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ale,  fate.    Also  see  e,  below, 
senate,  chaotic.     Also  see  e,  below, 
glare,  care, 
am,  at. 
arm,  father. 

ant,  and  final  a  in  America,  armada, 
etc.  In  rapid  speech  this  vowel  read- 
ily becomes  more  or  less  obscured  and 
like  the  neutral  vowel  or  a  short 
u  (u). 
final,  regal,  where  it  is  of  a  neutral  or 

obscure  quality, 
all,  fall. 
eve. 

elate,  evade. 

end,  pet.     The  characters  e,  a,  and   a 
are  used  for  a  in  German,  as  in  Giirt- 
ner,  Griife,  Hahnel,  to  the  values  of 
which  they  are  the  nearest  English 
vowel  sounds.    The  sound  of  Swedish 
a  is  also  indicated  by  e. 
fern,  her,  and  as  i  in  sir.     Also  for  6, 
Of,  in  German,  as  in  Gothe,  Goethe, 
Ortel,  Oertel,  and  for  eu  and  oeu  in 
French,  as  in  Neufchatel,  Crfevecoeur ; 
to  which   it  is  the  nearest  English 
vowel  sound, 
agency,  judgment,  where  it  is  of  a  neu- 
tral or  obscure  quality, 
ice,  quiet, 
quiescent, 
ill,  fit, 
old,  sober, 
obey,  sobriety, 
orb,  nor, 
odd,  forest,  not. 
atom,  carol,  where  it  has  a  neutral  or 

obscxire  quality, 
oil,  boil,  and  for  eu  in  German,  as  in 

Feuerbaeh. 
food,  fool,  and  as  u  in  rude,  rule, 
house,  mouse, 
use.  mule, 
unite, 
cut.  but. 

full,  put,  or  as  oo  in  foot.  book.  Also 
for  H  in  German,  as  in  Miinchen, 
Milller,  and  «  in  French,  as  in 
Buchez,  Bud6;  to  which  it  is  the 
nearest  English  vowel  sound. 

■  urn,  burn, 
'   yet,  yield. 

■  the  Spanish  Habana,  Cordoba,  where  it 

is  like  a  v  made  with  the  lips  alone, 
instead  of  with  the  teeth  and  lips. 
'    chair,  cheese. 
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as  in  the  Spanish  Almodovar,  pulgada,  where 
it  is  nearly  like  th  in  English  then, 
this. 
"    "   go,  get. 

"  "  the  German  Landtag,  and  ch  in  Feuer- 
baeh, buch ;  where  it  is  a  guttural 
sound  made  with  the  back  part  of  the 
tongue  raised  toward  the  soft  palate, 
as  in  the  sound  made  in  clearing  the 
throat. 
"  "  j  in  the  Spanish  Jijona,  g  in  the  Span- 
ish gila ;  where  it  is  a  fricative  some- 
what resembling  the  sound  of  h  in 
Englisli  hue  or  y  in  yet,  but  stronger. 
■    ich  in  which. 

'  ch  in  the  German  ich,  Albrecht,  and  g 
in  the  German  Arensberg,  Mecklen- 
burg; where  it  is  a  fricative  sound 
made  between  the  tongue  and  the 
hard  palate  toward  which  the  tongue 
is  raised.  It  resembles  the  sound 
of  li  in  hue,  or  y  in  yet ;  or  the  sound 
made  by  beginning  to  pronounce  a  k, 
but  not  completing  the  stoppage  of 
the  breath.  The  character  K  is  also 
used  to  indicate  the  rough  aspirates 
or  fricatives  of  some  of  the  Oriental 
languages,  as  of  kh  in  the  word  Khan. 
'  sinker,  longer, 
''    sing,  \mg. 

'    the  French  bon.  Bourbon,  and  m  in  the 
French  Etampes;  where  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  nasalizing  of  the  preceding 
vowel.     This  effect  is  approximately 
produced  by  attempting  to  pronounce 
'onion'  without  touching  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 
The   corresponding   nasal    of    Portu- 
guese is  also  indicated  by  N,  as  in  the 
case  of  Sao  Antao. 
"    shine,  shut. 
'    thrust,  thin, 
"    then,  this, 

"   z  in  azure,  and  s  in  pleasure. 
An  apostrophe,  or  superior  comma.  [']  is  some- 
times used  to  denote  a  glide  or  neutral  connecting 
vowel,  as  in  ta'b'l  (table) ,  kaz"m  (chasm). 

Otherwise  than  as  noted  above,  the  letters  used 
in  the  respellings  for  pronunciation  are  to  receive 
their  ordinary  English  sounds. 

When  the  pronunciation  is  sufficiently  shown 
by  indicating  the  accented  syllables,  this  is  done 
without  respelling;  as  in  the  case  of  very  common 
English  words,  and  words  which  are  so  spelled  as 
to  insure  their  correct  pronimciation  if  they  are 
correctly  accented.     See  the  article  on  Pbonun- 
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ISHTAB.  The  chief  goddess  in  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians. 
She  was  originally  a  local  deity,  who  in 
the  course  of  time  absorbed  the  role  of 
other  important  goddesses,  and,  disso- 
ciated to  a  large  extent  from  local 
limitations,  became  in  the  systematized  pantheon 
the  representative  of  fertility,  both  of  the  soil 
and  of  animal  and  human  life.  She  is  thus 
viewed  as  the  'great  mother,'  a  title  at  times 
applied  to  her  as  the  mother  of  mankind,  and 
again  as  'mother  eartli.'  The  evidence,  while 
not  conclusive,  points  to  the  ancient  city  Erech — • 
represented  by  the  mound  Warka — in  Southern 
Babylonia  as  the  original  home  of  the  Ishtar 
cult,  where  she  was  also  known  as  yanti,  i.e.,  the 
lad.v  par  excellence.  The  et.vmologj-  of  the  name 
is  unknown,  though  it  is  now  generally  agreed 
that  the  name  is  Semitic.  It  became  a  generic 
name  for  goddess  in  general.  Nana  of  Erech  was 
a  goddess  of  a  violent  tvpe,  who  encouraged  her 
subjects  in  the  fray,  and  punished  those  who  dis- 
obe.ved  her  with  fatal  diseases.  This  warlike 
side  of  her  nature  is  emphasized  b.v  kings  like 
Hammurabi  (c.2300  B.C.),  who  appeared  promi- 
nently in  the  role  of  conquerors,  and  naturally, 
when  Ishtar  came  to  be  incorporated  into  the 
Assyrian  pantheon,  the  warlike  Ishtar  came  to 
occupy  a  more  prominent  position  in  the  in- 
scriptions of  Assyrian  kings  dealing  so  largely 
with  their  military  exploits  than  her  other  phase 
as  the  gi-eat  mother.  As  the  one  gi-eat  goddess 
by  the  side  of  numerous  gods,  Ishtar  came  to 
be  worshiped  almost  everinvhere ;  and  not  only 
were  Babylon  and  Xineveh  distinguished  by  the 
Ishtar  cult,  but  there  were  various  other  places 
both  in  the  north  and  in  tlie  south  in  which 
temples  were  erected  in  her  honor,  with  a  more 
or  less  elaborate  priesthood  attached.  As  the 
life-giving  goddess.  Ishtar  was  %-iewed  also  as 
the  goddess  of  sexual  love,  and  it  would  appear 
that  priestesses  were  connected  with  the  Ishtar 
cult  who  symbolized  their  devotion  to  her  service 
by  rites  of  an  obscene  character.  Those  rites 
form  the  basis  of  the  account  given  by  Herodo- 
tus (I.  199)  of  the  sacred  prostitutes  of  Baby- 
lon, though  it  is  now  recognized  tliat  Herodotus's 
remarks  convey  an  erroneous  impression  of  the 
character  of  this  Ishtar  cult,  eitlier  tlirough  will- 
ful   exaggeration    or   througli    misunderstanding 


and  ignorance.  In  the  astrological  system  of  the 
Bab.vlonians.  resting  upon  the  identification  of 
the  chief  gods  of  the  pantheon  with  the  planets, 
Ishtar  is  identified  with  the  planet  Venus  and 
occupies  a  place  immediately  after  the  sun  and 
the  moon.  As  Venus  she  is  also  the  morning 
and  evening  star.  By  virtue  of  this  preeminent 
position  in  the  heavenly  host,  she  is  known  as 
the  'queen'  or  'mistress'  of  heaven.  Besides 
being  identified  with  the  planet  Venus,  Ishtar  at 
times  appears  as  the  goddess  representing  the 
star  Sirius.  In  the  representations  of  the  god- 
dess both  sides  of  her  nature,  as  the  goddess 
of  war  and  the  life-giving  principle,  are  found. 
Among  the  Assyrians  she  is  pictured  generally 
as  clad  in  flames,  with  a  quiver  hanging  to 
both  sides,  a  bow  in  one  hand  and  a  sharp 
sword  in  the  other;  while  in  Babylonia  the  type 
that  earl.v  became  popular  was  that  of  the  naked 
goddess,  with  prominent  breasts  and  the  oi-gans 
of  generation  sharply  emphasized,  or  the  mother 
with  the  child  at  her  breast.  Under  the  form 
.\shtarte  or  Astarte  (q.v.),  corrupted  into  Ash- 
toreth  in  the  Old  Testament,  we  find  the  Ishtar 
cult  among  the  Canaanites;  and  there  seems  little 
reason  to  question  a  direct  influence  exerted  by 
the  Babylonian  religion  in  thus  leading  to  the 
prominence  of  the  .\shtarte  cult  in  the  West, 
even  though  the  name  ma.v  represent  a  possession 
that  various  branches  of  the  Semites  had  in  com- 
mon. In  Southern  Arabia  we  likewise  find  a 
deity  Athtar.  and  in  .\byssinia  Astar.  both  iden- 
tical in  form  with  Ishtar  and  -\shtarte:  but 
Athtar  and  Astar  are  male  deities,  which  speaks 
in  favor  of  the  supposition  that  the  name  Ishtar 
is  not  a  possession  peculiar  to  the  Babylonians, 
but  belongs  to  a  common  Semitic  stock.  The 
endeavor  has  also  been  made  to  trace  the  name 
of  the  Greek  goddess  .\phrodite  to  .Ashtarte,  and 
therefore  indirectly  also  to  Ishtar:  while  this 
identification  is  still  doubtful,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  the  presence  of  Semitic  influence  in  the 
conceptions  formed  of  the  goddess  of  love  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Consult :  Barton,  "The 
Semitic  Ishtar  Cult."  in  Hehraica  (vols,  ix.-x)  ; 
id..  A  Sketch  of  Semitic  Origins  (New  York. 
1901),  chapters  iv.  and  v..  whose  views,  how- 
ever, of  the  origin  of  the  Ishtar  cult  still  re- 
main to  be  tested;   Jeremias,  article  "Ishtar," 


ISHTAR.  ; 

jn  Roschor's  Ausfiihrlichcs  Lexil-on  dcr  gricch- 
ischen  und  riimischcn  Mi/tholoyic  (Leipzig,  1884 
sqq.);  Ziiiinierii,  Kciliiischriftcn  und  das  alte 
Testament  (3il  cd.,  Horlin,  1002),  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
420-442;  J.astrow,  Uvliijion  vf  Bahijlonia  and 
Assyria  (Boston.  1808:  revised  in  the  German 
trans.,  Giessen,  100203)  ;  Peters,  yippur  (New 
York.    1897). 

I'SIAC  TABLE.  The  name  formerly  given  to 
a  hronze  phite,  4  feet  8  inches  long  and  3  feet 
wide,  on  which  are  dcjiictcd  tliree  rows  of  Egj"p- 
tian  deities  inlaid  in  niello  and  silver.  It  seems 
to  have  been  foimd  in  Italy,  and  was  sold  by  a 
soldier  of  the  Constable  de  Bourbon  to  a  lock- 
smith, who  sold  it  in  \'yl'  to  Cardinal  B<-mbo. 
It  excited  nnuh  curiosity,  and  gave  rise  to  con- 
siderable discussion  l)cfore  Eg\i>tologists  liad 
learned  to  decipher  liieriiglyphics.  It  is  now 
preserved  in  Turin,  but  is  almost  forgotten,  being 
considered  as  at  best  au  imitation  dating  from 
the  RiPiiian  |x'riod. 

ISIDORE  OF  CHARAX,  ka'raks  (Lat.  Isi- 
darus  Chamecniis) .  A  geographer  of  the  first  cen- 
tury A.D.,  born  at  Charax,  on  the  Tigris,  the  a\ithor 
of  Travels  in  Parthia.  often  quoted  by  Athenaois, 
and  of  an  extant  work  on  a  similar  subject,  en- 
titled lr(if)/i<u  liapftiKoi,  which  has  survived.  It 
is  better  known  under  its  Latin  title,  Mansioncs 
Pnrlhica-,  and  is  published,  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation, in  tlie  series  of  Scriplores  Oeographici 
(ViwW.  1830). 

ISIDORE  OF  SEVILLE,  >fvll'  (?-036). 
Arclibishoj)  of  Seville,  and  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished ecclesiastics  of  the  seventh  century. 
He  was  born  about  560  (or  570),  probably  at  or 
near  Cartagena,  where  his  father,  .Severianus, 
had  been  prefect.  Two  of  his  l)rothers,  I'ulgen- 
tius  and  I^-andcr.  were,  like  himself,  bisliops, 
the  first  of  Cartagena,  the  second  of  Seville; 
Isidore  succeeded  the  latter  in  600.  The  episcopate 
of  Isidore  is  rendereil  notable  by  the  two  half- 
ecclesiastieal,  half-civil  councils  of  Seville  in  019 
and  of  Toleilo  in  (i33,  which  were  held  under  his 
presidency,  and  the  canons  of  which  may  almost 
be  said  to  have  formed  the  basis  of  the  consti- 
tutional law  of  the  Spanish  kingdoms,  both  for 
Church  and  for  State,  down  to  tlie  great  consti- 
tutional changes  of  the  fifteenth  ccnturj-.  The  de- 
crees of  councils  and  other  Church  laws  anterior 
to  his  time,  called  by  his  name,  are  not  from 
his  hand.  He  died  at  Seville.  April  4,  03fl. 
Isidore  was  the  most  learned  man  of  his  time, 
and  his  works  are  in  the  most  various  depart- 
ments of  knowledge — theological,  aseetical.  lit- 
urgical, scriptural,  historical,  philosophical,  and 
even  philological.  The  most  complete  edition  is 
that  of  Arevaio  (7  vols.,  Rome.  1707-1803),  re- 
printed with  addition  of  the  canons  and  liturgy 
in  Migne,  I'atrologia  Latina.  Ixxxi.-lxxxvi.  We 
are  indebted  to  Isidore  for  many  fragments  of 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  among  the  number 
several  of  whom  hardly  any  other  remains  have 
been  preserved.  In  1722  Benedict  XIV.  made  him 
one  of  the  doctors  of  the  Church.  His  Sentences 
from  Augustine  and  Gregory  the  Great  suggested 
Peter  Lombard's  Sentences,  and  his  Etiimnlogies, 
in  twenty  books  (edited  by  Otto.  T^eipzig.  1833), 
was  the  great  mediipval  eneyclopirdia. 

ISIDORIAN  DECRETALS.  See  PsErno- 
IsinORi.vN  Decret.vi.s. 

IS'IDOTIITS  (Lat..  from  Gk.  'U^Scopot^.  Saint 
(c.370e.44O).    A  monk,  often  called  Pehisiota  or 


I  ISIS. 

of  Pclusium,  from  the  monastery  of  which  ho  was 
abbot.  He  was  born  probably  at  -Mcxandria,  and 
tradition  makes  him  a  pupil  of  Chrysostoni:  but 
this  is  not  certain.  He  is  best  known  by  his  let- 
ters, of  which  about  two  thousand  remain.  They 
contain  a  mass  of  exegesis,  often  valuable  in  itself 
and  always  of  importance  for  the  construction 
of  the  early  history  of  interpretation.  They  are 
edited  in  iligne.  Patrolugia  Graca,  vol.  Ixxviii. 
(18(!0).  Consult:  GlUck.  Isidori  Summa  Doc- 
trina  .V  oral  is  (1848),  and  Xiemeyer.  Pe  Isidori 
Pelusiota    Vita,  Scriptis  et   Durlrina    (182.5). 

ISINAY,  eV-nii'^  or  ISINAYA,  e's^-nii'yi. 
A  Malay  people  in  \ueva  Vizcaya  Province, 
Luzon.    See  PiiiurpiXE  Islands. 

ISINGLASS,  I'zin-glas  (from  JID.  hui/sen- 
bias,  Dutcli  Iniislilnd.  Ger.  IJaiisrnblase.  isin- 
glass, sturgeon-liladder,  from  MDutch  hui/scn, 
Dutch  /iKiccH,  OllG.  huss,  (ier.  Hansen,  sturgeon 
+  MDutch  hlas,  Dutch  blad.  OHG.  blusa,  Ger. 
lilaseu,  bladder,  dialectic  Eng.  blaze,  pimple; 
associated  by  popular  etymologj'  with  Eng, 
glass).  The  dried  swimming-bladders  of  differ- 
ent fishes.  The  amount  of  gelatin  in  it  is  from 
8G  to  03  per  cent.,  and  even  more.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  tearing  the  air-bladder  from  the  back 
of  the  fish,  from  which  it  is  IfMi.sencd  by  striking 
several  blows  with  a  woixlen  club,  then  washing 
in  cold  water,  removing  the  black  outer  skin 
witli  a  knife,  again  washing,  and  spreading  on  a 
board  to  dry  in  the  open  air.  with  the  white  shiny 
skin  turned  outward.  To  prevent  shriveling  or 
shrinking,  the  bladders  nuist  be  fastened  to  the 
drj'ing-board.  The  best  quality  of  isinglass  comes 
from  sounds  that  are  dried  in  the  sun.  After 
drying,  the  sound  is  again  moistened  with  wann 
water,  and  the  interior  shiiw  skin  is  removed  by 
hammering  or  rubbing.  Finally,  it  is  rolled  be- 
tween two  polished  iron  rollers.  If  it  is  desired 
to  extract  the  gelatin,  the  isinglass,  while  still 
in  ,a  moist  condition,  is  bleached  in  a  solution 
of  sulphuric  acid,  in  which  it  swells  up  to  a 
colorless  jelly;  the  latter,  after  having  been  dis- 
solved in  warm  water,  is  cooled,  and  the  jelly  then 
formed,  when  dry,  is  a  clear  and  colorless  gela- 
tin. The  chief  places  of  manufacture  are  Rus- 
sia. Canada.  Brazil,  the  West  Indies,  the  East 
Indies,  and  Jfanila.  The  Russian  varieties,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  the  best  on  the  market,  are 
made  chiefly  from  the  sturgeon ;  but  elsewhere 
the  bladders  of  cod.  hake,  and  other  tish  are  also 
used.  Isinglass  should  be  of  a  bright  or  light 
yellow  color,  thin  and  transparent,  and  without 
any  odor  or  taste.  The  latter  naturally  indi- 
cates the  presence  of  impurities.  When  dissolved 
in  boiling  water  there  should  remain  but  a  veiy 
small  insoluble  residue,  and  the  jelly  which  is 
formed  shouhl  be  clear  and  colorless.  Isinglass 
may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  gelatin 
(q.v.).  It  is  employed  chiefly  for  clarifying  beer 
and  wine,  for  culinary  purposes  (in  jellies  and 
soups),  for  making  cement,  etc.  The  adhesive 
(|u:ility  (if  court -plaster  is  due  to  isinglass, 

I'SIS  (Gk.  ^Io-(j,  Egyptian,  'Ise-t,  a  name  of 
obscure  etymology).  An  Egj-ptian  goddess,  the 
daughter  of  Seb  (Earth)  and  Nut  (Heaven), 
and  the  sister  and  wife  of  Osiris  (q.v.).  After 
the  treacherous  nuirder  of  her  husband  by  his 
brother  Set  (q.v.),  Isis  fled  to  the  swamps  of 
the  Delta,  accompanied  by  seven  scorpions.  On 
one  occasion  the  mistress  of  a  house  in  which  she 
sought  shelter,  fearing  the  scorpions,  turned  the 
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goddess  from  her  door,  and  the  scorpion  Tefen 
crept  into  tlie  house  and  stung  the  son  of  the 
woman  so  that  he  died.  But  Isis,  moved  by 
the  woman's  grief,  laid  her  hand  upon  the  child 
and  restored  him  to  life.  Shortly  after  tliis  Isis 
gave  birth  to  her  son  Horus,  whom  she  placed 
in  the  charge  of  Buto,  the  goddess  of  the  Xorth. 
Buto  guarded  him  carefully,  but  in  spite  of  all 
her  care  lie  was  stung  by  a  scorpion,  and  his 
mother  found  him  lying  lifeless  on  the  ground. 
At  her  prayer  the  sun-god  Ke  stopped  his  ship 
in  mid-heaven  and  sent  down  Tlioth,  the  god 
of  wisdom,  who  soon  brought  Horus  back  to  life. 
Leaving  her  young  son  in  the  Delta,  carefully 
hidden  by  Buto  from  the  malevolence  of  his 
uncle  Set,  Isis  next  went  through  the  world  seek- 
ing the  body  of  her  husband,  Osiris,  wliich,  in- 
closed in  a  chest,  had  been  borne  out  to  sea  by 
the  Nile.  In  her  wanderings  she  was  accom- 
panied and  protected  by  Anubis  (q.v. ),  the  son 
of  Osiris  by  his  sister  Xephthys  (q.v.).  After  a 
long  search  she  found  the  body  of  Osiris.  The 
chest  inclosing  it  had  drifted  ashore  near  Byblos, 
on  the  Pha-nician  coast,  and  had  become  imbedded 
in  the  trunk  of  a  great  tree  which  had  grown 
around  it.  The  King  of  the  country,  ignorant  of 
the  presence  of  the  chest,  had  caused  the  tree  to 
be  cut  dowTi,  and  made  of  it  a  pillar  for  his 
house.  Isis  entered  the  King's  service  as  nurse 
to  his  child,  and  endeavored  to  confer  immortal- 
ity on  the  infant.  Every  night  she  burned  away 
his  mortal  part  with  celestial  fire,  while  she 
herself,  in  the  form  of  a  swallow,  flew  round  the 
pillar  lamenting  her  husband.  One  night  the 
Queen,  Astarte,  came  upon  her  while  thus  en- 
gaged, and  crying  out  in  terror  at  the  sight  of 
the  child  surrounded  with  flames,  destroyed  his 
chance  of  immortality.  Isis  now  revealed  her- 
self, drew  the  chest  from  the  pillar,  and  conveyed 
the  body  of  her  husband  by  ship  to  Egypt,  where 
she  hid  it  and  went  to  visit  her  son.  Set,  how- 
ever, found  the  body  of  Osiris  and  tore  it  to 
pieces,  which  he  scattered  in  every  direction. 
Learning  of  this  misfortune,  Isis  took  a  boat, 
and  seeking  her  husband's  scattered  members 
throughout  the  land,  found  all  the  pieces  except 
the  phallus,  which  had  been  eaten  by  fishes. 
\\"herever  she  found  a  portion  of  the  body  she 
buried  it,  and  in  after-times  each  of  these  spots 
was  revered  as  the  burial-place  of  Osiris.  His 
head,  for  example,  was  buried  at  Abydos,  and  his 
backbone  at  Busiris,  in  the  Delta.  Isis  reared 
her  son  Horus  in  concealment,  and  when  he 
reached  mature  age  he  defeated  Set  and  ascended 
his  father's  throne.  In  the  legends  of  the  sun- 
god  Re,  Isis  is  represented  as  possessing  special 
skill  in  magic  and  in  the  healing  art :  in  this 
character,  as  the  "arcat  mistress  of  enchantments.' 
her  aid  is  frequently  invoked  in  the  Egyptian 
magical  texts.  Her  sacred  animal  was  the  cow, 
and  she  is  sometimes  represented  with  the  head 
of  a  cow.  though  more  frequently  she  wears  only 
the  horns.  She  is  also  very  commonly  depicted 
as  a  woman  wearing  upon  her  head  a  throne 
— the  ideogram  used  in  writing  her  name.  In 
later  times  she  is  often  represented  as  seated 
and  holding  the  infant  Horus  to  her  breast. 

Isis  was-  very  generally  worshiped  throughout 
Egjpt,  but  special  honor  was  paid  to  her  at 
Abydos  and  Busiris.  In  later  times  the  centre 
of  her  cult  was  in  Philfe  (q.v.),  where  magnifi- 
cent temples  were  built  to  her.  Here  she  was 
Etill  revered  as  late  as  a.d.  45.3,  long  after  pagan- 
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ism  had  been  suppressed  in  other  parts  of  the 
land  by  edict  of  Theodosius,  her  special  wor- 
shipers being  the  savage  Blemmyan  tribes  who 
constantly  menaced  the  safety  of  Egjpt.  From 
Alexandria,-  where  the  worship  of  the  triad 
Serapis  (q.v. ),  Isis,  and  Harpocrates  (q.v.)  over- 
shadowed that  of  all  other  Egyptian  deities,  the 
cult  of  the  goddess  spread  throughout  the  whole 
Hellenic  world,  and  temples  were  erected  to  her 
in  many  places.  It  was  introduced  into  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Sulla  ( B.C.  80 ) ,  and  soon  became 
fashionable;  but  was  brought  into  ill  repute  by 
the  licentiousness  of  its  priests,  and  the  Govern- 
ment made  occasional  attempts  to  suppress  it. 
Under  the  Empire  the  cult  of  Isis  became  very 
popular,  and  Domitian,  Commodus,  and  Caraealla 
were  among  the  priests  of  the  Egyptian  goddess. 
.\t  the  opening  of  spring  (March  5th)  both 
Greeks  and  Romans  held  a  festival  in  wliich  a 
ship  was  carried  in  solemn  procession  in  honor 
of  Isis.  In  the  Roman  calendar  the  day  of  this 
festival  was  designated  as  Xaiigium  Isidis.  Con- 
sult: Plutarch,  llepl  IirtSos  Kal  'Off/pioos;  Wiede- 
mann, The  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians 
(Xew  York,  1897)  ;  Erman,  Life  in  Ancient 
Egypt  (London,  1894)  ;  Brugsch,  Religion  und 
Mi/thoJogie  der  alien  Aegypter  (Leipzig,  1885- 
90)  ;  Jlilne,  .4  Historg  of  Egypt  Under  Roman 
Rule  (Xew  York,  1898).  See  Harceris  ;  HoBUS; 
OsiBiS:  and  the  paragraph  on  ancient  religion 
in  the  article  Egypt. 

I'SIS.  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  upper 
course  of  the  English  Thames  (q.v.). 

ISIS  AND  SER'APIS,  Temple  of.  A  great 
temple  in  ancient  Rome,  situated  on  the  Campus 
Mart  ins  near  the  Baths  of  Agrippa.  The  temple 
itself,  a  pure  Egyptian  structure,  was  built  of 
material  transported  from  the  Xile.  It  was  in- 
closed by  a  peristyle  dating  from  Domitian's  time 
and  closely  resembling  the  inclosing  wall  of  his 
Forimi,  and  was  approached  by  a  sacred  avenue, 
on  the  sides  of  which  many  great  works  of 
Egyptian  art  were  set  up.  At  each  end  of  the 
avenue  stood  a  gateway  with  two  obelisks,  of 
which  one  now  stands  in  the  Piazza  della  Ro- 
tonda,  one  in  the  Villa  Mattel,  and  one  in  the- 
Piazza  dei  Cinquecento.  Many  important  works 
of  art  "nave  been  discovered  on  the  site  of  the 
temple,  chief  among  them  the  Tiber  statue  in  the 
Louvre,  and  the  Xile  group,  botli  of  which  were 
carried  away  by  the  French  in  ISO."?.  The  Xile 
was  returned  "after  Napoleon's  fall,  and  now 
stands  in  the  Vatican  Museum.  Other  important 
finds  were  the  reclining  statue  of  the  Ocean,  in 
the  Xaples  Museum,  two  sphinxes,  various  por- 
trait statues,  relief  columns,  and  other  archi- 
tectural remains. 

ISKANDER,  e-skan'der.  (1)  The  Turkish 
form  of  Alexander.  ( 2 )  The  nom-de-plume  of 
Alexander  Herzen  (q.v.),  a  Russian  politician 
and  puldicist. 

ISKANDERXTII,  e-skan'dc-roon'.  A  city  of 
Turkey  in  Asia.     See  Ale.xaxdbetta. 

ISLA,  esia,  Jose  Francisco  de  (1703-81). 
A  .Jesuit  preacher  and  satirist,  born  in  Segovia, 


^pa^ 


He   was   a   man   of   acute    wit    and   in- 


tense humor.  He  ridiculed  a  religious  festival 
at  Salamanca  and  a  royal  pageant  at  Pamplona 
in  his  Triunfo  del  amor  g  de  la  lealtad.  an  ironi- 
cal eulogy  so  artfully  disguised  that  at  first  it 
was  regarded  as  an  honest  adulation,  but  upon 
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its  burlesque  cliaractcr  becoming;  known  he  was 
cc  nipelled  to  leave  the  city.  His  most  important 
satire  was  tlie  Uistoria  del  famoso  predicador 
Fray  Oerundio  de  Canipaxas  (1758),  in  whose 
adventure  he  held  up  to  i>ul)lic  contempt  the  igno- 
rance and  audacity  of  the  itinerant  triars  of  tlie 
time,  and  ridicuU'd  unmcii'ifnlly  their  dcl)ascj 
pulpit  oratory.  It  was  condemned  in  ITtiO  by 
the  Inquisition  on  tlie  clamor  of  tlie  lower  clergy, 
i.nt  his  pojiiihirity  .saved  him  from  personal  per- 
secution. Of  Isla's  otiier  productions,  may  be 
mentioned :  /,'/  Ciceron,  which  pui'ports  to  be  a 
life  of  Cicero,  but  is  really  a  satirical  presenta- 
tion of  the  vices  and  absurdities  of  tlie  time  (this 
work  was  linislied  in  Italy,  wliither  the  author 
■Hent  in  ITliT  when  the  expulsion  of  his  Order 
from  Spain  doomed  him  to  expatriation,  and 
still  remains  unedited)  ;  the  Jurciitud  triunfantc 
(1727),  his  earliest  work,  and  one  in  whicli  the 
satirical  aim  is  most  cunningly  bidden ;  the 
Cartas  de  Juan  de  la  Ihuiiia  (17.S4).  which 
iissails  the  charlatanry  of  fSpaiiish  physicians; 
liis  Cartas  familiares  (2d  ed.  171)0)  ;  the  »S'cr- 
inones  (1792),  not  so  attractive  as  his  satirical 
treatment  of  the  conventional  sermon  of  the  time 
would  lead  one  to  expect.  Apart  from  the  publi- 
cation of  tlie  Frai/  (Irruiidio,  Isla  owes  bis  chief 
lame  to  bis  translation  of  the  ])icaresque  novel 
of  I-e  Sage,  the  (HI  lllan.  Consult  De  Calas,  Vida 
tJc  J.  F.  dc  Ixia  (Madrid,  1803)  ;  selections  from 
his  works  in  liil>liolcca  dc  autorcs  cspai'iolrx,  vol. 
XV.  (Madrid,  1850)  ;  Goudeau,  Lcs  prMieur>i  hur- 
lesfjuen  oi  EKjjapiie  (Paris,  1891);  I.intilhae, 
Le  Sage  (Paris,  hsnS). 

ISLA  DE  LEON,  es'la  da  lA-on'.  An  island 
in  the  P.ay  of  (Mdiz.     See  Sax  Feunando. 

ISLAM,  iz'lom,  Ar.  pron.  is-liim'  (Ar..  sub- 
mission, from  salima,  to  be  safe).  The  name 
used  by  Moliammedans  as  the  designation  for 
their  religion.  It  may  be  traced  back  to  Mo- 
hammed. Literally,  it  means  a  causing  to  be 
sound  or  safe,  or  that  which  makes  safe,  but  is 
eommonly  interpreted  to  mean  complete  and  en- 
tire submission  of  body  and  soul  to  God  (.\llah), 
His  will  anil  His  service,  as  set  forth  in  the 
jirticles  of  faith,  the  commands  and  ordinances 
believed  to  liave  been  revealed  by  God  to  His 
Prophet  Mohammed.  The  more  usual  designa- 
tion of  the  religion  among  Western  peoples  is 
Mohammedanism    (q.v.) . 

ISLAMABAD,  Is-lii'ma-biid'.  A  city  of  Brit- 
ish India.     See  Ciiittaoong. 

ISLAND  (AS.  tfllond.  eplond.  leel.  eijland, 
Ger.  Eiland.  from  AS.  Ififi  ep,  Icel.  ey,  OHG. 
ouwa,  Ger.  Am.  island;  connected  with  AS.  ca, 
Goth.  ahua.  OHG.  aha.  Lat.  aqua,  water  +  AS., 
Icel.  land.  OHG.  lant,  Ger.  Lund,  land:  connected 
■with  Ir.  laiut.  land,  Welsh  llan,  land,  OChurch 
Slav.  Icndina.  waste  land.  OPrnss.  liiidaii.  valley; 
influenced  by  popular  etyniologj-  with  the  unre- 
lated isle).  A  relatively  small  body  of  land  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  water.  Primarily  it  difTers 
from  a  continent  only  in  size,  although  continents 
have  a  physical  and  biological  individuality  which 
islands  do  not  possess.  Islands  are  formed  in 
\'arious  ways.  Those  of  continental  character  are 
separated  by  short  stretches  of  usuallv  shallow 
•water  from  the  mainland  with  which  they  have 
a  geological  similarity.  They  may  be  formed 
either  by  marine  erosion,  or  by  subsidence  of 
the  coast  beneath  ocean  level.  The  small  islands 
off  Norway,  Scotland,  Maine,  and  Patagonia  are 


to  be  regarded  as  the  remnants  of  hills  and 
mountains,  of  which  the  basal  portions  and  inter- 
vening valleys  have  been  "drowned'  by  a  general 
subsidence.  The  liritish  Isles.  Sicily,  and  .lapaii 
represent  larger  land  masses,  whose  former  union 
with  the  mainland  is  indicated  by  submarine 
banks;  Madagascar,  on  the  other  hand,  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  deep  channel  from  the  African  coast. 
Another  type  of  continental  islands  owes  its 
origin  to  the  construclive  work  of  rivers,  such 
as  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Mississippi  (see  Delta),  or  to  ocean  currents, 
such  as  the  sandbars  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
the  United  States.  Islands  of  coral  formation 
are  usually  low  and  limited  to  the  warmer  re- 
gions of  the  oceans.  (See  Coral  Island  and 
CoR.VL  Keef.  )  Volcanic  islands,  consisting  of 
active  or  extinct  lava-cones,  occur  in  great  num- 
bers in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans,  while  in 
the  .\tlantic  they  are  represented  by  Saint 
Helena.  Ascension,  and  the  Azores,  Submarine 
erujitions  leading  to  the  construction  of  cones 
above  sea-level  have  taken  place  in  recent  times. 
The  island  of  Johanna  Bogoslava,  in  Alaska,  ap- 
peared in  1790,  and  four  years  later  had  grown 
to  a  height  of  :iOOO  feet.  Another  noted  in- 
stance is  Graham  Island  (Ferdinandea)  in  the 
Jlediterrancan.  which  was  thrown  up  in  1831, 
reaching  a  height  of  200  fc<'t.  and  with  a  cir- 
cumference of  three  miles.  This  island  soon  dis- 
appeared. Oceanic  islands — i.e.  those  situated 
far  from  continental  lands — with  but  few  excep- 
tions, are  of  volcanic  or  coral  growth. 

Islands  are  subject  to  changes  of  form  and 
contour  by  various  physical  agencies.  They  may 
be  gradually  consumed,  owing  to  the  erosive  ac- 
tion of  waves  and  currents,  until  their  former 
existence  is  made  known  only  by  a  submarine 
platform.  Helgoland,  in  the  North  Sea.  has 
suflered  thus  for  man}-  centuries;  and  the  eastern 
coast  of  England  is  wasting  at  a  rapid  rate. 
Volcanic  islands  are  liable  to  destruction  by 
violent  explosions,  sueh  as  that  occurring  at 
Krakatoa  in  1SS3.  Under  certain  conditions, 
islands  lying  near  the  coasts  of  continents  may 
be  united  to  the  latter;  the  peninsula  of  Shan- 
tung, once  insulated,  has  been  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  the  growth  of  the   Hoang-ho  delta. 

Island  Flora.  The  floras  of  isolated  oceanic 
islands,  such  as  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  (!ala- 
pagos  Islands,  are  very  difTcrent  from  the  floras 
of  the  continents.  These  diflerences  in  most 
ca.ses  affect  not  only  species,  but  also  genera, 
and  in  one  or  two  eases  there  are  even  distinct 
families  which  are  confined  to  oceanic  islands; 
in  fact,  island  floras  are  the  most  endemic  (see 
Kndemism)  of  all  floras.  Tlic  reason  for  these 
phc7iomena  is  doubtless  that  islands  have  long 
been  isolated  from  continents,  and  the  progress 
of  evolution  has  been  ]>eculiar  to  the  various 
islands  themselves  and  uninterrupted  by  outside 
invasions.  Not  only  do  islands  show  peculiar 
lloristic  types,  as  has  been  shown,  b>it  they  are 
also  rich  in  certain  plant  families,  among  which 
the  ferns  have  a  predominant  importance.  It  is 
almost  certain  that  the  abundance  of  ferns  on 
oceanic  islands  is  due  to  the  much  greater  ease 
of  migration  (hat  ferns  possess  as  compared  with 
seed-plants,  by  reason  of  the  light  spores  that 
can  i)e  carried  for  long  distances  in  the  wind. 
Islands  also  have  a  large  number  of  plants  whose 
seeds  are  scattered  by  birds,  by  water  currents, 
or  by  man. 
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Island  Fauna.  For  the  general  character- 
istics of  the  fauna  of  islands,  see  Isolation. 
E.\ainples  of  individual  peculiarities  in  island 
faunas  will  be  found  under  Galapagos  I.slands, 
etc. 

BiBLlOGRAPnT.  Suess,  Das  Antlitz  der  Erde 
(Stuttgart,  1885,  1888)  ;  de  la  Noe  and  de  Jlar- 
gerie.  Lcs  formes  du  Terrain  (Paris,  1888)  ;  Wal- 
lace,   Island   Life    (London,    1891). 

ISLAND  CITY,  The.     A  name  for  Montreal. 

ISLAND  NUMBER  TEN.  An  island  which 
existed,  until  shortly  after  the  Civil  War,  in 
the  Mississippi  River,  about  40  miles  below 
Columbus,  Ky.  (near  the  boundary  line  between 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee),  thus  named  from  its 
position  in  the  series  of  islands  below  Cairo, 
111.  After  the  first  Confederate  line  in  the  West 
had  been  broken  by  the  capture  of  Forts  Henry 
pnd  Donelson  (q.v.),  the  garrison  at  Columbus, 
Ky.,  constituting  the  Confederate  left  tlank.  was 
withdrawn  to  Xew  Madrid  (q.v.)  and  Island 
Jfumber  Ten  and  placed  in  command  of  General 
McCown,  who  was  later  replaced  by  General 
Mackall.  Early  in  Marcli,  1S(J2.  a  Federal  army 
under  General  Pope  and  a  Federal  fleet  under 
Commodore  Foote  advanced  against  these  posi- 
tions. On  the  16th  New  Madrid  surrendered  to 
Pope,  who  then  marched  about  2.5  miles  down  the 
river,  and  with  the  assistance  of  transports  which 
had  been  brought  through  a  laboriously  con- 
structed channel,  across  a  peninsula  formed  by 
a  loop  in  the  Mississippi,  from  a  point  above  the 
island  to  New  Madrid,  succeeded  in  attaining  the 
Confederate  rear  at  Tiptonville,  the  Confederate 
batteries  along  the  east  bank  having  been  pre- 
viously silenced  by  the  gunboats  Carondelet  and 
Pittsburgh,  which,  under  Captain  Walke  and 
Lieutenant-Commander  Thompson,  had  success- 
fully run  by  the  island  on  April  3d  and  April  7th, 
respectively.  Meanwhile  Foote's  fleet  had  kept 
up  a  fairly  continuous  though  ineflfeetive  bom- 
bardment. The  Confederate  garrison,  which  num- 
bered between  6000  and  7000,  threatened  in  front 
and  rear,  and  completely  cut  off  from  retreat  by 
the  Federal  forces  and  impenetrable  swamps, 
finally  surrendered  on  April  7th.  The  Federal 
loss  was  less  than  a  dozen  men.  The  cutting  of 
the  channel  across  the  peninsula  fonned  by  the 
kop  in  the  river  required  great  labor  and  con- 
siderable engineering  skill,  while  the  running  of 
the  batteries  by  Henry  Walke  (q.v.)  was  not 
only  one  of  the  most  dramatic  deeds  of  the  war, 
but  completely  overcame  the  Confederate  defense 
of  this  position.  After  the  war  the  old  Island 
Number  Ten  was  gradually  washed  away  by  the 
river,  and  a  new  one  was  slowly  formed  on  the 
opposite  shore.  Consult:  Johnson  and  Buel  (edi- 
tors). Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Ciril  ^Var.  vol. 
i.  (4  vols..  New  York.  1887)  :  Mahan,  The  Gulf 
and  fnlaiid  ^^atcrs   (New  York.  1883). 

ISLAND  OF  SAINTS  (Lat.  Tiisnla  Saneto- 
rum) .  A  name  given  to  Ireland  in  the  ^Middle 
Ages,  from  her  great  number  of  ecclesiastics  and 
missionaries. 

ISLANDS  OF  THE  BLESSED  (Lat.  For- 
iunatw  Insula',  Gk.  ai  tSiv  iJ.aKa.pwv  vijaoi.  hai  Ion 
makaron  nesoi) .  .\ccording  tn  an  old  Greek  myth, 
certain  islands  situated  toward  the  edge  of  the 
western  ocean,  where  was  the  abode,  not  of  de- 
parted spirits,  but  of  certain  favored  mortals. 
rescued  from  death  by  the  gods.  Here  life  was 
most  easy,  the  climate  soft  and  springlike,  and 
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tliere  was  abundance  of  all  things.  Homer  calls 
the  spot  the  Elysian  Plain  (Od.,  iv.,  563),  but 
Hesiod,  Works  and  Days,  168,  and  Pindar,  OL,  ii., 
with  later  poets,  speak  of  islands.  Later  authors 
identified  the  islands  with  the  Canaries,  lying 
outside  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

ISLAND  OF  THE  SEVEN  CITIES.  A  leg- 
endary island  .settled  by  seven  bishops  and 
refugees  from  Spain  and  Portugal  at  the  time  of 
the  Moorish  Conquest. 

ISLAY,  i'la.  A  Scottish  island,  one  of  the 
Inner  Hebrides,  included  in  Argyllshire,  15  miles 
west  of  the  Peninsula  of  Cantire,  and  southwest 
of  the  island  of  Jura,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  Sound  of  Islay  (Map:  Scotland,  B 
4).  Area,  220  square  miles,  of  which  about 
22.000  acres  are  under  cultivation.  The  north  of 
the  island  is  hilly,  and  along  the  eastern  shore 
runs  a  ridge  rising  from  800  to  1400  feet  in 
height.  The  central  and  western  districts  are 
undulating  or  flat.  Whisky-distilling  is  the 
principal  industry.     Population,  in  1901,  6891. 

ISLE'BIUS,  Magister.  A  name  sometimes 
applied  to  Luther's  disciple  Johann  Agricola 
(q.v.). 

ISLE  OF  LADIES.  A  poem  attributed  to 
Chaucer,  which  first  appeared  in  Speght's  edition 
(1597)  of  Chaucer.  It  is  also  called  "Chaucer's 
Dream." 

ISLE  OF  LANTERNS.  In  Rabelais's  Pan- 
1a<jruel.  an  island  peopled  by  pretended  wise 
men. 

ISLE  OF  MAN.    See  Man,  Isle  of. 

ISLE  OF  PINES,  or  Sp.,  Isla  de  Pinos,  e'sla 
da  pe'nos.  An  island  belonging  to  Cuba,  situated 
about  40  miles  southeast  of  the  southern  coast  of 
the  Province  of  Pinar  del  Rfo  (Map:  Cuba,  B  5). 
It  is  almost  circular  in  outline,  with  a  diameter  of 
about  40  miles  and  an  area  of  1214  square  miles. 
It  is  hilly  and  well  forested  with  pine,  cedar,  and 
mahogany  in  the  northern  part,  while  the  south- 
ern consists  of  a  low  marsh,  similar  to  the  Ever- 
glades of  Florida,  covered  with  mangrove  thickets 
and  presenting  a  luxuriant  wealth  of  native  flora 
and  fauna.  The  soil  of  the  northern  part  is  sandy 
and  favorable  to  the  growth  of  pineapples  and 
potatoes,  the  latter  being  of  excellent  quality. 
There  are  some  mineral  deposits,  of  which  only 
the  marble-quarries  are  exploited.  Cattle-raising 
is.  however,  the  chief  source  of  wealth  of  the  in- 
habitants, who  in  1899  numbered  3199.  chiefly 
concentrated  in  the  town  of  Santa  Fo  and  the 
capital,  Nueva  Gerona,  situated  near  the  northern 
coast.  See  Brvan,  Our  Islands  and  Their  People 
(New  York,  1899). 

ISLE  OF  WIGHT.    See  Wight,  Isle  of. 

ISLES,  Lords  of  the.  A  line  of  Scottish 
chiefs,  celebrated  in  poetrj'  and  romance.  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  in  his  notes"  to  The  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  speaks  of  Somerled  as  Lord  of  the  Isles; 
but  it  is  probably  more  correct  to  speak  of  him 
as  King  of  the  Isles.  The  later  lords  of  the  isles 
traced  "their  descent  from  him.  He  appears 
prominently  in  Scottish  history  in  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century,  during  the  reigns  of  David 
I.  and  his  grandson  and  successor,  ^lalcolm  TV. 
The  race  to  which  he  belonged  is  uncertain; 
probably,  like  most  of  his  subjects,  he  was  of 
mixed  descent,  Norwegian  and  Celtic.  Barbftui 
savs  that  one  of  his  descendants,  Angus  of  the 
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Isles,  gave  his  fealty  lo  Bruce  when  the  latter 
was  most  hard  pressed  at  the  beginning  of  liis 
reigii.  reeeiviiij;  him  into  his  castle  of  Dunaverty, 
and  that  he  afterwards  fought  under  the  tircat 
King  at  Bannockhurn.  This  chief  is  the  hero  of 
The  Lord  of  the  Isles,  but  his  name,  for  the  sake 
of  euphony,  has  been  changed  to  Ronald.  John 
Macdonahi.  Jirst  Loni  of  tlie  Isles,  sun  of  Angus 
Og,  received  a  grant  from  Edward  Baliol  of  Mull, 
Skyc,  Isla,  Gihlia,  Kintyre,  Knapdale,  and  other 
lands.  He  married  Margaret,  daughter  <}f  Robert 
}!.,  foumler  of  the  .Stuart  dynasty.  During  the 
troubled  and  disastrous  reign  of  David  II.,  John 
of  the  Isles  was  able  to  maintain  himself  in  a 
state  of  practical  independence  of  the  Scottish 
Crown.  He  was  at  last,  however,  compelled  to 
submit.  He  met  David  at  Inverness  in  13tl!l.  and 
gave  hostages  for  his  (idelity.  He  died  about 
Ki8C.  The  most  powerful  of  this  race  was  Don- 
ald, eldest  son  of  John.  He  set  the  kings  of  Scot- 
land at  defiance,  and  made  treaties  as  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign  with  the  kings  of  England.  He 
married  Mary  Leslie,  daughter  of  Euphemia, 
Coimtess  of  Ross.  Mar^-'s  brother.  Alexander, 
Earl  of  Ross,  by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  tlie  Regent  Albany,  left  an  only  child,  who  be- 
came a  nun.  Donald  claimed  the  earldom  in  his 
wife's  right,  and  when  bis  claim  was  refused  by 
the  Regent  he  prepared  to  maintain  it  by  force. 
Taking  possession  of  Ross,  he  marched  at  the  head 
of  a  large  army  from  Inverness,  through  Moray 
and  Aberdeenshire,  and  threatened  to  destroy  the 
burgh  of  Aberdeen.  Donald  was  defeated  at  Har- 
law  by  the  Earl  of  Mar  on  .luly  25.  1411.  He  died 
aliout  1420  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alex- 
ander. ,Iohn,  son  of  .-Vlexander,  in  14G3  made 
a  treaty  with  Edward  IV.  of  England,  by  which 
he  promised  to  assist  the  English  monarch  in 
the  conquest  of  Scotland. 

Throughout  their  history  the  Lords  of  the  Isles 
plotted  against  the  Scottish  Crown  aiul  were  a 
constant  menace  to  the  tran(|uillity  of  the  realm. 
The  last  lord  was  ,Iohn.  who  forfeited  his  title  in 
140,3.  After  him  there  were  several  spurious 
claimants.  In  1540  *\ie  Crown  annexed  the  lord- 
ship of  the  Isles.  Consult:  Gregory.  History  of 
the  Western  HiiihJnmls  (Glasgow-.  1881)  :  Skene, 
The  Ilifihlanders  of  Scotlniul,  edited  by  Macbain 
(Sterling.  1002)  ;  Mackenzie.  History  of  the  Mac- 
t/o«rt''/.v"(  Inverness.   1882). 

ISLES  OF  SHOALS.  A  cluster  of  eight  bar- 
ren, rocky  islands  in  tlie  Atlantic  Ocean,  off  the 
coast  of  New  Hampshire,  10  miles  southeast  of 
Tortsmouth  (Map:  New  Hampsbire,  L  10).  The 
two  largest  are  Appledore,  containing  400  acres, 
and  Star,  150  acres.  On  these  are  large  hotels 
for  visitors,  who  resort  there  for  the  sea  air, 
boating,  and  fishing.  A  steamer  runs  daily  from 
Portsmouth.  On  White  Island  is  a  revolving 
light  87  feet  above  the  sea.  These  islands  are 
inhabited  by  a  few  fishermen. 

ISLETA,  f-sla'tft.  An  important  pueblo  of 
Tewan  stock,  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  a  few  miles  below  Albuquerque.  New- 
Mexico.  It  ranks  third  among  the  pueblos,  com- 
ing after  Zuni  and  Lagima.  with  a  population  of 
about  1030.  As  in  all  other  pueblos,  the  people 
arc  peaceable,  industrious,  and  self-supporting, 
the  official  returns  for  1000  showing  over  3.500 
bushels  of  wheat  and  nearly  12.000  bushels  of 
corn  to  their  credit,  besides  miscellaneous  vege- 
tables, all  produced  from  an  arid  soil  by  aid  of 
native  irrigation. 
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Isleta,  or  Ysleta,  is  also  the  name  of  a  small 
pueblo  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
about  14  miles  below-  El  Paso,  in  Texas.  It  wa3 
originally  established  under  mission  auspices  by 
refugees  from  the  original  Islela,  above  noted, 
who  accompanied  the  Spanisli  army  on  its  re- 
treat from  New  -Mexico  in  tlie  Pueblo  revolt  in 
1080.  Although  considerably  Mexicanizcd,  the 
inliabitants  stiil  keep  their  Indian  form  of  gov- 
ernment, their  dances,  foot-races,  and  language. 
See  also  Pueulo. 

ISLE  VERTE,  el  vert.  A  town,  island,  and 
river  of  Ouebec,  Canada.  The  town  is  the  capital 
of  Teiniscouata  County,  and  stands  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Isle  Verte  River  and  opposite  the  Isle  Vcrte 
(Map:  Quebec,  G  2).  It  has  a  station  on  the 
International  Railway.  The  inhabitants  are 
mostly  French  Canadians.  Population  (esti- 
mated), 1150. 

ISLEWORTH,  il'werth.  A  suburb  of  Lon- 
don.    See  Heston  and  Islewobtii. 

ISLINGTON,  iz'ling-ton.  A  metropolitan 
borough  of  London,  in  Middlesex,  comprising 
four  parliamentivry  divisions,  two  and  a  half 
miles  north  of  Saint  Paul's.  In  Liverjxiol  Road 
is  the  Royal  Agricultural  Hall  with  a  capacity 
for  50,00(i  persons,  in  which  the  national  horse 
.Tud  cattle  and  other  great  shows  are  held.  Pop- 
ulation of  borough,  in  1801,  310,155;  in  1901, 
334,028. 

IS'LIP.  A  town  in  Suffolk  County,  N.  Y.,  40 
miles  cast  of  New  York  City,  on  Great  South 
Bay,  and  on  the  Long  Island  Railroad  (Map: 
New  York,  G  5).  It  is  about  20  miles  in  length 
and  10  miles  in  width,  comprising  a  number  of 
villages.  Islip  is  a  summer  resort  with  many 
costly  residences.  Great  South  Bay,  attractive 
for  sailing,  is  frequented  also  at  other  seasons  for 
fishing  and  hunting.  Within  the  limits  of  the 
tow-n  are  the  JIanhattan  State  Hospital,  Saint 
Joseph's  Convent,  and  a  fish  bateliery.  Another 
point  of  interest  is  the  Fire  Island  Lighthouse, 
1(16  feet  high.  Blue  Point  oysters  are  shipped  in 
great  quantities.  The  government  is  vested  in  a 
supervisor,  elected  biennially,  and  a  town  board, 
made  up  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  town 
clerk,  and  the  supervisor.  Population,  in  1800, 
8783;   in   1000,   12,545. 

ISMAIL,  es'mS-el'.  Capital  of  a  district  of 
(be  same  name  in  the  Government  of  Bessarabia, 
Russia,  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Kilia, 
an  arm  of  the  Danube,  and  on  the  Rumanian 
frontier  (ilap:  Russia,  C  5).  It  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  grain  and  other  agricultural 
products  and  has  a  custom-house.  Its  position 
on  the  frontier  adds  greatly  to  its  commercial 
importance.  Its  manufacturing  establishmeTits 
include  a  large  number  of  flour-mills,  brick-kilns, 
a  erockcr\--kiIn,  tannerv.  etc.  Steamships  con- 
nect it  with  Odessa  and  other  Black  Sea  and 
Danube  ports.  Population,  in  1807.  31,300.  Is- 
mail is  mentioned  in  the  sixteenth  century  as  a 
fortress,  and  was  of  great  strategical  importance 
under  the  Turkish  rule.  In  1632  it  was  sacked 
bv  the  Cossacks.  It  was  taken  and  destroyed  by 
S'uvarofT  in  December.  1790;  came  into  the  pos- 
.session  of  Russia  in  1812;  w-as  assigned  to  Mol- 
davia by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  1856,  and  trans- 
ferred to  Russia  again  by  the  Berlin  Congress  of 
1878. 
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ISOBAKOMETRIC  LINES. 


ISMAILIA,  es'ma-e'lS-a.  A  village  of  Africa. 
See  GoxDOKOBO. 

ISMAILIA.  A  town  in  tlie  Isthmus  of  Suez, 
on  the  Siu'z  Canal. 

ISMAILIANS,  es'ma-e'le-anz.  See  iloiiAM- 
siEDAX  Sects. 

ISMAIL  PASHA,  es'ma-el'  pa-sha'  (1830- 
95).  Viceio.v  and  Khedive  of  Egj'pt.  He  was 
the  second  son  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  (q.v.),  and  was 
born  at  Cairo.  December  31,  1S30.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Paris,  and  on  his  return  to  Egj'pt  was 
despatched  on  diplomatic  missions  to  several 
European  capitals.  Subsequently  he  was  ap- 
pointed regent  by  his  uncle.  Said  Pasha,  during 
his  absence  in  Europe.  In  1861  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  army,  and  carried  on  a  vic- 
torious campaign  against  the  Sudanese  tribes. 
On  the  death  of  Said"  Pasha  in  1863  he  succeeded 
him  as  Viceroy  of  Egj'pt.  During  the  Civil  War 
in  America  he  acquired  vast  wealth  by  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton.  Regarding  the  construction  of 
the  Suez  Canal  (begun  under  Said  Pasha)  as 
advantageous  for  Egypt,  he  actively  encouraged 
the  enterprise.  In  1866  he  secured  from  the 
Sultan  the  hereditary  succession  to  the  throne 
of  Egypt  in  his  direct  line,  and  in  1867  had 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Khedive.  Xot 
satisfied  with  these  privileges,  he  demanded 
more,  threatening  to  withdraw  the  troops  he 
had  sent  against  the  Cretan  insurgents  and  to 
seize  Crete  if  his  demands  were  refused.  By 
the  advice  of  foreign  powers,  he  recalled  his 
demand.  Nevertheless,  by  extending  his  rule  over 
the  regions  of  the  Upper  Nile,  by  making  foreign 
loans  for  the  increase  of  his  army  and  navy,  and 
by  proposing  the  neutralization  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
he  made  himself  practically  an  independent  sov- 
ereign. The  Sultan  commanded  him  to  reduce 
his  army,  to  recall  his  orders  for  ironclads  and 
breech-loaders,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  eon- 
traction  of  foreign  loans,  threatening  him  with 
deposition  if  he  refused.  Not  receiving  the  ex- 
pected aid  from  Russia  and  other  powers.  Ismail 
submitted.  Later  he  received  new  prerogatives, 
giving  him  control  of  his  army,  and  liberty  to 
make  loans  and  commercial  treaties.  By  the 
building  of  public  roads,  the  introduction  of 
new  methods  of  agriculture,  and  other  innova- 
tions, he  endeavored  to  improve  the  economic 
condition  of  the  country  and  to  civilize  the  sur- 
rounding tribes.  But  the  progressive  measures 
of  the  Khedive  were  accompanied  by  a  reckless 
extravagance  which  involved  the  country  to  the 
limit  of  its  resources  and  made  it  dependent  upon 
the  great  financial  powers.  In  1879  the  govern- 
ments of  France  and  England,  in  view  of  the 
wretched  econcniic  condition  of  p]g^-pt  and  the 
large  interests  of  their  own  citizens  in  the  admin- 
istration, determined  to  interfere  in  behalf  of 
good  government,  and  united  in  demanding  of 
the  Porte  that  the  Khedive  should  commit  the 
portfolios  of  finance  and  public  works  to  English 
and  French  ministers.  The  Khedive  resented!,  any 
interference  of  tlie  Western  powers  with  Egyp- 
tian aflTairs.  The  Sultan  then  offered  to  depose  Is- 
mail Pasha,  and  to  appoint  Halim  Pasha,  Ismail's 
uncle,  as  his  successor:  but  the  powers  advised 
the  Khedive  to  abdicate,  promising  to  support 
his  son,  Tewfik.  The  Sultan  acquiesced  in  the 
course  recommended,  and  on  June  26.  1879.  he 
signed  the  firman  deposing  the  Khedive  in  favor 
of  his  son.  Prince  Mohammed  Tewfik.     Ismail  at 


once  complied  with  the  demand,  and  his  son  was 
proclaimed.  Khedive,  as  Tewfik  I.  Ismail  re- 
ceived an  annual  allowance  of  £50,000  and  left 
Egypt  for  Naples.  In  1888  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Constantinople,  where  he  died  Jlarch  2, 
1895.     See  Egypt. 

ISMENE,  is-me'ne  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  'lafil/vri). 
In  Greek  mythologj',  the  daughter  of  Qidipus  and 
Jocasta,  and  sister  of  Antigone    (q.v.). 

ISMID,  is-med',  or  IZBUD,  Iz-med'.  The 
modern  name  of  Nicomedia  (q.v.). 

ISNARD,  6'nar',  Ma.ximin  (1758-1830).  A 
Fi-ench  politician,  born  at  Grasse.  In  1791  he 
was  Deputy  from  Var  to  the  National  Assembly, 
in  which  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  bold- 
ness and  eloquence.  He  was  reelected  in  1792. 
He  joined  the  Girondists,  and  was  arrested  in 
June,  1793,  but  escaped  and  concealed  himself 
until  the  fall  of  Eo.bespierre.  He  appeared  again 
in  the  Assembly,  and  afterwards  was  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  From  a  violent 
radical  he  developed  into  an  advocate  of  the  coro- 
nation of  Napoleon  (see  his  Reflemotis  relatives 
(III  senatus-consulte  du  2S  florecil.  nn  XT!., 
1804),  and  served  the  Restoration  so  faithfully 
that  he  was  pardoned  for  having  voted  for  the 
death   of  Louis   XVI. 

ISOBAROMETRIC  (rs6-bar'6-met'rik) 
LINES  (from  Gk.  imjs,  isos,  equal  +  Eng.  baro- 
metric, from  Gk.  ^apos,  baros,  weight  -|-  fiirpuv, 
metron,  measure),  or  Isobars.  Lines  joining  the 
places  at  which  the  atmospheric  pressure  re- 
duced to  a  common  level  is  the  same.  Ordinarily 
the  weather  maps  show  the  isobars  for  sea-level, 
and  by  recent  decisions  of  the  International 
Meteorological  Congress  the  barometric  indica- 
tions must  also  be  corrected  for  the  influence  of 
the  variations  of  gravity  so  that  atmospheric 
pressures  may  all  be  expressed  in  uniform  abso- 
lute measures.  Formerly  m-eteorologists  avoided 
the  troubles  and  uncertainties  of  the  reduction  to 
sea-level  by  using  the  departures  of  individual 
barometric  readings  from  the  normal  reading  of 
Ihat  instrument.  These  isabnormal  lines  were 
then  plausibly  converted  into  isobarometric  lines 
by  assuming  that  the  normal  pressure  at  sea- 
level  was  everywhere  the  same,  namely,  760  mil- 
limeters, or  30  inches,  and  adding  the  departures 
from  the  normal  algebraically  to  this  assumed 
normal.  The  resulting  pressures  were  a.ssumed 
to  represent  closely  the  result  that  would  have 
been  given  by  reduction  to  sea-level.  In  1857 
Ferrel  showed  that  the  normal  barometric  pres- 
sure at  sea-level  could  not  possibly  be  uniform, 
but  must  be  lower  in  the  polar  and  higher  in  the 
tropical  regions.  In  1868  Buchan  showed  that 
the  pressures  are  higher  over  the  continents  in 
tlie  winter  and  over  the  oceans  in  the  summer. 
Since  these  dates  the  importance  of  correct  iso- 
bars based  upon  a  correct  method  of  reduction  to 
sea-level  has  been  more  and  more  thoroughly 
appreciated. 

The  terra  'isobarometric'  was  applied  by 
Kaemtz,  about  1830,  to  lines  representing  the 
oscillations  of  the  barometer  or  its  range  from 
niaximum  to  minimum  during  any  month  or 
year,  but  this  usage  is  now  obsolete.  These  oscil- 
lations are  greatest  in  regions  subject  to  the 
passage  of  severe  and  numerous  storms.  They 
are  greater  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  .•Atlan- 
tic Ocean  than  in  the  southern  portion  or  in  cor- 
responding latitudes  on  land. 
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The  distance  l)et\veen  two  neighlioring  isobars 
ia  greater  in  proportion  as  the  winds  are  less, 
and  vice  versa,  the  distance  is  small  when  the 
winds  are  strongest.  The  rate  of  change  of  pres- 
Mire  in  a  unit  of  horizontal  distance  is  called  the 
gradient  of  pressure.  This  barometric  gradient 
may  be  as  large  as  5  millimeters  or  0.25  inch 
of  barometric  pressure  per  degree  of  a  great  circle 
when  gales  of  wind  prevail,  and  much  greater  in 
the  narniw  region  around  a  sturm  centre  within 
■which  hurricane  winds  prevail.  The  barometric 
gradients  attending  storm  winds  must  not  bo 
considered  as  producing  the  winds.  On  the  con- 
trar)-.  the  winds  have  a  great  influence  in  pro- 
ducing the  gradients,  and  much  steeper  ones 
would  occur  if  the  resistances  to  tlie  motion  of 
the  wind  did  not  prevent.  Slaps  of  isobars  and 
gradients  will  be  found  in  connection  with  the 
article  on  Meteorology. 

I'SOBU'TANE.    See  Bi'tane  and  Isobitane. 

ISOCHEIMONAX  (i's.Vkl'm.Vniil)  LINES. 
Lines  that  connect  places  having  the  same  win- 
ter temperature.     See  Isotiieumal  Lines. 

ISOCHRONISM,  l-sok'rAnism  (from  iso- 
chruiKiiis,  from  Gk.  iffdxpnvos,  isorhro>w.i,  eqiuil 
in  time,  from  ftros,  isos,  equal  -f-  xP'^^'os,  chroiios, 
time).  A  pendulum  is  isoehnmous  when  its  vi- 
brations are  performed  in  equal  times,  whether 
these  vibrations  be  large  or  small;  and  it  can 
possess  this  property  by  being  constrained  to 
move  in  a  cj-doidal  arc.  (See  Cycloid.)  Iluy- 
gens,  who  is  believed  to  have  first  applied  the 
pendulum  to  clocks  (q.v.),  made  his  pendulum 
isochronous  by  causing  its  string  to  wrap  and 
imwrap  itself  round  two  equal  cycloidal  cheeks, 
the  diameter  of  whose  generating  circle  was  e<]ual 
to  half  the  length  of  the  pendulum.  This  device 
is  no  longer  used,  however,  and  isochronism  is 
closely  appro.ximatcd  in  practice  by  causing  the 
pendulum  to  describe  a  very  small  circular  arc. 
The  term  is  also  used  in  connection  with  the 
balance  of  watches. 

ISOCHRONOUS  CURVE.    See  Cycloid. 

ISOCLINAL,  i'sA-klT'nal  (from  Gk.  hos.  isos, 
equal  +  (cXiwix,  Idiiicin,  to  incline),  or  I.SOCLINIC 
Line.  An  imaginary  line  on  the  earth's  surface, 
Buch  that  at  all  points  on  it  the  'dip'  of  a  mag- 
netic needle  which  is  suspended  free  to  turn  in 
anj'  direction  is  the  same.  (See  Magnetism, 
Terrestrial,  where  will  be  found  maps  showing 
isoclinals. )  These  lines  are,  in  a  general  sense, 
parallel  to  the  lines  of  equal  latitude  on  the 
earth,  but  this  is,  of  course,  only  a  rough  rela- 
tion. At  two  points  in  the  earth's  surface  the 
magnetic  needle  is  supposed  to  point  vertically 
downward.  The  positions  now  assigned  these 
points,  sometimes  called  the  magnetic  'poles'  of 
the  earth,  are  latitude  70°  .5'  X.,  longitiide  90° 
43'  W.,  and  latitude  7.3°  ,30'  S.,  longitude  147° 
30'  W.  The  main  agonie  line  (q.v.)  passes 
through  these  poles. 

ISOC'RATES  (Lat..  from  Gk.'IffoKpirijj,  7sot- 
ratcs) .  Though  one  of  the  ten  Attic  orators  of 
the  .-Mexandrian  Canon.  Tsocrates  was  rather  a 
publicist  and  a  pamphleteer  than  an  orator.  His 
long  life  (n.c.  4.30.338),  as  Be  Quincey  interest- 
ingly expounds  in  his  essay  on  i^ti/Ie.  spans  the 
century  from  Pericles  to  .Mexander.  In  youth 
he  was  .attached  to  the  Socratic  circle,  and 
Plato  in  the  Phadnis  commends  him  above  other 
orators  for  a  certain  touch   of  philosophy  that 
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might  lead  to  higher  things.  Elsewhere  Plato 
seems  to  allude  to  him  with  irony  as  a  rival 
teacher  and  the  exponent  of  a  competing  ideal 
of  culture.  His  first  school,  opened  at  Chios, 
was  probably  devoted  to  the  professional  rhet- 
oric of  the  law  courts,  and  he  himself  wrote 
forensic  speeches,  a  few  of  which  have  been 
preserved,  but  which  he  was  inclined  to  dis- 
avow in  later  days  when  his  school  at  Athens 
came  to  represent  what  he  regarded  as  the  more 
broad  and  liberal  training  in  essay-writing 
and  epideictic  (display)  oratorj'  on  large  po- 
litical and  Hellenic  themes.  From  personal 
participation  in  the  combats  of  the  law  courts 
or  the  asseniblj'  he  was  shut  out  by  a  weak 
voice  and  an  invincible  timidity.  Isocrates 
stands  for  three  things:  (1)  The  idea  that  the 
Greeks  sliould  unite  to  conquer  Persia.  This  is 
.set  forth  in  his  most  brilliant  performance,  the 
I'uncgi/ricus,  which  cost  him  ten  years,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  published  at  01ym))ia  in 
n.c.  380.  Failing  to  influence  Athens  and  Si)arta, 
he  appealed  to  individuals,  Jason  of  Pher;p,  the 
tyrant  Dionysius,  Philip  of  Jlacedon.  The  legend 
consecrated  by  Jlilton's  sonnet  that  the  "dis- 
honest victory  at  Cha'ronca,  fatal  to  liberty, 
killed  with  report  tliat  old  man  eloquent,"  is  suf- 
ficiently refuted  by  the  tone  of  the  letter  to 
Philip.  Indeed,  the  conquest  of  Asia  by  .\lex- 
ander,  though  not  accomplished  by  a  union  of 
Athens  and  Sparta,  was  in  man}'  ways  a  striking 
fulfillment  of  the  i)rophecies  of  the  I'anegt/ricus. 
(2)  Isocrates's  ideal  of  culture  as  a  faculty  of 
elegant  disquisition  occupying  the  happy  mean  be- 
tween the  narrow  utilitarianism  of  the  advocate 
and  the  unprofitable  sul)tlctics  of  a  Plato  is  to 
us,  as  exemplified  in  his  writings, a  ridiculous  and 
platitudinous  tiling.  But  nevertheli>ss  his  school 
did  as  much  as  the  Academy  of  Plato  to  make 
the  Athens  of  the  fourtli  century  tlie  schoolmis- 
tress of  Greece.  Dissertations  have  been  written 
about  his  pupils.  From  that  school,  says  Cicero, 
as  from  the  Trojan  horse,  a  company  of  naught 
but  chieftains  issued  forth.  (3)  Isocrates,  though 
not  himself  a  great  writer,  holds  a  great  place  in 
the  evolutiim  of  European  prose.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  the  brilliant  Sophist  Gorgias,  who  freely  em- 
ployed a<  ornaments  of  prose  jingling  assiinaiice, 
alliteration,  balanced  antithesis  of  thought  and 
expression,  striking  metaphor,  and  other  rhetori- 
cal features  of  Greek  poetri'.  Isocrates  tem- 
pered the  excess  of  these  'Gorgian  figures.'  but 
retained  them  so  far  as  consonant  with  the 
genius  of  ornate  but  not  extravagant  prose.  He 
also  practiced  and  taught  the  smooth  organic 
structure  of  the  long  rhythmical  period,  the 
avoidance  of  hiatus,  tlie  conscious  variation  of 
phrase  and  selection  of  synonym.  Those  and 
many  other  traits  of  style  employed  by  him  in 
a  me<'lianical  and  monotonous  way  were  studied 
in  him  by  the  world's  three  great  masters  of 
prose,  Plato,  Demosthenes,  and  later.  Cicero.  And 
Cicero  has  made  them  the  common  property  of 
all  educated  men  in  theory,  if  not  in  practice. 

Isocrates's  twenty-one  orations  and  ten  pos- 
sibly genuine  letters  fill  two  small  volumes  of 
the  Teulmer  texts.  They  were  translated  into 
Kngli-<li  by  Dinsdale  and  Young  (London,  17.52), 
but  ar.>  dull  in  any  but  their  Greek  dress. 
There  is  an  ample  analysis  and  account  of  all 
of  them  in  .Tebb.  Attic  Drntors.  vol.  ii.  (London, 
1870).  That  work  and  Blass,  Attische  Bered- 
samkeit   (Leipzig,  1868-80;  2d  ed.,  1887-93),  will 
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meet  all  the  needs  of  the  student.  There  is  a 
good  English  annotated  edition  of  the  Pane- 
gyricus  by  .Sandys,  and  selected  orations  have 
been  edited  with  German  notes  by  Rauchenstein- 
Reinhardt    (lli'rlin). 

I'SODIMOR'PHOUS  SERIES.  '  See  Isomor- 
phism. 

ISODYNAMIC  (I's6-di-nam'ik)  LINES  (Gk. 
laoBimiwi,  isodynaiitos,  having  equal  power,  from 
fffos,  isos,  equal  +  dvmfus,  dynamis,  power, 
from  dvi/cur8ai,  dyiiasthai,  to  be  able).  An  im- 
aginary line  on  the  earth's  surface,  such  that 
at  each  point  on  it  the  total  magnetic  force  due 
to  the  earth  has  the  same  numerical  value.  This 
force  is  not  a 'maximum  at  the  magnetic  poles; 
but  there  are  two  points  in  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere and  two  in  the  Southern,  called  "foci,'  at 
which  the  force  is  a  maximum :  that  is.  at  each 
of  these  points  the  force  is  greater  than  for  any 
point  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

ISOGAMY,  i-sog'ami  (from  Gk.  taos.  inos, 
equal  +  -jdiios.  fjnmos.  marriage).  A  condition  in 
plants  in  which  the  pairing  sex-cells  (gametes)  are 
similar,  that  is.  they  show  no  evident  distinction 
into  male  and  female.  Only  the  lowest  plants 
are  isogamous.  The  contrasting  term  is  'heterog- 
amy'   (q.v. ).     See  Fertilization. 

I'SOGE'OTHERMS.  The  name  giAen  to  im- 
aginary zones  beneath  the  earth's  surface  passing 
through  points  of  equal  temperature. 

ISOGONTC  (I's.Vgon'ik)  LINES  (from  Gk. 
taos,  isos,  equal  -f-  yuvta,  yiJiiia.  angle).  Lines 
connecting  those  points  on  the  earth's  surface  at 
■which  the  deviation  of  the  magnetic  needle  from 
the  meridian,  or  the  so-called  magnetic  declina- 
tion, is  the  same.  The  isogonic  lines,  together  with 
the  isodynamie  and  isoclinie  lines,  when  drawn 
on  globes  or  maps,  give  a  complete  presentation 
of  the  magnetic  state  of  the  globe,  as  manifested 
at  the  earth's  surface.  These  lines  cover  the 
globe  in  a  rather  irregular  manner  and  vary  in 
position,  not  only  slightly  from  hour  to  hour  and 
day  to  day,  but  qiiite  appreciably  from  year  to 
year,  which  latter  changes  are  spoken  of  as  the 
secular  changes  in  terrestrial  magnetism.  A 
chart  showing  these  lines  will  he  found  in  the  ar- 
ticle on  SIaon'ETI.sm,  Terrestrial,  which  should 
be  read  in  this  connection.  See  also  Declixa- 
Tiox  and  Compass, 

ISOGONISM,  1  sog'ij-nizm.    See  IsoiiORPHisM. 

ISOLA  BELLA,  e'z6-la  bel'hi.  One  of  the 
Piorromean  Islands  (q.v,)  in  Lago  Maggiore 
(q,v, ),  Italy. 

ISOLA  isEL  LIRI,  del  le're.  A  e'ty  in  the 
Province  of  Caserta.  Italy.  9G  miles  northwest 
of  Xaplc^;,  on  the  rivers  Liri  (Liris)  and  Fibreno 
( Fibrenus ) .  which  furnish  power  for  paper  and 
woolen  factories  (Jlap:  Italy,  F  2).  As  the 
name  indicates,  the  main  town  is  on  an  island 
in  the  Liri,  which  has  magnificent  waterfalls  80 
feet  high.  Half  a  mile  beyond  the  picturesque  es- 
tate of  Count  Balsorano  are  the  twelfth-century 
Church  of  San  Domenico  and  the  tenth-century 
monastery  where  Gregorv  VII.  was  once  a  monk. 
The  Isola  San  Paolo  is  supposed  to  be  the  Insula 
Arpinas,  where  Cicero  was  born.  His  ancestral 
villa  here,  which  in  the  time  of  Domitian  be- 
longed to  the  poet  Silius  Italicus  (q.v.),  is  de- 
scribed by  him  Dr  l.eq.  2,  ."?,  Five  miles  west  of 
Isola  Del  Liri  is  the  thirteenth-century  abbev  of 
Santi  Giovanni  e  Paolo  di  Casamari,  now  State 
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property.  As  an  example  of  early  Gothic  it  is 
rivaled  in  Italy  only  by  the  Convent  of  Fossanova 
in  Sonnino  (q.v.).  The  name  Casamari  com- 
memorates the  birthplace  of  Marius,  who,  like 
Cicero,  made  his  home  in  the  neighboring  town 
of  Arpino  (q.v, ) — ancient  Arpinum,  Isola  haa 
stone-quarries,  and  is  lighted  by  electricity.  Pop- 
ulation (commune),  in  1881,  6489;  in  1901,  8202. 

ISOLA  GROSSA,  gros'sa.  A  long  and  nar- 
row island  oil'  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  Austria. 
Area,  35  square  miles  (Map:  Austria,  D  5).  It 
is  poorly  watered,  but  nevertheless  produces. 
southern  fruits,  such  as  grapes,  olives,  and  figs. 
It  has  a  population  of  over  3000,  mostly  Croats, 
and  its  chief  town.  Sale,  has  a  harbor,  a  light- 
house, and  a  population  of  over  700. 

ISOLA  MADRE,  ma'dra.  One  of  the  Borro- 
mean  Islands  (q.v.)  in  Lago  Maggiore  (q.v.), 
Italy. 

ISOLANI,  e's6-lii'ne,  .Johann  Ludwig  Hek- 
TOR,  Count  (1.586-1040).  An  Imperial  cavalry 
leader  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  bom  at  Ciijrz, 
of  a  noljle  Cypriot  family.  He  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  'Turks  in  1602 ;  and  after  his  escape 
became  commander  of  a  regiment  of  Croats.  In 
1632  he  was  put  in  command  of  all  the  Croatian 
forces;  two  years  later  he  was  made  Count,  after 
deserting  Wallenstein.  A  clever  leader  of  light 
cavalry,  and  a  terrible  raider,  Isolani  fought  in 
Picardy  and  Burgundy  (1636),  then  in  Hesse, 
Pomerania,  and  along  the  Upper  Rhine  against 
Guebriant. 

ISOLATION  (from  isolate,  from  Fr.  isoler. 
It.  isolure,  from  ML,  insulate,  to  separate,  from 
Lat.  insula,  island,  from  in.  in  +  salum,  sea,  CJk. 
(rdXos,  salos,  surge).  In  evolution,  the  separa- 
tion or  segregation  of  any  assemblage  of  plants  or 
animals  in  a  limited  area,  so  tliat  the  incipient 
varieties  or  species  are  prevented  from  breeding 
with  those  of  adjoining  regions.  Through  such 
isolation  the  leveling  effects  of  free  crossing  or 
mixing  with  allied  varieties  is  prevented,  llius 
variations  or  nascent  species  become  localized, 
with  the  result  that  there  are  many  thousands 
of  local  races,  varieties,  and  species. 

Besides  geographical  isolation,  there  arc  other 
kinds  of  segregation.  Darwin  suggested  two 
forms :  ( I )  Arising  from  organisms  breeding  at 
slightly  different  seasons;  (2)  "from  varieties  of 
the  same  kind  preferring  to  pair  together."  To 
the  first  of  these  may  be  added  the  inbreeding  of 
butterflies  of  two  different  liroods.  a  part  of  one 
brood  being  belated  and  flying  with  their  'nephews 
and  nieces.'     See  Digoxeutism. 

I>amarck  was  the  first  to  broach  the  subject 
of  the  doctrine  of  isolation  as  a  factor  in  species- 
making  in  referring  to  man.  Considering  organ- 
isms in  general,  he  points  out  that  in  reproduc- 
tive unions  the  crossings  between  the  individuals 
which  have  different  qualities  or  forms  arc  neces- 
sarily oppo.sed  to  the  continuous  propagation  of 
these  qualities  and  their  forms.  He  then  instances 
man,  and  says  that,  if  distance  of  habitation  did 
not  separate  men,  the  intermixture  by  generation 
would  cause  the  general  characteristics  distin- 
guishing difl'ercnt  nations  to  disappear.  Wagner 
(1868)  has  fully  proved  by  numerous  examples 
the  importance  of  migration  and  isolation  in  spe- 
cies-making.  See  Migration,  Wagner's  L.^w  of. 

As  a  result  of  fifteen  years'  collecting  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  of  land  shells  belonging  mostly 
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to  genera  found  nowhere  else,  Gulick  established 
the  fact  that  in  each  mountain  valley  of  tlio 
forest  region  of  Oahii  there  is  a  great  nuniher 
of  local  species  (200.  represented  by  700  or  800 
varieties)  belonging  to  several  genera,  and  that 
each  of  the  twenty  valleys  contains  one  or  more 
local  varieties  or  species  restricted  to  that  valley. 
On  tracing  this  wonderfully  dilVercntiatcd  assem- 
bly from  valley  to  valley,  it  became  apparent  that 
a  slight  variation  in  the  occupants  of  a  valley  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  adjacent  valley  lie- 
comes  more  prunciunocd  in  the  next  or  third 
valley,  still  more  in  the  fourth,  and  so  on.  Thus 
he  was  able  roughly  to  estimate  the  amount  of  di- 
vergence between  the  occupants  of  any  two  given 
valleys  by  measuring  the  number  of  miles  be- 
tween them  (Romanes).  Gulick  thinks  the  evo- 
lution of  these  dilierent  forms  cannot  be  attrib\it- 
ed  to  dilTcrences  in  their  external  conditions.  The 
forest  area,  covering  one  of  the  nunuitain  ranges. 
in  which  the  snails  live,  is  about  40  miles  long 
and  5  or  0  miles  wide.  He  states  that  the 
rainfall  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  mountain  is 
somewhat  heavier  than  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
the  higher  ridges  of  the  mountains  are  cooler  than 
the  valleys;  but  the  valleys  on  one  side  of  tlie 
range  have  a  climate  the  same  in  every  respect. 
The  vegetation  in  the  valleys  differs  somewhat 
from  that  on  the  ridges;  but  the  vegetation  of  the 
dilTcrent  valleys  is  much  the  same;  the  birds,  in- 
sects, and  larger  animals  are  the  same.  Tliough, 
as  .far  as  we  can  observe,  the  conditions  are  the 
game  in  the  vallej's  on  one  side  of  the  range,  each 
has  a  molluscan  fauna  differing  in  some  degree 
from  that  of  anj'  other.  He  also  adds  that  a 
genus  is  rejiresented  in  several  successive  valleys 
by  allied  species,  sometimes  feeding  on  the  same, 
sometimes  on  different  plant.s.  In  every  such 
ease  it  appeared  that  tlie  valleys  that  arc  nearest 
to  each  other  furnish  the  most  nearly  allied  forms, 
and  a  full  set  of  the  varieties  of  each  species  pre- 
sents a  minute  gradation  of  forms  between  the 
more  divergent  types  found  in  the  more  widely 
separated  localities.  After  giving  reasons  tor 
the  belief  that  this  variation  is  not  due  to  dif- 
ferences in  their  external  conditions.  Gulick  con- 
cludes tlint  the  difference  is  due  to  a  corre- 
.sponding  difference  in  the  time  of  separation  of 
each  variety,  and  also  to  what  he  terms  'cumula- 
tive segregation.'  'segregate  lireeding.'  and  'inde- 
pendent generation.'  In  his  interesting  essay  on 
I'hysiolofiical  .^election  (1880  and  1807),' Ro- 
manes states  that  the  essence  of  the  principle 
consists  in  all  eases  of  the  diversifying  effect  of 
cross-infertility,  whensoever  and  howsoever  it 
may  happen  in  partie\ilar  eases  to  have  been 
caused.  (See  Phy.sioi.ogicwl  Selection. )  It  is 
to  be  observed  (hat  this  is  but  little  different 
from  Gviliek's  'cunmlative'  or  'intensive'  segre- 
gation. See  Evolution,  paragraph  Factors  of 
Evolution ;  Classific.mion  op  Animals,  para- 
graph  f^pecics. 

After  all  the  careful  work  done  by  Gulick.  it 
is  yet  to  be  doubted  whether  the  chief  or  initial 
factors  in  the  wonderful  specialization  which  has 
taken  place  in  (he  land  shells  of  Oahu  are  not 
the  result  of  migration  into  new  regions,  vary- 
ing in  natural  conditions.  For  the  present,  then, 
Wagner's  factors  of  migration  into  areas  with 
differincr  conditions  of  life,  and  isolation,  and  the 
consequent  prevention  of  intercrossing  with  the 
original  or  parent  forms,  may  be  accepted  as  the 
essential   causes  of  the  origin   of   perhaps   two- 
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thirds  to  one-half  of  existing  as  well  as  extinct 
species. 

HiiiLiOGRAPHY.  Ucbcr  die  Daruinisehc  Theorie 
i»  Bezug  auf  die  ijeographische  Verbreitung  der 
Organimnen  (Munich,  1808)  ;  The  Darwinian 
Theory  and  the  Laic  of  tlie  Migration  of  Organ- 
isms (Leipzig,  1808;  trans,  by  Laird,  London, 
1873)  ;  Leber  den  Einfliiss  der  gcugraphisrhen 
[sulirung  und  Colonirnhihinng  auf  die  morpho- 
luiiisvhen  Verundrrunyt  ]i  drr  Orgiiiiisnicn  (iMu- 
ni'ch,  1870)  ;  (iulick,'  "On  Diversity  of  Evolu- 
tion Under  One  Set  of  External  Coiulitions,"  in 
■loiiriial  of  the  Linnean  Socieli/  (London.  187'2)  ; 
Divergent  Evolution  Through  ('uniulatirc  tlegre- 
gation  (ib.,  1888);  "Divergent  Evolution  and 
the  Darwinian  Theory,"  in  American  .lourmil  of 
Science  (Xew  Haven,  .lanuary.  1890)  ;  "Inten- 
sive Segregation,  or  Divergence  Through  Inde- 
pendent Transformation,"  in  Journal  of  the 
lAnncan  Hocictji  (London.  1800)  ;  Romanes, 
"Physiological  Selection."  in  ■lournal  of  the 
Linnean  Hocieli)  (ib.,  1880). 

ISOLD,    ISOLDE,    ISOND,    ISOUD.       See 

ISEII.T. 

ISOMERISM,  i-s5m'er-iz'm.  See  Chemtstby; 
Valency;  Carhon  CoMi-oiNn.s;  Stebeo-Ciiem- 
isTRY;  Cyanic  Acid;  Ali.otropy. 

ISOMORPHISM,  rsi'.-mor'fiz'm  (from  iso- 
miirphijuK.  from  (ik.  imif,  I'.so.s.  equal  4-  Ifii'f'fl, 
morphc,  fcum ) .  The  relationship  existing  be- 
tween solid  substances  which  arc  similar  in  their 
chemical  composition  and  constitution,  have  simi- 
lar crystalline  forms,  and  are  eapa!)le  of  forming 
homogeneous  mixed  crystals  ('solid  solutions'), 
and  each  of  which  is  capable  of  growing  in  a 
saturated  solution  of  another,  the  latter  then 
forming  a  mantle  around  the  first  as  a  nucleus. 
Ostwald  proposes  to  define  the  relationship  \>c- 
tween  two  isomorphous  substances  as  the  capac- 
ity of  one  to  cause  immediate  crystallization  in 
a  supersaturated  solution  of  another,  just  as  a 
crystal  of  any  s\ibstanee  is  capable  of  causing 
its  ow^l  sujiersaturated  solution  to  crystallize 
immediately.  It  nuist,  however,  be  observed  that 
while  the  relationship  of  isomorphism  certainly 
exists,  our  knowledge  of  its  intimate  nature  is 
very  vague,  and  neither  of  the  above  definitions 
gives  adequate  expression  to  all  of  (he  known 
facts.  The  ordinary  carbonates  of  calcium  (cal- 
eite),  magnesium  (magnesite).  iron  (siderite), 
manganese  (rhodoehrosite) ,  and  zinc  (smith- 
sonite)  all  form  crystals  of  the  same  crystal 
system,  and  fir  the  most  jiart  of  the  same  crystal 
class  (see  Crystallocrapiiy-)  ;  and,  further, 
their  corresponding  interfacial  angles  approach 
to  the  same  values.  Not  all  substances  clo.sely 
related  in  their  chemical  composition  are  iso- 
morphous. and.  exceptionally,  substances  which 
h.ave  no  chemical  relationship  have  similar  sym- 
metry of  crystals  and  angles  in  close  corre- 
spondence. (Such  an  accidental  resemblance  of 
the  crystal  forms  of  chemically  unrelated  sub- 
stances is  described  as  'isogonism.')  In  the  ca.se 
of  salts,  the  chemical  component  which  seems 
mainly  to  condition  the  synimctrv  of  the  mole- 
cule is  the  acid  radical,  the  metal  having  less 
influence  upon  the  crystal's  symmetry,  though 
affecting  the  size  of  crystal  angles.  (See  MoB- 
piioTROPiSM.)  The  met^als  of  a  series  of  iso- 
morphous salts  are  said  to  be  isomorphous  ele- 
ments, and  it  is  found  that  for  the  most  part 
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they  are  of  the  same  or  related  groups  of  ele- 
ments.    See  Periodic  Law. 

\^■hcn  a  substance  has  been  found  to  form 
crystals  of  more  than  one  kind  it  is  said  to  be 
dimorphous,  trimorphous,  or  polymorphous,  the 
term  dimorphous  being  used  in  a  general  sense 
to  describe  substances  which  exhibit  three  or 
more  as  well  as  two  kinds  of  crystals.  Sulphur 
crystallizes  from  fusion  in  long  needle-like  cr3"s- 
tals  of  monoclinic  symmetry,  but  from  a  solution 
in  carbon  bisulphide  in  orthorhombic  crystals. 
Under  other  special  conditions  it  assumes  other 
kinds  of  sjTiimetry.  Carbonate  of  lime,  which 
is  generally  found  crystallized  in  nature  as  hex- 
agonal (trigonal)  crystals  (calcite),  is  less  fre- 
quently found  in  crystals  belonging  to  the  ortho- 
rhombic  system,  and  with  different  physical 
properties  from  those  of  calcite.  As  explained 
above,  calcite  belongs  in  an  isomorphous  series 
with  carbonate  of  magnesia,  carbonate  of  iron, 
carbonate  of  zinc,  etc.  Aragonite,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  member  of  a  different  isomorphous 
group  in  which  are  carbonate  of  strontium,  car- 
bonate of  barium,  and  carbonate  of  lead.  A 
double  group  of  this  kind  connected  by  a  dimor- 
phous substance  (carbonate  of  lime  as  calcite 
and  aragonite)  is  kno\vn  as  an  isodimorphous 
group  or  series.  See  Cbystallography  ;  Chem- 
istry ;  Atomic  Weights. 

ISOPERIMETRIC  FIGURES  (from  Gk.  hot, 
isos.  equal  -|-  inplij^Tpov,  perimetrori,  perimeter, 
from  Tepl,  peri,  around  +  lUrpov.  metron,  meas- 
ure). Plane  figures  having  equal  perimeters.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  all  problems  which  de- 
manded the  statement  of  a  maximum  or  minimum 
property  of  functions  were  called  isoperimetric 
problems.  To  the  oldest  problems  of  this  kind 
belong  especially  those  in  which  one  curve  with 
a  maximum  or  minimum  property  was  to  be 
found  from  a  class  of  curves  of  equal  perimeters. 
That  the  circle,  of  all  isoperimetric  figures,  gives 
the  maximum  area  is  said  to  have  been  known 
to  Pythagoras.  In  the  writings  of  Pai)pus  a 
series  of  propositions  relating  to  figures  of  equal 
perimeters  is  found.  In  the  fourteenth  century 
the  Italian  mathematicians  also  worked  on  prob- 
lems of  this  kind.  But  Bernoulli  (1696)  and 
Euler  (1744)  applied  the  calculus  of  variations 
to  these  problems,  and  Euler  gave  a  purely  ana- 
lytic treatment  in  his  celebrated  work,  Methodus 
Inveniendi  Lineas  Ctirvas.  .  .  .  This  theory 
culminated  in  the  calculus  of  variations,  La- 
grange supplying  the  appropriate  notation.  An 
illustration  of  problems  of  this  class  is  that  of 
Jakob  Bernoulli — of  all  curves  of  the  same 
length  described  on  a  given  base,  to  determine  one 
such  that  the  area  of  a  second  curve,  each  of 
whose  ordinates  is  a  given  function  of  the  cor- 
responding ordinate  or  arc  of  the  first,  may  be 
a  maximum  or  a  minimum.     See  Maxima  and 

illXIMA. 

ISOP'ODA  (Xeo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Gk.  1<to!, 
isos,  equal  +  irofJs,  pons,  foot).  An  order  of 
malacostracous  crustaceans  of  the  section  Ar- 
throstraca,  mostly  aquatic — some  marine,  some 
inhabitants  of  tresh  waters — but  some  terres- 
trial, inhabiting  damp  places,  as  the  wood-louse 
and  the  like.  They  are  easily  recognized  by  the 
fact  that  the  body  is  flattened  dorso-vent rally, 
and  many  of  them — e.g.  the  'sowbug*  or  'pillbug' 
(Porcellio) — have  the  habit  of  rolling  up  into 
a  ball  with  the  head  tucked  safely  inward.  The 
Vol.  XI.— 2. 
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first  segment  of  the  thorax  is  fused  with  the 
head,  but  the  remaining  seven  are  free,  and  bear 
limb-like  appendages  without  gills.  In  females 
the  basal  joints  of  several  of  these  appendages 
bear  laraellfe,  which  form  a  brood-pouch  for  the 
eggs.  There  is  never  any  carapace.  The  maxil- 
lipcds,  of  which  there  is  only  a  single  pair,  usu- 
ally fuse  to  form  a  sort  of  lower  lip.  The  ab- 
dominal appendages  are  hiramose,  and  serve  for 
swimming  and  breathing;  the  most  anterior  pair 
are  usually  thick,  and  form  an  operculum  which 
serves  to  protect  the  more  delicate  appendages 
behind.  The  heart  is  situated  chiefly  in  the  ab- 
domen, but  extends  forward  a  short  distance  into 
the  thorax.  While  most  qf  the  species  lead  a 
free  life,  some  of  the  marine  forms  (Cymothoa, 
etc. )  are  parasitic  on  fishes  or  on  other  crusta- 
ceans, or  bore  into  wood,  etc.  See  illustration 
under  Gbibble. 

One  group  (Bopyridse)  are  parasitic,  living 
under  the  carapace  of  various  shrimps.  The  fe- 
males of  Bopyrus  palwmoneticola  (Packard)  are 
many  times  larger  than  the  males,  and  are  much 
degenerated,  the  head  being  without  eyes  and 
appendages;  they  retain  their  position  on  their 
host  by  means  of  the  sharp,  hook-like  legs  around 
the  edge  of  the  body.  The  male  in  general  ap- 
pearance shows  but  slight  modifications  and  is 
about  one-fifth  as  large  as  the  female,  and  is 
lodge^d  partly  out  of  sight  under  the  ventral 
plates  of  its  consort. 

Some  of  these  forms  are  notably  degenerate. 
The  Isopoda  are  a  comparatively  small  group, 
and  are  generally  small  individuals,  few  species 
reaching  a  length  of  one  inch,  except  in  the  colos- 
sal deep-sea  Bathynomiis  giganteus,  dredged  in 
the  Caribbean  Sea  from  a  depth  of  nearly  a  mile. 
The  colors  are  usually  dull,  blackish,  gray,  or 
brown ;  but  some  of  the  marine  forms  are  highly 
colored,  red  or  brown,  according  to  the  hue  of 
the  seaweed  they  rest  on. 

Fossil  isopods,  though  of  little  geological  im- 
portance, are  knowTi  from  rocks  as  early  as  the 
Upper  Devonian  and  Carboniferous ;  also  from 
the  .Jurassic  limestones  of  Bavaria  and  other 
Jlesozoic  formations.  Most  of  them  have  some 
superficial  resemblance  to  the  marine  Sphiieroma, 
and  to  the  t-errestrial  wood-lice  of  modern  time. 
See  Cri'stacea. 

I'SOQUIN'OLINE.     See  QrixoLijfE. 

ISOSPONDYLI.  I'so-spon'dMi  ( Neo-Lat.  nom. 

pi.,  from  Gk.  liros,  isos,  equal  +  o-Trii-Si/Xos.  spon- 
dglos,  vertebra ) .  An  order  of  teleost  fishes,  the 
soft-rayed  fishes.  They  have  the  anterior  verte- 
brse  simple,  unmodified;  the  mesocoracoid  arch 
is  always  well  developed,  and  the  strong  shoulder- 
girdle  is  connected  with  the  cranium.  There  are 
no  auditory  ossicles.  The  scales  usually  are 
cycloid,  the  ventral  fins  abdominal.  It  is  a 
large  group,  comprising  the  tarpons,  lady- fishes, 
herrings,  shads,  sardines,  anchovies,  menhadens, 
salmons,  trouts,  whitefishes.  and  related  fami- 
lies, and,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  the  Iniomi 
(q.v.)  also.  Consult  Jordan  and  Evermann, 
Fishes  of  Northern  and  Middle  America  (Wash- 
ington, 1896). 

ISOTHERAL  (i-soth'er-al)  LINES,  or  ISO- 
THER.a;  (from  Gk.  fo-os.  i.50.s,  equal  +  S^pot, 
tberos.  summer).  Lines  that  connect  together 
places  that  have  the  same  mean  summer  tem- 
perature. 
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ISOTHERMAL,  i's6-thfr'i»«l  (from  Gk.  taoi, 
isos.  eijiial  -r  dipinT).  thcrmf,  hoiit).  In  pliysics, 
an  isotlieriiuil  is  a  line  drawn  on  any  diagram 
80  as  to  ri-prcscnt  the  suecessive  values  of  the 
properties  of  a  body  as  it  undergoes  certain 
changes,  the  temperature  being  kept  constant. 
Thus,  if  the  properties  of  the  body  which  are 
to  be  obsened  and  noted  are  its  pressure  and 
volume,  the  isothermal  curves  arc  drawn  on  a 
diagram  having  pressure  and  volume  as  ordinates 
and  absciss:r.  The  isothennals  of  a  typical  sub- 
stance,  carbonic-acid   gas,   COj,   in   the   form   of 


vapor  and  liquid,  are  given  in  the  accompanying 
figure.  Considering  any  of  the  lower  curves — 
i.e.  the  isothermals  for  temjx'ratures  less  than 
31°  C. — it  is  seen  to  consist  of  three  parts;  the 
nearly  vertical  portion  is  the  isothermal  for  the 
liquid;  the  horizontal  portion,  for  the  process  of 
evaporation  of  the  liquid;  the  curve  at  the  right, 
which  is  nearly  an  hyperbola,  is  for  the  vapor 
after  all  the  liquid  has  evaporated.  The  isother- 
mals for  temperatures  higher  than  31°  C.  do 
not  have  any  horizontal  portion,  showing  that 
as  the  gaseous  substance  is  compressed  at  these 
temperatures  it  never  condenses  and  becomes  a 
liquid — if  it  did  condense,  the  curve  would  be- 
come horizontal,  because  when  the  temperature 
is  kept  constant  the  pressure  of  the  condensing 
vapor  does  not  change.  (See  Heat.)  There- 
fore, if  the  gas  is  to  be  liquefied,  it  must  be  at 
a  temperature  lower  than  31°  C. — i.e.  lower 
than  the  temperat\ire  corresponding  to  the  first 
isothermal  which  dees  not  have  a  horizontal  por- 
tion. This  temperature  is  called  the  'critical' 
tempcrnturc. 

ISOTHERMAL  LINES,  or  IsoTnERMs.  In 
meteornlng^-,  lines  that  connect  places  having  the 
same  temperature  for  a  day,  month,  or  for  any 
given  interval  of  time.  Systems  of  isothermal 
lines  for  daily  maps,  as  well  as  for  monthly  and 
annual  means,  present  in  a  very  graphic  manner 
the   prevailing  temperature  conditions,   and   are 


therefore  of  universal  use  in  meteorologj'.  They 
seem  to  have  been  first  used  by  Alexander  von 
Humboldt  in  1817;  but  lines  of  equal  departure 
from  normal  values  were  independently  used  by 
Brands  in  his  studies  of  the  daily  weather  map 
and  the  storms  of  Europe.  Isothermal  lines  co- 
incide only  accidentally,  if  at  all,  with  small 
circles  of  latitude,  owing  to  the  great  inlluence 
of  tlie  distribution  of  land  and  water  on  the 
temperature  of  the  air.  The  temperatures  ob- 
served at  the  respective  stations  must  be  cor- 
rected or  reduced  to  the  standard  level  surface 
of  the  globe,  in  order  that  they  may  be  compar- 
able with  each  other.  This  reduction  intro- 
duces discrei)ancies.  but  there  are  many  reasons 
for  retaining  it.  The  rate  of  reduction  adopted 
by  llann  and  other  climatologists  is  0.50"  C. 
per  100  meters,  or  1°  F.  for  ;i70  feet.  If  a  chart 
has  btcn  constructed  using  this  rate  of  reduction, 
and  one  should  desire  to  know  the  temperature 
at  the  top  of  a  mountain,  whose  altitude  is  given, 
we  have  but  to  read  from  the  chart  the  tempera- 
ture at  sea-level,  apply  the  reduction  to  the  given 
altitude,  and  get  at  once  appro.vimately  the 
temperature  of  the  summit.  The  accuracy  of  this 
method  is,  however,  limited  by  the  fact  that  the 
rate  of  diminuti(m  of  temperature  varies  so 
much  that  the  adoption  of  an  average  rate  is 
liable  to  lead  us  astray.  Charts  of  isotherms 
for  each  month  of  the  year  and  for  the  whole 
globe  have  been  constructed,  first  by  Huchan, 
and  afterwards  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau,  and  were  published  in  full  in  1000  in  ele- 
gant style  in  Bartholomew's  I'htjsical  Atlas.  Iso- 
thermal lines  can  be  calculated  and  drawn  for  the 
upper  levels  of  the  atmosphere  by  using  observa- 
tions on  mountain-tops  and  in  balloons  and  kites. 
Lines  of  this  character  were  first  drawn  by  Hcrgc- 
scll  for  Europe  for  certain  days  in  ISDS-IDOO,  on 
which  sullicicnt  data  were  collected  by  means  of 
balloons  and  kites.  These  lines  show  that  large 
variations  in  temperature  occur  at  the  highest 
attainable  levels,  and  that  the  atmosphere  in 
general  is  a  mixture  of  masses  of  descending 
cold  air  and  ascending  warm  air.  See  charts 
under  Temperaturk.  Tkrrestri.vi^;  and  Distri- 
lUTiox  OF  Animals:  al-so  articles  Climate; 
Distribution  of  Animals;  Meteobology. 

ISOTTARD,  e'zrrr.'iir',  Niccol6,  known  as 
XiccoLo  i)E  Malte  in  France  (1775-1818).  An 
Italian  composer  and  musician,  born  in  Malta. 
He  was  educated  for  the  navy,  and  afterwards 
entered  commercial  life:  but  meanwhile  he  stud- 
ied the  piano  under  Pin  in  Paris,  and  harmony 
under  Vella  and  Aznpanli  in  Malta.  Later, 
while  in  Italy,  he  received  further  instruction 
from  Amendola,  Sala.  and  Guglielmi.  In  1795 
he  produced  his  first  opera  L'aviiso  ai  mnritnti. 
The  reputation  gained  by  several  works  of  the 
kind  obtained  for  him  the  position  of  chapel- 
master  to  the  Order  of  Saint  .lohn  of  .lerusalem 
in  Malta.  In  1708  he  went  to  Paris,  and  met 
there  Kodolphe  Kreutzcr,  who  collaborated  with 
liim  in  two  of  his  operas.  One  of  his  first  suc- 
cesses was  Michel- Awie  (1802).  He  also  be- 
cam.e  known  as  a  pianist.  He  wrote  for  the 
Opf-ra  Comique  until  Boieldieu's  grow-ing  popu- 
larity, and  the  election  in  1817  of  that  composer 
to  the  Academy,  an  honor  which  Isouard  covet- 
ed, caused  him  to  abandon  himself  to  dissipa- 
tion. The  next  year  he  died  of  consumption. 
He  had  much  dramatic  tact,  his  music  is  always 
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simple  and  gay,  never  trivial  or  vulgar,  and 
he  had  the  excellent  librettos  of  Hoffmann  and 
Etienne  to  work  upon.  Of  his  thirtj-three  oi>eras, 
the  following  are  the  best  known:  he  mcdecin 
turc  (1803);  L'intrigue  aux  fenetres  (1805); 
Cendrillon  (1810);  Le  siege  de  Meziires,  with 
Cheruhini,  Catel,  and  Boieldieu  (1814)  ;  Joconde 
(1814)  ;  Jeannot  et  Collin  (1814)  ;  and  Aladin, 
ou  la  lampe  merveilleuse,  completed  by  Benin- 
cori  (1822). 

ISPAHAN,  e'spa-han'.  The  former  capital 
and  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  Persia,  situated 
on  the  river  Zendeh  Eud,  over  200  miles  south 
of  Teheran,  the  present  capital  (Map:  Persia, 
D  4) .  The  surrounding  country  is  of  remarkable 
natural  beauty,  and  presents  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  half-ruined  city.  The  ancient  walls  of 
Ispahan  have  a  length  of  about  23  miles,  but 
only  a  small  part  of  the  area  inclosed  is  in- 
habited, the  remainder  being  a  succession  of 
ruined  castles,  mosques,  and  schools,  which  tes- 
tify to  the  former  splendor  of  the  city.  The 
centre  of  the  city  is  occupied  by  a  magnificent 
plaza  laid  out  by  iShah  Abbas,  and  formerly 
surrounded  by  fine  structures.  Of  the  few  build- 
ings which  have  sun-ived  the  ravages  of  time, 
the  palace  of  Shah  Abbas,  known  as  Chehel 
Situn,  or  Hall  of  ilany  Columns,  is  probably 
the  finest.  A  row  of  twenty  graceful  columns 
extends  along  the  front  portal,  supporting  a  mag- 
nificently ornamented  roof.  Behind  the  columns 
is  a  spacious  hall  with  mirror-cojpered  walls  and 
a  fountain  in  the  centre.  Besides  this  hall  there 
is  a  large  room  containing  six  large  oil  paint- 
ings depicting  scenes  from  the  life  of  Shah  Abbas. 
On  the  southeastern  side  of  the  plaza  stands 
the  great  mosque,  ilesjid-i-Shah,  erected  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
presenting,  even  in  its  ruined  state,  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  Eastern  architecture.  On  the  western 
side  of  the  royal  grounds  is  situated  a  magnifi- 
cent palace  known  under  the  name  of  Hasht 
Behesht,  or  'Eight  Paradises,'  built  by  Shah 
Suleiman  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens  orna- 
mented with  fountains.  On  the  western  side  is 
the  mosque  of  Sheikh-Lutfallah.  with  its  dome 
of  enameled  tiles,  and  at  the  northwestern  end  is 
the  entrance  to  the  extensive  covered  bazaars 
of  the  city,  which  have  a  total  length  of  over  two 
miles. 

The  Zendeh  Rud,  on  which  the  town  is  situat- 
ed, is  crossed  by  five  bridges,  of  which  that  of 
Ali  Verdi  Khan  is  especially  remarkable,  both 
for  its  size  and  for  its  architectural  beauty. 
Industrially  Ispahan  is  still  a  town  of  some  im- 
portance. Its  chief  products  are  silk,  woolen, 
and  cotton  goods,  jewelry,  arms,  leather  goods, 
and  footwear.  The  town  derives  also  consider- 
able commercial  importance  from  its  position  on 
the  main  route  from  Abushehr  to  Teheran.  A 
little  way  south  of  Ispahan  is  situated  the  Ar- 
menian settlement  of  -Julfa.  which  contains  the 
entire  European  colony  of  Ispahan.  It  was 
founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  at  one  time  had  an  Armenian  popula- 
tion of  30.000.  which  was  reduced  through  perse- 
cution to  about  2000.  It  has  a  number  of  Chris- 
tian churches  and  several  schools.  The  popula- 
tion of  Ispahan  fs  estimated  at  from  60.000  to 
80.000.  Ispahan  is  said  by  Persian  writers  to  have 
been  founded  by  some  of  the  Jews  who  were  led 
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into  captivity  by  Xebuchadnezzar.  It  was  a  trad- 
ing town  of  importance,  and  the  capital  of  Irak, 
under  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad.  It  was  taken  by 
Timur  in  1392,  when  70,000  of  the  inhabitants  are 
said  to  have  been  massacred.  During  the  seven- 
teenth century,  under  Shah  Abbas  the  Great,  it  be- 
came the  capital  of  Persia,  and  reached  the  climax 
of  its  prosperity.  It  is  said  to  have  had  between 
000,000  and' 1,000,000  inhabitants.  It  was  then 
tlie  emporium  of  the  Asiatic  world;  the  mer- 
chandise of  all  nations  enriched  its  bazaars,  and 
ambassadors  from  Europe  and  the  East  crowded 
its  Court.  In  1722  it  was  devastated  by  the 
Afghans,  and  some  time  afterwards  the  seat  of 
government  was  transferred  to  Teheran  (q.v.). 

ISPICA,  e'spe-ka,  Val  d'.  A  valley  in  South- 
eastern Sicily,  five  miles  southeast  of  Modica. 
It  is  seven  miles  long,  and  is  famous  for  its  grot- 
toes, containing  graves.  In  the  fourth  century, 
as  numerous  inscriptions  show,  these  grottoes 
were  used  by  Christians  as  tombs. 

ISRAEL,  iz'ra-el.     See  Jacob. 
ISRAEL,  Kjxgdom  of.    See  Jews. 
ISRAEL  IN  EGYPT.     An  oratorio  in  Eng- 
lish by  Handel   (1739). 

ISRAELITES,  Iz'ra-el-its.    See  Jews. 

ISRAELS,  es'ra-als',  Josef  (1824—).  A 
Dutch  genre  painter,  born  at  Groningen  in  North 
Holland.  He  is  of  Jewish  parentage,  and  was 
intended  for  a  commercial  career,  but  he  early 
showed  a  taste  for  art.  and  was  sent  to  Amster- 
dam, where  he  studied  under  Kruseman  and 
Pieneman.  Afterwards  he  became  a  pupil  of 
Picot  and  Seheffer,  and  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts  in  Paris,  under  Delaroche.  In  1848  he 
returned  to  Amsterdam,  and  for  several  years 
painted  historical  pictures,  still  influenced  by  his 
last  master,  Delaroche.  His  real  style  was  not 
revealed  until  his  return  from  Zandvoort.  a  fish- 
ing village  near  Haarlem,  where  he  had  gone 
for  his  liealth.  He  continued  to  live  principally 
at  Amsterdam  until  he  settled  at  The  Hague  in 
1870.  In  1862  his  pictures  ''The  Cradle"  and 
'"The  Ship^vrecked  ilariner,"  exhibited  in  Lon- 
don, excited  much  interest.  "The  Cradle,"  with 
its  intimate  charm,  and  touch  of  agreeable  senti- 
mentality, was  typical  of  many  of  the  interiors, 
both  in  oil  and  water-color,  that  he  executed 
afterivards.  An  example  of  this  later  painting 
is  "Expectation."  in  the  Metropolitan  iluseum  of 
Art,  Xew  York  City.  It  is  a  moving,  homely  pic- 
ture of  the  genre  he  made  famous  bv  "Interior  of 
the  Orphan  Asvlum  at  Katwijk"  (1867):  "The 
Frugal  Meal :"  '"The  Silent  House."  in  the  Glas- 
gow iluseum ;  "An  Interior,"  in  the  Dordrecht 
C4allery;  "Alone  in  the  World,"  Amsterdam  Gal- 
lery; '"'A  Son  of  God's  People,"  "Before  Parting." 
"Through  Darkness  to  Light."  His  "David  Be- 
fore Saul"  is  in  a  different  manner.  As  he 
grew  older,  his  work  gained  in  breadth  and  poetic 
power.  The  studies  of  fisher-folk,  by  which  he 
is  equally  well  Icnown.  include  the  rather  melo- 
dramatic "Shipwrecked  Mariner;"  "The  Zand- 
voort Fisherman,"  in  the  Amsterdam  Gallery; 
and  his  great  canvas  "The  Toilers  of  the  Sea." 
which  with  "Between  the  Field  and  Seashore," 
and  "The  Bric-a-brac  Dealer."  won  medals  of 
honor  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900.  He  also 
received  a  cold  medal  at  the  Universal  Exposi- 
tion of  1889.  Israels  is  often  compared  with 
?Iillet,  but  to  Millet's  repose  he  nearly  always 
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added  pathos.  His  general  treatment  is  broad 
and  realistic,  and  his  color,  at  lirst  pronounced, 
was  afterwards  modified  with  peculiar,  misty 
atmospheric  ellects.  l.->raels's  etcliings  are  nota- 
ble for  their  simplicity  and  sureness  of  touch. 
Consult:  Xetclier  and  Zilehem,  Joncf  Israels, 
I'homme  et  Vartiste  (Amsterdam,  1891);  Ma- 
tlier.  History  of  Modern  Painting  (New  York, 
1896). 

ISBAFIL,  es'r4-fel'.  Tlie  archangel  of  music, 
who,  according  to  later  Mohammedan  belief,  will 
sound  the  last,  trump  on  the  day  of  resurrection, 
standing  upon  the  rock  of  tlie  temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem <alfing  mankind  to  the  last  judgment.  His 
jdaying  will  be  one  of  the  delights  of  paradise. 
The  name  dfies  not  occur  either  in  the  Koran 
or  Traditions.  He  is,  however,  supposed  by 
commentators  to  be  the  angel  mentioned  in 
Suras  XX.  107,  1.  40,  and  liv.  (J.  Like  much  of 
tile  angelologj'  of  Moliammedanism,  this  repre- 
sents a  superstructure  due  to  later  Jewish  and 
Christian   influences. 

ISSACHAR,  is'sa-kiir.  (1)  One  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel,  descended  according  to  the  Book  of 
Genesis  (.xxx.  17)  from  Issachar.  tlie  ninth  son 
of  Jacob  and  filth  of  Leah.  Tlie  name  is  ex- 
plained as  meaning  'there  is  reward,'  and  is 
interpreted  by  tlic  Yahwistic  writer  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  'mandrakes'  with  wliich  Leah  'hired' 
her  husband  from  lier  sister  Eachel  (Gen.  xxx. 
IG)  ;  by  the  Elohist  as  Leah's  reward  for  giving 
her  liandmaid  Zilpali  to  Jacob  (xxx.  18).  A 
])hiusible  conjecture  is  that  the  real  meaning  is 
"hired  laborer,'  and  that  the  name  is  due  to  the 
subject  condition  of  the  tribe  at  some  period 
of  its  history  (cf.  Gen.  xlix.  141.5).  The  tribe's 
lot  in  Palestine  included  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon, 
but  the  Canaanites  were  but  imperfectly  dis- 
possessed. Deborah  and  Barak  are  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  the  trilje,  also  Baasha.  third 
kin"  of  Israel  ( I.  Kings  .w.  27 ) .  The  reference 
to  Issachar  in  the  blessing  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiii. 
18-10)  has  been  thought  to  refer  to  sanctuaries 
in  the  territory  of  the  tribe  which  were  visited 
by  non-Israelites  (probably  Phoenicians)  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Issacharites. 

(2)  A  character  in  Drvden's  AbsaJom  and 
Achitophel,  representing  T'homas  Tliyme.  mur- 
dered because  of  his  attentions  to  Lady  Elizabeth 
Percy. 

ISSIK-KITL,  .'-s'sek-knol'.  A  lake  in  the  Cen- 
tral .\-iiatic  Province  of  Seniiryetchensk.  Russia, 
lying  to  the  south  of  Lake  Balkash  (Map:  Asia, 
G  4).  It  is  about  38  miles  in  width  and  112 
miles  long,  with  an  estimated  area  of  over  2000 
square  miles.  It  receives  a  number  of  small 
streams,  and  its  water  is  brakish :  its"  shores 
are  low  and  sparsely  inhabited.  Tlie  chief  set- 
tlement is  Przhevalsk.  situated  on  the  eastern 
shore  and  named  in  honor  of  the  famous  explorer 
Przhevalsky. 

ISSLAND,  island.  In  the  Nihelungenlied 
(q.v.),  the  Kingdom  of  Brunhilda. 

ISSOTIDTJN,  A'sTHi'deN'.  The  capital  of  an 
arrondissement  in  the  Department  of  Indre, 
France,  situated  on  the  river  Thcolle.  on  the  rail- 
road from  Orleans  to  Limoges.  22  miles  southwest 
of  Bourses  (Map:  France.  H  r>) .  Tt  has  a  munici- 
pal college,  a  library,  and  a  museum,  the  latter 
installed  in  an  ancient  building  known  as  the 
White  Tower.  It  has  quarries  of  lithographic 
stone  and  manufactures  of  textiles.     The  town 
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dates  from  ante-Roman  times,  but  it  has  pre- 
served few  ancient  remains,  as  it  has  often  been 
ravaged  bv  wars,  and  has  been  .several  times  de- 
stroyed by  fire.     Population,  in  1901,  14,222. 

ISSUE  (OF.  issue,  eissue,  essue,  Fr.  issue, 
from  OF.  issir,  cissir,  to  go  out,  from  Lat.  cxire, 
to  go  out,  from  ex,  out  -|-  ire,  to  go).  In  legal 
procedure,  the  stage  of  an  action  when,  in  the 
course  of  pleading,  the  parties  come  to  a  point 
which  is  :ilUniied  b}'  the  one  and  denied  by  the 
other.  The  term  is  derived  from  exitus,  and 
denotes  that  the  pleadings  have  come  to  an  end. 
The  litigants  are  at  issue.  It  is  also  used  to 
designate  the  point  or  question  thus  raised  by 
the  pleadings.  In  this  sense  the  issue  may  be 
one  either  of  law  or  of  fact.  If  the  former,  it 
is  decided  by  the  court  without  the  intervention 
of  a  jury;  if  the  latter,  it  is  determined  by  a 
jury,  or,  in  equity  practice,  by  a  judge.  In  some 
of  the  States  of  the  Union  issues  of  both  kinds 
may  by  consent  of  parties  be  tried  by  a  referee. 
An  issue  of  fact  arises  when  a  material  niatteT 
of  fact  is  asserted  by  one  party  and  denied  by 
the  other.  An  issue  of  law  arises  when  one 
party,  admitting  for  the  purposes  of  the  issue 
that  the  facts  alleged  by  his  adversary  are  true, 
denies  that  they  are  sullicient  to  constitute  a 
cause  of  action  or  a  defence. 

When  a  court  of  law  or  equity  is  sitting 
without  a  jury,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a 
question  of  fact  arises  upon  which  the  decision 
of  a  jury  is  dtsired.  A  fictitious  suit  is  there- 
upon framed,  involving  the  point  in  question, 
and  brought  to  trial  before  a  jury  summoned 
for  the  purpose.  The  verdict  rendered,  being 
returned  to  the  court,  is  accepted  as  a  settlement 
of  the  issue  of  fact,  and  the  trial  of  the  cause 
out  of  which  that  issue  grew  thereupon  proceeds. 
In  some  States  a  feigned  issue  in  such  eases 
is  not  required,  the  actual  question  as  it  arises 
being  submitted  to  a  jurj-  by  order  of  court.  See 
General  Issi;e;  and  consult  the  works  referred 
to  under  Plbi4DING. 

IS'STJS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  'Itrcris).  An  ancient 
seaport  on  a  gulf  of  the  same  name  (now  the 
Gulf  of  Iskanderun)  in  Cilicia,  Asia  Minor.  It 
possessed  great  strategic  importance  in  ancient 
times  on  account  of  its  position  on  the  narrow 
defile  leading  from  Syria  into  Cilicia.  At  Issus 
.Alexander  the  Great  overwhelmed  Darius  (B.C. 
3.S.3).  Nearby,  Septimius  Severus  overthrew  Pes- 
cennius  Niger,  his  rival  for  the  Imperial  throne, 
A.I).  1!I4,  and  in  the  neighborhood  the  Emperor 
Heraclius  defeated  the  Persians  in  A.D.  022. 
The  exact  site  of  Issus  has  not  been  determined. 

ISSY,  J'se'.  A  town  in  the  French  Depart- 
ment of  Seine,  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
soxithwest  of  Paris,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  street  railway.  It  has  a  seminary,  a  castle, 
and  a  home  for  the  aged.  There  are  manufac- 
tures of  silk,  paint,  oil,  etc.  The  fortifications 
of  Issy  sufTered  considerably  during  the  siege 
of  Paris  in  1370-71.  but  have  since  been  re- 
stored.    Population,  in  1901,  16,639. 

IS'TER.  The  ancient  name  of  the  Danube 
in  its  lower  course. 

ISTHMIA,  is'mi-.T,  or  ISTHMIAN  GAMES. 

See  Isthmus. 

ISTHMIAN  CANALS.  See  Nicaragua 
Canal;  Panama  Canal. 
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ISTHMIAN  ODES  (Gk.  'Ue/uoviKai,  Isth- 
mio7iikai,  victors  in  the  Isthmian  games).  Poems 
of  Pindar  (q.v.)  celebrating  the  victors  in  the 
Ifcthniian  games. 

ISTHMUS,  is'mus  (Lat.  isthmus,  from  Gk. 
i(TBix6i,  isfhmos,  narrow  passage  between  two 
seas).  In  geography,  a  narrow  neck  of  land 
joining  two  portions  of  land.  The  name  Isthmus 
was  by  the  ancients  often  employed  without  any 
addition  to  designate  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  join- 
ing the  Peloponnesus  to  continental  Hellas.  At 
the  soutlieast  of  the  Isthmus,  was  a  sacred  pre- 
cinetcontaining  templesof  Poseidonand  Paliemon- 
Melicertes,  where  were  celebrated  the  Isthmian 
Games,  one  of  the  four  great  national  festivals 
of  Greece.  According  to  legend,  they  were  estab- 
lished by  Poseidon  or  Sisyphus  in  honor  of 
Melicertes,  or  by  Theseus  after  his  victory  over 
Sinis  in  honor  of  Poseidon,  a  version  which 
explained  the  right  of  the  Athenians  to  the 
seats  of  honor.  The  regular  celebration  of  the 
games  was  dated  from  B.C.  582.  The  games 
seem  to  have  been  held  every  two  years,  in  the 
spring  of  the  second  and  fourth  years  of  each 
Olympiad.  The  prizes  were  a  palm  branch  and 
wreath  of  parsley  during  the  Greek  period,  but 
under  the  Roman  Empire  a  wreath  of  fir  was 
substituted.  The  games  were  in  charge  of  the 
Corinthians,  and  the  contests  seem  to  have  been 
those  usual  at  Oljinpia  (see  Olympic  Games), 
,to  which  later  musical  competitions  were  added. 
After  the  fall  of  Corinth  (B.C.  146)  the  Sicy- 
onians  continued  the  games,  until  the  reestablish- 
nient  of  the  city  by  Julius  Caesar.  The  contests- 
were  open  to  all  Greeks  except  the  Eleans.  Tlie 
site  of  the  games  has  been  excavated  by  the 
French.  Near  the  site  of  the  Isthmian  sanctuary 
can  be  seen  remains  of  the  Diolkos  or  railway 
by  which,  in  ancient  times,  small  ships  were 
transported  across  the  Isthmus :  and  somewhat 
to  the  north  can  be  traced  the  ancient  wall  by 
which,  at  variovis  times,  the  Peloponnesus  was 
protected  against  invasion.  The  extant  remains 
belong  chiefly  to  the  later  Roman  Empire  or  the 
period  of  Venetian  rule.  Consult  Ga::ette  archc- 
ologir/ue  (Paris,  1884-85).  See  CoRlNTH,  Gulf 
OF;    Corinth  Canal. 

ISTIB,  e-step',  or  SHTIPLIE,  .shtip'lyg.  A 
town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  Vilayet  of 
Kossovo,  situated  about  18  miles  ea.st  of  Kiiprili 
(Map:  Balkan  Peninsula,  D  4).  It  has  a  num- 
ber of  mosques  and  a  fine  bazaar.  Its  trade 
is  of  considerable  importance;  the  population  is 
estimated  at  10.000. 

ISTEIA,  is'trl-a.  An  Austrian  margraviate 
and  ennvnland,  forming  part  of  the  modern  divi- 
sion called  Kiistenland,  or  Coast  Districts  (Map: 
Austria-Hungary,  C  4).  It  consists' of  a  penin- 
sula, the  ancient  Histria,  projecting  into  the 
northeast  part  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  the 
islands  of  Veglia,  Cherso,  and  a  few  others,  cov- 
ering a  total  area  of  1910  square  miles.  The 
peninsula  is  bordered  on  the  north  by  Triest, 
Gcirz  and  Gradisca,  and  Carniola.  on  the  east  by 
Fiume,  Croatia,  and  the  Bay  of  Quarnero,  and  on 
the  south  and  west  by  the  Adriatic.  The  penin- 
sula has  well-indented  coasts,  and  is  traversed 
by  a  chain  of  rocky  mountains  from  north  to 
soiith,  culminating  in  the  peak  of  Jlonte 
Maggiore,  nearly  4000  feet  high.  The  shores 
are  generally  precipitous.  The  chief  streams  are 
the  Arsa  in  the  east  and  the  Quieto  in  the  west. 


The  climate  is  very  warm  and  dry.  The  severe 
winds  along  the  coasts  are  greatly  feared  by  the 
inhabitants.  Istria  has  little  land  adapted  for 
tillage,  but  its  pasture  lands  are  extensive  a» 
well  as  its  forests.  The  climate  is  favorable  to 
the  cultivation  of  southern  fruits,  such  as  olives 
and  figs.  Istria  also  produces  an  excellent  grape, 
and  its  Avines  are  famous.  Of  mineral  products 
it  yields  chiefly  alum,  lignite,  and  salt.  The  large 
forests  furnish  good  material  for  ships,  and  ship- 
building is  a  very  extensive  industry.  The  sea- 
fishing  is  also  important.  The  manufacturing 
industries  are  as  yet  undeveloped.  Owing  to  its 
numerous  harbors  Istria  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant commercial  districts  of  Austria,  and 
Pola,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  peninsula,  is  the 
chief  naval  station  of  the  Empire.  The  total 
shipping  of  all  the  Istrian  harbors  amounts  to 
about  6,500,000  tons  annually.  Istria  has  a 
separate  Diet  of  33  members,  and  sends  5  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Lower  House  of  the  Austrian 
Reichsrat.  For  administrative  purposes  it  is 
divided  into  six  districts  and  the  municipality 
of  Rovigno.  The  population  in  1900  was  344,- 
173,  an  increase  of  8.4  per  cent,  for  the  decade. 
The  population  is  almost  exclusively  Roman 
Catholic.  About  40  per  cent,  of  the  people  are 
Serbo-Croats,  and  about  34  per  cent.  Italians. 
The  capital  is  the  little  town  of  Parenzo.  The 
ancient  Istrians  belonged  to  the  stock  of  Illyr- 
ians,  like  them  were  pirates,  and  were  subjected 
by  the  Romans  under  C.  Claudius,  B.C.  177.  Part 
of  their  country  was  later  united  to  Italy,  part 
to  Illyricum.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Gotha 
in  the  fifth  century.  In  the  seventh  century 
Slavic  peoples  penetrated  into  the  region.  In  the 
course  of  the  Middle  Ages  parts  of  Istria  were 
at  different  times  under  the  rule  of  the  Byzan- 
tine emperors,  the  Franks,  the  dukes  of  Carin- 
thia,  margraves  of  various  petty  German  houses, 
the  Patriarch  of  Aquileja,  the  Venetians,  the 
coimts  of  Gorz,  and  the  House  of  Austria,  the 
bulk  of  the  peninsula  finally  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  the  Venetians  and  the  northea.stern  or 
German  portion  in  those  of  Austria.  On  the 
extinction  of  the  Venetian  Republic,  in  1797,  the 
whole  of  Istria  became  an  Austrian  possession. 

ISTUmZ,  e'stoo-reth',  Francisco  Xavier  de 
(1790-1871).  A  Spanish  statesman,  born  at 
Cadiz.  An  ardent  patriot,  he  was  a  leader  in 
the  Revolution  of  1820,  and  three  years  later 
presided  at  the  Cortes,  and  voted  against  the 
Royalists.  This  stand  caused  his  exile,  and 
lie  remained  in  England  until  the  amnesty  of 
1834.  In  1S30  he  was  made  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Premier.  Forced  to  yield  his  port- 
folio during  the  Revolution  of  the  following 
August,  he  became  president  of  the  Cortes  in 
1838.  He  was  now  devoted  to  the  cau.se  of  Queen 
Maria  Christina,  and  continued  to  advance  her 
interest  and  the  French  alliance  by  every  means 
in  his  power.  Premier  again  in  1846,  his  Minis- 
try was  of  short  duration,  but  he  afterwards 
represented  his  country  at  the  Court  of  Saint 
James  (1850-54),  at  Saint  Petersburg  (1850), 
and  at  Paris  (1863-64).  The  revolution  of  1868 
caused  his  permanent  retirement. 

IS'TIMBRAS.     See  Isenbeas. 

ISWARA.  «sh'w,a-ra  (Skt.  Uvara,  lord).  An 
epithet  applied  to  different  Hindu  divinities,  but 
in  mythological  acceptation  it  mostly  designates 
Siva  (q.v.). 
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ITA,  6Ui'.    SocAhta. 

ITACOL'TJMITE  (from  Itacolumi,  a  moun- 
tain in  Miiias  Cii-racs,  Brazil).  A  schistose,  light- 
colored  rock  composed  largely  of  quartz  grains, 
but  also  containing  mica,  chlorite,  talc,  and  other 
minerals.  It  occurs  in  thin  plates,  which  com- 
monly possess  the  jjrofK-rty  of  llexihility  and  can 
be  bent  backward  and  forward  like  a  piece  of 
sole-leather.  The  cause  of  this  flexibility  is 
generally  assigned  to  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
quartz  grains;  the  latter,  according  to  some  ob- 
servers, are  elongated  and  have  reentrant  and 
projecting  surfaces  which  articulate  like  joints. 
Itacolumite  is  associated  with  the  crystalline 
schists  of  Urazil,  where  it  covers  large  areas  and 
is  also  found  along  the  southern  Appalachians 
in  the  United  States.  The  source  of  the  Brazil- 
ian diamond  has  been  referred  to  itacolumite. 

ITAGAKI,  e't!\-{rii'kf .  TaisuivE  (1S38— ).  A 
iTa|ianese  statesman,  called  the  'Rousseau  of 
Japan.'  Me  was  born  in  the  Province  of  Tosa, 
island  of  Shikoku.  Ho  received  the  usual  edu- 
cation of  a  samurai,  or  militarj'  gentleman,  and 
when  a  yoimg  man  became  a  strenuous  advocate 
of  the  ^Nlikado's  supremacy  as  against  the  his- 
toric usuq)ation  of  the  Shcgiin  in  Yedo.  In  the 
Civil  War  of  1SG8  be  was  aide-de-camp  to  the 
Imperial  general  Arisugawa-no-Miya,  and  was 
especially  active  in  the  campaign  a^'ainst  Aidzu 
in  northern  Hondo.  After  the  Re.-toration  in 
Tokio,  he  was  made  one  of  the  Pri\'y  Councilors 
to  the  Emperor,  and  held  that  oflice  from  1871  to 
1873.  He  resigned  because  he.  with  .Saigo  Taka- 
mori  of  the  Satsiima  clan,  advocated  war  with 
Korea  on  account  of  the  refusal  of  the  latter  to 
continue  the  tribute  which  had  been  paid  for 
centuries  to  the  Shogtm's  Government,  and  the 
further  refusal  of  Korea  "to  acknowledge  the 
Jlikado  as  Emperor  of  .Japan  or  to  have  any 
official  relations  with  his  Government,  which  it 
licdd  to  be  in  league  with  the  Western  bar- 
barians." The  war  party  failed,  however,  and 
Itagaki,  believing  that  his  countrymen  would 
have  favored  such  a  war  had  any  political  ma- 
chinery existed  for  making  known  their  views, 
became  an  ardent  advocate  of  representative 
government  based  on  the  system  of  Great  Brit- 
ain or  the  United  States.  When,  in  1877,  the 
Satsuma  Rebellion  broke  out  under  Saigo.  Ita- 
gaki made  fresh  efforts,  by  peaceful  agitation, 
for  constitutional  government.  He  organized  the 
first  political  party  in  .Tapan  (Jufu-to.  or  Lib- 
erals), contending  that  in  the  Constitution  prom- 
ised by  the  Emperor  it  should  be  provided  that 
the  IMinistr^-  should  be  responsible  to  the  Par- 
liament and  not  to  the  throne.  In  1878  he  was 
^Minister  of  Public  Works,  and  ^linistcr  of  the 
Interior  in  1880.  After  nnicli  hesitation  he  ac- 
cepted the  title  and  decoration  of  Count  in  1887. 
In  1808  the  Liberals,  under  Itagaki.  united  with 
the  Prorrressives  under  Okuma.  and  the  fusion 
was  called  the  Constitutional  Party,  which  had 
a  large  majority  in  the  Lower  House.  The  Em- 
peror thereupon  invited  Counts  Okuma  and  Ita- 
gaki to  form  a  Cabinet  (Itagaki  holding  the 
portfolio  for  Home  Affairs),  which,  however, 
lasted  b\it  six  months,  when  the  Ministers  re- 
signed and  the  partv  resolved  itself  into  its  old 
elements.  Itagaki  has  all  along  been,  and  still 
is,  an  uncompromising  advocate  of  the  adoption 
of  the  British  or  L'nited  States  constitutional 
system   as  against   that   based   on   the   German, 
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drafted  by  Ito  and  adopted  in  1889,  He  is  a 
Christian  in  faith  and  was  long  an  olliccr  of 
the  (burch. 

ITALIAN  ARCHITECTURE.  A  term  used 
by  certain  English  writers  to  designate  the  Uenais- 
sanee  style  of  avchilecture  because  it  originated 
in  Italy.     See  Kkxaissance  Abt. 

ITALIAN  BAND.     Sec  AuGUSTls's  Band. 

ITALIAN  LANGUAGE.  That  one  of  the 
Ronuince  languages,  or  inodcrn  descendants  of 
Latin,  which  is  sjioken  in  the  Italian  Peninsula, 
in  Sicily,  Corsica,  and  Sardinia,  in  a  portion  of 
Switzerland,  and  Southwestern  Austria  (Tyrol, 
Istria,  Dalmatia,  Triest),  in  Malta,  and  in  a 
small  district  in  the  southeast  corner  of  France. 
The  term  Italian  may  denote  gcnerieally  the 
Romance  dialects  of  the  regions  mentioned,  or  it 
may  be  used  to  indicate  their  connnon  medium 
of  literature  and  culture,  the  dialect  of  Tuscany. 
Literary  Italian  was  given  permanent  importance 
when  Dante  and  the  writers  of  the  fourteenth 
century  adopted  the  Tuscan  dialect  as  the  idiom 
of  their  works.  The  dialects  at  large  diverge  so 
nuich  that  a  native  of  the  south  of  Italy  finds  it 
ilillicult  to  make  himself  imderstood  in  the  north 
of  the  Peninsula.  A  short  story  by  Boccaccio  has 
been  translated  into  several  hundred  Italian 
patois  and  dialects. 

Tuscan  and  the  lesser  dialects  of  the  Italian- 
speaking  domain  are  living  forms  of  a  popular, 
sjioken  Latin,  which  in  vocaliulary  and  syntax' 
differed  from  the  Latin  of  the  classics  not  a 
little.  Thus  the  pojmlar  Latin  had  a  tendency 
to  .substitute  prepositional  phrases  for  case  dis- 
tinctions and  verbal  periphrases  for  single  forms 
as,  for  example,  aniare  habeo  (Ital.  nwcro) 
for  amaho;  and  as  these  substitutions  prevailed 
in  the  newly  evolved  speech,  it  results  that 
Italian  is  largely  an  analytical  language,  where- 
as classical  Latin  was  chiefly  inllectional  in 
character.  So,  also,  we  meet  with  many  words 
in  Italian  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  classic 
Latin  documents,  but  which,  from  the  remarks 
of  early  grammarians,  we  know  to  have  been 
commonly  used  by  the  people.  When  the  bar- 
barians overran  Italy  they  left  some  of  their 
Germanic  words  as  contributions  to  the  speech 
of  the  land,  but  apart  from  this  and  some  siinilar 
additions  of  a  later  date  and  of  learned  importa- 
tion, the  lexical,  phonological,  and  grammatical 
eliments  of  Italian  are  developments  or  modifica- 
tions of  the  corresponding  elements  of  the  popular 
or  vulgar  Latin.  On  vulgar  Latin  and  its  im- 
portance for  the  history  of  Italian  and  the  other 
Romance  languages,  consult  Seelmann,  Die  Aiis- 
sprache  des  Lateins  nach  physiol<)gisch-histar- 
ischen  Onuidsiitxen  (Heilbronn.  188.5)  :  Schu- 
ehardt.  Drr'  Vol-aUnDtux  dc.t  Vulfiiirlntein/s  (Leip- 
zig. 1800-69)  ;  Groeber.  ^'ul!^iirlateinische  Sub- 
strate romanischer  Wiirfer,  in  Wiilffiin,  Archiv 
fiir  latcinisphe  Lexicofiraphie  (ib.,  1884)  ;  Meyer- 
Liibke,  Ocschichte  drr  Infeinischen  Volkssprnrhen, 
in  Groeber,  driindrixii  der  romanischen  Philologie 
(Strassburg,  188.5)  :  Budinsky,  Die  Auslreilunri 
der  lateinisrhrn  Sprttrhen  iiher  Ifalien  und  die 
Prorinzen  (Berlin,  1881). 

We  may  now  consider  briefly  some  striking 
characteristics  of  the  Tuscan  dialect,  the  Ital- 
ian par  cxceUenee.  or  rather  of  that  tongue 
which  we  find  to  have  been  employed  by  most 
of  the  great  writers  from  Dante  down.  First, 
we  shall  see  that  Italian  is  a  far  more  vocalic 
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tongue  than  Latin.  Save  the  infinitives,  which 
often  end  in  r,  when  not  followed  by  s  impure  (as 
sp,  St,  sc,  etc. ) ,  or  by  a  vowel,  and  a  few  foreign 
words,  such  as  nurd,  sud,  lapis,  and  monosyllables 
such  as  in,  per,  con,  and  non,  all  Italian  words 
end  in  a  vowel.  Tlius  cams  becomes  caro,  and  prin- 
cipem  becomes  principe.  This  vocalic  tendency 
is  furthermore  observable  in  the  avoidance  of  con- 
sonantal groups  like  in  Spagita,  which  becomes 
in  Ispagna,  or  iitstituto,  which  gives  istituto. 
Of  the  Latin  consonants  x  and  aspirate  h  have 
disappeared,  though  c  in  pure  Tuscan  is  under 
some  conditions  aspirated,  as  hasa  for  casa.  The 
combinations  bl,  pi,  ft,  gl,  and  cl  become  6i,  pi,  fi, 
ghi,  and  chi,  as  in  biasimare  (blasphemare) , 
pieno  (plenus),  fiore  (Horem) .  ghianda  (glnnda) , 
chiaro  (claro).  On  is  liquefied.  Thus  dignus 
gives  degno  (pronounced  de-nyo).  Ct  becomes  it 
(dictum  >  detto)  :  pt  becomes  tt  (raptum  > 
ratio)  ;  gd  becomes  dd  {frig'dus  ^freddo).  Ini- 
tial simple  consonants  usually  remain,  but  c 
before  e  and  t  become  ts  ( English  ch ) .  Thus 
came,  coda,  cura,  but  Cicerone,  pronounced  in 
Latin  Kikerone,  becomes  cicerone,  pronounced 
tsitserone.  So  g,  as  in  gemma  or  gibbo.  Jam 
becomes  gia,  and  justum,  giusto,  in  which  the  i 
is  merely  a  sign  to  mark  the  palatal,  as  it  is  also 
in  Giovanni,  to  be  pronoimced  Dzovanni.  That  is. 
the  Italian  gi  is  like  our  j.  So  sc  before  i 
and  e  is  no  longer  sk,  as  in  Latin,  but  like  sh  in 
English.  C',  §,  and  sc  are  made  guttural  by  putting 
in  an  h.  Thus  chi.  sgherro,  schiera.  In  Italian 
(but  only  seldom  in  other  Romanic  langu.iges) 
there  are  true  double  consonants.  Thus  pretto 
=  pret-to,  anno  =  anno,  gobbo  =  gob-bo.  etc. 
k  is  always  trilled  on  the  tongue;  not  gutturally, 
as  in  French. 

The  destiny  of  the  Latin  vowels  may  be 
summarily  examined.  Whereas  the  Latin  dis- 
tinguished its  vowels  by  quantity,  Italian  dis- 
tinguishes them  by  quality,  though  long  and 
short  vowels^  e.\ist_  also  Jn  Italian.  In  Latin 
there  were  ii,  e,  i,  o,  u,  and,  among  others, 
diphthongs  CE  =  e,  and  ce  =  e.  AYhat  be- 
came of  them  depended  mainly  on  their  pos- 
session or  lack  of  stress.  A  remained  in  al- 
most all  cases  (cantare).  I.  too.  usually  held  its 
own,  if  long  (vino)  ;  if  short  it  often  fell,  thus 
giving  rise  to  new  consonantal  groups  (domina  y> 
donna)  ;  or  it  changed  to  a  close  e  (e) ,  as  in  fede, 
from  fidem.  E,  long,  usually,  became  a  close  e 
(e)  ;  but  e,  when  not  blocked,  usually  became  ie 
(fi'l  >  fiole,  vettis  >  vieto).  0  long  oftenest 
became  close  0(0);  but  o,  when  not  blocked,  was 
generally  diphthonged  to  no  (bonum  >  bnono). 
U  long  remained,  but  short  u  usually  was  changed 
to  o  (valgus  >  volgo) . 

In  a  short  sketch  one  can  only  observe  certain 
tendencies.  If  we  carried  our  study  farther,  we 
should  learn  that  almost  innumerable  causes  have 
been  at  work  in  changing  Old  Latin  to  Modem 
Latin  or  Italian.  Analogy  and  popular  etymology. 
as  we  may  see  in  the  words  suonare,  instead  of 
sonare,  or  Campidoglio  for  Capitoglio.  are  con- 
stantly at  work.  Furthermore,  it  is  highly  im- 
portant to  observe  what  accent,  or  rather  stress, 
has  to  do  with  the  fate  of  a  vowel :  for 
otherwise  we  could  not  understand  such  apparent 
inconsistencies  as  fiere  from  frrit,  and  ferire  from 
ferire.  or  gli  (from  illi  in  hiatus),  as  in  gli  ho 
reduti,  with  li  (from  illi  not  in  hiatus),  as  in 
li  redo. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  Italian  gram- 


mar is  a  development  of  Latin  grammar;  we  may 
add  that  it  is  a  simplification  thereof.  There  are 
still  the  two  numbers,  singular  and  plural,  for 
substantives,  but,  except  for  certain  pronouns, 
case  distinctions  have  disappeared.  Like  Spanish, 
but  unlike  French,  Italian  ordinarily  feels  no  need 
of  an  expressed  subject-pronoun,  since  the  ter- 
mination of  the  verb-form  sufficiently  marks  its 
person  and  number. 

The  Roman  tradition  was  much  stronger  in 
Italy  than  elsewhere,  and  the  new  speech  did  not 
depart  so  far  from  Latin  as  to  make  the  latter 
difficult  to  understand.  The  first  continuous 
bits  of  Italian  are  found  in  a  document  of  the 
year  960  (the  Carta  Capuana) .  Other  phrases 
in  the  vulgar  tongue  occur  in  a  document  of  964, 
and  about  a  century  later  certain  inscriptions  in 
Italian  were  written  on  a  wall  of  the  lower 
basilica  of  San  Clemente  at  Rome.  The  first  im- 
portant appearance  of  written  Tuscan  thus  far 
noted  is  in  certain  banking  registers  of  Florence, 
which  seem  to  date  from  about  1211.  The  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  centuiy  brought  Dante, 
v.ho  in  his  Divina  Commcdia  gave  to  Tuscan  its 
supremacy  over  the  other  dialects  of  the  Penin- 
sula. A  little  later  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio 
proved  further  the  suppleness  and  artistic  ade- 
quacy of  the  new  speech,  and  since  their  day 
Italian  has  suffered  no  very  material  alterations. 
Xow  and  then  authors  intruded  dialectal  pe- 
culiarities into  texts  written  essentially  in  Tus- 
can; but  in  the  early  sixteenth  century  the 
Jiegole  grammaticali  della  volgar  lingua  of  For- 
tunio  (1516),  the  Volgari  eleganzie  of  Xiccolo 
Libumio.  and  the  Prose  della  volgar  lingua  of 
Pietro  Bembo  (1.525)  introduced  an  element  of 
greater  rigidity,  requiring  absolute  purity  of 
idiom  in  the  writing  of  Tuscan  as  the  true  lit- 
erary Italian.  The  Accademia  della  Ciusca  com- 
pleted their  work  in  1612  by  publishing  its  dic- 
tionary of  Tuscan  as  the  standard  national  lan- 
guage. 

BiBLiOGEAPiiT.  D"Ovidio  and  Meyer-Liibke, 
"Die  italienische  Sprache,"  in  Groeber.  Qrundriss 
der  romanischen  Philologie,  vol.  i.  (Strassburg, 
1888)  ;  Demattio,  Origine,  fortnazione  ed  elementi 
della  lingua  italiana  (2d  ed.  Innsbruck,  187S)  ; 
Morandi,  Origine  della  lingua  italiana  (5tli  ed. 
Citta  di  Castello,  1891)  ;  Gorra.  Lingue  neolatine 
(Milan,  1894)  ;  Caix.  Saggio  sulla  storia  della 
lingua  e  del'  dialetti  d'ltalia  (Parma,  1872)  :  id., 
Studi  di  etimologia  italiana  e  romanza  (Flor- 
ence, 1878)  ;  id.,  Origini  della  lingua  poetica 
italiana  (ib.,  1880)  ;  Monaci,  Crestomazia  itali- 
ana dei  primi  secoli  (1st  fascicule.  Cittft  di  Cas- 
tello. 1889;  2d  fascicule,  ib.,  1897:  a  third 
fascicule,  with  a  vocabulary,  is  to  follow)  ;  the 
article  on  dialects  in  Archiv^io  glottologico  itali- 
ano,  edited  by  Ascoli,  vol.  viii.  (Turin,  1873  et 
seq. ) . 

Grammars:  Fornaciari.  Grammatica  storica 
della  lingua  italiana  (Turin.  1872)  ;  id..  Gram- 
matica italiana.  He.  (ib.,  1880)  ;  id..  Sintassi  dell' 
uso  italiano  moderno  (Florence.  1887);  Grand- 
gent,  Italian  Grammar  (.3d  ed..  Boston.  1891  et 
seq.)  :  Blanc,  Grammatik-  der  italienischen 
Sprache  (Halle.  1844)  :  Vockeradt.  Lehrbuch  der 
italienischen  yS'pracfic  (Berlin,  1878)  :  Diez,  Gram- 
matilc  der  romanischeyi  Sprachen  (5th  ed..  Bonn, 
1882,  English  translation  by  Cayley,  London, 
1862)  ;  Meyer-Liibke,  Italienische  Grammatih 
(Leipzig,  1890)  ;  id.,  Grammatik  der  romanischen 
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gprachcn    (,S    vols..   T-eipzifr,    ISIK)-!)!)),   a    fourth 
vohime  of  which  is  in  pieparation. 

Dictionaries:  IVtrocclii.  ^010  diziomirio  della 
Uiiyua  italiana  (Milan.  1884-91),  one  of  the  best 
of  the  dietionaries  wholly  in  Italian.  al>o  pub- 
lished in  an  abridjjed  form  ;  Toininaseo  e  Bellini. 
Di~ionario  dcIla  liiu/uu  italiana  (Turin,  1865- 
79)  ;  Rigulini  and  Fanfani,  \'ocaboUi>io  italiuno 
dclln  lingua  puiluia  (3d  ed.,  Florence,  189.'))  ; 
Fanfani,  Vocuholario  delta  lingua  italiana  (3d 
ed.,  Florence,  1891)  ;  id.,  Vocabolario  delta  pro- 
nunzia  toscana  (ib.,  1803)  ;  id.,  \'ocahotario 
dell'  uso  toscano  (ib..  1803):  Blanc,  Vocabo- 
lario dantcsco  (Leipzig;,  1852;  Italian  trans., 
2d  I'd..  1877,  and  since).  The  ltalianKnj;lisli 
and  Knglish-Italian  dictionaries  of  Baretti  and 
Alillhousc  are  unsatisfactory;  a  better  one  is 
that  of  Edgren  (New  York,  1902).  A  good 
Italian-German  dictionary  is  that  of  Valentini. 
There  are  numerous  dictionaries  of  Italian  dia- 
lects, some  of  which  are  mentioned  in  Groeber, 
Grundriss,  vol.  i.  (Strassburg,  1SS8).  For  fur- 
ther bibliography,  this  last-named  work  may  be 
consulted. 

ITALIAN  LITERATURE.  The  tenacity  of 
Latin  ti-adition  in  Italy  retarded  considerably 
the  rise  and  development  of  literature  in  the 
vulgar  tongue.  Until  the  first  half  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  Latin  continued  to  serve  in  Italy 
for  the  writing  of  chronicles,  historical  and  nar- 
rative poems,  heroic  legends  (many  of  tlicm  in- 
troduced from  France;  e.g.  the  story  of  Charle- 
magne and  his  knights,  of  Arthur  and  his  Round 
Tabic,  the  mediseval  account  of  the  fall  of  Troy, 
and  the  history  of  Alexander  the  Great),  religious 
legends  and  lives  of  the  saint.s  (cf.  the  famous 
collection  of  the  Bishop  of  Genoa,  Jacopo  da 
Voragine  (1230-98).  known  as  the  Lcgenda 
Aurea) ,  didactic  and  scientific  works  (grammars, 
encyclojxedias,  aJid  moralizing  treatises),  reli- 
gious lyrics  (hymns  like  the  "Stabat  Mater" 
and  the  "Dies  Ira>").  and  liturgical  plays  and 
mysteries  (the  prototypes  of  the  first  Italian 
dramas,  the  rapprcsenla^ioni  sacre) .  But  Latin 
was  not  the  only  language  written  in  Italy  be- 
fore the  time  when  Italian  was  thought  dignified 
enough  for  literary  use.  The  poets  of  Southern 
France  had  already  wandered  into  Italy  before 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  when  the 
Albigensian  crusade  drove  them  forth  in  the 
early  years  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  trouba- 
dours crossed  the  Alps  in  still  greater  numbers 
and  sang  throughout  the  land  of  the  Apennines 
their  Provencal  songs  of  love  and  political  strife. 
There  soon  arose  a  school  of  Italian  poets  who 
imitated  the  methods  of  these  Provencal  trouba- 
dours, and.  disdaining  their  native  tongue,  wrote 
in  the  foreign  Provencal.  Prominent  among  them 
were:  Alberto  Mal.aspina  (C.11G5-1210) ,  Lan- 
franco  Cicala  (c. 1200c. 1260) ,  Bonafacio  Calvo 
(c. 1200-70),  and  especially  Bordello  (c.I200- 
C.1270).  Like  the  speech  and  song  of  Southern 
France,  the  spee<h  and  verse  of  Northern  France 
also  entered  Italy  at  an  early  date.  The  joniitrurs 
brought  the  chansons  de  qeste  into  the  north  of 
Italy,  and  there,  especially  in  the  domain  of 
Venice,  great  currency  was  given  to  the  stories 
of  Charlemagne,  of  his  mother.  Berte.  of  his 
knights  like  Ogier  le  Danois,  and  the  heroes  of 
the  Carolingian  cycle.  The  clianxonn  dc  peste 
were  introduced  in  their  native  speech.  Soon, 
however.    Italians   took   them   up   and    told    the 


stories  in  an  Italianized  form  of  French  (cf. 
XiccolO  da  Verona's  I'risc  dc  I'ampelune) ,  and 
later  still  certain  of  the  cliansons  were  related 
by  Italians  in  a  mi.xcd  speech,  in  which  Italian 
predominated.  The  epic  matter  thus  wiu'ked 
over  in  Italy  was  to  become  of  great  importance 
fur  the  history  of  the  poems  of  chivalry  in  the 
fifteentli  ctnturj-.  From  Northern  France  there 
were  imported  also  the  fabliaux,  the  stories  of 
Reynard  the  Fox,  and  the  great  allegorical  and 
satirical  Human  dc  la  A'ose,  all  of  which  played 
a  part  in  the  formation  of  the  literature  of 
Italy.  As  has  already  been  stated  (see  Italian 
Lanui'auk)  ,  we  have  specimens  of  written  Italian 
that  <lale  back  almost  to  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century;  but  they  have  no  literary  significance. 
Nor  diK's  the  eleventh  century  show  anything  of 
importance,  and  the  various  documents  some- 
times ascribed  to  the  twelfth  century  are  of  too 
uncertain  chronological  origin,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  cantilena  bcllunesc,  the  ritmo  cassincse, 
and  the  cantilena  di  un  giullare  toscano,  or  prove 
little,  like  the  jocose  and  isolated  attemjit  at 
writing  Italian  verse  on  the  part  of  a  foreigner, 
the  Provencal  poet  Raimbaut  de  Vaqueiras.  in  his 
bilingual  contrando.  (For  these  documents,  con- 
sult Monaci,  Crestomatia  italiana,  Citta  di  Cas- 
tello,  1889.)  With  the  thirteenth  century, 
however,  Italian  assumes  literary  significance. 
In  all  parts  of  Italy  the  popular  language  is 
now  used  for  the  composition  of  verse,  which  for 
half  a  century  remains  much  more  important 
than  prose  in  the  vernacular,  and  in  form  and 
content  this  verse  continues  faithful  to  the  models 
from  France.  Only  after  a  little  more  than  fifty 
years  of  rather  servile  imitation  do  the  Italian 
poets  venture  to  vary  their  subject  matter  and 
improve  u]ion  the  borrowed  forms. 

It  was  at  the  Court  of  Frederick  II.  (1194- 
1250)  in  Sicily  that  the  Provencal  lyric  manner 
was  first  imitated  in  Italian.  Hence  the  early 
Italian  poets  are  generally  grouped  together  as 
the  Sicilian  school,  although  in  point  of  fact 
they  were  not  all  Sicilians,  but  had  Apulians  and 
Tuscans  among  them.  Chief  among  their  number 
were  the  Emperor  Fredericl;  himself,  his  son  En- 
zio  (e.1225-72),  his  Chancellor.  Pier  della  Vigna 
(died  1249),  and  Giacomo  d,a  Lentino,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  fertile  of  all,  and  was  regarded 
by  Dante  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  school.  These 
and  the  other  members  of  the  movement  sang  of 
love  in  the  conventional  Provencal  way.  adopting 
the  canzone  as  their  stock  poetic  form,  and  from 
them  the  manner  spread  into  Central  Italy  and 
Tuscany,  finding  acceptance  especially  in  the 
towns  having  close  relations  with  Frederick's 
Court.  Thus  Arrigo  Te^ta  in  Arrczzo.  Folcac- 
chiero  de'  Foleacchieri  in  Siena,  and  many  more 
reechoed  the  Sicilian  note.  In  at  least  one  writer 
of  this  class.  Buonagiunta  Orbicciani.  there  is 
manifest  a  tendency  to  depart  somewhat  from 
the  methods  of  the  Sicilian  school,  and  to  intro- 
duce elements  of  Tuscan  origin.  This  tendency 
becomes  a  certainty  about  1260-80.  in  the  lyrics 
of  two  sets  of  poets — the  one  belonging  to  Tus- 
cany, the  other  to  Bologna — and  both  represent- 
ing a  transition  period  during  which  prominence 
is  given  to  the  sonnet  as  well  as  to  the  rnn::onr, 
the  range  of  subject  for  poetic  treatment  is  wid- 
ened by  the  introduction  of  philosophical,  reli- 
gious, and  political  considerations,  and  especially 
of  philosophical  considerations  as  to  the  birth 
and  nature  of  love,  and  an  endeavor  is  made  to 
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improve  the  style  by  bringing  it  closer  to  that 
cf  composition  in  Latin.  Of  the  Tuscan  poets 
the  most  important  was  Guittoue  del  Viva  of 
Arezzo  (1220-94),  a  member  of  the  Frati  goden- 
ti.  In  his  earlier  poems  he  adhered  closely  to 
the  strict  Provencal  manner.  In  the  later  ones, 
replete  with  Latinisms  in  vocabularj'  and  con- 
struction, he  introduces  speculation  of  a  moral, 
religious,  and  philosophical  nature,  and,  what 
is  still  mors  interesting,  he  addresses  to  his 
fellow-citizeus  remarks  on  matters  of  contem- 
porary political  interest.  This  attention  to  po- 
litical matters  of  the  day  is  stressed  also  in 
other  members  of  the  Florentine  group,  of  whom 
Monte  Andrea  and  Frescobaldi  may  receive  a 
passing  mention.  The  greatest  departure  from 
the  mannerisms  of  the  Sicilian  school  was  made 
by  the  Bolognese  group  of  writers,  and  tlie  best 
cf  all  these  was  Guido  Guinizelli  (c.1230-70), 
who  was  the  first  true  poet  in  Italian.  In  his 
better  can::oni  and  sonnets  he  applies  Guittone"s 
iimovations  to  much  better  purpose,  and  in  verses 
combining  beauty  of  form  with  spontaneity  of 
expression  he  discusses  the  origin  and  character- 
istics of  love.  From  Guinizelli  dates  the  dolce 
stil  nuovo,  which  reached  its  height  of  excellence 
in  the  sublime  poetry  of  Dante.  The  methods  of 
Guittone  and  Guinizelli  were  adopted  by  the 
Florentine  Chiaro  Davanzati  (c.  1230-?),  whose 
conception  of  love  is,  however,  rather  more  theo- 
logical than  purely  philosophical.  In  many  ways 
like  Guinizelli,  and  especially  so  in  the  genuine- 
ness of  his  poetic  note,  was  the  Florentine  Rus- 
tieo  di  Filippo  (e.l230-c.l280),  who  in  his  son- 
nets was  the  first  to  import  a  humorous  element 
into  Italian  verse.  More  generally  known  to 
fame  than  he  is  still  another  Florentine,  Brunet- 
te Latini  (c.l220-c.l294) ,  whom  a  too  literal 
interpretation  of  a  statement  made  by  Dante 
(Inferno,  xv. )  has  caused  to  be  considered  as 
the  latter's  tutor.  He  was  certainly  a  great  fac- 
tor in  promoting  culture  in  his  own  time.  To 
Brunetto  Latini,  in  addition  to  prose  works  and 
certain  minor  poems,  there  must  also  be  ascribed 
the  first  allegorical  poem  in  Italian,  the  Tesoret- 
to.  Possibly  he  intended  this  to  be  a  sort  of  pref- 
ace to  his  encyclopjcdic  work.  Li  Jivres  dou  tresor, 
which  he  wrote  in  French.  The  verse  so  far  men- 
tioned was  more  or  less  learned  in  its  nature ;  of 
a  more  popular  origin  was  the  verse  that  ap- 
peared in  connection  with  the  religious  move- 
ments of  the  thirteenth  century  of  the  Flagel- 
lants, the  Franciscans,  and  others. 

To  about  1224  belong  the  famous  Laiides 
Crealtirarum  or  Cantlco  del  sole  of  Saint  Francis 
of  Assisi,  and  throughout  the  thirteenth  century 
there  were  produced  in  both  Umbria  and  Tuscany 
many  Untdi.  a  sort  of  religious  verse,  which,  given 
the  form  of  a  dialogue,  developed  into  the  first 
dramas  of  Italy.  Many  of  these  laudi  were 
composed  bv  .Tacopo  (or  Jacopone)  dei  Benedetti 
of  Todi  (c'.1230-1306),  a  tertiary  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans from  1268  on.  In  Xorthern  Italy  there 
flourished  a  didactic  poetry  written  for  the  in- 
culcating of  moral  and  religious  teaching  by 
clerics  who  stood  in  close  relations  with  the  peo- 
ple, and  who  had,  moreover,  the  intention  of 
counteracting  the  efforts  of  the  jongleurs  that 
were  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  French  rhnn- 
snnx  dr  (fexte  and  other  profane  literature.  The 
earliest  of  these  writers  was  perhaps  Gherardo 
Patecchio  (Girardo  Pateg,  c.1228),  author  of  the 
Tedii   and   the   Splanamento   de   li   proverbii   de 
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Salomone.  Hardly  later  than  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  was  the  Lihro  of  L'gugon  de 
LaoJho  (Lodij,  a  rhj-med  account  of  Christian 
beliefs.  The  liermon  of  the  Milanese  Pietro 
da  Barsegape  seems  to  have  been  written  not 
later  than  1264.  More  culture  is  visible  in  the 
didactic  and  narrative  verse  of  the  monks,  Bon- 
vesin  da  Riva  and  Giacomino  da  Verona,  produced 
during  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Giacomino's  poems  belong  to  the  class  of  litera- 
ture dealing  with  visions  of  the  other  world, 
as  does  also  an  anonymous  poem — styled  atro- 
lare — which  originated  in  Reggio. 

To  Xorthern  Italy,  a  favorite  haunt  of  the 
wandering  jongleurs,  belongs  also  at  this  time 
much  narrative  verse  in  Italian  showing  the 
foreign  material  of  the  chansons  de  geste  (ef. 
the  Biiovo  d'Antona,  almost  wholly  Italian  in 
treatment),  and  the  beast  epic  (cf.  Rainardo  e 
Lesengrino,  in  two  Venetian  versions),  thorough- 
ly acclimated  in  Italy,  after  having  passed 
through  Franco-Italian  intermediary  forms.  . 
There  was  some  writing  of  history  in  verse,  but 
more  interest  attaches  to  Guidaloste  da  Pistoia's 
camone  on  the  taking  of  Torniella  by  the  Sie- 
nese  (1253),  and  especially  to  a  Bolognese  sir- 
ventese  on  the  conflicts  between  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines,  composed  shortly  after  1280.  Proofs 
are  not  lacking  of  the  existence  of  a  crude  and 
thoroughly  popular  poetry  (cf.  the  cantastorie) , 
whicli  was  occasional  in  its  nature  and  had  ref- 
erence to  matters  chiefly  of  local  significance. 
Some  elements  of  this  spontaneous  poetry  of  the 
people  entered  the  more  strictly  literarj-  forms; 
thus  they  were  adopted  by  the  didactic  poets  of 
the  north,  who  strove  to  popularize  their  works, 
by  the  authors  of  religious  lyrics,  and  even  by 
certain  poets  of  Tuscany  and  the  South  (Gia- 
comino Pugliese,  etc.),  who  utilized  them  in 
their  love  poems.  Exceedingly  popular  in  its 
nature,  and  yet  influenced  by  literary  conven- 
tions, is  the  so-called  Contrasto  di  Cielo  dal  Camo 
(or  d'Alcamo;  consult  A.  d'Ancona.  Studj  siilla 
letteratura  italiana  dei  primi  secoli.  Ancona, 
1884),  which,  ascribed  by  a  misreading  of  the 
manuscript  to  a  f'iuUo  d'Alcamo.  was  long  er- 
roneously thought  to  be  the  earliest  Italian  poem. 
It  really  belongs  to  the  period  between  1231  and 
1250,  and  has  the  form  of  a  love  debate  between 
a  maiden  and  an  over-ardcBt  admirer. 

Italian  prose  of  literary  moTuent  did  not  appear 
until  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
As  has  been  said,  many  narrative  and  didactic 
works  were  written  in  Latin,  iloreover,  like 
Brunetto  Latini,  certain  other  Italians  adopted 
French  for  their  productions:  thus,  Aldobrando, 
a  Tuscan,  composed  in  French  prose  his  little 
treatise  Le  regime  du  corps  (1250),  and  Rus- 
ticiano  da  Pisa  employed  the  same  language  in 
his  compilation  of  tales  about  Arthur  and  his 
knights  (c.1270)  and  in  his  account  of  the  jour- 
ney of  ilarco  Polo.  Italian  prose  was  first  used 
to  any  great  extent  in  translations  of  Latin 
didactic,  moral,  and  historical  works,  and  ot 
French  legends  of  an  heroic  or  a  religious  nature. 
From  French  came  the  Dodici  conti  morali.  the 
Fatfi  di  Cesare,  the  Istorietta  troiana  (based  on 
Benolt  de  Sainte-More's  Roman  de  Troie).  the 
Trirnla  rifondii.  and  the  Tristano.  all  apparently 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  as  is  also  at  least  one 
of  the  versions  of  the  Libro  dei  fieffe  f!aii. 

The  Discipltnn  elcricnle  came  in  through  a 
French  version  of  Petrus  Alphonsus's  Latin  text. 
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Among  the  renderings  from  Latin  iigurcd  tlie 
aioric  (Je  Troia  c  de  IComa,  made,  seemingly,  soon 
after  1250,  tlie  moral  distielis  of  Cato,  the 
J'amijliiltis  dc  Amorc,  the  Tratlati  morali  of  Al- 
bertano  da  lirescia  (two  Tuscan  versions,  12US 
find  1275),  and  the  various  treatises  attributed  to 
the  diligent  translator  Bono  Giamboni.  These 
all  may  belong  to  the  time  before  1300.  The  -Esopic 
fables  were  also  soon  translated  and  became  very 
popular.  Original  works  in  prose  began  to  ap- 
jiear  later.  All  may  belong  to  this  time.  Note- 
vorthy  among  them  were  the  letters  of  (iuittone 
d'Arezzo  (1220-!)4),  which  display  an  unmistak- 
able attempt  to  create  a  sort  of  poetical  prose  in 
Italian;  the  didactic  works  of  Guidotto  da  Bolo- 
gna (before  12G0),  of  Tommaso  Gozzadini  (sec- 
ond half  of  the  thirteenth  century),  of  Ristoro 
d'Arezzo  (1282),  and  cspeciallj-  the  Introduzione 
alia  virtu  of  Bono  Giamboni  (second  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century)  ;  certain  chronicles  and  his- 
torical accounts;  and,  most  interesting  of  all, 
tcrtain  collections  of  tales.  Already  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  professional  tellers  of  tales  (  faro- 
latori,  novcllatori)  wandered  about  Northern 
and  Central  Italy  relating  stories  derived  from 
all  possible  sources.  Written  collections  of  their 
tales,  or  of  similar  ones,  were  the  Conti  di  anticlii 
cavallicri  (second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century), 
consisting  at  least  in  part  of  rather  free  versions 
of  matter  originally  French  and  Latin,  and  the 
yovclliiio,  worked  o^er  in  many  versions  even  be- 
fore the  cud  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  dis- 
])laying  no  little  skill  in  the  art  of  story-telling, 
which  Bfx'caccio  was  to  develop  to  the  fullest  be- 
fore another  century  had  ])assed. 

Having  considered  Italian  literature  in  its  lisp- 
ing, almost  wholly  imitative  childhood,  we  now 
approach  the  period  of  Italian  letters,  when  the 
great  Tuscans,  Dante,  Boccaccio,  and  Petrarch, 
made  their  native  dialect  the  predominant  one 
of  the  Peninsula.  The  earliest  of  the  three.  Dante, 
stood  at  the  height  of  a  poetic  movement  which 
he  himself  styled  the  dolce  stil  nuovo,  and 
which  develo])ed  the  principles  already  enunciated 
and  illustrated  by  Guido  Guinizelli  and  the 
Tuscan  and  Bolognese  poets  of  the  transition 
period.  The  idealizing  of  woman,  brought  about 
partly  by  the  rise  of  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  in 
the  twelfth  century  and  i)artly  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  development  of  a  philosophy  of  love 
and  its  origin,  formed  the  subject  matter  of  the 
verse  of  the  dolcc  alii  viioro  poets.  Among  these 
■were  Dante,  his  friend  Guido  Cavalcanti  ((•.1250- 
1.300),  Lapo  Gianni  (died  after  132S).  Dino  Fres- 
cobaldi  (died  1313),  Gianni  Alfani  (still  alive  in 
1310),  Cino  Sigisbuldi  of  Pistoia  (died  c.1.337). 
and  a  ntimber  of  younger  men  whose  verse  forms 
a  link  between  the  lyric  methods  of  Dante  and 
those  of  Petrarch.  During  the  activity  of  Dante 
and  the  dolce  stil  nuovo  poets  there  were  some 
poets  of  a  humorous  and  sarcastic  turn  of 
mind,  like  Cerco  .\nirioIieri  (still  living  in  1310) 
and  Folgore  di  San  Gimignano(  flourished  c. 1315) , 
and  others  of  didactic  and  allegorizing  tendencies, 
like  the  unknown  authors  of  the  Fiore — an  imi- 
tation of  the  Roman  de  In  Rose  and  possibly 
the  work  of  Ser  Durante  (c.l300)^and  of  the 
Intelliqcnza  (a  work  descriptive  of  Intelligence 
as  a  personifieation  of  universal  knowledse, which 
was  erroneoiisly  attributed  to  the  Florentine 
chronicler  Dino  Compacrni),  and  like  Francesco 
da  Barberino  (1264-1348),  who  composed  the 
Documcnti    d'amore  and  a  treatise  on  etiquette 


entitled  Dtl  ni/yiiiuiilo  e  dci  cosluiiii  di  donna. 
The  allegorical  nielliods  of  the  Fiure  and  the 
lnluUiiji)i:a,  and  of  Francesco  da  Barberino's 
poems,  are  present  likewi.se  in  the  Diiiiia  Com- 
media  of  Dante,  who  most  brilliantly  elaborates 
them. 

Dante  Alighieri  (q.v. ),  who  was  born  in  1265 
and  died  in  1321.  probably  produced  most  of 
his  work  in  the  fourteenth  century;  the  ]'ita 
Suova  alone  seems  to  belong  to  the  thirteenth 
century.  This  latter  is  a  poetical  account  of  the 
rise  and  growth  of  his  love  for  Beatrice,  set  in 
an  explanatory  framework  of  prose.  His  abiding 
fame  and  t.\eellence  must  be  liased  on  his  Diiiiia 
Vommediu,  a  magnificent  vision  in  which  the  poet 
pictures  himself  as  guided  first  by  iiis  master 
Vergil  through  Hell,  the  realm  of  the  damned, 
and  Purgatory,  the  mount  of  temporary  suffering 
where  sin  is  purged  from  the  soul,  and  as  led 
afterwards  by  his  idealized  love  Beatrice  through 
the  spheres  of  Paradise,  where  dwell  the  eternally 
blessed.  The  Divina  Commedia  is  the  most 
glorious  production  of  the  Middle  Ages,  of  which 
it  is  the  fullest  artistic  expression.  The  vision, 
a  fomi  often  xised  before  Dante's  time,  l)ut  with 
nothing  like  his  skill ;  the  allegory,  a  vivid  por- 
trayal of  luuidreds  of  men  and  women,  and  an 
endeavor  to  epitomize  all  human  knowledge  as 
scholastic  philosophy  comijrehended  it :  frequent 
lyric  outbursts;  and,  most  striking  of  all,  an  auto- 
biograjihy,  ever\'\vhero  present  and  always  grand- 
ly— tliese  are  the  chief  inner  characteristics  of 
the  poem,  which  in  its  outer  form  displays 
an  admirable  metrical  structure,  depciuling  jnin- 
cipally  upon  the  use  of  the  ter:a  rima  and 
the  hendecasyllaliic  verse.  Another  work  of 
Dante's  in  the  vulgar  speech,  which  he  now  for 
all  time  made  the  norm  of  Italian,  and  one  espe- 
cially interesting  for  his  conception  of  philosophy, 
is  the  Conviiio  (or  Convito).  a  fragment  in 
which  the  prose  commentary  and  the  verse  text 
are  intended  to  present  to  men  a  feast  of  reason. 
Some  more  or  less  doubtful  short  poems  in  Ital- 
ian and  certain  works  in  Latin  constitute  the 
rest  of  his  literary  endeavors.  A  rival  of  Dante, 
Francesco  Stabili,  known  as  Cecco  d'Ascoli  (1257- 
1327),  who  was  finally  burned  as  a  heretic,  wrote 
the  Acerba,  a  didactic  poem  in  which  he  sought 
to  sum  up  all  matters  of  scientific  interest,  and 
to  heap  ridicule  upon  Dante's  splendid  creations 
of  fancy.  Still  another  noteworthy  represen- 
tative of  the  allegorical  poetic  movement,  now 
declining,  was  Jacopo  Alighieri  (died  probably 
during  the  plague  of  1348),  Dante's  son.  and  the 
author  of  the  Dottrinale.  A  number  of  political 
ballads,  and  of  laxtdi  that  show  a  continued  de- 
velopment of  the  dramatic  form,  are  to  be  counted 
as  part  of  the  verse  output  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. In  so  far  as  prose  is  concerned,  transla- 
tions from  Latin  and  French  still  constituted 
the  more  important  part  of  that  produced  during 
this  first  period  of  Tuscan  supremacy,  as  it  had 
done  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  literature.  Bar- 
tolomeo  da  San  C'oncordio  (1202-1347)  and  Filip- 
po  f'effi  were  prominent  among  the  translators 
of  Latin  works.  Many  of  the  translations  re- 
main anonymous — as.  for  example,  the  various 
versions  of  the  .^sopic  fables,  and  of  many  leg- 
onds  of  the  saints,  and  the  translation  from  the 
French  known  as  the  hihro  di  Fioravante.  Di- 
dactic compilations  and  treatises  are  frequent 
enough   at  this  time,  many  of  them   being  due 
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to  Domenieo  Cavalca  (c.1270-1342) ,  author  of 
the  tiiiecchio  di  croce  and  eertaiu  other  treatises; 
to  Giordano  da  Rivalto  (c.1260-1311 )  ;  and  to 
Bartolomeo  da  San  Coneordio.  This  last  named 
wrote  first  in  Latin  and  then  translated  into 
Italian  his  Ammaestramenti  degli  aniichi.  A 
common  form  of  the  didactic  compilation  was 
that  intended  for  use  as  popular  manuals,  and 
known  by  the  names  of  fiori,  fiorite,  or  fioretti. 
A  favorite  with  the  people  of  its  own  day,  and 
still  dear  to  the  Italian  heart,  is  the  anonymous 
collection  of  Franciscan  legends  which,  with  the 
title  of  Fioretti  di  San  Francesco,  appeared  be- 
fore 1350.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
examples  of  early  Italian  prose.  But  far  more 
important  than  the  greater  part  of  the  prose 
vvorics  thus  far  mentioned  are  the  chronicles  of 
the  time,  and  especially  those  of  the  Florentines, 
Dino  Compagni  (c.1257-1324) ,  in  whose  Cronica 
delle  cose  occorenti  ne'  tempi  siioi  (composed 
1310-12)  the  struggles  of  the  Bianchi  and  the 
Xeri,  of  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines.  are  graphically 
narrated,  and  Giovanni  Villani  (c.1275-1348) , 
who  for  the  twelve  bocks  of  his  history  of  Flor- 
ence, by  degrees  expanded  into  a  universal  his- 
tory, gathered  information  from  all  sides,  from 
ancient  chronicles,  from  travelers,  and  even  from 
official  documents,  and  thus  gave  his  book  a  vital 
and  enduring  interest.  The  labors  of  Dino  Com- 
pagiii  and  Villani  were  continued  by  lesser 
writers. 

The  first  period  of  Tuscan  glory  in  Italian 
letters  closed  approximately  with  1348.  Tlie 
second  Tuscan  period  stretches  from  1348  to 
about  1375  (the  date  of  Boccaccio's  death),  and 
is  marked  especially  by  the  advent  of  Petrarch 
and  Boccaccio.  Francesco  Petrarca  (1304-74), 
cne  of  the  first  and  greatest  figures  in  humanism, 
who  did  so  much  to  revive  classic  lore  during 
the  period  of  the. Renaissance,  prided  himself  more 
upon  his  works  in  Latin  (e.g.  the  poem  Africa) 
than  upon  his  Italian  verse.  For  us.  however, 
his  fame  is  founded  on  his  Can^oniere.  a  col- 
lection of  poems,  mainly  sonnets  written  in  honor 
of  his  beloved  madonna,  Laura,  some  of  them 
before  her  death,  and  others,  as  in  the  case  also 
of  the  Trionfi  (composed  in  terxa  rima),  after 
that  event.  The  artistic  conception  is  carried 
further  in  Petrarch  than  in  any  poet,  except 
Dante,  who  had  preceded  him :  he  may  even  be 
said  to  surpass  Dante  in  refinement  of  style 
and  in  the  ornate  qualities  of  his  diction.  He 
likewise  gave  to  the  sonnet — a  form  evolved'  out 
of  the  popular  strambotto — the  last  touch  of 
perfection.  A  personal  friend  of  Petrarch,  and 
imbued  like  him  with  a  passionate  love  for  class- 
ical studies,  was  Giovanni  Boccaccio  (1313-75). 
It  was  at  his  instance  that  Leonzio  Pilato 
made  the  first  translation  of  Homer  into  Latin, 
and  Boccaccio  even  seems  to  have  taken  pains  to 
learn  Greek  himself.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  is 
now  mainly  remembered  as  the  first  great  story- 
teller in  the  history  of  Italian  literature.  His 
collection  of  prose  tales,  contained  in  the  frame- 
work called  the  Decamerone.  enjoys  a  repute 
equaled  by  none  unless  it  be  the  Cnnferhur;/ 
Tales,  and  the  author  of  these  poetical  tales 
owes  not  a  little  to  Boccaccio.  The  sources 
whence  Boccaccio  drew  the  material  for  his  t.Tles 
were  many;  a  number  of  them  were  certainly 
French.  Besides  his  encyclopaedic  work  in  Latin, 
Boccaccio  wrote  further  in  Italian  the  Filocolo, 


a  prose  work  which  tells  over  again  the  old 
French  story  of  Floire  and  Blanchetteur;  the 
Teseide,  a  poem  from  which  Chaucer  derived  the 
subject  matter  of  his  Knight's  Tale,  and  in  which 
was  made  the  first  notable  use  of  ottava  rima;  the 
Xinfale  fiesolano,  a  pastoral  poem ;  the  Filo- 
strato,  the  poetical  source  of  Chaucer's  Troilus 
and  Cressida;  the  Rime,  consisting  of  some  124 
canzoni,  ballads,  and  sonnets,  mostly  love  poems; 
the  Ameto,  in  mingled  prose  and  verse;  the  Amo- 
rosa  visione,  dealing  especially  with  celebrated 
lovers  of  past  times:  the  Fiammetta,  a  veiled  ac- 
count in  prose  of  Boccaccio's  love  for  Maria 
(Fiammetta),  a  daughter  of  King  Robert  of 
Naples ;  the  Corhaccio,  an  invective  upon  a  cer- 
tain widow  and  upon  women  in  general ;  the 
T'ifa  di  Dante:  and  a  commentary  upon  about 
half  of  Dante's  Inferno.  The  love  poetiy  of 
Petrarch's  Canzoniere  soon  found  many  imitators, 
known  generally  as  Petrarchists.  of  whom  at- 
tention to  exterior  fomi  was  a  prime  characteris- 
tic. In  his  Rime,  Boccaccio  is  really  one  of  the 
first  of  these  Petrarchists,  among  whom  there 
are  also  Fazio  degli  LTberti  and  Sacchetti,  besides 
vers'  many  more.  The  more  original  lyric  verse 
of  the  time,  even  that  appearing  in  the  form  of 
the  madrigal  or  the  ballad,  or  of  the  more  popu- 
lar caccia  and  frottola,  has  a  moralizing  tone, 
such  as  we  find  in  the  poems  of  Beccari  (1315, 
died  before  1364)  and  of  Pucci  (c.1310,  died  be- 
fore 1381).  Then,  too,  didactic  poetry  of  all 
kinds  abounds  in  the  second  half  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  much  of  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  imitations  of  Dante's  great  vision,  preserving 
also  the  Dantesque  terza  rima.  Petrarch's  Trion- 
/?.  and  Boccaccio's  Amorosa  visione  were  prompted 
by  the  Diinna  Commedia,  and  now  there  comes 
the  uncompleted  Dittamondo  of  Fazio  degli 
Uberti  (c.l310-c.l370) ,  an  excursion  through 
the  things  of  this  world  intended  as  an  examina- 
tion of  all  mundane  knowledge,  and  the  Quadri- 
rcijio  of  Federico  Frezzi  (bom  before  1350,  died 
1410),  a  journey  through  the  realms  of  Love,  the 
Devil,  Vice,  and  Virtue.  The  narrative  poetry  of 
the  period  deals  principally  with  historical  (cf. 
the  Guerra  di  Pisa  of  Pucci)  and  romantic  sub- 
jects. Of  the  latter  class  are  poems  based  on 
French  epic  matter,  and  especially  on  the  Carolin- 
gian  legends,  that  mark  another  step  toward  the 
chivalrous  epic  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Such  are 
the  Buoro  d'Antona,  the  Rinaldo  da  Montalbano, 
the  fipagna,  and  others.  Under  the  head  of  reli- 
gious verse  there  still  continued  to  appear  many 
lyrical  lattdi,  as  well  as  more  dramatic  devozioni 
and  rappresentazioni  san-e.  The  prose  works  of 
the  second  half  of  the  century  are  for  the  most 
part  collections  of  tales,  like  the  Trecento  novelle 
of  Franco  Sacchetti  (c.1335-1400) ,  the  Pecorone 
of  Giovanni  Fiorentino  (or  da  Firenze),  wherein 
occurs  the  story  best  known  to  us  from  Shake- 
speare's treatment  of  it  in  his  Merchant  of  Venice 
and  the  tales  of  Giovanni  Sercambi  (1347-1424). 
The  imitation  of  the  Decamerone  is  obvious  in 
these  and  the  other  novelistic  productions  of  the 
time.  In  the  Specchio  di  vera  penitcnza  (1354) 
of  Jacopo  Passavanti  we  find  the  tale  so  adapt- 
ed to  moralizing  and  religious  purposes  that  it 
really  becomes  an  ascetic  treatise.  In  the  let- 
ters of  Saint  Catharine  (Caterina  Benincasa, 
1347-80)  of  Siena,  the  religious  and  mystic 
feelings  of  the  time  are  best  expressed.  For  the 
history  of  the  prose  of  the  time  the  chronicle  is 
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equally  important  with  the  tale,  and  the  writers 
ol  the  t'uriJier  are  much  more  numerous  than  in 
the  first  hall  of  the  century,  alllumgh  by  no 
means  so  imposing,  and  they  include  among  their 
best  representatives  Matteo  Villani  (1300-C3), 
the  hrotlier  of  (;i(]vanni  Villani,  whose  Chionictc 
he  continued.  Marchionne  Stefani  (c. 1320-85) . 
and  Donalo  Velluti.  Travel  literature  is  well 
represented  in  the  Libra  d'oliramare  of  Xiccolo 
da  Popjrihonsi. 

The    Renaissance,    heralded    by    Petrarch    and 
Boccaccio,  becomes  all-important  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  the  humanists,  aided   by   the  re- 
cently invented  print ing-press,  dill'used  a  knowl- 
edge   of    the    literature    of    ancient    (Jreecc    and 
Rome  througli  the  leiicth  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
and     ultimately     through     the     whole     Occident. 
Florence  is  still  to  the  fore  in  this  period,  but 
there  are  now  other  important  centres  of  learn- 
ing and   literary   productivity,   stich   as   Naples, 
where    the    House    of    Aragon    ruled ;     Ferrara. 
where  the  Dukes  of  Este  were  the  patrons  of  men 
of  letters;  Rome.  Mantua.  Venice,  Bologna,  and 
Milan.     In  other  words,  although  the  Florentine 
influence  still   remained  predominant,  the  litera- 
ture of  this  period  is  more  truly  a  national  one 
in  that  it  is  not  confined  to  a  single  region,  but 
comes  into  being  all  through  the  peninsula.     Here 
we  need  not  enumerate  the  many  writers  engaged 
in  translating  from  Greek  and  Latin,  or  writing 
only  in  (he  latter  language.     We  need  only  bear 
in  mind  that  for  us  their  chief  importance  lies  in 
the    fact   that   they   gave    to   the    Italian    people 
those  elemeiit.s  of  culture  and  humanism   which, 
blended    with    the    more    popular    and    medi.TVal 
elements    already    manifested    in    the    preceding 
periods,  were  to  produce  the  brilliant  and   thor- 
oughly national  literatvire  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury.    Taking  up  the  works  of  those  who  wrote 
in    the    vulgar    tongue,    we    find    in    the    Delia 
famii/Ua  of  Leon  Battista  Albert!   (e.l4n7-72)    a 
picture  of  the  ideal  domestic  life  of  the  Renais- 
sance age.     Of  a  niore  popular  coloring  and  espe- 
cially  notable   because   of   their   relation    to   the 
chivalrous   matter,   which   is   approaching  nearer 
and   nearer   to   artistic   perfection    of   treatment. 
are  the  prose  romances  7   reali   di  Frnncia  and 
Querino   il    Mcschino.     These   were   compiled   by 
Andrea  da  Barberino   (1372-1431)   and  give  ver- 
sions  still   read   by  the   people   at   large   of   the 
epic  traditions  formerly  %vritten  in  French  and 
in   Franco- Venetian.     Likewise  popular  in  their 
constitution    were    the    burlesque    poems    of    Do- 
menico     Giovanni      (c. 1300-1448) .     surnamed     11 
BiirchicUo.      Probably   of    the    first   half    of    the 
fifteenth     century     was     the     anonymous     poem 
Orlando,   written    in   ottava   rima,   which   harks 
hack    to    the    chansons    de    fieste,    as    the    name 
Orlando,  i.e.  Roland,  indicates,  and  which,  crude 
though  it  be.  was  a  prototype  of  the  chivalrous 
poem,  especially  so  as  it  later  entered  into  the 
composition   of    Pulci's   work.      Religious    lyrics 
or  laiidi,  and  profane  lyrics,  mainly  dance  songs 
and   stramhotti.   were   developed   along  the  same 
lines  as  in  the  fourteenth  century,  until  in  the 
verse  of  I^eonardo  Giustiniani    (13SS-144r>)    thev 
received   a  more   finished   treatment,   due   to    his 
tendency  to  combine  classic  and  popular  elements. 
Religious   dramas  or   ruppresenta^ioni  sacre  ap- 
pear with  greater  frequency  than  before.     From 
the  middle  of  the  century  on.  there  becomes  more 
decidedly     manifest     the     tendency     to     elevate 
popular  poetry  by  infusing  into  it  elements  of 


culture  with  which  Uie  Renaissance  had  endowed 
the  leading  spirits  of  the  land.  This  was  the 
ca.se  particularly  in  three  centres  of  great  literary 
activity — Naples  in  the  south.  Ferrara  in  the 
north,  and  Florence  in  the  centre  of  the  country. 
Many  of  the  writers  of  the  t'ourt  of  Ferdinand 
I.  at  Naples  used  the  Neapolitan  dialect,  but 
they  tempered  it  w'ith  forms  borrowed  from 
Tuscan  and  Latin.  The  most  famous  of  their 
ntiudier  was  Jacopo  Sannazaro  ( 14.')8-ir)30) ,  who 
wrote  in  the  more  general  speech  and  in  mingled 
prose  and  verse  his  pastoral  romance,  Arcadia, 
which,  comliiniug  factors  drawn  from  Boccaccio's 
Amcto  with  others  borrowed  from  classic  an- 
tiquity, soon  made  its  forttnie  in  the  world. 
It  was  at  Ferrara.  one  of  the  various  literary 
centres  of  the  north,  that  the  best  work  of  tin; 
time  was  produced,  and  there,  living  in  close 
relations  with  the  ducal  rulers,  Jlatteo  Maria 
lioiardo.  Count  of  Seandiano  (1434-94),  com- 
posed his  celebrated  Orhmdii  innaniorato,  a  poem 
in  octaves  which  happily  blends  together  elements 
from  two  of  the  chief  Old  French  cycles  of 
legends,  that  of  Charlemagne  and  that  of  the 
maticrc  dc  Brcta<]nr,  and  adds  to  these  elements 
of  ))(ipular  tradition  certain  others  of  classical 
origin,  such  as  Homeric  and  Vergilian  episodes; 
so  that  the  Orlando  innamorato,  the  first  true 
romantic  poem  in  Italian,  marks  the  arrival 
of  the  chivalrous  poem  at  a  stage  where  it  can 
be  said  to  have  a  genuine  artistic  value.  As  a 
humanist  Boiardo  translated  classical  works, 
and  as  a  Petrarchist  he  wrote  sonnets  and  love 
poems  that  make  him  the  most  successful  imitator 
of  the  master  during  this  century.  .\t  Florence, 
Antonio  Manetti  (1423-07)  produced  his  attrac- 
tive \orclIa  del  grasso  Icifnaiticlo,  and  Girolamo 
Savonarola  (1452-98)  composed  poems  and  ser- 
mons replete  with  asceticism.  But  the  most 
illustrious  writers  of  the  Florentine  group  were 
Luigi  Pulci  (1431-87),  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  (1449- 
92).  and  Politian  (1454-94).  To  Pulci  we  owe 
the  Morrjantr  Mapfiiorc.  He  elaborated  the  mat- 
ter containe<l  in  the  Orlando  and  the  Spafina, 
and  added  to  this  epic  matter  of  French  origin 
sentiments  and  tendencies  of  his  own  of  a  humor- 
ous character.  As  a  poem  of  chivalry,  the  Mor- 
gante  is  certainly  devoid  of  the  serious  spirit 
that  animates  Boiardo's  work,  but  it  must  not  be 
deemed  an  intentional  parody  of  chivalry.  In 
style  and  tone  it  is  one  of  the  most  charmin>» 
productions  of  the  ccntur^'.  Lorenzo  de'  Jledici 
( i7  Mar/nifico) .  a  most  liberal  patron  of  the  arts, 
wrote  love  poems,  i<lyls.  pastorals,  satires,  dra- 
matic poems,  laudi.  and  carnival  songs,  and  by 
these  personal  efforts  exercised  a  great  deal  of 
influence  for  the  better  upon  the  circle  of  writers 
about  him.  In  Politian  (.\ngelo  .Ambrogini, 
known  as  Poliziano  from  his  native  place,  !Monte- 
jnilciano)  there  comes  to  light  the  noblest  and 
highest  type  of  the  Italian  humanist  of  the  fif- 
teenth century;  for  in  him  we  find  the  classic* 
and  modem  traditions  in  perfect  union.  His 
Orfeo  (1472  or  14S3)  was  the  first  profane  drama 
in  the  language,  bis  Klanzc  per  la  r/instra  are 
as  finished  in  form  as  the  best  works  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  his  Jlime.  or  love  songs, 
reveal  the  inn\ience  of  the  culture  of  the  Renais- 
sance upon  lyric  forms  of  popular  origin.  Poli- 
tian's  death,  coming  near  the  end  of  tlie  century, 
nearly  coincides  with  the  end  of  the  Renaissance 
period.  It  is  followed  by  a  new  classic  period 
in  Italian  literature — called  by  the  Italians  the 
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Cinquecento — an  age  almost  equal  in  glory  to 
that  of  Dante,  Boccaccio,  and  Petrarch,  and  one 
vliieh  manifests  most  clearly  the  immense  artistic 
benefits  that  Italy  had  received  from  the  human- 
istic movement  of  the  previous  century.  Al- 
though disturbed  by  foreign  domination  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  land  and  by  the  passage  of 
Florence  from  the  state  of  a  republic  to  that 
of  a  duchy,  Italy  never  had  a  livelier  national 
consciousness  than  tliat  which  actuated  her  at 
this  time;  and  the  development  of  art  always 
stands  in  close  relationship  with  the  growth  of 
national  sentiment.  The  period  opens  with  the 
works  of  Ludovico  Ariosto  (1474-153,3),  one  of 
its  most  striking  figures,  the  author  of  comedies, 
lyrics,  satires,  and  other  poems  in  Italian  and  of 
some  Latin  verse,  but  famous  for  his  Orlando 
furioso.  This  poem  marks  the  apogee  of  chival- 
rous poetry  in  Italy.  Starting  where  Boiardo's 
Orlando  iiuinmorato  ends,  and  presupposing  that 
the  reader  is  acquainted  with  the  stoly  tliere  un- 
folded, Ariosto  develops  still  further  the  love 
aflfair  of  Orlando  and  Angelica,  interweaving 
■nith  it  many  other  romantic  episodes,  especially 
that  of  Ruggiero  and  Bradamante.  For  his  sub- 
ject-matter Ariosto  is  indebted  to  French  poems 
and  romances  of  the  Middle  Ages,  to  Latin 
classic  verse,  and  to  Italian  writers  of  the 
Renaissance  period;  but  he  is  most  original  in 
the  way  in  which  he  has  breathed  new  life  into 
the  old  material.  His  style  has  a  charm  due  in 
no  slight  degree  to  the  skill  with  which  he  has 
combined  the  pomp  of  classic  diction  with  a  sim- 
plicity of  expression  peculiarly  his  own ;  and 
his  versification  is  satisfactory  because  of  the 
ability  with  which  he  has  handled  the  ottava 
rima.  Ariosto  had  many  imitators,  but  their 
poems,  like  tliat  of  his  predecessor  Boiardo.  are 
now  little  read.  Several  attempts  were  made  to 
remodel  the  Orlando  innamorato,  the  most  suc- 
cessful being  that  of  Francesco  Berni  (c.1497- 
I.'iSS),  a  master  of  style.  Seriousness  of  purpose 
still  persists  in  the  Italia  liberata  da'  Goti  of 
Gian  Giorgio  Trissino  (1478-1550)  and  in  the 
Amadi(ii  of  Bernardo  Tasso  (1493-1569),  this 
latter  based  on  the  Amadis  story  told  in  the 
Spanish  peninsula,  but  the  spirit  of  parody  and 
l>urlesque  prevails  in  the  Orlandino  and  the  Bal- 
diifi  of  Teofilo  Folengo  (1492-1544),  othenvise 
notable  as  a  macaronic  poet.  Of  rank  equal  to 
that  of  Ariosto  was  Torquato  Tasso  (1544-95; 
the  son  of  Bernardo),  the  greatest  Italian  writer 
of  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  A 
jnan  of  extrjiordinary  genius,  which  reveals  itself 
in  all  his  works,  as  well  in  his  masterpiece.  La 
Gcrusalemme  libprata,  as  in  his  lyrics,  dramas, 
•dialogues,  and  letters,  he  suffered  at  times  from 
a  mental  disorder  which,  though  it  necessitated 
placing  him  under  restraint,  did  not  impair  his 
literaiy  productivity.  His  poem,  Rinnldo.  is  a 
youthful  work  of  the  category  of  chivalrous 
])0<'nis,  dealing  with  the  adventures  of  the  Caro- 
lingian  hero  Renaut  de  llontauban.  But  .\riosto 
had  uttered  the  supreme  word  in  chivalrous 
story,  and  Tasso  was  to  gain  his  laurels  by  per- 
fecting a  new  genre,  that  of  the  crusading  or  Chris- 
tian epic.  This  he  did  with  his  Gerusalcmmc 
liberata,  a  poem  of  markedly  serious  intent,  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  Crusades  in  which 
Oodfrey  of  Bouillon  jilayed  a  part.  The  author 
did  not  disdain  to  admit  as  subordinate,  elements 
certain  features  of  the  chivalrous  romance,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  the  love  episodes,  just 
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as  he  also  drew  from  his  favorite  authors  of 
classic  antiquity.  Like  Ariosto,  whom  he  re- 
sembles veiy  much  in  his  imitation  of  passages 
of  ancient  writers,  he  has  also  the  gift  of  style, 
and  like  him  he  uses  the  ottava  rima  with  ease 
and  grace.  An  individual  note  in  Tasso's  work 
is  that  of  melancholy,  which  is  really  an  echo  of 
the  man's  personal  experience  and  of  his  mental 
anguish.  Although  contemporaries,  like  pos- 
terity, applauded  the  Gtnisalemme  liberata,  Tas- 
so was  not  satisfied  with  his  work,  and,  yielding 
to  religious  impulses  of  an  ascetic  nature,  he 
published  a  remodeled  form  of  it.  La  Gerusa- 
lemme  conquistata,  which  is  much  inferior  to  the 
original  poem,  and  is,  therefore,  neglected,  while 
the  Gcrusalemme  liberata  remains  dear  to  the 
whole  Italian  people.  In  the  lyric  verse  of  the 
sixteenth  centurs'  there  soon  declared  itself  a 
revolt  against  the  too  conventional  nature  of  the 
Petrarchistic  verse  of  the  preceding  century.  In 
his  Rime.  Pietro  Bembo  (1470-1547)  showed  how 
better  results  could  be  obtained  in  lyric  song  if 
one  would  but  go  directly  back  to  Petrarch  for 
his  inspiration,  and  Bembo's  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  host  of  poets.  Another  very  note- 
worthy trait  of  this  author,  seen  in  his  Asolani 
and  in  his  Prose  della  volgare  lingua,  is  his 
desire  to  stress  the  importance  of  having  a  gen- 
eral literary  speech  for  the  land,  that  unity  of 
style  may  be  attained  and  the  character  of  the 
literature  be  made  national.  In  the  lyrics 
of  Torquato  Tasso,  the  influence  of  Petrarch  is 
not  absolute,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
verse  of  the  sculptor  and  painter  Michelangelo 
Buonarotti  (1475-1564).  Of  the  other  numerous 
lyric  poets  of  the  time,  mention  need  be  made 
only  of  Francesco  Maria  Molza  (1489-1544,  au- 
thor of  the  Xiiifa  tiberina),  Vittoria  Colomia, 
(1490-1547),  and  Liiigi  Tansillo  (1510-68).  Op- 
ponents of  the  Petrarchists  were  Niccolo  Franco 
(1515-70)  and  Claudio  Tolomei  ( 1492-1555) ,  the 
latter  of  whom  sought  to  introdiice  Latin  metres. 
In  his  Rime  Francesco  Berni  develops  a  bur- 
lesque and  humorous  vein  which  recalls  the 
methods  of  Rustico  di  Filippo  and  Burchiello, 
and  which  he  brings  into  use  against  the  un- 
reasoning Petrarchists.  This  burlesque  manner 
was  adopted  by  not  a  few  other  poets  of  the  time. 
Among  the  didactic  poets  of  the  (leriod  were 
several  who  made  Vergil's  Gcorgirs  their  starting- 
point;  such  were  Giovanni  Rucellai  (1475-1525, 
author  of  Le  api) ,  Luigi  Alamanni,  and  Erasmo 
da  Valvassone  (c.1523-93).  As  a  result  of  the 
Renaissance  movement,  the  old  dramatic  form 
knowni  as  rappresentazioni  sacre,  disappeared 
from  the  towns  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  withdrew  to  the  cloisters  and  the 
country  districts.  Their  place  was  taken  by  prose 
translations  of  ancient  dramas,  which  paved  the 
way  for  Italian  imitations  of  the'  works  of  an- 
tiquity. The  first  Italian  tragedy  and,  in  fact, 
the  first  regular  tragedy  in  all  modern  literature 
was  the  Sofonisba  (1515)  of  Gian  Giorgio  Tris- 
sino (1478-1550).  This  was  followed  by  many 
tragedies,  nearly  all  of  them  of  but  little  origi- 
nality and  modeled  on  the  works  of  Euripides, 
Sophocles,  and  Seneca;  e.g.  the  Rosmunda  and 
the  Oreste  of  Giovanni  Rucellai,  the  Cnnare  of 
Sperone  Speroni  (1500-88),  the  Orbccchc  of  Gi- 
laldi  (1504-73),  the  Orazia  of  Pietro  Aretino 
(1492-1556).  Torquato  Tasso's  Torrismondo 
deals  with  matter  of  Germanic  origin.  Most 
of  the  tragedies  were  composed   in  blank  verse 
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(versi  sciolti)  :  the  comedies  of  the  time,  nearly 
all  based  oil  Plaulus  and  Terence,  and  a  few 
original,  were  written  sometimes  in  verse  and 
sonietimes  in  prose.  The  masterpiece  among  the 
comedies  was  the  Mamlragola  (1513)  of  XiccolO 
Machiavelli  ( 14t)9-1527) .  Other  writers  of  come- 
dies, which  were,  unfortunately,  often  licentious 
in  character,  were  Dovizi  (14701^)20),  Agnolo 
Freinzuola  ( 14'.)3c. 1.545),  Giovanni  .Maria  Cccclii 
(151S-87),  Ariosto  (who  was  really  the  first  to 
produce  Italian  comedies  formed  regularly  ac- 
cording to  tlie  classic  nio<lels),  and  es|x-cially 
Pietro  Aretino,  the  most  original  and  realistic 
of  them  all.  Several  popular  forms  of  the  drama 
assumed  importance  in  the  first  half  of  the  si.\- 
teentli  century;  thus,  the  satirical  comedies, 
called  farse  citvaiiiote.  were  performed  in  Nai)les, 
n  rustic  comedy  enjoyed  great  vogue  at  Siena, 
and  comedies  in  dialect  were  favorites  in  the 
Venetian  territory.  The  most  widespread  of  all 
the  popular  forms  after  the  middle  of  tlie  six- 
teenth ceiitui"}'  was  the  so-called  cODniKtlia  dcl- 
I'arte,  a  drama  of  improvisation,  in  which  only 
the  scenario  or  scenes  had  a  definite  written  char- 
acter, for  (he  dialogue  of  the  personages  (Pan- 
talone,  Arlecchino  being  conventional  personages 
in  the  masks)  was  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
actors.  It  is  the  existence  of  this  comedy  of 
improvisation  that  explains  tlie  dearth  of  writ- 
ten comedies  of  any  value  until  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  pastoral  dranui.  an  outgrowth  of 
the  dramatic  eclogue,  also  enjoyed  much  favor 
in  the  second  half  of  the  century.  Already  fully 
formed  in  the  Sacrificio  (1.554)  of  Agostino  liec- 
cari  (c.l510-!10) .  it  reached  its  height  of  excel- 
lence in  the  Amiiitn  (1573)  of  Tasso  and  the 
Pastor  Fido  of  (iuarini  (1537-U!!2). 

Production  in  prose  was  considerable  dur- 
ing the  sixteenth  century,  to  which  time  belong 
a  number  of  important  historical  and  politi- 
cal works.  Generally  speaking,  the  style  is 
somewhat  too  stilted  and  labored,  following  too 
closely  the  periods  and  construction  of  classi- 
cal Latin  prose.  First  rank  among  the  better 
writers  of  prose  must  be  accorded  to  Xiccold 
Machiavelli  ( 14(i0-1527) ,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
Priiici/ic.  a  treatise  on  statecraft  which  has  been 
rather  too  harshly  criticised,  because  the  author 
disregarded  moral  considerations  in  his  state- 
ment of  rules  for  political  conduct:  the  Disrorsi 
sopra  la  prima  dcca  di  Tito  Livio.  which  reveals 
Macbiavelli's  republicanism:  the  Arte  dcUa  guer- 
ra :  and  the  Istoric  fwrentine.  a  history  of  the 
modern  type.  A  great  many  historians  followed 
Machiavelli.  the  most  important  being  Fran- 
cesco Guicciardini  ( 14S3-1,540) .  who  in  Iiis  /.?- 
toria  d'ltalia  put  forth  the  best  historical  work 
of  the  century,  and  also  displayed  remarkable 
powers  of  observation  in  bis  .sVon'n  fioreniina, 
and  much  political  acumen  in  the  Discorsi  on 
the  government  of  Florence  and  in  the  two  books 
of  the  Del  reiigimcnto  di  Firenze,  as  well  as  in 
his  letters  and  memoirs.  Of  lesser  note  were 
Jacopo  Xardi  (1476-1505),  Benedetto  Varclii 
(1503-05),  Paolo  Paruta.  (1.540-08).  A  bio- 
graphical work  of  much  repute  is  the  Vite  de'  pifi 
ecceUrnti  pittori,  sctiliori  c  architrtti  of  Giorgio 
Vasari  (1511-74),  and  an  autobiography  most 
graphically  told  in  a  familiar  style  is  that  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini  (1500-71).  Excellent  pictures 
of  the  manners  of  the  time  may  be  found  in  the 
tales  of  Matteo  Bandello  (c.l480,  died  after 
1562),  Agnolo  Firenzuola,  Giovanni  Forteguerri 


(1508-82),  and  others.  The  ideal  life  of  a  cour- 
tier is  dejiicted  in  the  Corlcyiuiio  of  Baldassare 
Gastiglioiie  (1478-1529).  who  also  discusses  mat- 
ters of  language  and  art.  ])latonie  love,  etc.  A 
similar  work  on  the  rules  of  etiquette  to  be  ob- 
si'rved  by  a  gentleman  is  the  (Jalatto  of  Giovanni 
della  Casa  (1503-56).  Among  the  writers  of 
Utters.  Torquato  Tasso  is  most  meritorious  for 
naturalness  of  tone;  other  deserving  collections 
oi  letters  are  those  of  Annibale  Caro  (1507-06), 
Pietro  Bembo,  Giovanni  della  Casa.  etc.  Of 
moralists  there  may  he  mentioned  Giambattisla 
Gelli,  and,  above  all,  Tasso,  who,  in  his  L>ia- 
loyhi.  sought  to  reconcile  ancient  philosophy  with 
the  Christian  religion.  Xot  the  least  industrious 
of  the  pro*e  writers  of  the  age  were  those  en- 
gaged in  translating  the  classics.  Preeminence 
is  here  to  be  given  to  .\nnibale  Caro  for  liis  ver- 
sions of  the  -Eneid  (Encide),  and  of  Longus's 
Pastoral  Loves   (.Iniori  pastorali). 

To  the  sixteenth  centui-y  there  succeeded  a 
jicriod  of  decay,  the  most  lamentable  in  all  the 
iiistory  of  Italian  literature.  Political  circum- 
stances, and  particularly  the  domination  of 
Spain  and  the  intermeddling  of  northern  nations, 
t<nded  to  suppress  the  national  consciousnes.s 
that  had  stirred  so  many  writers  of  the  preceding 
century.  Jlore  stress  is  laid  upon  outer  form 
than  upon  the  nature  of  the  suliject-matter,  and 
tliere  prevails  an  extreme  artificiality  of  style 
which  revels  in  plays  upon  words,  antitheses, 
double  meanings,  and  conceits.  The  greatest  im- 
perfections of  the  kind  belong  to  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  From  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  attempts  were  made,  with  liut 
moderate  success,  to  rid  the  literature  of  formal 
and  stylistic  exaggerations.  The  Arcadian 
Academy  (founded  in  1600)  was  established  to 
correct  the  dominant  bad  taste  in  poetry,  but 
none  of  its  members  attained  to  real  eminence 
as  poets.  At  the  outset  there  were  many  servile 
and  trivial  imitators  of  Tasso's  epic.  A  writer 
who  exercised  a  good  deal  of  induence  upon  his 
own  time  was  Giambattista  Marini  (1500-1025), 
whose  more  ambitious  mythological  poem.  Ado- 
jir.  which  is  hardly  more  than  a  tissue  of  de- 
scriptive matter,  as  well  as  his  lyrics  and  idyls, 
is  full  of  empty  conceits  and  other  artificialities 
of  style.  One  of  the  few  who  avoided  the  de- 
plorable tendencies  of  the  age  was  .Alessandro 
Tassoni  (1505-1635)  ;  he  gave  forth  in  his  Sccchia 
rajiita  the  first  important  mock-heroic  poem,  and 
bad  many  followers,  as.  for  example.  Francesco 
Bracciolini  (1560-1044).  who  satirized  the  im- 
moderate use  of  mythological  elements  in  the 
literature  of  the  day.  In  lyric  verse  there  is  a. 
manifest  endeavor  to  substitute  classic  models 
for  the  Canzoniere  of  Petrarch,  and  Gabriello 
Chiabrera  (15.52-1638)  imitates  the  manner  anl 
metrical  form  of  the  poems  of  Pindar  and 
Anacreon.  and  Fulvio  Testi  (15031646)  takes 
Horace  for  his  master.  The  commcdia  dclV  arte 
still  monopolizes  the  stage,  and  true  dramatic 
composition  languishes,  although  imitations  of 
the  pastoral  drama  of  Tasso  and  Gnnrini  ap- 
pear. We  have  to  note,  however,  that  the  melo- 
drama or  opera  begins  with  the  Dnfne.  Euridire, 
and  Arianna  of  Ottavio  Rinnccini  (1504-1021), 
and  makes  its  way  all  over  Europe.  The  prose 
of  historical  works  exhibits  the  general  formal 
defects  already  noted  in  the  verse.  Hi'itorians 
of    some    force    were    Paolo    Sarpi     (1552-1623, 
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I»toria  del  concilio  tridentino) ,  Enrico  Caterino 
Davila  (15761631),  Guido  Bentivoglio  (1579- 
1(>44.  Guerra  di  Fiandra),  Agostino  ilascardi 
(1591-1640).  Sforza  Pallavicino  (1607-67,  Is- 
toria  del  concilio  di  Trento) ,  Danielo  Bartoli 
(1608  85,  Storia  delta  Compagnia  di  Gesit).  Mar- 
cantonio  Mambelli  (1582-1644)  in  his  Osserva- 
zioni  delta  lingua  ilaliana,  and  Benedetto  Buom- 
mattei  (1582-1647),  in  his  treatise  Delia  lingua 
toscana,  gave  definite  grammatieal  rules  for  the 
writing  of  Italian.  The  greatest  credit  is  to  be 
given  to  the  writers  of  scientific  prose,  and  above 
all  to  Galileo  Galilei  (1564-1642),  whose  influ- 
ence was  most  potent  over  the  form  of  tlie  later 
scientific  literature  of  Italy.  About  the  middle 
of  tlie  seventeenth  century,  and  largely  througU 
the  impulse  given  by  Galileo's  scientific  and  lit- 
erary efl'ort-s.  a  reaction  was  attempted  against 
the  affectation  of  the  foregoing  period.  A  part 
was  played  in  it  by  the  painter  Salvator  Rosa 
(1615-7.3),  the  author  of  satires,  odes,  and  letters; 
by  Vincenzo  da  Filicaja  (1642-1707),  and  Ales- 
sandro  Guidi  (1650-1712),  lyric  poets  who  con- 
tinued the  classic  manner  of  Chiabrera  and  Testi, 
and  by  Lorenzo  Magalotti  ( 1637-1712) .  known  for 
his  Saggi  di  naturali  esperienze  and  his  Lettere 
familiari  and  Lettere  scientifiche.  The  imitators 
of  Marini's  artificial  methods  were  much  more 
numerous  than  were  the  writers  gifted  witli  good 
sense.  As  has  already  been  intimated,  an  academy 
called  the  Arcadia  was  founded  at  Rome,  in  1690. 
by  Giovanni  Maria  Crescimbeni  (1063-1728)  and 
Giovanni  Vincenzo  Gravina  (1664-1718),  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  into  poetry  greater  natu- 
ralness of  expression.  The  means  employed 
therein  were  too  childish,  and  the  Arcadia 
achieved  no  reform.  It  did.  however,  produce  a 
good  deal  of  poetry,  written  in  its  three  manners, 
the  first  being  one  in  which  the  sonnet  and  the 
madrigal  were  cultivated,  the  second  that  of  lovo 
lyrics  fashioned  after  the  model  of  Chiabrera's, 
and  the  third  that  of  the  occasional  poem,  best 
represented  in  the  work  of  Carlo  Innocenzo 
Frugoni  (1692-1768),  with  whom  the  activity 
of  the  Arcadia  ended.  It  was  as  a  lyric  poet  of 
the  second  Arcadian  manner  that  Pietro  iletas- 
tasio  (1698-17821,  the  most  distinguished  of  all 
who  shared  in  the  movement,  began  liis  career, 
but  he  is  now  remembered  rather  for  his  operatic 
dramas  (Temistocle.  Didone.  Olitnpiade.  Attilia 
Regolo,  Clemen~a  di  Tito) ,  masterpieces  of  a  time 
when  it  was  still  consideted  necessary  that  the 
libretto  of  an  opera  should  be  a  work  of  art. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  not- 
able French  influence  is  clear  in  writers  of  trage- 
dies. Pier  .Jacopo  ilartelli  (1655-1721)  introduced 
into  the  drama  verses  of  the  French  Alexandrine 
type,  called  after  him,  lersi  martelliani ;  Scipi- 
one  llaffei  (1075-1755)  wrote  a  tragedy  on  the 
classical  subject  of  Merope:  and,  with  his  trage- 
dies based  on  Roman  history  and  strongly  sug- 
gestive of  the  Shakespearean  method,  Antonio 
C'onti  (1677-1749)  heralded  the  coming  of  Al- 
fitri.  Although  he  wrote  during  the  time  of  tha 
Arcadia,  Niccolo  Forteguerri  (1674-1735),  the 
author  of  many  satires,  stood  apart  from  all 
contemporary  tendencies.  For  the  inspiration  for 
his  poem  Rieciardetto  he  went  back  to  Ariosto. 
The  prose  style  of  the  period  of  the  Arcadia  is 
still  full  of  affectation,  unless  when  used  for 
purely  scientific  purposes,  as  in  the  histories  and 
learned  treatises  of  Giambattista  Vico  (1668- 
1744),  of  Giovanni  ilaria  ilazzuchelli  (1707-68), 


author  of  the  biographical  and  bibliographical 
Hcrittori  d'ltalia,  and  particularly  of  Ludovico 
Antonio  Muratori  (1672-1750),  who  compiled  the 
Annuli  d'ltalia  and  other  works  of  great  worth 
in  the  development  of  historical  studies. 

The  germs  of  a  new  order  of  tilings  destined  to 
result  in  a  revival  of  Italian  literature  begin  to 
unfold  as  soon  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  is  passed.  From  1750  to  1789,  the  dato 
of  the  French  Revolution,  Alfieri's  tragedies  and 
Parini's  verse  reflect  the  contrast  between  tradi- 
tional classicism  and  the  course  of  new  ideas; 
between  1789  and  1815,  the  date  of  the  Restora- 
tion in  France,  Monti  and  Foscolo,  both  remark- 
able lor  the  classic  plasticity  of  their  works, 
ie))reseut  the  idea  of  national  independence  and 
unity;  fiom  1815  to  1850  extends  a  time  of  con- 
trast between  the  romanticism  of  ilanzoni  and 
his  followers  and  the  classicism  of  Leopardi  and 
his  school,  all  united,  however,  in  the  struggle 
against  the  foreigner.  During  this  whole  period 
from  the  middle  of  the  century  on,  the  influence 
of  the  French  philosophical  spirit  was  potent  in 
Italy,  which  then  began  also  for  the  first  time 
to  pattern  itself  upon  literary  models  from  the 
Xorth,  especially  from  England  and  Germany. 

The  revival  becomes  obvious  at  once  in  dra- 
matic production.  The  commedia  dell'  arte  is 
driven  from  the  theatre  by  the  comedies  of  Carlo 
Goldoni  (1707-93),  the  gi'eat  reformer  of  the 
Italian  stage,  who  wrote  clever  plays  in  Tus- 
can, in  Venetian^  and  even  in  French.  Ability 
to  picture  scenes  from  real  life,  keenness  of 
observation,  skill  in  tlie  handling  of  dialogue,  and 
fertility  of  invention  are  characteristics  of  this 
first  great  figure  of  the  new  era.  Opponents  of 
the  reform  of  Goldoni  were  Pietro  Chiara  ( 1700- 
85)  and  Carlo  Gozzi  (1720-lSOO.  author  of  dra- 
matic Fiahe)  ;  but  Goldoni  had  many  f(dlowers. 
The  influence  of  Frencli  comedy,  especially  of 
MoliJre.  is  clear  in  the  pieces  of  CJoldoni.  as  is 
that  of  French  tragedy  in  the  dramas  of  Vittorio 
Alfieri  (1749-1803),  his  great  compeer.  Though 
he  accepted  the  French  tragic  form.  Alfieri 
gave  it  a  peculiarly  Italian  significance,  in- 
fusing it  with  a  spirit  of  liberty  and  national 
consciousness  which  inspired  the  young  men  of 
the  next  generation  in  their  struggle  against 
Austrian  oppression.  The  principles  animating 
the  tragedies  {Filippo.  Virginia.  Orrstr.  ffaiil, 
?,'Jrra)  are  also  present  in  the  other  writings  of 
Alfieri.  as,  for  example,  in  the  Satire,  the  trea- 
tise Delia  tirannidc.  the  poem  Etriiria  liberata. 
the  Misogallo  directed  against  the  French,  his 
Rime,  and  his  autobiography.  Intensity  of  pa- 
triotic .sentiment  prevails  also  in  the  lyrics 
iOdi)  of  Giuseppe  Parini  ( 1729-99) .  works  high- 
ly satisfactory  in  form  and  expression.  Parini's 
most  famous  production  is  the  Giorno,  a  de- 
scriptive poem  in  blank  verse  in  which  he  sat- 
irizes the  idle  life  of  the  aristocratic  youth.  In 
the  Pocsie  eanipestri  e  mariftime  of  Aurelio 
Bertola  (1753-98)  one  may  see  the  influence  both 
of  the  German  Gessner  and  of  the  Latin  bucolic 
poets,  while  the  patriotic  vein  runs  through  the 
Anini'ili  parlanti  of  Giambattista  Casti  (1721- 
1803).  Melchiorre  Cesarotti  (1730-1808)  com- 
posed much  in  prose  and  in  verse,  but  he  is  now 
remembered  chiefly  for  his  translation  of  the  so- 
called  Ossian  and  his  version  of  the  Iliad.  The  best 
jirose  writers  of  this  first  modem  period  were  Gas- 
pare Gozzi  ( 1713-86)  .who  modeled  his  Osservatore 
on  the  Sprrtatnr.  and  in  his  Difesa  di  Dante  gave 
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renewed  life  to  the  study  of  the  poet;  Giuseppe 
Baretti  ( 1711I-8'.)) .  the  author  of  Letlcre  famili- 
ari.  that  are  eharining  in  their  descriptive  style, 
and  of  the  satirical  I'lusta  letleruna,  in  which 
he  lashed  contemporary  writers:  and  (iirolamo 
Tiraboschi  (1731-94),  whose  Storia  dilhi  let- 
teratura  italiaiia  extends  down  to  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  A  man  in  whom  eclectic 
tendencies  were  dominant  was  \'incenzo  Monti 
( 1754-1828) .  wlio.  rcjuvenatin<;  traditional  forms 
of  Italian  poetry,  could  breathe  into  them  the 
modern  spirit  of  liberty  that  the  French  Revolu- 
tion had  lately  evoked,  and  add  to  them  elements 
borrowed  from  the  best  that  forci^ni  literature 
<ould  olTer.  He  be<ran  with  imitations  of  the 
Arcadian  manner  of  Fmgoni,  but  applied  himself 
before  long  to  more  serious  pur|)oses,  and  reviv- 
inK  the  form  of  the  Dantesque  poem  in  his  Bass- 
rilliaitn.  which  describes  tlie  horrible  excesses 
of  revolution,  he  next  constituted  himself  the 
spokesman  of  deuKK'racy  in  his  trafiedy,  Caio 
Gracco.  and  in  a  number  of  other  no  less  impor- 
tant works.  His  translation  of  the  Iliad  is  a 
performance  of  some  merit.  A  no  less  typical 
personage  of  the  time  Ijetween  the  French  Revo- 
lution and  the  fall  of  Xapolcon  was  Ugo  Foscolo 
(1778-1827).  \\hose  cimipositions  echo  the  Italian 
aversion  to  the  Imperial  sway  of  Xapolcon.  An 
imitator  of  Alfieri  in  his  tragedy  Ticste.  Foscolo 
copied  Goethe's  Wertlier  in  his  Vltime  lettere  di 
Jacopo  Ortis.  His  masterpiece  is  the  poem  / 
Scpolcri,  which,  recalling  the  glories  of  past 
heroes,  stimulated  the  Italians  of  his  time  to 
action  imitative  thereof;  his  tragedy  Ajnrc  is  in 
a.  classic  strain,  while  another  tragedy.  Ifircinrda, 
deals  with  medifeval  tradition.  In  his  Poesle 
campestri,  Ippolito  Pindemonte  (17.53-1828) 
rests  under  obligations  to  English  poets  as  well 
as  to  the  Greeks  and  Latins;  his  Srpolrri  is  an 
answer  to  Foscolo's  work.  Pindemonte  trans- 
lated the  Odi/ssci/  into  blank  verse.  From  the 
prose  writers  of  the  Xapolconic  period  we  may 
single  out  Carlo  Botta  (17CG-1837),  an  advocate 
of  political  freedom  in  his  historical  works 
{Storia  della  ifiurra  d'iiidipfiidniza  drijU  Stali 
Uniti  d'Amrrira  and  .S/orm  d'llnlia  dnl  ItSO  "l 
ISl',)  :  Giovanni  Giraud  (177G-1834),  whose 
comedies  follow  Fn-nch  models ;  Luigi  Lanzi 
(1732-1810).  who  wrote  the  .S/orio  piltorica 
d'ltalia ;  and  Ijcopoldo  Cicognara  (1707-1834). 
the  author  of  the  f!torin  delta  scoltiira.  A  purist 
in  speech  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  older 
masters  of  the  fourteenth  century,  of  whose 
works  he  prepared  editions,  was  Antonio  Cesari 
(I7G0-182S).  whose  efTorts  were  paralleled  by 
those  of  Michele  Colombo  (1747-18.38).  With 
the  end  of  the  X'apolconic  regime,  the  feeling  for 
liiedia'val  independence  began  to  grow  stronger 
and  stronger,  and  finally  it  culminated  in  the 
struggle  with  the  Austrians  in  1848.  The  senti- 
Tjient  of  the  leaders  of  national  thought  at  this 
time  found  expression  in  many  works  of  value, 
eategorized.  as  the  ease  may  be.  as  belonging  to 
the  Classic  or  the  Romantic  School.  In  all  alike 
the  idea  of  political  unity  ruled  supreme.  ^^'hiIe 
the  Romantic  School  was  growing  tmder  the  inflti- 
enee  of  German  and  English  literature  with  its 
centre  in  Lombardy  (for  its  organ,  the  Cnncilia- 
tore.  was  published  at  Milan),  the  Classic 
School  clung  to  the  tradition  of  Alfieri  and 
Foscolo,  giving  preference  to  the  forms  of  an- 
tiquity as  the  most  perfect  expression  of  the 
human  ideal,  and  receiving  its  greatest  develop- 


ment in  Romagna.  The  leader  of  tlie  former 
school  was  ilanzoni,  the  leader  of  the  latter  was 
Leoi)ardi. 

Alessandro  ^lanzoni  (1785-1873),  essaying  at 
first  the  classic  manner,  entcre<l  upon  the  patri 
more  peculiarly  his  own  with  the  Inni  sacri 
(1815),  and  the  ode  //  ciinim-  Mai/i/io  on  Xapo- 
leon's  death  (1821).  Disregarding  the  classic 
unities  of  time  and  place,  he  composed,  between 
1817  and  1822,  two  tragedies,  //  Coiitc  di  Carmu- 
riiiola  and  tile  Adrlchi,  among  the  early  examples 
in  Italy  of  the  historical  drama.  He  also  gave  to 
the  century  the  first  Itjilian  historical  novel  in 
his  celebrated  I'romessi  sposi,  a  work  of  the  kind 
that  Scott  had  already  cultivated  with  so  much 
success.  It  proved  to  be  a  masterpiece,  and  l)e- 
came  popular  at  home  and  abroad.  Xot  the  lca»t 
merit  of  tlie  author  in  connection  with  tliis  work 
is  that  it  briiught  literature  nearer  to  the  masses. 
About  Manzoni  there  grouped  themselves  many 
romanticists  who  imitated  his  religious  and  pa- 
triotic hymns,  his  historical  dramas,  and  his 
novel.  Some  of  them  were  Giovanni  Berchet 
(1783-1851).  the  founder  of  the  I'oncilintorv : 
Tommaso  Grossi  (1791-1853);  Silvio  Pellico 
(  17891854) .  the  author  of  tragedies  and  Ij'rics, 
but  better  known  for  his  prose  work  descriptive 
of  his  experience  in  Austrian  prisons.  Le  mio 
priffioni :  Giuseppe  Xicolini  (1788-1855).  who 
translated  Byron  ond  wrote  a  biography  of  Scott; 
Giuseppe  Giusti  (1809-50).  who  produced  politi- 
cal satires  and  burlesque  poems:  Massimo  d'Aze- 
glio(  1798-18(i(i) .  who  wrote  the  historical  novels 
Ettore  Fieramosca  and  \icolu  de'  Lapi.  and  the 
autobiography  /  miei  rirordi ;  Giuseppe  Mazzini 
( 1808-72) ,  a  patriot  and  the  best  critic  of  the  Ro- 
mantic set;  and  Francesco  Domenico  Gucrrazzi 
(1804-73).  who  published  many  historical  novels 
iBattafjIia  di'  Benevcnto.  Beatrice  f'c7tci,  etc.). 
As  critics  and  historians.  Cesare  Balbo  (1780- 
1853)  and  Gino  Capponi  (1792-1870.  founder  of 
the  Antolofiia  and  the  Arcliitio  atorico  italiano) 
deserve  especial  mention.  The  classicist  Gia- 
como  Leopardi  (1798-1837)  stood  far  above  the 
others  of  his  group.  A  humanist  of  mar\'elou« 
force,  Leopardi  strove  ever  to  attain  classic  ex- 
cellence of  form.  His  Jdilli.  f'an~o»i,  and  Canti 
show  an  entire  harmony  of  form  and  matter,  and 
through  all  sounds  the  note  of  anguish  that 
emanated  from  his  tortured  soul  and  found 
further  expression  in  the  pessimism  of  his  phi- 
losophy. His  prose  works,  like  the  Pensieri,  are 
likewise  commendable  for  their  form.  The  critic 
and  expouniler  of  the  doctrines  of  classicism  was 
Pietro  Giordani  (1774-1848):  others  who  put 
the  doctrines  into  practice  were  Dionigi  Strocchi 
(1702-1850).  Cesare  .Montaiti  (1770-1840).  Fran- 
cesco Cassi  (1778-1840).  Carlo  Marenco  (1800- 
46).  and  Giambattista  Niccolini  (1782-1861), 
both  of  whom  produced  many  tragedies. 

Of  writers  of  the  past  half-century,  it  is  hard 
to  speak  with  any  certainty  that  one  is  estimating 
them  at  their  proper  value.  Yet  a  prominent 
place  must  be  assigned  to  Giovanni  Prati  (1815- 
84),  who  published  many  collections  of  lyrics 
(Canti  liriei.  Ballate,  Iside.  Psiche.  etc.)  and  the 
versified  tale  Edmenerjardn.  Also  of  note  for 
their  lyric  verse  are  Aleardo  Aleardi  (1812-78, 
Letterr  a  Maria).  Giuseppe  Regaldi  (1809-83), 
Giuseppe  Maceari  (1840-G7).  Francesco  dall' 
Ongaro.  fHontelti  poUtici  (1808-73).  Luigi  Mer- 
cant^ni  (1821-72).  Domenico  Carbone  (1823-83), 
Lorenzo  Stecchetti    (pseudonym  of  Olindo  Guer- 
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lini,  born  1845,  a  verista  or  realist),  Bernardino 
Zeudrini  (1839-79,  tlie  translator  of  Heine), 
Gio3u6  Carducci  (born  1836,  the  most  illustrious 
figure  among  contemporary  Italian  authors, 
equally  great  as  a  poet  and  as  a  critic),  ilario 
Rapisardi  (born  1844,  an  antagonist  of  Car- 
ducci). Of  dramatists  tbei'e  may  be  noted  Pietro 
Cossa  (1830-81,  tragedies  and  historical  plays), 
Paolo  Ferrari  ( 1822-8U,  historical  pieces),  Paolo 
Oiacometti  (1810-82,  tragedies),  Leo  di  Castel- 
nuovo  (pseudonym  of  Leopoldo  Pulle,  born  1835, 
author  of  the  comedy  Fuochi  di  paglia),  Tom- 
maso  Gherardi  del  Testa  (1815-81,  a  follower 
of  Goldoni),  Giusepjje  Giacosa  (born  1847, 
writer  of  dramas  on  medieval  subjects,  etc.). 
Among  the  more  recent  prose  writers  are.  iji 
addition  to  some  dramatists  already  recorded, 
Ippolito  Xievo  (1830-01,  Confessimii  di  un  ottua- 
(jenurio) ,  and  Paolo  Emiliani  Giudici  (1812-72), 
Luigi  Settembrini  (1813-76),  and  Francesco  de 
Sanctis  (1818-83),  all  three  literary  historians  of 
■worth.  A  list  of  living  writers  would  inevitably 
<'ontain,  besides  the  name  of  Giosu6  Carducci,  the 
names  of  the  novelists  Antonio  Fogazzaro  (born 
1842),  Enrico  Castelnuovo  (born  1839),  Antonio 
<;iulio  Barrili  (1836),  Salvatore  Farina  I  liorn 
1846).  Giovanni  Verga  (born  1840,  from  whose 
Cnvalleria  rusticana  came  the  inspiration  for 
Mascagni's  opera),  Gabriele  d'Annunzio  (born 
1864,  a  master  of  style,  and  a  lyric  poet  and 
dramatist,  as  well  as  a  novelist,  but  unfortu- 
nately too  pornographic  in  his  tendencies),  Ed- 
mondo  de  Amicis  (born  1848,  well  known  abroad, 
but  rather  overrated),  Matilda  Serao  (born  1856, 
most  successful  in  her  pictures  of  Neapolitan 
life,  as  in  II  paesc  di  cuccagna )  ;  and  as  lyric 
poets  there  must  be  registered  Arturo  Graf  (born 
1848),  and  Ada  Negri  (born  1870).  Lack  of 
?pace  forbids  mention  of  the  many  disciples  of 
Carducci.  We  must  forbear  making  a  catalogue 
of  living  scientific  authors  and  critics.  One  prop- 
erly prepared  would  undoubtedly  include  the 
names  of  Graziadio  Isaia  Ascoli  (born  1829), 
Angelo  de  Gubernatis  (born  1840),  Pasquale 
Villari  (born  1827),  Pio  Rajna  (born  1849), 
Alessandro  d'Ancona  (born  1835),  Cesare  Lom- 
broso  (born  1836),  and  Domenico  Comparetti 
(born  1835). 
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ture," in  his  Renaissance  in  Italy (IS'o-Sdj  ;  Gar- 
nett,  A  History  of  Italian  Literature  (New  York, 
1900);  Howells,  Modern  Italian  Poets  (ib., 
1887)  ;  Lee,  I'he  Eighteenth  Century  in  Italy ; 
Ferrari,  Letteratura  italiana  moderna  e  contem- 
poranea,  n.',S-l'J()l  (Milan,  1901)  ;  Turri.  Dizio- 
nario  storico-manuale  delta  letteratura  italiana, 
1000-1900  (ib.,  1900)  :  Giornale,  Storico  delta  let- 
teratura italiana  (Tiirin.  1882)  ;  and  the  numer- 
ous special  articles  and  treatises  cited  by  D'An- 
cona and  Bacci.  in  their  verv  useful  Manuale 
(Florenc'e.    1892-94). 

ITALIAN  MOLIERE,  molyar'.  The.  A 
name   given    to    the    Italian    dramatist   Goldoni 

(q.v.). 

ITALIAN  PINDAR,  The.  A  name  given  to 
the  lyric  poet  Chiabrera  (q.v.). 

ITALIAN  POLITICAL  PARTIES.  See 
Political  Parties,  paragraph  Italy. 

ITALIAN  SOMALILAND,  s6-ma'lj-land. 
A  protectorate  of  Italy,  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa,  extending  along  the  Indian  Ocean  from 
the  equator  to  the  Gulf  of  Aden  (Map:  Africa, 
J  4).  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  British 
Somaliland.  Abyssinia,  and  British  East  Africa. 
The  area  is  about  100.000  square  miles.  In  the 
formation  of  its  surface  it  resembles  British 
Somalihmd.  It  is  generally  an  arid  region,  flat 
along  the  coast  and  elevated  in  the  interior,  the 
general  slope  being  to  the  southeast.  There  are 
no  rivers  of  practical  importance.  The  Schebehli, 
the  largest  stream,  fails  to  reach  the  sea.  The 
vegetation  is  poor.  There  are  scarcely  any 
forested  areas.  The  interior  has  not  yet  been 
fully  explored,  owing  in  part  to  the  stubborn 
hostility  of  the  natives.  I'he  climate  is  rather 
favorable.  There  are  hot  and  cool  and  wet  and 
dry  sea.sons.  The  principal  ports  are  Madish-i 
and  Obbia.  Bardera  is  an  important  point  in 
the  interior,  near  the  .Juba  River.  The  popula- 
tion— the  Somali  (q.v.) — is  estimated  at  400.000. 
There  are  some  Arabs  along  the  coast.  The 
southern  part  of  the  protectorate  was  acquired 
by  Italy  in  1889,  when  the  Sultan  of  Obbia  placed 
the  territory  from  2°  30'  to  5°  33'  north  under 
Italian  protection.  In  the  same  year  the  protec- 
torate was  extended  farther  north,  and  in  1892 
the  cession  of  territory  by  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar 
increased  the  nrotectorate  to  its  present  propor- 
tions. The  sphere  of  Italian  influence,  according 
to  agreements  with  Great  Britain,  is  bounded  bv 
the  .Tuba  River  as  far  as  6°  N.  latitude,  and  by 
the  35th  E.  meridian  from  this  parallel  north- 
ward to  the  Blue  Nile. 

ITALIAN  VERSIONS.    See  Bible.    ' 

ITALIC  LANGUAGES.  The  name  applied 
to  the  ancient  Indn-Gernianio  dialects  of  Italy, 
which  form  a  distinct  branch  of  the  Indo-Cer- 
manic  languages  (q.v,).  Tliey  are  on  the  whole 
more  closely  related  to  the  Hellenic  (see  Greek 
Language)  than  to  any  other  of  the  great  divi- 
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sions  of  Indo-Gernianie,  although  certain  anal- 
ogies with  the  Celtic  languages  (q.v.)  may 
be  traced.  Tlie  most  striking  parallel  of  Italic 
vith  Celtic  is  tlie  use  of  -/■  in  deponent  and  pas- 
sive verbs,  as  Umbrian  fenir,  "one  carries,'  Old 
Irish  du-bjiar,  'it  is  given';  hat.  sc(jiiilur,  Old 
Irish  -sechctliiir,  "he  follows';  Latin  najuor,  Old 
Irish  -sechui;  "1  follow";  Lat.  sequimur.  Old  Irish 
-aecheinmar,  "we  follow,'  although  some  scholars 
hold  that  Italic  has  directly  iulluenced  Celtic 
in  this  regard.  Despite  tlie  wide  divergencies  in 
phonology,  especially  in  the  consonants,  from  the 
(ireck,  it  may  be  said  in  a  very  general  way  that 
Italic,  like  UcUenic.  is  one  of  the  best  representa- 
tives of  tile  so-called  ce/ifHiH-languages  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  linguistic  family.  Italic  is  di- 
vided into  three  pr'iicipal  groups,  each  of  which 
has  a  number  of  dialects.  These  chief  divisions 
arc  Latinian,  Sabellian.  and  Osco-Umbrian,  or 
Samnito-Umbrian.  The  most  important,  lin- 
guistically, literarily,  and  historically,  is  the 
Latin  (see  Latin  L.\nguage),  the  chief  rep- 
resentative of  the  Latinian  division,  vvliich 
is  known  from  a  vast  number  of  inscrip- 
tions (q.v.)  and  an  extensive  literature  (see 
Latin  Litebatlke I  from  the  third  century  B.C. 
down  to  the  present  time,  even  though  for  cen- 
turies it  has  been  employed  only  as  a  learned 
and  ecclesiastical  tongue.  Closely  related  to 
Latin  were  the  dialects  of  Falerii.  rr;eneste,  and 
Lanuvium.  of  which  only  Falerian,  also  often 
called  Faliscan,  has  any  extensive  remains.  The 
Latin  is  further  of  the  utmost  importance  as 
being  the  ancestor  of  the  modern  Romance  lan- 
guages (q.v.),  including  Italian,  Spanish.  Portu- 
guese, Catalan,  French,  Provencal.  Rha:to-Ro'- 
mansch,  Rumanian,  and  minor  dialects.  The 
Osco-Umbrian  is  subdivided,  as  its  name  implies, 
into  Oscan  and  Umbrian.  which,  although  more 
closely   related   to   each    other    than    either     of 
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glosses,  and  proper  names.  Besides  these  great 
divisions  there  was  a  third  class  of  Italic  dia- 
lects wliich  f(irm  the  so-called  Sabellian  group, 
of  whicli  the  most  important  mcmliers  were  Mar- 
sian,  Pielignian.  .Marruciiiiaii,  Vcstinian,  Sabine, 
Picenian,  and  Volscian.  The  remains  of  all  these 
are,  unfortunately,  extremely  meagre;  but  so  far 
as  the  evidence  goes  it  would  seem  that  the  Vol- 
scian resembled  Umbrian  rather  than  O.scan, 
while  the  other  Sabellian  dialects,  especially  the 
Padignian,  aiqiarcntly  were  more  closely  related 
to  Oscan  than  lo  L'mbrian.  The  majority  of  the 
Osco-Umbrian  inscriptions  date  from  the  second 
and  first  centuries  n.c,  although  some  scholars 
consider  the  oldest  Umbrian  texts  to  be  of  much 
greater  antiiiuity.  Similarly  the  most  of  the 
Sabellian  inscriptions  seem  to  have  been  written 
during  the  lirst  two  centuries  B.C.,  but  the  so- 
called  Old  .Sabellian  texts  may  be  as  early  as  the 
fifth  or  si.xth  century  before  our  era.  To  the  con- 
stant expansion  of  the  territory  of  Latin  the 
other  Italic  dialects  gradually  yiebh'd.  The  first 
to  lose  its  independence  was  tlic  Sabidlian  Sabine, 
which  was  absorbed  by  Latin  in  the  third  cen- 
tury B.C.  Marsian  apparently  did  not  survive 
much  later,  but  the  other  Sabellian  dialects  seeiu 
to  have  had  a  somewhat  longer  existence,  at 
least  Volscian  was  still  spoken  in  the  second 
century  B.C.  Umbrian  preserved  its  identity  per- 
haps until  the  first  century  before  or  even  the 
first  century  after  Christ.  Although  Oscan  was 
not  employed  as  an  ollicial  language  after  the 
Social  War  (n.c.  90-88),  it  survived  for  many 
years  as  a  popular  speech,  as  is  shown  by  the 
Pompeian  inscriptions,  and  doubtless  lingered  on 
in  the  mountains  for  several  centuries,  thus  being 
the  last  of  the  non-Latin  Italic  dialects  to  dis- 
appear. The  mutual  relation  of  the  Italic  dia- 
lects may  be  represented  very  roughly  by  the. 
following  table : 


Pi'e-Indo-  Gennanic 


^v'^^ 

fZ 

'     /'' 

/s 

f/ 

c 
a 

F 

^ 

3 

♦■ 

o 

them  is  to  the  Latin,  present  considerable  diver- 
gencies one  from  the  other.  These  dialects,  like 
the  Falerian,  Pr*nestinian,  and  Lanuvian  of  the 
Latin   group,   are   known    only   by   inscriptions, 


Alphabet.  The  Italic  dialects  employed  sev- 
eral different  alphabets.  Omitting  the  special 
scripts  employed  in  the  scanty  remains  of  Old 
Sabellian,    which    was    written    in    the    boustro- 
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phedon  (q.v. )  manner,  the  Italic  characters  seem 
to  have  been  based  on  the  Greek  alphabet  of  the 
Chalcidian  colonies  in  Italy,  especially  on  that 
of  Cumie.  T«o  forms  were  derived  from  this 
source,  the  Latino-Faliscan  and  the  Etrusco- 
Osco-Urabrian.  (For  a  discussion  of  the  origin 
and  the  development  of  the  Latino-Faliscan 
dialect,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  article  on 
Latin  Language.)  The  Osco-Umbrian  alphabets 
consisted  of  twenty-one  and  nineteen  letters  re- 
spectively, and  were  read,  like  the  oldest  Latin 
and  Greek,  from  right  to  left.  The  letters  were 
as  follows: 

Oscan 


a  e  i 

h-vvDHwa>ixTn>5iai8Bi 

i'   u   u'vnmrl   kt   pgdbsfhz 

Umbrian 

aeiuvnmrlkt          I    pbsfhf^z 

Indo- 
Germanic. 

a 
a 


There  were  a  few  numerical  signs,  Osco-Umbrian 
I  for  1,  X  for  10,  Oscan  V  for  5,  )  for  100.  Both 
Oscan  and  Umbrian,  however,  frequently  em- 
ployed the  Latin  alphabet.  In  modern  linguistic 
works  the  words  in  Oseo-LTmbrian  script  are  usu- 
ally printed  in  spaced  Roman  type,  those  in  Latin 
letters  are  represented  by  italics,  as  Oscan 
f  a  k  s  i  a  d,  'let  liim  make,'  fefacvst,  'he  shall 
have  made.'  In  addition  the  oldest  Italic  inscrip- 
tions are  in  many  cases  written  in  the  Greek 
alphabet.  Punctuation  in  the  inscriptions  is 
capricious,  and  frequently  neglected;  the  usual 
sj'stem,  however,  is  one  or  more  dots,  the  num- 
ber ranging  even  to  four  in  the  Old  Sabellian 
text. 

Distinguishing  Chakacteristics  of  the 
Italic  Dialects.  The  chief  peculiarities  of 
Italic  are  as  follows:  Phonological — Indo-Ger- 
manie  m  and  n  become  em  and  en;  Indo-Germanic 
t  and  [  become  or  and  ol ;  internal  Indo-Germanic 
tl  becomes  kl ;  Indo-Germanic  bh,  dh.  and  kh  be- 
come f,  p,  X  •  intervocalic  Indo-Germanic  s 
becomes  z.  Morphological — Ablative  singular  in 
-iid,  -ed,  -id  by  analogy  with  the  ablative  in  6d; 
*som  (Latin  sum).  'I  am,'  for  Indo-Germanic 
*esmi.  The  noun  has  lost  the  instrumental  case 
and  the  dual  number,  while  the  verb  has  con- 
fused the  aorist  and  perfect  tenses,  has  formed 
a  new  imperfect  in  -ba-,  and  several  new  ways 
of  forming  the  future,  has  made  a  future  per- 
fect and  a  pluperfect  peculiar  to  itself,  and  has 
confused  the  Indo-Germanic  subjunctive  and 
optative  in  its  so-called  subjunctive.  The  pho- 
nology of  the  Osco-L'mbrian  is,  relatively  speak- 
ing, far  more  simple  and  primitive  than  the 
Latin;  the  declension,  however,  is  less  clear  than 
in  Latin,  and  the  same  statements  seem  to  hold 
true  of  the  conjugation,  although  the  materials 
for  reconstructing  the  Osco-Umbrian  verb  are, 
unfortunately,  very  meagi-e.  For  the  relation  of 
Latin  sounds  and  inflections  to  the  Indo-Ger- 
manic .system,  see  Latin  Language;  Gbimm's 
Law  ;  Vebnee's  Law  ;  Indo-Germanic  Languages. 
PiioNOLOGT.  The  following  table  will  serve  to 
show  the  general  phonological  relations  of  Oscan 
and  Umbrian  with  the  Indo-Germanic  sound 
system: 


eu. 
oi 
oil 
ai 


V 
m 


P 
b 

bh 
t 


dh 
k,  q 


gh,    0  h 


a   (final  6,  o) 
e   (or  i) 
i,  Ii,  i 
U  »>  " 

i,  i,  il 

o   (final  u) 

u,  uu 

u  (iu  after  t,  d, 
n,  and  prob- 
ably s) 

al,  ai,  ae,  ai,  ae, 

ai 
au 
el 

U     (v),    OM 

fil,  oi 

ou 

•al 

-HI 

i  (written  ii,  i, 
or  indicated  by 
doubled  conso- 
nant) 

u   (written  v) 


n  (often  dropped 
before  mutes  in 
final  unaccent- 
ed syllables), 
ns  becomes  nts 
(written  nz, 
nzs) 

em 
en 
1 


Umbrian. 


ol 

or 

p  (pt  became  ft) 

b 

E 

t  ( tl  became  kl ; 
final  nt  prob- 
ably became 
ns) 

d(nd  became  nn) 


a    (final  u,  o,  a) 

e   (or  i) 

e,  i 

1,    i     (Old    Umb. 

often  e) 
i,  i,  ei 
o 

u,  o 
u,  o 


0 

e,     e,     ee     (very 

rarely  i) 
u.  0 
u,  o 
0 
-e 
-e 
i   (written  i) 


u  (written  v) 

m  (dropped  when 
final ) ,   often  ii 

n(  dropped  before 
s  and  often  be- 
fore mutes),  ns 
became  nts 
(written  n  z , 
nzs),  nt^t  and 
Indo  -Germanic 
nts  became  f 

em 

en 

1  ( initial  prob- 
ably v),  inter- 
vocalic r,  rs; 
It  became  t,  be- 
fore i  probably 
became  s 

r  (rs  often  be- 
came s) 

ol 

or 

p  (pt  became  ht) 

b 

f 

t  ( tl  became  kl ; 
final  nt  prob- 
ably became 
ns)  _     ^ 

d,  intervocalic  r, 
rs  (nd  became 
nr) 

f 

k  (but  c.  s,  s, 
befoi'e  e,  i) 

g  (palatalized  to 
i  before  e,  i) 

h 
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Indo- 
Germanic. 

Oscan. 

Umbrian. 

3 

1    u  h 

P 
b 
f 

P 
b 

f 

s 

s,   intervocalic   s, 
z  (ssn  ])it»l)ably 
became    tt ;    s'r 
became   br;    rs 
became     r(r)  ; 
final  ns  became 
ss) 

s, 

intervocalic    r 
(sr  became  br; 
rs    became    rs, 
s,     rf;     medial 
ns  became  nts, 
nz;     final      ns 
and      nts      be- 
came f) 

THE    ITALIC    DIAI:eCTS    IN    DETAIL. 

OscAN.  Oscan  was  spoken  by  the  Saninites, 
iMchuiing  tlie  Frentani,  Hirpini,  and  Campani, 
and  also  in  Nortliwestern  Apulia,  as  well  as  in 
l.ucania,  Bruttium.  and  Messana  in  Sicily.  These 
Saninites,  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  usurped  not 
only  the  territory  but  tlie  name  of  the  Osci.  who 
had  dwelt  in  Campania.  Tlie  Oscan  inscriptions 
number  about  230.  Jlost  of  them,  however,  con- 
tain entirely,  or  aliiuist  entirely,  projier  names, 
and  only  four — the  Bantine  tablet,  the  Cippus  of 
.Miella,  the  tablet  of  Agnone,  and  the  Curse  of 
Vibia — are  of  any  considerable  length.  The  first 
of  these,  the  tabula  Bantina,  discovered  in  1703, 
is  the  longest.  It  is  a  mutilated  bronze  plate 
about  fifteen  by  ten  inches,  and  bears  on  one  side 
an  inscription  of  ttiirtyeight  lines  in  Oscan,  and 
on  the  other  a  Latin  text  thirty-two  lines  long. 
The  tablet  deals  with  legal  regulations  concerning 
the  city  of  Bantia  in  Lucania.  The  Cipjius  of 
Abella,  found  near  .\vella  in  1745,  is  a  block  of 
hard  limestone  six  feet  five  inches  high,  one  foot 
eight  inches  broad,  and  eleven  inches  thick.  It 
contains  in  fifty-eight  short  lines  of  letters  about 
one  and  one-half  inches  high  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  towns  of  Abella  and  Nola  concerning 
the  joint  use  of  a  temple  of  Hercules.  The  tablet 
of  .\gnone,  discovered  in  1848,  is  of  bronze,  with 
a  handle  and  chain  by  which  it  may  be  hung  up, 
and  measures  eleven  by  six  inches.  It  is  in- 
scribed on  both  sides  with  forty-seven  very  short 
lines,  which  contain  the  names  of  the  deities 
to  whom  statues  in  a  certain  sacred  grove  be- 
longed. The  "Curse  of  Vibia."  found  at  Cajiua 
in  1876,  consists  of  thirteen  lines,  written  on  a 
lead  plate  about  eight  and  three-quarter  by  three 
inches.  Besides  these  inscriptions  there  are  a 
number  of  short  ones  of  interest,  especially  cer- 
tain road-makers'  tablets,  dedication-stones,  and 
street-signs  found  at  Pompeii,  and  several  brief 
heraldic  inscriptions  from  Capua.  As  a  speci- 
men of  Oscan,  the  following  passage  may  be 
taken  from  the  Bantine  tablet  .5-7: 

Oscan;  tjeiiiatucl  siplis  comcnpi  perum  dolom  mallom 
slant  ioc  rornono  jnnis  Ofsmias  toutt)rafi  amnud  pan  pie- 
isum  hratois  nuti  rndfis  iimnuti  mini  iflia  sium  flat  fienji- 
iteis)  tnnffinufl  mainiarf  i-nrneis  pertunium. 

Latin;  iurato  scicnHin-coniitio  sine  dolo  nialo  rp  ea  oomi- 
tia  mapis  rH(i  publilen?  causa  quani  cninepinm  ronimodi 
ant  incomniodi  rnnsa  et  id  se  de  8ena(tus)  sententla  inaxi- 
mte  partis  perimere. 

P.y.LloNTAX.  Turning  from  Oscan  to  the  Sa- 
bellian  dialects,  the  material  is  far  more  scanty. 
The  Pfelignian  dialect  of  this  group  contains 
about  thirty  inscriptions,  of  which  the  only  one 
of  any  length  is  the  Herentas-inscription.  This 
text,  which  is  six  lines  in  length,  was  unearthed 


in  a  grave  at  Pentima  in  1877.  It  is  written  on 
the  side-face  of  a  block  of  travertine,  two  feet 
seven  inches  long,  two  feet  five  inches  from  front 
to  back,  and  aliout  eleven  and  one-r|uarter  inches 
high,  and  is  the  epitaph  of  a  ■  priestess  named 
Vibia.  This  scantiness  of  material,  for  a  more 
exact  knowledge  of  this  dialect,  is  the  more  to 
be  regretted,  since  I'lelignian  may  be  said  to  be 
the  dialect  intermediate  between  Oscan  and  Um- 
brian, although  it  stands  on  the  whole  more 
closely  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter.  As  a 
siiecimen  of  P;clignian,  we  may  cite  from  the 
llerentas,   inscription,  5-0: 

I^i'lignlan;  aetata  Orata  fertlici  prairimp  Perseponas 
at  Sid. 

Latin;  a>tate  cunsumpta  (?)  fertlll  n'guum-iii  Perscph- 
onuj  abiit. 

ilARRUClNlAN.  This  dialect,  which  seems  from 
its  very  scanty  reiiiaiiis  to  be  closely  akin  to  the 
l';elignian,  is  known  from  two  inscriptions,  one 
from  Teate,  the  centre  of  the  Marrucinian  terri- 
tory, containing  merely  two  ]iroper  names,  and 
the  other  from  RapiiKJ,  written  in  twelve  slicjrt 
lines  on  a  rusty  bronze  tablet  about  six  inches 
Sfjuare.  This  dates  from  about  n.c.  250,  and  is 
concerned  with  certain  sacrificial  rites.  Liines 
1-5  of  the  bronze  of  Hapino  may  be  quoted  to 
give  an  idea  of  this  dialect: 

Marrucinian;  aisos  parrw  total  M&roucai  lixs  aslKoas 
A'rrnler aviatas  tontai  Maro»rai. 

Latin:  di  propitii  civitati  Marrucffi  lex  proslciffi  feruntur 
aUHpicatn?  civitati  Marrncas. 

Vestinian.  To  judge  from  the  thirteen  words 
preserved  of  Vestinian,  spoken  along  the  eastern 
and  northern  banks  of  the  Aternus,  it  was  appar- 
ently allied  to  IVdignian  and  Marrucinian. 

JI.\R.SL\N.  The  remnants  of  the  Marsian  dia- 
lect, spoken  around  Marruvium,  on  Lake  Fuci- 
nus,  are  contained  in  .a  few  very  brief  inscrip- 
tions. The  dialect  shows,  in  its  monophthonga- 
tion  of  original  diphthongs,  a  close  resemblance 
to  Umbrian.  In  other  respects,  Marsian  seems 
to  have  been  very  similar  to  Paelignian  and  Mar- 
rucinian. 

--Kquian.  Of  the  dialects  of  the  .'Equi,  who 
centred  around  Cliternia  and  Nerea,  no  inscrip- 
tion has  been  preserved  which  is  free  from  suspi- 
cion. If  p  r  u  f  f  a  t  e  (1  ( Latin  probavit )  is  really 
an  .^^quian  form,  the  dialect  would  seem  to  have 
shown  a  marked  atlinity  to  Oscan  (cf.  Oscan  p  r  ti- 
fatted,  'he  approved'). 

Sabine.  Of  Sabine  also  the  remains  are  too 
scanty  to  give  any  inform.ation  regarding  the  dia- 
lect. Only  one  inscription,  which  is  very  brief, 
has  been  preserved,  and  even  this  is,  according 
to  some  of  the  leading  authorities,  Vestinian 
rather  than  Sabine, 

Vol-scian.  The  Volsci.  whose  capital  was  Veli- 
tra".  have  left  one  inscription  of  four  lines,  known 
as  the  Tabula  Veliterna.  discovered  in  1784.  and 
inscribed  on  a  bronze  1%  X  9%  inches.  If  we 
may  draw'  conclusions  from  this  tablet,  it  ma.y 
be  said,  as  stated  above,  that  the  Volscian 
stood  the  nearest  of  all  the  Sabellian  dialects  to 
the  Umbrian,  The  scantiness  of  our  sources, 
however,  forbids  anv  hard  and  fast  conclusion. 
As  a  specimen  of  Volscian,  the  third  line  of  the 
tablet  of  Velletri  may  be  quoted: 

Volscian:  sepia  toticu  couehriil  sepii  ferom  pibom  estu. 
Latin;  eiquis  publico  conventu  secutus  erit  (?)  ferre  pium 
esto. 

Pr.snestinian.  The  dialect  of  Prseneste,  one 
of  the  cities  of  Latium,  is  represented  by  a  few  in- 
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scriptions  which  approximate  very  closely  to  Old 
Latin.  Some  scholars  even  regard  the  Prjenestine 
texts  as  Latin.  These  texts  consist  for  the  most  part 
of  lists  of  names  of  deities  inscribed  on  brass 
mirrors  and  cylindrical  caskets  found  in  Prtenes- 
tine  tombs.  The  most  interesting  relic  of  this 
dialect  is  the  famous  Prsenestine  fibula,  a  gold 
brooch  of  about  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  which 
gives,  therefore,  one  of  the  earliest  of  all  Italic 
inscriptions.  This  fibula  is  inscribed  in  Greek 
letters,  as  follows : 

Prteneetinian:  fjiavios  fied  fhefhaKed  wfjuiffLot. 
Latin;  Mauius  me  facit  ^"umasio. 

Faliscax.  Like  Pn-enestinian,  Faliscan,  whicn 
was  spoken  around  Falisca.  near  the  modern 
Civita  Castellana,  is  regarded  by  some  authori- 
ties as  a  Latin  dialect.  It  is  certain  that  it 
resembles  Latin  very  closely,  but  the  consistent 
representation  in  Old  Faliscan  of  medial  Indo- 
Germanie  hh  by  f,  instead  of  6,  as  in  Latin, 
standing  in  this  regard  with  the  Osco-Umbrian, 
seems  sufficient  ground  for  calling  it  non-Latin. 
It  is,  however,  Latinian  in  its  inflection,  and  in 
the  younger  Faliscan  the  dialect  is  practically 
identical  with  Old  Latin,  if  indeed  these  texts 
are  not  Latin  rather  than  Faliscan.  The  thirty- 
seven  inscriptions  are  very  brief,  and  consist  for 
the  most  part  of  proper  names,  excepting  the 
younger  Faliscan  texts,  which,  although  longer, 
are  of  no  linguistic  importance.  The  following 
inscription  on  the  patera  found  near  Civita  Cas- 
tellana in  1887  is  a  good  example  of  this  dialect: 

Faliscan:  fnied  uino  pipafo  era  carefo. 
Latin:  hodie  vlnura  bibara  eras  carebo. 

UiLBRiAN.  The  remains  of  Umbrian  are  of 
far  greater  extent  than  those  of  any  other  non- 
Latin  Italic  dialect.  Practically  all  the  texts 
in  this  dialect  are  contained  in  the  Iguvine 
tablets,  discovered  in  1444  at  Gubbio,  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  town  of  Iguvium,  or,  as  it  was 
called  in  the  Jliddle  Ages,  Eugubium.  The  Igu- 
vine tablets  seem  to  have  been  originally  nine, 
although  but  seven  are  still  preserved.  The  tab- 
lets are  of  bronze,  inscribed,  with  the  exception 
of  the  third  and  fourth,  on  both  sides.  They 
vary  in  size,  tlie  first  two  being  about  22  X  15 
inches,  the  third  and  fourth  about  16  X  12  inches, 
the  fifth  about  18  X14  inches,  and  the  last  two 
about  33  X  22  inches.  The  entire  number  of 
lines  is  449.  The  first  four  and  about  two-thirds 
of  the  fifth  are  written  in  the  national  L'mbrian 
alphabet,  while  the  last  three  of  the  fifth  tablet, 
as  well  as  the  sixth  and  seventh,  are  written  in 
Latin  characters.  It  seems  tolerably  certain, 
both  on  epigraphical  and  linguistic  evidence,  that 
the  portion  in  the  Roman  alphabet  is  much  later 
than  that  in  the  epichoric  script.  The  date  of 
the  inscriptions,  however,  apart  from  this  rela- 
tive one  of  the  several  parts  with  each  other,  is 
extremely  doubtful.  Possibly  one  will  not  be  far 
astray  in  dating  them  between  the  third  and  first 
centuries  B.C.  Tlie  difference  between  the  Old 
Umbrian.  which  is  written  in  the  national  script, 
and  the  New  Umbrian.  which  was  inscribed  in 
Latin  letters,  was  probably  more  apparent  than 
real.  Since  the  Umbrian  alphabet  lacked  signs 
for  0.  <7,  d.  h.  they  used  instead  «.  7,-,  t,  p.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Latin  script  could  represent 
the  sound  of  the  Umbrian  r  only  by  rs.  New 
Umbrian  showed,  however,  a  marked  deviation 
from  Old  Umbrian  in  the  change  of  final  s,  re- 
tained unchanged  in  the  earlier  form  of  the  dia- 
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lect,  to  r,  as  Old  Umbrian  t  u  t  a  s,  'of  the  city,' 
but  Xew  Umbrian  totur.  There  are  a  few  other 
distinctions  which  are  of  minor  importance,  such 
as  the  more  closed  pronunciation  of  e  in  Xew  than 
in  Old  Umbrian  (as  Xew  Umbrian  habitu,  'let 
him  have,'  but  Old  Umbrian  h  a  b  et  u;  X'ew  Um- 
brian ferir,  vereir,  'at  the  gates,'  but  Old  Um- 
brian veres).  The  Iguvine  tablets  are  ritual- 
istic in  subject.  Tlie  texts  I.a  (which  is  repro- 
duced on  the  accompanying  plate)  to  I.b,  and 
Vl.a  to  Vl.b  47  deal  witli  the  purification  of  a 
liigh  place  near  Iguvium,  while  the  remainder  of 
1.,  VI.,  and  all  of  Vll.a  treat  of  the  purification 
of  the  city  itself.  The  last  two  tablets,  however, 
are  much  more  detailed  than  the  Old  Umbrian. 
The  second  tablet  is  concerned  with  a  lustral 
sacrifice  for  the  priestly  college  of  the  Atiedii, 
with  an  optional  sacrifice  to  an  infernal  deity, 
and  with  the  rites  to  be  performed  at  the  semi- 
annual gathering  of  decuries  from  ten  towns  or 
clans.  The  third  and  fourth  tablets  give  in 
detail  the  rites  for  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  Pomonus, 
\'esuna,  and  certain  other  deities,  while  the  fifth 
is  devoted  to  resolutions  of  and  enactments  con- 
cerning the  same  college  of  Atiedii,  who  figure  so 
prominently  in  these  inscriptions.  To  show  the 
difference  between  Old  and  X'ew  Umbrian,  the 
following  passage,  taken  from  I.a  11-13  and  VI. 
b  1-2  may  be  cited: 

Old  Umbrian;  preverestesenakes  tre  buffetu 
Marte  Krapuvi  letu  ukrlpe  Fisiu  tutaper 
Ikuvlna  arvla  ustentu  vatuva  ferine  letu 
punl  fetu   kutef  pesnlmu. 

New  Umbrian:  pre  rerir  tesenocir  huftriffetv  Marte  GrS' 
bouei  ocriper  Ileiu  totaper  liouioa  arvio  fetu  vatuo  ferine 
fetu  poni  fetu  tases  persnimu. 

Latin:  pro  portis  Tessinacis  tres  boves  faclto  Marti  Gra- 
bovlo  monte-pro  Fisio  clvitate-pro  Ifrlivina  arvaliafacito 
vaticina  ferculo  faclto  posca  faclto  tacltus  precamino. 

BiBLiOGRAPHT.  The  most  convenient  and  com- 
plete edition  of  the  remains  of  the  Italic  dialects 
is  Conway,  The  Italic  Dialects  (Cambridge, 
1897);  .more  valuable  linguistically  and  gram- 
matically, although  less  complete  in  its  collec- 
tion of  texts,  is  Von  Planta.  Urnmmatik  der 
osK'isch-umbrischen  Dialekte  (Strassburg,  1892- 
97 ) .  Both  these  works  contain  abundant  biblio- 
graphical material  on  the  older  literature  on  the 
subject. 

ITALIENS,  e'ta'lyaN',  Boulevard  des.  The 
most  frequented  and  fashionable  of  the  boule- 
vards of  Paris,  named  from  the  old  Theatre  des 
Italiens. 

ITALrENS,  Les.   See  THfi.\TBE  des  Italiens. 

ITALONE,  e'ta-lo'na.  A  head-hunting  Malay 
people  in  Xueva  Vizcaya  Province,  Luzon.  See 
Philippixe  Islands. 

ITALY.  The  central  of  the  three  great  penin- 
sulas of  Southern  Europe.  It  stretches  out  in 
a  southeast  direction,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Switzerland  and  Austria-Hungary;  on 
the  east  by  Austria-Hungary,  the  Adriatic,  and 
the  Ionian  Sea ;  and  on  the  southwest  and  west 
by  the  Mediterranean  and  France.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  Balkan  Peninsula  by  the  Strait 
of  Otranto.  47  miles  in  width,  and  is  nearly 
walled  off  from  the  great  body  of  the  Continent 
by  the  lofty  ranges  of  the  .Alps.  With  its  con- 
tinuation, the  island  of  Sicily,  it  nearly  reaches 
across  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  thus  exception- 
ally favored  with  convenient  commercial  routes 
in  all  directions.  Its  position  also  especially 
adapts  Italy  for  a  large  sea  trade,  because  it  is 
a  part  of  the  shortest  route  from  West  and  Cen- 
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tral  Europe  to  Oriental  countries.  Though  Italy 
is  separated  from  the  northern  lands  by  the 
Alps,  they  are  no  longer  a  barrier  to  Italy's 
commerce,  for  several  lines  of  railroad  cross  the 
niouutains.  Kxtending  from  northwest  to  south- 
east about  700  miles,  and  with  an  average 
breadth,  except  in  the  extreme  north,  of  100 
miles,  the  mainland  has  an  area  of  91,000  square 
miles;  to  this  Sicily,  Sardinia,  l^lba,  and  smaller 
islands  add  19,684  squares  miles,  making  the 
total  area  of  the  Kingdom  110,084  square  miles. 
The  mainland  is  about  twice  as  large  as  Penn- 
sylvania or  New  York,  and  extends  from  the 
parallel  of  38=  north  latitude  to  that  of  40 o  40', 
and  between  the  meridians  of  0°  30'  and  18  = 
30'   cast    longitude. 

Toi'OGB.\Piiv.  The  coast,  over  4000  miles  in 
length  (inclusive  of  the  islands),  is  easily  ac- 
cessible from  every  part  of  the  country.  No 
settlement  is  remote  from  salt  water,  four-fifths 
of  the  Kingdom  being  within  02  miles  of  the  sea. 
In  the  north  of  the  Adriatic  the  coast  is  low  and 
sandy,  bordered  by  shallow  waters,  and,  excejjt 
at  Venice,  not  easily  accessible  to  large  ship- 
ping. Farther  south,  near  Kimini,  spurs  from 
the  Apennines  reach  the  shore,  which  becomes 
high  and  rocky.  The  south  and  west  coasts  are 
generally  high,  rocky,  and  picturesque,  with 
many  bold  promontories.  The  middle  of  the 
west  coast,  however,  has  three  stretches  of  low 
and  marshy  land,  known  as  the  JIaremma,  the 
Campagna,  and  the  Pontine  marshes.  The  west 
coast  is  varied  by  bays,  gulfs,  and  other  open- 
ings, and  is  therefore  most  favorable  for  com- 
merce. In  the  northwest  is  the  Gulf  of  Genoa, 
on  which  the  wealthy  city  of  Genoa  stands. 
About  the  middle  is  the  deep  embayment  with 
the  fortress  jiort  of  Gaeta.  Next  is  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  celebrated  for  its  beauty.  Beyond  this 
is  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  at  the  head  of  which 
stands  the  port  of  Salerno.  The  southeastern 
end  of  the  Peninsula  is  deeply  indented  by  the 
Gulf  of  Taranto,  which  cuts  off  the  so-called 
heel  of  Italy  (ancient  Calabria)  from  the  'toe' 
(modern  Calabria).  The  population  is  dense 
on  all  coasts  where  fever  does  not  prevail,  about 
17  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  living 
within  three  miles  of  the  sea. 

The  Kingdom  of  Italy  falls  geographically  into 
two  parts,  differing  from  each  other  in  surface 
features  and  climate,  and,  as  a  consequence,  in 
productions.  One  part  to  the  north  is  continen- 
tal ;  the  other  to  the  .south  consists  of  a  penin- 
sula and  various  islands.  The  northern  portion 
contains  the  great  plain  of  Lombardy,  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Po,  bordered  on  the  west  and  north 
by  the  Alps.  Tlie  Alpine  region  in  the  extreme 
northwest  of  the  Kingdom  is  known  as  Piedmont. 
The  Peninsula  is  almost  completely  filled  by  the 
Apennines,  which  stretch  through  Central  and 
Southern  Italy  and  are  continued  through  Sicily. 

The  Alps,  beginning  at  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  ex- 
tend first  to  the  west,  then  to  the  north,  and 
finally  to  the  east,  towering  in  lofty  summits 
covered  with  snow-fields.  Their  slopes  are  deep- 
ly scored  by  valleys,  and  they  present  a  very 
abrupt  face  toward  the  plain  of  the  Po.  The 
rainfall  on  them  is,  as  a  result,  rapidly  trans- 
ferred to  the  plain,  making  protective  works 
along  the  river-banks  necessary  in  order  to  re- 
strain the  periodical  floods. 

The  Northern  Apennines,  which  touch  the  Li- 
gurian  Alps,  curve  round  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  and 


extend  to  the  source  of  the  Tiber.  They  do  not 
rise  above  7220  feet.  The  Central  Apennines, 
beginning  at  the  source  of  the  'liber,  soon  divide 
into  several  chains,  forming  the  rugged  moun- 
tain district  of  the  Abruzzi,  on  the  eastern  verge 
of  which  is  the  Gran  Sasso  (9580  feet),  the  high- 
est peak  of  the  Ajiennines.  The  Southern  .\pen- 
nines  stretch  to  the  southeast  from  the  .\bruzzi 
to  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  where  they 
assume  a  southerly  direction,  with  summits  ris- 
ing to  a  height  of  more  than  7000  feet.  The 
rugged  and  unfertile  Apennines  form  the  water- 
shed of  the  Peninsula;  tliey  are  bordered,  espe- 
cially on  the  western  side,  by  lower  and  mure 
productive  mountain  districts  that  are  grouped 
under  the  name  of  the  sub-Apennine  region.  A 
number  of  passes  through  tlie  A])ennines  are 
utilized  by  tlie  highways  across  the  Peninsula. 
The  Italian  Peninsula  contains  the  only  active 
volcano  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  Vesuvius. 

The  mountain  regions  of  Italy,  with,  their  ruins, 
cloisters,  storied  castles,  towered  cities,  the 
quietude  of  their  rural  scenes,  and  their  aspects 
])icturesque  or  grond,  are  among  the  gi'eat  cliarms 
tliat  draw  tourists  to  Italy.  The  beauty  of  the 
country  is  enhanced  by  the  singular  clearness  of 
the  air,  which  causes  the  lines  of  tower  and 
church  and  castle  to  stand  out  with  clear-cut 
perfection,  and  makes  mountains  that  are  miles 
away  appear  to  be  almost  within  touch.   " 

The  Italian  islands  are  also  mountainous. 
Sicily,  nearly  filled  with  the  continuation  of  the 
Apennines,  has  the  loftiest  volcano  in  Europe 
(Mount  Etna,  about  10.800  feet).  It  has  not. 
however,  figui-ed  so  prominently  in  the  history  of 
volcanoes  as  Vesuvius,  near  Naples.  The  moun- 
tains of  fertile  but  unhealthful  and  neglected 
Sardinia  rise  only  a  little  over  5000  feet  in 
height.  The  Lipari  Islands  are  wholly  volcanic 
in  character. 

Oaly  about  one-third  of  the  surface  is  made 
up  of  plains,  most  of  it  being  the  great  Plain  of 
Lombardy.  or  the  Plain  of  the  Po.  This  j)lain, 
about  37.000  square  miles  in  area,  is  encircled 
by  a  steep  mountain  wall  in  the  form  of  an  arch. 
The  largest  and  richest  farming  area,  and  the 
greatest  indiistrial  development  of  Italy,  belong 
to  this  low,  almost  flat  plain.  It  is  watered  by 
the  rivers  of  the  Po  system,  which  are  fed  by 
many  .\lpine  and  Apennine  streams,  with  which 
the  cereal  and  other  crops  are  irrigated.  The 
plain  was  at  one  time  a  bay  of  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
and  was  formed  of  the  alluvial  deposits  of 
streams  from  the  Alps  and  Apennines.  It  is 
steadily  encroaching  on  the  sea.  because  the  Po 
for  centuries  has  been  extending  its  delta  into 
the  Adriatic.  During  six  centuries  the  Po  Delta 
has  increased  198  square  miles  in  area.  Recent 
surveys  show  that  the  increase  is  actively  main- 
tained at  the  prese7it  day.  .According  to  the  cal- 
culations of  Professor  !Marinelli.  it  will  take  over 
one  hundred  centuries  at  the  present  rate  of  in- 
crease for  the  Po  to  fill  up  the  whole  of  the  North- 
ern Adriatic  above  latitude  40°  45'  N.  The  former 
port  of  Adria,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  Adri- 
atic, now  stands  about  15  miles  inland.  The 
T^mbard  Plain  has  a  more  dense  population,  and 
far  more  active  manufacturing  and  business  in- 
terests than  the  Peninsula.  Anions;  the  small 
plains  of  the  Peninsula  arc  those  of  Tuscany  and 
Apulia,  the  fertile  plain  to  the  north  of  Naples 
(the  Campania  of  the  ancients),  that  bordering 
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■on  the  Gulf  of  Manfiedonia  and  the  Roman 
Campagna. 

Hydhography.  Italy  has  many  streams,  al- 
though it  has  only  one  great  river,  the  Po.  The 
most  important  streams,  the  Po  and  the  Adige, 
flow  into  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Tlie  Po  is  fed  on  one 
side  by  the  snows  of  tlie  Alps,  on  the  other  by  the 
heavy  rains  of  the  Apennines,  and  drains  an  area 
of  27,000  square  miles,  of  which  nearlj-  11,000  are 
level,  and,  indeed,  almost  fiat.  Its  course  marks 
the  line  at  which  the  sediment  and  debris  from 
the  Alps  meet  the  sediment  and  debris  from  the 
Apennines.  The  Po  is  navigable  to  Turin,  and 
with  its  triDutaries  affords  about  000  miles 
of  navigation.  Tlie  Adige  enters  Italy  from 
Tyrol,  and  flows  eastward  to  the  Adriatic.  The 
beds  of  both  these  rivers  are  constantly  being 
elevated  by  the  boulders  and  alluvial  deposits 
brought  down  from  the  mountains.  The  rivers 
of  the  Peninsula  are  of  little  importance  for 
navigation  or  industry.  The  beds  of  most  of 
them  are  dry  in  summer,  so  that  they  cannot  be 
relied  upon  for  water-power.  The  most  impor- 
tant among  them  are  the  Anio,  which  rises  in 
the  .Apennines  and  flows  west  past  Florence  and 
Pisa  through  a  lovely  and  well-eultivate<l  valley. 
It  has  a  short  course  of  only  150  miles.  The 
Tiber  rises  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Amo, 
the  two  rivers  being  connected  by  a  canal  through 
the  tributary  called  the  Chiana.  whose  waters 
flow  partly  into  the  Arno  and  partly  into  the 
Tiber.  The  canal  system  is  thoroughly  developed 
in  the  basin  of  the  Po,  and  is  utilized  not  only  for 
transportation,  but  also  for  the  irrigation  of  hay 
and  rice,  so  that  the  farmer  in  the  great  plain  is 
almost  independent  of  rain.  There  are  many  lakes 
where  the  mountains  merge  into  the  great  plain; 
also  a  considerable  number  in  the  Peninsula,  some 
of  which  are  crater  lakes.  The  chief  lakes  of 
Northern  Italy  are,  in  the  order  of  their  size, 
Garda,  Maggiore.  and  Como.  Each  of  them  sends 
down  a  large  tributary  to  the  Po.  Lago  di  Garda 
covers  an  area  of  140  square  miles,  and  is  very 
deep.  Lago  Maggiore  is  longer  than  Como,  but 
not  so  large  as  Garda ;  a  part  'of  this  lake  is  in 
Switzerland.  Lago  di  Como  is  one  of  the  loveliest 
lakes  in  the  world.  Other  considerable  lakes  are 
Lugano  and  Iseo. 

C'UM.\TE.  Italy  may  be  divided  into  four  cli- 
matic regions — northern,  eastern,  western,  and 
southern.  The  first,  coinciding  with  the  valley 
of  the  Po,  has  a  warm  summer  and  a  large  daily 
range  of  temperature.  The  greatest  extremes 
of  temperature  are  in  the  Po  basin;  but  even 
here,  except  in  Piedmont,  the  mean  winter  tem- 
perature does  not  descend  below  .3.5°  F.  Penin- 
sular Italy  is  divided  climatically  into  the  eastern 
and  western  regions.  The  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture diminish  toward  the  south;  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Apennines  the  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture is  about  57°.  while  the  western  slope  is 
a  trifle  warmer.  South  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Sar- 
dinia form  the  last  climatic  division,  with  a  mean 
annual  temperature  varying  from  Gl°  to  04°  F., 
the  difference  between  summer  and  winter  being 
only  25°.  The  mean  summer  temperatiire  at 
any  station  in  the  whole  Kingdom  does  not  ex- 
ceed 80°  F,,  and.  except  in  the  elevated  valleys 
of  Piedmont,  it  is  nowhere  lower  than  70°.  As 
in  all  the  Jtediterranean  cwuntries.  the  largest 
rainfall  occurs  in  the  fall  and  winter  months, 
after  the  growing  season,  so  that  irrigation  is  re- 
quired in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom.     The 


soils  of  Italy  are  excellent,  particularly  in  the 
Lombard  Plain,  which  is  among  the  richest  agri- 
cultural lands  in  tlie  world.  Jlany  once  fertile 
parts  of  the  Apennines,  however,  have  been  de- 
nuded of  their  soil. 

Tlie  greatest  climatic  drawback  of  Italy  is 
found  in  tlie  swampy  lands  of  the  lower  Po,  the 
ifaremnia,  the  Campagna,  the  Pontine  marshes, 
and  some  other  regions  where  intermittent  ma- 
larial fevers  prevail  during  the  summer  months. 
Only  si.x  of  tlie  provinces,  including  Genoa  and 
Florence,  are  wholly  free  from  malaria.  Large 
sums  of  money  have  been  spent  in  attempts  to 
overcome  this  evil  by  means  of  drainage  canals 
and  pimiping-machines,  and  recently  by  drain- 
ing the  breeding-places  of  the  mosquito.  The  ex- 
tensive planting  of  the  eucalyptus  is  believed 
also  to  have  had  a  favorable  effect  upon  the 
salubrity  of  these  malarial  regions. 

Flor.\.  The  flora  of  the  central  and  southern 
lowlands  is  typical  of  the  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries, with  the  olive  as  the  most  characteristic 
tree.  The  great  extent  of  the  mountains  and 
highlands,  however,  causes  the  myrtle,  olive,  and 
other  evergreens  to  be  confined  to  the  coasts, 
especially  in  North  Italy,  where  the  olive  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  plain  by  the  colder  winter 
weather.  In  the  northern  plain  are  maize,  wheat, 
vines,  and  nuilberries.  Rice  is  grown  on  the  ir- 
rigated fields  near  the  Po.  Tlie  flora  of  the 
Apennines  is  very  much  like  that  of  Central  Eu- 
rope. The  shores  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  present 
almost  a  continuous  growth  of  orange,  olive,  and 
lemon  trees.  In  the  extreme  south  the  vegeta- 
tion is  subtropical :  the  svigar-cane,  the  Indian 
fig,  and  the  date-palm  are  found.  Forests  have 
almost  everywhere  been  destroyed,  but  the  chest- 
nut-tree clothes  the  sides  both  of  the  Alps  and 
the  Apennines,  the  nut  in  some  districts  supply- 
ing the  chief  food  of  the  inhabitants. 

F.\u>"A.  Italy  is  very  low  in  the  scale  of  Eu- 
ropean countries  with  i-eg,ird  to  its  fauna.  The 
bear,  genet,  weasel,  and  some  rodents  are  almost 
the  only  conspicuous  examples  in  the  way  of  mam- 
mals. The  Alps  and  Apennines,  and  the  swampy 
nuiremme  of  Rome  and  Tuscany,  aft'ord  some 
refuge  for  wild  life ;  but  otherwise  almost  every- 
thing above  an  insect  is  killed  for  food  or  wan- 
tonly by  the  people.  This  has  been  the  rule  so 
long  that  the  country  is  nearly  bare  even  of 
small  birds.  Upon  certain  great  estates  a  few 
animals,  such  as  the  native  fallow  deer,  are 
preserved.  Were  not  Italy,  by  its  extension 
toward  the  south,  a  highway  of  migration  to 
and  from  .Vfrica  for  the  bii'ds,  their  absence  would 
be  still  more  complete.  The  autumn  flight  of 
quails  from  Tunis  is  a  period  of  feasting.  The 
sea  life  along  the  shores  of  the  southern  part  is 
wonderfully  varied  and  plentiful. 

Geologv.  In  its  geological  structure  Italy 
represents  a  portion  of  the  great  system  of  moun- 
tain folds  which  extend  across  the  Eurasian 
continent,  and  which  are  here  diverted  from  the 
normal  east  and  west  direction  to  north  and 
south.  There  is  reason  for  believnig  that  the 
Peninsula  once  formed  a  continuous  land  bridge 
across  the  Mediterranean,  thus  uniting  the  ranges 
of  the  Alps  with  the  Atlas.  The  uplifting  of  tho 
Apennines  took  place  at  a  comparatively  recent 
geological  period ;  Mesozoie  and  Tertiary  strata 
including  limestones,  marls,  and  sandstones  are 
the  predominant  formations.  The  islands  ofT  the 
coast  of  Tuscanv,  together  with  Corsica,  Sardinia, 
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and  Northeastern  Sicily,  represent  a  much  older 
land  nia>s  (Tyrrhcnia).  which,  previous  to  the 
Tcrtiarv  prrioil.  wtupii'd  a  laijic  part  of  the  de- 
pression now  lilk'd  liy  the  Tyrrlienian  !Sea.  Tlie 
great  criistal  niuveiiionts  that  have  determined 
the  present  conliguration  of  Italy  were  accom- 
panied by  volcanic  eruptions  on  an  enormous 
ecale.  Evidences  of  these  ancient  outbursts  are 
found  in  the  Euganean  and  Hrescian  hills,  near 
Padua;  in  tlie  numerous  vents  along  tlie  western 
coasts  of  Middle  Italy,  includiiig  ^lonte  Aniiata 
and  the  Alban  Hills;  and  in  llic  I'lilcgrican  Fields 
of  Campania.  On  the  mainliind  Vesuvius  is 
the  onl\  viiUano  now  active,  although  eruptions 
have  occurred  in  the  Alban  Hills  within  his- 
torical times.  Sicily  contains  the  great  cone  ot 
Blount  Etna  (q.v. ),  and  the  Lipari  Islands  are 
dominated  by  Stromboli — both  active  volcanoes. 
JliNER.\L  Kesources.  Italy  has  no  great  min- 
eral wealth  comparable  to  that  of  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  or  even  France,  as  coal,  which  is  the 
basis  of  a  well-dcvcloiied  mining  industry,  oc- 
curs on  the  Italian  Peninsula  only  in  limited 
deposits,  A  small  quantity  of  anthracite  is 
mined  in  Piedmont  and  lignite  in  Umbria,  Tus- 
cany, "and  Sardinia  ;  tlie  total  output  of  coal  in 
1900  was  479,896  metric  tons,  valued  at  $708,- 
471.  The  most  important  mineral  found  in 
Italy  is  sulphur,  the  output  of  which  consti- 
tutes in  value  more  than  one-half  of  all  the 
mineral  product.  The  richest  sulphur-mines  are 
in  the  Sicilian  provinces  of  Girgenti,  Catania, 
and  Caltanissetta ;  but  smaller  deposits  occur  on 
the  mainland,  in  the  provinces  of  ForlT,  Ancona, 
Avellino,  and  Pesaro  e  Urbino.  Over  .'i2,000  per- 
sons are  engaged  in  the  extraction  of  this  min- 
eral, among  them  a  consideralde  number  of  young 
children  working  under  conditions  very  inju- 
rious to  health.  Almost  the  entire  world's  sup- 
plies of  sulphur  are  drawn  from  the  Italian 
mines.  The  output  has  increased  about  22.5  per 
cent,  in  the  last  40  years,  reaching  in  1900  a  total 
of  544,119  metric 'tons,  valued  at  $10,212,903. 
The  island  of  Elba  yields  an  especially  good 
quality  of  iron  ore,  which  is  largely  exported  to 
other  countries.  In  1900  the  output  of  iron  ore 
was  247,278  tons,  valued  at  $917,104.  Rich  de- 
posits of  zinc  ore  are  worked  in  Lombardy  and 
Sardinia ;  the  output  of  this  mineral  ranks  sec- 
ond in  value  to  that  of  sulphur,  the  total  in 
1900  being  139,079  tons,  valued  at  $3,281,090. 
Quicksilver  is  mined  in  Tuscany,  copper  in  Pied- 
mont, Tuscany,  and  the  Venetian  Alps,  and  lead 
in  the  provinces  of  Genoa, Lucca, and  in  Sardinia. 
Small  quantities  of  gold,  silver,  and  antimony 
are  also  produced,  Sicily  and  Calabria  contain 
deposits  of  rock  salt,  while  sea-salt  is  made 
along  the  coast  of  Sicilj'  and  Sardinia.  The 
marble-quarries  of  Carrara.  JIassa,  and  Sera- 
rezza  have  a  world-wide  reputation,  and  give 
emplo,\Tnent  to  about  7000  lal)orcrs;  in  1900  the 
output  of  crude  marble  was  valued  at  $2,409,410, 
while  the  exports  for  the  same  year  were  $3,490,- 
862. 

Mineral  waters  suited  for  medicinal  and  bath- 
ing purposes  are  found  at  numerous  localities 
in  the  Apennines  and  the  volcanic  regions. 
Among  the  popular  resorts  are  Abano,  Acqui, 
Bonino,  Bagni  di  Lucca,  Ischia.  San  Giuliano, 
San  Pellegrino,  'Montecatini,  and  Posetta. 

F1.SHERIF.S.  The  sea  and  fresh-water  fisheries 
of  Italy  are  considerable.  t"i<»  Mediterranean  fur- 
nishing inmiense  quantities  of  tunny,  anchovies, 


sardines,  mullet,  pilchards,  and  mackerel.  The 
Italian  fisheries  yielded  about  $2,500,000  in  fish 
in  1899,  but  llic  imports  of  fish  exceed  the  ex- 
jiorts.  The  number  of  boats  engaged  in  the  in- 
dustry for  tlie  same  year  was  23,008,  which  was 
larger  than  for  any  previous  year.  Hut  while  the 
extent  of  the  fisheries  annually  increases,  the 
value  of  the  catch  tends  to  diminish.  Coral-fish- 
ing nets  over  $300,000  per  annum.  It  is  carried 
on  mainly  along  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia. 
Sponges  are  obtained  around  Trapani  and  off  the 
coast  of  Timis. 

Agriculture.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  in- 
dustry of  Italy.  Only  a  little  over  one-sixth  of 
the  total  area  is  unproductive,  the  70,929,007 
acres  of  Italian  territory  being  classed  as  fol- 
lows; 50,119,293  acres,  or  71  per  cent.,  under 
cultivation;  9,320,522  acres,  or  13  per  cent.,  not 
under  cultivation,  but  productive;  11,483,851 
acres,  or  16  jicr  cent.,  unproductive  land. 

The  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  lands  are 
in  the  northern  plain,  drained  by  the  Po.  in 
Tuscany,  in  Campania,  and  in  Northern  Sicily, 
near  Palermo.  The  poorest  agricultural  sections- 
are  in  the  country  east  of  the  Apennine  Moun- 
tains, the  marshy  lowlands  of  Southern  Tuscany 
and  Rome,  the  plains  of  Apulia,  and  the  hilly 
interior  of  Sicily.  The  extensive  swamp  areas, 
and  the  large,  unprixluctive  stretches  of  arid  land 
which  could  be  turnetl  into  fertile  gardens  and 
fields  with  proper  irrigation  have  made  it  neces- 
sary for  tlie  (iovernment  to  undertake  large 
drainage  and  irrigation  works  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  add  millions  of  acres  to  the  available 
agricultural  area  of  Italy,  and  at  the  same  time 
rid  it  of  great  danger  to  health  and  life.  The 
work  is  carried  on  mostly  under  the  innnediate 
supervision  of  the  Government,  which  contributes 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  undertaking,  the  renin iii- 
der  being  covered  by  the  local  government  of  the 
districts  affected  and  by  the  landowners  benefited 
by  the  change.  Before  the  end  of  the  nineteentli 
century  nearly  1.700.000  acres  of  land  were  ren- 
dered fit  for  cultivation  bv  drainage,  and  over 
4.000,000  acres  by  irrigation.  Some  3,500,000 
acres  of  land  may  be  yet  reclaimed  by  irrigation. 

Crops,  Wheat  is  raised  over  all  the  Kingdom. 
Italy  is  favored  above  most  countries  by  cli- 
matic conditions,  and  is  comparable  to  California 
in  tlie  great  range  of  crops  that  can  be  grown, 
including  both  temperate-zone  and  tropical  va- 
rieties. Like  Florida,  its  peninsular  position 
gives  it  the  advantage  of  an  insular  climate,  and 
though  it  is  in  a  more  northern  latitude  (Xaples 
being  on  the  same  parallel  with  New  York),  it  is 
not  subject  to  severe  freezes  such  as  sometimes 
occur  in  Florida,  the  Alps  to  the  north  pro- 
tecting it  from  the  southward  sweep  of 
cold  northern  winds.  ■  Fnmi  the  agricultural 
table  appended  it  will  be  seen  that  the  recent 
wheat  production  has  fallen  somewhat  below 
the  average  for  earlier  years.  The  production 
does  not  meet  the  domestic  demand,  and  annual 
importations  are  necessary.  Corn  is  also  raised 
throughout  the  Kingdom,  the  two  most  important 
districts  being  the  provinces  of  .Milan  and  Ca- 
serta,  each  producing  an  average  annual  crop 
of  about  4.200.000  bushels.  The  other  important 
provinces  are  Brescia,  Cremona,  Cdine.  Treviso, 
and  Padua,  This  crop  also  scarcely  holds  its  own 
as  compared  with  earlier  years,  and  does  not 
supply  the  home  consumption,  necessitating 
importations.       The     cultivation     of     rice,     the 
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subtropical  grain  ■nhicli  is  raised  in  Italy  for 
export  as  well  as  for  home  consumption,  is  con- 
stantly diminishing  owing  to  competition  of 
other  countries,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  table  given 
below.  Rice  is  raised  principally  in  Lombardy, 
Piedmont,  Venetia,  and  Emilia.  C)ats,  barley,  and 
rye  are  also  important  cereal  crops.  Potatoes, 
turnips,  beet-root,  and  sugar-beet  are  of  consid- 
erable importance.  The  production  of  hay,  both 
from  the  natural  grass  meadows  and  the  various 
cultivated  varieties,  is  very  extensive.  Some 
hemp  and  flax  are  gro%^'n,  but  cotton  cultivation 
has  been  reduced  to  insignificance. 

In  the  agricultural  economy  of  Italy,  fruit 
plays  a  more  important  part  than  cereals.  The 
vine  crop  alone  has  an  annual  value  of  about 
$150,000,000,  only  $20,000,000  less  than  the 
■wheat  crop.  The  (Government  is  spending  large 
sums  of  money  in  combating  the  phylloxera  and 
maintaining  schools  for  teaching  the  art  of  wine- 
making.  The  vine  is  grown  all  over  the  country, 
especially  in  the  provinces  of  Bari.  Alessandria, 
Lecce,  Foggia,  Rome,  Catania,  and  Florence.  The 
wines  of  Italy  are  of  many  kinds,  but.  owing  to 
the  defective  methods  of  preparing  them,  they 
deteriorate  with  age  and  are  to  a  great  extent 
unfit  for  export.  The  best-known  wines  are  the 
llarsala  of  Sicily,  the  Chianti  of  Tuscany,  and 
the  Asti  of  Piedmont.  These  are  quite  largely 
exported.  The  olive-tree  thrives  best  in  Liguria 
and  throughout  Central  and  Southern  Italy,  as 
well  as  on  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily.  It 
occupies  an  area  nearly  one-third  as  large  as  that 
under  the  vine. 

Luxuriant  groves  of  orange  and  lemon  delight 
the  eye  of  the  traveler  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
adorn  the  coasts  of  Liguria,  and  thrive  in  the 
coast  provinces  of  Southern  Italy.  The  prov- 
inces of  Messina,  Palermo,  Catania,  Syra- 
cuse, Trapani,  Calabria,  Salerno,  Catanzaro, 
Foggia,  Caserta,  and  Xaples  are  famous  for 
the  delicious  fruit  they  produce.  Italy  had  more 
than  10,000,000  orange  and  lemon  trees  at  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century — nearly  twice  the 
number  in  the  State  of  California.  Almonds  are 
growTi  in  Southern  and  insular  Italy,  and  other 
fruits,  such  as  figs,  dates,  melons,  and  pistachio- 
nuts,  are  produced  in  large  quantities  and  ex- 
ported. Silk  culture  is  no  less  prominent,  the 
annual  yield  of  raw  silk  being  valued  in  1899  at 
$32,350,000,  giving  Italy  first  place  in  Europe  as 
a  raw  silk  producer,  and  second  only  to  C^hina 
and  Japan  in  the  world.  Its  output  makes  up 
80  per  cent,  of  the  total  European  production  and 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  world's  product.  Silk- 
worms are  raised  chiefly  in  Northern  and  Middle 
Italy.  The  cultivation  of  mulberry-trees  is  ex- 
tensive, having  developed  in  connection  with  the 
silk  industry.  The  following  table  shows  the 
fluctuations  in  the  chief  crops  during  the  last 
three  decades  of  the  nineteenth  centurv: 


output  for  the   vears    1S79-83   having  been   37,- 
766,000  hundred,  and  the  yield  in  1900,  38,520,00* 

hundred. 

In  speaking  of  the  economic  aspects  of  Italian 
agriculture  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
North  and  South  Italy.  The  northern  part  is 
the  more  progressive  section.  The  agricultural 
and  industrial  methods  prevailing  there  are  es- 
sentially the  same  as  in  other  countries  of  West- 
ern Europe,  being  characterized  by  the  intensive 
cultivation,  the  use  of  modern  machinerj',  and 
the  eniplo3'ment  of  the  best  methods  of  irriga- 
tion and  fertilization.  On  the  contrary.  Southern 
Italy,  though  essentially  an  agricultural  coun- 
try, suffers  from  crude,  primitive  methods  of 
cultivation.  The  Italian  peasant  is  among  the 
pcorest  in  Europe.  The  prevalence  of  large  es- 
tates and  the  presence  of  tenants  and  hired 
laborers  who  cultivate  the  land  are  characteris- 
tic features  of  Italian  agriculture.  No  definite 
statistics  are  gathered  on  the  subject,  but  it  is 
estimated  that  the  agricultural  producers  are 
made  up  of  40  per  cent,  laborers,  40  per  cent, 
tenants,  and  20  per  cent,  owners.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  by  owners  is  most  common  in 
Venetia.  Other  regions  in  which  peasant  pro- 
prietorship is  most  prevalent  are  the  northern 
districts  of  Piedmont  and  Liguria.  and  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  also  the  provinces  of  Rome, 
Abruzzi  e  Molise,  Campania,  Calabria,  Apulia,, 
and  Potenza,  and  the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sar- 
dinia. 

The  system  of  rent  varies  greatly  in  the  differ- 
ent regions,  and  often  in  the  same  region,  but 
it  is  almost  always  some  form  of  grain  or  share 
rent.  Only  in  a  few  places  is  the  cash  system 
well  known.  Sometimes  the  owner  not  only  sup- 
plies the  land  and  bears  the  burden  of  the  taxes, 
but  in  addition  furnishes  the  stock,  implements,, 
and  seed,  and  also  sometimes  free  house-rent,  in 
which  ease  the  bulk  of  the  product  goes  to  the 
owTier.  Indeed,  the  owner  much  more  commonly 
has  a  share  in  supplying  the  requisites  for  the 
running  of  the  farm  than  is  the  case  in  America. 
-\ccording  to  some  systems,  however,  the  renter 
supplies  some  cr  all  the  requisites  and  sometimes 
pays  a  portion  of  the  taxes.  The  rent  period 
varies  in  length  with  the  diflferent  systems,  but- 
is  most  often  short. 

Stock-Breedixg.  Tills  industry  is  in  a  back- 
ward state.  The  only  branch  that  may  be  said 
to  be  carried  on  in  a  rational  way  is  the  breeding 
of  horses  and  horned  cattle  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  country.  The  exports  of  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine,  though  small,  exceed  the  im- 
ports. The  production  of  wool  is  nearly  10.- 
COO.OOO  kilograms  annually,  but  this  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  the  domestic  demand.  Sheep- 
raising  is  carried  on  most  extensively  in  the 
poorer  provinces  of  Southern  Italy.  In  Northern 
or  Continental  Italy  extensive  methods  of  cattle- 


TEAK 

Wheat 
(bushels) 

144.448..524 
132.142.9.36 
131.4.36.160 
117.774.162 
127,795,140 

Corn 

(bushels) 

Rice 

(bushels) 

27.806.724 
20.663.478 
17.SS7.914 
17  010  972 
16.886.100 

Wine 

(gallons) 

727.497.763 
971,088.920 
778.163. .369 
640.306.582 
789.868,300 

Olive  oil 

(gallons) 

87.783.691 
89.553.630 
81.522.862 
76.430.798 
39,440,581 

Silk  cocoons 
(lbs.) 

TobMco 

(lbs.) 

1870-74* 

88,471.812 
84.188.018 
74.974.2S4 
70.490,244 
86,275,200 

8.340.974 

1879-83* 

1890 

1893 

91.651.6.36 
89.890.360 
92.736.340 
111,342,300 

13.331.281 
5.0.57.815 
14.865..332 

1900 

12,401.14* 

♦Annual  average. 

There  do  not  seem  to  be  any  noteworthy  changes     raising  are  followed,  and  stall  feeding  is  com- 
in  the  orange  and  lemon  industry,  the  average     mon,  but  in  peninsular  and  insular  Italy  open- 
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field  grazing  prevails.  In  tlie  north  there  is  a 
consiilernhle  trade  in  dairy  products,  especially 
clieose — Gorgon/.ola.  Parmesan,  and  Stracehino 
being  among  the  famous  brands.  Cooperative 
methods  are  extensively  used  in  tlie  dairj-  indus- 
try. The  raising  of  goats  is  confined  to  the  hilly 
regions.  Poultry  and  eggs  are  produced  in  large 
ijuantities  and  exported.  The  following  table 
shows  the  number  of  live  stock  in  Italy  at  dif- 
ferent periods: 


5000  persons,  and  the  value  of  its  annual  produc- 
tion exceeds  $8,000,000,  the  most  important 
article  of  that  industry  Ijeing  .sulpliurio  acid, 
tlie  annual  output  of  which  exceeds  140.000  tons. 
The  paper  and  leather  in<lustrics  employ  about 
20,000  people,  and  the  manufacture  of  straw 
hats  and  otiier  straw-plaited  goods  gives  employ- 
ment to  several  thousand  persons. 

The   manufacture  of  tobacco  and   of   salt   are 
Government   monojiolies.     The  annual  output  of 


YEAR 

Horses 

Mules 

Asses 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Goats 

Swine 

1875-76 

657.544 
660.123 
720,000 
702,390 

293,868 
302.428 
300,000 
327,615 

498,766 

674,246 

1,000,000 

3.489.125 
4.783.232 
5,000,000 

6.977,104 
8. 596.108 
6,900,000 

1.688,478 
2.O16..307 
1,800,000 

1  553  .582 

1881-82 

**  064  000 

1890 

1,800.000 

1894                      

The  value  of  the  products  of  the  live-stock 
industry  of  Italy  is  estimated  at  about  $285,- 
000.000  per  annum. 

Forestry.  About  11,000,000  acres,  or  15.72 
per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  Italy,  are  under 
forests.  Of  this  total  area,  1,018,052  acres  (1.44 
jier  cent.)  are  in  cliestnuts.  Only  143,318  acres 
of  forests  belong  to  the  Government,  but  a  great 
part  of  the  forest  land  is  under  Government 
supervision,  which  is  exercised  by  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  through  a  staff  who  are  unable, 
liowever.  to  prevent  the  devastation  of  forests. 
Since  1867  the  Government  has  been  trying  to 
offset  tlie  loss  by  planting  new  trees.  The  total 
value  of  the  forest  products  is  nearly  $17,000,000 
per  annum. 

Maxifactlbes.  The  manufacturing  indus- 
tries of  Italy  are  still  in  a  poor  condition.  Fac- 
tory production  on  a  large  scale  has  taken  root 
only  in  a  small  number  of  industries,  where  it 
is  indispensable.  The  most  important  branch  of 
loanufacture  is  the  production  of  raw  silk,  which 
has  been  referred  to  under  Agrirulluic  in  tliis 
4irticle.  Tlie  industry  thrives  especially  in  Pied- 
mont, Lombardy.  and  Venetia.  More  than  500,- 
000  people  arc  ciiiplovcd  in  the  raising  of  silk- 
worms. Silk  spinning  and  weaving  is  carried  on 
mostly  in  the  north — Lombardy,  and  especially 
the  Province  of  Como.  being  the  centre  of  the 
industry.  It  employs  altogether  more  than  172,- 
000  workmen.  The  spinning  and  weaving  of 
wool  and'cotton  is  on  the  increase,  but  the  pro- 
duction is  not  sulliciently  large  to  satisfy  the 
home  demand.  The  same  is  true  of  the  manu- 
facture of  linen  and  jute  articles.  The  iron  and 
steel  industry  employs  about  00.000  people  ex- 
clusive of  those  employed  in  the  mines.  While  it 
has  reached  such  proportions,  no  great  progress 
can  he  recorded  in  regard  to  its  growth,  owing 
largely  to  Italy's  lack  of  sufficient  mineral  de- 
posits. 

In  the  manufacture  of  small  metal  ware,  and 
especially  of  finer  articles  of  bronze,  silver,  and 
gold  requiring  high  artistic  skill,  Italy  has  long 
enjoyed  a  wide  reputation,  the  beautiful  work 
turned  out  by  the  workshops  of  Milan.  Venice, 
Genoa,  Rome,  and  Naples  finding  ready  pur- 
chasers among  lovers  of  art  throughout  the 
world.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  finer  va- 
rieties of  pottery  and  glassware,  especially  the 
■terra-cotta,  majolica  and  faience,  and  the  mosaic, 
■enamel,  and  ]iearl  work  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Leg- 
horn, Florence,  and  Rome.  The  marble  and 
alabaster  products  are  no  less  famovis.  Altogether 
some  90.000  people  are  employed  in  the  above 
industries.     The  chemical  industry  employs  over 


the  former  fluctuates  between  37.500.000  and 
40.000,000  pounds;  that  of  the  latter  increased 
from  207.000  tuns  in  1871  to  380.000  tons  in 
1881,  419.000  tons  in  1891.  and  481.000  tons  in 
1898.  The  manufacture  of  alcohol,  beer  and 
liquors,  sugar,  glucose,  chicory,  powder  and 
other  explosives,  mineral  oils,  matches,  gas,  and 
electricity  is  subject  to  Government  supervision. 
None  of  these  industries,  however,  has  reached 
any  large  proportions.  The  sugar  industry  shows 
more  signs  of  vitality  than  any  other,  altliough 
but  of  recent  date  in  Italy.  In  1898  tiiere  were 
only  four  sugar  refineries,  with  an  annual  output 
of  8000  tons;  in  1902  the  number  of  refineries 
and  mills  increased  to  46,  and  their  output  to 
55.000  tons. 

TRANSroRTATiox.  At  the  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  Italy  had  a  railwav  system  with  a 
total  length  of  nearly  10.000  miles.  Tlie  mileage 
is  the  smallest  of  any  leading  country  in  Europe, 
and  is  less  per  square  mile  of  area  than  is  com- 
mon in  Western  Euroijcan  countries.  As  a  result 
of  the  peninsular  position  of  Italy,  the  traffic  of 
its  railroads  is  mainly  local,  whicli  has  not  justi- 
fied the  construction  of  a  large  mileage,  and  is 
partly  responsible  for  the  financial  difiiculties 
which  have  overtaken  the  operation  of  the  system, 
as  below  described.  The  Apennines,  extending 
through  the  length  of  Italy,  divide  the  railway 
system  into  two  distinct  groups,  called  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Adriatic,  respectively.  Each  of 
these,  a^  well  as  the  respective  lines  of  Sicil.v 
and  Sardinia,  is  ojierated  un<ler  the  law  of  1885 
by  separate  companies.  The  first  railway  in 
Italy  was  built  in  1839.  to  connect  the  city  of 
Naples  with  Portici.  a  distance  of  five  miles.  In 
1860  there  were  1118  miles,  about  one-fifth  of 
which  belonged  to  the  State,  the  remainder  being 
owned  by  .seven  railway  companies.  In  1809 
the  State  undertook  the  construction  of  new 
railwavs.  and  bv  1870  owned  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the"  total,  3962  miles.  By  1879 'the  mileage 
had  increased  to  5228  miles,  and  as  the  growth 
of  the  system  did  not  keep  up  with  the  needs 
of  the  countri',  there  was  a  popular  clamor  for 
a  more  rapid  construction  of  railways  by  the 
Government.  In  1879  a  law  was  enacted  with 
a  view  to  meeting  this  demand,  providing  for 
the  construction  of  upward  of  3728  miles,  at  an 
expense  of  about  $240,000,000.  As  the  Govern- 
ment found  insuperable  financial  difficulties  in 
trying  to  carry  out  this  provision,  it  was  com- 
pelled to  give  up  the  undertaking  in  a  few  years. 

In  1885  an  agreement  was  reached  with  three 
private  railway  companies,  whereby  the  latter 
were  to   take  over  the   three   principal   lines   of 
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Imports 


8192,739,688 
245.128,834 
275,457,286 
238.916,321 
340,047,133 


Exports 


$217,091,913 

226,457.838 
192..52U.070 
211,801,939 
267,649,250 


the  Kingdom,  and  were  to  be  de.signated  as  the  pean  power.     In  1900  it  amounted  to  $607,696,- 

Wediterranean,    the   Adriatic,    and    the    Sicilian  383.    The  growth  of  Italian  commerce  during  the 

Railway  companies.    By  virtue  of  this  agreement  last  three  decades  of  the  century  was  as  follows: 

these  companies  have  the  operation  of  the  Gov-  ^ 

ernment  lines  for  a  period  of  sixty  jears.  either  ye.ir 

side,  however,  to  have  the  right  to  terminate  the  — ;; 

contract  at  the  expiration  of  twenty-year  periods.  J^^J- ;;;;;;;;;; 

The   companies   pav   the   Government    the    total  isgo.... ....... 

sum    of    .$53.000.000— .«2S.800.000    to    be   rebated  1895 

by  the  latter  for  the  extension  and  improvement  '^"" 

of  existing  lines,  and  the  remainder  to  be  spent 
for  the  purchase  of  additional  rolling  stock  and  The  above  figures  apply  to  special  commerce 
the  construction  of  new  lines.  The  companies  only,  i.e.  imports  for  home  consumption  and  ex- 
pay  all  operating  expenses,  and.  in  addition,  from  ports  of  domestic  products.  The  transit  trade 
10  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  gross  revenue  of  each  is  equal  to  about  one-tenth  of  the  special  com- 
road  is  put  into  a  resene  fund  to  offset  the  wear  merce.  In  1SS8  a  law  was  passed  regulating  the 
and  tear  on  roads  and  rolling  stock.  The  State  foreign  commercial  relations  of  Italy.  This  law, 
receives,  moreover,  27 V2  per  cent,  of  the  gross  with  some  additional  clauses,  has  remained  in 
revenue  of  the  continental  roads,  and  3  per  cent,  force  down  to  the  present  time,  and  is  of  a  protec- 
on  the  .Sicilian  roads  as  rent,  besides  an  equal  tionist  character.  In  1891  and  1892  special  trea- 
share  of  all  profits  in  excess  of  an  annual  ties  were  concluded  with  Germany,  Austria-Hun- 
dividend  on  the  capital  stock  of  7'i  per  cent.  gary.  and  Switzerland.  Tliey  have  proved  beneficial 
The  Government  may  demand  from  the  companies  to  Italy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  commerce  with 
an  annual  expenditure  of  not  more  than  $20.-  France  has  fallen  off  considerably.  Coal,  raw 
000.000  for  new  railway  construction.  The  money  cotton,  wheat,  and  other  cereals  constitute  three- 
is  raised  by  issuing  3  per  cent,  bonds  guaranteed  tenths  of  the  import  trade.  Next  in  importance 
by  the  Government.  When  the  lines  revert  again  are  machinery,  silk  ( unbleached,  raw,  or  twisted), 
to  the  Government,  the  companies  are  to  be  reim-  timber  for  building  purposes,  hides  (raw  or 
bursed  the  sums  originally  paid  by  them  for  the  dried),  raw  wool,  and  fish.  Silk  constitutes  a 
railways,  with  due  allowance  tor  the  depreciation  little  over  one-fourth  of  the  total  exports.  Xext 
of  the  property.  in  the  order  of  importance  are:  Wine,  eggs,  sul- 

This  scheme  has  not  resulted  in  a  more  rapid  phur,  raw  hemp  and  flax,  olive  oil.  and  fruit, 
development  of  the  railway  system  of  Italy,  the  The  United  Kingdom  occupies  the  first  place  in 
cost  of  construction  having  proved  so  high  that  the  Italian  import  trade,  with  21  per  cent,  of 
it  has  involved  the  Government  in  financial  its  total  imports.  The  United  States  follows 
difficulties.  A  Parliamentary  commission  ap-  with  13  per  cent.  Then  come  Germany,  Austria- 
pointed  in  1895  to  investigate  the  method  em-  Hungary.  France,  and  Russia.  The  largest  ex- 
ployed  in  the  construction  of  nine  lines  elieite  1  ports  go  to  Germany  and  Switzerland,  about  16  per 
the  information  that  the  actual  expense  incurred  cent,  and  15  per  cent,  respectively.  Switzerland 
exceeded  the  amount  originally  authorized  by  .secures  its  high  rank  in  the  export  trade  of  Italy 
$30,000,000.  the  respective  figures  being  .$70,600,-  by  virtue  of  its  large  importation  of  raw  silk. 
000  and  .$40,600,000.  making  an  excess  of  74  Xext  in  order  of  importance  are  France.  Austria- 
per  cent,  over  the  sum  authorized.  Hungary,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States. 

The   total    cost    of   the    railway   system    up   to  In  our  o\™  foreign  commerce.  Italy  holds  the 

1898  was  $993,933,000.     The  nimiber  of  passen-  tenth  place  in  the  import  trade  and' the  eighth 

gers  carried  annually  increased  from   34,040,515  place  in  the  export  trade.    The  table  lielow  shows 

in  1881  to  54.415.294  in  1897.  the  development  of  Italian-American  commerce  in 

HIGHWAT.S.  Italy  has  an  elaborate  system  of  the  last  decade  of  the  century: 
highways,  divided  into  national,  provincial,  and 
communal,  according  to  the  source  of  their  main- 
tenance. At  the  end  of  the  centurv'  the  Icngtli 
of  the  roads  was  about  65,244  miles,  of  which 
4297  miles  were  national,  24,810  provincial,  and 
JJO.990  communal. 

Cojistrxic.vTiox.  The  postal  and  the  telegraph 
systems  are  both  in  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
though  certain  concessions  are  granted  to  rail- 
way  and   tramwav  companies    in   the   telegraph         .,.,     ,  .  -^         c  ^  ^    n,„  t-„:*„j  c*„*„= 

serVice.      For   the   vear' ending   .Jime   30.    1899,  .    The  largest  item  of  export  to  the  United  States 

the    number    of    letters    and    post-cards    trans^  1^^  raw  s.lk   amounting  ,n  1900  to  over  one-th.rd 

mitted.   not    including   the   governmental   official  of  the  total  e.xports  to  this  country.  Leinons  and 

letters,  was  276.921.8.50.     The  number  of  private  sulphur    ranked    next    in    importance.    I  nmanu- 

telegrams  inland  for  the  same  vear  was  7.896.-  factured  cotton  annually  makes  tip  about  one-half 

081.   and   an   additional   1.164.403   were   sent   or  of  the  total  imports  from  the  I  nited  States, 
received    from    abroad.      The    telegraph    svstem         Shipping  axd  Xavigatiox.     Italy  has  a  large 

includes    a    large    number    of    submarine    cables  and  active  merchant  marine.     In   1900  it  num- 

which  connect  different  parts  of  the  country.     A  bered  409  steamers  of  315.000  tons  capacity,  and 

net  revenue  is  realized  annually  from  the  opera-  •'''>6o  sailing  vessels  of  558.000  tons.     The  ton- 

tion  of  the  postal  and  telegraph  systems.     Both  nage  of  sailing  vessels  is  on  the  decrease,  while 

systems   have  been   greatly   extended   and   their  the  steam  tonnage  is  increasing,  as  is  shown  by 

use  increased  in  recent  years.  the  table  below.    The  peninsular  position  of  Italy 

Commerce.     The  volume  of  Italian  commerce  fits  it  admirably  for  a  commercial  nation.    In  the 

is    less    than    that    of    any    other    great    Euro-  uiedia;val   times,   when   the   Oriental   trade   was 


TE.4R 

Exports  to 
United  States 

Imports  from 

United  States 

1S91 

1893              

S21, 678,208 
26,250,241 
20,851,761 
19.067,352 
24,832.746 
27,9-24,176 

S16.046,925 
13.019,5.39 

1895 

16,363,125 

1897 

21,.502,423 

1899 

25.0,34,940 

1900 

.33,256,620 
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prominent  in  European  commercial  life,  the  Ital- 
ian ports  attaiiuil  to  the  first  rank.  F.ut  with 
the  (lccr-.>asinfr  relative  importance  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean tratlie.  when  new  trade  routes  were 
opened  and  new  coinniereial  fields  lu'carne  im- 
portant, the  Italian  cities  ceased  to  play  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  world's  eomnierce,  and  the  Italian 
merchant  marine  is  now  inferior  to  that  of  either 
Germany  or  France. 

The  Merchant  Marine  op  Italy 


Total 
ves- 
sels 

Net 
tonnage 

Steamers 

Sailing  vessels 

TEAR 

No. 

Net 
ton- 
nage 

No. 

Net 
ton- 
nage 

1878 

1890 

1897 

1900 

8.590 
6.732 
6.2.'i8 
6.074 

1.029.000 
821.000 
786.641 
873.000 

1.52 
290 
366 
409 

63.000 

1S7.000 
259,817 
315,000 

S,43S 
(1,412 
5.812 
5.605 

966.000 
631.000 
526.827 
558.000 

These  fifrures  show  a  jreneral  decline,  which  was 
not  checked  until  18117.  Kven  the  increased  ton- 
naj;e  in  1000,  viz.  873,000  tons,  was  less  than  that 
for  1885,  and  was  far  below  the  l,000,000ton 
mark,  which  was  exceeded  in  1878.  fStill,  Italy 
does  a  much  larj^er  part  of  its  own  shipping  than 
some  nations  having  a  larger  maritime  trade.  In 
the  foreign  steam  shipping  of  Italy,  England  has 
the  first  place,  carrying  over  00  per  cent,  of  tlie 
incoming  and  4,'!  per  cent,  of  the  outgoing  mer- 
chandise. Italy  itself  controls  aliout  14  per  cent. 
of  the  incoming  and  22  per  cent,  of  tlie  outgoing 
tonnage.  The  remainder  is  distrihuted  chiefiy 
among  Greece,  Austria-Hungary,  Norway,  Ger- 
many, Spain,  and  Denmark.  In  coastwise  ship- 
ping Italy  controls  ahout  04  per  cent,  of  all  the 
steamer  shipping  and  !»0  per  cent,  of  the  sailing- 
vessel  transportation.  About  2r)0.000  persons  are 
employed  in  the  merchant  marine — an  increase  of 
about  1.5  per  cent,  in  the  last  decade,  and  of  about 
30  per  cent,  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Millions  of 
dollars  have  been  inellectively  [laid  out  of  the 
Italian  treasury  in  ship  subsidies  to  ship-owners. 
The  chief  ports  are  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Mes- 
sina, Catania,  Palermo,  and  Venice.  Aneona  and 
Brindisi  are  also  well-known  seaports. 

13.\NKi\G.  The  banking  system  of  Italy  has 
been  very  unsatisfactory,  owing  to  the  general 
financial  distress  of  the  country  and  to  misman- 
agement. Previous  to  189.3  there  were  six  banks 
of  issue:  the  National  Bank  of  the  Kingdom, 
the  Bank  of  Naples,  the  National  Hank  of  Tus- 
cany, the  Tuscan  Bank  of  Credit,  the  Roman 
Bank,  and  the  Bank  of  Sicily.  In  1S02  disclos- 
ures of  illegitimate  manipulations  of  bank  funds 
and  the  collapse  of  the  Bank  of  Rouie  precipi- 
tated a  financial  crisiij.  This  institution  was  put 
into  liquidation  in  100.3,  and,  by  the  law  of  tliat 
year,  the  National  P.ank  of  the  Kingdom  and 
the  two  Tuscan  banks  were  consolidated  as  the 
Bank  of  It.aly.  Tlie  riglit  of  issuing  bank-notes 
was  limited  to  tliis  liank.  tlu'  Hank  fif  Naples, 
and  the  Bank  of  Sicily,  which  were  chartered  for 
twenty  years  from  .lanuary.  1804.  The  amount 
of  bank-note  circulation  allowed  to  these  banks 
was  fixed  at  $219,400,000.  which  is  to  he  grad- 
ually reduced  to  .$172,800,000  within  fourteen 
years.  The  allotment  to  the  Bank  of  Italy  was 
$100,000,000.  to  be  subsequentlv  reduced  to  $126,- 
000.000.  or  78",  iwr  cent,  of' the  total,  the  re- 
mainder being  divide<l  between  the  other  two 
banks.     The  banks,  however,  may  issue  notes  in 


excess  of  llieir  allotment  when  they  have  suf- 
ficient security  in  bullion  or  when  advancing 
money  to  the  Government.  The  Bank  of  Italy 
was  soon  charged  with  the  gratuitous  handling  of 
all  (he  fiscal  transactions  of  the  Treasury  in 
the  provinces,  saving  to  the  Slat<'  $240,000  an- 
nually. Thus,  witliout  being  really  a  Slate 
bank,  it  performs  some  of  the  functions  usually 
intrusted  to  such  banks  in  other  countries  of 
Kurope,  and  is  under  strict  Government  control 
and  regulation.  The  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  of 
Italy  is  nominally  $00,000,000,  althoiigli  the  paid- 
up  capital  amuunis  to  only  about  $42,000,000,  part 
of  the  diU'erenee  having  lx'<'n  al>^orbcd  by  the 
losses  of  the  Bank  of  Kome.  The  combined  ca])ital 
of  llie  other  two  banks  exceeds  $12,000,000.  The 
financial  condition  of  the  three  banks  of  issue 
in  the  last  year  of  the  century  was  as  follows: 
Cash  and  reserve,  $127,000,000;  deposits.  $.3.34,- 
,800,000;  notes  in  circulation.  .$227,400,000;  total 
assets  and  lial)ili(ies,  $740,000,000  each. 

In  addition  to  these  Italy  has  developed,  with 
great  success,  a  system  of  popular  cooperative 
banks.  These  are  associations  of  people  of  small 
means  who  combine  their  savings  for  mutual 
loans  and  credit,  and  do  a  general  banking  busi- 
ness on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  discounting 
commercial  paper,  workingmen's  liens,  treasury 
checks,  etc. ;  keeping  current  accounts,  and  ad- 
vancing loans  "on  honor,'  i.e.  without  any  security 
whatever,  to  need.v  people  who  can  bring  recom- 
mendaticms  of  two  members  of  the  association. 

The  first  bank  of  this  kind  was  opened  in 
180.5  in  Milan  as  the  result  of  tlie  agitation  of 
Sig.  Lnzzatti.  Ten  years  later  there  were  82 
such  banks  with  a  membership  of  more  than 
77.000  and  a  capital  and  reserve  fund  of  more 
than  $9,000,000.  In  1880  their  numlier  increased 
to  ."ilO,  the  membership  to  more  than  250,000, 
and  their  working  capital  to  nearly  $18,400,000. 
In  1899  they  numbered  810.  with  a  proportion- 
ately increased  capital  and  membership.  Other 
banks  operating  in  Italy  are  credit  banks,  agra- 
rian credit  companies  built  on  the  plan  of  the 
jiopular  eoilperative  banks,  eri'dit-foncier  banks, 
savings  banks,  and  Government  ])ostal  savings 
banks. 

In  1900  there  were  ,5143  post-ofTice  .savings 
bank  offices  with  3,003,340  dcjiositors  and  total 
deposits  amounting  to  $130,400,000.  There  were 
in  the  same  year  404  offices  of  the  ordinary  sav- 
ings banks,  with  1.004.000  depositors  and  deposits 
aggregating  $293,011,310.  In  1805  the  eoilpera- 
tive savings  banks  and  ordinary  credit  companies 
liad  793  offices,  374.294  depositors,  and  deposits 
aggregating   $53,210,000. 

There  are  six  clearing  bouses  in  Italy,  which 
increased  in  vohmii'  of  Inisiness  in  the  ten  years 
1880-99  from  $3,3,82.754.000  to  $7,173,017,000, 
or  more  than  100  ])cr  cent. 

Finances.  Tlie  condition  of  Italian  finance  is 
the  country's  blight.  The  enormous  debts  that 
the  Government  of  United  Italy  had  to  assume, 
the  costly  wars  waged  to  bring  about  the  unifi- 
cation, the  new  debts  incurred  for  public  works, 
and  the  constantly  growing  expenditure  for  the 
army  and  navy,  have  all  led  to  tlie  acciunulation 
of  such  heavy  burdens  that  there  is  a  distressing 
state  of  affairs.  Although  the  annual  budgets  of 
the  Government  usually  show  a  surplus,  this  is 
often  achieved  with  the  help  of  loans  and  other 
objectionable  means,  and  always  through  burden- 
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some  taxation.  The  indirect  taxes  include  excise, 
customs,  and  octroi  duties.  To  these  should  be 
added  the  revenues  derived  from  the  tobacco,  salt, 
quinine,  and  lottery  monopolies.  These  taxes  and 
revenues  altogether  yield  more  than  forty  jier 
cent,  of  the  total  revenue.  The  direct  taxes,  in- 
cluding a  land,  an  income,  and  a  house  tax, 
furnish  about  28  per  cent,  of  the  total  revenue. 
Tlie  inheritance  tax,  registration  and  stamp 
duties  bring  in  about  thirteen  per  cent.  more. 
The  remainder  (19  per  cent.)  is  obtained  from 
incomes  from  all  kinds  of  public  property  and 
Government  works,  such  as  public  domains,  rail- 
ways, telegraphs,  posts,  etc. 

The  largest  item  of  expenditure  is  the  interest 
on  the  public  debt — nearly  $140,000,000  per 
annum,  or  -12^-2  per  cent,  of  the  total  ordinary 
expenditure.  The  next  largest  item  is  the  army 
and  navy,  which  exceeded  $'70,000,000  in  1002  (or 
23%  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditure).  By  con- 
trast the  expenditure  on  public  instruction  dur- 
ing the  same  year  was  $9,600,000  (or  less  than 
3  per  cent.),  and  on  agriculture,  industry,  and 
commerce  combined,  but  $2,000,000  (or  about 
one-half  of  one  per  cent.).  Since  1885  the  rev- 
enue and  expenditure  of  the  Government  have 
remained  practically  the  same,  as  is  shown  by 
the  following  table  of  the  budget  since  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Kingdom  in  its  present  limits: 


1871 

1881 

1885-86  .  . 
1891-92  .  . 
1895-96  . 
1899-19nD 
1901-n2  .  . 


Revenue 


$249,847,591 
303,707.n93 
349.in3.182 
349,590,318 
367,950,702 
349,585.629 
362, .384.902 


Expenditure 


$241,243  022 
293.529,645 
346.119.667 
359,218,079 
.368,277,331 
348,543,552 
358,191,956 


Surphis  (~f-) 
or  deficit  ( — ) 


4-.l!8,6n4,568 
-MO, 177,447 
■f  2,983,515 

—  9,627.761 

—  326,629 
+  1,042,097 
-i-  4,192,946 


To  what  an  extent  all  other  public  interests 
liave  been  neglected  for  the  sake  of  military  ex- 
penditure may  be  seen  from  the  table  below, 
which  shows  the  increase  of  expenditure  for  mili- 
tary purposes,  for  the  payment  of  the  debt,  and 
the  total  expenditure: 


ered  indispensable.  In  1899  the  revenue  of  the 
communes  of  Italy  amounted  to  $128,401,829, 
while  that  of  the  provinces  was  $20,335,205.  The 
largest  items  in  the  communal  revenue  are  (1) 
the  gate  tax  or  octroi,  which  is  partly  a  duty  on 
certain  articles  not  otherwise  taxed,  and  partly  a 
surtax  not  to  exceed  50  per  cent,  of  that  levied 
upon  certain  commodities  at  the  frontier;  and 
(2)  a  surtax  upon  lands  and  buildings,  also  lim- 
ited to  a  maximum  of  50  per  cent,  of  that  levied 
by  the  State.  Of  less  importance  are  the  levies 
made  upon  family  incomes,  live  stock,  etc.  The 
bulk  of  the  provincial  tax  is  secured  from  a  sur- 
tax upon  land  and  buildings,  which  is  likewise 
limited  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  State  assessment. 
The  expenditure  and  indebtedness  of  both  the 
conmmnes  and  the  provinces  have  greatly  in- 
creased during  the  last  two  decades. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  immense  tax  burden 
in  Italy  may  be  cited  the  land  tax,  which  alto- 
gether, national,  provincial,  and  communal, 
amoimts  to  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  land-owner's 
revenue.  Under  the  cadastral  survey  which 
served  as  the  basis  of  the  land  assessment  prior 
to  1886,  the  burden  of  this  tax  fell  with  great 
inequality  upon  different  parts  of  the  country. 
But  a  law  passed  in  1886  authorized  a  new  sur- 
vey, which  was  quickly  made  in  the  provinces 
which  were  unjustly  burdened,  thereby  securing  a 
measure  of  relief.  But  the  provinces  which 
would  not  profit  by  the  survey  have  been  slow  to 
make  it  ( in  some  provinces  the  increase  amounted 
to  over  90  per  cent.).  Hence  the  revenue  yielded 
by  the  land  was  lessened  in  consequence  of  the 
law.  The  income  tax,  which  is  proportional,  does 
not  apply  to  incomes  obtained  from  the  land,  but 
only  upon  those  from  movable  capital  and  from 
labor. 

Public  Debt.  The  growth  of  Italy's  debt  and 
interest  charges  thereon  since  1870  has  been  as 
follows : 


TEAR 

Expendi- 
ture 
army  & 
navy 

Service  of 

public 

debt 

Total 
expendi- 
ture 

1871 

*33 

45 
67 
86 

77 

*S8 
97 
128 
138 
138 

*241 

1881 

293 

1891-92 

359 

1895-96 

368 

1901-02 

.358 

♦Millions  of  dollars. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  expenditure  for 
military  purposes  decreased  since  1896,  due  to 
the  defeat  of  the  troops  in  Africa  and  the  con- 
set|uent  contraction  of  militai\v  operations.  But 
the  increase  of  expenditure  on  that  item  in  the 
twenty-five-year  period  from  1871  to  1896  was 
162  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  in  the  total  ex- 
penditure was  kept  down  to  53  per  cent.,  to  the 
detriment  of  such  vital  interests  as  public  in- 
stitutions, sanitation,  industry,  agriculture,  com- 
merce, etc.  The  interest  on  the  pulilie  debt 
amounts  to  about  two-fifths  of  the  total  expendi- 
ture. 

Local  Finances.  In  both  commune  and  prov- 
ince, expenditure  is  clas'sified  as  'obligatory'  and 
'optional,'  the  former  including  the  maintenance 
of  roads,  education,  police,  and  matters  consid- 


TEAR 

Debt 

Interest 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900    

$1,663,744,800 
1.966,627,800 
2,413,513,400 
2,529,057,800 

S77.6S2,S0O 

87.035,600 

111.468,600 

115,967.0n0 

(The  seeming  discrepancy  between  the  interest 
figures  in  the  above  table  and  the  one  preceding 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  one  gives  the  interest 
charges  only,  while  the  other  gives  the  total  ser- 
vice of  the  debt,  whicli  includesamortization.)  The 
table  shows  that  the  debt  increased  more  than 
fifty  per  cent,  wilhin  thirty  years,  making  it  the 
fourth  largest  public  debt  in  the  world.  It  is 
next  to  that  of  France,  of  Great  Britain,  and  of 
Russia,  all  of  which  coimtries  have  far  greater 
resources  than  Italy.  In  fact  the  per  capita  debt 
of  Italy,  $81.10  in"  1900,  is  greater  than  that  of 
any  of  the  countries  mentioned  except  France, 
where  it  was  $150.60  during  the  same  year.  It  is, 
however,  less  than  in  some  countries,  for  instance 
Spain,  where  the  figure  is  $95.50;  Portugal, 
$143.80;  Argentina.  $129:  Netherlands.  .$90.70. 

Defense.  The  often  repeated  invasion  of  Italy 
from  the  north  has  shown  that  the  Alps  cannot 
be  depended  upon  as  a  protection  against  inva- 
sion. To  guard  against  the  possibilities  of  in- 
vasion, a  large  number  of  fortifications  have  been 
established  in  the  northern  part  of  Italy.  In  the 
first  line  of  fortifications  there  are  four  groups 
which   guard   the   French   frontier,   namely,   the 
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Cuneo  group,  the  Ligurian  group,  the  Northern 
Turin  group,  and  the  Dora  liallea  group.  For- 
tilitatioiis  are  being  eonstrueted  to  defend  the 
Switzerhmd  frontier,  as,  for  instanee,  a  hirge  fort 
at  Var/.o  in  the  valley  of  the  Vedra.  Numerous 
small  fortilieations  defend  the  valleys  whieh  lead 
into  Austria. 

The  second  line  of  fortifications  includes  Ales- 
sandria, Casale,  Genoa,  Piacenza,  Verona, 
Peschiera,  JIantua,  and  Venice.  There  are  but 
few  strongly  fortified  points  in  the  interior  of  the 
peninsula,  the  principal  ones  being  Uologna,  Aul- 
la,  (Irosseto,  Capua,  and  Kome.  The  coast  for- 
tilieations. in  addition  to  tJcnoa  and  \'eniec,  are: 
on  the  ea.st  Ancona ;  on  the  south  Taranto;  on 
the  west  Ciaeta,  Civitavecchia,  Spezia.  and  Genoa  ; 
Jlessina  on  the  island  of  Sicily;  Maddali'na  in 
Sardinia ;  and  Portofcrrajo  and  Porte  Longone 
on  the  island  of  Elba,  For  a  description  of  the 
army  and  navy  forces,  see  Ar.miem  ;  Navies. 

Government.  The  present  Constitution  of 
Italy  is  based  on  the  Hloliito  granted  by  Charles 
Albert,  King  of  Sardinia,  tn  his  subjects  in  184S. 
\\lien  Sardinia  e.\i)anded  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy,  its  (\)nstitution  was  taken  over  as  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  new  State.  Curiously 
enough,  it  contains  no  provision  for  amendment 
and  has  never  been  formally  changed,  JIany  of 
its  provisions  have,  however,  been  indirectly 
changed  by  custom,  and  even  by  decree  of  the 
King,  and  it  seems  now  to  be  settled  that  the 
power  of  amendment  without  limit  belongs  to 
the  King  and  Parliament.  The  Constitution 
provides  with  much  more  detail  than  that  of 
France  for  the  organization  of  the  Government, 
and  contains  a  bill  of  rights  intended  chiefly  to 
serve  as  a  limitation  upon  the  powers  of  the 
King.  The  Constitution  vests  the  executive  power 
in  a  King  who  is  hereditary  in  the  House  of 
Savoy,  according  to  the  principle  of  agnatic  lineal 
succession.  The  sovereign  attains  his  major- 
ity at  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  his  person  is 
inviolable.  He  is  the  supreme  Iiead  of  the  State, 
commander  of  the  anny  and  navy,  declares  war, 
negotiates  all  treaties.  But  treaties  which  impose 
financial  burdens  upon  the  State,  or  which 
alienate  the  national  territory,  must  be  approved 
by  the  Chambers.  The  King  appoints  all  officers ; 
issues  decrees  and  ordinances  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  under  the  limitation  that  he 
cannot  suspend  or  dispense  with  existing  laws; 
he  sanctions  and  promulgates  the  laws;  may 
veto  absolutely  any  project  of  law;  and  finally 
has  the  power  to  grant  pardons  and  commuta- 
tions of  penalties.  While  the  Constitution  con- 
'  fers  these  powers  upon  the  King,  it  provides  that 
no  official  act  of  his  shall  be  valid  unless  counter- 
•  signed  by  a  Minister  who  thereby  assumes  the 
responsibility  for  the  same.  The  responsibility 
of  the  Ministers  is  to  the  Lower  House  of  Par- 
liament. They  are  appointed  by  the  King,  and 
may  or  may  not  be  members  of  Parliament. 
\\niether  mrnibers  nr  not,  they  are  entitled  lo 
peats  in  either  Ciamlier,  but  may  vote  only  in 
the  Chamber  of  which  they  are  members.  In 
Parliament,  the  Ministers  take  the  lead  in  the 
debates.  Thev  initiate  the  measures  of  the 
Government,  and.  in  fact,  all  the  more  important 
bills,  and  .seek  to  have  them  enacted  into  law. 
They  also  defend  the  policy  of  the  Government 
against  attack  from  the  opposition,  but  when 
an  important  measure  which  they  have  advocated 
is  voted  do^vn  by  the  Chamber,  or  when  a  resolu- 


tion expressing  lack  of  confidence  in  the  Ministry 
is  adopted,  they  cither  resign  (jr  request  the 
King  lo  dissolve  tlie  Chamber  and  order  a  new 
election,  in  the  hope  that  the  people  will  sustain 
their  policy  and  elect  representatives  who  will 
support  them.  In  addition  to  their  duties  in 
Parliament,  the  Ministers  have  charge  of  the 
several  administrative  departments.  At  present 
there  are  eleven  of  these,  viz.:  The  Interior, 
Foreign  Afl'airs,  the  Treasury.  Finance,  .lustice 
and  Keligion.  War,  Marine.  Connnerce  and  In- 
dustry and  Agriculture,  Public  Instruction,  Posts 
and  Telegraphs,  and   Public  Works. 

The  Coiistitiitinn  vests  the  legislative  power 
in  a  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  with  sub- 
stantial equality  of  powers  in  legislation,  except 
that  revenue  measures  must  originate  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Senate  is  composed 
of  princes  of  the  royal  blood  who  have  attained 
their  majority,  and  of  an  unlimited  number  of 
members  who  have  attained  the  age  of  forty 
years,  appointed  by  the  King  for  life  from 
certain  classes  designated  by  the  Constitution. 
These  classes  are  the  archbishops  and  bishops; 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  seven  years' 
standing;  Deputies  who  have  served  three  terms 
of  five  years;  certain  high  civil  and  military 
functionaries,  such  as  Cabinet  Ministers,  ambas- 
sadors, councilors,  judges,  generals,  admirals, 
etc.;  citizens  who  pay  over  .3000  lire  in  taxes; 
and  citizens  illustrious  on  account  of  service  to 
the  State  or  for  distinction  in  science,  literature, 
or  art.  .\t  present  there  are  alicmt  340  Senators, 
nearly  two-thirds  of  whom  l»elong  to  the  class  of 
e.x-Deputies  and   large  ta.\payers. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  composed  of  503 
members  chosen  by  citizens  over  twenty-one  years 
of  age  who  can  read  and  write,  and  who  have 
passed  an  examination  in  the  elementary 
branches  of  the  school  curriculum.  The  exami- 
nation, however,  is  not  required  of  professional 
men,  members  of  academies,  college  graduates, 
those  who  pay  a  direct  ta.x  of  not  less  than 
nineteen  and  four-fifths  lire  (about  four  <lollars), 
and  those  who  pay  annual  rents  of  a  certain 
amount.  Persons  actively  enlisted  in  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  senice  are  not  permitted  to  vote. 
Since  1891  the  members  have  been  chosen  by 
districts  and  on  single  ticket.  The  only  qualifi- 
cation for  membership  in  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties is  the  attainment  of  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years.  Disqualified,  however,  are  priests  in  active 
scr\'ice.  and  all  officials  in  the  pay  of  the  Govern- 
ment, with  a  few  exceptions.  Army  and  navy  ofh- 
cers.  ministers,  and  certain  other  high  function- 
aries to  the  number  of  forty  are  eligible.  The  ten- 
ure of  the  Deputies  is  five  years,  unless  the  Cham- 
ber is  dissolved.  Neither  Senators  nor  Depu- 
ties receive  compensation  for  their  services,  but 
are  allowed  free  passes  over  the  railroads  of  Italy. 

The  powers  and  privileges  of  the  two  Chambers 
are  substantially  the  same,  except  that  the  Senate 
is  a  court  for  the  trial  of  Jlinisters  who  are 
impeached  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  for  the 
trial  of  cases  of  treason  and  attempts  against  the 
safety  of  the  St.ite.  and  for  the  trial  of  its  own 
members.  Senators  and  Deputies  are  privileged 
from  arrest  unless  with  the  consent  of  their 
respective  Chambers,  except  in  case  of  flagrant 
crime,  and  enjoy  absolute  freedom  of  speech  while 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  The  Senate 
elects  its  minor  ofiicers.  but  its  president  and 
vice-president  are  appointed   by   the   King;    the 
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Chamber  of  Deputies  elects  all  of  its  officers,  ami 
both  Houses  are  the  judges  of  the  election  and 
qualifications  of  their  members.  The  King  may 
dissolve  the  Cliamber  of  Deputies  at  any  time, 
but  he  must  order  new  elections  and  summon  the 
now  Chamber  within  four  months.  Dissolution 
of  the  Chamber  has  the  effect  of  proroguing  the 
Senate.  The  sessions  of  both  Chambers  begin 
and  end  at  the  same  time,  and  must  be  public. 
A  quorum  is  an  absolute  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers ;  every  project  of  law  must  be  referred  to 
one  of  the  bureaus  of  the  Chamber  in  which  it 
originated,  and  must  receive  the  approval  of  both 
Chambers  and  the  King  before  it  becomes  law. 

The  administrative  system,  both  central  and 
local,  is  fashioned  largely  after  that  of  France. 
Historical  subdivisions  have  been  replaced  by  ar- 
tificial areas,  and  local  self-government  is  super- 
seded by  a  centralized  administration.  The  power 
of  the  higher  administrative  oflicials  to  issue 
ordinances  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  the 
statutes  has  been  carried  even  further  than  in 
France,  and  in  many  cases  has  the  effect  of  sus- 
pending or  displacing  the  statutes.  An  organ 
of  restraint  upon  the  action  of  the  Government 
in  this  respect  is  found  in  the  Council  of  State  and 
the  several  Courts  of  Accounts.  The  former  is 
chiefly  an  advisory  organ,  but  it  also  has  power  to 
prevent  arbitrary  action  of  the  central  Govern- 
ment in  the  removal  of  local  officials;  the  Courts 
of  Accounts  exercise  supervision  over  various 
activities  of  the  administration,  and  their  ap- 
proval is  necessary  to  the  validity  of  all  decrees 
and  orders  which  involve  the  expenditure  of  more 
than  2000  lire.  The  .seat  of  government  of  Italy 
is  Rome.  From  1865  to  1871  the  capital  was 
Florence,  which  had  superseded  Turin. 

For  the  purpose  of  local  government  Italy  is 
divided  into  artificial  circumscriptions  called 
provinces,  circondari,  ?n«nrfameK/i,  and  communes. 
The  chief  executive  officer  in  each  province  is 
the  prefect,  appointed  by  the  King,  and  under 
the  control  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  He 
is  therefore  the  agent  of  the  central  Government, 
and  in  this  as  in  other  respects  corresponds  to 
his  French  prototypes  He  is  charged  with  the 
publication  and  execution  of  the  laws;  takes 
mea.sures  for  the  public  safety;  disposes  of  the 
armed  forces;  issues  police  ordinances;  and  super- 
vises and  directs  the  subordinate  officials  of  the 
province.  To  advise  and  assist  him  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  a  prefectural  council  over 
which  he  presides  is  provided.  The  deliberative  as- 
sembly of  the  province  is  the  Provincial  Council, 
chosen  for  five  years  by  an  electorate  which  is 
somewhat  restricted,  but  which  has  been  extended. 
The  size  of  the  Council  varies  according  to  the 
population  of  the  province.  It  meets  at  the 
capital  of  the  province  once  a  year;  it  elects  its 
own  oflicers;  and  all  resident  taxpayers  are  eligi- 
ble to  its  membership.  Its  sessions  are  opened 
by  the  prefect,  who  has  the  right  to  preside  over 
them  and  to  suspend  them  for  a  limited  period. 
It  has  a  wide  power  of  local  legislation  relating 
to  such  matters  as  the  creation  of  highways,  es- 
tablishment of  societies,  public  institutions,  the 
care  of  provincial  property,  schools,  poor  relief, 
the  budget,  loans,  besides  a  supervisory  authority 
over  the  civil  service.  There  is  also  in  each 
province  a  provincial  deputation  elected  by  the 
Provincial  Council  and  presided  over  by  the 
prefect.  It  represents  the  Council  during  its 
recess,  superintends  the  enforcement  of  its  resolu- 


tions, prepares  the  budget,  exercises  a  disci- 
plinary control  over  inferior  officers,  and  per- 
forms a  variety  of  local  duties  under  the  direction 
of  the  Council. 

The  circondario  plays  an  uniiliportant  part  in 
the  local  administration.  Its  chief  officer  is  an 
under-prefect,  who  represents  the  central  power. 
The  mandamento  is  a  judicial  district  for  the 
pretor,  and,  !il<e  the  circondario,  is  of  little  con- 
sequence as  an  administrative  area. 

The  commune  is  the  lowest  administrative  unit, 
and,  like  the  province,  has  its  own  elected 
council.  The  chief  executive  officer  in  the  com- 
imme  is  the  syndic  or  mayor.  By  a  recent  la.v 
the  syndics  of  all  the  communes,  irrespective  of 
their  population,  are  chosen  by  the  Communal 
Councils  from  their  own  membership.  The  func- 
tions of  the  syndic  are  twofold:  he  is  the  local 
municipal  magistrate,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  agent  of  the  central  Government  in  the  com- 
mune. As  mayor  he  presides  over  the  Council, 
executes  its  ordinances,  is  the  custodian  of  com- 
munal property  and  institutions,  and  takes 
measures  for  the  public  health  and  safety.  As 
agent  of  the  central  Government  he  publishes 
and  executes  the  national  laws  and  ordinances, 
and  performs  various  duties  which  relate  to 
matters  of  central  concern.  The  Communal  Coun- 
cil is  chosen  by  the  same  electorate  as  that 
which  selects  the  Provincial  Council  and  for 
the  same  term.  It  meets  ordinarily  twice  a 
year,  and  is  presided  over  by  the  syndic.  It  is 
subject  to  central  control,  and  maj-  be  dissolved 
by  the  King.  Its  duties  include  a  large  con- 
trol over  the  communal  civil  service,  the  care 
and  management  of  communal  ]iroi)erty  and  in- 
stitutions, and  the  administration  of  a  large 
number  of  purely  local  matters.  In  each  com- 
mune is  also  an  organ  known  as  the  municipal 
junta,  composed  of  the  syndic  and  a  number 
of  assessors  elected  by  the  Communal  Council. 
It  corresponds  to  the  deputation  in  the  province, 
i.e.  it  conducts  the  affairs  of  the  commune  when 
the  Council  is  not  in  session. 

The  judicial  system  of  Italy,  like  the  adminis- 
trative system,  is  modeled  largely  on  that  of 
France.  The  lowest  judicial  functionaries  are  the 
consiffliatori,  one  of  whom  is  appointed  by  the 
King  for  each  commune.  He  serves  for  three 
years  and  without  pay.  His  jurisdiction  extends 
to  civil  actions  in  which  only  a  small  amount  is 
involved.  Above  this  officer  is  the  pretor.  whose 
territorial  jurisdiction  is  the  mandamento,  a 
district  comprising  several  communes.  His  com- 
petence in  civil  matters  extends,  among  others, 
to  all  actions  in  which  the  amount  involved  does 
not  exceed  1.500  lire,  and  he  has  an  appellate  ju- 
risdiction over  the  decisions  of  the  consigliatore. 
In  criminal  matters  his  jurisdiction  extends  to  all 
misdemeanors  and  crimes  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months,  or 
banishment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  fine 
not  exceeding  $200.  Above  tlie  Court  of  the 
Pretor  is  the  Civil  and  Correctional  Tribunal, 
which  is  divided  into  chambers,  one  of  which 
pits  in  e.ich  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Italy. 
Its  jurisdiction  in  civil  matters  extends  to  ap- 
peals from  the  decisions  of  the  pretor  and  to 
those  civil  actions  for  "vhich  neither  the  pretor 
nor  the  consigliatore  is  competent.  Together 
with  a  number  of  men  prominent  in  trade  and 
commerce,  it  sits  as  a  court  for  the  adjudication 
of  commercial   disputes.     It   is   also  a   criminal 
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■court  for  ofTensei?  not  cnf.Tiizaljle  by  the  pretor, 
and  lia.s  appellate  jurisdiction  over  appeals  from 
tlio  decisions  of  the  prelor. 

Tliere  are  twenty  courts  of  appeal  in  Italy, 
each  of  which  is'  divided  into  chamliers.  Their 
aniwUate  jurisdiction  extends  to  decisions  of  the 
■civil  and  correctional  tril)unals.  In  each  ap- 
pellate court  district  there  are  one  or  more 
courts  of  assize,  composed  of  a  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  and  two  assessors,  and  <;enerally 
a  jury  of  fourteen  men.  The  criminal  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  of  Assize  e.\tends  to  crimes  punish- 
al)le  by  imprisonment  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
to  oll'enses  against  the  security  of  the  State,  and 
to  press  ofTenses. 

The  highest  judicial  tribunals  in  Italy  are  the 
courts  of  cassation,  of  which  there  are  five,  one 
at  Florence,  one  at  Naples,  one  at  Palermo, 
one  at  Turin,  and  one  at  Rome.  Each  is 
composed  of  a  first  president,  several  presi- 
dents of  sections,  and  from  eight  to  si.\tcen 
judges.  Each  is  divided  into  two  chambers, 
one  civil,  the  other  criminal.  Each  is  the 
court  of  last  resort  within  its  own  district,  but, 
unlike  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
has  power  only  to  quash  the  decisions  of  the 
lower  courts  on  account  of  errors  in  law,  and 
send  them  back  for  rehearing.  Like  all  European 
courts,  they  have  no  power  to  declare  statutes 
null  and  void  on  account  of  their  repugnance  to 
the  Ccmstitution.  As  in  France,  the  so-called 
rseparation  of  justice  from  administration  exists, 
and  a  series  of  administrative  tribunals,  modeled 
after  those  of  France,  have  been  created.  The 
highest  of  these  is  the  judicial  section  of  the 
Council  of  State.  A  source  of  danger  to  the 
Italian  judiciary  is  its  lack  of  independence  as 
over  against  the  administration.  The  judges  are 
irremovable  after  three  years  of  service,  but  they 
may  be  transferred  to  less  desirable  judicial 
stations  by  the  Jlinister  in  the  'interest  of  the 
service.'  It  is  claimed  that  this  power  has  been 
abused  to  the  detriinent  of  the  judicial  service. 

Colonies.  The  history  of  the  colonial  expan- 
sion of  Italy  is  the  same  as  of  its  military  ex- 
pansion— an  attempt  to  keep  abreast  with  the 
great  powers  in  the  most  costly  anil  ruinous  of 
activities  without  having  tirst  developed  the  pro- 
ductive .sources  at  home.  The  colonial  policy  has 
been  advocated  by  Italian  statesmen  as  a  means 
of  increasing  foreign  commerce,  because  in  other 
countries  it  has  served  as  an  outlet  for  overflow- 
ing industry  and  trade.  The  result  has  been 
disastrous  to  the  Oovemment  and  country  alike. 
After  spending  about  .$".5,000,000  on  the  African 
possessions  Italy  has  been  forced  to  abandon 
most  of  its  ambitious  schemes.  See  section  Bis- 
tory  in  this  article. 

The  present  Italian  possessions  include  the 
colony  of  Eritrea  on  the  Red  Sea,  with  an  area  of 
about  n.5.000  square  miles,  and  a  population  in 
isnn  of  more  than  320. .')00:  and  Italian  Somali- 
land,  with  an  area  of  100,000  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  400.000.  A  trading  company  known 
as  "Societa  .^noniraa  Conniiercialc  Italiana  del 
Benadir"  has  charge  of  most  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  latter  colony,  but,  although  the  com- 
pany is  supposed  to  derive  a  considerable  revenue 
from  its  operations  in  Africa,  the  Oovemment  has 
to  contribute  more  than  .$1,000,000  annually  to 
«over  the  deficit  of  administration. 

Monet.  X^'eights,  and  Measubes.  As  a  mem- 
ber  of   the   Latin    Union,    Italy   has    the    same 


monetary  system  as  France  (so  far  as  the  stand- 
ard of  money  and  coinage  is  concerned,  not  the 
method  of  issuing  paper  money).  The  amount 
of  fractional  silver  coinage  to  which  Italy  is 
entitlcil  under  the  provisions  of  the  Union  has 
been  fixed  at  about  $40,000,000.  The  coins  are 
tlie  same  in  value,  size,  and  fineness  as  those 
in  France,  except  that  tlie  name  liraf/i/i/r.  lire) 
is  .substituted  for  franc,  and  centesimo  for  cen- 
time. The  metric  system  applies  to  all  weights 
and  measures. 

PopiT-ATiox.  Italy  ranks  sixth  among  the 
countries  of  Euro])e  with  respect  to  population, 
coming  after  France.  The  following  table  shows 
the  area  and  population  bv  provinces  in  1.S81 
and    lliol. 


pRO\aNCES  AND  COMPAR- 
TIMEXTI 

Area   in 
square 
miles 

Population 
1881 

Poiuil.ition 
1901 

1,950 
2.882 
2,553 
3.955 

729,710 

635,400 

675,926 

1,029,214 

812.022 
641  172 

745.3.57 
1.127.760 

Turin 

11,340 

3,070,250 

3,326,311 

Clenoa    

1,582 
455 

760,122 
132,251 

935,483 

145,461 

2.037 

892,373 

1,080,944 

Bergamo 

1.098 
1.845 
1,091 
695 
912 
1.223 
1.290 
1,232 

390,775 
471,568 
515,050 
302,138 
295,728 
1,114,991 
469,831 
120,534 

4.57.983 

537,690 

576,276 

327,802 

312,329 

Milan 

1,442,767 

496,916 

Sondrio 

126,425 

Lombardy 

9,386 

3,680,615 

4,278,188 

Ancona  

762 

796 

1.087 

1,118 

267,338 
209,185 
239.713 
223,043 

302,460 

245,883 

261,953 

Pesaro  e  Urbino 

254,453 

Marches 

3.763 

939,279 

1,064.749 

Umbria,  Prov.  Perugia 

3.748 

572,060 

644,367 

Latium,  Prov.  Rome.. 

4.663 

903,472 

1,206,354 

Aquiladegli  Abruzzi 

2,484 
1.691 
1,138 
1,067 

353,027 
365.434 
343,948 
254,806 

.397.645 
366  341 

371.293 

Terarao 

307,086 

Abruzzi  eMolise 

6.380 

1,317,215 

1,442,.365 

Avellino 

1,172 

818 

2.033 

350 
1.916 

392.619 
238.425 
714,131 
1,001,245 
550,157 

402.898 
257.101 
783,495 
1,1.35.906 
562.978 

Caserta 

6.289 

2,896,577 

3,142,378 

Bari  delle  PugUe 

2.065 
2,688 
2,623 

679.499 
356.267 
553.298 

823,998 
418,510 
706,915 

Lecce 

Apulia 

7,376 

1,589.064 

1,949,423 

Basilicata,      Pro%dnce 
Poteuza 

3,845 

524,504 

490,000 

Belluno 

1,293 
823 
685 
960 

2,541 
934 

1,188 

1,052 

174.140 
397.762 
217,700 
375,704 
501,745 
356,708 
394,065 
396,349 

191  400 

Padua  

443,100 
2?2  005 

410.684 
594  334 

Udine     

400.0.30 
422,3.55 

446.521 

9,476 

2,814.173 

3,130,429 
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Provinces  and  Compar- 

TIMENTI 

Area  in 
square 
miles 

Population 

1881 

Population 
1901 

1,448 
1,015 
725 
987 
1,250 
954 
715 
876 

457,474 
230,807 
251,110 
279,254 
267,306 
226,717 
225,764 
244,959 

527,642 

271,467 

i'orll    

279,072 

322.617 

294,312 

245,049 

235,766 

Keggio  neir  Emilia  .... 

275,827 

7,967 

2,183,391 

2.451,752 

Arezzo 

1,273 

2,265 

1,738 

133 

558 

687 

1,179 

1,471 

238,744 
790,776 
114,295 
121,612 
284,484 
169,469 
283,563 
205,926 

272,359 

937  786 

144,825 

124  088 

Lucca 

318,610 

Massa  e  Carrara 

Pisa 

195,840 
320,020 

.Siena 

234  626 

9,304 

2,208,869 

2,548.154 

2,030 
2,568 
l,22i 

433,9i-S 
451,185 
372,723 

482,788 

■Cosenza 

462,893 

Reggio  di  Calabria 

430,079 

5,819 

1,257,883 

1,375,760 

1,263 
1,917 
1,172 
1,246 
1,948 
1,442 
948 

266,379 
563,457 
312,487 
460,924 
699,151 
341,526 
283,977 

330,972 

Catania 

711,923 

371,471 

Messina 

548  S9S 

785,016 

Syracuse  

427,429 

353,557 

Sicily 

9.936 

2,927,901 

3,529,266 

5,204 
4,090 

420,635 
261,367 

482,000 

.Sassari 

307  314 

Sardinia 

9,294 

682,002 

789  314 

Kingdom  of  Italy 

110,6;!3 

28,459,628 

32,449.754 

The  following  list  shows  the  increase  of  popula- 
-tion,  during  the  nineteenth  century,  within  the 
present  territory  of  the  Kingdom: 

1816 18,383,000 

1848 23.617,000 

1861 25,000.000 

1871 26,801,154 

1881 28,4.59,628 

1901 32,449,754 

Tims  tliere  has  been  an  increase  of  4,000,000 
people,  or  about  14  per  cent.,  in  twenty  years. 
'\\'ith  respect  to  densitj-  of  population,  over  293 
people  per  .square  mile,  Italy  ranks  third  among 
the  countries  of  Continental  Europe,  coming  after 
Belgium  and  the  Netherlands.  In  genera!,  the 
northern  portion  of  Italy,  extending  as  far  south 
as  Florence,  is  more  densely  populated  than  the 
remaining  portions.  The  population  is  remark- 
ably homogeneous,  the  number  of  distinctly  non- 
Italian  inhabitants  being  small  and  concentrated 
in  a  few  districts;  as.  for  instance,  the  80.000 
peonle  of  French  orisin  in  the  Province  of 
Turin;  ftO.OOO  Albanians  in  Sicilv  and  Southern 
Italy;  30.000  C4reeks  in  Calabria  and  on  the 
Adriatic  coast;  30,000  Slavs  in  Xortheast  Italy, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Austrian  frontier;  11,500 
Germans  living  mostly  in  the  north,  and  some 
10.1100  Spanish  in  Sardinia. 

The  number  of  foreigners  residing  temporarily 
in  Italy  is  very  small — about  06.000  in  1001. 
Contrary  to  the  experience  of  most  Eurojjean 
countries,  there  is  a  slight  excess  of  males  over 
females  in   Italy. 

The  following  table  includes  all  towns  having 
a  population  of  over  100,000  in  1901 : 
Vol.  XI.— 4. 


1894 

1901 

527,000 
464,000 
44,i,000 
345,000 
281,000 
220,000 
204,000 
154,000 
148.000 
148,000 
123.000 

604,000 
403.000 
491.000 
3:j(),0UO 
310  000 

Konie 

Palermo 

235,000 
205.000 
152,000 
150  (inii 

Florence., 

Bologna 

150,000 
160,000 

Catania 

Emigration.  The  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
public  affairs  is  responsible  for  the  enormous 
tide  of  emigration.  More  than  2.000,000  Italian 
emigrants  are  living  in  foreign  countries,  and 
tlieir  number  increases  from  year  to  year  by 
hundreds  of  thousands.  The  growtli  of  emigra- 
tion in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  as  follows: 

1876 108,771 

1880 1 19,901 

1885 157,193 

1891 293,631 

1896 307,482 

1898 283,715 

1900 : 352,782 

It  will  be"  seen  that  the  emigration  increased 
more  than  threefold  in  the  period  indicated.  As 
the  conditions  responsible  for  this  exodus  from 
the  country  do  not  seem  to  improve  much,  there 
are  no  reasons  to  expect  any  decline  of  emigra- 
tion in  the  near  future.  The  region  contributing 
most  to  the  emigration  is  the  less  productive  and 
more  poorly  developed  southern  portion  of  the 
Peninsula  from  Naples  southward,  and  the  emi- 
grants are  chiefly  peasants  or  representatives  of 
other  lower  classes.  The  Province  of  Genoa  con- 
tributes more  than  any  other  province  in  the 
liortli  to  the'  stream  of  emigration.  The  country 
most  vitally  interested  in  this  question  is  the 
United  States.  As  late  as  1888  less  than  12  per 
cent,  of  all  the  Italian  emigrants  went  to  the 
United  States,  while  more  than  33  per  cent,  went 
to  Brazil,  and  about  23  per  cent,  to  Argentina, 
Uruguay,  and  Paraguay.  In  1900  the  proportion 
was  reversed,  the  number  of  immigrants  to  the 
United  States.  Brazil,  and  Argentina  being  136,- 
000,  11. .500,  and  72.000.  or  38.5,  3.3,  and  20.4 
per  cent.,  respectively.  About  one-half  go  to 
European  countries,  especially  France,  Switzer- 
land, Austria,  and  Germany.  The  majority  of 
Ihe.se  ultimalely  return  home,  and  the  remainder 
finally  embark  for  America. 

BiRTii.s,  Deaths,  and  ^Marriages.  The  birth- 
rate of  Italy,  although  fully  up  to  the  normal, 
has  been  slowly  declining.  While  it  annually 
exceeded  37  per  1000  inhabitants  prior  to  the 
last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  1897  it 
was  only  35.11.  On  the  other  hand,  the  death- 
rate  has  declined  much  more  rapidly,  having  de- 
creased from  28.10  per  1000  inhabitants  in  1887 
to  22.16  in  1897,  the  Italian  Government  justly 
priding  itself  on  the  sanitary  improvements 
which  have  made  such  results  possible.  The 
excess  of  births  over  deaths,  which  was  only  7.19 
per  1000  inhabitants  in  1872,  increased  to  12.94 
in  twenty-five  years. 

Eeligion.  The  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Italy  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Especial  prominence  attaches  to  the  Church 
in  Italy  from  the  fact  that  the  seat  of  the 
central  administration  of  the  Church  is  in 
Kome.     The     welfare     and     harmony     of     the 
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Church,  however,  sulTered  greatly  tlirouph  Iho 
liitler  contention  that  arose  over  the  (juestion  of 
temporal  jiowcr  of  tlie  I'oj)e  and  the  possession 
oC  property  by  reliyimis  orders.  There  is  still  a 
Clerical  Party,  the  inllucntial  portion  of  which 
consists  of  the  dcrj-y,  v  lio  would  have  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Church  reestablished. 
I'ius  IX.  refused  to  recognize  the  validity  of  the 
claims  of  the  Italian  (Jovernmcnt  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Papal  territories,  and  always  insisted 
upon  the  rif;h1s  of  (lie  Papacy  t<i  the  States  of  the 
Church.  Leo  XIII.  has  steadily  pursued  the  same 
course,  and  deolined  the  eonsideraticju  of  any 
modus  I'ivotdi  which  does  not  admit  the  Papacy's 
rights  to  the  temporal  power.  This  unyielding 
attitude  against  compromise  has  considerably 
hampered  the  political  work  of  the  Government 
in  internal  aflairs,  and  weakened  it  in  its  policy 
against  the  alarming  aggressiveness  of  the  So- 
cialist Party.  The  great  majiu'it.y  of  the  upper 
classes  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  realization  of 
the  claims  of  the  Clerical  Party.  It  is  ])iobable 
that  the  antipathy  to  the  political  ambition  of  the 
Clericals  is  largely  responsil>le  for  the  inditTerencc 
■nhich  the  majority  of  the  better  classes  show 
toward  all  religious  princii)les.  and  for  the  wide- 
Rprcad  prevalence  of  free  tho\ight.  The  clergj', 
however,  have  a  very  considerable  following  from 
the  ranks  of  the  ignorant  classes  of  the  ]iopula- 
tion.  Jliracles  and  mysteries  play  an  important 
part  in  the  worship  of  the  lower  elasscs,  ])artieu- 
larly  in  Southern  Italy.  In  1S(!0  a  law  suppress- 
ing all  religious  houses  was  passed,  applicable 
to  the  entire  Kingdmn.  Their  property  was  sold 
by  the  State,  the  greater  part  of  the  proceed-- 
being  turned  into  an  ecclesiastical  fund  for  the 
support  of  public  worship,  though  a  part  of  tha 
proceeds  is  granted  as  pensions  to  some  members 
of  the  suppressed  religious  institutions.  In  1809 
there  were  still  over  1.3.000  persons  receiving 
pension  funds.  Although  their  ])riipcr(y  was 
taken  from  them,  the  religious  Orders  still  have 
a  larse  mcmbenship.  The  last  census  figures 
available  (1881)  return  G2.000  Protestants  and 
38,000  .Tews.  Over  a  third  of  the  Protestants 
were  Waldenses.  They  are  strongest  in  Pied- 
mont. The  Greek  Orthodox  Church  also  has  a 
small  representation  in  Italy. 

Soci.\L  Bettek.ment.  The  large  agricultural 
population  of  Italy  stil!  live  on  a  very  low 
plane,  a  great  portion  of  them  being  scarcely 
able  to  eke  out  an  existence.  The  inferior  condi- 
tion of  the  food  consumed  by  the  peasants  has 
given  rise  to  a  disease  known  as  the  pellagra. 
It  is  most  prevalent  in  Venetia  and  Lombardy. 
In  recent  years  the  disease  is  becoming  less 
prominent.  In  some  regions  certain  classes  of 
ngricultural  laborers  receive  as  low  as  tenpenee 
a  day.  With  the  growth  of  the  nianufaeturing 
industry  along  modern  lines,  the  condition  of 
(he  laborers  has  in  a  measure  improved. 
\Vith  the  new  industrial  conditions  labor  organi- 
zations have  developed,  and  strikes  have  be- 
come a  very  important  factor  in  the  industrial 
situation  of  Xorthern  Italy.  In  some  instances 
even  the  agricultural  population  have  partici- 
pated in  strikes.  In  order  to  facilitate  improve- 
ments in  agriculture,  laws  have  been  passed  to 
make  possible  the  granting  of  State  loans  to 
land-owners  and  agTieultural  luiions.  the  issuing 
of  agrarian  bonds,  and  the  establishing  of  agra- 
rian banks.  (For  the  statistics  of  jnovidcnt  in- 
stitutions, see  paragraph  on  Banking.)     In  the 


first  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  large 
luimlH'r  of  coiiperative  societies  were  organized  in 
the  noith  of  Italy.  The  majority  of  them  were 
for  distributive  purposes.  These  distributive  so- 
cieties follow  the  policy  of  selling  their  com- 
modities at  cost,  without  trying  to  secure 
dividends.  There  are  a  large  number  also  of 
])roduelive  cooperative  societies  which  undertake 
various  kinds  of  labcir  contracts. 

Cii.MiiTiKs.  The  extreme  poverty  of  the  popula- 
tion in  Italy  has  given  occasion'for  much  activity 
in  order  to  ]irevent  distress.  Formerly  the 
income  derived  from  the  pmijcrty  of  the  religions 
Orders  was  liberally,  though  not  always  wisely, 
spent  for  charitable  purposes.  Indeed,  the  belief 
that  the  sort  of  charity  which  the  religious  (Jrders 
dispensed  tended  to  foster  pauperism  was  one 
of  the  motives  which  led  to  the  selling  of  their 
possessions.  The  responsibility  for  the  care  uf 
the  poor  now  falls  more  delinitely  upon  the  State, 
which  has  become  very  active  not  only  in  the 
Usual  sphere  of  charitable  endeavor,  but  also  in 
the  matter  of  imjiroving  the  industrial  and  social 
conditions  (see  below).  A  large  ])art  of  the 
Government's  animal  expenditure  for  charitable 
purposes  is  by  grants  to  charitable  institutions 
which  have  permanent  charitable  endowments. 
In  the  course  of  years  a  large  number  of  these 
have  been  established,  the  investigation  of  1880 
showing  iJI.Sik;.  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
about  .$400,000,000.  Large  additions  have  been 
annually  made  since  that  time.  In  1800  a 
law  was  passed  to  secure  a  better  administration 
of  these  establishments.  The  charitable  institu- 
tions include  dilTerent  kinds  of  hospitals  and 
asylums,  almshouses,  workhouses,  etc.  Outdoor 
relief  is  also  extensive,  and  includes  assistance 
in  fcxid  or  money,  medical  .attention,  and  other 
objects,  one  of  the  most  important  being  the 
giving  of  marriage  portions.  The  ilinister  of  the 
Interior  is  at  the  head  of  the  charitable  adminis- 
trative system,  the  larger  institutions  being 
directly  imder  charge  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ments, and  the  smaller  ones  in  charge  of  the  com- 
munes. 

Education.  Italy  compares  vcj-y  unfavorably 
with  X'orthern  Kuropean  countries  in  respect  to 
the  general  difVusion  of  education.  Since  the 
nation  is  overburdened  with  debt  and  is  lacking 
in  national  wealth,  the  educational  system  has 
not  had  the  financial  support  necessary  to  its 
proper  <levelopment.  It  would  have  been  difficult 
to  establish  a  high  educational  standard  even 
had  the  Government  not  been  financially  handi- 
capped. It  required  much  elTort  and  time  to 
do  away  with  the  extremes  of  illiteracy  existing 
in  some  of  the  provinces  when  the  present  King- 
dom was  established.  In  whole  regions  two-thirds 
of  the  iiojiulation  were  illiterate,  and  in  I\ei;gio  di 
Calabria  and  Catania  the  illiterates  amounted 
to  9.3  per  cent,  of  the  total  pojuilation.  A  better 
condition  generally  prevailed  throughout  the 
north  of  Italy.  'The  Government,  desirous  of 
improving  the  educational  status,  made  elemen- 
tary education  free,  and  in  1877  passed  a  law 
making  education  compulsory  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  nine  years.  This  has  had  a  very 
beneficial  influence,  although,  excepting  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy, 
the  law  has  not  been  strictly  enforced.  Attendance 
is  much  the  greatest  in  the  winter  months,  when 
the  schoolhouses  are  often  overcrowded.  The 
reduction   of   illiteracy   has   been   aided   by   the 
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introduction  of  the  policy  of  giving  elementary 
instruction  to  illiterate  conscripts.  The  percent- 
age of  illiterates  married  decreased  for  males 
from  57.73  in  1871  to  33.80  in  lUOO,  and  for 
females  from  76.73  in  1871  to  47.95  in  1900.  In 
tlie  Province  of  Cosenza  the  male  illiterates  at 
the  time  of  marriage  were  still  in  1900  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  total. 

The  national  scheme  of  education  comprehends 
the  entire  scope  of  education,  including  kinder- 
garten, primary,  .secondary,  technical,  and  higher 
instruction.  In  1899  there  were  340,837  children 
in  attendance  at  kindergartens.  Private  societies 
and  citizens,  besides  the  communes,  support  the 
kindergartens.  The  primary  course  of  instruc- 
tion is  divided  into  two  grades.  The  first  grade 
corresponds  to  the  compulsory  period,  or  the  first 
three  years  of  a  child's  school  life.     The  second 

frade  is  a  supplementary  course  of  two  years, 
ut  comparatively  few-  pupils  continue  in  this 
grade,  the  enrollment  being  less  than  a  tenth 
of  that  in  the  lower  grade.  Tlie  attendance 
at  the  public  primary  schools  in  1898-99  was 
2.444,288,  and  at  the  private  schools  of  the  same 
rank  192,669.  The  private  schools  are  required 
to  follow  the  same  programme  as  do  the  State 
schools.  JIany  of  the  communes  have  established 
night  or  Sunday  schools  for  the  special  benefit 
of  children  who  do  not  continue  into  the  sec- 
ond grade  of  the  primary  course,  and  also  for 
the  benefit  of  adults.  The  enrollment  at  these 
schools  in  1898-99  was  138,181,  which  was  less 
than  was  at  one  time  attained,  the  attendance 
having  decreased  since  the  cessation  of  the  State 
subsidies.  A  still  higher  grade  of  schools  has 
been  established  for  the  benefit  of  girls  who 
wish  to  prepare  for  normal  .schools  or  for  a 
practical  career,  the  instruction  including  book- 
keeping and  technical  branches.  The  attendance 
at  these  in  the  above  years  was  7459. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  convitti  for  females 
(1450  in  1895-96.  attended  by  about  49.467 
pupils).  Jlost  of  these  institutions  are  endowed 
or  private.  Instruction  in  the.se  schools  is,  as  a 
rule,  given  by  nuns,  and  in  some  the  instruction 
is  free.  The  elementary  school  buildings  are 
generally  throughout  the  rural  districts  of  a 
very  inferior  and  inadequate  kind.  Often  rooms 
are  rented  for  school  purposes,  and  their  selec- 
tion is  not  infrequently  made  by  officers  who  are 
incompetent,  or  who  subserve  their  personal 
intere-it.  In  many  cities,  however,  the  buildings 
and  their  equipment  are  of  the  most  approved 
type.  In  1877  religion  was  eliminated  from 
the  State  schools.  Religious  instruction  is  only 
given  when  demanded  by  parents  of  the  pupils. 
The  private  schools  are  generally  in  charge  of 
religious  Orders.  In  the  last  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  much  progress  was  made  in  the 
introduction  of  agricultural  courses  into  the  ele- 
mentary school  system.  The  communes  bear  the 
main  burden  of  elementarj-  education,  although 
the  State  assists  and  to  a  small  extent  the 
provinces  assist  also.  The  State,  provinces,  and 
communes  share  in  varj'ing  proportions  in  the 
support  of  other  branches  of  education,  the  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce  also  sometimes  aiding  in 
the  support  of  special  schools.  A  large  number 
of  the  .secondary'  institutions  are  supported  by 
religious  denominations. 

The  attention  given  to  higher  education  is  re- 
markable, considering  the  backward  condition  of 
elementary  education.     In  the  last  quarter  of  the 


nineteenth  century  the  gain  in  graduates  from 
the  twenty-one  Italian  universities  has  been  about 
.seven  times  the  corresponding  rate  of  increase  of 
the  Italian  population.  This  result  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  public  offices  must  be  entered 
by  way  of  the  universities.  The  State  maintains 
seventeen  universities,  as  follows:  Naples,  Turin, 
Rome,  Padua,  Bologna,  Palermo,  Genoa,  Pisa, 
Pa\ia,  Catania,  Modena,  Messina,  Parma, 
Cagliari,  Siena,  Sassari,  Macerata,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  four  free  universities  in  Perugia, 
Camerino,  Urbino,  and  Ferrara,  had  a  total  en- 
rollment of  22,475  in  1901.  The  first  nine  of 
these  exceeded  an  enrollment  of  1000  each,  and 
Naples  had  5144.  Besides  the  foregoing,  there 
are  tliirteen  university  institutions.  Italy  is 
known  inteinationally  for  its  art  institutions,  of 
which  there  were  thirteen  Government  and  thir- 
teen non-Government  in  1898,  with  aggregate 
enrollments  of  2198  and  1688,  respectively.  There 
are  six  Government  and  a  number  of  private 
music  conservatories.  There  are  also  a  number 
of  commercial,  agricultural,  and  other  industrial 
schools  of  academic  rank. 

For  the  training  of  teachers  there  are  about 
150  normal  schools,  the  greater  part  of  them 
being  under  the  control  of  the  Government.  The 
attendance  at  these  in  1899  was  21,488,  of  whom 
20,034  were  females.  Compared  with  American 
or  even  Northern  European  standards,  the  teach- 
ers are  underpaid,  but  their  salaries  do  not  com- 
pare unfavorably  with  those  received  by  other 
classes  of  the  Italian  population,  Male  teachers 
of  a  superior  degree  receive  from  $200  to  $264 
a  year  in  the  cities,  while  female  teachers  of  an 
inferior  degree  receive  from  $112  to  $130  in  the 
countrj'.  The  provision  of  the  law  that  calls  for 
an  increase  in  salary  everj'  six  years  of  unin- 
terrupted service  is  evaded  by  dismissing  teachers 
before  the  expiration  of  that  period.  Provisions 
are  made  for  the  pensioning  of  teachers,  both 
the:  communes  and  the  teachers'  salaries  being 
levied  upon  for  the  pension  fund. 

The  secondary  educational  system  is  divided, 
into  two  groups — the  classical  and  the  technical, 
the  latter  having  greatlv  increased  in  popularity 
during  recent  years.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
classical  schools,  the  ginnasii  and  the  lieei,  the 
former  being  a  five  years'  course,  and  receiving 
pupils  of  the  age  period  ten  or  eleven  to  fifteen 
or  sixteen.  The  latter  is  only  a  three  years' 
course.  A  few  of  the  licei  have  recently  reformed 
their  curriculum  by  substituting  mathematics 
and  a  modern  language  at  the  expense  of  Greek 
and  the  sciences.  In  1895-96  there  were  703 
ginnasii,  with  59.578  pupils,  and  332  licei,  with 
17.689.  The  technical  instruction  is  given  at 
technical  schools,  of  which  there  were  361  in 
1895-96,  with  37,305  pupils,  and  at  technical 
institutes,  of  which  there  were  74  in  the  same 
year,  with  an  attendance  of  10,274. 

Ethnology.  Of  the  so-called  earliest  Paleo- 
lithic epochs  or  culture  stages  of  Europe  there 
are  no  relics  in  Italy,  Exceptional  finds  belong- 
ing to  later  periods  occur  north  of  the  Po.  The 
northern  slopes  of  the  Apennines  are  said  to  be 
rich  in  chipped  implements  called  coups  de  poing, 
whicli  correspond  to  the  chipped  disks  found  in 
Ohio  mounds.  Scrapers  also  abound,  and  leaf- 
shaped  objects  of  Solutrean  type,  but  little  of 
the  later  Paleolithic  form.  In  places  favorable 
to  such  life  cave-dwelling  is  not  without  its 
witnesses.     The    stone-workers    of    the    earliest 
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human  occupation  of  Italy  were  followed  in 
the  Neolithic  period  by  dolichocephalic  potterj'- 
niakcrs  nml  liuiUlprs  of  pile  dwellinjrs  on  the 
lakes  of  the  northern  lionlerland,  ami  by 
mound-builders  in  the  Po  Valley,  who  on  the 
marshy  lowlands  built  tumuli,  called  terra- 
mare  (q.v. ),  with  level  tops,  and  on  them 
erected  dwellings  and  villages,  which  were  pro- 
tected by  ditches.  The  germ  of  Italian  culture 
lay  in  this  epoch.  The  peoples  were  many, 
tliough  in  the  regions  separated  by  the  Po  the.y 
l>eU)nged  to  only  two  races.  Industrialism  had 
taken  the  place  of  savagery.  The  polished  axe, 
the  scraper,  weights,  and  spindles  of  terracotta, 
coarse  and  fine  pottery,  slate  ornamented  with 
etchings,  toilet  articles  and  domeslic  utensils  of 
bone  and  antler,  linen  fabrics,  acorns,  hazelnuts, 
and  seeds  of  flax,  w'heat,  barley,  poppies,  and 
apples,  all  show  that  a  mixed  people  then  existed. 
Italian  antiquities  cannot  be  classified  rigidly 
by  means  of  those  in  France  or  other  European 
countries.  There  are  three  reasons  for  this.  In 
the  fir.st  place,  the  progress  of  industrialism 
depends  on  physical  geography  in  its  widest 
sense.  As  no  two  areas  are  alike  in  this  respect, 
no  two  culture  growths  can  be  identical.  In  the 
second  place,  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Italy, 
though  they  may  show  racial  traits  of  early 
peoples  of  France  and  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  had 
their  own  varietal  peculiarities.  In  the  third 
place,  the  pedagogic  influence  of  outside  sugges- 
tions cannot  be  the  same  with  any  two  races, 
however  small  an  area  they  may  occupy.  In  the 
prcKluct  of  activity  there  will  be  a  mixture  of 
ingredients,  the  one  furnished  by  the  people 
accultured,  the  other  by  their  foreign  teachers. 
The  most  ancient  peoples  of  Italy  known  to  the 
historian  belonged  to  a  dolichocephalic  race. 
They  may  be  classed  in  the  Mediterranean  species 
and  called  Ligurians.  They  were  akin  to  the 
Iberians  of  Spain  and  the  Pelasgians  of  Greece, 
a  colony  of  whom,  greatly  modified  by  local 
mixture,  became  Etruscans.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  Neolithic  period  there  came  into  the 
north  of  Italy  a  brachyceplialic  people  who 
brought  with  them  copper,  and  occupied  most 
of  the  Po  Valley,  fomiding  there  the  Umbrian 
dominion.  This  short-headed  race  modified  the 
biological  characters,  the  customs,  and  the  speech 
of  this  northern  region.  Thus  arose  a  sharp 
division  of  the  Peninsula  into  two  distinct  ethnic 
areas,  that  of  the  broad-headed  Alpine  or  Celtic 
type  of  Central  Europe,  north  of  the  Apennines, 
and  the  true  long-headed  Jleditcrranean  or 
Ligurian  type  in  the  south.  Later  on  appeared 
the  tall,  blond  race  from  what  is  now  the  Gennan 
Empire,  and  from  the  regions  farther  east,  Cim- 
bri,  Goths,  Ostrogoths,  Visigoths,  Saxons,  and 
Lombards.  These  conquerors  were  long-headed 
also,  like  the  Pelasgians.  Tliey  did  not  pro- 
foundly modify  the  physical  characters  of  the 
population.  The  skulls  of  the  peoples  along  the 
Po  are  varied  from  place  to  place.  Biologically 
the  two  divisions  of  Italy  exist  as  they  did  be- 
fore the  Teutonic  invasions.  Venetians  are  l.fififi 
meters  or  6.5. .5  inches  in  stature,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  head-width  to  head-length  among  the 
Piedmontese  is  .86.  In  the  other  ethnological 
division  of  Italy.  Sardinian  soldiers  are  only 
1.619  meters  or  63.68  inches  in  stature,  and  the 
ratio  of  head-width  to  head-length  is  .77. 

History.    When  Metternich.  in  1S4.5.  said  that 
Italy  "represents  simply  a  group  of  independent 
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States,  united  under  the  same  geographical 
term,"  he  was  describing  a  state  of  atl'airs  which 
had  existed  ever  since  the  downfall  of  tiie  Roman 
Empire  in  the  lifth  century.  This  lack  of  unity 
makes  it  almost  impossible  to  present  the  history 
of  Italy  under  one  head,  but  necessitates  a  study 
of  the  separate  States.  |  See  especially  the 
articles  on  Venue :  Florence;  Oe.noa;  Milan; 
LoxiBARoy;  Savoy;  Tt'.scANv;  Naples:  Rome; 
Sicily;  Papal  States.)  Through  the  repeated 
invasions  of  the  barbarians  into  Italy  dur- 
ing the  lifth  century,  many  portions  of  the 
country  had  been  depopulated  and  government 
had  become  very  weak.  The  old  free  population 
had  long  since  disappeared,  and  the  land  was 
chielly  in  the  bands  of  powerfiU  nobles,  who  were 
al)le  to  maintain  bands  of  retainers  by  means  of 
which  they  co\iId  protect  themselves  against 
marauders.  Finally  in  470  the  last  independent 
Em])eror  of  the  West.  Romulus  Augustulus,  was 
dethroned  by  Odoacer,  a  chief  of  the  German 
tribe  of  the  Heruli.  This  event  is  usually  taken 
as  marking  the  end  of  tlie  Roman  Emjiire  and 
the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.tlierc  was  no  abrupt  transition:  for  Oiloacer 
and  his  (iermanic  successors  continued  the  old 
Constitution,  which,  however,  had  ceased  to  be 
etl'ective  for  some  time  before  47l>,  and  gradually 
disappi'ared.  though  for  centuries  it  was  invoked 
by  all  rulers  of  Italy.  Oiloacer  did  not  enjoy  his 
crown  long,  but  was  treacherously  murdered  in 
493  by  Theodoric  the  Great  (q.v.).  >mder  whos6 
leadership  the  Ostrogoths  had  invaded  Italy. 
For  the  last  time  in  many  centuries  Italy  was 
prosperous:  for  Theodoric  was  just  and  wise,  and 
the  natives  were  treated  mildly,  being  judged 
equitably  and  allowed  to  retain,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, their  property.  But  the  Italians,  who 
were  largely  Catholics,  were  discontented  under 
their  Arian  masters.  The  result  was  that,  for- 
getting or  underestimating  Byzantine  despotism, 
they  welcomed  the  attempts  of  Belisarius  (q.v.) 
and  Narses  (q.v.).  the  generals  of  the  Byzantine 
Emperor  Justinian,  to  drive  out  the  barbarians 
after  the  death  of  Theodoric.  in  526.  In  ,t.52  the 
last  of  the  Gothic  Kings,  Teja,  fell  in  the  terrific 
battle  at  Blount  Vesuvius,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  Goths  disajipeared  among  the   Italians. 

The  Byzantine  sway  was  of  short  duration; 
for  after  the  recall  of  the  capable  Narses  in  567, 
the  Lombards  (q.v.).  a  Germanic  people,  invaded 
Italy,  according  to  the  account  of  Paulus  Dia- 
conus  (q.v.).  called  in  by  Narses  himself  in  re- 
venge for  his  recall.  Their  King  was  Alhoin.  who 
made  Pavia  his  capital,  and  from  that  city  as  a 
starting-point  continuous  expeditions  were  sent  in 
all  directions,  so  that  soon  nothing  was  left  to  the 
Byzantine  Empire  except  the  south  and  the  Exar- 
chate of  Ravenna.  After  the  death  of  Alboin.  in 
57.3,  the  Lombards  for  a  long  time  had  no  King, 
but  separate  bands  united  under  various  leaders, 
known  as  'duces.'  They  were  Arians.  as  the  Goths 
had  been  before  them,  and  hence  there  was  contin- 
uous strife  between  them  and  the  native  Italians, 
which  increased  as  the  pojies  became  more  power- 
ful and  the  real  r\ilers  of  Rome.  Finally  a  new 
Kimr.  Agilulf.  who  ruled  from  590  to  GI6,  became 
a  convert  to  Catholicism,  and  for  some  time 
comparative  harmony  prevailed.  But  the  Lom- 
bards from  piditical  necessity  were  driven  to 
seek  possession  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  there- 
upon the  popes  called  in  the  Franks  to  aid  them. 
These   under   the   vigorous   leadership   of   Pepin 
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(q.v.)  and  Charles  the  Great  conquered  the  Lom- 
bards, and  finally  in  774  Desiderius,  the  last  King 
of  the  Lombards,  was  sent  to  die  in  a  monastery, 
and  Charles  the  Great  had  himself  crowned  with 
the  Iron  Cro^vn  (q.v.).  This  proved  to  be  little 
more  than  a  change  of  rulers,  for,  as  generally  in 
the  Jliddle  Ages,  tlie  laws  of  the  victors  were  not 
imposed  upon  the  conquered.  Out  of  gratitude  for 
the  royal  title  which  the  Pope  had  bestowed  on  him 
after  "the  deposition  of  the  last  of  the  Merovin- 
gian kings.  Pepin  granted  to  the  Holy  See  the 
possession  of  a  strip  of  territoiy  in  Central  Italy, 
comprising  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  the  ilarch 
of  Ancona,  and  the  Romagna,  the  former  two  con- 
quered from  the  Lombards.  This  donation  of 
Pepin  (q.v.),  later  confirmed  by  the  donation  of 
Charles  the  Great,  was  momentous  for  the  his- 
tory of  Italy  in  that  it  marked  the  beginning  of 
the"  temporal  rule  of  the  popes,  and  introduced 
into  Italy  one  of  the  most  piowerful  factors  of 
national  '  activity.  On  Christmas  Day.  800, 
Charles  the  Great  was  crowned  Emperor  by  Pope 
Leo  III.,  and  for  centuries  the  history  of  Italy 
turned  upon  the  conflict  and  interrelation  between 
the  two  great  po\\ers  wliich  disputed  with  each 
other  the  primacy  in  mediieval  life,  the  Empire 
and  the  Papacy.  'By  the  Treaty  of  Verdun  (843), 
in  which  the  Frankish  realm  was  partitioned  be- 
tween the  grandsons  of  Charles  the  Great.  Italy 
was  included  in  the  share  given  to  Lothair. 
During  the  years  of  confusion  that  followed, 
the  Saracens  overran  Southern  Italy,  and  even 
threatened  Rome.  The  history  of  Italy  for  many 
years  is  nothing  but  the  rise  of  one  petty  king 
after  another,  many  of  them  aspiring  to  the 
Imperial  title.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
Guido  of  Spoleto.  Berengar  of  Friuli.  and  Hugo 
of  Provence.  With  them  the  Papacy  intrigued 
and  plotted,  for  the  successor  of  Peter  was  now 
the  puppet  of  different  factions  in  Rome. 

The  period  of  anarchy  ended  in  002.  when  Otho 
the  Great  (q.v.).  after  obtaining  possession  of 
Northern  Italy  and  the  Lombard  crown,  was 
crowned  Emperor.  This  marked  the  establish- 
ment of  the  'Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  Ger- 
man Nation'  (see  Holt  Roii.^x  Empibe),  and 
until  the  end  of  the  iliddle  Ages  the  Emperor 
theoretically  ruled  over  Italy,  though  the  Impe- 
rial authority  was  completely  set  aside  by  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  For  a  long 
time  the  emperors  came  to  Rome  to  be  crowned 
by  the  Pope,  and  until  that  had  been  done  their 
title  was  not  considered  to  be  complete.  5Iean- 
while  the  south  of  Italy  was  still  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Byzantines,  whom  the  Germans  were 
imable  to  oust,  until  finally  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury they  were  driven  out  by  the  Xonnarts.  who 
in  1127  united  their  conquests  in  Italy  with  Sici- 
ly, which  they  had  wrested  from  the  Saracens. 
(See  S.\R.\cExs:  Xoriiaxr:  Guisc^rd.  Robert.) 
In  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  ( 1036- 
llOfi)  the  Papacy  had  become  strong  and  power- 
ful again,  and  the  great  investiture  struggle  broke 
out.  the  Papacy  finding  an  indomitable  champion 
in  Gregory  VII.    See  Investiture. 

Simultaneously  with  the  increasing  power  of 
the  popes  a  great  barrier  to  the  continued  rule 
of  the  Germans  was  being  erected  in  the  rising 
city  States.  In  Italy  the  feudal  system  had 
never  attained  the  high  development  so  charac- 
teristic of  France  and  Germany,  which  was  due, 
to  a  great  extent,  to  the  survival  of  Roman  tra- 
ditions and  the  many  cities  in  Italy,  for  feudal- 


ism was  chiefly  rural,  not  urban.  The  cities  of 
Lombardy  defied  the  power  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  of  the  House  of  Hohen- 
staufen,  who  waged  bloody  wars  with  them  to  no 
purpose.  In  1167  the  Lombard  League  (q.v.) 
was  formed.  In  1176  Frederick  was  vanquished 
at  Legnano,  and  in  1183,  in  the  Peace  of  Con- 
stance, the  cities  secured  the  recognition  of  their 
liberties.  A  last  attempt  to  crush  both  the 
Papacy  and  its  allies  was  made  by  Frederick 
II.,  the  last  great  ruler  of  the  House  of  Ho- 
henstaufen  (1215-50),  but,  though  he  controlled 
Naples  and  Sicily,  as  well  as  the  Empire,  even 
his  great  ability  was  unable  to  change  the  state 
of  affairs.  Italy  itself  was  rent  by  the  struggles 
between  the  opponents  and  the  partisans  of  Impe- 
rial rule,  known  respectively  as  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines  (q.v.),  names  which  continued  to  be 
the  designation  of  fiercely  contending  parties 
long  after  the  emperors  had  lost  their  hold  on 
the  country. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century 
a  new  foreign  power  came  to  play  an  important 
rule  in  Italian  affairs.  Charles  of  Anjou,  brother 
of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  summoned  by  the  Pope 
to  aid  him  against  tlie  Hohenstaufen,  undertook 
the  conquest  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sicily  and 
Naples  (the  Two  Sicilies),  and  overthrew  Man- 
fred, the  son  of  Frederick  II..  in  1266.  Conradin, 
the  last  of  the  Hohenstaufen,  was  defeated  in  an 
attempt  to  recover  the  Kingdom  in  1268  and  put 
to  death.  But  in  1282  (see  Siciliax  Vespers) 
Sicily  rose  against  the  French  and  placed  itself 
under  the  power  of  Aragon. 

In  the  North,  the  cities,  having  secured  inde- 
pendence from  the  central  authority,  entered  into 
contests  with  the  nobles,  who  claimed  authority 
over  them.  Gradually  the  various  nobles  were 
defeated,  compelled  to  abandon  their  castles  in 
the  country,  and  to  live  in  the  cities.  By  com- 
merce the  cities  had  grown  verj'  wealthy,  and 
had  established  oligarchical  governments,  which 
were  tending  to  become  democratic.  Venice  by 
her  share  in  the  fourth  Crusade  had  secured 
extensive  possessions  in  the  Ea.st.  (See  Byz.\x- 
tixe  Empire:  Daxdolo.)  Pisa.  Genoa.  Milan 
and  Florence  had  acquired  great  power.  In  1278 
the  Emperor  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  recognized  the 
Papal  States,  which  included  Emilia.  Romagna, 
the  March  of  Ancona.  the  Patrimony  of  Saint 
Peter,  and  the  Campagna  of  Rome.  In  1284-90 
tlje  naval  power  of  Pisa  was  destroyed  by  Genoa. 
Before  this  Genoa  had  engaged  in  a  fierce  strug- 
gle for  ascendency  with  her  rival,  Venice,  whicn 
finally  ended  in  favor  of  Venice  toward  the  close 
of  the  next  century.  In  every  city  of  North- 
ern and  Central  Italy  the  population  was  di- 
vided into  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines.  In  a  gen- 
eral way  the  former  represented  the  progres- 
sive party;  the  latter,  the  conservative.  In 
the  cities  civil  strife  was  incessant,  and  the 
triumph  of  either  party  frequently  resulted  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  hostile  faction  from  the 
city.  Often  the  exiles  attempted  to  regain  power 
with  the  aid  of  other  cities,  and  city  warred 
against  city,  producing  throughout  the  later 
iliddle  Ages  a  shifting  succession  of  alliances, 
conquestsi^  and  temporary  truces.  This  condition 
of  affairs  was  inimical  to  commerce  and  manu- 
facturing, which  were  the  chief  interests  of  the 
citizens  in  the  north.  In  the  cities  the  Podestil 
(q.v.).  who  had  been  created  as  an  arbitrator 
between  the  different  parties,  had  proved  ineffi- 
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cient,  and  now  became  mainly  a  judicial  officer. 
His  place  as  head  of  the  city  was  taken  by  a 
'captain  of  the  )K>ople.'  representing  the  dominant 
party.  .Vs  miliUiry  skill  was  essential  in  thia 
position,  it  was  held  usually  by  a  noble.  The 
people  desirous  of  peace,  acquiesced  in  the  estab- 
lislmicnl  of  a  strong  power.  Hence  there  arose 
in  almost  every  city  a  'despot,'  or  absolute  ruler, 
an  ollice  wliich  in  many  eases  came  to  be  heredi- 
tary in  some  noble  family — with  the  Scalas  at 
Verona,  the  House  of  Este  at  Ferrara,  the  Mala- 
testas  at  Rimini,  the  Visconti  and  later  the 
Sforzas  at  ililan.  This  period  has  been  called 
fittingly  'the  age  of  the  despots.'  Under  their 
rule  the  arts  prospered,  literature  flourished,  life 
became  more  luxurious,  wealth  greater.  But  the 
people,  who  had  fought  so  valiantly  in  the  past, 
became  iniwarlike,  and  the  cities  placed  their  re- 
liance in  mercenary  troops.  (See  Condottieri.) 
Gradually  the  smaller  cities  passed  under  the 
influence  of  the  stronger  States.  By  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century  Italy  had  reached  a  posi- 
tion of  great  prosperity  and  comparative  tran- 
quillity. She  was  in  the  van  of  European  coun- 
tries in  all  tliat  pertained  to  culture,  having  led 
the  way  in  the  great  revival  of  the  arts  and 
letters.  (See  Rexaissaxce.)  Tuscany,  which 
had  produced  Dante  and  Giotto,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  preeminent  in 
this  revival.  Amid  all  this  splendor  began  a 
terrible  period  of  foreign  aggression  in  14!)4. 

iloDEHN  History.  During  the  fifteenth,  six- 
teenth, seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries,  as 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  there  is  no  history  of 
Hah-  as  such,  only  the  culture  history  of  the 
Renaissance  and  the  individual  histories  of  the 
different  cities  and  States,  their  rivalries,  and 
their  combinations  with  foreign  powers.  Chief 
among  these  States  were  the  Duchy  of  Milan 
(which  came  to  an  end  in  1.535).  and  the  repub- 
lics of  Florence,  Genoa,  and  Venice  in  the  nortli: 
the  States  of  the  Cliurch,  stretching,  a  bar  to 
political  unity,  across  the  middle  of  the  Penin- 
sula; and  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  (soon  to  be- 
come a  Spanish  possession)  in  the  south.  In 
addition  to  these  more  important  political  divis- 
ions there  were  many  minor  courts  distinguished 
throughout  Europe  for  their  lavish  display  and 
intellectual  brilliance.  Some  families,  of  whom 
the  Medici  of  Florence  are  the  most  notable 
example,  having  amassed  great  wealth  in  bank- 
ing or  commerce,  rose  to  the  highest  power  in 
Church  and  State.  At  the  close  of  the  Middle 
Ages  Italy  became  the  great  battle-ground  of 
Christendom,  the  scene  of  fierce  wars  waged  by 
France,  Spain,  Austria,  and  the  Italian  States 
and  princes.  The  policy  of  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg  had  always  looked  toward  Italy,  but  in  the 
last  decade  of  the  fifteenth  century  France,  in- 
fluenced by  its  community  of  culture  with  Italy, 
and  actuated  by  greed  for  new  territory  by  the 
growing  rivalry  with  the  Hapsburgs.  developed 
an  Italian  policy  and  sought  to  establish  its  polit- 
ical influence  in  the  Peninsula.  In  1494  Charles 
VIII.  of  France  undertook  to  conquer  the  King- 
dom of  Naples,  then  misruled  by  the  House  of 
Aragon.  He  was  tempted  by  Lndovico  Sforza, 
the  Milanese  usurper,  and  by  the  Florentines, 
who  were  ripe  for  rebellion  against  the  tyranny 
of  the  Medici.  He  invaded  Italy,  made  a  treaty 
■with  Florence,  which  expelled  the  Medici,  then 
brought  the  Pope  to  submission,  and  marched 
on  Naples,  which  w^^s  taken.     Charles  was.  how- 


ever, forced  by  a  league  formed  against  him 
by  Venice,  Spain,  Milan,  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian, and  the  Pope,  to  retire  from  Naples 
and  liglit  his  way  out  of  Italy  (U'Ju-ltlJ). 
This  French  invasion  had  an  importance  tran- 
scending its  political  results.  Michelet  has 
described  it  as  "the  revelation  of  Italy  to  the 
nations  of  the  North."  As  Italy  wa.s  in  the  full 
tide  of  tlie  Renaissance,  this  meant  nuich  in  the 
spreading  of  its  culture  by  the  people  who  were 
b<st  prepared  to  understand  it,  tlie  French. 
I.ouis  XIL,  the  successor  of  Charles  VIII.,  as- 
sumed the  titles  of  King  of  Naples  and  Duke  of 
Jlilan,  and  entered  upon  a  policy  intended  to 
support  these  pretensions.  Allying  himself  with 
Venice,  Louis  invaded  the  .Milanese  in  1499, 
and  was  soon  master  of  it.  In  1.501  a  partition 
treaty  was  arranged  between  Louis  an<l  Fenli- 
nand  of  Spain,  by  which  the  latter  was  to  have 
Calabria  and  Apulia,  with  the  title  of  Duke,  and 
the  King  of  France  was  to  have  the  remainder 
of  the  Neapolitan  Kingdom,  with  the  title  of 
King  of  Naples  and  .Jerusalem.  This  treaty, 
which  was  on  the  i)art  of  Spain  an  act  of  the 
most  cold-blooded  treachery  toward  an  ally,  was 
immediately  carried  out  by  force  of  arms.  Quar- 
rels soon  arose  between  the  two  allies,  and  in 
1.502  France  and  Spain  were  again  at  war  on 
Italian  soil.  Through  the  genius  of  Gonsalvo  de 
Cordova,  the  French  ^\ere  driven  out  and  made 
a  disastrous  retreat  to  France.  (See  Cerionola; 
Garigliaxo.  )  But  I'rancc  was  soon  in  tlie  field 
again  in  Northern  Italy.  In  1508  the  League  of 
Cambria  was  formed  against  ^'enice,  which  was 
reduced  to  great  straits  by  the  victory  of  the 
French  at  Agnadello  in  1509.  But  now  the  dip- 
lomatic kaleidosco]>e  made  another  turn,  and  in 
1511  the  Holy  League  formed  by  the  militant 
Pope,  .Julius  II.,  with  Spain  and  Venice,  was 
arrayed  against  France,  whose  forces  were  ilriven 
out  of  Italy  in  1513.  Two  years  later  Francis  I. 
(q.v. ).  continuing  the  policy  of  his  predecessors, 
reconciueied  Milan,  but  it  was  lost  again  in  1521, 
immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
struggle  between  that  monarch  and  his  rival,  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  Francis  I.  was  defeated  and 
captured  at  Pavia  in  1525.  In  1527  the  forces 
of  the  Constable  de  Bourbon  (q.v.)  took  and 
sacked  Rome,  and  Pope  Clement  VII.  (Giulio  de' 
!Medici)    became   the  prisoner  of   Charles   V. 

A  new  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  French  under 
Lautrec  in  the  same  year,  with  the  Florentines, 
Genoese,  and  Venetians  as  allies,  was  at  first  at- 
tended with  success,  but  in  the  end  resulted  dis- 
astrously, and  in  the  Peace  of  Cambrai  of  1.529 
Francis  renounced  all  claims  to  territory  in  Italy. 
He  renewed  the  struggle  with  Charles  V..  but  the 
hold  of  the  Hapsburgs  on  Italy  could  not  be 
shaken.  In  1535.  on  the  extinction  of  the  Sforza 
dvnasty.  Charles  V.  took  possession  of  Milan, 
which  became  part  of  the  Spanish  realm.  Naples 
was  governed  by  Spanish  viceroys,  and  remained 
for  over  two  hundred  years  in  the  hands  of  the 
Spanish  Hapsburgs.'  In  Northern  Italy  the  au- 
thority of  the  Hapsburgs  (.Austria  supplanting 
Spain)  was  not  thrown  off  until  after  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  reactionary  bigotry  of  Spain  fell  heavily 
upon  the  whole  Italian  Peninsula.  In  pursuance 
of  the  energetic  anti-Hapsburg  policy  of  Richelieu 
(q.v.).  France  from  1635  to  lfi59  waged  war 
against  Spain  in  Northern  Italy,  having  for  its 
allies  Savoy,  Parma,  and  Mantua.     Under  Maza- 
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rin's  administration  France  gave  some  assist- 
ance to  the  Neapolitan  revolt,  begun  under 
ilasaniello  and  continued  under  the  inefficient 
leadership  of  Henr}-,  Duke  of  Guise.  The  War  of 
the  Spanish  Succession  (1701-14)  -OTOught  great 
changes  in  Italy.  Lombardy  and  Naples  passed 
from  Spain  to  Austria,  which  also  obtained  Sar- 
dinia, and  the  House  of  Savoy  received  the  island 
of  Sicily,  wrested  from  Spain.  In  1720  Sicily 
was  exchanged  for  Sardinia,  and  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  took  the  title  of  King  of  Sardinia.  The 
growth  in  strength  and  influence  of  the  House  of 
Savoy  was  the  beginning  of  an  efficient  national 
power  in  Italy.  Piedmont  became  the  real  centre 
of  life  of  the  new  kingdom.  In  1734-35  the  Bour- 
bons established  themselves  on  the  throne  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  and  in  1748  they  obtained  pos- 
session of  Parma  and  Piaeenza.  Tlie  forty- 
five  years  following  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  (1748),  which  terminated  the  War  of 
the  Austrian  Succession,  were  years  of  peaceful 
development  in  all  parts  of  Italy,  which  was  bet- 
ter governed  than  it  had  been  for  some  centuries. 
This  reign  of  peace  was  disturbed  by  the  out- 
break of  the  French  Revolution.  In  1792  Savoy 
and  Nice  were  seized  by  the  French.  In  1706-97 
the  army  of  Bonaparte  swept  through  Northern 
Italy,  driving  the  Austrians  before  it.  Lom- 
liardy,  part  of  Venetia,  ilodena,  the  Eomagna, 
etc..  were  constituted  into  the  Cisalpine  Republic 
(later  known  as  the  Italian  Republic),  and  the 
Genoese  dominions  into  the  Ligurian  Republic. 
The  Venetian  Republic  was  extinguished,  and  the 
bulk  of  its  territories  handed  over  to  Austria. 
In  1798  a  revolt  was  organized  by  French  con- 
spirators in  Rome,  and  General  Berthier  (q.v.) 
7)roclaimed  the  Roman  Republic,  the  Pope, 
Pius  VI..  being  imnrisoned  in  the  French  fortress 
of  Valence,  where  he  died  the  following  year. 
The  Neapolitan  Court,  supported  by  Austria, 
liaving  undertaken  hostilities  against  the  French 
in  Italy  in  179S.  Naples  was  taken  by  the  French 
.lanuary  23.  1799,  and  the  Parthenopean  Repub- 
lic was  erected.  Piedmont  and  Tuscany  had 
already  been  seized  by  the  French.  The  two 
southern  republics  were  short-lived.  In  1799  the 
French  were  expelled  from  Southern  Italy  by 
the  Coalition,  and  were  forced  back  in  the  north. 
The  influence  of  the  French  Republic,  which  had 
aroused  the  democratic  element  in  all  the  Italian 
States,  was  ended,  and  was  to  give  place  to  that 
of  a  purely  military  conqueror,  Napoleon,  to 
whom  all  Italy  finally  became  subject.  In  1800 
the  First  Consul,  having  established  his  power  in 
France,  crossed  the  Alps  and  opened  his  second 
and  most  memorable  campaign  in  Italy.  The  vic- 
tory of  ^Marengo  gave  Bonaparte  command  of  the 
situation,  and  a  triumphant  peace  was  made  with 
Austria  at  Luneville  in  1801.  In  180.5  Napoleon 
was  crowned  with  the  Iron  Crown  of  Lombardv 
as  King  of  Italy,  this  Italy  including  the  north- 
ern regions.  In  1806  Napoleon  took  possession  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  which  was  given  to  his 
brother  Joseph,  and,  when  the  latter  became  King 
of  Spain  in  1808.  to  Joachim  llurat.  In  1808 
Rome  became  part  of  the  French  Empire.  The 
government  of  the  whole  Peninsula  was  essen- 
tially military:  the  normal  conditions  of  so- 
ciety were  disturbed  :  disorder  was  rife,  especially 
in  the  south  :  and  the  anarchy  began  out  of  which 
came  the  Carbonari  (q.v.)  and  other  movements 
for  political  revolution.  Divided  and  disorgan- 
ized, Italy,  when  the  French  were  expelled  by^the 


Allies  (1814),  was  an  easy  prey  to  the  latter, 
and  Austria  at  once  claimed  jurisdiction.  Murat, 
having  joined  the  Allies,  was  allowed  to  retain  his 
throne,  but  in  1815  he  took  up  arms  for  Napo- 
leon, and  was  defeated  and  expelled.  The  Con- 
gress of  'S'ienna  left  Italy  at  the  mercy  of  Aus- 
tria and  the  Papacy.  The  Sardinian  Kingdom, 
augmented  by  the  territory  of  the  Cienoese  Repub- 
lic, was  returned  to  the  House  of  Savoy;  Austria 
recovered  Lombardy  and  Venetia  (having  been 
stripped  of  the  latter  in  1805)  ;  ilodena  was  re- 
stored to  the  House  of  Este  (q.v.)  ;  the  Duchy  of 
Parma  was  conferred  on  ilaria  Louisa  of  Austria, 
wife  of  Napoleon,  and  Lucca  was  erected  into  a 
duchy  for  the  dispossessed  Bourbon  dynasty  of 
Parma ;  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany  passed 
again  to  the  House  of  Lorraine-Hapsburg;  the 
Bourbon  dynasty  (which  had  maintained  its  rule 
in  Sicily)  was  restored  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples;  the  tiny  Republic  of  San  Marino  and  the 
Principality  of  ilonaco  retained  their  independ- 
ence. 

The  dominion  of  Austria  and  the  rule  of  auto- 
cratic princes,  upheld  by  the  Hapsburgs  and' the 
Holy  Alliance,  could  not  endure  in  Italy  forever. 
Crushed  under  an  iron  despotism,  the  country 
was  pervaded  by  a  network  of  secret  so- 
cieties, which  kept  up  a  constant  agitation  for 
constitutional  government.  (See  Carbonari.) 
The  French  rule  had  introduced  into  the 
country  certain  liberal  and  progressive  ideas 
which  made  their  impression  upon  the  people. 
But  the  princes,  strong  in  the  support  of  Aus- 
tria, refused  all  concessions,  and  by  means  of 
an  elaborate  police  system  succeeded  in  check- 
ing the  progress  of  liberalism.  Risings  pro- 
moted bv  armv  officers  took  place  in  Naples 
(1820)  and  Piedmont  (1821).  In  Naples  Ferdi- 
nand I.  was  forced  to  grant  a  constitution,  but 
yielded  to  iletternich  at  the  Congress  of  Laibach, 
and  in  May,  1821,  was  rcpstablished  in  his  des- 
potic sway  with  the  aid  of  Austrian  troops. 
He  now  entered  upon  a  course  of  vin- 
dictive persecutions  against  the  Liberals.  The 
Piedmontese  insurrection  led  to  the  abdication 
of  Victor  Emmanuel  I.  in  favor  of  his  brother, 
Charles  Felix,  a  determined  absolutist.  He  in- 
troduced some  useful  reforms  in  his  Piedmontese 
possessions,  but  in  general  ruled  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  Austria's  autocracy.  In  Naples, 
Francis  I.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ferdinand  I., 
continued  the  iniquitous  policy  of  his  father. 
The  Government  of  the  Papal  States  xinder  Leo 
XII.  was  oppressive,  reactionary,  and  incapable. 
Tuscany  alone,  during  the  decade  of  1820-30, 
enjoyed  a  fair  measure  of  freedom  and  prosperity 
under  its  Grand  Duke.  Leopold  II.  The  ,Tuly 
Revolution  of  1830,  which  drove  the  Bourbons 
from  the  throne  of  France,  had  its  echoes  in 
Italy.  In  1831  insurrections  broke  out  in  Mo- 
dena  and  in  the  Papal  States,  and  in  Bologna 
a  congress  of  representatives  from  the  revolted 
Papal  States,  excepting  Rome  and  a  few  cities  in 
the  March  of  Ancona.  adopted  a  constitution 
establishing  a  republican  form  of  government. 
Austria  promptly  intervened  with  force  of  arms, 
resubjected  Modena  to  its  tyrant,  suppressed  the 
revolutionary  movement  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Pope,  and  placed  a  garrison  in  Bologna. 
Upon  the  death  of  Charles  Felix  in  1831,  the 
.succession  in  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia  passed  to 
Charles  Albert  (q.v.).  Prince  of  Carignan.  repre- 
sentative of  the  younger  line  of  Savoy.  There  had 
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been  in  Piedmont  already  a  suggestion  of  national 
indeiHiidcfiice  in  the  agitations  of  1820-21.  Now, 
the  patriot  (liuseppe  Mazzini  issue'd  an  address 
to  the  new  King,  who  was  l<nown  to  hold  more 
liberal  views  than  others  of  his  house,  ealling 
upon  him  to  become  tli?  leader  and  liberator  of 
Italy.  From  this  time  the  idea  of  Italian  unifica- 
tion and  independence  grew  in  strength  and 
found  its  hope  in  the  Sardinian  monarchy,  for 
it  had  become  apparent  that  the  cause  of  reactioa 
had  its  only  support  in  Austria,  which  must  be 
driven  from  the  Peninsula  by  some  power  strong 
enough  to  assume  the  leadership  in  Italy.  Maz- 
zini  at  the  same  time  founded  the  secret  political 
society.  Young  Italy  (q.v. ),  whose  propaganda 
was  republican,  but  also  nationalist.  The  impulse 
to  a  national  upri-ing  was  all'ordcd  by  Po])e 
Pius  IX..  who,  immediately  after  his  election  in 
1S4G.  entered  upon  an  extensive  series  of  reforms 
in  the  Papal  States.  An  amnesty  was  proclaimed 
for  political  oti'enders,  political  exiles  were  per- 
mitted to  return,  the  liberty  of  tlie  press  was 
established,  the  nighest  offices  were  opened  to 
laymen,  and  a  council  of  notables  was  summoned 
to  initiate  new  rcfonns.  The  example  of  the 
Pope  was  followed  by  several  Italian  jirinccs. 
Reforms  were  introduced  in  Lucca  and  Tuscany, 
and,  above  all,  in  Piedmont,  v  liere  a  great  ad- 
vance was  made  toward  constitutional  govern- 
ment (1847).  Refonn,  however,  was  only 
preparatory  to  revolution.  In  January,  1848, 
the  people  of  Palermo  rose  and  drove  out  the 
Xeapolit,in  garrison,  and  on  February  10th 
Ferdinand  II.  granted  his  people  a  constitution 
and  summoned  a  separate  Parliament  for  Sicily. 
At  the  same  time  Leopold  II.  issued  a  constitu- 
tion for  Tuscany,  Charles  Albert  did  the  same  for 
Piedmont,  and  Pius  IX..  who  had  now  begun  to 
feel  alarmed  at  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
course  of  reform  was  progressing,  consented,  im- 
willingly,  to  a  constitution  for  the  Papal  States 
(March  14,  1848),  The  revolutionary  outbreak 
in  Vienna  on  March  13,  1848,  which  drove  Metter- 
nich  from  power,  was  the  signal  for  a  rising  in 
Milan  (March  Ifith).  The  .Austrian  troops, 
under  Radetzky.  were  driven  from  the  city  after 
a  five  days'  battle  with  the  populace.  On  March 
22d  Venice  rose  imder  Manin.  and  expelled  the 
Austrians,  and  on  the  following  day  tlie  Republic 
of  Saint  Mark  was  reest^iblished  with  JIanin  at 
its  head.  The  rulers  of  Parma  and  Modena 
were  forced  to  flee.  In  Piedmont  there  was  a 
clamor  for  war  to  drive  the  Austrians  from  Italy, 
and  Charles  Albert,  after  long  hesitation,  decided 
to  mobilize  his  army  and  go  to  the  assistance  of 
Lombardy,  which  he  entered  !March  2.5th,  ac- 
claimed as  the  liberator  of  Italy.  He  was  joined 
by  I,'?,000  Xeapolitan  troops  and  contingents  from 
Tuscany  and  Lombardy.  In  May.  however.  Fer- 
dinand II.  of  Xaplcs.  after  bombarding  this  capi- 
tal, reestablished  his  despotic  sway,  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  Xcapolitans  was  withdrawn  from  the 
cause  of  liberation.  The  Pope.  too.  declared  him- 
self against  war  with  Austria.  On  .July  2,5th  the 
Piedmontese  suffered  an  overwhelming  defeat  at 
Custozza,  and  on  August  6th  Radetzky  reentered 
!Milan,  An  armistice  was  concluded  on  August 
nth,  by  the  terms  of  which  Charles  Albert  was 
to  evacuate  Lombardy,  Venetia,  and  the  duchies 
of  Parma  and  Modena.  The  war  party  at  Turin, 
however,  spurred  on  the  King  to  renew  hostilities, 
and  in  March.  1840.  the  armistice  was  suspended. 
The  Austrians  under  Radetzky  crossed  the  Ticino, 
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and  on  March  23d  overwhelmed  the  Piedmontese 
army  at  Xovara.  On  the  night  after  tlie  battle 
Charles  Albert  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son,  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  11.  In  Central  and  Southern  Italy 
reaction  was  triuui[)hant.  Pojie  Pius  IX.,  who 
saw  that  the  revolulionarj-  movement  was  fast 
getting  beyond  liis  control,  in  September.  1848, 
appointed  a  new  ministry  under  the  leadership 
of  Count  I'ellcgrino  Rossi,  to  whom  he  looked  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Papal  intluence.  Rossi  was 
hated  by  the  Republicans  and  the  ultra-Catholics, 
and  was  assassinated  on  Xovenibcr  1.5th.  The 
Pope  tied  from  Rome  on  the  24th,  leaving  the 
party  of  Mazzini  in  control,  and  took  refuge  in 
Gaeta,  On  February  5,  1849,  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Pope  was  abolished,  and  Rome  was  con- 
stituted a  republic.  In  T\iscany  the  ])eople  rose 
under  Gucrrazzi,  and  compelled  Leopold  II.  to 
flee.  In  Ajiril  a  French  army  of  8000  men  was 
dispatclied  under  Marshal  Oudinot  to  suppress 
the  Roman  lii'jjublic.  Oudinot  entered  Rome 
in  .July,  in  spite  of  the  heroic  resistance  of 
Garibaldi,  and  the  Papal  authority  was  reestab- 
lished. Austrian  troops  had  overrun  Tuscany  in 
April.  Ferdinand  II.  had  dispatched  an  army 
under  Felangeri  to  reduce  Sicily,  ilessina  was 
bombarded  and  taken  in  September,  1848,  and 
Palenno  occupied  in  May,  1849.  The  old  regime 
was  reestablished  in  the  island.  The  wave  of 
reaction  flooded  the  whole  of  Italy,  except  Pied- 
mont. The  Austrian  troops  came  back  with  more 
excesses  and  brutality  than  before,  and  a  merci- 
less course  of  discipline  began  for  the  unhappy 
country. 

The  Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  with  the  liberal 
Constitution  which  Charles  All)ert  had  granted 
in  184S,  remained  the  only  refuge  of  nationalism 
and  liberalism,  though  with  it.s  diverse  and  mixed 
population,  alien  to  the  rest  of  Italy,  it  was  not 
the  most  promising  ground  for  the  national 
propaganda.  Victor  Emmanuel  II,  adhered  firmly 
to  the  Constitulicm,  retained  the  tricolor  flag, 
the  symbol  of  free  Italy,  continued  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  and  encouraged  political  refugees 
from  the  other  States  to  make  Piedmont  their 
asylum.  The  advent  of  Cavour  (q.v.)  as  head  of 
the  ilinistry  (18-52)  opened  a  vigorous,  aggres- 
sive policy,  in  which  the  Minister  was  fully 
supported  by  the  King.  To  make  Sardinia  felt 
as  a  force  among  the  nations,  and  able  to  com- 
mand a  hearing,  the  active  alliance  with  England 
and  France,  which  made  .Sardinia  a  participant 
in  the  Crimean  War  (q.v.),  was  effected.  Then 
in  the  Congress  of  Paris,  in  1850,  Cavour  was 
able  to  urge  the  condition  of  Italy  as  a  matter 
of  international  concern,  and  to  secure  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  claim,  in  spite  of  the 
protest  of  Austria.  The  disposition  of  Xapoleon 
III.  offering  the  most  hope  of  active  assistance, 
Cavour  effected  an  understanding  with  the  French 
Emperor  in  a  meeting  at  Plombi&res  in  .July.  18.58, 
and  proceeded  to  increase  the  armed  strength  of 
Piedmont,  acting  boldly  with  a  view  to  bringing 
on  a  war  with  Austria.  The  powers  endeavored 
to  arrange  matters  and  to  bring  about  the  dis- 
armament of  both  Sardinia  and  Austria,  but  the 
latter  rof\ised.  and  in  an  ultimatum  (.\pril  2.3, 
18.59)  demanded  the  disarmament  of  Sardinia. 
This  being  refused.  Austria  opened  hostilities. 
France  came  to  the  aid  of  Sardinia,  and  the  allied 
armies  won  with  some  difliculty  the  battles  of 
IMagenta  (June  4th)  and  Solferino  (.Tune  24th). 
All  X'orthern  Italy  was  preparing  to  join  Sar- 
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dinia,  when  Napoleon  deserted  his  ally  and  con- 
cluded the  preliminary  treaty  of  Villafranca,  July 
11.  1859.  By  the  Treaty  of  Zurich,  Xovember 
10th,  between  France,  Austria,  and  [Sardinia,  Aus- 
tria ceded  Lonibardy,  with  the  exception  of  Man- 
tua and  Peschiera,  to  France,  which  was  to 
transfer  them  to  Sardinia,  but  retained  its  hold 
on  Venetia.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  the 
Dukes  of  Parma  and  Modena,  who  had  been 
driven  out,  were  to  be  restored  only  at  the  de- 
mand of  their  subjects  made  without  compulsion 
by  anv  foreign  power.  A  confederation  under  the 
Pope  'was  proiX)sed  for  Central  Italy.  This,  how- 
ever, the  jjeople  of  the  Central  States  rejected. 
A  plebiscite  was  rendered  favorable  to  the  union 
of  the  duchies  and  the  Romagna  with  Sardinia 
(March,  1S60).  The  Pope  excommimicated  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  and  his  people,  and  Austria  and 
Naples  protested,  but  Napoleon  III.  supported 
Sardinia.  As  the  price  of  French  assistance. 
Napoleon  exacted  the  cession  of  Savoy  and 
Nice,  which  became  a  part  of  France.  The  situa- 
tion created  by  the  victories  in  the  cause  of 
national  freedom  in  the  northern  half  of  Italy 
invited  the  great  patriot  leader  Garibaldi  to 
undertake  the  task  of  liberating  the  South.  In 
April,  18(i0,  Palermo  rose  against  Francis  II., 
the  successor  to  the  odious  Ferdinand  II.  on 
the  throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  On  the  6th 
of  May  Ciaribaldi,  with  about  a  thousand  vol- 
unteers, embarked  at  Genoa  to  go  to  the  aid 
of  the  revolutionists.  He  landed  at  Marsala 
on  May  11th,  and  his  forces  were  soon  increased 
to  4000  men.  He  declared  himself  dictator  of 
Sicily  in  the  name  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  'King 
of  Italy,'  and  on  .June  6th  he  entered  Palermo. 
On  July  20th  he  defeated  the  Neapolitans  at 
Milazzo.  Messina,  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
Bourbons  in  Sicily,  fell  on  .July  2.5th,  and  Gari- 
baldi with  5000  men  crossed  into  Italy  (August 
20-21)  meeting  with  no  resistance.  On  Septem- 
ber 7th  he  entered  Naples  with  a  small  escort, 
Francis  II.  having  fled  to  Gaeta.  after  making  a 
vain  attempt  to  save  his  throne  by  the  grant  of 
a  constitution  and  the  promise  of  many  reforms. 
The  liberator  proclaimed  the  reign  of  Victor  Em- 
manuel. The  Sardinian  Government  had  been 
openly  in  s>Tnpathy  with  Garibaldi,  but  had  care- 
fully abstained  from  aflfording  any  pretext  for  the 
intervention  of  the  foreign  powers.  This  contin- 
gency, however,  seemed  to  be  threatened  when 
Garibaldi,  not  satisfied  with  conquering  the  Two 
Sicilies,  prepared  to  invade  the  States  of  the 
Church.  There  was  also  the  danger  that  Gari- 
baldi might  come  to  grief  against  the  Neapolitan 
army,  which  was  still  loyal  to  Francis  II..  and 
which,  40,000  strong,  was  holding  the  line  of  the 
Volturno.  Victor  Emmanuel,  therefore,  deter- 
mined to  assume  charge  of  the  movement  for 
United  Italy.  The  Sardinian  forces  under  Fanti 
and  Cialdini  entered  the  Papal  States,  which 
were  in  revolt,  and  on  September  8.  1860,  Cialdi- 
ni defeated  the  Papal  army  under  Lamorici&re  at 
Castelfidardo.  Garibaldi  held  his  own  against 
the  Neapolitans  on  the  Volturno.  On  Octo- 
ber 9th  Victor  Emmanuel  assumed  personal 
command  at  Ancona,  and  on  November  7th  he 
entered  Naples  with  Garibaldi,  who  surrendered 
the  dictatorship  into  the  King's  hands.  Gaeta, 
the  last  stronghold  of  tlie  Bourbons,  held  out  for 
three  months,  but  on  the  departure  of  the  French 
fleet  was  compelled  to  surrender  (February  13. 
1861).     Already  had  the   Sicilies,  Umbria,   and 


the  Marches  declared  by  plebiscite  for  annexation 
to  Sardinia  (October,  18G0),  and  on  February 
IS,  1861,  the  first  Italian  Parliament  was  opened 
in  Turin  by  Victor  Emmanuel.  On  February 
26th  the  Parliament  conferred  the  title  of  King 
of  Italy  upon  Victor  Emmanuel,  who  formally  as- 
sumed it  on  March  17th. 

The  death  of  Cavour.  June  6,  1861,  was  a 
heavy  loss  to  the  new  Kingdom,  which  still  needed 
the  genius  of  his  statesmanship.  A  Ministry 
under  Baron  Eicasoli  had  a  brief  term  of  office, 
and  was  succeeded,  March  31,  1802,  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Rattazzi,  whose  subser\-iency  to  France 
caused  much  distrust  among  the  Italian  Liberals. 
The  restlessness  of  Garibaldi,  who  was  impatient 
of  delay  in  the  acquisition  of  Venetia  and  Rome, 
was  a  grave  cause  of  disquiet  for  the  Government, 
as  it  was  highly  important  that  the  new  State 
should  not  hastily  involve  itself  in  a  new  struggle 
without  outside  support.  After  traveling  about 
Italy,  engaging  in  the  organization  of  'rifle  clubs,' 
the  irrepressible  patriot  went  to  Sicily  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  organizing  an  expedition 
against  Rome.  A  royal  proclamation  (dictated 
by  the  fear  of  French  intervention)  declaring 
him  to  be  in  rebellion  did  not  deter  the  Sicilians 
from  rallying  around  the  Garibaldian  standard, 
and  on  August  22,  1862,  Sicily  was  declared  in 
a  state  of  siege,  the  Liberal  clubs  were  dissolved, 
and  an  armed  force  was  dispatehed  to  disper.se 
the  volunteers.  Garibaldi,  having  landed  in 
Calabria,  was  met  bj-  the  royal  troops  at  Aspro- 
monte  (August  29th),  and  after  a  slight  en- 
gagement, in  whicli  he  was  severely  wounded, 
was  forced  to  surrender.  In  spite  of  the  tem- 
porary check  to  the  conquest  of  the  Papal 
States,  their  acquisition  was  inevitable.  In  1865 
Florence  became  the  capital  of  Italy.  This  was 
but  a  step  nearer  toward  Rome.  In  1866  Italy 
allied  herself  with  Prussia  against  Austria,  and 
although  her  armv  was  defeated  at  Custozza 
(.June  24th),  and  lier  fleet  at  Lissa  (July  20th), 
she  was  enabled  to  participate  in  the  Prussian 
triumph,  and  in  October  Venetia  became  part 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  (See  Seven  Weeks' 
Was.)  The  protection  of  the  Papal  territory 
by  France  alone  stood  in  the  way  of  that  com- 
pletion of  unification  which  required  for  its 
fullest  expression  the  establishment  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Eternal  City.  In  1867  Garibaldi 
headed  a  new  expedition  against  the  Papal  terri- 
tory, but  Napoleon  III.,  from  motives  of  policy, 
refused  to  permit  the  extinction  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope.  A  French  force  defeated 
the  Garibaldians  after  a  severe  engagement  at 
Mentana  (November  3d),  and  this  event  de- 
stroyed the  good  feeling  which  had  prevailed  be- 
tween Italy  and  France  since  1859.  At  last,  in 
1870,  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  Franco-Ger- 
man War  compelled  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to 
withdraw  his  forces,  and  once  more  Italy  profited 
by  Prussia's  victories.  The  Italian  forces  en- 
tered the  lands  of  the  Church  on  September 
11th,  and  on  the  20th  made  their  entry  into 
Rome.  The  Roman  people  declared  for  union 
with  Italy  in  October  by  133,000  votes  against 
1500,  and  on  July  2,  1871,  Rome  became  the 
capital  of  United  Italy. 

The  problems  of  the  new  State  were  not  sim- 
ple ones.  The  task  of  political  organization  and 
consolidation  was  complicated  by  the  great  diver- 
sity in  economic,  cultural,  and  social  conditions, 
between  the  north  and  the  south.  The  inhabitants 
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«f  Southern  Italy,  kept  for  centuries  under  a 
burcteiisonie  despotisin,  sliowed  themselves,  on 
the  whole,  delieient  ill  training  for  self-govern- 
ment, wiiieh  eonies  more  naturally  to  the  Tus- 
cans, Lombards,  Piednumtese.  and  Venetians. 
After  1879  the  south  was  most  inlluential  in  the 
politics  of  tlie  Kingdom,  and  served  to  give  them 
an  unstable  and  factional  character,  in  which  tho 
jMafia  (q.v. )  and  the  Camorra  (q.v. )  were  not 
altogether  without  a  part.  Almost  as  a  neces- 
sity, arising  from  the  relations  by  which  its  in- 
dependence was  secured,  Italy  endeavored  to 
nialntJiin  .a  place  among  the  great  powers,  and 
tliis  entailed  ex]irnditTircs  for  the  army  and  navy, 
wliich  became  insupjiortable  burdens  upon  the 
people.  In  188.3  Italy  entered  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance (q.v.)  with  Germany  and  Austria.  The 
gravest  problem,  however,  that  presented  itself 
to  the  Italian  Goverinnent  was  that  of  its  rela- 
tions with  the  Vatican.  Kvcr  since  the  Papal 
See  was  shorn  of  its  temporal  power,  the  Pope,  re- 
fusing to  recognize  the  guarantees  to  his  spiritual 
authority  ottered  by  the  secular  Government,  has 
insisted  upon  regarding  himself  as  a  prisoner  in 
the  Vatican.  Tlie  Clerical  Party  in  Italy,  acting 
under  instructions,  has  abstained  from  participa- 
tion in  national  though  not  from  municipal  poli- 
tics. After  the  death  of  Cavour  there  was  a 
notable  lack  of  ULnseltish  and  statesmanlike  lead- 
ership, Francesco  Crispi  (q.v.)  being  almost  the 
only  one  who  rose  above  the  level  of  a  mere 
politician  and  head  of  a  faction.  This  produced 
corruption  in  office  and  the  extensive  use  of  the 
Government  patronage  and  influence  to  reward 
political  friends  and  to  promote  private  financial 
operations.  Until  1870  the  constitutional  Right 
retained  control  for  the  most  part,  but  in  that 
year,  with  the  accession  of  the  Jlinistry  of  the 
Sicilian  Depretis,  the  radical  Left  came  into 
power.  In  1881  an  electoral  reform  act  was 
passed  by  the  Chambers,  by  which  the  suffrage 
was  vastly  extended.  Between  1880  and  1890 
Italy  acquired  considerable  territory  in  Africa 
on  the  Red  Sea  littoral.  Aggressions  upon  Abys- 
sinia brought  about  strained  relations  with  that 
kingdom,  which  finally  led  to  war.  After  the 
Italian  army  had  met  a  crushing  defeat  at 
Adowa  (March  1,  189C)  much  of  the  territory 
that  had  been  snatched  from  Abyssinia  was  re- 
stored by  the  Treaty  of  Adis  Abeba,  October  26, 
1896.  Italy  also  gave  up  its  unfounded  claim 
to  a  protectorate  over  Abyssinia.  (See  Abys- 
sinia ;  Eritre.v.)  In  February,  1890.  an  Ital- 
ian protectorate  was  established  over  the  Somali 
coast,  south  of  British  Sonuililand.  Victor  Em- 
manuel died  .January  9.  1878,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Humbert  (Umberto)  I.  The  bread 
riots  of  1898,  which  assumed  threatening  dimen- 
sions, led  to  arbitrary  measures  of  repression, 
and  to  a  restriction  of  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
On  .July  29.  1900,  King  Humbert  was  assas- 
sinated at  Monza  by  an  Italian  anarchist,  .\ngelo 
Bresci.  The  King's  son,  Victor  Emmanuel  III., 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  Italy  took  part  in  the 
military  expedition  of  the  Powers  to  China  in 
1900. 

Btbi,iogr.\phy.  General:  Descriptive.  Val- 
lardi,  L'ltalia  sotto  Vaspetto  ftsico,  storico,  let- 
terario,  artistico,  mUitare  et  statistico  (Milan, 
1856-86)  ;  Altavilla,  II  refrno  d'ltalia  (Turin, 
1875)  :  Laveleye,  L'ltnlie  actucUe  (Paris.  1881)  ; 
Nissen,  Itnlische  Landeskunde,  vol.  i.  (Berlin, 
1883)  ;  Hare,  Cities  of  Southern  Italy   (London, 


1883);  id.,  Cities  of  Central  Italy  (ib.,  1884); 
id.,  Cities  of  Northern  Italy  (ib.,  1884);  Do 
Amicis,  Travels  in  Italy,  trans.  (\cw  York, 
1S86)  ;  Premoli,  L'ltalia  gcoyrafica  illustrata 
(.Milan,  1891);  Stratl'orello,  La  I'atria,  gcogra- 
/ia  dell'  Italia  (Turin.  1891  ct  scq.)  ;  Corti,  Lc 
jtrovincie  d'ltalia  sotio  Vaspetto  gcografico  e 
storico  (ib.,  1891  et  scq.)  ;  Fischer,  "Die  siid- 
curopaischen  Halbinseln,"  in  Vnscr  Wissen  von 
der  Erde  (Prague.  1893). 

Agriculture.  Cantoni,  L'agricollura  in  Italia 
(Milan,  1885)  ;  Eheberg,  Agrarisvhc  Zitstiinde  in 
Ilalirn  (l^ipzig,  1886)  ;  Beauclerk,  Rural  Italy 
(London,  1SS9)  ;  Gattc,  Agricolltira  e  sucialismo 
(Milan.  1900)  ;  Ghio,  "Les  derni&res  crises 
agraires  en  Italic,"  in  Journal  des  Economisies, 
vol.  \lvii.  (Paris,  1901);  JIase-Dari,  "La  situa- 
zione  agricola  e  il  possibile  rimedio."  in  La  lie- 
forma  .Sociale,  vol.  xii.    (Turin,   1902). 

Go\t:rnmext.  Garelli  della  Morea.  II  diritto 
omministratit^o  italiano  (7th  cd.,  Turin,  1885); 
Sachs,  L'ltalie,  scs  finances  et  son  devcloppement 
I'conomiijue  depiiis  I'nnifieation  du  royaume 
(Rome,  1885)  ;  De  ^lombmes.  Constitutions 
curopccnnes  (Paris,  1881);  .Minghetti,  /  partiti 
politici  (Bologna,  1881):  Brusa.  "It^alien."  in 
^Marquardsen,  Ilandhuch  des  iiffrntlichen  Itechts 
(Freiburg,  1886)  :  Bazin,  The  Italians  of  To-day, 
trans,  by  Marchant  (Xew  York,  1897);  Morini, 
La  deeadenza  del  srntimento  monarehico  in  Italia, 
Cause  e  rimedie  (Florence,  1900)  ;  Lowell,  Oov- 
ernmenf  and  Parties  in  Continental  Europe  (Bos- 
ton, 1900)  :  and  the  publications  of  the  Burea:t 
of  Statistics,  under  tlie  direction  of  Bodio.  who 
has  made  many  valuable  contributions  to  Italian 
statistics. 

Ethnology.  Castclfranco,  "Paleoethnologie 
italienne."  in  Ilerue  d'anlhropologie.  vols,  i.-iv. 
(Paris.  1886-89)  :  Pigorini.  "I^  popolazioni  della 
valle  del  Po."  in  II  priniiero  congresso  geogra- 
fico,  vol.  i.  (Geneva,  1892)  ;  Montclius,  La  civili- 
sation primilire  en  Italic  depuis  I'introductimi 
des  mctaux  (Stockholm.  1895)  ;  Zabarowski,  Les 
races  de  l'ltalie  (Paris.  1897)  ;  Sergi,  The  Med- 
iterranean Race    (London,   1901). 

History.  For  the  earliest  period  of  Italian 
history,  consult:  Bury.  Later  Roman  Em- 
pire (London.  1889)  ;  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  Her 
Invaders  (O.xford.  1880)  ;  for  the  period  after 
Charlemagne,  Grcgorovius,  History  of  the  City  of 
Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages,  translated  by  Hamil- 
ton (Lonihm.  1S9.T-1900),  which  in  spite  of  its 
name  gives  a  good  account  of  the  struggles  in 
the  rest  of  Italy:  for  tlie  relation  of  the  Empire 
and  Italy,  consult:  Giesebrecht,  Ocschichtc  der 
deutschcn  /laiscccciV  (  Brunswick,  1855-88);  Mil- 
man,  History  of  Latin  Christianity  (London, 
1840).  For  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
consult:  Burckhardt.  The  Civilization  of  the 
Renaissance  in  Italy  (London,  1892);  S\Tnonds, 
The  Renaissance  in  Italy  (7  vols.,  London.  1875- 
86).  The  most  thorough  critical  general  history 
of  Italy  is  Reuchlin,  Oeschiciite  Italicns.  to  1870 
(1859-73).  There  are  numerous  histories  of  indi- 
vidual States  and  periods.  On  the  nineteenth 
century  and  the  struggle  for  unity,  there  are 
many  letters,  biographies,  and  memoirs.  For  the 
general  historj-  of  this  period,  see  Stillman,  The 
Unity  of  Italy,  1Slo-95  (Cambridge.  1898),  in- 
cluding a  bibliography:  Tivaroni.  Storia  critica 
del  rimrgimento  (9  vols.,  1891-96)  ;  Treitschko, 
Historische  und  politische  Aufsiitze,  vol.  ii.  (5th 
ed.  1886)  :  Thayer,  Daicn  of  Italian  Independence 
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(2  vols.,  Boston,  1893)  ;  Chiala,  Dal  congresso  di 
Plotnbieres  al  congresso  di  Berlino  (1892)  ;  Ber- 
sezio,  II  regno  di  Vitlorio  Eminanuele  (8  vols., 
1878-95)  ;  ilistralK  Da  Sovara  a  Roma  (5  vols., 
1870-79),  for  the  period  1849-70;  Grattina,  Stcrria 
d'ltalia  (1882),  for  the  period  1866-80;  Orsi, 
ilodeni  Italy.  17JiS-lS9S,  translated  from  the 
Italian  and  published  in  "Stories  of  the  Nations 
Scries"  (Xew  York,  1900)  ;  Cesaresco,  The  Lib- 
erntinn  of  Italy,  1815-10  (London,  189.5); 
Arangio-Ruiz,  Storia  costituzionale  del  regno 
d'Ifrilia  IS-'iS-OS  (Florence,  1899).  For  detailed 
bibliojrraphy.  consult  Langlois,  Manuel  de  bibli- 
ographic historiquc    (Paris,  1896). 

ITALY,  Free  Church  ix.  An  organization 
established  by  the  Italian  patriot  and  reformer 
Alessandro  Gavazzi  (q.v. )  in  1870.  He  brought 
together  twenty-three  scattered  independent  con- 
gregations in  a  General  Assemblj-.  In  1874  a 
confession  of  faith  was  prepared,  and  the  name 
Free  Church  in  Italy  was  adopted.  This  con- 
fession was  a  declaration  of  the  principles  held 
by  all  evangelical  Christians,  and  the  Free 
Church  is  in  harmony  with  the  Waldensian  and 
other  Protestant  churches.  The  constitution  is 
partly  Presbyterian  and  partly  Congregational 
or  Independent,  the  General  Assembly  being  com- 
posed of  deputies  from  the  churches,  and  each 
church  independent  of  all  the  others  in  local 
affairs.  The  General  Assembly  appoints  the  com- 
mittee that  superintends  the  entire  work,  and  the 
funds  collected  by  the  commissioners  are  remitted 
directly  to  that  committee.  In  1891,  by  royal 
decree,  the  title  C'hiesa  Evangelica  Italiana  was 
given  to  the  Church.  It  has  spread  rapidly. 
Among  its  buildings  is  the  old  Church  of  San 
Jacopio  in  Florence,  bought  and  presented  by 
friends  in  Great  Britain.  The  theological  semi- 
nary, in  which  Gavazzi  was  professor  of  sacred 
rhetoric,  was  originally  near  the  Vatican  in 
Rome,  but  in  1891  was  removed  to  Florence.  The 
city  of  Florence  gives  an  annual  bounty  to  one 
or  more  of  the  Free  Church  schools.  In  1901  the 
Church  numbered  36  congregations,  14  ministers, 
and  1831  communicants. 

ITAS'CA  (named  by  Schoolcraft,  its  discover- 
er, from  the  barbarous  Latin  Veritas  caput,  true 
head  or  source;  Indian  name  Omuskosesagaue- 
goum  ) .  One  of  the  numerous  little  lakes  around 
the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi  and  generally 
considered  as  the  source  of  the  great  river, 
though  the  remotest  source  is  a  little  rivulet 
rising  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  the  lake  and 
emptying  into  it  (Jlap:  Jlinnesota,  C  3).  It  is 
situated  on  the  border  of  Beltrami  and  Cass  coun- 
ties in  the  north  central  part  of  Jlinnesota  at  an 
elevation  of  1462  feet.  It  is  about  eight  miles  in 
circumference  and  surrounded  by  beautiful  pine- 
covered  hills.  The  Mississippi  issues  from  the 
north  end  of  the  lake  10  to  12  feet  wide  and 
about  a  foot  deep. 

ITATA  AFFAIR.  In  American  history,  an 
affair  arising  from  the  seizure  by  the  L'nited  States 
in  1891,  for  an  alleged  infraction  of  her  neutral- 
ity laws,  of  a  vessel,  the  Itata,  owned  by  insur- 
gents against  the  Government  of  Chile.  In  April, 
1891,  this  vessel  was  ordered  to  California  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  a  large  quantity  of  arms 
and  munitions  which  an  agent  of  the  insurgent 
party  had  purchased  in  the  United  States  with  a 
view  to  sending  them  to  Chile  for  the  use  of  the 
insurrectionary  forces.  During  her  vovage  to 
California  the  Itata  had  on  board  several  small 


cannon  and  a  few  old  muskets,  and  at  a  Chilean 
port  took  on  board  tweUe  soldiers  to  serve  as 
stokers.  At  Cape  San  Lucas  the  cannon  and 
ammunition,  together  with  the  arms  and  uni- 
forms of  the  soldiers,  were  packed  in  the  hold  of 
the  vessel.  The  arms  and  ammunition  purchased 
in  Xew  York,  having  been  shipped  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, were  loaded  on  a  schooner,  afterwards  were 
transferred  to  the  Itata  off  the  southern  coast 
of  California,  and  in  due  time  the  vessel  proceeded 
on  her  way  to  Chile.  By  direction  of  the  Attor- 
ney-General of  the  United  States,  an  effort  had 
been  made  to  detain  her,  on  the  ground  that  the 
neutrality  laws  of  the  country  were  being  violat- 
ed, but  she  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  officers 
left  in  charge  of  her.  The  cruiser  Charleston  was 
then  sent  in  pursuit.  The  Itata  was  overtaken  on 
June  4th,  was  compelled  to  surrender  to  Rear- 
Admiral  Brown.,  and  was  given  over  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  United  States  District  Court  at  San 
Diego  for  trial,  on  the  charge  of  violating  the  neu- 
trality laws  of  the  United  States.  Upon  trial  it 
was  held  that  the  facts,  as  set  forth  above,  did  not 
constitute  the  fitting  out  of  a  hostile  expedition 
against  a  government  with  which  the  L'nited 
States  was  at  peace,  and  that  the  mere  purcha.se 
and  transportation  of  arms  to  a  party  of  insur- 
gents in  a  foreign  country  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  trade  was  not  a  violation  of  the  neutral  duty 
of  the  L'nited  States  or  a  violation  of  her  neutral- 
ity laws.  The  affair  aroused  considerable  excite- 
ment in  the  United  States,  and  loud  complaints 
were  made  of  the  manner  in  which  the  authority 
of  the  L'nited  States  was  defied  by  the  officers  of 
the  vessel  at  San  Diego. 

ITATIAIA,  e-ta-tg-i-ya.  The  highest  moun- 
tain in  Brazil.     It  is  over  9000  feet  high. 

ITCH  (AS.  gycpa,  from  gicean,  OHG.  jucchan, 
Ger.  jucken,  to  itch),  also  called  Scabies  and 
Psora.  A  parasitic  disease  of  the  skin,  due  to 
the  presence  of  the  larv*  or  mature  specimens 
of  the  Acurus  (or  Sarcoptes)  scabiei,  which  bur- 
rows into  the  integument.  The  lesions  are  caused 
more  by  the  scratching  of  the  patient  than  by 
the  presence  of  the  insect.  The  resulting  erup- 
tion is  multiform,  papules,  vesicles,  and  large 
enchymatous  pustules  occurring,  besides  crusts 
and  scratch  marks.  In  mild  cases  or  early  in  an 
attack,  the  symptoms  are  itching  and  a  fev>' 
papules  or  vesicles.  The  diagnosis  is  established 
by  the  discovery  of  the  cnniculus  or  burrow  left 
by  the  female  insect  in  the  skin  in  the  course  of 
depositing  her  eggs.  This  appears  as  a  minute, 
dotted.  browTiish-blaek  line,  curved  or  sinuous, 
from  an  eighth  to  a  half  inch  long,  rarely  several 
inches  long.  These  burrows  may  easily  be  seen 
by  rubbing  a  little  ink  over  the  surface  and  then 
wiping  the  skin  clean.  The  male  insect  remains 
on  the  surface.  The  female  enters  the  skin  at 
once,  and  may  advance  a  twentieth  of  an  inch  a 
day.    See  iTCii-iliTE. 

Scabies  is  said  by  Bulkley  to  be  uncommon  in 
the  L^nited  States,  forming  but  4.05  per  cent, 
among  200.000  cases  of  skin  disease  collected  by 
the  American  Derma tological  Association.  It  is 
common  in  Europe,  especially  among  the  poor 
and  uncleanly,  though  found  in  all  classes. 
Though  other  places  may  be  first  attacked,  the 
earliest  lesions  are  commonly  found  between  the 
fingers  and  on  the  palmar  surface  of  the  wrist. 
The  genital  region,  abdomen,  thighs,  anterior  fold 
of  the  axilla,  as  well  as  all  parts  where  there  is 
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warmth  and  pressure  (a.s  the  waist  and  but- 
tocks), are  generally  attacked,  and  in  women  the 
neighborhood  of  the  nipples  is  early  invaded  hy 
the  eruption.  The  dermatitis  resulting  from  the 
parasite  and  from  the  scratching  caused  by  the 
itching  is  a  simple  intlammation  of  the  skin,  re- 
sembling that  caused  by  heat,  cold,  or  mechanical 
irritants.  The  entrance  of  microiirganisnis  into 
the  abraded  surface  may  cause  pustular  lesions. 
The  treatment  for  the  condition  is  first  directed 
to  killing  the  insects  and  their  eggs.  This  re- 
sult is  effected  by  the  use  of  sulphur.  Xaphthol, 
ichthyol,  oil  of  cade,  and  carbolic  acid  are  also 
used,  to  allay  the  itching  and  reduce  the  inflam- 
mation. Reinfection  from  the  patient's  own 
gloves,  mufTs,  bedding,  etc..  is  possible — an  acci- 
dent which  may  be  obviated  by  baking  or  boiling 
the  articles.    See  AcwRis  Folliculorum. 

Duobie's  Itch,  also  called  Indian,  Chinese,  or 
Burmese  rinf/irorm,  is  a  form  of  tinea  which  at- 
tacks the  opposite  and  inner  sides  of  the  thighs 
and  the  region  of  the  genitals,  the  folds  of  the 
buttocks,  the  skin  under  the  breasts  or  in  the 
axilla,  causing  great  suffering  from  the  extreme 
itching  and  tenderness  which  accompany  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  eruption.  This  variety  of  tinea 
(tinea  trichophytina  cruris)  occurs  commonly  in 
warm  climates,  though  found  in  this  country. 
The  treatment  which  seldom  fails  is  the  use  lo- 
cally of  genuine  sulphurous  acid.  The  applica- 
tion of  this  remedy  is  to  be  followed  by  an  oint- 
ment of  tar  and  zinc,  or  compound  tincture  of 
green  soap.     See  also  Babbek's  Itch. 

ITCH.  A  parasitic  disease  of  horses,  dogs,  and 
other  animals.     See  Mange. 

ITCHEN,  Ich'cn.  A  growing  town  and  suburb 
of  Southampton.  England,  on  the  estuarv  of  the 
Itchen.  Population,  in  1891,  8200;  in  1901, 
13,100. 

ITCH-MITE,  Acarus  scabiei,  or  f^nrcopfes 
scabici.  Although  the  itch  was  undoubtedly 
known  both  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  there  is 
no  certain  evidence  that  a  mite  was  recognized 
as  the  cause  of  the  disease  earlier  than  by  Aven- 
zoar,  an  Arabian  physician  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. Throughout  the  Jliddle  Ages,  and  till  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  necessary  connection  be- 
tween the  disease  and  the  mite  was  universally 
recognized.  During  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  the  existence  of  "the  itch-mite  was  dis- 
trusted, until  in  18.34  Renucci.  a  Corsican  stu- 
dent, demonstrated  the  existence  of  the  creature. 

Tlie  itch-mite  is  now  an  unusual  pest  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  ordinary  hospital  practice 
a  ease  is  reported  only  at  long  inter\'als.  A  case 
reported  in  1892  by  Dr.  Robert  Hessler.  of  In- 
dianapolis, attracted  much  attention.  The  skin 
of  the  patient  was  estimated  to  contain  7.000.- 
000  eggs  and  2,000,000  mites.  The  itch-mites  of 
the  lower  animals  were  formerly  considered  to 
be  distinct  from  the  species  affecting  human  be- 
ings; hut  Raillet,  the  latest  authority,  believes 
them  to  be  only  varieties,  and  it  seems  there- 
fore that  human  beings  may  be  infested  from 
certain  of  the  domestic  animals.  The  true  human 
itch  is  Acarus  scahiei,  now  known  as  Sarcoptrs 
scabiei  horn  in  is :  the  Norway  itch,  flarcoptes  sca- 
hiei crust osw :  that  of  the  horse.  Sarcnptes  sca- 
biei equi ;  of  the  sheep.  Sarcoptes  scabiei  oris, 
etc.  All  stages  of  the  parasite  occur  on  the  host, 
upon  which  it  is  absolutely  dependent  for  exist- 
ence. 


The  adult  female  mite  is  considerably  larger 
than  the  male;  it  is  visible  to  the  naked  eje,  and 
forms  a  roundish,  grayish-white  corpuscle,  not 
unlike  a  starch-granule;  it  is  about  one-fifth 
of  a  line  in  length,  and  one-seventh  in  breadth. 
When  seen  under  the  microscope,  it  presents  a 
truncated  tortoise-like  shape,  and  is  seen  to  be 
studded  with  hairs  and  bristles.  The  head  ter- 
minates in  two  pairs  of  mandibles,  and  these 
mandibles  afford  good  characteristic  distinction* 
of  the  sjiecies.  The  males  are  much  scarcer  than 
the  females. 

Consult:  Raillet,  ZoiJlogie  medicale  (Paris, 
1895)  ;  and  Osborn,  Insects  Affecting  Domestic 
Animals  (Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, 1890).     See  Itcii  ;  ACARIS  FoLLlCTLOKUM. 

ITCHWEED.  A  North  American  marsh 
plant  with  poisonous  properties.    See  Hellebore. 

ITENEZ,   e-ta'nfiz.     A  river  of   Brazil.     See 

GU.VPORfi. 

ITETAPANE,  e-ta'ta-pii'nfl.  A  bead-bunting 
Malay-Xegrito  j)eople  in  Isabela  Province,  Luzon. 
See  Philippine  Islands. 

ITH'ACA,  an  island  of  Greece.     See  Ithaki. 

ITHACA.  A  village  and  the  county-seat  of 
Gratiot  County.  Mich..  42  miles  north  of  Lansing, 
on  the  Ann  Arbor  Railroad  (Map:  Michigan,  J 
5).  It  is  the  centre  of  a  fertile  agricultural  dis- 
trict, and  has  iron-works,  potteries,  and  manu- 
factures of  flour,  lumber,  staves,  tubs,  windmills, 
etc.  Tlie  court-house,  erected  at  a  cost  of  .$7.5.000, 
and  the  school  (.?2.5.000).  are  the  most  prominent 
buildings.  Population,  in  1890,  1627;  in  1900, 
2020. 

ITHACA.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Tompkins  County,  X.  Y..  60  miles  southwest  of 
Syracuse,  at  the  head  of  Ca^Tiga  Lake,  and  on  th>; 
Lackawanna,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  other  rail- 
roads (Map:  Xew  York,  D  3).  Its  location  is 
one  of  great  natural  beauty.  In  addition  to  the 
scenery  of  Cayuga  Lake,  that  of  numerous  gorges 
and  waterfalls  in  the  vicinity  adds  to  the  city's 
attractions,  the  most  noted  of  the  falls  being  But- 
termilk. Triphammer.  Ithaca,  and  Taughannock 
falls.  The  last.  21.5  feet  in  height,  is  the  highest 
waterfall  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Cornell 
L'niversity  (q.v.)  is  picturesquely  situated  on 
Cornell  Heights,  about  400  feet  above  and  over- 
looking the  lake  and  the  city.  Among  other  fea- 
tures of  interest  are  several  well-known  prepara- 
tory schools.  Cornell  free  library  (21.000  vol- 
umes) and  reading-room,  Ithaca  Conservatory  of 
ilusic,  Renwick  Park,  and  three  suspension 
bridges.  Ithaca  is  in  a  productive  farming  re- 
gion. Its  coal  trade  is  extensive,  and  there  are 
manufactures  of  castings,  machinery,  agricultural 
implements,  guns,  calendar  clocks,  salt,  glass, 
wall-paper,  etc.  Under  the  charter  of  1888  the 
government  is  vested  in  a  mayor  biennially 
elected,  a  coimcil,  and  administrative  officials, 
who,  with  the  exception  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, which  is  chosen  by  popular  election,  are 
appointed  by  the  mayor,  some  such  appointments, 
however,  being  subject  to  the  consent  of  the 
council.  Population,  in  1890,  11,097;  in  1900, 
13.136.  Settled  in  1789.  Ithaca  wa.s  variously 
called  'The  Flats.'  'The  City,'  and  'Sodom,'  until 
about  1806,  when  Simeon  De  Witt  gave  it  its 
present  name.  In  1821  it  was  incorporated  as  a 
village,  and  in  1888  was  chartered  as  a  city. 
At  Buttermilk  Falls,  near  Ithaca,  stood  the  Ca- 
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tawba  Indian  village  'Coreorgonol.'  built  about 
1753  and  destroyed  in  1779  (September  24th) 
by  a  division  of  Sullivan's  amiy.  Consult  Sel- 
kreg  (editor).  Landmarks  of  Tompkins  County 
(Syracuse,  1894). 

ITH'AKI  (formerly  Ithaca,  Gk.  'Wax^,  Itha- 
ke).  One  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  situated  east 
of  Cephalonia.  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
narrow  channel  (Map:  Greece.  B  3).  It  is  ob- 
long in  shape,  and  has  an  area  of  about  38  square 
miles.  Its  surface  is  generally  mountainous,  ris- 
ing in  the  northern  part  to  an  altitude  of  2G00 
feet.  The  coasts  are  well  indented,  and  the 
mountain  slopes  are  covered  with  vines,  olives, 
and  other  southern  fruits.  Besides  the  produc- 
tion of  currants  and  oil,  the  natives  also  engage 
in  seafaring  and  fishing.  Administratively,  Ith- 
aki  forms  a  part  of  the  Greek  Xomarcliy  of 
Cephalonia,  and  had  in  1896  a  population  of 
11,049.  The  chief  town,  Vathi,  is  the  seat  of  a 
Greek  bishop,  and  in  1806  bad  a  population  of 
4697.  Ithaki  is  celebrated  as  the  home  of  Ulys- 
ses, and  .some  cyclopean  ruins  near  Porto  JIolo 
are  popularly  reputed  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
Castle  of  Ulysses. 

ITHOME,  I-tho'me  (Lat.,  from  Gk.'Wuurj).  In 
Greek  mythology,  one  of  the  n^nnphs  by  whom 
the  infant  Zeus  was  nursed.  The  Messenian  hill 
and  fortress  of  the  same  name  were  called  after 
her. 

ITHU'RIEL.  ( 1 )  In  Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 
one  of  the  two  guardian  angels  directed  by  Ga- 
briel to  discover  and  bring  before  him  Satan, 
who  had  surreptitiously  obtained  access  to  the 
Garden  of  Eden  for  the  purpose  of  beguiling 
Adam  and  Eve.  (2)  In  Klopstock's  Messiah,  the 
guardian  angel  of  Judas  Iscariot.  and,  after  his 
fall,  the  second  angel  of  Simon  Peter. 

ITINERANCY  (from  itinerant,  from  Lat. 
itinerari.  to  journey,  from  iter,  OLat.  itiner, 
journey,  from  ire,  Gk.  Uvai,  ienai,  Skt.  i,  to  go). 
A  term  applied  to  limited  pastorates  in  the 
Methodist  Church.  The  system  originated  with 
^\esley.  To  accomplish  what  he  considered  neces- 
sary for  the  revival  of  religion  in  England,  he 
traveled  from  town  to  town.  and.  remaining  but 
a.  day  or  two  in  a  place,  adopted  the  plan  of 
commissioning  a  few  competent  men  to  preach 
in  the  societies  which  he  had  organized.  These 
helpers,  as  he  called  them,  rapidly  increased,  but 
the  societies  increasing  still  more  rapidly,  he 
found  it  necessai-y  to  extend  and  methodize  their 
labors,  and  accordingly  appointed  them  to  defini- 
tive circuit-s  for  a  year.  At  first  the  whole  coun- 
try was  divided  into  seven  of  these  itinerant 
districts,  and  at  Wesley's  death  there  were 
seventy-two  in  England,  three  in  Wales,  seven  in 
Scotland,  and  twenty-eight  in  Ireland.  The  cir- 
cuits were  long,  and  the  preachers  were  changed 
from  one  circuit  to  another  every  year  or  two. 
The  system  was  well  adapted  to  conditions  in 
America  among  the  feebler  churches,  and  gen- 
erally among  the  frontier  settlements  of  the 
West.  In  course  of  time  it  came  to  be  looked 
upon  with  disfavor  by  many  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  North  of  "the  United  States. 
The  length  of  time  that  a  minister  might  remain 
in  one  place  was  lengthened,  and  at  the  General 
Conference  held  in  Chicago  in  1900  the  time 
limit  was  removed,  but  preachers  are  still  ap- 
pointed from  year  to  year  by  the  bishop. 


ITINERARY  (Lat.  itinerarium,  from  iter, 
OLat.  itiner,  journey).  The  name  given  by  the 
Romans  to  a  table  of  the  stopping-places  between 
two  places  of  importance,  with  the  distances 
from  one  to  another.  The  itineraries  of  the  an- 
cients contribute  much  to  our  acquaintance  with 
ancient  geography,  and  all  seem  to  date  from 
the  later  period  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Of  these 
the  most  important  are  the  Itineraria  Antonini 
and  the  Itinerarium  Hierosolymitanum.  The /cin- 
eraria Antonini  are  two  in  number,  the  Itinerari- 
um Provinciarum  and  the  Itinerarium  Mariti- 
mnm,  the  fonner  containing  the  routes  through 
the  Roman  provinces  in  Europe, Asia,  and  Africa; 
and  the  latter  the  principal  routes  of  navigators, 
who  then  sailed  mainly  along  the  coasts.  They 
take  their  name  from  Antoninus  Caracalla,  by 
whom  they  were  first  published,  as  corrected  up 
to  his  time,  but  they  seem  to  have  been  originally 
prepared  at  an  earlier  date.  The  Itinerarium 
Hierosolymitanum  was  dra\\'n  up  a.d.  333,  for 
the  use  of  pilgrims  from  Burdigala  (Bordeairx) 
to  Jerusalem.  Among  other  examples  is  the 
Itinerarium  Alexnndri,  in  which  the  route  of 
march  of  Alexander  the  Great  is  laid  down.  A 
collected  edition  of  ancient  Itineraria  was  pub- 
lished in  Paris  in  1845  by  D'L'rban.  Besides,  the 
Antonine  and  .Jerusalem  itineraries  are  edited  by 
Parthey  and  Pinder  (Berlin,  1847);  the  Alex- 
andri  by  Volkmann  (Xaumburg,  1871)  ;  that  of 
Antoninus  Placentinus  by  Gildemeister  (Berlin, 
1889).  The  famous  so-called  Peutingerian  Table 
(q.v.)  should  be  mentioned  here — a  traveler's 
map  of  all  the  great  highways  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. It  exists  in  a  manuscript  of  the  thirteenth 
centurj-,  but  was  originally  compiled  in  the  third 
or  fourth  century  a.d.,  and  is  published  by  Miller, 
Die  Weltkarte  des  Castorius  (Ravensburg,  1888). 
At  the  mineral  springs  Aquw  Apollinares,  near 
Vicarello.  in  Tuscany,  were  found  four  silver 
cups  in  the  form  of  milestones,  inscribed  with 
lists  of  the  stopping-places  on  the  journey  from 
Gades   (Cadiz)    to  Rome. 

IT  IS  NEVER  TOO  LATE  TO  MEND.  A 
novel  by  Charles  Reade    (1856). 

ITITJS  PORTTJS,  Ish'I-us  por'tus.  The  place 
where  C^sar.  B.C.  55  and  54,  .set  out  on  his  expe- 
ditions to  Britain,  probably  the  modern  village 
of  Wissant  or  Duessant,  on  the  coast  of  France, 
near  Boulogne. 

ITO,  e'to,  HlBOBUMi.  Jlarquis  (1840—).  A 
Japanese  statesman,  born  in  the  Province  of 
Choshiu.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  progressive 
dainiio  ilori,  be.  with  Inouye  (q.v.)  and  others, 
eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  Yedo  spies  and 
reached  England,  where  they  spent  two  years  as 
students,  but  hurried  home  to  dissuade  the 
Choshiu  officers  from  war  with  the  combined" 
fleet  of  British,  United  States,  Dutch,  and  French 
men-of-war  at  Shimonoseki  (q.v.).  Though  un- 
able to  dissuade  from  fight,  he  assisted  in  the 
negotiations  which  followed,  and  helped  to  open 
the  eyes  and  set  the  faces  of  his  beaten  clans- 
men to  a  new  goal,  the  unity  of  all  .Tapan  under 
the  Mikado,  with  enlarged  powers  and  with  new 
forms  of  civilization  patterned  after  Western 
models.  In  1871  he  studied  the  coinage  system 
of  the  United  States,  and  his  report  resulted  in 
the  adoption  of  a  decimal  system  of  money  and 
the  establishment  of  the  mint  at  Osaka.  As  one 
of  the  vice-ambassadors,  he  accompanied  IwSkura 
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(q.v.)  roiiiul  the  world  in  1872,  in  an  efTort  to 
obtain  from  tlio  Powers  some  moililioation  of  the 
IrcMtics.  In  the  Imperial  Cabinet  as  Minister  of 
I'ublic  Works,  lie  was  primarily  ellicient  in  liav- 
ini;  tile  railway  from  Yokobania  to  Tokio  built 
and  linislied  in  1S72.  On  the  death  of  OUuba,  in 
1S7S.  he  was  transferred  to  the  Home  Olliee.  He 
again  visited  Kurope  in  1878-70,  after  which 
he  was  called,  from  his  admiration  of  thing'' 
Cerman.  the  .lajjanese  Bismarck.  In  1880  tlio 
Cabinet  was  reconstructed  aecordinj;  to  modern 
ideas.  Ito  became  Minister  President  of  State, 
and  carried  out  radical  economic  reforms  in  every 
department.  For  many  years  he  superintended 
the  reconstruction  of  law  and  the  formation 
of  codes  no  longer  based  on  Chinese  models,  but 
in  harmony  witli  those  in  Christendom.  He  per- 
suaded tlie  Court  to  adopt  foreign  dress.  Several 
years  of  amazing  change  and  ]u'ogress  followed, 
until  tlio  conservatives  called  a  halt  in  1888  and 
Ito  retire<l  to  pr(>pare  the  long-promised  written 
Constitution.  Having  studied  the  constitutions 
of  Western  countries,  he  engaged  in  tlie  debates 
in  the  Privy  Council,  lasting  over  four  months, 
and  on  February  11,  1889  (the  anniversary  of 
Jimmu  Tenno),  this  magnificent  instrument, 
more  liberal  in  its  pra\'isions  than  some  Euro- 
pean governments  allow,  was  promulgated.  Ito 
is  well  called  'The  Father  of  the  Constitution,' 
and  his  volume  of  ('ommentnrir.i.  in  illustration 
and  defense  of  .Japan's  fundamental  law,  are 
worth}'  to  rank  with  The  Federalist.  Again 
called  to  the  Premiership  in  1892,  he  carried  the 
nation  through  the  Chino-Japanese  War  of  1894- 
05,  and  on  resigning  in  favor  of  the  Yamagata 
regime  in  180G,  traveled  in  Europe.  He  was  again 
summoned  by  the  Emperor  to  the  Premiership, 
and  under  his  direction  Japan  joined  the  Allies 
in  the  rescue  of  the  legations  in  Peking.  10,000 
men  fully  equipped  serving  under  the  sun-banner. 
He  visited  the  United  States  on  his  way  to  Europe 
in  1001.  received  the  degree  of  LL.li.  from  Yale 
University,  and  was  everywhere  welcomed  and 
recognized  as  one  of  the  profoundest  constructive 
statesmen  of  modern  times.  Consiilt  his  Co»'- 
mentnries  on  the  f'onKtiliilirm  of  the  Empire  of 
Japan,  translated  by  Ito  IMiyoji  (Tokio,  1889). 

ITRI,  e'tre.  A  town  in  the  Province  of  Ca- 
serta,  Italy.  00  miles  southeast  of  Rome,  and 
five  miles  from  the  nearest  railway  station  at 
Formia  (Map:  Italy,  H  0).  It  lias  a  ruined 
castle  and  bouses  built  from  the  masonry  of  the 
ancient  Via  Appia.  It  was  the  home  of  Era 
Diavolo,  whose  history  is  echoed  in  Auber's 
opera  and  in  Washington  Irving's  The  Inn  of 
Terracina.  I'opulation  (commune),  in  1901, 
5077. 

I-TSING  (A.n.  0.3.V7I3).  One  of  the  three 
great  Chinese  Buddhist  travelers  in  India.  The 
names  of  the  other  two  were  Fa-Hien  and  Hiuen 
Thsang  (see  article  Hwei-Sang).  I-Tsing  was 
bom  in  the  year  635  at  Fan-Yang,  near  Peking, 
and  he  became  a  devoted  follower  of  the  Buddhist 
religion.  In  671  he  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
India,  in  order  to  journey  through  the  holy  land 
of  Buddhism,  and  he  spent  nearly  twenty-five 
years  visiting  scenes  connected  with  Buddha's 
life,  at  the  same  time  collecting  texts  and  mate- 
rial relating  to  the  faith.  He  returned  to  China 
in  095.  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life 
to  translating,  in  more  than  one  hundred  vol- 
umes, the  treatises  and  books  which  he  had  gath- 
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ered.  In  this  way  he  became  the  founder  of  a 
.school  for  the  study  of  Buddhist  literature  in 
China.  His  work  is  of  special  importance  also 
as  a  record  and  description  of  India  and  the 
Malay  Archipelagf)  at  the  time  when  he  lived. 
His  death  occurred  in  713.  His  account  of  India 
has  been  translated  by  J.  Takakusu.  A  Rreord  of 
the  Huildhint  It'elifiion  an  I'raelieid  in  India  and 
the  Malay  Archipelago  (Oxford,  1890). 

ITT3',  S-too'.  A  town  in  the  State  of  S5o  Paulo, 
Brazil,  situated  in  a  fertile  region  on  the  Tiet6 
lUver  (Map:  Brazil,  H  8).  It  has  a  Franciscan 
monastery,  a  hospital,  iron  and  bronze  foundries, 
cotton  manufactures,  and  :i  trade  in  cofTee;  it  is 
one  of  the  most  important  industrial  centres  of 
Brazil.     Population,  10,000. 

ITXJBBIDE,  e't(«7r-Be'Da,  AorsTiN  de  (1783- 
1824).  Emperor  of  Mexico.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  nobleman  of  Navarre,  who  emigrated  to  New 
Spain  shortly  before  the  birth  of  bis  son,  who 
\\:is  born  at  Valladolid  (now  Morelia),  Septem- 
ber 27,  1783.  Don  Agustin  entered  the  army  in 
1798,  and  during  the  insurrection  of  1810  fought 
for  the  Spanish  cause.  He  was  advanced  to  the 
position  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  provinces 
of  Cuanajuato  and  Michoacan  in  1810,  but  this 
post  was  soon  taken  away  from  liim. 

From  1810  to  1810  Iturbide  was  out  of  the 
military  service.  When  the  Constitution  of  18-0 
was  proclaimed,  he  obtained  command  of  the 
Spanish  Army  of  the  South  and  began  a  series 
of  intrigues  with  the  revolutionary  leaders,  which 
culminated  in  his  ])roclamation  of  February  24, 
1821,  the  so-called  'Plan  of  Iguala,'  wherein  eom- 
]ilete  independence  of  Spain  under  a  prince  of  the 
royal  family  was  otTered  to  the  people.  This 
plan  rapidly  gained  adlierent.s.  From  a  small 
force  of  some  2500  men,  with  which  he  had  left 
Jlexico  in  November.  1820,  his  army  had  in- 
creased, by  the  spring  of  1821,  lo  6000.  He 
gained  possession  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Puebia,  and 
on  September  21st  entered  the  City  of  Mexico 
at  the  head  of  10,000  men.  The  Viceroy  signed 
a  treaty  with  the  insurgents,  providing  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Plan  of  Iguala,  and  stijmlating, 
in  addition,  tluit  in  case  of  the  refusal  of  the 
princes  of  the  royal  family  to  occupy  such  a 
position,  the  Mexicans  should  choose  an  emperop 
i'or  themselves.  A  regency  was  formed,  with 
Iturbide  at  its  head,  and  he  was  at  the  same 
time  appointx'd  commander-in-chief  of  the  army. 
A  national  congress  was  convened  at  Mexico. 
The  new  Government  avoided  harsh  measures, 
and  succeeded  in  establishing  peace,  but  dissen- 
sions broke  out  in  the  regency,  the  troops  became 
clamorous  for  p:i.v,  and  the  congress  refused  to 
meet  their  wishes.  Iturbide  turned  to  the 
nidiuirchical  jiarty,  and  was  by  them  proclaimed 
Emperor  on  IMav  18,  1822.  He  was  crowned, 
with  the  title  of  Agustin  I.,  July  21,  1822. 
Harsh  measures  of  repression  led  to  o])en  rebel- 
lion. On  December  2,  1S22,  Santa  Anna,  colonel 
of  a  regiment  stationed  at  Vera  Cruz,  declared  for 
a  republic, and  his  example  was  f(dlowed  by  Guer- 
rero and  Bravo  in  the  south.  Iturbide  saw  him- 
self deserted  by  ttiose  in  whom  he  had  placed  most 
Cdnfidencc.  and  sought  to  make  his  peace  with  the 
country  by  summoning  the  congress  which  he  had 
shortly  before  dissolved.  His  influence,  however, 
had  disappeared,  and  in  March,  1823,  Iturbide 
offered  his  abdication  to  the  congress.  He  re- 
ceived a  pension  of  $25,000  and  was  ordered  to 
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reside  in  Italy.  He  accordingly  left  llexico,  spent 
the  next  year  in  Italy  and  England,  and  in  May, 
1824,  sailed  for  Mexico  from  London,  unaware 
that  the  Republican  Government  had  outlawed 
him,  and  led  by  the  representations  of  his  par- 
tisans to  believe  that  Mexico  would  rise  in  arms 
to  welcome  him.  He  landed  at  Soto  la  Marina, 
July  14th,  but  was  immediately  arrested,  taken 
before  the  provincial  congress  of  Tamaulipas, 
condenmed  as  a  traitor  by  that  bod}-,  and  shot 
in  the  public  square  of  the  town  of  Padilla, 
July  19th.  The  Mexican  Government  provided  a 
pension  for  his  wife,  who  resided  for  a  number 
of  years  in  Philadelphia.  His  grandson,  Agustin, 
was  adopted  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian  as  his 
heir,  in  1804.  A  full  account  of  Iturbide,  w'ith 
descriptive  lists  of  authorities  cite-d.  may  be 
found  in  Bancroft,  History  of  Mexico,  vol.  iv. 
(San  Francisco,  1890).  Iturbide's  own  State- 
ment of  Some  of  the  Principal  Events  in  the 
Public  Life  of  Agustin  de  Iturbide,  translated  by 
M.  J.  Quin,  was  published  in  London,  1824.  See 
Mexico. 

ITURE'A  AND  THE  I'TURE'ANS.  A  dis- 
trict and  people  of  ancient  Syria.  In  all  prob- 
ability, in  the  Old  Testament  Jetur  (Gen.  xxv. 
15;  I.  Chron.  i.  31;  v.  19)  we  have  the  first 
notice  of  the  Itureans,  frequently  mentioned  by 
the  later  historians  of  the  Roman  occupation  of 
Syria.  They  were  Arabians  whose  old  home  was 
to  the  northwest  of  Medina,  but  who,  at  a  very 
early  period,  moved  northward  in  search  of  new 
quarters.  Some  time  before  the  Exile  they  came 
in  conflict  with  Israelites  east  of  the  Jordan. 
Aristobulus  I.,  King  of  Judea  (B.C.  10.5-104), 
conquered  certain  bands  who  had  settled  in 
Galilee,  and  compelled  them  to  accept  circum- 
cision or  leave  the  conquered  territory  (Jo- 
sephus.  Ant.,  XIII.,  xi.  3).  Other  nearly  con- 
temporary notices  (e.g.  Strabo,  XVI.,  ii.  10) 
locate  the  centre  of  Iturean  power  in  the  Leba- 
nons.  Here  these  warlike  Arabians  became  an 
important  element  in  the  troubled  politics  of  the 
first  centuries  B.C.  Their  first  kno\\^l  ruler  was 
Ptolemy,  son  of  Mennseus  (c. 88-40  B.C.).  His 
capital  was  Chalcis,  in  the  Anti-Lebanon  range. 
He  controlled  the  valley  between  the  Lebanons, 
and  his  influence  extended  nearly  to  Damascus. 
In  B.C.  65  Ptolemy  secured  the  leniency  of  Pom- 
pey  by  a  payment  of  1000  talents.  In  B.C.  40  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Lysanias,  whom  Mark 
Antony  confirmed  in  his  position :  afterwards 
(B.C.  3fi),  at  Cleopatra's  instigation,  he  had  him 
killed,  and  gave  his  dominions  to  the  cruel 
and  covetous  Queert.  The  extensive  domain  was 
farmed  out  to  several  petty  tetrarchs.  Chalcis 
was  later  (A.n.  41)  given  to  Herod,  a  grandson  of 
Herod  the  Great.  Another  portion,  with  its 
capital  at  Abila  (see  Abilexe),  was  ruled  by  the 
Lysanias  mentioned  in  Luke  iii.  1.  Another, 
south  of  this,  was  secured  by  Zenodonis,  who  se- 
cretly supported  the  robber  bands  of  Trachonitis. 
Augustus,  therefore,  gave  Trachonitis  to  Herod 
the  Great  to  clear  it  of  robbers,  and  on  the  death 
of  Zenodorus  his  dominions  were  added  lo 
Herod's  kingdom.  At  HcTod's  death  (b.c.  4) 
they  fell  to  his  son  Philip,  who  is  called  in  Luke 
iii.  1  tetrarch  of  the  Iturean  region.  Ultimately 
all  of  these  tetrarchies  were  incorporated  in  the 
Province  of  Syria.  The  Itureans  were  warlike, 
famed  as  archers,  and  from  the  days  of  Ciesar 
many    of    them    served    in    the    Roman    armies. 
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Cicero  accused  ]Mark  Antony  of  seeking  to  ter- 
rifj'  the  Senate  with  his  Iturean  guards  (Phi- 
lippics, ii.  19,  112;  xiii.  18),  and  cohorts  of 
Iturean  troops  are  frequently  mentioned  on  the- 
inscriptions  of  the  first  and  second  centuries. 
Consult:  Schiirer,  History  of  the  Jewish  People 
in  the  Time  of  Jesus  Christ,  Appendix  to  Div.  I. 
(New  York,  1896)  ;  G.  A.  Smith,  Historical 
Geography  of  the  Holy  Land   (New  York,  1896).. 

ITURTJP,  6't;i-roop'.  An  island  of  Japan. 
See  Etokofu. 

I'TTS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  "Irvt).  In  classical 
mythologj',  the  son  of  Tereus  and  Proene,  killed 
b}'  his  mother,  and  served  in  a  dish  to  his  father.- 

ITZA,  it'sa.  An  important  people  of  Mayan 
stock,  occupying  the  country  about  Lake  Peten, 
in  Northern  Guatemala.  Their  dialect  is  the- 
JIaya  proper.  The  ruined  city  of  Chichen-Itzfi 
(q.v. )  in  Yucatan  takes  its  name  from  them,  and, 
according  to  their  own  tradition,  they  removed 
thence  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  Maya  kingdom 
about  1420  and  built  a  new  city  on  an  island 
in  the  lake.  They  were  visited  by  Cortes  in  1525, 
but  maintained  their  independence  until  1697, 
when  their  country  was  invaded  by  the  Spaniards 
under  Ursua,  who  stormed  their  island  capital, 
slaughtering  or  driving  into  the  lake  great  num- 
bers of  their  people,  and  lazing  to  the  ground 
the  twenty-one  temple-s  on  the  island.  Among 
other  spoils  taken  from  the  house  of  the  King 
was  a  library  of  sacred  books,  written  in  hiero- 
glyphics upon  bark  fibre,  and  containing  their 
historical  traditions,  calendars,  and  rituals,  all 
of  which  were  probably  destroyed  by  the  con- 
querors. 

ITZAMNA,  it'sara-na'.  The  mythic  culture 
hero  of  the  Maya  of  Y'ucatan,  who.  according 
to  their  traditions,  ruled  over  them  as  king  at 
an  early  period,  building  cities,  devising  a  code 
of  laws,  and  inventing  their  calendar  and  hiero- 
glyphic system.  He  was  also  claimed  as  a 
teacher  of  agriculture,  a  miraculous  healer,  and 
the  ruler  of  the  winds  and  rains.  His  .shrine  at 
Itzamal  was  a  noted  resort  of  pilgrims  through- 
out the  whole  territory  occupied  by  the  tribes  of 
Mayan  stock.  From  the  fact  that  he  is  said  ta 
have  come  from  the  East,  and  from  an  analysis 
of  his  various  titles,  among  which  are  'Lord  of 
the  Eye  of  the  Day,'  'Lord  of  the  Wlicel  of  the 
Months,'  etc.,  some  scholars  conclude  that  Itzam- 
na  is  a  personification  of  light. 

ITZEHOE,  e'tsc-ho.  A  towni  in  the  Province 
of  Schlcswig-Holstein.  Prussia,  situated  on  the 
Sliir,  32  miles  noi-thwest  of  Hamburg  (Jlap: 
Prussia,  C  2).  It  contains  a  twelfth-century 
church,  a  Rathaus  dating  from  1695,  and  a  home 
for  the  aged,  founded  in  1240.  There  are  manu- 
factures of  sugar,  nets,  Portland  cement,  soap, 
textiles,  iron,  chicoiy,  and  cigars.  There  is  an 
extensive  trade  in  cereals,  cattle,  lumber,  and 
wine.  Population,  in  1890.  12.481;  in  1900.  1.5.- 
049.  Itzehoe.  the  oldest  city  of  Holstein.  had  ita 
origin  in  a  castle  erected  at  the  time  of  Char- 
lemagne as  a  barrier  against  the  Danes.  The 
town  received  Liibeck  rights  in  1238,  and  was  the 
residence  of  the  counts  of  Holstein. 

ITIKA,  1 -fl'ka.  A  town  and  the  coimtyseat  of 
Tishomingo  County,  Miss.,  114  miles  east  by 
south  of  Memphis.  Tenn.,  on  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  Railroad  (Map:  ^Mississippi.  J  1). 
It  is  known  for  its  mineral  springs,  and  has  a. 
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coeducational  normal  institute.  Population,  in 
IS'JO,  lUl'.l;  in  1900,  882. 

On  Sept^mlwT  19.  1802,  during  the  Civil  War, 
it  was  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  a  Federal 
force  of  about  10.000  under  General  Kosecrans 
and  a  Confederate  force  of  about  12,000  under 
(Jeneral  Price,  tlie  latter  retreatin>?  durinj;  tlie 
nifrht.  tliough  neither  side  gained  any  decisive 
advantairc  The  Federal  ios~  in  killed,  wounded. 
an<l  niissing  was  between  7nO  and  800,  and  the 
Confederate  loss  was  about  the  same. 

lUliUS.  The  son  of  -Eneas,  also  called  As- 
canius.  According  to  some,  the  son  of  Ascanius 
bore  the  name  of  lulus. 

I'VAN,  fltiss.  pron.  f-van'  (Russ.,  .John).  The 
name  vf  a  number  of  Russian  Czars,  of  whom 
the  most  notable  were  the  third  and  fourth  of 
the  name.— lv.\x  III.,  the  Great  ( 1440-1. 50.t)  , 
succeeded  his  father,  Vasili  the  Blind,  in  1402, 
as  Grand  Prince  of  Muscovy,  a  title  of  pre- 
cedence that  had  been  admitted  by  several  of 
the  Russian  provinces  and  recognized  by  the 
Khan  of  the  Golden  Horde,  through  Avhose  fa- 
vor Moscow  had  risen  to  power.  In  spite  of 
two  centuries  of  struggle  with  jealous  neigh- 
bors, it  was  .still  a  precarious  power  when 
Ivan  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty.  One  fruitful 
cause  of  Russian  weakness  had  been  the  division 
of  territories.  Ivan  successfully  undertook  to 
bring  back  under  one  sway  the  divided  posses- 
sions of  his  house.  In  1472  he  married  Sophia 
Palipologus,  niece  of  the  last  Byzantine  Em- 
peror, and  she  "taught  him  to  penetrate  the 
secrets  of  autocracy."  From  this  time  the  double 
ImjK'rial  eagle  of  Byzantium  took  its  place  in 
the  Russian  arms,  and  Russia  claimed  to  be  the 
legitimate  successor  of  Constantinople  as  head  of 
the  Eastern  Empire  and  the  Greek  Church.  Ivan 
forced  to  submit  to  his  supremacy  th^  rival 
princes  of  Tver.  Yaroslav,  Riazan,  and  Rostov, 
and  the  republics  of  Novgorod  the  Great  and 
Viatka.  With  Russia  well  consolidated,  Ivan 
•was  powerful  enough  to  throw  off  the  Tatar 
yoke,  which  had  rested  upon  Russia  for  nearly 
two  centuries  and  a  half.  Ivan  then  turm^l 
against  Poland  and  Lithuania,  the  great  rivals  of 
Russiii  on  the  west,  and  waged  two  indecisive 
■wars,  wliich  resulted,  nevertheless,  in  reuniting 
to  Russia  some  of  its  ancient  territory.  Ivan 
opened  diplomatic  relations  with  other  European 
countries,  sending  envoys  to  the  Emperor,  to 
Hungary,  Denmark,  Sweden,  the  Pope,  and  the 
Sultan.  He  died  in  1.505,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Vasili   for  Basil). 

"  Ivan  IV.,  the  Terrible  ( 1.530-84) ,  son  of  Vasili, 
■was  three  years  of  age  when  his  father  died,  his 
mother.  Helena  Glinski.  being  left  as  regent. 
She  died  in  1538.  and  the  Government  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  turbiilent  boyars.  the  chief  of  whom 
had  been  sovereign  princes  before  they  were  re- 
duced to  submission  and  made  Muscovite  covir- 
tiers  by  Ivan's  immediate  predecessors.  These 
carried  affairs  with  a  high  hand  until  1.543.  when 
Ivan,  under  the  influence  of  the  Metropolitan, 
!Macarivis,  overthrew  his  tyrants  and  became  the 
master  in  his  o\\-n  domains.  In  1547  he  took  the 
title  of  Czar  (q.v. ).  His  marriage  with  .Anas- 
tasia.  of  the  House  of  Romanoff  (q.v.).  prepared 
the  way  for  the  greatness  of  that  family,  .\fter 
the  great  fire  of  ]\Ioscow  and  the  ensuing  revolt 
of  the  people  in  1.547.  Ivan,  who  had  been  violent 
and   heedless   of   the   responsibilities   of   govern- 
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ment.  took  two  new  councilors,  Silvester,  a  priest, 
and  .\dalchell".  a  man  of  the  people,  and  radically 
changed  his  ways.     The  organization  of  the  Gov- 
ernment  was   improved,  the   laws   were  codified, 
and  various  internal   improvements  were   made. 
In  15.52  Kazan  was  conquered,  and  within  a  few 
years  the   last   remnant   of  the  Tatar  power  was 
gone,  the  conquest   of  .\strakhan   following  close 
upon  that  of  Kazan.     The  Cossacks   (q.v.)   of  the 
IJon  were  brought  under  control  in  1553.     Eng- 
lish   navigators,    seeking    a    northwest    passage 
through  the  Arctic  Ocean,  landed  on  the  shores 
of  the  White  Sea,  fcmnd  their  way  to  the  Court 
of  the  Czar,  were  well  received,  and  carried  back 
messages  to  England  which   led   to  the  opening 
of  diplomatic  and   trade  relations   between   Rus- 
sia  and    En^iland.      In    1558    Ivan   made   war   on 
the    Knights    Sword-bearers,    who    held    sway    in 
Livonia    and    other    Baltic    regions.      His    forces 
were  victorious,  and   Xarva,  Dorpat,  and  many 
other   towns   fell    into   his   hands.      The   Knights 
Sword-bearers  obtained   the   support   of   Poland, 
to   which    power    they    ceded    Livonia.      In    1563 
Ivan  in  person  invaded  Lithuania  and  took  Po- 
lotsk, and  in   1500  the  Polish   King,  Sigismund 
Augustus,  was  forced  to  conclude  a  disadvanta- 
geous truce.     About  the  time  that  Ivan  entered 
upon   these   wars.    Silvester   and    .Adateheff,   who 
had  been  drawn   into  Court  intrigues,   were  dis- 
graced and  imprisoned.    This  led  to  plots  against 
the   Court   on  the   part  of  their   friends.     Ivan 
took  prompt  measures  to  put  down  the  rebellious 
boyars,   but  this   was   not   accomplished   without 
many  executions  and  cruelties  which  have  given 
to  Ivan  IV.  liis  well-known  sobrii|uet.  the  Ter- 
rible.     By    1572    he    was    master   of    his    <lomiu- 
ions,   and   the   indiscriminate   executions   ceased. 
The    Krim    Tatars,    aided    by    the    Turks,    broke 
through  the  southern  frontiers  of  the  Muscovite 
territory  in  1509,  and  in  1571  they  advanced  to 
the   gates   of   Moscow.      In   the   following  year, 
however,    they    suffered    a    great    defeat.      Ivan 
stood   twice   as    a   candidate   for   the    crown   of 
Poland,  the  second  time    (1575)    being  defeated 
by    Stephen    Bathory    (q.v.).      Under    this   able 
King  the  Poles  made  war  upon  Russia,  which  had 
at  the  same  time  to  contend  against   the  armies 
of  Sweden.     In  1582  peace  was  arranged  through 
the  mediation   of  a   Papal  emissary.     Ivan   lost 
Polotsk  and  his   conquests  on   tlie   Baltic,   from 
wliich  Russia  was  destined  to  be  shut  out  until 
the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great.     The  event  of  most 
lasting  influence  in  Ivan's  reign  was  the  beginning 
of  the  conquest  of  Siberia,  under  the  Cossack  Yer- 
mak.    (See  SiBEBi.*^:  Yebmak  Timofeveff.)  Acts 
of  cruelty,  probably  unsurpassej   in  history,  are 
associated  with  Ivan's  name.    Upon  the  rebellious 
cities  of  Novgorod,  Tver,  and  Moscow  he  wreaked 
the  most  sangninaiy  vengeance,   and   in   fits   of 
passion  he  slaughtered  those  who  were  nearest  to 
him.   including  his  eldest  son  and  heir    (1581). 
These  oiitbursts  of  homicidal  fury  were  often  suc- 
ceeded by  moods  of  sincere  repentance,   and  on 
more  than  one  occasion  the  powerful  Czar,  of  his 
own  will,  performed  penance  for  his  sins  before 
his  people.     Notwithstanding  his  bloodthirsty  na- 
ture  this    autocrat    was   not    altogether   without 
enlightened    notions    regarding    government,    and 
he  exerted  himself  to   raise  the   level   of  civili- 
zation among  his  people.   Ivan  was  married  seven 
times,  his  second  wife  being  a  Tatar  princess.   He 
died  in  1584,  leaving  only  two  young  sons  as  heirs 
of  the  turbulent  realm  liis  severity  had  only  half 
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subdued.  Consult:  Pierling,  Rome  et  iloscou, 
lo-',7-7!)  (Paris.  18S3)  ;  id.,  Un  nonce  dxi  Pape  en 
lloscovie   (Paris,  1884).     See  Russia. 

I'VANHOE.  A  novel  by  Sir  Walter  Seott 
(1819)  and  the  name  of  the  hero.  The  scene  is 
England  in  tlie  time  of  Richard  I. 

rVAN  IVANOVITCH,  e-van'  e-vii'nd-vtch 
(Russ.,  Jolm  .Johnson).  A  fictitious  personage 
typical  of  Russian  character,  as  Brother  .Tonathan 
and  Uncle  Sam  are  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  .John  Bull  of  the  English.  See  Na- 
tional Nicknames. 

IVANOVO-VOZNESENSK,  e-va'no-vo  vaz'- 
nye-svensk'.  A  manufacturing  town  of  Russia, 
in  the  Government  of  Vladimir,  situated  on  the 
river  Uvod,  82  miles  by  rail  north  of  Vladimir 
(Map:  Russia,  F  .3.).  It  consists  of  the  village 
of  Ivanovo  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and 
Voznesensk  on  the  left  bank,  incorporated  in  1871 
as  the  town  of  Ivanovo-Voznesensk.  It  is  an  im- 
portant centre  of  the  Russian  cotton  manufacture, 
which  gives  employment  to  a  great  part  of  the  in- 
habitants, not  only  of  the  town,  but  also  of  the 
surrounding  district.  There  are  also  large  cot- 
ton-printing establishments  in  the  town.  The 
annual  production  exceeds  .$5,000,000.  Ivanovo- 
Voznesensk  is  connected  by  a  branch  line  with 
the  Moscow  and  Nizhni-Novgorod  Railway.  Pop- 
ulation, in  1897.  .5.3.900.  Peter  the  Great  estab- 
lished here  the  first  cloth-weaving  mill  under 
foreign  management. 

IVES,  Le\t  Sillimax  ( 17n7-18fi7  ) .  An  .Ameri- 
can theologian.  He  was  born  at  Meriden.  Conn.; 
was  brought  up  on  his  father's  farm  in  Turin, 
N.  Y. ;  served  during  the  first  year  of  the  War  of 
1812,  and  studied  at  Hamilton  College:  but  in 
1819  left  the  Presbyterian  for  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  after  study  in  New  York  was  or- 
dained in  182.3.  He  preached  at  Trinity  Church, 
Philadelphia,  from  1823  to  1827:  at  Christ 
Chiirch,  Lancaster.  Pa.,  in  1827:  and  in  Christ 
Church,  New  York,  until  1831.  when  he  became 
Bishop  of  North  Carolina.  There  his  Tractarian 
views  brought  him  into  trouble:  he  recanted,  but 
again  embraced  them:  and  was  declared  deposed 
by  his  act  of  submission  to  the  Pope  in  18.52.  His 
apologia.  The  Trials  of  a  Mind  in  Its  Progress 
to  f'atholicism.  was  published  in  1854.  Ives  be- 
came professor  in  Saint  .Joseph's  Seminary,  and 
was  prominent  in  the  charitable  work  of  the 
Catholic   Cliurch. 

iVIZA,  or  IBIZA,  e'u^-tha.  The  larger  of  the 
two  Pityusae  Isles  of  the  Balearic  group,  belong- 
ing to  Spain  (^lap:  Spain.  F  3).  It  is  situated 
about  60  miles  from  the  mainland  and  56  miles 
southwest  of  the  island  of  Majorca.  Area, 
about  230  square  miles.  The  island  is  mountain- 
ous and  well  Avooded.  with  fertile  valleys.  The 
principal  industry  is  the  production  of  salt  by 
the  evaporation  of  sea-water  led  into  large  shal- 
low lagoons.  The  population  was  23.648  in  1900. 
The  chief  town.  Iviza.  on  the  southeastern  coast, 
has  a  fair  harhnr.  and  a  large  trade  in  salt,  of 
which  it  exports  80.000  tons  annually.  Popula- 
tion, in  1900.  6404. 

IVO  OF  CHARTKES,  shar'tr',  Saixt  (c.104O- 
1116).  .\  mediseval  Churchman.  Bishop  of  Char- 
trcs,  sometimes  called  Yvo  Carnotensis.  He  was 
bom  in  Beauvais.  studied  at  Bee.  rose  to  the 
provostship  of  the  Canonry  of  Saint  Quentin 
in  Beauvais.  and  in  1090  was  consecrated  Bishop 
Vol.  XI.— 5. 
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of  Chartres  by  Pope  Urban  II.  He  died  at 
Chartres,  December  23,  1116.  Ivo  is  one  of  the 
heroic  figures  in  French  mediseval  history,  ap- 
pearing now  as  the  dauntless  opponent  of  royal 
injustice,  and  now  as  the  equally  determined  foe 
to  clerical  wrongdoing.  In  Urban  II.  and  his 
successor,  Paschal  II.,  he  had  warm  friends  and 
protectors.  He  figures  in  the  great  investiture 
controversy  of  his  time  as  one  of  the  mediating 
and  mollifying  forces,  endeavoring  to  see  that 
both  Church  and  State  were  properly  treated. 
(See  iNVEsriTURE.)  He  compiled  a  collection  of 
canon  law  which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
precedents  to  Gratian's.  His  letters  are  one  of 
the  sources  for  the  history  of  his  time;  a  French 
translation  was  published  at  Chartres,  1885.  His 
works  are  in  ^ligne.  Patrol.  Lat.,  clxi.,  clxii. 

IVORY  (OF.  ivurie,  ii-oire,  Fr.  ivoire.  It. 
avario,  ML.  ebureum,  from  Lat.  ebur,  ivory,  from 
Egypt,  abu,  ab,  Copt,  ebou,  ebu,  elephant).  The 
name  formerly  given  to  the  main  substance  of  the 
teeth  of  all  animals,  but  it  is  now  restricted  to  that 
modification  of  dentine  or  tooth-substance  which 
in  transverse  sections  shows  lines  of  different 
colors  running  in  circular  arcs,  and  forming  by 
their  decussation  minute  lozenge-shaped  spaces. 
By  this  character,  which  is  represented  by  every 
portion  of  any  transverse  section  of  an  elephant's 
tusk,  true  ivory  may  be  distinguished  from  every 
other  kind  of  tooth-substance,  and  from  every 
counterfeit,  whetlier  derived  from  tooth  or  bone. 
Although  no  other  teeth,  except  those  of  the 
elephant,  present  this  characteristic,  many  other 
animals,  such  as  the  walrus,  narwhal,  and  hippo- 
potamus, possess  teeth,  horns,  or  tusks  which, 
from  their  large  size  and  from  their  density,  can 
be  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  arts  as  those 
for  which  true  ivory  is  employed.  In  the  case 
of  the  elephant  the  tusk  is  formed  by  the  pro- 
longation of  the  upper  incisor,  while  the'  tusk  of 
the  hippopotamus  and  other  animals  is  a  pro- 
longed canine.  Perhaps  with  the  ancients  'ivory' 
was  used  in  the  broader  sense,  for  Pliny  tells  us 
that  in  Ethiopia  ivory  was  .so  plentiful  that  it 
was  used  for  door-posts,  fences,  and  cattle-stalls. 
The  ivory  of  the  tusks  of  the  African  elephant 
is  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  the  manu- 
facturer, on  account  of  its  greater  density  and 
whiteness.  The  tusks  are  yellow  or  brown  on  the 
outside,  but  inside  are  snovry  white.  The  tusks 
are  of  all  sizes,  from  a  few  ounces  in  weight  to 
more  than  100  pounds  each.  Russi.a  obtains  large 
quantities  from  the  tusks  of  fossil  elephants. 
This  product,  called  fossil  ivory,  is  composed  of 
calcium  phosphate,  64;  organic  matter.  24; 
water,  11.15;  calcium  carbonate,  0.10.  Tliere  are 
various  chemical  processes  by  which  it  may  be 
dyed  various  colors,  as  black,  blue,  green,  yellow, 
red.  and  violet.  Ivory  articles  can  be  made  flexi- 
ble and  semi-transparent  by  immersion  in  a  solu- 
tion of  phosphoric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1.130. 
till  they  become  translucent.  They  are  then  to  be 
taken  out,  washed  with  water,  and  dried  with  a 
soft  cloth,  when  they  are  found  to  be  as  flexible 
as  leather.  They  harden  on  exposure  to  dry  air, 
but  resume  their  pliancy  when  immersed  in  hot 
water.  The  opacity  and  ela.sticity  of  old  ivory 
may  sometimes  be  restored  by  boiling  it  in  gela- 
tin' but  no  satisfactory  method  for  restoring 
its  whiteness  has  yet  been  discovered. 

The  tusks  of  the"  elephant  have  from  very  early 
periods  constituted  an  important  article  of  trade. 
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in  consequence  of  their  great  beauty  as  a  ma- 
terial for  ornamental  manufactures,  and  even 
works  of  fine  art.  Ivory  is  froiiuoiitly  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament.  Solomon  luid  a  tlironc  of 
ivorj'  and  gold.  The  Egyptians  and  Assyrians 
made  much  use  of  this  material  in  ornamental 
work.  With  the  Greeks  it  became  a  most  im- 
portant material,  and  by  the  hands  of  the  sculp- 
tor Pliidias  a  statue  was  prod\iced  of  the 
Olympian  Jupiter  of  such  marvelous  lu'auty  and 
imposing  majesty  that  it  was  considered  a  mis- 
fortune to  die  witliout  having  seen  it.  The 
pupils  of  Phidias  made  many  of  these  colossal 
images  (chrj'selephantine  statues),  the  bodies 
being  in  ivory  and  the  dra|)ery  in  gold.  It  was 
also  extensively  used  by  the  Komans.  who  were 
supplied  from  .\frica,  and  by  them  its  use  was 
diffused  over  the  whole  of  Europe. 

During  the  Renaissance  ivory  was  much  used 
for  inlaid  work  in  furniture,  and  the  art  of 
carving  it  was  brought  to  a  high  stale  of  skill. 
Caskets,  statu<'ttes,  mirror-cases,  chess-men,  and 
many  oilier  articles  were  ma<le  of  this  material. 
The  town  of  Dieppe  in  France  has  had  its  ivory 
factories  since  the  fifteenth  century.  -\t  present  the 
demand  for  i^ory  is  increasing,  owing  to  tlio 
great  taste  and  skill  of  some  of  the  artists  who 
work  in  this  material,  and,  as  the  supply  in- 
creases but  very  slowly,  it  is  likely  to  become 
very  costly.  Ibe  art  of  working  in  ivory  doubt- 
less had  its  origin  in  India,  where  it  has  ahv.ays 
been  a  nuieli  valued  material.  In  China  and 
Japan,  especially  the  former  country,  the  deco- 
rative value  of  ivory  is  highly  prized,  and  an 
infinite  care  and  patience  are  .shown  by  the 
Chinese   in  his  carding  on  this  material. 

In  Europe  and  America,  however,  ivory  has 
many  uses  and  a  very  high  commercial  value, 
outside  the  realm  of  the  fine  arts.  It  is  manu- 
factured princi])ally  into  billiard-balls,  piano- 
keys,  combs,  knife-luuidles,  and  numerous  fancy 
articles.  Ivory  is  dillieult  to  cut,  requiring  the 
hardest  and  sharpest  tools,  but  it  is  easily  sawed 
or  filed.  Large  plates  of  veneer  are  obtained  by 
cutting  a  spiral  shaving  roiuid  the  tusks  with 
■what  is  known  as  a  'reciprocating  saw.'  It  is 
polished  with  various  powders.  Every  scrap  of 
material  is  saved  in  the  manufacture  of  ivory, 
the  scraps,  shavings,  and  dust  being  converted 
into  ivory  black  or  artists'  pigments. 

The  tusks  of  the  African  elephant  furnish  at 
once  the  greatest  and  best  parts  of  the  ivory  of 
commerce,  veiy  little  now  coming  from  India. 
African  tusks  sometimes  reach  a  length  of  9  feet 
and  weigli  1(10  pounds  or  more.  Those  of  the 
Indian  elephant  are  smaller,  averaging  under  oO 
pounds.  Tusks  of  extinct  mammoths  have  been 
found  12  feet  long  and  weigliing  200  pounds. 
Africa  exports  about  1.7(S4.0on  pounds  of  ivory 
annually. tlieproduct  being  distrilnited  as  follows': 
Zanzibar,  441.000  piJiinds:  Niger  territorii-s.  106,- 
000  pounds:  (Ja boon,  Lagos,  etc.,  105,000  pounds; 
Mozambique.  220.000  pounds;  Loanda  and  Ben- 
guela.  221.000  pounds:  Cape  Colony.  110.000 
pounds:  Egy7it,  331.000  pounds:  Ked  Sea  Coast, 
110.000  pounds.  The  principal  markets  are  Lon- 
don. Liverpool,  and  Antwerp. 

IVORY,  VEGET.\m.E.  The  fruit  of  a  h;ind- 
sonie  palm.  Phi/tehphns  Murrocarjio.  wbieh  glows 
in  the  Peruvian  Andes,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
^Vfagdalena,  and  in  other  parts  of  South  Amer- 
ica.    The   stem    is   short   and    procumbent,    but 


from  its  crown  is  developed  a  magnificent  tuft 
of  light-green  pinnated  leaves,  which  rise  like 
immense  ostrich-feathers  to  a  height  of  from  30 
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to  40  feet.  Tlic  tlo«ers  are  on  a  crowded  spadix, 
and  have  neither  calyx  nor  corolla.  The  fruit, 
which  is  as  large  as  a  man's  head,  consists  of 
si.x  or  more  four-celled  aggregated  drupes,  and 


a,  NUTS  IN  busk;  b.  a  «heli>ei>  nct. 

contains  numerous  somewhat  triangular  nuts  as 
large  as  a  hen's  egg.  The  kernels  of  these  nuts, 
called  corro^~<>  mils  in  eoiiiiiierce,  are  so  hard 
and  white,  and  resemble  ivory  so  greatly,  that 
the  name  vegetable  ivory  is  particularly  ai)[)li 
cable.  They  have  of  late  come  into  extensive  use 
with  turners  in  the  manufacture  of  buttons,  um- 
brella-handles, and  small  trinkets. 

IVORY,  Sir  .Tames  ( 17n.'-)-1842).  A  Scotch 
mathematician,  born  at  Dundw,  and  educated  at 
the  l^niversity  of  Saint  .\ndrews.  where  he  ex- 
hibited special  protieicncy  in  mathematics,  and 
graduated  M.A.  in  1784.  "  In  17S(!.  after  further 
study  at  Edinburgh,  he  abandoned  the  theological 
career  for  which  he  was  pre|iariiig.  taught  in  the 
Dundee  Academy  for  three  years,  and  from  1780 
to  1804  engaged  in  commercial  ]uirsuits  as  man- 
ager and  partner  of  a  flax-spinning  mill.  In  his 
leisure  hours,  however,  he  continued  bis  mathe- 
matical studies;  became  known  by  learned  con- 
tributions to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh; 
and  in  1804  received  the  appointment  of  professor 
of  mathematics  in  the  Royal  Military  College, 
then  at  Marlow.  Buckinghamshire.  He  retired 
in  18 IS  on  a  pension  which  was  augmented  in 
1831,  when  he  was  kniglited.  His  essays  and 
memoirs,  published  from  1796  to  1842.  in  th<? 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  Edinburgh 
and  London,  evince  remarkable  and  acute  analyt- 
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ieal  power.  His  resolution  of  the  attractions  of 
ellipsoids,  enunciated  in  1809^  has  been  known 
ever  since  as  'Ivory's  theorem.'  In  1814  he  re- 
euived  the  Copley  jledal  from  the  Royal  Society 
for  "a  new  method  of  determining  a  comet's 
orbit;"  in  1820  the  royal  medal  for  a  paper  on 
refractions,  which  was  eulogized  by  Laplace  for 
its  masterly  analysis;  and  again  in  18.39  the 
royal  medal  for  his  "Theoiy  of  Astronomical  Re- 
fractions." He  was  elected  to  honorary  member- 
ship in  the  most  learned  societies  of  Great 
Britain  and  other  lands. 

IVOBYBILL.  The  great  Southern  woodpeck- 
er (CaiHiiephihis  principalis),  now  confined  to 
the  cypress  swamps  of  the  Gulf  States,  and  near- 
ly extinct.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  tribe, 
and  so  impressed  Linne  by  its  size  (length.  20 
inches)   and  grandeur,  that  he  called  it  'prince.' 
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HEAD  OF  IVORYBILL. 

Its  plumage  is  glossy  black,  with  the  secondary 
and  shorter  primaries  pure  white,  and  a  white 
stripe  down  each  side  of  the  neck  and  along  the 
scapulars,  meeting  in  the  middle  of  the  back. 
The  long  crest  of  the  male  is  scarlet,  but  that  of 
the  female  is  bluish-black;  the  bill  is  ivory-yel- 
low, straight,  and  chisel-like,  capable  of  drilling 
lioh's  in  hard  wood,  and  reaching  the  deeply 
buried  grubs  upon  which  it  mainly  feeds.  This 
fine  species  was  formerly  a  resident  from  the  Po- 
tomac and  Ohio  rivers  southward,  and  the  early 
ornithologists  have  much  to  say  of  it.  Audubon 
says  its  food  included  grapes,  and  that  its  nest 
was  a  hole,  like  that  of  other  woodpeckers,  dug 
by  the'  alternate  labor  of  both  mates,  always  in  a 
living  tree.  He  remarks  its  graceful  flight — the 
bird  seems  merely  to  swing  itself  from  the  top 
of  one  tree  to  that  of  another  in  an  elegantly 
curved  line;  and  describes  its  notes  as  clear, 
h^ud,  yet  very  plaintive.  These  birds  were  never 
very  numerous,  since  they  were  constantly  killed 
by  the  Indians,  who  valued  highly  their  heads  as 
ornaments  and  as  symbols  of  dignity  and  courage. 
The  frontiersmen,  with  barbaric  love  of  color, 
copied  the  custom,  and  adorned  their  shot- 
pouches  and  caps  with  the  gaudy  crests,  and 
ignorant  Southern  farmers  killed  them  and  all 
woodpeckers  under  the  mistaken  notion  that  they 
were  destroying  the  forest  trees. 

IVORY-CAKVING.  I'nder  this  head  must  be 
included  sculpture  in  bone,  in  vegetable,  in  wal- 
rus or  narwhal  ivory,  and  in  fossil  ivory,  as  well 
as  that  carved  in  the  ivory  of  the  elephant.  It 
is.  therefore,  the  whole  subject  of  delicate  and 
minute  ornamental  carving,  except  as  done  in 
wood  and  in  fine  hard  stones.  Pieces  of  reindeer- 
horn,  as  well  as  bone,  are  found  with  incised 
carvings  on  them  under  prehistoric  remains :  but 
horn  is   not  often   cut  with  the  sharp  tool   for 


decorative  purposes;  it  is  usually  softened  and 
molded.  In  Egyptian  tombs  there  have  been 
found  statuettes,  handles  of  weapons,  boxes,  and 
the  like,  very  delicately  sculptured;  and  others 
have  been  found  in  Nineveh,  especially  tablets 
carved  with  significant  figures  in  low  relief. 
Some  of  the  Egyptian  pieces  were  of  a  time  as 
early  as  2000  B.C.;  those  of  Nineveh,  of  the  tenth 
century  B.C.  The  most  famous  use  of  ivory  in 
antiquity  was  in  connection  with  the  chrysele- 
phantine (q.v.)  statues,  of  which,  however,  no 
remains  are  left. 

There  are  many  carved  ivories  of  the  later 
Roman  Imperial  time;  consular  diptychs  and 
other  tablets  for  writing,  with  bas-reliefs  at  the 
top  and  on  the  back.  The  history'  of  sculpture 
during  tlie  times  of  degeneration  from  the  fourth 
to  the  eighth  century  can  best  be  studied  by 
means  of  these  small  but  highly  finished  works. 
Under  the  Byzantine  emperors  the  diptychs  were 
still  made,  and  there  was  much  use  of  ivory  in 
book-covers,  as  in  the  later  Middle  Ages. 

The  earlier  iliddle  Ages  used  oblong  caskets, 
made  of  solid  blocks  of  ivory  on  the  exterior,  or 
of  bone;  or.  in  some  cases,  made  of  wood,  which 
was  concealed  by  the  carved  plates  of  ivory  which 
cover  the  exterior.  The  backs  of  mirrors  also 
and  mirror-cases  were  made  of  this  material,  and 
elaborately  carved  throughout  the  Jliddle  Ages. 
Purely  devotional  objects,  too,  were  made,  such 
as  shrines,  tabernacles,  and  the  like ;  and  dip- 
tychs mounted  with  silver  or  silver-gilt  hinges 
and  clasps  were  manufactured  for  travelers,  in 
which  tlie  prefen-ed  scenes  and  incidents  were 
represented;  thus,  one  might  be  devoted  to  the 
Passion  of  Christ,  and  another  to  the  legend  of 
some  saint.  The  heads  of  pastoral  staves  and 
crosiers  are  sometimes  of  this  material  and 
elaborately  carved.  The  finest  pieces  of  niedia>val 
work  in  these  materials  are.  however,  the  ad- 
mirable statuettes,  such  as  those  of  the  Madonna 
liolding  tlie  Child,  one  of  which,  small  but  of 
exquisite  workmanship,  is  in  the  South  Ken- 
sington JIuseum:  while  another,  perhaps  the  fin- 
est ivory  carving  known,  is  in  the  sacristy  of  the 
little  Church  of  Saint  Pons,  at  Villeneuve-les- 
Avignon  on  the  Rhone.  This  astonishing  piece 
is  admirably  adorned  with  delicate  painting  and 
gilding;  it  is  of  unusually  great  size,  and  belongs 
to  the  finest  sculpture  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

A  few  pieces  ^f  carved  ivory  and  bone  of  Sarii- 
cenic  or  Moorish  work  have  reached  Europe; 
but  of  Asiatic  art,  by  far  the  best  known  and 
the  most  valuable  is  that  of  China  and  .Japan, 
.lapanese  art  seems  indeed  to  have  followed  its 
strong  predilection  for  minuteness  in  undertak- 
ing the  artistic  treatment  of  very  small  masses 
of  these  hard  materials.  The  little  netsukes  are 
more  often  of  ivory  than  of  any  other  substance, 
and  their  almost  infinite  variety  and  their 
sjiiritcd  character  are  well  known. '  Less  known 
are  the  highly  wrought  boxes  carved  with  re- 
liefs, both  higii  and  low,  and  adorned  with  little 
figures  in  the  round  which  serve  as  knobs  for  the 
cov'er,  or  even  for  the  feet  of  the  piece. 

In  modern  Europe,  beginning  with  the  six- 
teenth century,  portraits  in  relief  were  common; 
these  being  carved  in  ivory  with  great  fineness, 
and  sometimes  delicately  colored  in  the  costume, 
the  eyes  and  hair,  and  the  accessories.  The  whole 
school  of  ivon'-carving  is  known  by  the  name  of 
'Dieppe  ivories.'  these  being  generally  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  most  commonly  portrait 
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busts  or  statuettes  of  mythological  or  Christian 
subject.  Consult:  W'yatl,  Xoticcs  of  >Sculpture  in 
Ivory  (London,  18o(i)  ;  Maskell,  Irories,  Ancient 
and  Midiwial  (ib.,  1875)  ;  Graeven,  Friihchrist- 
liihc  mid  mitteUilterliche  Elfenbeinwerke  (Vien- 
na, 1901). 

IVORY  COAST.  A  French  possession  in 
Vest  Atriia,  hounded  on  the  north  by  the  French 
Colony  of  Seni'^ral  and  the  French  Military  Ter- 
ritories (about  parallel  10°  X.|,  on  the  east  by 
the  Hritisli  Gold  Coast,  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea,  and  on  the  west  by  Lil)eria.  The  lengtli 
of  shoreline  is  aliout  400  miles,  with  Cape  Pal- 
mas  on  the  west.  The  area  is  estimated  at  12o,;j0ll 
square  miles.  The  coast  is  flat,  and  bordered  in  the 
easti'rn  part  along  the  gulf  by  lagoons,  of  which 
the  Grand  Laliou,  the  Grand  Uassani.  and  the 
Assini  are  the  largest.  The  only  good  approach 
for  ships  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Komoe.  The 
coast  strip  is  generally  about  35  miles  wide. 
The  plateau  of  the  interior  is  covered  to  a  large 
extent  with  impassalde  forests — the  chief  mate- 
rial resource  of  tlie  colony,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  formidalilc  obstacle  in  the  way  of  ex- 
ploration and  (Uvciopment.  The  forest  region 
is  interspersed  with  large  stretches  of  savannas, 
whicli  characterize  especially  the  Baulc  district. 
The  country  becomes  gradually  higher  through 
the  Kong  territory,  being  highest  in  the  Mina, 
the  region  of  the  northern  boundary.  The  Caval- 
ly  River  forms  the  western  boundary.  The  Ban- 
dama,  Sassandra,  Songan,  and  Tanno  are  the 
other  rivers,  none  of  them  of  much  conunercial 
value. 

The  climate  is  generally  hot  and  unhealthful. 
The  year  is  divided  into  four  seasons.  The  main 
rainy  season  lasts  from  ilarch  to  .July,  with  a 
mean  temperature  of  nearly  82°  F. ;  a  short  dry 
season  continues  through  August  and  September, 
with  a  mean  temperature  of  70° :  during  October 
and  >>"ovemlx>r  there  are  rains  again,  and  a  rise 
in  the  average  temperature  to  over  81°;  in  De- 
cember the  hot  and  dry  season  sets  in.  with  a 
mean  temperature  of  over  82°.  The  vegetation 
is  exceedingly  rich,  and  the  forests  abound  with 
coflfcp  and  resinous  plants,  oil-palms,  and  dye- 
woods.  The  chief  jiroducts  of  tlie  colony  arc  palm 
oil  and  kernels,  mahogany,  and  ruliber.  Ivory  and 
gold-dust  are  also  exported.  The  natives  cultivate 
corn  and  rice.  Coffee  cultivation  promises  to 
be  important.  The  commerce  has  increased  re- 
markablv  during  the  last  few  vears.  having  risen 
from  $.538,480  in  1890  to  .$3,311,000  in  1900.  the 
exports  for  the  latter  year  amounting  to  $1,358,- 
396.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  trade  is  with 
France.  Grand  Bassam  and  Grand  Lahou  arc 
the  chief  commercial  points,  the  former  having 
direct  communication  with  France.  The  colony 
is  administered  by  a  Governor,  assisted  by  an 
administrative  coimcil.  The  local  Government  is 
under  the  Governor-General  of  French  West  Af- 
rica (q.v.).  The  eolonv  is  divided  into  fourteen 
circles.  The  budget  balanced  in  1901  at  $368,244. 
and  the  colony  is  self-supporting.  The  seat  of 
administration  is  Bingerville,  formerly  called 
Adjame.  OfTicial  estimates  place  the  popiilation 
at  2,2.'j0.000.  The,  chief  tribes  on  the  coast  are 
the  .^poUonians  and  the  Los.  The  tribes  of  the 
forest  region  are  on  a  very  low  plane  of  civiliza- 
tion, cannibalism  being  practiced  in  some  parts. 
French  occupation  of  the  Ivory  Coast  dates 
from  1842.   Forts  were  then  established  at  Grand 
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Bassam,  Assini,  and  Ualu.  They  were  evacuated 
in  1870,  and  reoccupied  in  1885,  when  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  interior  was  begun.  As  a  result 
of  Captain  Binger's  expedition  during  1885-87, 
a  considerable  part  of  the  interior  came  under 
the  protectorate  of  France,  and  with  the  con- 
quest of  Samort's  domains  after  a  five  years' 
resistance  French  supremacy  became  practically 
established  over  the  entire  country. 

Consult:  Wahl,  Xouvvlle  yioijrnphic  gin^rale 
dc  la  France  et  les  colonies  (Paris,  1901)  ;  Petit, 
Les  colonies  frunf^aises  (Paris,  1901). 

IVORY-SHELL.  .V  gastro|)od  of  the  genus 
Eburna.  so  called  from  its  white,  solid,  smooth 
sliell.  The  epidermis  is  usually  wanting.  The 
while  shell  is  sometimes  spotted  with  dark  red, 
and  the  animal  is  spotted  like  the  shell.  The 
species  inhabit  the  Red  Sea  and  Indian  t)cean,  as 
well  as  the  coasts  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Japan,  China,  and  .\ustralia. 

IVREA,  e-vra'a.  A  city  in  the  Province  of 
Turin,  Italy,  38  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Turin, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dora  Baltea,  which  is 
crossed  here  by  a  Roman  bridge  (Map:  Italy, 
B  2 ) .  It  has  an  extensive  castle,  now  used  as  a 
prison,  and  a  cathedral  (often  restored),  a  semi- 
nary, a  lyceum,  and  a  gvinnasium.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  bishop.  Ivrca  markets  wine,  grain,  and 
fruit,  spins  silk  and  weaves  cotton,  and  has  iron- 
works and  dye-works.  The  ancient  Kporedia  was 
colonized  by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  100,  to  command 
the  roads  over  the  Great  and  Little  Saint  Ber- 
nard, The  town  was  the  capital  of  the  Mar- 
graviate  of  Ivrea  which  Charlemagne  substituted 
for  the  Lombard  Duchy.  The  margraves  of  Ivrca, 
Berengar  II.,  his  son,  Adalbert  II.,  and  Arduin 
of  Ivrea,  were  raised  to  the  Italian  throne.  The 
last  was  finally  obliged  to  yield  before  Henry  II., 
who  in  1019  annexed  the  margraviate  to  the  Em- 
pire. In  1248  Ivrea  was  given  as  a  fief  to  Count 
Thomas  of  Savoy,  to  whose  posterity  it  de- 
scended. The  French  captured  the  town  in  1554, 
1041,  and  1704.  From  1800  to  1814  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  French  Department  of  Doire  ( Ital. 
DoraK  Population  (commune),  in  1881,  10,413; 
in  1901.  11.528. 

IVRY-LA-BATAILLE,  f'vre'  li  ba'tl'y'.  A 
village  of  France  in  the  Department  of  Eure.  on 
the  river  Eure,  40  miles  west  of  Paris  (ilap: 
France,  J  3).  It  is  noted  as  the  scene  of  the 
great  victory  of  Henry  IV.  of  Xavarre,  ilarch  14, 
1590,  over  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  which  has  been 
commemorated  by  an  obelisk  as  well  as  by  ita 
name.  La  iiataillc.  It  has  manufactures  of 
paints,  billiard-balls,  and  musical  instruments. 
Population,  in   1901,  1034. 

IVRY-SXJR-SEINE,  sur-sftn',  A  manufac- 
turing town  of  France,  in  the  Department  of 
Seine,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  of  that  name, 
one  mile  above  Paris  (Map:  Paris  and  Vicinity). 
It  lies  just  outsi<le  the  fortifications  of  Paris, 
and  its  own  forts  form  part  of  the  defenses 
of  the  capital.  It  has  increased  rapidly  in  popu- 
lation and  importance  during  the  last  two  dec- 
ades, owing  to  its  nunierous  industrial  establish- 
ments, among  others  the  great  workshops  of  the 
Orleans  Railroad.  Its  principal  manufactures 
are  musical  instruments,  soap,  and  chemical  prod- 
ucts.    Population,  in  1901,  2S,.585. 

IVY  (AS.  ifiq,  OHG.  eharvi,  ehah,  ehaheiH, 
Ger,  Epheu,  of  uncertain  origin).     A  name  ap- 
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plied  to  a  number  of  climbing,  creeping,  and 
trailing  plants,  among  them  the  English  or  com- 
mon ivy,  Boston  or  Japanese  ivy,  Virginia  creep- 
er, ground-ivy,  and  poison-ivy.  The  common  ivy 
(Hedera  Helix)  is  a  well-known  native  of  Eu- 
rope, rare  in  the  northern  countries,  which  has 
been  extensively  introduced  into  the  United 
States.  Its  long,  ci'eeping,  branched  stem,  which 
climbs  on  trees  and  walls  to  a  great  lieight,  and 
closely  adheres  to  even  very  hard  substances  by 
means  of  abundant  rootlets  which  it  develops 
along  its  whole  length,  acquires  in  very  aged 
plants  the  thickness  of  a  man's  neck.  Its  five- 
lobed,  shining,  stalked,  evergreen  leaves,  clothing 
bare  walls  with  green  luxuriance,  serve  to  throw 
off  rain,  and  the  rootlets  of  the  stem  extract 
moisture  from  tJie  walls  to  which  they  cling,  con- 
trar3'  to  a  common  prejudice  that  ivy  tends  to 
produce  dampness  in  walls.  It  injures  trees 
principallj'  by  constriction.  The  flowering  brandies 
of  ivy  have  ovate,  entire  leaves,  very  different 
from  the  others.  Its  small  greenish  flowers  are 
produced  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  the 
small  black  berries  are  ripened  in  the  following 
year.  The  berries  are  eagerlj-  eaten  by  many 
"birds,  although  they  have  a  pungent  taste,  and 
contain  a  peculiar  bitter  principle  called  hederin 
and  an  acid  called  hederic  acid,  which  are  also 
found  in  a  gummy  exudation  obtained  by  in- 
cisions from  the  stem  and  occasionally  used  in 
varnish-making  and  in  medicine  as  a  depilatory 
and  a  stimulant.  In  Egypt  the  ivy  was  sacred  to 
Osiris,  in  Greece  to  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  whose 
thyrsus  was  represented  as  surrounded  with  ivy; 
the  Romans  mingled  it  in  the  laurel  crowns  of 
their  poets. 
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Several  varieties  of  ivy  are  planted  for  orna- 
mental purposes,  of  which  that  generally  known 
in  Great  Britain  as  Irish  ivy  and  on  the  Euro- 
pean Continent  as  English  ivy  is  particularly 
esteemed  for  its  large  leaves  and  luxuriant 
growth.  It  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  the  Canaiy 
Isles.  Ivy  grows  readily  from  cuttings.  Hedera 
umhellifern,  referred  by  some  botanists  to  Os- 
moxylon   amboinense,   a   native   of   Amboyna,   is 


said  to  produce  a  finely  aromatic  wood;  and 
Hedera  Icrebinlhinacea,  bj'  some  botanists  called 
Beptapleurum  steUatum,  a  Ceylonese  species, 
yields  a  resinous  substance  which  smells  like 
turpentine.  The  Boston  or  .Japanese  ivy  ( Vitis 
iiieonstans  or  Ampelopsis  iriciispidata)  and  the 
Virginia  creeper  (Viiis  hederacea  or  Ampelop- 
sis  quinquefolia)  belong  to  the  same  natural 
order  as  the  grape.  They  are  shrubby,  hardy 
ornamental  climbers,  cling  by  tendrils  opposite 
the  leaves,  and  are  especially  attractive  in  their 
autumnal  coloration.  The  Boston  i\-y  has  tbree- 
lobed  or  trifoliate  leaves,  the  Virginia  creeper 
five  leaflets  upon  rather  long  petioles.  The  Bos- 
ton ivy  clings  closely  to  walls,  is  of  rapid  growth, 
and  is  one  of  tlie  best  hardy  vines  for  city  grow- 
ing. The  ground-ivy  (Sepeta  (Jlechoina)  is  a 
plant  of  the  mint  family  that  trails  over  the 
ground.  The  poison-i\y  or  poison-oak  ( Rhus 
Toxicodendron)  somewhat  resembles  the  Virginia 
creeper  in  the  appearance  of  its  leaves,  and  is 
sometimes  mistaken  for  it.  Its  leaflets,  how- 
ever, are  three  in  number,  and  are  not  palmately 
arranged  upon  a  common  leafstalk.  This  plant 
possesses  an  irritant  poison,  and  bathing  the 
affected  parts  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  lead 
acetate  is  highly  recommended  as  a  remedy.  Ac- 
cording to  some  botanists,  the  name  Rhus  Toxi- 
codendron should  be  applied  to  a  small  southern 
shrub,  and  Rhus  radieans  to  the  common  form. 
The  German  ivy  ( (iynoxys  cordi folia,  or  Senecio 
scandens)  is  a  plant  belonging  to  the  family 
CompositiE. 

IVY  LANE  CLUB.  A  club  founded  in  1740 
by  Dr.  .lohnson.  Its  meetings  were  held  at  the 
King's  Head,  in  I\'y  Lane,  London.     See  Clubs. 

IVY  OWL.  A  fanciful  name  for  the  English 
tawny  owl  (Syrium  aluco) ,  which  frequents  ivy- 
grown  ruins.     See  Owl. 

IWAKURA,  e-wil'koo-ra,  Tomomi,  Prince 
(1835-8.3).  A  Japanese  statesman,  born  in  Kioto, 
of  one  of  the  illustrious  families  of  the  great 
Minamoto  (q.v. )  clan.  He  became  a  Chamber- 
lain in  the  Imperial  household  of  the  ilikado 
Komei  (1847-66),  father  of  the  present  Emperor, 
Mutsuhito  (q.v.).  He  was  one  of  the  88  out  of 
the  total  number  of  136  kuge,  or  Court  nobles, 
who  opposed  the  opening  of  the  ports  to  foreign 
commerce.  In  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  troubled 
politics  of  the  time,  Iwakura  fell  into  disgrace 
and  was  banished.  Later  he  became  the  agent 
and  firm  ally  of  the  revolutionary  leaders,  and 
was  the  means  of  carrying  tlirougli  the  palace 
revolution  of  January,  1868,  by  which  the  men 
in  the  progressive  party  got  possession  of  the 
person  of  the  Emperor  and  reconstructed  the 
Government.  In  this  Iwflkura  became  one  of 
the  highest  officers,  and  thenceforth  one  of  the 
chief  progressive  leaders  of  the  Empire,  carrying 
through  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system  with 
vigor  and  wisdom.  He  never  saw  a  foreigner 
until  middle  life:  yet  as  Jlinister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  he  proved  himself  a  match  for  the  for- 
eign envoys,  and  in  1872  led  tlie  great  embassy  to 
the  treaty  powers  of  the  world  to  secure  if  pos- 
sible some  modification  of  the  treaties  with  them. 
On  his  return  he  opposed  the  proposed  war  with 
Korea,  and  carried  through  the  measure  which 
commuted  the  hereditary  pensions  of  the  samurai 
(q.v.),  by  which  the  Treasury  was  relieved  of 
Iiea\'y  financial  burdens  and  the  nation  enabled 
to  enter  upon  a  new  phase  of  development.     On 
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(he  night  of  Januaiv  14,  1873,  an  attempt  was 
made  by  nine  assassins  to  kill  him,  i)nt  he 
esiappd.  He  reiiiaiia'J  the  Mikado's  ehicl  conn- 
eilor  until  his  death.  Uis  sou.  I'lince  iwakuia 
'I'ouiosada,  became  one  of  the  chief  ofliceis  ot  the 

t'l>Ull. 

IWEIN,  e'wftH.  (1)  A  knight  of  Arthur's 
itouud  Tahh',  wliose  story  was  us»'d  in  the  twelfth 
century  by  Chrestien  de  Troyes  in  his  ('liei<ilicr 
au  Lion.  Iweiu  kills  a  knight  at  an  eucliauted 
spring,  and  marries  his  widow,  I/andine;  hut 
leaves  her.  promising  to  return  in  a  year.  Fail- 
ing to  keep  his  word,  he  loses  Laiidine's  love,  and. 
beeomiiig  iusane.  wanders  about  until,  after  nuiny 
adventures,  he  is  af;ain  reconciled  with  l^andine. 
(2)  The  most  important  and  complete  work  of 
Harlmann  von  Aue.  It  is  an  independent  and 
free  adaptation  of  Chrestien  de  Troyes's  Cheealier 
au  Lion. 

IXI'ON  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  'If/u.-).  In  Greek 
legend,  a  king  of  the  Lapithie  (q-V. ).  He  mar- 
ried ])ia.  the  daughter  of  DcVoneus,  and  later 
by  treadiery  caused  his  death.  When  no  one 
would  purify  liim  from  the  murder  he  prayed  to 
Zeus,  who  pardoned  him,  invited  him  to  his 
table,  and  gave  him  immortality.  Intoxicated 
by  the  nectar,  he  souglit  to  seduce  Hera,  but  was 
deceived  by  a  eloiul  in  lier  image,  and  by  this 
became  father  of  the  centaurs  ((|.v. ).  As  a 
punishment  he  was  fastened  by  serpent  bonds 
to  a  tiery  wheel  jierpetually  rolling  through  the 
air.  Later  writers  transferred  the  .scene  of  his 
punishment  to  Tartarus.  The  storj-  is  later  tlian 
the  Homeric  and   Hesiodic  poetry. 

IXTAPALAPA,  v'sta-pa-lii'pa.  A  suburb  of 
Jlexico  t'ity  (M;ip,  .Mexico,  U  9).  It  was  an  im- 
portant place  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  by 
Cortes.     Population,  about  ."5000. 

IXTLILXOCHITL  II.,  fst-lels6-che't'l 
(c. l.">ll(l  c'.l.'i-'iO  I .  A  chief  of  the  Tezeucans.  the 
most  civilized  among  the  primitive  races  of  Mex- 
ico. Ixtlilxochitl  was  the  son  of  the  famous  King 
Netzalnialpilli,  and  at  his  father's  death  (1510) 
he  disputed  the  right  of  his  elder  brother  to  the 
throne,  seeking  help  to  establish  himself  as 
King  (1.520)  from  the  Spaniards.  > who  had  ar- 
rived to  begin  their  career  of  conquest.  He  sup- 
porte(]  ihem  throughout,  tlius  gaininu  the  hatred 
of  other  native  princes,  of  his  kindred,  the  .\ztecs, 
and  even  of  his  own  people ;  bvit  lie  persevered, 
and.  according  to  Cortes.  bro\ight  .'jO.OOO  follow- 
ers to  aid  in  the  Spanish  siege  of  Mexico.  After 
its  fall  he  became  a  Christian,  with  the  new 
name  nernan  Cortes,  and  his  godfather  took 
him  with  himself  to  Hibucras   (1525). 

IXTLILXOCHITL,  FKRX.\xno  de  Alva 
( 15(iS  ?ir,lS).  .\  Mexican  historian.  He  was  n 
grandson  of  the  last  native  chief  or  King  of  the 
Tezcuco  tribe  and  of  his  principal  wife,  who  was 
a  daughter  of  Cuitlahuatzin.  the  successor  of 
T^fontezmna.  After  sraduating  at  the  College 
of  the  Holy  Cross  (Santa  Cruz)  at  Tlaltelolco. 
he  was  appointed  interpreter  to  the  viceregal 
court  for  trying  native  eases,  a  position  in  which 
lie  was  able  to  render  jrreat  assistance  to  the 
former  subjects  of  his  family.  His  birth  and 
position  enabled  him  to  gather  a  great  amount 
of  invaluable  information  relating  to  the  past 
history  of  tlie  two  native  peoples  from  whom  he 
was  descended.  He  mastered  the  hieroglyphics 
of    .\nahuac.    made    large    collections    of    manu- 


scripts, familiarized  himself  with  the  traditions 
and  folk-lore  of  the  country,  and  drew  his  infor- 
mation in  some  instances  from  those  who  had 
come  into  contact  with  the  CoiiiiuiHladorcn.  AU 
this  data  he  carefully  presened  in  his  luimcrous 
livlaciotus  hi.stuiicii.s,  which  to  a  large  extent  are 
repetitions  and  condensations  of  each  other.  The 
IJisloria  ChicUimeca  is  the  most  important  of 
his  writings,  and  was  completed  in  lUlG.  Uis 
works,  edited  by  Sefior  Alfredo  Chavero,  were 
published  by  the  Mexican  (iovernnient  in  1891- 
!)2 ;  but  in  manuscript  form  they  were  used  by 
Prescott  in  his  Coiujucsl  of  Mexico. 

lYEMITSU  TOKUGAWA,  ^-ya'mlt'sv  to'- 
kougji'wa  (1(1114-51).  A  Japanese  statesman  of 
the  .seventeenth  centuiy,  grandson  of  lyeyasu, 
the  founder  of  the  Tokugawa  line  of  Shoguns. 
He  succeeded  to  the  title  in  1024,  and  proved 
himself  the  ablest,  after  lyeyasu,  of  the  fifteen 
shoguns  of  the  line.  He  continued,  and  complet- 
ed in  1038-41.  the  policy  of  his  grandfather  in 
excluding  all  foreign  inlluenees,  not  only  exi)el- 
ling  all  foreigners  and  eradicating  every  trace  of 
Christianity,  but  also  forbidding  all  natives,  under 
penalty  of  death,  to  leave  the  country;  and  the 
better  to  secure  this  end,  he  ordered  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  seagoing  vessels.  The  Dutch  were 
confined  to  the  little  artificial  island  of  Deshiraa. 
in  Nagasaki  Harbor,  and  their  intercourse  with 
the  outer  world  was  limited  to  two  ships  a  year. 
The  Knglish  had  already  retired  from  llirado. 
The  persecution  of  the  Christians  was  fierce  and 
bloody,  and  in  IG.'iS  37,000  of  them  were  hurled 
from  the  precipitous  clili's  of  Pappenberg  near 
Nagasaki,  and  thousands  more  were  tortured  to 
death.  He  rebuilt  and  greatly  enlarged  Yedo, 
and  erected  the  gorgeous  shrines  at  Nikko,  where 
he  lies  beside  his  illustrious  grandfather.  Con- 
sult (JrifTis,  The  Mikndo'fs  Empire  (New  York, 
187C). 

I-STEYASU  (or  lEYASIT)  TOKUGAWA, 
6-ya'ya-s'  to'kr^-^rii'svu  (1542-1010).  A  famous 
Japanese  general  and  statesman,  the  first  Shogtm 
of  the  Tokugawa  line,  and  the  founder  of  the 
peace  and  order  under  which  tlie  .Japanese  lived 
from  the  year  1004  to  1868.  Though  a  descendant 
of  the  famous  Minamoto  elan,  his  father  was  a 
humble  peasant.  He  served  with  distinction 
under  both  Xobunaga  and  Hideyoshi  (qq.v. ). 
On  the  death  of  Hideyoshi,  in  1598.  great  dissen- 
sions arose  among  the  territorial  barons  or 
daimios  in  regard  to  his  successor.  Many,  in- 
eluding  lyeyasu.  had  sworn  to  protect  Hide- 
yoshi's  son  Hideyori,  then  a  child  of  si.x.  and  to 
secure  his  succession ;  but  many  more  opposed 
his  claim  as  the  son  of  a  person  of  low  birth, 
and  sided  with  lyeyasu  when  a  movement  against 
him  compelled  him  to  take  up  arms.  In  a  bloody 
battle  at  Sekigahara,  on  October  10.  1000.  lye- 
yasu utterly  routed  his  enemies,  killing  10.000 
of  them.  Wholesale  confiscations  followed,  and 
witli  these  lands  he  rewarded  his  adherents  in 
such  a  way  as  to  secure  his  own  aiithority 
throughout  the  country.  Later  he  captured  the 
castle  at  Osaka,  where  the  child  Hideyori  was 
with  his  mother,  and  in  1003  reported  to  the 
!Mikado.  receiving  from  him  the  appointment  of 
head  of  the  Jlinanioto  clan,  and  that  of  Sei-i-tai 
Shogim.  or  'Barbarian  -  quelling  -  great  -  general.' 
Xot  long  after  he  received  the  submission  and 
lioniage  of  the  barons  at  Yedo.  v.hicli  he  made 
his  capital.    The  better  to  maintain  his  authority, 
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be  ordained  that  ea,cli  of  the  daimios  should, 
with  a  certain  number  of  his  armed  retainers, 
remain  in  Yedo  six  months  of  the  year,  and 
their  wives  and  families  should  be  left  as  host- 
ages when  they  visited  their  own  domains.  He 
then  began  extensive  internal  improvements;  he 
enlarged  the  castle  at  Yedo,  made  streets  and 
canals,  built  bridges,  erected  buildings,  drained 
marshes,  constructed  the  great  highway  called 
Tokaido,  which  runs  along  the  eastern  coast  from 
Yedo  to  Kioto,  and  effected  many  other  great  and 
lasting  improvements  for  the  betterment  of  the 
countn-.  In  ItiOS  he  concluded  peace  with  Korea, 
reestablished  friendly  relations  with  China,  and 
retired  in  favor  of  his  son  Hidetada,  reserving 
to  himself,  however,  a  large  measure  of  control. 
He  then  took  up  his  abode  in  his  castle  at  Sumpu 
(now  Shidzuoka),  in  the  Province  of  Suruga, 
occupying  himself  with  the  collection  of  books 
and  manuscripts,  and  the  composition  (as  is  be- 
lieved) of  the  document,  in  one  hundred  sections, 
known  as  Tlie  Legacy  (or  Testament)  of  lye- 
yasu,  containing  laws  or  rules  to  be  observed  in 
governing  the  country.  His  policy,  which  aimed 
at  the  unification  of  the  country',  included  as  one 
of  its  features  tlie  exclusion  of  aliens  and  the 
alien  religion,  Christianity.  In  1G14  he  issued 
a  proclamation  ordering  all  Romish  propagand- 
ists and  leaders  of  churches  to  be  deported,  their 
churches  to  be  destroyed,  and  compulsory  recan- 
tation of  tlie  faith  by  the  converts.  Large  num- 
l)ers  were  deported,  and  thousands  were  mas- 
sacred in  the  persecutions  that  followed.  The 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  were  expelled,  but  the 
Dutch  and  English,  who  first  arrived  in  Japan 
during  this  period,  received  commercial  privi- 
leges, the  former  being  allowed  to  settle  at 
Nagasaki,  and  the  latter  at  Hirado. 

lyeyasu  died  at  Sumpu,  and  was  buried  at 
Kunosan  in  Surage,  l)ut  later  his  remains  were 
interred  in  a  mausoleum  at  Nikko.  He  was 
canonized  as  To  Sho  Dai-Gonyen,  but  is  com- 
monly spoken  of  as  Gongen  Sama.  His  festival 
falls  on  the  17th  day  of  the  fourth  month.  Con- 
sult: Rein,  Japan  (London.  1884)  ;  Lowder, 
The  Legacy  of  lyeyasu  (Y'okohania,  1874)  ;  and 
Grigsby,  in  the  Transaction's  of  the  Asiatic  So- 
ciety of  Japan,  vol.  viii.     (Tokio,   1875). 

IZABAL,  e'sa-Bii!'.  Capital  of  the  Department 
of  Izuhal,  Guatemala,  situated  in  a  mountainous 
but  very  fertile  district  on  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Tznbal  (or  Golfo  Dulce),  which  is  con- 
nected witli  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  the  Rio  Dulce 
(Map:  Central  America,  C  3).  The  river  is  not 
navigable  for  large  vessels,  and  Livingston,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  has  become  the  port 
through  which  Izabal  exports  ebony,  rosewood, 
and  other  fine  cabinet-woods,  savsaparilla.  cacao, 
and  coffee.     Population,  about  .3000. 

IZABAL,  Lake.  An  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Hon- 
duras in  the  eastern  part  of  Guatemala.  Central 
America  (Jla]):  Central  America.  C  .3).  It  ex- 
tends in  a  southwestern  direction  for  36  miles, 
and  has  a  width  of  about  1 1  miles.  Its  depth  is 
sufficient  for  large  steamers,  but  the  bar  at  the 
mouth  makes  it  difficult  of  navigation. 

IZAIjCO,  e-slil'ko.  A  remarkable  volcano, 
near  the  Pacific  Coast,  36  miles  northwest  of 
the  city  of  San  Salvador.  Guatemala.  It  sud- 
denly burst  out  of  the  plain  in  1793.  and  since 
then  has  been  active  at  regular  intervals.  Great 
quantities   of   material   have   been   ejected,    and 


the  cone,  which  has  gradually  risen  to  the  height 
of  about  2000  feet,  is  estimated  to  contain  27,- 
000,000  cubic  yards  of  debris.  It  is  one  of  the 
series  known  as  the  San  Salvador  group  of  vol- 
canoes that  forms  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
Guatemalan  coast. 

IZAMAL,  e'sa-mal'.  A  town  in  the  Mexican 
Stale  of  Yucatan,  situated  41  miles  by  rail 
east  of  ilerida  ( Map :  Mexico,  P  7  ) .  It  is  noted 
chiefly  for  its  ancient  ruins,  which  have  inter- 
ested many  eminent  archicologists,  among  others 
Charnay  and  Bourbourg.  Population,  about 
COOO. 

IZ'ABD,  George  (1776-1828).  An  American 
soldier,  son  of  Ralph  Izard.  He  was  born  at 
Richmond,  England.  He  graduated  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Pennsylvania  in  17U2,  then  went  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  entered  the  military  school  at 
Kensington,  and  after  a  short  stay  there  studied 
at  Edinburgh.  Marburg,  and  Metz.  He  was  ap- 
I'ointed  lieutenant  of  United  States  artillery  on 
June  7,  1794;  retunied  to  America  in  1797.  was 
sent  to  Charleston  as  the  engineer  of  Castle 
Pinckney,  and  later  commanded  Fort  Mifflin 
and  West  Point.  He  was  then  for  a  short  time 
secretary  of  the  American  Legation  at  Lisbon. 
He  resigned  from  the  army  in  1803.  but  at  the 
beginning  of  the  War  of  1812  reentered  it  as 
colonel  of  the  Second  Artillery,  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  major-general.  He  was  ordered  to  the 
northern  frontier,  where  he  served  at  first  under 
General  Wade  Hampton,  and  later  in  conjunction 
vrith  tiencral  Brown  near  Niagara,  where  his 
conduct,  though  approved  by  the  Government, 
aroused  popular  critiei.sm.  This  led  to  his  pub- 
lishing in  1816  a  volume  entitled  Official  Corre- 
spondence icith  the  ^Var  Department,  lSUf-15. 
President  Monroe  appointed  him  Governor  of 
Arkansas  Territory  in  1825,  a  post  which  he  held 
until  his  death. 

IZARD,  R.\LPH  (1742-1804).  An  American 
patriot  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  born  near 
Charleston,  S.  C.  He  inherited  a  large  estate; 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  England,  and  on  his 
return  to  America  passed  his  time  chiefly  in  New 
York  as  a  young  man  of  fashion.  Returning  to 
England  in  1771.  he  lived  in  London  until  1774, 
when  he  went  to  the  Continent  because  of  the  im- 
pending war  between  England  and  her  American 
Colonies.  From  1776  to  1779  he  was  nominally 
commissioner  of  the  United  States  to  Tuscanv, 
but  remained  during  the  greater  part  of  this 
period  at  Paris,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
controversy  between  Franklin  and  Arthur  Lee, 
siding  with  the  latter  and  vigorously  attacking 
the  former.  In  1780  he  returned  to  America,  and 
soon  afterwards  pledged  his  valuable  estate  to 
enable  Congress  to  procure  ships  of  war  from 
Europe.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Continental 
Congress.  1782-83,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate  from  1789  to  1795.  His 
correspondence  was  published  bv  his  daughter  in 
1844. 

IZCOHUATL,  e'ski'iwii't'l.  or  IZIOCATL, 
e'se-6-ka't'l.  or  IZCOATL,  e'sko-ii't'l  (?-1436). 
First  Emperor  of  the  Aztecs.  He  began  to  reign 
in  1427,  and  joined  with  the  princes  of  Tezcuco 
and  Tlaltelolco  in  an  attempt  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  ilaxtla.  Emperor  of  Tepanee.  They  suc- 
ceeded after  a  campaign  of  nearly  four  months 
and  captured  the  tyrant,  of  whom  they  made  a 
sacrifice.    Izcohuatl  afterwards  did  much  for  the 
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mental  and  material  improvement  of  his  own 
btatc  and  |>oople. 

IZDUBAR'.    See  Gilgamesh. 

IZMAILOFF,  ez'ma-e'lAf,  Alexander  Efimo- 
MTCii  ( l"7!1-18:il ).  A  Russian  poet  and  writer  of 
fables,  born  in  Moscow,  lie  was  educated  at  tlie 
School  of  Mines,  and  shortly  after  was  appointed 
Governor  at  Archangel,  then  at  Tver.  He  is 
chiefly  known  by  the  hundred  and  twenty  odd 
fables  in  which  he  portrays  Russian  character- 
istics. A  collection  of  them  was  published  in 
1814;  he  also  contributed  to  periodical  litera- 
ture and  wrote  romances  such  as  liiednaia 
Matcha  (1801).  The  seventh  edition  of  his 
poems  appeared  in  1849,  and  his  complete  works 
were  issued  ir.  1849. 

IZBAIIi,  iz'ra-il.    See  Azbael. 
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IZTACCIHUATL,  f-stak's^-wil't'I.  A  lofty 
mountain  in  .Mexico,  situated  just  north  of  Popo- 
catepetl, 40  miles  southeast  of  the  City  of  Mexico. 
It  is  of  volcanic  origin,  but  has  no  crater.  It 
is  oblong  in  shape,  and  its  summit  is  covered 
witli  perpetual  snow;  its  profile  resembles  a 
woman  lying  wrapped  in  a  white  shroud,  whence 
its  name,  which  means  'White  Lady.'  Its  height 
is  about  17,000  feet.  On  a  clear  day,  from  the 
valley  of  Mexico,  it  is  a  most  impressive  and 
inspiring  sight. 

IZTJCAR,  ^■sOo'kiir.  A  city  and  district  of 
Puebla,  Mexico,  situated  3^  miles  southwest  of 
the  city  of  Puebla.  at  the  base  of  Popocatepetl 
(Map:  Mexico.  K  8).  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
rich  sugar  region,  and  has  railway  communica- 
tion with  Puebla.     Population,  about  12,000. 


J  The  tenth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet, 
and  tlic  latest  letter  added  to  our 
script.  In  form,  J  was  at  first  merely  a 
variation  of  I.  and  both  characters 
were  used  interchangeably  for  either 
vowel  or  consonant.  A  differentiation 
later  followed  in  the  value  of  the  symbols.  .J  was 
appropriated  to  represent  the  consonant  sound,  I 
was  confined  to  the  vowel.  In  English  this 
usage  did  not  become  established  until  the  seven- 
teenth century.  In  the  minuscule  letter  the  dot 
over  the  ;'  is  a  proof  of  its  original  identity 
with  i. 

Pho>"ETIC  Chabacteb.  In  English  /  has  the 
composite  sound  of  (i  +  r/i,  as  in  judge.  It  is 
thus  a  combination  of  the  voiced  dental  explosive 
and  the  voiced  palatal  spirant.  In  French,  how- 
ever, the  spirant  value  (^/i)  alone  is  given  the 
letter,  as  in  jour  [j  pronounced  as  the  z  in  Eng- 
lish azure)  ;  in  German  ;'  has  the  original  y-sound 
of  the  Latin  i-consonant :  in  Spanish  the  /  has  a 
sound  resembling  a  guttural  ch.  As  to  its  source, 
the  English  j  appears  chiefly  in  words  derived 
from  the  Romance  languages,  and  hence  from  the 
Latin  /  ( i ) ,  or  di.  Thus,  the  English  word  'to 
judge'  has  its  ;  from  the  OF.  jugier,  Lat.  judi- 
care;  on  the  other  hand.  Eng.  'journal'  is  through 
the  French  journal  from  the  Lat.  diurnalis.  Be- 
fore the  differentiation  of  ./  and  /  in  English  the 
combination  Gi  for  J  was  sometimes  used  in  Mid- 
dle English,  as  in  Giires  for  Jeics,  no  doubt  under 
Romance  influence;  cf.  Ital.  Giovanni,  from  Lat. 
Johannes. 

JABALPUR,  jubul-poor',  or  JTTBBTIL- 
PORE.  A  division  of  the  Central  Provinces 
(q.v.),  British  India.  It  comprises  the  districts 
of  .Jabalpur.  Saugor,  Damoh.  Seoni.  and  Mandla, 
and  has  an  area  of  19.003  square  miles.  Popula- 
tion, in  1891,  2,375.600:  in  1901,  2,061,000.  Capi- 
tal. .Jabalpur. 

JABALPUR.  or  JTJBBTTLPORE.  The  cap- 
ital of  a  district  and  division  of  the  Central 
Provinces,  and  one  of  the  most  important  rail- 
road junctions  of  British  India,  near  the  Xer- 
budda  River,  200  miles  southwest  of  Allahabad 
(Map:  India.  D  4).  It  is  1458  feet  above  the 
sea.  picturesquely  situated  in  a  hilly,  rock-en- 
circled basin  marked  with  numerous  gorges.  Tlio 
town  has  wide  and  straight  streets,  an  industrial 
school,  and  a  military  establishment.  It  manu- 
factures cotton  goods  and  carpets,  and  its  ex- 
port and  import  trade  is  of  considerable  impor- 
tance.    It  was  formerly  the  great  centre  of  the 


Thugs  or  stranglers,  who  were  eventually  sup- 
pressed by  the  British  Government.  The  Marble 
Rocks,  eleven  miles  distant,  is  a  favorite  excur- 
sion place  and  a  scene  of  great  natural  beauty 
and  interest.  Population,  in  1891,  84.500;  in 
1001,  89,700. 

JAB'BOK  (Heb.  ijabbok,  copious  river,  prob- 
ably from  TjSkak,  to  pour  forth).  A  stream  of 
the  East  .Jordan  country,  which  rises  near  Rab- 
bath  Amnion,  and  after  a  course  of  about  65 
miles,  not  taking  into  account  its  numerous 
windings,  empties  into  the  .Jordan  23  miles  north 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  modem  name  is  Xahr 
ez-Zerqa  ( 'blue  river' ) .  Its  banks  offer  some 
of  the  most  picturesque  scenery  of  Palestine. 
Before  the  conquest  of  Canaan  it  separated  the 
territories  of  Ammonites  and  Amorites  (.Joshua 
xii.  2 ) ,  and  later  flowed  through  the  Land  of  Gad. 
On  its  banks  .Jacob  had  his  encounter  with  the 
mysterious  antagonist  (Gen.  xxxii.  24-25),  though 
it  may  be  that  the  Yamuck  was  the  stream 
originally  meant. 

JAB1RU  (Brazilian  name).  (1)  A  large 
stork  [Mijcteria  Americana) ,  common  in  tropical 
America,  and  occasionally  found  as  far  north  as 
Texas.  It  is  about  4  feet  long  and  7  feet  across 
the  wings.  The  plumage  is  pure  white,  but  the 
head  and  neck  are  destitute  of  feathers  and  are 
black,  with  a  reddish  or  flesh-colored  ring  around 
the  base  of  the  neck.  The  bill  is  a  foot  long,  very 
thick  at  the  base,  and  slightly  bent  upward  at 
the  tip.  The  jabiru  is  the  only  true  stork  (sub- 
family Ciconiiyice)  found  in  North  America. 
(2)  Two  other  storks,  one  Oriental  and  the  other 
African,  which  are  so  closely  allied  that,  were 
they  not  widely  separated,  they  would  probably 
be  considered  as  members  of  a  single  genus.  The 
former  is  the  black-bellied  jabiru  of  Australia 
(Xenorhynchiis  Ausiralis) .  represented  in  South- 
eastern Asia  by  a  similar  species  or  variety:  and 
the  latter  is  the  handsome  'saddle-billed'  stork 
(Ephippiorhynchus  Senegalensis)  of  the  Sudan, 
one  of  the  most  common  and  conspicuous  wading 
birds  of  the  marshy  region  of  the  Upper  Xile. 

JABLOCHKOFF    (ya'bloch-k6f)     CANDLE. 

See  Eij:cTRir  Liohtixg. 

JABLONOWSKI,  yii'bld-ndv'sk*,  Joseph 
Alexander  (1712-77).  A  Polish-German  patron 
of  letters.  He  was  Waywode  of  Xowogrodek.  and 
left  his  fatherland  in  1768.  He  went  to  I>ip- 
zig.  where  he  endowed  the  .Tahlonowski  Scien- 
tific   Association,   and   offered   three   prizes    for 
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monographs  on  Polish  history,  economics,  and 
matlu'iiiatics  or  physics.  Tliis  association  began 
its  \v<irk  in  1774,  and  after  an  interval  of  inac- 
tivity was  revived  in  1828.  It  published  Aclti 
Socictalis  Jablonoviana;  (1772-73);  \ova  Acta 
(1802-45):  and  the  .series  of  prize  inonograi)lis 
(1847  sqq.).— Stanislas  (1034-1702).  of  the 
same  family,  was  one  of  the  conspirators  against 
King  Michael,  and  a  leader  of  the  Poles  in  the 
war  with  Turkey,  lie  was  made  a  German  jirincc 
by  the  Enipenn'  Leopold  for  his  service^  at 
Vienna.  Jonsac's  Ilixtoire  dc  Slaiiislas  Jablo- 
novs-Ki  was  translated  into  Polish  by  a  second 
Pri.nce  Stanislas  (1790-1878),  a  Polish  artil- 
lery  olllcor. 

JABLONSKI,.  ya-bh'm'slvc.  Daniel  '  Ern.st 
(lt;tlO-1741).  A  Polisli  Protestant  theologian, 
born  near  Dantzic.  Prussia.  He  studied  in  the 
Frankfort  University  and  in  those  of  England 
and  the  Netherlands.  In  1083  he  took  charge 
of  the  Kcfiirmcd  Church  in  Magdeburg,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  as  a  preacher.  Three 
years  afterwards  he  l)ccame  rector  at  the  Jlora- 
vian  College.  Lissa.  Frederick  I.  chose  him  fur 
his  cluiplnin  (10!I1-!I3).  and  by  IG'J!)  he  was  tlie 
leading  bishop  of  the  Moravian  Church.  That 
year  he  pulilislied  his  Ilrhnir  fUblc,  and  he  also 
brought  out  an  edition  of  the  Tiilniiid  (  1715-21 ), 
besides  translating  into  Latin  Bentley's  sermons 
on  "A  Confutation  of  Atheism."  which  formed 
the  first  course  of  the  Boyle  Lectures.  His  knowl- 
edge of  Oriental  languages  was  one  of  his  qualifi- 
cations for  the  presidency  of  the  Berlin  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  ( 1733),  and  he  lal)ored  long, 
though  unsuc(!essfully.  to  liring  nliout  a  luiion 
between  the  followers  of  Calvin  and   l.uthcr. 

•JABON,  iia-Ron',  or  JABONCILLO,  iiiib.'.n- 
the'IyA.     See  Soai-fi.sh. 

JABORAN'DI.  A  name  given  in  South 
America  in  several  species  of  plants  used  as 
diaphoretics.  The  plants  grow  chiefiy  in  Brazil, 
and  are  most  known  in  the  neighliorhood  of  Per- 
nambuco.  Those  recognized  by  tlie  Pliarmacopa'ia 
of  the  I'nited  States  are  Pilocarpus  Selloanus  and 
Pilocarpus  .laborandi.  When  bruised  the  leaves 
are  aromatic,  and  ta.ste  somewhat  bitter.  The 
important  constituents  are  a  volatile  oil  and  two 
alk.aloids  called  pilocarpine  and  jaborine.  The 
latter  alkaloid  somewhat  resembles  atrojiine  in 
its  action.  An  infusion  of  the  leaves  or  a  fluid 
extract  or  tincture  may  be  given  internally:  or 
one  of  the  salts  may  be  administered  with  a 
hypodermic  .syringe.  When  an  infusion  of  00 
grains  of  the  dried  leaves  is  swallowed,  it  pro- 
duces in  the  course  of  two  or  three  minutes  .a 
flushing  of  the  face,  and  in  the  course  of  five  or 
six  minutes  drops  of  sweat  appear  on  the  fore- 
head, and  soon  afterwards  on  other  parts  of  the 
body  and  limbs.  When  sweating  is  established 
the  f.ace  becomes  pale,  and  a  profuse  secretion 
of  saliva  and  nasal  and  bronchial  mucus  is 
poured  out  upon  the  mucous  surface,  and  often 
there  is  an  abundant  secretion  of  tears.  The 
salivation  is  often  so  profuse  as  to  interfere 
with  speech.  The  average  duration  of  sweating 
is  about  one  hour  and  a  half,  and  the  tempera- 
ture usually  falls  1°  F.  The  average  loss  of  fluid 
by  sweating  is  nearly  two  pints,  but  the  loss  is 
said  sometimes  to  be  four  quarts  if  the  salivary 
and  mucous  secretions  are  included.  Sometimes, 
though  rarely,  sweating  does  not  take  place,  but 
salivation  is  more  frequently  absent  than  sweat- 


ing. When  one  of  these  is  diminished  the  other 
is  increased.  Vomiting  is  a  usual  occurrence, 
but  the  nausea  is  not  great.  The  quantity  of 
urine  .secreted  during  the  sweating  is  diminished 
and  is  passed  with  pain.  I'rea  ai)])ears  in  tho 
Iierspiration  and  saliva.  The  pulse  is  quickened 
at  first  and  later  slowed,  and  the  arterial  tension 
is  incn'ased.  Larger  doses  later  cause  marked 
cardiac  depression.  The  sight  frequently  be- 
conu's  dinuned — an  elTect  attributed  to  the  action 
of  the  drug  on  the  nuisdes  of  accommodation 
belonging  t«  the  lens.  (See  Kye. )  .Jaboiandi  is 
an  elfective  galactagogue,  or  promot<'r  of  the 
lacteal  secretion.  The  hypodermic  injection  of 
one-sixth  or  one  fifth  of  a  grain  of  pilocarpine 
or  the  hydrochloratc  pro<luccs  much  the  same 
effects  as  the  internal  administration  of  tho 
infusion  of  the  leaves,  but  the  action  is  more 
promjit  as  well  as  more  la.sting.  With  the  hypo- 
dermic injection  sweating  always  takes  place, 
ami  vomiting  is  less  frequent.  Applied  lo<'ally 
to  tlie  eye  it  causes  marked  contraction  of  the 
pupil  and  diminution  of  intraocular  tension. 
In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  action  of 
pilocarpine  is  antagonistic  to  that  of  atropine. 

The  medical  uses  of  jaborandi  are  few,  and  it 
should  be  used  internally  only  with  caution,  on 
account  of  its  depressing  action  upon  the  heart. 
It  has  been  employed  to  cause  absorption  of 
ell'usions  into  the  .serous  cavities,  either  those  of 
inflanmiatory  origin,  such  as  pleurisy,  or  those 
due  to  cin\ilalory  failure  or  insiillieient  action 
of  the  kidneys,  such  as  hydrothorax  and  dropsy. 
It  may  be  said  that  other  remedies  may  be  fovmd 
which  are  (]uite  as  elficaeious  and  lack  the  de- 
pressing efl'ect.  In  uraemia  and  eclampsia  it  has 
been  used,  but  Veratrum  viride  is  now  pref<>rred. 
In  conjunction  with  morphine  it  is  employe<l  as 
an  antidote  in  atropine  poisoning.  Its  chief  use, 
however,  is  in  glaucoma  (q.v,),  in  which  its 
local  application  to  the  eye  causes  diminution 
of  the  intraocular  tension.  It  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed to  break  up  adhesions  of  the  iris  by 
contracting  the  pupil.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
alternated  with  atropine,  which  causes  dilatation. 
It  is  used  internally  and  locally  to  cause  a 
thicker  and  coar.ser  growth  of  hair. 

JACA.  jii'ka.  A  tropical  tree,  closely  related 
to  tlie  breadfruit.      See  .lArK-TKKE. 

JAC'AMAR  (Fr.,  Sp.  jncamrir.  from  Brazil- 
ian j'lcamarica) .  One  of  the  birds  of  the  tropi- 
cal American  family  Galbulida",  of  which  about 
twenty-four  species  are  known,  all  inhabitant's  of 
the  region  east  of  the  Andes.  They  are  com- 
paratively small,  are  brilliant  in  plvimage.  re- 
semble the  bee-eaters  of  the  Old  World,  and  in 
their  habits  are  like  the  arboreal  insectivorous 
kingfishers.  The  Brazilians  call  them  'foolish' 
on  account  of  their  stupidity.  .lacamars  build 
their  nests  in  holes  in  banks  or  stumps,  and  lay 
only  two  white  eggs. 

JACANA,  jak'a-na.  Port.  pron.  zha's,i-nii' 
(Brazilian  jnranii).  One  of  the  small,  rail-like 
plovers  of  the  family  Parrida',  remarkable  for 
their  carpal  spurs  and  for  the  extraordinary 
length  of  their  toes  and  claws,  adapted  to  the 
bird's  habit  of  seeking  its  food  (green  sprouts  of 
rice  and  the  like,  insects,  and  small  aquatic 
animals)  by  walking  on  the  floating  leaves  of 
the  water-plants  in  weedy  lakes  and  slow  rivers. 
They  belong  to  the  tropics  of  various  parts  of 
the     world.       The     common     species     of     South 
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America  (Jacana  spinosa),  abundant  in  Guiana 
and  Brazil,  is  about  10  inches  long;  black,  except 
the  back  and  part  of  the  wings,  which  are  of  a 
bright  chestnut  color.  Another  species  {Jacana 
gymnostoma)  is  found  in  tropical  America,  and 
extends  its  range  as  far  north  as  Texas.  The 
prevailing  color  of  the  plumage  is  rich  purplish 
chestnut.  Their  general  habits  are  much  like 
those  of  the  gallinules,  which  they  resemble  in 
bodily  appearance.  The  strong  spur  with  which 
the  bend  of  each  wing  is  armed  is  a  formidable 
weapon  in  the  fighting  that  seems  incessant 
among  them. 

Of  the  ten  or  a  dozen  Old  World  species,  one 
or  two  need  special  mention.  The  pheasant-tailed 
jacana  .  or  "water-pheasant'  (Hjidrophasianus 
chirurqus)  is  a  familiar  bird  throughout  the 
Oriental  I'egion,  and,  like  another  species  (of 
Northern  Australia),  is  often  called  'lotus-bird,' 
bfcause  of  its  fondness  for  places  where  that 
plant  prevails.  Its  colors  are  pleasing,  and  its 
tail  is  prolonged  by  four  very  long  feathers, 
which  suggest  those  of  a  pheasant.  During  the 
rains,  in  their  favorite  haunts,  each  pair  forms 
a  rudo  flat  nest  of  weeds  and  grass,  interwoven 
beneath  with  the  long  shoots  of  aquatic  plants, 
which  support  it  buoyantly  on  the  surface.  All 
the  family  lay  rich  olive-brown  eggs,  closely 
niarkeil  witli  dark  lines.  This  bird  is  a  favorite 
subject  for  representaticm  in  the  native  art  of 
all  tlie  countries  from  India  to  Japan.  The 
genus  Metopedius,  hardly  different  from  the 
American  jacana,  has  representatives  in  Africa, 
Madagascar,  and  India ;  and  the  genus  Hydro- 
lector  belongs  to  Northern  Australia  and  the 
neighboring  islands.  Consult  authorities  for 
South  .\merica.  India,  and  the  East,  mentioned 
under  Bird.     See  Plato  nf  Rails,  etc. 

JACARAN'DA  WOOD  (Brazilian  name). 
A  hard,  heavy,  brown  South  American  wood, 
which  from  its  faint  odor  is  also  called  rosewood. 
It  is  derived  from  several  species  of  Jacaranda,  of 
the  natural  order  Rignoniaecfe.  Several  species 
locally  called  caruba,  etc..  are  employed  medi- 
cinally in  many  South  American  countries. 

JACARi;,  jak'a-ra'.  Port.  pron.  zha'ka-ra' 
(Port,  jricarc,  jacareo,  from  the  Brazilian  name). 
Any  of  the  caymans  or  alligators  (qq.v.)  of 
tropical  America,  the  species  of  which  are  dis- 
tinguished by  some  qualifying  word.  Thus  the 
'jacare  tinga'  is  the  small  six-foot  Caiman  frifio- 
vatiis.  with  the  slender  muzzle  and  black-banded 
tail:  'jacare  nassu'  is  the  great  Caiman  nifirr, 
sometimes  '20  feet  long.  Used  alone,  the  name 
usually  means  the  'common'  cayman  {Caiman 
srlerops).  which  is  very  numerous  from  Southern 
Mexico  to  Northern  Argentina.  It  is  of  medium 
size,  and  is  distinguished  especially  by  the  fact 
that  the  upper  eyelid  is  rugose,  partly  ossified, 
and  often  produced  into  a  small  horn.  All  these 
alligators  spread  into  the  Hooded  forests  in  the 
wet  season  and  congregate  in  the  river-courses 
during  the  dry  season.  They  do  vast  damage  to 
stock,  and  kill  many  human  beings ;  but  their 
hides  are  of  coiiimcrcial  value,  and  their  flesh  is 
eaten  by  all  the  .\mazonian  Indians. 

JACCOTJD.  zha'koTi'.  Fran(;'ois  Sigismond 
(18.30—).  A  French  physician,  born  at  Geneva. 
He  went  to  Paris  about  l.S.'iO  as  a  musie-teachcr : 
studied  medicine,  winning  a  gold  tliedal  in  1S.50. 
and  his  degree  in  ISfiO;  and  in  1863  became 
assistant  in   the   medical   faculty.     He   was   ap- 
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pointed  titular  professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine in  1876,  member  of  the  Academic  de  Medi- 
cine in  1877,  and  in  188.'5  began  to  teach  in  the 
medical  clinic  at  the  Pitie.  He  wrote:  De  I'organ- 
isatioii  des  facultes  de  medecine  en  Allemagne 
(1864),  a  report  on  his  official  investigation; 
Legmis  de  clinique  medicale  (1867-88);  Traite 
de  patholoffie  interne  (7th  ed.  1883);  Du  froid 
connne  cause  de  pneumonie  (1887)  ;  and  a  trans- 
lation from  Graves,  Clinique  medicale  (1861-62)  ; 
i.nd  he  edited  the  Nouveau  dictionnaire  de  medi- 
cine et  de  chiriirgie  (1864-86). 

JACHIN  (ja'kin)  AND  BOAZ.  The  names 
of  the  two  brazen  pillars  which  Solomon  set  up 
in  the  porch  of  the  temple  (I.  Kings  vii.  15-21). 

JACHMANN",  yiiG'man,  Eduard  Karl  Ema- 
nuel ( 1822-87  ) .  A  German  naval  officer,  born  at 
Dantzic.  In  1859-62  he  took  part  in  the  expedi- 
tion to  East  Asia  and  China,  and  in  1864  de- 
feated the  Danes  near  Jasmund,  on  the  island  of 
Riigen,  whereupon  he  was  promoted  to  be  rear- 
admiral.  Placed  at  the  head  of  the  T^Savy  De- 
partment in  1867,  he  was  made  vice-admiral  in 
the  following  year,  and  in  the  Franco-Ciemian 
^^'ar  was  commander  of  the  f4erman  fleet  in  the 
North   Sea. 

JACITARA  (jas'l-ta'ra)  PALM  (South 
American  Indian),  De.imonci(s  macroacanthos.  A 
palm  found  in  the  lowland  forests  of  the  Ama- 
zon. It  has  a  slender,  flexible  stem  which  of- 
ten climbs,  by  means  of  hooks,  to  a  height  of 
60  or  70  feet.  The  outer  part  of  the  stem,  cut 
into  long  strips,  is  much  used  to  make  the 
plaited  cylinders  in  which  grated  cassava-root 
is  squeezed  in  the  process  of  extracting  the 
starch.  These  wicker  cylinders,  which  are  very 
durable,  will  outlast  two  or  three  made  from 
other  fibres.  The  material  seems  suitable  for 
many  other  purposes. 

JACK.  A  piece  of  mechanical  apparatus  for 
raising  heavy  weights  short  distances.  Jacks 
are  made  in  a  variety  of  forms,  but  may  be 
divided  into  screw  jacks,  hydraulic  jacks  and 
geared  jacks.  The  screw  jack  or  jack  screw  is 
so  familiar  a  device  that  no  description  is  neces- 
sary. Hydraulic  jacks  are  portable  forms  of 
hydraulic  presses.  In  geared  jacks  a  combina- 
tion of  levers  and  gearing  takes  the  place  of 
the  screw  of  the  screw  jack  and  the  water  of  the 
hydraulic  jacks.  The  essential  requirement  of 
a  jack  is  that  it  shall  be  of  compact  and  sturdy 
construction  and  shall  be  conveniently  portable. 
The  ordinary  screw  jack  is  an  excellent  illustra- 
tion of  all  these  qualities.  See  Hydraulic 
Press. 

JACK.  In  the  United  States  Navy,  a  blue  flag 
with  white  stars,  corresponding  in  all  respects 
to  the  similar  portions  of  the  national  flag,  which 
is  sometimes  called  the  union.  In  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  the  jack  is  a  flag  which  is  similar 
to  the  upper  quarter  of  the  man-of-war  flag 
which  is  nearest  the  .staff.  In  countries  which 
have  no  union  in  their  man-of-war  flag,  the  jack 
more  nearly  resembles  the  colors  carried  at  the 
stern  e>?cept  in  size.  It  is  set  on  a  staff  at  the 
stem,  or  on  the  bowsprit  cap  of  rigged  ships. 
It  has  no  particular  significance  at  the  present 
time,  but  is  usually  hoisted  in  port,  except  when 
coaling  ship,  or  when  similar  work  is  going  on. 

JACK,  or  JACKFISH.  A  name  applied,  often 
in    connection    with    some    qualifying    word,    to 
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many  fishes,  usually  marked  by  liveliness  of 
action.  ( 1 )  A  pickerel,  especially  the  Eastern 
green  pickerel.  (2)  One  of  the  Californiaii  rCM-k- 
lish  (ISebaslodes  paucispinis) .  (3)  Kither  of 
two  West  Indian  amberfishes  (Heriula  Lulandi 
or  Herioki  Dumerili),  more  often  called  "amber 
jacks.'  (4)  Any  of  various  scads  and  crevalles, 
especially  the  jurel    (q.v.). 

JACK,  Captain.  A  picturesque  character  in 
American  frontier  life  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  called  also  the  Black 
Hunter  or  Black  Rille.  After  the  massacre  <3f 
his  family  and  burning  of  his  home  on  the 
Juniata  by  Indians,  he  devoted  himself  unceas- 
ingly to  vengeance,  and  gathered  about  him  a 
band  of  daring  men.  who  in  Indian  dress  engage<l 
in  a  relentless  pur.suit  of  all  Indians  and  in  the 
defense  of  white  settlers.  The  name  is  applied 
also  to  ICi-EXT-Poos,  the  primipal  leader  of  the 
Modoc  Indians  (q.v.)  in  northern  California  in 
the  war  of  1872-73.  He  acquired  notoriety  by 
the  deliberate  murder  of  General  Canby  while 
attending  a  peace  conference,  for  which  he  and 
others  concerned  in  the  attack  on  the  commis- 
sioners were  hanged,  on  the  final  suppression  of 
the  outbreak. 

JACKAL  (OF.  jackal,  jakal,  Fr.,  Sp.  chacal, 
from  Ar.  jat/al,  from  Pers.  shaghal.  from  Skt. 
srgala,  jackal).  The  common  name  of  a  number 
of  species  of  the  genus  Canis,  abounding  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Southeastern  Europe.  They  agree 
in  all  their  most  important  characters  with 
wolves  and  dogs  (see  Caxid.k).  although  the 
form  and  tail  are  somewhat  fox-like.  The  head 
is  narrow  and  the  muzzle  pointed.  The  ears  are 
erect  and  rather  large.  The  tail  is  not  so  long  as 
in  foxes,  but  is  almost  equally  bushy.  All  the 
jackals  are  of  small  size,  as  compared  with 
wolves,  seldom  exceeding  15  inches  in  height  at 
the  shoulder.  Their  colors  are  buff  and  tawny, 
more  or  less  grizzled:  the  tip  of  tlie  tail  is 
always  dark.  Tliey  make  holes  for  themselves 
in  the  ground,  or  take  possession  of  such  as 
already  exist  among  rocks  or  ruins:  and  in  these 
they  spend  the  day.  not  venturing  abroad,  as  a 
rule,  till  the  dusk  of  evening.  They  hunt  during 
the  night  in  troops,  and  their  bowlings  are  de- 
scribed by  all  who  have  heard  them  as  pecu- 
liarly unpleasant.  The  notion  that  the  Jackal  is 
the  'lion's  provider'  is  one  of  the  exploded  fables 
of  natural  history,  although  it  may  have  some 
foundation  in  the  lion's  occasionally  following  a 
troop  of  jackals  in  full  cry.  and  appropriating 
'the  lion's  share.'  .Tackals  are  not  only  ready  to 
devour  any  animal  which  they  can  rundown,  but 
any  carrion  that  they  may"  find.  They  follow 
armies;  they  dig  up  the  ill-buried  dead;  they 
rob  hen-roost-s  and  outhouses:  but  they  are  as 
omnivorous  a-s  domestic  dogs,  and  eat  farinaceous 
or  other  vegetable  food  when  it  comes  in  their 
way;  they  are  even  said,  like  foxes,  to  enter 
vineyards  and  devour  the  grapes.  They  have  a 
verj-  offensive  smell,  which,  however,  is  said  to 
diminish  through  domestication,  and  they  are 
domesticated  without  difficulty.  Every\vhere 
jackals  interbreed  with  native  dogs,  and  doubt- 
less they  contributed  essentially  to  the  earlv 
etnck.  The  foregoing  applies  especially  to  the 
'common'  jackal  (f'nnis  atireii.i).  which  is  spread, 
with  many  variations,  throughout  the  semi-desert 
region  from  the  Sudan  to  Afghanistan.  India 
and  Burma,  and  also  is  common  on  the  plains  of 
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Greece  and  European  Turkey.  In  Northern 
India  it  is  known  as  "pheal,'  and  in  Southern 
India  as  hhalu,'  and  many  weird  stories  are 
told  of  it  and  its  relations  to  the  tiger.  The 
African  variety  is  rather  larger  and  grayer  than 
the  A.siatic. 

The  black-backed  jackel  or 'tenlie'  (Canis  meso- 
■melaji)  is  a  very  distinct  species,  of  bright  colora- 
tion. The  sides  and  limbs  are  red  to  reddish 
yellow;  the  back  and  end  of  the  tail  are  black. 
It  is  widely  distributed  throughout  Eastern  and 
Southern  Africa,  and  its  handsome  fur  is  highly 
prized.  A  third  .\frican  species,  the  side-striped 
jackal  {Canis  adustus) .  called  "rubuyo'  on  the 
West  Coast,  and  "canduc"  eastwardly.  is  widely 
scattered  south  of  the  equator,  and  differs  from 
the  others  in  having  rather  shorter  and  much 
darker  ears,  and  the  sides  marked  with  one  or 
more  curving  light  bands,  bordered  with  black — 
a  feature,  however,  which  is  highly  variable. 
Compare  Dog,  Fox,  Wolf;  and  see  Plate  of 
Foxes  an»  .Tackai.s. 

JACK-AMEND-ALL.  A  nickname  given  to 
Jack  Cade  ( q.v.). 

JACK  AND  JILL.  A  nursery  song.  The 
name  Jill  is  a  corruption  of  the  Norman  Julienne, 
once  common  in  England  in  the  form  Gillian. 
The  prototypes  of  Jack  and  .Jill  in  Xorse 
mythologj-  arc  two  children  rescued  bj-  the  moon 
from  their  father,  who  forced  them  to  draw 
water  all  day.  The  Scandinavian  peasantry  still 
see  in  the  spots  on  the  face  of  the  moon  the 
chililren  witli  (heir  pail. 

JACK  AND  THE  BEAN-STALK.  .\  nur- 
sery legend  found  in  the  fiplk-lore  of  many  peo- 
ples. The  harp  has  been  interpreted  as  the  wind, 
the  bags  of  treasures  as  the  rain,  the  red  hen  as 
the  sun. 

JACKASS.  A  domestic  donkey;  often  abbre- 
viated into  'jack,'  especially  to  designate  an 
entire  male.     Sec  paragraph    Dnnley  under  Ass. 

JACKASS  KINGFISHEB.  See  Laughing 
Jackass. 

JACKASS  PENGUIN.  Any  penguin  of  the 
genus  Spheniscus,  so  called  from  their  cry,  which 
is  similar  to  the  braying  of  a  donkey.  See 
Penguin. 

JACK   BRAG.      A    pretentious   character   in 

Theodore  Hook's  novel  of  the  same  name  (1837). 

JACKDAW.  A  familiar  Old  World  crow 
tCorvus  moneduln) .  very  widely  distributed  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  Africa.  It  is  13  or 
\A  inches  long,  and  deep  black  in  color,  appearing 
dark  gray  on  the  neck,  but  with  a  steel-blue 
gloss  elsewhere.  It  frequents  towns  and  villages, 
and  makes  its  home  in  towers,  steeples,  old 
chimneys,  and  similar  places.  It  is  more  or  less 
gregarious  and  social,  is  easily  domesticated,  and 
exhibits  great  shrewdness  in  all  its  actions. 
Like  other  crows,  it  has  considerable  power  of 
mimicry,  and  makes  an  interesting  and  often  an 
amusing  pet.  It  builds  a  large  nest  of  sticks 
and  twigs,  lined  with  wool  and  other  soft  sub- 
stances, and  lays  four  to  seven  eggs,  similar  to 
those  of  American  crows. 

JACKDAW  OF  RHEIMS.  remz.  The.  One 
of  the  best-known  of  the  Innoldshi/  Legends,  the 
story  of  a  jackdaw  which  stole  the  ring  of  a 
cardinal,  and.  through  the  curse  laid  by  the  cardi- 
nal on  the  thief,  was  aflBicted  until  he  restored 
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the  ring.  He  afterwards  became  a  very  upright 
bird,  and  on  his  death  was  canonized  by  tl^ 
name  of  Jim  Crow.  The  legend  is  in  verse,  and 
shows  the  author's  singular  facility  in  metrical 
arrangement.  It  has  been  made  into  a  "comic 
cantata'  with  very  effective  music  by  George 
Fox. 

JACKET  (OF.  jaguette,  jaquet,  diminutive  of 
jaque,  Sp.  jaco.  It.  giaco,  Eng.  jack,  cheap  coat 
of  mail).  A  long  cylinder  of  steel  surrounding 
the  tube  of  a  gun  for  about  half  its  length  from 
the  breech  end  and  projecting  slightly  beyond 
the  latter.     See  Obdxaxce;  Guxs,  Naval. 

JACK  FROST.  The  personification  of  frost 
or  cold  in  nursery  tales. 

JACK  HORNER.  An  old  and  familiar  Eng- 
lish nursery  rhyme.  Various  explanations  of 
its  origin  have  been  given.  It  is  said  that  the 
Abbot  of  Glastonbury  sent  to  Henrj-  VIII.,  or 
to  the  commissioners,  when  the  estates  of  the 
monasteries  were  seized,  the  title  deeds  to  certain 
manors,  and  for  safety  inclosed  them  in  a  pasty, 
which  was  intrusted  to  a  messenger.  The  latter 
opened  the  crust  and  extracted  the  deeds  of  the 
manor  of  Wells,  and  the  abbot  was  punished 
for  having  withheld  them.  The  rhyme  is  said  by 
Halliwell  to  be  derived  from  ".Jack  and  his  Step- 
dame."  an  older  production. 

JACKING.  A  form  of  hunting  and  fishing 
formerly  much  resorted  to,  but  now  generally 
regarded  as  unsportsmanlike.  The  method  of 
jacking  deer  is  to  wait  until  the  animal  comes 
down  to  the  water's  edge  to  drink,  when  the 
himter  noiselessly  approaches  it  in  a  small  boat 
or  canoe,  which  has  a  bright  jack  lantern  fitted 
to  the  bow.  The  device  not  only  fascinates  the 
deer,  but  holds  its  attention  long  enough  to 
enable  the  hunter  to  take  a  deliberate  aim,  in 
which  he  is  greatly  aided  by  the  reflection  of  the 
light  on  the  animal's  eyes.  A  similar  device  is 
sometimes  used  in  fishing  at  night.  See  Deeb- 
Stj^lking  :    HVNTIXC. 

JACK-IN-THE-GREEN.  The  name  of  one 
of  the  principal  characters  in  the  May  day  festiv- 
ities in  England.  The  part  is  usually  taken  by 
a  boy.  whose  costume  is  profusely  adorned  with 
wreaths  of  flowers  or  greens.  Sometimes  called 
■lack-a-fireen.  Consult  Strutt.  Sports  and  Pas- 
times of  the  English  People,  ed.  by  Hone  (Lon- 
don, 1830),  and  often  revised  since  then.  See 
May. 

JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT,  India  x  TtRXip 
(ArisfFma  triphiilJxni) .  An  American  perennial 
herb  of  the  natural  order  Aracese,  common  in 
moist,  shad}'  woods.  It  has  a  rather  large, 
flattish  corm  or  tuber  noted  for  its  acridity  and 
often  used  in  domestic  medicine ;  usually  two 
leaves  of  three  leaflets  each:  and  a  clul)-shaped 
spadix  covered  by  a  green  or  purple  spathe  which 
falls  away  in  early  summer  and  exposes  the  con- 
spicuoiis  red  berries  at  maturity.  When  planted 
In  cool,  moist,  rich  soil  the  plant  succeeds  well  in 
gardens. 

JACK  KETCH.  A  former  familiar  title  for 
the  hangman  in  England,  dating  from  the  time 
of  .John  Ketch  (died  1686),  public  executioner 
during  the  reign  of  James  II.  The  name  is  also 
said  to  be  a  corruption  of  -Jacquett's.  from  the 
name  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Tyburn.  In 
France  the  headsman  is  euphemistically  stvled 
M.  de  Paris. 
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JACK  0'  LANTERN.    See  Ignis  Fatuus. 

JACK  PUDDING.  The  English  equivalent  of 
the  German  Hanwurst. 

JACK  RABBIT.     See  Hake. 

JACK  ROBINSON.  A  name  occurring  in  the 
phrase  •Before  you  can  say  Jack  Robinson,' 
with  the  meaning  of  'instantly.'  The  origin  of 
the  phrase  is  unknown.  It  has  been  referred  to 
a  humorous  song  by  Hudson,  a  London  tobac- 
conist; to  a  .Jack  Robin.son  distinguished  by  the 
briefness  of  his  visits  to  his  neighbors  and  his 
hasty  departures;  and  by  Halliwell  to  an  old 
play,  in  which  it  is  cited  under  the  form  "as 
easie     ...     as  tys  to  saye  Jacke!  rohys  on." 

JACK  SALMON.  The  wall-eyed  pike.  See 
Pike-Peecu. 

JACK  SNIPE.  (1)  A  sportsman's  name  in 
America  for  the  'pectoral'  sandpiper  ( Tringa 
maculata)  of  the  books,  also  called  'meadow- 
snipe'  and  'grass-snipe.'  It  is  81,1;  to  9  inches 
long;  the  wing  5  to  5%  inches.  Its  color  is 
yellowish  brown,  striped  with  blackish  above; 
the  scapulars  have  chestnut  edgings ;  belly  and 
chin  white;  throat  and  breast  ashy,  shaded  and 
sharply  streaked;  rump  blackish ;  bill  and  feet 
greenish.  It  is  migratory  in  the  United  States, 
winters  to  the  southward,  and  as  a  rule  breed.s 
only  in  subarctic  Canada  and  Alaska,  where  it 
is  very  numerous  in  summer  west  of  the  Mac- 
kenzie, growing  rare  toward  the  east.     It  is  very 
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abundant,  however,  in  Labrador  in  summer.  Its 
course  of  migration  seems  to  be  mainly  eastward 
of  the  Cordillera  and  plains,  for  it  is  never 
numerous  west  of  Manitoba.  It  is  different  from 
most  sandpipers  in  its  snipe-like  behavior;  that 
is,  it  does  not  go  much  in  flocks,  but  appears 
upon  the  marshes  singly  or  in  pairs. 

(2)  The  'jack  snipe'  or  'half  snipe'  (Gallinagn 
gallinula)  of  Great  Britain  is  a  true  snipe  (q.v.) 
about  half  the  size  of  the  common  typical  species 
of  Europe.  It  is  rather  infrequent  in  England, 
and  is  noted  for  lying  so  close  as  almost  to  be 
trodden  upon  before  rising. 
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JACK'SON.  A  city  and  the  eounty-spat  of 
Jiuksun  Cuuiity,  Mich.,  70  iiiiles  west  of  Detroit; 
oil  the  Ciaiid  Kiver.  :uk1  oh  the  Miohigaii  Central, 
the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  tlie 
Grand  Trunk,  and  the  Cincinnati  Northern  rail- 
roads (Map:  ^Michigan,  J  G).  It  is  built  on 
both  sides  of  the  river;  the  principal  streets  are 
paved  with  brick;  and  among  more  prominent 
features  are  the  State  prison,  a  public  library, 
and  a  fine  t'niteil  Slates  (iovernmcnt  buiUlinL'- 
Jackson  is  the  centre  of  a  productive  farming 
region,  and  coal  an<l  lire-clay  exist  in  the  vi<iii- 
ily.  it  lias  a  considerable  trade  in  agricultural 
produce,  and  is  also  an  important  wholesale 
distributing  point,  especially  for  reaping  and 
mowing  machines.  Its  extensive  manufactures 
include  foundry  and  machine-shop  priMlucts,  ear- 
riages  and  wagons,  agricultural  implements, 
milling  machinery,  flour,  scwer-pipe,  fire  lirick. 
paper,  corsets,  etc.  The  Michigan  Central  Ttail- 
rcad  has  large  ear  and  machine  shops  here. 
Under  a  revised  charter  of  IS!)",  the  goveniment 
is  vested  in  a  mayor,  annually  elected,  a  city 
council,  and  administrative  departments,  all  gov- 
erned by  boards  which  are  appointed  by  the 
executive.  The  water-works  arc  owned  and 
operated  by  the  municipality.  .Jackson  was  set- 
tled in  1S20.  but  it  did  not  develop  rapidly 
until  after  railroad  communication  was  opened 
by  the  Michigan  Central  in  1.H41.  It  was  char- 
tered as  a  citv  in  IS.")?.  Population,  in  1800, 
20.798:   in   inOO,  2.5,180. 

JACKSON.  The  capital  of  the  State  of  :\Iis. 
sissippi  and  the  county-seat  of  Hinds  County.  ISO 
miles  north  of  New  Orleans.  La.;  on  the  Pearl 
River,  and  on  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Queen 
and  Crescent  Ttoutc.  the  Yazoo  and  Mississipjii 
Valley,  and  other  railroads  (Map:  Mississippi, 
E  6).  Besides  the  State  Capitol,  the  Oovcinor"s 
mansion  and  United  States  Government  build- 
ing are  prominent  structures.  Tliere  arc  also 
^lillsaps  College  (Alethodist  Episcopal),  founded 
in  1802.  Bellhavcn  College  for  young  ladies.  State 
institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind 
and  tlie  insane,  .Tames  Oliservatory.  and  the 
St.ate  Library.  Among  the  points  of  interest 
are  the  remains  of  fortifications  erected  at  the 
siege  of  .Jackson  in  180.'?.  a  Confederate  monu- 
ment, and  a  statue  of  .Je(Terson  Davis.  The  city 
is  in  a  cotton-growing  section,  and  has  consider- 
nhle  trade,  and  valuable  manufactures,  including 
cottonseed  products,  lumber  and  lumber  prod- 
ucts— staves,  bubs,  spokes,  etc. — brooms,  ma- 
chinery, plows,  and  harrows.  The  government 
is  administered,  under  a  revised  charter  of  1882. 
by  a  mayor,  biennially  elected,  and  a  unicameral 
council.  Settled  about  1830.  .Jackson  was  incor- 
porated ten  years  later.  During  the  Civil  War 
it  was  occu])ied  in  1803  by  Ceneral  Grant,  and 
in  1804  was  for  the  most  part  destroyed  by 
General  Sherman.  Population,  in  1800.'  5920; 
in  lono.  7S10. 

JACKSON.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Jackson  County.  Ohio.  100  miles  south  by  east 
of  Columbus;  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  South- 
western, the  Columbus,  flocking  Vallcv  and 
Toledo,  and  the  Detroit  Southern  railroads 
(Map:  Ohio.  E  71.  Coal  and  iron  mining  are 
the  leading  industries,  and  there  aie  iron-fur- 
naces, foundries,  a  tannerv.  a  woolen-factory, 
plow-works,  etc.  .Jackson,  settled  as  early  as 
179.5,  and  incorporated  in   1847,   is  governed  by 
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a  mayor,  elected  every  two  ycjirs,  and  a  council. 
Population,  in  1890,  4320;  in  1900,  4672. 

JACKSON.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
iladisoii  County,  Tenn.,  85  miles  northeast  of 
Memphis ;  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Forked  Deer 
Kiver,  and  on  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio,  and  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  Saint 
Louis  railroads  (Map:  Tennessee,  C  5).  Thts 
Southwestern  Baptist  University.  Lane  Univer- 
sity, and  the  Memphis  CVinfcrencc  Female  Insti- 
tute are  situated  here,  and  there  arc  public  and 
collegiate  libraries.  Highland  Park  is  a  place  of 
scenic  interest  and  a  summer  amusement  resort. 
The  city  carries  on  an  extensive  cotton  trade, 
marketing  annually  'lO.OOO  bales;  and  among  its 
industrial  cstalilisJimcnts  arc  cotton  and  eotton- 
see<l  oil  mills,  boiler  and  engine  works,  furniture, 
heading,  spoke,  skewer,  plow,  sewing-machine, 
and  carriage  factories,  graiu-mills.  woolen-mills, 
and  a  trousers  factory.  The  cultivation  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  is  largely  carried  on  in  this 
vicinity.  Settled  in  1810.  Jackson  was  incor- 
porated in  1854.  The  charter  of  that  vear.  with 
subsequent  amendmi'nts.  provides  for  a  gover-i- 
nient  by  ;i  mayor,  elected  biennially,  and  a  council 
which  controls  appointments  to  all  subordinate 
administrative  ofTiccs.  excepting  those  of  recorder 
and  tax  collector.  The  city  owns  and  operates 
its  water-works  and  electric  street-lighting  plant. 
Population,  in  1890.  10.039;  in  1900.  14.511, 

JACKSON,  AnRAii.\M  Reeves  (1827-92).  An 
American  phvsician.  born  in  Philadelphia.  He 
graduated  at  the  Pennsylvania  .Medical  College 
in  1848.  practiced  in  Stroudsburg.  Pa.,  and 
Chicago,  111. ;  founded  and  became  surgeon  gen- 
eral of  the  Woman's  Hospital  of  Illinois;  was 
made  professor  of  gymccology  in  the  Rush 
Medical  College,  Chicago,  in  1872:  later  became 
president  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons in  Chicago,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
wa.s  president  of  the  American  .\ssociation  of 
G\TiiPcologists.  He  was  an  honorary  member  of 
several  medical  societies,  and  author  of  numerous 
papers,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  licmoval 
of  I.arfic  T^rethro-reaicnl  Cnlciilus  (1858);  Suc- 
refisfiil  Rrmovnl  of  lioth  Ordries  (1806):  Re- 
moral  of  Fibrous  Tumor  of  Uterus   (1872). 

JACKSON,  ABR.\ir.\M  V.vle.ntine  Wiii.i.vms 
(1802—).  An  American  Indo-Tranian  scholar, 
born  in  New  York  City.  He  graduated  at 
Columbia  in  1883.  there  held  a  fellowship  in  let- 
ters from  1883  to  1886.  and  was  instructor  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Tranian  languages  from 
1887  to  1801.  After  advanced  study  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Halle.  Germany  (1887-80).  he  was 
appointed  adjunct  professor  of  English  language 
and  literature  in  Columbia  (1801).  Tn  1805  he 
was  selected  to  occupy  the  chair  of  Indnlranian 
languages,  then  newly  founded.  He  became  well 
known  as  a  lecturer  on  various  subjects  apper- 
taining to  English  literature  and  the  Orient,  and 
in  1901.  during  a  visit  to  India  and  Ceylon, 
received  special  attention  from  the  Parsis.  who 
presented  to  Columbia  .a  valuable  collection  of 
Zoroastrian  iiianuscripts  in  recognition  of  the 
instruction  there  given  by  him  in  their  ancient 
texts.  In  1903  he  made  a  second  journey  to  the 
Orient,  this  time  visiting  Persia.  He  was  elected 
a  director  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  and 
published  A  Hi/mn  of  Zoroaster  (1888):  .In 
Arestn  Orammar  ?«  Comparison  tcith  Savslcrit 
(1892);   An  Avesta   Reader    (1893);   Zoroaster, 
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the  Prophet   of  Ancient   Iran    (1898);    and   Die 
irunischc  Ileligion  (1900). 

JACKSON,  AxDEEW  (17G7-1845).  An  Ameri- 
can general  and  seventh  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  born  at  the  Waxhaw  Settlement, 
Union  Countj',  N.  C,  March  15,  1767.  His 
father,  Andrew  Jackson,  a  poor  farm  laborer  of 
Scotch-Irisli  stock,  emigrated  from  Carrickfergus, 
Ireland,  with  his  wife  in  176.5,  and  settled  on 
Twelve-Mile  Creek,  a  brancli  of  the  Catawba 
Kiver,  S.  C.  In  1767,  before  his  son's  birth,  the 
elder  Jackson  died,  and  his  widow  removed  to 
Waxhaw  Settlement,  then  supposed  to  be  in  South 
Carolina.  In  his  boyhood  Andrew  was  generous 
and  resolute,  and  was  far  more  fond  of  sports 
than  of  books,  but  these  sports  were  soon  ex- 
changed for  serious  work.  Though  but  eight 
years  old  when  the  battle  of  Lexington  occurred, 
before  the  war  was  over  he  had  taken  some  part, 
being  once  captured  by  the  British.  Tlie  death 
of  his  mother  from  a  fever,  caught  while  nursing 
Americans  held  in  prison  at  Charleston,  left  him 
alone  in  the  world.  It  is  not  certain  what  means 
of  support  he  had,  but  after  working  a  while 
at  the  saddler's  trade,  in  1784  he  began  to  study 
law  at  Salisbury,  N.  C.  He  was  a  rollicking 
fellow,  fond  of  horse-racing  and  cock-fighting,  and 
no  student,  having  taken  up  law,  about  which  he 
never  learned  much,  because  it  was  the  accepted 
thing  for  a  young  man  to  do  who  had  some 
ambition.  While  yet  under  twenty  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  as  attorney  and  counselor,  and 
in  1788  was  appointed  public  prosecutor  in  the 
region  now  forming  the  State  of  Tennessee,  ft 
was  a  new  and  wild  country,  and  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  duties  Jackson  needed  chiefly,  force 
and  persistence,  qualities  which  gained  him 
strong  enemies,  but  equally  strong  friends.  In 
1791  he  married  Mrs.  Rachel  Robards,  a  daughter 
of  ,Iohn  Donelson.  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of 
Tennessee;  The  marriage  was  the  cause  of  con- 
siderable severe  comment,  ftom  the  fact  that 
the  bride  had  been  divorced  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. They  took  what  was  only  a  legisla- 
tive warrant  for  a  trial  to  be  an  actual  divorce, 
and  were  married  two  years  before  the  actual 
divorce  was  granted.  They  were  married  .a 
second  time,  but  the  unfortunate  matter  was  a 
sensitive  point  to  -lackson  all  his  life. 

In  1796  he  was  a  member  of  the  Convention 
to  frame  a  Constitution  for  Tennessee.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  chosen  to  Congress.  His  political 
sympathies  were  with  Jefferson,  and  he  went  so 
far  as  to  incur  the  condemnation  of  being  one 
of  the  twelve  who  opposed  the  address  to  Wash- 
ington at  the  close  of  his  administration.  While 
in  the  House,  he  secured  the  payment  of  a  claim 
which  Tennessee  had  for  expenses  in  an  Indian 
war.  adding  thereby  greatly  to  his  popularity. 
In  1797  he  was  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  in 
the  Senate,  but  he  resigned  the  next  year,  having 
little  pleasure  in  political  life.  From  1798  to 
1804  he  was  a  Mudge  of  the  Supreme  Courts' 
of  Tennessee.  In  1802  .lackson  was  elected 
major-general  of  the  militia  over  ex-Governor 
Sevier.  On  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  (1803) 
Jackson  was  an  unsuccessful  applicant  for  the 
appointment  of  Governor.  From  1804  to  1811 
he  was  engaged  in  business,  storekeeping  and 
planting.  The  abuses  of  credit  in  the  border 
State,  where  there  was  little  money  and  much 
land  speculation,  got  him  into  embarrassments, 
and  his  own  self-centred  personality  caused  him 


many  quarrels.  Besides  a  quarrel  with  Sevier 
he  had  two  duels,  in  one  of  which  he  killed 
Charles  Dickinson,  who  had  spoken  disparag- 
ingly of  Mrs.  Jackson,  and  received  himself  a 
wound   which   maimed   him   for   life. 

When  Burr  appeared  in  the  Southwest  in  1805 
he  received  cordial  support  from  .lackson  until 
the  latter  suspected  that  some  disloyalty  to  the 
United  States  was  involved.  Jackson  gave  no 
further  help  to  the  enterprise,  though  he  was 
later  convinced  of  the  innocence  of  Burr's 
motives,  for  he  appeared  as  a  witness  for  him 
at  his  trial,  and  made  a  public  speech  against 
Jefferson  relative  to  the  matter. 

Tlie  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain 
in  1812  brought  Jackson  his  opportunity.  As 
soon  as  he  heard  the  news,  he  ofl'ered  his  own 
services  and  the  cooperation  of  2500  militia 
under  his  control.  In  .January,  1813,  he  set  out 
under  orders  for  Xew  Orleans,  which  was  re- 
garded as  a  probable  point  of  attack.  In  JIarch 
he  was  at  Natchez,  organizing  his  force  with 
great  energy  and  skill,  when  suddenly  he  re- 
ceived orders  to  disband  his  forces,  neither  pay 
nor  rations  being  furnished  for  these  men,  500 
miles  from  home,  Jackson  hired  transportation 
on  his  ow^l  responsibility,  and  led  his  men  home 
in  a  body.  His  friend  Thomas  H.  Benton, 
afterwards  the  ^Missouri  Senator,  secured  the 
repajinent  of  this  expense,  but  a  slight  discord 
which  this  good  turn  might  have  ea-sed  was 
aggravated  by  Jackson's  standing  second  for  an- 
other man  in  a  duel  with  Jesse  Benton,  brother 
of  Thomas  H.  After  a  fiery  quarrel  .Jackson 
threatened  to  horsewhip  Thomas  H,  Benton,  and 
when  he  met  the  two  brothers  in  a  tavern  in 
Nashville  a  bloody  fracas  took  place,  .Jackson 
was  shot  twice,  and  .Jesse  Benton  was  badly 
stabbed. 

Ever  since  the  earliest  attempts  to  remove  the 
Georgia  Indians  from  their  territory,  there  had 
been  intermittent  wars.  Emboldened  by  the 
war  between  the  United  States  and  England, 
the  Creeks  in  1813  made  further  trouble  and 
committed  many  outrages,  the  chief  of  which 
was  the  massacre  at  Fort  Minis  (q.v, )  on  Au- 
gust 30th,  Intense  excitement  followed,  and 
the  whole  Southwest  was  aroused.  The  Ten- 
nessee Legislature  called  for  volunteers,  and 
resolved  to  e.xterminate  the  troublesome  tribe. 
In  spite  of  the  wound  which  .Jesse  Benton  had 
given  him,  .Jackson  was  soon  in  the  field,  and 
with  Colonel  Coffee,  his  former  partner,  defeated 
the  Indians  severely  at  Talladega  and  at  Toho- 
peka  or  Horseshoe  Bend  on  the  Tallapoosa  River. 
.Jackson  distinguished  himself  in  these  military 
operations  by  his  boundless  energj'.  Besides  the 
foe,  .lackson  had  to  contend  with  discord  among 
the  otficers,  insubordination  among  his  men,  and 
scarcity  of  food,  and  he  manifested  not  only  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  situation,  but 
a  great  decision  of  action.  This  campaign  began 
Jackson's  national  career:  in  August,  1814,  he 
was  in  command  at  ilobile,  a  major-general  in 
the  Regular  Army. 

The  British  attacked  Fort  Bowyer  on  ifobile 
Point,  September  14th,  and  were  repulsed.  They 
then,  entering  Spanish  territory,  retired  to  Pen- 
sacola,  which  .Jackson  had  already  asked  orders  to 
attack :  acting  now  on  his  own  responsibility  in 
default  of  an  answer  from  Washington,  .Jackson 
stormed  the  town  with  3000  men.  His  success  was 
very  important,  for  it  now  rendered  possible  the 
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defense  of  New  Orle.ins,  wliere  Jackson  arrived 
December  2,  1814.  The  place  was  witliout  defenses, 
and  but  for  their  own  slowness  and  .Jackson's  al- 
most frenzied  energj',  the  British  might  easily 
have  taken  tlie  town.  Jackson  proclaimed  martial 
law,  made  the  utmost  of  his  means,  and  inspired 
his  men  witli  liis  owii  enthusiasm.  The  arni3' 
was  a  motley  one,  being  composed  of  regulars, 
militia  from  the  neighboring  States,  a  few 
pirates,  and  a  battalion  of  negroes.  C^n  January 
8,  1815,  tlie  British  made  their  grand  assault 
on  Jackson's  works,  and  were  re])ulsed  with 
great  slaughter — the  Americans  having  not  only 
the  better  leadership,  but  remarkably  good  for- 
tune due  to  various  accidents.  The  British 
withdrew  with  the  loss  of  their  commander.  Sir 
Kdward  Pakenham,  and  more  than  2000  men. 
The  American  loss  was  only  8  killed  and  13 
wounded.  The  treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed  at 
Ghent,  December  24,  1814,  two  weeks  before  the 
battle.  Tliis  victory  was  the  greatest  American 
success  on  land  during  the  War  of  1812,  and  the 
position  it  gave  Jackson  was  preeminent.  Be- 
sides iiis  personal  popularitj'  among  the  frontier 
people,  wliom  he  so  thoroughly  understood,  he 
had  now  a  national  reputation.  A  mutiny  in 
September,  1814,  arising  from  a  misunderstand- 
ing as  to  enlistment,  resulted  finally  in  the 
execution  of  si.\  men  in  February,  1815.  This 
unprecedented  sternness  seems  to  have  been  jus- 
tified, but  when  an  attempt  was  later  made  to 
manufacture  out  of  it  political  capital.  .Jackson, 
contrary  to  his  usuiil  method  of  action,  disavowed 
responsibility.  For  the  arrest  of  a  Judge  Hall 
during  the  prevalence  of  martial  law  .Jackson 
was  fined  ,$1000  for  contempt,  but  thirty  years 
later  this  was  refunded  by  Congress. 

In  -April,  1815,  Jackson  was  appointed  com- 
roander-in-chief  of  the  Southern  Division,  and 
Congress  voted  thanks  for  his  services.  His  next 
active  work  was  in  the  war  against  the  Seminoles 
in  Florida,  in  the  course  of  which  occurred  an- 
other of  his  acts  which  created  no  little  excite- 
ment. He  arrested  and  put  to  death,  on  the  charge 
of  inciting  the  Indians,  two  British  subjects,  an 
English  adventurer,  Ambrister,  who  was  not 
proved  guilty,  and  a  Scotch  trader,  Arbuthnot, 
who  seems  to  have  been  innocent.  At  the  same 
time  .Jackson  hanged  two  Indian  chiefs,  and  then 
seized  Pensacola  (1818)  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strance of  the  Spaniards.  These  proceedings 
created  intense  excitement  in  England ;  but  after 
much  angry  correspondence  there  was  a  peaceable 
settlement.  In  Congress  .Jackson's  conduct  was 
very  generally  condemned,  but  all  attempts  to 
pass  a  vote  of  censure  failed.  On  the  cession  of 
Florida  to  the  United  States  he  was  appointed 
Go%'ernor  (1821).  and  during  his  brief  term  of 
office  had  some  serious  difficulties  in  consequence 
of  the  arrest  of  a  judge  for  issuing  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus.  Efforts  in  Congress  to  pass  cen- 
sure for  this  act  were  not  successful.  In  1822 
the  mission  to  Mexico  was  offered  to  him,  but  he 
refused   to   accept   it. 

The  Seminole  War  closed  .Jackson's  military 
career,  and  with  no  inclination  of  his  own  he 
was  again  taken  into  political  life.  In  182:$ 
the  Legislature  of  Tennessee  elected  him  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  at  the  same  time 
nominated  him  for  President.  At  the  election 
the  next  year  there  were  four  candidates  who 
received  electoral  votes  as  follows:  .John  Quincy 
Adams,   84;    William   H.    Crawford,   41;    Henry 


Clay,  37;  and  Jackson,  99.  No  one  having  a 
majority,  the  House  of  Representatives  elected 
Adams,  and  .Jackson  retired  to  private  life.  But 
four  years  afterwards  he  was  supported  by  all 
the  o])])onents  of  the  -Vdminist ration,  and  elected 
by  an  immense  nuijorily — the  vote  being  Jackson, 
178;  Adams,  83.  Calhoun  was  reelected  Vice- 
President.  The  contest  was  one  of  the  most  per- 
sonal and  bitter  in  American  ])olitical  history, 
because  .Jackson,  taking  as  a  per-^onal  m.atter  tlie 
party  slander  which  accused  Adams  of  buying 
Clay's  support  in  the  preceding  election  by  the 
promise  of  the  portfolio  of  State,  threw  his  whole 
force  into  the  struggle.  Jackson  was  reelected 
in  1832,  his  principal  opponent  l)eing  Henry  Clay. 
In  his  second  term  Van  Burcn  was  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Jackson's  eight  years'  administration  of  th.T 
Government  meant  the  rise  of  the  people  to 
power.  .Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  and  even 
J.  Q.  Adams  had  also  been  affiliated  with  the 
Democratic-Republican  Party,  but  they  had  Ix'cn 
trained  statesmen,  who  administered  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  interests  of  all  classes.  Now  a  man 
sprung  from  the  people,  relying  upon  them  and 
thoroughly  representing  them,  held  the  reins  of 
power.  He  happened  to  he  more  or  less  of  an 
autocrat,  but  it  was  inevitable  that  his  successors 
would  become  more  and  luorc  servants  of  the  peo- 
ple or  of  the  politicians  who  controlled  the  peo- 
ple. A  new  regime  purely  democratic  had  be- 
gun, and  it  was  the  people  of  the  Union  as  a 
whole,  not  of  the  States  as  units,  that  had  risen 
to  power. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  new  rf-gime  is  to  be 
found  in  the  general  sweeping  of  Government 
empldyees  out  of  office  on  account  of  their  politi- 
cal affiliations.  Up  to  this  time  there  had  been 
few  removals  on  such  grounds,  but  .Jackson  acted 
upon  the  doctrine,  enunciated  by  JIarcy  in  1831, 
that  "to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils  of  the  van- 
quished." (See  CTivil-Service  Refoum.)  Tlie 
leading  facts  of  Jhckson's  two  administrations 
were  the  scandal  concerning  Mrs.  Eaton  (see 
Eaton,  Margaret),  whereby  the  Cabinet  was 
broken  up ;  the  veto  of  the  United  States  Bank 
charter;  the  removal  of  the  deposits  of  public 
money  from  that  bank;  and  particularly  the 
prompt  and  complete  crushing  of  the  nullification 
movement  in  South  Carolin.i  in  1832.  Tliis  move- 
ment was  started  in  opposition  to  a  high  tariff, 
and  .Jackson  himself  was  opposed  to  such  a  tariff; 
but  he  gave  South  Carolinians  to  know  that  while 
the  laws  remained  unrepealed  they  .should  be 
enforced  at  any  hazard.  Before  any  serious 
conflict  had  occurred  the  matter  was  settled, 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Henry  Clay. 
During  his  second  term  .Jackson  was  engaged 
in  the  'bank  war.'  He  ordered  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  stop  making  deposits  of  public 
money  in  the  United  States  Bank  and  its 
branches.  The  Cabinet  was  not  favorable  to 
such  a  policy,  and  Jackson  put  William  .T. 
Duane  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury:  but  as  he 
declined  to  do  the  required  services,  he  was 
displaced,  and  Roger  B.  Taney  was  appointed. 
Taney  obeyed  .Jackson's  order,  and,  in  retalia- 
tion, the  Senate  refused  to  confirm  his  nomina- 
tion as  Secretary,  and  he  was  subsequently  made 
Chief  .Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  Feeling  ran  so  high  in  this  bank  war 
that  the  Senate  passed  a  resolution  of  censure 
on   the   President,  a  proceeding  unheard  of  till 
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then.  In  1837  this  resolution  was  by  vote  ex- 
punged from  the  record.  The  'bank  war'  closed 
in  1836-37;  the  old  bank  was  not  rechartered; 
and  after  some  time  the  independent  treasury 
or  'sub-treasury'  system  was  invented  to  take  its 
place  as  a  depository  for  public  money.  During 
.Jackson's  terms  the  national  debt  was  entirely 
paid  off;  the  Indians  were  removed  from  Georgia, 
and  nearly  all  of  them  from  Florida;  and  two 
States,  Arkansas  and  Michigan,  were  admitted  to 
the  Union.  The  chief  disturbing  element  was  the 
question  of  slavery,  and  the  great  financial  panic 
of  1837  was  just  beginning  when  he  left  the  chair. 
His  personal  ascendency  allowed  him  without 
opposition  to  name  his  successor,  Martin  Van 
Buren,  who  had  skillfully  won  his  friendship. 
On  quitting  office  he  published  a  farewell  address. 
and  retired  to  the  Hermitage,  as  his  home  near 
Nashville  was  called,  where  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  always,  however,  taking  a 
deep  interest  in  public  affairs.  He  died  June  8, 
18-15. 

.Jackson  seems  to  have  been  very  amiable  when 
tilings  were  going  his  way.  but  when  opposition 
arose  his  violence  of  temper  and  action  was 
ungovernable.  He  was  essentially  a  man  of 
action  and  not  a  thinker,  although  in  his  often- 
assailed  bank  policy  lie  seems  to  have  been  nearer 
right  in  some  respects  than  his  critics.  He  was, 
take  him  all  in  all,  one  of  the  most  commanding 
personalities  in  our  history;  but  it  seems  clear 
that  many  of  his  decisions  were  determined  by 
the  way  of  manipulation  by  friends — known  as 
the  'Kitchen'  Cabinet' — who  shrewdly  used  his 
force  and  popularitv.  For  his  biography,  con- 
sult: Eaton  (Philadelphia.  1824)  :  Cobbett  (Xew 
York.  1834);  Kendall  (New  York,  1844);  Par- 
ton  (3  vols..  New  Y'ork,  1860)  ;  and  Sumner, 
in  the  "American  Statesmen  Series,"  new  ed. 
(New  Y'ork.  1900)  ;  also  Benton,  Thirti/  Years' 
View  (New  Y'ork,  18.54)  ;  and  Peck.  Jacksonian 
Epoch    (New  York,  1899), 

JACKSON,  Benjamin  Daydon  (1846—).  A 
noted  British  botanist,  born  in  London  and  ed- 
ucated at  private  schools.  He  is  perhaps  best 
known  as  the  compiler  of  htrlrx  Keicensis  (q.v.), 
a  reference  book  which  appeared  from  1893  to 
1805.  and  which  was  at  once  accepted  as  au- 
thoritv  throughout  the  world  for  names  of  flower- 
ing plants.  In  1880  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  Linnae.nn  Society.  Among  his  other  works 
are  Guide  to  the  Literature  of  Botani/  (1881)  ; 
Vegetable  Technology  (1882)  ;  Glossari/  of  Botani- 
cai  Terms    (1900). 

JACKSON,  Charles  (1775-1855).  An  Ameri- 
can jurist,  bom  at  Newburyport.  !Mass.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1793:  studied  law  with 
Chief  Justice  Parsons,  and  commencing  practice 
in  1796  at  Newburyport,  rose  to  a  high  position 
at  the  bar.  In  1803  he  removed  to  Boston, 
where,  associated  with  Judge  Hubbard,  he  had 
the  most  lucrative  practice  in  the  State.  He 
was  judge  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court 
from  1813  to  1824,  a  member  of  the  State  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1820.  and  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  revise  the  State  laws  in  1833. 
He  published  a  Treatise  on  the  Pleadinrfs  and 
Prnctiee  in  Real  Actions  ( 1828 )»  which  is  a 
standard  work  on  the  law  of  property. 

JACKSON,  Charles  Lorino  (1847—).  An 
American  chemist,  born  in  Boston  and  educated 
at  Harvard  and  at  Berlin.  In  1868  he  became 
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assistant  and  in  1881  professor  of  chemistry  at 
Har\'ard.  He  published  a  number  of  papers, 
mainly  on  topics  of  inorganic  chemistry,  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  and  in 
Tlie  American  Journal  of  Hcience. 

JACKSON,  Charles  Thomas  (1805-80).  An 
American  scientist,  born  at  Plymouth,  Mass.  He 
graduated  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in  1829, 
and  took  time  during  the  last  two  years  of  his 
course  to  make  a  mineralogical  and  geological 
survey  of  Nova  Scotia  in  company  with  Francis 
Alger  of  Boston.  An  account  of  this  expedition 
is  contained  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  fycicnccs.  He  went  to 
Europe  in  1829^  and  spent  three  years  studying 
in  Paris,  varied  by  occa.sional  trips  to  CJermany 
and  Italy.  In  1833  he  began  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  Boston,  but  soon  abandoned  it  to 
devote  himself  to  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and 
geologv.  He  was  State  geologist  of  Maine  in 
1836.  'of  Rhode  Island  in  1839.  and  of  New 
Hampshire  in  1840.  In  1837  he  had  a  violent 
controversy  with  I\Iorse.  to  whom  he  claimed  to 
have  given  the  idea  of  the  telegraph.  He  ex- 
plored the  wilderness  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Superior  in  1844.  and  from  1847  till  1849 
was  United  States  surveyor  of  mineral  lands  in 
^Michigan.  He  claimed  to  be  the  discoverer  of 
the  ana-sthetic  properties  of  ether,  and  this  in- 
volved him  in  a  dispute  with  Dr.  W.  T.  G. 
Morton.  His  claim  was  supported  by  many 
Boston  physicians,  and  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  French  .Academy  of  Sciences  to  investigate 
tbe  matter  decided  that  both  men  were  entitled 
to  recognition.  Dr.  .Jackson  published  elaborate 
reports  of  his  work  as  a  Stat«  geologist,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey; 
contributed  articles  to  the  American  Jonrnal  of 
Hcience  and  Arts,  to  the  Comptes  Rendus,  and  to 
the  Bulletin  de  la  Hociete  Gcologicale  de  France ; 
and  wrote  a  Man'ual  of  Etherization,  uith  a 
History  of  Its  Discovery    (1863). 

JACKSON,  Fort.    See  Fort  Jackson. 

JACKSON,  George  Thom.\.s  (1852—).  An 
American  physician  and  dermatologist,  born  in 
New  York  City.  He  graduated  in  medicine  at 
Columbia  University  in  1878.  and  studied  for 
two  years  in  Europe.  From  1884  he  devoted  him- 
self exclusively  to  dermatology,  and  became 
specialist  in  that  subject  in  the  chief  New  Y'ork 
colleges  and  hospitals.  He  is  the  author  of: 
Diseases  of  the  Hair  and  l^calp  (1887.  revised 
1893)  :  Baldness  (1889)  ;  and  The  Ready  Refet-- 
cnce  Handbook  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin  (1892). 

JACKSON,  Helen  Fiske  Hunt  (1831-85). 
An  American  poet  and  novelist,  better  known  by 
her  pen-name  of  'H.  H.'  She  was  born  at  Am- 
herst. Mass.,  October  18,  1831.  Her  father  was 
Professor  N.  \V.  Fiske.  At  twenty-one  she  mar- 
ried Major  Edward  B.  Hunt,  of  the  United 
States  Engineers,  who  died  in  1863.  She  mar- 
ried afterwards  (1875)  William  S.  .Jackson,  a 
banker  of  Colorado  Springs.  Col.  She  died  at 
San  Francisco,  August  12,  1885.  Helen  Hunt 
was  educated  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  and  in  New 
York,  and  began  to  write  for  periodicals  during 
her  residence  as  a  widow  at  Newport.  R.  I. 
Her  poems  won  her  friends,  and  in  1870  she 
published  a  volume  of  "Verses  by  H.  H.."  which 
was  read  widely.  From  this  time  her  pen  was 
constantly  employed.  The  most  ambitious  of 
her  works  are  the  novels  ilercy  Philbrick's  Choice 
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(1876),  Eetlifs  Strange  History  (1877)— both 
in  the  "Xo  Name  Sorios;"  a  pica  for  better 
treatment  of  tlie  Indians,  A  Ccnturii  of  Dis- 
honor (1881);  and  the  ronianee  on  the  same 
theme  entitled  Unmona  (1884).  Mrs.  Jaekson 
also  wrote  some  books  for  ehildren,  and  several 
posthumous  volumes  were  brought  out  shortly 
after  her  death,  among  them  Sonnets  and  Li/rics 
(  1886).  Tlie  ''Sa.xe  Holm  Series"  are  said  to  be 
hers;  but  it  is  becoming  plain  that  her  chief 
repntjition  is  to  rest  upon  her  poems,  some  of 
which,  e.g.  Habeas  Corpus,  have  a  lyric  power 
hardly  surpassed  by  that  of  any  .\merican  poet. 
For  an  a|)preciation  of  her  genius,  consult  Hig- 
ginson,   C'ontrniporaries    (Boston,   ISHO). 

JACKSON,  Henry  Rootes  (18200S).  .\n 
American  dijilomat  and  soldier,  born  in  .\thcns, 
fia.  He  graduated  at  ^ale  in  18.3!l,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Georgia,  where  he  was  for  several  years  United 
States  district  attorney.  During  the  Mexican 
War  he  commanded  the  First  Regiment  of 
Georgia  Volunteers.  In  ISiiO  he  became  judge 
of  the  Superior  Court,  an  office  which  he  held 
until  ISo.'i.  when  he  was  sent  to  Vienna  as  the 
United  States  cliargf'  d'affaires,  and  from  18.54 
to  1858  was  ^Minister  Resident.  AiU'i-  his  return 
to  Georgia  he  aided  the  United  Stales  district 
attorney  in  prosecuting  the  owners  of  the  slave- 
ship  Wanilerir.  .lackson  was  one  of  the  Demo- 
cratic delegates  who  seceded  from  the  (Charleston 
Convention  in  1860.  When  his  State  seceded,  he 
became  a  colonel  on  Governor  Brown's  staff,  and 
wa.s  active  in  securing  the  tliiited  States  arsenal 
at  .\ugusta  with  its  stores  of  arms  and  amnunii- 
tion.  He  was  then  api)oinled  major-general  by  the 
Governor,  and  was  placed  in  command  of  all  the 
State  troops,  but  soon  resigned  this  conunission 
to  accept  one  as  brigadier-general  in  the  Con- 
federate service,  and  went  to  western  Virginia, 
wliere  he  siicceeded  General  Garnett  upon  the 
latter's  death.  Recalled  by  Governor  Bro^vn  to 
aid  in  the  defense  of  Georgia's  seacoast,  and 
unable  to  obtain  leave  of  absence  from  the  Rich- 
mond authorities,  he  resigned  his  Confederate 
commission,  and  was  reapjxiintcd  by  the  Gov- 
ernor major-general  and  commander  of  all  the 
State  troops.  This  office  be  held  until  the 
Georgia  State  troops  were  turned  over  to  the 
Confederacy  in  1862,  when  he  was  left  without 
a  commission.  He  was  not  again  received  into 
the  Confederate  service  until  near  the  close  of 
the  war,  when  he  was  made  a  brigadier-general 
in  Hood's  army,  and  after  taking  part  in  the 
liattlc  of  Franklin,  was  captured  with  his  whole 
brigade  at  Nashville.  He  was  appointed  United 
States  Minister  to  Mexico  in  1885.  but  soon 
resigned.  He  published  Talhilah  and  Other 
Poems   (IS.iOK 

JACKSON,  HowKLL  EoMi-N-ns  (18.'?2-95).  An 
American  jurist,  born  at  Paris.  Tenn.  He  grad- 
xiated  at  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1854,  and 
at  the  law  department  of  Cumberland  Univer- 
sity in  1856,  aiid  then  began  the  practice  of  law 
in  .Jackson  and  ^Memphis.  He  wa.s  strongly 
opposed  to  secession,  hut  went  with  his  State, 
and  after  the  establishment  of  the  Confederacy 
was  appointed  receiver  for  West  Tennessee  prop- 
erty confiscated  by  the  new  Government.  This 
office  left  him  abundant  leisure,  which  he  devoted 
to  the  study  of  law.  and  at  the  close  of  the  war 
he  became  a   memher  of  the  Tennessee  Court  of 
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Keferees,  a   provisional   Supreme   Court  created 

to  hear  the  cases  which  had  accumulated  during 
the  Civil  War.  In  l.SSO  he  was  elected  to  the 
Tennessee  Legislature,  and  the  nc.xt  year  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  Before  the  expiration  of 
bis  term  he  was  appointed  liy  the  I'resident  a 
judge  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  and  in 
1893  President  Harriscm  ap])ointed  him  an  asso- 
ciate justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
When  stricken  with  fatal  illness  he  forced  him- 
self to  attend  the  second  hearing  of  tlic  income- 
lax  law,  and  liis  vote  w(mld  have  caused  it  to 
become  effective  bad  not  .Justice  .Shiras  (q.v.) 
reversed  bis  previous  decision. 

JACKSON,  .J.».ME.s  (175--1806).  An  Ameri- 
can soldier  and  political  leader,  born  in  Devon- 
sliire,  England.  He  went  to  (ieorgia  in  177'2 
and  began  the  study  of  law.  He  joined  the 
"Liberty  Boys;"  took  part  in  the  defense  of 
Savannah  in  1776;  was  made  brigade-major  of 
tlie  Georgia  militia  in  1778,  and  again  engaged 
in  the  defense  of  Savannah,  .\fter  its  surrender 
he  went  to  South  Carolina,  served  with  Sumter, 
Pickens,  and  Morgan,  and  was  publicly  thanked 
by  the  last  named  after  tlic  battle  of  Cow- 
]}ens.  He  |)articipated  in  the  siege  of  .\ugusta, 
and  was  left  in  command  after  the  capture  in 
1781.  Later  he  organized  a  partisan  legion, 
which  he  commanded.  When  Savannah  was  re- 
captured the  Legislature  voted  him  the  forfeited 
house  of  a  Tory.  In  1788  he  was  elected  Governor, 
but  declined  on  account  of  youth  and  inexperi- 
ence. He  sat  in  (be  First  Federal  Congress  and 
was  elected  United  States  Senator  in  1703.  This 
office  he  resigned  in  1705.  and  was  elected  to  the 
Stale  Senate  in  order  to  force  the  revocation  of 
the  Vazoo  land  grants.  He  was  an  inffuential 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1708, 
and  was  elected  (Jovernor  the  same  year.  In  1801 
he  returned  to  the  T'nited  Stales  Senate,  and  sat 
until  bis  death.  He  was  a  follower  of  .Jefferson 
in  politics. 

JACKSON,  .I.\MEs  (17771867).  An  Ameri- 
can physician,  brother  of  Charles  .Ja<kson,  the 
jurist.  He  was  bom  in  Xewburyport,  Mass. ; 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1706.  and  studied  medi- 
cine with  Dr.  Holyoke  of  Salem,  and  in  London. 
In  1800  he  began  practice  in  Boston.  He  was 
the  first  physician  of  the  General  Hospital  in 
Boston,  which,  with  Dr.  Warren,  he  bad  estab- 
lished. Tn  1810  he  was  chosen  professor  of 
clinical  medicine  in  Harvard,  and  in  1812  pro- 
fessor of  theory  and  practice  there.  In  1836  he 
was  made  professor  emeritus.  He  was  several 
times  elected  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society.  His  principal  publications  are: 
On  the  liriinonian  System  (1800)  :  Uemarks  on 
the  Medieal  Effe'ets  of  Dentition  (1812);  and 
Letters  la  a  Toiinfi  Physician   (1885). 

JACKSON,  .James  .Streshley  (1823-62).  An 
American  soldier,  born  in  Fayette  County,  Ky. 
He  was  educated  at  Jefferson  College,  and  in 
Transylvania  University,  where  he  studied  law. 
He  practiced  in  Kentucky  before  and  after  the 
Mexican  War.  in  which  be  fought  as  a  lieutenant 
of  volunteers  enlisted  by  himself.  He  was  sent 
to  Congress  In  1860.  He  served  in  the  Federal 
-•\nny  during  the  Civil  War  as  colonel  of  the 
Third  Kentucky  Cavalry-,  which  he  had  organized. 
He  fell  on  October  8".  1862,  at  the  battle  of 
Perryville,   where    he    was   one    of   the    division 
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commanders  under  General  McCook  in  f'e  Army 
of  the  Ohio. 

JACKSON,  John  (1778-1831).  An  English 
portrait  painter.  He  was  born  at  Lastinghani. 
Yorkshire,  May  31,  1778,  the  son  of  a  tailor.  His 
early  portraits  were  done  in  pencil  weakly  tinted 
with  water-color.  His  first  work  in  oils  was  a  copy 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  portrait  of  George  Col- 
man.  Through  the  encouragement  and  patron- 
age of  Lord  llulgrave  and  Sir  George  Beaumont, 
he  went  to  London  in  1804.  and  the  following 
year  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy,  where  he 
formed  the  friendship  of  Wilkie  and  Haydon. 
Jackson  first  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1804, 
and  in  1806  exhibited  a  group  of  Lady  Mulgrave 
and  Hon.  Mrs.  Phillips.  He  was  elected  an 
associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1815.  In 
1819  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  painted  a 
portrait  of  Canova,  one  of  his  best  works,  ex- 
hibited in  1820  and  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
He  was  elected  member  of  the  Roman  Academy 
of  Saint  Luke,  to  which  he  sent  yearly  from  five 
to  eight  portraits.  Jackson  was  devoted!}'  pious, 
but  his  religious  opinions  were  gloomy,  and 
tended  to  injure  his  health  and  spirits.  He  died 
in  London.  .Tune  1,  1831.  He  was  a  facile  painter, 
and  excejled  as  a  colorist.  His  portraits  were 
wanting  in  vivacity,  but  strong  and  true  in  char- 
acter, while  his  color  was  rich  and  subdued.  His 
finest  female  head  was  that  of  Lady  Dover,  and 
his  finest  male  portrait  that  of  Flaxman.  The 
National  Gallery  contains  many  of  his  portraits. 
among  which  are  those  of  Rev.  William  Holwell 
Carr.  Catherine  Stephens.  Sir  John  Soane,  his 
own  portrait,  and  one  of  John  Hunt  (copy  from 
Reynolds).  The  South  Kensington  Museum  has 
a  portrait  of  Earl  Gray  and  six  sketches  made  in 
Holland  and  Belgium.  The  British  Museum  con- 
tains a  valuable  collection  of  his  drawings. 

JACKSON,  .John  Adams  (1825-79).  An 
American  .sculptor,  bom  at  Bath,  Maine,  Novem- 
ber 5.  1825.  He  studied  first  in  Boston,  and 
later  in  the  atelier  of  Suisse  in  Paris.  He  exe- 
cuted portrait  busts  of  many  celebrated  people 
of  his  time,  including  one  of  Webster  after 
medals  and  portraits  loaned  by  his  family.  At 
Florence,  in  1853.  he  modeled  busts  of  Adelaide 
Phillips,  T.  Buchanan  Read,  and  others.  In  1854, 
at  Boston,  he  made  a  bust  portrait  of  Wendell 
Phillips,  which  is  in  the  Boston  Museum,  one  of 
George  S.  Hilliard.  for  the  Xew  York  Historical 
Society,  and  another  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher, 
which  was  the  property  of  the  late  Henry  Ward 
.Beecher.  In  1858  he  returned  to  Xew  York;  but 
in  1860,  being  commissioned  to  make  a  statue'in 
bronze  of  Kane,  the  Arctic  explorer,  he  went  to 
Florence  to  execute  the  work,  and  continued  to 
reside  in  that  city.  There  he  produced  most  of 
his  ideal  subjects,  which  display  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  anatomy  and  graceful  treatment. 
Among  these  are  "Eve  and  the  Dead  Abel" 
(1862).  "Titania  and  Xick  Bottom,"  "Cupid 
Stringing  His  Bow,"  "The  Culprit  Fay,"  "Dawn."' 
"Peace,"  the  "ilorning  Glorv"  (a  medallion), 
"Musidora"  (1873),  ••Hylos."  and  "II  Pastorel- 
lo,"  an  Italian  shepherd  boy.  Among  his  larger 
works  are  a  group  for  the  soutliern  ffate-hnuse  of 
Central  Park,  Xew  York  (1860).  and  the  Sol- 
diers' ifonument  at  Lynn,  Mass.  (1874).  He 
died  at  Pracchia.  Tuscany,  August  30,  1879. 

JACKSON,  Mercy  Brisbee  (1802-77).  An 
American  physician.     She  was  born  at  Harwich, 
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Mass.,  and  graduated  at  the  Xew  England  Fe- 
male Medical  College  in  1860,  though  she  had 
previously  practiced  at  Plymouth  and  Boston 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  She  was  admitted  to 
the  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1871,  and  was  the  first  woman  to 
obtain  that  Jionor.  She  afterwards  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  and  the  Boston  Homoeo- 
pathic societies,  and  in  1873  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  the  diseases  of  children  in  the  Boston 
University  School  of  Medicine,  which  position 
she  was  filling  at  the  time  of  her  death.  Shi? 
was  married  twice,  first  to  the  Rev.  John 
Brisbee,  and  after  his  death  to  Capt.  Daniel 
Jackson,  of  Plymouth.  She  delivered  many  lec- 
tures on  the  subjects  of  temperance  and  woman 
suffrage,  and  was  a  contributor  to  the  Woman's 
Journal. 

JACKSON,  Patrick  Tracy  (1780-1847).  An 
American  manufacturer,  born  at  Xewburyport, 
Mass. ;  brother  of  Dr.  James  Jackson.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  a  merchant,  made  several  voyages 
to  the  Far  East,  and  engaged  afterwards  at  Bos- 
ton in  the  India  trade,  in  which  he  acquired  a 
fortune.  With  his  brother-in-law,  Francis  C. 
Lowell,  of  Boston,  he  engaged  in  cotton  manu- 
facture, and  after  several  experiments  succeeded 
in  producing  a  model  from  which  a  power  loom 
was  constructed  in  1814  by  Paul  Moody.  They 
purchased  their  first  mill  in  1813,  at  Waltham — • 
the  first  that  converted  the  raw  cotton  into 
cloth.  In  1821  he  purchased  land  on  the  ilerri- 
mack  River,  on  which  the  ilerrimack  ilanu- 
facturing  Company  erected  a  number  of  mills 
under  his  auspices.  This  was  the  nucleus  of  the 
present  city  of  Lowell.  In  1830  he  obtained  .a 
charter  for  a  railroad  from  Lowell  to  Boston, 
which,  vmder  his  direction,  was  completed  in 
1835.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  moral  and 
intellectual  welfare  of  his  operatives. 

JACKSON,  Saml-el  Mac At-LEY  (1851—).  An 
American  educator  and  author,  born  in  Xew 
York  City.  He  graduated  in  1870  at  the  College 
of  the  City  of  Xew  York,  in  1873  at  the  Union 
Tlieological  Seminary,  and  in  1873-76  studied  at 
the  University  of  Leipzig.  From  1876  to  1880  he 
was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Xor- 
wood  (Bergen  County),  X.  J.,  and  in  1895  was 
appointed  professor  of  Church  history  in  Xew 
York  L'niversity.  In  1878-80  he  was  assistant 
editor  of  the  Bible  Dictionary  of  Philip  Schaff, 
cm  whose  Encyclopcedia  of  Relifjious  Knowledge 
(1880-84),  an  adaptation  of  the  Realencyclopadie 
of  Herzog, he  was  also  the  associate  and  managing 
editor.  Other  publications  with  which  he  was 
editorially  connected  were  the  Ci/cloiKedia  of  Liv- 
ing Diiincx  (1S85-86)  ;  Johnxon'x  Vnirersnl  Cij- 
clopwdia  (1803-95);  the  Standard  Dictionary 
(1893-95)  ;  and  Webster's  International  Diction- 
ary (1900).  He  prepared  the  first  extensive 
bibliography  of  foreign  missions  ever  published 
( 1891 1 .  He  was  editor-in-chief  of  the  Concise 
Dictionary  of  Religious  Knouletlye  (1891).  of 
tlie  "Heroes  of  the  Reformation  Series"  (1898  et 
seq. ),  and  of  the  Handbooks  for  Practical  Work- 
ers in  Church  and  Philanthropy  (1898  et  seq.). 
For  The  Xew  International  Encyclopiedia  he  con- 
tributed to  the  department  of  religious  biography. 
For  the  "'Heroes  of  the  Reformation  Series"  he 
wrote  Huldreich  Zwingli  ( 1901 ) ,  the  first  original 
biography  of  the  Swiss  leader  published  in  Eng- 
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lish,  based  on  tlie  sources,  and  supplemented  by 
an  edit  ion  of  Zwiiigli  Selections  (1901). 

JACKSON,  Sheldon  (1834—).  An  Ameri- 
can I'resbvteriaii  missionary  and  educator.  He 
was  born  at  Minaville,  X.  Y.;  was  ■jraduatcd 
from  Union  C'ollfjje  in  18.5.),  and  from  I'rinceloii 
Theological  Seminary  in  18,')H.  Ho  Entered  the 
heme  mission  work,  organized  the  first  Presby- 
terian churches  in  Wyoming,  Montana,  Idaho. 
Utah,  and  Arizona,  and  was  especially  prominent 
in  .\laska.  lie  was  iiiade  (iovei-nment  agent 
of  education  in  Alaska  in  1885:  published  tlie 
First  Annual  Report  on  Eduviition  in  Ahisha 
(188U)  ;  and  conceived  and  carried  out  tlie  plan 
of  introducing  reindei-r  into  .\lasUa,  working 
first  with  private  and  later  with  CDVcrnniciit 
support.  In  18!>8  he  was  United  States  special 
agent  to  procure  a  Lapp  colony  in  Alaska.  Jack- 
son was  a.  successful  speaker  on  missions,  was 
moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly 
in  1897,  was  author  of  Alaska  and  Missions  on 
the  \ortk  I'aei/ic  Coast  (1880).  and  in  189f.  as- 
sisted in  the  foundation  of  a  missionary  college 
in  Utah. 

JACKSON,  Tiio.MAS  JoN"ATn.\N.  generally 
known  as  t^toncwall  -Jackson  (1824-6.3).  A  fa- 
mous American  soldier,  born  .January  21,  1824,  of 
Scotch-Irish-English  stock,  at  Clarksburg  in 
western  Virginia  (now  West  Virginia).  .\t  an 
early  age  he  was  left  to  the  care  of  an  uncle,  a 
farn'icr  and  niillcr.  under  whom  he  was  trained  in 
business  methods  and  received  scmie  opportunity 
for  study.  Wlien  onlyeighteen  he  became  sherifl'of 
the  county,  and  soon  after  was  admitted  to  West 
Point,  where,  in  1846.  he  graduated  number  eigh- 
teen in  a  class  of  seventy,  which  included  Mc- 
Clellan,  Reno,  Gibbon,  Pickett,  :Mauiy,  A.  P. 
Hill,  and  Wilco.x.  He  was  assigned  as  second 
lieutenant  to  the  First  Artillery,  ordered  to  join 
MagniderV  battery,  then  serving  in  Mexico,  al- 
most immediately  achieved  prominence  in  the 
operations  uiKh-r  General  Scott,  and  was  brevet- 
ted  captain  and  major  for  gallantry  at  (^ntreras. 
Churubusco,  and  Chapultepec.  From  1848  to 
1851  he  was  stationed  at  Fort  Hamilton,  and  first 
became  noted  for  that  strong  religious  tendency 
W'hich  afterwards  caused  him  to  be  known  as  the 
Havelock  of  the  Confederate  .Army.  On  March 
27,  18.51,  he  resigned  from  the  army  and  becanie 
professor  of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy 
and  artillery  tactics  in  the  Lexington  Military 
Institnte.  In  1856  he  visited  Europe.  On  ,\pril 
21,  1861,  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War,  Jackson  was  ordered  by  direction  of  the 
Governor  of  ^'irginia  to  report  with  bis  corps 
of  cadets  at  Richmond  for  active  service.  He 
was  commissioned  a  colonel,  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  Virginia  forces,  and  was  sent  to 
Harper's  Ferry.  In  .Tuly  of  the  same  year  his 
troops  were  organized  into  a  brigade  (after- 
wards the  'Stonewall  Brigade'),  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  brigadier-general.  When  the  Confed- 
erates under  .Tohnston  moved  from  Harper's 
Ferry  toward  Manassas,  .Jackson's  brigade  was 
in  the  van  an<l  among  the  first  to  get  into  posi- 
tion. In  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  the  South 
Carolinians  were  sorely  pressed,  and  their  com- 
mander. General  Bee.  seeking  to  encourage  them, 
is  said  to  have  cried  out,  "T^ook  at  .Jackson — 
there  be  stands  like  a  stone  wall."  thus  origi- 
nating the  historic  sobriquet.  In  September 
Jackson  was  promoted  to  be  major-general,  and 


was  assigned  to  command  the  Confederate  forces 
in  the  lower  Shenandoah  \alley.  The  duty  as- 
signed him  is  thus  described  by  General  John- 
ston: ".Vfter  it  became  evident  that  the  valley 
was  to  be  invaded  by  an  army  too  strong  to  be 
encountered  by  Jackson's  division,  that  otlicer 
was  instructed  to  endeavor  to  employ  the  in- 
vaders in  the  valley,  but  without  exposing  him- 
self to  the  danger  of  defeat,  by  keeping  so  near 
tlie  enemy  as  to  keep  him  from  making  any  con- 
siderable detaclimcnt  to  reinforce  McClellau, 
but  not  so  near  that  he  might  be  eoni[Kdled  to 
fight."  In  pursujince  of  this  ])lan,  Jackson  fell 
back  up  the  valley  before  Banks,  who  occu- 
pied Winchester.  Late  in  March.  1862,  the  Fed- 
eral forces  were  withdrawn  to  Manassas  as  an 
outpost  of  the  defenses  of  Washington,  and  were 
clo.sely  followed  by  Jackson.  Lnderesliniating 
the  strength  of  the  Federal  rear  guard  under 
General  Shields,  he  made  a  sharp  attack  (.March 
23d)  upon  that  otlieer's  position  at  Kernstown, 
three  miles  south  of  Winchester,  but  after  a 
severe  struggle  of  tliree  hours  was  repulsed,  re- 
tiring in  good  Oilier,  with  the  loss  of  several 
hundred  men  and  one  piece  of  artillery.  While 
(his  afl'air  was  a  reverse  to  the  Confederates,  the 
boldness  shown  by  .lackson  confirmed  the  l''e(leral 
authorities  in  the  determination  to  retain  Mc- 
Dowell in  front  of  the  capital,  in  spite  of  Mc- 
Clellan's  protest.  Jackson  finally  retired  to 
Staunton,  from  which  point  (having  increased 
his  available  force  to  10,(100  men)  he  confronted 
;iO,000  men  under  Banks  and  Fremont  witli  three 
columns,  attacked  the  Federal  detachments  in 
detail,  and  succeeded  in  out-mana-uvring  them, 
particularly  in  the  alTair  at  McDowell  (May 
8th).  Banks,  finding  his  eomniuiiieations  threat- 
ened, fell  back  across  the  Potomac,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  .Jackson.  Soon  afterwards  .lackson 
re-occupied  Winchester,  .\bout  May  30tli,  finding 
his  communications  with  Richmond  threatened 
by  a  fresh  Federal  force  under  ^IcDowell,  he 
began  a  rapid  and  masterly  retreat  up  the  val- 
ley, halting  at  certain  favorable  points  and 
engaging  his  pursuers  successfully,  particularly 
at  Cross  Keys  and  Port  Republic  (June  6th,  8th, 
and  9th).  .Jackson's  valley  campaign  was  a 
conspicuous  illustration  of  his  characteristics 
as  a  leader,  the  extraord,inary  mobility  of  his 
infantry  earning  for  it  the  title  of  'foot  cavalry.' 
Early  in  April.  18(i2.  the  Confederate  army, 
under  Gen.  J.  E.  .folinston,  was  lying  in  front  of 
Richmond.  McClellan,  at  the  head  of  the  .\rmy 
of  the  Potomac,  was  marching  up  the  peninsula 
to  invest  that  city,  meeting  with  but  little 
opposition  save  at  Yorktown  and  Williamsl)urg 
(qq.v. ).  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  Confederate  forces  after  the  battle 
of  Seven  Pines  or  Fair  Oaks  (May  ."ilsl-.Iuu'' 
1st),  in  which  Johnston  had  been  severely  wound- 
ed, and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  order 
General  .Jackson  to  join  him  with  bis  corps. 
Tlie  junction  was  effected  with  .Jackson's  cus- 
tomary promptness  and  skill,  and  he  suddenly 
appeared  (.June  26th)  at  Jfcchanicsville.  upon 
the  right  flank  of  the  Federal  army,  which  fell 
back  after  a  smart  engagement  to  Ciaines's  Mill, 
where,  on  the  following  day,  the  battle  was  re- 
newed. .Jackson's  corps  took  part  in  the  move- 
ments attending  McClellan's  'change  of  base,'  and 
was  especially  prominent  at  jNIalvern  Hill  (July 
1st).     Soon  afterwards  Jackson  confronted  Gen- 
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eral  Pope,  who  with  the  combined  forces  of 
Banks,  Shields,  and  Fremont  was  assuming  the 
otfensive  in  northern  Virginia.  He  first  defeated 
Banks  at  Cedar  ilountain  on  August  9th.  and  by 
a  rapid  flank  movement  gained  Pope's  rear  and 
his  depot  of  supplies  at  Manassas  Junction.  On 
August  29-30  the  Confederates  under  Lee  and 
Jackson  achieved  a  decisive  victory  over  Pope 
in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  which  forced 
him  to  fall  back  upon  the  Potomac.  In  Lee's  in- 
vasion of  Maryland,  which  immediately  followed, 
Jackson  was  detached  to  capture  Harper's  Ferry, 
whicli  fell  into  his  hands,  togetlier  with  more 
than  11,.500  prisoners  and  considerable  material 
of  war.  At  Antietam,  on  September  ITth,  he  com- 
manded the  Confederate  left  wing.  At  Fred- 
ericksburg. December  13th,  .Jackson,  who  had 
recently  been  promoted  to  be  lieutenant-general, 
commanded  the  right  of  the  Army  of  Xorthern 
Virginia,  and  repelled  the  attack  made  by  Burn- 
side's  left  grand  division  under  Franklin.  In 
the  following  spring  the  new  commander  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  General  Hooker,  crossed 
the  Rappahannock  and  attempted  to  interpose 
his  command  between  Lee  and  Richmond,  sending 
nearly  all  his  cavalry  under  Stoneman  to  cut  tlie 
Confederate  commimications  with  Richmond.  The 
Federal  forces,  drawn  up  at  Chancellorsville,  were 
greatly  superior  in  strength  and  were  strongly  in- 
trenched, excepting  on  the  extreme  right  of  their 
line.  Taking  advantage  of  this  weakness.  .Jackson, 
on  May  2d,  with  JyCe's  consent,  withdrew  his  corps 
from  the  front,  made  a  long  and  rapid  detour, 
came  in  unobserved  on  the  enemy's  right  flank 
( Howard's  corps ) .  and,  screened  by  the  dense 
wood,  advanced  in  three  lines  and  burst  like  a 
tornado  upon  the  unsuspecting  Federals.  After 
a  slight  effort  at  resistance,  the  greater  part  of 
Howard's  corps  fled  panic-stricken  to  the  rear, 
hotly  pursued  by  .Jackson's  men.  who  were,  how- 
ever, greatly  impeded  by  the  underbrush  and  lost 
their  formation.  With  a  small  escort  Jackson 
advanced  in  front  of  his  lines,  between  eight  and 
nine  o'clock  p.m.,  to  reconnoitre.  As  he  was  re- 
turning his  party  was  mistaken  for  Federal  cav- 
alry, and  was  fired  upon  by  the  Confederates. 
.Jackson  was  severely  wounded  in  the  left  arm  and 
right  hand.  On  the  following  day  his  left  arm 
was  amputated,  and  he  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to 
recover,  but  pneumonia  set  in,  from  which  he 
died  May  10.  1S03.  Jackson  was  conspicuous 
not  only  for  his  military  ability,  but  also  for  his 
personal  virtues.  I^ike  Cromwell,  he  blended  the 
devoutness  of  the  Puritan  with  the  severity  of 
the  soldier.  He  never  began  a  battle  without  a 
prayer,  and  after  a  victory  publicly  gave  thanks 
to  God.  He  was  very  gentle  in  his  social  rela- 
tions, and  he  believed  in  making  war  with  con- 
sideration for  all  non-combatants,  but  to  the 
bitter  end.  relentlessly,  against  all  enemies  of 
his  cause.  He  resembled  Sheridan  in  the  sound- 
ness of  his  judgment,  quickness  to  seize  an  ad- 
vantage, and  personal  magnetism,  but,  like  that 
general,  the  full  measure  of  his  capacity  was 
never  tested.  When  Lee  heard  of  his  wounds  he 
exclaimed:  "General  Jackson  has  lost  his  left 
arm ;  I  have  lost  my  right  arm." 

He  was  buried  at  Lexington.  Va.  There  is  a 
monument  to  his  memory  in  one  of  the  public 
parks  in  Richmond,  and  the  spot  where  he  re- 
ceived his  death  wound  is  marked  by  a  plain 
granite  shaft  bearing  his  name.  .Jackson  was 
twice  married,  first  to  Miss  Eleanor  Junkin,  and 
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second  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Morrison.  Biographies 
have  been  published  bv  R.  L.  Dabney  (Xew  York, 
1863);  John  Esten  ' Cooke  (18C6)  ;  Mary  A. 
Cooke  (his  wife)  (Xew  York,  1892).  Consult 
especially  a  critical  study  of  his  campaigns,  by 
Col.  G.  F.  Henderson,  entitled  Life  and  Cam- 
paiqns  of  Htonetcall  Jackson  (London  and  Xew 
York,    1900). 

JACKSON,  WiLLi.4.11  (1730-1803).  An  Eng- 
lish composer,  born  at  Exeter.  He  was  placed 
by  his  father  under  the  care  of  the  organist  of 
Exeter  Cathedral,  and  in  1748  went  to  London, 
where  he  studied  under  .John  Travers,  organist 
of  Iving's  Chapel.  J'pon  his  return  to  Exeter 
he  became  a  teacher  and  composer,  and  in  1777 
organist  and  master  of  the  choristers  of  the 
cathedral.  He  left  two  operas.  The  Lord  of  the 
Ma)ior  (1780)  and  The  Metamorphosis  (1783), 
besides  many  songs,  sacred  compositions,  and  con- 
certed pieces,  which  were  much  admired  in  Eng- 
land. The  Lord  of  the  Manor  was  exceedingly 
popular  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  of  his 
Church  music  the  Service  in  F  is  still  occasion- 
ally given.  His  Six  Eleg-ies  for  Three  Voices 
Dr.  Burney  considered  the  best  of  his  works.  He 
published  Thirti/  Letters  on  Various  Subjects 
(1782),  and  The  Four  Ages,  Together  u-ilh  Es- 
says on  Various  Subjects  (1798).  He  was  also 
a  landscape  painter,  and  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy. 

JACKSON,  WiLLi.^M  LAWIE.S  (1840—).  An 
English  politician.  He  was  born  in  Y'orkshire. 
was  educated  privately  and  at  a  school  conducted 
by  the  Moravians,  and  entered  upon  a  business 
career.  In  1876  he  sought  election  to  the  House 
of  Commons  as  member  for  Leeds  in  the  Con- 
servative interest,  but  was  defeated.  In  1880 
he  was  successful  in  Xorth  Leeds,  and  was  re- 
turned for  that  constituency  on  four  subsequent 
occasions.  His  abilities  were  recognized  in  1885 
in  his  appointment  as  Financial  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury  in  Lord  Salisbury's  first  Adminis- 
tration, and  he  held  the  same  office  in  the  second 
Administration  of  that  statesman,  formed  in 
1886.  In  1890  he  was  appointed  Pri\-y  Coun- 
cilor, and  in  1891-92  served  as  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland.  While  engaged  in  politics  he  main- 
tained his  connection  with  business  enterprises, 
and  was  for  some  time  chairman  of  the  Great 
Xorthern  Railway  Company. 

JACKSON  SQUARE.  A  pulilic  square  of 
Xew  Orleans.  La.,  formerly  the  Place  d'Armes, 
and  renamed  for  Andrew  Jackson,  who  in  1815 
defeated  the  British  at  Xew  Orleans. 

JACK'SONVILLE.  A  city  and  the  county- 
seat  of  Duval  County,  Fla.,  14  miles  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  30  miles  southwest  of  Fer- 
nandina  ;  on  the  Saint  .Johns  Kiver.  and  on  the 
Seaboard  .\ir  Line,  the  Plant  System,  the  South- 
ern, the  Florida  East  Coast,  and  other  railroads 
(Map:  Florida,  G  I).  It  is  connected  with  Xew 
Y'ork,  Charleston,  and  other  Atlantic  coast  ports 
by  steamship,  and  since  the  completion  of  the 
improvements  in  the  river  has  become  an  im- 
portant shipping-point  for  lumber,  shingles,  cross- 
ties,  cotton,  phosphates,  kaolin  and  clay,  oranges, 
garden  produce,  naval  stores,  etc.  The  city  has 
also  a  considerable  wholesale  and  retail  trade. 
Prominent  among  the  industrial  establishments 
are  cigar  factories,  lumber  and  planing  mills, 
mattress  and  palmetto-fibre  factories,  carriage 
works,  iron-foundries,  brick-yards,  ship-yards,  and 
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steam-engineering  works.  Jacksonville  has  long 
been  a  popular  winter  resort.  It  has  several 
public  parks,  and  is  well  paved,  many  of  its 
Btreets  with  macadam  and  vitrified  brick.  Among 
the  more  notable  buildings  arc  the  United  States 
Government  Building,  city  building,  county  court- 
house, armory,  Union  Depot,  Saint  Luke's  Hos- 
pital, United  States  Marine  Hospital,  Confed- 
erate Soldiers'  Home,  Daniel  ilemorial  and  Saint 
Mary's  orphan  homes,  Windsor  Hotel,  and  the 
Central  Grammar  School.  Saint  James  Park 
contains  a  Confederate  monument.  The  water- 
works and  electric-light  plant  are  owned  by  the 
municipality.  .Jacksonville,  named  in  houcir  of 
Gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  Florida's  first  Territorial 
Governor,  was  founded  in  1822.  On  May  3, 
1901,  a  fire  swept  over  148  blocks  of  the  city 
(450  acres),  destroying  the  buildings  tlicreon 
and  causing  a  loss  of  over  $10,000,000.  Popula- 
tion, in  1800,  2118:  in  1880,  7050;  in  1890, 
17,201;   in    1900,  28.429. 

JACKSONVILLE.  A  city  and  the  county- 
seat  of  -Mnriiau  (nuiity.  111.,  90  miles  north  of 
Saint  Louis,  ilo. ;  on  the  Chicago  and  Alton,  the 
Chicago,  Peoria  and  Saint  Louis,  the  Wabash, 
and  the  Jacksonville  and  Saint  Louis  railroads 
(Map:  Illinois,  B  4).  Primarily  a  residential 
place,  .Jacksonville  has  numerous  colleges  and 
public  institutions.  It  is  the  seat  of  Illinois  Col- 
lege, founded  in  1829  (the  first  institution  of 
higher  learning  in  the  State)  ;  the  Illinois  Wom- 
an's College  (  Methodist  Episcopal ) .  opened  in 
1847:  Jacksonville  .\cademy  for  Young  Women, 
opened  in  1830:  State  Conscn-atorj-  of  Music; 
the  State  Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane;  and 
State  institutions  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  There  are  also  the  Passavant  Memorial 
Hospital,  Hospital  of  Our  Saviour,  and  Carnegie 
Public  Libraiy.  Diuican  Park  and  the  Morgan 
County  fair  grounds  are  here.  The  city  hall,  court- 
house, and  high  school  are  prominent  buildings. 
and  Morgan  Lake  is  of  interest.  The  principal  in- 
dustrial establishments  include  railroad  car  shops 
of  the  Chicago.  Peoria  and  Saint  Louis,  woolen 
and  planing  mills,  brick-yards,  and  bridge-works. 
Jacksonville,  name<l  in  honor  of  Gen.  Andrew- 
Jackson,  was  founded  as  the  county-seat  in  1825, 
and  was  first  incorporated  in  1867,  this  charter 
being  still  in  operation.  The  government  is  vest- 
ed in  a  mayor,  elected  biennially,  a  council,  and 
administrative  officials,  the  majority  of  whom 
are  appointed  by  the  mayor,  a  number  of  appoint- 
ments, however,  requiring  the  confirmation  of  the 
council.  There  are  municipal  waterworks  and  an 
electric-light  plant.  Population,  in  1890,  12.935; 
in  1900.  15.078. 

JACK  SPRAT.  A  familiar  English  nursery 
rhyme,  occurring  in  Halliwell's  Xiirsrrii  IHn/mfs, 
where  Archdeacon  Pratt  occupies  the  place  of  the 
later  hero.  Jack  Sprat. 

JACK-STONES.  A  game  played  with  five 
small  peblilcs.  marbles,  or  pieces  of  specially 
shaped  metal  (iron).  The  popular  forms  of  the 
game  are  as  follows:  (a)  All  five  stones  are 
tossed  into  the  air.  and  caught,  so  far  as  is  pos- 
sible, on  the  back  of  the  hand:  or  else  one  of  the 
stones  at  a  time  is  tossed  up  and  caught  in 
various  methods  agreed  upon.  (b)  Ours. — In 
this  exercise  the  stones  are  at  first  held  in  the 
hand:  the  .Tack  (any  one  of  the  fivel  i<  then 
tossed  into  the  air:  the  remaining  four  are  laid 
upon  the  floor,  and  the  Jack  is  caught  before  it 
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can  land.  In  Ticoa,  Threes,  and  Fours  the  stones 
are  picked  up,  while  the  Jack  is  in  the  air,  by 
twos,  threes,  or  fours,  as  the  case  may  be.  Other 
games  with  Jack-stones  are:  Riding  the  Elephant ; 
tict  the  Table;  Peas  in  the  I'od ;  and  Horses  in 
the  atable.  According  to  Aristophanes,  .Jack- 
stones  was  a  girls'  game,  and  exceedingly  popu- 
lar, and.  according  to  ancient  writers,  was  origi- 
nally played  with  the  knuckle-bones  of  sheep. 

JACK-STRAWS.  A  game  played  with  from 
20  to  100  little  sticks  of  ivory  or  wood,  of  uni- 
form size  and  between  4  and  0  inches  in  length, 
carved  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  .lack-straws 
which  are  left  perfectly  plain)  to  resemble  weap- 
ons, implements,  tools,  etc.  The  game  consists 
in  letting  the  sticks  fall  together  in  a  loose  heap, 
each  player  in  turn  extricating  as  many  straws 
as  possible  (one  at  a  time)  without  moving  pre- 
ceptibly  any  other  straw.  The  decision  is  in  favor 
of  the  player  with  the  most  straws.  Originally 
the  name  of  the  game  was  jerk-straws,  and  in 
England  it  is  also  called  spillikins.  In  Germany 
it  is  known  as  Fedcrs}>iel,  and  in  France  as  Jon- 
chets  or  Ilamhrts  (from  joncher,  to  strew). 

JACK  TAR.  A  common  term  for  a  sailor,  de- 
rived from  his  tarpaulin  garments,  and  frequent- 
ly siiortened  to  'tar.' 

JACK  THE  GIANT-KILLER.  A  nursery 
tale,  the  subject  of  which  appears  in  various 
legends.  The  English  version  is  adapted  from 
an  old  British  storj-  of  Corineus  the  Trojan, 
translated  by  GeofTrey.  of  Monmouth.  The  theme 
of  tlie  tale  is  the  superiority  of  skill  to  force. 

JACK  THE  RIPPER.  A  name  given  to  the 
unknown  perpetrator  of  a  series  of  ten  brutal 
murders  whicli  occurred  in  the  East  End  of 
London  between  April  and  September.  1888.  The 
victims  were  invariably  depraved  women  of  the 
lowest  class,  and  the  murders  were  accompanied 
by  mutilation.  Through  the  excitement  caused 
by  these  unpunished  crimes,  the  name  became  a 
by-word,  and  is  still  familiarly  applied  to  authors 
of  similar  attempts.  From  it  have  grown  like 
phrases  to  indicate  other  forms  of  assault,  as 
Jack  the  Hugger  and  .Jack  the  Slasher. 

JACK,  JAK,  or  JACA,  TREE  (East  Indian 
jaca).  Arluviirpns  integrifolin.  An  East  Indian 
tree  of  the  same  genus  as  the  breadfruit  (q.v. ), 
but  larger.  The  fruit,  which  is  very  large,  and 
weighs  from  5  to  50  pounds,  sometimes  70  pounds, 
is  produced  in  great  abundance.  It  resembles  the 
breadfruit,  but  has  a  pulp  of  somewhat  unpleas- 
ant flavor.  It  forms  a  great  part  of  the  food 
of  the  natives  in  some  parts  of  India.  Ceylon,  etc. 
The  seeds,  which  lie  immediately  under  the  rind, 
are  very  palatable  when  roasted.  The  timber, 
which  is  yellowish,  strong,  and  ornamental,  is 
used  for  ahnost  e\ery  purpose,  and  is  exported 
for  making  musical  instruments,  cabinet-work, 
the  backs  of  brushes,  marqueterie  floors,  etc. 
To  supply  the  demand  of  it,  the  tree  is  being 
planted  in  many  tropical  countries, 

JACMEL,  or  JACQTJEMEL.  zhfik'mel'.  A 
seajiort  town  on  the  soutli  con>t  of  Haiti,  situ- 
ated on  a  bay  of  the  same  name.  30  miles  south- 
west of  Port-au-Prince  (!Map:  West  Indies,  L  5), 
The  streets  are  generally  very  narrow,  and  the 
houses  mostly  of  wood.  The  bay  is  open,  and 
vessels  anchor  about  one-half  mile  from  shore, 
and  discharge  and  load  by  means  of  lighters.  It 
has  a  considerable  trade  with  the  United  States, 
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and  is  visited  regularly  by  the  English  Royal 
Mail  steamers.  The  population  of  the  commune 
is  estimated  at  from  30,000  to  50,000.  Jacmel 
is  the  seat  of  a  United  States  consul. 

JA'COB  (Heb.  Ya'akoh,  probably  God  sup- 
plants or  rewards ;  connected  by  Gen.  xxv.  26  with 
'akeb,  "a  heel,'  and  by  Gen.  xxvii.  3G  with  the  root 
meaning  'to  deceive').  The  third  of  the  Hebrew 
patriarchs.  The  story  of  Jacob,  with  numerous  in- 
sertions, is  found  in  Genesis  xxv.-l.,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows :  He  was  one  of  the  two  sons  born  to  Isaac  and 
Kebekah.  His  character,  quiet,  peaceful,  and 
home-loving,  appealed  to  Rebekah,  and  she  loved 
him  more  than  she  did  Esau.  Taking  advantage 
of  his  brother's  hunger,  he  bought  his  birth- 
right (Gen.  xxv.  29-34).  Later  on,  instigated 
by  his  mother,  who  had  heard  of  Isaac's  purpose 
to  bless  Esau,  he  impersonated  his  brother  and 
got  the  blessing  intended  for  the  latter.  As  a 
consequence  Jacob  had  to  flee  from  home,  receiv- 
ing another  blessing  from  his  father  before  his 
departure.  By  his  father's  command  he  went 
to  Padan-.\rara.  to  the  house  of  Laban  (Gen. 
xxvii. -xxviii.  o ) .  JJere  he  served  seven  years 
for  Rachel,  but  Leah  was  given  to  him  instead. 
Undaunted, he  served  seven  years  more  for  Rachel 
(Gen.  xxix. ).  Of  his  two  wives  and  two  maids, 
Bilhah  and  Zilpah,  Jacob  had  twelve  sons  and 
one  daughter  (Gen.  xxix.  31-xxx.  24:  xxxv. 
16-18).  Finally  Jacob  made  up  his  mind  to 
return  home.  His  wives  readily  agreed,  and 
they  stole  away  from  Laban,  who  pursued  and 
caught  up  to  .Jacob,  but  did  him  no  harm 
(Gen.  XXX.  2.5xxxi.).  On  the  way  home  he  met 
Esau,  who  behaved  magnanimously  (Gen.  xxxii.- 
xxxiii.  16).  After  having  put  away  the  strange 
gods  found  in  his'  camp,  Jacob  came  to  Bethel 
and  made  an  altar  on  the  place  where  God  had 
appeared  to  him  when  he  fled  from  his  brother 
(Gen.  xxxv.  1-15).  He  finally  settled  in  Pales- 
tine, but  afterwards  went  to  Eg^pt,  where  his 
son  Joseph  (q.v. )  had  preceded  him  (Gen. 
xxx\ii..  xlvi.).  Jacob  died  in  Egypt  at  the  age 
of  147,  but  was  buried  by  his  sons  in  the  cave  of 
Machpelah  (Gen.  xlix.  33.  1.  13).  In  the  course 
of  his  career  there  were  three  distinct  places 
in  which  Yahweli  or  His  messengers  appeared 
to  him.  When  fleeing  from  Esau  he  halted  at 
Bethel  (Gen.  xxviii.),  and  was  there  assured 
in  a  dream,  in  which  God  Himself  appeared  stand- 
ing beside  a  ladder  on  which  angels  ascended  and 
descended,  that  he  should  come  safely  back  to  his 
native  land.  After  his  return  he  again  visited 
Bethel,  and  God  once  more  appeared  to  him, 
changed  his  name  to  Israel,  and  announced  the 
future  greatness  of  the  Hebrew  nation  (Gen. 
xxxv.).  At  Mahanaim  he  encountered  angels  of 
God  (Gen.  xxxii.  1.  2).  Lastly,  at  Penuel  he 
had  an  encounter  with  a  divine  being,  who  first 
fought  with  him.  and.  when  subdued,  blessed  the 
patriarch  and  announced  that  his  name  should 
henceforth  be  Israel,  interpreted  as  one  who  pre- 
vails in  the  conflicts  with  gods  and  with  men 
(Gen.  xxxii.  24-32). 

Scholars  who  accept  the  compilatory  theory 
of  the  origin  of  the  Hexateuch  find  in  the  Jacob 
account  the  same  sources  as  elsewhere  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis.  ( See  Eloiiist  and  Y.\HW^ST ; 
Hexateich ;  Genesis.  Book  of. )  The  first 
notable  feature  of  the  composite  narrative,  viewed 
as  a  wliole,  is  the  greater  abimdance  of  incidents 
than  in  the  narratives  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  and 


the  second  is  the  various  cycles  of  tales  embodied 
in  the  Jacob  narrative.  We  have  in  the  first  place 
(a)  a  series  of  Jacob-Esau  stories;  (bj  Jacob- 
Laban  stories;  (c)  a  series  of  incidents  connect- 
ed witli  sanctuaries,  Bethel,  Mahanaim,  Penuel, 
and  Shechem ;  (d)  stories  of  Jacob's  children. 
There  are  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  the 
Jacob-Esau  and  the  Jacob-Laban  stories  existed 
independently,  but  have  been  combined  by  the 
compilers  of  the  Yahwistic  and  Elohistic  his- 
tories. In  this  process  the  various  incidents 
have  been  arbitrarily  separated  and  insert- 
ed in  the  story  of  Jacob's  career  at  points 
where  they  seemed  best  to  fit  in.  It  thus 
happens  that  the  .Jacob-Esau  stories  are  not 
told  consecutively;  but  after  the  account  of 
the  birth  of  Jacob  and  Esau  it  is  explained  how 
Esau  lost  his  birthright,  and  the  flight  of  Jacob 
is  related  ( chaps,  xxv.-xxvii. )  ;  the  .Jacob-Laban 
tales  are  then  introduced  (chaps,  x.xviii.-xxxi. ), 
ending  with  a  second  flight  of  .Jacob,  this  time 
from  Laban;  then  the  combination  of  the  Jacob- 
Esau  stories  is  again  taken  up  and  brought  to 
a  close  ( xxxii. -xxxiii.  17),  after  which  we  have 
a  series  of  miscellaneous  incidents  in  Canaan  and 
Egj'pt.  Interspersed  in  these  three  sections  of 
the  narrative  we  encounter  the  incidents  at  the 
sanctuaries  Bethel  and  Mahanaim  ;  the  marriages 
of  Jacob  and  the  birth  of  his  children;  incidents 
in  the  careers  of  his  children,  leading  to  the 
introduction  of  an  entirely  independent  cycle  of 
Joseph  stories   (Gen.  xxxvii.-xlvii.,  1.). 

The  elaborate  and  complex  character  of  the 
narrative  points  to  the  union  of  various  streams 
of  tradition,  and  under  the  circumstances  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine  the  centre  to  which  Jacob 
belongs.  That,  like  Israel,  he  is  not  an  indi- 
vidual, but  represents  some  clan,  or  rather  is  the 
eponymous  ancestor  of  some  clan,  is  thought  to 
be  certain,  and  the  prominence  of  Bethel  in  the 
Jacob-Esau  cycle  points  to  this  place  as  at  one 
time  at  least  the  home  of  the  tribe.  The  rivalry 
between  Jacob  and  Esau  is  also  easy  to  under- 
stand. It  reflects  the  hostility  between  Hebrews 
and  Edomites  (see  Esau;  Edom),  which  marks 
the  relation  between  those  two  groups,  conscious 
throughout  their  history  of  tlie  close  genealogical 
ties  that  bound  them  together.  Just  as  in  tlie 
ease  of  Ishmael  (q.v.)  features  are  found  which 
place  him  in  a  more  favorable  light  than  Isaac, 
so  in  the  Jacob-Esau  cycle  there  is  at  bottom  a 
series  of  traditions  which  originated  in  the  Esau 
groups,  and  which  Jewish  tradition  had  to  re- 
shape so  as  to  remove  all  features  unfavorable 
to  .Jacob.  The  attempt,  however,  did  not  suc- 
ceed altogether;  and  accordingly  .Jacob  apiiears 
actually  in  the  light  of  a  deceiver,  and.  what  is 
more,  is  obliged  to  flee  from  Esau.  This  flight, 
if  it  means  anything,  points  to  tlie  discomfiture 
at  some  time  of  the  Jacob  clan  driven  from  its 
district  by  the  more  powerful  Esau.  An  alliance 
is  entered  upon  between  Jacob  and  a  distinct 
Aramaean  clan,  Laban.  The  marriages  of  Jacob 
into  four  groups  and  the  birth  of  numerous  chil- 
dren indicate  the  gradual  giowth  and  extension 
of  the  Jacob  clan  until  it  feels  itself  powerful 
enough  to  cut  loose  from  Laban  and  return  to 
its  former  haunts. 

But    the    old    popular    traditions    have    been* 
made   to    serve   the    historical    pragmatism.      It 
was  deemed  necessary  to  connect  the  twelve  sec- 
tions of  the  Hebrew  confederacy  with  patriarchal 
historv,   and   hence   the   extension   of  the  Jacob 
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elan  is  depicted  as  though  the  confederates  all 
Bprang  from  him,  wiicreas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Hebrew  tonfcderacy   represents  tlie  combination 
of   heterogeneous   elements   liaving   less    in   com- 
mon than  many  of  tlie  groujjs  liave  witli  others 
who  did  not  join  the  confederation  or  were  never 
incorporated  into  it.     The  adjustment  of  tribal 
traditions   to  the   later   religious   and   liistoncal 
theory    did    not    proceed    without    encountering 
hindrances.     To   secure  the   number  twelve  and 
make  it  work  riglit  on  all  occasions  was  espe- 
cially dillicult,  and  tlie   narrators  are  not  at  all 
consistent  in  their  method  of  obtaining  this  num- 
ber.    It  is  this  attempU-d  adjustment  of  popular 
Btories,  legends,   and   myths  to  later  theory  that 
accounts    for    the    ideniification    of    .hicoii    with 
Israel,    the    ei)onynious    ancestor    of     the    licnc 
Israel:   and    in   this    process   of   elaboration   and 
transformation  of  old  stories  it  is  also  important 
to   note   the   alternating  traces   of   northern   and 
southern  Hebrew   writers.      It  was  the  northern 
kingdom,  formed  of  ten  tribes,  that  represented 
the   real   Israel;   and   the   identification  of  Jacob 
with  Israel  and  the  favoritism  shown  by  .Tacob 
to  Joseph    (the   father  of  Ephraim   and  Manas- 
seh)   represent  the  work  of  northern  writers,  who 
thus  turn  out  to  have  had  the  larger  share  in  the 
process  of  reshaping  traditions.      Rightly   inter- 
preted, the  story  of  Jacob  thus  Ijecomes  the  key 
to  the  history  of  Jewish  tradition.     In  its  details 
it  not  only  conceals  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
material    for    the   earlier   traditions   of   many   of 
the  clans  forming  the  Hebrew  confederation,  but 
also  enables  us  to  trace  the  gradual  progress  of 
the  transformation  of  the  material  and  its  adap- 
tation  to   the   purpose   of   writers   imbued   with 
strong  likes  and  dislikes,  who  viewed   the  past 
from  a   very  subjective   i)oint   of  view.     To   this 
point  of  view  there  must   be  added,   in  the  case 
of  the  compiler  of   the   Yahwistic   and   Elohistic 
histories,  and  to  a  still  greater  degree  in  the  ease 
of  the  priestly  narrator,  a  religious  theory  which 
is  the  outcome  of  an  uncompromising  confidence 
in  Yahweh  as  the  established  guide  of  His  peo- 
ple   and    the   zealous    and   exclusive    devotion    to 
His  service.     This  theory  is,  in  brief,  that  Yah- 
weh   establislied    His   covenant   with    the    patri- 
archs,  and   that  the  history   of   the   people   back 
to  its  beginnings  is  an  illustration  and  proof  of 
this  covenant.     In  some  respects  Jacob  is  a  more 
important  prop  to  this  theory  than  even  Abra- 
ham; certainly  more  important  than  Isaac.     In- 
deed, it  would  seem  that  the  story  of  Jacob  thus 
worked  out  represents  bv  itself  a  complete  illus- 
tration  of  the   theory,   and   that   Abraham   and 
Isaac  are  tacked  on  to  it  as  appendices  or  links 
bv  means  of  which  the  theory  can  be  joined  to 
ainother   originally    independent   series   of   tradi- 
tions,  again   reshaped,   elaborated,   and   made  to 
take   a   definite   din-ction. 

BiBLiofiR.^PTiY.  For  full  discussion  of  the  in- 
vestigations of  the  Jiicoh  narratives,  consult  the 
commentaries  on  Genesis  of  Dillmann.  Holzinger, 
and  Gunkcl,  and  the  Hebrew  histories  of  Well- 
hausen.  Stade.  Guthe,  Kittel,  and  Piepenbring; 
also  Ptark,  f^tudicn  zur  Relifiionx-  i(nd  Hprach- 
qeschwhte  des  altrn  Testnmcmix  (Berlin.  l.SnO 
et  seq.).  For  the  later  .Jewish  legends  about 
.Jacob,  consvilt  the  article  ".Jacob."  in  Jlam- 
burwer.  Real  Enri/klopaedie  fiir  liibel  tind  Tal- 
mud (Leipzig,  1807).  Winckler.  in  his  Gr.ichich- 
ie  Isrnela  (Leipzig.  180.5-1000).  and  Stiieken, 
Astralmytheii  der  Uebriier   (Leipzig,  180G),  pro- 


pose a  mythological  explanation  of  Jacob;  but 
the  theory  as  a  whole  has  not  been  accepted, 
though  it  may  be  admitted  that  some  mythical 
elements  may  have  crept  into  the  narrative. 

JACOB,  Giles  (lU8t)-1744).  An  English 
compiUr,  born  at  Romsey,  Hampshire.  He 
studied  law,  and  published  a  great  number  of 
technical  works,  such  as  The  Aevuiiiijlistted  Con- 
veyaiiecr  (U  vols.,  1714)  and  the  Cumpkat  Chan- 
cery-l'nieliser  (1730),  besides  his  dissertations 
on  rural  life:  The  Compleat  Court-keeper 
(1713);  Tlie  Country  Gentleman's  Vade-Mccum 
(1717);  Tlui  Compleat  t^porisnuin  (1718);  and 
The  Jjind  I'urchiixer's  Companion  (17'20);  but 
his  most  important  work  was  his  Foctinil  Reg- 
ister, or  Lins  and  Charaeters  of  the  Enylish 
Dranuilie  I'oets  (2  vols.,  1710-20). 

JACOB,  John  (1812-58).     An  English  soldier 
and  military  author.     He  was  bom  at  \V(i(jlaving- 
ton    Somerset,  and  was  educated  at  .\ddiscombe 
College.      He   entered    the    Bombay    Artillery    in 
1828,  served  in  tlie  Afghan  War  in  1h;?0.  and  in 
1841    took   command   of   the   Sindh    (or   .lacob's) 
irregular  horse,  with  which  he  enforced  order  in 
Upp'cr  Sindh   and  Gutch,   and   un.ler  Napier  dis- 
tinguished himself  at   Miani  and  elsewhere.    The 
injustice   of   William    Napier's   Comiuest   of    the 
iiind  roused  Jacob  to  his  own  defense  and  to  Out- 
r.am's.      In    18.52   he   became  commandant  of   the 
native  jiolice  of  Upper  Sindh,  negotiated  a  treaty 
with  the  Khan  of  Khelat   (1854)  ;  in  1857  served 
under  Gut  ram,  and.  after  his  departure,   was  in 
sole  command  of  the  army  in  Persia.    He  died  in 
1858.  at  Jaeobabad,  whicli  bad  been  named  in  his 
honor.     Jacob  was  a  splendid   organizer  of  na- 
tive troops,  an  excellent  cavalry  officer,  and  the 
inventor  of  a  rifle  and  an  explosive  bullet.     He 
wrote  many  tracts  on  the  defects  of  the  liritish 
Army    and"  civil    service    in    India;    collected   by 
Pelly.     Views    and-    Opinions    of    General    Jacob 
(2d'ed.  1858). 

JACOB,  zhii'kAb',  Louis  LfioN  (1708-1854).  A 
French  admiral.  He  was  born  at  Tonnay,  Cha- 
rente;  was  educated  at  Rochefort,  and  volun- 
teered from  a  clerkship  in  the  marine  bu- 
reau to  the  navy  (1784).  He  was  promoted  to 
ensign  in  1703;  commanded  the  fo  rra  in  her 
brave  fight  against  a  superior  English  force 
(1705),  and  was  taken  prisoner.  After  his  re- 
lease he  distinguished  himself  (1708)  against 
Sir  John  Warren's  fleet,  and  was  .again  captured 
but  soon  exchanged.  He  took  part  in  the  cam- 
paign in  Santo  Domingo  in  180)  ;  was  command- 
ant at  Granville  (1805),  and  at  Naples  (1806)  ; 
and  shared  in  the  battle  of  Sables  d'Olonne.  He 
was  made  a  rear-admiral  in  1812,  and  in  1814  de- 
fended Rochefort.  He  was  retired  on  the  Resto- 
ration; reentered  active  service  in  1820;  was 
Governor  of  Guadeloupe  from  1823  to  1820; 
served  on  the  admiraltv  board  until  1834,  when 
he  became  Minister  of  IMarine;  and  was  aide-de- 
camp to  Louis  Philippe  until  1848,  He  intro- 
duced in  1805  a  system  of  semaphores  which  was 
long  used    in   the   French   Navy, 

JA'COB,  Richard  T.^ylok  (1825-1003),  An 
American  soldier,  born  in  Oldham  County.  Ky. 
He  was  educated  for  a  lawn'cr.  but  after  travels 
in  South  Africa  went  West'in  184G.  and  there  he 
enlisted  a  body  of  mounted  men  to  a.ssist  General 
Fremont  in  taking  possession  of  California,  He 
occupied  himself  with  political  matters  in  Ken- 
tuckv  until   1802,  and  served   in  the  Civil  War 
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as  colonel  of  the  Ninth  Kentucky  Cavalry  Regi- 
ment, raised  by  himself.  He  was  with  Major- 
General  Buell  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  joined 
in  the  pursuit  of  General  John  Morgan.  He  ac- 
companied General  Shackelford  on  the  Tennessee 
expedition  that  resulted  in  the  capture  of  2500 
men  under  General  Fraser  at  Cumberland  Gap, 
and  was  in  the  desperate  struggle  at  Bean's  Sta- 
tion. 

JAC  OB.a:'A,  JACOBE,  ya-ko'be,  or  JA- 
COBINE,  zha'ko'ljen'  (1558-97).  A  duchess  of 
.Jiilich,  daughter  of  the  ilargrave  Philibert  of 
Baden-Baden.  Brought  up  a  Catholic  by  her 
uncle.  Albert  of  Bavaria,  she  married  in  1585 
.John  William,  who,  seven  years  later,  succeeded 
his  father  as  Duke  of  Jiilich,  and  soon  after  be- 
came insane.  .lacobiea  was  accused  of  dissolute 
conduct,  and  brought  to  trial  before  the  Emperor 
by  her  enemies :  but  before  he  gave  sentence  she 
was  found  murdered  in  her  bed.  A  German  play 
by  Kuglcr,  Jnkohda  (  1.S50) ,  dramatizes  the  story. 
Consult  Stieve.  Zur  Oeschichte  der  Berzogin  Ja- 
kohiin.  con  Julich   (Bonn,  1878). 

JACOB  EV'ERTZEN.  .\  quaint  book-name 
applied  to  the  small,  brightly  colored  grouper- 
like  West  Indian  fishes  of  the  genus  Bodianus, 
otherwise  known  as  'guativeres,'  and  by  other 
names.  According  to  Bloch,  the  fish  was  named 
for  .Jacob  Evertzen.  a  noted  Dutch  pilot  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  centurv",  whose  pock- 
marked face  suggested  to  his  fellow  sailors  the 
dark-spotted  and  freckled  fishes  (especially  the 
Bodianus  qiitlaius,  the  type  of  the  genus).  See 
GUATIVERE. 

JACOB  FAITHFUL.  A  novel  by  Captain 
Frederick  Marryat  (  18.39),  appearing  first  in  the 
Metropolitan  ilaf/azinc  It  tells  the  adventures 
of  .Jacob,  a  waterman,  born  on  a  Thames  lighter, 
is  lively  and  amusing,  and  one  of  Marryat's  best 
stories. 

JACO'BI,  Ger.  pron.  ya-kolie,  Abrah.4M  ( 1830 
— ).  An  eminent  German-American  physician, 
born  at  Hartum,  Westphalia,  Germany.  He  stud- 
ied at  the  universities  of  Greifswald.  Giittingen, 
and  Bonn,  obtaining  his  degree  in  medicine  from 
the  last-named  institution.  Having  been  an 
active  participant  in  the  struggle  for  free  Ger- 
many in  1848  and  thereafter.  Jacobi  was  prose- 
cuted for  treason  and  was  kept  in  Prussian  pris- 
ons from  1851  to  185.3.  In  the  latter  year,  after 
spending  a  few  months  in  Manchester,  England, 
he  came  to  America,  and  established  himself  in 
New  York  City.  In  1857  he  took  an  active  part 
in  founding  the  German  dispensary.  In  1860  he 
was  chosen  to  fill  the  first  chair  of  diseases  of 
children  instituted  in  this  country,  that  of  the 
Xew  York  Medical  College.  In  1865  he  was 
elected  to  fill  a  similar  chair  in  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  In  1868  he  took  part  in  founding  the 
German  Hospital  of  New  Y'ork.  His  position  at 
New  Y'ork  University  he  occupied  till  1870,  when 
he  was  chosen  clinical  professor  of  the  diseases 
of  children  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons. New  York  City  (medical  department  of 
Columbia  University).  Tlie  latter  position  he  re- 
tained until  his  resignation  in  1902,  when  he  was 
made  professor  emeritus.  He  was  the  first  to 
establish,  in  New  Y'ork  City,  systematic  and  spe- 
cial clinics  for  the  diseases  of  children,  and  very 
largely  to  him  is  due  the  recognition  of  pediatries 
as  a  distinct  branch   of  medicine.     In   1895  he 


was  urged  to  leave  New  Y'ork  and  become  pro- 
fessor of  pediatrics  in  the  University  of  Berlin, 
but  he  declined  the  honor.  He  was  for  many 
years  consulting  physician  to  the  New  Y'ork  City 
Department  of  Health,  to  the  J.  Hood  Wright 
Memorial  Hospital,  and  to  the  New  Y'ork  Skin 
and  Cancer  Hospital,  and  visiting  physician  to 
the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital.  He  served  as 
physician  to  the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  from 
1860,  to  the  Hebrew  Orphap  Asylum  from  1868, 
to  Bellevue  Hospital  from  1873,  and  to  Roose- 
velt Hospital  from  1898. 

Dr.  Jacobi's  writings  are  very  numerous.  A 
great  number  of  his  papers,  principally  on  dis- 
eases of  women  and  children,  were  published  in 
medical  and  other  periodicals  in  this  country 
and  in  Germany. 

Among  his  book-form  publications  are:  Cogita- 
tioncs  de  ]'ita  Ueritni  Xaturaliuni  (1851)  ;  Denti- 
tion and  Its  Derangements  (1862)  ;  Infant  Diet 
(1873;  3d  ed.  1875)  ;  A  Treatise  on  Diphtheria 
(1880)  :  The  Intestinal  Diseases  of  Infancy  and 
Childhood  ( 1887 )  ;  Therapeutics  of  Infancy  and 
Childhood  (1895;  2d  ed.  1897).  His  contribu- 
tions to  Nocggerath  and  Jacobi's  Midwifery  and 
the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  (1859),  and 
his  "Hygiene  und  Pflege  der  Kinder,"  in  Ger- 
hardfs  Handbveh  der  Kinderkrankheiten  (1877), 
are  most  noteworthy.  In  1893  he  published  two 
volumes  of  miscellaneous  essays  and  addresses 
on  a  variety  of  subjects,  mostly  medical,  under 
the  title  Anfsdtze,  Vorlrdge  utid  Reden  (1893). 
In  1873  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  C.  Putnam, 
of  New  York,  herself  a  noted  physician,  author, 
and  teacher.     See  Jacobi,  Maby  Putnam. 

JACOBI,  Friedbich  Heinricii  (1743-1819). 
A  Gennan  philosopher.  He  was  born  at  Diissel- 
dorf,  .January  25,  1743,  and -was  educated  at 
Frankfort  and  Geneva  with  a  view  to  preparing 
himself  for  a  mercantile  career,  which  he 
began  in  1762.  In  1772  he  was  appointed 
councilor  of  finance  for  the  duchies  of  Berg 
and  .Jiilich,  and  having  married  a  woman  of 
wealth  was  enabled  to  devote  himself  to  lit- 
erary pursuits.  In  1794  he  moved  to  Holstein, 
and  in  1804  to  Munich,  where  he  had  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  newly  instituted 
.\cademv  of  Sciences,  of  which  he  became  presi- 
dent in  1807.  He  died  on  March  10,  1819.  His 
writings  consist  partly  of  romances  and  partly 
of  philosophical  treatises.  The  principal  are 
Woldemar  (2  vols..  1779)  and  Eduard  AUuills 
Briefsammhing  (1781).  both  philosophical  ro- 
mances which  attracted  much  attention  in  their 
day.  but  have  now  no  claim  to  special  recognition, 
while  his  philosophical  work  lias  still  consider- 
able interest.  Ueber  die  Lehre  des  Spinoza  in 
Brief  en  an  Mendelssohn  (Breslau,  1785)  is  a 
polemic  against  logical  methods  of  speculation 
in  the  search  after  the  higher  class  of  truths: 
and  David  Hume  ilber  den  Glauben,  oder  Ideal- 
isinus  und  Realisnius  (Breslau.  1787)  continues 
the  polemic  and  makes  an  attempt  to  demon- 
strate that  the  mind  or  nature  of  man  possesses 
another  faculty — viz.  faith. or  intuition — by  which 
the  higher  truths  are  as  firmly  grasped  and  in 
the  same  way  as  the  material  world  is  grasped 
by  it.  since  sense  is  incompetent  to  witness  to 
the  independent  reality  of  that  world.  His  col- 
lected works  ap[)eared  at  Leipzig  (0  vols.,  1812- 
24).  Consult:  Kuhn,  Jacobi  und  die  Philosophie 
seiner  Zeit  (Mainz.  1834)  :  Fricker,  Die  Phi- 
losophie des   Friedrich   Heinrich   Jaeobi    (Augs- 
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burg,  1854)  ;  Zirngiebl,  F.  U.  Jacobis  Leben, 
Dichtunyen  und  Denken  (Vienna,  1807)  ;  Harms, 
Ueber  die  Leiirc  von  F.  H.  Jacobi  (Berlin, 
1876)  ;  Holtzniann,  Ueber  Eduurd  .llluills  Brief- 
sammliDig  (Jena,  1878)  ;  Li'vy-Hnihl,  •'.Jacobi  et 
le  Spinosisnip."  in  Ihviie  I'hilosoiihiiiite  (Paris, 
1S!U)  :  ill.,  /,«  philosophic  de  Jacobi  (ib.,  1894). 

JACOBI,  llEK.MAX.\  Georo  (1850—).  A  Ger- 
man Sanskrit  scliolar,  born  at  Cologne.  He  was 
educated  tbere.  and'  at  Bonn  and  Berlin,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  Sanskrit  under  Gilde 
meister  and  Weber.  In  188!)  he  was  made  professor 
at  Bonn,  after  teaching  and  lecturing  at  Miin- 
ster  (1870-85)  and  Kiel  ( 18S.")-8!>) .  Possibly  his 
most  important  work  is  in  Indian  chronology: 
"The  Conii)utation  of  Hindu  Dates  in  Inscrip- 
tions," publislicd  in  Epigraphiea  Indica  (1892). 
His  dating  of  the  Rig- Veda,  Ueber  dn-t  Alter  dcs 
liigveda  (1893),  on  astronomical  grounds,  puts 
the  time  much  earlier  than  tlie  usual  estimate. 
His  other  works,  on  comparative  philoUigy,  Prak- 
rit grammar,  Sanskrit  literature,  and  Jainisni. 
include:  luilixixutni  of  lihiidrnhtihu  (1879); 
Aearanga  Siitrii  of  the  CvetOmbdra  Jtiiiix  (1882)  ; 
SthaviravplJ  Charita  (1891):  and  translations 
of  the  AcAiranga,  Kalpa,  Uttaradhyayana,  and 
SutrakritOiiga  Sfiira  in  the  Sacred  Books  of  the 
East,  vols.  xxii.  and  xlv.  (1884-95)  :  Auxgewiihlte 
Erzahlungen  in  Mdhtlrushlrl  (1880)  ;  Das  Rama- 
yana  (1893);  and,  in  syntax,  Kompositum  nud 
Nebcnsatx.  fltudicn  iibcr  die  hulogermanisehe 
Sprachentimcklung    ( 1897 ) . 

JACOBI,  .Toi!.\NX  Georg  (1740-1814).  .\  Ger- 
man poet,  brother  of  Friedrich  Ileinrich,  born  at 
r)iisseldorf,  and  educated  at  Gilttingen.  He  was 
appointed  professor  of  philosophy  and  oratory  at 
Halle  (1700).  and  soon  after  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Glcim,  with  whom  he  edited  Iris  (  1774- 
76),  to  which  Goethe.  Heinse,  Lenz,  and  Sophie 
La  Roche  were  contributors.  He  was  made  pro- 
fessor at  Frei1)urg  in  1784.  .Tacobi's  poetic  style 
W'as  sentimental  and  eireniinate,  save  in  a  few  of 
his  last  works.  His  collected  works,  with  a 
biography  by  Von  Ittner.  one  of  his  friends,  were 
published  at  Zurich  (1882)  ;  his  correspondence 
with  Gleini  appeared  in  1780;  and  Martin  edited 
Vngedruckir  Briife  von  und  an  Joharm  Oeorg 
Jacobi    (Strassburg,   1874). 

JACOBI,  Karl  Gustav  .Iakob  (1804-51).  A 
German  mathematician,  the  brother  of  Moritz 
Hermann  .Jacobi.  the  physicist.  He  was  born 
in  Potsdam,  studied  in  Berlin,  and  began  his 
teaching  there  as  privat-docent  in  1824.  but  soon 
after  went  as  professor  of  mathematics  to  Kiinigs- 
berg.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Prussian 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  18.'?6,  and  in  1842 
took  up  his  permanent  residence  in  Berlin,  lec- 
turing at  the  university.  Jacobi's  great  work 
was  in  the  theory  of  elliptic  functions,  of  which 
he  and  Abel  (q.v.)  were  the  founders.  He  also 
contributed  to  the  theory  of  numbers,  to  analyt- 
ical mechanics,  and  to  the  study  of  determinants. 
A  very  important  determinant  bears  the  name 
Jacobian.  (See  Detkrmi.naxts.)  He  also 
founded  the  theory  of  Abelian  functions.  The 
following  important  works  appeared  in  his  life- 
time: Ftindamenta  yova  Theori(r  Fiinctionvm 
EUipticarum  (1829):  Canon  Arithmetieus 
(1839)  :  De  Formatione  et  Pr/fjirietntibus  Deter- 
ininantium  (1841;  ed.  by  Stiickel,  1890)  ;  Mathe- 
matische  Werke  (3  vols,,  partly  posthumous, 
1846-71).     His  Torlesvngen  iiber  Dynamik  was 


publisiied  posthumously  (1866;  2d  ed,  1884). 
His  (lesamniclte  Werke  (1881-91;  7  vols,  and 
suppl,)  were  published  by  the  Berlin  Academy. 
His  essay,  "L'ber  die  vierfach  periodischen  Fum- 
tionen  zweier  Variabeln,"  el*;.,  was  translated 
from  the  Latin  and  edited  by  Weber  ( 1895).  For 
sketch  of  his  life,  consult:  Lejeune-Dirichlct, 
"Gediichtnisrede  auf  .Jacobi."  in  the  Ahhaml 
Itingen  der  Berliner  Akadentie  (1852;  printed  in 
Jacobi's  Gesammelte  Werke,  vol.  i.). 

JACOBI,  Mabv  PiTNAM  (1842—).  An  Ameri- 
can physician,  born  in  London,  England,  the 
daughter  of  (ieorge  P.  Putnam,  of  New  York 
City.  The  first  woman  grad\iatecl  from  the  New 
York  College  of  I'harnuicy.  in  1S02,  she  was  also 
the  first  woman  graduated  from  the  Women's 
Medical  College  in  Philadelphia,  in  1864.  After 
teaching  in  New  Orleans,  and  writing  for  a  year, 
she  went  to  Paris  and  engage<l  in  the  further 
study  of  me<licine.  After  eighteen  months  passed 
in  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  she  was  admitted  by 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  to  the  Kcole 
de  Medecinc,  and  was  graihialcd  therefrom  in 
1S71.  receiving  the  second  jjrize  for  her  thesis. 
She  returned  to  New  York  aii<l  t)egan  practice  at 
once,  also  entering  upon  the  duties  of  lecturer 
on  therapeutics  in  tlie  new  Women's  Medical 
College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary-.  She  was  the 
first  woman  admitted  to  the  New  York  medical 
societies  and  to  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. In  1873  she  was  married  to  the  physician 
Abraham  .Jacobi  (q.v.).  In  1881.  upon  the  found- 
ing of  the  New  Y'ork  Post-(;raduate  Medical 
School,  she  became  clinical  professor  of  disease-  of 
children.  In  1874  she  organized  an  association 
for  the  advancement  of  the  medical  education  of 
women,  of  which  she  became  president.  Besides 
being  a  visiting  physician  to  tiie  New  York  In- 
firmary, Dr.  Putnam-.Jacobi  has  been  for  several 
years  a  visiting  physician  to  Saint  Mark's  Hos- 
pital. She  is  a  member  of  several  medical  societies, 
and  a  writer  on  many  medical  topics.  She  secured 
the  Boylston  prize  of  Har\'ard  University  in  1870 
for  an'  original  essay.  In  1891  she  contributed 
a  paper  on  the  history  of  women  physicians 
in  this  country  to  the  volume  '"Women's  Work 
in  America,"  in  which,  amid  the  bibliography  of 
■writings  Ijy  American  female  pliysicians,  she  men- 
tions over  forty  productions  of  her  o«ti  pen.  Her 
published  works  include:  The  Question  of  Rest 
for  Women  During  Menstruation  (1877)  ;  Acute 
Fatty  Degeneration  of  Nen-Born  (1878);  The 
Vahte  of  Life  (1879);  CoW  Pack  and  Ancetnia 
(1880);  The  Prophylaxis  of  Insanity  (1881): 
Hysteria  and  Other  Essays  (1888):  Common 
Sense  Applied  to  Woman's  Suffrage  (1894).  See 
.Jacobi,  Abraham. 

JACOBI,  Moritz  Hekma.n.v  (1801-74).  A 
German  physicist  and  architect,  l)rother  of  Karl 
Gustav  .jacobi.  He  was  bom  at  Potsdam.  In 
1835  he  became  professor  at  the  University  of 
Dorpat.  and  in  1842  a  member  of  the  Saint 
Petersburg  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  invented 
galvano-plastics  and  electrotyping,  and  carried 
out  numerous  important  researches  in  physi<s. 
He  wrote  iletnoire  sur  Vapplication  de  Vileetro- 
magnetisme  au  mourement  dcs  mnchines,  a  re- 
markable essay  published  in  1835;  and  Die 
Oalvanoplastik  (1840).  Consult  Wild,  Zum 
CfCddchtnis  an  Moritz  Hermann  Jacobi  (Leipzig, 
1876). 


JACOBIN. 

JACOBIN.  A  small,  highly  artificial  pigeon, 
resembling  the  capuchin,  in  which  the  prolonged 
upright  feathers  of  the  neck  and  head  form  a 
sort  of  cowl  about  the  face.  See  Pigeox  and 
Colored  Plate  of  Pigeons. 

JACOBINI,  ya'kobe'ne,  Ludovico  (1832-87). 
An  Italian  cardinal  and  diplomat  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  born  at  Genzano.  He  was 
nephew  of  the  Papal  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
and  was  rapidly  advanced  in  ecclesiastical  honors. 
In  1874  he  was  made  Archbishop  of  Thessalonica 
(Saloniki)  in  partibiis.  and  in  the  same  year  was 
nuncio  to  Vienna,  where  he  first  showed  his  dip- 
lomatic abilities.  In  1879  he  met  Bismarck  to 
obtain  the  revocation  of  the  Talk  laws  passed  by 
the  Prussian  Diet  against  the  Catholics  in  1873. 
a  mission  in  which  he  was  ultimately  successful. 
In  1880  he  was  made  Papal  Secretary  of  State. 

JACOBINS,  Fr.  pron.  zha'kd'bax'.  A  politi- 
cal club  in  France  which  exercised  a  profound  in- 
fluence on  the  progress  of  the  French  Revolution 
before  1794.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  Club  Breton, 
which  was  organized  at  Versailles  in  ilay,  1789. 
by  the  representatives  from  Brittany  to  the 
States-General.  It  comprised  in  the  beginning 
about  seventy-five  members,  of  whom  some  two- 
thirds  belonged  to  the  Third  Estate  and  the  rest 
to  the  clergy.  Its  tone  was  radical.  It  was  soon 
joined  by  members  from  other  provinces  and 
came  to  include  the  most  prominent  leaders  of 
the  time,  among  them  being  Jlirabeau.  Barnave, 
SieySs,  Robespierre.  Pet  ion.  and  the  brothers  La- 
meth.  It  met  very  frequently  and  in  secret  session 
for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon  common  action 
to  be  taken  in  the  National  Assembly,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  great  event  of  August  4.  1780 — 
the  abolition  of  feudal  privileges — and  the  enuil- 
ciation  of  the  Rights  of  Man  were  planned  before- 
hand in  the  sessions  of  the  chib.  Upon  the  remov- 
al of  the  National  Assembly  to  Paris  the  sessions 
of  the  club  were  suspended  for  a  time.  In  the 
winter  of  1789-90  they  were  resumed  in  the  re- 
fectory of  the  .Jacobin  convent  in  the  Rue  Saint 
Honore.  whence  the  members  of  the  club  were 
derisively  called  by  their  opponents  .Jacobins. 
The  name  of  the  club  was  changed  to  Societ*?  des 
Amis  de  la  Constitution.  Membership  in  the  club 
was  limited  at  first  to  Deputies  of  the  National 
Assembly,  but  soon  the  club  was  thrown  open 
to  prominent  Parisians  in  the  various  walks  of 
life  whose  sympathies  were  with  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  such  men  as  Marie-.Joseph  Chenier,  La 
Harpe,  Cabanis,  Lacep&de.  David,  and  Fabre 
d'Eglantine  now  joined  the  .Jacobins.  From  radi- 
cal the  club  had  become  rather conseriative  in  its 
views,  its  objects  being  limited  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  monarchy  so  far  as  consistent  with 
the  safety  of  the  newly  acquired  rights.  After 
May.  1791.  the  meetings  of  the  club  were  held 
in  the  chapel  of  the  convent.  In  November.  1791. 
its  membership  numbered  more  than  1200.  The 
proceedings  of  the  club  were  published  after 
Octoh.^r.  1791.  It  had  been  the  intention  of  the 
founders  to  make  the  club  a  nucleus  for  similar 
societies  to  be  organized  throughout  France,  and 
this  object  was  speedily  carried  out.  Affiliated 
societies  sprang  up  in  all  the  to^-ns  and  in  many 
Tillages,  and  these  at  all  times  remained  in  close 
touch  with  the  mother  society.  In  May.  1791. 
the  number  of  such  societies  was  more  than  four 
hundred,  and  in  the  spring  of  1794  they  verged 
closelv  on  one  thousand.     The  Jacobin  leaders  in 
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Paris  were  able  in  this  manner  to  carry  on  a 
most  efl'ective  propaganda  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and,  in  fact,  the  perfection  of  their  organiza- 
tion was  such  as  to  give  the  Jacobins  the  aspect 
of  a  political  machine. 

The  attempted  fiight  of  Louis  XVI.  in  1791 
produced  the  same  effect  upon  the  -Jacobin  Club 
as  it  did  upon  the  nation  at  large.  The  radical  ele- 
iiient  began  to  gain  the  upper  hand,  and  though 
it  was  still  professedly  monarchic  in  tone,  the 
question  of  the  deposition  of  Louis  XVI.  was  seri- 
ously raised.  Upon  this  point  the  club  split.  In 
the  hall  of  the  Jacobins  was  drawn  up  the  peti- 
tion demanding  the  deposition  of  Louis  XVI. 
which  brought  about  the  massacre  in  the  Champs 
de  Mars  on  July  I7th,  and  though  the  leaders 
of  the  -Jacobins  disavowed  all  responsibility  for 
the  document,  which  it  would  seem  had  been 
drawn  up  by  a  crowd  that  had  invaded  the  hall, 
the  sanguinary  outcome  produced  a  schism  in 
the  club.  The  majority  of  members,  with  the 
most  prominent  leaders,  .seceded  to  form  the  club 
of  Feuillants  (q.v.),  Robespierre  and  Petion 
being  the  most  prominent  of  those  that  remained. 
The  -Jacoijins  now  entered  upon  a  new  pha.se.  that 
of  violent  republican  propaganda.  Together  with 
the  Girondists  (qv. )  they  planned  the  uprising 
of  August  10.  1792.  the  object  of  which  was  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy.  With  the  meeting  of 
the  Convention  (.September.  1792)  the  strife  of 
parties  began.  .Jacobins  against  Girondists.  The 
former,  as  the  representatives  of  uncompromising 
democracy,  showed  themselves  the  more  fit  to 
cope  with  the  dangers  of  foreign  invasion  and 
internal  insurrection  which  now  confronted 
France.  In  the  struggle  against  the  Girondists 
they  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Convention  the 
force  of  public  opinion  skillfully  directed  by  the 
various  societies  throughout  the  countrj-  acting 
ill  implicit  obedience  to  the  mother  society  in 
Paris.  With  the  fall  of  the  Girondists  the 
Jacobins  became  the  practical  rulers  of  France. 
No  important  action  was  taken  in  the  Convention 
which  had  not  been  previouslv  discussed  in  the 
sessions  of  the  club.  and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
meetings  of  the  club  came  to  be  popularly  re 
garded  with  greater  interest  than  the  sessions 
of  the  Convention.  Of  equal  importance  with 
the  influence  which  it  exercised  upon  the  legis- 
lative activity  of  the  Convention  was  the  super- 
vision which  it  exercised  over  the  representatives 
of  the  Government  in  the  provinces.  Its  spies 
were  constantly  on  the  watch  against  treason  to 
the  republican  cause,  and  in  many  places  where 
the  action  of  the  Government  officials  seemed  to 
lack  the  requisite  revolutionary-  fervor  the  local 
Jacobin  societies  assumed  virtual  control.  By 
this  lime  the  club,  of  course,  had  become  thor- 
oughly democratic,  though  perhaps  the  character 
of  its  members  raised  it  above  the  mob  con- 
tingents of  Hebert  and  Collot  d'Herbpis.  Robes- 
pierre became  its  master  after  the  overthrow  of 
Danton.  and.  with  the  Committee  of  Safety,  it 
was  one  of  the  most  efficient  instruments  in  carry- 
ing out  the  Terror.  \^ith  the  fall  of  Robespierre 
the  importance  of  the  -Jacobins  ceased.  Its  ses- 
sions were  suspended  for  a  time,  resumed,  and 
again  abandoned.  On  November  11.  1794.  its  hall 
was  closed  by  order  of  the  Convention.  Once 
more  reconstituted,  and  meeting  at  the  Pantheon, 
its  sessions  were  forbidden  by  the  Directory  in 
February.  1790.  In  the  provinces  there  was  a 
short  revival  of  Jacobin  activity  in  1799. 
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A  great  mass  of  literature  concerning  the 
Jacobins  appeared  between  the  years  1790  and 
1795,  the  most  important  contributions  being  tlie 
Journal  lies  Amis  dc  la  Const  Hut  ion  (Paris, 
1790-93)  and  the  Journal  de  la  Monlaf/nr  (Paris, 
1794-95).  There  were  also  numerous  pamphlets 
and  poems  published,  such  as  La  Jacobinadc,  l.c 
secret  des  Jacobins,  I.cs  crimes  des  Jacobins,  Of 
modern  authorities,  the  best  and  most  detailed  is 
.Aiilard,  La  Socid-te  des  Jacobins  (4  vols..  Paris, 
188992).  Consult  also:  Zinkeisen.  Der  Jaho- 
hinerklub  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1852.53).  See  Fb.wce; 
RoBE-JPiERRE:  Danton  ;  together  with  the  works 
cited  imJcr  these  titles. 

JACOBITES  (from  Lat.  Jacobus.  .Tames). 
The  name  given  to  the  adherents  of  the  male  line 
of  the  House  of  Stuart  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  after  the  Revolution  of  1688.  Many  of 
the  more  devoted  royalists  followed  .James  II. 
into  France ;  but  the  greater  part  of  tlie  Jacob- 
ites remaining  in  their  native  land  made  a 
greater  or  less  show  of  submission  to  the  new 
Government,  while  secretly  sup])orting  the  cause 
of  th^  Pretender.  Their  intrigues  and  conspira- 
cies were  incessant  till  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  Their  hostility  to  the  House  of 
Hanover  broke  out  in  rebellions  in  1715  and  1745. 
in  consequence  of  which  several  of  them  lost  their 
lives  upon  the  scaffold,  titles  were  attainted, 
and  estates  confiscated.  After  the  overthrow  of 
the  Young  Pretender  at  Culloden  in  1746  their 
cause  became  so  hopeless  that  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore their  activity  ceased  altogether:  those  who 
still  retained  their  attachment  to  the  exiled  fami- 
ly finally  acquiesced  in  the  order  of  things  estab- 
lished by  the  Revolution.  In  Scotland  the  hopes 
and  wishes  of  the  .lacobite  party  were  expressed 
in  many  spirited  songs,  which  form  an  interest- 
ing part  of  the  national  literature.  The  Jac- 
obites of  England  were  also  called  Tories.  They 
were  generally  distinguished  by  warm  attach- 
ment to  the  Church  of  England,  as  opposed 
to  all  dissent,  if  they  were  not  members  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  held  very  .strongly  the  doc- 
trine of  non-resistance,  or  the  duty  of  absolute 
submission  to  the  King.  The  Jacobites  of  Scot- 
land were  also  generally  Episcopalians  and  Ro- 
man Catholics.  In  Ireland  the  Jacobite  cause 
was  that  also  of  the  Celts  as  opposed  to  the 
Saxons,  or  the  native  race  against  the  English 
colonists,  and  of  the  Roman  Catholics  against 
the  Protestants.  These  diversities  prevented  a 
complete  union,  and  greatly  weakened  the  Jac- 
obites. Consult :  Chambers.  Flistorii  of  the  Re- 
bellion in  n.'io  (Edinburgh.  1827)  :  Lacroix  dc 
Maries.  Bistoire  du  Chevalier  de  Saint-Georaes 
et  du  Prince  Charles  Edouard  (1876)  :  the  Cul- 
loden Paj^ers  (Txindon.  1815)  :  Hogg.  Jacobite 
Relics  (Edinburgh.  1819)  ;  and  Chambers.  Jacob- 
ite  ^temriirs    (Edinburgh.    1824). 

JACOBITES.  A  name  given  to  the  Oriental 
sect  of  Monophysites  (q.v. ),  belonging  more  espe- 
cially to  the  ^lonophysites  of  Syria,  Mesopota- 
mia, and  Babylonia.  It  is  derived  from  a  Syrian 
monk  called  Jacobus  Barada'us  (Baradai.  'rag- 
ged'!.  who  formed  the  Jlonophysite  recusants  of 
his  country  into  a  single  party.  He  was  chosen 
Bishop  of  Edessa  in  541,  and  for  more  than 
thirty  years  traveled  through  Asia  Minor  and  the 
East,  organizing  chiirches  and  ordaining  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons.  At  present  the  .Jacobites 
number  about  80,000.     At  their  head  is  the  so- 
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called  Patriarch  of  Antioch.  whose  choice  must 
be  confirmed  by  the  Sultan.  Under  him  are  eight 
metropolitans  and  three  bishops.  Of  the  former, 
one,  the  .Metropolitan  of  .Jerusalem,  called  the 
Maphrian,  ranks  higher  than  the  others.  Both 
patri:inb  and  maplirian  live  at  the  monastery 
of  Zaphran,  near  Mardin.  The  .Jacobites  have 
monks,  but  no  nuns.  Their  Monophysitic  views 
make  them  heretics  to  the  Greek  Church,  but 
they  have  only  minute  ceremonial  dilTerences 
from  the  latter.  They  often  choose  their  patri- 
archs and  l)ishops  by  lot.  Since  1874  the  Cliurch 
of  England  h.as  carried  on  mission  work  among 
the  .Jacobites. 

JACOB  OF  EDES'SA  (c.633-708).  An  emi- 
nent theologian  and  Syriac  writer.  He  was  born 
near  .\nlioch.  In  early  life  he  entered  the  mo- 
nastic order  and  studied  for  a  while  in  Alexan- 
dria. He  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Edessa  about 
686,  but  resigned  his  ollice  after  four  years,  be- 
cau.se  of  the  insubordination  of  some  of  his  clergv'. 
He  retired  first  to  a  monastery  near  Edessa,  and 
then,  after  eleven  years,  to  one  near  .\ntioch.  He 
ajiplied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Syriac  ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Testament,  making  many  anno- 
tations, some  of  which  are  extant.  He  had  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  Syriac.  and 
Greek;  and  for  his  able  translation  of  Syriac 
works  into  Greek  he  received  the  surname  of 
'Interpreter  of  the  Books.'  In  708  he  was  in- 
duced to  resume  his  see.  but  died  four  months 
later.  Consult  Kayser.  Die  Kanoiirs  Jakobs  von 
Edessii  iibrrselzt  uiid  erhiutert,  with  biographi- 
cal  skotcli    (T,c.i]izig,    1880). 

JACOB  OF  HUNGARY.     See  Pastorels. 

JACOB  OF  TODI.  to'de.  See  Jacopone  da 
Tow, 

JACOB  OF  VITRY,  \(-'ti(-'  (c.1180-1240) . 
Bishop  of  Acre  and  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Frascati. 
He  was  born  probably  at  Vitry.  Northern  France. 
He  studied  in  Paris,  and  was  consecrated  a  priest 
there  in  1210.  For  several  years  he  lived  at 
Oignies,  a  place  in  the  present  Belgian  Province 
of  Namur.  attracted  by  the  fame  for  piety  and 
holiness  of  the  Ueguine  Maria  of  Oignies.  .At 
Oignies  he  joined  the  Order  of  Saint  .Augustine. 
.\t  the  request  of  the  Pope  he  preached  against 
the  .\lbigenses.  and  afterwards  lie  preached  a  new 
crusade.  His  preaching  was  so  successful  that  he 
was  chosen  Bishop  of  .Acre  in  1214.  and  conse- 
crated in  1216  by  Pope  Honorius  III.  He  fulfilled 
the  duties  of  his  bishopric  with  energj-  and  suc- 
cess, in  particular  buying  Christian  slaves  from 
tlie  Saracens  and  caring  for  Mohammedan  chil- 
dren who  had  fallen  into  Christian  hands.  He  re- 
signed his  bishopric  in  1225  and  returned  to 
Oignies.  In  1227  Gregory  IX.  made  him  Cardinal 
Bishop  of  Frascati.  He  died  in  Rome,  ilay  1, 
1240.  .Jacob  was  justly  famed  as  a  preacher  in  his 
own  time,  and  in  later  times  is  remembered  as  an 
historian  and  authority  for  manners  and  social 
conditions  of  the  early  thirteenth  century.  His 
great  work  was  the  Bistoria  Orientalis.  also 
called  Bistoria  Bierosoli/mitana  Abhreriata.  He 
also  wrote  a  life  of  Saint  Maria  of  Oignies. 
His  letters  are  interesting  and  valuable  recitals 
of  events  of  the  Fifth  Crusade,  and  his  sermons 
have  served  as  the  model  for  many  a  preacher. 

JACOB  OM'NIXIM:.  The  pen-name  of  the 
English  essayist  ^latthew  .James  Higgins   (q.v.). 

JACOBS.  yaHvAps.  Christian  FRrEDRicii  Wir,- 
HELM    (1764-1847).    An  eminent  German  classi- 
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cal  scholar,  born  at  Gotha.  After  studying  at 
the  universities  of  Jena  and  Gottingen,  he  was 
made  an  instructor  in  the  gymnasium  at  Gotha 
(1785),  with  a  position  after  1802  in  the  public 
library  of  the  same  city.  In  1807  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  teacher  of  classical  literature  at  the 
Munich  Lyceimi.  and  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  that  city,  but  returned  to  Gotha 
in  1810  as  chief  librarian  and  director  of  the 
collection  of  numismatics  and  antiques.  From 
1831  to  1842  he  was  director  of  the  art  collec- 
tions of  Gotha.  In  addition  to  many  editions 
of  ancient  writers,  including  the  Aiitehoinerica  of 
Tzetzes  (179.3),  .Elian  (1832),  Achilles  Tatius 
(2  vols.,  I82I),  and  the  Imagines  of  Philostra- 
tus,  witn  Welcker  (182.5),  his  numerous  works 
include  an  edition  of  the  Anihologia  Grwca  (13 
vols.,  1794-1814).  his  most  important  classical 
work,  remarkable  for  its  profound  learning  and 
elegance  of  style;  metrical  translations  of  seven 
hundred  poems  of  the  Anthology,  published 
under  the  title  of  Tempe  (2  vols.,  "l803)  :  trans- 
lations from  Demosthenes,  ^taatsreden  und  Rede 
fiir  die  Krone  (1805);  an  elementary  book  on 
Greek,  Elementarbuch  der  griechischen  Sprache 
(1805,  frequently  republished):  and  numerous 
miscellaneous  essays  on  classical  philology,  col- 
lected under  the  title  Vermischte  Schriften  (vols. 
i.-iii.  1823-24,  vols,  iv.-viii.  1829-44).  In  the 
later  works,  his  Geschichte  dcs  iceiblichen  6'e- 
schlechts  (vol.  iv. )  is  best  known.  Consult  his 
sketch  of  himself  in  his  Personalien  (Leipzig, 
1840)  ;  also  Wustemann's  Hellas   (Berlin,  1852). 

JA'COBS,  Hexrt  Etster  (1844—).  An 
American  Lutheran  clergjTnan  and  educator, 
born  at  Gettysburg.  Pa.  He  studied  theology* 
there,  after  graduating  at  the  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege (1862),  and  lie  was  afterwards  successively 
professor  of  Latin  and  history,  of  ancient  lan- 
guages, and  of  Greek  in  the  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege from  1870  until  1883,  when  he  took  the 
chair  of  systematic  theology  in  the  Philadelphia 
Seminary.  In  1804  he  was  made  dean  of  the 
faculty  in  the  Lutheran  Theological  School.  He 
was  editor  of  the  Lutheran  Church  Revieic 
(after  1882).  joint  editor  of  the  Lutlieran 
(1883),  translator  of  several  German  theological 
works,  and  author  of  The  Lutheran  Movement  in 
England  (1890)   and  The  Lutherans  (1893). 

JACOBS,  yaTcdps.  J.\cobus  (1812-79).  A 
Belgian  marine  and  landscape  painter,  bom  at 
Antwerp,  where  he  studied  at  the  Academy  under 
Van  Bree  and  Wappers.  and  in  1843  was  appoint- 
ed professor.  Travels  in  the  East  and  in  .Scan- 
dinavia contributed  much  to  the  development  of 
his  versatility,  and  a  trip  through  Germany  in 
1847  in  the  company  of  Wappers  was  devoted  to 
a  diligent  study  of  the  masterpieces  in  the  prin- 
cipal galleries.  The  National  Ciallery  in  Berlin 
contains  his  "Cirecian  Archipelago"  (1848)  :  the 
Xew  Pinakothek  in  Munich  "'Foundering  of  the 
Emigrant  Ship  Floridian  on  the  Coast  of  Essex." 
"Sunrise  in  the  Archipelago"  (1852).  and  '"View 
of  the  Harbor  of  Constantinople:"  and  the  ilu- 
scum  at  Brussels  "Waterfall  of  the  Glommen. 
in  Xnrway"   (1855). 

JA'COBS,  .Joseph  (18.54—).  An  English  au- 
thor, bom  at  .Sydney.  Australia,  .\ugust  29.  1854. 
He  was  educated  at  Saint  .John's  College.  Cam- 
bridge: traveled  in  Spain  (ISSS)  and  in  the 
United  States  (1896):  and  is  most  favorably 
known  for  his  work  in  historv  and  folk-lore.     In 


1000  he  came  to  America  to  take  the  position 
of  editor  on  the  Jewish  Encyclopcedia,  in  Xew 
York.  Among  his  publications  are:  English 
Fairy  Tales  (1890,  1893):  Celtic  Fairy  Tales 
(1891,1894)  ;  Indian  Fairy  Tales  (1892)  ;  ^Esop's 
Fables  (1894)  ;  Reynard  the  Fox  (1895)  ;  Liter- 
ary Studies  (1895)  ;  editions  of  Painter's  Palace 
of  Pleasure  ( 1891 ) ,  of  Howell's  Familiar  Letters 
( 1892 ) ,  and  finally  a  translation  of  the  De- 
cameron (1899). 

JACOBS,  Michael  (1808-71).  An  American 
Lutheran  clergyman  and  educator,  bom  near 
Waynesboro,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa.,  and  educated  at 
Jefferson  College,  Canonsburg.  He  taught  in 
Pennsylvania  College,  which  grew  out  of  the 
Gettysburg  Gymnasium.  He  entered  the  Lu- 
theran ministry  in  18.32,  and  was  prominent  in 
the  West  Pennsylvanian  SjTiod.  A  man  of  varied 
attainments.  .Jacobs  invented  (1845)  a  new  meth- 
od of  canning  fruit ;  made  original  studies  in 
meteorologTi' :  contributed  to  the  publications  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution;  and  wrote  The  Rebel 
Invasion  of  il art/land  and  Pennsylvania   (1863). 

JACOBS,  ViCTOE  ( 1838-91 ) .  A  Belgian  states- 
man and  leader  of  the  Clericals,  born  at  Antwerp 
and  educated  in  France,  at  the  Jesuit  College  at 
Vaugirard.  and  the  University  of  Brussels.  He 
was  elected  Deputy  in  1863,  having  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  popular  disaffection  to  compulsory 
service  in  the  army  to  strengthen  the  Catholic 
party:  became  Minister  of  Public  Works  and 
of  Finance  in  1870,  and  in  1884  received  the 
portfolio  of  Interior  and  Public  Instruction. 
While  he  held  this  post  Jacobs  passed  the  denom- 
inational education  bill  which  put  the  religious 
Orders  again  in  power,  and  which  forced  its  au- 
thor from  the  Government.  But  he  was  still 
manager  and  head  of  the  Clerical  Party,  and 
presided  at  tlie  Catholic  Congress  at  Malines  only 
a  short  time  before  his  death.  He  wrote  several 
legal  studies,  including  Le  droit  maritime  beige 
(1889-91). 

JACOBSEN,  ya'k6p-sen,  Jens  Peter  (1847- 
85).  A  Danish  novelist,  born  at  Thisted.  He 
first  became  known  as  a  botanist  and  a  trans- 
lator of  Darwin.  In  1872  he  published  his  no%el 
ilogens  ( 1872 :  republished  in  a  collection, 
1882).  followed  by  Et  Skudd  i  taagen  (1875), 
and  then  Fru  Jtarie  Grubbe  (1876),  a  fine  study 
of  seventeenth-century  life.  Niels  Lyhne  (1880) 
is  modern,  sceptical,  and  realistic.  The  mixture 
of  philosophy,  science,  and  powerful  imagination 
in  his  novels  has  made  .Jacobsen  a  favorite  and 
influential  writer. 

JACOB'S  LADDER.  ( 1 )  A  ladder,  reaching 
from  eartli  to  heaven,  seen  in  a  vision  by  .Jacob 
(Gen.  xxviii.  12).  (2)  On  shipboard,  a  short 
rope  ladder  with  iron  or  wooden  rungs,  to  give 
easy  access  to  the  lower  rigging,  tops,  etc.  It 
is  also  the  name  of  an  apparatus  for  raising 
light  weights  a  considerable  height.  One  form, 
much  used  in  breweries  and  distilleries,  is  an 
endless  revolving  chain  of  buckets,  filling  them- 
selves at  the  bottom  of  the  chain  and  emptying 
tlipm«eIvo^  at  the  top. 

JA'COBSON",  .John  Chi»sti.\n-  (1795-1870). 
\  Danish-.\nierican  educator.  Bishop  of  the 
^Moravian  Church,  bom  in  Burkall.  Denmark. 
.\fter  "ompletins  his  education  at  the  (JJerraan 
Moravian  College,  he  came  to  the  United  States. 
at   the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  occupied  various 
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positions  till  he  became  principal  of  the  female 
seminary  at  Salem,  N.  C,  in  18;J4.  The  academy 
grew  and  nourished  under  his  conlrol;  but  he  left 
it  to  superintend  a  boys'  boardiuf;  school  in  Naza- 
reth, Pa.,  and  to  take  the  leadership  of  the  North- 
ern Moravian  Church,  which  made  him  a  bishop 
in  Ks.")4.     Ho  ictircd  three  years  before  his  death. 

JACOB'S  STAFF.  ( 1 )  A  kind  of  staff  car- 
ried by  pilgrims  to  the  tomb  of  the  Apostle  .Fames 
the  Ehler.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  dagger 
or  sword  concealed  in  a  staff  of  this  kind.  (2) 
The  three  stars  in  a  straight  line  in  the  Girdle 
of  Orion. 

JACOB'S  STONE,  or  JACOB'S  PILLOW. 
Tlie  Stone  of  .Scoiie,  said  to  have  served  Jacob 
as  a  pillow  when  he  liad  the  vision  of  the  ladder 
reaching  into  lieavcn.  The  stone  is  now  preserved 
in  tlie  coronation  chair  (q.v.)    of  England. 

JACOB'S  WELL.  The  scene  of  the  conversa- 
tion of  .lesus  willi  tlie  woman  of  Samaria.  The 
well  is  near  Xablus,  in  Syria,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  hewn  in  the  rock  by  Jacol).  A  churcli  built 
over  the  well  is  mentioned  in  the  fourtli  century, 
but  was  destroyed  during  the  period  of  tlie  Cru- 
sades. 

JACOB  TOME  INSTITUTE.  An  institution 
of  secondary  education  at  Port  Deposit,  ild., 
founded  by  Jacob  Tome  and  opened  in  18!)4.  It 
comprises  a  kindergarten  and  junior  school  for 
boys  and  girls,  a  senior  or  high  school  for  girls, 
and  a  boarding-school,  including  a  liigli  school, 
for  boys.  It  furnishes  preparation  for  college, 
technical  schools,  professional  schools,  and  busi- 
ness. Residents  of  Maryland  are  exempt  from 
the  annual  tuition  fee  (if  $100.  The  Institute 
occupies  a  campus  of  over  HiO  acres  and  twenty 
buildings  overlooking  the  Susquehanna  River.  In 
1902  the  pu))ils  of  all  schools  numbered  .574,  and 
the  combined  faculties  48.  The  library  contains 
7200  volumes.  The  endowment  exceeds  $2,000,- 
000,  and  the  grounds  and  buildings  of  the  Insti- 
tute have  cost  over  $800,000. 

JACO'BTJS.  An  English  gold  coin  of  the 
reign  of  James  I.  ( Lat.  Jardhus),  valued  at  26 
shillings,  or  a  little  more  tlian  $(i. 

JACOBUS,  Melancthon  Williams  (1816- 
76).  An  American  Presbyterian  minister  and 
author,  born  at  Newark,  N.  J.  In  1834  he  gradu- 
ated from  Princeton  College,  and  four  years 
later  from  the  Princeton  Seminary,  where  he  was 
instructor  in  Hebrew  for  the  year  preceding  hia 
acceptance  of  the  pastorate  of  a  Presbyterian 
church  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (1839).  While" absent 
in  the  Holy  Land  (IS.'jO).  he  was  elected  profes- 
sor of  Oriental  and  bililical  literature  in  the  West- 
ern Theological  Seminary,  at  Allegheny.  Pa., 
and  retained  tlie  position  until  his  death,  lie 
was  pastor  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Cliurch. 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  from  1858  to  1870.  was  secretary 
of  the  Sustentation  Committee  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  from  1871  to  1874.  and  he  re- 
ceived the  degrees  of  D.D.  from  .Jefferson  College. 
Pennsylvania  (1852).  and  LL.T).  from  Princeton 
(1867).  He  published:  Xotrs  on  the  AVir  Tesfa- 
wrnt  (4  vols..  1848-59)  :  an  Adilrrsx  to  the 
Churches  (1861):  antesis  (2  vols..  1864-65); 
and  Exodus  (shortly  before  his  death). 

JACOBUS,  ;Melancthon  Williams  (1855 
— ).  An  American  clergy-man  and  educator,  born 
in  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  a  son  of  the  preceding. 
He  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1877,  at  the  Theo- 


logical Seminary  there  in  1881,  from  1881  to 
1884  studied  at  the  universities  of  Gottingen 
and  lierlin,  and  from  1884  to  1891  was  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Cliurch  at  Oxford.  Pa.  la 
1891  he  was  apjioiuted  to  the  chair  of  New  Testa- 
ment exegesis  and  criticism  in  the  Hartford 
Theological  .Seminary.  He  became  a  trustee  of 
Princeton  in  1890.  and  was  Stone  lecturer  at  the 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1807-98.  He 
has  contributed  articles  on  New  Testament  sub- 
jects to   Tlir  Xcir  International  Enryclopwdia. 

JACOBUS   BAB'AD^'US.      See  Jacobites. 

JACO'BUS    DE    VORACKINE.      An    Italian 

wiitiT,  auUior  of  the  celebrated  Golden  Legend 
(q.v.). 

JACCBY,  llAiioLD  (1865—).  An  American 
astrunou.er,  born  in  New  York  City.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Columbia  University  in  1885,  was  as- 
sistant astronomer  on  the  United  States  eclipse 
expedition  to  West  Africa  in  the  United  States 
steamship  Pcnsacohi.  and  was  appointed  professor 
of  astronomy  at  Columbia,  in  1894.  He  became 
also  a  councilor  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, treasurer  of  the  American  Mathematical 
Society,  editor  of  the  Transactions  of  that  so- 
ciety, and  fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  So- 
ciety of  London.  His  technical  papers  on  astro- 
nomical photography,  star  clusters,  parallaxes, 
and  other  subjects  appeared  in  the  publications  of 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Academy 
of  Saint  Petersburg,  the  Academic  dcs  Sciences 
of  Paris,  the  Academy  of  Helsingfors,  and  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  London.  He  has 
also  published  Practical  Talks  hi)  an  Astronomer 
(1902),  a  collection  of  interesting  essaj's,  written 
in  untechnical  style,  on  '"Navigation  at  Sea," 
"Galileo,"  "Photography  in  Astronomy,"  "The 
Jloon  Hoax,"  and  other  special  topics.  The  de- 
partment of  astronomy  in  'J'hc  Xcir  International 
Enci/clopwdia  was  edited  by  him. 

JACOBY,  ya-ko1)f,  Joiianx  (1805-77).  A 
Cierman  politician,  born  in  Kiinigsberg,  Prussia. 
He  studied  at  Kdnigsberg  and  Heidelberg,  became 
a  practicing  physician  at  Kdnigsberg  in  1830, 
and  wrote  numerous  brochures  on  questions  of 
the  time.  His  Vier  Frayen  (1841),  in  justifica- 
tion of  the  demand  for  a  Prussian  constitution, 
brought  uixin  him  accusation  of  high  treason, 
and  a  sentence  to  two  and  a  half  years'  imprison- 
ment, but  in  1843  he  was  released.  In  1848  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Vorparlament  of  Frank- 
fort, and  was  elected  to  the  National  As- 
sembly of  Prussia,  where  by  his  incisive 
speeches  he  identified  himself  with  the  Left. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Gerrnan  National  As- 
sembly in  1840,  took  part  in  the  'Rump  Par- 
Hament.'  and  again  was  accused  of  high  treason. 
Later  acquitted,  he  resumed  medical  practice. 
In  1803  he  became  a  member  of  the  Prussian 
Lower  House,  and  both  there  and  in  the  Zukunft 
journal,  established  by  him,  was  an  increasingly 
violent  opponent  of  the  Government.  He  even 
styleil  German  unity  the  death  of  freedom.  In 
1864,  and  again  in  1870.  he  was  sentenced  to 
imprisonment.  He  retired  from  political  life  in 
1S71.  His  publications  include  a  biography  of 
Heinrich  Simon  (1865).  and  his  (Icsammelte 
Kchriflen  and  lieden  (1872:  an  additional 
vohinie.  1877).  Der  Geist  der  f/riechischen 
Geschirlite  was  published  under  the  editorial 
supervision  of  F.  ROhl  in  1884. 


JACOPO  DA  PONTA. 


JACOPO  DA  PONTE,  yalcd-po  da  pin'ta. 
The  name  of  tlie  Italian  painter  commonly  known 
by  the  title  Bassano  II.    (q.v.). 

JACOPO  DEI  BARBAKI,  da'e  barTia  re.  or 
DE  BARBARIS  (c.14.50-1515) .  An  Italian 
painter,  called  also  the  'Master  of  the  Caduceus,' 
from  the  sign  on  his  plates,  and  sometimes  Jacob 
Wakh.  He  was  one  of  a  family  of  painters,  and 
was  brought  up  and  worked  in  Venice,  where  he 
was  highly  appreciated  by  his  contemporaries. 
.About  1490  he  went  to  Nuremberg,  and  remained 
there  for  several  years.  By  1500  he  was  back 
in  ^■enice,  for  at  this  time  he  executed  a  large 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  city,  engraved  on  wood. 
Afterwards  he  went  to  the  Netherlands,  where 
he  was  valet-de-chamhre  and  Court  painter  to 
the  Regent  ilargaret  (1510),  and  where  he  died. 
There  has  been  much  discussion  about  the  life 
fend  works  of  this  artist.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
to  engrave  on  metal,  and  left  twenty-nine  plates, 
of  which  some  are  of  mythological  and  some  reli- 
gious subjects.  His  paintings  are  of  less  impor- 
tance, and  very  uncertain.  He  is  also  said  to 
have  been  a  sculptor.  The  interest  of  Barbari 
is  largely  on  account  of  the  curious  union  in 
him  of  the  German  and  Venetian  styles  of  art, 
most  uncommon  at  that  date.  Consult  Ephrussi, 
Xotes  biographirjucs  .5»c  Jacopo  di  Barbarj 
(ISTfil. 

JACX)PO  DELLA  QUERCIA,  del'lii  kwar'- 
cha  (c.1374-14.38).  An  Italian  sculptor,  born 
probably  at  Querela,  near  Siena.  He  was  the 
pupil  of  liis  father,  a  goldsmith,  and  does  not 
seem  to  have  left  his  native  place  until  about 
1391.  He  then  went  to  Lucca,  where  he  remained 
several  years,  and  whence  he  returned  about 
1407.  having  failed  in  the  competition  for  the 
doors  of  the  baptistery  in  Florence.  One  of  his 
best  works  was  done  at  this  time,  the  statue  on 
the  monument  to  Ilaria  del  Carretto,  the  wife 
of  Paul  Guinigi,  in  the  Lucca  Cathedral.  An- 
other notable  work  was  the  fountain  called 
"Fonte  Gaia,"  at  Siena,  which  he  erected  between 
the  years  1409  and  1419,  and  which  won  him 
the  surname  of  Delia  Fonte.  In  this  work  his 
naturalistic  treatment  of  the  figures  shows  how- 
far  he  had  departed  from  the  conventional  stand- 
ard of  the  day.  From  1425  until  his  death  he 
■was  occupied  niainlv  with  the  portal  of  San  Pe- 
tronio  at  Bologna,  a  fine  piece  of  direct  and 
vigorous  work,  which  is  considered  his  master- 
piece. From  the  style  and  force  of  his  art 
Querela  has  been  called  the  "Herald  of  ilichel- 
angelo.'  In  the  Cathedral  and  the  Church  of 
San  Giovanni  at  Siena  there  are  also  reliefs  by 
him. 

JACOPONE  DA  TODI,  yirko-pC/na  da  tu'de, 
J.\cop.is  DE  Bexedictis  (  c.  1230- 1306) .  An  Ital- 
ian mystic  and  poet.  He  was  born  at  Todi  in 
L'mbria :  was  a  lawyer,  and  successful  in  his 
profession.  The  sudden  death  of  his  wife,  about 
1268.  wrought  a  complete  change  in  his  life.  He 
abandoned  his  profession,  distributed  his  goods 
among  the  poor,  and  sought  the  world's  scorn  by 
his  strange  behavior.  At  the  same  time  he  vigor- 
ousl.v  denounced  the  corruptions  of  the  times  and 
the  ambitions  of  the  lofty.  After  ten  years  of 
penance  he  became  a  Franciscan  monk.  He  joined 
the  opponents  of  Boniface  VIII. ,  was  captured 
at  Palestrina  in  1298.  and  kept  in  prison 
till  the  Pope's  death  in  1303.  He  died  at  Col- 
lazzone   on   Christmas   night,    1306.      .Jacopone's 
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poetry  was  m.ost  of  it  written  in  the  Umbrian 
dialect.  His  hymns  are  characteristic  of  hi3 
time,  full  of  the  fervor  and  the  same  exalted 
enthusiasm  which  are  to  be  found  in  those  of 
Saint  Francis  of  Assist.  The  hymn  '"Stabat  mater 
dolorosa"  is  generally  attributed  to  Jacopone, 
perhaps  incorrectly.  Consult:  Sorio,  Poesie 
scelte  di  Fra  Jacopone  da  Todi  (Verona,  1859)  ; 
D'Ancona,  "Jacopone  da  Todi,  il  giullare  di  Dio 
del  secolo  XIII.,"  in  Htudj  sitUa  letteratura  itul- 
iana  de'  prirni  secoli  (Ancona,  1884)  ;  Gebhart, 
L'ltalie  mystique   (Paris,   1890). 

JACOTOT,  zha'kS'to',  .Je.\x  .JcsEPn  (1770- 
1841).  The  originator  of  a  "universal'  method  in 
education,  born  at  Uijon,  France,  in  1770.  He 
turned  his  attention  at  first  to  philology,  and 
after  having  studied  that  subject  for  some  time 
became  a  teacher  of  the  classic  languages  in  his 
native  town.  Subsequently  he  took  up  the  study 
of  law  and  became  an  attorney.  In  1792  he  en- 
tered the  army  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain  of 
artiller.v:  he  "was  then  made  secretary  to  the 
ilinister  of  War,  and  finally  a  substitute  director 
and  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  Polytechnic 
School  in  Paris.  In  1815  he  went  to  Brussels, 
and  three  ,vears  later  accepted  the  position  of 
professor  of  French  language  and  literature  at 
the  L'niversity  of  Louvain.  In  1827  he  became  a 
director  of  the  advanced  military  school  in  that 
city.  He  returned  to  France  in  1830,  and  died 
in  Paris. 

His  system  of  universal  instruction  was  em- 
pirical, propounded  in  general  rules  which  are 
unintelligible  without  his  own  explanation.  It 
consists  in  directing  the  student's  exertion  to 
particular  subjects,  encouraging  and  exciting  him 
in  every  possible  manner  to  make  use  of  his  men- 
tal powers.  The  teacher  is  not  to  become  an 
expounder,  but  after  setting  the  student  on  the 
right  track,  is  to  leave  him  to  explain  away  his 
own  difficulties.  His  ideas  were  an  outgrowth 
of  his  own  intellectual  development  and  of  his 
experience  at  Louvain.  where  he,  though  French, 
and  anderstanding  no  Flemish,  taug'nt  the  Flem- 
ish boys  by  books  having  French  and  Flemish  in 
parallel  columns,  largely  through  one  book,  the 
Trl^maqiie.  There  he  saw  that  the  pupils  learned, 
though  he  did  not  teach  them.  "This  plan  was 
applied  to  other  subjects,  with  the  idea  that 
one  could  teach  all  subjects,  even  these  of  which 
he  might  have  no  knowledge  himself.  There  were 
four  steps  insisted  upon  in  the  process  of  learn- 
ing: First,  learn:  second,  repeat;  third,  reflect: 
fourth,  verify.  His  famous  maxims.  "Pupils 
must  learn  something  and  refer  to  that  all  the 
rest,"  and  "All  is  in  all,"  meant  that  all  things 
in  nature  are  united  in  one  great  whole,  the 
knowledge  of  which  may  be  acquired  through 
any  of  its  parts.  His  ideas  are  empirical  ap- 
proaches to  the  ideas  of  concentration,  interest. 
etc..  of  Herbart.  though  expressed  in  exaggerated 
or  paradoxical  form.  His  method  of  language- 
teaching  is  quite  similar  to  the  popular  plans 
of  Hamilton  and  of  Ollendorf. 

Jacotot  expounded  his  ideas  in  Enseignement 
unirersel  (1822),  and  in  the  Journal  de  VEman- 
cipation  IntellectueUe.  Others  of  his  works  are 
Musique,  dessin  et  peinture  (1824)  and  Mafhf- 
watiques  (1828).  For  his  lifi>  and  works,  eon- 
suit:  Quick.  Educational  Reformers  (London, 
1868)  :  and  his  English  disciple  Payne.  Lectures 
on  the  Bistort/  of  Education  (London,  1892). 
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JACQUARD,  zha'kiir',  Joseph  Marie  (1752- 
1834).  A  French  inventor,  horn  at  Lyons.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  weaver,  and  at  first  followed  liis 
father's  trade,  hut  afterwards  was  a  hookbindor 
and  typesetter.  Still  later,  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  began  experimenting  with  looms,  and 
lost  his  small  inheritance  (1772).  In  1703  he 
fought  in  the  .Army  of  the  Khine,  and  then  went 
back  to  l.yon.s,  where  he  completed  his  invention, 
known  as  the  .Taccpiard  lo<im.  for  wliicli  he  was 
awarded  a  bronze'  medal  at  the  huhistrial  Kx- 
position  of  1801.  He  continued  to  improve  his 
loom  despite  the  hostility  of  the  Lyons  work- 
men, and  in  180(>  his  invention  was  bought  by 
the  State  and  declared  public  property.  Jae- 
quard  was  rewarded  with  a  jjension  and  a  royalty 
on  each  loom,  and  in  1840  a  statue  of  him  was 
erected  at  Lyons.  See  the  article  Loom  for  an 
account  of  his  invention. 

JACQUE,  zhAk,  Charles  E.mii.k  (1S1,'?-04). 
A  French  painter  and  engraver,  born  in  Paris. 
He  first  became'  known  as  an  engraver,  and  ex- 
hibited little  a.s  a  painter  until  after  ls!4n.  His 
eanva.ses  arc  always  small,  but  his  workmanship 
is  broad  and  masculine.  His  pictures  include: 
"XTn  troupcau  de  nioutons"  (IStil),  in  the 
Luxembourg:  "Grand  troupeau  au  pfiturage," 
"Int^rieur  d'ccurie,"  and  "Cbevau.x  de  halage" 
(1894).  He  is  noted  for  his  farmyard  scenes 
especially,  and  illustrations  to  Lc  ixiulaillcr. 
monofiraiihir  dcs  ponies  iiirliiii'-ues  cl  cxutii/ucs 
(  18(i!)).  His  excellent  etchings  include  "L'abreu- 
voir  a\ix  vaches"  (  18!)2).and  "Intfrieur  de  bergc- 
rie"  (lSn;i).  They  were  catalogued  by  Guiffrey, 
and  amount  to  420  plates.  He  received  the  deco- 
ration of  the  I^egion  of  Honor  in  18(17,  and  a  first 
class  medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889. 

JACQUELINE,  zh:'ik'l«*.n'.  The  name  given  to 
grotcs(|Uc  mugs,  in  the  shape  of  a  woman  seated, 
first  made  in  Desvres,  France,  and  later  in  Hol- 
land, Germany,  and  England.  They  are  called 
'tobies'  in  England. 

JACQUEMART,  zhfik'mar',  Alfred  Henri 
Marie  (1824—).  A  French  sculptor,  born  in 
Paris.  He  studied  painting  tliere  under  Pa\il 
Delarcx^he,  but  forsook  it  for  sculpture,  and  had 
his  first  pla.ster  group  in  the  Salon  of  1847. 
Afterwards  he  exhibited  studies  of  animals,  and 
he  executed  also  an  equcstriiin  statue  of  Louis 
XIL,  that  of  Mehemet  All  in  Alexandria,  the 
four  colossal  lions  upon  the  bridge  in  Cairo, 
two  griffins  at  the  Foi<nt;iin  of  Saint  Michel, 
Paris,  the  statue  of  Marictte  Bey  at  Boulogne- 
sur-iler.  and  many  other  works  in  bronze  and 
marble.  He  received  numerous  medals  and  the 
decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor   (1870). 

JACQUEMART,  .Tilks  FEnniMAxn  (1837- 
80).  A  French  painter  and  etcher,  born  in  Paris. 
His  father  was  All>ert  .Tacquemart  (1802-75), 
the  author  of  the  following  works,  which  his  son 
illustrated  by  etchings,  wood-cuts,  and  engrav- 
ings: Histoire  de  la  porcelnine  (1801-02)  ;  fZis- 
toire  de  le  ceramiqvc  (1873)  :  JJintoire  du  mo- 
hilier  (1870):  and  hes  merreilles  dr  la  cfrii- 
mique  (1860-69).  But  his  most  noted  work  is 
sixty  plates  for  GcmniPS  fl  joiiatix  dr  In  rouronvr 
(186,5.  the  text  by  Barbet  de  .Jony).  a  mar\'el- 
ous  reproduction  of  the  most  delicate  objects. 
His  plates  after  the  Dutch  masters  and  his  water- 
color  paintings  are  also  fine. 

JACQUEMART,  NfiLiE  Barbe  Htacixthe 
(1841 — ).     A   French  portrait  painter,  born   in 


Paris.  She  studied  with  LC-on  Cognict,  and  had 
two  pictures  in  the  Salon  of  1863,  but  became 
better  known  by  her  portraits,  such  as  those  of 
Uenolt-Champy'  (1868),  Duruy  (180lt),  Thiers 
(1872),  and  Monscigneur  Perraud  (  1881 1 .  .\fter 
her  nuirriage  with  a  wealthy  Parisian  banker, 
.\ndre,  in  1882.  she  ceased  painting  and  joined 
the  ranks  of  art  patrons. 

JACQUEMINOT,  zhak'me'n.V,  Jean  Fkax- 
(,'0is,  \'iscounl  (1787-1852).  .\  French  general. 
He  was  horn  :it  Xancy ;  studied  at  the  ICcolc  Mili- 
laire:  entered  the  army  in  1803.  and.  rising  ti> 
the  grade  of  colonel,  disthigtiishcd  him.self  at 
Austerlitz,  in  the  northern  campaigns  under 
Oudinot,  and  in  the  retreat  fnnii  Russia.  When 
Napoleon  returned  from  Elba,  Jacqueminot  was 
made  connnander  of  lancers.  He  made  a  brilliant 
charge  at  Quatre  Bras,  and  after  Waterloo  re- 
fused transfer  to  the  service  of  the  Bourbons, 
was  imprisoned  for  a  short  time,  anil  after  his 
relea.se  established  at  Bar-lc-Duc  a  great  silk- 
factory,  which  gave  employment  to  many  of  the 
veterans  of  the  Republic.  Elected  to  the  House 
of  Deputies  in  1827.  he  joined  in  the  protest  of 
the  Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-one  against  Poli- 
gnac,  and  with  Pajol  directed  the  Rand)ouillet  ex- 
pedition which  led  Charles  X.  to  leave  France.  In 
1842  he  succeeded  Gerard  as  commander  of  the 
National  Guards  of  the  Seine.  Louis  Philippe 
made  him  a  viscount  in  1846.  His  indecision  at 
the  bead  of  the  Guards  made  possible  the  Revo- 
lution of  1848,  and  he  was  retired  in  that  year. 

JACQUEMONT,  zhak'mox'.  Victor  (1801- 
32).  .\  Frencli  traveler,  born  in  Paris.  He 
traveled  in  the  West  Indies  in  1826.  and  two 
years  later  was  appointed  by  the  authorities  of 
the  Royal  Gardens  to  undertake  a  voy.age  of  ex- 
ploration in  India.  After  several  delays  caused 
by  an  insuflicient  outfit,  he  crossed  the  Hima- 
layas, explored  a  portion  of  Tibet,  and  reached 
Cliinese  Tartary.  Shortly  after  his  return  he 
died  in  Bombay.  Guizot  edited  his  scholarly  and 
entertaining  \oyri(ip  dniii  I'Inde  (1834-441, 
which  contains  much  information  on  a  variety 
of  subjects.  His  ('orrcsiioiulniirr  (1833)  is  par- 
ticularly interesting  from  his  gift  for  ob.servation 
and  the  easy,  familiar  style  in  which  he  wrote. 

JACQUERIE,  zha'kre'  (from  Jacques  Bon- 
hoinme,  the  conunon  epithet  bestowed  by  the 
nobles  in  derision  on  the  French  peasant). 
The  name  given  to  the  insurgent  peasants  in 
France  in  tlie  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
in  the  reign  of  .John  the  Good.  The  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Jacquerie  broke  out  in  the  year  13.58, 
when  the  French  King  was  a  prisoner  in  England, 
and  France  in  a  state  of  the'  greatest  disorder 
and  anarchy  as  a  result  of  the  invasions  by  the 
armies  of  Edward  III.  The  immediate  occasion 
of  it  was  a  collision  between  adherents  of  some 
nobles  and  the  peasants  in  the  month  of  May,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Beauvais:  but  it  was  really 
caused  by  long-continned  oppression  on  the  part 
of  the  nobles.  Suddenly  rising  against  their 
lords,  the  peasants  laid  hundreds  of  castles  in 
ruins,  murdered  the  nobles,  and  practiced  every 
atrocity — acting,  as  they  said,  on  the  principle 
of  doing  as  had  been  done  to  them.  For  some 
days  the  region  of  the  Lower  Marne  and  the  Oise 
was  entirely  at  their  mercy,  and  the  peasants 
were  joined  by  the  bourgeoisie  in  some  of  the 
towns;  but  the  magnitude  of  the  danger  induced 
the  quarrelsome  nobles  to  make  common  cause 
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against  them,  and  on  June  10th  the  peasants 
were  defeated  with  great  slaughter  near  ileaux 
by  Charles  the  Bad  of  Xavarre.  This  put  an 
end  to  the  insurrection.  But  the  nobles  took  a 
terrible  revenge,  burning  the  villages  and  killing 
the  peasants.  In  two  weeks  20,000  are  said  to 
have  been  murdered.  The  barbarous  retaliation 
went  on  for  two  years.  Froissart,  who  had  little 
sympathy  for  the  peasants,  undoubtedly  drew  too 
dark  a  picture  of  the  atrocities  committed  by  the 
Jacquerie,  \\hile  minimizing  the  sanguinary 
vengeance  exacted  by  the  nobles.  Consult :  Luce. 
Eistoire  de  la  Jacquerie  (Paris,  1859)  :  and 
Flammermont,  in  the  Revue  Historique,  vol.  ix., 
pp.  123-143   (Paris,  1879). 

JACQUIN,  zha'kax',  Kikolavs  Joseph, 
Baron  (1727-1817).  An  Austrian  botanist,  born 
at  Leyden.  He  studied  in  his  native  city  and  in 
Paris,  and  afterwards  went  to  Vienna,  where 
he  made  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  in  the  gar- 
den at  Schiinbrunn  for  Emperor  Francis  I.  In 
1755  lie  went  on  a  voyage  to  South  America. 
Some  years  after  his  return  he  became  professor 
of  botany  and  chemistry  at  the  University  of 
Vienna.  Some  of  the  more  important  of  his 
works  are:  Hortus  Botanicus  Viiidobonensis 
(1770-7G);  Flora  Aiistriaca  (1773-78);  Icones 
Plantarum  Rariorum  (1781-93)  ;  and  Plantarum 
Rariorum  Horti  CcFsarei  Schonhrunnensis  (1797- 
1804). — His  son,  Fb.\nz  Joseph  (1767-1839), 
was  also  a  botanist. 

JACTITATION"  (ML.  jactitafio.  from  Lat. 
jaititare.  to  utter,  frequentative  of  jactare,  to 
agitate,  discuss,  frequentative  of  jacere,  to  ihrow; 
connected  with  Gk.  id-n-Teiv,  ia/itein.  to  throw). 
The  offense  of  falsely  and  maliciously  asserting 
a  legal  claim  or  right  to  the  detriment  of  another. 
The  offense  is  not  generally  dealt  with  by  the 
law  as  a  crime,  nor  does  it  come  within  the 
class  of  wrongs,  denominated  torts,  which  are 
remediable  by  a  punitive  action  for  damages,  but 
it  may,  by  appropriate  process,  be  suppressed, 
and  the  rights  of  the  injured  party  established 
by  a  decree.  In  English  law  the  offense  is  cog- 
nizable only  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  by 
the  Probate.  Divorce,  and  Admiralty  Division  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  is  confined  to 
the  false  assertion  of  a  right  to  tithes  and  to  a 
seat  in  a  church,  and  to  the  false  claim  of 
marriage  to  another.  In  the  last-named  case  the 
process  is  called  jactitation  of  marriage.  The 
action  is  known  in  the  United  States  as  well  as 
in  England,  but  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
England.  It  is  more  common  in  Scotland.  Sec 
Blackstone.  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Eng- 
land: 1  Scotch  Session  Cases.  3d  series,  101. 

JACUABU.     A  Brazilian  lizard.     See  Teju. 

JADASSOHN",  ya'da-son,  S.\LOJroN  (1831- 
1902  ) .  A  German  musical  composer  and  theorist. 
bom  at  Breslau.  He  studied  the  pianoforte 
under  Hesse  and  Liszt,  the  violin  umler  Liistner, 
and  in  1848  entered  the  eonsenatorv  at  Leipzig, 
in  which  institution  he  subsequently  (1871)  be- 
came professor  of  harmony,  pianoforte  composi- 
tion, and  coimterpoint.  He  sttidied  under  Liszt 
in  1849.  but  his  career  as  a  teacher  dates  from 
1852,  after  a  course  of  private  study  under 
Hauptni.Tnn.  His  various  works  on  the  science  of 
music  have  continued  to  be  used  as  text-books 
throughout  the  world.  He  is  the  composer  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  works  in  nearly  everv 
musical  form,  all  written  in  faultless  stvie.  Al- 
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though  he  will  be  remembered  as  a  great  theorist 
rather  than  as  a  great  composer,  many  of  his 
compositions  bear  evidences  of  permanent  value. 
He  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  Psalterion 
Choral  Society  in  18GG,  and  from  1807  to  1861) 
was  Kapellmeister  of  the  "Euterpe'  organization. 
Among  his  text-books  the  following  are  note- 
worthy: Harnionielehrc  (Leipzig.  1883;  Eng. 
trans.,  Xew  York,  1893)  ;  Kontrapunht  (Leip- 
zig, 1884)  ;  Kauoii  und  Fugue  (Leipzig,  1884)  : 
Lehrbuch  der  Instrumentation  (Leipzig.  1889) 
(the  above  have  also  been  translated  into  English 
at  Leipzig);  and  Elementar  ■  Harmonielehrn 
(Leipzig,   1895). 

JADE  (Fr.,  Sp.  jade,  from  Sp.  yjada,  ijada, 
side,  from  Lat.  ilium,  flank,  groin;  ultimately 
connected  with  Gk.  crXfiK,  eilein,  Lat.  volrere, 
Goth,  ualicjan,  AS.  uealwian,  Eng.  xcallow ;  so 
called  as  being  formerly  supposed  to  cure  pain  in 
the  side).  A  name  applied  to  various  tough, 
compact  minerals  of  the  pyro.xene  and  amphibole 
groups,  chiefly  jadeite  and  nephrite,  of  a  white 
to  dark-green  color.  These  minerals  were  used 
by  primitive  man  for  titensils  and  ornaments, 
and  among  the  Ciiinese  they  are  highly  prized  as 
material  for  vases  and  other  car\-ed  objects. 
Specimens  of  jade  have  been  found  among  the 
remains  of  the  lake-dwellers  of  Switzerland,  at 
various  points  in  France,  and  in  Mexico,  Greece, 
Egypt,  and  Asia  Minor.  The  chalchihuitl  of  the 
early  Mexicans  has  been  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  jade,  but  the  present  belief  is  that  this 
name  refers  to  the  turquoise  fotind  in  the  mines 
in  Xew  ilexico.     See  Chalchihuitl. 

JADE,  ya'df,  or  JAHDE.  An  inlet  of  the 
Xorth  Sea  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg, 
Xorth  Germany.  It  owes  its  origin  to  an  inunda- 
tion which  occurred  in  1511.  It  is  about  ten 
miles  in  diameter,  and  the  greater  part  is  shallow 
with  exposed  mud  flats  at  low  tide;  but  at  the 
narrow  inlet  it  is  deep  enough  for  the  largest 
men-of-war,  and  here  a  small  territory  a  little 
over  a  mile  in  extent  was  acquired  by  the  Prus- 
sian Government  from  Oldenburg  in  1854.  On  it 
was  built  the  fortified  port  and  naval  station  of 
Wilhelmshaven    ( q.v. ) . 

JArrWIN",  Edg.\r  (1865—).  An  American 
military  engineer,  bom  at  Honesdale,  Pa.  He 
studied  at  Lafavette  Collese  (Ea.ston,  Pa.)  in 
1S84-86.  graduated  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  in  1890,  and  carried  on  post-graduate 
studv  in  the  L'nited  States  engineer  school  from 
1891"  to  1893.  In  1890-91,  1893-99.  and  1900-02, 
he  was  an  assistant  in  Government  engineering, 
largely  in  connection  with  rivers,  harbors,  and 
fortifications.  During  the  Spanish-.\merican 
War  tie  was  in  the  volunteer  seirice,  with  rank 
of  major,  Third  Regiment.  United  States  Volun- 
teer Engineers,  from  .June  20,  1898.  to  September 
15.  1898.  and  of  lieutenant-colonel.  Third  Regi- 
ment, from  September  15.  1898.  to  Mav  17.  189.1. 
From  Decemlier  22.  1898.  to  February  28.  1899. 
he  was  in  command  of  the  detached  battalion  of 
the  regiment  at  Matanzas,  Cuba,  where  the  work 
performed  included  the  sur\-eying  of  ilatanzas 
City  and  superintendence  of  its  cleaning  and  san- 
itation, laying  of  water-pipes  to  camps,  general 
care  of  the  water-supply  for  the  troops,  and  the 
draughting  of  nimierous  maps.  He  was  ap- 
pointed captain.  Corps  of  Engineers,  United 
States  .\rniy.  in  1900.  and  in  1902  was  placeil  in 
charge  of  all  river  and  harbor  and  fortification 
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■work  on  the  Pacific  Coast  south  of  San  Fran- 
tioco,  including  the  construction  of  the  San  rcdro 
breakwater.  He  contributed  articles  on  military 
engineering  to  The  Sew  Intcrnaiiomtl  Encyclo- 
pa-diu. 

JAEGEB  or  JAGER  GULL.     See  Skla. 

JAEN,  iia-an'.  A  foiTuer  kingdom  in  Anda- 
lusia, or  Southern  Spain,  now  the  Province  ol 
Jaen,  which  includes  a  somewhat  larger  area 
(5122  square  miles)  than  the  old  kingdom 
(Jlap:  Spain,  D  4).  It  is  bounded  by  Xew  Cas- 
tile on  the  north,  Murcia  on  the  east,  Granada 
on  the  south,  anil  Cordova  on  the  west.  It  lies 
in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Guadalquivir.  The 
northern  part  is  traversed  by  the  Sierra  ilorena, 
now  deforested  and  almost  barren,  while  in  the 
south  and  east  are  the  rugged,  lofty,  and  wcll- 
forcsted  .Sierras  de  .Segura  and  Cazorla.  The 
mineral  wealth,  especially  of  the  northern  moun- 
tains, is  eonsideral)le.  including  lead,  iron,  cop- 
per, zinc,  and  salt.  Though  iron  ore  is  plentiful, 
lead  is  the  only  .metal  extensively  mined,  the 
production  amounting  to  over  80,000  tons  of  ore 
annually.  Agriculture  is  conflned  to  the  valley 
of  the  Guadalquivir;  cereals  and  olives  are 
grown;  other  industries  are  unimportant.  The 
population  of  the  province  in  1887  was  437,842, 
and  in  HtOO.  409.881.  The  largest  city  is  Linares, 
and  the  capital  is  .Tai'n. 

The  Moorish  Kingdom  of  Jaen  arose  in  the 
eleventh  century  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  Caliphate  of  Cordova.  It  was  short-lived 
and  of  little  importance.  The  region  was  con- 
qviered  by  Castile  early  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

JAEN.  Tile  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  Spain,  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
Guadalquivir,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Jabalcnz, 
58  miles  east  of  Cordova,  and  on  a  branch  of  the 
railroad  between  Madrid,  Cordova,  and  Seville 
(Map:  Spain,  D  4).  It  is  surrounded  by  the 
remains  of  old  iloorish  walls,  with  numerous 
towers  and  pinnacles.  There  are  several  old 
Gothic  churches  and  a  cathedral :  the  only  really 
handsome  buildings  of  the  town,  however,  arc 
among  its  private  palaces.  The  town  has  a 
high  school  or  institute  containing  extensive  art 
galleries  and  a  fine  library:  it  has  also  a  theatre 
and  a  bull-ring.  In  the  neighborhood  are  the 
sulphur  springs  and  baths  of  .Jabalcuz.  Popula- 
tion, in  1887.  2.5.70fl;   in  1000,  25,566. 

JAFFA,  y;iff:i  (Ar.  Tnfa).  A  seaport  town 
of  .Syria,  .Vsiatic  Turkey,  situated  in  the  Sanjak 
of  Jerusalem,,  on  a  rocky  elevated  coast.  35 
miles  northwest  of  .Terusalem,  of  which  it  is 
the  port,  and  with  which  it  is  also  connected 
by  a  railway  line  54  miles  long  (Map:  Asia. 
Co).  It  is  irregularly  built,  and  possesses  few 
points  of  interest.  Its  mosques  and  monasteries 
are  of  slight  architectural  merit,  and  its  harbor 
is  far  from  safe.  The  coast  is  skirted  by  a  dan- 
gerous reef,  through  which  the  entrance  is  ex- 
ceedingly narrow.  In  stormy  weather  it  is  often 
impossible  to  land  for  days  at  a  time.  As  the 
port  of  .Jerusalem,  however.  Jaffa  is  not  without 
commercial  value,  and  its  importance  is  in- 
creasing with  the  development  of  the  surround- 
ing region.  The  chief  exports  of  .Jaffa  are  soap, 
fruits,  wine.  oil.  and  sesame,  while  the  im- 
ports consist  chiefly  of  cotton  goods,  rice,  sugar, 
petroleum,  tobacco,  lumber,  etc.  The  oranges 
of  JafTa   are   justly    reputed    the    finest   in   the 


world.  The  total  shipping  of  the  port  in  1900 
amounted  to  over  UUO,OUO  tons,  .lalla  is  the  seat 
of  many  consular  agencies,  including  one  from 
the  L'nited  Stales.  In  the  vicinity  are  situated 
two  German  colonies  founded  by  the  Friends  of 
the  Temple  (q.v.),  and  one  Jewish  colony  of  the 
Alliance  Israelite,  with  a  school  of  agriculture. 
There  are  several  missionary  hospitals  and 
schools.  The  population  is  estimated  at  over 
21,000,  mostly  Mohammedans.     See  Joppa. 

JAFFi:,  yaf'fu,  PiiiLipp  (1819-70).  A  Ger- 
man historian,  born  at  Schwersenz,  in  Posen, 
and  educated  at  Berlin  under  Kanke.  He  became 
an  active  editor  of  the  Moniinicnln  (Icniiuiiiw 
llistoriea,  and  ]>ublished  Ccschichtc  des  Dculschcn 
J'eiclis  imlcr  Konrad  III.  (1845),  and  the  vcr.y 
valuable  Ucgcsta  Poitli/icum  Homanorum  (2d 
cd.  1881-80).  But  academic  advancement  was 
blocked  by  his  Hebrew  faith,  so  lie  took  up  the 
study  of  medicine.  His  excellent  contributions 
to  the  Moiiumcnta  were  broken  olT  in  1803.  a 
year  after  his  appointment  to  a  chair  in  Berlin, 
by  a  quarrel  with  I'crtz.  He  became  a  Christian 
in  ISUS.  lost  many  of  his  earlier  friends,  and 
committed  suicide  at  Wittenberg.  His  most 
imiK)rtant  work  was  the  BibliolhciK  Ifenim  (Icr- 
manicariim    (1864-73). 

JAFFNA,  jiifna,  or  JAFFNAPATAM.  A 
fortified  town  situated  on  an  island  of  the  same 
name,  lying  off  the  northern  coast  of  Ceylon,  of 
which  it  is  an  administrative  dependency,  and 
from  which  it  is  sci)arated  by  a  narrow  strait 
(Map:  India,  C  7).  It  has  an  old- fort  erected 
during  the  Portuguese  occupation,  a  few  inter- 
esting temples,  and  an  old  Dutch  church;  it  is 
generally  well  built.  The  chief  industry-  of  the 
people  is  fishing,  and  there  is  some  trade  in  rice. 
tobacco,  and  I'alnivra  timber.  .Jaffna  is  identified 
with  the  Galiba  of  Ptolemv.  Population,  in 
1891,  43.17!>;   in   1900,  33,800". 

JAGANNATH,  jfig-a-niit',  PUE.I,  poo-re', 
or  .JiGGFRXAtT  ( Skt.  Jonanniitha.  lord  of  the 
world,  from  jagat,  world,  going,  pies.  part,  of 
gam,  to  go  -\-  natlia,  lord,  from  iifith,  to  seek 
iielp).  (1)  The  name  of  a  town  on  the  coast  of 
Orissa,  Bengal,  in  latitude  19'  48'  X.,  longitude 
85°  .50'  H,  also  known  as  Puri,  which  is  now  the 
official  name.  It  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the  chief 
places  of  jiilgrimagc  in  India.  1-or  many  centu- 
ries the  (ioUlen  Tooth  of  the  Buddha  was  lire- 
served  at  Puri:  but  it  owes  its  reputation  now 
to  a  temple  erected  there  in  honor  of  Vishnu,  un- 
der his  aspect  as  -Jagannath.  (2)  The  deity  of 
Jagannath  is  essentially  a  god  of  all  people:  and 
this  fact,  combined  with  the  peculiarly  attractive 
nature  of  Krishna,  also  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu, 
is  the  chief  cause  for  the  reverence  paid  him.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  'lord  of  the  world"  was 
originally  a  local  godling  of  non-Indian  origin, 
who  was  absorbed  into  the  Vishnuitic  form  of 
Hinduism,  which  holds  sway  especially  in  East- 
ern India.  Jagannath  has  a  magnificent  temple 
in  Puri.  and  is  exposed  to  view  three  days  each 
year.  On  the  first  of  these  days  (the  S'tinii  jnllrn. 
or  bathing  procession)  the  god  is  publicly  bathed. 
Ten  days  later,  on  the  f'nth  juttrn.  or  ear  festi- 
val, he  is  drawn  on  an  enormous  and  floridly 
ornate  car  to  some  neighboring  temple,  whence 
he  returns  in  somewhat  diminished  pomp  after  a 
week.  The  fact  that  in  the  press  and  excitement 
of  the  enthusiastic  multitude  some  fatalities 
occasionallv   occur   has   given    rise   to   the   erro- 
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neous  popular  idea  that  devotees  seek  to  be 
crushed  to  death  beneath  the  car. 

JAGELLONS,  j-a-gel'lonz.  Tlie  name  of  au 
illustrious  dynasty  which  reigned  in  Lithuania, 
Poland,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia.  This  najne  is 
derived  from  .Jagello  or  Jagellon.  the  last  of  a 
long  line  of  hereditary  grand  dukes  of  Lithuania, 
who  succeeded  to  his  patrimonial  possessions  in 
13SL  Jagello  in  1380  married  Hedvig.  daughter 
of  Louis  the  Great,  King  of  Poland  and  Hun- 
gary, who  had  succeeded  her  father  on  the 
Polish  throne,  and  he  was  recognized  as  King 
by  the  Poles.  He  embraced  Christianity,  and  is 
known  as  Ladislas  (Wladislaw)  II.  of  Poland. — 
His  son,  Ladisl.\s  III.  (q.v. ).  King  of  Poland 
(1434-44),  was  also  elected  King  of  Hungary  on 
the  death  of  Albert  of  Austria,  in  1430,  mainly 
through  the  agency  of  John  Himyady.  He  was 
succeeded  in  Poland  by  his  brother,  Casimir  IV. 
(1447-02).  whose  three  sons.  .John  Albert 
(1402-1501).  Alexander  (1501-00),  and  Sigis- 
MUND  I.  (1500-48),  reigned  in  succession. — SiGls- 
MrxD  II.  AuGi'STVS  (1548-721,  the  son  of  this 
last,  and  one  of  the  wisest  of  the  Polish  mon- 
archs.  added  Livonia  to  his  kingdom.  With  him 
the  male  line  of  the  Jagellons  ended;  but 
through  his  sisters  descendants  of  the  .Jagellons 
ruled  from  1587  to  1008. — Ladislas,  the  son  of 
Casimir  IV.  of  Poland,  was  elected  King  of  Bo- 
hemia in  1471.  on  the  death  of  George  Podiebrad, 
and  also  succeeded  Matthias  Corvinus  in  Hun- 
gary in  1400.  Ladislas  died  in  1510,  and  was 
succeeded  in  both  kingdoms  by  his  son,  Louis  II.. 
who  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Turks  at 
ilohacs  (August  20.  1520),  and  with  whom  ter- 
minated the  male  line  of  the  .Jagellons  of  Bohe- 
mia and  Hungary.  His  sister  Axx.4.  married 
Ferdinand  I.     See  PoL.iVXD. 

JAGEMANN,  ya'ge-man.  Christian  .Jo.seph 
(1735-1804).  A  German  scholar,  born  at  Din- 
gelstedt.  In  1774  the  Elector  of  Mainz  made  him 
director  of  the  Catholic  Gymnasium  of  Erfurt, 
and  afterwards  he  was  appointed  private  librari- 
an of  the  Duchess  Anna  Amalie  at  Weimar.  His 
principal  works  were:  GescJiiclife  dcr  freien 
Kiinste  inirl  ^yix!<€ltschaffcll  in  Iliilien,  a  revi- 
sion of  Tii'aboschi's  Storiii  della  letteratura  itali- 
ana  (1777-81).  and  Magazin  drr  itaUeiiixclieii 
Litterniur  itnd  Kiinste  (1780-85),  in  which  his 
translation  of  Dante's  Inferno,  in  unrhymed 
iambic   pentameter,   appeared. 

JAGEB,  ya'ger.  GrST.A.v  (1832—).  A  Ger- 
man mturalist  and  hygienist.  born  at  Biirg.  in 
Wiirttemberg.  He  studied  medicine  at  the  L"ni- 
versitv  of  Tiibingen,  and  afterwards  was  tutor 
of  zoijlogv'  in  Vienna.  From  that  time  until 
1884,  when  he  began  to  practice  medicine,  he 
was  a  director  of  zoological  gardens  or  a  teacher 
in  various  German  schools.  He  wrote  a  number 
of  books  on  natural  science :  but  his  fame  rests 
chiefly  on  the  new  system  of  clothing  that  he 
advocated.  Tuider  wliich  wool  alone  may  be  worn. 
His  publications  include:  Lehrhiich  der  allge- 
meinen  Zoolopie  (1871-78).  and  Die  Xnrnial- 
lileidunfi  (lis  (lesundheHsschut:  (1880).  fourth 
edition  under  the  title  Mein  St/stem    (1885). 

JAGER,  Johannes.  The  real  name  of  the 
German  humanist  better  kno\\-n  as  Crotus  Eu- 
bianus     (q.v.). 

JAGER,  Oskar  (18.30—).  A  German  histo- 
rian and  ediicr.tor.  born  at  Stuttgart,  and  educat- 
ed at  Tubingen.     He  taught  in  the  gj'mnasia  of 
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Stuttgart,  Ulm,  and  Wetzlar,  and  was  rector 
and  director  at  Mors  a-nd  Cologne.  In  1901  he 
was  made  professor  of  pedagogy  at  Bonn.  His 
pedagogical  works  are:  Aus  der  Ft  axis,  ein  pa- 
dagogisches  Testament  (1885-97);  Das  humanis- 
tische  Gymnasium  (1890);  and  Didaktih  und 
Meihodik  des  Geschichtsuntenichts  (1895).  His 
more  important  historical  works  are:  John 
n'ycUffe  (1854);  Geschichte  der  Riimer  (0th 
ed.  1901)  ;  Geschiehte  der  Griechen  (0th  ed. 
1900);  Die  punisehen  Eriege  (1809-70);  Welt- 
geschiclite  (last  ed.  1899)  ;  new  editions  of 
Schlosser,  Weltaeschichte  fiir  das  deutsehe  Yolk 
(last  ed.  1901  et  seq.)  ;  and,  with  Moldenhauer, 
Auswahl  iviehtiger  AktensHicke  zur  Geschichte 
dts  19.  Jdhrhunderts    (1893). 

JAGERNDORF,  ya'gern-dorf.  A  city  in  the 
Austrian  C'rownland  of  Silesia,  on  the  Oppa,  14 
miles  by  rail  northwest  of  Troppau  (Map:  Aus- 
tria, El).  It  has  a  castle  built  by  the  Prince 
Liechtenstein,  and  a  beautiful  church.  The 
town  is  a  centre  of  the  woolen  industry,  and 
has  manufactures  of  paper,  organs,  machines,  and 
vinegar.  Population,  in  1890.  14.257;  in  1900, 
14.075,  chiefly  of  German  descent.  Jagerndorf 
was  plundered  by  the  Tatars  in  1241.  In  1745 
it  was  the  scene  of  two  battles  between  the 
Prussians  and  the  Austrians. 

The  town  was  the  capital  of  the  Principality  of 
Jagerndorf,  which  first  appears  in  1437.  when 
the  Duchy  of  Ratibor-Troppau  was  divided 
among  several  heirs.  It  was  bought  in  1523  by 
the  House  of  Hohenzollcrn,  but  in  1023  it  was 
given  to  Prince  Charles  of  Liechtenstein,  because 
its  Prince,  John  (Jeorge,  had  suppoBted  Fred- 
erick of  Bohemia.  The  House  of  Hohenzollem, 
however,  did  not  resign  its  claims,  and  by  the 
Peace  of  Breslau  (1742)  Frederick  the  Great 
obtained  from  Austria  the  cession  of  a  small 
portion  of  tlie  principality. 

JAGERSFONTEIN  (ya'Gers-fon-tin')  EX- 
CELSIOR. The  name  given  to  a  blue-white  dia- 
mond from  the  Jagersfontein  mines  in  South 
Africa,  found  in  1893.  It  is  the  largest  diamond 
of  which  there  is  any  record,  and  weighs  971 
karats. 

JAG'GAR,  Thomas  Augustus  (1839—).  An 
American  bisliop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  He  was  born  in  New  York  City;  gradu- 
ated at  the  General  Tlieological  Seminary,  New 
York,  and  took  holy  orders  in  1800.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Riverside  Hospital,  at  Y'onkers, 
N.  \'. ;  was  rector  of  Anthon  Memorial  Church, 
New  York  (1804-08).  of  Saint  John's.  Yonkers 
(1808-70).  and  of  Holy  Trinity.  Philadelphia 
(1870-75)  ;  and  became  Bishop  of  Southern  Ohio 
in  1875.  He  wrote:  The  Man  of  the  Ages;  The 
Ministni  of  Phillips  Brooks:  and  Bohlen Lectures 
for  1900— The  Personalit;/  of  Truth. 

JAGGERS.  In  Dickens's  Great  Expectations, 
Miss  Havisliam's  man  of  business  and  Pip's  guar- 
dian. He  is  a  hard,  suspicious  lawyer,  interested 
only  in  facts,  not  in  opinions,  and  of  unprepos- 
sessing apjiearance. 

JAG'GERY  (Anglo-Ind..  from  Hind,  shahlcar, 
from  Prak.  sakkara.  from  Skt.  Sarkara.  sugar). 
The  name  given  in  the  East  Indies  to  the  sugar 
obtained  by  inspissation  from  the  sap  (nera  or 
toddg)  of  palms,  especially  the  jaggery  palms, 
the  cocoanut  palm,  and  the  Palm\Ta  palm.  It  is, 
as  generally  sold  and  used  in  the  East  Indies,  a 
coarse  kind  of  sugar ;  chemically  it  is  the  same  as 
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cane-sugar.  The  sap,  which  by  inspissation  yields 
jaggery,  becomes  also,  by  fennentatioii,  palm 
wine,  and  from  it,  by  distillation,  arrack  is 
made. 

JAGIC,  ya'gldi,  Vatbosuvv  (1838—).  A 
Klavic  philologist,  born  at  Warasdin,  and  oducnt- 
cd  at  Vienna.  In  18(i0  ho  was  ajjpointcd  a 
teacher  at  Agrani,  and  in  1870  he  was  elertud 
member  of  the  South  Slavic  Academy.  But  in 
the  same  year  he  was  dismissed  from  Agram,  and 
became  professor  of  comparative  philology  at 
Odessa.  He  resigned  tliis  position  in  1874  to 
take  the  new  chair  of  .Slavic  philology  at  Berlin, 
where  he  founded  (lS7.'j)  the  Airliiv  f'tir  slairisclie 
I'liilolot/ie.  in  1880  he  succeeded  Sresmnski  at 
Saint  I'ctershurg,  and  six  years  afterwards  be- 
came professor  of  Slavonic  philology  at  Vienna.  lie 
was  chosen  member  of  tlie  Kuyal  Servian  Aeademy 
of  Belgrade,  of  the  Imperial  Academy  "f  Cracow, 
and  of  the  Imperial  .\cadeniy  of  Saint  Peters- 
burg. His  works,  liesides  contributions  to  Knji- 
zevnik.  Had,  Xturiiic,  and  the  I'roccctlinys  of  the 
Vienna  Acadrmij,  are  on  the  history  of  the  Croa- 
tian and  Servian  peoples,  and  of  tlieir  languages 
and  literatures. 

JAGUAR,  ja-gwiir'  (from  Brazilian  jagunra) , 
Felis  oncti.  Tile  largest,  fiercest,  and  most  in- 
teresting of  all  the  wild-cats  of  the  new  world. 
It  is  decidedly  heavier  than  the  ])unia,  though 
the  measurements  usually  given  do  nut  serve  to 
bring  out  the  difference.  An  average  jaguar  is 
si.\  or  .seven  feet  long,  of  which  one-third  or 
more  is  tail;  the  girth  back  of  the  shoulders  is 
about  three  feet;  the  head  is  disproportionately 
large,  and  the  limbs  are  massive.  In  color  there 
is  a  very  wide  range  of  diversity,  from  a  ground 
of  dirty  white  or  yellowish  to  almost  black, 
soutlu'rn  aninuils  In'ing  the  lightest.  In  all  eases, 
however,  there  are  distinct  and  very  character- 
istic markings,  not  luilike  those  of  the  leopard; 
but  in  the  jaguar  tlie  rings  cover  more  ground. 
are  inclined  lo  be  more  angular  and  broken,  and 
each  ring  incloses  one  or  more  dark  spots.  See 
Plate  of  \\'ii,D  Cats,  accompanying  article  Cat. 

The  jaguar  is  found  distributed  very  generally 
throughout  South  .\nieriea.  except  in  the  colder 
parts  of  Patagonia  (beyond  latitude  40°  S.), 
and  on  the  highest  mountains;  it  extends  north- 
ward (or  recently  did)  as  far  as  Texas,  and  pos- 
sibly even  into  Louisiana  and  .\rkansas,  but  ap- 
parently it  h;is  never  crossed  the  Mississippi — at 
least  not  so  as  to  get  any  foothold.  The  black 
variety  is  most  common  in  Guiana,  where  it  is 
sometimes  called  'tajiir  tiger.'  from  its  supposed 
fondness  for  tapirs  as  an  article  of  food.  The 
skull  may  easily  be  distinguished  by  a  promi- 
nent tubercle  on  the  anterior  or  nasal  edge  of 
the  orbit. 

The  jaguar  is  essentially  an  animal  of  the 
forest,  and  remarkably  fond  of  water;  so  that 
the  half-floodcil  juulMcs  of  the  Amazon  Valley 
are  its  true  and  most  suitable  home,  and  there, 
in  the  season  when  large  districts  are  sub- 
merged, it  easily  maintains  for  weeks  together 
an  almost  entirely  arboreal  life.  Xevertheless, 
a  race  of  jaguars  exists  on  the  Pampas,  a  cold, 
treeless,  and  waterless  desert,  where  they  lurk 
in  the  tall  grass  or  river-side  thickets,  working 
destruction  among  the  ranchmen's  horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep,  and  pouncinu  upon  deer  and  the 
smaller  mammals  and  reptiles  of  the  region.  An- 
other  curious    fact    is    the   enmitv   between    the 
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jaguar  and  the  puma  of  the  plains  (and  perhaps 
elsewhere),  leading  to  constant  battles  in  which 
the  jaguar  is  likely  to  be  worsted  by  its  more 
active  and  aggressive  antagonist.  Voxcs  and 
wolves  torment  the  big  beast  also,  by  following 
it  about  in  hope  of  fce<ling  upon  the  remains 
of  its  feasts,  as  jackals  attend  the  African  lion, 
.laguars  are  likely  to  renuiin  in  certain  locali- 
ties, in  the  vicinity  of  which  they  prowl  at  night, 
lying  asleep  or  in  ambush  most  of  the  daylight 
hours,  and  they  seldom  attack  nuin  unless  pro- 
voked. They  feed  chielly  ujion  mammals  and  large 
reptiles,  ilonkeys  and  capybaras  make  a  large 
part  of  the  <liet.  Deer,  slollis,  tapirs,  and  mana- 
tees are  also  hunted,  but  p<'ccaries  are  seldom 
attacked.  The  jagiuir  is  sometimes  killed  by  the 
great  anteaters,  whose  sabre-like  claws  tear  its 
bowels  o])en  even  while  the  anteatcr  itself  is  in 
the  throes  of  death.  Along  the  tropical  rivers 
the  jaguars  wait  for  and  seize  turtles  that  come 
ashore  to  lay  their  eggs,  turn  them  over,  and 
gnaw  them  out  of  their  shells.  Kven  alligators 
and  boas  are  occasionally  seized,  killed,  an<l  de- 
voured, ami  jaguars  are  expert  at  snatching  fish 
from  overlianging  hanks.  Much  of  this  prey 
requires  iiard  chasing:  but  the  aninuil  jjrefcrs  to 
lie  upon  the  low  limb  of  a  tree,  or  the  top  of 
a  rock  couunanding  some  game-trail  or  drink- 
ing-place,  and  thence  to  leap  upon  its  victims. 
The  female  jaguar  usuallv  i)roduces  two  or  three 
kittens  at  a  birth,  which  are  as  beautiful  and 
playful  as  young  leop;uds.  These  have  sonu'- 
times  been  tamed,  but  this  s[)ceies  is  perhaps 
the  most  savage  and  intractable  of  the  great 
eats,  and  the  kittens  become  dangerous  with 
increasing  years. 

The  fullest  account  of  this  cat  is  hv  J.  H. 
Porter  in  ^Yild  liensts  (New  York,  1804).  See 
also  Bates,  The  ydturalist  on  the  Amazon  (Lon- 
don, ISO."!)  :  Wallace,  Travels  an  the  Amazon 
(London,  1880)  ;  Hudson,  The  'Saturalist  in  La 
Plata  (London,  1802)  ;  Alston.  "Mammals,"  in 
Sclater  and  Salvin's  Biologia  Centrali-Americana 
(London,  1870-02). 

JAGUARONDI,  ja'gwA-ron'de,  or  YAGUA- 
RONDI.  A  tropical  American  wild  cat  (Frlis 
jar/iiaroiidi) ,  remarkable  for  its  very  long  boily 
and  tail  in  proportion  to  the  limbs,  and  for  its 
uniform  coloration;  also  for  its  isolated  habitats. 
It  inhabits  Guiana.  Eastern  Brazil  and  Par.aguay, 
and  also  Xortheastern  Mexico;  but,  so  far  as 
known,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  countries  be- 
tween. Its  bodv  is  about  .SO  inches  long  and  its 
tail  fully  25  inches.  The  skull  is  elongated  and 
flattened,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  round,  and  the 
nose  is,  as  it  were,  stronglv  pinched  in  latcrallv. 
Its  fur  is  gray,  varving  in  some  individuals 
toward  brown,  in  others  toward  red,  and  is 
whollv  unspotted.     Compare  Eyra. 

JAHDE,  ya'dc.  An  inlet  of  the  North  Sea. 
See  .Ja[)E. 

JAHN,  yan.  EniFORicn  Lt'dwig  (1778-1852). 
The  founder  of  physical  training  in  (Jcrmany. 
known  as  the  Turnvater.  He  was  born  at  Lanz  in 
the  Province  of  Brandenburg,  and  was  educated 
at  the  universities  of  Halle,  Greifswald,  and  Giit- 
tingen.  An  ardent  patriot,  ho  early  arrived  at 
the  belief  that  the  spirit  of  German  nationality 
could  be  successfullv  developed  by  physicallv  de- 
veloping the  yoiuig  generation.  In  1811  be  estab- 
lished his  first  Tiirnplatz  or  open-air  g\'mnasium 
at  Berlin. and  in  spite  of  great  opposition  persisted 
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in  his  task  until  he  had  gained  the  approbation 
of  Frederick  \\  illiam  111.  and  his  Minister  Stein. 
Alter  taking  part  in  the  War  of  Liberation,  from 
lbil3  to  1815,  he  returned  to  what  he  had  deter- 
mined to  make  his  life  work.  Later  Jahn  came 
to  be  suspected  as  a  demagogue  by  the  reaction- 
ary Government,  his  gymnasium  was  closed,  and 
he  himself  was  tirst  imprisoned  and  then  forbid- 
den to  live  in  any  university  town.  He  settled  at 
Freiburg-an-der-Unstrut  and  continued  to  pub- 
lish work  on  his  favorite  subject.  In  1848 
he  was  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly. 
Jahn  may  be  reganled  as  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  German  imity.  The  numerous  Turn- 
rei'eins  which  sprang  up  as  a  result  of  his 
activity  and  remain  to-day  as  a  monument  to  his 
memory,  as  well  as  the  Burschenschaft,  which  he 
was  largely  instrumental  in  creating,  served  to 
develop  the  feeling  of  nationality  which  spoke  out 
so  clearly  in  18G(i  and  in  1871.  He  was  eccen- 
tric and  rather  uncompromising  in  his  opinions, 
hut  at  heart  a  true  philosopher  and  an  unselfish 
patriot.  He  wrote  Runenblatter  (1814);  Xeiie 
lyunenbliitter  (1828);  Merke  zum  deutschen 
Yolkstiim  (1833)  ;  and  Die  deutsche  Turiikiutst 
(1816). 

JAHN,  .JoH.\XN  (1750-1816).  A  distinguished 
Roman  Catholic  Orientalist  and  biblical  critic. 
He  was  born  at  Tasswitz,  ^loravia,  .June  18, 
1750,  received  his  early  education  at  Znaim  and 
Olmijtz,  and  in  1772  entered  the  Premonstraten- 
sian  convent  of  Bruck,  where  he  took  his  vows 
in  1774,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  and  biblical  criticism.  On  the  sup- 
pression of  this  convent,  in  1784,  Jahn  was 
transferred  to  the  same  professorship  in  Olmiitz, 
and  finally  (1789)  to  the  University  of  Vienna, 
where  after  1803  he  also  held  the  chair  of  dog- 
matic theology'.  So  far  as  regards  the  modern 
Catholic  literature  of  Germany,  Jahn  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  father  of  biblical  criticism.  But 
the  boldness  of  some  of  his  opinions  aroused  the 
alarm  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  he 
was  honorably  removed  from  his  chair  in  the 
university  by  being  promoted  to  a  canonry  of 
Saint  Stephen's  at  Vienna,  in  1805.  He  con- 
tinued, however,  to  pursue  the  same  studies  till 
his  death,  in  Vienna,  August  IG,  1816,  and  pub- 
lished many  works  in  both  departments,  the 
most  important  of  which,  passing  over  his  gram- 
mars, lexicons,  and  elementary  books  of  the  He- 
brew, Syriac,  Aramaic,  and  Arabic  languages, 
are  his  Einleitiing  in  die  giittUcheii  Schrifien  des 
AUen  liundes  (2  vols.,  1792;  and  again  in  4 
vols.,  1802-03;  Eng.  trans,  by  Turner  and  Whit- 
tingham.  New  York.  1827)  ;  Biblische  Archijo- 
lofjie  (5  vols.,  1797-1805;  Eng.  trans,  by  Up- 
liam,  3d  ed.,  Andover,  1832)  ;  Enchiridion  Her- 
meneutica'  (1812)  ;  an  appendix  of  dissertations 
to  this  work  (1813-15)  :  and  an  edition  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  (4  vols.,  180G).  Five  years  after 
his  death  a  collection  of  Remains  was  published 
at  Tubingen,  the  genuineness  of  which,  although 
seemingly  without  reason,  has  been  called  in 
question.  In  1822  his  Introduction,  Archwoloffij. 
Enchiridion,  and  Appendix  Bermeneutica  were 
put  on  the  index. 

JAHN,  Otto  (I813-G9).  A  German  philolo- 
gist and  archieologist.  He  was  bom  at  Kiel. 
June  10.  1813,  and  studied  at  Kiel,  Leipzig,  and 
Berlin.  In  1837  he  visited  Paris,  in  1838  Italy, 
and  in   1839  became  privat-docent   in  Kiel,  but 


was  in  1842  called  to  Greifswald,  where  he  re- 
mained till  1847,  when  he  became  professor  at 
Leipzig.  His  activity  in  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments of  1848-49  offended  the  Saxon  Government, 
and  in  1851  he  was  deprived  of  his  chair  at 
the  University,  but  he  remained  at  Leipzig 
until  1855,  when  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
classical  philology  and' areh^ologj^  and  director 
of  the  Academic  iluseum  of  Art  at  Bonn,  Here 
he  remained  until  in  1SG7  he  was  called  to  suc- 
ceed Eduard  Gerhard  at  Berlin.  But  before 
he  could  enter  upon  his  new  duties  his  health 
gave  way  and  he  died  in  Gijttingen,  September  9, 
1869.  Jahn  was  a  many-sided  scholar,  and  pro- 
duced valuable  works  in  manj'  fields.  In  classi- 
cal philology  may  be  mentioned  his  editions  of 
Persius  (1843);  Censorinus  (1845);  Juvenal 
(1851);  Sophocles's  Electra  (1861;  3d  ed.  by 
A.  Michaelis.  1882)  ;  Pausaniw  Descriptio  Arcis 
Athenariim  (1860;  3d  ed.  by  A.  Michaelis,  1901)  ; 
Plato's  fiymposium  (1864;  2d  ed.  by  H.  Usener, 
187G)  :  and  the  Treatise  on  the  Sublime,  attrib- 
uted to  Dionysius  or  Longinus  (1867;  2(1  ed.  by 
J.  Vahlen,  1887).  He  published  also  a  collection 
of  essays  on  music,  Gesammelte  AufsUt::eiiber  Mu- 
sik  (1866),  and  a  very  important  Life  of  Mozart 
(1856-59;  3d  ed.  by  Deiters,  1889-91).  But  it 
was  in  the  field  of  classical  archicology  that 
Jahn's  influence  was  most  strongly  exerted  as  a 
teacher  and  writer.  His  writings  are  for  the 
most  part  short  articles,  which  appeared  in 
periodicals,  as  university  programmes,  or  in  the 
proceedings  of  learned  societies,  especially  in  the 
Berichte  dcr  krjniglichsnchsischen  Gescllschaft 
der  Wissenschaften  zu  Leipziij.  Some  were  col- 
lected in  Archiiologische  Aufsdtze  (1845)  ;  Archa- 
ologisclie  Beitriifie  (1847);  and  Aus  der  Altcr- 
tumsu'issensehaft  (1868).  Among  his  more  im- 
portant works  were:  Die  Fieoronische  Cista 
(1852);  Beschrcihunq  der  Xasensammlung 
Konifi  Ludieigs  (1854),  with  an  epoch-making 
introduction  on  Greek  vases;  Vebcr  den  Aber- 
glauhen,  dcs  biiscn  Blicks  (1855)  :  Darstellungen 
des  Handwerks  und  Handelverkehrs.  three  papers 
dealing  with  reliefs,  vases,  and  paintings  (1861, 
1867.  18G8)  ;  Griechisehe  Bilderchroniken,  pub- 
lished after  his  death  by  A.  ilichaelis  (1873). 
Jahn's  importance  in  the  study  of  classical  ar- 
chaeology is  due  to  the  stress  he  laid  on  exact  and 
scientific  method,  and  recognition  of  the  limits 
of  exact  knowledge,  in  opposition  to  the  sym- 
bolical school  of  interpretation,  which  had  led  to 
the  wildest  hypotheses,  and  of  which  the  chief 
representatives  were  Panofka,  Gerhard,  and 
Braun. 

JAHNS,  yans,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  (1809- 
88).  A  German  composer  and  musical  critic, 
born  at  Berlin.  He  was  educated  for  the  operatic 
stage,  but  became  a  teacher  of  vocal  music  and 
founder  and  head  of  a  musical  Verein.  Of  his 
compositions  his  songs  are  best  known,  but  his 
most  valuable  work  was  his  criticism  of  Weber, 
K.  M.  von  Weber  in  seinen  Werken  (1871),  which 
is  the  most  authoritative  of  the  biographies  of 
Weber,  and  an  appreciation.  K.  Jt.  von  Weber 
(1873).  Jahns's  splendid  collection  of  Weberiana 
is  now  in  the  Berlin  Royal  Library. 

JAIL  DELIVERY,  CoMxri-ssioN  of  (OF. 
jaiole.  geolc.  Fr.  ii<i~,le,  from  Lat.  careola.  di- 
minutive of  cnren,  cavity,  cage,  cave,  from  Lat. 
cavus.  hollow.  Gk.  irfap,  kiiar,  hole,  from  kvhv, 
ki/ein,  to   swell,   to  contain).     One  of  the  four 
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commissions  issued  to  judges  of  assize  in  Eng- 
land, under  which  they  disuliarge  their  duties 
on  circuit.  The  commission  cmimwers  the  judges 
to  try  and  deliver  every  prisoner  who  shall  be 
in  the  jail  when  they  arrive  at  the  circuit  town. 
It  is  directed  to  the  judges,  with  whom  are 
coupled  the  sergeants-atlaw  and  Icing's  counsel 
on  the  circuit,  the  clerk  of  assize,  and  the  asso- 
ciate. Similar  authority  is  conferred  upon 
courts  of  oyer  and  terminer  in  the  United  States 
by  general  statutes.  See  AssiZE,  and  consult  the 
authorities  referred  to  under  Cbiminal  Law. 

JAIL  FEVER.     See  Tyi-ius  Feteb. 

JAINISM,  jin'iz'm  (from  Skt.  juina,  from 
jina,  conqueror,  a  name  given  to  the  founder  of 
the  religion,  from  //,  to  conquer).  The  name 
given  to  a  schismatic  religion  of  early  ]n<lia, 
whicli  arose  as  a  protest  against  Urahnianism 
about  the  same  time  as  did  .JJuddhisni,  and  be- 
came an  important  rival  of  the  latter,  allhough 
resembling  it  in  many" respects.  It  still  retains 
a  position  as  one  of  the  most  important  among 
the  living  sects  of  the  Hindus,  and  claims  no  less 
than  a  million  believers.  JIany  adherents  to  its 
teachings  are  found  in  every  province  of  Upi)cr 
Hindustan,  in  the  cities  along  the  Ganges,  and  in 
Calcutta,  but  more  especially  to  the  westward,  in 
the  States  of  Mewar  anil  Marwar, in  (iuzerat.  and 
southward  along  the  upper  part  of  the  ilalabar 
coast  and  scattered  throughout  the  peninsula. 
The  Jains  are  among  the  wealthiest  and  most 
influential  members  of  the  Hindu  conununity, 
as  they  are  devoted  largely  to  mercantile  |)ur- 
suits.  In  their  vaxy  of  living  they  are  refined 
and  simple,  and  in  their  manners  they  are  gentle 
and  attractive.  It  is  now  generally  believed 
that  Jainism  antedated  Buddhism  in  its  be- 
ginnings, and  that  its  chief  expounder,  Ma- 
havira,  was  an  older  contemporary  of  the  Bud- 
dha. The  name  Mfiluiiini  itself  is  appellative 
and  moans  'The  Great  Hero.'  Another  name 
given  to  the  deified  saints  of  the  faith  is  Arliaf, 
"Venerable';  accordingly,  the  followers  of  these 
spiritual  leaders  are  sometimes  called  Arhatas. 
JIahavira,  the  founder  of  .Tainism,  arose  in  the 
sixth  century  B.C.  in  the  region  not  far  from  the 
holy  city  of  Benares,  which  was  the  territory 
likewise  that  gave  birth  to  Buddhism.  His 
family  name  was  .Jnatriputra.  and  he  is  referred 
to  in  the  Buddhist  writings  as  Xatapntta.  which 
■was  the  form  of  the  name  in  his  own  dialect 
of  Magadha  (q.v.).  His  father's  name  in  the 
same  vernacular  appears  as  Siddhattha :  his 
mother's  as  Trisala.  It  is  said  that  on  their 
death,  in  liis  thirtieth  year,  he  renounced  his 
home  and  kingdom,  gave  up  his  wife  and  his 
daughter,  and  became  a  religious  devotee  and 
recluse.  For  twelve  years  he  practiced  the  most 
rigorous  kind  of  asceticism,  and  then  devoted 
the  remainincr  thirty  years  of  his  life  to  preach- 
ing and  teaching,  and.  like  Buddha,  to  organizing 
his  faith  and  the  religious  order  of  his  com- 
munity. His  death  must  have  occurred  before 
Buddha's,  as  the  latter  refers  to  that  event. 
The  reputed  teacher  of  llahavira  was  Parsva  or 
Pars'vanatha,  who  Ijolonged  to  the  Pre-Buddhistic 
sect  of  the  Xirgranthas.  'Without  Bonds.'  or 
'Free  from  Ties.'  and  this  religious  master  must 
have  flourished  not  later  than  the  seventh  cen- 
tury B.C.  There  is  evidence  also  of  !Mahivira's 
having  also  been  influenced  by  a  stem  ascetic 
named  Gosala,  who  was  for  a  time  his  associate 
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and  pupil,  but  afterwards  his  rival  and  the 
leader  (jf  another  sect  of  minor   importance. 

'1  he  leni'ts  of  the  Jainas  or  Arhala--  are  in  sev- 
eral respects  analogous  to  those  of  the  Buddhists 
(see  BlUDUis.\i ) ,  but  they  resemble  in  others 
those  of  the  Brahmanical  Hindus.  With  the 
Buddhists  they  share  in  the  denial  of  the  divine 
origin  and  authority  of  the  \'edas,  and  in  the 
worship  of  certain  saints,  whom  they  consider 
superior  to  the  other  beings  of  the  pantheon. 
They  diller,  indeed,  from  them  in  regard  to 
the  history  of  these  personages,  but  the  original 
notion  which  ])revails  in  both  worships  is 
the  same.  With  the  Brahmanical  Hindus,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  agree  in  admitting  the  institu- 
tion of  caste,  in  j)erforming  the  essential  cere- 
monies called  iSaiiislcOras  (q.v.),  and  in  recogniz- 
ing some  of  the  subordinate  deities  of  the  Hindu 
Iiantheon,  at  least  ajiparently,  as  they  do  not 
paj-  especial  homage  to  them,  and  as  they  disre- 
gard completely  all  those  Brahmanical  rites 
which  involve  the  destruction  of  animal  life.  It 
deserves  notice,  too,  that  thougli  rejecting  in  gen- 
eral the  authority  of  the  Vcdas,  they  admit  it 
and  quote  Vedic  texts  if  the  doctrines  of  the 
latter  arc  conformable  to  the  Jaina  tenets. 

According  to  their  doctrine,  all  objects,  ma- 
terial or  abstract,  are  arranged  under  nine 
categories,  called  tattvas,  truth,  or  principles,  of 
which  the  ninth  and  last  is  called  mOkfta,  de- 
liverance or  liberation  of  tlie  vital  spirit  from 
the  bonds  of  action,  i.e.  final  emancipation,  sal- 
vation. To  reach  such  an  emancipation  the  most 
stringent  asceticism  and  selfmortilication  for 
twelve  years  is  essential.  Salvation  can  be  ob- 
tained only  through  such  observances  and  the 
'Three  Gems'  which  are  the  treasures  of  the  faith. 
These  are  'right  knowledge,  right  conception,  and 
right  actions.'  These  latter,  which  are  synony- 
mous with  virtue,  are  fivefold:  (1)  non-injury; 
(2)  kindness,  and  true  but  pleasant  speaking; 
(.■?)  uprightness,  especially  shown  by  non-steal- 
ing; (4)  purity  in  thought,  word,  and  deed;  (5) 
reimnciation  of  worldly  interests.  This  freeing 
of  the  spirit  from  the  bonds  of  material  things 
will  come  through  successive  reincarnations;  it 
will  mean  true  release,  but  the  spirit  will  retain 
its  individuality. 

The  principles  of  faith,  as  mentioned  before, 
are  connnon  to  all  classes  of  Jainas,  but  some 
differences  occur  in  the  practice  of  their  duties, 
as  they  are  divided  into  religious  and  lay  orders, 
Yatis  and  Sraralax.  Both,  of  course,  must 
place  implicit  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  their 
saint«;  but  the  Yut!  has  to  lead  a  life  of  ab- 
stinence, silence,  and  continence ;  he  should 
wear  a  thin  cloth  over  his  mouth  to  prevent  in- 
sects from  flying  into  it,  and  he  should  carry  a 
brush  to  sweep  the  place  on  which  he  is  about 
to  sit,  to  remove  any  living  creature  out  of  the 
way  of  danger.  Their  highest  law  of  duty  is  not 
to  harm  any  living  creature,  and  their  doctrine  of 
metempsychosis  does  not  stop  at  animal  exist- 
ences, but  it  includes  the  inanimate  world  as 
well.  The  saintly  Ynfi  may  dispense  with  all 
acts  of  worship :  while  the  Srfivaka  has  to  add 
to  the  observance  of  the  religious  and  moral 
duties  the  practical  worship  of  the  saints,  and  a 
profound  reverence  for  his  more  pious  brethren. 
The  .secular  .Tain  must,  like  the  ascetic,  practice 
the  four  virtues — liberality,  gentleness,  piety, 
and  penance ;  he  must  govern  his  mind,  tongue, 
and  acts;   abstain  at  certain  seasons  from  salt, 
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flowers,  green  fruits,  roots,  honey,  grapes,  to- 
bacco; drink  water  thrice  strained,  and  never 
leave  a  liquid  uncovered  lest  an  insect  shoukl  be 
drowned  in  it;  it  is  his  duty  also  to  visit  daily 
a  temple  where  some  of  the  images  of  the  Jain 
saints  are  placed,  walk  round  it  three  times, 
make  an  obeisance  to  the  image,  and  make 
oll'erings  of  fruits  or  flowers,  while  pronouncing 
some  such  formula  as  "Salutation  to  the  Saints, 
to  the  Pure  Existences,  to  the  Sages,  to  the 
Teachers,  to  all  the  Devout  in  the  world."  The 
render  in  a  Jain  temple  is  a  Yati,  but  the  minis- 
trant  priest  is  not  seldom  a  Brahman,  and 
the  presence  of  such  Bralijnanieal  ministrants 
seems  to  have  introduced  several  innova- 
tions in  their  worship.  In  Upper  India  the 
ritual  in  use  is  often  intermixed  with  formulas 
belonging  more  properly  to  the  Saiva  and  Sakta 
worship,  and  images  of  Siva  and  his  consort 
have  their  place  in  jaina  temples.  In  the  south  of 
India  they  appear,  as  mentioned  before,  to  ob- 
.sen'e  also  all  the  essential  rites  or  Sanskaras  of 
the  Brahnianical  Hindu.  The  festivals  of  the 
Jainas  are  especially  those  relating  to  events  in 
the  life  of  their  deified  saints;  but  they  observe 
also  several  common  to  other  Hindus,  as  the 
spring   festival,   the   Sripanchami,   and   others. 

The  Jains  are  divided  into  two  principal  divi- 
sions, Digamhanis  and  tiirlCimharas.  The  for- 
mer word  means  'sky-clad,'  or  naked,  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  Gymnosophists.  or  naked  dev- 
otees, to  whom  the  Greek  writers  allude,  were 
Jains;  but  this  is  not  quite  certain.  (See  Gym- 
KOSOPIII.STS.)  At  the  present  day  ascetics  of  the 
Digambara  class  wear  colored  garments,  and  con- 
fine the  disuse  of  clothes  to  the  period  of  their 
meals.  SvctCimbara  means  'one  who  wears  white 
garments' ;  but  the  differences  l)etween  these 
two  divisions  are  far  from  being  restricted  to 
that  of  dress :  it  is  said  to  comprehend  a  list 
of  700  topics,  of  which  84  are  considered  to  be  of 
paramount  importance.  In  the  south  of  India 
the  .lains  are  divided  into  two  castes;  in  Upper 
Hindustan  they  are  all  of  one  caste.  It  is  re- 
markable, however,  that  among  themselves  they 
recognize  a  number  of  families  between  which 
no  intermarriage  can  take  place,  and  that  they 
resemble  in  this  respect  also  the  ancient  Brah- 
nianical Hindus,  who  established  similar  restric- 
tions in  their  religious  codes. 

As  regards  the  pantheon  of  the  Jaina  creed  it 
is  more  fantastic  than  that  of  the  Brahmanic 
sects,  whence  it  is  borrowed  to  a  great  extent, 
but  without  any  of  the  poetical  and  philosophical 
interest  which  inheres  in  the  gods  of  the  Vedic 
time.  The  highest  rank  among  their  number- 
less hosts  of  divine  beings — divided  by  them  into 
four  classes,  with  various  subdivisions — they 
assign  to  the  deified  saints,  whom  they  call  Jinn. 
Arhat,  or  Tirlhnkara,  i.e.  prophet,  besides  a  va- 
riety of  other  generic  names.  The  Jainas  enu- 
merate twenty-four  Tirthakaras  of  their  past 
age,  twenty-four  of  the  present,  and  twenty-finir 
of  the  age  to  come :  and  they  invest  these  holy 
personages  with  thirty-six  superhuman  attributes 
of  the  most  extravagant  character.  Notwith- 
standing the  sameness  of  these  attributes,  they 
distinguish  the  twenty-four  Jinas  of  the  present 
age  from  each  other  in  color,  stature,  and  lon- 
gevity. Two  of  them  are  red.  two  white,  two 
blue,  two  black :  the  rest  arc  of  a  golden  hue  or 
a  yellowish  brown.  The  other  two  peculiarities 
are  regulated  by  them  with  equal  precision,  and 
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according  to  a  system  of  decrement,  from  Rishab- 
ha,  the  first  Jina,  who  was  five  hundred  poles  in 
stature,  and  lived  8,400,000  great  years,  down  to 
ilahavira,  the  twenty-fourth,  who  had  degen- 
erated to  the  size  of  a  man,  and  was  no  more 
than  forty  years  on  earth,  the  age  of  his  prede- 
cessor, Parsvanatha,  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
years.  The  present  worship  is  almost  restricted 
to  the  last  two  Tirthakaras;  and  these  may  be 
considered  as  historical  personages.  As,  more- 
over, among  the  disciples  of  Mahavira  there  is 
one  Indrabhatij  who  is  called  Gautama,  and  as 
Gautama  is  also  a  name  of  the  founder  of  the 
Buddha  faith,  it  has  been  thought  that  Gautama 
Sakyamuni,  the  Buddha,  is  alluded  to;  but  this 
is  not  accepted,  although  Buddha  calls  himself 
by  the  title  of  .Jina,  'The  Conqueiing  One,'  and 
the  Buddhist  .scriptures  also  sometimes  speak 
of  him  as  the  twenty-fifth  Buddha  or  .Jina. 

Jainism.  in  contrast  to  Buddhism,  never  spread 
beyond  the  bounds  of  India;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  has  lived  longer  than  Buddhism  in  the  land 
that  gave  it  birth.  Prakrit  is  the  canonical 
speech  of  .Jainism.  but  the  sacred  literature 
of  the  Jains  is  uninteresting  or  stupid.  Among 
the  best  older  essays  on  the  tenets,  mythology, 
observances,  and  literature  of  this  sect  are  those 
of  Colebrooke  in  his  Miscellaneous  Essaiis.  ed. 
l.y  Cowell.  vol.  ii.  (London.  1873),  and  Wilson, 
Essays,  vol.  i.  (London,  1802).  Jlore  recent 
and  important  is  the  sketch  by  ilonier-Will- 
iams,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  So- 
ciety, vol.  XX.  (London,  1888)  ;  Jacobi,  'Jaina 
Sutras,'  in  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vols. 
xxii..  xlv.  (Oxford,  1884-95),  and  the  excellent 
outline  by  Hopkins,  "Jainism,"  in  Religion  of 
India  (Boston,  1805).  On  Jain  literature,  con- 
sult: Weber,  Sacred  Literature  of  the  Jains, 
trans,  by  Smyth  (Bombay,  189.'?):  on  Jain  ar- 
chitecture, Ferguson,  Care  Temples  of  India 
(London,  1880)  ;  and  Burgess.  Buddhist  and 
Jaina   Cares    (ib.,   1881-83). 

JAINTIA  (jln'ti-:'i)  HILLS.  A  mountainous 
region  of  Assam,  British  India,  covering  an  area 
of  about  2000  square  miles.  ■  With  the  Khasi 
Hills  it  gives  its  name  to  a  governmental  dis- 
trict. Coal  and  limestone  are  the  chief  mineral 
products;  rice  is  growTa.  The  hill  villages  are 
inhabited  chiefly  by  Panars.  a  race  which  differs 
in  language  and  creed  from  the  Khasis,  who  call 
tliem   S\nitengs. 

JAIPUR,  ji-poor',  or  JEYPORE,  -pOr'.  A 
native  Eajputana  State,  India,  bordering  on 
Bikanir,  Bhartpur,  Gwalior.  Jodh]nir.  and  other 
regions.  Area,  1.5.349  square  miles.  Popula- 
tion, in  1891.  2.S32.300:  in  1901.  2.658.100.  The 
surface  is  generally  level  except  to  the  north 
and  northwest,  where  it  is  broken  by  a  spur  of 
the  Aravalli  ilountains.  It  is  sparsely  watered, 
but  this  defect  is  gradually  being  overconie  by 
extensive  irrigation  works.  Corn,  wheat,  barley, 
cotton,  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  and  the  poppy  are 
cultivated,  and  cattle  are  raised.  Cojiper.  co- 
balt, black  and  white  marble  exist,  and  salt  is 
manufactured.     Cai'ifal.  .Jaipur. 

JAIPUR,  or  JEYPORE.  The  capital  of  the 
protected  State  of  the  same  name,  and  perhaps 
the  handsomest  and  most  regularly  built  of  the 
native  towns  of  India  CMap:  India.  C  3).  It 
lies  850  miles  northwest  of  Calcutta,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  rail.  It  is  built  on  a  plain 
surrounded  by  hills,  except  to  the  southwest, 
where  the  plain  merges   into  a  desert.     It  was 
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foumlcd  in  1728,  is  inelosoil  by  a  fortified  wall 
pierced  by  seven  gates,  and  lias  paved  streets  1 1 1 
feet  wide,  laid  out  at  right  angles.  The  priii- 
eipal  buildings  are  the  Naliargarh,  an  almost 
ii.aecessible  tort,  doiniiiating  the  city  on  the 
northwest;  the  palace  of  the  Maharaja  with  its 
beautiful  pleasure  gardens;  the  Ishwari  Miliar,  or 
'minaret  piercing  heaven:'  the  splendid  Mahara- 
jan  ehattris  or  cenotaphs;  the  college,  observa- 
tcry.  Hall  of  the  Winds,  school  of  ;irt,  and  th« 
JIayo  Hospital.  Jaipur  has  municipal  water- 
works supplied  by  a  tributary  stream  of  the 
Chunibul :  is  lighted  by  gas;  and  its  fine  public 
gardens  contain  a  zoidogical  section  covering  sev- 
enty acres.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  British  Kesidency, 
and  is  an  important  commercial  and  industrial 
centre  with  nourishing  bazaars,  and  banking  and 
trading  estal>lishmeiits.  Colored  muslins  and 
cloths  and  jewelrv  constitute  the  chief  manufac- 
tures. Foiiulation,  in  IS!)!,  1.58. nOll;  in  lilOl, 
loil..")00.  ,\mlicr.  the  ancient  capital  of  Jaipur, 
live  miles  distant,  has  picturesque  ruins  of  a  fort, 
a  palace,  a  niostpie,  temples,  and  tombs.  There 
are  two  colleges,  the  Maharajah  and  the  Sanskrit 
College. 

JAK.  A  tropical  tree  closely  related  to  the 
breadfruit-tree.     Sec  Jack-Tree. 

JAKIE,  jfilii  (South  American  name).  A 
South  American  frog  (I'seiidis  pitradoxu) ,  of  th(! 
family  Cystignathichr.  remarkable  for  the  rela- 
tively great  size  of  its  tadpoles.  It  is  entirely 
aquatic  and  richly  colored  with  bright  gieeii. 
bronze,  and  black  above,  and  shining  yellow 
below,  but  all  these  colors  disappear  in  a  dull 
brown  hue  immediately  after  death.  The  lengtli 
of  the  adult  is  only  from  2  to  2 'A  inches,  yet  its 
tadpoles  reach  a  length  of  more  than  10  inches, 
two-thirds  of  which  consists  of  a  thick,  muscular 
tail.  As  the  transformation  proceeds  it  shrinks 
steadily,  until,  when  ready  to  leave  the  water, 
the  tadpole  is  hardlv  more  than  an  inch  in 
length. 

JAKJOKERTA,  jak'j4-k&r'ta.  A  city  of 
Java.     Sec  Jok.iokahtjV. 

JAKITNS,  jA-kwnz'.  A  mixed  race,  inhabit- 
ing the  protected  State  of  Johore  at  the  extreme 
south  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  They  are  the  olT- 
spring  of  the  Malays  with  the  more  aboriginal 
Sakais  of  the  interior.  The  .Takuns  seem  rather 
taller,  lighter  in  color,  and  finer-featured  than 
the  Sakai.  who  are  generally  classed  as  Xegritos. 
Information  concerning  these  people  will  be  found 
in  Stevens.  "Anthropologisehc  Bemerkungen 
liber  die  Eingebnrencn  von  Malacca.''  in  tlio 
Zcitschrift   fiir  Ethtiolor/ie    (Berlin)    for   1897. 

JAKTJTSK,  ya-kootsk'.  Another  spelling  for 
the  name  of  a  territory  and  its  capital  in  Si- 
beria.    See  under  Yakitsk. 

JAL,  zhal.  At-orsTE  (170.5-187.3).  A  French 
author,  born  at  Lyons.  He  was  educated  at  the 
naval  school  in  Brest,  and  led  a  company  of  the 
cadets  in  the  defense  of  Paris  during  the  Hundred 
Days  (1815).  His  first  literary  work  was  dono 
on  Le  Furetcur.  he  Miroir,  and  Ln  Paixiorc.  lib- 
eral journals.  Afterwards  he  became  well  known 
as  an  art  critic.  In  1831  he  received  ofTicial 
charge  of  the  marine  archives  and  wrote  in  thi? 
connection  a  nautical  glossary  and  L'lirrhcolo^iie 
nnriilr  (la.'iOK  The  fruit  of  much  of  his  labor 
is  embodied  in  his  great  Dirlintnwirc  critique  de 
hioqrophie  et  d'hixfnire  (1804).  He  also  wrote 
a    memoir,    published    posthumously.    Souvenirs 
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d'un  homme  de  Icttrcs  (1877),  and  several  other 
works  (in   art  and  ardueology. 

JALABERT,  zh:Vlabar'.  Charles  Francois 
(181t»— ).  A  French  painter,  born  at  Xiines. 
He  studied  in  Paris  with  Delarochc.  :ind  after- 
wards in  Italy,  and  his  painting,  A'irgile  lisant 
ses  GOorgiques,'  which  apiieared  in  the  Salon  in 
1847,  is  now  in  the  Luxembourg.  He  was  made 
an  oHicer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1807.  His 
excellent  works  include  such  pictures  as  "Les 
adieux  de  Komco  et  Juliette,"  and  "Raphael 
tr;ivaillant  it  la  Jladone  de  Saint-Sixte"  (18.571  ; 
"Lne  veuve"  (1801);  and  "Marechal  Canro- 
bert"   ( 1872  ) . 

JALALABAD,  ja-lii'la-b-id'.  A  town  of  Af- 
ghanistan.    Sec  Jki.ai.ahah. 

JALAL-UD-DIN  RtJMI.  jiiliil'  i.id  .len'  rTT/- 
nie  (1207-73).  A  Persian  jiliilosophcr  and  poet, 
and  the  greatest  of  all  tlie  mystics  iif  the  Orient. 
He  was  born  at  Balkh.  in  Khorassan,  of  noble 
and  wealthy  parents,  and  under  the  careful  train- 
ing of  his  father,  Baha  ud-Din,  a  scholar  of  wide 
repute,  early  became  a  visionary  an<l  a  mystic. 
He  snb.se<iuently  studied  at  Aleppo  and"  Da- 
mascus, and  in  1231  succeeded  liis  father  as 
the  head  of  the  college  at  Iccmium  (Konieh), 
in  Asia  Minor.  He  came  for  three  years  un- 
der the  inllucnce  of  a  wandering  dervish,  Shams- 
ud-Dln  of  Tabriz,  whose  mysterious  death  in 
1247  he  commemorated  by  founding  the  Jlau- 
law  Order  of  Dervishes,  a  Sufistic  sect.  For  them 
he  wrote  the  Mathtutin.  a  collection  of  tales  and 
moral  precepts  containing  40.000  couplets,  in  six 
books,  in  imitation  of  similar  poems  liy  Senayi 
and  Farid-uil-Dln  Attar.  This  didactic  work, 
which  surpasses  its  models,  has  been  partly  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Redhotise  (London,  1881) 
and  Whinfield  (London,  1887),  and  into  German 
by  Ro.sen  (Leipzig,  1840).  Another  work,  the 
Diirfin,  a  collection  of  lyrics  of  high  poetic  merit 
and  great  originality,  has  also  been  iireserved.  and 
was  published,  with  a  translation  and  notes,  by 
Rosenzweig  (Vienna.  1838).  Of  all  the  Persian 
Sufis,  Jalal-ud-Din  is  the  most  inijiortant.  To 
him  the  Ego.  the  world,  and  the  Divine  are 
one  (see  Sifiism),  and  in  his  works  for  the 
first  time  in  Persian  mysticism  we  find  the  doc- 
trine of  transmigration  taught.  Consult  Ethf-, 
"Xeupersische  Literatur,"  in  Geiger  and  Kuhn, 
dniinlrinf!  drr  iranischen  Philoloqie,  vol.  ii. 
(Strassburg.  ISOfi). 

JALANDHAR,  jnrnn  dfr.  or  JXTLLUN- 
DER,  A  division  of  the  Punjab  (q.v.),  British 
India,  It  comprises  the  districts  of  Kangra, 
Hoshiarpur,  .Talandhar.  Ludhiana,  and  Firozpur, 
and  has  an  area  of  10,410  square  miles.  Popula- 
tion, in  1801.  4.217,070;  in  1901,  4..307.100. 
Capital,  .ralaiidhar. 

JALANDHAR,  or  JULLUNDER.  Tlie  cap- 
ital of  a  district  and  division  of  the  same  name 
in  the  Punjab.  British  India  (Map:  India.  C  2). 
It  stands  lx>tween  the  Sutlej  and  the  Beas.  47 
miles  southeast  of  Amritsar.  on  the  Sindh-Pim- 
jab  and  Delhi  Railway.  It  is  in  a  productive 
agricultural  and  sporting  district,  and  anciently 
■n-as  a  fortified  place  of  importance,  the  capital  of 
the  Rajput  Katoch  Kingdom  as  early  as  the 
fourth  century  B.C.  Its  fine  cantonment,  inclos- 
ing the  public  gardens,  covers  7'^>  square  miles. 
Population,  in  1801,  00,202;  in  lOOl,  07.735. 

JAL'AP  (Sp.  jalapn).  A  well-known  purga- 
tive medicine.     It  is  the  root  of  Ijioniaa  Jalupa, 
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a  plant  of  the  natural  order  Convolvulaceae.  It 
is  found  in  Mexico,  at  an  elevation  of  about  6000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea^  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  town  of  Jalapa  or  Xalapa.  from 
wliioh  its  name  is  derived.  It  is  a  perennial 
twining  plant,  with  large  flowers  and  a  turnip- 
like root,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut  to 
that  of  a  man's  fist.  Tlie  roots  when  fresh  are 
white  and  fieshy,  and  abound  in  a  milky  juice. 
They  are  prepared  for  the  market  by  drying. 
Jalap  was  long  erroneously  referred  to  other 
plants,  annong  them  Mirabilis  Jalupa,  known 
in  Uower-gardens  as  marvel  of  Peru. 

Jalap  seems  to  have  been  first  introduced  into 
Kngland  as  a  medicine  about  1609. 


The  dried  roots  are  brown  and  wrinkled  ex- 
ternally, and  of  a  deep  yellowish-gray  color  in- 
ternally; their  odor  is  faint  and  disagreeable 
and  their  taste  is  nauseous.  The  active  ingredi- 
ent is  the  resinous  portion,  which  contains  con- 
volvulin.  Jalap  resin  may  be  distinguished  from 
common  resin  by  its  insolubility  in  volatile  oils. 
Jalap  is  a  valuable  cathartic,  but  is  seldom  given 
alone.  It  is  an  ingredient  of  the  compound 
cathartic  pill  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia. 
Its  purgative  action  is  increased  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  calomel,  and  its  hydragogue  action  by 
bitartrate  of  potash,  while  its  tendency  to  pro- 
duce griping  is  obviated  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  ginger.  In  the  form  of  compound  jalap 
powder,  which  consists  of  one  part  of  powdered 
jalap,  two  parts  of  bitartrate  of  potash,  and  a 
little  ginger,  it  is  of  great  sen'ice  in  some  kinds 
of  dropsy,  in  consequence  of  its  hydragogue 
action. 

JALAPA,  or  XALAPA,  H.i-la'pa.  The  capi- 
tal of  the  J^tate  of  Vera  Cruz,  Jlexico,  situated  at 
an  elevation  of  433.5  feet  on  the  slope  of  the  ex- 
tinct volcano  of  Cofre  de  Perote,  60  miles  north- 
west of  Vera  Cruz  (Map:  Mexico.  L  8).  The  town 
is  surrounded  by  gardens,  and  is  much  frequented 
as  a  health  resort  by  the  people  of  Vera  Cruz.  It 
is  well  built,  with  a  handsome  plaza  and  beauti- 
ful promenades  in  the  suburbs,  and  has  a  fine 
cathedral,  containing  paintings  by  the  Spanish 
masters,  a  Franciscan  convent  built  in  1.5.56,  va- 
rious schools,  and  hospitals.  It  has  several  times 
been  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  prior  to  the 
advent  of  railways  had  considerable  importance, 
being  on  the  route  connecting  Mexico  City  with 
Vera  Cruz.     Population,  in  189.5,  18,173. 

JALISCO,  or  XALISCO,  Ha-le'skft.  One  of 
the  Pacific  States  of  Mexico,  bounded  by  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Tepic  and  the  States  of  Zacatecas  and 


Aguas  Calientes  on  the  north,  Guanajuato  and 
Michoacan  on  the  east,  Miehoacan  and  Colima 
on  the  south,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west 
(Map:  Mexico,  G  7).  Area,  31,846  square  miles. 
The  narrow  strip  of  coastland  is  low  and  well  in- 
dented. Tiie  western  part  of  the  State  rises 
toward  the  Sierra  Madre  in  a  series  of  terraced 
]ilateaus,  on  which  are  scattered  a  number  of 
volcanic  cones  and  isolated  peaks,  the  two  high- 
est of  which  are  the  volcano  Colima  ( 12.750 
feet) ,  and  the  extinct  Nevado  ( 14,854  feet) .  The 
central  portion  is  occupied  by  the  Sierra  Madre 
del  Pacifico,  which  divides  the  State  into  two 
parts,  the  eastern  half  forming  a  part  of 
the  great  Mexican  central  plateau,  Anahuac 
(q.v. ),  with  an  elevation  of  over  5000  feet, 
.laliseo  has  numerous  lakes,  including  the 
largest  lake  of  Mexico,  Chapala  (q.v.),  drained 
by  the  Rio  Grande  de  Santiago,  wliich,  with 
its  tributary,  the  Verde,  is  the  chief  river 
of  the  State.  The  climate  is  hot  and  un- 
healthful  in  the  lowlands  of  the  coast,  but  mod- 
erate in  the  interior.  The  soil  is  very  fertile 
along  the  rivers  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State.  Com,  wheat,  tobacco,  cotton,  sugar,  and 
indigo  are  the  chief  agricultural  products.  Stock- 
raising  is  also  carried  on  to  some  extent,  and  rich 
silver-mines  are  worked.  The  chief  manufactured 
products  are  coarse  cotton  and  woolen  goods, 
pottery,  saddleiy,  and  products  of  tobacco.  Popu- 
lation, in  1900,  1,137,311,  consisting  largely  of 
Indians.  The  State  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
and  wealthy  of  Mexico.  The  capital  is  Guadalo.- 
jara  (q.v.).  Jalisco  once  formed  a  part  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Nueva  Galicia. 

JALTJIT.     See  Marshall  Islands. 

JAMAICA,  ja-ma'ka.  The  largest  of  the 
British  West  Indian  Islands,  situated  90  miles 
south  of  Cuba  and  100  miles  west  of  Haiti,  be- 
tween latitudes  17°  40'  and  18°  30'  N.,  and 
longitudes  76°  10'  and  78°  30'  W.  (ilap:  West 
Indies,  H  5).  It  is  144  miles  in  its  greatest 
length,  and  about  50  miles  in  its  widest  part. 
Area,  about  4200  square  miles.  The  surface  rises 
gradually  from  the  lowlands  of  the  western  coast 
toward  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  central 
part,  where  some  of  the  peaks  attain  the  altitude 
of  over  7000  feet.  The  most  important  chain 
is  the  Blue  Mountains,  occupying  the  eastern  end 
of  the  island  and  containing  the  highest  sum- 
mits. Jamaica  is  favored  with  a  well-indent- 
ed coast-line.  There  are  about  sixteen  harbors, 
the  most  important  being  on  the  southern  coast ; 
besides,  there  are  numerous  smaller  inlets  af- 
fording safe  anchorage  for  small  ves.sels.  The 
rivers  of  the  island  are  numerous,  and  flow  north 
and  south,  the  central  mountain  range  forming 
the  watershed  between  the  two  systems.  Most 
of  the  rivers  are  unnavigable  on  account  of  their 
turbulence,  and  occasionally  cause  disastrous 
floods.  The  most  important  are  the  Plantain 
Garden  River,  the  Black  River,  Salt  River,  and 
Cabarita.  Some  of  the  streams  are  utilized  for 
irrigating  the  sugar  and  fruit  plantations.  The 
.soil  is  composed  largely  of  .sedimentary  deposits 
derived  from  the  red  and  white  limestone  forma- 
tions which  overlie  the  primitive  granite  that 
forms  the  main  structure  of  the  island.  Some 
volcanic  rocks  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island 
and  a  number  of  hot  mineral  springs  afford  the 
only  evidence   of  volcanic   action. 

In  the  general  characteristics  of  its  flora  and 
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fauna,  Jamaica  resembles  the  other  West  Indian 
islands  (see  West  Indies),  tliouf,'h  it  has  a 
number  of  features  peculiar  to  itself,  especially 
in  ils  Uora,  which  is  remarkably  rich  and  varied. 
Venomous  snakes  are  unknown.  The  climate  of 
Jamaica  is,  next  to  its  remarkable  vegetation, 
the  principal  attraction  of  the  isl.ind.  Although 
it  is  quite  liuniid  and  warm  near  the  coast,  the 
higlier  regions  enjoy  a  delightfully  mild,  dry, 
and  equable  climate,  with  an  annual  range  of 
temperature  scarcely  exceeding  10°,  and  with 
especially  salutary  effect  in  cases  of  pulmonary 
diseases. 

The  chief  industry  of  the  island  is  agriculture. 
The  mountainous  regitms  are  given  up  largely  to 
pasture,  while  the  plantations  are  found  mostly 
in  the  lowlands.  In  lOOO  there  were  over  178.000 
acres  under  tillage,  and  about  380.000  under 
pasture.  The  sugar  and  coll'ce  plantations  eadi 
occupied  about  onescvontli  of  the  total  area 
under  tillage;  over  '27.,'JOO  acres  were  under 
bananas,  while  over  124.000  acres  were  sown  with 
guinea-grass,  which  is  fed  to  cattle.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  sugar  has  greatly  decline<l  of  late,  owing 
largely  to  the  eouqx'tition  of  beet-sugar,  and  it 
has  been  replaced  ))artly  by  the  cultivation  of 
fruit,  especially  bananas.  The  chief  agricultural 
products  are  fruit,  cofi'ce,  tobacco,  and  sugar. 
Dye-woods  are  also  jiroduced  to  some  extent. 
The  land  is  divided  into  small  holdings,  those  of 
five  afres  and  less  numliering  over  72.000  out  of 
the  total  numl)er  of  about  80,000.  The  manu- 
facturing industries  are  undeveloped.  The  chief 
industrial  establishments  are  the  sugar-mills, 
oil-presses,  tanneries,  etc. 

The  annual  exports  of  the  colony  sliow  an  in- 
crease during  tlie  period  of  1870-1000  from  £1,- 
.3.37,r):iO  (.$(),005.741)  to  £1,808,070  ( .'(;0.(KW.O7'2  ) , 
and  the  imports  from  fl,.347,342  ($(;„5.'">0.1()fl)  to 
£1.800.805  ($8,702.20.5)  during  the  same  period. 
The  trade  is  chiefly  with  the  I'niti'd  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  Cana.da,  The  imports  from  the 
L'nitcd  States  inerea.sed  from  31.4  per  cent,  in 
1879  to  45.1  per  cent,  in  1800:  the  share  of 
Cireat  Britain  fell  off  during  the  same  period 
from  50.9  per  cent,  to  44.7,  and  that  of  Canada 
from  alxmt  14  per  cent,  to  7.1  per  cent.  The 
exports  of  the  colony  show  the  same  tendency; 
the  I'nited  .States  h-d  with  50  per  cent,  in 
1800,  against  14.9  por  cent,  in  1879,  the  share 
of  Great  Britain  having  declined  from  73.2  per 
cent,  to  20  per  cent,  during  the  same  period. 
The  chief  exports  are  fruit,  sugar,  nmi,  coffee, 
dye-wood,  and  pimento.  Tlic  proportion  of  sugar 
in  the  exports  of  the  colonv  sliows  a  decline 
fiom  30.0  per  cent,  in  1879  to  9.8  in  1899;  that 
of  rum  from  14.4  per  cent,  in  1879  to  0.1  in 
1899;  eolTee  declined  from  18.3  per  cent,  to  10.5 
diiring  the  same  period:  while  fruit  showed  an 
increase  from  2.9  per  cent,  to  41.4  during  the 
same  period.  The  imports  are  composed  chiefly 
of  textiles,  fish,  and  flour. 

.lamaica  is  administered  by  a  Governor,  assisted 
by  a  privy  council,  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and 
a  legislative  council  consisting  in  1900  of  fifteen 
members  nominated  by  the  Governor,  and  fifteen 
elected  by  limited  suffrage.  .Ml  financial  meas- 
ures must  receive  the  approval  of  the  Governor 
before  they  are  submitted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Legislature.  The  Governor  has  the 
right  to  increase  the  number  of  nominated  mem- 
bers in  order  to  insure  a  majority  in  favor  of 
any  measure  \vhicli  he  may  consider  important. 


I'or  administrative  purposes  the  island  is  divided 
into  fifteen  parishes,  administered  by  local  boards. 
.\dministratively  att:iched  to  .lamaica  are  the 
Turks,  Caicos.  and  (.'aynian  islands,  and  Morant 
and  PcdroCays.  Justice  is  admini.stered  byahigh 
court,  circuit  courts,  and  by  resident  magistrates 
in  the  parishes.  The  revenue  and  expenditure 
of  the  colonv  for  1901  amounted,  respectively,  to 
£71)0,380  (.$3,700,038)  and  £703,(102  ($3,715,979). 
.\l)Out  50  |ier  cent,  of  the  revenue  is  derived  fronv 
customs  duties.  The  public  debt,  including  the 
debts  guaranteed  In'  tlie  colony,  amounted  in  1901 
to  £3,702,303  ($18",0 15,098),  With  an  annual  ser- 
vice of  £221,.323  ($1,070.9.58).  The  ro.ads  of  the 
island  are  under  the  control  of  the  Government, 
which  also  owns  and  operates  the  railways. 
The  mileage  in  1901  was  185.  The  military 
forces  of  the  island  numbered,  in  1900,  1739 
r<gular  oflicers  and  men  and  iiliouf  050  militia. 
There  arc  numerous  fortifications,  and  thirteen 
slilps  of  the  Royal  Na\'y  are  maintained  at  the 
North  American  and  West  India  naval  station. 

The  population  of  Jamaica,  (i3!),521  in  1891, 
was  composed  as  follows:  488,024  black;  121,95.T 
colored  or  half-breed;  14,092  white;  10,110  East 
Indians:  481  Chinese:  and  the  remainder  un- 
classified. The  Maroims,  the  descendants  of  fugi- 
tive slaves,  are  few  In  numl)er,  and  do  not  mix 
with  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  island.  The 
negroes  are  engaged  ])rlncipally  in  agriculture, 
and  are  to  some  extent  peasant  proprietors.  The 
colored  population  is  represented  largely  in  the 
trades  and  professions,  while  the  Chinese  are 
chiefly  shop-keepers.  Education  is  optional  and 
to  some  extent  sup|)orted  by  the  (Jovcrnment.  In 
1901  the  island  had  720  idementary  schools 
(against  902  in  1895),  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  47,441.  Higher  education  is  afforded  by 
the  I'niyerslty  C(dlcge  and  High  School  at  Hope, 
near  Kingston.  Cambridge  local  examinations 
have  been  held  on  the  island  since  1882.  Capital, 
Kingston   (q.v.). 

.lamaica  was  discovered  by  Columbus  during 
his  second  voyage  in  May,  1494,  and  was  taken 
])ossession  of  by  the  Spaniards  in  1509.  The 
ollice  of  Governor  was  lield  by  the  descendants 
of  Columbus  till  the  extinction  of  the  line.  Under 
Spanisli  rule  the  native  ]iopulatlon  rapidly 
dwindled  away,  and  before  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  had  become  extinct.  In 
May,  1055,  a  British  expedition  under  Admirals 
Penn  and  Venables  captured  the  island,  and 
tireat  Britain  was  confirmed  In  the  possession  of 
it  by  the  Treaty  of  Madrid  in  1070.  The  sugar 
industry,  which  had  its  inception  in  1073, 
soon  developed  into  great  importance,  and  the 
demand  for  plantation  labor  led  t(i  the  Importa- 
tion of  negro  slaves.  Between  1700  and  1780 
more  tlum  000.000  negroes  were  brought  into 
the  island.  Many  of  them  escaped  to  the 
forests  of  the  interior;  where  they  led  a  life  of 
semi-brigandage,  and  threatened  seriously  the 
prosperity  of  the  settlements  on  the  co.ast.  A 
fierce  contest  was  carried  on  with  them  from 
1715  to  1738.  and  they  were  not  subdued  com- 
pletely till  1790.  A  negro  insurrection  in  1831 
hastened  the  approach  of  emancipation,  which 
had  liecn  agitated  for  a  long  time  in  England, 
In  1833  an  emancipation  act  was  passed,  pro- 
viding for  the  total  extinction  of  slavery  after 
Aucrust  1,  1S38,  and  awarding  the  sum  of  $29,- 
987.000  (ffi.101.927)  as  compensation  to  the 
owners   of   the    liberated   slaves,    who   numbered 
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309,.'53S.  The  effects  of  emancipation  on  the 
economic  condition  of  the  country  were  dis- 
astrous at  first.  The  freedmen  abandoned  the 
plantations  in  large  numbers  and  took  possession 
of  the  unoccupied  hinds  in  the  interior.  Labor 
to  take  their  place  could  be  obtained  only  with 
great  ditficuUy,  and  bitter  feelings  of  hostility 
between  whites  and  blacks  resulted.  In  October, 
1805,  the  negroes  at  Port  ilorant,  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  island,  rose  in  resistance  to  the 
process  of  the  courts;  martial  law  was  declared 
by  Go\ernor  Eyre,  and  the  insurrection  w-as 
speedily  put  down,  with  excessive  cruelty,  as  was 
maintained  by  the  neorophiles,  or  with  commend- 
able lirniness,  as  was  asserted  by  a  Government 
commission  sent  out  to  investigate  the  affair. 
As  a  result  of  the  social  conflicts  the  old  parlia- 
mentary government  of  .Jamaica  was  abolished 
ill  December,  1SG6.  and  the  island  was  reduced 
to  the  grade  of  a  Crown  colony.  Representative 
government  was  reestablished  in  1884. 
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JAMAICA.  The  county-seat  of  Queens  Coun- 
ty, X.  Y..  now  included  in  the  Borough  of 
(Queens.  Xew  York  Citv  (ilap:  Greater  New 
York.  .JO. 

JAMAICA  BULLACE-PLTJM.  A  West  In- 
dian fruit.     See  !Melicocca. 

JAMAICA  KINO.  A  West  Indian  fruit.  See 
Sea.side  Gr.\pe. 

JAMALTESA,  iiii'mal-ta'sa,  or  ESPINTO, 
fl-s]i("n'to.  The  locality  of  a  group  of  ruins,  situ- 
ated 20  miles  north  of  Comayagua  in  Honduras. 
They'  exhibit  a  series  of  mounds,  whose  summits 
are  readied  by  flights  of  steps,  above  which 
■ire  remains  of  considerable  ediflces.  The  largest 
of  these  mounds  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  broad 
terrace,  and  the  smaller  ones  are  arranged  at 
regular  distances  from  it.  Excavations  in  the 
surrounding  country  have  brought  to  light  many 
ancient  vases  and  pieces  of  sculpture,  which  in- 
dicate, in  the  excellence  of  their  workmanship, 
the  existence  of  a  high  standard  of  art  and 
marked  ability. 

JAMBUDVIPA,  jam'bi.i-dwe'pa  (Skt..  Rose- 
apple  irec  island).  In  the  Mahabharata.  the 
first  of  the  seven  dvipas  or  continents  into 
which  the  world  is  divided.  It  is  surrounded 
by  seven  oceans,  and  contains  the  dwelling-place 
of  the  gods,  the  mount.".in  of  Meru.  on  which 
grows  a  great  rose-apple  tree,  which  gives  the 
continent  its  name.  Of  the  nine  countries  into 
which  it  is  divided  by  mountain  ranges,  Bharata, 
or  India,   is  the  most  important,  and   in   poetry 


and    Buddhistic    works    bears    the   name    of    the 
whole  continent. 

JAMES  ( Lat.  Jacobus,  Gk.  'Ukw^os,  lakobos, 
Heb.  Ya'akOb) .  The  name  given  certainly  to 
three  and  probably  to  four  men  in  the  Xew  Testa- 
ment. Two  of  them,  .James,  the  son  of  Zebedee, 
and  .James,  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  were  members  of 
the  Twelve.  A  third  was  a  brother  of  the  Lord. 
The  fourth,  according  to  Luke  (Luke  vi.  16;  Acts 
i.  13),  was  father  of  one  of  the  Twelve,  Judas 
by  name  (not  Iscariot).  The  translation  of 
these  passages  in  the  Authorized  \'ersion 
('brother')  is  not  warranted.  (1)  .James,  the 
(Son  of  Zebedee,  is  named  onlj-  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  and  Acts,  but  is  alluded  to  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  .John  ( xxi.  2 ) .  He  was  a  Galilean 
fisherman  living  in  Capernaum,  who,  with  his 
younger  brother  John,  was  called  by  Jesu=» 
(Mark  i.  16  .sqq. )  to  forsake  his  work  and  be- 
come a  fisher  of  men,  a  call  which  elicited  a 
ready  response.  .Jesus  called  both  .lames  and 
his  brother  Boanerges  (JIark  iii.  17)  'sons  of 
thunder'  (or  noise,  tumult),  a  characterization 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  anecdotes  related  by 
Luke  (ix.  54)  and  Mark  (x.  35  sqq.).  Accord- 
ing to  legend,  he  preached  in  Spain,  and  after 
his  death  his  body  was  carried  thither  and 
buried  there ;  during  the  inroads  of  the  Sara- 
cens he  appeared  in  shining  armor  and  terri- 
fied the  Moslem  hosts.  As  Saint  lago  (San- 
tiago) he  became  the  patron  saint  of  Spain.  (2) 
.James,  the  Sox  of  Alpii.ku.s,  was  so  named 
by  the  Evangelists  to  distinguish  him  from 
James,  the  son  of  Zebedee.  He  holds  the  first 
place  in  the  third  group  of  four  in  all  the  lists 
of  the  Twelve.  Beyond  this  fact  we  have  no 
definite  information,  for  his  name  is  not  certainly 
mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  Xew-  Testament. 
It  is  not  safe  to  infer  from  Mark  ii.  14  that  he 
was  a  brother  of  Levi  (or  Matthew),  who  is 
there  called  son  of  Alplueus ;  the  text  is  doubt- 
ful. Of  many  conjectures  which  have  been  made 
the  most  plausible  is  that  which  identifies  him 
with  .James  the  Less  (Mark  xv.  40)  and  the 
.James  mentioned  in  Mark  xvi.  (Luke  xxiv.  10: 
Matt,  xxvii.  56).  (3)  -Tames,  the  Brother  of 
THE  IjORd.  The  facts  which  are  explicitly  stated 
c-oncerning  him,  or  which  may  lie  inferred  from 
the  statements  made,  are  as  follows:  According  to 
Paul  ( I.  Cor.  XV,  7  ) ,  he  saw  tlie  risen  T>ord  :  was 
in  .Jerusalem  three  j'ears  after  Paul's  conversion 
(Gal.  i.  19,  where  he  is  called  the  brother  of 
the  Lord  to  distinguish  him  from  the  son  of 
Zebedee)  ;  was  (with  Peter  and  .Joiin)  a  leader 
in  the  Church  at  .Jerusalem  when  Paul,  fourteen 
}-ears  lati;r.  went  up  thither  (Gal.  ii.  1-10.  where 
he  is  called  simply  .James,  for  the  son  of  Zebedee 
had  already  been  put  to  death)  ;  was  a  married 
man  (I.  Cor.  ix.  5).  According  to  the  Book 
of  Acts,  he  was  a  believer  (i.  14)  ;  a  leading 
spirit  in  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  before  (xii. 
17).  at  (XV.  13),  and  after  (.xxi.  18)  the 
Apostolic  Council.  According  to  the  Gospels,  he 
was  a  brother  of  Jesus  (Mark  vi.  3)  ;  diil  not 
believe  in  the  Lord  during  His  earthly  life  (.John 
vii.  5)  ;  agreed  with  the  family  of  .Tesus  in  re- 
garding the  Lord  as  demented,  and  came  with 
them  to  take  Him  away  (Mark  iii.  21).  Jo- 
sephus  records  his  death  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Sanhedrin  (c.  62-3  A.D.).  Tradition  names 
liim  the  Just,  and  ascribes  to  him  the  homily, 
in  the  style  of  Wisdom  literature,  generally 
known   as   the  Epistle  of  .James    (q.v. ).     Some 
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sc'liolars  liold  t)iat  James  was  not  a  son  of  Joseph 
and  .\lai\v.  but  a  son  o{  Joseph  by  a  former 
wife;  others,  that  this  James  is  the  same  as 
James  the  Less,  a  son  of  ilary  and  Alpha?us 
(=  C'lopas  or  Cleopas),  and  tliat  the  Mary  here 
referred  to  was  a  sister  of  Mary,  the  mother  of 
Jesus;  that  is,  that  James  was  a  cousin  of  the 
Lord.  Consult  Mayor,  Epistle  of  St.  ■Iiimcs  (2d 
ed..   London,   18!i7l.    (4)    For  tlie  fourth  James, 

see  Jl  DA.S,  THE  Al'OSTLE. 

JAMES,  Sp.  JAYME,  or  JAIME,  ill'nu'i,  I., 
caUfd  tlie  ('oni|uenir  (120S-7(i).  Kiii{;  of  Ara- 
gon  from  1213  to  127(1,  son  and  successor  of  Pe- 
dro IL  He  was  bom  at  Montpcllicr.  On  the 
death  of  his  fatlier  (1213),  Simon  de  ilontfort 
and  several  nobles  of  Aragon  opposed  him,  and 
Simon  atlempted  to  get  the  crown  for  himself. 
But  the  Pope  sided  with  .James,  and  at  his 
coronation  the  Cortes  for  the  first  time  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King.  .lanics  won 
the  surnaMc  of  El  CuiKiitistador  by  wresting  the 
Balearic  Nlands  and  Valencia  from  the  floors, 
and  l)y  achieving  other  successes  over  thcni  in 
JIurcia.  He  wrote  his  own  life  in  Spanish;  there 
is  an  English  translation.  The  Chronicle  of  James 
/..  Wrillni  bii  Uimself  (1883).  Consult  also 
Swift,  The  Life  and  Times  of  James  /.,  Ihe 
Conqueror,  Kinr/  of  Aragon  (Oxford,  1804). 

JAMES,  JAYME,  or  JAIME  IL,  called 
the  .Just  (  I2(!4-I.'?27 ).  King  of  Aragon  from 
]2!)1  to  1327,  second  son  of  Pedro  III.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  Sicily  in  128;).  When  he 
succeeded  his  brother,  Alfonso  111.,  in  .\ragon,  he 
resigned  bis  claim  to  .'^icils',  and  received  in  its 
stead  .Sardinia  an<l  Corsica.  In  131!)  be  promul- 
gated a  constitution,  by  which  Aragon,  Catalonia, 
and  Valencia  were  to  be  under  the  same  laws.  So 
much  was  he  trusted  by  the  people  that  his  royal 
power  was  less  limited  than  that  of  his  predeces- 
sors, and  in  130"  he  annulled  the  decree  requir- 
ing an  annual  meeting  of  the  Cortes,  and  re- 
placed it  by  a  biennial  act,  under  which  the  King 
could  name  the  place  of  meeting. 

JAMES  I.  OF  E.NGLAXD  AXI)  VI.  OF  .SCOTLAND 
(  iri('i(ll(l2o ) .  He  was  born  on  .lune  19.  1.566,  in 
Kdinb\irgb  Castle,  as  the  son  of  .Maria  Stuart, 
(,)ueen  of  Scots,  and  her  husljand.  Darnley.  The 
next  year  .lames  liecanic  King  after  bis  mother 
had  been  forced  to  abdicate.  Tlicre  were  several 
regents  during  the  minority,  the  best  of  whom 
was  the  Earl  of  Morton,  whose  fall  was  brought 
about  by  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox 
and  that  of  the  Earl  of  Arran  in  1.5S1.  Mean- 
while .Tames  was  receiving  an  excellent  educa- 
tion, his  most  famous  teacher  being  Ceorge  B>i- 
chanan.  .After  the  fall  of  Morton  there  was  a 
series  of  conspiracies,  a  French  an<l  an  English 
faction  each  seeking  to  control  the  young  King. 
In  ir>S2  .Tames  was  seized  by  the  Earl  of  Cowrie 
and  his  allies,  who  were  adherents  of  England. 
Tn  1.583  .Tames  escaped  and  joined  the  party  hos- 
tile to  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  but  after  some 
minor  difficulties  an  alliance  with  Elizabeth  of 
England  was  signed  in  1.586.  This  treaty  broiight 
about  a  complete  lireach  between  .Tames  and  his 
mother,  whom,  indeed,  be  had  not  seen  since 
infancy.  In  1.5S7  she  was  executed  in  England, 
though  .Tames  had  ultimately  interceded  for  her 
with  Elizabeth  in  a  halfhearted  way.  .James's 
marriage  to  .Anne  of  Denmark,  in  1.580.  brought 
him  into  closer  relations  with  the  Protestants; 
hut  the  King,  as  in  everything  else,  cautious  also 


in  his  foreign  policy,  maintained  at  the  same 
time  friendly  relations  with  the  ivoman  Catholic 
l)0\vers.  In  Scotland  itself  .Tames  had  consid- 
erable trouble  both  with  the  Presbyterian  clergy 
and  the  great  Catholic  nobles.  There  were  sev- 
eral conspiracies  against  him,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  the  Cowrie  Conspiracy  (q.v. )  in 
1600. 

In  IG03  .James  succeeded  to  the  English  throne 
as  a  descendant  of  Margaret  Tudor,  daughter  of 
Henry  VII.,  and  one  great  object  of  his  polic}' 
was  thereby  obtained.  .James  was  in  favor  of 
peace  with  Spain,  and  so  he  at  once  dismissed 
.Sir  Walter  Kalegh  (q.v.)  from  the  Council, 
and  imprisoned  him.  He  continued  Hobert  Cecil 
(q.v.),  the  Minister  of  Elizabeth,  in  power;  and 
as  a  result,  the  old  lines  continued  to  be  imposed 
on  the  Catholics,  and  the  dillicultics  with  them 
resulted  in  lliil.5  in  the  (lunpowder  Plot  (q.v.). 
Jloreover,  the  Puritans  al-o  caused  trouble.  .James 
finally  consented  to  meet  their  representative  ;  but 
the  result  was  unfavorable  to  the  Puritans,  on 
account  of  the  similarity  of  their  doctrines  to 
those  of  the  Presbyterians,  with  wliom  .Tames 
had  had  so  much  troul>le  in  Scotland.  (See 
IIa.mpto.v  Coi'RT  CoNFKHK.xcE. )  In  foreign  af- 
fairs .James  broke  with  the  ])olicy  of  Elizabeth,- 
and  in  1604  signed  a  treaty  with  Spain  and  be- 
gan to  .seek  a  marriage  alliance  for  his  son  with 
its  royal  house.  At  home  .Tames  provoked  na- 
tional prejudices  by  seeking  to  bring  about 
the  political  union  of  England  and  Scotland. 
Though  he  was  unsuccessful  in  this,  be  obtained 
a  judicial  decision  in  1608,  whereby  Scotchmen 
born  after  James's  accession  to  the  English 
throne,  the  so-called  'postnati,'  were  subjects  of 
the  King  of  England.  .lames  believed  liimself 
absolutely  independent  of  all  control,  but  in  real- 
ity was  continually  ruled  by  favorites.  In  1607 
a  Scotchman  named  Robert  Carr  (q.v.)  obtained 
control  over  .Tames,  and  in  1616  he  gave  way  to 
another  favorite,  George  Villiers   (q.v.). 

With  the  outbreak  f]f  the  religious  wars  in 
Germany,  foreign  afl'airs  became  all-absorbent. 
In  the  Cleves-.Jiilich  troubles  in  1600  .Tames  had 
allied  himself  for  a  short  time  with  the  Dutch, 
and  in  1613  his  daugliter.  Elizabeth,  had  married 
the  Elector  Palatine,  the  bead  of  the  Protestant 
Union  of  Germany.  In  1617,  however,  .James 
vigorously  reopened  negotiations  for  a  Spanish 
marriage,  and  as  a  result  the  election  of  his  son- 
in-law,  the  Elector  Palatine,  as  King  Frederick 
V.  of  Bohemia  in  1610.  which  marked  the  out- 
break of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  was  extremely 
annoying  to  him.  The  English  nation  desired 
to  aid  Frederick,  but  .TaTues  refused  to  support 
the  Protestants  on  the  Continent.  When  the 
fortune  of  war  went  against  Frederick,  grave  dis- 
content broke  out  in  England;  and  .Tames,  now 
that  it  was  too  late,  sent  some  slight  assistance. 
Meanwhile  the  negotiations  with  Sjiain  went  on. 
In  1623  Charles,  who  was  Prince  of  Wales,  since 
the  death  of  Prince  Henry  in  1610.  together  with 
A^illiers,  created  in  1624  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
went  to  Spain  to  prosecute  the  suit.  Bucking- 
ham, however,  quarreled  with  the  leading  men 
of  the  Spanish  Court,  the  negotiations  resulted 
in  a  war  with  Spain,  and  a.  marriage  alliance 
was  signed  instead  with  France.  .Tames  died  on 
March  27,  1625.  .Tame??  was  known  as  one  of 
the  best  scholars  of  his  time,  though  in  him 
scholarship  often  assumed  the  form  of  ridieiilons 
pedantry.     Tlie  .Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible 
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■was  completed  between  1004  and  1611,  and  the 
\\oik  was  encouraged  by  the  King.  His  vacillat- 
ing policy  and  complete  subserviency  to  the  will  of 
his  favorites  caused  hini  to  be  regarded  witli  con- 
tempt, and  he  was  pithily  described  by  the  gieat 
French  statesman  Sully  as  the  'wisest  fool  in 
Christendom.'  He  believed  fully  in  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  and  desired  an  absolute  monarchy, 
but  did  not  know  how  to  manage  his  ijarliaments, 
and  was  compelled  to  dissolve  them  on  several 
occasions,  iloreover,  the  House  of  Commons  im- 
peached his  ministers,  a  notable  case  being  that 
of  his  great  chanceHor,  Francis  Bacon  (q.v.).  In 
Scotland  the  reign  of  James  was  fairly  success- 
ful, for  he  understood  the  temper  and  spirit  of 
that  country  better  tlian  that  of  England.  The 
reign  of  .James  is  also  notable  for  the  beginning 
of  permanent  English  colonization  in  America, 
and  some  unsuccessful  expeditions,  as  that  of 
Sir  Walter  Ralegh  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco 
in  1610.  (See  tUstory,  under  United  States.) 
Consult:  his  Works  (London,  1616);  his 
Correspondence  icilh  Sir  Robert  Cecil  (West- 
minster, 1S61)  ;  Letters  to  King  James  the  Sixth 
from  the  Queen,  etc.  (Edinburgh,  1835)  :  Harris, 
An  Historical  and  Critical  Account  of  the  Lives 
and  ^^'ritings  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  (Lon- 
don, 1814)  ;  Journal  of  Transactions  in  Scotland 
During  the  Contest  Hetu'een  the  Adherents  of 
Queen  Mary  and  Those  of  Her  Son,  1570-73 
(Edinburgh,  1800);  History  and  Life  of  King 
James,  Being  an  Account  of  the  Affairs  of  Scot- 
land from  the  Year  IUGG  to  the  Year  1396,  with 
a  short  continuation  to  the  year  1617  (Edin- 
burgh, 1825)  ;  Xarrativc  History  of  King  James 
for  the  First  Fourteen  Years  (4  pts.,  London, 
1651)  :  Secret  History  of  the  Four  Last  ilonarchs 
of  Great  Britain,  James  I.,  etc.  (London,  1691)  ; 
Aikin,  ilemoirs  of  the  Court  of  King  James 
the  First  (London,  1822)  ;  Birch,  Court  and 
Times  of  James  the  First  (London,  1848)  ; 
Durham,  Relations  of  the  Croun  to  Trade  Under 
James  I.  (London,  1844)  ;  Frankland,  Annals  of 
King  James  and  King  Charles  the  First  (Lon- 
don, 1681)  :  Goodman,  Court  of  King  James  the 
First  (London,  18.30)  ;  ilackenzie.  An  Historical 
Account  of  the  Conspiracies  by  the  Earl  of 
Cloicry  and  Robert  Logan  Against  King  James 
^  I.  (Edinburgh,  1713)  ;"  Weldon,  Court  and  Char- 
acter of  King  James  I.  (London,  1651)  ;  ilelvil. 
Memoirs  of  His  Oun  Life  (Edinburgh,  1827)  ; 
Burton,  History  of  Scotland  (London,  1873)  ; 
Macaulay,  History  of  England  (Xew  York, 
1S58)  :  and  especiallv  Gardiner,  History  of  Eng- 
land  (London,  1895)'. 

JAMES  II.  OF  EXGI,.\XD  AND  VII.  OF  SCOT- 
LAND (1033-1701).  The  .son  of  Charles  I.  and 
Henrietta  Maria,  he  was  bom  October  14,  1633. 
While  a  mere  infant  he  was  created  Duke  of 
York  and  Albany.  In  1646  he  was  surrendered 
along  with  his  father  to  the  Parliamentary 
authorities,  who  held  him  in  custody  till  he 
managed  to  escape  in  1648.  He  served  in  sev- 
eral campaigns  under  Turenne :  but  as  the  treaty 
between  Cromwell  and  Louis  XIV.  provided  for 
the  removal  of  the  English  royal  family  from 
France,  .James  entered  the  military  service  of 
Spain.  Appointed  Lord  High  Admiral  of  Eng- 
land at  the  Restoration,  he  twice  commanded 
the  English  fleet  in  the  ensuing  wars  with  Hol- 
land. Although  he  showed  some  ability  in  this 
oflfice.  his  weak,  inconsistent  character  stood  in 
the  way  of  much-needed  naval   reform.     On  the 


death  of  his  wife  Anne— daughter  of  Sir  Edward 
Hydt — as  an  avowed  Catholic,  lie  declared  him- 
self a  convert  to  her  faith.  The  Test  Act  of 
1073,  accordingly,  compelled  him  to  resign  his 
otKce.  His  marriage  in  this  year  with  Mary 
Beatrice,  sister  of  the  Duke  of  ilodena.  led  him 
to  favor  close  connection  with  Louis  XIV.  When 
great  irritation  against  the  Roman  Catholics 
arose  in  England  on  the  publication  of  Titus 
Oates's  supposed  discoveries,  the  Duke  of  York 
retired  for  a  short  time  to  Holland.  The  bill 
for  his  exclusion  from  the  throne  was  twice 
read  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  prevented 
from  passing  only  bv  the  prorogation  of  Parlia- 
ment, May  26,  1079.'  In  1680  the  Exclusion  Bill 
I'assed  the  House  of  Commons,  but  was  rejected 
by  the  Lords.  On  his  return  from  abroad,  and 
while  this  bill  was  before  Parliament,  the  Duke 
was  sent  to  govern  Scotland.  But  when  Charles 
II.  died,  February  6,  1085,  James  succeeded  to 
the  crown  without  opposition.  Incurring  the 
hostility  of  Parliament  by  favoring  the  Catholics, 
and  on  account  of  his  scheme  for  maintaining  a 
standing  army,  the  new  King,  in  order  to  obtain 
money,  had  to  become  a  ])ensioner  of  Louis  XIV. 
In  Passion  Week,  1085,  the  rites  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  were  openly  celelirated  at  Westminster 
with  full  splendor.  In  tlie  same  year  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Duke  of  ilonmouth's  rebellion 
in  England,  and  that  of  the  Earl  of  Argyll  in 
Scotland,  was  followed  by  great  severities.  On 
the  western  circuit  alone,  well  known  as  the 
Bloody  Assize,  presided  over  by  the  infamous 
Jeffreys,  320  persons  were  hanged.  When  Parlia- 
ment met,  Xovember  9,  .James  requested  extra 
supplies  to  maintain  a  standing  army:  but  after 
a  stormy  debate  he  was  refused.  To  aid  his 
endeavors  in  favor  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  he 
resolved  to  conciliate  the  Puritans,  much  as  ha 
hated  them.  On  April  4.  10S7,  appeared  the 
memorable  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  in  which 
he  announced  his  intention  of  protecting  dis- 
senters in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion; 
and  the  nation  beheld  the  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle of  the  House  of  Stuart  leagued  with  re- 
publican and  regicide  sects  against  the  old 
Cavaliers  of  England.  The  attempt  to  conciliate 
tlie  Puritans,  however,  was  unsuccessful :  and  in 
March,  1687,  it  began  to  be  evident  that  the  war 
between  King  and  Church  must  soon  reach  a 
climax.  At  that  time,  a  vacancy  having  occurred 
in  the  presidency  of  Magdalen  College.  Oxford, 
a  royal  letter  recommended  Anthony  Farmer,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  to  the  vacant  place;  For  Farmer 
was  afterwards  substituted  Parker,  a  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  who,  in  addition  to  other  legal  disqualifi- 
cations, was  knowni  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic, 
though  not  avowed.  To  place  him  in  the  office 
the  King  resorted  to  military  force.  On  April 
27.  I68S.  .James  published  a  second  Declaration 
of  Indulgence,  which  he  ordered  to  be  read  in 
all  the  churches  in  the  Kingdom.  Tlie  clergy 
generally  disobeyed,  and  seven  of  the  bishops, 
for  venturing  on  a  written  remonstrance,  were 
committed  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  seditious 
libel.  On  .June  lOth  of  the  same  year  James's 
luckless  son.  known  in  history  as  the  Pretender, 
was  born.  The  certainty  that  the  young  heir  to 
the  throne  would  be  trained  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  determined  tlie  country  to  be  rid 
of  the  King.  Public  sentiment  compelled  the 
Court  to  acquit  the  seven  bishops.  .June  30.  1688. 
Tliat   very   night   an   invitation   was   dispatched 
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to  William.  Prince  of  Orange,  signed  by  seven 
of  tl>e  leading  Knglisli  politicians,  to  bring  an 
army  into  Kngland  for  tiie  restoration  of  liberty 
and  for  llic  support  of  Protestantism.  On  No- 
vember 5th  William  landed  at  Torbay  with  14,000 
men.  .James  fuund  liimself  deserted  bj-  tlie 
nobility,  gentry,  and  army;  even  his  own  cliil- 
dren  turiiid  against  liim.  He  retired  to  Franco, 
v.here  he  was  hospitably  received  by  Louis  XIV., 
who  settled  a  revenue  upon  liim.  Early  in 
March  in  the  following  year  he  made  a  hopeless 
attempt  to  regain  his  throne  by  invading  Ireland 
with  a  small  army,  with  which  he  had  been 
furnished  by  the  King  of  France.  He  waged  war 
on  the  island  for  more  than  a  year,  and  was 
linally  totally  defeated  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
.July,  ItilM).  Reluming  to  France,  he  continued 
to  reside  at  SaintCiermain  till  his  death,  Sep- 
tember 0,  1701.  During  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  he  was  as  licentious  as  others  of  his  rank, 
but  in  his  last  years  of  retirement  he  became 
a  religious  ascetic.  Although  he  utterly  failed 
in  the  duties  of  a  sovereign,  he  was  kind  as  a 
lather  and  loyal  to  friends. 

UiBLiooB.M'iiY.  Life  of  James  the  Second, 
Kiiui  of  Eiu/laitd.  Collected  Qui  of  Mfmoirs  Writ 
hH  Jlis  (Jim  Hand,  published  by  Clarke  (Lon- 
don, ISlfl)  ;  Bromley,  Collection  of  Original 
Koyal  Letters  (London,  1787);  Burnet,  History 
of  the  Reign  of  King  James  the  Second  (Oxford, 
1852;  id.,  Historg  of  His  Otcn  Time,  Oxford, 
183,3)  ;  Secret  History  of  the  Four  Last  Monarchs 
of  Great  Britain:  Jatiics  I.,  etc.  (London,  1001)  : 
Macpherson,  Original  I'apers,  I.  (London.  1775)  ; 
Pepys,  Diarg  and  Correspondence  (4  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1 800)  :  Kercsby,  Travels  and  Memoirs  (Lon- 
don, 1813)  ;  Mnie.  de  la  Fayette,  "Memoires  de  la 
CVnir  de  France,"  in  Asse,  Mcmoires  de  la  Fagctte 
(Paris,  1800)  ;  id..  Character  of  the  liigolled 
Prince  (London,  1691):  Raumer,  "KiJnig  .Jakob 
II.  und  Anna  Hyde."  in  Historisches  Taschen- 
hiich,  4th  ser.,  vol.  viii.  (Leipzig.  1807)  :  Carte, 
J,ife  of  Ormonde  (Oxford,  1851);  Dalrymple, 
Memoirs  of  Great  lirilain  and  Ireland  (4th  ed., 
London,  1873)  ;  Cavelli,  Les  dernicrs  Stuarts  fi 
Saint  Germain-en-Lage  (Paris,  1871):  Klopp, 
Der  Fall  dcs  Haiises  Stuart,  i.-xiv.  (Vienna, 
1875-88),  exhaustive  and  accurate:  Macaulay, 
Historg  of  England  (New  York,  1858)  ;  Hallani, 
Con.ttitntionai  Historg  of  England  (London, 
1870). 

JAMES  I.  (1304-1437).  King  of  Scotland 
from  140(i1ol437.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Robert 
III.,  and  in  1402  became  heir  to  the  throne  on 
the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Rothesay,  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  at 
the  instigation  of  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Albany. 
In  1405  or  1400.  while  on  his  way  to  France,  the 
vessel  in  which  he  embarked  was  taken  by  the 
English,  and  .Jrniies  Avas  carried  to  London  and 
sent  to  the  Tower.  He  was  well  treated,  but 
held  a  prisoner  for  eighteen  or  nineteen  years. 
In  1420  he  accompanied  Henry  V.  in  bis  expedi- 
tion to  France.  On  the  death  of  Robert  ITL.  in 
1400.  the  government  devolved  on  the  Duke  of 
.Mliany.  and  on  his  death,  in  1420,  his  son 
^lurdiich  succeeded  to  the  Regency.  In  1424.  on 
giving  hostages  for  payment  of  £40.000.  James 
was  allowed  to  return  to  Scotland.  Previous  to 
leaving  Kngland  he  married  .Jane,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Somerset,  fourth  son  of  .John  of 
Gaunt.  To  the  excellent  education  which  he 
had    received    in    England   James   probably   was 


indebted  for  the  development  of  his  very  con- 
siderable powers  of  mind.  His  poems,  Christ's 
Kirh  on  the  Green,  and  others  (the  authorsliip 
of  which,  however,  is  disputed),  and  Kingis 
Quair  (i.e.  the  King's  quire  or  book),  show  him 
to  have  been  possessed  of  high  i)oelic  talent. 
With  the  ads  of  his  lirst  Parliament,  in  1424, 
the  regular  series  of  .Scotch  statutes  begins. 
Many  excellent  laws  were  passed  for  the  regula- 
tionof  trade,  and  for  the  internal  economy  of 
the  Kingdom ;  while  these  were  followed  up  by  an 
executive  vigor  which  Scotland  had  never  known 
before.  No  soor.cr  did  .James  feel  himself  lirndy 
seated  on  tlie  throne  than  he  resolved  to  <'xecute 
vengeance  on  the  .\Uiaiiv  familv.  By  a  Parliament 
held  at  Perth,  in  142.V  the  late  Regent  Murdoch, 
his  fatherin-law.  the  Earl  of  Lennox  and  about 
twenty  live  other  nobles  of  their  family  were  founil 
guilty  of  certain  crimes  laid  to  their  charge,  and 
several  of  them  were  beheaded.  The  next  few! 
years  of  .James's  reign  are  among  the  mosl 
really  peaceful  in  the  historj'  of  Scotland  pre- 
vious to  the  union  of  its  crown  with  that  of  Eng- 
land:  the  ell'orts  of  the  King  being  entirely 
directed  to  the  repression  of  the  internal  disorders 
of  the  Kingdcmi, especially  of  the  Highlands,  where 
scarcely  any  law  except  that  of  the  strongest  had 
hitherto  been  known.  In  143(i  James's  eldest 
daughter.  Margaret,  was  married  to  the  Dauphin 
of  France,  afterwards  Loiiis  XL  Among  those 
whom  the  severe  policy  of  the  King  had  oirende<l 
was  Sir  Robert  Orahnm.  who  had  been  banished 
in  1435  and  had  sull'cred  the  loss  of  his  estate. 
C)n  Feliruary  20,  1437.  at  Perth,  the  royal  cham- 
ber was  invaded  by  a  band  of  armed  men  headed 
by  (iraham,  and  tlie  King  was  dragged  from  his 
hiding-place  and  put  to  death.  James  Avas  un- 
questionably the  most  able  of  the  Stuart  faniil}'. 
Both  his  intellectual  and  his  practical  abilities 
were  of  a  very  high  order.  His  works  have  been 
edited  bv  Skeat  for  the  Scottish  Text  Society 
(Edinburgh,  1884). 

JAMES  n.  (1430  GO).  King  of  Scotl.and 
from  1437  to  1400.  He  was  the  son  of  .James  I., 
and  was  crowned  at  Edinburgh  in  the  sixth  year 
of  his  age.  Sir  William  Cri<-ht(in,  tlie  Cham-ellor, 
and  Sir  .\lexandcr  Livingstone  contrived  to  keep 
possession  of  the  person  of  Ihe  young  King,  and 
consequently  to  wield  the  royal  aiithority  imtil 
he  had  reached  his  fourteenth  year.  The  power 
of  the  House  of  Douglas  had  now  risen  to  so 
great  a  height  as  almost  to  overshadow  that  of 
the  Crown.  In  the  hope  of  curbing  it,  Crichton 
had  treacherously  caused  William,  the  young  Earl 
of  Douglas,  and  his  brother  to  lie  put  to  death. 
The  policy  of  the  act  proved  to  be  as  bad  as  its 
spirit,  for  by  the  nuirriage  of  the  heiress  of  the 
murdered  youth  with  her  cousin  the  family  was 
restored  to  more  than  its  former  power.  The 
young  King,  weary  of  the  rule  of  Crichton.  put 
himself  under  the  control  of  another  Earl  of 
Douglas.  Crichton  and  Livingstone  were  declared 
rebels,  and  their  estates  forfeited.  T'nder  the  rule 
of  the  Earl,  the  Kingdom  fell  into  complete  an- 
archy, and  became  a  scene  of  violence  and  dis- 
order. In  1440  .James  married  Mary  of  Oelder- 
land,  and  thereafter  his  character  appears  in  a 
better  light.  Like  most  of  the  Stuarts,  he  pos- 
sessed great  animal  courage;  he  seems  also  to 
have  possessed  much  of  his  father's  clearness  of 
perception  in  framing  laws,  and  of  his  energy'  in 
enforcing  their  observation.  Chafing  under  the 
sway  of  Douglas,  he  resolved  to  assert  his  inde- 
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pendence.  Crichton  regained  his  former  position 
as  royal  adviser,  and  Douglas,  driven  from  power, 
lormed  an  alliance  with  the  Earl  of  Crawford. 
By  the  union  of  these  two  powerful  nobles,  it 
seemed  that  the  royal  authority  in  Scotland 
might  virtually  become  extinct.  James,  how- 
ever, treacherously  murdered  Douglas  with  his 
own  hand  in  Stirling  Castle  (1452),  and 
Douglas's  son,  after  a  vain  resistance,  fled.  The 
lands  were  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Angus.  In 
1400,  from  causes  not  clearly  known,  James 
infringed  an  existing  truce  with  England,  by 
laying  siege  to  the  Castle  of  Roxburgh,  then  in 
the  hands  of  the  English.  On  August  3d  he 
was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon.  Boece's 
statements  in  his  Chronicle  about  this  period  are 
frequentlv  untrustworthy,  but  his  account  is  the 
fullest. 

JAMES  III.  (1451-88).  King  of  Scotland 
from  1460  to  1488.  He  was  the  son  of  .James  IT. 
and  Mary  of  Gelderland.  On  the  death  of  his 
father,  the  Ciovernment  appears  to  have  been 
conducted  by  his  mother,  who  was  under  the 
influence  of  Archbishop  Kennedy.  On  the  death 
of  the  latter,  in  14(i6.  the  young  King  fell  under 
the  control  of  Lord  Boyd  and  his  family.  In 
1467  they  had  acquired  influence  so  great  that 
•James  gave  his  sister  in  marriage  to  Sir  Thomas 
Boyd,  son  of  Lord  Robert.  Sir  Thomas  being  at 
the  same  time  created  Earl  of  Arran.  On  the 
King's  marriage,  however,  in  1409,  with  Mar- 
garet of  Denmark,  power  changed  hands ;  Lord 
Boyd  was  obliged  to  flee,  and  even  Arran  was 
driven  into  e.xile.  Soon  after  this  .James  seems 
to  have  fallen  under  the  influence  of  favorites. 
Conspicuous  among  these  was  a  man  named 
Cochrane,  an  architect.  Through  his  wiles  the 
Duke  of  Albany,  brother  of  .James,  was  forced 
to  flee  from  the  Kingdom,  having  been  charged 
with  witchcraft;  while  the  Earl  of  Mar,  also  a 
brother  of  the  King,  was  imprisoned  on  the  same 
accusation,  and  probably  put  to  death.  The 
banished  Duke  of  Albany  was,  by  some  unknown 
means,  restored  to  his  brother's  favor  (1482). 
He  did  not  long  hold  it,  however.  In  1487  Mar- 
garet of  Denmark  died.  .James's  love  of  pur- 
suits which  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived  were 
intellectual  brought  upon  him  the  contempt  of 
a  warlike  and  barbarous  nobility,  on  which  the 
weakness  of  his  moral  character  imposed  no 
check.  A  conspiracy,  the  origin  of  which  is 
obscure,  ended  in  a  rebellion,  having  for  its 
avowed  object  the  dethronement  of  the  King. 
Many  of  the  peers,  however,  remained  loyal,  so 
that  James  was  enabled  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  force.  But,  mainly  through 
the  cowardice  of  the  King,  the  royal  army  was 
defeated  at  Sauchie.  June  11,  1488.  James  es- 
caped from  the  field :  but  he  was  afterivards 
discovered  by  one  of  the  rebels  and  murdered. 
Boece's  Chronicle  is  the  fullest  account. 

JAMES  rv.  (147.3-151.3).  King  of  Scotland 
from  14>!8  to  1513.  The  son  of  .James  III.  and 
Margaret  of  Denmark,  he  was  born  March  17,  1473. 
Though  but  a  youth  at  his  accession,  he  began 
immediately  to  take  part  in  public  affairs,  and 
aided  personally  in  suppressing  the  rebellion 
headed  by  the  Earl  of  Lennox.  The  young  King 
was  vigorous  as  well  as  popular.  Throughout 
his  reign  he  labored  to  develop  commerce  and 
to  build  up  a  na\nr.  In  1503  he  married  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Henry  VII.  of  England,  and 


made  a  treaty  with  his  father-in-law  which 
secured  peace  between  the  two  countries  for  a 
few  years.  Meantime  James  was  passing  law3 
for  the  better  administration  of  criminal  justice, 
for  the  annual  election  of  magistrates,  for  con- 
finning  the  privileges  of  the  burghs,  for  the 
discouragement  of  beggars,  and  for  the  daily 
session  of  tlie  council  at  Edinburgh.  This  city 
was  now  becoming  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom. 
Not  only  is  his  reign  important  in  th^  history  of 
Scottish  law,  but  he  showed  skillful  diplomacy  in 
securing  friendly  relations  with  the  Continental 
powers.  From  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII., 
however,  trouble  again  arose  between  England 
and  Scotland.  In  1513  the  English  Parliament 
declared  war  against  both  Scotland  and  France. 
The  Scottish  King,  who  had  long  been  making 
preparations,  marched  with  a  large,  well- 
equipped  army  to  meet  .Surrey,  the  English 
commander,  at  Flodden.  It  was  a  'black  day'  for 
Scotland;  she  lost  perhaps  10,000  men.  a  great 
number  of  nobles,  and  her  King,  who  fell  fighting 
in  the  ranks  (.September  9,  1513).  Though  great 
in  the  history  of  Scottish  civilization,  he  was 
an  incompetent  general,  and  the  defeat  was  due 
chiefly  to  him.  Xot  till  after  her  union  with 
England  did  his  country  recover  from  the  loss. 
His  fickle  wavering  between  France  and  England 
also  caused  Scotland  much  trouble.  .James  V., 
his  only  legitimate  child,  succeeded  him.  Con- 
sult: Treasurer's  Accounts,  Exchequer  Rolls,  And. 
Acts  of  Parliament  of  his  reign;  "Teulet,  Papiers 
d'etat,  pieces  et  documents  in&lits  ou  peu  con' 
nus.  relatifs  a  I'histoire  de  I'Ecosse  au  XVIeme 
siecle,  tires  des  hibliotheques  et  des  archives  de 
France  (Paris.  1851-60)  ;  Buchanan.  History  of 
Scotland  (Glasgow,  1824)  :  Brown.  Histori/  of 
Hcotland.  vol.  i.  (Cambridge.  1899)  ;  Burton, 
History   of   Scotland    (Edinburgh,    1867-70). 

JAMES  V.  (1512-42).  King  of  Scotland  from 
1513  to  1542.  The  son  of  .James  IV.  and  :Mar- 
garet  of  England,  he  was  born  April  10.  1512.  The 
period  of  his  long  minority  is  one  of  the  gloomiest 
in  Scottish  history.  Such  was  the  lawless  state 
of  the  country-  that  it  was  impossible  to  travel 
safely  except  in  armed  companies.  The  Duke 
of  Albany  was  chosen  Regent  by  Parliament,  but 
his  government  was  almost  powerless,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  jealousy  and  enmity  of  the  Earl 
of  Angus,  who  had  married  the  Queen  mother. 
L'ltimately  Angus  prevailed,  and  the  Duke  re- 
tired to  France.  For  a  while  the  Angus  branch 
of  the  Douglas  family  ruled  Scotland  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  elder  branch  had  ruled  it 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  .James  II.  In 
his  seventeenth  year  the  King,  resolving  no  longer 
to  brook  the  authority  of  the  Earl,  escaped  from 
his  custody.  Angus  and  his  family  were  ban- 
ished, and  their  estates  declared  forfeited.  In 
1536  .James  visited  the  Court-  of  France,  and 
next  year  married  Magdalen,  daughter  of  Fran- 
cis I.  She  lived  but  a  few  weeks.  Soon  after 
her  death  the  King  married  Mary  of  Lorraine, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Guise.  Henry  '\^II.. 
after  declaring  his  independence  of  the  Pope, 
wished  his  nephew  to  support  him  in  the  move- 
ment: but  James  remained  true  to  his  ancestral 
faith.  Far  from  coming  to  an  agreement  on 
the  subject  of  religion,  the  two  Kings  went  to 
war  against  each  other.  In  1542  the  English, 
while  making  an  incursion  across  the  border, 
were  attacked  and  defeated  with  irrcat  loss  by 
the  Earl  of  Huntly  and  Home.     To  avenge  this 
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disaster,  Henry  sent  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  into 
Slot  land  with  an  army  of  20,000  men,  wlio, 
however,  retired  on  the  approach  of  James  with 
IV  superior  force.  The  Scottish  King  desired, 
tliereupun,  to  invade  England,  but  the  nohles 
would  not  follow  him.  There  had  long  been 
i<trife  between  the  Crown  and  the  nobility,  hut 
the  breach  was  widening  with  the  progress  of 
the  Keformation:  for  while  the  Lords  adopted 
the  new  ijdeas,  the  King  clung  to  the  Church. 
He  antjigonized  the  nobles  further  by  ehampion- 
ing  the  Commons  against  them.  Finally,  Lord 
ISlaxwell  and  a  few  other  western  nobles  con- 
sented to  lead  an  army  of  10,000  men  across 
the  border,  but  they  were  enraged  at  seeing 
Sinclair,  the  King's  favorite,  set  over  them  as 
i'oMimander.  In  the  disorder  which  followed  this 
apjiointment.  the  army  was  disgracefully  beaten 
by  a  few  hundred  Englishmen.  This  dishonor 
to  his  arms  .seems  to  have  broken  the  heart 
of  James,  and  to  have  affected  his  mind.  He 
sluit  himself  up  in  Falkland  Palace,  where  he 
died,  December  13,  1.542,  seven  <lays  after  the 
birth  of  his  unfortunate  daughter  JIary.  He 
^vas  a  protector  of  the  poor  and  an  excellent 
administrator,  who  made  hi-:  power  felt  for  good 
fliroughout  Scotland;  at  the  same  time  he  was 
avaricious  and  licentious,  and  unable  to  bear 
up  against  misfortune.  Consult  the  bibliography 
for  the  preceding  subject,  and,  in  addition,  for 
relations  with  the  Pope:  Theincr,  ]'etera  Monu- 
menta  Hihcnwniin  et  Sootoriim  H istoriam  Iliun- 
trantia,  lilH-r5J,1  (Rome,  1864);  Froude,  His- 
tory of  l-'iii/hind    (New  York,  1S70), 

JAMES  VI.  OF  Scotland.  See  James  I.  of 
Engl.vm)  AM)  VI.  OF  Scotland. 

JAMES  VII.   of  Scotland,     See  James   II. 

OF  ENfiLAND   AND  VII.  OF   SCOTLAND. 

JAMES,  Eplstle  of,  Tlie  first  of  the  so- 
called  catholic  Epistles,  an  encyclical  writing, 
belonging  either  to  the  very  earliest  or  the  very 
latest  part  of  the  New  Testament  literature. 

The  settlement  of  this  wide  ditTerence  of  date 
rests  upon  the  determination  of  three  questions, 
each  of  them  interesting  in  itself,  and  all  of  them 
subject  to  debate  among  .scholars  to-day.  ( 1 )  Is 
the  writer  of  the  Epistle  the  well-known  James, 
the  Brother  of  the  Lord,  the  Head  of  the  Jeru- 
salem Church,  or  an  unknown,  James  of  post- 
Apostolie  times?  (2)  Were  the  recipients  of 
the  letter  distinctively  .Jewish  Christians,  or 
Christians  generally.  Gentile  as  well  as  .Jewish? 
(.S)  Does  the  situation  of  the  readers  betray  the 
primitive  condition  of  the  Church  before  the 
Judaizing  controversy  of  Acts  xv..  or  the  devel- 
oped condition  of  the  Church  after  that  con- 
troversy had  been  forgotten?  As  to  the  first 
question,  it  would  seem  that  the  naVve  way  in 
which  the  author  describes  himself  {'James,  a 
servant  of  Ciod  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,' 
i,  1)  could  be  better  understood  of  one  who.  like 
the  Jerusalem  .Tamos,  was  conscioiis  of  his  rec- 
ognized authority  in  the  Church  (cf.  Gal.  ii.  9. 
12;  Acts  XV.  ]ii:  xxi.  IS),  and  so  needed  no 
further  titles  to  commend  himself  to  those  to 
■nhom  he  wrote,  than  of  an  unknown  James  who, 
if  he  followed  the  custom  of  the  second  century, 
must  have  made  his  message  depend  upon  such 
titles  as  lie  could  either  honestly  or  falsely 
assume.  There  is  naturally  the  query  whether 
we  can  suppose  the  culture  evident  in  the  lan- 
guage and  diction  of  the  Epistle  possible  in  the 


case  of  a  Palestinian  Jew,  as  the  brother  of  the 
Lord  must  have  been ;  but  conclusions  here  are 
wholly  conjectural  and  must  yield  to  more  defi- 
nite indications  furnished  liy  other  [loints.  As 
to  the  second  question,  the  wording  of  the 
address  ("James  ...  to  the  twelve  tribes 
which  are  of  the  Dispersion,  greeting.'  i,  1) 
makes  apparently  clear  the  distinctively  Jewish 
character  of  the  readers — an  impression  which 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  several  hints  through- 
out the  letter  (e.g.  ii.  2,'l9,  21;  v.  4,  II,  17,  18). 
At  the  same  time  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact 
that  terms  similar  to  the  address  are  used 
.symbolical I V,  both  by  Paul  {Gal.  vi.  10;  Phil, 
iii.  3)  and" by  Peter"  (1.  Pet.  i.  I;  ii.  9)  ;  while 
the  plirases  referred  to  in  the  body  of  the  letter 
n:iglit  be  possible  with  a  Gentile  readersliip  (cf. 
Rom.  iv.  1;  ix.  29:  I.  Cor.  viii.  (i).  The  third 
<lues(ion  is  really  the  decisive  one;  since,  if  the 
situation  shows  itself  lu'cessarily  that  of  primi- 
tive Christianity,  the  readers  must  be  considered 
distinctively  Jewish  Christian,  and  the  autlior 
becomes  almost  necessarily  tlie  Jerusalem  .James; 
while,  if  the  situation  is  that  of  post-Apostolie 
Christianit.v,  the  readers  cannot  be  exclusively 
Jewish,  since  a  group  of  such  churclics  in  the 
Diasjiora  is  .scarcely  sujiposable  so  long  after 
Gentilism  had  liccome  part  of  Christendom. 
Much  less,  on  the  supposition  of  such  a  later 
date,  can  the  author  have  been  the  Jerusalem 
James, 

The  situation  disclosed  by  tlie  Epistle,  however, 
is  clearly  that  of  early  Christianity,  while  the 
Church  was  yet  exclusively  .Jewish,  and  before 
the  introduction  of  (Jentiles  into  its  membership 
had  brought  about  the  .Judaistie  controversy,  con- 
sidered in  the  .Terusalem  Council  (.Vets  xv. ) 
and  discussed  by  Paul  specifically  in  his  Galatian 
Epistle.  This  is  shown  (I)  not  so  much  by  the 
social  customs  of  ii.  1-9  and  community  con- 
ditions of  V.  1-6,  the  commercial  life  of  iv,  13, 
the  term  given  to  their  religious  assemblies  in 
ii,  2,  and  the  oath  formula  descrilied  in  v.  12, 
all  of  which  indeed  disclose  a  definite  situation 
belonging  to  the  readers  that  cannot  be  naturally 
understood  save  as  Jewish:  but  rather  (2)  by 
the  fact  that  there  is  such  an  absence  of  all 
reference  to  Gentile  and  -lewisli  dili'erences  in 
the  Church  as  has  its  only  legitimate  explanation 
in  the  fact  that  the  gospel  had  not  yet  been 
carried  outside  of  .Jewish  circles  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  raise  the  questions  which  constituted 
the  controversy  of  Acts  xv. ;  and.  specifically, 
(3)  by  the  fact  that  not  only  is  the  faith  and 
works  discussicm  of  ii.  14-25  not  a  |)olemic 
against  Paul,  but  it  is  not  even  a  sympathetie 
explanation  of  his  position.  It  belongs  dis- 
tinctively to  a  period  previous  to  the  Pauline 
propaganda,  as  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  ths 
idea  of  'justification'  which  it  embodies  is 
specifically  the  Old  Testament  idea  of  the  justifi- 
cation of  the  just,  not  the  Pauline  idea  of  the 
justification  of  the  sinner;  while  its  idea  of 
'faith'  is  distinctively  the  idea  seen  in  the  Old 
Testament  of  intellectual  lielief  in  monotheism, 
not  the  Pauline  idea  of  spiritual  trust  in  .Jesus 
Christ.  Against  this  uniquely  .Jevvisli  concep- 
tion of  things  it  is  of  little  moment  to  emphasize 
the  moral  degeneracy  of  the  times  supposed  in 
the  Epistle  as  impossible  in  the  early  years  of 
Christianity.  .4s  such  degeneracy  was  actual  in 
Judaism  itself  (cf.  Rom.  ii.  17-29),  the  question 
is  simply  one  of  the  possibility  of  the  reaction 
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of  Jewish  Christianity  into  its  previous  condi- 
tion, and  it  is  altogether  too  bold  a  claim  to 
niake  that  tlie  seventeen  years  between  Pentecost 
and  the  Jerusalem  Council  were  too  short  a 
period  for  this.  The  Epistle  is,  therefore,  to  be 
dated  some  time  before  50  A.D.,  from  somewlicra 
in  Palestine — most  likely  Jerusalem,  by  James, 
the  head  of  the  mother  church.  It  was  ad- 
dressed as  an  encyclical  letter  to  the  near-by 
Jewish  Christian  communities — probably  those 
in  the  Syrian  regions  to  the  north,  which  were 
quite  likely  those  first  evangelized  after  the 
Stephen  persecution  (cf.  Acts  viii.  1,  4,  40;  ix. 
1.  2,  19-2.5;  xi.  19).  Its  purpose  was  to  en- 
courage the  readers  in  face  of  their  peculiar 
trials,  which  were  easily  possible  in  the  time 
succeeding  the  above  persecution,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  warn  thera  against  their  special 
degenerating  tendencies,  whicli  were  quite  likely 
to  follow  upon  these  trials  (cf.  specially  chs. 
i    and  ii.) . 

Bibliography.  Commentaries;  Mayor  (Lon- 
don, 1892);  Wandel  (Leipzig,  189G)  ;  Von 
Soden,  in  HnwJkommenlnr  zutn  Neiten  Testa- 
nieiit  (Freiburg,  189.3)  ;  Burger,  in  Strack  und 
Zockirr  Kommcninr  (Munich,  1895)  ;  Beyschlag, 
in  Mei/er  Komme-ntar  (Gottingen,  1898)."  Intro- 
ductions: Holtzmann  (Freiburg,  1892)  ;  Salmon 
(London,  1894);  Jiilicher  (Freiburg.  1901); 
Weiss  (English  trans..  New  York,  1S8S)  ;  Zahn 
(Leipzig.  i900)  ;  Bacon  (New  York.  1900)  ; 
Moffatt,  The  Historical  New  Testament  (London, 
1901).  Discussions:  Fewe,  Der  Jakobusbrief 
nach  Lehrrinsehduniifien  und  L'ntstehunijsverhalt- 
tiissen  (Eisenach.  189.3)  ;  Spitta,  Ziir  Geschichte 
vnd  Liilcmtur  des  Urehristextiims,  Bd.  ii.  (Giit- 
tingen,  1890)  ;  Dale.  Discourses  on  the  Epistle  of 
Jnmes  (London.  )S9.5)  ;  Harnack,  Chronologic, 
Bd.  i.    (Leipzig,  1897). 

JAMES,   Protevangelium  of.     See  Apocrt- 

PIIA. 

JAMES,  Charles  {?-1821).  An  English  sol- 
dier and  author.  He  is  remembered  chiefly  for 
his  eve-witness  account  of  the  opening  scenes  of 
the  French  Revolution  published  under  the  title 
Audi  Alteram  Partem  (1793).  wherein  he  ex- 
tenuates tlie  conduct  of  the  revolutionists.  His 
other  writings  diverge  widely,  from  Petrarch  to 
Lniirn:  A  Poetical  Epistle  (1787),  and  Poems 
(2  vols.,  1789),  to  Hints  Founded  on  Facts,  or  a 
Vieir  of  Our  Several  Military  Establishments 
(1791).  and  several  other  publications  on  mili- 
tary subjects. 

JAMES,  Edmund  Janes  (1855—).  An  Ameri- 
can political  economist  and  educator,  born  in 
Jacksonville.  III.  He  was  educated  at  the  North- 
W'estern  (Illinois),  Harvard,  and  Halle  univer- 
sities, and  began  his  life  work  as  principal  of 
the  high  school  at  Evanston,  111.  (1878-79). 
removing  thence  to  a  similar  position  at  Normal, 
111.  From  1884  until  1895  he  ^vas  professor  of 
political  and  social  science  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  in  1890  he  removed  to  Chicago 
ti.  take  the  chair  of  public  administration  and 
direct  the  department  of  univcrsitv  extension. 
In  1902  he  became  president  of  NoHIiwestern 
University  at  Evanston.  Among  his  writings  are: 
Stmlien  iiber  den  amerilcanischen  Zolltarif{lH77)  ; 
Outline  of  a  Proposed  School  of  Political  and 
Socml  Science  (1885);  Relation  of  the  .Uorfr™ 
Municipality  to  the  Gas  Supply  (1SS6);  The 
Lcfial  Tender  Decisions  (1887)  ;  The  Federal  Con- 
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stitution  of  Germany  (1890)  ;  The  Federal  Con- 
stitution of  Switzerland  (1890)  ;  The  Education 
of  Business  Men  in  Europe  (1899);  Growth  of 
Great  Cities   (1900). 

JAMES,     Francis     Edward     Stuart.       See 
Stuart,  .Iaiies  Francis  Edward. 

JAMES,  George  Payne  Rainsford  (1801- 
60).  An  English  novelist,  born  in  London, 
August  9,  1801.  He  attended  a  school  at  Putney, 
where  he  acquired  some  knowledge  of  French  aiid 
Italian ;  and  subsequently  educated  himself  by 
wide  reading  and  extensive  travel  on  the  Con- 
tinent. After  he  had  won  a  place  among  the 
contemporary  novelists,  he  was  appointed'  his- 
toriographer royal  under  William  IV.,  and,  later 
in  life,  consul  in  Virginia,  and  finally  in  Venice, 
where  he  died  May  9,  1800.  He  began  his  liter- 
ary careei'  by  writing  Eastern  tales,  which  were 
prai.sed  by  \\ashington  Irving.  In  1829  he  pub- 
lished Richelieu,  an  historical  novel  thought  to  be 
in  the  manner  of  Scott.  Thereafter  novel  fol- 
lowed novel  in  rapid  succession,  until  the  number 
of  novels  and  tales  reached  almost  a  hundred. 
The  best  of  them  seems  to  be  Mart/  of  Bur;iundy. 
He  also  wrote,  or  rather  dictated,  many  biog- 
raphies and  histories,  among  which  are  Memoirs 
of  Great  Commanders  (1832);  .4.  History  of 
Chivalry  (1843)  ;  and  Life  of  Richard  I.  (4  vols., 
1842-49).  Following  the  example  of  Scott,  he 
collected  his  novels  with  elaborate  preface.9 
(1844-49).  Some  of  them  are  still  obtainable  in 
clieap  editions.  While  in  the  United  States  he 
wrote  in  connection  with  M.  B.  Field  Adrian, 
or  the  Clouds  of  the  Mind  (1852).  Jamtvs  was 
immensely  popular  in  his  own  time.  But  his 
conventional  moralizing  and  descriptions  have 
long  been  out  of  date.  His  novels  are  all  con- 
structed on  the  same  mechanical  plan.  They 
open  with  two  horsemen  riding  through  lovely 
scenes,  or  with  an  invocation  to  them  before  they 
appear,  or  with  the  variant  of  two  men  talking 
in  subdued  tones  over  their  cups.  Consult : 
Works  (new  ed.,  London  and  New  York.  1903). 
and  Thackeray.  "Barbazure."'  in  "Novels  by  Emi- 
nent Hands"    (in  Punch,  London,    1897).  " 

JAMES,  Sir  Henry  (1803-77).  An  English 
topographer,  born  at  Rose-in-Vale,  near  Saint 
Agnes,  Cornwall,  and  educated  at  the  Woolwich 
Military  Academy.  He  was  lieutenant  of  engi- 
neers by  1826,  and  went  thence  into  the  ordnance 
department,  where  he  made  such  good  use  of  his 
opportunities  for  scientific  study  that  he  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  geological  sur- 
vey in  Ireland  in  1844.  Two  years  later  he  was 
appointed  to  a  position  at  the  Portsmouth  dock- 
yards, was  afterwards  made  chief  topographer 
and  statistician  of  the  War  Ollice  (1857).  and 
was  at  the  head  of  the  British  Ordnance  Sui-vey 
from  1852  to  1875.  He  published  such  technical 
works  as  Principal  Trianqulations  of  the  Earth 
(2  vols..  1858)  ;  Abstract  of  the  Principal  Lines 
of  Spirit-Lerellinfi  in  England  and  Wales  (1861)  ; 
and  Plans  and  Photographs  of  Stonchenge  and 
of  Turnsaehcn  in  the  Island  of  Lewis,  with 
Notes  Relating  to  the  Druids,  and  Sketches  cf 
Cromlechs  in  Ireland  (1867).  He  is  credited 
with   having  invented  photo-zincography. 

JAMES,  Henry  (1811-82).  An  American 
Swedenborgian  theologian,  lecturer  and  author. 
He  was  born  in  Albany.  N.  Y. ;  graduated  at 
Union  College  in  1830;  studied  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  until  1835.  and  then  trav- 
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eled  abroad,  where  he  met  Sandeman,  whose 
Letters  on  Thcron  and  Aspasia  he  had  cditcJ 
in  1S39.  James's  earlier  tlieolo^Moal  views  are 
I'nilarian,  though  he  believed  in  the  divinity 
of  Christ.  Later  he  was  greatly  intlueneed  by 
Swedenborg,  wliose  doetrines  he  aeeepled,  but 
whose  eeelesiastieal  system  he  eonibaled.  He 
ieetured  in  Xew  York  in  18-10  and  1852:  ami 
published:  Lectures  and  Miscellanies  (1852); 
The  Church  of  Christ  Not  an  Ecclesiasiicism 
(1854);  Christianity  the  Logic  of  Creation 
11857):  and  The  Secret  of  Suedcnhorg  (ISOOK 
His  Liirrarii  Remains  were  edited  by  William 
James  in  1885. 

JAMES,  He.vry  (1843—).  An  .Vnierican  nov- 
elist and  essayist,  born  in  Xew  York  City,  April 
15,  1843,  the  son  of  the  eminent  theologian,  Henry 
James,  and  the  younger  brother  of  William  James, 
the  ])syehologist.  lie  was  ivUKuitcd  inivately  in 
New  York,  in  Switzerland,  in  Kngland,  and  in 
France,  and  in  18(12  he  enteroil  tin'  Harvard  Law 
School.  He  preferred,  however,  the  leolures  of 
James  Russell  Lowoll  to  the  regular  work  of  his 
courses.  For  several  years  he  had  been  ]>erfect- 
ing  his  literary  style,  and  after  one  or  two  short 
stories  of  his  had  I'Cen  published  he  turned  his 
attention  definitely  to  literature.  Between  1871 
and  1!)03  he  ])rodueed  more  than  forty  hooks, 
some  of  them  books  of  essays,  but  the  major  part 
of  them  works  of  ficticm.  His  essays  are  dis- 
ting\iished  for  gi-neefulness  of  expression  and  for 
delicacy  of  perception  on  the  part  of  the  author: 
and  these  characteristics  are  even  more  apparent 
in  his  novels.  In  his  earliest  work  he  showed  an 
unus\ial  mastery  of  language  and  a  nice  sense 
of  proportion ;  his  style  was  simple  and  pleas- 
ing, and  the  movement  of  his  stories  was  steady. 
though  not  rapid.  The  substance  of  his  plots 
was  the  development  of  character  rather  than 
dramatic  incident.  The  persons  whom  he 
chose  to  portrav  were  selected  from  the  classes 
that  are  subject  to  subtle  impressions,  and 
the  evanescent  emotions  of  such  characters  are 
expressed  accurately  in  Air.  .Tames's  work.  In 
his  early  books,  for  example  Ifodericf:  Tlurlson. 
The  Amerienn.  Pais}/  }filler.  and  The  Portrait  of 
a  Lady,  he  chose  as  sidiject  the  contrast  between 
the  vigorous  and  kindly  but  simple  .\merieans 
when  abroad  and  the  polished  arrogance  of  the 
members  of  older  races  with  whom  they  came  in 
contact.  These  are  comparatively  simple  stories 
told  in  simple  manner:  and  they  attracted  to  the 
author  a  number  of  enthusiastic  adherents,  who 
found  in  him  the  creator  of  the  international 
novel.  His  popularity  increased  with  The  Bos- 
tonians  and  The  I'rincess  Cusaniassima,  in  both 
of  wnich  the  subtlety  of  Mr.  .James's  exposition  of 
character  was  apparent.  In  later  works,  with  in- 
creased insight  into  the  complexities  of  society 
and  in  the  cllort  to  render  these  complexities, 
there  came  a  development  of  complexity  in  the 
style  of  the  author  which  reached  its  height.  i)er- 
haps,  in  The  Sarrcd  Fount — a  book  in  whicli  the 
phrases  expressing  the  half-spoken  or  unspoken 
thought  of  the  characters  arc  so  elusive  as  to 
be,  to  the  reader  who  lacks  the  most  highly  de- 
veloped intuition,  almost  unintelligil)lc.  In  Mr. 
Janu's's  later  works  the  theme  also  has  changed; 
the  author  apparently  became  interested  in  the 
rapid  trend  towar<l  unconventionality  which  took 
place  in  the  last  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
in  London,  and  many  of  his  books  dealt  with 
phases  of  that  change.     Perhaps  the  most  strik- 


ing examples  of  his  works  which  deal  with  sub- 
jects that,  treated  in  a  less  delicate  numner, 
would  be  too  lirutal  to  seem  ai)))ro])riate  for  dis- 
cussion in  literat\ire,  are  Wliiil  Muisie  Kncir.  and 
The  Winfis  of  a  Dore  :  but  tile  cxjiosition  of  the 
rapid  change  in  manners  and  customs  in  London 
is  treated  most  com])rchensively  in  Tlie  Airlnrard 
Age.  .\mong  his  works  are:  ^\'ateh  and  IVord 
(1871)  ;  lioderiek  Hudson  (1875)  :  Transatlantic 
Sketches  (1875):  .4  T'assionnlc  I'ihirim  (1875); 
The  American  (1877):  Dais,/  Miller  (1878); 
The  Kuropeans  (1878)  :  French  I'oets  and  \ovel- 
ists  (1S78):  .4)1  International  Fpisodc  (1879); 
llan-thorne  (187'.>)  :  .4  Bundle  of  Letters  (187!t)  : 
Confidence  (1870)  ;  The  Diiirii  of  a  Man  of  Fiftg 
(1880):  Washington  Square  (1881);  The  Por- 
trait of  a  Ladii  (1881);  The  Siege  of  London 
(1SS3)  ;  The  Point  of  View  (1883)  :  Portraits  of 
Places  (1884)  :  A  Little  Tour  in  France  (1884)  : 
Tales  of  Three  Cities  (1884);  A  .Ycic  Enqtand 
^S'iutcr  (1885)  ;  The  Author  of  Bellraffio  (1885)  ; 
The  Bostonians  (1886);  The  Princess  Casa- 
massima  (188(i):  Partial  Portraits  (1888): 
The  Aspern  Papers  (1888):  The  Rererherator 
(1888):  .1  London  Life  (1880);  The  Tragic 
Muse  (1800):  The  Pupil  (1801);  Terminations 
(1805);  The  Other  House  (1807):  Spoils  of 
Poiinton  (1800)  .  Emharrassments  (1800  :  ^Yhat 
MaisieKnew  (1807);  The  Tu-o  Magics  (1808); 
The  Real  Thinq  and  Other  Tales;  In  the  Caqe 
(1808):  The  Ai'kuard  Aqe  (1800):  The  Soft 
Side  (1000);  The  Sacred  Fount  (1001);  The 
^yings  of  a  Dore  (1002)  ;  The  Better  Sort  (1903). 

JAMES,  Henry  James,  first  Lord  (1828—). 
An  Englisli  juri>t.  Iiorn  at  Hereford.  He  was 
educated  at  C'hellenluim  College,  studied  law,  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1852,  and  met  with  much 
success  in  the  Mayor's  Court  and  at  Westminster. 
In  1807  he  attained  the  coveted  honor  of  'post- 
man' in  the  Court  of  Excheiiuer.  and  two  years 
afterwards  became  t^ueen's  Councilor  anil  entered 
the  House  of  Conuiions.  where,  in  1S73.  he  was 
appointed  Solicit(ir-( ;<'neral  and  then  Attorney- 
General.  The  latter  post  he  received  again  in 
1880,  when  the  l,il)erals  were  returned  to  power, 
and  in  it  he  distinguislied  himself  by  introducing 
and  passing  the  reform  bill  known  as  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act.  Disagreeing  with  (Jlad- 
stone's  Irish  policy,  he  refused  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellorship in  1880. '  He  acted  as  Attorney-General 
to  tlie  Prince  of  Wales  from  1S02  to  1.S!I5.  and 
in  the  latter  year  was  created  Baron  James  of 
Hereford  and  "was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

JAMES,  .Tesse  W.  (1847-82).  An  American 
outlaw,  liorn  in  Clay  County.  Mo.,  where  his 
father.  Robert  .Lames."  a  Baptist  preacher,  owned 
a  farm.  The  family  were  Southern  in  their  sym- 
pathies during  the  Civil  War.  and  as  a  conse- 
quence were  persecuted  by  their  I'nion  neighbors. 
In  order  to  get  revenge.  .Tesse  joined  Quant  rell's 
giierrillas.  and  soon  earned  a  name  for  reckless 
daring.  At  the  conclusion  of  peace  he  sur- 
rendered, desperately  woimded.  and  returned  to 
his  old  home.  In  1800.  however,  he  was  outlawed, 
and  from  that  time  \mtil  his  death  was  con- 
stantly purs\ied  by  officers  of  the  law.  During 
these  years  he  attained  a  world-wide  notoriety 
by  the  crimes  he  committed  or  was  charged  with 
having  committed,  by  his  romantic  adventures, 
and  his  almost  invariable  success.  Finally 
Governor  Crittenden  of  Missouri  ofTered  a  reward 
of  $10,000   for  his  capture,   dead   or   alive,   and 
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tempted  by  this  bribe  two  members  of  his  own 
band,  Robert  and  Charles  Ford,  killed  him  in 
his  home  at  Saint  Joseph,  ile.  The  murderers 
then  surrendered  to  the  poiice,  and  presumably 
received  the  reward  of  their  treachery.  .James's 
funeral  was  attended  by  vast  crowds  of  people 
from  the  surrounding  country,  and  all  the  events 
connected  with  his  death  were  chronicled  by 
the  newspapers  as  if  of  national  importance. 
His  son,  in  a  biography  of  the  noted  outlaw, 
claims  that  .James  was  always  anxious  to  sur- 
render, provided  the  authorities  would  guarantee 
him  protection  and  a  fair  trial.  Two  or  three 
months  after  Jesse's  death,  Frank  .James  gave 
himself  up  at  .Jefferson  City,  and  so  ended  the 
history  of  the  'James  boys.'  Consult:  .Jesse 
James,  Jr.,  Jesse  Jaiiies,  ily  Father  (Independ- 
ence, ilo.,  1899)  ;  Edwards.  Soted  GtierriUas,  or 
the  Warfare  of  the  Border  (1877);  and  the 
American  Law  Review,  vol.  xvi. 

JAMES,  .John  Axgeix  (1785-1859).  An  Eng- 
lish minister  of  the  Congregationalist  Church, 
born  at  Blandford  Forum.  Dorsetshire.  From 
his  thirteenth  till  his  seventeenth  year  he  was 
learning  the  trade  of  his  father,  a  linen-draper, 
but  studied  for  the  ministry  too,  and  was  called 
to  Carr's  Lane  Chapel.  Birmingham  (1805), 
v.here  he  preached  most  acceptably  to  largely 
increased  congregations  for  more  than  fifty  years. 
He  published  a  great  number  of  sennons.  pastoral 
letters,  and  the  like;  but  his  best-known  hook; 
are  Christian  Charity  (1829)  and  The  Anxious 
Enquirer  After  Salvation  (184.3).  Consult  Dale, 
Life  and  Letters  (London,  1861). 

JAMES,  LoCTS  (1842—).  An  American  ac- 
tor, bora  in  Treniont,  111..  October  •".  1842.  He 
made  his  debut  at  Louisville  in  18G4.  He  was 
a  member  of  ilrs.  John  Drew's  company  (JSfio- 
71)  ;  then  of  Daly's  (1871-75)  ;  an-d  subsequently 
appeared  in  support  of  various  noted  actors, 
including  Lawrence  Barrett  and  .Joseph  .Jefferson, 
and  as  a  star,  notably  with  Frederick  Warde,  in 
a  series  of  classic  revivals.  Among  his  Shake- 
spearean characters  have  been  Autolycus,  Xick 
Bottom,  and  Cardinal  Wolsey.  Consult:  Clapp 
and  Edgett.  Plat/ers  of  the  Present  (Dunlap  So- 
ciety,  Xew  York,   1900). 

JAMES,  Robert  (1705-76).  An  English  phy- 
sician, born  in  Kinvaston,  Staffordshire.  He 
was  educated  in  Lichfield.  Oxford,  and  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  London,  and  practiced  suc- 
cessively in  Sheffield.  Lichfield,  and  Birmingham 
before  establishing  himself  in  London,  where  he 
made  himself  famous  by  the  invention  of  a  fever 
powder  composed  of  lime  phosphate  and  oxide 
of  antimony.  He  was  the  friend  of  Dr.  .Johnson, 
who  helped  him  to  publish  his  Medical  Dictionarij 
(3  vols,  1743-45).  -James  translated  the  works 
of  other  physicians,  and  his  Vindication  of  the 
Fever  Powder  was  published  posthumously  in 
1778. 

JAMES,  Thomas  (c.1593-c.1635)  .  An  Eng- 
lish navigator.  Little  that  is  definite  is  known  of 
him  previous  to  a  voyage  which  he  made  in  1631- 
32  to  Hudson  Bay.  The  object  of  the  voyage  was 
the  discoveiy  of  the  oft  sought  north^vest  pas- 
sage into  the  Pacific.  He  left  Bristol  on  May  0. 
1631.  in  a  70ton  ship  manned  by  a  crew  of 
twenty-two  seamen,  and  entered  Hiidson  Bay 
in  the  latter  part  of  June  or  the  first  part  of 
•July.  Sailing  over  to  the  western  shore,  he 
turned  southward,  and  on  August  29th  met  Luke 


Fox,  another  explorer.  Five  days  later  he 
named  Cape  Henrietta  Maria  after  his  vessel, 
and  then  sailed  into  the  bay  which  is  named 
after  him,  wintered  on  one  of  the  islands  there, 
and  returned  to  England  in  the  fall  of  the  next 
year.  For  two  or  three  years  after  his  return 
he  commanded  the  Xinth  Whelp,  a  vessel  sta- 
tioned in  the  narrow  seas  to  prevent  piracy,  but 
on  his  retirement  from  this  duty  on  March  3, 
1635,  he  sank  into  obscuritj-. 

JAMES,  Thomas  Lemuel  (1831—).  An 
American  banker  and  Cabinet  officer,  born  at 
Utiea,  X.  Y.  He  was  educated  at  Utica  Academy, 
learned  the  printer's  trade,  and  in  1851  bought 
a  weekly  WTiig  paper,  the  Madison  County  Jour- 
nal, at  Hamilton,  which,  in  1856,  changed  its 
name  to  the  Democrat-Republican,  and  under  his 
control  continued  for  ten  years  the  leading  Re- 
publican organ  in  Madison  County.  He  was 
collector  of  canal  tolls  at  Hamilton  in  1854-5D, 
was  appointed  an  inspector  of  L'nited  States 
customs  at  Xew  York  City  in  1861,  was  promoted 
weigher  in  18G4,  and  in  1870  was  appointed 
deputy  collector  in  charge  of  the  bonded  ware- 
bouses,  which  department  he  thoroughly  reor- 
ganized. In  ilarch,  1873,  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Cirant  postmaster  of  Xew  York,  and 
was  reappointed  by  Presielent  Hayes  in  1877. 
With  his  able  administration  of  the  office  be- 
gan a  new  era  in  the  system  of  local  mail  de- 
livery, and  the  development  of  this  branch  of 
the  service  in  the  United  States  is  a  direct  out- 
growth of  the  reforms  instituted  by  Postmaster 
.James  in  Xew  York  City.  On  March  4,  1881.  he 
entered  Garfield's -Cabinet  as  Postmaster-General. 
He  remained  in  the  Cabinet  only  ten  months,  but 
in  his  short  administration  of  the  office  intro- 
duced many  reforms  and  economies,  and  set  imder 
way  the  investigation  of  the  'star  route'  frauds. 
In  1882  he  became  president  of  the  Lincoln  Xa- 
tional  Bank  in  Xew  York. 

JAMES,  Thomas  Potts  (1803-82).  An 
American  botanist.  He  was  born  at  Radnor, 
Pa.,  but  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  was  in  the  wholesale  drug 
business.  In  1867  he  went  to  live  in  Cambridge, 
Mass..  and  there  devoted  himself  to  botanical 
research,  which  had  hitherto  been  his  recreation. 
He  wrote  several  papers  for  the  Proeeedinijs  of 
the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Xatural  Sciences, 
and  for  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences:  prepared  the  article  on 
"Musci"  in  the  volume  on  botany  of  King's 
Exploration  of  the  .'lOth  Parallel,  and  with  Leo 
I>esquereux  wrote  Manual  of  American  Mosses 
(1881). 

JAMES,  \Villiam  (?-1827).  An  English 
naval  historian.  His  birthplace  and  parentage 
are  unknown,  and  the  first  record  that  can  be 
found  of  him  is  in  1801.  when  his  name  appears 
among  those  of  the  attorneys  in  the  Jamaica 
Supreme  Court.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of 
1812  he  was  in  America  and  was  held  as  a  pris- 
oner until  1813,  when  he  succeeded  in  escaping 
to  Halifax.  Soon  after  gaining  his  freedom  he 
began  writing  letters  on  the  war  to  the  Xaval 
Chronicle,  signed  'Boxer.'  and  in  1816  he  wrote 
a  pamphlet  entitled  An  Inquiry  Into  the  Merits 
of  the  Principal  Xaral  Actions  Between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  in  which  he 
manifested  the  greatest  bitterness.  His  pamphlet 
met   with   such   success   that   the   next   vear  he 
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republished  it  in  greatly  enlarged  form  and  rc- 
entitled  A  Full  and  Convcl  Account  of  the  Chief 
Kuval  Uccurrenves  of  the  Lute  War  liciween 
(treat  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
A  year  later  (1818)  lie  publislied  the  companion 
work,  A  Full  and  Correct  Account  of  the  Military 
Occurrences  of  the  Late  War  lietucen  (jreat 
Britain  and  the  Vnitcd  Slates  of  America,  and 
followed  this  in  1810  with  a  pamphlet  entitled 
Warden-  liefutcd,  being  a  Defense  of  the  liriiish 
Havy  against  the  Misreiircsentatioiis  of  a  Work 
recently  published  at  Edinburgh  *  *  '  by  O. 
li.  Warden,  late  Consul  for  the  United  Stales  at 
I'aris.  In  this  same  year  he  began  his  chief  work. 
The  Naval  History  of  Great  Britain  from  the 
Declaration  of  War  by  France  in  IT!).!  to  the 
Accession  of  George  IV.,  which  was  originally 
published  in  18-i2-24  in  five  volumes,  but  was 
republished  in  1820  in  six  volumes,  and  again 
in  1837  also  in  six  volumes,  but  including  addi- 
tional matter  relating  to  the  first  Burmese  War 
and  to  tlie  battle  of  Navarino  written  by  Captain 
Frederick  Charnicr.  As  an  historian.  .James  de- 
serves the  greatest  credit  for  the  fidelity  and 
thoroughness  with  which  he  did  his  work.  He 
spared  no  pains  to  consult  all  original  British 
sources;  consequently  his  histories,  in  so  far  as 
they  deal  with  British  sulijects,  are  accepted  as 
authoritative.  Unfortunately,  however,  his  nar- 
row patriotism,  and  especially  his  animosity 
against  the  Americans,  greatly  impair  the  value 
of  his  work  when  he  is  dealing  with  foreigners. 

JAMES,  WiLLi.VM  (1842—).  An  American 
psycholcigi^rt  and  philosopher,  son  of  Henry 
James,  the  theologian,  and  brother  of  Henry 
James,  the  novelist.  He  was  born  in  New  York 
City,  January  II,  1842;  was  educated  in  private 
schools  and  by  tutors  in  New  York  and  Europe; 
studied  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and 
obtained  the  M.D.  degree  from  Harvard  in  1870. 
He  has  received  the  hon<irarv  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  Princeton,  and  that  of  Ph.  et  Litt.  D.  from 
Padua.  In  1872  he  began  to  teach  at  Harvard 
as  instructor,  and  afterwards  became  professor. 
At  first  his  subjects  were  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology, then  philosophy,  later  psychology,  and 
then  again  philosophy.  He  was  appointed  to  a 
full  professorship  in  1881.  Besides  numerous 
articles  in  medical  and  scientific  journals,  Wil- 
liam .James  has  written:  Principles  of  Psychol- 
ogy (1890)  ;  Psychology,  Briefer  Course  (1802)  ; 
The  Will  to  Bclierc,  and  Other  Essays  in  Pojiiilar 
Philosophy  (1807);  Human  Immortality:  Two 
Supposed  Objections  to  the  Doctrine  (1808); 
Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychology,  and  to  Stu- 
dents mi  Some  of  Life's  Ideals  (1800);  The 
Varieties  of  Religious  Experience  ( 1902) .  He  also 
edited  the  Literary  I{cmai>is  of  Henry  James 
(1885).  He  was  chosen  GifTord  lecturer  on  nat- 
ural religion,  I^niversity  of  Edinburgh  (1890- 
1901).  .James's  writings  are  characterized  by 
.1  fresh  and  entertaining  style,  and  by  lucid  ex- 
position of  abstruse  themes.  As  a  psychologist 
he  has  exercised  a  potent  influence  in  Europe  as 
well  as  .-Vmerica.  His  work  is  especially  signifi- 
cant in  the  field  of  analytical  psychology,  in 
which  .Tames  has  had  few  equals;  several  im- 
portant theories  in  this  field  pass  under  his 
name.  In  philosophy  his  work  has  been  eon- 
fined  to  studies  in  metaphysical  analysis  notable 
for  keenness  and  originality,  but  deficient  as  a 
systematic  presentation  from  a  consistent  point 


of  view.  The  trend  of  his  thought  is  strongly 
idealistic,  though  his  idealism  is  empirical  as  op- 
posed til  tlie  alis(dute  idealism  of  tlie  Cermans. 

JAMES  BAY.  The  .southern  arm  of  Hudson 
Bay  (q.v.)  (.Map:  North  America.  K  4).  It 
is  ;iOO  miles  long  from  north  to  south  and  KiO 
miles  wide,  and  contains  a  number  of  islands, 
the  largest  of  which,  Agomska,  is  70  miles  long. 
At  its  southwestern  extremity  is  Jloose  l''actcu'y, 
tlie  most  important  station,  next  to  York  l''ac- 
tory,  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  on  the  (_'ana- 
dian  coast.  James  Bay  received  its  name  from 
Thomas  .James  (q.v.),  who  explored  it  in  10:n-:j2. 

JAMES  ISLAND.  One  of  the  sea-island 
chain  famous  for  rotlon.  It  constitutes  a  lown- 
ship  in  Charleston  County,  S.  C,  south  of 
the  city  of  Charleston  (Map:  South  Carolina, 
D  4). 

JAMES  MILLIKEN  UNIVERSITY.  A  co 
educational  institution  of  learning,  comprising 
Lincoln  College,  situated  at  Lincoln,  HI.,  and 
Decatur  College  and  Industrial  .School  at  De- 
catur, the  latter  school  opening  in  lOO:!.  Lincoln 
College  was  founded  in  18li.')  by  the  synods  of 
Iowa,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  institution  always 
maintained  a  pre])aratory  school  and  college, 
schools  of  art,  music,  and  elocution,  and  at  times 
a  commercial  school.  In  1901  the  institution 
became  the  Lincoln  College  of  the  James  Milli- 
ken  University,  which  was  organized  by  means 
of  gifts  from  .lames  MiUikcn  and  the  citizens  of 
Decatur,  and  funds  contributed  by  the  synods  of 
Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Iowa  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  Decatur  Ccdlegc  and 
Industrial  School  endowment  in  1002  was 
$200,000,  the  value  of  buildings  and  grounds 
was  estimated  at  $2.50,000.  and  the  gross  income 
at  $12,000.  Lincoln  College  had  in  the  same 
year  an  endowment  of  $1I.').000,  buildings  and 
grounds  worth  $100,000.  an  income  of  $7500,  and 
a  lilirary  of  4500  volumes.  The  total  attendance 
was    180,   of   whom   51    were   collegiate   students. 

JAMES  OF  VIBAGGIO.     See  Golden  Leg- 

EXO. 

JAMESON,  ja'mcson,  Anna  Bkownkll 
(iliui'UYi  (1704-1860).  An  English  author, 
born  in  Dublin.  She  was  the  daughter  of  D. 
BrowncU  Murphy,  tlie  miniature  )i:iinti'r,  and 
married  Robert  .Jameson,  a  barrister,  from  whom, 
however,  she  soon  separated.  Her  first  book.  77ic 
Diary  of  an  Ennuyee  (1826),  was  followed 
by  Lores  of  the  Poets  (1829)  and  Characterislics 
of  Women  (1832),  a  series  of  essays  on  Shake- 
speare's women,  which  is  jirobably  her  best  work. 
In  1830  she  visited  New  England,  where  she  re- 
mained two  years.  Her  Sacred  and  Legendary 
Art  is  divideil  into  four  volumes.  Legends  of  the 
Saints  (1848),  Legends  of  the  Monaslic  Orders 
(1850),  Legends  of  the  Madonna  (18.50),  and 
The  History  of  Our  Lord  (1860),  completed  by 
Lady  Ea^^tlake.  and  the  most  important  of  her 
art  writings.  Though  Mrs.  .Jameson's  work  as 
a  critic  is  of  little  value,  her  compilations  con- 
tain much  material  not  easily  obtainal)le  from 
other  sources,  and  her  style  is  pleasant  and  read- 
able. Consult  Macpherson.  Memoirs  of  the  Life 
of  Anna  -Inmesim   (Boston,  1878). 

JAMESON,  .Tames  Si.tgo  (1856-88).  An 
English  naturalist  and  .\friean  explorer,  bom 
at  .\lloa.  Clackmanranshire.     In  1878  he  went  to 
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South  Africa,  succeeded  in  entering  Mashona- 
land,  and  discovered  the  junction  of  the  Umniati 
and  Umfuli  rivers,  besides  brin{;ing  to  England 
valuable  ornithological  specimens.  After  travels 
in  the  Rocky  ilountains  (1882),  in  Spain  and 
Algiers  (1SS4),  Jameson  joined  Stanley's  expe- 
dition for  the  relief  of  Emin  Pasha  early  in  1887, 
and  in  June  of  the  same  year  was  left  at  Yam- 
buya,  where  Tippu  Tib  was  to  reenforce  him. 
These  forces  were  slow  to  arrive,  and  inadequate 
when  they  had  come.  Barttelot  pressed  on  with- 
out Jameson  in  June  of  1888,  and  yas  shot  at 
Unaria.  Jameson  punished  the  assassin,  and 
did  all  in  his  power  to  induce  Tippu  Tib  to  ac- 
company him  in  the  search  for  Stanley,  even 
offering  £20,000  from  his  owTi  funds.  To  com- 
municate with  England,  he  left  Stanley  Falls 
for  Bangalas  in  August,  and  there  died  of  fever. 
He  left  a  Diary  of  the  Emin  Pasha  Expedition 
(1890).  Stanley's  account  of  Jameson's  connec- 
tion with  a  cannibal  feast,  which  the  latter 
sketched  at  Riba  Riba,  is  probably  exaggerated; 
but  Jameson  cannot  be  held  blameless. 

JAMESON,  Joiix  Alexander  (1824-90).  An 
American  jurist,  born  at  Irasburg,  Vt.  He 
graduated  at  the  State  University  (1846),  and 
from  1867  to  1868  was  professor  of  law  in  the 
University  of  Chicago.  For  man}'  years  he  was 
assistant  editor  of  the  American  La^io  Register. 
He  wrote  several  legal  works,  including  The 
Constitutional  Convention:  Its  History,  Power, 
and  Modes  of  Proceeding  (1867;  4th  ed.  1887). 

JAMESON,  Leander  Starr  (1853—).  A 
Scottish  pliysician  and  soldier,  who  became  prom- 
inent as  leader  of  the  raid  into  the  Transvaal  in 
December,  1895.  A  son  of  R.  \V.  .Jameson.  Writer 
to  the  Signet,  he  was  born  in  Edinburgh.  He 
studied  medicine  at  London  Universitv,  graduated 
M.B.,  B.S.,  M.R.C.S.,  in  1875,  M.D.  1877,  and 
went  to  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony,  to  practice  his 
profession.  Association  with  Cecil  Rhodes  led 
to  his  appointment  as  Administrator  of  Rhodesia 
in  1891,  under  the  British  South  Africa  Com- 
pany. In  that  capacity  he  organized  an  expe- 
dition against  the  Jlata'bele  in.  189.3.  In  1894  he 
was  created  a  C.B.  In  the  course  of  the  discon- 
tent and  political  agitation  among  the  Uitlander 
element  in  the  Transvaal  Republic,  a  body  of 
troops  commanded  by  Dr.  Jameson  was  placed 
by  Rhodes's  orders  on  the  borders  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, prepared  to  act  in  case  of  disturbances. 
On  receipt  of  a  letter  from  .Johannesburg,  the 
seat  of  disaffection,  .Jameson,  acting  on  his  own 
judgment,  invaded  the  Transvaal,  with  GOO  men, 
on  December  29,  1895.  On  .January  1st.  meeting 
with  resistance  at  Knigersdorp,  he  shelled  the 
town,  but  was  unable  to  carry  the  position.  The 
next  day  he  moved  toward  Doornkoop,  where, 
after  thirty-six  hours  of  almost  continuous  fight- 
ing, and  the  loss  of  17  killed  and  49  wounded, 
he  was  forced  to  surrender  to  the  Boers.  The 
raid  was  condemned  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  President  Kruger  handed  .Jameson  and 
his  officers  over  to  the  British  Government  for 
punishment.  They  were  taken  to  England,  and 
tried  in  London.  In  May.  1896.  .Jameson  was 
sentenced  tn  ten  months'  imprisonment  for  an 
infringement  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act.  but, 
owing  to  ill  health,  was  released  in  December. 
He  returned  to  Rhodesia  in  1897.  and  unofficially 
assisted  in  the  development  of  its  resources.  He 
served  in  the  war  against  the  Boer  republics. 


JAMESON,  Robert  (1774-1854).  A  Scottish 
naturalist,  born  at  Leith.  He  began  the  study 
of  medicine,  but,  manifesting  a  fondness  for  natu- 
ral history,  he  went,  in  1800,  to  Freiburg,  Sax- 
ony, where  he  studied  geologj'  under  Werner. 
In  1804  he  returned  to  Edinburgh  and  was  given 
the'  chair  of  natural  history  in  the  university 
there,  which  place  he  held  until  his  death.  The 
natural  history  museum  of  the  university  was 
largely  indebted  to  Jameson's  care  and  skill,  for 
not  only  did  he  arrange  its  collections,  but  he  also 
obtained  a  grant  from  the  Government  for  its 
maintenance.  He  foiinded  the  Wernerian  Society 
in  Edinburgh  in  1808,  and  was  a  zealous  advocate 
of  the  Neptunian  theories  of  his  master,  which 
he  subsequently  abandoned,  adopting  the  Plu- 
tonian or  igneous  theories  of  Hutton.  With  Sir 
David  Brewster  he  founded,  in  1819,  the  Edin- 
burgh Philosophical  Journal,  and  in  1826  the 
Edinburgh  Xew  Philosophical  Journal,  which 
he  edited  until  his  death.  The  geological  articles 
of  the  fourtli  edition  of  the  Encyclopccdia  Britan- 
iiioa  were  prepared  under  his  supervision.  His 
works  include:  i^ystem  of  ilinerulogy  (3  vols., 
1804-08):  Elements  of  Geognosy  (1809):  and 
Manual  of  Minerals  and  Mountain  Rocks  (1821). 

JAMESONE,  or  JAMESON,  George  (c.1588- 
1644).  A  Scottish  portrait  painter.  He  was  born 
at  Aberdeen,  probably  in  1588.  the  son  of  a  mas- 
ter mason,  .\fter  practicing  as  a  portrait  painter 
at  Alierdeen.  he  went  abroad,  and  was  a  fellow 
pupil  with  Van  Dyck  under  Rubens.  He  re- 
turned to  Scotland  in  1620,  and  settled  at  Aber- 
deen. His  earliest  works  were  landscapes  and 
historical  subjects,  but  he  gave  these  up  for  por- 
traiture. The  most  celebrated  Scotchmen  of  the 
day  were  his  sitters,  among  whom  were  James 
VL,  Charles  I.,  Dr.  Arthur  Johnston  (1023), 
George,  fifth  Earl  Marischal,  the  great  Marquis 
of  Montrose,  the  first  Marquis  of  Argyll,  and  the 
Countess  JIarischal.  He  executed  a  large  number 
of  portraits  for  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  with  whom 
he  visited  Italy,  where  he  probably  painted  the 
four  religious  subjects  assigned  to  him  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Scots  College,  Rome.  The  latter 
part  of  his  life  was  spent  chiefly  in  Edinburgh, 
where  he  died  in  1644.  His  style  is  said  to  re- 
semble that  of  Van  Dyck.  but  is  far  inferior. 
It  is  thin  and  delicate,  and  shows  various  man- 
nerisms. Consult  Bullock,  George  Jamesone 
(London,  1885). 

JAMES  RIVER.  The  largest  river  in  Vir- 
ginia. It  is  formed  near  the  middle  of  the  west- 
ern boimdarv'  of  the  State  by  the  union  of  the 
Jackson  and  Cowpasture  rivers,  which  rise  in  the 
Alleghanies  (Map:  Virginia,  H  4).  Its  general 
direction  is  east-southeast,  with  many  large 
bends  and  windings,  and  after  widening  into  a 
broad  and  deep  tidal  estuary  for  the  last  60 
miles  of  its  course,  it  flows  into  the  lower  part 
of  Chesapeake  Bay  through  Hampton  Roads  near 
Norfolk.  Its  total  length  is  4.50  miles,  and  it  is 
navigable  for  vessels  of  130  tons  150  miles  from 
the  sea  to  Richmond,  where  it  is  obstructed  by 
rapids  falling  100  feet  in  6  miles  and  affording 
enormous  water-power.  From  here  the  .Tames 
River  and  Kanawha  Canal  follows  the  course  of 
the  river  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  The  chief  tribu- 
taries of  the  .James  are  the  Appomattox  from  tho 
right,  and  the  Chickahominy  from  the  left,  made 
famous  by  campaigns  in  the  Civil  War,  It  was 
on  this  river  that  Jamestown,  the  first  permanent 
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English  settlement  in  America,  was  founded  in 
1U07. 

JAMES'TOWN.  The  first  permanent  Englisli 
settkiiKiit  within  the  limits  of  the  United  Slates, 
founded  in  May,  1007,  by  a  small  com- 
pany under  Captain  Newport,  in  Virginia,  on 
the  banivs  of  tlie  James  River,  about  32  miles 
from  its  mouth.  Here,  in  1619,  the  first  legisla- 
tive assembly  in  America  was  held,  and  here  in 
the  same  year  slavery  was  first  introduced  into 
the  original  thirteen  colonies.  In  September, 
1G7G.  the  town  was  almost  completely  destroyed 
bj'  Nathaniel  liacon.  (See  Bacon's  Reiiki.i.iox.) 
Vp  to  1008,  wlien  it  was  su])plnnte<l  by  Wil- 
liamsburg, it  was  the  ea])ital  of  Virginia.  The 
site  of  the  settlement,  which  was  originally  a 
peninsula,  but  is  now  an  island,  is  owned  by  the 
Association  for  the  Preservation  of  Virginia 
Antiquities.  Ruins  are  left  of  a  church.  l)uilt 
probably  between  1676  and  1684,  of  the  fort 
and  of  two  or  three  houses.  Consult :  Tyler. 
Cradle  of  the  Rrpuhlic:  Janicstoirn  and  Jaiiif.i 
River  (Richmond.  1000).  For  further  <Ictails 
concerning  the  history  of  Jamestown,  see  VlR- 
GINI.\. 

JAMESTOWN.  The  capital  and  scajiort  of 
Saint  Helena  (r|.v.).  a  British  Admiralty  coal- 
ing-station (Jlap:  Africa,  D  6).  It  consists  of  a 
long  street,  situated  in  a  deep  valley  on  the 
northwest  coast.  Its  chief  building  is  the  ob- 
servatory. In  its  vicinity  is  situated  the  tomb 
and  first  burial-place  of  Napoleon.  Population, 
about   2.300. 

JAMESTOWN.  A  city  in  Chautauqua  Coun- 
ty, N.  Y.,  6!)  miles  south  by  west  of  Buffalo,  on 
the  outlet  of  Cliautauqua  Lake,  and  on  the  .Tames- 
town  and  Chautauqua  Lake  and  the  Erie  rail- 
roads (ilap:  New  York.  A3).  Jamestown  is  a 
popular  summer  resort.  It  is  connected  by  boat 
and  steam  and  electric  railroads  with  other  re- 
sorts on  tlie  lake,  the  southeastern  end  of 
which  is  but  three  miles  distant.  One  of  the 
leading  attractions  of  the  city  is  Celoron.  on 
Chautauqua  Lake,  a  popular  place  of  anuise- 
ment.  The  James  Prendergast  Free  Library 
has  over  16.000  volumes.  Jamestown  is  the  cen- 
tre of  a  productive  farming  district,  and  has 
large  manufacturing  interests,  including  several 
worsted -mills,  furniture  and  lounge  factories, 
sawmills,  and  manufactures  of  metallic  goods, 
voting-machines,  and  photogiaphic  paper.  The 
city  government  is  administered,  inider  the  char- 
ter of  1886  as  revised  in  1900,  by  a  mayor, 
elected  every  two  years,  a  unicameral  coimcil, 
and  subordinate  officials,  of  whom  the  clerk, 
police  justice,  assessors,  overseer  of  poor,  con- 
stables, sealer  of  weights  and  measures,  and 
iustices  of  the  peace  are  elected.  The  other  offi- 
cials arc  appointed  by  the  executive  subject  to 
the  consent  of  the  council.  .Tamestown  was  set- 
tled in  1810.  laid  out  in  ISLi.  incorporated  as  a 
villase  in  1827.  and  chartered  as  a  city  in  1886. 
Population,  in  1880.  93r)7 :  in  1890,  iO.OSS;  in 
1900,  22.892. 

JAMESTOWN.  A  citv  and  the  county-seat 
of  Stutsman  County.  N.  D..  100  miles  ea.st  of 
Bismarck,  on  the  .Tames  River,  and  on  the  North- 
em  Pacific  Railroad  CMap:  North  Dakota.  G  3). 
It  has  the  State  Hospital  for  tlie  Insane,  and  a 
fine  court-house.  The  city  is  the  centre  of  farm- 
ing and  stock-raising  interests,  and  there  are 
grain-elevators,  flour-mills,  and  other  industrial 


establishments.      Population,   in    1890,   2290;    in 
1900,  2853. 

JAMESTOWN  WEED.  A  weed  of  the  sola- 
iium  family.    Sec  Stk.\mu.mi;m. 

JAMI,  jii'me,  NUK-IDDIN  'Abd-urraiiman, 
(1414-92).  A  Persian  ])oet,  renowned  for  his 
romantic,  lyric,  and  mystic  writings,  and  often 
spoken  of  as  the  last  of  tlie  transcendental  Suti 
poets.  -Jami  was  born  at  the  small  town  of  .lom, 
near  Herat,  in  Kliorassan ;  on  this  account  he  is 
known  as  .Tanii,  allhougli  be  also  i)lays  upon  bis 
name  in  it?;  significant  sense  as  denoting  that 
he  was  a  mystic  wine-cup  (I'ers.  jam,  'cup')  of 
the  divine  love  of  God.  His  education  seems  to 
have  been  excellent,  and  his  guiding  principle  in 
life  was  the  iiliilosopliy  of  Suliism  (q.v.).  with 
all  its  mysticism.  His  ])oetic  activitv  must  liave 
begun  early,  if  we  may  ,judge  from  tlie  number  of 
works  that  are  liis,  besides  others  whicli  are  at- 
tributeil  to  bini.  Foremost  among  his  works  is  a 
collection  of  seven  ])oems  entith'd  llaft  Aurang, 
'Seven  Stars  of  the  Great  Bear,'  or  'Seven 
Tlirones.'  One  of  the  poems  in  tliis  series  is  the 
tender  love  story  of  Laila  ica  Majin'iii  :  another, 
the  Halamatt  lea  AbsOl,  is  allegiu'ical  and  moral 
in  its  treatment  and  is  known  in  Fngli^h  through 
Edward  Fitztierald's  version;  a  third,  Yusiif  va 
Zulaikhi.  in  the  same  collection,  is  the  romantic 
tale  of  the  passion  which  .Jo.seph's  beauty  in- 
spired in  Potiphar's  wife.  Janii  is  likewise  the 
author  of  a  well-known  prose  work,  Balinristati, 
or  'Garden  of  Spring.'  composed  about  1487  to 
give  instruction  to  a  son  born  to  him  in  his  old 
age.  He  composed  also  three  Diicuiis,  or  collec- 
tions of  lyrical  poems  and  odes,  written  between 
the  years  1479  and  1491.  •  His  death  occurred  at 
Herat.   November  9.   1492. 

As  a  poet  .Janii's  talent  is  unquestioned;  his 
verse  is  so  polished  and  his  art  so  finished  as  to 
contain  almost  elements  of  weakness  owing  to  its 
refinement  and  perfection.  His  works  are  held 
in  high  esteem  among  the  Persians,  and  some  of 
tlie  manuscripts  of  his  poems  are  splendid  speci- 
mens of  Oriental  calligraphy  and  illumination. 
His  life  and  personality,  moreover,  seem  to  have 
been  such  as  to  win  the  favor  of  princes  as  well 
as  to  endear  himself  to  the  people  because  of 
his  reputation  for  spiritual  exaltation.  Con- 
sult: Ouseley.  Biographical  yoiices  of  Persian 
Poets  (London,  1840)  ;  FitzGerald,  Halamun 
and  Ahsiil,  translated  (Boston.  1887).  which  con- 
tains a  sketch  of  Jami's  life  after  Rosenweig; 
Robinson.  Persian  Poets  (Glasgow.  1883)  ;  Cos- 
tello.  Pose  Garden  of  Persia  (Boston.  1901); 
The  liaharislan  JJteralli/  Translated  (Benares, 
1887),  and  the  comiirehcnsive  references  in  Ethe, 
"Neupersische  Literatur."  in  Geiger  and  Kuhn, 
Gnnidriss  dtr  iranischen  Philologie,  vol.  ii. 
(Strassl.nrg.    1890). 

JAMIESON,  jfi'mf-son,  John  (1759-18.38). 
A  .Scottish  clergyman.  He  was  born  in  Gla.sgow. 
studied  for  the  ministry  at  the  university  there, 
and  in  1781  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  congrega- 
tion at  Forfar,  in  connection  with  the  Anti- 
burgher  secession  bod.v.  In  1797  he  was  called 
to  Edinburgh,  and  in  1820  helped  to  bring  about 
the  union  of  the  burghers  and  the  Antiburghers. 
Ten  years  later  he  retired  from  the  active  laliors 
of  the  ministrv.  His  fame  rests  chiefly  upon  his 
Eti/ntologieal  Dietionarti  of  the  ficottislt  Lan- 
guage (1808),  a  work  which  shows  great  learn- 
ing  and    industry.      In    1818    he    published    an 
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abridgment,  and  in  1825  two  supplementary  vol- 
umes. Tlie  book,  while  exceedingly  valuable  in  defi- 
nition and  illustration,  and  in  its  exposition  of 
Scotch  customs,  was  originally  weak  in  its 
]ihilologj-.  This  defect  was  remedied,  however,  in 
a  revised  edition  (1879-87),  edited  by  Dr.  Long- 
njuir  and  Mr.  Donaldson.  It  is  preceded  by  an 
ingenious  dissertation,  in  whicli  the  writer  en- 
deavors to  prove  that  the  Scottish  language  is 
really  the  Pictish  language,  and  that  the  Picts 
were  not  Celts,  but  Scandinavian  Goths.  Among 
liis  other  publications  are:  Ancient  Culdees  of 
lona  (1811)  ;  Hermes  licythicus.  or  the  Radical 
Affinities  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages  to 
the  Gothic  (1814)  ;  An  Historical  Account  of  the 
Royal  Palaces  of  Scotland;  Remarks  on  Ron- 
land  HilV»  Journal   (1799). 

JAMIN,  zha'm.'ix'.  .Jules  Celestix  (1818- 
80).  An  eminent  French  physicist,  born  at 
Termes,  Ardennes.  He  was  educated  at  Rheims 
and  at  the  Ecole  Xorniale  Superieure,  taught  at 
Caen,  at  the  College  Bourbon  (now  Lycee  Con- 
dorcet),  and  at  the  Louis  le  Grand,  and  in  1852. 
after  publishing  his  valuable  thesis  on  the  re- 
flection of  light  from  metallic  surfaces  (1847), 
became  professor  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique. 
from  which  he  resigned  in  1881.  On  the  death  of 
Despretz  (1863),  .Jamin  succeeded  him  at  the 
Sorbonne.  He  was  elected  to  Pouillet's  place  in 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  (1868).  of  which  he 
was  secretary,  1884-86,  and  followed  Milne-Ed- 
wards as  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Science.  An 
excellent  botanist  and  geologist  and  a  painter  of 
some  skill,  .Jamin  was  also  a  versatile  physicist. 
His  contributions  to  the  Comptes  Rcndus  of  the 
Academy,  numbering  more  than  eighty,  treat  of 
the  critical  point  of  gases,  capillarity,  hygro- 
metry,  compressibility  of  liquids,  and  many  other 
subjects.  I5ut  his  fame  rests  on  special  studies 
in  optics,  magnetism,  and  electricity.  !Many  of 
his  articles  deal  with  polarization  and  refrac- 
tion. As  a  result  of  his  theory  of  magnetic 
distribution,  .Jamin  devised  (1873)  a  very  power- 
ful magnet,  composed  of  many  laminse,  which 
was  adopted  for  use  in  Gramme's  machine.  The 
.Jamin  electric  light  (1879)  has  carbons  side  by 
side,  with  points  down,  one  fixed  and  one  ro- 
tary; in  general  it  resembles  those  devised  by 
AVilde  and  Jablochkoff.  relights  automatically, 
and  casts  a  disadvantageous  shadow.  A  C'ours 
de  physique  (with  Boutmy,  4th  ed.  1886-91),  and 
a  Petit  traitc  de  physique  (1870).  were  trans- 
lated into  (Jerman,  by  ^Miillner  and  Recknagel  re- 
spectively. .Jamin  published,  besides.  Quclques 
phenomencs  atmosphcriques  (1880).  and  wrote 
essays  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 

JAMITZER,  yji'mlts-er.  A  family  of  German 
goldsmiths.     See  .J.vmnitzeb. 

JAMMTJ,  juni-mi5o'.  A  town  and  fort  in  the 
south  of  Kashmir.  India,  25  miles  north  of  Sial- 
kot  by  rail  (Jlap:  India.  B  2).  It  was  the  an- 
cient capital  of  a  Rajput  kingdom,  and  it  starvds 
amid  the  Himalayas,  on  both  banks  of  an  af- 
fluent of  the  Chenal),  the  town  on  the  right  side, 
and  the  fort  on  the  left.  It  is  the  terminiis  of 
a  branch  railway,  and  the  starting-point  of  the 
busy  trade  route  to  Srinagar  and  the  Kashmir 
Valley.  It  has  interesting  palaces,  temples,  a 
college,  and  a  hospital.  Since  1889  a  modern  sys- 
tem vields  a  good  water-supply.  Population,  in 
189i;  34,.542;  in  1901.  36,130.  ' 


JAICNA,    jum'na.     A    river   of    India.      Sea 

JUM.NA. 

JAMNITZEB,  yiim'nits-er,  JAMITZER,  or 
GAMICZER,  Uexzel  (150S-85).  A  famou3 
goldsmith  of  the  sixteenth  century,  born  in 
Vienna.  With  his  brother  Albrecht  he  went  to 
Nuremberg,  and  there  became  a  master  work- 
man in  1534.  His  most  famous  works  are  an 
epergne,  now  at  Frankfort,  a  drinkingbowl 
owned  by  tlie  German  Emperor,  and  other  orna- 
mental pieces  in  the  Green  Vaults  at  Dresden, 
and  in  Munich. — Christoph  (1563-1018).  pos- 
sibly a  son  of  Wenzel,  is  known  for  a  Grotesken- 
buch  with  his  engravings,  a  silver  vase,  with  the 
triumph  of  Cupid  in  high  relief  (1604),  now  in 
Vienna,  and  a  huge  eagle  at  the  Kremlin  in  Mos- 
cow  (1595). 

JAMYN,  zhi'maN',  Ajwdis  (c.l530-c.l593) . 
A  Frencli  poet,  born  at  Chaource  ( Aube ) .  He 
was  made  secretary  at  the  Court  of  Charles  IX. 
through  tlie  influence  of  Ronsard,  and  Sainte- 
Beuve  says  his  friendship  with  this  poet  is  his 
principal  claim  on  our  interest.  He  translated 
the  last  twelve  books  of  the  Iliad,  a  continuation 
of  the  work  begun  l)y  Hugues  Salel,  and  the  first 
three  books  of  the  Odyssey  (1574),  and  brought 
out  two  volumes  of  poetry,  (Envres  poctiques 
(1575  and  1584).  His  poems  were  edited  by 
Brunei  with  a  life  by  Colletet   (Paris,  1879).  ' 

JANATISCHEK,  ya'nou-shek,  Faxny,  or 
Fr.\xziska  (1830-1904).  A  well-known  actress, 
bornatPrague, Bohemia,. July  20, 1830.  Fromchild- 
hood  she  gave  evidence  of  dramatic  talent,  and 
her  first  appearance  was  at  her  native  place.  After 
a  successful  experience  at  Cologne  she  became  es- 
tablished as  leading  actress  at  Frankfort  (1848). 
remaining  till  1860.  when  she  began  a  series  of 
successful  engagements  in  other  German  cities. 
In  1867  she  came  to  America,  playing  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere  in  tlie  German  language.  Re- 
solved to  play  in  English,  she  came  again  to  this 
country  in  1873.  and  very  effectively  presented 
Medea,  Lady  Macbeth,  and  other  tragic  parts. 
She  extended  her  reputation  by  further  tours  in 
I'^irope  and  Australia.  Init  finally  settled  in  the 
United  States,  where  she  appeared  in  less  classic 
representations,  among  them  }Ic<7  Merrilies  and 
7/ie  Great  Diamond  Robbery  (1895-961.  After 
.her  retirement  she  took  up  her  residence  in 
Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

JANE  EYRE,  ar.  A  novel  by  Charlotte 
Bronte  I  Currer  Bell)  (1847).  It  is  partly  auto- 
biographical, especially  in  the  school  life  and 
early  career  of  the  heroine,  who.  as  governess  to 
Rochester's  ward,  wins  bis  love.  Her  marriage, 
broken  off  by  the  disclosure  of  Rochester's  mad 
wife,  takes  place  after  a  tragedy.  This  strong, 
unconventional  story  made  the  author  famous, 
and  is  deemed  her  masterpiece. 

JANES,  Edmu.nd  Stoker  (1807-76).  An 
American  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  He  was  born  at  Sheffield.  JIass. :  was 
brought  up  in  Connecticut ;  taught  school  there 
and  in  Xew  .Jersey,  and  in  1830  left  the  study  of 
law  for  the  Methodist  ministry.  He  preached 
in  Philadelphia  and  Xew  York,  and  after  several 
vears'  ser\"ice  as  financial  secretary  of  Dickinson 
College,  was  chosen,  in  1840.  to  a  like  position 
in  the  American  Bible  Society.  Four  years  after- 
wards he  was  elected  bishop.  He  represented  the 
American  Church  abroad,  both  in  Great  Britain 
and   in  the  Methodist  missions  in  Europe,  and 
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took  a  prominent  part  in  tlie  reconstruction  of 
his  Cliurcli  al'liT  llie  Civil  War.  He  died  in 
New  Vuik  City. 

JANE  SHORE.  (1)  A  tragedy  by  Cliettle 
and  Day  (1003),  I'oundcd  on  tlie  story  of  the 
beautiful  and  unfortunate  mistress  of  Kdwaid 
IV.  (2)  A  tragedy  by  Xioholas  Kowe  (1714), 
which  was  popular  for  a  long  time  and  furnished 
one   <•!    Mrs.    Sidchms's    leading    rules. 

JANES'VILLE.  A  city  and  the  counly-seat 
of  KiK-k  t'ouiity.  Wis..  71  miles  west  by  south 
of  Slilwaukee,  on  tlie  Kock  l!iver.  and  on  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  the  Chicago.  Mil- 
waukee and  Saint  I'aul  railroads  (Jlap:  Wiscon- 
sin, D  (i).  It  is  built  partly  on  level  and  jiartly 
on  elevated  ground,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind.  The  public  library,  court- 
house, city  hall,  high  sehoid.  and  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
buildings  are  all  worthy  of  mention.  The 
city  is  the  centre  of  a  fertile  agricultural  region, 
has  a  considerable  trade  in  tobacco,  grown  in 
the  vicinity,  and  manufactures  cdtton  and  woolen 
goods,  luiiits  and  shoes,  fountain  pens,  agricul- 
tural implements,  furniture,  and  carriages.  Set- 
tled about  1S37,  Janesville  was  incorporated  in 
1853.  the  charter  of  that  year,  as  subsequently 
amended,  providing  for  a  goverimient  vested 
in  a  mayor,  elected  biennially,  and  a  unicameral 
council,  with  subordinate  administrative  ollieials 
as  follows:  Directors  of  the  public  librani',  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor  and  confirmed  by  the  coun- 
cil;  street  commissioners,  city  engineer,  and 
assessors.  eUt'ted  by  the  council ;  board  of  edu- 
cation, city  clerk,  treasurer,  attorney,  justices 
of  the  peace,  and  sealer  of  weights  and  measures, 
chosen  by  popular  election:  and  fire  and  police 
departments,  a]ii)ointed  under  civil-service  rules. 
Population,  in  ISOO,  10.830;   in  1900,  13.185. 

JANET,  zha'nA',  Paul  (1823-09).  A  French 
philosophical  writer,  born  in  Paris,  and  educated 
at  the  Ecole  Normale.  He  was  lecturer  on  phi- 
losophy at  Hourges  ( 1845-48) .  was  then  professor 
at  the  I'niversity  of  Strassburg  until  1S57,  at 
the  Lyci'e  Louis  le  Grand  in  Paris,  and  in  1864- 
97  at  the  Sorbonnc.  succee<liiig  Caro.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Institute  in  1804.  Fn 
general  he  advocated  the  princi])ies  of  Cousin. 
His  peculiarity  was  a  conciliatory  method,  seeing 
in  various  philosophic  systems  not  op])Ositions, 
but  mere  developments  of  truth:  but  his  eclec- 
ticism is  very  strongly  affected  by  his  spiritual- 
istic bias.  His  numerous  works  include  his  His- 
toire  dc  la  science  poUtlriiic  dans  scs  rapports 
avec  la  morale  (1850  and  1872):  La  famillc: 
hcQOns  dc  philosophic  morale  (1855),  crowned  by 
the  Academy;  I'hihisophie  du  bonheur  (1802, 
1873)  ;  Lc  iiiatcrialisme  coiilcmporain  en  Alle- 
mafine  (1864)  :  Les  problcmes  du  XlXimc  siMe 
(1872,  1873);  .S'nin/-.S'imon  (1872):  Les  causes 
finales  (French.  1874:  Eng..  1883);  Philosophic 
de  la  Revolution  franaaise  (1873):  Les  mnitres 
de  la  pensfc  modcrnc  (1883);  Les  orirjines  du 
sociaUsmc  conteniporain  (1883);  Victor  Cousin 
et  son  (Tuvre  (1885)  ;  Jai  philosophic  dc  Lamen- 
nais  (1890)  ;  Fi-nclon  (1892)  ;  and  Principes  de 
■mftdphusiijuc  ct  dc  psycholof/ic  (1890). 

JANE'WAY,  EnwARn  flAMALiKr.  (1841  —  1. 
.An  American  physician,  born  near  New  Bruns- 
wick. N.  .T.  He  was  graduated  from  Putgers 
College  in  1800,  and  received  his  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  New  York  City    (medical  department 


of  Colund)ia  College),  in  1804,  having  served  as 
acting  medical  cadet  in  the  United  States  Army 
Hospital  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  from  1802  to  1803. 
Dr.  Janeway  served  on  the  resident  staff  of  Char- 
ity Hospital,  lilackwcll's  Island,  New  York  City, 
during  18(!4.  and  of  Itcllevuc  Hosiiital,  New  York 
City,  from  1804  to  1806.  He  then  established 
himself  in  private  practice  in  New  York  City  and 
soon  became  a  consultant  of  eminen<'e,  es|ieeially 
in  the  diseases  of  the  organs  of  the  chest  and 
abdomen.  For  .several  years,  beginning  in  1807, 
he  was  curator  and  pathologist  to  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital. Janeway's  career  as  a  teacher  of  medicine 
began  in  1872.  when  he  was  elected  instructor  in 
pathological  anatomy  in  the  medical  department 
of  New  York  I'niversity.  In  Bellevue  Hospital 
Medical  College  he  was  professor  of  materia 
medica  and  therapeutics  from  1873  to  1870;  pro- 
fessor of  ]);ith(d(jgical  anatomy  from  1876  to 
1881;  associate  professor  of  the  princi]iles  and 
practice  of  medicine  from  1881  to  1884,  and  full 
professor  from  1884  to  1891.  Si.x  years  later  he 
resumed  his  connection  with  the  college  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  scheme  to  consolidate  it  with  the 
me<lical  department  of  New  York  I'niversity.  and 
became  professor  of  clinical  medicine  and  presi- 
dent of  the  faculty.  In  1898  he  became  ilean  of 
the  combined  schools  and  professor  of  medicine  in 
the  UniversityBellevue  Medical  College.  He 
rendered  important  professional  services  as  visit- 
ing or  consulting  i)hysieian  to  a  number  of  hos- 
pitals in  New  York  City,  and  was  president  of 
the  Pathological  Society,  of  the  New  York  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine,  and  of  the  Association  of  .Vmeri- 
can  Physicians.  From  1875  to  1881  he  was  com- 
missicincr  of  health  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

JANIC'XTLUM,  or  MoNS  .Janicilus.  A  long 
ridge  or  liill  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tiber  at 
Rome,  rising  to  a  height  of  about  300  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  name  is  derived  by  tradition  from 
Janus,  King  of  the  aborigines,  who  founded  a 
city  on  the  hill  op])Osite  to  the  Capitoline.  then 
occupied  by  Saturn.  From  its  argillaceous  for- 
mation it  shares  with  the  Vatican  Hill  tlie  name 
of  monti  dclla  crcta.  It  was  anciently  called 
Mons  Aureus,  from  the  golden  color  of  its  sands, 
whence  the  modern  name  Montorio.  The  com- 
manding position  of  the  hill  led  to  its  early  for- 
tification by  the  kings  of  Rome ;  but  it  was  not 
included  in  the  city  until  the  time  of  Augustus, 
who  made  it  the  fourteenth  quarter,  under  the 
name  of  Jici/io  Transtihcrinn.  now  Trastevere. 
In  early  times  it  was  ccmnected  with  the  east 
bank  only  by  the  Sublician  Bridge,  which  was 
supplemented  in  B.C.  181  by  the  .Emilian  Bridge, 
and  in  A.n.  366  by  the  Bridge  of  Valentinian.  rep- 
resented by  the  modern  Ponte  Sisto.  The  hill 
commands  a  magnificent  panoramic  view  of 
Rome. 

JANIN,  zha'nriN',  .Tii.KS  (1804-74).  A  French 
critic,  lioni  at  Saint-Flienne.  February  16.  1804. 
Besides  his  journalistic  cleverness.  Janin  was 
skillful  as  a  novelist  in  knowing  what  the  public 
would  like  next.  He  is.  perhaps,  the  best  repre- 
sentative 'of  the  individualistic  vagaries  of  ro- 
manticism, both  in  his  style  and  thought.  His 
earlier  novels  are  ultra-romantic  and  trivial; 
the  later  ones,  such  as  Ln  religiense  dc  Toulouse 
(1850)  or  (iaietis  chnmpctrcs  (1851),  are  never 
natural,  but  often  charming.  His  best  journal- 
istic papers  are  collected  in  a  Bistoire  de  la 
littiruturc  dramatique. 
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JANINA,  ja'ne-na,  or  YANINA.  A  tovra. 
of  Albania,  European  Turkey,  capital  of  a  vilayet 
of  the  same  name,  situated  near  the  Grecian  fron- 
tier, on  the  Lake  of  Janina  (ilap:  Turkey  in 
Europe,  C  o).  The  splendid  buildings  of  the  old 
city  are  now  in  a  state  of  decline,  and  very  little 
is  left  of  the  strong  fortifications.  There  are 
•still,  however,  a  number  of  mosques,  churches, 
synagogues,  a  Greek  gj'mnasium,  a  library,  and  a 
hospital.  The  chief  products  are  gold-ware  and 
silk  goods,  which  are  manufactured  and  exported 
to  a  considerable  extent.  .Janina  is  the  seat  of  a 
Turkish  Governor-General  and  a  number  of  Euro- 
pean consular  representatives.  Population  esti- 
mated at  26.000,  including  about  15,000  Greeks 
and  about  2.500  .Jews.  Janina  is  mentioned  as 
early  as  the  ninth  century,  when  it  formed  a  part 
of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  During  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Normans,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Turkey  in 
1430,  in  whose  possession  it  has  since  remained. 

JANTTSCHEK,  yii'ne-chek,  Hl-bebt  (1846- 
93).  An  Austrian  writer  on  art  history,  born  at 
Troppau,  .Silesia.  He  studied  at  the  university 
at  Gratz  from  1868  to  1873.  then  pursued  art 
historical  studies  in  Italy  until  1877,  when  he 
was  appointed  custodian  of  the  Austrian  Museum 
of  Art  and  Industry  in  Vienna.  Afterwards 
he  became  professor,  successivelv,  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Prague  (1879),  Strassburg  (1881),  and 
Leipzig  (1891).  His  valuable  researches  in  the 
history  of  Italian  and  German  art  resulted  in 
the  publication  of:  Die  Gesellschaft  der  Renais- 
sance in  Italien  und  die  Kiinst  (1S79);  Zwei 
Studien  zur  Geschichte  der  karolingischen  Malerei 
(1885)  ;  the  important  "Geschichte  der  deutschen 
Malerei,"  in  Grote's  Geschichte  der  deutschen 
Kunst  (1890);  Dantes  Kunstlehre  und  Giottos 
Kunst  ( 1892 )  ;  and  the  biographies  of  Andrea 
del  Sarto.  Paolo  Veronese,  Tintoretto,  and  other 
Italian  masters  in  Dohme's  Kunst  und  Kiinstlcr. 
— His  wife.  Mabie  (1859 — ).  was  horn  in  Vienna. 
After  her  husband's  death  she  settled  in  Berlin, 
and  became  known  as  a  poet  and  novelist.  Among 
her  principal  works  may  be  mentioned:  Im  Kampf 
urn  die  Zukunft  (1887),  an  epic  poem;  Gesam- 
melte  Gedichfe  (1892)  ;  Aus  alten  Zeiten  (1900)  ; 
and  the  novels  and  tales  Lichthunqrige  Leute 
(1892).  Gott  hat  es  qeuoUt  (1895),  Frauenkraft 
(1900).  and  Barter  Sieg  (1901). 

JANITJAY,  Ha'ne-wi'.  A  to«-n  of  Panay, 
Philippines,  in  the  Province  of  Iloilo,  situated 
in  a  beautiful  valley  among  the  mountains  in 
the  interior  of  the  island,  about  20  miles  north- 
west of  Iloilo  (Map:  Philippine  Islands,  G  9). 
Population,  in  1898,  28.740.  It  was  founded  in 
1578.  under  the  name  of  Matagub. 

JANIZARIES,  or  JANISSARIES  (OF.  jan- 
7iissairc,  Fr.  janissaire.  It.  giannizzero,  from 
Turk,  yenicheri,  new  troops,  from  yeni,  new  -f- 
Ar.  askar,  army,  soldier).  A  T\irkish  military 
force  first  instituted  by  Orkhan  (1326-59).  the 
son  and  successor  of  Othman.  the  founder  of  the 
Ottoman  Turkish  Empire,  who  levied  from  the 
conquered  Christian  peoples  a  systematic  tribute 
of  young  children.  These  tribute  children,  always 
the  healthiest  and  strongest,  were  trained  under 
Mohammedan  tutelage,  and,  together  with  Chris- 
tian captives  taken  in  war  and  Turkish  subjects 
attracted  by  the  special  privileges  offered,  con- 
stituted a  special  corps  of  picked  troops,  which 
was  thus   composed   of  many   nationalities.      In 


turn  it  became  the  bulwark  of  the  Empire,  and, 
like  the  Koman  pretorians  and  Russian  streltsi, 
a  dictatorial  power.  The  corps  was  more  per- 
fectly organized  by  Amurath  I.  after  1360,  when 
its  strength  was  raised  to  about  12,000.  After 
the  sixteenth  c-entury  the  drafting  of  Christian 
children  and  captives  ceased,  and  the  corps  was 
recruited  by  volimtary  enlistment.  There  were 
two  classes  of  janizaries,  one  a  standing  force, 
garrisoned  in  Constantinople  and  the  chief  towns 
and  varying  in  number  from  25.000  to  100,000, 
the  other  a  trained  militia  known  as  jamaks, 
scattered  throughout  all  the  towns  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  numbering  from  300.000  to  400,000. 
The  janizaries  proper  were  divided  into  ortas  or 
regiments.  At  the  head  of  the  whole  force  was 
the  aga,  whose  power  extended  to  life  and  death, 
for  the  janizaries  were  always  ready  to  break 
out  into  deeds  of  violence  if  their  pay  or  per- 
quisites were  withheld.  In  times  of  peace  they 
acted  as  a  police  force.  They  served  on  foot, 
generally  formed  the  reserves  of  the  Turkish 
.\rmy.  and  were  noted  for  the  wild  impetuosity  of 
their  attack.  The  Sultan's  bodyguard  was  formed 
of  them.  They  became  in  the  course  of  time  very 
unruly,  and  their  history  abounds  in  conspiracies, 
assassinations  of  sultans,  viziers,  and  agas,  and 
atrocities  of  every  kind ;  so  that  by  degrees  they 
became  more  dangerous  to  the  sultans  than  any 
foreign  enemies.  Attempts  were  made  by  sev- 
eral sultans  to  reform  or  dissolve  the  corps,  but 
they  were  always  unsuccessful.  The  reforms  of 
Stiltan  Mahmud  II.  (q.v. )  were  bitterly  op- 
posed by  the  janizaries,  especially  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  army  on  the  European  model.  This 
opposition  broke  forth  in  open  revolt,  and  on 
.June  15,  1825,  Mahmud  ordered  the  flag  of  the 
Prophet  to  be  unrolled  and  the  Faithful  to  be 
arrayed  against  the  mutinous  corps.  The  jani- 
zaries, deserted  by  their  aga  and  other  principal 
officers,  were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  16.000 
men ;  their  barracks  were  burned,  6000  to  8000 
of  them  being  killed  in  the  assault  or  destroyed 
by  the  tiames.  A  proclamation  of  .June  17,  1826, 
declared  the  janizary  force  dissolved.  All  op- 
position was  defeated  with  bloodshed.  Thousands 
were  put  to  death,  and  more  than  20.000  were 
banished.  In  the  Imperial  Museum  at  Constan- 
tinople are  150  life-size  figures  illustrating  the 
appearance  of  these  famous  troops. 

JANIZARY  MUSIC.  A  term  applied  to  music 
produced  by  a  combination  of  shrill  wood  wind 
instruments,  various  kinds  of  drums,  and  tri- 
angles. 

JANKO,  yon'ko.  P.\ri.  vox  (1856—).  An 
Himgarian  pianist,  and  inventor  of  the  'Janko 
keyboard.'  He  was  born  at  Totis.  Hungary,  and 
itudied  music  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory,  the 
piano  with  Ehrlich  in  Berlin,  and  mathematics 
at  the  University  of  Berlin.  Owing  to  the  small- 
ness  of  his  hands,  he  had  great  trouble  in  play- 
ing music  which  involved  octaves,  and  he  turned 
Lis  attention  to  constructing  a  keyboard  which 
would  obviate  the  difficulty. 

JANKO  (yon'kd)  KEYBOARD.  A  key- 
board for  the  pianoforte  invented  by  Paul  von 
.Janko  (q.v.)  in  1882.  This  was  introduced  to  the 
English  public  in  ISSS.  and  in  Xew  York  in  Octo- 
ber, 1890.  The  .Janko  keyboard  consists  of  six 
rows  or  banks  of  keys,  placed  in  a  semicircle  and 
presentincT  a  fan-like  appearance.  Each  note  has 
three   different  kevs,  one  lower  than  the   other 
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and  attached  to  a  key-lever,  so  tliat  each  key 
may  be  struck  in  tliree  dillerent  rows.  Six  paral- 
lel rows  of  wliolc-loiie  inlervals  are  thus  pro- 
duced. The  ke\board  slants,  the  keys  are  round- 
ed on  both  sides,  and  the  sharps  and  Hats  are 
distinguished  by  black  bauds.  A  freer  use  of  the 
fingers  is  claimed  lliau  with  the  accepted  key- 
board. By  reason  of  the  many  rows,  the  hand 
can  maintain  its  natural  position  with  the  lung 
fuigcrs  on  the  upper  notes  and  tlie  shorter  ones 
on  Die  lower.  All  scales  and  chords  have  uni- 
form fingering,  the  relative  position  being  the 
same  in  all  keys,  and  the  only  necessary  change 
is  to  raise  or  lower  the  entire  hand.  The  octave 
is  brought  within  the  stretch  of  the  si.\th  on  the 
ordinary  keyboard,  and  half  tones  may  be  playeil 
legato  with  one  linger.  The  new  keyboard  can 
be  adapted  to  any  |)ianofortc.  grand,  upriglit.  or 
square,  witliiiut  harm  to  tlie  instrument.  Chro- 
matic scales  in  tliirds.  sixths,  and  octaves  can 
be  executed  with  as  nuich  facility  as  the  ordi- 
nary scale  on  the  ordinary  pianoforte,  because 
one  performer  can  produce  ellccls  that  now  are 
obtainable  only  in  four-hand  playing. 

JAN  MAYEN  (yiin  mi'cn)  ISLAND.  A 
volcanic  i>hin(l  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  situated  be- 
tween latitudes  70°  411'  and  71°  !)'  N.  and  between 
longitudes  7°  53'  and  0°  5'  \V.,  about  220  miles 
north-northeast  of  Iceland  (Map:  Arctic  Re- 
gions, J  5).  It  is  oblong  in  shape,  and  has  an 
area  of  aliout  100  square  miles.  The  surface 
is  generally  mountainous,  and  reaches  in  the 
extinct  volcano.  Beerenberg,  in  the  north,  an 
altitude  of  0000  feet  or  more.  There  are  some 
active  volcanoes  on  the  island,  and  a  number  of 
glaciers.  Tlic  mean  aiuiual  temperature  is  some- 
what less  than  28°  1*'.  The  island  has  no  per- 
manent population,  but  is  occasionally  visited  by 
scalers  from  Scotland  and  Norway.  In  1882-83 
Jan  Mayen  Island  was  the  seat  of  an  Austrian 
meteorological  station.  Probably  sighted  by  Hud- 
son in  1007,  the  island  was  rediscovered  in  Iflll 
by  Jan  Mayen,  after  whom  it  is  named. 

JANMOT,  zhaN'mcV,  Anne  Fr.vncois  Louis 
(18I5-n2).  A  French  painter.  He  was  born  in 
Lyons,  and  studied  there,  and  in  Paris  under 
Ingres.  After  making  his  debut  at  the  Salon 
with  a  religious  painting  (1840),  he  began  at 
Lyons  the  production  of  a  large  fresco  called 
"La  C6ne"  I1S4.5I.  and  afterwards  painted 
others  that  may  be  seen  in  Bonleaux.  Saint- 
Germain-en-Laye,  Toulon,  and  elsewhere.  But 
his  most  ambitious  A'ork  is  "Le  poiMnc  de  ITime." 
a  series  of  mystical  compositions,  upon  which 
he  worked  for  ten  years,  writing  also  an  ex- 
planatory poem.  M.  Janmot  is  best  known  as  a 
painter  of  religious  subjects,  but  he  also  wrote 
an  interesting  book.  Opinion  d'un  artiste  sur 
Vart    (1SS7K 

JANNES,  jan'ez.  .\>n)  JAMBRES,  iamlirez. 
or,  according  to  some  authorities.  Mamiires. 
According  to  an  apocryphal  legend,  the  names  of 
two  Egj'ptian  magicians  who  were  selected  as 
most  capable  of  resisting  Moses  (cf.  Ex.  vii.  11. 
etc.;  II.  Tim.  iii.  8).  The  origin  of  the  legend 
is  uncertain.  The  names  are  Hebrew',  and  their 
frequent  mention  in  .Jewish  literature  (Tarrjum 
of  .Jonathan.  Tnhnud.  etc.)  evidences  the  wide 
currency  of  the  story  in  .Jewish  circles.  It  was 
also  known  to  pagan  writers,  possibly  as  early  as 
Plinv.     According  to  Origen  and  the  Decretum 


(iclasii,  there  was  an  apocryphal  book  of  Jannes 
and  Jaudircs.  (Jrigen  supposed  that  Paul  de- 
pended on  this  for  the  statement  in  11.  Timothy, 
though  the  Apostle  may  have  alluded  only  to  a 
well-known  story  for  the  sake  of  illustration, 
without  being  acquainted  witli  the  book. 

JANNET,  zha'na',  Claioio  (1844-1)4).  A 
French  jiublicist,  born  in  Paris.  He  studied 
for  the  bar,  and  afterwards  became  professor 
of  political  economy  at  the  Catholic  liniversity  of 
Paris.  His  works  include:  l)e  I'itat  pn-sent  et 
de  I'avenir  dcs  assucialions  eoupCratiies  (1807)  ; 
L'Internalionale  et  la  yuvstion  sociale  (1871); 
Les  institutions  sociulcs  el  le  droit  civile  a  Nparte 
(1874);  Les  Etats-Unis  contemporains  (1875; 
4th  ed.  1888),  an  important  work;  Les  soeivl('s 
secretes  (1870);  Les  preeurseiirs  de  la  franc- 
ntaconncrie  (1887);  V/C  socialisme  d'etat  et  la 
reforme  sociiile  (1889);  and  Le  capital,  la  spd- 
cuhition  et  la  finance  au  XlXinie  siccle  (1892). 
In  theory  .Tannet  was  a  discijile  of  Le  Play. 

JAN'NEY,  Sami-ei,  Maci'IIEkson  (1801-80). 
.\n  Aiiurican  (,)uakcr  preacher  and  historical 
biographer,  born  in  Loudoun  County.  Va.  He 
was  a  mendjcr  of  the  Ilicksite  Society  of  Friends, 
a  superintendent  of  Indian  all'airs  (1809),  and 
the  author  of  a  poem  The  Country  Hchoolhouse 
(1825),  as  well  as  Concersations  on  Religious 
Subjects  (1835)  :  Uistorical  Sketch  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  (1847)  :  Life  of  I'enn  (18.52)  ;  Life 
of  Fox  (1855);  and  llistort/  of  the  h'rlipious 
Soeietii  of  Friends  from  Its  Rise  to  1828  (18G7). 

JANOW,  ja'nAv,  Matthias  VON  (?-1394).  A 
precursor  of  Huss.  Of  his  early  history  little 
is  known.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Prague,  and  spent  six  years  at  the  University 
of  Paris.  Visiting  Rome,  he  was  appointed  in 
1381  canon  and  confessor  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Prague,  and  continued  to  perform  the  duties  of 
the  office  until  his  death.  In  his  book,  Regula 
Veteris  et  Sovi  Testamcnti.  he  alleges  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  Church  in  all  its  parts,  and  ex- 
plains the  causes  of  it.  He  died  in  1394,  and 
sixteen  years  later  his  works  were  burned  with 
those  of  Wiclif. 

JANS,  yiins,  Anneke  or  Annetje  (  ?-1003). 
An  early  Dutch  colonist  of  New  Netberland.  fa- 
mous because  of  lawsuits  concerning  her  farm 
between  her  heirs  and  the  corporation  of  Trinity 
Churcli.  New  York  City.  Slie  emigrated  from 
Holland  to  New  Netherland  with  her  husband, 
Roeloff  .Jansen,  in  1030.  In  1030  the  hitter  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  02  acres  of  land  on  Manhattan 
Island,  extending  from  the  present  Warren  Street 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Pesbrosses  Street,  and 
lying  between  Broadway  and  the  Htidson  River. 
Soon  afterwards  .Jansen  died,  and  she  married 
the  Dutch  dominie  Evcrardus  Bogardus  (q.v.). 
In  1054.  after  her  husband's  death,  she  secured 
a  patent  to  the  farm  in  her  own  name,  and  later 
removed  to  .Mbany.  where  she  died.  leaving  her 
property  to  be  divided  among  ber  eight  svirviving 
children.  After  the  English  had  taken  posses- 
sion, in  1004."  all  property-holders  were  required 
to  secure  new  titles  for  tlicir  lands.  Accordingly, 
the  heirs  secured  a  new  patent  for  the  farm  from 
Oovernor  Nicolls.  on  March  27.  1007.  Four  years 
later.  March  9.  1071.  the  property  was  sold  to 
Governor  Lovelace,  all  of  the  heirs  signing  the 
deed  of  transfer  except  the  wife  and  child  of  Cor- 
nelius Bogardus.  a  son  of  Anneke  and  her  second 
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husband,  who  had  died  in  1666.  It  is  largely 
upon  this  omission  that  the  subsequent  suits  have 
been  based.  Upon  the  recall  of  Governor  Lovehice 
(q.v. ),  the  Government  confiscated  the  Jans  farm, 
and  subsequently  granted  it  to  Trinity  Church 
by  a  patent  sealed  on  Xovember  23,  1705.  In 
1749  Cornelius  Brower,  a  descendant  of  the  Cor- 
nelius Bogardus  whose  heirs  had  not  signed,  took 
forcible  possession  of  a  portion  of  the  farm,  and 
on  being  evicted  began  an  action  against  Trinity 
Church,  which  was  decided  against  him.  In 
1757  he  made  another  unsuccessful  attempt. 
Another  Cornelius  Bogardus  took  possession 
of  part  of  the  estate  in  1784.  and  held  it 
until  he  was  evicted  by  the  courts  in  1786. 
His  son  .John  brought  suit  in  18.30  to  se- 
cure one-thirtieth  of  the  farm  and  a  proportion- 
ate share  of  back  rents.  In  order  to  secure  the 
money  necessary  to  carry  on  this  suit,  he  sent 
circulars  to  all  the  descendants  of  Anneke  Jans 
asking  them  to  contribute,  which  they  did  most 
liberally  until  1847,  when  judgment  was  again 
given  for  the  church.  Since  then  there  have  been 
several  other  suits  brought  by  the  heirs,  but 
they  have  been  uniformly  decided  in  favor  of  the 
defendants.  Consult:  Nash,  Atmeke  Jans  Bogar- 
dus: Her  Farm,  and  How  it  iecame  the  Property 
of  Trinity  Church,  Sew  York  (New  York,  1896)  ; 
Handford's  Chancery  Reports  (vol.  iv.,  pp.  633- 
672)  ;  Schuyler's  Colonial  New  York  {vol.  ii.)  ; 
and  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine  for  May,  1885. 

JANS,  .I.\NSEX  Enkel.  An  Austrian  histo- 
rian of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  wrote  a 
Welichronik,  entirely  worthless  as  history,  but 
containing  many  anecdotes  and  tales,  which  give 
it  a  certain  literary  value  (edited  by  Strauch  in 
.][onumenta  Germaniw  Historica.  vol.  ii..  part  i., 
1891),  and  a  Fiirstenbuch  (edited  by  Ranch  in 
Hcriptores  Rerum  Austriacarum,  vol.  i..  1790). 
which,  though  equally  unscientific,  describes  the 
reigns  of  the  Austrian  dukes  Leopold  VII.  and 
Frederick  the  Quarrelsome  with  a  good  deal  of 
picturesqueness  and  vigor. 

JANSEN,  y-in'sen,  Oi.At-.s  (1714-78).  A 
Swedish  naturalist,  bom  at  Christianstadt.  He 
went  to  Germany  for  his  education,  and  was  ap- 
pointed professor  at  Tiibingen  University.  Thence 
he  went  to  a  similar  position  at  Copenhagen,  and 
in  1764  he  was  ordered  by  the  Danish  Government 
to  make  researches  in  South  America,  but  his 
travels  extended  north  to  Central  America  and 
Florida.  His  published  works  include:  Den 
fle.ist  in  den  Naturvidenskahen  og  naturens  almin- 
delige  laere  (1773)  ;  Neue  Reisen  durch  Brasilien 
vnd  Peru  (1775)  ;  Neue  Reisen  dureh  Louisiana 
vnd  Nueva  Espafia  (1776);  Anmnrkningar  ons 
Historia  Xaturalis  och  climated  af  Xye  England 
og  Xiie  f^panien   (1778). 

JANSENISM.  The  name  applied  to  the  doc- 
trines of  a  party  in  the  Church  of  France  which 
led  to  bitter  controversies  in  the  last  half  of  the 
seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  was  a  combination  of  three  difTer- 
ent  tendencies.  On  the  more  abstnise  theological 
side,  it  derived  from  the  doctrines  of  .Jansenius, 
Bishop  of  Ypres.  on  the  question  of  grace,  and 
took  its  name  from  him ;  a  second  equally  strong 
tendency  carried  the  .Tansenists  into  opposition 
to  the  current  practice  in  regard  to  the  sacra- 
ments .Tnd  the  spiritiial  life,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  influence  of  the  .Ahbo  de  SaintCvran: 
while  a  third  characteristic  was  a  spirit  of  oppo- 


sition to  the  Government  which  made  them  the 
legitimate  heirs  of  the  Fronde.  The  first  two 
tendencies  found  determined  opponents  in  the 
Jesuits,  whose  stand  on  the  question  of  grace 
and  whose  practice  in  moral  theologj-  was  at- 
tacked by  them;  and  the  third  brought  the  lead- 
ers of  the  party  into  conflict  with  the  absolute 
monarchy  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  Reformation,  with  its  special  doctrines  as 
to  original  sin  and  justification,  had  tended  to 
recall  attention  to  the  didicult  questions  of  grace 
and  man's  free  will.  Since  the  famous  contro- 
versy in  the  fifth  century  between  Saint  Augus- 
tine on  one  side  and  Pelagius  and  .lohu  Cassian 
on  the  other,  the  doctrines  of  the  latter,  who 
exaggerated  the  part  played  by  the  human  will 
(see  Fbee  Will)  at  the  expense  of  divine  grace, 
had  taken  their  place  in  the  list  of  heresies,  while 
that  of  Saint  Augustine  had  held  the  field. 
Adopted  by  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  Do- 
minicans in  the  thirteenth  century,  it  was  op- 
posed to  some  extent  by  the  Franciscan  Duns 
Scotus.  and  became  a  constant  source  of  contro- 
versy between  the  two  Orders.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  the  discussion  became  more  violent,  es- 
pecially at  the  University  of  Louvain,  where 
Michel  de  Bay,  known  as  Baius.  taught  what  pro- 
fessed to  be  the  Augustinian  doctrine,  but  was 
actually  a  violent  exaggeration  of  it,  not  a  little 
resembling  that  of  Calvin.  At  the  same  time  the 
L'niversity  of  Salamanca  was  agitated  by  cognate 
questions,  and  the  theses  of  the  Dominican  Banez 
and  the  Jesuit  Molina  arrayed  the  Orders 
against  each  other.  Clement  VIII.  established  a 
special  congregation  called  De  Auxiliis  Gratice, 
to  consider  these  questions,  but  his  successor, 
Paul  v.,  finally,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  forbade 
the  two  parties  to  accuse  each  other  of  heresy, 
thus  leaving  the  question,  in  a  sense',  open. 

The  publication,  in  1640.  of  the  Augustinus  of 
Jansenius  (q.v.).  added  new  vigor  to  the  con- 
troversy. Its  theories  about  the  relation  of 
grace  to  human  nature,  singularly  close  to  Cal- 
vin's views,  were  immediately  attacked  by  the 
Jesuits.  By  the  bull  In  eminenti  of  1642.  Urban 
VIII.  confirmed  the  prohibition  of  it  by  the  In- 
quisition as  contravening  the  decree  of  Paul  V. 
and  as  renewing  some  of  the  condemned  proposi- 
tions of  Baius.  But  this  did  not  put  an  end  to 
its  influence.  .Jansenius's  friend.  Saint-Cyran, 
had  succeeded  in  grouping  around  him  at  Port- 
Royal  a  community  imbued  with  similar  doc- 
trines; it  was  small  in  numbers,  but  strong  in 
personal  character.  Besides  Antoine  Arnauld, 
who  beeame  the  leader  of  the  party  on  Saint- 
Cyran's  death  in  1643.  and  others  of  his  family, 
it  included  the  learned  Lemaltre  de  Sacy.  the 
moralist  Xicole.  the  preacher  Singlin.  and  Pascal. 
In  1643  Arnauld.  in  his  book  Dp  la  frequente 
communion,  attacked  the  practice  of  the  ■Jesuits 
in  regard  to  the  sacraments :  and  later,  Pascal,  in 
his  celebrated  Lettres  a  un  prorincial  (1656-57). 
with  the  most  brilliant  irony  but  with  very  little 
regard  for  the  rules  of  fair  controversy,  made  an 
onslaught  on  their  moral  theology.  But  the  so- 
ciety pursued  its  end.  It  had  a  certain  number 
of  propositions  from  the  Augustinus  submitted 
to  the  theological  faculty  of  Paris,  and  five  of 
them  were  eventtially  presented  to  the  Holy  See 
for  judgment,  by  eicrhtv-eight  bishops.  By  the 
b\tll  Cum  oecasionr  of  Mav  31,  1653.  Innocent  X. 
declared  these  five  heretical.  They  were  as  fol- 
lows :      ( 1 )    Certain  commandments  of  God  are 
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impossible  to  just  persons  even  desiring  an<l 
endcHvoring  to  keep_  them,  according  to  the 
Blrcnglh  wliicli  tlipy  then  possess;  and  such 
grace  as  would  render  them  possible  is  lucking 
to  them.  (2)  In  the  state  of  fallen  nature  in- 
ternal grace  is  never  resisted.  (3)  In  order  to 
merit  and  demerit  in  the  state  of  fallen  nature, 
freedom  from  necessity  is  not  required  of  man, 
but  it  sullices  that  there  be  frceiUim  from  con- 
straint. (4)  The  Semi-Pelagians  admilled  the 
necessity  of  inlcrnal  prcvenient  grace  for  eaoli 
separate  act,  and  even  for  tlie  beginning  of  faitli; 
their  heresy  consisted  in  this,  that  they  con- 
sidered that  grace  to  be  such  as  the  will  of  man 
might  either  resist  or  obey.  (5)  It  is  a  Semi- 
Pelagian  error  to  say  that  Christ  died  or  shed 
His  blood  for  all  men  absolutely. 

The  Jansenists  attempted  to  evade  the  force 
of  this  bull  by  contending  that  tlie  live  proposi- 
tions were  not  found  in  the  Au<iii.<iliiuis,  or  at 
least  not  in  the  sense  in  which  they  were  con- 
demned, and  pointed  out  that  Papa!  infallibility 
(q.v. )  did  not  extend  to  questions  of  fact;  there- 
fore, they  maintained,  the  book  was  not  really 
condemned.  Tlie  propositions  may  not  have  been 
there — Louis  XIV.  commissioned  the  Comte  de 
Grammont  to  read  the  book  and  see  if  they  were, 
and  the  witty  courtier  reported  that  if  they  were, 
they  were  there  incognito — but  it  was  indispu- 
table that  they  represented  the  very  pith  and 
marrow  of  the  .Tansenist  position.  Alexander 
VII.  renewed  their  condenuiation,  declaring  ex- 
])ressly  that  they  were  found  in  the  book,  and 
condemned  in  the  sense  there  given  to  them. 
Later,  he  drew  lip  a  formulary  to  be  signed  by 
all  the  bishops  and  religious  of  France,  in  these 
terms:  "I  submit  myself  sincerely  to  the  con- 
stitution of  our  holy  Father  Innocent  X..  and  T 
cor*Ienm  with  heart  and  mouth  the  doctrine  of 
the  five  propositions  of  Cornelius  .Tansenius, 
which  the  Pope  and  bishops  have  condemned — 
a  doctrine  which  is  not  that  of  Saint  Augustine, 
whom  .Tansenius  has  ill  explained,  and  is  con- 
trary to  the  true  meaning  of  that  great  doctor." 
The  community  of  Port-Royal  refused  to  sign,  in 
spite  of  Bossuet's  persuasions  and  severe  pres- 
sure from  the  Government ;  and  four  bishops 
were  willing  to  sign  only  with  a  reservation  that 
they  believed  themselves  to  owe  nothing  more 
than  'respectful  silence'  to  a  decision  of  the 
Church  in  matters  of  fact.  Tliey  were  about  to 
be  deposed,  when  Clement  IX.  came  to  the  pon- 
tifical throne  in  1607.  After  complicated  nego- 
tiations, the  new  Pope  managed  to  arrange  a 
compromise  (KiOS)  ;  and  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties, which  lasted  for  thirty-four  years,  was 
known  as  the  "Clementine  Peace.' 

During  this  period  the  .Jansenists  strengthened 
themselves  in  a  number  of  dioceses  and  in  some 
religions  Orders,  insisting  especially  upon  strict- 
ness in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments. 
Their  whole  attitude,  in  fact,  moral,  dogmatic, 
and  political,  had  many  points  of  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  English  Puritans  of  a  generation 
earlier.  On  Amanld's  death  in  1004.  the  former 
Oratorian  Qnesncl  (q.v.)  succeeded  to  the  leader- 
ship. The  controversy  once  more  revived  in  an 
acute  form,  with  the  celebrated  'Case  of  Con- 
science,' by  which  the  .Jansenists  subtly  endeav- 
ored to  make  their  doctrines  appear  approved. 
Clement  XI..  however,  reiterated  the  disapproval 
of  his  predecessors  in  170.3.  and  by  the  bull" 
Vineam  Domini  of  1705.    The  French  Parlements, 


among  the  legal  minds  of  which  Jansenism  found 
many  sui)i)orters,  refu.sed  to  accept  the  brief 
Univcrsi  Doiiiinici  by  which,  in  1708,  the  Pope 
condemned  t^uesnel's  RvfUxions  morahs ;  and 
the  weak  character  of  Cardinal  do  Noailles,  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  gave  them  courage.  Louis,  who 
persi-stently  disliked  tbcm  as  ]iicvenling  the  real- 
ization of  his  ideal  of  perfect  unity  in  Churcli  and 
State,  asked  tlie  Pope  definitely  to  ]nit  an  end 
to  these  confusions.  After  two  j-ears'  further 
investigation,  Clement  XI.  issued  the  constitu- 
tion I'nifiiiiitiis,  which  condemned  101  proposi- 
tions taken  from  Quesnel's  works.  Cardinal  de 
Noailles  and  fifteen  other  bishops  made  ditrt- 
culties  about  its  reception;  the  universities  of 
Paris,  Rheims,  anil  Xantes  declared  against  it; 
the  Parlements  protected  the  .Jansenists  ;  and  after 
the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  the  regent,  the  Duke  ot 
Orleans,  took  a  dubious  position.  In  1717  Car- 
dinal de  Xoailles  appealed  from  the  bull  "to 
a  better-advised  Pope  and  a  general  council," 
and  several  bishops  joined  him,  constituting  the 
party  of  the  .\ppellants.  When  he  died,  after 
making  his  submission,  in  1729,  they  gradually 
lost  strength,  and  not  even  the  miracles  sup- 
posed to  have  been  wrought  by  the  deacon  Paris 
(.see  CoxviLSlONARiES)  could  restore  them  to 
their  former  position.  Their  spirit,  however,  re- 
mained active  up  to  the  Revolution,  and  showed 
itself  especially  in  the  war  against  the  .Jesuits. 
It  spread  to  some  extent  in  Germany  and  Italy, 
and  had  its  influence  on  the  ecclesiastical  inno- 
vations proposed  by  the  Emperor  .Joseph  II. 

As  an  organization,  it  was  able  to  prolong  its 
existence  only  in  Holland,  where,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  formal  schism 
arose.  In  1723  the  chapter  of  I'trecht  undertook 
to  restore  the  extinct  archbishopric  of  tliat  city, 
and  they  have  maintained  a  succession  ever  since, 
claiming  this  to  be  the  Church  of  Holland,  and 
creating  also  bishops  of  Haarlem  and  Deventer. 
After  the  Vatican  Council  of  1S70,  they  entered 
into  relations  with  the  Old  Catholics  (q.v.),  and 
consecrated  the  first  bishop  of  the  new  .sect. 

Consult:  Jervis.  Historij  of  the  Church  of 
France  (2  vols.,  London,  1872)  ;  Rapin.  His- 
toirc  du  Janscnisme,  ed.  Domenech  (Paris, 
1SG5)  ;  Mcmoirrs  (III  pi  re  h'liiihi  siir  Vcfilise, 
lG'i'i-09.  ed.  Aubineau  (lb.,  180,5)  ;  Saintc-Beuve, 
Port-llotial  (7  vols.,  ib.,  1840-42;  3d  ed.  1807-71)  ; 
id.,  FJuihs  d'histoire  prirce,  confcnant  drs  di'Inilft 
inconnux  sitr  le  premier  }.ans6nisme  (ib.,  180.5)  ; 
Bouvier,  Etude  critique  sur  le  jintsfnisme 
(Strassburg.  18G4)  ;  Fuzet,  Les  jansfnisteii  du 
XV I  lime  Slide  (Paris.  1877)  ;  Rocquain.  L'csprit 
rh-oUition)inire  araiit  la  Revolution,  ni'i-SO  (ib., 
1878)  :  Seche.  Les  derniers  jaiiscnistes  (ib.,  1801- 
92)  ;  Xcale,  Uistorii  of  the  So-Called  Jansenisl 
f'liurrh  of  Holland  (London,  1858)  ;  and  seo 
.Jan.sexivs;  Pascal:  Arnauld,  Axtoixe;  Du- 
VEKGIEI!  DE  Hauranxe:   ^Iolina  ;   Ba.tis;   Gal- 

I.ICAN   ClIIROH  ;  PoRT-R0YAL-DES-CnAlIl>.S. 

JANSE'NIUS  (Latinized  form  of  Jax.sen, 
Dutdi  prun.  yan'scn).  CoRXELlus  (1585-1GS8). 
A  Dutch  theologian,  who  gave  his  n!>me  to  the 
Jansenist  school.  He  was  born  near  Leerdam,  in 
the  N'ctherlands,  and  made  his  studies  at  Utrecht 
and  Louvain.  partly  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Jesuits,  whose  society  he  thought  of  entering,  but 
was  discouraged  by  them.  During  his  theological 
studies  in  the  college  founded  at  I^ouvain  by 
Adrian  VI..  he  came  tinder  the  influence  of  .Jaco- 
bus  .Jansonius,    an    ardent    supporter   of   Bajus 
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(q.v. ),  and  became  intimate  -with  Duvergier  de 
Hauianne  (q.v.),  better  known  as  the  Abbe  de 
Saint-C'3"ran,  whom  he  followed  to  Paris  and  to 
Bayonne.  He  came  back  to  Louvain  in  1G17  aa 
head  of  the  new  Dutch  College  of  Saint  Pul- 
cheria,  and  acquired  much  influence  as  a  teacher. 
In  concert  with  Saint-CVran  he  agitated  reforms 
in  the  Church,  especially  in  the  administration  of 
the  sacraments,  and  a  discussion  of  the  doctrine 
of  grace  which  w-as  to  have  far-reaching  conse- 
quences. In  16.36,  on  the  nomination  of  Philip 
IV.  of  Spain,  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Ypres.  and 
died  there  two  years  later,  in  good  standing  and 
apparently  unconscious  of  the  results  which 
were  to  follow  the  publication  two  years  later  of 
his  great  work,  Augiistinus,  sen  Doctrina  Hancti 
Attgustini.  See  jAXSEXiSil;  and  consult  Van 
den  Peerenboom,  Cornelius  Janscnius,  septieme 
eveque  d'Ypres,  sa  mort,  son  testament,  ses  epi- 
iaphes   (Bruges,  1882). 

JANSON,  yan'son,  Kristofer  Nagel  (1841 
—  ) .  A  Norwegian  novelist,  born  at  Bergen.  He 
studied  theology  at  the  University  of  Christiania. 
and  afterwards  interested  himself  in  the  advance- 
ment of  popular  education,  improving  his  own  bv 
sojourns  in  Italy.  From  1882  till  1892  he  was 
minister  to  a  Unitarian  congregation  of  his 
countrymen  in  Minneapolis,  ilinn.,  and  became 
editor  of  the  Norwegian  periodical,  Haamanden, 
published  there.  Besides  poems  and  dramas,  his 
publications  include  numerous  novels,  such  as: 
I'raa  Bygdom  (1866)  ;  Han  og  ho  (1872)  ;  Marit 
Skjolle  (1868);  Torgrim  (1872);  Fraa  Dan- 
sJcetidi  (1875);  and'  Den  Bergtelcne  (1876), 
which  has  been  translated  into  English  as  The 
SpelhBound  Fiddler. 

JANSON,  zha>'s5x',  Vwtl  (1840—).  A  Bel- 
gian advocate  and  politician,  bom  at  Herstal. 
He  first  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  speeches 
on  social  reform  topics  delivered  at  the  labor 
unions  in  Li&ge  and  elsewhere,  and  in  1877  he 
T\as  sent  to  Parliament,  where  he  went  at  once 
to  the  front  as  a  debater,  and  the  following  year 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Liberal  Cabinet.  After- 
wards he  joined  some  Deputies  of  the  Extreme 
Left  in  the  formation  of  a  radical  party,  claiming 
an  extension  of  the  suffrage,  thus  making  a  split 
in  the  Liberals.  They  reunited  in  1880.  after  M. 
Janson  had  been  out  of  Parliament  for  five  years, 
and  he  once  more  brought  his  eloquence  to  bear 
upon  universal  suffrage,  a  question  which  was 
agitating  the  entire  country.  The  Liberals  of 
the  Extreme  Left  were  at  last  obliged  to  com- 
promise with  the  party  of  the  Bight  and  bring 
in  universal  suffrage,  with  plural  voting  (1894). 

JANSSEN,  jan'sen,  Joir.A.xxES  (1829-91).  A 
German  liistorian.  He  was  born  at  Xanten  on 
the  Rhine,  was  educated  at  the  universities  of 
Louvain,  Bonn,  and  Berlin,  and  became  a  priest 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  ISGO.  He  was 
also  professor  at  a  gymnasium  in  Frankfort- 
on-the-JIain.  and  in  1880  became  domestic  prel- 
ate to  the  Pope.  His  historical  works  are  as 
follows:  Frankreichs  Fheingrlustc  (1861:  2d 
ed.  1883)  :  Hchiller  als  Hisforiker  (1863:  2d  ed. 
1S70)  :  Ziir  Genesis  der  ersten  Teihing  Polens 
(186.5)  :  Giisfnv  Adolph  in  Dentschland  (1865)  ; 
Franl.-^iirfs  Reichskorrespondenz  vnn  1316  his 
lotn  (1863-66):  Zeif-  tind  Lebenshilder  (1875; 
3d  ed.  1879)  ,  Friedrich  Leopold.  Graf  zu  Sltol- 
hei-g  (1876-77;  2d  ed.  1882)  ;  and  Gescliichte  des 
detttschen  Volkes  seit  dein  Ausgang  des  Mittelal- 


ters    (1877-80),   his   principal   work,   which   has 
gone  through  fourteen  editions. 

JANSSEN,  Peter  (1844—).  A  German  his- 
torical painter,  born  at  Diisseldorf,  son  of  the  en- 
graver Theodor  .Janssen  (1817-94),  by  whom  he 
was  first  instructed  before  studying  at  the  Acad- 
emy under  Karl  Sohn  and  Bendemann.  He  was 
intrusted  with  a  series  of  decorative  works  whose 
masterly  composition  and  technique  won  him  the 
reputation  of  one  of  the  foremost  modern  his- 
torical painters  in  Germany.  He  became  pro- 
fessor at  the  Diisseldorf  Academy  in  1877,  and 
its  director  in  1895,  and  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Berlin  Academy  in  1885.  His  more  impor- 
tant mural  paintings  include:  ''The  Colonization 
of  the  Baltic  Coast"  (1872),  in  the  E.xchange 
at  Bremen;  "The  Jlyth  of  Prometheus,"  in  twelve 
compositions,  in  the  second  Cornelius  Room  of 
the  National  Gallery  in  Berlin;  "Seven  Momen- 
tous Episodes  in  the  History  of  Erfurt"  (1882), 
Town  Hall,  Erfurt ;  "Human  Life,"  "Imagina- 
tion," "Beauty,"  and  "Nature,"  in  the  Aula  of 
the  Diisseldorf  Academy.  Of  his  oil  paintings,  the 
"Denial  of  Peter"  is  in  the  Academy  at  Phila- 
delphia; the  "Infancy  of  Bacchus"  (1882)  ex- 
cited great  admiration  at  the  International  Ex- 
hibition in  Munich;  and  "Walther  Dodde  and  the 
Peasants  of  Berg  Before  the  Battle  of  Worringen, 
1288"  (Diisseldorf  Gallery),  a  composition  of 
great  dramatic  power,  containing  many  life-size 
figures,  was  awarded  the  great  gold  medal  in 
Berlin  in  1893.— His  brother,  Karl  (1855 — ), 
born  at  Diisseldorf,  became  known  as  a  sculptor 
of  no  mean  ability.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Acad- 
emy in  his  native  city,  where  he  was  appointed 
professor  in  1893. 

JANSSEN,  zhax'sax',  Pierre  Jct-es  CfisAB 
( 1824 —  ) .  A  French  astronomer,  bom  in  Paris. 
Chosen  to  report  upon  natural  phenomena  in 
different  parts  of  the  glolje.  he  went  to  Pei'U  in 
1857  to  locate  the  magnetic  equator,  and  to 
Italy  (1861-64),  to  take  observations  of  the 
solar  spectrum.  For  several  years  he  made  a 
specialty  of  sun  eclipses,  and  he  escaped  from 
besieged  Paris  (1870)  in  a  balloon,  so  as  not 
to  miss  the  Algerian  obscuration.  The  thesis 
he  wrote  for  his  degree  of  doctor  of  science, 
L'ahsorption  de  la  chaleur  rayonnmtte  ohsciire 
dans  les  milieux  de  Vwil.  made  a  sensation  in 
1860,  and  he  aided  in  discovering  the  corona, 
through  his  observations  of  the'  solar  eclipse 
from  Guntoor.  India  (1868).  The  year  1874 
found  him  in  Japan,  watching  the  transit  of 
Venus,  and  the  following  year  he  went  as  as- 
tronomer with  the  English  expedition  to  Siam. 
In  1875  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the  Jleudon 
Observatory,  which  he  was  instrumental  in  es- 
tablishing, and  in  1891  he  began  his  ascents  of 
Jlont  Blanc,  which  resulted  in  the  erection  of  the 
observatories  there. 

JANSSEN  (.Joxsox)  VAN  CEULEN.  Cor- 
xeliu.s  (1593-1664?).  An  English  portrait 
painter.  He  was  probably  born  in  London,  and 
from  1618  was  the  fashionable  portrait  painter 
at  Court.  His  patronage  declined  after  the  ar- 
rival of  Van  Dyck.  and  during  the  Parliamentary 
wars  he  migrated  to  Holland,  finally  settling  at 
Amsterdam,  where  he  died  during  or  before 
1664.  His  portraits  include  those  of  Charles  I., 
at  Chatsworth ;  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  at 
Welbeck  Abbey:  John  "Milton  as  a  boy.  in  private 
possession,   London ;    "The   Magistrates,"   Hague 
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Museum.    Other  examples  are  in  the  museums  of 
Dresden,  Brunswick.  Kottcrdam.  and  Lille. 

JANSSENS  VAN  NUYSSEN,  van  noi'sfn, 
Abraham  i  l")7.")Iii:J2 ) .  An  eniiiicnt  Flemish 
painter,  born  in  -Vntwerp,  where,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  became  the  pupil  of  Jan  Snellinck. 
He  was  admitted  as  a  master  into  the  Guild  of 
Saint  Luke  in  ItiOI.  was  its  dean  in  ItiOOOT,  and 
then  visited  Italy.  A  contemporary  of  Kubens, 
he  ranks  ne.\t  to  him  among  the  Flemish  masters 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  es|K'cially  as  a  eolor- 
ist,  and  occasionally  surpasses  him  in  the  correct 
drawing  of  his  figures.  Torchlight  and  other  ar- 
tificial effects  were  treated  by  liim  with  e.xcep- 
tional  skill.  Of  his  biblical,  allegorical,  and 
mythological  subjects  there  are  in  the  Antwerp 
^Museum  a  "Madonna,"  an  '"Adoration  of  the 
^lagi."  and  "Sealdis"  (an  allegorical  represen- 
tation of  the  river  god  of  the  Scheldt)  ;  in  the 
Brussels  Museum,  '"Old  Age  Kcsting  on  Faith 
and  Hope:"  in  the  Cassel  Gallery.  "Diana  and 
Nymphs  Watched  by  Satyrs:"  in  the  Berlin  Mu- 
seum, "Vertunmus  and  Pomona"  and  "Meleager 
and  Atalanta;"  and  in  the  Vienna  Museum,  "\'e- 
r.us  and  Adonis"  and  "'Day  and  Xight."  His 
finest  prmluctions.  liowever.  jire  to  he  seen  in  the 
churches  of  Flanders,  notably  an  "Entombment" 
and  "iladonna  with  Saints."  in  the  Church  of  the 
Carmelites  at  Antwerp,  and  an  "Ecce  Homo" 
and  "Descent  from  the  Cross,"  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Saint  Bavon  at  Ghent. 

JANUA'RIUS,  Saint.  A  martyr  of  the 
Christian  faitii  under  Diocletian,  and  patron 
saint  of  Naples.  He  was  Bishop  of  Benevento, 
Bnd  suffered  martyrdom  by  beheading  at  Puteoli. 
His  day  is  September  lOth.  His  body  is  pre- 
served at  Xaples  in  the  crypt  of  the  cathedral, 
and  in  a  chapel  of  the  same  church  are  also  pre- 
served the  liead  of  the  martyr  and  two  ]>hials 
iiimpuUrr)  said  to  contain  his  blood.  This  blood 
is  aflimied  to  possess  the  property  of  becoming 
liquid  whenever  brought  near  the  head.  Should 
it  fail  to  do  so,  the  event  is  considered  a  bad 
omen  by  the  people. 

JANUARY.     See  Month. 

JA'NUS.  An  ancient  and  important  Roman 
pod.  whose  name  was  invoked  at  the  beginning  of 
all  religious  ceremonies.  As  to  the  etymology  of  the 
name,  and  its  original  meaning,  two  theories  are 
prominent.  One  considers  it  a  further  formation 
from  the  root  djii.  djnr.  djrr.  by  the  addition  of 
-an,  djnv-an :  as  we  have  Zeis  and  Ziv  in  Greek, 
so  we  have  /ori.9  and  laiitin  in  Latin;  but  while 
in  Greek  the  differentiation  in  form  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  lead  to  the  growth  of  two  separate  di- 
vinities, among  the  Romans  the  separation  was 
complete.  He  is  thus  the  god  of  the  light  and 
heaven,  a  sun-god  according  to  some,  and  this 
origin  certainly  agrees  well  with  his  high  place 
among  the  gods,  and  many  features  of  his  cult. 
The  other  view  connects  the  name  of  the  god 
with  innus  and  inniia.  and  considers  him  as  the 
god  of  the  entrance  and  door,  whether  of  city  or 
house,  as  Vesta  is  the  g.iddess  of  the  hearth.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  many  Roman 
gods,  and  explains  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  spe- 
cial shrine  of  Janus,  the  iajius  fjrminus  which 
formed  an  entrance  to  the  Forum.  Tin's  shrine  was 
simply  two  parallel  arched  jrateways  connected  by 
side  walls,  and  furnished  with  gates.  The  tradition 
of  later  times  declared  that  Kinsr  Xuma  Pom- 
pilius  had  built  the  shrine  and  ordained  that  the 


gates  should  be  closed  only  in  time  of  peace,  and 
that  only  once  (in  B.C.  235)  between  Xuma  and 
Augustus,  who  closed  them  three  times  during 
his  reign,  had  such  a  time  been  known.  If  the 
custom  really  existed  from  early  times,  its  origin 
is  probably  to  be  souglit  in  the  belief  that 
the  lanus  Geminus  was  the  entrance  to  the  sacred 
hearth,  tlic  centre  of  the  city,  and  that  it  would 
be  a  bad  omen  to  close  these  gates  upon  the  ab- 
sent warriors.  Janus  is  preeminently  a  god  of 
the  beginnings,  and  therefore  invoked  at  the  open- 
ing of  each  prayer.  To  him  as  well  as  to  Juno 
offerings  seem  to  have  been  made  on  the  first  day 
of  each  month,  and  his  festival,  the  Agonium.  on 
January  9th,  was  the  first  of  the  Roman  reli- 
gious year.  The  nx  siu-roriim  was  the  special 
priest  of  .Janus,  and  therefore  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  Roman  priests.  The  double-faced  head  of 
the  god  appears  on  the  Roman  as  of  the  early 
coinage,  and  it  is  possible  that  this  is  the  earliest 
representation  of  the  god.  In  later  times  his 
image,  with  the  double  face,  was  set  up  under  the 
arch  in  the  Forum.  .Janus,  though  so  ancient 
and  important  in  the  ritual,  seems  to  have  played 
but  a  small  part  in  the  popular  religion;  his 
cult  is  not  proved  to  have  existed  in  earl}-  times 
outside  of  Rome,  and  votive  inscriptions  are 
veiy  rare.  There  are  traces  of  a  goddess  J.\na, 
the  feminine  parallel  to  Janus,  but  she  never  be- 
came  pnimiiicnt    in   the   State   religion. 

JANUS  QUAD'BIFRONS,  Arch  of.  An 
arched  passage  on  the  P'orum  Boarium  at  Rome. 
It  has  four  fat.-ades  and  was  surmounted  by  a 
second  story,  now  destroyed.  Its  erection  is  as- 
signed to  the  time  of  Constantine.  and  it  appears 
to  have  served  as  a  sort  of  exchange. 

JANVIER,  j-in'vi-a,  Thomas  Allibone  (1849 
—  ).  An  American  journalist  and  novelist,  bom 
in  Philadelphia.  With  a  public-school  education, 
he  began  newspaper  work  in  his  native  city  in 
1870,  and  continued  it  till  18S1.  when  he  went 
to  spend  several  years  in  Colorado.  Xew  and  Old 
Mexico,  sojourns  which  left  their  impression 
upon  his  literary  work.  A  well-known  writer  of 
short  stories.  Janvier  is  specially  skilled  in  the 
delineation  of  the  picturesque  foreign  life  of  Xew 
York,  where  he  lived  in  18S4-94.  His  publi- 
cations include:  Color  Studies  (188.5);  The 
Mexican  Guide  (1887):  The  Aziec  Trennure 
Bouse  ( 1800)  ;  Stones  of  Old  A'eic  Spain  ( 1891 )  ; 
The  Vncle  of  an  AnijcL  and  Other  Stories 
(1891);  An  Emba^ssi/  to  Provence  (1893);  In 
Old  Sew  York  (1894);  In  the  Sarqasso  Sea 
(1898)  :  The  Passing  of  Thomas,  and  Other  Sto- 
ries (1000)  :  and  In  Great  Waters  (1901).— His 
sister.  JL\rgaret  Tiicmson  .Ja.nvter  (1844 — ), 
was  born  in  Xew  Orleans.  She  wrote  imder  the 
pen-name  'Margaret  Vandergrift'  many  juveniles, 
among  which  are  nameworthy:  Vndrr  the  Dog 
.S7ar  (1881);  The  Absent- 11  inded  Fairy,  and 
Other  Verses  (1883)  ;  The  Dead  Doll,  and  Other 
Verses   (1888). 

JA'OK  fnanie  among  the  Knmtchadales).  A 
large,  edible  sculpin  (Mi/oxoccphalus  jaok) , 
which  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  useful 
fishes  of  both  shores  of  Bering  Sea.  It  is  about 
two  feet  long,  reddish  above  and  white  beneath. 
It  is  very  active,  has  extraordinary  tenacity  of 
life,  and  is  e.xtensively  caught  and  smoke-cured 
by  the  Kamtchadales.  who  call  it  'jank.'  and 
Koriaks,  whose  name  for  it  is  'i  laal;'  while  the 
coast  Russians  call  it  'ramsha.' 
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JAPAN,  in  Japanese  NIPPON,  or  NIHON. 

An  empire  eon.sistinjx  of  a  chain  of  islands  lying 
alons  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  and  extending 
from"  latitude  21°  48'  to  50°  50'  N.,  and  from 
longitude  110°  20'  to  156°  32'  E.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  most  northern  island.s  of  the 
Philippine  gi'oup  by  the  Baslii  Channel ;  from 
China  by  the  Formosa  Channel,  70  to  100  miles 
wide;  from  Korea  by  Broughton  Channel,  less 
than  25  miles  in  width;  from  the  Russian  island 
of  Saghalin  by  La  Perouse  Strait,  25  miles  wide, 
and  from  Kamtchatka  by  the  Kiirilc  Strait ; 
wliile  the  wide,  somewhat  secluded  Sea  of  Japan 
lies  in  the  embrace  of  the  main  island  and  Yezo, 
on  the  south  and  east,  and  of  the  east  coast  of 
Korea  and  the  maritime  province  of  Siberian 
Alanchuria  on  the  west  and  north. 

Japan  is  the  name  by  which  the  country  is 
known  to  foreigners,  but  in  .Japan  itself  Nippon 
or  Xihon  is  used,  sometimes  with  the  syllable 
Dai  ('Great")  prefixed  to  it,  and  occasionally  also 
Te  Koku  ('Empire'  or  'Imperial'),  so  that  in 
its  most  expanded  form  the  name  is  Te  Kokii  Dai 
Nippon  (or  Xihon),  that  is.  'The  Empire  of 
Great  Japan.'  The  name  Xihon  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  about  the  year  670.  Down  to  that 
time  Yamato  was  tlie  name,  from  the  province 
adjoining  Kioto,  in  which  .Jimmu  Tenno  (B.C. 
660)  and  the  early  mikados  ruled.  The  Chinese 
have  long  known  the  country  as  Jihpun-Kwoh, 
or  'Sun-origin   Kingdom.' 

The  islands  of  which  the  Empire  is  composed 
are  said  to  number  nearly  4000.  but  of  these 
only  about  500  are  inhabited  or  have  a  coast- 
line of  over  one  ri,  or  about  2.44  miles.  The 
remaining  islands  are  mere  rocks,  sometimes 
covered  with  vegetation,  as  for  example  the  808 
tiny  islets  of  the  Bay  of  Sendai.  collectively 
known  as  ilatsusbima,  or  'Pine  Islands.'  The 
chief  islands  are  five  in  number :  ( 1 1  The  Hondo. 
or  'JIain  Island.'  sometimes  also  designated  as 
Honshiu.  or  'the  JIa  inland,'  and  formerly  but 
incorrectly  named  yippoii.  a  name  which  can  be 
applied  only  to  the  wliole  country.  It  has  an 
area  of  14.492  square  ri  (the  square  ri  being 
equal  to  .5.955  square  miles).  In  shape  it  is  an 
irregular  crescent,  its  concave  side  forming  the 
southeastern  boundary  of  the  Sea  of  .lapan.  Its 
greatest  breadth  is  less  than  200  miles.  It  is 
separated  from  Yezo,  on  the  north,  by  Tsugaru 
Strait,  10  miles  in  width  (through  which  runs  a 
strong  current  from  the  Sea  of  .Japan),  and  from 
the  eastern  part  of  Shikoku,  on  the  southwest, 
by  Kii  Channel.  (2)  Shikoku,  with  an  area 
of  1151  square  ri.  lying  south  of  the  western 
part  of  Hondo,  and  separated  from  it  by  the 
beautiful  land-locked  but  shallow  channel, 
studded  with  islets,  known  to  foreigners  as  the 'In- 
land Sea,'  but  to  the  Japanese  by  different  names 
in  different  parts  of  its  length.  (.3)  Kiushin, 
with  an  area  of  2311  square  ri,  separated  by  the 
narrow  Strait  of  Shimonoseki  from  the  western 
point  of  Hondo,  and  lying  to  the  west  of  Shikoku, 
from  which  it  is  divided  by  Bungo  Channel, 
(4)  Yezo,  an  irregular  four-cornered  island,  with 
an  area  of  5056  square  ri.  lying  north  of  the 
main  island,  with  one  long  arm  or  corner  stretch- 
ing north  to  .Siberia,  and  one  reaching  northeast 
to  the  Kurile  Islands.  (5)  Formosa  (q.v.),with 
an  area  of  2253  square  ri,  lying  off  the  coast  of 
China.  The  other  considerable  islands  or  groups 
of  islands  are  Sado  and  Oki,  in  the  Sea  of  Japan, 
with  a  combined  area  of  75  square  ri;  the  island 


of  Awaji,  lying  off  the  mouth  of  Osaka  Bay  and 
between  the  main  island  and  .Shikoku,  area"36.6'J 
.square  ri ;  and  Iki  and  Tsushima,  lying  between 
Kiushiu  and  Korea,  and  having  an  area  of  52.50 
square  ri,  or  with  their  si.x  adjacent  islands, 
53.25  square  ri :  lastly,  the  'Seven  Islands,'  which 
are  found  off  the  promontory  of  Idzu. 

The  first  three  of  the  large  islands,  viz.  Hondo, 
Shikoku,  and  Kiushiu,  with  their  adjacent  isl- 
ands, together  with  Sado,  Oki,  Awaji,  Iki,  and 
Tsushima,  with  their  adjacent  islands,  constitute 
Oyashima,  or  'Old  .Japan.'  With  the  55  islands 
of  the  Loo-choo  group  and  the  20  of  the  Bonin 
group  added,  there  is  formed  Japan  proper — 
Yezo,  with  its  12  adjacent  islands,  the  32  islands 
of  the  Kurile  group,  and  Formosa  and  the  Pesca- 
dores, with  their  numerous  adjacent  islands  being 
regarded  merely  as  colonial  possessions. 

The  following  table  shows  the  different  con- 
stituent members  of  the  Empire — the  chief  isl- 
ands with  the  number  of  adjacent  islands,  the 
length  of  coast-]  ine  of  the  various  groups,  and 
their  area  in  squai'e  miles: 


Chief  Islands,  Coast-Lixe, 
E>] 

AXD   .\KEA   OF   THE 
PIRE 

JapaXESE 

CHIEF  ISLAXDS 

.\djacent 
islands 

Coast-line 
in  miles 

Area  in 
sq.  miles 

165Vi 
74H 
150 

"i 
1 
1 

5 

5.930.12 

1,628.29 

4,506.33 

130.05 

185.36 

89.76 

90.89 

503.17 

87.771.01 

Shikoku 

7,030.90 
15.587.45 

Sado 

336  44 

Oki 

130.35 

218  48 

rki^':::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:::;:: 

51.39 

266  30 

Total,  Old  Japan    . 

13-063.97 

111  392  32 

Loo-nhoo  group.  55  islands.. 
Bonin  group,  20  islands 

768.74 
174.65 

934.40 
26.79 

Total,  Japan  proper 

'l4.037.36 

112,353.51 

Tpzo 

12 

29 

47 

1.533.56 

1,496,23 

859.63 

98.67 

30.143.01 

6,153.25 

13,418.04 

85  33 

Kurile  group,  32  islands 

Pescadores 

Total.  Japanese  Empire .. 

17,995.45 

162.153.74 

TopocR.iPHT.  Japan  is  a  land  of  high  moun- 
tains and  deep  valleys,  with  few  plains  of  any 
extent.  Its  scenery  is,  in  the  main,  pleasing 
rather  than  grand  or  sublime,  rounded  heights 
clad  with  forests,  or  with  the  verdure  of  a  re- 
markably luxuriant  vegetation  predominating, 
though  a  large  number  of  lofty,  more  or  less  shat- 
tered and  craggy  volcanic  peaks  are  found. 

The  level  land  lies  chiefly  along  the  lower 
courses  of  the  principal  rivers,  or  consists  of 
stretches  by  the  seashore,  or  of  plateaus  and  gentle 
slopes  along  the  feet  of  the  mountain  ranges.  The 
most  extensive  plains  are  those  which  border 
the  Ishikari  and  Tokachi  rivers  in  Yezo,  or 
stretch  along  the  seashore  at  Kushiro  and  Xe- 
niuro.  In  the  northeast  section  of  Hondo  is  the 
Oshiu  plateau,  watered  by  the  swift-flowing  Kita- 
ganii.  and  extending  over  portions  of  four  pro- 
vinces. In  the  central  region  is  that  of  the  Tone- 
gawa.  or  plain  of  the  Kwanto.  which  spreads 
into  the  provinces  of  JIusashi,  Kodzuke.  Hitachi, 
and  Shimo.sa.  Xext  comes  the  Kisocjawa.  which 
forms  part  of  Mino  and  Owari.  The  most  ex- 
tensive of  the  littoral  plains  is  found  in  Etchigo, 
along  the  lower  waters  of  the  Shinano  P>iver. 
In  the  Five  Home  Provinces  are  several  compara- 
tively wide  plains  along  the  Yodo  and  Yamato 
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Rivers  and  tlioir  feeilors,  while  in  .ShiUokii  flat 
lands  lie  alon;;  the  Voshino  Kivtr  and  in  Kiushiu 
along  the  C'hikuyo.  In  Formosa  a  plain  20 
miles  wide,  expanding  toward  the  south,  lies 
between  the  mountains  and  the  western  coast. 

The  general  trend  of  the  mountain  systems  is 
along  the  longer  extension  of  the  islands — that  is, 
from  southwest  to  nortlieast.  or  from  soutli- 
southwest  to  nortli-northeast — but  in  several 
places  the  main  chains  are  intersected  by  other 
lofty  ridges,  running  in  a  general  way  from 
north  to  south,  as  in  Kiusliiu.  Central  Hondo,  and 
Yezo.  It  is  at  these  points  that  the  greatest 
mountain  masses  and  the  most  imposing  scenery 
are  found.  In  Formosa,  also,  the  great  backbone 
of  the  island  extends  from  north  to  south,  several 
of  its  peaks  exceeding  in  height  those  of  Japan 
proper.  Keginniiig  with  tlie  volcanic  elevations 
of  the  Kurile  grouj).  which  form  a  line  of  .'i2  step- 
ping-stones from  Kumtcliatka  to  the  island  of 
Yezo,  a  range  of  trachytie  and  basaltic  rocks  is 
intersected  near  the  centre  of  Yezo  by  a  loftier 
and  more  massive  chain  composed  of  granite  and 
old  schists,  from  Cape  Soya  on  the  north  (a 
continuation  of  the  Saghalin  system),  the  highest 
peak  of  which  is  the  Tokachi.  with  an  elevation 
of  8200  feet.  F'arther  on  toward  the  southwest 
this  volcanic  Kurilian  range  merges  into  the 
west  coast  range  from  Cape  Soya,  and  is  marked 
by  some  remarkable  volcanoes,  the  most  noted 
though  not  the  highest  of  which  is  Komagatake, 
or  'Foal  Mountain'  (a  name  of  common  occur- 
rence in  .Tapan),  with  a  height  of  nearly  4000 
feet.  Branching  into  two  lines  after  the  long 
western  arm  of  the  island  rounds  Volcano  Bay, 
these  mountains  reappear  on  the  main  island  in 
two  parallel  chains.  One,  the  Northern  Schist 
range,  separates  the  ^'allev  of  the  Kitagami 
lliver  from  the  Pacific:  the  other,  the  main 
chain,  continues  toward  the  southwest,  forms 
the  backbone  of  the  island  imtil  it  meets  the  great 
complex  of  massive  intersecting  ridges  which 
inclose  the  plateau  of  Shinano  (2.550  feet  above 
the  sea),  and  occu]iies  the  central  portion  of 
the  main  island  where  it  is  widest.  It  sends 
out  important  branches  and  continuations  south- 
east through  the  Hakone  range  into  Idzu;  south- 
west through  Yamato  and  Shikoku  to  Kiushiu: 
and  westerly  through  the  centre  of  Chiugoku  to 
Shimonoseki,  forming  in  its  course  the  dividing 
line  between  the  gi-oup  of  provinces  known  as 
San-yodo  and  that  called  San-in-do. 

In  thi,s  central  mountain  mass,  which  covers 
the  provinces  of  Kaga,  Etchiu.  Hida.  Shinshiu. 
Koshiu,  and  part  of  Ko<lzuke  are  found  the  lofti- 
est peaks  of  .Japan  proper  (next  after  Fujiyama 
'the  Peerless.'  with  its  elevation  of  12..'ifl.5  feet, 
which  soars  near  the  southeast  coast,  not  very  far 
from  Tokio).  They  also  offer  the  grandest  scen- 
ery, and  hence  are  frequently  called  the  Mapanese 
Alps.'  The  principal  summits  are:  Haku-san  in 
Kaga.  an  extinct  volcano,  with  a  height  of  8020 
feet:  Yariga-take.10.000  feet,  in  Hida;  Oohonsha, 
the  highest  peak  of  thcTate-yama  range.  0.500  feet : 
Ko-ma-ga-take.  10.384  feet:  and  scores  of  others. 
Farther  north  in  the  Xikko  range  of  Shimotsuke 
is  Shirane-san.  S.5S0  feel:  Xant.ai-san.  81.50  feet: 
and  farther  north  still,  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Inawashiro. is  Bandai-san.fi280  feet.  Tlience  north- 
ward are  Gwassan.  (1200  feet :  Oan-ju-san.  or  the 
Nambu-Fuji.  6.500  feet;  and  southward  along  the 
west  coast  from  Iwaki-san  or  Tsusaru-Fuji  (4500 
feet) ,  are  (2Tio-kai-san,  7800  feet,  Hagurosan,  and 


others,  each  as  n  rule  sacred  to  some  deity  and 
consequently  much  visited  by  pilgrims.  Snow 
covers  most  of  them  in  winter,  but.  except  in  a 
few  cases,  as,  for  example,  Haku-san  and  the  peaks 
of  the  great  mountain  nuisses  of  Shinano  and 
Hida,  it  disappears  before  the  end  of  summer. 
Even  on  Fujiyama  only  patches  of  snow  remain 
from  year  to  year.  The  toi/c  or  ])asses  by  which 
these  mountains  are  crossed  are  coini)aratively 
low,  due  to  the  fact,  as  Rein  points  out,  that  ( 1 ) 
the  mountain  masses  of  primitive  crystalline 
rocks  and  schists  do  not  rise  very  high,  and  that 
(2)  the  volcanic  formations,  which  have  in  so 
many  places  burst  through  and  overlain  them, 
seldom  form  long  or  very  high  riilges. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  in  .Tapan,  which  is  of 
volcanic  origin,  170  volcanoes,  most  of  them, 
liowever,  regarded  as  extinct,  some  merely  qui- 
escent, but  scores  still  active,  sending  forth 
smoke  and  steam,  or  serving  as  landmarks  at 
night  by  their  fiery  glow.  Among  the  more 
famous  volcanoes  still  reckoned  as  active  are 
Asama-yama,  in  Shinano:  Komaga-take  and  sev- 
eral others,  in  Yezo;  Chacha-takc,  in  one  of  the 
Kuriles;  Shirane-yama.  in  the  Nikko  range; 
Jliharayama,  on  Oshima  or  'Vries  Island,'  one 
of  the  'Seven  Islands,'  lying  oil'  the  promontory 
of  Idzu  ;  and  Suwa-shima.  in  Loo-choo.  As  late 
as  1888  Bandai-san  (q.v.)  was  in  a  state  of 
violent  eruption.  Earthquakes  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  even  in  comparatively  recent 
times  some  have  been  very  disastrous.  The  line 
of  greatest  seismic  disturbance  extends  from  Loo- 
choo  through  Kiushiu  to  the  northeast.  On 
October  28.  ISOl,  occurred  an  earthquake,  felt 
in  six  ])rovincos;  727!)  persons  lost  their  lives, 
17.30.3  were  injured,  and  107,947  buildings  were 
utterly  destroyed. 

Thermal  springs  and  solfataras  are  exceedingly 
numerous.  In  .Japan  proper,  the  former.  chieHy 
sulphur,  are  said  to  occur  in  388  dillerent  locali- 
ties, and  almost  all  are  much  patnmized  by  the 
natives.  The  chief  are  Kusatsn  and  Tkao.  in  Kod- 
zuke:  Yunioto,  at  the  f9i)t  of  Shirane-yama.  in 
the  Xikko  range:  and  Enoyu  on  Kirishima-yama. 
in  Kiushiu.  Chalybeate  s]nings,  both  hot  and 
cold,  are  also  found.  The  solfataras  are  well 
exemplified  liv  the  Ojigoku  and  Ko-jigoku.  or 
'Great  and  Little  Hells,'  of  the  Hakone  range. 

Hydrography.  Ovving  to  the  mountainous 
ch.nracter  of  the  country,  and  the  narrowness  of 
the  islands.  .Japan  cannot  boast  of  long  rivers,  no 
part  being  farther  distant  from  the  .sea  than 
about  100  miles.  Yet  the  country  is  well  watered. 
Every  valley  has  its  stream  or  its  stream- 
let, and  one  of  the  chief  charms  of  the  scenery 
is  the  rush  of  the  ninnerous  waters,  and  the 
beauty  of  its  waterfalls,  while  the  swiftness  and 
torrential  character  of  many  of  the  streams  pre- 
sent grave  problems  to  the  engineer  engaged  in 
railway  construction  or  bridge-building.  The 
largest  river  in  the  Empire  is  the  Ishikari,  in 
Yezo,  which  (lows  into  the  Sea  of  .Japan.  aft<>r 
a  course  of  407  miles.  On  the  main  island,  the 
three  gi-eat  kawa.  or  rivers,  are  the  Shinanogawa, 
the  Tonegawa.  and  the  KisogaAva.  The  Shinano 
rises  in  the  province  of  that  name,  has  a 
course  of  320  miles,  and  flows  northwest  into 
the  Sea  of  .Japan.  The  Kitagami.  in  the  north; 
east,  has  a  course  of  122  miles,  and  flows  south- 
east into  the  Bay  of  Sendai.  The  Tonegawa 
rises  in  Kodzuke,  traverses  the  plain  of  Kwanto, 
and  enters  the  Pacific  near  Tokio,  after  a  course 
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of  170  miles.  The  third  great  river  is  the  Kiso- 
gaw.n,  which  pursues  a  devious  course  from  Shi- 
nano,  and  falls  iiilo  the  Pacific.  Anotlier  im- 
portant river  is  the  Ten-riu,  wliieh  rises  in  Lake 
Suwa  and  Hows  south  for  135  miles  to  the  Pacific. 
Other  rivers  are  tlie  Sumida,  flowing  through 
Tokio  into  tlie  Gulf  of  Vcdo,  and  tlie  Yodogawa, 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Biwa,  which  enters  Osaka 
Bay.  The}-  are  all  swift,  and  spread  out  greatly 
when  tliey  leave  the  mountains. 

Japan  has  few  lakes  of  any  great  extent.  Sev- 
eral shallow  sheets  of  water  are  found  in  Yezo, 
and  along  both  the  east  and  the  west  sides  of 
Hondo  or  !Main  Island,  but  they  are  of  little  con- 
sequence as  lakes,  and  have  little  beauty.  The 
largest  and  most  noted  is  Lake  Onii,  better 
known  as  Biwa-ko  (Ko-lake)  from  a  fancied 
resemblance  in  shape  to  the  Chinese  guitar 
{p'i-pa).  It  lies  in  the  centre  of  tlie  Province 
of  Omi,  at  no  great  distance  from  Kioto  (q.v.). 
and  is  much  visited  by  tourists  on  account  of  it.s 
'Eight  Beauties.'  It  is  37  miles  long  and  12  miles 
■wide  at  the  widest  part,  and  has  an  area  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  Lake  Geneva  in  Switzerland. 
Northeast  of  this,  in  the  Province  of  Shinano,  is 
Suwa  Lake,  the  source  of  the  Ten-riu-gawa,  2600 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  winter  it  is 
covered  with  ice  more  than  a  foot  thick.  Farther 
north,  in  the  Nikko  Mountains,  is  the  beautiful 
C'hiuzen-ji,  at  the  foot  of  Nantai-san,  with  an 
area  of  nearly  18  square  miles,  and  situated  4375 
feet  above  sea-level.  It  is  of  great  depth, .  and 
contains  no  fish.  Farther  north  still  is  Ina- 
washiro,  near  Bandai-san.  with  an  area  of  perhaps 
:tO  square  miles,  and  situated  about  1840  feet 
above  sea-level.  It  abounds  in  fish  and  is  said 
ilfver  to  be  frozen  over.  Its  outlet  is  the  Ika- 
no-ga\va,  which  falls  into  the  Sea  of  Japan  near 
Niigata.  Another  well-known  lake  is  that  of 
Hakone,  about  50  miles  west  of  Yokohama.  It 
is  said  to  fill  the  crater  of  an  ancient  volcano, 
at  an  elevation  of  2300  feet  above  sea-level.  It  is 
about  10  miles  long,  and  is  of  unknown  depth. 
Its  outlet  is  the  Haya-gawa,  and  by  a  tunnel  at 
one  end  it  supplies  water  for  irrigating  the  rice- 
fields  of  17  villages  on.  the  plain  to  the  west. 

Clijiate.  Stretching  as  the  Empire  does 
through  nearly  30  degrees  of  latitude,  climatic 
conditions  vary  widely  in  diflerent  (larts.  In 
the  Loo-ehoo  group  subtropical  conditions  pre- 
vail ;  the  heat  is  great,  and  snow  and  ice  are 
never  seen.  In  the  Kurile  Islands,  on  the  other 
hand,  snow  and  ice  never  entirely  disappear,  the 
sea  freezes  over  in  winter,  and  it  is  sometimes 
possible  to  pass  from  one  island  to  the  other  on 
the  ice.  Omitting  Loo-choo,  the  Bonin  Islands, 
and  Formosa,  there  is  scarcely  a  part  of  the 
country  that  is  entirely  free  from  snow  in  winter. 
It  is  heaviest  in  Yezo,  and  along  that  part  of 
the  main  island  which  lies  between  the  great 
mountains  (which  form  its  backbone)  and  Lhe 
Sea  of  .Tapan :  and  so  deejily  does  it  cover  the 
country  that  in  many  places,  especially  north  of 
the  Shinano,  Hida  range,  the  inhabitants  have 
recourse  to  continuous  porticoes  or  snow-sheds 
along  the  streets  to  alTord  passageway.  To  the 
south  and  east  of  this  region  the  snow  is  some- 
what less  heavy,  and  the  winter  is  milder,  owing 
to  the  influence  of  the  warm  current  kno\vn  as 
the  Kuro  Shiwo(q.v).  Seldom  does  more  than  a 
few  inches  of  snow  fall  in  Tokio  and  Yokohama, 
though  Fujiyama,  only  00  miles  distant,  is  cov- 
ered to  its  base.  The  winter  temperature  hardly 
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ever  goes  below  22  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  there 
are  not  more  tiian  three  or  four  frosty  days 
during  the  whole  winter.  Kiushiu,  Shikoku,  San- 
yo-do, and  Tokaido  are  warm,  and  snow  sel- 
dom lies  except  on  the  higher  mountains.  The 
wind  is  northerly  and  dry  and  the  air  bracing. 
The  exceptional  conditions  which  prevail  in  Y'ezo 
are  due  largely  to  the  cold  current — the  Oya- 
shiwo — and  to  the  strong  northeast  winds  which 
sweep  down  upon  it  from  the  ice-fields  of  Siberia. 

Tlie  southwest  monsoon  brings  with  it  a  hot, 
moi.st  summer.  The  rainfall  is  great,  and  the 
heat  is  considerable,  much  greater  than  in  cor- 
responding latitudes  in  Europe  and  America. 
The  rainfall  is  heaviest  in  .Tune  and  September. 
The  annual  fall  in  Yokohama  is  about  70  inches; 
in  Nagasaki,  71^/2  ;  in  Tokio,  05.4;  in  Hakodate  it 
is  only  57.2.  It  is  the  great  humidity  whicli 
some  of  these  figures  imply,  coupled  with  a  tem- 
perature which  may  rise  in  summer  to  .95  degrees 
or  96  degrees  Fahrenheit,  as  in  Tokio  and  Y'oko- 
hama,  that  causes  so  much  discomfort,  and  sends 
to  the  mountain  all  who  can  get  away.  Yet,  as 
compared  with  many  places  on  the  mainland  of 
China,  Japan  is  a  very  pleasant  summering  place. 
There  is  a  well-equipped  and  well-managed 
Weather  Bureau,  with  74  meteoj-olo.gieal  stations. 

Flor.^.  The  flora  of  .Japan  is  exceedingly  rich 
in  variety,  and  its  luxuriance  is  in  keeping  with 
the  warmth  and  the  moisture  of  the  Japanese 
summer.  In  1876  Franchet  and  Savatier  enume- 
rated no  fewer  than  2743  species  of  phaneroga- 
mous and  the  higher  cryptogamous  plants,  dis- 
tributed among  1035  genera.  Since  then  the 
number  has  been  increased  to  over  3000.  The 
ferns  are  represented  by  43  species,  the  sedge 
family  by  108,  and  the  Ericacese  by  76.  In  the 
plains  one  meets  with  pimpernel,  the  lily  of  the 
valley,  blue-bells,  ej-e-bright,  various  kinds  of 
violets,  the  gladiolus  or  sword-lily,  and  many 
sjiecies  of  iris,  hemerocallis,  etc.,  as  well  as  the 
characteristically  .Japanese  Lespedeza  striata,  or 
'Japan  clover,'  with  its  minute  purple  flower,  now 
well  known  throughout  the  Southern  United 
States,  having  been  introduced  accidentally  .about 
1840,  perhaps  in  tea-chests.  In  April  the  hill- 
sides of  Japan  are  ablaze  with  azaleas. 

AuKJiig  trees,  evergreens,  of  which  there  are 
said  to  be  150  varieties,  predominate.  vSavatier 
enumerates  41  species  of  Conifei'ie  alone.  One  of 
the  most  characteristic  of  Japanese  trees  is  the 
sugi,  or  'Japanese  cedar'  (Vn/ptomeria  japo- 
nica) ,  which  sometimes  attains  a  height  of  150 
feet.  It  is  a  favorite  in  temple  grounds,  and  is 
frequently  seen  lining  the  highways,  but  more 
particularl}'  the  approaches  to  some  sacred  place, 
as  along  the  great  avenue  (nearly  50  miles  in 
length)  leading  to  the  tomb  of  lyeyasu  at  Nikko 
(q.v.).  Another  beautiful  temple-tree  is  tlio 
Icho  (fialisbt(ria  adiantifnlia)  or  'maiden-hair' 
tree.  A  fine  specimen,  said  to  be  1000  years  old, 
stands  near  the  entrance  to  the  Temple  of  Ha- 
eliiman  at  Kamakura. 

The  cypress  and  tlie  yew,  firs  of  different  kinds, 
the  box,  the  holly,  and  the  myrtle  abound.  The 
mulberry-tree,  the  tea-plant,  the  lacquer-tree 
(Rhus  vetiiiciferii) ,  the  camphor-tree,  and  nianv 
species  of  bamboo  not  only  add  to  the  beauty  of 
the  landscape,  but  are  of  great  economic  value. 
Among  deciduous  trees  are  the  oak  (20  species), 
the  maple  (24  species),  beeches,  alders,  the  ash, 
the  horse-chestnut,  the  birch,  and  17  species  of 
willow.     The   hinoki,    or    'fire-cypress,'   is   much 
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prized  in  the  makin<r  of  l.aoquer-ware :  the  hoyn- 
ki,  or  Japanese  elm  (PUincra  japomca) ,  in  eabi- 
network;  and  tlie  box  for  combs.  The  hajimo  ki. 
or  wax-tree,  grows  profusely  on  the  hillsides  and 
round  the  edges  of  the  cultivated  fields  in  Kiu- 
shiii.  and  the  eoeoatree.  the  banyan-tree,  and  the 
banana  flourish  in  l.oo-choo  and  the  lionins.  The 
bud  and  leaves  of  the  ornamental  kiri,  or  I'nii- 
hiiiiiiii  ii)ijicri(ili-t,  form  t!ie  badge  of  llie  .Mikado. 
Among  the  climbing  and  twining  plants  are  the 
Hydniiiijca  cordifoliii,  several  species  of  climbing 
magnolia,  whose  coils  run  from  right  to  left,  the 
Ahchia  qiiinata,  the  Clewatis  japonica,  and  the 
wistaria,  which  blossom  in  .lune.  The  plum  blos- 
soms in  February:  the  cherry  in  .Vpril.  The  tree- 
poony  flowers  about  the  first  of  May.  lotuses  fill 
the  castle  moats  ard  canals  in  August,  and  in 
November  the  chtysantbenuim  is  the  occasion  of 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  the  .fai)anese  flower  festi- 
vals. Of  the  fruits  the  grape  is  the  best,  and 
those  from  the  Province  of  Kai  are  mo.st  esteemed. 
(See  KoFU. )  The  kaki.  or  persimmon,  comes 
hiter  in  the  year,  and  is  a  very  luscious  fruit; 
the  oranges  grown  in  Kiushiu  are  also  good.  The 
pear  is  woody  and  worthless.  All  attempts  at 
introducing  Englisli  and  other  pears  have  invari- 
ably proved  unsuccessful.  But  the  apple  is  now 
cultivated  with  good  result.s  in  Yezo.  The  straw- 
berry has  been  successfully  introduced.  The 
loquat  conie.s  in  .-Vpril. 

F.\UN'zV.  This  is  not  as  rich  as  the  flora,  yet 
the  eoimtry  can  boast  of  at  least  150  species  of 
manunals,  3.59  of  birds.  .300  of  reptiles  and  batra- 
chians,  a  great  nund)cr  of  kinds  of  fishes,  of  which 
358  species  were  described  by  Siebold.  Also  over 
1200  species  of  mollusca  are  mentioned  in  the 
books;  and,  according  to  the  best  authorities.  26 
kinds  of  sea-urchins,  and  12  sjiecies  of  star-fishes 
are  found.  At  the  head  of  the  mammals  stands 
the  red-cheeked  .saru  or  monkey  (Iiiuus  specio- 
sus),  which  lends  its  name  as  a  qualifier  to  tho 
name  of  nuuiy  a  place  and  plant,  and  whose  flesh 
is  esteemed  a  delicacy.  The  saru  is  sometimes 
found  as  far  north  as  the  forty-first  parallel  of 
latitude,  where  in  winter  snow  often  lies  15  to 
20  feet  deep,  and  the  tbcrniometcr  registers  many 
degrees  below  zero.  Among  the  10  species  of 
cheiroptera  peculiar  to  the  country  are  several 
bats,  and  of  the  insect-eaters  are  the  mugura,  or 
Japanese  mole,  and  several  kinds  of  shrew-mouse. 
The  hedgehog  is  unknown.  The  carnivora  include 
three  species  of  bear — the  common  black  bear 
(I'rsu.i  japonicus) .  the  'red  bear.'  also  called  the 
great  bear  {Vmus  ferox) .  nnich  reverenced  liy  the 
Ainos.  and  the  ice-bear  (  LV.sk.s  »iriritimufi) .  an  in- 
voluntary visitor  brought  to  Yezo  and  the  Kuriles 
by  the  Arctic  current.  The  tanuki,  or  badger, 
sometimes  called  the  Tiamboo  bear.'  whose  flesh 
is  eaten,  occurs  evervwhere.  The  tiger  is  known 
only  from  Chinese  literature  and  art.  while  the 
wolf  of  the  country,  known  as  Yama-inu.  or 
'mountain  dog.'  is  not  numerous.  The  fox  is 
found  everywhere  and.  like  the  monkey  and  the 
badger,  plays  a  very  important  part  in  folk-lore 
and  the  superstitions  of  the  country.  (See  Fox.) 
Among  tho  fur-bearing  animals  are  the  martin, 
the  fish-otter,  the  sea-otter,  and  the  itachi,  or 
weasel.  Rodents  are  numerous  and  include  two 
species  of  ki-nedzumi  Ctree-rafs'l  or  squirrels, 
two  flying  squirrels,  and  rats,  which  are  so  nu- 
merous and  so  much  of  a  pest  that  the  .Japanese 
Government  has  offered  rewards  for  their  exter- 
mination.   The  common  house-mouse  is  unknown. 


Hares  exist  everywhere.  Two  species  of  deer  are 
found. 

The  avifa'.ma  includes  many  species  which 
are  familiar  in  the  Old  World,  showing  very 
slight  ditTcrenres  in  color  and  size,  as  for  instance 
the  robin,  the  cuckoo,  the  woodpecker,  the  ice- 
bird,  the  hoopoo,  and  the  jay.  The  cuckoo,  how- 
ever, is  not  very  conunon.  The  sparrow,  the 
house-swallow,  and  the  thrush  are  the  couunonest 
and  most  numerous.  Eagles,  falcims.  and  kites 
are  seen,  as  well  as  the  wood-chat,  the  magpie, 
and  the  Korean  raven.  There  are  several  species 
of  singing  birds,  but  the  uguisu.  or  .Japanese 
nightingale,  is  the  most  conspicuous.  Blackbirds 
and  the  singing  thrushes  are  absent.  There  are 
two  species  of  kiji.  or  pheasant:  the  I'lidsidiiiis 
rcrsicolar,  called  jiamn  dari.  or  'mountainbinl.' 
by  the  .Japanese,  and  the  co]iper  pheasant,  or 
I'linxiiDiuK  .iirmmering.  \\'ild  pigeons  abound 
and  <]iu>il  and  snijie  are  fairly  al)undant.  The 
wild  duck  and  gee.se  also  furnish  many  a  shot 
for  the  sportsman.  The  crane  and  the  silver 
heron  arc  the  most  popular  of  the  waders.  The 
former,  the  symbol  of  longevity,  has  a  prominent 
place  in  .Japanese  art.  The  latter  faithfully 
keeps  company  with  the  peasant  in  the  rice-fields 
all  summer. 

The  mamnshi  (Trifjoiioccphalus  blomhofi)  is 
the  only  poisonous  snake  of  the  eight  species 
found  in  .Japan  proper.  Another,  called  the  habu, 
exists  in  Loo-choo.  The  mamushi.  skinned  and 
cooked,  is  used  as  a  'nerve-strengthening'  food. 
Four  sea-snakes  make  their  way  to  the  southern 
islands  in  summer.  Of  the  three  species  of  lizard 
one.  the  ya-niori,  or  'house-warden,'  frequents 
dwellings  and  is  an  expert  fly-catcher.  Marine 
turtles,  of  which  there  are  three  species,  are  most 
numerous  in  the  Bonin  Islands.  The  kame,  a 
river  tortoise,  another  symbol  of  longevity,  is 
one  of  the  four  supernatural  creatures  of  Chinese 
and  .Japanese  mythology-.  It  is  found  as  far 
north  as  Yezo,  but  is  not  connnon.  There  are 
several  species  of  frogs  and  toads,  but  they  differ 
little  from  those  found  in  Europe  and  America. 
The  mountain  newt  {Laceria  japonicu) ,  when 
boiled  and  dried,  enriches  the  Japanese  pharnia- 
copu'ia  as  a  vermifuge.  The  most  remarkable  of 
this  class  is  the  'giant  salamander,'  extinct  else- 
where, but  still  found  in  the  rivers.  It  is  some- 
times captured  for  the  sake  of  its  flesh. 

Insects  arc  exceedingly  numerous,  both  in  spe- 
cies and  individuals,  and  include  many  beautiful 
beetles,  137  species  of  butterflies,  and  over  100 
species  of  moths.  There  are  several  large  silk- 
moths,  but  only  two  are  used  in  the  silk  industry. 
Except  in  the  mountains  the  mosquito  is  very 
troublesome,  and  rivals  the  flea  in  persistency, 
but  not  in  numbers.  I'Ties  are  found  everywhere, 
b\it  are  most  numerous  in  the  silkworm-breeding 
localities.  Ants  are  numerous  and  troublesome, 
and  crickets,  grasshoppers,  and  cicadas  abound. 
Scorpions  exist,  but  are  said  to  he  non-poisonous. 

(tkolooy  -VXD  -MivERAL  Kksolrces.  Soon  after 
the  opening  of  the  country-  the  Government  seems 
to  have  realized  the  desirability  of  exploiting  its 
mineral  resources,  which  were  supposed  to  be 
\eT\  extensive  and  of  great  value.  To  this  end 
geologists  and  mining  engineers  were  engaged 
abroad,  and  to  them — Pumpelly,  Lyman,  and 
others — as  well  as  to  the  explorations  and  obser- 
vations of  later  geologists  and  travelers — Richt- 
hofen,   Milne,   Nauraann,   Rein,   and    Wada — the 
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world  is  indebted  for  its  still  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  geologj'  of  Japan. 

The  backbone  of  the  country  consists  of  meta- 
niorphic  rocks — gneiss,  crystalline  schists,  serpen- 
tine, and  marble — which  are  discovered  every- 
where in  great  masses,  but  are  best  studied  in 
Shikoku.  Overlying  these  are  thick  Paleozoic 
strata — probably  of  the  Silurian  or  Devonian 
formation — consisting  of  clay-slate,  graywaeke, 
quartzite,  and  limestone.  The  Carboniferous  for- 
mation is  represented  by  limestone,  and  by  the 
coal-measures  of  Yezo.  The  Permian  seems  to 
be  entirely  unrepresented  in  Yezo,  but  Rein  seems 
to  have  found  indications  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
lower  New  Red  Sandstones  on  the  main  island. 
Mesozoic  strata  of  the  Jurassic  formation  exist 
in  Kaga,  while  the  Cretaceous  formation  is  ex- 
emplified by  the  coal-measures  of  Takashima.  by 
the  gray-white  granular  and  micaceous  sand- 
stones of  that  vicinity,  and  in  Yezo  by  certain 
Cretaceous  clays.  Tertiary  and  Post-Tertiary 
conglomerates,  sandstone,  clay-slate,  peat,  strati- 
fied volcanic  tufl's  rich  in  coal,  lignite,  and  fossil 
plants,  fringe  the  country  in  many  places.  The 
oldest  eruptions  were  of  granite,  which  is  very 
widespread. 

.Japan  is  not  specially  rich  in  minerals,  con- 
trari'  to  the  %-iews  expressed  by  early  geologists. 
Iron  and  coal  are  the  most  plentiful:  next  come 
copper  and  antimony,  gold,  silver,  lead,  tin,  zinc, 
graphite,  and  petroleum.  The  Japanese  seem  to 
have  been  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  useful 
or  even  the  precious  metals  until  after  contact 
with  the  Chinese  and  the  incoming  of  the  arts, 
sciences,  letters,  and  religion  from  China.  Silver 
was  first  discovered  and  worked  in  the  year  674, 
copper  in  G98,  and  ten  years  later,  in  imitation 
of  the  Chinese  'cash.'  a  copper  coinage  was  in- 
troduced, a  fact  commemorated  in  the  name  of 
the  reign  in  which  this  occurred — Wa-do  ('Japa- 
nese Copper")  (708-714)  J  Gold  was  discovered  in 
749.  The  lodestone  had  become  known  somewhat 
earlier — in  713. 

Coal  is  found  in  many  places,  from  Formosa  to 
Yezo.  The  best  is  that  of  Takashima  (where  the 
seams  are  14  feet  thick  and  extend  under  the 
sea ) .  Karatsu,  Miike,  and  other  places  in  the 
island  of  Kiushiu;  at  Kelung  (q.v. )  in  Formosa; 
and  at  Poronai  in  Y'ezo.  In  1899  the  output  (ex- 
clusive of  that  of  Formosa)  was  6,721,798  tons. 
As  already  indicated,  most  of  it  belongs  to  the 
Tertiary  formations.  Iron  is  found  chiefly  as 
magnetic  iron  ore.  the  chief  ore  of  the  .Japanese 
iron  industry,  and,  as  iron-sand,  exists  in  nearly 
all  the  provinces.  In  1899  the  production 
amounted  to  50,930..55.3  pounds.  Copper  seems 
to  have  been  plentiful  from  the  very  first.  It  is 
said  that  from  1609  to  1858  no  less  than  533,- 
332,000  pounds  were  exported  by  the  Dutch.  The 
product  in  1899  amounted  to  53.601,019  pounds. 
Three  silver  ores  are  found,  besides  galena.  The 
first  discovers'  of  silver  was  on  the  island  of  Tsu- 
shima, half-way  between  Kiushiu  and  Korea.  It 
is  now  worked  in  many  places  in  Shikoku,  and  in 
Hondo  from  Settsu  to  Mutsu  in  the  north.  In 
1899  the  product  amounted  to  1,808,944  ounces. 

Gold  exists  chiefly  ( 1 )  in  the  alluvial  sands 
and  gravels  of  Osumi,  in  Kiushiu.  and  at  several 
places  in  Yezo ;  and  ( '2 )  in  auriferous  quartz  in 
Satsuma,  Koshin.  Rikuchiu  in  Hondo,  and  at 
.  Aikawa.  on  the  island  of  Sado,  in  the  Sea  of 
Japan.  In  1889  the  total  product  was  53.951 
ounces.     Several  gold-mines  are  also  worked  near 


Kelung,  in  Formosa.  The  other  mineral  products 
are,  per  annum:  Lead,  1023  tons;  antimony,  1097 
tons;  tin,  63  tons:  manganese,  10,561  tons;  ar- 
senic, 34.770  pounds:  mercurv,  7140  pounds:  sul- 
phur, 22,603,980  pounds;  iron  pyrites,  18,493.078 
pounds;  and  graphite,  520  tons.  The  sulphur 
supply  is  practically  inexhaustible.  Petroleum 
is  obtained  at  Xagaoka  and  many  other  places, 
but  the  output  is  far  from  being  enough  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  country.  In  1899  it  amounted 
to  18,844,239  gallons.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  petroleum  was  discovered  by  the  Japanese 
in  the  Province  of  Etchigo  as  early  as  668. 
ilarble,  granite,  and  other  building-stones  exist 
in  diflerent  parts  of  the  country,  but  are  at 
present  little  used  in  building. 

FiSHEniES.  The  Japanese  depend  on  the 
farmer  and  the  fisherman  for  their  food-supplies. 
The  former  provides  them  with  the  indispensable 
rice,  and  the  latter  with  the  fish  which  invariably 
goes  with  it.  The  waters,  both  fresh  and  salt, 
teem  with  fish  of  every  kind,  from  the  whitebait 
to  the  bonito  and  the  sturgeon.  There  is  probably 
no  country  in  the  world  where  the  markets  are 
supplied  with  a  greater  abundance  or  variety. 
The  mackerel  family  is  perhaps  the  largest,  both 
in  species  and  catch:  the  tai,  or  golden  bream,  is 
perhaps  the  most  prized.  The  salmon  abounds, 
especially  in  Yezo,  where  there  are  many  salmon- 
curing  establishments.  The  flounder,  sole,  turbot, 
trout,  haddock,  perch,  pike,  shad,  and  halibut  are 
all  plentiful,  and  the  taking  of  them  gives  em- 
ployment to  tens  of  thousands  of  men.  In  1899 
the  total  catch  of  fresh  fish  was  valued  at  .$20,- 
023,911.  There  are  several  establishments  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  for  the  hatching 
and  rearing  of  fish,  each  with  a  capacity  of 
30,000.  Various  kinds  of  fi.sh  oil  are  made.  On 
the  coasts  of  Yezo  immense  numbers  of  a  kind 
of  herring  or  sardine  are  caught,  and  the  residue, 
after  expressing  the  oil.  is  packed  and  shipped 
south  to  the  other  islands  as  manure.  The  value 
of  the  salt  fish,  fish-oil,  seaweed,  etc..  in  1899  was 
nearly  .$16,000,000.  The  salt  used  in  fish-curing 
and  in  .Japan  generally  is  made  by  evaporating 
sea-water  and  then  leaching  and  boiling.  The 
area  of  these  beds  in  1899  was  18,718  acres,  and 
the  value  of  the  salt  produced  was  .$3,771,471. 

AfiRiccLTURE.  In  Japan,  as  in  China,  the 
farming  class  has  always  held  an  honorable  posi- 
tion in  the  community,  ranking  next  after  the 
barons  and  their  military  retainers,  who  were 
the  scholars  of  the  country,  and  taking  precedence 
of  the  mechanic  and  the  merchant.  Nearly  half 
the  population  is  directly  engaged  in  agriculture. 

The  soil  is  largely  the  product  of  old  shales, 
granite  and  trachrtic  eruptions  decomposed  by 
the  actiou  of  the  weather,  and  is  not  naturally 
fertile.  It  is  only  by  the  most  careful  manuring 
that  it  can  be  made  productive,  a  result  to  which 
al.so  the  warmth  and  moisture  of  the  climate  con- 
tribute largely.  As  already  indicated,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  country  is  occupied  by  mountains, 
largely  covered  with  forests  or  tall,  rank  grass, 
leaving  only  certain  narrow  river  stretches  and 
plateaus,  and  more  or  less  circumscribed  plains 
for  cultivation.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising 
to  learn  from  official  statistics  that  the  portion 
devoted  to  agriculture  is  only  12  per  cent,  of  the 
total  area  of  the  country.  The  forests  cover  20,- 
062  square  miles,  and  the  hara.  or  prairie.  2895 
square  miles.  Rice  (of  which  there  are  217  vari- 
eties)   is  the  staple  food  of  the  people,  and  is 
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therefore  tlie  most  important  crop.  Rice  land  is 
tlie  most  valuable,  2.45  acres  of  rice  or  'wet' 
land  being  equal  to  0.37  acres  of  otlicr  arable 
land.  For  its  cultivation  irrigation  is  needed  for 
flooding  the  fields,  and  even  the  hillsides  and  gul- 
lies are  terraced,  the  water  l>eing  ingeniously  con- 
ducted from  one  terraced  i)lat  to  tlie  other.  It 
is  sown  in  May  and  reaped  in  Xoveuil>er.  and  the 
average  yield  is  said  to  be  about  30  bushels  an 
acre.  In  1900  2,828.349  cho  (0.029,45.5  acres)  of 
rice  land  were  under  cultivation,  and  yielded 
205.0G7.0S0  bushels.  Much  of  this  is  consumed  in 
the  manufacture  of  sake,  the  beverage  of  the  coun- 
try, the  e.\cise  duty  on  which  returns  a  large  rev- 
enue to  the  Governinent.  In  19f)0over  173.051,000 
gallons  were  produced  by  27,789  establisliments. 
The  crops  next  in  iniiiortance  are  Ijarky.  r^'e.  and 
wlieat,  the  area  and  the  product  of  wbicli  in  1900 
were  as  follDws:  barley,  1„579.096  acres,  yielding 
42,951,056  bushels;  rye,  1,097,850  acres,  yielding 
37,170,807  bushels-  and  wheat,  1.147,747  acres, 
yielding  21,005.770  bushels.  The  other  products 
are  pulse,  millet,  corn,  buckwheat,  potatoes  of 
various  kinds,  all  sorts  of  vegetables,  and  the  soy- 
bean, which  is  said  to  approach  more  nearly  in  its 
proximate  chemical  composition  to  animal  food 
than  any  other  known  vegetable;  one-fifth  of  its 
weight  is  fat  and  nearly  two-fifths  nitrogenous 
matter.  In  1900.  73.041.157  gallons  of  the  con- 
diment ])re])arcd  from  it  wcie  produced.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  tobacco  (introduced  by  the  Portu- 
guese some  time  before  1012,  for  in  that  year 
its  production  and  use  were  forbidden),  cotton 
(known  to  the  .lapancse  150  years  before  the 
Chinese),  sugar,  hemp,  and  indigo  are  grown,  and 
gi'eat  attention  is  given  to  silk  and  tea.  In  1900 
the  land  devoted  to  silk  culture  was  730.933 
acres.  The  tea  plantations  in  1900  covered  120,- 
702  acres,  produced  03,210.099  pounds  of  tea, 
and  employed  508,147  households. 

Since  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system,  the 
soil  has  been  for  the  most  part  held  by  those 
wlio  work  it.  the  average  holding  being  about 
an  acre,  and  the  average  price  per  acre  of  rice 
land  being  ISO  yen,  and  for  otlier  tilled  land  55. 
The  land  tax  is  2.^'<  per  cent.,  and  in  1901-02  it 
brought  into  the  treasury  .$23,500,000,  or  more 
than  three  times  the  amount  derived  from  cus- 
toms. The  agricultural  implements  in  .Tapan  are 
very  simple. 

Vntil  recent  years  the  rearing  of  flocks  and 
herds  has  had  no  place  in  .Japanese  agriculture, 
such  cattle  as  were  found  l)eing  used  merely  as 
beasts  of  burden.  Milk,  butter,  and  dicese  were 
unknown,  and  beef  was  never  eaten.  This  was 
due  partly  to  the  influence  of  Buddhist  teaching, 
which  forbids  the  taking  of  life,  and  partly  to 
the  fact  that  the  grasses  of  Japan,  except  perhaps 
in  Yezo,  are  not  adapted  for  grazing.  Since  the 
Restoration  (see  paragraph  on  Jlisfor;/).  how- 
ever, much  attention  has  been  given  by  tlie  Gov- 
ernment to  the  subject.  Experimental  farms 
liave  been  established  everywhere,  under  skilled 
foreign  superintendence,  including  the  breeding 
of  horses  and  cattle  and  the  rearing  of  sheep, 
etc.  These  efforts  have  been  only  partially  suc- 
cessful, the  soil  proving  unsuitable  both  for  the 
grasses  and  the  sheep.  The  use  of  animal  food 
is  now  extending,  however,  and  dairying  has  been 
introduced.  In  1899  there  were  in  the  country 
1,451.530  head  of  cattle  and   1.547,100  horses. 

MjvxtFACTt'RES.  China  is  the  original  home 
of  the  highly  perfected  arts  of  lacquer-work,  fine 


ceramics,  chasing  and  inlaid  work,  ivory,  bone, 
stone,  and  wood  carving,  in  most  of  which  .Japan 
now  excels  its  ancient  tutor.  The  most  authori- 
tative writers  on  the  industries  of  .Japan  agiee 
that  file  Japanese  have  regarded  China  as  their 
model  in  all  tliese  departments  for  many  cen- 
turies. Tliey  have  developed  great  aptitude  for 
imitating  these  art  prmlucts,  and  liut  very  little 
independent  creative  power.  The  fact  that  Japan 
now  far  surpas.ses  its  old  master  in  the  most 
extended  branches  of  art-liandieraft  is  to  be 
attributed  to  this  very  gift  of  imitation,  and 
most  of  all  to  the  awakened  .sense  of  beauty  in 
nature  and  art  tliat  lias  been  applied  to  worthy 
and  useful  ideas  as  models  which  originated  on 
foreign  soil. 

In  tlie  latest  development  of  the  industries  of 
.Japan  the  same  limitations  are  observed.  It 
has  been  shown  tlius  far  tliat  while  the  Japanese 
artisan  has  great  manipubitive  skill  and  can  turn 
out  indilTerenl  sewinjj-inacliines.  typewriters,  and 
many  other  foreign  mechanisms  with  an  imitative 
art  in  superficialities  that  amounts  almost  to 
genius,  still  for  the  fundamental  elements  of  his 
industry  he  must  yet  depend  on  the  assistance 
of  foreigners.  The  national  character  in  its  re- 
cent approximation  to  Western  civilization  is 
what  it  always  has  been,  imitative,  not  origi- 
native; and  is  almost  wholly  devoid  of  that  rude 
energ}'  of  initiative  which  constitutes  such  a 
marked  difference  between  the  inhabitants  of  the 
East  and  tlie  West.  This  detracts  nothing  from 
the  merit  and  value  of  the  industries  for  wliich 
the  Japanese  are  famous.  In  wood-work  their 
buildings  lack  much  in  solidity,  adaptation,  and 
elegance.  It  is  not  as  carpenters  and  architects 
that  they  are  distinguished,  but  as  joiners,  turn- 
ers, and  wood-carvers.  The  frames  of  their  win- 
dow-panes, the  wainscoting  of  the  walls  of  many 
of  their  temples,  and  numerous  other  works,  are 
samples  of  fine  and  careful  I'oinerv.  They  make 
many  small  wooden  wares,  excellent  in  design  and 
utility.  Comb-cutting  is  a  large  house  industry, 
small-tooth  combs  of  the  thick,  heavy  wood  of 
several  evergreen  trees  being  used  in  the  native 
toilet. 

Laequer-work  takes  the  first  place  among  the 
.Japanese  art  industries.  In  no  other  branch  of 
aril  liave  the  .Japanese  so  completely  disengaged 
themselves  from  their  Chinese  masters,  displayed 
so  much  fancy  and  taste,  and  won  .such  eminence 
among  all  civili7.ed  peoples.  The  lacquer  tree  is 
grown  chiefly  in  Hondo  or  the  main  island,  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  latitude  35°  and  40°  north. 
Its  sap  is  distinguished  from  all  other  varnishes 
by  its  greater  hardness,  its  high  lustre  preserved 
for  centuries,  and  its  resistance  to  agencies  that 
destroy  other  resinous  varnishes.  The  lacquer 
varnish  is  applied  to  wooden  or  metal  articles. 
Every  layer  must  be  thoroughly  dried  and  pol- 
ished before  another  is  placed.  A  fine  piece  of 
work,  with  twenty  to  thirty  coats  of  lacquer,  may 
be  many  months  in  making.  The  antiquity  of  the 
industry  is  attested  by  some  lacquer  bo.xes  in  one 
of  the  templ'^s  where  they  have  been  kept,  it  is 
said,  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation  for  seven- 
teen centuries.  Among  the  choicest  exhibits  of 
the  museums  in  the  Occident  are  Japanese  lac- 
quers fixed  on  copper,  or  more  frequently  on  the 
wood  of  the  Pinits  reiinnxpord.  and  ornamented 
with  gold,  silver,  or  mother-of-pearl.  The  best 
si)ecimens  have  a  metallic  lustre,  can  scarcely  be 
scratched,  and  are  almost  indestructible.   In  1899, 
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20,373  persons  were  engaged  in  the  lacquer  in- 
dustry in  4147  establishments.  The  value  of 
their  output  is  given  as  $2,820,114. 

Much  broken  pottery  has  been  discovered  in 
mounds  in  Japan  dating  from  prehistoric  times, 
but  it  was  only  after  contact  with  China  through 
Korea,  and  tile  introduction  of  Korean  potters, 
that  Japan  began  to  progiess  in  an  art  which  has 
made  it  renowned.  The  most  famous  of  the  pot- 
ter}' wares  are  the  choice  imitation  porcelains 
known  as  'Old  Satsuma,  which  have  become  ex- 
tremely rare.  All  Japanese  pottery,  however,  is 
traced  back  to  Seto  in  Owari,  and  from  this 
circumstance  Setomono  has  become  the  general 
name  for  all  Japanese  ceramic  ware.  The  number 
of  ceramic  works  was  never  greater  than  at 
present.  The  art  has  spread  into  many  districts 
where  it  has  been  hitherto  unknown.  Wares 
serving  the  humblest  titilities  or  expensive  pro- 
ducts for  collecting  connoisseurs  are  produced, 
many  of  them  being  remarkable  for  richness  of 
color  and  originality  of  floral  and  animal  designs, 
ilany  of  the  potters'  villages  are  famous,  though 
they  do  not  difler  in  appearance  from  ordinary 
hamlets.  Each  workshop  comprises  the  members 
of  a  single  family,  every  member  watching  in  his 
turn  over  the  baking  of  the  materials  in  the 
public  oven  of  the  commune.  .Japanese  porcelain 
is  one  of  the  important  articles  of  export  to  Occi- 
dental countries.  The  chief  manufactories  for 
the  finest  porcelain  ware  are  at  Arita  in  the 
Province  of  Hizen,  in  Kiushiu,  where  the  best 
clays  are  found  in  abundance.  It  was  here  that 
Gorodayu  Slionsui  set  up  his  first  kiln  on  his 
return  in  1520  from  China,  where  he  had  learned 
the  art  of  porcelain-making.  In  1S99  the  number 
of  establishments  engaged  in  pottery  and  porce- 
lain making  was  4004.  the  number  of  persons 
emploved  19.454,  and  the  value  of  the  product 
S2,933.91G. 

In  the  making  of  works  of  art  in  bronze,  a 
single  artist  casts  the  metal,  does  the  chasing, 
colors  with  oxides,  encrusts  the  bronze  with  pre- 
cious metals,  coral,  or  pearls,  and  produces  the 
work  from  start  to  finish.  The  .lapanese  do  not 
share  the  predilection  of  the  Indian  people  for 
brass  utensils,  though  the  few  they  make  are 
ornamented  with  great  skill  and  care :  but  they 
excel  in  bronze  manufactures.  In  1899  the  bronze 
and  copper  workers  in  .lapan  numbered  5395,  and 
the  finished  product  was  valued  at  $691,875. 

The  Japanese  excel  in  the  manufacture  of  some 
kinds  of  paper,  of  which  they  use  a  larger  quan- 
tity in  proportion  to  population  than  most  other 
nations.  It  is  made  from  various  species  of 
plants,  including  the  pulp  of  the  paper-mulberry, 
and  is  used  not  only  for  printing  and  painting, 
but  for  many  other  purposes.  Their  handker- 
chiefs, table  napkins,  window-panes,  the  panels 
forming  the  movable  partitions  of  their  houses, 
are  made  of  pajjer.  They  cover  with  paper  the 
cushioned  stools  used  as  pillows,  and  paper  gar- 
ments coated  with  vegetable  wax  are  worn  in 
rainy  weather.  The  papers  of  Japan  always  show 
a  yellowish  tint  when  made  of  the  purely  native 
materials,  and  in  the  purely  native  way,  and 
in  this  respect  are  inferior  to  the  pure  white 
products  of  the  West :  but  printing  paper  as 
white  as  any  made  in  the  United  States  or 
Europe  is  produced  in  quantity.  All  attempts 
to  imitate  some  of  the  .Tapanese  native  papers 
have  failed.     In  1899  paper  was  manufactured  in 


65,514  establishments,  yielding  an  output  valued 

at  $8,272,754. 

The  Japanese  also  excel  in  wickerwork,  and  in 
a  great  variety  of  stra^v  objects,  such  as  straw 
toys  and  mosaics.  Ivory  is  fashioned  into  curious 
boxes  and  cabinets,  and  embellished  with  carved 
reliefs  involving  microscopic  work.  Ivory  carv- 
ings, large  and  small,  distinguished  for  technical 
skill  and  inspiration,  are  sold  in  all  Western  coun- 
tries. The  artistic  skill  of  many  of  the  natives, 
however,  has  been  impaired  by  the  production  of 
great  quantities  of  cheap  articles  to  meet  the 
foreign  demand  for  the  artistically  worthless 
articles  sold  under  the  name  of  'Japanese-china' 
and  other  cheap  products. 

Spinning  and  weaving  have  for  centuries  been 
the  most  important  native  industries.  The  art 
of  weaving  heavy  linens  and  silken  fabrics  and 
their  brocades,  interwoven  with  gold  and  silver 
thread,  was  long  ago  developed  to  a  high  degree; 
their  products  still  form  admirable  hangings  and 
festive  robes.  But  the  modern  brocades  are  often 
colored  with  imported  aniline  dyes,  and  have 
neither  the  brilliancy  nor  the  quality  of  the  old 
fabrics.  Spinning  and  weaving  for  everyday 
utility  have  always  employed  most  of  the  textile 
workers.  The  returns  for  1895  showed  that  there 
were  then  over  1,000,000  weavers,  and  in  nearly 
every  house  in  rural  Japan  the  spinning-wheel 
and  loom  were  kept  going  from  morning  till 
night.  A  great  revolution,  however,  was  already 
far  advanced.  About  ISSO  an  enormous  impetus 
was  given  to  the  erection  of  cotton  spinneries, 
with  all  modern  appliances,  and  to-day  home-spun 
yarn  is  almost  unknown  in  the  .Japanese  markets. 
Osaka  is  the  great  centre  of  manufacture  both  of 
yarns  and  cotton  goods.  It  has  been  compared 
to  ilanchestcr  on  account  of  the  many  spinning- 
mills  and  other  large  textile  interests  centred 
there.  In  1890  the  amount  of  raw  cotton  im- 
ported into  Japan  was  34.779,000  pounds.  Since 
then  the  imports  have  increased  six- fold.  In  1900 
79  eotton-spimiing  mills,  with  1,135,111  spindles, 
employed  on  the  average  12,170  men  and  43,375 
women ;  but  since  1898  the  industry  has  suffered 
much  from  overproduction  and  from  the  gieat 
advance  in  the  wages  of  skilled  labor.  Generally 
speaking,  Japanese  industry  on  modern  lines  has 
suffered  much  since  the  war  with  Cliina  on  ac- 
count of  lack  of  capital  and  the  temporary  loss 
of  the  trade  with  China.  The  native  capital  invest- 
ed in  numerous  factorv  industries,  amounting  to 
$31,000,000  in  1893.  has  been  more  than  trebled 
since  that  time.  The  following  table,  giving  the 
value  for  a  series  of  years  of  the  silk,  cotton,  and 
other  textile  manufactures,  shows  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  these  industries: 

1886       1896        1S97       1898       1899 
$14,240,000  $55,492,100  *60,9o5,20O  $71,562,600  $85,456,800 

Tlie  amount  of  cotton  yarn  produced  in  1899 
was  277,380,000  pounds.  Silk  is  also  manufac- 
tured to  a  great  extent  by  modern  machinery. 
About  half  the  raw  silk  is  retained  at  home  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  characteristic  silk  fabrics 
worn  in  the  country.  Large  quantities  of  the  ex- 
I)orted  silk  fabrics  are  now  dyed  in  France"  and 
the  United  States  before  being  placed  on  the 
market.  Keeled  silk,  however,  is  the  chief  silk 
export.  Silkworm-eggs  on  cards  are  also  ex- 
ported to  Italy. 

The  policy  of  .Japan  has  long  been  to  build  up 
a  strong  navv  and  a  large  merchant  marine,  with- 
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out  dependence  on  foreign  yards.  Shipbuilding  is 
therefore  a  large  industry,  i.sijceially  at  Naga- 
saki, the  open  purl  of  Kiushiii.  where  vessels  of 
from  1000  to  SOOO  tons'  burden  are  turned  out. 
There  are  also  large  yards  at  KawasaUi,  (Jsaka, 
Isbikawajinia,  and  Uraga.  They  are  all  eipiipped 
with  the  best  ap])lianees  for  the  building  of  steel 
and  iron  ships,  and  have  fully  demonstrated  their 


of  its  many  enterprises.  About  one-third  of  the 
imports  come  fron:  otiier  parts  of  Asia  and  two- 
thirds  from  Oceidental  lands.  Asiatic  countries 
buy  from  .lapan  about  one-tliird  of  the  exports, 
(he  remainiltr  l)eing  sent  to  Western  countries. 
The  following  table,  sliowing  the  total  foreign 
trade  for  a  series  of  years,  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  rapid  development  cf  foreign  commerce: 


Imports. 
Exports. 


1896 


393,220,000 
02,422,000 


1897 


$130,177,200 
81,472,800 


1898 


$161,700,600 
82,767,600 


1899 


$114,042,000 
108,763,200 


1900 


5156,023,400 
104,380,800 


ability  to  turn  out  ocean-going  craft  and  river 
steamers  of  the  higliest  standard.  A  number  of 
steamers  on  the  Yangtse  River  were  built  in 
Japan.  In  many  directions  Jai)an  is  striving  to 
increase  her  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel 
goods.  This  necessitates  considerable  imports  of 
metal,  as  the  local  iron-mining  industry  is  not 
yet  adequately  developed. 

For  some  years  the  Japanese  have  been  carry- 
ing on  tlie  manufacture  of  many  Euro|)ean  and 
American  articles  that  were  not  even  known  in 
their  country  when  it  was  opened  to  foreigners. 
They  manufacture  enormous  quantities  of 
matches,  wliich  they  sell  in  China,  Hong  Kong. 
India,  8iii<;aj)ore,  Siam,  Australia,  and  other 
markets.  About  30.000  clocks  are  made  in  Kioto, 
Osaka,  and  Xagoya  every  montli,  and  sold  at  very 
low  prices.  The  manufacture  of  felt  hats  like 
those  worn  in  \Vestern  countries  was  begun  in 
1889,  and  I  he  output  in  1902  was  nearly  50,000 
dozen.  Saddlery,  glassware,  umljrellas,  brushes, 
boots  and  shoes,  rugs,  mathematical  and  surgical 
instruments,  patent  medicines,  watches,  canned 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  condensed  milk  are  among 
the  articles  they  .are  producing  with  the  aid  of 
Western  ideas  and  processes,  jlany  of  these  imi- 
tations are  as  yet  of  veiy  inferior  quality.  Japan 
cannot  seriously  compete  with  the  Western  na- 
tions for  the  control  even  of  the  Oriental  markets 
so  long  as  its  manufactures  do  not  favorably 
compare  in  quality  and  price  with  those  of  Amer- 
ica and  Europe.    The  wages  of  t  lie  labor  employed 


The  value  of  the  foreign  trade  has  increased 
five-fold  in  twenty  years.  In  1901  the  total  value 
of  .lapan's  imports  and  exports  was  .$272,400,000. 
Tlie  value  of  the  imports  from  the  leading  coun- 
tries in  1899  and  1900  was  as  follows: 


Oreat  Britain 
British  India.. 
United  States. 

('liina 

Grrinany 

Hong  Kong.... 

Belgium 

France 

Russian  Asia.. 


1900 


$22,310,400 

$35,656,800 

21,812,400 

11,703,000 

19,023.000 

31,224,600 

14,292,000 

14,890,200 

8,764,800 

14.491.800 

3,6;)5,40O 

6.278,800 

2.689,200 

3,934,200 

2,888,400 

4,033,800 

2,241,000 

2,ai8,600 

The  value  of  the  exports  to  the  leading  coun- 
tries in  1899  and  1900  was  as  follows: 


1899 

1900 

United  States 

$31.8*22.200 
20.l)iy,600 
17,0J<1.4iiU 
14,r,41.G(H) 
5,027,400 
3,486.000 
3.0:{7,R00 
1.992.000 
1,792.800 

$26  145  000 

19,521  600 

9.51 1.800 
5  577  600 

Great  Britain 

British  India 

4  332  600 

1,743,000 

Italy 

3,535,800 

The  value  of  the  chief  articles  of  Japan's  spe- 
cial import  and  export  trade  in  1S09  and  1900 
was  as  follows: 


IMPORTS 

Cotton  and  seed 

Sugar 

Iron,  steel  and  manufactures. 

Cotton  nianulaotnres 

Woolen  manufactures 

Arms,  machinery,  etc 

Pulse,  etc 

Petroleum 

Spirituous  liquors 

Tobacco 


1899 


$30,975,600 
8,764.800 
7,719,000 
7.171,200 
6,972.000 
4,631,400 
4,382.400 
3,934,200 
3,585,600 
2,988,000 


1900 


$29,681,200 
13,296,600 
1.5,786,600 
12,798,600 
11,703,000 
6.822,600 
2,390,400 
7.021,800 
4.033,800 
298,800 


EXPOBTS 

Raw  silk 

Cotton  .yarn 

Floss  silk  and  manufactures. 

('oal 

Copper 

Rice 

Tea 

Textiles 

Matches 

Drugs  and  colors 


1899 


$33,216,600 
14.193,000 
10.756,800 
7,519,800 
6,727,000 
6,129.400 
4,233,000 
2.838,600 
2,888,400 
1.942,200 


1900 


$24,302,400 
10,209,000 
11,703,000 
9,960,000 
6,374,400 
1,792,800 
4,482.000 
3,286,800 
2,838.600 
2,639,400 


in  these  numerous  industries  are  advancing,  and, 
judged  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  pro- 
duct, are  about  as  high  as  those  paid  in  the  West- 
em  world. 

CoMMEHCE.  The  domestic  trade  has  been 
greatly  stimulated  by  the  rapid  growth  of  rail- 
ways, which  render  it  easy  and  cheap  to  dis- 
tribute the  products  of  the  factories  throughout 
the  country  and  particularly  in  the  main  island. 
This  fact  is  causing  some  decline  in  the  home 
industries,  which,  however,  still  supply  a  very 
large  part  of  the  common  needs  of  the  people. 
In  the  foreign  trade  the  imports  have  regularly 
exceeded  the  exports  since  189,5.  owing  to  the 
large  railway  equipment  and  other  material  which 
Japan  has  purchased  abroad  in  the  development 


The  principal  imports  into  .Japan  from  the 
United  States  are  raw  ginned  cotton  and  kerosene 
oil  (more  than  half  the  value  of  the  whole)  ;  also 
engines,  locomotives,  electrical  ap[);iratus,  and 
other  kinds  of  machinery.  Nearly  all  the  kero- 
sene oil  and  most  of  the  lubricating  oil  and  paraf- 
fin wax  come  from  the  United  States.  The  larger 
part  of  the  raw  cotton  is  obtained  from  British 
India,  the  price  of  whose  short  staple  is  usually 
about  11  per  cent,  lower  than  that  of  American 
cotton.  Raw  cotton,  however,  is  largely  imported 
from  the  United  States,  and  the  shipments  of 
1892  were  nearly  double  those  of  1891.  The 
United  States  supplies  nearly  all  the  flour,  but 
Australia  compet.es  in  supplying  wheat.  The 
United    States    leads    in    shipments    of    alcohol. 
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leather,  telephones,  lumber,  and  steel  and  iron 
materials  for  bridges  and  buildings.  Hong  Kong 
and  Germany  supply  nearly  half  the  sugar  im- 
ported, the  remainder  coming  cliiefiy  from  other 
Asiatic  countries.  The  United  States  buys  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  tea  exports,  and  is  the 
heaviest  purchaser  of  raw  silk,  which  in  1901  was 
in  value  three-sevenths  of  the  entire  exports  of 
Japan.  .Japan's  cotton  yarn  and  tissues  are  sold 
in  neighboring  countries  of  Asia.  The  exports 
of  coal,  principally  to  C'liina  and  Hong  Kong,  are 
important. 

CoMiti  xic.\Tio>s.  .Japan  has  been  exerting 
every  energy  for  many  years  to  improve  trans- 
portation facilities  throughout  the  country  and 
to  foreign  lands.  The  Government  is  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  necessity  of  supplying  good  harbors. 
Yokohama,  the  most  northerly  port  of  first-class 
importance,  has  a  naturally  fine  harbor  that  has 
been  greatly  improved  by  dredging.  There  are 
large  dock  facilities  and  a  substantial  break- 
water. Yokohama  transacts  a  very  large  part 
of  the  foreign  business  of  the  country.  It  is  the 
centre  of  the  silk  trade.  The  second  port  in  im- 
portance is  Kobe,  one  of  the  centres  of  the  tea 
trade  and  other  commerce  of  Central  .Japan. 
The  ports  open  by  treaty  to  foreign  trade  are 
Y'okohama,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Nagasaki,  Hakodate, 
Xiigata,  and  a  few  minor  ones.  In  1900  .Japan 
had  in  its  merchant  marine  1321  steamers  of  the 
Western  type  (.54.3.258  tons)  and  3850  sailing 
vessels  cf  the  Western  type  (320,572  tons),  be- 
sides a  large  number  of  sailing  vessels  of  the 
native  type.  There  are  regular  lines  of  Japanese 
steamers  to  Europe,  America.  Australia,  British 
India,  China,  and  Korea.  Forty-eight  steam- 
ships, including  those  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  ply  regularly  between  the  Pacific  Coast 
ports  of  America  and  the  seaports  of  Japan,  some 
of  them  going  on  to  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai. 
Xine  steamship  companies  have  vessels  in  this 
trade,  and  they  ply  between  Y'okohama,  San 
Francisco.  Puget  Soimd  ports,  and  Vancouver. 
About  half  of  the  total  foreign  commerce  is  car- 
ried under  the  British  flag. 

.\t  the  end  of  1001  the  length  of  the  .Japanese 
railways  in  operation  was  4026  miles,  of  which 
Ihe  Government  owned  1059  miles.  Xearly  2000 
miles  are  building.  The  first  railway.  18  miles 
in  length,  between  Tokio  and  Y'okohama.  was 
opened  in  1872.  and  now  there  is  direct  communi- 
cation by  rail  from  .\womori  at  one  end  of  the 
main  island  to  Shimonoseki  at  the  other,  a  dis- 
tance of  1132  miles,  and  from  Moji  in  Kiushiu, 
less  than  a  mile  distant,  the  lines  run  south  to 
Kumamoto,  121  miles,  and  beyond.  There  are 
many  branch  lines,  and  there  is  a  line  of  some 
length  in  Yezo.  There  are  also  14  tramway  com- 
panies, with  227  miles  of  track,  and  on  JIarch 
31.  1901,  205,390  jinrikishas  were  in  use.  More 
than  500  locomotives  built  in  the  United  States 
are  in  daily  use  in  Japan.  The  post-office  sys- 
tem is  extended  all  over  the  Empire,  and  the 
telegraph  and  telephone  have  been  very  widely 
introduced. 

B.\XKS.  The  banking  business  of  the  country 
is  carried  on  by  six  great  banks  (one  of  them 
with  46  branch'  establishments)  and  1802  ordi- 
nary banks,  not  including  the  foreign  banks  at 
the  open  ports.  The  Bank  of  .Tapan  is  a  Govern- 
ment institution  founded  in  1882,  and  authorized 
to  issue  convertible  notes,  the  paper  currency  of 
the    country    down    to    that    time    having    been 


'fiat'  money.  There  are  also  681  savings  banks 
with  deposits  in  1900  of  $139,534,330,  in  addition 
to  the  post-office  savings  banks.  Japan  adopted 
a  gold  standard  in  1897,  and  the  yen,  in  which 
accounts  are  kept,  is  nominally  equal  to  the 
United   States  dollar. 

iloxET,  Weights,  and  Measures.  The  yen 
is  divided  into  100  sen.  The  subsidiary  silver 
coins  are  5.  10,  20,  and  50-sen  pieces,  and  there 
are  5-sen  nickel  pieces,  and  2  sen,  1  sen,  and  H 
sen  of  copper.  For  small  sums  copper  'cash'  are 
in  use  (1000  =  1  yen),  and  the  old-fashioned 
tempo  is  now  seldom  met  with.  The  unit  of 
weight  is  the  kin,  equal  to  II3  Englisli  pounds, 
or  more  exactly  1.325  pounds  avoirdupois.  Above 
that  is  the  kwan  (or  kw<imme)  equal  to  8.28 
pounds  avoirdupois,  or  16  kwan  to  100  kin.  The 
lineal  foot  is  divided  into  10  inches,  and  is  equal 
to  0.9942119  English  foot.  For  distances,  36 
cho  equal  1  ri.  which  equals  2.44034  English 
miles.  For  land  measures  the  square  cho  equals 
2.45  acres,  and  the  square  ri  equals  5.955  square 
miles.  For  measures  of  capacity  10  go  =  I 
sho  =  108.5  cubic  inches,  or  a  little  more  than 
1%  quarts.  The  koku  is  equivalent  to  39.7033 
gallons,  or  4.9629141  bushels.  The  English  pound 
and  the  ton  of  2240  pounds  are  also  coming  into 
commercial  use.  The  picul — 100  kin,  or  132% 
pounds  avoirdupois — has  long  been  in  use  in  the 
foreign  trade. 

GovEKNiiENT.  The  government  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  constitutional  monarchy  with  repre- 
sentative institutions  based  largely  on  German 
rather  than  on  British  or  American  models. 
The  Constitution  on  which  it  rests  was  promul- 
gated by  the  Mikado  in  1889  in  accordance  with 
his  oatli  in  1868,  to  give  the  people  representative 
government.  In  that  year  the  dual  government 
which  had  existed  for  centuries  reached  its  end, 
and  the  Mikado  became  the  de  facto  as  well  as 
the  de  jure  ruler.  The  instrument  consists  of  76 
articles,  17  devoted  to  the  Emperor.  15  to  the 
rights  and  duties  of  subjects,  22  to  the  Imperial 
Diet,  2  to  the  Ministers  of  State  and  the  Pri\-y 
Council,  5  to  the  .Judiciary,  12  to  Finance,  and  4 
to  supplementary  rules.  The  Premier,  or  Minis- 
ter President  of  State,  presides  over  the  Imperial 
Cabinet.  The  central  Government  consists  of 
the  Imperial  Cabinet,  Pri^-y  Council,  and  the  nine 
ministries — Foreign,  Home,  Finance,  War.  Navy, 
Justice,  Education,  Agriculture  and  Commerce, 
and  Communications.  There  are  also  a  court  of 
accounts,  a  tribunal  of  administration,  and  the 
administrative  bure.'us  for  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Houses.  In  the  Provincial  Governments  division, 
there  are  the  prefecture  of  the  police  of  Tokio, 
the  Department  of  Colonization  of  Yezo,  the  fu 
and  ken  (the  three  cities  and  43  prefectures 
into  which  Japan  proper  is  divided),  and  the 
Government  of  Formosa.  Functionaries  are  in 
three  grades  {cholii,  so  and  hin) ,  besides  many 
salaried  agents,  there  having  been  a  grand  total 
in  1900  of  92,571  persons,  receiving  salaries 
amounting  to  $12,653,267. 

The  Parliament  or  Diet  meets  annually  and 
has  control  over  the  policy  and  expenditures  not 
fixed  by  the  Constitution.  It  consists  of  an  Upper 
and  a  Lower  House.  The  composition  of  the 
Upper  House  is  peculiar,  its  membership  being 
made  up  of  five  classes:  (1)  Princes  of  the 
Imperial  family  who  are  twenty-five  years  of 
age  or  over — they  become  members  for  life ; 
(2)    princes  and  marquises  of  twenty-five  years 
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of  age  and  over — also  members  for  life;  (3) 
a  certain  number  of  each  of  the  other  classes 
of  peers — counts,  viscounts,  and  barons — ovt'r 
twenty- five  years  of  age,  elected  by  their  own 
order  to  serve  for  seven  years;  (4)  jicrsons  who 
are  not  peers,  nominated  by  the  Emperor  for 
meritorious  services  to  the  State,  or  noted  for 
scholarship — they  are  mcmt)ers  for  life;  (5) 
persons  over  thirty  years  of  ajrc  in  cacli  fu  and 
ken  who  are  among  the  fifteen  largest  taxpayers, 
elected  by  the  fifteen,  and  appointed  by  the 
Emperor  for  life.  The  Upper  House  contains 
300  members;  the  Lower  3U!),  or  one  for  every 
118,(«00  of  I  lie  population. 

The  national  trend  is  toward  democracy, and  the 
struggle  is  to  secure  parly  government  and  to 
make  the  Ministers  responsible  to  the  Diet  and 
not  to  the  Kniperor,  as  they  now  are.  In  the  fu 
(first-class  cities),  Tnkio.  Osaka,  and  Kioto,  and 
the  ken,  or  prefect uros,  there  are  local  legisla- 
tures, which  have  general  supervision  over  local 
affairs,  besides  paying  their  own  otliccrs,  who  in 
1900  numbered  SGO-t,  receiving  in  salaries  .$904.- 
39C.  Male  subjects  who  are  twenty-fi'/e  years 
old,  have  lived  a  year  in  the  voting  district,  and 
pay  .$7.50  of  direct  taxes,  are  allowed  to  vote  for 
members  of  the  I^ower  House.  Of  5.').")..')38  such 
taxpayers  in  1898,  501,459,  or  11.8  to  every 
thousand  inhabitants,  had  tlie  right  to  vote.  The 
inhaliitants  of  the  Colony  of  Vczo  and  the  in-  . 
habitants  of  the  I^oo-clioo  Islands  have  as  yet 
no  part  in  the  Parliamentary  representation. 
The  franchise  is  also  withheld  from  functiona- 
ries of  the  Imperial  household,  ecclesiastics, 
police,  soldiers,  sailors,  bankrupts,  and  out- 
laws. Deputies  must  be  at  least  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  Japanese  subjects. 

Administration  of  .Justice.  In  preparation 
for  tlie  abolition  of  the  extraterritoriality  clause 
in  all  the  treaties,  a  new  criminal  code,  based  on 
the  Code  Napoleon,  was  put  in  operation  in 
1882,  with  modifications  suggested  by  the  old 
criminal  law  of  .Japan.  The  code  of  criminal 
procedure  was  in  1890  made  uniform  with  the 
code  of  civil  procedure,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  nf  the  organization  of  judicial 
courts.  The  civil  code,  code  of  civil  j)rocedure, 
and  comnuToial  code,  published  in  1S90.  went 
into  effect  after  1803.  The  law  of  the  Imperial 
House,  Diet,  and  Finance,  laws  for  the  exercise 
of  local  self-government,  and  various  miscel- 
laneous subjects,  such  as  the  statutes  relating 
to  banking  and  the  mechanism  of  exchange,  may 
also  be  called  codes.  Three  kinds  of  crime  are 
classified:  (1)  Crimes  against  the  State,  or  to 
public  detriment;  (2)  crimes  against  personal 
property;  and  (3)  police  offenses.  Punishments 
for  major  crimes  are  death  by  hanging;  depoi-ta- 
tion,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  for  life  or  a 
term  of  years;  imprisonment,  with  or  without 
hard  labor,  for  life  or  a  term  of  years.  Instead 
of  the  250  crimes  calling  for  the  death  penalty 
under  the  old  system,  there  are  but  few  men- 
tioned which  are  punishable  with  death.  The 
principal  courts  are  the  high  court  of  cassation 
(1).  courts  of  appeal  (7),  and  tribunals  of  the 
first  instance   (49). 

T\\e  policing  of  the  country  is  excellent.  In 
1899  it  consisted  of  34.480  men,  with  2.509  in- 
spectors and  conmiissioners,  or  one  man  to  every 
1270  of  the  population. 

FiN.\xcE.  The  revenue  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
amment   is    derived    chiefly   from    the    land    tax 


(which  since  1877  has  been  2%  per  cent,  of  the 
market  value  of  the  land)  ;  the  ta.\es  on  sake  and 
other  liquors  1  about  $30,000,000)  ;  customs  dues, 
the  leaf-tobacco  monopoly,  stamp  duties;  income 
ta.\  ($2,750,000)  ;  and  the  profits  derived  from 
Gove:nnieiit  enterprises — railways,  mining,  post- 
al and  telegraph  services,  etc.  The  chief  items  of 
cxpeMditiirc  are:  The  army  ($19,000,000).  navy 
($10,000,900),  administration  of  justice  ($5,000,- 
000),  education,  jicnsions.  {\w  prefectural  gov- 
ernments (.$3,125,000),  and  the  expenses  of  Par- 
liament, the  ditl'erent  executive  departments,  and 
the  civil  list  ($1,500,000).  In  1901-02  the  total 
revenue — ordinary  and  extraordinary — was  esti- 
mated at  $138,748,500,  and  the  "expenditure, 
$137,943,712.  The  public  debt  now  stands  at 
$255,099,500. 

In  local  matters  the  fu  and  ken  revenue  in 
1900  was  $28,135,038,  exixniditure  $24,238,995, 
the  grants  from  the  Imperial  Treasury  being 
$2,752,045.  The  revenue  of  the  smaller  com- 
munes amounted  in  1900  to  $30,020,282,  and 
the  expenditure  to  .$31,710,012. 

Prior  to  1884  the  country  was  flooded  with 
'fiat'  pajx'r  money,  which  had  depreciated  nearly 
iOO  per  cent.  In  that  year  the  Bank  of  .Japan, 
a  Government  institution,  issued  convertible 
notes  in  excliange  for  this  de])ieciatcd  currency, 
and  by  1885  the  difference  in  value  bctwe<>n  silver 
and  paper  had  almost  disappeared.  The  fol- 
lowing year  specie  payments  were  resumed.  In 
1897  the  gold  standard  was  adopted,  74,455,735 
yen  in  gold  were  coined,  the  silver  dollars  were 
redeemed  as  far  as  received.  The  currency  is 
now  nominally  on  a  gold  basis.  In  1900  12,015,- 
549  gold  yen  were  jutt  into  circulation,  as  well 
as  1,000.000  silver  yen,  and  300.000  yen  in  nickel 
pieces;  total.  13.915.549.  The  notes  in  circula- 
tion were  1,724.883  yen  in  Treasury  n<ites,  470.- 
231  yen  in  nati<,nal 'bank  notes,  and  180.089,658 
yen  in  gold  and  silver  notes  issued  bv  the  Bank 
of  .lapan.     Total.  188,284.772  yen. 

For  Army  and  Navy,  see  Armies  and  Navies. 

PoLiTitAi.  Divisions.  Omitting  Formosa 
(q.v.),  it  may  be  stated  that  Japan  is  di- 
vided: (1)  Into  84  'provinces.'  separated  the 
one  from  the  other  by  natural  boundaries; 
and  (2)  for  administrative  purposes  into  fu 
:ind  ken  or  'prefectures.'  The  former  is  the 
older  division,  and  dates  back  many  centuries, 
though  the  number  has  not  always  been  the 
same.  Their  names  are  in  more  general  everyday 
use  than  those  of  the  newer  divisions.  With  only 
one  or  two  exceptions  each  has  both  a  .Japanese 
and  a  Chinese  name;  thus  Yamashiro  is  also 
called  .Joshiu.  and  so  on.  those  ending  in  -shiu 
(which  may  be  translated  'province')  being  of 
Chinese  origin.  Of  these  84  provinces  two  are 
separate  islands  (Iki  and  Tsushima,  which  lie 
between  the  island  of  Kiushiu  and  Korea).  The 
others  are  grouped  into  nine  regions,  of  which 
eight  are  named  do  or  'circuits.'  The  other  is  the 
(lo-hinai  or  Five  Home  Provinces,  wdiich  surround 
the  old  capital.  Kioto  (q.v.).  Taken  in  order 
from  east  to  west,  the  eight  circuits  are  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  Hokkaido  or  'North  S<'a  Circuit,'  com- 
prising the  10  provinces  of  Yezo  (q.v.).  and  an 
eleventh  added  in  1875.  made  up  of  the  Kurile 
Islands;  (2)  Tozando  or  'Eastern  Mountain  Cir- 
cuit,' comprising  13  provinces,  the  most  easterly 
of  which  lie  toward  Yezo:  (3)  Tokaido  or  'East- 
ern Sea  Circuit.'  comprising  15  provinces,  and 
stretching   along   the    Pacific   from    Sendai    Bay 
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toward  tlie  Five  Home  Provinces  (Fuji-san, 
Tokio,  Yokohama,  and  other  important  or  well- 
known  places  are  in  this  do)  ;  (4)  Hokuroku-do 
(or  riku-do),  the  "Northern-land  Circuit,'  lies 
along  the  Sea  of  Japan,  and  comprises  seven  prov- 
inces; (5)  San-in-do.  or  "Mountain-sliade  Circuit,' 
comprises  eight  provinces  which  border  the  Sea 
of  .Japan;  (0)  San-yo-do  or  'ilountain-sun  Cir- 
cuit.' lying  along  the  south  or  'sunny'  side  of 
the  niountain.s  (the  last  two  circuits  are  fre- 
quently spoken  of  as  Chiugoku  or  the  'central 
provinces');  (7)  Xan-kai-do  or  the  'South-sea 
Circuit,"  comprising  the  four  provinces  of  Shiko- 
ku,  the  island  of  Awji,  and  Kishiu  on  the  main 
island,  six  in  all;  (8)  Saikai-do  or  the  'West-sea 
Circuit,'  comprising  the  nine  provinces  of  Kiu- 
shiu.  The  subdivisions  of  the  provinces  are 
called  kiyri. 

For  administrative  purpo.scs  the  Empire — ex- 
cluding Hokkaido  (Yezo  and  the  Kurile  Islands) 
and  Formosa,  is  divided  into  three  fu  (Tokio, 
Kioto.  Osaka  1 ,  and  43  ken  or  prefectures,  one  of 
which  comprises  the  Loo-ehoo  Islands,  annexed 
in  1878-79,  and  is  grouped  with  Kiushiu  as  Okin- 
awa Ken.  They  are  here  given  with  their  area 
and  the  population  at  the  census  of  1898: 


PREFECTURES 

Area  in 

square 
miles 

Population 
1898 

Main  Island  (central): 

749.76 
927.79 
1,585.30 
1.943.85 
2,235.67 
2,854.14 
2,427.21 
5,088.41 
1,727.50 
3.002.76 
1.864.17 
2.196.56 
4,001.84 
1.540.30 
1.621.50 
1.611.50 
1,587-80 

4,914.55 
5,042.57 
3,223.11 
3.576.89 
4.493.84 
5.359.17 
3.617.89 

1,767.43 
689.69 
1,200.46 
1,851.29 
3,318.31 
2,509.04 
3.103-84 
1.324.34 
2.597.48 
1.335.99 

1,.507,011 

776,685 
1.174.094 

Chiba 

1,273,389 

1,131,556 

Tochigi 

Gumma 

788,324 

774,604 

1,237,627 

Yamana-^hi 

Shidzuoka 

Aichi 

Miye 

Gifu 

Shiga 

Fukui    

489,539 
1,199,805 
1,591,3.56 
996.411 
996.062 
712.024 
633.840 

781.784 

Tovama 

Main  Island  (northern). 

Niigata 

785,554 

1,812.272 
1.057,971 

Miyagi 

835,830 
829.210 

Akita 

776.077 

Iwate 

Awomori                   

720.386 
612.171 

Main  Island  (western): 

Kioto  fu  (old  capital) 

931.560 

Os.aka  fu 

Nara 

Wakayama 

Hiogo 

1,311.909 

.538,.';07 

681,572 

1.077.226 

1,132,000 

1,436  410 

Yamaguchi 

986.161 

Shimane 

■     Tottori 

721.448 
418.929 

Total  Main  Island 

86,891  95 

1.616.82 

676.46 

2,0.33.57 

2.720.13 

1.401.49 
984.07 
1.894.14 
2.774.20 
2,400.27 
2,904.54 
3,589.76 
935.18 

33,329,304 

Shikoku: 

Tokushima 

Kagawa 

699,398 
700,402 

Ehime             ... 

997  468 

Kochi 

616,549 

Kiushiu; 

821,823 

Saga 

Fukuoka  .  . 

621,011 
1  362  777 

Kumamoto 

1.151.401 

Oita 

839.485 
454.7.30 

TCnposhimn 

1  106  969 

Okinawa  (Loo-choo) 

410.881 

110,822.58 

43.112.198 

These  prefectures  are  further  divided  into  557 
gun,  52  shi,  or  independent  towns  with  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  20,000,  and  13,949  villages 
ranked  as  cho  and  son.  Yezo  is  similarly'  subdi- 
vided into  88  gun,  3  shi,  and  753  villages.  The 
capital  of  the  country  is  Tokio  (q.v.).  The  pre- 
Kestoration  capital  was  Kioto. 

Population.  The  first  really  reliable  census 
of  the  whole  country  wa.s  taken  in  1872.  This 
showed  7,107,841  houses,  and  a  total  population 
of  33,110.825 — very  nearly  that  of  the  main 
island  at  the  present  time."  At  the  end  of  1893 
tile  number  of  houses  (including  a  slight  gain 
through  the  annexation  of  the  Loo-ehoo  Islands 
in  1879)  had  increased  to  8,281,708,  and  the  pop- 
ulation to  43,763,153.  of  whom  22.073.896  were 
males  and  21,689,357  females.  Of  this  total 
number  the  Imperial  famil.v  claim  53,  the  no- 
bility 4551,  the  gentry  2.105.(>90.  and  the  com- 
mon people  41.050,508.  In  these  figures  (which 
do  not  comprise  Fonnosa,  with  nearly  3.000.000 
inhabitants)  are  also  included  17.573  Aino  dwell- 
ers of  Hokkaido,  70,801  Japanese  residing  abroad, 
and  12.664  foreigners  from  29  difl'erent  countries 
— the  diplomatic  and  consular  service  claiming 
128.  The  population  of  the  whole  Japanese  Em- 
pire (including  Formosa,  acquired  in  1895)  at 
the  present  day  does  not  fall  far  short  of  50.000.- 
000.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  table  of  fu  and  ken 
given  higher  up,  Hondo,  the  main  island,  with 
381  to  the  square  mile,  is  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated part  of  the  Empire,  especially  in  its  south- 
western portion,  having  there  475  to  the  square 
mile,  as  compared  with  220  in  the  northern  third. 

Since  the  centralization  of  modern  industries 
there  has  been  .a  large  concentration  of  popula- 
tion in  the  cides  and  lowiis.  In  1S98  there  were 
78  towns  with  a  population  of  20.000  and  over. 

Education.  Since  Japan  was  opened  to  for- 
eigners much  attention  has  been  given  to  educa- 
tion, and  for  a  time  foreign  teachers  and  advisers 
were  in  demand,  both  b}-  the  Government  and  by 
private  persons.  The  present  Department  of 
Education  was  established  in  1871.  but  much 
organizing  had  been  done  before  that  time.  The 
advisers  were  rao.stly  from  the  United  Slates,  and 
a.s  regards  the  public  school  system  which  the 
Government  had  determined  to  establish.  United 
States  models  were  largely  followed.  Later  Ger- 
man influences  prevailed,  and  the  system  now 
in  vogue  is  largely  patterned  after  German 
models.      It   includes   the    following   grades: 

( 1 )  Kindergarten  work  or  infant  schools, 
which  originated  first  in  1876  in  connection  with 
the  normal  school,  but  has  since  been  extended. 
The  age  is  from  three  to  six.  In  1899  (here  were 
230  such  schools,  employing  618  women,  with 
21,801  infants  in  attendance,  of  whom  11.704 
were  boys,  and  10,097  airls. 

(2)  Elementary  schools,  attendance  at  which 
is  compulsory,  as  far  as  the  lower  division  called 
'ordinary  schools'  is  concerned.  It  is  for  children 
from  six  years  to  ten ;  the  school  year  is  32 
weeks  long,  and  the  children  are  taught  morals, 
reading,  writing,  composition,  arithmetic,  and 
sometimes  g>Tnnastics,  drawing,  and  mu^ic  are 
provided.  The  higher  grade  is  optional  for  chil- 
dren between  ten  and  fourteen.  The  course  of 
instruction  includes  geography,  history,  English, 
agriculture,  and  commerce. 

(3)  iliddle  schools,  in  two  grades,  ordinary 
.Tnd  higher.  The  ordinary  covers  a  course  of 
five   years,    and    includes   ethics,    Japanese   Ian- 
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giiage,  English  (then  Frpnch  or  German),  agriful- 
ture,  goograpliy,  history,  nialhematics,  natural 
history,  jjliysics,  chemistry,  etc.  In  the  higher 
grade  the  course  covers  two  years  of  Latin,  zo- 
ology, hotany.  geology,  mine»alogy,  dynamics, 
surveying.  j)hilosoj)hy,  etc. 

(4)  The  university  crowns  the  whole.  Besides 
these  there  are  normal  schools  and  special 
schools. 

Instruction  is  not  gratuitous,  and  the  local 
school  boards,  which  are  elected  by  the  people, 
have  to  provide  for  those  too  poor  to  pay.  The 
school  age  is  from  six  to  fourteen.  In  1898  the 
number  of  children  of  school  age  was  7,700,424. 
In  1899  the  public -and  private  primary  schools 
numbered  26,097,  with  88.0(i0  teachers,  and 
4,.302,023  pupils  in  at  tendance  (2,072.372  boys, 
and  1,630,2.51  girls),  or  an  average  of  48.53  "to 
every  teacher.  These  ligures  do  not  iiuludo  For- 
mosa, whore  there  is  a  special  educational  sys- 
tem. In  that  year  public  school  iiroperly  was 
valued  at  $2.5,o'(i0.9()0.  including  land,  buildings, 
books,  instruments,  etc. 

In  1899  there  were  190  middle  schools,  with 
3083  instructors,  and  08,88")  pupils;  40  normal 
schools, with  830  instructors. and  12,820  students: 
275  special  and  technical  schools,  with  1970 
teachers,  and  34.909  students;  30  superior  schools 
for  girls,  with  430  tcacliers.  and  S474  pupils; 
2li80  miscellaneous  schools,  with  57.33  teacliers. 
and  109,209  pui)ils  (.30  of  which  with  1441  jnipils 
were  in  Hokkaido,  and  1523  with  35,835  pupils 
were  in  Formosa ) . 

There  are  42  schools  of  law,  medicine,  political 
economy,  literature,  and  science,  with  782  pro- 
fessors (some  of  whom  are  foreigners),  and  11,- 
C27  students;  120  schools  of  arts,  manufactures, 
agriculture,  commerce,  etc.,  witli  1033  professors 
(some  foreign)  and  15,772  students.  The  pre- 
paratory s.:-hools  number  107.  have  202  teachers, 
and  7324  pupils.  Lastly,  there  are  six  schools 
for  deaf  mutes.  One  hundred  students  were  also 
maintained  abroad.  The  38  libraries  had  484,225 
Chinese  and  .Japanese  books,  and  63,332  in  Euro- 
pean languages.  The  total  expenditure  was  $13,- 
1'52.581.  The  Imperial  University  at  Tokio  was 
founded  in  1809  by  the  consolidation  of  two 
schools — the  Kai-sei-gakko  and  the  Shoheiko, 
which  had  come  into  existence  in  the  Shogun's 
time,  and  later  other  colleges  were  added.  In 
1900  it  had  15  foreign  and  211  Japanese  pro- 
fessors and  instructors,  and  2880  students.  The 
University  of  Kioto  was  ojjened  in  1899  with  one 
foreign  and  69  native  professors,  and  300  stu- 
dents. It  has  a  University  Hall  and  four  col- 
leges. In  the  same  year  the  number  of  books 
published  was  21.235,"  of  which  4453  related  to 
law  and  .administrative  organization;  12.37  to 
agriculture;  1058  religion;  118  painting;  diction- 
aries. 77;  history,  20();  and  geography,  474;  and 
464,458,141  copies  of  978  periodicals  were  issued. 

Reliciox.  It  is  customary  to  speak  of  the 
Iwo  religions  of  .Japan — Shinto  and  Buddhism 
(qq.v.) — but  to  these  may  now  be  added  Chris- 
tianity, for  the  old  prohibitions  have  been  re- 
moved, and  under  the  new  Constitution  of  1889 
absolute  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  re- 
ligious opinion  and  belief  are  guaranteed.  The 
first-mentioned  of  the  three.  Shinto,  'the  way 
of  the  gods.'  'is  a  purely  native  cult.  It  has  no 
creed,  no  doctrinal  system,  no  moral  code,  no 
priests,  and  no  images  in  its  191.962  temples 
and   shrines,  though   it  has  nearlv   14,000  gods. 


before  whom,  or  some  of  whom,  certain  offerings 
are  nuide  from  time  to  time;  to  whom  certain 
prayers  are  addressed  on  such  occasions,  and 
before  whom  certain  ceremonious  dances  are  per- 
formed in  a  very  punctilious  and  decorous  way. 
It  appears  to  be  a  mild  kind  of  ancestor  and  hero 
worship  which  has  come  down  from  jirimitive 
times.  The  chief  deity  is  .Vnu>teras\i,  the  'sun- 
goddess,'  from  whom  the  mikados  are  descended. 
It  exerts  no  particular  iritluence  for  good  on  the 
l)eopl<>,  though  it  docs  tlicm  no  harm.  From  the 
nintli  I'cntury  onward  it  became  nuich  tinged  and 
<orruptcd  with  Buddhism,  indeed  was  practically,- 
absorbed  by  it,  Kobo  Daishi  (q.v.)  having  appar- 
ently convinced  everybody  that  the  Shinto  gods 
were  merely  manifestations  or  transmigrations  of 
Buddhist  deities.  It  is  stated  that  12  sects  of 
Shinto  now  e.xist. 

Buddhism  entered  Japan  by  way  of  Korea  in 
552  along  with  the  arts,  sciences,  and  letters  of 
China.  Its  gilded  images  and  its  gorgeous  tem- 
I)les  and  ritual  appealed  to  the  .Japanese  mind, 
and  the  new  religion  became  popular.  It  gained 
both  the  favor  and  the  patronage  of  the  Imperial 
Court,  and  in  621  it  was  by  edict  proclaimed  to 
be  the  established  religion.  Priests  went  to 
China,  or  were  sent  there  by  the  Government  to 
study,  and  these  <m  their  return  brouglit  with 
them  new  scriptures,  new  sects,  and  ni'w  iilcas 
which  soon  began  to  blossom  out  intu  other  new 
sects  in  .Japan.  Kobo  Daishi  in  816  founded  the 
Shingon  (q.v.)  or  the  sect  with  tlie  form  of 
'true  words;'  the  Zen  or  'contemplative'  sect 
was  introduced  in  1202;  the  .)odo  or  'pure-land' 
sect  (see  T.s'ing-tu  and  Sukiiavati)  in  1211; 
the  .Shin-shiu  or  'new  sect,'  an  offshoot  of  the  jire- 
ceding,  in  1262;  the  Nichireii  in  1282;  and 
many  others.  Now  there  are  70  sects  an<l  sul)- 
sects,  all  based  on  or  developments  of  the  Ma- 
hayana  or  'Northern  Sch(M)l'  of  Buddhism  in 
which  Sakyannini,  the  historical  Buddha,  has 
little  or  no  place.  The  most  im])ortant  of  these 
as  far  as  inlluencing  the  ])eople  is  concerned 
are  the  Jodo.  which  finds  Nirvana  too  hard  to 
attain  to.  and  provides  instead  a  'Paradise  in  the 
West,'  presided  over  by  Aniida  lUiddha,  where  the 
faithful  may  enjoy  a  blissful  existence  through 
untold  ages,  and  whence,  if  they  have  to  be  re- 
born, it  will  be  easy  to  reach  the  Nirvana  state. 
The  Shin-shiu,  an  offshoot  from  Jodo,  has  been 
called  the  'Protestantism  of  .lapan.'  It  teaches 
that  salvation  may  be  obtained  merely  by  faith 
in  the  mercy  of  Amida — the  chief  of  the  Buddhas 
— and  his  ability  to  save,  without  works  of  any 
kind.  No  change  of  heart  or  conduct  is  neces- 
sary .ind  nothing  is  required  beyond  loving  one 
another,  keeping  orderly,  and  observing  the  haws 
of  the  Government.  Its  priests  may  marry,  and 
they  are  free  to  cat  both  flesh  and  fish.  This, 
is  the  most  powerful  of  the  .lapanese  sects;  its 
temples  are  large  and  magnificent,  arc  found  in 
the  most  crowded  parts  of  the  cities,  and  are 
thronged  day  and  night  with  silent  worshipers. 
In  1899  its  temples  numbered  19.213.  Buddhism 
was  disestablished  in  1871,  and  disendowed  in 
1874,  and  there  is  now  no  State  lelinjion.  The 
great  majority  of  the  people  arc  Buddhists,  but 
there  are  no  organized  bodies  of  church  mem- 
bers as  there  are  in  Christendom.  Among  the 
upper  classes  agnosticism  prevails. 

If  Shinto  can  be  called  a  religion,  then  Chris- 
tianity comes  third.  All  its  churches  are  enrolled 
by  the  Government,  and  are  protected  by  law.    In 
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1900  there  were  723  Protestant  missionaries  in 
the  country,  570  native  preachers  and  helpers, 
41t)  chiirclies.  42,273  enrolled  members,  and  14 
theological  and  other  schools,  with  5011  students 
and  pupils.  The  Roman  Catholics  had  106  Euro- 
pean missionaries,  117  church  edifices,  251  con- 
gregations, and  54,002  adherents.  The  Greek 
Church  had  438  native  workers,  297  churches, 
25,1)98  followers,  and  schools  with  19.055  pupils. 

In  1899  there  were  71.977  Buddhist  temples 
and  monasteries,  \.ith  54,035  priests,  10,983  stu- 
dents, and  59.943  preachers.  The  Shinto  temples 
numbered  191,902,  in  charge  of  kannushi  or 
temple-keepers,  not  priests  as  they  are  sometimes 
miscalled. 

Etiixologt.  The  modern  .Japanese  are  a  very 
mixed  people.  The  largest  factor  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  .Japanese  is  to  be  traced  back  to  the 
Mongolian  race  of  the  adjacent  continent,  a  view 
confirmed  by  the  physical  characteristics  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  population  at  the  present 
time.  Some,  indeed,  group  .Japanese  and  Koreans 
together  as  being  ancestrally  very  closely  akin, 
by  physical  characters  as  well  as  by  speech.  But 
among  the  .Japanese,  as  among  the  Koreans,  and 
in  certain  parts  Uf  China,  there  are  recognizable 
three  physical  types — an  Aino  type,  chiefly  char- 
acteristic of  Xorthem  Japan;  a  ilanchu-Korean, 
in  the  regions  nearest  Korea ;  and  a  !Malayo- 
Mongolic,  in  the  centre  and  east.  The  Korean- 
Manchu  type  seems  to  go  back,  like  the  primitive 
Chinese,  to  a  Mongolian  ancestry  with  a  strain 
of  proto-Caucasian  blood,  while  the  .\inos  (see 
Aixo)  are  perhaps  allied  to  the  most  primiti\e 
Caucasians ;  but  such  opinions  must  be  accepted 
with  caution.  The  best  authorities  agree  in  dis- 
tingiiishina:  a  'fine'  and  a  'coarse'  type  among 
the  modern  .Japanese.  The  former  is  taller,  more 
slenderly  and  gracefully  built,  longer  faced  and 
longer  headed,  with  better-shaped  nose,  and,  gen- 
erally, less  distinctively  Mongolic  in  form  and 
features,  with  lighter  skin,  etc.  This  is  the 
dominant  type  of  the  aristocracy  and  upper 
classes,  and  is  found  in  those  parts  of  the  Em- 
pire nearest  Korea,  whence  the  original  repre- 
sentatives of  this  type  probably  immigrated  into 
Japan.  The  'finer'  type  may  be  considered  to  he 
the  descendants  of  the  -Japanese  immigrants  from 
the  continent,  who  conquered  and  intermingled 
with  the  original  inhabitants,  or  Ainos.  This 
'fine'  type  has  now  become  the  .Japanese  ideal. 
The  'coarse'  tvpe  is  characterized  by  shorter  stat- 
ure and  thick-set  body,  broader  skull  and  face, 
more  prominent  cheek-bones,  somewhat  oblique 
eyes,  large  lips,  wide  mouth,  more  powerful  jaw, 
flatfish  nose  and  wide  nostrils,  darker  skin,  and 
generally  more  of  the  Mongolian  in  form  and 
feature.  Many  of  the  women  of  the  upper  classc- 
seem  to  belong  more  to  the  'coarse'  type,  which 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  process  of  conquest 
and  the  practice  of  polygamy.  Both  the  'fine' 
and  the  'coarse'  types  are  mixed,  and  in  the  north, 
from  intermingling  with  the  Ainos,  another 
mixed  type  has  been  and  is  still  being  produced. 

The  population  of  .Japan  may  thus  be  consid- 
ered to  consist  of  a  prehistoric  proto-Aino  and 
later  historic  Aino  element,  upon  which  the  Si- 
birie  ancestors  of  the  .Japanese  proper  imposed 
themselves  by  slow  degrees  until  they  ultimately 
became  the  dominant  factor.  There  has  been 
added,  perhaps  at  several  different  periods,  a 
Malay  or  Polvnesian  element,  which  is  noticeable 
in  Central  and  Eastern  Japan,  where  it  is  tho\ight 


to  have  modified  considerably  both  physical  and 
social  characters.  Traces  of  ancient  Xegrito  in- 
iluence  have  been  seen  in  Japan  by  some  authori- 
ties, but  others  attach  no  importance  to  these 
alleged  proofs  of  the  former  existence  of  a  black 
race  in  .Japan. 

Physically  the  .Japanese  are  not  a  strongly  de- 
veloped people,  but  they  are  capable  of  great 
exertion  and  endurance.  A  number  of  somatic 
peculiarities  have  been  noted  in  the  Japanese, 
such  as  the  divided  molar  bone  (os  japonicum) , 
the  low,  broad  upper  jaw,  without  canine  fossa, 
and  the  so-called  '.Japanese  knee'  (due  to  the 
practice  of  sitting  .so  much).  In  their  general 
physical  conformation  many  of  the  .Japanese 
males  of  the  better  classes  have  a  decidedly  femi- 
nine, or  even  child-like,  cast,  a  character  thought 
by  some  authorities  to  belong  more  or  less  to  the 
Mongolian  race  in  general. 

Intellectually  the  .Japanese  have  shown  a  ca- 
pacity equal  to  that  of  any  other  known  people, 
and  their  native  power  is  revealed  by  the  fact 
that  while  their  manners,  customs,  and  certain 
institutions  were  modified  in  ancient  times  by 
Chinese  culture,  and  in  recent  times  by  Euro- 
pean and  American  civilization,  the  fundamental 
traits  of  their  character  have  not  been  altered. 
The  mental  and  moral  characters  of  the  .Japa- 
nese may  be  summed  up  as  patience  and  per- 
sistence, combined  with  cheerfulness,  a  certain 
versatility  and  quick-wittedness,  enterprise  and 
originality,  together  with  unexcelled  powers  of 
imitation,  as  well  as  progressiveness,  industry, 
artistic  sense,  humor,  cleanliness,  politeness, 
honor,  bravery,  kindness,  calmness,  and  ability 
to  conceal  the  emotions.  From  the  Chinese  and 
some  other  ^Mongolian  peoples  the  .Japanese  differ 
in  the  freedom  accorded  to  women  from  the  re- 
motest times  down  to  the  present  day.  their  less 
altruistic  ethical  system,  their  high  estimation  of 
the  warrior  and  their  appreciation  of  war  as  a 
means  of  national  advancement,  their  national 
virility,  and  their  power  to  respond  to  and  accept 
facts  of  modern  social  .ind  historical  evolution. 
The  social  and  moral  life  of  the  .Japanese  offers 
much  that  is  interesting  in  the  way  of  evolution. 
In  sexual  relations  they  range  from  polygamy 
and  concubinage  to  monogamy. 

As  compared  with  Cliina.  and  perhaps  with 
Korea,  the  civilization  of  .Japan  is  comparatively 
modern,  for  the  coming  of  the  continental  ilon- 
goloid  ancestors  of  the  .Japanese  to  the  island 
may  be  fixed  at  B.C.  2000-1.500.  Tlieir  conquest 
of  the  various  islands  of  the  great  archipelago 
was  slow  and  apparently  difficult,  as  the  .Japa- 
nese annals  themselves  record,  for  the  Aino 
and  proto-.-\ino  population  was  well  distributed 
throughout  the  group.  Relics  of  Aino  origin  are 
foimd  almost  everywhere,  but  naturally  in  more 
abundance  toward  the  north.  The  amount  of 
Aino  blood  in  the  modem  .Japanese  is  consider- 
ably more  than  hitherto  supposed,  and  the  liberal 
policy  of  the  present  authorities  toward  the  Ainos 
of  the  extreme  north  is  leading  to  a  recognition 
of  the  abilities  and  intellectuality  of  this  ancient 
and  primitive  people,  pointing  to  their  ultimate 
disappearance,  not  by  dying  out  or  extermina- 
tion, but  by  absorption  into  the  general  popula- 
tion. The  question  of  the  Malayan  or  Polynesian 
element  in  .Japan  is  more  difficult  to  elucidate. 
Twice  at  least  in  .Japanese  annals  there  is  men- 
tion of  swarthy  foreigners  from  the  south  who 
made  irruptions  into  Eastern  and  Central  Japan. 
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These,  according  to  several  authorities,  were 
Malayan  or  Malayoid  tribes,  who  eauie  by  way 
of  Korniosa  and  tlie  Loochoo  Islands,  and  the 
physical  characteristics  of  this  section  of  Japan 
bear  testimony  to  tlieir  presence  and  their  num- 
bers. Otiicr  evidence  of  a  ilahiynn  inllucnco  ex- 
ists, according  to  some  ethnologists,  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  house,  the  practice  of  massage,  cer- 
tain dances,  luxurj-,  and  love  of  weapons.  Some 
of  these  resemblances  are  too  general,  however, 
and  others  too  dearly  the  product  of  the  Ja|)a- 
nese  environment,  to  be  conclusive  evidence.  The 
introd\iction  of  Chinese  and  Korean  civilization 
into  Japan  dates  back  for  its  beginnings  to  about 
the  first  Christian  century,  and  this  inlluence 
was  strengthened  after  the  transference  of  Bud- 
dhism in  the  sixth  century. 

M.\NXERS,  CiSTOMS,  ETC.  The  Japanese  are 
a  cheerful,  contented  people,  lovers  of  nature, 
and  always  ready  for  a  holiday.  Responsibility 
rests  liglitly  on  tlieir  shoulders,  and  e!n])lovers 
have  always  to  reckon  on  absences  from  time  to 
time  on  account  of  'sickness'  when  apparently 
there  is  none;  and  a  contract  is  not  always 
sacred.  Opium-growing  and  the  importation  of  it 
are  forbidden,  and  (Sovemment  supplies  the  needs 
of  the  medical  profession.  Courteousness  is  a 
distinguishing  trait,  and  their  ceremonious  po- 
liteness is  oftentimes  most  embarrassing  to  the 
foreigner,  who  is  not  usually  given  to  self-depre- 
ciatory remarks,  and  whose  stock  of  honorifics  is 
small  and  not  always  instantly  at  command. 
Handshaking  is  not  a  Japanese  custom,  and  the 
lowness  of  the  obeisance  varies  with  the  rank  of 
the  individual,  women  and  the  lower  classes 
usuallv  getting  down  on  their  knees.  Children 
dress  exactly  like  their  elders,  and  though  their 
foot-gear  is  clogs  held  on  by  a  band  passing  be- 
tween the  big  toe  and  the  next  one.  they  romp 
and  run  as  much  and  as  fast  as  European  or 
American  children.  Their  socks — when  they  wear 
them — have  a  separate  compartment  for  the  big 
toe.  Their  toys  and  indoor  amusements  are  in- 
numerable. In  dress  th*  .Ta'panese  are  not  bur- 
dened with  much  imderdothing.  Their  chief 
outer  garment  is  the  loose-sleeved  gown  known  as 
the  kimono,  open  in  front  but  boiind  round  the 
wai«t  with  a  sa.sh.  That  of  the  women  is  a  little 
longer,  difTers  somewhat  in  the  sleeves,  and  the 
sash  or  nhi  is  wide  and  formed  into  a  bow  at  the 
back  which  varies  in  style  according  to  age,  etc. 
Married  women  shave  off  their  eyebrows,  and 
blacken  their  teeth  with  the  juice  of  the  per- 
simmon-tree. The  coiflure  is  an  el.ahorate  con- 
struction with  'waterfalls.'  plastered  do\vn  with 
bandolin  and  decked  with  stick-pins. 

■Japanese  houses  are  usually  of  one  storv'. 
There  are  no  cellars.  The  floor  is  about  2l{. 
or  3  feet  from  the  ground,  and  is  formed  of  soft. 
thickly  padded  mats  measuring  G  feet  by  3.  and 
on  these  the  family  sit  (or  rather  squat  on  their 
heels),  eat,  and  sleep.  There  are  no  tables, 
chairs,  or  bedsteads,  thick  wadded  quilts  serving 
as  mattress  and  blankets.  Heat  when  wanted  is 
provided  by  a  hiharhi  or  brazier  filled  with  burn- 
ing charcoal.  The  pillow  is  a  little  paper-cov- 
ered cylindrical  cushion  strapped  on  a  narrow 
stool,  which  is  placed  under  the  neck  so  as  not 
to  disturb  the  hair.  Foot-gear  is  left  in  the 
porch  before  stepping  on  the  verandah.  A  single 
picture,  changed  with  the  season,  and  a  small 
wall  vase  containing  a  single  sprig,  form  the 
only  decoration,  apart  from  that  of  tne  shoji  or 


sliding  paper  screens  which  serve  as  partitions. 
Passers-by  may  get  a  glimpse  througli  the  open 
screens  of  a  tiny  garden  at  the  back,  with  a 
miniature  rivulet,  a  stone  thrown  across  it  as 
a  bridge,  a  miniature  hilloek  crowned  with  a 
dwarfed  pine,  and  a  Uowcring  shrul)  or  two,  and 
perhaps  a  stone-pillar  lantern.  A  neccssaiT  fea- 
ture of  every  house  is  the  "god-shelf,'  or  family 
altar,  where  is  the  little  shrine — Shinto  or  Bud- 
dhist— before  which  the  oH'crings  are  placed. 
Cleanliness  is  nc.vt  to  godliness,  and  the  bathtub 
at  the  back,  with  its  little  furnace  in  one  end  for 
boiling  the  ivater,  is  patronized  by  every  mem- 
lier  of  the  family  in  succession,  the  water  being 
invariably  hot   ("l()0°  to  115°  F,), 

Food  is  served  on  little  lacquered  stands  about 
a  foot  high,  and  is  eaten  with  chop-sticks  (both 
of  the  same  material).  Kice,  with  soup  of  sea- 
weed, beans,  vegetables,  or  hard-boiled  egg  cut  up 
into  pieces,  with  a  little  lish  with  soy,  and  the 
like,  daintily  served,  make  the  meal,  sake  (their 
fermented  beverage)  when  used  being  heated  and 
served  in  the  tiniest  of  porcelain  cups.  Tea  is 
the  usual  beverage.  But  there  is  no  meal  called 
'tea,'  Pickled  daikon  (or  radish)  is  their  chief 
relish. 

]\Iarried  life  is  usually  happy.  Of  8.537  sui- 
cides in  1S90.  only  212  were  due  to  family  quar- 
rels, and  000  were  attributable  to  'love.'  Cere- 
monial luiclcanncss  arises  fnmi  contact  with  the 
dead  in  any  way,  and  mourners  are  'unclean.' 
Those  returning  from  a  funeral  are  sprinkled 
with  salt  before  reentering  the  house.  Those  who 
favor  the  Shinto  cult  bury  their  dead  in  coffins. 
Cremation  was  introduced  by  the  Buddhists 
about  .\.n.  700.  After  the  Restoratitm  it  was  for- 
bidden, but  a  custom  of  such  long  standing  could 
not  be  wiped  out  with  tlie  stroke  of  a  pen.  The 
people,  and  especially  the  women,  are  very  super- 
stitious, and  are  believers  in  gliosts,  demons, 
fairies,  and  witchcraft,  A  handful  of  green  peas 
thrown  at  a  suspected  demon  will  cause  him  to 
scamper  olT,  and  when  the  fox  (q,v. )  or  the 
badger  is  suspected  by  the  careful  mother  with 
daughters  of  being  around,  a  flash  from  her 
metallic  magic  mirror  will  strip  ilr.  Fox  or  Mr. 
Badger  of  his  disguise:  and  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  presence  or  proximity  of  a  serpent 
should  never  be  pointed  out  to  a  woman  or  men- 
tioned to  her.  Kverybody  wears  a  charm  or 
charms. 

HISTORY. 

The  Japanese  begin  their  history  with  a  year 
which  corresponds  to  B.C.  660,  when  Jimmu  Ten- 
no  (q.v.),  the  leader  of  a  band  of  invaders,  set- 
tled in  Yamato  after  ha\"ing  conquered  several 
of  tlie  tribes  who  opposed  him.  Our  only  source 
of  informaticm  in  regard  to  the  early  history  of 
the  dynasty  which  was  fiiunded  l)y  him.  and  which 
exists  to  the  present  day,  is  found  in  the  Kojiki. 
the  oldest  extant  book  of  .Japan,  in  which  are 
found  the  m^-ths  and  legends  written  down  in  Chi- 
nese characters  in  the  years  711-712  by  one 
Yasumaro,  from  the  lips  of  a  person  named 
Hiyeda-no-Are,  who  possessed  a  most  wonderful 
memory!  These  myths  and  legends,  under  close 
analysis,  show  three  streams  of  legends — the 
Tsukushi  or  Kiushiu  cycle :  the  Idznmo  legendary 
cycle,  which  covers  Central  and  Western  .Japan ; 
and  the  Yamato  cycle,  which  covers  the  central 
and  eastern  parts  of  the  main  island.  The  north- 
ern and  eastern  part  of  the  main  island  was  in- 
habited by  the  Emishi  savages,  or  .•Vinos,  who  had 
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retired  thither  before  the  advancing  invaders, 
leaving  their  names  on  rivers,  mountains, 
streams,  and  other  natural  landmarks.  In  the 
south  dwelt  aboriginal  people,  perhaps  from  the 
ilalay  regions.  The  invaders  of  the  archipelago, 
whetlier  coming  from  Tartary  or  Korea,  were 
without  letters  or  writings,  but  possessed 
superior  arms,  valor,  and  discipline.  They  came 
as  immigrants,  at  various  times  and  to  various 
places,  finding  people  already  on  the  soil,  whom 
they  proceeded  to  put  under  their  control. 

There  are  thus  early  discerned  with  clearness, 
in  the  morning  of  the  history  of  Japan,  race 
struggles  among  various  tribes  of  differing  cus- 
toms and  languages,  and  two  types  of  men,  whom 
we  now  call  Japanese  and  Ainos.  the  former  liv- 
ing south,  the  latter  north  of  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel.  Gradually  the  Tsukushi  and  the  Id- 
zumo  people  became  subordinate  to  the  Yamato 
house  or  tribe.  The  conquerors  intermarried  with 
the  subjugated,  and  the  pacified  chiefs  were 
awarded  rank  and  honor,  while  the  power  of  the 
Mikado  or  Yamato  chief  was  consolidated  by 
making  the  primitive  cult,  now  called  Shinto,  or 
Kami-no-michi,  a  political  engine.  The  whole 
country  was  put  under  a  rude  feudal  system, 
the  conquered  or  subordinated  holding  their 
lands  in  loyalty  to  the  Yamato  chieft-ain  or 
ilikado.  Civilization  gradually  drifted  in  from 
Korea,  through  teachers,  artificers,  and  men  of 
learning.  There  are  indications  that  a  cen- 
tury or  two  before  the  great  flood  of  civilizing 
influences  was  borne  on  the  waves  of  Bud- 
dhism, considerable  knowledge  of  Chinese  letters, 
WTiting,  and  ethical  notions  had  penetrated  to 
the  Yamato  Court,  and  among  some  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  southwest.  The  Xihongi  (another  histori- 
cal work  compiled  in  a.d.  720)  states  that  in  the 
year  40.5  a  Korean  scholar  was  appointed  tutor 
in  China  to  one  of  the  Imperial  princes,  and 
that  about  the  year  430  Tiistoriographers  were 
appointed.'  As  yet,  however,  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  settled  capital,  the  ilikado  and  his 
household  moving  from  place  to  place  in  Cen- 
tral Japan.  After  the  death  of  the  Mikado-chief, 
his  successor,  with  a  horror  of  the  place  of  the 
dead,  moved  on  and  built  a  new  palace.  Tliere 
have  been  thus  no  fewer  than  si.\ty  capitals.  To- 
day the  provinces  of  Yamato,  Y'amasliiro.  Ka- 
waehi.  and  Settsu  "are  dotted  with  places,  now 
mere  villages,  sometimes  indeed  empty  names, 
but  once  in  the  proud  position  of  capitals  of  the 
Empire." 

The  line  between  legend  and  true  history  is 
made  clear  upon  the  arrival  in  a.d.  5.52  of  Bud- 
dliist  missionaries  from  Korea,  who  brought  with 
them  not  only  the  sutras  and  images  of  their 
cult — the  Mahayana  northern  form  of  Buddhism 
■ — but  also  letters,  writing,  calendars,  and  meth- 
ods of  keeping  time.  Buddhism  took  root,  and  be- 
came so  popular  with  both  Court  and  people  that 
in  621  it  was  proclaimed  by  edict  to  he  the  estab- 
lished religion  of  the  land.  From  this  time  forth 
wc  have  something  like  a  coherent  account  of 
things,  and  can  trace  with  some  clearness, 
through  many  rebellions  and  oppositions,  the 
rise  to  paramountcy  of  the  Yamato  House.  Nara, 
in  Yamato.  became  the  fixed  capital,  and  re- 
Tnained  so  for  seven  reigns  between  the  years 
709  and  7S4.  One  decade  later  Kioto  was  made 
the  Imperial  residence,  and.  with  few  interrup- 
tions, continued  to  be  so  until  1868.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  seventh  century  Chinese  civilization 


had  so  far  been  accepted  that  in  603  the  form  of 
government  was  changed  from  feudalism  to  mon- 
archy; eight  boards  or  departments  of  State  were 
established,  in  imitation  of  the  Chinese  system, 
and  a  new  order  of  nobility,  in  nine  rank^,  was 
created.  A  great  council,  called  the  Dai-jo-Kwan, 
which  had  also  been  established,  superintended 
the  eight  boards,  and  ruled  the  Empire  by  means 
of  local  governors  appointed  and  sent  out  from 
the  capital. 

The  practical  enforcement  of  this  new  central- 
ized system  of  rule  from  Kioto  was  not  accept- 
able, and  was  in  many  places  long  and  stoutly 
resisted.  Gradually  a  military  class  was  formed, 
which  became  separate  from  the  agricultural,  the 
latter  comprising  the  farmers  and  those  who  per- 
manently tilled  the  soil.  By  parallel  develop- 
ment the  men  at  arms  became  professional  sol- 
diers. Other  great  lines  of  movement  may  be 
summarized  in  the  increasing  centralization  of 
government,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  ilikado 
from  active  service  in  the  field,*  or  even  in  the 
affairs  of  government,  and  liis  comparative  seclu- 
sion. Under  the  pretext  of  religion,  or  a  desire 
to  lay  aside  the  cares  of  government,  committing 
tile  actual  work  of  administration  to  his  sub- 
ordinates in  order  to  seek  retirement,  he  became 
in  the  national  life  rather  an  abstraction  than 
a  person. 

By  means  of  the  superior  valor,  force,  and 
skill  of  its  soldierSj  the  Empire  was  extended 
north,  south,  east,  and  west  tmtil  all  Kiushiu 
and  Shikoku  were  subdued  and  the  arms  of  Japan 
extended  to  the  far  east  and  north.  ^Jlcantime, 
in  the  capital  and  palace,  the  Fujiwara  family, 
who  had  come  into  position  and  power  abotit  the 
year  670.  had  developed  a  bureaucracy,  so  that 
they  gradually  monopolized  most  of  the  offices 
in  and  about  the  Court  and  the  administrative 
boards.  In  other  civilian  families.  tKe  particular 
administration  of  sacred  rites  or  the  cultivation 
of  learning  became  the  specialty  or  monopoly. 
The  military  commands  were  always  given  to  the 
rival  clans  of  the  Taira  and  ilinamoto.  The 
Taira  warriors,  fighting  imder  the  white  crest 
or  banner,  gained  renown  and  power  in  the  south- 
west. Th.?  ilinamoto,  under  the  red  banner  or 
crest,  won  victory  and  held  power  in  the  east  and 
north ;  but  when  once  the  activities  of  the  field 
were  comparatively  things  of  the  past,  both  elans 
lusted  for  power  nearer  the  throne.  Then  began 
a  struggle  in  the  capital.  The  Fujiwara,  who  had 
formed  a  ring  around  the  Emperor,  and  by  their 
own  henchmen  blocked  most  of  the  ways  of  ap- 
proach by  nepotism,  were  ousted  by  the  Taira, 
whose  star  was  now  in  the  ascendent.  This  nat- 
urally excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Minamoto,  and 
in  the  year  1159  the  two  rival  military  clans 
came  to  blows.  Then  began  that  famous  period 
of  the  wars  of  'Genji  and  Heikf,'  which  have 
since  colored  all  .Japanese  history,  literature,  and 
art.  and  which  in  later  times,  even  to  this  day, 
have  given  the  standard  and  motives  for  games 
of  skill  and  chance.  Kiyomori.  the  Taira  chief, 
became  Premier  in  1167.  He  not  only  redis- 
tributed the  offices,  civil  and  military,  among 
I'.is  own  clansmen,  but  by  marrying  hi^  daughter 
to  the  Emperor  controlled  the  throne  itself.  The 
Minamoto  men,  their  leaders  beheaded  or  ban- 
ished, were  scattered,  one  line  becoming  rulers 
of  far-off  Loo-choo.  Tn  1181.  after  Kiyomori's 
death.  Yoritomo  led  the  !Minamoto  in  an  uprising, 
and   under   the   generalship   of   Yoshitsung,   his 
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brother,  the  Taira  men  were  driven  out  of  the 
capital  and  from  their  palaces.  After  several 
land  battles  and  a  great  naval  conllict  near  Shi- 
monoseki,  the  Taira  were  annihilated.  The  divi- 
sive evolution  between  military  and  civil  puwer 
had  so  far  proceeded  that,  leaving  Kioto  to  he 
tiie  centre  of  honor  and  tradititm,  and  of  that 
outward  form  which  in  Japan,  as  in  China,  saves 
the  'face'  of  a  thing,  Yoritomo  fixed  his  seat  of 
authority,  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  at  Kama- 
kura,  in  the  far  east,  on  the  bay  of  Yedo.  He 
had  himself  appointed  Shogun,  or  general,  and 
was  hailed  as  the  great  peace-bringer.  Although 
his  line  came  to  an  end  in  1219,  yet  the  system 
which  he  inaugurated  was  carried  out  by  the 
Hojo  family  of  regents,  who  held  power  until 
1333.  Obtaining  from  Kioto,  in  the  name  of  the 
Emperor,  nobles  who  were  mere  children  and 
puppets,  to  whom  the  title  of  Shogun  was  given, 
while  they  held  the  power  themselves,  the  Hojo 
ruled  the  Empire.  It  was  during  their  rule  at 
Kamakura  that  the  armada  of  the  Mongol  Ta- 
tars was  destroyed  by  storms  and  the  valor  of  the 
Japanese.  Several  of  the  Hojo  regents  were  men 
of  great  ability,  and  ruled  with  justice  and  vigor. 

From  the  moment  of  Yoritomo's  success  feu- 
dalism entered  upon  a  new  stage  of  development. 
Under  the  Imperial  system,  from  G03  to  1182, 
the  governors  sent  out  from  Kioto  to  the  difTerent 
provinces  under  a  four  years'  tenure  of  office  had 
charge  both  of  the  collection  of  revenue  and  the 
repression  of  crime.  Y'oritomo  had  no  sooner  got 
control  of  the  east  than  he  obtained  from  the 
Emperor  a  civil  title  P(|uivalent  to  that  of  Tiigh 
constable  of  the  realm.'  by  which  means  he  had 
the  two  departments  of  revenue  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  order  divided,  leaving  the  Emperor's 
officers  to  collect  the  revenue,  while  he  rejjresscd 
crime  and  maintained  order.  This  system  of  ap- 
pointing mintary  magistrates  seemed  to  be  so  ex- 
cellent that  it  was  gradually  extended  all  over 
the  country.  Vet  all  the  time  Y'oritomo  cloaked 
his  military  ambition  under  the  guise  of  his  civil 
title,  so  that  when,  in  1192.  he  was  made  Shogun. 
and  was  thus  military  commander-in-chief,  he 
was  already  the  virtual  ruler  of  the  country. 
Seeing  this,  the  Imperial  officers  in  charge  of  the 
revenue  left  Kioto  for  Kamakura^  and  the 
Shogim  thus  possessed  hoth  purse  and  sword, 
leaving  Emperor  and  Court,  in  honor  and  poverty, 
dependent  on  him.  Henceforth  the  functions  of 
government  were  separated  into  that  of  throne 
and  camp — the  former  the  centre  of  mystery  and 
the  fountain  of  honor,  the  latter  being  the  actual 
Government.  The  Hojo  were  overthro^vn  by  the 
brave  warrior  Xitta  in  1333.  Then  followed  for 
a  while,  but  for  two  years  only,  what  may  he 
called  the  temporary  mikadoate.  when  there  was 
no  shogim  and  theoretically  no  feudalism. 

That  the  mikados  had  not  yet.  however,  vigor 
enough  to  enter  upon  personal  riile  was  shown 
in  the  fact  that  when  the  adherents  of  rival 
nominees  to  the  throne  went  to  war  over  the  divi- 
sion of  spoils,  the  Mikado  could  not  restrain 
them.  Civil  war  broke  out.  lasting  fifty-six  years, 
when  two  rival  lines  of  mikados  held  the  shadow 
of  power,  in  the  period  1330-92,  and  there  were 
two  capitals,  though  the  real  rulers  were  the 
shogiins  of  the  Ashikaga  family.  In  1392  one 
of  their  envoys  persuaded  the  ^Mikado,  who  had 
the  three  Imperial  regalia — mirror,  crystal  ball, 
and  sword — to  come  to  Kioto  and  hand  over  the 
sacred  emblems,  and  the  feud  was  healed.     Now 


that  the  Ashikagas  had  their  nominee  on  the 
Imperial  throne,  the  .second  great  step  in  feudal- 
ism was  taken  by  them,  when  they  nuide  the 
military  magistracies,  established  by  Yoritomo, 
hereditary  in  the  families  of  their  own  nominees. 
Thus  arose  the  class  of  daimios  (q.v.).  The  .Vshi- 
kaga  power  lasted  until  1573,  during  which  time 
the  Portuguese  came  to  .Japan.  .Mendez  I'into 
(q.v.)  landing  in  1539  and  Xavier  in  1542,  begin- 
ning a  period  of  intercourse  with  lOuropeans 
which  continued  until  about  1020,  during  which 
Christianity  and  firearms  were  introduced.  In 
general  the  period  of  the  Ashikaga  rule  was  one 
of  great  refinement  of  manners,  of  high  art  and 
literary  culture,  along  with  the  missionary  ex- 
pansion of  Huddhism  and  a  remarkable  phase  of 
doctrinal  evolution.  On  its  political  ^ide  15ud- 
dhism  reached  a  point  of  wealth,  luxury,  and 
menacing  military  power  which  made  it  one  of 
the  great  forces  in  the  State,  calling  for  some 
powerful  hand  to  put  it  down.  As  the  .\shikaga 
became  weaker  in  their  later  years,  anarchy  grew 
to  i)e  more  general.  The  Buddhist  abbots  and 
their  monks,  in  arms  and  armor,  possessing 
closer  organization  and  with  fortified  monasteries, 
often  turned  the  scale  of  jjowcr.  From  1573  to 
1604  was  the  period  of  the  three  famous  men 
Xobunaga  (q.v.)  (1533-82),  Hidevoshi  (q.v.) 
( 1 53fi-98 ) .  and  lyeyasu  ( q.v. )  ( 1 542- 1  fi  1 0 ) .  The 
first  humbled  the  Buddhists,  the  second  reduced 
the  daimios  to  submission,  and  the  third  con- 
solidated results.  The  third  decisive  step  in  the 
development  of  feudalism  was  taken  by  Hide- 
voshi when  he  rearranged  the  feudal  map  of  the 
Empire,  marking  out  the  lioumlarics  of  the  fiefs 
and  appointing  to  tliem  the  daimios  as  his  own 
nominees,  giving  them  titles  in  his  own  name 
without  reference  to  the  Emperor.  During  Hide- 
yoshi's  time  Korea  was  invaded  (159208)  by 
his  hosts  of  warriors,  who  on  the  return  of  peace 
in  .Japan  had  been  left  without  occupation.  Ij'6- 
ya.su,  his  successor,  making  Yedo  his  capital,  car- 
ried out  Hidevoshi's  plans,  so  enlarging  them 
that  he  and  his  grandson.  lyemitsu.  gave  the 
final  form  to  .Japanese  feudalism,  which  early  in 
the  midd!"  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  he- 
come  settled  in  routine.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
alongside  of  elaborate  feudal  institutions  grew 
up  a  commercial  and  industrial  system  like  that 
contemporaneous  with  late  feudalism  in  Europe. 
Yedo,  from  a  village,  became  the  greatest  cit;i' 
in  the  Empire.  The  Tokugawa  family  furnished, 
from  1003  to  1808.  fifteen  shoguns.  Cliristianity 
was,  as  was  thought,  rooted  out.  Then  began 
a  great  development  in  art.  literature,  the  study 
of  ancient  history  and  the  native  language,  and 
the  revival  of  pure  Shinto  (q.v.).  The  policy 
followed  was  that  of  the  exclusion  of  foreigners 
and  the  inclusion  of  the  people  of  .Japan  within 
their  island  walls,  while  their  intellect  was  kept 
within  fixed  hounds. 

The  shipwrecks  and  the  casting  away  of  sea- 
men gave  the  United  States  Government  its  op- 
portunity to  seek  a  treaty  of  friendship,  and.  if 
possible,  of  commerce,  and  Commodore  Perry, 
to  whom  the  task  was  intrusted,  succeeded  in 
1854.  Four  years  later  other  treaties  opened 
several  ports  to  foreign  residence  and  trade. 
In  1860  a  .Japanese  embassy  visited  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  following  year  an  embassy 
was  sent  to  the  European  courts.  Xarrow- 
minded  patriots  protested :  but  the  great  clans 
of   the   southwest,   always   detesting   the    north- 
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em  rule  of  Yedo.  graduallj-  gathered  around 
the  Court.  In  1867  the  Shogun  was  compelled 
to  resign,  and  when  in  1868  he  sought  to  regain 
power  by  force  of  arms,  he  was  driven  from 
the  field,  ilen  with  new  ideas  and  determined 
purpose  obtained  control  of  the  Emperor  and 
the  Government,  moved  the  capital  to  Yedo,  had 
the  sovereign  swear  to  rule  according  to  'the 
right  way  between  heaven  and  earth'  (in  deference 
to  public  opinion),  and  to  order  the  abolition  of 
feudalism.  It  was  virtually  a  committee  of 
four  men,  Iwakura,  Okubo.  Kido,  and  Saigo,  with 
their  far-seeing  fellows  and  helpers,  that  led  the 
samurai  who  were  able  to  swing  the  nation  out 
of  ancient  routine  and,  with  political  motives 
wholly,  made  the  new  .Japan.  They  invited  edu- 
cators from  the  United  States  to  reorganize  their 
educational  system,  French  officers  to  remodel 
their  army.  British  seamen  to  reorganize  their 
na^-y,  and  Dutch  and  other  engineers  to 
make  internal  improvements.  These  tremendous 
changes  were  not  accomplished  without  protest. 
In  1887  Saigo  quarreled  with  his  old  friends, 
led  an  army  'against  the  Emperor's  evil  ad- 
visers.' and  the  Satsuma  Rebellion  cost  .Japan 
20,000  lives  and  $50,000,000.  In  1879  Loo-choo 
was  made  an  integral  part  of  the  Empire, 
and  Sho  Tai.  the  King,  brought  to  Tokio 
and  made  marquis.  Western  laws  were  in- 
troduced and  codified.  In  pursuance  of  the 
Imperial  oath,  a  Parliament  was  promised.  In 
1884  the  nobility  was  reorganized  on  the  Euro- 
jiean  idea,  and  the  able  men  of  the  Restoration 
honored  also  with  titles.  In  1889  the  Constitu- 
tion was  proclaimed,  and  the  Diet  met  in  1891. 
With  many  an  ebb  and  flow  the  great  tide  of 
progress  has  kept  on.  In  1894  war  with  China 
broke  out  in  regard  to  Korea;  this  resulted  in 
the  utter  defeat  of  China,  the  cession  in  1895  of 
Formosa  to  .Japan,  the  payment  of  a  large  in- 
demnity, and  the  independence  of  Korea.  Japan 
took  a  prominent  part  among  the  Powers  in  the 
military  events  resulting  from  the  Boxer  move- 
ment in  China  in  1900.     See  Chixese  Empire. 

Amid  all  changes,  even  those  in  the  last  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  deepest  and  strongest  force  in  .Japanese  his- 
tory is  the  universal  loyalty  to  the  ^Mikado.  The 
one  now  on  the  throne  is  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-third.  .See  Political  P.\bties,  section  on 
Japan. 
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189.5);  Lowell.  The  Soul  of  the  East  (Boston, 
1888)  :  id..  Occult  Japan  (Boston,  189:5)  ;  id., 
"Esoteric  Shinto,"  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  vol.  xxi.  (Tokio,  184,3)  ; 
Florenz,  Japanische  ilytholoqic  (Tokio.  1901); 
and  in  general.  Adams,  History  of  Japan  (Lon- 
don. 1874)  :  Tliorjx'.  Hislorii  of  Japan  (London. 
188.5):  Appert.  Aneien  Japan  (Tokio.  1888): 
Knapp.  Feudal  and  Modern  Japan  (London, 
1897)  t  Mazelifre.  Ejssai  sur  Vhistoire  dc  Japan 
(Paris.  1899)  :  and  the  general  works  referred 
to  in  this  bibliofrraphy  under  General ;  Descrip- 
1  ire. 

Other  works  on  various  subjects  relatinji  to 
Japan  are:  Xaumann,  XJehcr  den  Bau  und  die 
Entstehunn  der  japanischen  Inseln  (Berlin, 
1885)  :  Dana,  Characteristics  of  Volcanoes  (Xew 
York.  1890)  :  ITnll,  Volcanoes  Past  and  Present 
(Xew  York.  1892)  :  the  Reports  of  the  Imperial 
Geoloyical  Survey  of  Japan,  and  the  Transactions 
of  the  Seismolor/ical  Society  of  Japan  :  Seebohm, 
Birds  of  the  Japanese  Empire  (London,  1890)  ; 
Fcsca.  Beitraye  ^ur  Kenntnis  der  japanischen 
Landu-irtschaft  (Berlin.  1890-93):  PisRott,  The 
Garden  of  Japan  (London.  1802)  :  Sarfrent.  Xotes 
on  the  Forest  Flora  of  Japnn  (Boston.  1894)  : 
Conder.  Landscape  Gardeniny  in  Japan  (London, 
1894)  :  id..  Floral  Art  of  Japan  (London,  1900). 
For  the  Ainos.  see  AiNO. 

JAPANESE  AKT.  The  accepted  date  of  the 
begiunin<r  of  fine  art  in  .Lapan  is  at  the  close  of 
the  seventh  century  of  the  Christian  Era.  The 
physical  civilization  of  the  country  was  then 
preally  advanced  by  intercourse  with  China  and 
with  Korea.  The  .Japanese  scholars  have  not 
shown  any  reluctance  to  admit  the  supreme  in- 
fluence of  these  continental  nations  upon  their 
own  insular  arts.  The  earliest  sculptures  in 
stone  or  wood,  and  the  earliest  paintings,  some 
of  which  arc  presented  in  temples  and  others  in 
the  Imperial  Museum,  show  a  knowledfre  of  form 
and  of  the  true  value  of  desijrn  ar<ruin;r  an  al- 
ready advanced  civilization :  while  there  is  no 
pretense  that  such  a  civilization  had  had  time 
to  develop  itself  in  the  islands  of  .Japan.  The 
earliest  buildinfrs  known,  such  as  the  Paproda  of 
Yakushiji,   near   Nara,   universally   accepted    as 


of  the  .seventh  century,  are  of  a  matured  type, 
the  beautiful  curves  of  the  roofs  and  Ibe  com- 
bination of  the  series  of  six  of  these,  with  the 
intenuediate  vertical  walls  and  balconies,  into 
a  .single  design  bespeaking  an  original  type  al- 
ready very  far  advanced  toward  perfection.  In 
sculpture,  the  bronz<>  statuettes  of  tliese  early 
years  are  as  strongly  Indian  in  character  as 
the  architecture  is  Chinese;  but  this  is  in 
great  measure  the  result  of  Buddhist  influence, 
and  is  nearly  as  visible  in  what  Utile  has  been 
identilied  as  Chinese  art  of  the  same  eptxh.  The 
work  in  silver  and  bronze  and  in  woven  stuffs 
shows  a  sense  of  tlie  true  essence  of  decorative  art 
such  as  the  later  and  more  splendid  times  co\ilil 
surpass  only  in  variety  and  adluenrc.  Thus  the 
group  of  tiircc  Buddhist  bronze  figures  in  tiie 
Kakushiji  temple,  of  which  the  tower  or  'pagoda' 
is  mentioned  above,  are  undoubtedly  of  the  seventh 
century,  and  their  workmanship,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  modeling  of  the  nude  parts,  goes  far  to 
prove  the  introduction  through  India  of  that  in- 
lluenee  of  classical  (jreek  art  which  is  so  often 
loosely  assigned  to  the  advance  of  any  very  early 
Asiatic  school  of  sculi>ture.  In  whatever  form  it 
was  that  the  invasion  of  Alexander  the  Great,  or 
other  active  political  or  mercantile  inlluence, 
brought  to  India  some  specimens  of  the  matured 
art  of  tirceee,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  this 
inlluence  was  absent  from  the  early  Japanese 
sculpttire — so  fraidily  based  upon  nature,  and  yet 
so  traditionally  noble  is  the  statuary  of  the  time 
in  drapery  as  well  as  in  the  larger  modeling  of  the 
undr;iped  torso  and  limbs.  The  paintings  of  the 
time  are  of  course  more  or  less  injured:  but  the}' 
bear  all  the  marks  of  a  strong  and  well-under- 
stood tradition,  with  the  study  of  nature  for  its 
origin,  and  with  unmistakable  binding  laws  of  de- 
sign. In  the  eighth. century  statuary  had  become 
more  realistic,  and  the  'temple  guardians,'  or 
heroic  statues  of  demigods  ap|>arently  of  Brah- 
nianistic  Indian  mythology,  have  a  ferocious  vigor 
and  a  large  freedom  of  design  which  raise  these 
works  to  the  greatest  height  of  artistic  merit 
known  to  us  among  the  free  and  representative 
sculptures  of  the  l'':ir  East.  It  is  evident  that 
only  at  a  later  date  was  the  strong  tendency  of 
Chinn-.Iaiianese  art  toward  decorative  uses  well 
e.stablislud.  Down  to  the  ninth  or  even  to  the 
tenth  century  it  must  have  been  still  uncertain 
whether  these  arts  would  tend,  as  those  of  Eu- 
rope had  tended,  toward  a  representative  and  ex- 
pressional  character,  or  whether  they  should 
reac.i  forward,  as  they  liave  done,  to  a  decorative 
excclleni-e  accepted  as  tlie  purpose  of  the  art,  and 
far  excelling  in  variety  and  completeness  that 
known  to  Euroi>e. 

There  are  in  .Japanese  history  and  tradition 
certain  well-marked  y)criods  of  development  and 
of  change.  The  thirteenth  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian Era  marks  one  of  these,  during  which  ]«'riod 
the  manners  jof  the  wealthier  and  influential 
classes  were,  according  to  all  accounts,  more  se- 
vere and  deliberately  removed  from  luxury  than 
they  had  been,  and  much  more  than  they  were 
to  be.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  and  impres- 
sive pieces  of  Japanese  sculpture  belong  to  this 
epoch,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  trace  a  fancied  con- 
nection between  the  comparative  asceticism  of 
the  time  and  the  severe  design  of  these  bronzes. 
Even  the  more  realistic  pieces — statuettes  in 
which  portraiture  seems  to  be  affected — are  so 
severe   in   the   casting  of   the   draperies   and   so 
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1.  TERRA  COTTA  STATUE,   polychromatic,   at  Todeljl,   near   Nara.     VIII  Century. 

2.  WOODEN  STATUE,   polychromatic,   half  life  size.     XII  Century. 

3.  THE   HONDO  (Chief  Temple)  of  Horlujl,  Yamato.     VII  Century. 
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simple  in  pose  and  gesture  that  the  very  realism 
ot  tlie  design  is  lost,  as  it  were,  in  a  kind  of  tra- 
ditional dignity  suggestive  of  a  firm  intellectual 
control  over  all  the  outlying  branches  of  the 
central  school.  This  influence  of  severe  and  re- 
strained design  remained  umnodified  in  any  seri- 
ous way  down  to  the  accession  to  power  of  the 
Tokugawa  slioguns  in  the  sixteenth  century.  At 
this  time  the  covmtry  was  deliberately  shut  up 
from  foreign  influence,  partly  in  protest  against 
the  pretensions  of  the  Christian  missionaries,  and 
partly  to  secure  an  epoch  of  perfect  peace,  which, 
indeed,  was  gained,  and  lasted  down  to  the  time 
of  the  interference  of  the  United  States  in  the 
affairs  of  .Japan  as  marked  by  the  appearance  of 
Commodore  Perri^'s  squadron  in  Japanese  waters 
in  1853-54.  During  this  period  the  arts  became 
far  more  sumptuous  than  l)efore.  The  abundance 
and  variety  of  decoration  increased  verv'  greatly. 
The  richness  ot  detail  and  brilliancy  of  color  in 
architecture  were  matched  only  b.y  the  extraor- 
dinary variety  of  design  shown  in  the  minor 
parts  of  decorative  art,  including  textile  fabrics, 
metal,  lacqvier  work,  and  pottery.  Painting, 
considered  by  itself  and  in  connection  with  the 
.separate  pictures  which  we  know  as  backed 
with  rich  brocades  and  hung  upon  walls,  or 
mounted  upon  portable  folding  screens,  had  ob- 
tained a  prodigious  development  in  China  in  the 
twelfth  century  of  the  Christian  Era:  and  the 
direct  influence  of  this  continental  art  upon  the 
painting  of  Japan  is  traceable  even  to  our  as  yet 
imperfect  methods  of  investigation.  The  paint- 
ings of  the  Tokugawa  period,  then,  tend  toward 
greater  realism  and  a  less  fixed  and  iinalterable 
tradition  in  the  way  of  design  than  in  the  former 
time. 

Arctiitectire.  As  compared  with  that  of 
China  the  architecture  of  Japan  is  less  massive; 
and  its  efTects  are  even  more  exclusively  those  of 
the  great  overhanging  cur\cd  roof  forming  the 
chief  motive  of  the  design — the  element  which 
even  more  than  the  rounded  and  swelling  cupola 
in  a  domed  cluirch  of  Europe,  gives  character  to 
the  wliole  design.  The  common  use  of  timber  even 
for  buildings  meant  to  be,  and  sufficiently  proved 
lo  be,  very  lasting  has  deprived  .Japanese  archi- 
tecture of  the  ponderous  wall  and  the  great  arch. 
The  building  of  the  country  is  therefore  essen- 
tially that  of  separate  uprights  tied  and  braced  to- 
gether: in  other  words,  timber  construction  very 
like  in  principle  to  that  of  mediaeval  Europe,  but 
more  dignified  than  that  because  there  was  in  the 
Eastern  land  no  overmastering  style  of  masonry 
architecture,  like  that  of  the  vaulted  buildings 
of  Gothic  or  of  neo-classic  type,  to  restrain  Its  de- 
velopment. Whatever  was  to  be  done,  architec: 
furally  speaking,  in  Japan,  was  perforce  done 
with  the  trees  of  the  mountain  forests:  whereas 
in  Europe  that  material  was  generally  used  only 
for  dwelling-houses,  and  in  some  lands  for  civic 
buildings,  wliile  the  ecclesiastical  buildings 
which  set  the  fashion  and  fixed  the  standard 
of  wliat  was  fine  were  almost  invariably  walled 
and  roofed  with  stone.  The  result  of  this  is  that 
the  architecture  of  Japan  seems  to  a  European 
rather  uniform  in  character:  but  it  is  evident 
ihat  a  profounder  ex«imination  of  the  subject 
would  show  divergencies  as  great  in  the  different 
forms  and  cliaractcristics  of  .Japanese  buildings 
as  we  find  in  fhe  buildings  of  any  European 
land.  The  difference  from  century  to  century  is 
less,  however;  and  this  because  of  the  admitted 
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slowness  of  all  change  among  Asiatics,  and  also 
because  of  the  deliberate  action  of  so  many  rulers 
of  Japan  in  keeping  new  foreign  influences  away 
from  the  land.  In  detail  there  are  one  or  two 
exceptional  characteristics  which  result  from 
this  acceptance  of  the  structural  type  made  neces- 
sary by  the  custom  of  building  in  wood  and 
framework.  This  framework  has  its  own  neces- 
sary characteristics:  and  these  are  heightened 
and  eu'-phasized  bj-  the  use  of  metal  holders  for 
the  points  of  support  and  the  points  where  one 
timber  is  secured  to  another.  .Just  as  the  floor- 
beams  in  European  buildings  are  often  hung  in 
'stirrups'  of  wrought  iron,  which  hook  on  to  the 
girder  and  support  the  end  of  the  minor  beam, 
thus  saving  the  whole  strength  of. the  one  piece 
and  giving  support  to  the  whole  under  side  of  the 
other  so  as  to  avoid  all  cutting  away  ot  the  ma- 
terial, so  in  .Japan  a  metal  mount  especially  af- 
fected to  the  purpose  will  maric  the  insertion  of 
one  timber  into  another,  the  crossing  of  two  tim- 
bers of  equal  size,  and  also  the  base  and  top  of 
a  pillar,  whether  of  wood,  or,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens, of  stone.  The  interior  of  the  often  repre- 
sented 'Phoenix  Hall'  of  the  Shoguns  of  the  Fuji- 
waro,  race  reigning  in  the  eleventh  century  of  the 
Christian  Era,  has  retained  almost  unchanged 
the  beautiful  interior  eft'ect  produced  by  this 
system  of  construction  in  wood,  braced  and 
adorned  by  A^rought  metal.  These  metal  mounts 
are,  then,  often  wrought  with  delicate  surface 
ornamentation,  and  gilded  in  different  hues  of 
gold.  They  may  be  varied  also  by  elaborate 
modifications  of  the  edge.  The  wooden  members 
which  they  strengthen  and  adorn  are  themselves 
colored  not  by  the  coarse-grained  painting  of  the 
West,  but  by  the  exquisitely  smooth  and  delicate 
coatings  of  strong  color  or  of  metallic  lustre  pro- 
ducible by  the  process  which  we  call  in  a  rough 
generalization  that  of  lacquer.  It  is,  of  cotirse, 
understood  that  a  .Japanese  interior,  as  of  a 
dwelling-house,  is  of  extreme  simplicity ;  but  this 
simplicity  disappears  when  there  is  question  of 
a  pavilion  or  house  of  entertainment  belonging 
to  the  sovereign  or  one  of  the  greater  nobles ;  and 
this  not  because  of  the  greater  resources  of  the 
nolile  so  much  as  because  the  building  is  supposed 
to  be  permanent,  and  has  both  the  exterior  and 
the  interior  treated  with  somewhat  the  same  re- 
spect that  is  given  to  the  admittedly  everlast- 
ing temples  of  religion. 

DECor..\TivE  Pieces.  The  minor  decorative 
arts  of  Japan  are  known  to  us  as  those  of  no 
Eastern  nation  arc  known,  because,  in  the  main, 
of  the  sudden  breaking  up  and  scattering  of  the 
great  princely  collections  during  the  civil  wars 
of  1868  and  thereafter.  The  dainiios  or  terri- 
torial nobles  took  sides  strongly,  and  all  felt  the 
immediate  need  of  raising  money  by  all  possible 
expedients.  The  result  was  that  Europe  and 
tlie  United  States  'were  offered  an  astonishing 
number  of  works  of  art  in  pottery,  metal-work, 
woodwork,  ivory,  and  textiles. 

By  the  time  w'hen  the  French  Universal  Exhibi- 
tion was  held  in  1878,  it  had  become  possible  to 
classify  these  works  of  art  by  their  material,  and 
also  in  a  rough  way  by  their  epoch.  It  appeared 
then  that  there  was  but  little  to  be  learned  of 
Japan  in  the  way  of  porcelain — that  chief  of 
the  ceramic  arts  remaining  the  special  property 
of  the  Chinese.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Japanese 
were  found  to  excel  in  fhe  hard  potteries,  both 
highly   finished   and   richly   decorated,   and   also 
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(litioniil  way  of  (liavving  was  to  be  observed, 
wliii'li  {greatly  aH'octi'd  tlie  (Iraiifjlitsniau's  dealings 
witli  llu!  liorse  and  (lie  bear,  allbougli  he  seemed 
to  l)c  free  when  treating  tlie  song-bird  and  the  rat. 
Tliere  came  also  from  Ja])an  great  numbers  of 
water-eolor  drawings  mounted  in  albums  or  ou 
rolls,  either  for  lianging  up  (kakemono)  or  for 
liandling,  like  the  Roman  lulunicn.  Colored 
wood-euts  appeared,  also  print-s  from  wood  blocks, 
of  wliieh  no  two  were  e.\aetly  alike  in  the  color, 
a  fact  which  soon  f<mnd  its  e.xplanalion  in  the 
l)rocess  used  by  the  |)rintcr.  lie  paints  the  wood 
Ijloek  with  tlie  brush,  and  takes  an  impression 
immediately,  before  the  color  has  time  to  dry; 
tlien  paints  again  and  takes  another  imjiression. 
A  kindred  jirocess  was  in  use  in  Kurope  in  the 
eighteenth  century  for  those  colnred  prints  from 
stip])le  engi'avings  which  formed  the  admiration 
and  the  puzzle  of  our  own  time.  The  .lapanose 
pi  ints  of  this  character  have  extraordinary  refine- 
ment, and  have  l)een  during  the  years  since  1885 
in  constantly  increasing  demand  in  tlie  West, 
and  at  rapidly  growing  prices. 

liiiiUOGKAPHY.  The  architecture  of  .Japan  has 
received  no  full  treatment  in  a  volume.  .losiah 
Conihir.   in   tlie   Triinsdctionx  of  the  Royiil  Iiixfi- 


rough  and  apparently  careless  in  design,  but  in     mals  were  less   perfectly  rendered,  as  if  a  tra- 
reality  showing  great  independence  of  spirit  and 
boldness,  and  ease  of  manipulation  on  the  part  of 
the  village  potters.    With  these  there  came  metal- 
work   in  small  pieces,  and  this  marked  by  two 
strongly    distinguished    traits.      The    hanunered 
ironwork    and    the    larger    and    bolder    bronzes 
were   of   extraordinary   strength   of   <lesign ;    the 
added   ornament   of   extreme   delicacy.      An    iron 
tray  so  irregular  and  arbitrary  in  form  and  in 
the   twistings    and    curlings    of    its    edges    as    to 
startle  the  Kuropean,  would  be  decorated  by  a  re- 
fined  and    minute   design    in   gold   damaskeening 
which  might  rival   in  dclicac}'  and  excel   in  free- 
dom that  of  the  Moslem  East.     The  other  variety 
of  metal- work,  was  distinguished  by   its  extreme 
minuteness,  and  by  the  delicate  play  of  dilTering 
colors:     for    tlie    .lapanese    had    introduced    into 
coniinon  utility  three  or  four  alloys  unknown  to 
Kurojie,    such    as    the   bluish-black    shakuilo,    (lie 
silvery-gray    shibuichi.    and    two    or    (liree    deep 
red  or  pale  red  alloys  of  cojiper;    and   had  also 
devised  the  plan  of  haniniering  one  pierced  ]>late 
of  metal  into  another  in  such  a  way  that  the  re- 
sulting   surface    Mas    waved    and    veined    like    a 
marble    of    very    minute    structure.      These    new 
metallic  colors  and  surfaces  were  cimibined  with 
silver,  with  gold  in  several  dill'creiit  hues, 
and  with   bronze   colored  artificially  in   an 
infinite  number   of  shades,   and   were   used 
in   minute    relief   patterns,    producing   the 
most  elfeetive  chromatic  designs  on  a  very 
small   scale   that  had   ever  been  seen.     A 
somewhat  similar  effect  of  color  relief  was 
found  to  exist  in  the  work  of  the  artists  in 
lacquer.     A  small  box  or  a  panel  three  feet 
long  might  equally  become  the  medium  for 
such   adornment.      The   varnished    painting 
itself  having  an  unmatc'ied  Inv/rhness  and 
permanence  caused  by  the  une(|ualed  mate- 
rial used,  the  sa])  qf  the  sumac,  Rhus  vcr- 
nicifera,  was  found  to  be  capable  of  such 
manipuhition  by  means  of  the  brush  that 
relief  patterns  of  suliicient  i)roj<'ction  and 
of    very    great    flexibility    and    variety    of 
form  were  producible  in  it,  and  with  these 
reliefs    wore    combined    those    of    inserted 
pieces   of   ivory,    of    its    natural    color   or 
stained,  of  pottery,  of  niother-of-|)earl,  and 
of  metal,  so  that  a  most  elaborate  design 
of    flowers,    fruits,   birds,    and    small    ani- 
mals  would   be   given    in   twenty   different 
hues,  each  carried  through  an  untraceable 
number    of    delicate    gradations,    and    the 
■whole  combined  with  a  fitting  and  tasteful 
background    of    the    smooth    and    polished 
lacquer. 

Paixtixg  and  Engraving.     The  knowl- 
edge of  natural  form  shown  in  these  deco- 
rative  designs   was   also   shown,   and   even 
more  plainly,  in  the  books  of.  palterns  and 
again  in  tlie  books  of  legendary  or  popular 
story.     Little  liooks   filled   with   prints  in 
outline,   or  nearly  so.  or  again   with  their 
outlines   filled  up  with   flat  coloring,  dealt 
with  the  daily  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people  and  with  fairy  tales,  ghostly  legends, 
the  dramatic  stage,  and  the  doings  of  heroes  and 
poet.s  of  antiquity.     The  natural   history  of  the 
archipelago   was   also   treated   in   great   series   of 
hand-books,  and  in  these  extraordinary  skill  was 
shown   in   rendering  the  life   and  movements  of 
insects,   birds,    and   the    smaller   animals,   while. 
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title  of  British  Architects  (London,  188(5-87). 
deals  with  the  subject,  and  so  does  McClatchie  in 
the  Reports  and  Transact  ions  of  the  Roi/al  Asiatic 
Society,  vol.  vii.,  part  iii.  The  arrangement  and 
contruction  of  dwelling-houses  have  received  the 


fullest  treatment   in  Japanese  Homes  and  Their 
for  some  reason  not  quite  clear,  the  larger  ani-     Surroundings,    by    Edward    S.    Morse     (Boston, 
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1886).  There  is  a  valuable  chapter  in  Dres-  the  folio  volume  issued  by  the  Japanese  Imperial 
scr,  Japan:  Its  Architecture,  Art,  and  Art  Commission  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900, 
Manufactures     (New     York,     1882),     and     also     Histoire  de  I'art  du  Jupoii   (Paris,  1900). 

JAPANESE      DEER.      The 

name  in  England,  where  this 
deer  has  been  introduced  into 
parks,  of  the  sika  (Cervus  si- 
ka ) .    See  Sika. 

JAPANESE    LANGUAGE. 

The  most  iiiijjortant  member  of 
a  very  small  family  of  lan- 
guages. Its  nearest  relatives 
are  Luehuan,  and  the  languages 
spoken  in  the  little  islands 
which  lie  between  .lapan  and 
Loo-choo.  On  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent Korean  resembles  it  in 
grammatical  structure,  and 
more  remotely  in  etymology.  It 
is  not  related  to  Aino  or  to 
Chinese.  Efl'orts  to  find  other 
members  of  the  family  and  to 
establish  more  distant  relation- 
ships have  been  made  in  vari- 
ous directions,  but  with  little 
success.  It  is  called,  somewhat 
vaguely.  Altaic;  but  the  identi- 
fications are  not  very  convinc- 
ing, and  the  results  thus  far 
cannot  be  regarded  as  scientifi- 
cally established. 

CiiAKACTERLSTics.   Words  and 
inflections  are  frequently  fonned 
by    loosely    joining    words    and 
parts  of  words  to  other  words, 
so  it  is  described  as  agglutina- 
tive.    Native   grammarians   di- 
vide its  words  into  two  classes, 
iminflected   and   inflected.     The 
former     includes     nouns,     pro- 
nouns, numerals,  postpositions, 
and  some  adjectives  which  are 
really     nouns.      The     inflected 
words   are   most   of   the   adjec- 
tives and  verbs.     Nouns  do  not 
distinguish   gender,   number,   or 
case.     The   a|iparent  exceptions 
really  conform   to  the  rule,  for 
when  the  distinction  of  sex  is 
imperative     it     is     formed     by 
using  a  special  word,  and  when  number  must  be 
indicated   there  .is   reduplication   or   the  use   of 
words  signifying  number.    There  are  no  personal 
pronouns ;  but  when,  in  exceptional  cases,  a  pro- 
noun  is   required   certain   nouns   arc   used   which 
retain    in    common    conversation    their    ordinary 
meanings.      Relative   pronouns  are  wholly  want- 
ing, the  relative  word  or  clause  being  placed  be- 
.fore  the  word  qualified,  as  we  may  say  "the  mur- 
dered  man'   for   'the   man   who   was   murdered.' 
There  is  no  article,  and  our  prepositions  are  rep- 
resented by  postpositions,  the   latter  having  cer- 
tain uses  which  have  no  equivalent  in  European 
prepositions.     The  verb  also,  in  some  of  its  as- 
pects, dilfers  widely  from  the  verb  in  languages 
more  familiar  to  ourselves.     It  is  conjugated  in 
three  tenses,  past,  present,  and  future,  but  in  a 
wide  r.Tnge  of  moods:   probable,  conditional,  con- 
cessive,  frequentative,   imperative.     It  has.  how- 
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much  in  the  book  of  the  Imperial  Commission  of 
1900. 

The  painting  of  Japan  has  been  treated  espe- 
cially by  William  Anderson,  Pictorial  Arts  of 
Japan  (London,  1886),  a  noble  folio,  and  in  the 
same  author's  Catalogue  of  Japanese  and  Chinese 
I'aintings  in  the  British  Museum  (ib.,  1886). 
Gonse,  in  the  book  named  below,  deals  with  the 
subject,  but  when  he  wrote  few  paintings  had 
been  studied  by  the  people  of  the  West.  Consult, 
also,  Gierke's  Jupanisehe  Malerien  (Berlin, 
1882)  ;  also  much  in  the  volume  of  the  Imperial 
Commission  of  1900. 

As  for  the  decorative  arts,  which  occupy  so 
large  a  field  in  the  Western  ideas  of  Japanese 
art,  there  are  very  many  books  on  special 
branches  of  the  subject  and  on  all  the  industrial 
arts  together.     Costly  folios  are  these:  Audslev's 


Ornamental    Arts    of    Japan     (2    vols.,    London 

1882-85)  ;   Audsley  and   Bowes's   Ceramic  Art  of  ever,  neither  number  nor  person,  and,  one  might 

Japan    (2   vols.,   London,    1876);    Gonse's   L'art  almost  add,  it  has  only  the  present  tense.    For  its 

japonais    (2  vols.,   Paris,   1883)  ;   and  especially  past   tense   denotes   primarily   certainty,   and   is 
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used,  therefore,  sometimes  of  tlie  present  and 
even  of  the  tuturc.  The  future  denotes  uncer- 
tainty, and  is  used,  therefore,  sometimes  of  the 
present  and  even  of  the  past.  Tlie  i)asl  tense 
is  used  in  its  ordinary  sense  of  past  Lime  when 
the  emphasis  is  upon  the  tense,  but  often  a  sec- 
ond verb  is  introduced  in  the  present  showing 
that  it  is  the  dominant  point  of  view,  as  if  one 
shouUl  say  'Is  it  tliat  you  liave  been  in  Russia?' 
The  moods  dill'er  trom  our  own.  There  is  no 
infinitive,  and  there  are  forms  not  found  in  our 
ordinary  conjujr-itions,  coneossivc,  dcsiderative, 
hypothetical,  and  the  like,  with  negative  forms 
corresponding  throughout.  The  terminations  are 
other  verbs,  fragments  of  verbs,  or  postpositions. 
Most  adjectives  are  conjugated  like  Aerbs,  and 
the  adverbs  are  adjectives  with  a  certain  termi- 
nation. Adjectives  are  in  the  positive  degree  only, 
though  sometimes  comparison  is  indicated  by  a 
word  corresponding  to  "than,'  and  tile  superlative 
by  various  words  signifying  'most.'  The  lack  of 
distinctions  of  persons  is  made  good  in  part  by 
the  use  of  honorific  prefixes,  sullixes,  and  words 
which  themselves  convey  difTercnces  in  the  degree 
of  estimation  in  which  persons  and  things  are 
held.  Conjunctions  are  in  part  postpositions,  and 
in  part  thpy  are  supplied  through  inflections  of 
the  verb.  Two  sets  of  numerals  arc  empluycd,  the 
Chinese  and  the  native  .fapanese.but  the  latter  ex- 
tend only  to  ten.  Auxiliary  nunilicrs  are  common. 
Similar  numerals  are  >ised  sparingly  in  Knglish,  as 
sheets  of  paper,  blades  of  grass. head  of  cattle  and 
the  like,  but  the  .Japanese  use  such  expressions 
lavishly,  certain  ones  applying  to  whole  classes  of 
objects,  so  many  long,  round  ones,  so  many  flat 
ones,  and  as  the  usage  is  fixed  a  mistake  in  a  nu- 
meral produces,  as  indeed  in  English,  a  ludicrous 
efTect.  In  pronunciation  the  vowel  sounds  closely 
resemble  tlie  Italian,  and  the  consonants  can  be 
represented  by  the  English  letters,  I,  q,  v,  and  x 
being  wanting.  In  diphthongs  each  vowelretains 
its  separate  value.  In  many  instances  'clear'  con- 
sonants, i.e.  surds,  are  changed  to  'miuldled,'  i.e. 
sonants.  Syllables  are  open,  and  accent  is  so 
slight  that  it  may  be  disregarded.  The  chief  rule 
of  SATitax  is  that  the  qualifying  word  or  clause 
preeedes  the  word  or  clause  qualified.  The  verb 
is  last  in  the  sentence,  and  as  a  sentence  is  sup- 
posed to  contain  a  complete  statement,  however 
complicated,  the  mind  is  often  held  long  in  sus- 
pense. Most  .affirmations  are  without  true  sub- 
jects, active  verbs  being  employed  often  without 
a  subject,  the  tendency  being  to  remark  'with 
reference  to'  somebody  or  something.  It  follows 
that  the  distinction  between  active  and  passive 
voices  and  verbs  is  not  precisely  the  same  as  in 
other  languages. 

The  Spoken"  axd  VTkittex  Forms.  The  lan- 
guage differs  in  grammatical  forms  and  in  vocab- 
iilaiy  in  its  spoken  and  written  forms,  making  a 
twofold  series  of  grammars  and  dictionaries  neces- 
sary. In  the  written  language  there  are  also 
marked  distinctions,  the  archaic,  classical,  Sinico- 
Japanese. epistolary,  etc.  The  oldest  sjiecimens  we 
have  go  hack  to  the  eighth  century  A,n.,  but  they 
are  unintelligible  to  all  but  special  students.'  At 
a  still  earlier  period  the  Cliinese  language  had 
already  influenced  the  Japanese,  and  many 
Chinese  words  are  imbedded  in  the  .Japan- 
ese, disguised  and  naturalized.  But  from  the 
ninth  cent\iry  onward  Chinese  has  been  the  lan- 
guage of  the  learned,  taking  the  place  of  I^atin 
in  Europe.     The  talk  of  educated  men  is  unin- 


telligible to  Ihe  common  people,  so  full  is  it  of 
Chinese  words  and  phrases.  In  our  day  the  use 
of  Chinese  has  increased,  sinc-e  its  monosyllables 
oiler  unequaled  facilities  for  the  coinage  of 
scientific  terms,  and  the  whole  terminologj'  of 
modern  science  has  been  translated  into  Chinese 
compounds  by  the  Japanese.  The  result  is  mysti- 
fying to  a  Chinaman,  because  of  the  unfamiliar 
use  and  collocation  of  the  ideographs,  as  w<dl  as 
from  ilie  retention  of  the  order  of  the  .lapancse 
sentence  and  its  grammatical  structure  in  the 
oidinary  written  styles.  The  pronunciation,  too, 
of  Chinese  in  .Japan  is  traditional,  derived  from 
teachers  who  spoke  dialects  which  have  ceased  to 
exist  in  China.  Unfortunately,  there  are  two 
traditions  and  both  in  use,  complicating  a  situa- 
ti<m  which  has  inherent  diffictilties  enough. 

As  the  Japanese  had  no  writing  previous  to  the 
introduction  of  Chinese,  the  Chinese  ideogra|ihs 
are  used  plionelically.  as  well  as  for  the  expres- 
sion of  ideas.  Thus  in  .Jajian  names  are  written 
with  the  ideographs  without  regard  to  the  mean- 
ing implied,  and  originally  pure  .Japanese  litera- 
ture was  thus  written,  certain  ideographs  being 
associated  with  definite  sounds.  But  the  result 
was  cumbersome  in  the  extreme,  the  lf)ng,  poly- 
syllabic Japanese  words  not  lending  themselves 
to  this  treatment.  In  course  of  time  the  ideographs 
were  abbreviated  aiul  finalh'  took  on  the  form  of 
the  kaiia,  the  syllabary.  It  is  in  two  forms,  the 
katakaim  and  the  luragana,  the  former  used 
chiefiv  for  names.  The  kataliaiia  are  fashioned 
out  of  the  square  or  book  form  of  Chinese  charac- 
ters, the  liiniiiaon,  from  the  cursive.  The  kana, 
for  mnemonic  purposes,  is  arranged  in  two  orders, 
one  composing  a  verse  of  Buddhist  poetry  written 
by  Kdbo  Daishi  (q.v.)  which  sets  forth  the  vanity 
and  luevity  of  life,  and  the  other  the  table  of 
'fifty  sounds,'  though  there  are  really  but  forty- 
seven.  For  convenience  in  transliterating  Chi- 
nese, however,  a  letter  representing  n  has  l)een 
added.  All  purely  Japane--e  words  and  syllables 
end  with  a  vowel  sound.  The  kniui  is  thus  used 
as  an  alphabet,  representing  .syllables  instead 
of  consonants  and  vowels.  By  the  change  of 
surds  to  sonants  in  certain  instances,  and  by  the 
distinction  of  long  and  short  vowels,  the  number 
of  syllables   is   considerably   increased, 

BiRMOoiiAniY,  Chamberlain,  Tlnndhook  of 
roUoqukd  .fapanese  (Tokio,  ISSS)  :  id..  The 
Japanese  Languarje  (Tokio.  1887)  ;  Aston,  Gram- 
mar of  the  Japanese  Written  Lantjiiage  (Yoko- 
hama, 187")  ;  id,,  Grammar  of  the  Japanese 
fipoken  Lanrjuarie  (Yokohama,  1888)  ;  Imhrie, 
Ilandbook  of  EnfiUsh-Japanese  Efymoloffn  (To- 
kio, 1889)  ;  Gubbins,  Dictionary  of  Chinese- 
Japanese  Words  (,"?  vols.,  London,  1889)  ;  Satow 
and  Masakata,  EnqJish-Japancse  Dictionary  of 
the  f^pnkcn  l.anriuofje  (2d  ed.,  I^ondim,  1879)  ; 
Hepburn,  Japaitesc-Enrjiish  and  EnrjUshJapanese 
Dictionary   (London,  1SS8). 

JAPANESE  LITERATURE,  The  literature 
of  Japan  falls  into  three  groups  correspond- 
ing to  three  periods  in  the  nation's  histcu'y. 
The  first  represents  primitive  Japan  still  feeling 
foreign  influence  but  slightly.  The  literature  is 
in  arcliaic  .Japanese, though  already  Chinese  words 
and  marks  of  Chinese  civilization  may  be  de- 
tected. The  traditions,  hymns,  and  prayers  of  Shin- 
to, or  'the  \V;\y  of  the  r^O(Ls,'eame  fromimmemoiial 
antiquity  by  oral  tradition,  and  were  reduced  to 
written  form  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury A.D.     The  Ko-ji-li.  Record  of  Ancient  Mat- 
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ters,  is  the  most  important  member  of  this  group 
and  perhaps  the  most  important  work  produced 
in  Japan.  It  has  been  called  tlie  Bible  of  the 
Japanese,  although  it  contains  neither  doctrine 
nor  ethics.  It  is  a  mass  of  looselj'  connected 
and  fragmentary  legends  and  annals,  setting  forth 
the  hisiorj-  of  the  world,  that  is  Japan,  fi'om  the 
Divine  Age,  the  beginning.  Its  first  trustworthy 
date  is  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  a.d., 
but  its  materials  become  sc-anty  in  proportion  to 
their  historic  trustworthiness.  The  book,  how- 
e^c^,  contains  most  valuable  matter  for  the 
critical  scholar,  being  his  most  important  source 
for  the  reconstruction  of  ancient  Japan.  Even 
in  the  eignth  century  Japan  was  feeling  the 
mighty  infiuence  of  the  Chinese  civilization,  and 
thenceforth  scholars  studied  its  language  and 
literature,  while  they  left  pure  Japanese  to 
romance  and  poetry  and  trifles,  the  amusement  of 
women,  and  of  men  in  their  lighter  moods. 
Archaic  Japanese,  already  unintelligible,  gave 
way  to  classical  fomi.s.  and  women  furnished  the 
models  of  literary  style.  This  literature  reached 
its  culmination  in  the  capital,  Kioto,  in  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries.  It  reflects  the  elegant, 
trifling,  and  immoral  life  of  the  Court  in  romances 
which  show  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  pe- 
riod accurately  and  tediously.  The  novels  are 
strings  of  incidents  without  unit3-  or  attention 
to  the  relation  of  character  to  event,  with  super- 
natural mr.rvels  interspersed,  and  palace  intrigue 
as  the  chief  interest.  The  poetry  is  more  at- 
tractive from  its  curious  unlikeness  to  other 
verse.  It  lias  neither  rhyme  nor  quantity  nor 
parallelism,  but  consists  simply  of  alternate  lines 
of  five  and  seven  syllables,  the  usual  'poem'  con- 
taining thirty-one  syllables  in  all,  two  pairs  of 
five  and  seven,  with  a  final  seven  added.  A  few 
poems  are  longer,  and  a  later  form  restricts  the 
syllables  still  more  severely  to  seventeen.  But 
even  within  these  narrow  limits  room  is  found 
for  'pillow  words,'  mere  ornaments  without  sig- 
nificance used  as  'rests'  for  other  words.  The 
subjects  are  as  few  as  the  syllables,  birds,  flowers, 
mountains,  the  moon,  the  rain,  and  snow,  the 
autumn  leaves,  the  wind  and  other  themes  asso- 
ciated with  them.  Often  the  verse  merely  hints 
a  picture  which  the  reader's  imagination  must 
complete.  There  are  travels,  too.  and  diaries,  and 
miscellanies  filled  with  reflections  and  fancies. 
After  the  tenth  century  few  additions  of  value 
were  made  to  this  literature.  It  continued  to  be 
cultivated,  but  it  revolved  around  the  same  trite 
subjects,  imitated  the  same  models,  and  was 
capable  of  no  further  development.  In  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  a  group  of  schol- 
ars attempted  to  revive  the  ancient  faith,  Shinto, 
in  its  pure  form.  As  a  part  of  their  endeavor 
they  wrote  in  pure  .Japanese,  attempting  to  ex- 
clude all  Chinese  elements,  but  the  literary  fash- 
inn  never  extended  very  far.  nor  did  it  produce 
important  results.  In  modem  times  a  vast  form- 
less literature  has  been  created  for  the  masses, 
for  the  greater  part  novels,  in  the  colloquial  or  in 
a  simple  written  style  paying  little  attention  to 
the  canons  of  classical  Japanese  literature.  Nat- 
urally it  is  ignored  by  educated  men. 

Doubtless  even  the  first  collections  of  tradi- 
t'ons  and  rituals  were  made  because  Chinese  in- 
fluence was  already  powerful,  and  they  were  put 
in  written  form  only  by  the  aid  of  Chinese  ideo- 
gi'aphs.  Buddhism  won  Japan  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh    centuries    a.d.,    and    brought    with    it 


Chinese  civilization.  Henceforth  Chinese  litera- 
ture in  form  and  matter  was  supreme.  The  Ko- 
ji-ki  was  given  its  written  form  in  archaic  Jap- 
anese in  the  year  a.d.  712,  and  it  was  followed 
in  the  year  720  by  the  Sihoiigi,  which  covered 
much  the  same  groiuid,  but  was  written  in  Chi- 
nese. As  Rome  in  language,  ideals,  philosophy, 
law,  and  literature  ruled  Europe  in  the  iliddle 
Ages,  so  did  China  influence  Japan.  The  Chinese 
classics  were  the  models  of  style,  as  they  were  the 
unquestioned  authority  in  religion  and  morals. 
Buddhism  brought  its  voluminous  works,  his- 
torical, doctrinal,  sectarian,  polemic,  exegetical, 
philosophical,  with  it,  and  the  Japanese  set  them- 
selves to  master  and  appropriate  these  riches. 
Xothing  new  of  importanc?  was  produced,  if  we 
except,  possibly,  the  canonical  writings  of  the 
Shin  sect,  which  is  accounted  heretical  by  all  the 
rest,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  denies  what  Buddha 
affirmed  and  for  the  most  part  affirms  what  he 
denied.  From  the  twelfth  century  until  nearly 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  .Japan  was  tormented  by 
feudal  strife.  Letters  were  cultivated  by  monks, 
and  even  in  the  seventeenth  century  it  required 
an  argument  to  persuade  the  higher  classes  that 
letters  were  for  others  besides  priests.  With  the 
final  restoration  of  peace  under  the  Tokugawa 
family  (1C03-18G8),  there  was  a  revival  of  learn- 
ing. China  again  gave  the  impulse,  but  it  was 
no  longer  the  Buddhistic  China  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, for  the  literati  had  by  this  time  rejected 
the  Indian  faith,  and  had  set  forth  Confucianism 
as  a  fully  developed  philosophy  and  cosmogony. 
Introduced  into  Japan  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  this  was  thenceforth  the  re- 
ligion of  the  higher  classes,  and  Buddhism  was 
left  to  priests,  women,  and  the  ignoi-ant  masses. 
But.  as  before.  Japan  added  little  to  the  con- 
trolling ideas  of  the  new  learning.  It  imported 
the  varying  schools  of  Chinese  thought,  fought 
over  anew  the  same  battles  with  the  same  argu- 
ments and  illustrations,  but  there  was  no  native 
development.  Chinese  language,  history,  litera- 
ture, and  poetry  furnished  models  which  satis- 
fied all  literary  needs.  Yet  it  was  not  mere  copy- 
ing, nor  was  the  change  wholly  superficial,  for 
the  two  empires  are  animated  by  diflferent  spirits 
and  these  are  shown  in  their  respective  literatures, 
so  that  Sinico-.Japanese  is  entitled  to  a  place  by 
itself  and  is  something  more  than  a  mere  branch 
of  the  greater  literature  of  its  more  original 
neighbor. 

Again  in  the  present  age  Japanese  literature 
_has  undergone  a  transformation.  The  style  itself 
has  changed,  though  still  held  in  the  bondage  of 
the  Sinico-.Japanese.  but  newspapers  and  reviews 
with  the  popularization  of  loiowledge  no  longer 
permit  the  maintenance  of  the  rigid  standards  of 
the  past.  Besides,  the  acquaintance  with  the 
whole  range  of  Chinese  literature  which  the  older 
forms  presupposed  no  longer  exists  except  for 
specialists.  As  in  the  seventeenth  century  the 
ortbodo.x  Confucian  philosophy  supplanted  the 
earlier  Buddhist  teaching,  so  now  have  Chinese 
literature  and  history  given  way  before  the  his- 
tory, philosophy,  ethics,  theology,  romance, 
poetry,  and.  above  all,  science  of  the  Occident, 
Judging  from  the  past,  we  may  expect  vigor- 
ous assimilation  of  Western  literature,  and  its 
transformation  into  forms  congenial  to  this  peo- 
ple, who,  hospitable  to  ideas  from  foreign  lands, 
know  how  to  impress  themselves  upon  the  im- 
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portations  and  amid  all  changes  to  preserve  the 
spirit  of  Old  Japan. 

Consult:  The  Transacliona  of  the  Asiatic  So- 
cicty  of  Japan  (YoUohania,  1874-98;  Ixjndon, 
1898  et  SLHj. ^  ;  Chaiiiliorlain,  The  Classical  I'octry 
of  the  Japanese  (London,  1880)  ;  -Vston,  History 
of  Japanese  Literature  (New  York,  1890)  ;  Mit- 
ford,  Tales  of  Old  Japan  (Gth  cd.,  London,  1890). 

JAPANESE  MUSIC.  The  music  of  Japan  is 
alnnisi  idi-nlioal  in  form  willi  that  of  China. 
I'rom  the  fifth  century,  when  Korean  mu.sieians 
introiluced  the  stronger,  more  elahorate  type, 
Chinese  music  has  dominated,  except  in  the 
temples  where  the  priests  still  preserve  the  older 
forms.  The  only  instrunu-nt-s  indigenous  to  the 
island  are  the  "Vamato'  koto,  anil  the  "Vamato' 
llute.  The  few  otiiers  employed  are  7iierely  soft- 
ened niodilieations  of  Chinese  instruments.  From 
time  inmiemorial  the  national  music  has  been 
handed  down  by  certain  chosen  families,  and  it  is 
this  spirit  of  conservatism  as  much  as  the  poverty 
of  their  musical  instruments  which  has  prevented 
any  original  development  in  .Japanese  music.  In 
addition  they  are  hampered  by  a  lack  of  syste- 
matized notation,  a  scale  derived  from  the  Chi- 
nese, and  tlie  unvaried  use  of  conuuon  time.  The 
most  noticeable  cliaracteristies  are,  an  extensive 
use  of  chromatics,  the  monotony  of  tlieir  melodies, 
and  tlie  prevalence  of  the  minor  key.  It  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  tlie  national  hymn  was  com- 
posed by  an  emperor  and  written  by  an  empress 
in  the  seventh  century.  For  a  general  view  of 
Japanese  music,  consult  Piggott,  Music  of  Japan 
(London,  189.3).     See  also  Chinese  Music. 

JAPANESE    PERSIMMON.      See    Pebsim- 

MO^  . 

JAPANESE  ROBIN.  A  dealer's  name  for 
one  of  the  Kast  Indian  liill-tits  (q.v.).  freijtiently 
kept   a^  a  cage-bird. 

JAPANESE  SPANIEL.     See  Spamei.. 

JAPANNING.  The  art  of  giving  a  coating 
of  varnish  and  other  materials  to  certain  manu- 
laetiires,  by  which  a  glossy  surface  is  produced, 
which  in  the  best  works  resembles  the  beautiful 
lai-<|iiere(l  wares  of  .lapan  and  China. 

JAPAN  VARNISH  TREE.  A  .Japanese  tree 
■wliich  furnishes  a  varnish.     See  Sumach. 

JA'PHETH  (Heb.  Yepheth,  from  palhah,  to 
oix-n ) .  According  to  the  Book  of  Genesis,  the 
third  and  youngest  son  of  Noah,  and  the  ancestor 
of  a  promiscuous  group  of  nations  (Gen.  x.  2-5), 
which  inebided  on  the  one  side  the  fireeks  and 
inhal)itants  of  various  islands  (or  supposed  isl' 
ands)  to  the  west  of  the  Phtrnician  coast,  and 
on  the  other  side  nations  like  Gomer,  Madai, 
Tubal,  and  Mesheh,  dwelling  to  the  north  and 
northeast  of  Syria.  Scholars  are  agreed  that 
the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis  is  not  based  on  ac- 
curate information  and  has  little  ethnological 
value.  A  leading  idea  of  the  compiler  in  his 
grouping  of  the  nations  seems  to  have  been  to 
place  among  the  descendants  of  Shem  the  people 
vbom  he  liked  or  who  were  favorable  to  the 
Hebrews;  among  Ham  (q.v.)  the  people  who  were 
hostile  to  the  Hebrews;  and  among  Japheth  the 
outlying  nations  wh<pm  he  did  not  particularly 
eaie  about  one  way  or  the  other.  It  is  idle  there- 
fore to  seek  for  any  ethnic  bond  uniting  those 
grouped  together  as  sons  of  .Japheth,  and  it  is  a 
pure  :iceidcnt  that  some  (by  no  means  all)  of 
fhem  belong  to  the  Arvan  race  or  what  is  com- 


monly designated  as  such.     In  Gen.   ix.  25-27, 

.lapheth  represents  a  .section  of  I'aleslint — prob- 
ably I'huiiieia.  In  view  of  this  it  is  plausible 
to  assume  some  connection  lietween  .laplieth  and 
the  Phcvnician  jKut  Jojiiia.  which  existed  already 
at  the  time  of  tlie  Egyptian  supremacy  in  West- 
ern Asia.  Joppa  signifies  'lieauty,'  and  Japheth 
can  be  derived  from  the  same  stem. 

JATHET  IN  SEARCH  OF  A  FATHER.    A 

novel  l>y  Captain  -Manyat  (Ks.'iil).  It  is  tlie 
story  of  a  foundling,  telling  his  adventures  in 
trying  to  find  his  father,  who  turns  out  to  he  a 
testy  old  East  Indian  olliccr. 

JAPICX,  yil'piks,  Gysuert  (lCO.3-66).  A 
Frisian  poet,  horn  at  Bol.sward.  His  father  was 
a  burgomaster,  and  tlie  son  after  an  excellent  edu- 
cation )?ecame  schoolmaster  at  Bolsward  (lti;i4). 
In  his  hands  the  West  Frisian  dialect  again  hc-^ 
came  a  liteniry  tongue.  From  the  French  he 
translated  in  jirose  several  poems,  and  he  also 
))ublished  versions  of  the  Psalms.  His  own  writ- 
ing was  marked  by  originality,  feeling,  and  lyric 
beauty.  The  Fricsche  Hymterye  was  first  |)ub- 
lished  in  1608;  the  edition  of  Kpkema  (Leeuwar- 
den,  1821)  is  supplemented  by  a  grammar  and 
vocabulary  (ib.,  182S).  Consult:  llalbertsma, 
Ilulde  aan  (lysliert  Japiks  (Bolsward  and  Lecu- 
warden.    1824-27). 

JAPURA,  zha'poo-rii'.  A  river  in  Colombia 
and  Brazil.     See  Yapuha. 

JAQUENETTA,  jak'e-net'ta.  A  country  girl, 
tlic  object  of  Armado's  love,  in  Shakespeare's 
Love's  Labours  Lost. 

JAQUES,  jaks  or  jiiks,  on  the  stage  often  pro- 
nounced ja'kwez.  Fr.  prvn.  zhak.  (1)  A  contem- 
plative character  in  .Shakes])eare's  .1.9  You  lAke 
It  ('the  melancholy  Jaques').  (2)  A  son  of  Sir 
Rowland  de  Bois  in  .4.s  Vow  Like  It.  (3)  A 
miser  in  Ren  .lunson's  The  Case  is  Altered. 

JARARACA,  zha'ra-ra'ka  (Port.,  from  the 
native  name).  A  venomous  crotaline  serpent 
{Lachesis  jararaca) .  widely  distributed  over 
tropical  South  .America,  and  closely  related  to, 
if  not  identical  with,  tlie  buslimaster  (q.v.)  or 
labaria.  which  it  resembles  in  colors  and  manner 
of  life. 

JARCKE,  yiir'ke,  Karl  Ernst  (1801.52).  A 
German  jurist  and  conservative  publicist.  He 
was  liorn  at  Danzig  and  studied  at  Bonn  and 
Ciottingen.  In  1824  in  Cologne  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  after  having 
been  professor  at  Bonn.  At  Berlin  in  1825  he  be- 
came connected  with  the  university  as  lecturer, 
and  foundwl  the  Politisehes  Wochenblatt.  In 
1832  he  went  to  Vienna  as  Court  and  State 
Councilor,  and  as  instructor  of  the  Princes  of 
Nassau.  .Vmong  .Jarcke's  works  are:  Handhurh 
des  gemeinen  Strafrechts  (1827-30)  ;  Die  fran:o- 
sische  Rei^olution  von  18^0  (1831.  anonymously)  ; 
K.  L.  Hand  und  sein  an  Kot::cbue  veriibter  Mmd 
(1831);  Die  st-dndische  Verfassuntj  und  die 
deutschen  Konstitutionen  (\83i)  ;  and  Termischte 
Schriftrn  (1839-54).  With  Phillips  and  Gilrres 
he  founded  in  1839  Ilistorisch-politische  Bliitter. 

JARDIN  D'ACCLIMATATION,  zhiirdriN' 
da'kle'm;i'ta'syoN'  (Fr.,  garden  of  acclimatiza- 
tion). A  garden  of  fifty  acres  forming  part  of 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne  in  Paris,  designed  to  ac- 
climatize foreign  plants  and  animals  suitable  for 
domestic  or  ornamental  purposes.  It  contains, 
besides  buildings  for  the  various  animals,  a  per- 
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rianent  exhibition  of  articles  connected  with  gar- 
dening, a  dairy,  an  aquarium,  greenhouses,  an 
aviary,  a  winter  garden,  establishments  for  fat- 
tening poultry  and  rearing  carrier  pigeons,  and 
several  cafes.  The  garden,  which  was  greatly 
damaged  in  1871  during  the  siege  of  Paris,  is  a 
favorite  resort. 

JARDIN  DES  PL  ANTES,  da  plaxt  (Fr., 
garden  of  plants ) .  A  botanical  and  zoological 
garden  in  Paris,  founded  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  centuiy.  It  was  at  first  called  Jardin 
du  Eoi. 

JARDINE,  jar'din.  Sir  WiixiAii  (1800-74). 
A  Scottish  naturalist,  born  in  Edinburgh,  and 
educated  at  its  university.  He  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  baronetcy  at  the  age  of  twenty. 
Ornithologv'  was  the  first  of  the  natural  sciences 
to  claim  his  attention,  but  he  went  on  to  the 
study  of  fishes,  monkeys,  felidse,  pachyderms,  and 
ruminants,  writing  himself  fourteen  volumes  on 
these  subjects  and  on  birds  in  a  series  of  books 
which  he  edited  called  The  Xuturalist's  Library 
(40  vols.,  1833-4.5).  Sir  William  made  a  collec- 
tion representing  6000  species  of  birds,  was  a 
commissioner  on  the  salmon  fisheries,  member 
of  the  British  Association,  and  author  of  a  Cal- 
endar of  Ornitholoyij  (1849)  :  The  lehnology  of 
Aiuiandale  {IS53]  ■.' British  l<almonidw  (1861); 
and  The  Birds  of  flrnit  Britain  and  Ireland  (4 
vols..   1876). 

JARDIN  MABILLE,  zhar'dax'  maTjel'.  A 
former  very  popular  resort  in  Paris,  founded  in 
1840  by  a  dancer,  ilabille.  It  was  a  favorite 
gathering-place  of  the  demi-monde,  and  with  its 
brilliant  illuminations,  fountains,  flower-beds, 
and  other  attractions,  became  one  of  the  cele- 
brated sights  of  Paris.  The  Mabille  introduced 
many  novelties  in  dances,  among  them  the  can- 
can, brought  in  by  C'hicard.  The  place  was  closed 
in  1875.  and  its  clientage  was  absorbed  by  other 
similar  resorts. 

JARTiEY,  Mrs.  A  character  in  Dickens's  Old 
Curiosity  Shop,  proprietor  of  a  wax-works  show, 
who  befriends  Little  Nell. 

JARNAC,  zhar'n.^k'.  A  town  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Charente,  France,  known  as  the  scene 
of  a  battle  fought  on  ilarch  13,  1.569.  between 
26.000  Catholics  imder  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  after- 
wards Henry  III.,  and  1.5.000  Huguenots  under 
Louis.  Prince  of  Conde.  The  latter  were  com- 
pletely routed  and  their  leader  was  killed.  See 
Huguenots. 

JARNDYCE.  jam'dis.  JoHX.  A  kind-hearted 
character  in  Dickens's  Bleak  House,  a  principal 
in  the  famous  Chancery  suit  of  .Jarndyce  rs.  .Tarn- 
dyre.  The  suit  is  intended  as  a  satire  on  Court 
of  Chancery  methods. 

JARO,  Hil'ro.  A  to«-n  of  Leyte.  Philippines, 
situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  15 
miles  west  by  south  of  Tacloban  (Map:  Philip- 
pine Islands.'.!  8).    Population,  in  1898,  9482. 

JAROCHOWSKI,  vil'ro-KAv'ske.  KAZiims 
(1829-88).  A  Polish  historian,  bom  at  Sokol- 
niki.  and  educated  at  Posen  and  Berlin.  He 
took  part  in  the  Polish  uprising  of  1848.  but 
in  1862  entered  the  Prussian  magistracy,  and 
resigned  in  1882.  He  died  soon  after  his 
election  to  the  Prussian  Diet.  His  historical 
studies  deal  especially  with  Poland  under  the 
Saxon  kings.  Among  them  the  more  important 
are:    Teka  Podoskiego    (1854-61):   Wielkopolska 


w  czasie  pierwszej  icojny  szwedzkiej  (1864); 
Dzieje  panowania  Augusta  II.  (1856-74);  Opo- 
wiadania  i  stadia  (1860-84)  ;  and  Literatura  pns- 
naiiska   (1880). 

JAROSLATJ,  ya'ro-slou'.  The  capital  of  a 
district  of  (jalicia,  Austria,  and  an  important 
garrison  town  on  the  San,  an  affluent  of  the 
Vistula,  130  miles  east  of  Cracow  by  rail  (Map: 
Austria.  HI).  It  is  an  industrial  centre,  with 
manufactures  of  textiles,  pottery,  bricks,  tutty, 
and  spirituous  liquors.  There  is  also  a  consid- 
erable trade  in  agricultural  produce,  hides,  and 
lumber.  Population,  in  1890,  18,065;  in  1904, 
22,614. 

JAROSLAV,  ya'ro-slaf.  A  Russian  govern- 
ment and  its  capital.     See  Yaboslav. 

JARRIC,  zha'rsk',  LoL^s  Etiexne,  Chevalier 
de  (1757-91).  A  West  Indian  revolutionist,  born 
at  Aux  Cayes,  Haiti.  He  had  no  legitimate 
claim  to  the  name  he  bore;  but  his  father  had 
him  well  educated,  and  he  was  in  France  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  serving  as  a  captain. 
A  mulatto  himself,  he  started  a  society  in  Paris 
called  Friends  of  the  Blacks,  but  it  did  not  flour- 
ish, so  he  sailed  for  Haiti  in  1790  with  a  supply 
of  arms.  The.se  he  distributed  among  the  dis- 
affected negroes,  and  he  headed  a  band  of  700 
which,  through  a  victory  over  the  regulars,  was 
increased  to  2500;  but  they  were  defeated  near 
the  river  Saint  Vincent,  and  Jarric  was  tortured 
to  death. 

JAR'ROW-ON-TYNE.  A  municipal  borough 
and  seaport  in  Durham,  England,  on  the  estuary 
of  the  Tyne,  514  miles  east  of  Newcastle  (Map: 
England,  E  2).  Formerly  a  small  colliery  vil- 
lage, it  was  made  a  municipality  in  1875.  Its 
growth  was  due  to  the  establishment  of  large 
iron  ship-building  and  marine-engine  works, blast- 
furnaces, iron-foundries,  gim.  paper,  and  chem- 
ical factories.  It  makes  extensive  shipments  of 
coal.  On  the  banks  of  Jarrow  Lake  are  the  Tyne 
docks,  with  quays,  etc.,  covering  about  300  acres. 
The  town  maintains  quays,  an  infectious-diseases 
hospital,  and  recreation-gioimds.  The  Venerable 
Bede  was  born  in  -Jarrow.  and  lived,  and  wrote, 
and  died  in  the  Benedictine  monastery  built  there 
in  682,  of  which  there  are  remains.  Population, 
in  1891.  33.700;  in  1901,  34.300. 

JARVES,  jar'ves,  James  Jacksox  (1820- 
88).  An  American  author  and  art  collector, 
born  in  Boston.  He  made  an  extensive  tour  in 
South  America  and  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  re- 
sided at  Honolulu  for  a  nimiber  of  years.  After 
he  left  Honolulu  he  was  in  charge  of  various 
Government  missions.  In  1851  he  went  to 
Europe,  and  afterwards  settled  in  Florence, 
where  from  1879  until  1882  he  was  vice-consul 
and  ricting  consul.  He  spent  much  time  making 
a  collection  of  objects  of  art,  and  was  success- 
ful in  bringing  together  a  number  of  fairly 
representative  paintings  of  the  different  Euro- 
pean schools.  His  collection  of  Venetian  glass 
is  in  the  iletropolitan  Museum.  New  York  City, 
and  the  picttires  and  sculptures  are  divided  be- 
tween the  .-Vrt  School  of  Yale  University  and  the 
Hollenden  fiallery.  Cleveland.  Ohio.  His  publica- 
tions include:  Parisian  flights  and  French  Prin- 
ciples (1853):  Art  nints.  Architecture,  flculp- 
iure.  and  Painting  (18551:  Kiana :  A  Tradition 
of  Hairaii  (1855):  Italian  Sights  and  Papal 
Pfinciples.  Seen  Through  American  Spectacles 
(1855)  ;   Confessions  of  an  Enquirer   (1857  and 
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1860);  Art  Studies:  The  Old  Masters  of  Jtahj 
(1801)  ;  T}w  Art  Idea,  tfeulpturc,  Painting,  and 
Architecture  in  America  (1806)  ;  Art  Thoughts: 
T'hc  Experiences  and  Observations  of  an  Amateur 
in  Europe  (1809)  :  Glimpses  at  the  Art  of  Japan 
(1876);   and  Italian  Jianibles   (1884). 

JAR'VIS,  AnsAHAM  (1739-181.3).  A  Protes- 
t;>iu  E]ii:?(u|,al  Ijislio])  of  C'onncclicut.  lie  was 
born  at  Norwalk,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1701, 
and  was  ordained  in  England  tliree  years  after- 
wards. He  became  rector  of  Christ  Church, 
^Middletown.  was  rejiarded  as  a  Tory  sympathizer 
because  of  his  opjjosition  to  the  indei)endence  of 
tlie  American  Church  durinc  tlie  Revolution,  and 
in  1797  became  second  Bishop  of  Connecticut. 

JARVIS,  Edward  (1803-84).  A  physician, 
bom  at  Concord,  Mass.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1820  and  at  the  Harvard  iledical  College 
in  1830,  and  subsequently  practiced  as  a  physi- 
cian successively  in  Concord,  Mass.,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  and  Dorclicster,  !Mass.  He  interested  him- 
self in  the  collection  of  vital  statistics,  and  pub- 
lished reports  and  monograplis  on  this  subject, 
amonjr  which  arc:  I'hiisioloijy  and  Health;  Ele- 
menlury  Fhysiologij ;  Ueports  on  the  Xumber  and 
Condition  of  the  Insane  and  Idiots  in  Massa- 
chusetts. He  was  for  many  years  after  1852 
president  of  the  American  Statistical  Associa- 
tion. 

JARVIS,  .John-  Wesley  (1780-1840).  An 
American  portrait  painter,  born  in  South  Shields, 
England.  He  was  a  nephew  and  namesake  of  the 
famous  divine,  wlio  kept  him  till  he  was  five 
years  old,  and  then  sent  hira  to  join  his  sea- 
faring father  in  Philadeli)hia.  The  lad  grow  up 
with  littls  training,  but  on  develojiing  a  taste 
for  art  he  was  encouraged  in  bis  career  by  ilal- 
bone  and  other  celebrated  painters.  He  liad  a 
studio  in  Xew  York,  but  went  South  for  the  win- 
ters. His  principal  portraits  —  of  statesmen, 
churchmen,  and  naval  heroes  (1812-1.5) — are 
in  the  City  Hall,  Xew  Y'ork.  and  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  Jarvis 
was  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  artistic  tem- 
perament— improvident,  witty,  eccentric,  vain, 
cbservant,  a  noted  story-teller,  practical  joker, 
and  convivial  spirit,  whose  work  was  often  care- 
lessly left  to  pupils  to  finish.  He  has  been  con- 
sidered the  pioneer  of  art  anatomy  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.    He  died  in  poverty. 

JARVIS,  Sami-el  Farmer  (1786-1851).  An 
American  clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  the  son  of  Abraham  Jarvis.  He  was 
born  at  Middletown.  Conn.:  graduated  at  Yale 
in  180.5,  was  ordained  in  1810,  and  three  years 
afterwards  became  rector  of  Saint  .James's,  Xew 
York,  After  a  year  in  the  chair  of  biblical 
criticism  in  the  General  nieological  Seminary, 
he  was  rector  of  Saint  Paul's,  Boston  (1820-20), 
then  traveled  and  studied  in  Europe,  and  lived  in 
Italy  until  183.5,  when  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  Oriental  literature  at  Trinity  (then  Wash- 
ington) College,  As  historiographer  of  the  Epis- 
copal Cbureh  in  .\merica,  .Tarvis  wrote  A  Chrono- 
loqicnl  Intrnductinn  tn  the  JTistorti  of  the  Church 
(1844).  He  published,  besides:  The  Jtrligion  of 
the  Indian  Tribes  of  Sorth  America  (1820)  :  So 
Union  irith  Home  (1843);  and  The  Church  of 
the  liedrrmrd    (1850). 

JA'SHER,  Book  of  (Hob.  sfpher  hniiynshnr, 
honk  of  tlie  upright.  Ok.  Ptp\iov  toC  ei$(tvs, 
hiblion    tou   euthous.   Lat,    liber   justorum;    the 


Peshitto  (SjTiac)  version  has  scplier  ashir,  book 
of  song  or  songs).  One  of  the  lost  books  of  the 
Hebrews.  It  is  mentioned  twice  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (.Joshua  X.  13;  II.  Sam.  i.  18),  and  the 
Septuagint  makes  it  probable  that  the  words 
attributed  to  Solomon  in  I.  Kings  viii.  12,  13, 
arc  quoted  from  this  book.  All  that  can  be 
slated  about  this  lost  production  is  that  it  was 
a  collection  of  songs,  and  that  the  .songs  were 
probably  of  a  national  character.  The  two  un- 
doubted extracts  preserved — (a)  the  conmuiud 
of  Joshua  to  the  sun  and  moon  to  stand  still ; 
(b)  the  lament  over  Saul  and  Jonathan  ascribed 
to  David — breathe  a  spirit  which  accords  with 
other  specimens  of  early  Hebrew  poetry.  The 
name  'Book  of  the  Tpright'  is  diincult  to  under- 
stand. It  may  have  referred  to  Israel,  but  it 
is  also  possible  that  the  title  (perhaps  to  be 
read  yashir,  "he  sings')  really  has  some  con- 
nection with  '.song,'  as  the  Peshitto  takes  it. 
The  'lost  book'  naturally  attracted  forgers,  and 
in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  no 
less  than  three  dilTerent  works  purporting  to 
be  the  lost  Book  of  .Jasher  were  |)roduced, 
and  in  1751  another,  claiming  to  have  been  trans- 
lated from  Hebrew  by  'Aliuin  of  Britain,'  was 
brought  forth.  This  excited  considerable  interest 
for  a  time,  but  eventually  it  was  proved  to  be 
a  forgery,  and  was  traced  to  Ilivc  a  Ixmdon 
printer.  It  was  republished  in  1S27.  The  Hook 
of  .lasher  is  also  the  title  of  a  ritualistic  treati.se 
by  Jacob  ben  Meir  (died  1171).  and  of  several 
other  works  of  an  ethical  or  legal  character  writ- 
ten liy  .Tewish   scholars. 

JASMIN,  zhAs'mriN',  J.\CQUES  (1799-1864). 
A  Provencal  poet,  born  March  6,  1779.  at  -Vgen, 
where  he  died,  October  4.  1804.  His  real  name 
^\•as  .Jacques  Boe.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a 
hairdresser,  who  bad  been  a  soldier  of  Xa|iole(m. 
At  eighteen  Jasmin  was  writing  verses  and  <lress- 
ing  hair.  Hence  his  name  "The  Barber  Poet." 
His  four  collections  of  PapiUotos  or  Curl-l'apers 
(1825,  1843,  1851,  1853)  were  naive  little  occa- 
sional verses  revealing  much  native  power.  The 
Houcenirs  (1830)  are  a  winning  mixture  of  hu- 
mor and  pathos  in  their  tale  of  his  early  strug- 
gles for  literary  recognition.  The  Blind  flirl  of 
Castel-Cuillr  (1835)  is  accessible  in  a  good  trans- 
lation by  Longfellow.  Fran^ounclto  (1840).  a 
narrative  poem,  is  Jasmin's  most  sustained  work, 
and  won  general  recognition.  Jasmin  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1846.  In 
]  852  his  works  were  crowned  by  the  Academy. 
He  is  the  poetic  father  of  Mistral  (q.v.)  and  the 
Felibres.  There  is  an  .edition  of  his  ^Yor^:s, 
with  a  French  translation  (1860).  Consult: 
Eabain,  Jasmin,  sa  rie  et  ses  trnrrrs  (Limoges, 
1867)  ;  Moutrond.  Jasmin,  poetc  d'.igen  (Lille, 
1875)  ;  Andrien,  Vie  de  Jasmin  (.\gen.  1882)  ; 
Sainte-Beuve.  Portraits  covtemporains,  vol.  iii. 
(Paris.  1881-82).  Consult:  Smiles.  Barber, 
Poet,    Philanthropist    (Xew  Y'ork.    1892). 

JASMINE,  jils'min,  or  JESSAMINE  (OF., 
Fr.  iaxinin.  from  Ar.  yasmin.  frmii  Puis,  yasmin, 
jasmine).  Jasminum.  A  genus  of  plants,  chiefly 
natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  Asia,  which  belong 
to  the  natural  order  Oleace.'e.  containing  about 
100  species  of  shrubs,  some  of  tbeni  climbing,  and 
many  of  them  having  exquisitely  fragrant  flow- 
ers. This  genus  has  the  cal.\-x  and  corolla  each 
five  or  eight  cleft,  two  stamens  attached  to  and 
included  within  the  tube  of  the  white  or  yellow 
corolla,  and  a  two-Iobed  berry,  one  of  the  lobes 
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generally  abortive.  The  common  jasmine  {.las-  (not  from  the  Cape)  in  1754.  A  double  variety 
milium  officinale)  is  a  native  ot"  the  south  of  is  a  very  popular  greenhouse  plant,  and  is  eom- 
Asia,  naturalized  in  the  south  of  Europe  as  far     nion  in  the  Southern  States  as  a  hardy  outdoor 


north  as  Tyrol  and  Switzerland.     In  more  north- 
ern  regions   it    is   much   cultivated   in   gardens, 
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but  does  not  easily  endure  very  severe  winters. 
It  is  a  shrub  from  6  to  10  feet  high,  with  pinnate 
leaves,  the  terminal  leaflet  the  largest,  and  very 
fxagrant  white  flowers.  Its  slender,  deep-green 
branches  give  it  the  appearance  of  an  evergreen. 
The  flowers  are  used  for  preparing  oil  of  jasmine, 
a  delicate  perfume.  It  blooms  from  June  to 
October,  and  requires  a  light,  moist  soil  to  in- 
duce free  flowering.  Jasminum  grand  iflorum, 
Spanish  or  Catalonian  jasmine,  a  native  of  the 
East  Indies,  has  flowers  still  more  fragrant,  from 
whicli,  and  from  those  of  Jasminnm  iiainhac.  oil 
of  jasmine  is  also  made.  Jasniiniim  humile,  a 
very  common  greenhouse  variety,  is  hardy  in  the 
open  air  as  far  north  as  Maryland.  The  vari- 
eties of  jasmine  are  propagated  by  seeds  and 
layers,  but  the  usual  method  is  starting  cuttings 
of  the  nearly  ripened  wood  under  glass. 


CAPE  JiSjnSE. 


Cape  Jasmine  is  a  name  popularly  applied  to 
plants  belonging  to  the  genus  Gardenia,  not  re- 
lated to  the  true  ja.smines.  They  belong  to  the 
madder  family  (Jfuhiacece),  and  are  tropical  and 
subtropical  shrubs  The  genus  was  named  for 
Dr.  Garden,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  who  was  a  cor- 
respondent of  Linn-Tus.  Tlie  best-kno%vn  spe- 
cies is  Gardenia  jasminoides.  popularly  known  as 
Gardenia  florida,  brought  to  England  from  China 


])lant.  It  bears  a  large,  oblong,  orange-yellow 
berry,  which  is  said  to  be  used  in  China  as  a  dye. 
JASMINE,  or  JESSAMINE,  Cakolixa,  or 
Yellow.  A  North  American  climbing  plant, 
Gelsemiiim  semperi-irens.  of  the  order  Logani- 
acea».  which  grows  in  Virginia  and  southward 
upon  trees  and  fences,  and  bears  a  prolusion  of 
yellow,   funnel-shaped  flowers  an   inch   in   diam- 


A.  PENDENT  6PHAY  OF  YELLOW  JASMHt'E. 

eter,  with  a  fragrance  similar  to  that  of  the  true 
jasmine,  the  odor  on  a  damp  evening  or  morning 
being  almost  overpowering.  It  has  been  recently 
used  in  medicine  as  a  sedative,  antispasmodic, 
and  ner\-ine. 

JA'SON.     The  leader  of  the  Argonauts  (q.v.). 

JASON  (Gk.  'Uo-uiv).  A  tyrant  of  Phera?  in 
Thessaly,  the  successor  and  the  reputed  son  of 
Lycopliron.  He  came  into  prominence  early  in 
the  fourth  century  B.C.,  and  undertook  to  reduce 
all  Thessaly  imder  his  dominion.  By  B.C.  374 
he  had  conquered  the  chief  cities  of  Thessaly, 
and  was  recognized  as  Tagos.  He  then  collected 
a  large  army  with  the  object  of  making  liimself 
master  of  all  Cireece.  but  was  assassinated  in  the 
midst  of  his  preparations  (B.C.  370). 

JASON.  A  Jewish  high  priest,  son  of  Simon 
II..  and  leader  of  the  Hellenizing  party.  His 
real  name  was  Jesus,  according  to  Joseplius 
{Ant.,  xxii.  v.  1).  In  B.C.  174  he  was  appointed 
high  priest  in  place  of  his  brother  by  Antiochus 
IV.  For  this  oflSce  he  is  said  to  have  paid  a 
large  sum:  but  he  also  secured  for  the  citizens 
of  Jerusalem  the  rights  and  privileges  of  An- 
tiochians.  and  was  allowed  to  build  a  gymnasium 
and  an  ephebeum  below  the  acropolis,  near 
Mount  Zion.  Greek  games.  Greek  caps,  and 
Greek  customs  were  speedily  adopted.  Even  the 
priests  left  the  altar  to  take  part  in  the  games 
in  the  palestra,  and  artificially  concealed  their 
circmncision.     Jason   sent   a   large   contribution 
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to  Tyre  for  the  festival  of  Hercules.  In  B.C. 
171  he  was  depo.sed,  and  Mcnelaus  raised  to  tlie 
pontificate.  But  when  Antiochus  marched 
against  Egypt,  in  B.C.  170,  .iason  seized  the 
opportunity  of  reinstatinf,'  liiniself.  and  drove 
]\ienelaus  away.  The  Kin^',  however,  upon  his 
return  from  JC{;:y])l  punished  tlie  city  severely 
for  what  he  deemed  rebellious  coiului't.  Jason 
was  obliged  to  lice,  first  to  Kf;y))f.  then  to  the 
l^aeedirmonians.  Our  knowledi;e  of  his  career 
depends  upon  II.  Jlaccabees  and  Joscphus.  The 
accounts  difl'cr  in  many  respects,  and  neither  can 
be  used  witlu  ut  frreat  caution.  Consult:  Well- 
hausen,  Israclllische  und  judiache  fleschichte 
(3d  ed.,  Berlin,  1807);  Biichler.  ToUaden  und 
Oiiiaden  (Vienna,  1899)  :  Willrich.  Jiidoii  und 
Griechen  roc  dcr  makkdlMiisclK  n  Eriuhury  (rjiit- 
tinmen,  1895)  ;  id.,  Judaica  ((iJittinsen,  1900)  ; 
Schiirer,  Gcschichfe  des  judischcn  Vollces  (3d  ed., 
Leipzijr.  1901  ). 

JASON  OF  GYRENE,  sl-re'nf-.  An  autli.ir 
whose  liislory  in  five  books  is  mentioned  in  11. 
Maccabees  ii.  23.  The  orij;inal  work  is  lost,  and 
known  to  us  only  in  the  epitome  made  by  the  aii- 
thor  of  II.  Maccabees.  (See  Maccabees,  Books 
OF  THE. )  There  is  some  evidence  that  it  was  used 
by  Gorionides.  It  was  unquestionably  written 
in  Greek.  \Vhether  Jason  was  a  Greek  or  a 
Hellenistic  Jew  is  not  altofrether  known.  Biich- 
ler defends  the  former  opinion  and  ascribes  to 
him  those  parts  of  II.  Maccabees  dealin};  with 
the  Syrian  wars  under  Antiochus  IV..  Antiochus 
v.,  and  Demetrius  I.  (qq.v. ).  But  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  as  Willrich  has  shown,  that 
the  work  comprised  the  whole  history  of  the 
Asmonean  dynasty,  and  that  only  the  part  of 
it  dealin>;  with  events  that  occurred  between  B.C. 
175  and  161  was  epitomized.  In  that  case  it 
is  more  natural  to  suppose  that  he  was  a  Jew. 
He  may,  however,  have  had  access  to  written 
sources  not  of  Jewish  origin.  This  would  ac- 
count for  some  facts  that  have  recently  led 
Niese  to  ascribe  to  II.  ilaecabees,  and  conse- 
quently to  Jason,  a  hipiher  age  and  a  greater 
credibility  than  to  I.  Maccabees.  It  is  not  likely 
that  this  view  will  prevail.  But  even  if  pref- 
erence is  given  to  I.  Maccabees,  this  may  not 
affect  Jason  fo  much  as  the  aiithor  of  II.  l\Iac- 
cabecs.  The  latter  has  confessedly  exercised 
much  freedom.  Not  only  has  he  abridged,  but 
also  added  to,  and  probably  altered  .lason's  work. 
Kostcrs  and  Kamphausen  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  declare  .Tason  a  fictitioiis  personage  behind 
whose  name  the  author  indulged  in  polemics 
against  I.  ^Maccabees.  There  is  no  convincing 
evidence,  however,  of  acquaintance  with  I.  Mac- 
cabees, and  such  a  fiction  seems  to  most  scholars 
wholly  improbable.  If  .Jason's  work  included 
the  whole  dynasty,  Willrich  is  probably  right  in 
assuming  that  he  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 
Others  maintain  that  he  lived  in  the  second  cen- 
t\iry  B.C.  The  'lio-wc  /cupiiraios  discovered  on  a 
temple  wall  in  Egi'pt  (Ilcrtie  des  rfiidcs 
grecques.  1894,  p.  297),  seems  to  belong  to  the 
third  century  B.C.  Consult:  Geiger.  tlrschrift 
und  T'cbcrselziingrn  dcr  Bihel  (Breslau.  19.57)  : 
Wellhausen,  Pharisuer  und  faddnnicr  (Greifs- 
wa.ld.  1874)  :  Kosters,  in  Throlofihrh  Tijdschrift 
(Leyden.  1878:  pp.  491  sqq.)  ;  Trieber.  Zur 
Kritik  des  Gorionides  (Gottingen.  189.5)  :  Kamp- 
hausen, in  Kantzsch's  Apokniphen  (Tubingen, 
1900)  ;    Willrich,    Judaica     (Gottingen,    1900)  ; 


Schiirer,  Geschichtc  des  jUdischcn  Volkes  (3d 
ed.,  Leipzig.  1901)  ;  BiichUr,  Tobiaden  und  Oniu- 
dcii  (Vienna,  1899)  ;  Niese,  Kritih  dcr  beiden 
Makkahiierbiicker  (Berlin,  1900);  Torrey,  arti- 
cle ■"Maccabees,"  in  Encyclopwdid  Ilihlica  (Lon- 
don, 1902). 

JASPER  (OF.  jaspre,  jaspr,  Vr.  jaspe,  It. 
jaspidr,  from  Lat.  juspis,  Gk,  laffirts  ;  |)robably  of 
Semitic  origin,  cf.  Ilcb.  t/fisliplnh.  .\r.  yiish,yashb, 
ytixf,  jasper).  A  cryplo-cryslalline  varicily  of 
(piartz  distinguished  by  its  ojiacity,  which  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  clay  and  oilier  substances. 
Jasper  was  known  to  the  ancients,  by  whom  it 
was  called  iiispis,  and  by  whom  it  was  used  for 
ornamental  jiurposes,  owing  to  the  high  polish 
which  it  is  capable  of  taking.  It  is  still  used 
for  rings  and  seals,  and  to  a  certain  extent  for 
pillars,  mantels,  and  table-tojis.  The  colors  of 
the  difl'crent  varieties  of  jasper  are  reddisli 
brown,  dark  grceii.  grayish  lilue,  anil  lirownish 
black,  according  to  tlic  inipiirilics  present.  When 
the  colors  appear  in  hiycrs,  the  mineral  is  known 
as  striped  or  ribbon  jaxper ;  the  brown  and  yel- 
low varieties  are  known  as  Er/i/plian  jasper. 

JAS'PER,  William  (c.l7.">0-79  i.  .\ii  Ameri- 
can soldier,  born  in  Soutli  Carolina.  ]lv  enlisted 
as  a  serge;int  in  the  Second  Soutli  Carolina  Kegi- 
ment  in  1775,  and  at  Fort  Jloullrie.  on  .lune  28, 
1770,  distinguishetl,  liimself  by  recovering,  through 
an  act  of  personal  biavery,  the  American  colors 
which  had  fallen  outside  the  w'alls.  For  this 
Governor  Kutlcdge  offered  him  a  commission  as 
lieutenant,  but  Jasper  modestly  refused  because 
of  his  lack  of  education.  He  was  commissioned 
by  General  Jloultrie,  liowever,  to  scour  the  coun- 
try and  harass  the  British  outposts,  and  he  be- 
came the  hero  of  numberless  adventures.  At 
last,  during  the  assault  on  Savannah,  October  9, 
1779,  he  fell  mortally  wounded,  while  trying  to 
fasten  his   regimental  colors  on  the  parapet. 

JASPER  WARE.  A  form  of  porcelain,  the 
invention  of  Josiah  Wedgwood.  After  a  long 
series  of  experiments  carried  on  at  his  manufac- 
tory in  Bursleni,  England,  he  succeeded  in  1773 
in  producing  a  compact,  hard  paste,  susceptible 
of  taking  a  very  high  polish.  Tliis  he  used  in 
jnoducing  articles  ornamented  with  cameo-work 
reliefs,  etc     See  Pottery. 

JAS'PILITE.  A  banded  metamorphic  sedi- 
nicntary  rock  (<i.v. )  made  up  of  alternate  layers 
of  iroii-staincd  quartz  particles  (jasper)  and 
iron  oxide  (hematite).  The  bright  red  of  the 
jas|ier  and  the  dark  brown  or  black  of  the  oxide 
of  iron  give  the  outcroppings  of  this  rock  a  bril- 
liant appearance.  In  the  Lake  Superior  region 
this  rock  has  considerable  economic  significance, 
for  the  reason  that  it  has  a  constant  geological 
))osition  at  the  top  of  the  ore-bearing  formation. 
This  upper  contact  of  the  formation  having  been 
one  of  accommodation,  the  jaspilite  has  been 
much  plicated  and  fractured.  It  is  capped  by 
a  bed  of  quartzite  called  the  Goodrich  quartzite. 

JASSY,  ylis'sf.  (Bum.  lA^l,  e-iish').  The 
former  capital  of  Moldavia,  the  northern  division 
of  Bumania,  on  the  Bachlui.  a  tributary  of  the 
Prutli,  a  few  miles  from  the  Russian  frontier,  in 
about  "latitude  47°  25'  N.  (Map:  Balkan  Penin- 
sula. F  1).  It  is  irregularly  built,  and  scat- 
tered over  a  large  area.  Among  its  numerous 
churches,  the  most  noteworthy  are  the  newly  re- 
stored   cathedral,    the    fifteenth -century    Church 
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of  Saint  Nicholas,  and  the  Church  of  tlie  Three 
Saints.  There  are  also  a  numher  of  interest- 
ing residences  of  the  boyar  families.  Jassy  is 
the  seat  of  a  Greek  Orthodox  metropolitan  and 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop.  The  educational 
institutions  of  the  city  include  a  university,  with 
600  students,  a  theological  seminary,  a  military 
school,  a  school  of  art,  a  school  of  music,  and  a 
litcrarj'  and  scientific  society.  The  industries 
of  .iassy  are  insignificant,  but  the  conunerce  is 
rather  importaut.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of 
agricultural  and  animal  products,  petroleum  and 
salt,  while  the  cliief  imports  are  foreign  manu- 
factures and  coal.  Population,  in  1899,  78,009, 
about  50  per  cent,  being  Jews.  Jassy  was 
created  a  town  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
became  the  residence  of  the  lloldavian  princes 
in  loOo.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  here 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  on  January  9,  1792, 
by  which  Russia  acquired  Otchakov  and  extended 
her  frontiers  to  the  Dniester.  The  struggle  for 
Greek  independence  was  inaugurated  at  Jassy 
by  Alexander  Ypsilanti  in  1821. 

JASTROW,  yas'tro,  Ignaz  ( 185G— ) .  A  Ger- 
man economist  and  historian,  born  in  Xakel  and 
educated  at  Breslau,  Berlin  and  Giittingen.  He 
became  docent  at  Berlin  ih  1885;  edited  the 
Jahresberichte  der  Geschichtsu-issenschaft  (1881- 
94);  .S'ocio/e  Pi-a.ris  (1895-97);  Das  Oewerbege- 
richt  (1896  sqq.)  ;  and  Der  Arbeilsmarkt  (1897 
sqq. )  ;  and  wrote:  Geschichte  des  dciitsclien 
Einheitsiraumes  unci  seiner  Erfuniing  (1884; 
4th  ed.  1891)  ;  i<ocinUiberal  (1893,  id  ed.  1894)  ; 
Die  Einrichtung  von  Arheitsnachweisen  und 
A/beitsnachweisrrrbihuh'n  (2d  ed.  1900)  ;  and, 
with  George  Winter,  Deutsche  (leschichte  iiti 
Zeilalter  der  Hohenstaufen  (1897-1901),  as  well 
as  pedagogical  studies.  Die  SteUung  der  Pri- 
ratdoeenten  (1896)  and  Das  Dreiklassensystem 
(1894). 

JASTROW,  j;is'tr6,  Joseph  (1863—).  An 
■American  psychologist,  son  of  Marcus  Jastrow. 
He  was  born  in  Warsaw,  Poland,  but  went  to 
Philadelphia  in  1866.  After  graduating  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1882,  and  devoting 
some  time  to  graduate  study  there,  he  was  fellow 
in  psychology  at  .Tohns  Hopkins  University  ( 1885- 
86).  professor  of  psychology  in  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  (1888  sqq.).  and  head  of  the  psy- 
chological section  in  _the  World's  Columbian  Ex- 
position of  1893.  ji.strow  contributed  to  the 
Psyehologieal  Revieie,  of  which  he  was  associate 
editor,  and  to  other  periodicals.  He  published: 
Time  Relalions  of  ^iental  Phenomena  (1890); 
and  Fnei  and  Fable  in  Psychology  (1900)  ;  and, 
with  others,  wrote  Epitome  of  Three  Sciences 
(isno). 

JASTROW,  Morris  (or  Marcus)  (1829- 
1903),  An  American  rabbi  and  Talnuidist.  He  was 
born  at  Rogasen  in  Prussian  Poland,  studied  at 
the  gj-mnasium  there,  and  at  the  universities  of 
Berlin  and  Halle,  and  in  1857  became  assistant 
rablii  in  Warsaw.  His  radical  politics  forced 
him  from  Russia  in  1861.  He  was  rabbi  in 
Baden  until  1863,  at  Worms  until  1866.  and, 
then  coming  to  America,  in  Philadelphia  until 
1892,  when  he  was  named  pastor  emeritus. 
Prominent  in  .Jewish  education  and  charities,  he 
is  best  known  for  his  Talmudic  learning,  and  as 
aiithor  of  A  Dirfionary  of  the  Targumim,  the 
Tafniud  linbli.  and  Yervshahni  and  the  Midrash- 
ic  Literature   (1886  sqq.),  and  as  editor  of  the 


department  of  Talmud  in  the  Jewish  Encyclo- 
pcedia. 

JASTROW,  Morris,  Jr.  ( 1861— ) .  An  Ameri- 
can Orientalist.  He  was  born  in  Warsaw,  Po- 
land, came  to  Philadelphia  in  1866,  and,  after 
graduation  in  1881  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, studied  Semitic  languages  and  reli- 
gions in  Leipzig  and  in  Paris.  Returning  to 
Philadelphia,  Dr.  Jastrow  became  professor  of 
Semitic  languages  and  university  librarian  in 
the  University  of  Pennsjdvania.  Besides  papers 
for  the  Zeitsehrift  fiir  Assyriologie,  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  tSemitic  Languages,  and  the  publi- 
cations of  the  American  Oriental  Society  and 
the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature,  he  wrote: 
The  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  (1898), 
The  Study  of  Religion  (1901),  and  Religion 
Babyloniens  und  Assyriens  (1902  sq.),  and 
edited  the  Arabic  text  of  the  grammatical  trea- 
tises of  Abu  Zakariyya  Hayyug  ( 1897 )  ;  Se- 
lected Essays  of  James  Durmesteter  (with  a 
memoir;  translation  of  the  essays  by  Mrs.  Morris 
Jastrow,  Jr..  1895)  ;  and,  with  Professor  Gott- 
heil,  a  Semitic  Study  Series  (1902  sqq.).  He 
contributed  articles  on  Semitic  archaeology  to 
The  Netc  International  Eneyclopa:dia. 

jASZBER:6nY,  yasT^^-ran-y'.  A  town  of 
Hungary,  on  the  Zag>va,  40  miles  east  of  Buda- 
pest (Map:  Hungary,  G  3).  Population,  in 
1900,  26,432,  Magyars  and  mostly  Catholics,  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  and  in  trade  in  corn,  cat- 
tle, and  horses.  There  is  a  city  hall  with  some 
archives. 

JATAKA,  ja'ta-ka  (Skt.,  relating  to  birth, 
from  jan,  to  beget).  Tlie  name  of  a  'Book  of 
Birth  Stories,'  a  Buddhist  work  written  in  the 
Pali  language,  and  containing  550  stories  of 
incidents  in  the  previous  births  of  Sakya-muni, 
the  Buddha,  and  to  each  of  these  tales  is  given 
a  religious  coloring  at  the  close.  This  large  col- 
lection forms  a  part  of  that  division  of  Buddhist 
sacred  canon  known  as  the  Sutta-pitaka.  or 
'Basket  of  Discourses'  (see  Pitaka),  and  it  is  di- 
vided into  twenty-two  books,  roughly  classified 
according  to  the  number  of  short  rhythmical 
stanzas  that  are  introduced  into  each  narrative 
regarding  some  episode  in  an  anterior  birth.  The 
Jatakas  are  of  great  importance  in  the  study  of 
folk  lore.  The  Pali  text  of  the  stories  has  been 
edited  by  Fausbijll,  Jataka,  Together  with  Its 
Commentary  (7  vols.,  London,  1879-97)  ;  the 
Pali  introduction,  sketching  Buddliist  life,  has 
been  translated  into  English  by  Rhys  Davids 
(London,  1880),  and  a  valuable  translation  of 
the  whole  is  being  made  by  Chalmers,  Rouse, 
Francis,  and  Xeil,  tnider  the  editorship  of  Cowell, 
TIte  Jntakas,  or  Stories  of  the  Buddha's  Former 
Births,  vols,  i.-iii.   (Cambridge,  1895  et  seq.). 

JATIVA,  na'te-vi\,  or  XATIVA,  formerly 
San  Felipe  de  .Jativa.  A  city  in  the  Province  of 
Valencia,  Spain,  33  miles  south  of  Valencia,  on 
the  railroad  between  that  city  and  Madrid,  in  the 
midst  of  gardens,  vineyards,  and  olive  orchards 
(Map:  Spain.  E  3).  It  was  formerly  strongly 
fortified,  and  is  still  commanded  by  a  castle 
situated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill.  It  has  several 
fine  promenades,  and  among  its  prominent  build- 
inss  are  an  old  collegiate  church,  formerly  a 
cathedral,  a  silk  exchajige,  a  theatre,  and  a  bull- 
ring. Its  water-supply,  brought  through  an 
aqueduct,  is  excellent,  and  is  titilized  in  numer- 
ous fountains  and  several  public  laundries.     Jfi- 
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tiva  was  a  flourishing  town  in  Roman  and  !Moor- 
ish  times,  ami  famous  for  its  linens.  It  is  the 
birthphice  of  Koderigo  Borgia  (Pope  Alexander 
VI.).  Population,  in  1887,  14,099;  in  1900, 
12,602. 

JATS,  jilts.  A  people  of  the  Punjab,  number- 
ing some  5,000,000,  representing  the  population 
subjected  in  tlie  I'ourtli  and  fifth  centuries  by  the 
Rajputs,  highuaste  Hindus.  They  are  now  agri- 
culturists and  cattle-breeders.  Some  authorities 
consider  them  to  possess  a  large  strain  of  Mon- 
golian blood. 

JAUCOTJRT,  zho'kTior',  Arnail  Frax^ois  de 
(ITST-lSu-i).  A  French  politician  born  in  Paris, 
of  a  Protestant  family.  He  played  sonic  part  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Revohitidu,  narrowly  es- 
caped the  massacres  of  Septcniln'r,  and  was 
obliged  to  leave  France.  After  his  final  return 
he  was  elected  to  the  Tribunate  (1799),  became 
its  president  (1802).  and  in  1803  was  elected 
to  the  Senate.  After  the  departure  of  ilaria 
I^ouisa.  .Jaucourt  became  a  member  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  and  at  the  first  Restoration 
was  made  a  peer,  and,  while  Talleyrand  was  at 
Vienna,  held  the  Foreign  portfolio.  ¥oT  a  short 
time  after  the  Hundred  Days,  .Taucourt  was  Slin- 
ister  of  JMarine.  and  then  became  Privy  Cbim- 
cilor.  He  voted  for  Louis  Napoleon  in  18.t1, 
and  approved  the  Coup  d'Etat.  He  was  descended 
from  Duplessis  Mornay,  and  took  much  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  Protestant  France. 

JAUER,  you'er.  An  old  town  in  the  Prussian 
Province  of  Silesia,  on  the  Xeisse,  38  miles  west 
of  Breslau  (Map:  Prussia,  G  3).  It  has  ancient 
churches,  the  palace  of  the  former  princes  of 
Jauer,  and  a  gymnasium.  The  chief  manufac- 
tures of  the  town  are  machinery,  leather,  carpets, 
cigars,  wagons,  and  gloves,  .lauer  has  a  largo 
trade  in  grain,  and  a  reputation  for  sausages. 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  Principality  of  Jauer, 
which  was  founded  in  1314  and  annexed  at  first 
to  Bohemia  (1392),  and  later  to  Prussia.  Popu- 
lation, in  1890,  11,570;  in  1900,  13.024,  mostly 
Catholics. 

JAUNDICE  (.MK.  jaundi/s,  jaiities,  from  OF. 
jaunisse,  jaiilnissi',  Fr.  jaunissc,  yellowness,  from 
OF.  jaune,  jaulnc,  yellow,  from  Lat.  galbinus, 
from  (jalbus,  yellow) .  or  Icterus.  The  yellow 
color  of  the  skin,  conjunctiva,  etc.,  arising  from 
the  presence  in  the  blood  and  tissues  of  the  color- 
ing matter  of  the  bile.  .Jaundice  is  a  symptom  of 
disease,  not  a  disease  itself.  The  fa>ces.  from  the 
absence  of  bile,  are  of  a  clay  color  or  light  gray 
tint;  the  urine  is  deep  saflfron  color,  and  all  the 
other  secretions  are  tinted  with  bile.  The  tis- 
sues are  also  stained,  as  shown  at  autopsies,  the 
cut  surface  of  the  kidneys  being  especially  yellow. 
The  coloring  matter  of  the  bile  comes  from  the 
h.Tmogloldii  of  the  blood,  which  is  transformed 
into  bilirubin.  The  transformation  takes  place 
in  the  hepatic  cells. 

Icterus  is  due  to  one  of  two  causes:  (1) 
Mechanical  obstruction  of  the  flow  of  bile  into  the 
duodenum  (see  Liver.  Di.sea.ses  of),  or  stasis 
icterus:  and  (21  functional  alteration  of  the  he- 
patic cell,  resulting  in  the  production  of  pig- 
mentary polycholia.  Stasis  icterus  results  from 
pressure  on  the  gall-duct  o^  common  bile-duct. 
of  a  tumor  or  new  growth,  such  as  cancer  of 
stomach,  of  duodenum,  of  liver,  or  of  pancreas; 
or  fipces  in  the  intestine ;  or  blocking  of  the 
gall-duct  by  a  gall-stone,  or  blocking  of  the  com- 


mon bile-duct  bj-  swelling  of  the  mucous  lining 
and  an  accumulation  of  mucus,  A  gall-stone  or 
biliary  calculus  (see  Calculus)  causes  exquisite 
pain  when  lodged  in  or  passing  through  the  gall- 
duct.  After  tiie  endobiliari'  tension  has  reached 
a  certain  limit,  the  lymphatics  begin  to  absorb 
the  bile,  and  carry  it  to  the  thoracic  duct,  which 
in  turn  empties  it  into  the  veins.  The  rcabsorp- 
tion  of  the  bile  depends  on  the  bile  pressure's 
being  relatively  greater  than  the  blood  pressure 
in  the  portal  vein.  Jaundice  therefore  occurs 
in  the  new-born  babe,  in  some  eases,  because 
ligature  of  the  umbilical  cord  prevents  the  blood 
from  flowing  from  the  umbilical  to  the  portal 
vein.  The  jaundice  of  fasting  is  accounted  for 
by  the  diminution  of  pressure  in  the  portal  sys- 
tem, owing  to  insuliicient  intestinal  absorption. 
Functional  alteration  of  the  hepatic  cell  occurs 
in  phosphorus  poisoning,  and  in  grave  infective 
conditions,  such  as  j-elUnv  fever.  In  yellow  fever 
there  is  enormous  destruction  of  the  red  cells 
of  the  blood,  but  there  is  also  altered  biliary 
function  of  the  liver-cells,  with  a  consequent  in- 
spissation  of  the  bile.  Semmola  and  Gioffredi 
classify  icterus,  according  to  clinical  types,  into 
primary  or  secondary  forms,  as  follows,  without 
regard  to  our  pathological  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject: 

II.  Cat.irrhal  (acute  or  chronic). 
2.  Febrile. 
3,  (Irave  (acute  yellow  atrophy). 
4,  I'^niotional. 
5.  Uf  the  new-born. 


Secondary 


li 


To  infections. 

2.  To  hep.'itic  disease. 

3.  To  intrin^^ic  or  extrinsic    stenosis  of  the 
bile-<lucts. 

During  the  existence  of  jaundice  changes  in  the 
diet  should  be  made,  fats  being  avoided  and  con- 
stipation relieved.  Mercurj',  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium, phosphate  of  sodium,  and  hyposulphites 
are  useful  drugs. 

JATJNPTJR,  joun-puor'.  The  administrative 
town  of  a  district  of  the  same  name  in  the  United 
Provinces  of  Agra.  British  India  (Map:  India, 
D  3).  It  is  on  the  river  Gumti,  42  miles  from 
Benares,  147  miles  from  Lucknow  by  rail.  It  has 
manufactures  of  perfumes  and  a  considerable 
trade,  but  its  chief  interest  is  archreological.  It 
was  anciently  the  capital  of  a  Mohammedan  king- 
dom. Sultan  Feroz  III.,  of  Dellii.  having  ordered 
a  Hindu  temple  to  be  demolished,  erected  in 
1370,  around  its  ruins,  a  fort  of  solid  stone.  He 
sent  numerous  artificers  and  others  to  inhabit  the 
new  city,  which  was  completed  in  twelve  years. 
Its  architectural  features  include  several 
mosques,  tombs,  the  fort,  and  a  fine  bridge  of  the 
sixteenth  centun'.  Population,  in  1891,  42,819; 
in  1901,  42.771." 

JAUNTING-CAR,  or  Jauxttcar.  A  two- 
wheeled  carriage,  very  common  in  Ireland.  The 
seats  are  extended  back  to  hack  over  low  wheels, 
the  passengers  riding  sidewise. 

JAUREGUI  Y  AGUILAR,  na-oo'ra-ge  6  a'gS- 
liir',  JuAX  DE  (C.1570-C.1G49).  A  Spanish  poet, 
born  at  Seville.  He  seems  to  have  begun  his  ca- 
reer as  a  painter,  and  to  have  gone  to  Rome  to 
study  art.  Some  have  identified  him  with  the 
Ji'iuregui  who  painted  a  picture  of  Cervantes,  and 
whom  the  latter  tnentions  in  the  prologue  to  his 
ypTPlas.  While  in  Italy  he  studied  Italian  lit- 
erature, and  by  the  publication  at  Rome,  in  1607, 
of  his  verse  translation  of  Tasso's  Aminta,  he 
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firmly  established  his  litei'ai-y  reputation.  He 
seems  to  have  returned  to  Spain  by  1613. 
In  1018  he  published  an  edition  of  his  verse 
(llimas  de  Jmiii  de  Jauregui)  at  Seville.  In 
the  preface  to  this  volume  he  protested  against 
the  baneful  mannerisms  that  GOngora  had  intro- 
duced into  Spanish  poetry,  and  again  in  his 
Discurso  poetieo  (1G23;  cf.  the  reprint  of  this 
in  Menendez  y  Pelayo's  Historia  de  las  ideas 
estiticas  en  Es^pai'ia,  Madrid,  1884-89)  he  assailed 
the  Gongoristic  movement.  Yet  his  own  Orfeo, 
a  poem  in  five  cantos  on  the  -ivell-known  classic 
legend,  has  some  of  the  stylistic  aberrations  of 
Gongorism.  and  it  was  published  at  ^Madrid  only 
the  following  year  (1624).  It  was  through  a 
desire  to  surpass  Jauregui  that  ilontalvan  (q.v. ), 
])rompted  by  Lope  de  Vega,  wrote  his  poem  on 
the  same  subject.  .Jauregui  yields  entirely  to 
the  Gongoristic  current  in  the  Farmlia,  a  ver- 
sion of  Lucan's  Latin  poem.  Jauregui's  Farsalia 
was  published  posthumously  in  1684.  His  per- 
manent title  to  fame  must  rest  upon  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Aminta  and  on  one  or  two  of  the 
lyrics  contained  in  the  Rimas,  especially  the 
graceful  silva  on  his  lady-love  bathing.  Consult 
the  edition  of  the  Aminta  in  Lopez  de  Sedano's 
Parnaso  espaiiol.  vol.  i.  (Madrid,  1768-78),  and 
the  edition  of  Jauregui's  poems  in  volume  xlii. 
of  the  Bihlioteca  de  autores  espanoles  (ib.). 

JAURES,  zho'ra',  Jean  L£ox  (18.59—).  A 
French  Socialist,  born  at  Castres.  He  studied 
at  the  Lycee  Louis  le  Grand  and  at  the  Ecole 
Normale  Superieure ;  taught  philosophv  at  Albi 
(1881-83),  and  at  Toulouse  (1883-85)  ;' and  then 
entered  politics,  and  was  chosen  Deputy  in  1885. 
He  was  at  this  time  a  strongly  conservative  Re- 
publican, but  after  liis  defeat  in  1889  by  the 
monarchist  candidate,  and  his  return  to  Toulouse. 
he  became  a  Socialist,  and  in  1893  was  returned 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  he  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Socialist  party  until  1898,  when  he  failed  of 
reelection.  The  break  in  the  Socialist  ranks 
which  followed  ilillerand's  acceptance  in  1899  of 
tile  Portfolio  of  Commerce  somewhat  lessened 
.Taures's  power,  as  he  attempted  to  sustain  the 
Government.  He  took  an  important  part  in  the 
movement  for  revision  in  the  Dreyfus  affair ;  pub- 
lished Les  preuvcs  (1900)  ;  and,  in  spite  of  a 
bitter  attack  on  him  based  on  the  confirmation  of 
his  daughter  in  the  Catholic  Church  (1901), 
kept  his  old  place  as  one  of  the  foremost  leaders 
and  greatest  orators  of  the  Socialist  Party.  He 
was  reelected  Deputy  in  1902. 

JAVA,  ja'va  (from  Skt.  yara.  rich  in  millet, 
from  tinva.  millet).  The  most  important  island 
of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  lying  south  of  the 
equator,  between  the  parallels  of  5°  52'  and  8° 
59'.  and  between  the  meridians  of  105°  13'  and 
114°  39'  E.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
clear,  shallow  waters  of  the  Java  Sea ;  on  the 
south  by  the  Indian  Ocean;  on  the  west  by  the 
Strait  of  Sunda,  which  separates  it  froni  Su- 
matra (also  a  Dutch  possession)  :  and  on  the 
east  by  the  Strait  of  Bali  (11  miles  wide),  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  island  of  Bali.  The  south  coast 
is  steep  and  precipitous,  with  cliffs  rising  almost 
perpendicularly  to  a  considerable  height,  and  is 
bordered  by  a  long  line  of  breakers.  The  north 
coast  is  low  and  swampy  in  many  places,  and 
overgrown  with  mangrove  trees  and  bushes,  par- 
ticularly toward  the  west.     Tlie   island  is  long 


and  narrow,  its  greatest  length,  from  west-north- 
west to  east-southeast,  being  660  miles,  and  its 
breadth  from  46  to  121  miles.  With  Madura  and 
several  smaller  adjacent  islands  administratively 
belonging  to  it,  it  is  known  officially  as  'Java 
and  iladura.'  The  area  of  the  whole  is  50,390 
square  miles.  For  its  size  Java  is  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  populous  islands  in  the  world. 
It  is  the  most  fertile,  and  it  is  imsurpassed  in  the 
beauty  of  its  scenery.  It  has  passed  through 
nianj-  historical  changes  of  religion  and  civiliza- 
tion, and  is  intenselj-  interesting  archa'ologically. 

Topography.  Java  is  veiy  mountainous,  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  volcanic  peaks, 
45  in  all — ranging  in  height  from  2000  to  12,040 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  clad  with  verdure 
to  their  summits,  and  having  slopes  fertile  in 
nearly  all  their  climatic  zones.  The  general 
tiend  is  from  west  to  east.  A  striking  difference 
is  noted  between  the  western  and  eastern  halves 
of  the  island.  In  the  former  the  volcanoes  are 
bimched  together,  forming  great  masses,  without 
intervals  or  plateaus.  Toward  the  east  the  vol- 
canic peaks  are  for  the  most  part  isolated  one 
from  the  other,  with  a  large  number  of  valleys 
and  plains,  deep  gorges,  and  rushing  streams. 
Most  of  the  active  volcanoes  are  found  in  the 
western  end,  and  of  these  fourteen  are  found  in 
an  area  of  20  by  35  miles.  During  historic  ages 
these  volcanoes  are  known  to  have  destroyed 
many  tens  of  thousands  of  human  lives,  and 
within  recent  times  several  have  exploded,  spread- 
ing devastation  on  all  sides.  The  peak  of  Ring- 
ghit,  once  one  of  the  highest,  lost  much  of  its 
form  bv  internal  explosions  in  1680,  destroving 
10,000  "lives.  In  May,  1901,  the  Kloet,  one  of 
the  smaller  volcanoes,  broke  into  eruption  after 
many  years'  quiet,  enveloping  towns  150  to  250 
miles  distant  in  thick  darkness,  destroying  the 
sugar  crop,  and  killing  several  Europeans  and 
about  one  himdred  natives.  Among  the  best- 
known  mountains  are:  Salak,  7000  feet,  south  of 
Catavia:  Gede.  9718:  Tjirmaj,  10,070:  Slamat, 
11,247;  Marbabu,  10.673;  Raun,  10,822;  and 
Semeru,  12.040  feet  high.  The  list  of  eruptions 
in  historic  times  is  a  formidable  one,  that  best 
kno\^^l  in  the  Western  world  being  that  of  Kra- 
katoa  (q.v.),  in  the  Strait  of  Sunda.  Earth- 
quakes are  of  common  occurrence,  though  not 
usually  very  destructive. 

Java  abounds  in  plains,  valleys,  and  forests,  the 
richest  alluvial  coast  land  being  in  the  north- 
west, in  the  provinces  of  Bantam,  Batavia.  Kra- 
wang.  and  Cheribon ;  yet  all  through  the  eastern 
half  are  many  beautiful  and  fertile  plains,  and 
no  part  of  the  island,  unless  it  be  the  Preanger 
Residency,  which  occupies  the  southern  half  of 
the  western  part,  and  a  few  provinces  in  the  east- 
ern half,  lacks  rivers.  As  the  southern  coast  is 
relatively  high  and  mountainous,  with  a  long 
northern  slope,  most  of  the  streams  flow  into  the 
Java  Sea.  In  the  rainy  season  at  least  fifty 
streams  can  be  used  for  floating  rafts  to  the  sea. 
and  five  or  six  are  always  navigable  for  some 
distance  from  their  mouth.  The  longest  is  the 
Solo,  175  miles  long,  on  which  is  situated  the 
city  of  Surakarta.  For  most  of  the  year  it  is 
navigable  for  boats  and  river  steamers.  The  Sura- 
baya River,  or  Brantes,  the  next  in  importance, 
rising  on  the  western  slope  of  Semern.  forms, 
with  its  tributary,  a  curve  with  three  sides,  and 
enters  the  se.a  near  the  Solo,  one  of  its  mouths 
being  near  the  city  of  Surabaya,  where  is  found 
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the  best  harbor  in  Java.  The  third  important 
liver  is  the  Tji  JIanuk,  which  nearly  traverses 
the  island,  and  the  fourth  is  the   Tji  Tarun. 

Climate.  Though  so  near  the  equator,  Java 
is,  to  those  who  avoid  excess  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing, and  refrain  from  exposure  after  sunset  to 
the  air  of  tne  lowland  marshes,  quite  healthful. 
From  April  to  October  there  is  perpetual  sun- 
shine, with  only  occasional  light  showers,  and 
the  Western  white  man  must  avoid  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 
From  October  to  April  there  is  almost  a  steady 
rainfall,  e.xcept  that  the  sun  shines  for  a  while 
daily,  generally  during  the  morning.  In  the 
west,  however,  no  part  of  the  year  is  free  from 
rain.  Land  and  sea  breezes  render  life  com- 
fortable all  the  year  round.  Violent  storms, 
winds,  or  hurricanes  are  unknown,  though  near 
the  high  peaks  rains,  with  terrific  lightning  and 
thunder,  are  frequent.  The  annual  rainfall  is 
about  80  inches,  the  heaviest  rainfall  occurring 
in  December,  January,  and  February.  The  aver- 
age temperature  at  Batavia  is  78.69°  F.  (the 
average  of  twelve  3-ears),  and  the  extreme  range 
on  the  lowest  levels  is  26°. 

Flora.  Java  is  an  island  with  many  botanical 
zones.  The  deep  black  soil  produces  a  richness 
and  an  abundance  of  products  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  that  is  absolutely  without  parallel  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world  within  an  area  so 
limited.  Almost  all  the  plants  are  evergreen, 
and  most  of  the  villages  seem  to  be  concealed  by 
the  perpetual  venlure.  The  lowest  zone,  from 
sea-level  to  2000  feet,  has  the  most  extensive 
area.  Here  the  heat  is  tropical,  and  here  we 
find  rice,  sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  mangoes,  and  palm- 
trees.  The  swamps  and  plains  are  covered  by 
cultivated  areas,  thickets  of  bamboo,  patches  of 
grass,  and  a  profusion  of  flowers.  The  second 
level,  which  extends  from  2000  to  4500  feet  (the 
heat  is  moderate),  produces  coffee,  tea,  cinchona, 
dozens  of  varieties  of  palms,  fruits,  vegetables, 
teak,  mahogany,  sandalwood,  rubber  and  cam- 
phor trees,  rattan,  bamboo,  many  fancy  and  rare 
woods,  and  thousands  of  vines  and  flowering 
shrubs.  Tlie  third  zone,  from  4.')00  to  T.iOO  feet, 
is  moderately  cool,  and  produces  maize,  tobacco, 
cabbages,  potatoes,  etc. :  and  in  the  fourth  zone 
(7.500  to  12.000  feet)  the  flora  is  European  in 
character,  including  violets,  daisies,  buttercups, 
honeysuckle,  royal  cowslip,  lily  of  the  valley, 
etc.  The  fruit-s  are  abundant,  and  include 
oranges,  limes,  pumelos,  the  cocoanut,  banana, 
mango,  mangosteen.  the  duku,  the  rambutan.  and 
the  durian.  In  the  gardens  near  the  houses  of  the 
natives  the  odors  of  the  blooming  flowers  load 
the  air.  About  one-fourth  of  the  area  of  .Jav.a 
is  reckoned  as  forest,  and  only  in  recent  j-enrs 
has  this  source  of  wealth  been  taken  advantage 
of.     Teak  is  the  chief  wood  exported. 

F.\i  x.v.  Fifty  species  of  mammalia  are  found 
in  .Java.  Of  the  larger  animals  the  tiger,  leop- 
ard, rhinoceros,  wild  sheep  and  deer,  two  species 
of  wild  boar,  the  jackal,  and  many  species  of 
monkey  are  found  in  the  forests.  The  bufTalo, 
next  to  the  native  pony,  is  the  most  valuable  ani- 
mal, being  used  both  for  draught  and  for  food.  Do- 
mestic animals,  such  as  sheep,  goats,  cows,  and 
swine,  though  below  tne  ordinary  size,  are  not 
scarce.  Horses  from  Arabia  and  pigs  from  China 
have  been  introduced  and  thrive.  The  smaller  game 
in  forest  and  marsh  is  numerous.  In  the  water- 
courses are  the  crocodiles,  from  20  to  30  feet  in 


length,  and  always  ravenous  and  dangerous. 
Large  troops  of  wild  dogs  are  found  in  the  jun- 
gles. Among  birds,  the  peacock  and  pelican  are 
the  largest,  the  former  being  found  in  flocks. 
There  are  nearly  300  species  of  land  birds,  includ- 
ing jungle  fowl,  various  species  of  woodpeckers 
and  kingfishers,  the  hornbill,  the  black  ami 
crim.son  oriole,  the  minaret  flycatcher  (which 
looks  like  a  flame  of  fire  as  it  flutters  among  the 
bushes),  the  yellow  and  yellow-green  trogon.  etc., 
and  the  'swift'  [CoUocalia  iscutenia) ,  which  in- 
habits deep  caverns  near  the  .sea  and  cliffs,  and 
furnishes  the  edible  birds'  nests  so  much  prized 
by  the  Chinese  for  soup.  Land  and  water  turtles 
abound.  The  varieties  of  snakes  are  almost  ' 
countless.  The  python  is  quite  common.  The 
insects  are  without  number,  but  not  many  of 
them  over-troublesome  or  venomous.  Many  rare 
and  beautiful  l)utterflies  are  found,  including  the 
calliper  butterfly.  The  sea  abounds  in  fish,  and 
six  hundred  species  are  known,  besides  thirty- 
four  species  of  river  fish. 

Geology  and  Mineral  Resoltices.  .Java  has 
been  for  so  many  ages  under  a  stress  of  volcanic 
action  that  the  strata  anciently  deposited  have 
been  again  and  again  disturU'd;  yet  it  appears 
that  the  underlying  rocks  are  for  the  most  part 
granite  and  s\enite,  and  on  these  rest  setlimen- 
tary  rocks  of  the  Tertiarj-  period.  Though  the 
absence  of  the  fossils  of  vertebrates  is  noticeable, 
the  rocks  containing  the  invertebrates  arc  very 
abundant:  but  the  volcanic  deposits  have  cov- 
ered up  or  disturbed  the  older  formations  in  ever/ 
part  of  the  island.  Coal  is  found  in  many  places, 
but  not  in  quantity  making  it  worth  while  to 
work  the  thin  strata.  The  best  mineral  fuel, 
lignite,  is  found  in  Bantam.  Asphalt,  clay  (ex- 
cellent for  bricks  and  earthenware),  limestone, 
marble,  manganese,  sulphur,  salt,  and  saltpetre 
are  obtained,  but  are  not  reckoned  among  the 
sources  of  great  wealth.  .Java  is  thus  the  poor- 
est of  the  East  Indian  islands  in  minerals,  na- 
ture making  compensation  in  the  wealth  of  vege- 
table products, 

AGRicrLTTRE,  The  great  majority  of  the  na- 
tives are  farmers  or  agricultural  laborers.  Rice 
is  the  chief  article  of  food,  and  its  production 
the  chief  industry.  By  gift  from  the  last  Mo- 
hammedan emneror,  who  abdicated  in  1749  in 
fa^nr  of  the  Dutch,  and  by  purchase  from  the 
native  princes  since  then,  the  Dutch  Government 
now  owns  almost  all  the  land,  .\long  with  the 
Mohammedan  gift  they  secured  the  right  to  re- 
ceive one-fifth  of  the  produce  and  of  the  labor  of 
the  peasant.  This  made  easy  the  introduction  in 
1832  of  the  'culture  system.'  which  has  since  pre- 
vailed. This  consists  in  obligatory  service  on  the 
part  of  the  peasant,  under  oflScial  superintendence, 
in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  coflTee.  sugar,  indigo, 
tea.  pepper,  etc.  Since  1870  this  has  been  modi- 
fied, and  now  coffee  only  is  produced  by  enforced 
labor,  .\bout  7.000.000  acres  are  under  native 
cultivation.  The  lands  now  held  by  Europeans 
cover  2,120,584  acres:  by  Chinese.  471.418  acres: 
and  by  other  foreign  Orientals.  32.583  acres. 
The  chief  products  for  1899  were  as  follows: 
Sugar.  79().324  tons:  coffee.  44.900  tons:  cinchona. 
11.160.926  pounds:  tobacco,  53.417.672  pounds: 
tea,  12,841.702  pounds:  indigo.  1,784.553  pounds: 
cocoa,  2,116.976  pounds:  and  pepper.  18.840.272 
pounds.  In  1895  there  were  in  .Java  and  Madura 
2. 643.223  buffaloes,  2,572,231  oxen  and  cows,  and 
485,567  horses. 
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CoiiiiuNiCATiox.  Java  is  well  supplied  with 
good  roads.  Railway  construction  began  in  1875, 
and  now  railways  extend  across  and  from  end 
to  end  of  the  island,  the  latest  addition,  com- 
pleted in  1901,  being  a  short  line  from  Surabaya 
to  Banjoewangi,  on  the  Strait  of  Bali.  The  total 
length  of  the  railw.aAs  in  1900  was  1100  miles, 
and  of  tramways  414  miles. 

CoiiMEKCE.  In  1899  the  total  value  of  the  im- 
ports of  Java  was  191,322,270  guilders  (guilder 
=  40.2  cents)  ;  of  the  exports,  250.923,258  guil- 
ders. Tlie  chief  imports  are  piece  goods,  fertilizers, 
and  coal  from  Wales,  Australia,  and  Japan,  iluch 
petroleum  from  Sumatra  and  tin  from  Banca 
are  entered  for  reexport.  The  chief  exports  are 
sugar,  coB'ee,  tobacco,  rice,  cinchona  bark  (13.- 
901,586  pounds  in  1901),  quinine  (1,014,000 
ounces),  which  goes  mostly  to  the  United  States 
and  London,  tea  (almost  entirely  to  Holland), 
copra,  indigo  (1,411.310  pounds)^  kapok  (most- 
ly to  Australia),  hides,  timber,  rubber,  gutta- 
percha, cocoa,  tapioca,  and  spices.  There  is  con- 
siderable trade  with  Penang  and  Singapore.  The 
customs  receipts  in  1901  amounted  to  13.030,825 
florins,  or  about  .$5,429,000.  The  only  legal  coins 
ai>e  those  of  Holland. 

Intercoub-se  w^TH  THE  OuTER  WoRLD.  Inter- 
course with  Java,  and,  indeed,  with  the  Dutcii 
East  Indies  generally,  is  hedged  about  with  many 
irksome  restrictions  and  regulations.  One  may 
land  at  any  of  the  ports,  but  cannot  stay  on 
shore  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours  without 
registering,  giving  name,  age,  religion,  national- 
ity, place  of  birth,  occupation,  name  of  the  ship 
on  which  one  arrived,  the  captain's  name,  etc., 
and  receiving  a  permit.  If  travel  in  the 
interior  is  desired,  another  permit  is  neces- 
sary; sureties  have  to  be  provided,  the  in- 
tended route  indicated,  fees  have  to  be  paid,  and 
time  is  consumed,  as  every  step  is  taken  with 
true  Dutch  deliberateness.  This  pass  is  not  good 
for  more  than  six  months.  .Should  one  wish  to 
enjoy  sport,  however,  still  another  document  is 
needed,  entitling  the  holder  to  import  his  gun 
and  ammunition,  and  more  fees,  chiefly  stamp 
dues,  are  demanded.  Should  one  wish  to  settle 
in  the  country,  the  conditions  are  still  more  fur- 
midable,  the  time  consumed  nuich  greater,  and 
the  fees  quite  considerable.  Two  sureties,  each 
in  a  large  sum,  are  needed,  and  the  strictest  in- 
quiries are  made,  and  should  any  inadvertence 
occur,  or  any  slight  discrepancy  be  found  in  the 
initials,  the  spelling  of  the  name,  or  the  like, 
it  may  vitiate  the  whole  proceeding  and  lead  to 
the  rejection  of  the  application:  and  lastly,  when 
one  wishes  to  leave  the  island  still  another  per- 
mit is  necessary,  and  it  cannot  he  obtained  in  a 
hurry,  as  wide  inquiries  have  to  be  made  as  to 
whether  all  one's  debts  have  been  paid,  and  the 
like. 

OovERN-MENT.  '.Java  and  Madura.'  with  the 
surrounding  islets  included  in  the  same  adminis- 
tration, is  divided  into  twenty-three  residencies, 
under  the  control  of  a  Governor-General,  who 
has  great  executive  and  even  a  certain  amount 
of  legislative  power.  He  is  assisted  by  a  council 
of  five,  whose  fimctions  are  legislative  and  ad- 
visory. In  each  province  there  is  also  a  resident, 
assisted  by  assistant  residents  and  subordinate 
officers  called  controllers.  Xevertheless  the  ad- 
ministration, so  far  as  the  .Javanese  see  it.  is 
carried  on  through  a  network  of  native  officials, 
to  whom  the  foreign  rulers  are  'elder  brothers.' 


There  is  daily  conference  between  the  Dutch  and 
native  chiefs,  and  in  all  matters  between  theui 
the  Javanese  language  is  used,  Dutch  not  being 
allowed  to  be  spoken.  Each  resident  exercises 
judicial,  financial,  and  administrative  fimctions, 
dealing  with  civil  and  criminal  cases.  To  each 
assistant  resident  there  is  an  afdeeUng,  or  de- 
partment. The  controller  is  really  the  link  be- 
tween the  nati\es  and  foreign  officers.  He  makes 
a  personal  inspection  of  his  district  eveiy  month, 
having  supervision  of  everytliing — observing,  ad- 
vising, and  rejKjrting — but  with  little  executive 
authority.  Out  of  the  ancient  noble  families  a 
native  regent  is  appointed,  whose  rank  and  right 
of  precedence  is  superior  even  to  that  of  all 
other  European  officers  except  the  resident.  He 
is  the  head  of  the  native  officials  in  his  province, 
and  receives  a  salary  of  2000  to  3000  florins :  but 
in  one  or  two  cases — e.g.  the  .Sultan  of  .Jokjo 
and  the  Regent  of  Bandong — the  allowance  is 
84,000  florins.  The  residents  number  23.  the  as- 
sistant residents  73,  .controllers  100.  and  aspirant 
controllers  48.  The  residents  and  controllers  are 
appointed  only  after  a  searching  examination  in 
the  Javanese  language,  customs,  and  conditions. 
The  Governor-General  resides  in  Batavia,  the 
capital.  In  the  administration  of  justice  there 
is  a  distinction  made  between  Europeans  and  na- 
tives and  Orientals.  The  former  are  subject  to 
laws  based  on  those  of  the  Xetherlands.  while 
in  the  regulation  and  trial  of  the  .Javanese  and 
those  classed  Mith  them,  their  own  traditions, 
customs,  and  law,  under  the  direction  of  the  na- 
tive chiefs,  decide  questions  of  equity  and  law. 
The  High  Court  of  .Justice  is  at  Batavia.  with 
lower  courts  in  the  five  large  cities,  besides  a 
number  of  circuit,  district,  and  in  some  places 
priestly,  courts.  For  the  defense  of  the  colony 
there  is  an  army  of  about  42.000  (mostly  n.i- 
tives) ,  with  headquarters  at  Batavia,  and  a  navy, 
with  headquarters  at  Surabaya. 

Fix.\xcE.  The  revenue  is  derived  from  land 
and  the  usual  taxes,  licenses,  customs  dues,  the 
Government  monopolies  of  salt,  opium,  and  rail- 
ways ;  but  the  largest  item  is  from  the  sale  of 
coffee  grown  under  'the  culture  system'  and  sold 
by  the  Government.  In  1900  the  revenue  was 
141,989.008  and  the  expenditure  147.766.255 
guilders,  showing  a  deficit  of  5.777,247  guilders. 
Taxes  in  1900  yielded  40.4.  monopolies  21.7.  prod- 
ucts 20.8,  and  other  receipts  17.1  per  cent,  of 
revenue. 

PoprL.\TiON.  In  1800  .Java,  according  to  a 
rude  census,  had  3.000.000.  and  in  1813.  6.000.- 
000.  The  population  of  .Java  and  Madura  at  the 
end  of  1896  was  26.125,053.  Of  these.  51.737 
were  Europeans.  261,080  Chinese,  17,045  Arabs, 
3238  other  non-indigenous  Orientals,  and  25,791.- 
953  natives. 

Ethnology.  The  native  inhabitants  of  .Java 
belong  to  the  Malay  race,  the  alleged  Xegrito 
peoples  of  the  interior  having  no  real  existence. 
The  Javanese  proper  dwell  in  the  central  por- 
tions of  the  island  and  toward  the  east,  the 
Sundanese  in  the  west,  and  the  Madurese  in  the 
east  and  on  the  adjacent  islands  of  ^ladiira.  Ba- 
vian,  etc.  In  the  mountains  of  Bantam,  in  the 
extreme  west,  live  the  Baduwis.  and  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  extreme  east  the  Tenggerese.  both 
of  whom  are  very  primitive  peoples  of  the  sort 
sometimes  styled  'Indonesian.'  or  'proto-Malay.' 
who.  in  spite  of  the  influence  of  their  Islamic 
neighbors,    have    preserved    much    of    their    old 
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'heathen'  religion.    The  much-discussed  'Kalangs,' 
if  at  all  a  separate  people,  which  is  improbable, 
are  on   present  evidence   part  of  the   aboriginal 
JJalayan  or  protoilalayan   stock.     (Slavery  and 
colonization  have  added  at  various  periods  minor 
elements  to  the  Javanese  population.    Thus  there 
still  exists  in  Batavia  a  'Bali  village,'  testifying 
to  the   fact   of  deportation   from   that   adjacent 
island  in  times  past.     Tlie   Baduuis  and  Teng- 
gerese  are  less  brachycephalic  than  the  Javanese 
proper,   tlie   Sundanese   and   the   JIadurese,    and 
the.v  are  probably  of  somewhat  greater  average 
height,  with  a  rather  lighter  skin.     Outside  of 
the  'heatlien'  tribes  of  the  interior,  the  :Maduresc 
seem   to   have   aeceptod   least   the   conditions   of 
civilization.     The  Javanese  projier  are  yielding 
somewhat  to  tho  JIadure.se  on  the  east,  but  the. 
Sun<lanese    in    the    west    seem    to    be    becoming 
more  Javanized,  and  the  Javanese  may  still  be 
looked  upon  as  the  average  of  the  island  popu- 
lation.    The  three  principal  ])coples  of  .lava  have 
each  their  own  laULruage,  a  Malayan  dialect  with 
more   or   less   individuality.     The   marked   aris- 
tocratic tendencies  of  the  Javanese,  which  find  ex- 
pression in  social  and  governmental  institutions, 
are  reflected  also  in  their  language,  with  its  'noble' 
and  "common'  forms  of  speech.    The  old  Javanese 
of  the  monuments,  inscriptions,  etc. — tlie  ancient 
literary  language — is  called   Kavi    (q.v.).     Sun- 
danese". thoiigh  not  at  all  neglected,  has  received 
less   attention.     The   puppet   plays,   or    Wajaitg, 
of    Java,    to    which    some    autliorities    have    too 
hastily  attributed  an  entirely  Indian  origin,  and 
the  mask  plays,  or  topmr/.  of  which  both  popular 
and  classical  varieties  exist,  have  been  recently 
much   studied.      The   labads,   or   chronicles,   are 
another  feature  of  Javanese  folk  literature.    The 
Javanese   represent,   perhaps,   the   highest  point 
of  Malay  culture,  and  show,  at  the  same  time, 
its    limitations    when    controlled    by    Europeans. 
Not  all  of  .Tavane^e  culture  was  created  or  sug- 
gested by  India,  probably  less  than  is  generally 
believed.     Hindu  influence  in  Java  began  before 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  A.n.,  and  had 
its   greatest  effects   upon   the   religion,   political 
divisions,  language,  and  literature  of  the  island. 
The    advent    of    the    religion    of    Islam    in    the 
fifteenth  centurs'  was  at  first  much  more  rapid 
and    revolutionary    in    its    effects.      To-day    the 
great  majority  of  the  nearly  .30,000,000  Jlalays 
of  .lava  are  professors  in  some  way  or  other  of 
Islam,   their  creed  being  mi.xed  here   with   relics 
of  primitive   Shamanism   and   there   with   echoes 
of  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  etc.     Besides  the  loan 
words  in  the  language,  the  alphabet  in  which  it 
is  written,  and  the  general   influence  upon  arts 
of  all  kinds,  Hindu  contact  has  its  monument  in 
the  great  temples  to  Buddha  erected  in  ,Iava  (a.d. 
700-14.50).     One  of  these,  the  'Great  Buddha,'  or 
Boro    Buddor    (q.v.).    is   by   some   esteemed    the 
greatest  example  of  Buddhistic  architecture  in  ex- 
istence. The  foundation,  under  Hindu  influence, 
of  kingdoms  such  as  those  of  ;Madjapahit,  led  to 
the  extension  of  Javanese  culture  into  Sumatra, 
Borneo,  and  several  of  the  smaller  islands  of  the 
^Malaysian  Archipelago,  and  some  have  traced  it 
even  to  Papua  and  Australia.     The  great  num- 
liors  of  the  .Javanese  Malays,  and  the   fact   that 
they  are  not  at  all   moribund,  but  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing people,  make  them  one  nf  the  most  im- 
nortant  groups  of  mankind   for  the  historian  of 
human    culture.      The    discovery   by   Dr.    Eugene 
Dubois    (1891-94)    of  the  upper  part  of  a  skull, 


two  molars,  and  a  femur,  in  what  is  said  to  be 
a  Pleistocene  deposit  at  Trinil,  on  the  river  Ben- 
giiwan,  has  given  rise  to  a  voluminous  literature 
ot  study  and  discussion.  By  souje  the  remains 
are  looked  u]>on  as  those  of  man  of  a  very  low 
tyi)e;  by  others  as  those  of  a  monkey  of  a  high 
type;  by  others  as  the  famous  'missing  link.' 
The  preponderance  of  opinion  seems  to  favor  the 
theory  of  an  intermediate  type  between  tlie  low- 
est uum  and  the  highest  monkey.  That  these  re- 
mains should  have  turned  up  in  .\ustralasia  is 
signiflcanl. 

Euic.vTiox.  Separate  school  organizations  are 
maintained  for  natives  and  Euro|R'ans  and  tho.so 
assimilated  with  them.  In  1898  there  were  439 
primary  schools  for  the  natives,  of  which  '223 
were  maintained  by  the  State,  with  subventions 
to  many  of  the  others:  the  pupils  in  attendance 
numbered  i;((.SS9.  Besides  these,  there  are  sev- 
eral middle  schools,  and  a  normal  school  for 
training  native  teachers.  Fin'  the  Europeans 
there  were  127  public  schools  (including  several 
for  girls  only),  with  440  teachers  and  12,3.58 
pupils,  4  superior  primary  schools,  and  10  others, 
besides  normal  schools  at  Batavia  and  Surabaya. 
There  is  a  gynniasiuni  at  Batavia,  and  there  are 
an  agricultural  college,  a  nniseum,  and  a  botani- 
cal garden  (one  of  the  finest  in  the  world)  at 
Buitenzorg,  the  residence  of  the  (iovernor-Gen- 
eral.  on  tlie  alopo  of  Mount  Salak  of  Bafavia. 

ItELiGTON.  i'erfei't  lilicrty  is  allowed  to  all 
forms  of  faith.  B\iddliisui  was  early  introduced, 
but  by  414,  when  Fa  Hicn,  the  Chinese  B\uldliist, 
visited  .Java,  he  wrote  that  little  Buddhism  could 
be  found.  This  was  succeeded  liy  Brahmanism, 
which  continued  until  the  Mohanuuedan  con- 
quest in  147.5-79,  and  now  lingers  only  in  Bali. 
Nominally  the  .Javanese  are  now  ilohanuucdans, 
and  great  respe<>t  is  paid  to  a  returned  pilgrim 
from  Itlecca.  nearly  10.000  ])ilgrinis  leaving  .lava 
under  this  pretext  of  holy  visitation  annually. 
The  mass  of  the  natives,  however,  follow  the 
primitive  animism  of  their  ancestors,  and  are 
very  religious,  in  the  sense  of  being  under  the 
influence  of  iniseen  and  mysterious  spirits  of 
local  importance.  About  1.50  Christian  mission- 
ari.'s  of  various  societies,  chiefly  Xi'therlandish, 
labor  among  them,  about  .300.000  natives  being 
enrolled  in  the  Roman  or  Reformed  churches. 

History.  The  history  of  Java,  shr>rn  of  leg- 
end, fable,  and  mythology,  is  very  simple.  Civil- 
ization came  to  the  aborigines  from  India.  Bud- 
dhism at  first  being  paramount.  The  Sivaism 
of  the  Hindus  followed  and  prevailed  for  cen- 
turies, during  which  lime  many  Hindu  States 
were  set  op.  that  of  Madjapahit  being  chief,  with 
vast  power  and  influence.  The  struggle  between 
the  two  faiths  introduced  from  India  cidminated 
in  a  eomiiromise,  which  is  very  marked  and 
easily  disiernible  in  their  art,  antiquities,  and 
ruins,  of  which  the  great  mass  called  Boro  Bud- 
dor  (q.v.)  furnishes  a  conspicuous  example, 
superb  copies  of  the  sculptures  from  which  were 
exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900.  The 
chief  towns  containing  Hindu  remains  are  Sura- 
baya. Samarang.  Solo.  lokja.  and  Magalang.  in 
the  centre  and  east  of  the  island.  The  third  great 
epoch  was  introduced  by  contact  with  the  Euro- 
peans, when  the  Dutch  navigators  and  their  East 
India  Company  had  trading  stations  along  the 
coast.  The  Portuguese  made  their  way  to  Java 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  about  the  close 
of    the    century    they    were    supplanted    by   the 
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Dutch.  The  paramount  native  State  at  this  time 
was  ilataraui,  and  in  the  early  Dutch  i-ecords  its 
princes  are  called  emijerors.  The  gradual  extension 
of  Dutch  rule  was  etl'ected  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  the  conquest  of  India  by  the 
British.  Their  authority  was  extended  over  the 
Prtanger  Residenc,\  in  1705,  over  the  whole  north- 
west coast  in  1745,  over  Surakarta  and  Jokjo- 
karta  by  1755,  Bantam  coming  under  their  con- 
trol in  "iSOS.  The  British  held  the  island  from 
1811  to  1816,  still  further  asserting  and  extend- 
ing European  control,  and  introducing  great  re- 
forms in  the  administration  under  the  vigorous 
government  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles;  but  on  re- 
gaining the  island  the  Dutch  pressed  their  claims 
with  increased  vigor.  Their  chief  idea  seemed  to 
be  to  use  Java  simply  as  an  appendage  to  tlie 
Netherlands,  to  secui'e  revenue  and  pay  off  the 
debts  of  the  "mother  country,'  but  since  1870  the 
general  policy  has  been  to  hold  the  colonies  for  at 
least  mutual  benefit,  with  increasing  purpose  to 
benefit  the  .Javanese  in  every  wa\'  as  far  as 
possible.  The  three  European  names  most  closely 
associated  with  the  development  of  .Java  are 
Dacndels,  Raffles,  and  Van  den  Bosch  (q.v.). 
When  in  1825  the  native  chief,  Dipa  Xegara, 
struggled  to  regain  ascendency,  a  war  broke  out 
which  lasted  five  years,  and  ended  in  undisputed 
control  by  the  Dutch. 

Bibliography.  Of  the  older  works.  Raffles, 
Uistorii  of  Java  (2d  ed.,  London,  1830),  and 
Junghuhn,  Java  (trans.,  J^eipzig,  1852-54),  are 
well  worth  consulting.  Veth.  Java,  geographisch, 
ethnolopisch,  hist07-iscli  (2d  ed..  Haarlem,  1895), 
is  the  best  book  on  the  general  sidjject.  Other 
valuable  works  are:  Junghuhn,  Topograph ische 
nnd  iiaturaisf^enschaftliche  Rcisrn  diiich  Java, 
ed.  by  Esenbeck  (Magdeburg,  1845)  ;  id..  Land 
schaftsansichtrn  ronJava  (trans..  Leipzig,  1853)  ; 
Job  Miiller.  Beschreibung  der  Iiisel  Java  (trans., 
Berlin.  1860)  ;  Money,  Java,  or  How  to  Manage 
a  Colony  (London,  1801);  Gronemann.  In  den 
Kedaton  te  Jogjakarter  (Leyden,  1888),  for  a 
good  account  of  Javanese  theatres,  dancing,  etc. ; 
Van  Deventer,  Geschiedenis  der  Xed^rljjnders  op 
Java  (Haarlem.  1887)  :  Verbeek  and  Fennema, 
Description  geologiqve  de  Java  et  Madonra  (Am- 
sterdam. 18;'0)  :  Bastian,  Indonesien,  vol.  v.  (Ber- 
lin. 1894)  ;  Mayer.  Een  hlik  in  het  Javaansche 
vollcsleven  (Leyden.  1896)  ;  Scidmore.  Java,  the 
Garden  of  the  East  (New  York,  1897)  :  Higginson, 
Java,  the  Pearl  of  the  East  (Boston,  1899)  ; 
Breitenstein.  "Java,"  in  21  Jahren  in  Indien 
(Leipzis,  1899-1900)  ;  Giesenhagen,  Ans  Java 
vnd  Sumatra  (J-^ipzig.  1902)  ;  for  the  flora, 
Blume,  Florre  .Javce  (Brussels,  1858),  and  Van 
Nooten,  Fleurs,  fruits,  et  feuillages  de  Vile  de 
Java  (3d  ed..  Brussels.  1882)  ;  for  the  natural 
history.  Horsfield.  Zoiilogieal  Researches  in  Java 
and  the  Neighboring  Islands  (London,  1824), 
ami  Wallace,  The  Malay  Archipelago  (London 
and  New  York,  1S09)  ;  for  anthropology'  and 
etlinology.  Meyer,  Die  Kalangs  atif  Java  (1877)  ;  ■ 
.Jacnbs.^bc  H'adoejs  (The  Hague.  1891);  Kohl- 
hrugwp,  "JyAnthropologie  des  Tenggerois."  in 
I.' Anthropologic  (Paris)  for  1898.  Chailley-Bert. 
Java  et  srs  habitants  (Paris.  1900)  :  and  for  the 
ruins,  Tissandier,  Gamboge  et  Java,  mines 
l-hmrres  et  jaranaises   (Paris,  189(1). 

JAVA    POWL.       An    old-fashioned    breed    of 

flnniostic  fowls,  white,  black,  or  mottled,  with   a 

small,    single,    upright   comb    in    botli   cocks    and 

hens.     The  shanks  and  toes  are  yellow  and  free 
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from  feathers.  The  cocks  weigh  from  9  to  10 
pounds,  and  the  hens  about  7^2  pounds.  They 
are  good,   useful   fowls,   and  easily   kept. 

JAVAiraSE  LANGUAGE.  A  language  of 
tire  Jlalayo-Polynesian  group,  which  is  the  ver- 
nacular of  Java.  Largely  through  Indian  in- 
iluence  Javanese  became  the  medium  of  an  im- 
portant literature  as  early  as  the  ninth  century; 
A.D.  In  this  ancient  form  Javanese  was  modified 
in  its  vocabulary  to  a  large  extent  by  Sanskrit, 
and  it  was  accordingly  termed  Kavi  (q.v.)  as 
being  preeminently  the  language  of  poetry.  The 
direct  derivative  of  Kavi  is  modern  Javanese, 
which  is  divided  into  the  courtly  or  Krama,  and 
into  the  vernacular  or  Ngoko.  These  two  dia- 
lects difl'er  rather  in  vocabulary  than  in  mor- 
phology'. A  third  dialect,  called  JIadhya  or  mid- 
dle, partakes  of  the  characteristics  of  both  the 
others,  although  more  closely  resembling  on  the 
wliole  tlie  Ngoko.  Javanese  literatui'e  consists 
in  great  part  of  translations  from  the  Kavi,  and 
thus  ultimately  from  the  Sanskrit.  Here  belong 
such  works  as  the  Brata-yuda,  the  Arjuna-sahas- 
rabuhu,  and  the  Arjuna-vivahana,  all  based  on 
the  ilahabharata  (q.v.),  as  well  as  the  Rama, 
derived  from  the  Ramayana  (q.v.).  The  Manik- 
Maya  is  important  as  a  source  of  .Javanese  cos- 
mogony and  mythology,  and  the  Babads,  or  prose 
chronicles,  are  of  interest  both  linguistically  and 
historically.  Akin  to  the  Babads  are  a  number 
of  historical  romances,  such  as  the  Damar  Wu- 
lan  and  the  Raja  Pirangon.  In  drama  Javanese 
is  rich  in  shadow-plays  (ivayang).  mainly  based 
on  old  legends,  and  the  beast-fable  is  highly 
developed.  Consult:  Roorda,  Javaansche  gram- 
malika  (Amsterdam,  1855)  ;  id.,  Beknopte  ja- 
vaansche grammatika  (4th  ed.,  ib.,  1893)  ;  Fa- 
vre.  Grammaire  javanaise  (Paris,  18C6)  ;  Bo- 
hatta,  Praktische  grummatik  der  javanischen 
»S'p<op7ic  (Vienna,  1892)  ;  Roorda,  .7orna)i.sc/i-Ye<?- 
erduitsch .  Xederdu  it  sell- Ja  vaanseli  Woordfn  boek 
(Amsterdam,  1834-35)  ;  Gericke,  Roorda  and 
Breede,  Jnvaanseh-yederduitseh  Woordenboek 
(2d  ed.,  Amsterdam,  1883-80)  ;  Janz,  Neder- 
landsdh-Tavaansch  Woordenboek  (Samarang, 
1892)  ;  Hansen.  De  Javaansche  talk:  Praktisch 
Xederleindseh-Javaansch  zak-troordenboek  ( Am- 
sterdam. 1901). 

JAVARY,  zhii'va-re'.  A  right  tributary  of 
the  upper  Amazon.  It  rises  at  the  extreme  north- 
west corner  of  Bolivia  and  flows  northwest,  north, 
and  northeast,  through  the  immense  and  unex- 
plored forests  of  La  ilontana,  joining  the  Amazon 
in  longitude  70°  W.  (Map: '  Brazil,  C  5).  It 
forms  the  boundary  line  between  Brazil  and  Peru, 
and  is  navigable  for  over  300  miles  nearly  to  its 
source.  Its  source  is  by  treaty  made  one  of  the 
marks  for  the  demarcation  of  the  boundary  line 
between  Brazil  and  Bolivia. 

JAVA  SPARROW.  A  well-known  cage-bird 
(Munia  orgtivova) .  known  in  the  East  as  'rice- 
bird,'  'paddy-bird,'  and  by  other  names.  It  is 
one  of  the  weaver-birds  (Ploceidoe),  and  has 
many  Oriental  and  African  congeners.  This  spe- 
cies seems  to  be  indigenous  to  Java,  but  was 
long  ago  carried  abroad,  and  has  become  natu- 
ralized and  to  some  extent  a  pest,  in  various 
rice-growing  parts  of  China,  Slalaya.  India,  and 
Africa,  where  it  is  often  very  injurious  to  grain 
crops,  after  the  manner  of  the  bobolink.  It  is 
about  five  inches  in  length,  plus  a  tail  two  inches 
long,  of  which  the  central  feathers  are  longest. 
The   beak   is   conical   and   swollen,   and   rosv   in 
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hue,  as  also  are  the  feet.  A  narrow  edging  of 
red  surrounds  the  eye.  The  body  is  shilecolured, 
rump,  tail,  and  crown  black,  and  there  is  usually 
a  white  patch  on  the  cheek;  but  these  white 
patches  may  change  to  black,  regardless  of  se\ 
or  age.  The  lower  parts  are  purplish-gray,  be- 
coming wliite  toward  the  vent.  The  females  are 
ratlier  lighter  and  the  young  somewhat  mottled. 
A  snow-white  breed  has  been  develuped  in  con- 
finement. These  birds  are  sold  everywhere  aa 
cage-birds,  their  attr.action  being  mainly  their 
beauty,  for  ihe  song  is  brief  and  of  little  account. 
See  Plate  of  Cage-Birds. 

JAVELIN  (OF.  javelin,  javeliiie,  Fr.  jave- 
line,  from  Bret,  yavlin,  (javlod.  javelin,  gavl, 
gaol,  fork  of  a  tree,  Welsh  yafl.  fork  of  the  (highs, 
li".  (jnhul,  gabcl,  gable;  eonneeled  with  OH(J.  ga- 
bula,  Oer.  Oabel,  AS.  gcafiil,  Eng.  gahle,  Skt. 
yubhnsli,  gable).  A  long  heavy  spear,  used  by 
ancients  for  hurling  or  thrusting.  In  the  Roman 
legion,  the  first  and  second  lines  (the  hastati 
and  tlie  principes)  were  both  armed  with  two 
javelins  to  each  man.  Each  javelin  (l.at.  piliitn) 
was  in  all  about  6%  feet  in  length;  the  shaft 
4V2  feet  long,  of  tough  wood,  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter; and  the  remainder  given  to  the  barbed 
pyramidal  head.  In  action,  the  legionary  hurled 
one  javelin  on  the  enemy  at  the  first  onset ;  the 
second  he  retained  as  a  defense  against  cavalry. 
The  Goths  and  other  barbarians  used  a  javelin. 

JAVELLE    (zha-vel')    WATER.      See  Hypo- 

ciiLOKois  Acid. 

JAWOROW,  ya-vr/r6v.  A  town  in  the  Aus- 
trian (.'rnwnhmd  of  Galicia,  29  miles  northwest 
of  Lemberg  (ilap:  Austria,  II  2).  Its  principal 
industries  are  pottery-making,  brewing,  and  dis- 
tilling. The  main  point  of  interest  is  the  castle 
with  its  famous  Italian  gardens,  the  favorite  re- 
sort of  the  Polish  King  John  Sobieski,  and  the 
spot  where  Peter  the  Great  and  Catliarine  were 
married.  Population,  in  1900,  10,090,  mostly 
Ruthenians,  Poles,  and  .Jews, 

JAXARTES,  jak-sar'tez.  The  ancient  name 
of  the  Syr  Darya    (q.v. ). 

JAY  (OF.  jai,  gui.  gaii,  Fr,  geai,  from  OF.  gai, 
gay,  from  OHG.  guhi.  Ger.  giihe,  jiihc.  quick).  A 
popular  English  name  for  a  considerable  number 
of  birds  of  the  family  C'on'idie.  They  are  some- 
times .separated  from  the  crows  as  a  special  sub- 
family, the  Garrulinie,  but  it  is  difficult  to  define 
the  group  satisfactorily.  The  jays  have  the 
wings  shorter  than  the  tail,  which  is  long,  and 
rounded,  or  even  graduated,  and  they  are  gener- 
ally, but  not  always,  brightly  colored,  some  shade 
of  blue  being  very  characteristic.  But  these 
characters  will  not  serve  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  magpies,  which  are  very  near  allies,  the 
so-called  'hhie  magpies'  of  the  Old  World  form- 
ing an  evident  connecting  link.  .Tays  are  smaller 
than  crows  and  arc  more  distinctly  arboreal; 
■when  on  the  ground,  they  hop.  The  jays  of  the 
Old  World  belong  to  distinct  genera  from  those 
of  -Vmerica.  with  the  single  exception  of  Peri- 
soreus,  which  is  cireumpolar. 

The  bird  to  which  the  name  'jay'  was  origi- 
nally given  is  the  common  jay  of  Etirope  (Gnrru- 
hi.t  glniidariuf) .  which  is  somewhat  over  a  foot 
in  length,  and  beantifnlly  colored,  being  vina- 
ceous  gray  varied  with  black  and  white,  with  ex- 
quisite black,  white,  and  blue  markings  on  the 
■wings;  the  head  is  provided  with  a  conspicuous 


black-marked  crest.  It  is  a  common  British  bird, 
altliough  its  numbers  have  diminished  under  the 
IJersistent  attacks  of  gamekeepers. 

Blue  Jay.  The  best-known  American  bird  of 
this  subfamily  is  the  blue  jay  {Cyaiiucitta  ciis- 
tata),  which  is  somewhat  smaller  than  its  Euro- 
pean cousin,  and  is  provided  with  equally  beauti- 
ful plumage.  The  general  color  above  is  pur- 
plish-blue,  and  beneath  dusky-white;  forehead, 
and  a  yoke-shaited  band  on  the  sides  of  tlie 
neck  and  across  llie  upper  breast,  black;  wings 
and  tail  lilue,  beautifully  vari<'gale(l  with  black 
and  white.  The  blue  jay  is  found  tliroughout 
Eastern  North  America,  from  Newfoundland  and 
Hudson  Bay,  soutli  to  Florida  and  the  Gulf,  and 
west  to  the  Plains.  It  breeds  throughout  its 
range,  and  is  only  partially  migratory.  .As  spring 
approaches  the  blue  jay  becomes  a  quieter,  more 
domestic  and  retiring  bird,  and  prepares  for  the 
breeding  season.  Tlie  nest  is  well  built  of  twigs 
and  roots,  lined  with  rootlets,  and  \isually  placed 
in  a  tree  in  the  woods  m-  an  old  orcliard,  at 
some  distance  from  a  house.  The  eggs  are  four 
or  five  in  number,  brownish-olive  or  ashy-green, 
thickly  marked  with  rather  indistinct  spots  of  a 
darker  shade.  It  is  during  and  after  the  breeding 
season  that  the  blue  jay's  worst  traits  come  to 
light,  for  then  he  becomes  an  inveterate  robber 
of  birds'  nescs,  and  devours  both  eggs  and  yining 
witli  avidity.  At  such  times  he  is  (piict.  sly.  and 
cowardly.  Later  in  the  summer  insects,  mits, 
fruits,  and  seeds  form  the  staples  of  his  diet, 
and  in  the  winter  he  will  eat  almost  anything. 
The  notes  of  the  blue  jay  are  numerous  and 
\ariable;  he  is  a  mimic  and  somewhat  of  .a 
ventriloquist,  but  he  is  not  a  singer,  and  most 
of  his  cries  are  harsh  and  discordant.  The  blue 
jay  delights  in  attacking  owls  and  squirrels. 
While  not  truly  gregarious,  blue  jays  often  travel 
about  in  small  companies,  especially  during  the 
winter. 

Other  American  Jays.  Several  other  species 
of  jay  occur  in  North  America,  variously  sub- 
divided by  ornithologists  into  a  dozen  or  more 
subspecies.  One  of  the  most  distinct  and  easily 
recognized  species  is  the  Canada  jay,  'whisky- 
jack,'  or  'moose-bird'  {Perisoreiis  Cfinadensis) , 
one  of  the  best-known  birds  of  Canada  and  the 
North.  Utterly  unlike  the  blue  jay  in  appear- 
ance (it  lacks  a  crest),  its  nuumers  and  habits 
are  very  similar.  The  plumage  is  ashy-gray, 
and  only  the  forehead  and  throat  are  white.  It 
iH'comes  very  tame  about  the  camps  of  loggers 
and  trappers  in  the  northern  woods,  and  is  fa- 
mous for  the  great  variety  of  its  notes.  It  breeds 
very  eai-ly  in  the  spring,  while  there  is  still  much 
snow  on  the  ground  and  the  weather  is  very  cold. 
The  nest  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  blue  jay.  but 
the  eggs  are  white,  spotted  with  olive-hrouTi. 
This  species,  in  one  form  or  another,  ranges 
throughout  North  America  from  Labrador  to 
Alaska,  south  to  the  northern  tier  of  States,  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona, anci  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  Oregon.  The 
Florida  jay  (Aphelocoma  Floridana)  is  another 
crestless  jay,  but  the  general  color  is  bine,  with 
more  or  less  white  and  ashy.  It  is  abundant  in 
Florida,  but  is  wholly  confined  to  that  State, 
altliough  closely  allied  species  occur  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  and  in  California.  .\  well- 
known  and  widely  distributed  Western  jay  is 
.Steller's  jay  (Cyntwritta  fttclferi),  varieties  of 
which  are  known  as  the  'black-headed  jay,'  'blue- 
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fronted  jay,'  and  'long-crested  jay.'  These  birds 
are  especially  characteristic  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain and  Sierra  Nevada  regions,  while  the  typical 
form  is  seen  from  Oregon  to  Alaska,  replacing  the 
blue  jay  of  the  East.  These  jays  have  the  whole 
head,  neck,  and  back  sooty-blackish  or  brownish, 
the  remainder  of  the  plumage,  blue  of  some  shade, 
with  black  markings  on  the  wings.  Their  habita 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  Eastern  bird.  One 
other  North  American  jay  deserves  mention,  not 
only  because  of  its  beauty,  but  because  it  repre- 
sents a  group  of  jays  characteristic  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  America,  notable  for  brilliancy 
of  plumage.  This  is  the  Rio  Grande  jay  {Xan- 
thoura  hixiiosa) ,  abundant  in  some  parts  of  the 
lower  Rio  Grande  Valley.  It  is  about  the  size  of 
the  blue  jay,  but  has  no  crest,  and  the  prevailing 
colors  are  green  above  and  greenish  yellow  below, 
but  the  sides  of  the  head,  the  chin,  throat  and 
breast,  and  markings  on  the  wings  are  black, 
while  the  top  of  the  head  is  rich  blue  and  the 
forehead  is  white.  The  nest  and  eggs  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  less  gorgeous  jays. 

Consult:  Dresser,  Birds  of  Europe  (London, 
1S79)  ;  Xewton,  Dictionary  of  Birds  (London 
and  New  York,  1893-96)  ;  Coues,  Birds  of  the 
yorthirest  (Washington,  1874);  Keyser,  Birds 
of  the  Rockies    (Chicago,  1902). 

JAY,  Sir  .James  (17.32-181.5).  An  American 
physician,  brother  of  .John  Jay.  He  was  born  in 
Xew  York  City,  studied  medicine,  and  became  a 
practicing  physician.  He  was  instrumental  in 
obtaining  the  endowments  for  King's  (now  Co- 
lumbia) College,  Xew  York,  and  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin's projected  college  (now  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania)  in  Philadelphia.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  soliciting  contributions  for  these  colleges, 
he  visited  England  in  17.32,  where  he  was 
knighted  by  the  King,  George  IIT.  His  writings 
include  two  pamphlets  relating  to  the  collections 
made  for  the  colleges  in  America  (1771  and 
1774).  and  Reflections  and  Observations  on  the 
(lout    (1772). 

JAY,  .Joiix  (1745-1829).  An  eminent  Ameri- 
can statesman  and  jurist.  He  was  born  in  New 
York  City.  December  12,  174.5,  of  French  Hugue- 
not descent,  and  was  the  son  of  Peter  Jay,  a 
wealthy  merchant.  He  passed  his  childhood  at 
Rye.  X.  Y.,  was  educated  in  Xew  Rochelle.  X.  Y., 
and  at  King's  (now  Columbia)  College,  where  he 
graduated  in  1764 ;  studied  law  in  the  office  of 
Benjamin  Kissam  in  Xew  Y'ork  City:  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1768,  and  soon  attained 
eminence  in  his  profession.  In  1770  he  was  one 
of  the  group  of  lawyers,  several  of  whom  later 
became  famous,  who  formed  the  professional  club 
known  as  'The  Moot.'  He  was  made  secretary  of 
the  commission  appointed  to  determine  the  dis- 
puted boundary  between  Xew  York  and  Con- 
necticut in  February,  1773.  and  in  April  of  the 
following  year  married,  at  Elizabeth.  X.  .J., 
Sarah  Livingston,  the  daughter  of  William  Liv- 
ingston (q.v.),  thus  allying  himself  with  one 
of  the  most  influential  Whig  families  in  the  Mid- 
dle Colonies.  In  the  pre-Revolutionary  disturb- 
ances, though  insistent  for  what  he  considered  to 
be  the  rights  of  the  Colonists,  he  allied  himself 
with  the  conservative  element  in  Xew  Y'ork,  and 
deprecated  the  radicalism  of  such  men  as  Isaac 
Sears  and  John  Lamb,  the  leaders  of  the  'Sons 
of  Liberty.'  Tn  Alay,  1774,  he  was  made  a  mem- 
der  of  the  important  Committee  of  Fifty-One  in 
Xew  York,   appointed   "to  correspond   with   our 


sister  Colonies  on  all  matters  of  moment,"  which 
was  controlled  by  the  conservative  element  and 
opposed  all  acts  of  violence.  The  answer  sent  by 
it  to  the  communication  of  May  13th  from  Bos- 
ton urging  Xew  York  to  concur  in  a  policy'  of 
non-importation  and  of  a  discontinuance  of  trade 
with  the  West  Indian  Islands  is  attributed  to 
Jay.  Jay  was  a  delegate  to  the  first  Continental 
Congress  in  1774,  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
appointed  "to  state  the  rights  of  the  Colonie.s 
in  general,"  supported  Galloway's  celebrated 
plan  for  an  accommodation  with  the  mother  coun- 
try (see  Galloway,  .Joseph  ) .  and  drafted  the  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  After  his 
return  to  Xew  York  he  was  an  influential  member 
of  the  dominating  Committee  of  Inspection  and 
of  the  Committee  of  Observation,  which  succeeded 
it;  was  a  member  of  the  committee  for  the  re- 
lief of  Boston,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  so- 
called  Provincial  Convention,  an  electoral  body, 
by  which  he  was  cho£?n  one  of  the  .delegates 
of  Xew  York  to  the  second  Continental  Congress. 
He  became  a  colonel  of  Xew  Y'ork  City  militia, 
and  in  1776  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Provincial  Congress  of  Xew  Y'ork,  by  which 
body  he  was  called  away  in  May  from  the 
Continental  Congi-ess  at  Philadelphia,  thus  fail- 
ing to  become  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Of  the  Provincial  Congress,  later 
called  the  'Convention  of  the  Representatives  of 
the  State  of  Xew  York,'  which  assembled  in 
July,  1776,  he  was  also  a  member.  He  drafted 
the  resolution  which  was  passed  authorizing  the 
Xew  York  delegates  in  the  Continental  Congress 
to  sign  the  Declaration ;  was  chairman  of  a 
secret  military  committee  vested  with  extraor- 
dinary powers,  which  was  appointed  at  the  time 
of  Lord  Howe's  expected  passage  up  the  Hudson 
River;  was  a  member  of  other  important  com- 
mittees; and  in  December,  1776,  was  the  author 
of  an  address  issued  by  the  Convention  to  the 
people  of  the  Colony.  Early  in  the  following  year 
he  had  an  important  share  in  the  drafting  of 
the  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights  for  the  State 
of  Xew  York.  L'pon  the  adoption  of  that  instru- 
ment, he  was  made  a  member  of  a  Council  of 
Safety  and  was  appointed  chief  justice  pro  tem- 
pore, being  regularly  confirmed  early  in  Septem- 
ber. Late  in  1778  lie  again  became  a  member  of 
Congress,  without  vacating  his  seat  on  the  bench, 
and  on  December  10th  he  was  elected  president 
of  that  body  to  succeed  Henry  Laurens,  in  which 
position  he  remained  until  September  28.  1779, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Samuel  Huntington, 
having  previously,  on  August  10th,  resigned  the 
chief  justiceship.  In  September,  1779,  he  was 
appointed  L'nited  States  Minister  to  Spain, 
and  on  October  20th  started  on  his  mission. 
He  was  never  officially  received  by  the  Span- 
ish Government,  which,  though  allied  with 
France  and  at  war  with  Great  Britain,  stead- 
ily refused  to  recognize  the  independence  of 
the  United  States.  Aside  from  securing  a  few 
small  loans,  he  was  able  to  accomplish  nothing, 
and  after  an  unsatisfactory,  and,  in  many  re- 
spects, a  humiliating  sojourn  of  two  years,  he 
proceeded  to  Paris  in  the  early  summer  of  1782 
to  join  Franklin  in  negotiating  the  treaty  of 
peace  \Wth  Great  Britain.  The  two  were  later 
joined  by  .John  Adams,  [n  this  capacity  .Jay, 
along  with  his  fellow-cnmmissinners.  rendered  an 
invaluable  service  to  his  country,  and  he  himself 
is  considered  to  have  had  perhaps  a  predominant 
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share,  on  the  American  side,  in  the  delicate 
iiogotiation-i  whicli  resulted  in  the  signing  of 
the  treaty  of  1783.  Jay  ruluriied  to  New  York 
in  1784.  refusing  appointments  both  to  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  French  courts,  and  from  that  time 
to  1781)  was  Secretary  for  Foreign  AtTairs  under 
the  Confederation.  He  strongly  approved  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  drawn  up  by  the  Philadel- 
phia Convention  of  17S7,  and  cooperated  with 
-Mcxander  Hamilton  to  secure  its  ratification 
by  Xew  York,  writing  sonic  of  the  pa])ers 
known  collectivelv  a.s  the  Fcdiralist  (q.v. ),  and 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  debates  in  tlie  State 
Convention  at  Poughkeepsie.  Upon  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  .Tay  was  allowed 
by  Washington  his  choice  of  all  the  public  offices 
to  be  filled  by  the  President's  appointment,  ami 
chose  that  of  Chief  .Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  position  he  filled  with  marked  dignity  and 
ability  until  1795.  In  1704  he  was  sent  to"  Eng- 
land to  negotiate  with  regard  to  various  matters 
then  in  dispute  between  the  two  countries,  and 
concluded  with  Lord  Grenville  what  is  known 
in  American  history  as  the  .Jay  Treaty  (q.v.). 
From  1795  to  1801,  for  two  terms,  he  was  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Xew  Y'ork.  and  thereafter, 
refusing  an  appointment  to  his  old  position  as 
Chief  .Justice,  he  lived  in  retirement  on  his  estates 
at  Bedford  in  Westchester  County,  X.  Y..  until 
his  death,  on  May  17.  1829.  Politically.  .Jay  was 
ranked  with  Hamilton  as  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  influential  leaders  of  the  Federalist  Party. 
Consult:  11.  P.  Johnston  (ed.).  Correspondence 
and  I'uhlic  Papers  of  John  Jaif  (4  vols.,  New 
York.  1890-93)  ;  William  Jay.  Life  of  John  Jay, 
with  Selections  from  His  Correspondence  and 
Miscellaneous  Papers  (2  vols..  Xew  Y'ork,  1833)  ; 
Pellow.  John  Jaij  (Boston,  1890),  in  the  "Ameri- 
can Statesmen  Series:"  and  ^^^litelocke,  Life  and 
Times  of  John  Jay  (Xew  Y'ork,  1887). 

JAY,  JoHX  (1817-94).  An  American  lawyer 
and  diplomat,  son  of  William  Jay  (q.v.)  and  a 
grandson  of  Chief  .Justice  John  Jay  (q.v.).  He 
was  born  in  Xew  Y'ork  City,  graduated  at  Colum- 
bia College  in  183i),  and  was  admitted  to  tiie  bar 
three  years  later.  He  early  became  intensely  in- 
terested in  the  anti-slavery  movement,  and  while 
still  in  college  (1834)  was  president  of  the  New 
Y'ork  Y'oimg  ilen's  Anti-Slavery  Society.  He 
was  active  in  the  Free-Soil  Party  movement,  pre- 
sided at  several  of  its  conventions,  and  was  once 
its  candidate  for  Attorney-General  of  New  York. 
In  1S54  he  organized  the  scries  of  popular  meetings 
in  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  and  the  next  year 
was  prominently  identified  with  the  fojmding  of 
the  Republican  Party.  From  1869  to  1875  he  was 
United  States  ifinister  to  Austria-Hungary.  In 
1877  he  was  appointed  by  President  Hayes  chair- 
man of  the  special  commission  to  investig.ate 
Chester  A.  .\rthur's  administration  of  the  New 
Y'ork  Custom-Housc.  In  1883  Gov.  Grover  Cleve- 
land appointed  him  the  Republican  member  of  the 
New  Y'ork  Civil-Ser\-iee  Commission,  of  which 
he  later  became  nresident.  He  published  many 
books  and  pamphlets  on  slavery  and  other  ques- 
tions. 

JAY,  Wn.i.iAM  (1789-1858).  An  American 
reformer  and  jurist,  the  son  of  .John  .Jay  (1745- 
1829).  He  was  born  in  New  Y'ork  City,  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  1808.  and  then  studied  law  at 
Albany,  though  poor  eyesight  soon  compelled  him 
to  give  up  the  profession.     He  early  hecame  in- 


terested in  various  philanthropic  enterprises  and 
reforms,  and  identified  himself  especially  with 
the  temperance,  anti-slavery,  and  anti-war  move- 
ments. He  was  one  of  the  founders  (in  ISl(i)  of 
the  American  Bible  Society,  wliieli  he  defended 
against  the  vigorous  attacks  of  the  High-Church 
Party:  was  judge  of  common  pleas  in  New  York 
from  1818  to  1820;  and  was  first  judge  of  West- 
chester County  from  1820  to  1842,  when  he  was 
removed  on  account  of  his  anti-slavery  views. 
An  enthusiastic  member  of  the  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  whose  constitution  he  drafted,  he 
stood  with  Birney  at  the  head  of  tlie  conserva- 
tive Abolitionists,  and  by  his  calm,  logical,  and 
judicial  writings  exerted  for  many  years  a  power- 
ful influence.  From  1835  to  1837  he  was  the 
Society's  corresponding  foreign  secretary.  As 
a  protagonist  of  the  anti-war  theories,  he  was 
also  conspicuous,  and  was  for  many  years  presi- 
dent of  the  Peace  Society.  His  most  valuable 
publication  was  the  Life  and  Writings  of  John 
Jay  (1833),  in  whieli  the  part  played  by  his 
father  in  the  diplomacy  of  the  Revolution  was 
first  adequately  pointed  out. 

JAYADEVA,  ja'ya-da'va  (c.1200  a.d.).  A 
Hindu  jioet.  born  at  Kindubilva.  Kenduli.  His 
only  extant  Sanskrit  work,  a  lyric  drama  called 
Gitagorinda,  or  Song  of  the  Cowherd,  treats  of 
the  love,  estrangement,  and  reconciliation  of 
Krishna  and  the  milkmaid  Radha.  The  poem, 
which  is  in  twelve  cantos  of  artistically  varied 
metrical  structure,  v^as  presumably  based  on 
Prakrit  originals,  and  is  notable  for  its  vivid 
portrayal  of  the  emotions.  At  a  later  time  it 
was  interpreted  as  a  religious  allegory.  Lassen 
(Bonn,  1S3G)  published  the  text,  with  Latin 
translation  and  notes,  and  native  editions  are 
numerous,  as  those  by  Vidyasagara  (Calcutta, 
1882),  and  bv  Telang  and  Pansikar  (Bombay, 
1899).  Sir  William  Jones  (London.  1799)  and 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold  (The  Indian  Song  of  Songs, 
London,  1875)  have  translated  the  poem  into 
English,  the  latter  from  the  allegorical  point  of 
view.  There  is  also  a  German  version  of  part 
of  the  drama  by  Riickert  (Gi'.ttingen.  1837). 
Jayadeva  likewise  wrote  a  poem  in  Hindi,  wliich 
was  published,  with  a  translation  by  Trumpp,  in 
the  Sitziingsheriehte  der  hairischen  Alcademie  der 
^Visscnschafl<:■n    (Munich,  1879). 

JAY'HAWKER.  A  name  applied  in  the 
Southern  and  Western  States  of  the  American 
Union  to  an  irregular,  lawless,  freebooting 
soldier  not  enli-sted  or  in  uniform — a  guer- 
rilla or  bushranger.  The  term  originated  in 
Kansas  during  the  bloody  strife  between 
the  slaverr  and  anti-slavery  parties,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  first  applied  to  a  few  isolated 
'Free  State'  men  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  Territory,  who  organized  a  system  of  re- 
taliation against  pro-slavery  outrages,  but  who 
ultimately  became  robbers  and  assassins.  The 
term  appeared  in  a  proclamation  of  (Jen. 
.James  Lane  in  October,  1801.  in  which  he  de- 
clared that  the  people  of  Kansas  were  neither 
thieves,  plunderers,  nor  jayhawkers.  The  term 
was  also  applied  by  General  Sheridan  during  the 
Reconstruction  period  to  certain  lawless  persons 
in  Louisiana.  Its  origin  is  not  certainlv  known. 
According  to  one  theory,  it  was  first  applied  to 
Colonel  .Tennison.  of  New  Y'ork.  who  was  known 
among  his  comrades  as  the  'Gay  Yorker.'  a  phrase 
from  which   jayhawker  was  corrupted.     A  more 
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probable  theory  is  that  the  term  was  derived 
from  jay  and  hawk  in  allusion  to  the  predatory 
nature  of  these  birds. 

JAYME  I.  AXD  II.  Kings  of  Aragon.  See 
James. 

JAY  TBEATY.  In  American  histoiy,  the 
name  applied  to  a  treaty  negotiated  in  1794  by 
John  Jay  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and 
Lord  Grenville  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  The 
refusal  of  Great  Britain  to  observe  several  of 
the  obligations  imposed  by  the  definitive  treaty 
of  peace  signed  in  Paris  in  17S3.  among  them 
the  compensation  for  negroes  carried  away  by 
the  retiring  British  army  and  the  continuation 
of  garrisons  in  the  forts  on  the  northwestern 
frontier,  had  produced  a  hostile  feeling  in  Amer- 
ica that  was  increased  by  Great  Britain's  con- 
tinued insistence  on  the  right  of  search  and  im- 
piessnient.  and  in  the  winter  of  179.3-94  actually 
threatened  war.  On  April  7.  1794,  a  proposal  was 
made  in  Congress,  in  accordance  with  a  recom- 
mendation for  retaliatory  legislation  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Jefferson,  to  prohibit  all  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  England  after  Xovem- 
ber  1,  1794,  unless  before  that  date  the  north- 
western forts  should  be  evacuated,  and  pledges 
given  of  a  cessation  of  search  and  impressment. 
Before  this  resolution  passed,  however,  Washing- 
ton, who  feared  the  result  of  such  an  enactment, 
intervened,  and  on  April  16th  sent  to  the  Senate 
the  nomination  of  Chief  Justice  .John  Jay  as  a 
special  ambassador  to  negotiate  a  treaty  adjust- 
ing the  difficulties.  The  nomination  was  imme- 
diately confirmed  by  a  vote  of  18  to  8,  and  the 
House  non-intercourse  resolution  was  defeated  in 
the  Senate  by  the  casting  vote  of  Vice-President 
Adams.  .Jay  reached  London  .June  1.5th,  and  on 
Xoveniber  19th  signed  with  Lord  Grenville  a 
treaty  of  twenty-eight  articles.  The  evacuation 
of  the  forts  was  the  only  one  of  the  American 
claims  definitely  decided.  Xothing  whatever  was 
.said  about  either  the  right  of  search  or  impress- 
ment, or  the  question  of  compensation  for  the 
negroes.  Tlie  settlement  of  the  boundaries  on  the 
northeastern  and  northwestern  frontiers  was  to 
be  decided  by  a  joint  commission,  as  was  the 
question  of  the  collection  of  British  debts.  The 
last  eighteen  articles  constituted  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce, by  the  provisions  of  which,  with  certain 
qualifications,  trade  was  to  be  allowed  with 
Great  Britain  and  the  East  and  West  Indies. 
Further  provisions  related  to  the  fitting  out 
of  privateers,  defined  contraband  goods,  and  con- 
tained a  renunciation  of  all  American-European 
trade  in  West  Indian  products  such  as  sugar, 
molasses,  cocoa,  and  cotton.  On  .June  8,  1795, 
the  treaty  was  laid  before  the  Senate  in  executive 
session,  and  it  was  ratified  .Tune  24th  by  a  vote 
of  20  In  10.  On  July  2d.  before  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  had  been  officially  made  public,  its  text 
was  published  in  the  Aurora,  the  Anti-Federalist 
organ  in  Philadelphia.  An  outbreak  of  public 
wrath  and  denunciation  followed  such  as  has 
seldom  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  Republic, 
.lay  was  burned  in  effigy-  from  Xew  England  to 
Georgia,  and  both  he  and  Washington  were  de- 
clared to  have  been  bought  with  British  gold. 
Even  Washington's  impeachment  was  suggested, 
and  the  attacks  were  of  such  a  character  as  to 
draw  from  him  the  protest  that  they  were  "so 
exaggerated  and  indecent  as  could  scarcely  be 
applied  to  a  Xero,  a  defaulter,  or  even  to  a  com- 


mon pickpocket,"  But  the  outbreak  subsided  al- 
most as  quickly  as  it  had  begun,  the  defenses  and 
explanations  of  the  treaty  in  the  press,  particu- 
larly in  the  famous  Caniillus  letters  of  Hamilton 
and  King,  brought  about  a  saner  state  of  public 
opinion,  and  on  April  30,  1796,  the  House,  after 
debating  the  question  for  several  months  and  lis- 
tening to  the  able  speeches  of  Fisher  Ames  and 
others  in  its  defense,  resolved  by  a  vote  of  51  to 
48  that  the  terms  of  the  treaty  ought  to  be  car- 
ried into  effect. 

Consult:  Trescot,  Diplomacy  of  the  Adminis- 
trations of  Washington  and  Adams  (Boston, 
1857)  ;  Jay,  Life  of  John  Jay  (Xew  York,  1S33)  ; 
Pellew,  John  Jay  (Boston,  1890),  in  the  "Ameri- 
can Statesmen  Series;"  and  an  article  by  Alex- 
ander .Johnston  in  Lalor's  Cyclopedia  of  Political 
Sicience  (Chicago,  1881-84).  For  the  text  of  the 
treaty  consult  Treaties  and  Conventions  (Wash- 
ington, 1889). 

JAZYGES,  jaz'i-jez  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  'lo^ryes)- 
One  of  the  numerous  tribes  which  by  the  ancients 
were  comprehensively  named  Sarmatians.  They 
originally  occupied  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Sea  of  Azov.  Later  part  of  them  moved 
westward  and  a  detached  body  of  them  even 
settled  as  far  west  as  the  region  between  the 
Theiss  and  the  Danube  in  the  centre  of  modern 
Hungary.  L'nder  the  Hungarian  kings  the  in- 
habitants of  a  part  of  this  region,  who  had  a 
special  military  organization,  came  to  be  known 
as  Jaszok  (bowmen),  and  the  district  in  which 
they  lived  received  the  name  of  Jaszsag,  which 
was  Latinized  into  Jazygia.  These  names  have 
been  perpetuated  to  our  times,  and  at  the  present 
day  a  body  of  ^Magyars  numbering  about  70,000 
still  figure  as  .Jazygians. 

JEAFFKESON,  jef'er-son,  John  Cobdt  ( 1831- 

1901).  An  English  author.  He  was  born  .Janu- 
ary 14,  1831,  at  Framlingham.  Suffolk,  England, 
where  his  father  was  a  surgeon.  He  began  the 
study  of  medicine,  but  changing  his  intentions,  he 
^^•ent  to  Oxford  and  from  there  to  Lincoln's  Inn, 
where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1859.  In 
1854  he  published  his  first  novel.  Cretre  Rise, 
which  was  followed  bv  Live  It  Doirn,  (1863), 
Xot  Dead  Yet  (1864),  A  Woman  in  Spite  of  Her- 
self (1871),  and  several  others.  In  1858  ap- 
peared Xovels  and  Sovelists  from  Elizabeth  to 
Victoria.  But  his  most  important  works  are 
his  three  books  on  the  three  learned  professions, 
A  Book  Ahont  Doctors  (1860)  :  A  Book  Ahout 
Latryers  (1866);  A  Book  About  the  Clergy 
(1870).  Other  works  are  the  Annals  of  Oxford 
(1871);  Brides  and  Bridals,  a  history  of  mar- 
riage in  England  (1872)  :  The  Real  Lord  B>iron 
(1883);  The  Real  Shelky  (1883);  and  Lady 
Hamilton  and  Lord  Xelson  (1887.  revised  in 
1S97).  He  was  also  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  Athenrrnm.  Eraser's  Mnria^ine.  the  Dublin 
Vniverxily  Manazine,  and  to  other  periodicals  as 
well  as  to  the  London  daily  press.  He  died  Feb- 
ruary 2.   1901. 

JEALOUS  WIFE,  The.  A  comedy  by  George 
Colman  the  elder  ( 1761 ) ,  The  plot  is  said  to 
have  been  jiartly  taken  from  Fielding's  Tom 
Jones,  though  Hazlitt  remarks  that  the  resem- 
blance is  so  slight  as  to  be  hardly  noticeable. 
The  play  was  extremely  popular  in  its  time, 

JEAMES.  A  pseudonym  used  by  Thackeray 
in  his  Jrames's  Diary,  contributed  to      Punch. 
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From  tliis  diary  of  a  fuotniun  the  name  has  be- 
come a  popular  term  fur  a  lluiikey. 

JEAN  CRAPAUD,  zliii.N  kra'pij'.  A  French- 
man.    .See  Xatuj.nai,  Nicknames. 

JEAN  JACQUES  I.  The  title  given  to  the 
negru  iiiilitaiy  It'adi'r  Jean  •Tacc|U('s  Dcssalines 
(q.v.i. 

JEANNE  D'ALBRET,  zluin  dalbra'.  See 
Aldukt,  .Ikan.ne  1)'. 

JEANNE  D'ARC,  dark.    See  Joan  of  Abc. 

JEANNE  D'ARC.      ( 1 )  An  opera  by  Gounod 

(187^).     (2j   A  play  by  Rostand  (1902). 

JEANNETTE,  jen-net'.  A  borough  in  West- 
niurelaiid  County,  I'a.,  26  miles  east  by  south  of 
Pittsburg;  on  the  IVnusylvaiiia  Kailruad  (.Map: 
Pennsylvania,  1?  3).  The  boruugh  is  sujiplied 
with  natural  gas,  and  has  important  manufac- 
tures of  window-glass,  (lint  glass,  tableware, 
lamps  and  shades,  mine  fans,  rubber  goods,  elec- 
tric carbons,  mustard,  etc.  Oak  Ford  is  the 
principal  park.  Jeannette  was  settled  in  1888 
and  incorporated  in  the  following  year.  The 
government  is  administered  by  a  burgess,  chosen 
every  three  years,  and  a  borough  council,  elected 
on  a"  general  ticket.  Population,  in  1890,  3290; 
in  1900,  5805. 

JEANNETTE  EXPEDITION.  See  Polar 
Re.seakcii  ;  De  Lono. 

JEANNIN,  zha'naN',  Pierre  (1540-1G22).  A 
French  stal'snian,  born  at  Autun.  He  was  edu- 
cated under  Cujas.  was  an  advocate  at  Dijon 
in  1509,  and  councilor  in  1572,  and  as  ad- 
vocate of  the  State  of  Burgundy  (1579) 
he  was  able  to  prevent  the  Saint  Bartholomew 
massacre  from  extending  to  his  district.  When 
councilor  to  the  Duke  of  JIayenne,  he  sirove  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  l«'tween  him  and 
Henry  IV.,  who  took  him  into  his  own  service  in 
15D5.  and  he  was  made  intendant  in  1002,  and 
general  controller  of  finances  in  1010.  A  com- 
missioner for  the  Treaty  of  Lyon  with  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  he  was  afterwards  instrumental  in  form- 
ing the  important  alliance  between  France  and 
Holland  in  lOOS,  whereby  Spain  was  obliged  to 
acknowledge  Dutch  independence.  Always  on 
the  side  of  conciliation,  be  tried  to  make  peace 
between  Louis  XIII.  and  .Marie  de  Medicis.  His 
Neijociations  were  published  posthumously  in 
1C50  (2  vols.),  in  1059  (3  vols.),  in  1810.'  and 
in  1S37.  while  they  are  to  be  found  also  in 
yntn-rllrs  rollrriions  drfi  m^-mnires  pour  servir  d 
I'liifitniir  (/■'  FriDirc,  vol.  iv.    (2d  series.  1887). 

JEAN   PAUL,   zliiiN  p6l.     See  Richter,  Jo- 

IIA.N.N     I'All.. 

JEAN  POTAGE,  p6't:"izb'  (Fr.,  .John  Pot- 
tage) .  A  nickname  of  the  French,  based  on  their 
fondness  for  soups  and  sauces. 

JEANRON,  zbiiN'rox'.  Piiti.tppe  ArotSTE 
(1809-77).  .\  Frencli  genre  and  historical  paint- 
er, born  at  Boulognc-sur-Mer.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Sigalon  and  Soiichon.  He  became  director- 
general  of  the  National  Museums  in  1848,  and 
director  of  the  ^Marseilles  Museum  in  1803.  In 
the  former  post  be  did  valuable  service  by  im- 
proving the  arrangement  of  the  various  museums 
and  exhibits  inclosed  in  the  Louvre,  and  founded 
the  Luxembourc;  Museum.  His  pictures  are  of 
subjects  taken  from  the  lower  classes,  and  are 
treated  in  a  realistic  fashion.  They  include  "The 
Little  Patriots"   (1830),  a  scene  from  the  Revo- 


lution of  July,  and  "The  Abandoned  Port  of 
Ambleleuse"  (18i)5),  in  the  Luxembourg,  lie 
also  contributed  articles  on  art  to  the  French  re- 
views, particularly  La  France  Littcravre. 

JEAURAT,  zliiVra',  Etienne  (1099-1789).  A 
French  genre  and  historical  painter,  burn  at 
Vermenlon  (Vonne).  He  was  a  pupil  of  Vleu- 
ghels,  and  afterwards  studied  in  Rome  under 
this  same  master.  He  became  a  mend)er  of  the 
Academy  in  1733,  and  chancellor  in  1781.  His 
best  works  are  from  familiar  scenes  and  amu.se- 
nients  of  the  lime,  remlcred  with  animation  and 
good  color.  They  include  "The  Village  Wed- 
ding" and  "Taking  Harlots  to  the  Hospital." 
His  historical  pictures  such  as  "Diogenes  Break- 
ing His  Cup,"  in  the  Louvre,  are  of  less  interest. 

JEBB,  John  (1775-1833).  An  Irish  theolo- 
gian. Bishop  of  Limerick.  He  was  born  at 
DrogluMla,  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and 
in  1810  became  curate  at  Jlogorbane,  Tipperarv. 
Twelve  years  afterwards  .Jcbb  was  made  Bishoj) 
of  Limerick,  .\rdfert,  and  Agadhoe  as  a  recogni- 
tion of  his  services  in  the  distress  and  disipiiet 
fallowing  the  famine  of  1822.  Jebb's  great  work 
in  the  Church  was  the  reform  of  theological 
cxamiiuitions.  He  had  more  than  a  tendency 
toward  High  Church  ritual,  many  services  and 
communions,  and  has  been  reckoned  a  forerunner, 
with  his  friend  Alexander  Kno.x,  of  the  Oxford 
movement.  .Jebl)  wrote  several  volumes  of  .ser- 
mons, and  his  correspondence  with  Knox  was 
])ublislied  in  1830.  Consult  the  Life  and  Letters, 
by  Forstcr   (1830). 

JEBB,  .John  (1805-86).  An  Irish  theologian 
and  Canon  of  Hercfurd.  He  was  born  in  Dul)lin, 
and  graduated  at  Trinity  College  there.  Pre- 
bendary in  Limerick  Cathedral  (1832),  he  was 
appointed  to  a  similar  position  at  Hereford 
(  1858  I,  where  he  afterwards  became  canon.  His 
Hook  of  P.ialm.i  (2  vols.,  1840)  was  followed  by 
the  publication  of  sermons  and  other  works  more 
upon  church  politics  than  theology. 

JEBB,  Sir  RrciiAHD  Claveriiotse  (1841  —  ). 
An  eminent  Scottish  classical  scholar.  He  was 
born  at  Dundee.  Scotland,  and  educated  at  Saint 
Columba's  College,  Dublin,  the  Charterhouse 
School,  London,  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  be  graduated  with  the  highest  honius  in 
1862.  In  1871  he  became  governor  of  Charter- 
house School,  and  in  1872  was  appointed  classi- 
cal examiner  in  the  University  of  London,  and 
tutor  of  Trinity  College.  Three  years  later  he 
was  called  to  the  chair  of  Greek  in  the  Tiuiversity 
of  Glas;low,  and  in  1889  was  made  rcgius  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  the  LIniversity  of  Cambridge. 
.Tel>b  was  instrumental  in  establishing  in  1880 
the  British  Scliool  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens. 
He  has  been  president  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Hellenistic  Studies  since  1891.  and 
since  the  same  year  has  been  ineniber  of  I'arlia- 
ment  from  the  University  of  Cambridge.  In  1900 
he  was  knighted.  He  has  received  honorary  de- 
grees from  the  universities  of  Kdinburgh.  Cam- 
bridge, Bologna,  and  Harvard;  in  1878,  in  recog- 
nition of  his  hi'_'h  attainments  and  his  earnest 
advocacy  of  the  teaching  of  modern  Greek,  he 
was  presented  with  the  gold  cross  of  the  Order  of 
the  Saviour  by  the  King  of  Greece.  His  numer- 
ous works  are  all  distinguished  by  great  scholar- 
ship and  brilliant  style,  .^mong  tbem  the  most 
important  are:  The  Chnrneterx  of  Theophrnxtus 
(1870);   Attic  Orators    (2  vols.,  2d  ed.   1893); 
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Richard  Bentley  (English  Men  of  Letters  Series, 
1882);  Homer  (1887);  A  Complete  Edilion  of 
Sophocles  with  critical  notes,  comuientarj',  and 
translation  (S  vols.,  Cambridge,  188311103)  :  and 
many  other  monographs  on  philological  subjects. 
In  1892  he  was  TurnbuU  lecturer  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University.  The  lectures  there  delivered 
were  published  under  the  title  The  Growth  and 
Influence  of  Classical  Creek  Poetry  (1893). 

JEBEIL,  je-bll',  or  JEBAIL.  A  town  in 
Sjria,  Asiatic  Turkey,  situated  near  Mount 
Lebanon,  18  miles  from  Beirut.  It  is  believed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Byblos 
(q.v.).     Population,  about  1000. 

JEB'EL  ESH  SHEIK.     See  Hermo.x,  Mount. 

JECKER,  zhe-kar',  jE.iN  B.^tiste  (c.1810- 
71).  A  Swiss  banker,  whose  difficulties  with  the 
Me.viean  Government  are  said  to  have  been  one 
of  tlie  causes  which  led  to  the  French  interven- 
tion. He  was  born  at  Porrentruy,  in  tlie  Canton 
of  Bern.  About  1836  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  entered  the  banking  house  of  Hottinguer. 
His  brother,  who  had  achieved  considerable  fame 
as  a  physician  in  Mexico,  persuaded  him  to  emi- 
grate to  that  country,  and  there  he  founded  a 
bank  which  soon  grew  to  be  of  the  first  impor- 
tance. In  1859  President  Miramon  confided  to 
it  the  conversion  of  the  domestic  debt,  for  wliich 
Jecker  charged  an  enormous  commission;  but 
President  -Tuarez  refused  to  recognize  the  agree- 
ment wliich  had  been  made  by  his  predecessor. 
Jecker  had  further  obtained  from  the  Govern- 
ment authority  to  explore  Sonora  and  Lower 
California;  but  in  spite  of  this  the  members  of 
his  surveying  parties  were  expelled  from  the 
territories.  When  Xapoleon  III.  decided  to 
intervene  in  Jlexican  affairs,  Jecker  ceded  to 
the  French  Government  for  10.000.000  francs 
all  his  rights  in  Sonora.  In  1861  the  Jlexican 
Government  acknowledged  its  indebtedness  to 
Jecker,  which  was  fixed  at  27,703,770  francs. 
In  order  to  secure  prompter  payment,  he  con- 
sented that  this  sum  should  be  reduced  to  22,- 
fifiO.OflO  francs,  and  should  be  paid  in  three  in- 
stallments, the  first,  of  7.660.000  francs,  on  Oc- 
tober 15.  1865:  the  second,  of  5.000.000  francs, 
on  December  15th:  and  the  third,  of  10.000.000 
francs,  on  February  15,  1866.  The  first  two  in- 
stallments were  paid,  but  Maximilian  refused 
to  authorize  the  third,  for  this  arrangement, 
besides  being  disastrous  to  the  Mexican  treasury, 
also  compromised  that  of  France.  Marshal  Ba- 
zainc  was  at  first  accused  of  having  been  con- 
cerned in  this  notorious  transaction,  but  suc- 
rpcded  in  proving  that  it  had  been  conducted  by 
tlie  French  mission,  aided  by  the  French  Lega- 
tion, and  with  the  approval  of  Maximilian's  Cabi- 
net, .lecker  returned  to  France,  was  arrested  by 
the  Commune  in  1871,  and  shot  on  May  26th. 

JEDBURGH,  jed'bflr-u.  The  capital  of  Rox- 
burghshire. .Scotland,  on  the  Jed.  14  miles  east- 
southeast  of  Selkirk  (Map:  Scotland.  F  4). 
It  has  the  interesting  remains  of  the  magnificent 
Abbey  of  Austin  Canons,  founded  by  King  David 
I.  in  Ills,  and  of  a  castle  in  which  !Malcolm 
the  Maiden  died,  and  William  the  Lion,  .\lexan- 
der  II..  and  other  Scottish  kings  frequently  re- 
sided. Population,  in  1S91.  3397:  in  1901.  2222. 
Consult  Watson,  Jedhurgh  Abbey  (Edinburgh, 
1877). 

JEDTJAH.     A  city  of  Arabia.     See  .JiDD.\n. 


JEEJEEBHOY,  je'jeb-hoi',  Sir  JAM.SETJEE 
(1783-1859).  A  Parsi  merchant  prince  and  phi- 
lanthropist, bom  in  Bombay.  At  an  earh'  period 
he  showed  a  great  ajJtitude  for  mercantile  pur- 
suits, and  in  consequence  his  fatlier-in-law, 
Framjee  Pestonjee,  a  Bombay  merchant,  took 
him  into  jjartnership.  While  still  young  he  visit- 
ed most  of  the  maritime  countries  of  Asia,  be- 
sides Egypt,  Syria,  and  England.  By  the  year 
1820,  when  he  had  completed  his  twentieth  year 
of  business,  he  had  amassed  an  immense  for- 
tune, and  was  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
the  first  merchant  in  the  East.  He  now  began 
to  manifest  on  a  magnificent  scale  his  benevo- 
lence, and  between  1822  and  18.58  gave  upward 
of  $1,000,000.  Parsi  and  Christian,  Hindu  and 
Mussulman,  were  'alike  the  objects  of  his  benefi- 
cence. Queen  Victoria  conferred  on  him  the 
honor  of  knighthood.  Other  honors  followed, 
and  in  1857  he  was  made  a  baronet  of  the  L'nited 
Kingdom.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  baronetcy 
by  his  eldest  son,  Cursetjee  Jamsetjee  .Jeejeebhoy, 
who.  in  accordance  with  his  father's  will,  took 
his  father's  name. 

JEFFERIES,  jef'riz,  Richard  (1848-87).  An 
English  author,  born  near  Swindon,  Wiltshire, 
Xovember  0.  1848.  Being  wild  and  restless, 
he  attempted  to  run  away  to  America  wlien 
only  sixteen  years  old.  Later  he  began  to 
write  for  the  papers,  and  published  novels  of 
no  moment.  He  went  to  London  in  1876, 
and  was  soon  known  by  his  Gamekeeper  at 
Home  (1877).  a  remarkable  series  of  nature 
studies  originally  contributed  to  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette.  This  book  was  followed  by  Wild  Life 
in  a  Southern  Count)/  (1879),  and  other  similar 
but  less  artistic  books  on  nature.  He  now  took 
up  the  novel  again,  enduing  it  with  the  most 
subtle  appreciation  of  nature  to  be  found  in  the 
entire  range  of  English  fiction.  His  finest  work 
is  represented  in  Wood  Magic,  depicting  the 
life  of  animals  (1881),  and  Beds  (1882).  In  a 
difi'erent  vein  is  the  powerfully  conceived  After 
London,  a  romance  of  England  after  she  shall 
have  lapsed  into  a  wilderness  (18S5).  •Teff'eries 
died  in  poverty  at  Goring.  Essex.  August  14, 
1887.  Consult  Besant.  Eulogy  of  Richard  Jef- 
f erics   (Xew  York.  18S8). 

JEF'FERSON.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Marion  County,  Tex..  48  miles  northwest  of 
Shrevcport,  La. ;  on  the  navigable  Cypress  Bayou, 
and  on  the  Texas  and  Pacific  and  tlie  ilissouri, 
Kansas  and  Texas  railroads  (Map:  Texas,  G  3). 
It  is  in  a  region  rich  in  iron  ore;  has  extensive 
foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron-furnaces, 
cottonseed-oil  mills,  and  several  sawmills;  and 
is  an  important  shipping-point  for  cotton,  prod- 
uce, live  stock,  etc.  The  cultivation  of  vege- 
tables is  extensively  carried  on  in  the  vicinity. 
The  county  court-house.  United  States  Govern- 
ment building,  and  an  iron  bridge  across  the 
Bayou  are  the  leading  architectural  features 
of  the  city.  .Tefferson  was  settled  in  1S50.  and 
first  incorporated  in  1866.  It  is  coverned  under  a 
general  law  of  1875.  which  provides  for  a  mayor, 
elected  biennially,  and  a  council.  Population, 
in   1890,  .1072:   in  1900.  28.50. 

JEFFERSON.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
.TeflTerson  County,  Wis..  49  miles  west  of  Mil- 
waukee ;  at  the  junction  of  the  Rock  and  Craw- 
fish rivers,  and  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
Railroad    (Map:    Wisconsin,   E   6).     It  has  the 
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county  asylum  for  llie  insane.  Tliere  are  flour- 
mills,  tanneries,  a  pork-packing  plant,  cream- 
eries, anil  manufactures  of  boots  and  shoes,  fur- 
niture, wagons  and  carriages,  brick  and  tile,  sash, 
doors,  blinds,  etc.  Jeli'erson,  settled  in  18.37,  is 
governed,  under  a  charter  last  revised  in  1893, 
by  a  mayor,  chosen  every  two  years,  and  a  coun- 
cil. The  water-works  and  electric-light  plant  are 
owned  and  o|)erated  by  the  municipality.  I'lipu- 
lalinii,  in   1S!II).  :i287  ;  "in  1000,  2584. 

JEFFERSON,  Jo.seph  (182!)—).  A  distin- 
guished American  comedian,  the  fourth  ot  a  line 
of  actors,  of  whom  his  father  and  grandfather 
bore  the  same  name.  His  mother  had  been  Mrs. 
Burke,  a  singer  of  high  repute.  He  was  born  in 
Philadcljihia,  February  20,  182!),  and  from  in- 
fancy was  upon  the  stage,  ap|)caring  as  Cora's 
child  in  I'izarro  when  only  three  years  old,  and 
with  Kiee  as  a  miniature  ".Jim  Crow'  when  four 
years  old.  In  1838  his  father  removed  to 
the  West,  playing  in  Western  and  Southern 
cities.  They  \vent  in  1842  to  Mobile,  where 
his  father  died  of  yellow  fever,  and  for 
several  years  after  this  Joseph  went  through 
the  hard  training  of  a  strolling  actor,  play- 
ing minor  parts  in  many  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  in  Mexico.  After  his  return  to  the 
East,  in  1840.  his  circumstances  improved,  and 
the  next  few  years  were  largely  spent  in  vario\is 
cities  of  the  S.jutli.  In  18j()  he  made  his  lust 
visit  to  Europe.  Returning  again  to  Xew  York, 
he  became  a  member  of  Laura  Keene's  company, 
and  in  her  newly  opened  theatre  in  1857  appeared 
as  Dr.  Pangloss  in  The  Heir-al-Laic,  and  in  sev- 
eral less  inijKirtant  roles.  In  1858  he  played 
with  E.  A.  Sothern  in  Miss  Keene's  production 
of  Our  American  Cousin,  really  creating  tlie  part 
of  Asa  Trenchard.  It  was  while  acting  in  Our 
Amcririin  Cousin  that  he  began  his  search  in 
literature  for  a  character  combining  both  humor 
and  pathos,  which  he  finally  found  in  Irving's 
]iip  \'an  ^Vinkle:  but  his  dramatization  of  the 
sketch  was  so  unsatisfactory  to  himself  that  it 
was  afterwards  altered  and  amplified  by  Bouci- 
cault,  and  became  JefTerson's  most  famous  role. 
He  played  it  for  the  first  time  in  London,  in 
1805,  and  since  then  this  character.  Dr.  Pangloss, 
and  liiib  Acres  in  TIte  Rivuls,  which  he  revived 
in  Pbilndelphia  in  1880.  have  been  the  principal 
ones  in  liis  repertory.  He  has  al^^o  acquired  a  con- 
siderable rcjiutation  as  a  landsca|)e  painter  in 
oils.  Mr.  .Tefferson  has  been  twice  married — to 
Miss  Margaret  Lockycr  in  1850.  and,  after  her 
death,  to  Miss  Sarah  Wanen  in  ISti".  He  owns  a 
fine  plantation  in  Louisiana,  and  when  not  on  the 
stage  spends  his  winters  there.  His  Autobiog- 
raphy (Xew  York.  ISOO),  besides  being  an  enter- 
taining account  of  his  own  life,  is  full  of  inter- 
esting allusions  to  many  contemporaneous  actors 
and  actresses.  Consult:  Winter,  The  Jeffersons 
(Boston,  ISSl)  :  Carroll.  Tu-eh-e  Americans, 
Their  Lives  and  Times  (Xew  Y'ork.  1883)  :  Mat- 
thews and  Hutton.  Actors  and  Actresses  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Vnited  States  (Xew  Y'ork.  1886). 

JEFFERSON,  TnoM.\s  (1743-182f>) .  Author 
of  tlie  Dcilaratiim  of  Independence,  and  third 
President  of  the  Vnited  States,  bom  in  .Mbemarle 
County.  Va..  April  2.  O.  S.  (April  13.  X.  S.), 
1743.  His  father  was  Peter  .TefTerson.  a  man  of 
some  prominence  in  his  community:  his  mother 
was  .Jane  Randolph,  a  sister  of  William  Ran- 
dolph, of  Tuckahoe.     Thomas  was  educated  first 
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in  a  common  .school,  in  the  ordinary  studies  for  a 
boy  of  seven,  and  when  nine  years  old  tlic  Rev. 
-Mr.  Douglas  gave  him  instruction  in  I'rcnch  and 
in  the  classical  languages.  He  [ircjiari'd  for  col- 
lege under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  .\lr.  -Maury,  and 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  became  a  student  in  \\  il- 
liam  and  Jlary's  College.  Jeli'erson  did  well  in 
the  classics,  in  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  and 
acquired  an  equipment  in  mathematics  and 
science  such  as  was  rarclv  had  save  by  spe- 
cial students.  On  leaving  college  he  turned  lii.s 
attention  to  law,  and  studied  for  about  five  years 
under  Ceorge  Wytlie,  the  head  of  his  profession 
in  \irginia.  In  1707,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four, 
lie  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

In  171)0  Jeli'erson  took  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Burgesses,  elected  on  the  arrival  of  the  new 
Governor,  Lord  Botetourt.  A  set  of  too  inde- 
pendent resolutions  brought  about  the  dissolution 
of  the  assembly;  but  before  returning  home  the 
Burgesses  met  at  the  Raleigh  Tavern  and  adopted 
a  nouim|)ortation  agreement,  of  which  .Jefferson 
was  one  of  the  signers.  The  quest  i<m  of  eman- 
cipating slaves  was  then  being  ;igitate(l  in  Eng- 
land, but  little  had  been  heard  on  the  subject  in 
the  Colonies.  Jeli'erson  propo.sed  an  act  which 
would  give  masters  the  right  to  free  their  slaves 
whenever  they  thought  proper;  but  the  bill  failed 
to  pass,  and  the  principle  was  not  established 
until  seventeen  years  later. 

His  term  over,  he  resumed  law  practice,  re- 
moved to  an  unfinished  house  (subse(|uently 
famous  as  'Montiiello') .  and. on  Xe\v  Y'ear's  Day, 
1772.  married  .Martha  Skelton.  daughter  of  John 
Wayles.  and  widow  of  Bathurst  Skelton. 

In  March,  1773.  when  the  House  of  Burgesses 
came  together  again,  Jeli'erson.  Henry,  and  others 
of  advanced  opinions  undertook  to  form  a 
connnitfee  of  correspondence  for  the  spread  of 
political  intelligence  in  the  Colonies.  This  scheme 
had  scarcely  been  adopted  and  the  conunittee 
selected  when  the  Governor  dissolved  the  House. 
In  the  spring  of  1774,  however,  all  of  the  old 
members  reappeared  in  their  seats,  and  while 
this  session  was  in  progress  news  came  of  the 
Boston  Port  Bill.  Jefl'erson.  with  .some  of  the 
other  leaders,  succeeded  in  having  a  resolution 
passed  to  observe  a  day  of  prayer  and  fasting, 
and  again  the  Governor  resorted  to  dissolution. 
The  Burgesses  in  a  secret  meeting  requested  the 
Conunittee  of  Correspondence  to  consult  with  the 
other  Colonies  as  to  the  e\])ediencv  of  a  general 
congress,  and  then  resolv<'d  in  favor  of  a  meeting 
of  representatives  from  the  coimties  of  Virginia, 
to  be  held  at  Williamsburg  on  ,\ugust  1st.  Jef- 
ferson was  chosen  a  representative,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  illness  from  attending.  He  feu-warded, 
however,  to  Peyton  Randolph,  the  president  of 
the  convention,  a  draft  which  he  hoped  to  see 
adopted  as  instructions  to  the  delegates  to  be 
selected  for  the  Colonial  Congress.  When  pre- 
sented, copies  of  this  document  were  ordered  to 
be  printed,  and  this  first  of  .Jefferson's  political 
writings  appeared  in  pamphlet  form  as  .4  .Sfj/m- 
marii  Vieir  of  the  liii/hts  of  liritish  America, 
This  was  sent  to  England,  where,  after  receiving 
some  interpolations  from  the  pen  of  Edmund 
Burke,  it  was  published  and  widely  circulated — 
.a  circumstance  which  .TefTerson  regarded  as  the 
reason  for  including  his  name  with  others  in  a 
bill  to  punish  sedition.  In  the  session  of  the  con- 
vention held  in  the  spring  of  1775.  .Jefferson  was 
on  the  Committee  to  see  to  the  defense  of  Virginia, 
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and  in  the  expectation  tliat  Peyton  Randolph 
might  be  called  home  he  was  elected  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress.  This  vacancy  did  occur  soon; 
but  before  he  left  for  Philadelpliia  he  drew  up 
for  the  Burgesses  an  answer  to  the  'conciliatory 
propositions'  wliich  the  English  Government  had 
made  to  the  Colonies.  This  reply,  the  earliest 
made  by  any  of  the  Colonies,  was  anxiously  ex- 
pected in  Congress,  and  when  it  was  brought  by 
the  author  it  was  vigorously  indorsed.  Jefferson 
was  no  debater,  for,  besides  having  a  bad  voice, 
he  hated  contest ;  but  his  courtesy,  his  intellectual 
1-ceenness,  his  wide  political  knowledge,  and  his 
power  of  expression  gained  him  hearty -respect, 
and  he  soon  became  the  recognized  document 
writer  to  the  assembly.  The  answer  of  Congress 
to  Lord  North's  'conciliatory  proposition'  was  in- 
trusted to  Jefferson,  wlio  based  his  pajwr  on  the 
reply  lie  had  previously  written  for  Virginia. 
In  the  winter  of  177.5-70  it  became  so  plain  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  a  reconciliation  that 
Virginia  in  the  following  spring  instructed  her 
delegates  to  urge  on  the  final  breach.  On  .June 
7th  Ricliard  Henry  Lee  presented  resolutions 
to  this  effect,  and  before  the  month  was  out  .Jef- 
ferson, who  was  placed  first  on  the  drafting 
committee,  presented  his  report.  On  .July  2d 
Lee's  resolution  was  passed,  and  on  the  same 
day  Jefferson's  draft  was  taken  up.  The  author 
took  no  part  in  the  warm  discussion  over  the 
document,  for  which,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  verbal  changes  by  Franklin  and  Adams,  he 
was  solely  responsible.  Late  in  the  day  of  July 
4th  the  Declaration  was  adopted. 

Jefferson  did  not  take  his  seat  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  because  he  thought  he  could 
best  serve  his  country  b.v  preparing  the  laws  of 
his  State  for  the  changed  conditions  the  new  gov- 
ernment would  liring  with  it.  In  this  task  he 
^'^as  not  working  single-handed,  but  the  initiative 
was  almost  entirely  his  own.  In  October,  1770, 
Jefferson  took  liis  seat  in  the  Virginia  House  of 
Delegates,  where  for  two  years  he  labored  inces- 
santly at  revising  the  whole  Virginia  code,  re- 
forming old  and  proposing  new  laws.  In  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  the  privileged  classes,  the  old 
aristocratic  framework  of  Virginia  society  was 
in  a  brief  time  replaced  by  a  democratic  one. 
In  .June,  1779,  a  time  when  the  Revolution 
looked  most  hopeless  for  the  Americans,  Jeffer- 
son was  elected  Governor  of  the  State  where  the 
struggle  was  to  be  ended.  Virginia  had  supplied 
to  the  Revolution  10,000  men,  besides  all  the 
h.orses  and  arms  possible,  and  .Jefferson's  first 
duty  was  to  keep  up  as  well  as  he  could  this 
support.  Soon,  however,  the  British  pushed  the 
Mar  in  the  Soutli.  In  April  Cornwallis  sent 
Tarleton  to  capture  the  Virginia  Legislature, 
then  at  Charlottesville,  but  he  succeeded  only  in 
dispersing  it.  .Jefferson  himself  narrowly 
missed  capture  at  Monticello  by  a  party  sent 
after  him.  His  conduct  during  this  period 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  thoughtless  cen- 
sure. He  was  not.  indeed,  fitted  to  be  a  'war 
Governor,'  nor  was  he  even  of  a  very  prac- 
tical nature,  but  he  seems  to  have  done  quite  as 
well  as  the  situation  allowed.  His  course  had 
\A'ashington's  substantial  approval,  for  the  com- 
mander-in-chief recognized  that  Virginia  was 
without  means  of  defense  and  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  any  one  to  defend  it.  To  the  mental 
suffering  caused  Jefferson's  sensitive  nature  by 
the   criticisms   of  his   administration  there  was 


added  at  this  time  the  sorrow  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  had  been  singularly 
devoted.  He  retired  to  his  home,  where  he  re- 
mained until  called  by  Congress  to  be  one  of  the 
ccmmissioners  to  arrange  the  treaty  of  peace. 
He  left  home,  but  found  that  matters  had  gone 
so  far  that  he  could  be  of  no  practical  service, 
and  he  did  not  sail.  In  17S3  he  took  his  seat  in 
Congress,  and  did  much  to  strengthen  a  body 
fallen  into  something  like  contempt  for  its  in- 
competence. His  most  important  service  here  was 
to  devi.se  the  decimal  system  of  coinage,  and  to 
draw  up  a  plan  for  the  government  of  the  terri- 
tory to  the  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River.  In  the 
latter  plan  there  was  the  provision  for  the  pro- 
hibition of  slavery,  which,  though  rejected  at 
first,  finally  secured  all  of  the  vast  domain  to 
freedom. 

In  May,  1784,  .Jefferson,  Franklin,  and  Adams 
were  sent  to  Europe  under  a  general  power  to 
make  commercial  treaties.  In  178.5  .Jefferson 
succeeded  Franklin  as  American  representative  to 
France.  The  diplomatic  fruits  of  this  stay  are 
not  specially  remarkable — because  Europe  was 
much  concerned  with  internal  troubles  and  little 
interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  new  nation  across  • 
the  Atlantic.  By  his  personal  charm,  however, 
by  his  sympathy  with  French  ideas,  and  by  the 
influence  of  his  Xotes  on.  Virriinia.  now  jniblished 
with  his  consent,  Jefferson  did  much  to  set  the 
United  States  in  a  favorable  light  in  Europe. 
Having  as  his  official  duty  to  attend  to  the 
ignoble  tribute  by  which  the  commercial  nations 
of  the  time  warded  off  the  Algerian  pirates,  he 
protested  vigorously  that  a  war  woTild  be  not 
only  more  honorable,  but  much  cheaper.  On  a 
brief  and  unsatisfactory  mission  to  England  he 
got  a  first-hand  confirmation  of  tlie  insolence 
with  which  the  Americans  were  there  treated. 
He  traveled  in  Italy  and  Germany,  and  in  Paris 
became  intimate  with  D'Alembert,  Condorcet,  and 
other  extreme  liberals,  with  whom  his  intellec- 
tual affinity  was  marked.  In  1789  he  returned 
to  America,  and  under  Washington  liecame  first 
Secretary  of  State.  The  organization  of  the 
Government  had  defined  political  parties,  and 
hardly  was  .Jefferson  in  office  before  he  was 
recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  Democratic  Repub- 
licans (afterwards  known  first  as  tlie  Repub- 
licans and  then  as  the  Democrats),  while  Alexan- 
der Hamilton  was  the  leader  of  the  Federalists. 
Hamilton  favored  a  strong  Federal  government 
and  distrusted  the  people:  .Jefferson  insisted  on 
State  sovereignty,  and  regarded  the  people  with 
the  most  optimistic  faith ;  Washington  held 
views  more  moderate  than  either.  Most  of  Ham- 
ilton's definite  propositions  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Government,  but  .Jefferson's  spirit  has 
given  them  life.  The  two  new  parties  came 
into  sharp  contention  over  the  question  of  neu- 
trality when  in  1793  France  declared  war 
against  England.  The  follcwers  of  Jeft'erscn  held 
that  tlie  Ignited  States  were  bound  by  gr.atitude 
and  treaty  to  aid  the  French  Republic;  those  of 
Hamilton  argued  that  the  treaty  was  now  in 
force,  and  that  motives  of  self-preservatioi.  were 
stronger  than  the  obligation  owed  for  help  dur- 
ing the  Revolution.  Washington  finally  issued  a 
neutrality  proclamation,  but  at  the  same  time 
declared  that  he  would  receive  the  Jlinister  of 
the  Republic,  Genet.  'Citizen  Genet,'  as  he  was 
called,   acted   with   what   was   considered   to   be 
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outrageous  disregani  for  international  etiquette, 
and  was  rwalled,  but  the  bitterness  between 
Hamilton  and  .lelferson   was   never   removed. 

JelFerson's  secretaryship  liad  not  been  congenial 
to  him.  and  at  the  call  of  some  private  business, 
he  retired  December  31,  1793.  Wasliington's  an- 
nouncement in  September,  1790,  that  he  would 
not  be  a  candidate  for  a  tliird  term,  led  to  the 
nomination  oi  Adams,  then  Vice-President,  and 
.lelferson  by  the  Federalists  and  the  Democratic 
Republicans,  respectively.  Adams,  liaving  re- 
ceived the  highest  vote,  was  chosen  President, 
and  Jefferson,  having  the  next  highest,  was, 
under  the  law  of  the  time,  chosen  Vice-President. 
As  the  duties  which  Jefferson  had  now  to  per- 
form were  chiefly  secondary,  lie  was  able  to  spend 
most  of  his  time  at  home,  where,  nevertheless,  he 
continued  to  direct  the  party  of  which  he  was 
the  head.  The  excesses  of  the  French  in  the  Reign 
of  Terror  caused  a  great  reaction  in  America 
against  Republican  doctrines,  and  the  Directory 
now  in  control  in  France  seemed  bent  on  having 
war  with  the  United  States.  The  American  envoys 
were  treated  with  insolence,  and  later  the  shame- 
ful incident  of  the  "X.  Y.  Z.'  letters  brought  not 
only  the  quick-tempered  Adams,  but  also  all  but 
the  most  devoted  followers  of  .Jefferson  to  a 
strong  desire  for  war.  This  calamity  was  avoided 
because  the  French  Jlinistcr.  Talleyrand,  seeing 
that  he  had  overstepped  himself  in  his  knavery, 
now  proclaimed  the  whole  thing  a  mistake.  The 
war  feeling  had,  however,  carried  the  President 
and  his  supporters  so  far  that  they  felt  justified 
in  having  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  passed  for 
the  protection  of  the  Government,  the  former 
making  it  possible  to  expel  from  the  countrj'  any 
nlien  suspected  of  treason,  and  the  latter  making 
defamation  of  the  Government  a  crime  punish- 
able by  a  heavy  fine.  .Jefferson  on  this  provoca- 
tion drew  up  the  Kentucky  Resolutions,  which 
seemed  strongly  to  manifest  his  belief  in  the  right 
of  a  State  to  secede,  although  this  is  not  abso- 
lutely implied  and  at  least  does  not  seem  to  have 
remained  his  fixed  opinion. 

The  election  of  1800  resulted,  after  a  campaign 
marked  by  great  bitterness,  in  the  election  of  the 
Republican  candidates,  .Jefferson  and  Burr  receiv- 
ing the  same  number  of  votes.  The  decision  fell 
to  Congress,  where  Jefferson  was  chosen,  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  his  opponent,  Hamilton, 
who  was  too  much  of  a  patriot  to  desire  the 
success  of  Burr.  Although  the  Federalists,  espe- 
cially of  Xew  England,  predicted  a  revolution, 
Jefferson  made  few  removals  on  entering  office, 
was  painstaking  in  his  selections  for  vacancies, 
and  by  his  popularity  drew  from  the  Federalist 
Part}-  much  of  its  vital  energj-.  The  stately 
formalities  that  had  marked  the  inauguration  of 
the  preceding  Presidents  wore  omitted.  .Jefferson 
rode  horsetiack,  without  attendants,  tied  his  horse 
to  the  fence,  and  walked  unceremoniously  into 
the  Senate  chamber.  He  also  sent  wriiten  mes- 
sages to  Congress.  Tliese  changes  in  official  eti- 
quette were  paralleled  in  manners  and  dress; 
knee-breeches  gave  way  to  trousers,  and  sim- 
plicity, for  which  the  President  set  an  unosten- 
tatious example.  l)eoame  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  most  important  event  of  .Jefferson's  quiet 
first  term  was  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  from 
the  French.  This  step  was  deemed  imconstitu- 
ticnal  by  him,  hut  the  necessity  of  controlling  the 
Mississippi  and  the  obvious  need  of  hast*  abun- 
dantly justified  the  action.     A  little  war  with 


Tripoli,  the  first  opposition  that  the  Algerine 
pirates  had  received,  led  to  the  extinction  of  the 
tribute-paying  to  which  Jefferson  had  so  objected. 
The  exploration  of  the  Far  West  was  under- 
taken and  settlements  across  the  ^lississippi 
were  generously  assisted.  Four  years  of  pros- 
perity and  the  almost  complete  disintegration 
of  the  Federalist  Party  led  to  the  easy  reelec- 
tion of  .Iefrer.s<m  in  1804.  Burr's  scheme  to  in- 
vade -Mexico  to  set  up  an  empire  brought  about 
his  trial  for  treason,  and  the  prosecution  gave 
Jefferson's  enemies  the  opportunity  to  accuse  him 
of  gross  partisanship.  Jetrerson's  second  term 
is  remarkal)le  for  his  consistent  and  on  the  w'hole 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  apply  to  foreign  affairs 
principles  of  action  so  far  in  advance  of  his  time 
that  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  them  to-day. 
The  long  wars  between  France  and  Kngland  had 
made  these  two  nations  utterly  careless  of  the 
rights  of  neutrals.  The  United  States,  as  the 
principal  carrier  of  neutral  goods,  suffered  most, 
her  ships  being  attacked  by  both  nations  and 
her  crews  being  impressed  into  British  .service. 
This  impressment  by  the  British  went  on  in  spite 
of  protest  until  a  crisis  was  reached  in  June, 
1807,  when  the  British  ship  Leopard  fired  into 
the  American  frigate  Cftesopcn/ve  (q.v. ).  Redress 
was  demanded,  but  the  British  Government  re- 
fused to  touch  the  fundamental  cause  of  the 
trouble,  impressment.  Thi'  measures  that  Jeffer- 
son recommended  in  retaliation  were  those  of 
commercial  restriction  such  as  had  been  not 
without  effect  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
Embargo  of  1807  forbade  American  vessels  to 
leave  for  foreign  ports,  and  the  Enforcement  Act 
of  1808  put  heavy  penalties  on  the  violation  of 
the  embargo.  These  acts  proved  without  effect 
as  far  as  changing  the  attitude  of  the  British  was 
concerned,  and  brought  great  distress  on  the 
tobacco  industry  of  Virginia  and  or  the  commerce 
of  New  England  and  the  Middle  States.  This 
policy  was  abandoned  in  1809.  shortly  before  .Jef- 
ferson retired  from  oflSce  and  took  up  the  care 
of  his  plantation  at  Monticello.  Here  he  ceased 
entirely  from  active  political  life,  but  by  means 
of  his  facile  pen  still  exerted  an  important  influ- 
ence on  the  Government,  especially  upon  his  suc- 
cessors and  disciples.  Madison  and  ^lonroe.  His 
house  was  the  Mecca  to  which  all  America  seemed 
to  turn,  his  open  and  generous  hospitality  finally 
bringing  financial  distress  upon  him — a  distress 
that  both  the  Government  and  private  individuals 
helped  to  relieve.  .Jefferson's  chief  public  service 
during  this  period  was  the  founding  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia — a  claim  on  posterity  so  great 
that  he  desired  to  have  it  commemorated  in  his 
epitaph,  along  with  his  authorship  of  the  Dec- 
laration. In  .June,  18-26,  his  health  failed  rapidly 
and  he  died  July  4th,  the  same  day  that  his  pre- 
decessor in  office.  .John  Adams,  passed  away. 

In  person  .Jefferson  was  tall  (6  feet  2  inches), 
with  a  bony  but  strong  frame,  angular  features, 
ruddy  complexion,  sandy  or  reddish  hair,  and 
light  hazel  eyes.  In  dress  and  bearing  he  was 
so  far  removed  from  the  formal  as  to  be  almost 
slovenly.  His  manners  were  remarkably  winning 
and  his  disposition  very  kindly,  not  only  to  his 
family  and  his  friends,  but  to  his  slaves.  While 
not  precisely  learned,  he  probably  had  the  most 
receptive  mind  of  his  generation,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that,  although  he  was  on  the  whole 
a  far  from  strong  Executive,  he  was  not  the  most 
influential  statesman  of  his  day.     In  religion  it 
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is  probable  that  he  was  not  far  from  what  was 
then  kno«Ti  and  execrated  as  a  'free  thinker' : 
as  an  idealist  he  did  not  underestimate  the  sub- 
limity of  Christ's  character,  but  he  had  no  belief 
in  the  orthodox  theological  ideas  as  to  redemp- 
tion. His  views  on  slavery  were  far  beyond 
those  of  his  time,  but  all  of  his  efforts  to  effect 
a  reform  in  Virginia  were  unavailing.  The  influ- 
ence that  he  has  had  througli  the  Democratic 
Party  has  been  but  the  most  open  expression  of 
tile  deep  influence  he  has  had  in  the  democratiz- 
ing of  all  American  ideas.  The  unfailing  trust 
which  the  people  of  his  day  put  in  him  was  due 
largely  to  the  deep  and  steady  confidence  he  had 
in  them. 

Consult:  TT'orts,  Congressional  Edition  (Wash- 
ington, 1S53-55)  ;  also  the  latest  and  best  by 
P.  L.  Ford  (10  vols.,  Xew  York,  1892-99); 
Memoir  and  Correspondence,  bv  T.  J.  Randolph, 
his  grandson  (4  vols.,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  1829). 
For  his  biography  consult:  Parton  (Boston, 
1874)  ;  Horse,  in  ""American  Statesmen  Series" 
(Boston.  1883)  ;  Schouler.  in  '"Makers  of  Ameri- 
ca" (New  I'ork,  1893)  ;  Randall  (3  vols..  New 
York,  1888)  :  Adams,  History  of  the  United 
States  (9  vols.,  New  York,  1889-91 ) .  For  an  ap- 
preciation of  his  genius  consult  Trent.  Southern 
Statesmen  of  the  Old  Regime  (Xew  York,  1897). 

JEFFERSON  BARRACKS.  A  United  States 
military  po>t  in  ilissouri,  established  in  1827. 
The  reservation,  which  comprises  1261  acres,  is 
located  on  the  Mississippi,  10  miles  below  Saint 
Louis.  There  is  a  post-office  and  telegraph  station 
at  the  post,  while  quarters  for  31  officers  and  650 
men.  with  cavalry  stables  for  600  horses,  are  pro- 
vided. It  is  one  of  the  oldest  military  posts  in 
the  United  States,  and  when  it  was  established 
Saint  Louis  was  merely  a  trading  village.  For 
many  years  it  was  the  fitting-out  rendez^-ous  for 
important  expeditions,  and  until  1861  hardly  a 
regiment,  particularly  in  the  cavalry,  could  be 
foimd  which  had  not  at  one  time  been  repre- 
sented in  the  garrison  or  made  its  headquarters 
at  .Jefferson  Barracks.  The  Saint  Louis  powder 
depot  and  National  Cemetery  are  included  in  the 
resen'atinn. 

JEFFERSON  CITY.  The  capital  of  Mis- 
souri and  comity-seat  of  Cole  County,  near  the 
geographical  centre  of  the  State  and  125  miles 
west  of  Saint  Louis:  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
ilissouri  River:  on  the  Missouri  Pacific,  and 
reached  by  the  Chicago  and  Alton  and  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  and  Texas  railroads  (Map:  Mis- 
souri, D  3).  Its  elevation  is  over  600  feet. 
Among  the  more  notable  structures  are  the  Capi- 
tol. State  penitentiary.  State  armory,  Governor's 
mansion.  Supreme  Court  building.  United  States 
court-hotise  and  post-office,  the  court-house.  Car- 
negie Public  Library,  and  Lincoln  Institute,  a 
normal  school  for  the  hicrher  education  of  negroes. 
The  city  has  also  the  State  and  Supreme  Court 
libraries.  A  fine  steel  bridge  crosses  the  Mis- 
souri River  at  this  point.  Jefferson  City  has 
valuable  natural  advantages  as  the  centre  of  a 
fertile  agricultural  and  rich  mineral  region.  It 
mantifactures  agricultural  implements,  boots  and 
shoes,  saddletrees,  clothing,  flour,  beer,  brooms, 
foundry  products,  bricks,  etc.  There  are  also 
railroad  shops  and  roundhouses  of  the  ^Missouri 
Pacific.  Settled  in  1826.  .Jefferson  City  was  in- 
corporated first  in  1839.  Under  a  general  legis- 
lative act,  approved  1893.  governing  cities  of  the 


third  class,  the  government  is  administered  by  a 
mayor,  elected  biennially,  who  has  important 
appointive  powers,  and  a  unicameral  council. 
Population,  in  1890,  6742;  in  1900,  9664. 

JEFFERSON  RIVER.  One  of  the  three  riv- 
ers whitli  unite  to  form  the  ilissouri  River 
(Map:  Montana,  C  3).  It  is  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Beaver  Head  and  Big  Hole  rivers, 
near  the  central  part  of  Montana,  and.  after  a 
course  of  150  miles,  unites  with  the  iladison  and 
Gallatin. 

JEF'FERSONVILLE.  A  city  and  the  coun- 
ty .seat  of  Clark  County,  Ind.,  on  the  Ohio  River, 
opposite  Louisville,  Ky.,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  two  railroad  bridges,  and  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania' the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern, 
the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis, 
and  other  railroads  (Map:  Indiana,  D  4).  It  is 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio  Falls,  "n-hich 
afford  good  water-power;  has  a  United  States 
quartermaster's  supply  depot,  the  Indiana  Re- 
formatory, the  public  infirmary,  and  township 
and  State  prison  libraries.  There  are  extensive 
manufactures  of  river  steamboats  and  freight 
and  passenger  cars,  and  numerous  other  indus- 
tries of  less  importance.  The  government  is  ad- 
ministered, as  provided  under  the  Indiana  laws, 
by  a  mayor,  elected  biennially,  and  a  council, 
which  elects  subordinate  officials,  excepting  police 
commissioners,  who  are  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State.  Population,  in  1890,  10,666; 
in  1900,  10,774, 

JEFFREY,  jef'ri,  Fb.\ncis,  Lord  (1773-1850). 
A  Scottish  critic  and  lawyer,  born  in  Edinburgh, 
October  23,  1773.  He  was  educated  at  the  Edin- 
burgh High  School,  attended  for  a  short  time  the 
University  of  Glasgow  and  Queen's  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  studied  law  in  Edinburgh,  During  this 
early  period  he  read  widely,  and  practiced  both 
verse  and  prose  writing.  In  1794  he  was  called 
to  the  bar.  Two  years  before  this  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Speculative  Society  ( in  connection 
with  the  University  of  Edinburgh) .  .Jeffrey  soon 
became  prominent  among  the  members  by  the 
keenness  and  liveliness  of  his  intellect,  and  the 
eloquence  of  his  style:  but  his  progiess  at  the 
bar  was  slow,  partly  on  account  of  the  antipathy 
which  then  existed  to  literary  lawyers,  and  partly 
on  account  of  his  political  opinions,  which  were 
Whig.  Meanwhile  he  and  several  other  young 
men  then  in  Edinburgh,  ambitious  of  finding  a 
wider  outlet  for  their  talent  than  the  discussion 
in  the  Speculative  Society  or  the  practice  of  the 
bar  afforded,  planned  a  critical  journal.  Tlie 
first  proposer  of  the  scheme  was  Sydney  Smith. 
Tlie  result  was  the  establishment  of  the  F.din- 
burf/h  Review  (q.v.),  of  which  Jeffrey  soon  be- 
came editor,  an  office  he  retained  till  1829.  In 
politics  the  Review  was  Whig,  .Jeffrey,  however, 
confined  himself  mostly  to  literary  reviews,  in 
which  he  criticised  with  great  severity  the  new 
school  of  poetry,  represented  by  Coleridge,  Words- 
worth. Byron,  and  Shelley.  This  criticism  is  now 
generally  discredited;  it  was,  nevertheless, 
shrewd  and  brilliant.  After  some  years  Jeffrey's 
practice  at  the  bar  began  to  increase :  in  jury 
trials  he  shone  to  great  advantage,  particularly 
in  the  trials  for  sedition  between  1817  and  1820. 
In  1830  he  became  Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland; 
and  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  bill  he  was 
returned  to  Parliament  for  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, which  he  continued  to  represent  till  1834, 
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when  he  gladly  retired  to  accept  a  judgeship  in 
the  Court  of  Sessions.  During  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  Jeffrey  resided  at  Craigcrook  Castle, 
near  Edinburgh,  where  he  died  January  26,  1850. 
He  was  twice  married,  his  second  wife  being 
Charlotte  Wilkes  of  Xew  York.  Consult  Coek- 
burn.  The  Life  of  Lord  Jeffrey  (Edinburgh,  1S52; 
reissue,  1872)  ;  Carlylc,  Ucminiseenecs,  vol.  ii. 
(London,  1881)  ;  and  for  literary  estimate,  Gates, 
Three  Studies'  in  Literature  (New  York,  1899). 

JEFFREYS,  jef'riz,  George,  Lord  (1648- 
89).  An  English  judge,  bom  at  Aeton,  in  Den- 
bighshire, Wales.  Though  the  son  of  a  squire  of 
small  means,  Jeffreys  obtained  a  fair  education 
at  Shrewsbury,  at  Saint  Paul's,  and  at  Westmin- 
ster under  Dr.  Busby;  in  1002  he  matriculated 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  which  he  left 
without  .a  degree  to  enter  the  Inner  Temple, 
London.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1668,  with  small 
legal  learning,  but  with  a  powerful  voice  and  bold 
address,  he  soon  gained  a  large  practice.  About 
1072  he  deserted  his  popular  constituency  and 
began  to  cultivate  the  Court  party.  His  ability, 
zeal,  and  unscrupulous  conduct  won  him  rapid 
advancement,  and  he  became  Chief  .Justice  of 
Chester  in  1680,  a  baron  in  1681,  and  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  England  in  1683.  He  was  foremost  in  the 
prosecutions  of  Archbishop  Plunkct  and  Stephen 
CoUedge,  and  aided  in  destroying  popular  govern- 
ment in  London,  pushing  on  the  tjiio  narranto 
proceedings  which  dejjrived  London  of  its  charter, 
(harles  II. ,  who  despised  him,  consented  to  his 
appointment  as  Chief  Justice,  swore  him  as  a 
Pri\'y  Councilor  in  1683:  and  connived  at  and 
took  advantage  of  his  unscrupulousness.  .Jeffreys 
was  unfair  in  his  rulings  in  the  trial  of  Algernon 
Sidney.  He  condemned  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong 
without  a  trial,  and  sent  him  to  his  death  loaded 
with  insults.  He  advised  .James  XL  to  collect  the 
customs  revenue  and  use  it  without  a  vote  of  Par- 
liament. His  career  seemed  to  culminate  in  16S.5, 
when  he  browbeat  Titus  Gates  at  his  trial.  He 
was  created  Baron  Jeffreys  of  Wem  and  was  the 
virtual  ruler  of  London  and  disburser  of  all 
legal  patronage.  In  this  year  also  he  traveled 
the  western  circuit,  his  'bloody  Assize'  condemn- 
ing hundreds  to  death,  among  them  Alice,  Lady 
Lisle ;  he  assigned  over  eight  hundred  persons 
to  his  favorites  to  be  sold  as  slaves,  and  im- 
prisoned and  maimed  hundreds  more ;  yet  James 
II.  made  him  Lord  Cliancellor  and  Keeper  of 
the  Great  Seal.  He  joined  with  James  (if,  in- 
deed, he  did  not  advise  it)  in  the  arrest  and 
imprisonment  of  the  seven  bishops.  Frightened 
at  length,  in  1688.  he  attempted  to  undo  some 
of  his  autocratic  deeds,  but  the  movement  came 
too  late.  His  master  James  II.  fled,  and  he 
disguised  himself  in  the  dress  of  a  common 
sailor,  but  was  recognized  in  spite  of  his  dis- 
guise and  taken  to  the  Tower,  where  he  died.  In 
private  conversation,  after  his  fall,  he  alleged 
that  he  lost  the  favor  of  James  because  he  would 
not  be  still  more  vindictive  in  his  bloody  circuit. 
Occasionally  he  did  an  act  that  indicated  some 
recognition  of  the  principles  of  human  kindness. 
In  criminal  cases  he  has  had  perhaps  no  equal 
among  judges  for  baseness.  In  civil  cases,  on 
the  contrary,  he  is  said  to  have  been  able  and 
upright,  and  surpassed  by  few  men  in  the  clear- 
ness of  some  of  his  opinions.  The  most  complete 
account  of  his  life  is  found  in  Woolrych.  Memoirs 
of  the  Life  of  Jndpe  Jeffreys  (London.  1827). 
Consult  also :  Burnet,  History  of  His  Oicn  Times 


(London,  1838)  ;  Lord  Campbell.  Lices  of  the 
Lord  Chancellors,  vol.  iv.  (London,  1849-57); 
llcseoe.  Lives  of  Eminent  British  Jjuteyers  (Lon- 
don, 1830)  ;  JIaeaulay,  History  of  Eiiytand,  vols, 
i.  and  ii.  (Boston,  1856);  North,  Life  of  Lord 
Keeper  (luilford  (London,  1820)  ;  Irving,  Life  of 
Judge  Jeffries  (London,  1898). 

JEFFRIES,  John  (1744-1819).  An  Ameri- 
can jiliysician,  born  in  Boston.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1773,  and  afterwards  traveled  to 
Europe,  and  attended  classes  at  the  medical  col- 
leges in  London  and  Aberdeen.  licturning  to 
America,  he  practiced  in  Boston  until  the  city 
was  evacuated  by  the  British,  when  lie  acconi- 
pajiied  the  English  troops  to  Halifax.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  an  army  surgeon,  and  in 
1779  was  appointed  surgeon-major  of  the  British 
forces  in  America.  He  was  greatly  interested  in 
scientific  experiments,  and  more  especially  in  the 
ccmstruction  of  balloons,  with  a  view  to  atmos- 
pheric exiieriments,  and  accompanied  Francois 
Blanehard  in  his  balloon  trip  from  Dover  across 
the  Channel,  on  which  occasion  the  aeronauts 
landed  in  the  midst  of  the  forest  of  Guienne  in 
France.  In  1789  he  returned  to  Boston,  where  he 
continued  the  practice  of  his  profession  until  his 
death.  A  lecture  delivered  by  him  in  1789  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  public  lecture  on 
anatomy  given  in  New  England. 

JEHTN-PRTTME,  zha'ax'  pn.im.  Frantz 
(1839-99).  A  Belgian  violinist,  born  at  Spa.  He 
began  to  study  the  violin  when  only  four  years 
old,  and,  after  having  been  a  pupil  of  Ser\ais, 
Francois  Prume.  De  Beriot.  Leonard.  Fi'tis.  Vieux- 
temps,  and  Wieniawski,  he  made  a  concert  tour 
in  Russia,  where  he  played  with  the  Pvubinsteins, 
Jenny  Lind,  and  Essipoff.  From  that  time  on  he 
made  tours  of  Europe  and  America,  meeting 
everywhere  with  unqualified  praise.  His  most 
famous  tour  in  this  countrv  was  the  one  (1869- 
71)  with  Carlotta  Patti  and  Theodor  Bitter.  His 
tone  was  wonderfully  pure  and  his  technique 
superb.  He  settled  in  Montreal.  Canada,  in  1887, 
and  became  a  professor  at  the  Trafalgar  Insti- 
tute. He  had  numerous  decorations  and  honors 
given  him.  was  violinist  to  the  King  of  Belgium, 
and  the  successor  of  Vieuxtemps  as  flic  head  of 
the  so-called  'Belgian  School.'  His  compositions 
for  the  violin  are  admirable.  He  died  in  Mont- 
real. 

JEHO'AHAZ  (Heb.  Yeh-0'aha.  or  To'ahaz, 
Yahweh  holds  fast).  (1)  King  of  Israel  B.C.  815- 
797.  He  succeeded  his  father,  Jehu,  and,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  compiler  of  the  Book  of  Kings,  was  a 
wicked  and  inefficient  ruler.  During  his  reign 
the  power  of  Israel  was  brought  very  low  by  the 
Syrians  (II.  Kings  xiii.  1-9).  The  'saviour' 
mentioned  in  verse  5  has  been  thought  by  some 
to  be  Adad-Nirari  III.  of  Assyria.  (2)  King  of 
•Tudah  B.C.  608.  He  succeeded  his  father,  Josiah, 
and  reigned  three  months.  He  was  captured  at 
Riblah  on  the  Orontes,  by  Pharaoh  Necho,  sent 
to  Egvpt.  and  died  there  (II.  Kings  xxiii.  31-34). 
fn  .Tcremi.nh   (xxii.  11)  he  is  called  Shallum. 

JEHO'ASH.    See  JoAsn. 

JEHOL,  zh.'i'hftl  (Chin.  Je-ho.  hot  river).  A 
large  and  important  city  of  Inner  Mongolia, 
situated  in  a  finely  wooded  region  north  of 
the  Great  Wall,  near  the  borders  of  Manchu- 
ria and  140  miles  northeast  of  Peking,  with  which 
it   is   connected   by  a  good   road    (Map:    China, 
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E  3).  The  town  is  mostly  inhabited  by  Cliinese 
immigrants  from  Shan-si  and  Shan-tung.  Popu- 
lation, exclusive  of  numerous  Lamaistic  monas- 
teries, about  25,000.  It  is  a  trading  town,  and 
is  noted  for  its  inlaid  tables  and  boxes.  There 
are  here  an  imperial  hunting-park  and  a  summer 
palace  called  in  Chinese  I'i-sliu-slian-cJncutig 
('mountain  lodge  for  avoiding  the  heat').  The 
liUter  was  built  in  1703  on  the  model  of  the  Yuen- 
ming-yuen.  or  summer  palace  near  Peking,  de- 
stroyed by  the  Anglo-French  forces  in  1860.  In 
a  beautiful  valley  in  the  vicinity  are  several  large 
Lama  monasteries,  the  chief  of  which  are  the 
Potala  and  the  Teshi-lumbo.  See  Williamson, 
Journeys  in  Xorth  China,  Manchuria,  and  Mon- 
golia (2  vols.,  London,  1870)  ;  the  Journal  of  the 
lioyal  Geographical  Hocielti  (London.  1874)  ;  and 
Edkins,  in  the  Journal  of  the  \orth  China  Branch 
of  the  Roiinl  Asiatic  Society  (Shanghai,  18G5). 

JEHOSH'APHAT  (Heb.  Yehoslurphat,  Yah- 
weh  judges).  The  fourth  King  of  Judah  (B.C. 
876-8.51).  He  succeeded  his  father,  Asa,  and 
reigned  twenty-five  years.  The  compiler  of  the 
Book  of  Kings  commends  him  for  his  piety  ( I. 
Kings  xxii.  43 ) ,  and  the  Chronicler  enlarges 
upon  this  notice,  and  exalts  Jehoshaphat's  meas- 
ures for  the  defense  of  his  kingdom  and  his  suc- 
cess in  war  ( II.  Chron.  xvii.-xx. ) .  During  a  large 
part  of  his  reign  he  was  practically  a  vassal  to 
the  kings  of  Israel,  for  his  visit  to  Ahab,  and  his 
campaigns  with  the  latter  (I.  Kings  xxii.  3-40) 
and  .Jehoram  ( II.  Kings  iii.  7-27  ) ,  as  well  as  his 
going  into  battle  dressed  in  his  full  robes,  while 
Ahab  went  in  disguise  (I.  Kings  xxii.  30),  were 
probably  enforced  by  the  northern  rulers.  Je- 
hoshaphat  tried  to  establish  communication  with 
the  gold  country  Ophir,  but  failed,  his  ships  being 
destroyed  by  a  storm  (I.  Kings  xxii.  48).  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jehoram. 

JEHOSHAPHAT,  Y.\lij:t  of.  A  valley 
which  the  prophet  .Joel  (iii.  2-12)  foretells  is  to 
b"  the  scene  of  the  judgment  of  the  heathen  after 
the  return  of  .Judah  and  Israel  from  captivity. 
No  such  valley  is  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the 
Bible,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  writer  had 
any  particular  site  in  mind.  It  has  been  thought, 
however,  by  some  scholars,  that  the  prophet  re- 
ferred to  the  valley  of  Berachah,  in  which  King 
Jehoshaphat  of  .Judah  is  said  to  have  gained  a 
notable  victory  over  the  Ammonites,  jloabites. 
and  Edomites  (II.  Chron.  xx.  26).  Another  and 
more  popular  view  identifies  the  valley  of  .Jehosh- 
aphat with  that  commonly  called  Kidron  in  the 
Bible — the  deep  ravine  which  separates  Jerusa- 
lem from  the  JTount  of  Olives.  This  view,  which 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  fourth  century,  has 
been  adopted  by  travelers  of  all  ages  and  faiths. 
It  is  noticeable  that  in  a  5Iidrashic  work  the 
statement  is  found,  "A  valley  called  Jehoshaphat 
does  not  exist."  Consult  Xeubauer,  La  geo- 
graphic du  Talmud,  pp.  5  sqq.  (Paris,  1868). 
See  KinROX. 

JEHO'VAH.  A  word  used  four  times  in  the 
Authorized  Yersion  of  the  English  Bible  as 
the  name  of  the  national  deity  of  the  Hebrews. 
This  name  was  carried  over  from  the  earlier 
religious  period  of  that  people  to  the  later  post- 
exilic  time.  when,  largely  through  the  influence 
of  the  prophets,  the  transformation  of  the  na- 
/  tional  god  into  the  one  universal  God  of  a  mono- 
theistic faith  took  place.  In  consenuence.  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  name  of  the  old  tribal  deity 


was  avoided,  partly  because  of  associations  which 
seemed  to  imply  limitations  to  His  being,  partly 
because  of  the  growth  of  the  sentiment  that  the 
genuine  name  of  the  one  God  was  too  sacred,  too 
powerful  to  be  used  except  on  e.xtraordinaiy  occa- 
sions and  by  any  but  those  who  were  commis- 
sioned as  His  representatives  on  earth — the  high 
priests.  The  name  was  expressed  in  writing, 
according  to  the  usual  method  in  Hebrew,  without 
vowels.  Ijy  the  four  consonants  corresponding  to 
our  mWH — the  tetragrammaton,  as  it  is  called. 
^Yhen  the  vowels  were  added  to  the  consonantal 
text  of  the  Old  Testament,  several  centuries  after 
the  birth  of  Christ,  as  a  means  of  preserving  the 
pronunciation  of  the  sacred  literature,  those  of 
Adonai,  "my  lord,'  were  attached  to  the  tetra- 
giammaton  as  an  indication  that  the  holy  name 
was  to  be  pronounced  as  though  it  were  adonai 
(q.v. ).  By  a  misunderstanding.  Christian  schol- 
ars in  the  sixteenth  century  combined  the  vow- 
els of  Adonai  with  the  consonantal  frame,  thus 
producing  the  form  Yehowah  or  Jehovah,  / 
being  used  for  the  Hebrew  y  and  v  for  ic, 
as  was  very  customary.  The  earliest  occur- 
rence of  this  word  is  1520.  In  the  English 
Bible  the  tetragrammaton  is  usually  represented 
by  'the  lord.'  The  avoidance  of  the  use  of  the 
name  of  the  Supreme  Deity  led  to  the  loss  of 
the  true  pronunciation,  and  we  have  no  absolutely 
certain  data  for  determining  what  it  was.  It  is 
very  probable,  however,  that  it  was  Yahweh,  and 
this  form  and  pronimciation  are  now  imiversally 
used  by  scholars.  .Jehovah  is  often  used  as  a 
name  of  God,  connoting  especially  His  power  and 
majesty.  The  name  of  the  Hebrew  deity  is  also 
found  in  abbreviated  form  as  Yah  (as  in  hallalu 
Yali.  'praise  ye  Yah'),  Yahu,  Yeho,  and  Yo.  par- 
ticularly in  proper  names.  The  origin  and  mean- 
ing of  the  name  are  not  known.  It  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  verb  haya,  to  be.  with  the  mean- 
ing 'he  is.'  implying  existence  without  limitation. 
Another  theory  connects  it  with  the  causative 
form  of  the  same  verb  with  the  meaning  'he 
causes  to  be,'  i.e.  the  Creator.  Still  another 
theory  makes  it  mean  'he  who  causes  to  fall' 
(i.e.  rain  or  lightning),  a  view  which  has  some 
support  by  analogy  with  the  use  of  similar  terms 
for  the  Greek  Zeus.  Others  have  sought  to  iden- 
tify Yahweli  with  some  foreign  deity,  or  con- 
sider it  a  piece  of  popular  etymologizing  like  the 
English  derivation  of  God  from  good.  Consult: 
Dalman.  Der  Gottesname  Adonai  (Leipzis. 
1806)  ;  Driver,  "The  Tetragrammaton,"  in  Studia 
Bihlica  (Oxford,  1885)  ;  Smend,  Alttestament- 
liche  Religionsgeschichte  (Freiburg.  1893)  ; 
Schultz,  Alttestarnentliche  Theologie  (Gottingen, 
1S89). 

JEHOVIST,    je-ho'rtst.      See    Elohist    axd 

Y.\1IWI.ST. 

JE'HTJ  (Heb.  Yehii,  perhaps  from  Yeho-hu, 
Y'ahweh  is  he).  Tenth  King  of  Israel,  c.842- 
815  B.C.,  son  of  .Jehoshaphat  and  grandson  of 
Xinishi.  From  the  position  of  one  of  the  body- 
guards of  Ahab  he  rose  to  that  of  general 
under  .Joram.  He  seized  the  opportunity  of 
Joram's  absence  in  Jezreel.  whither  he  had 
gone  to  seek  healing  from  his  wounds  received 
in  the  battle  with  the  Syrians,  to  seat  him- 
self on  the  throne.  Having  control  of  the  army 
intrusted  to  him  for  the  protection  of  the  border 
city  Ramoth-Gilead  against  the  Arameans.  -Jehu 
proceeded  against  his  royal  master,  slew  Joram. 
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and  also  Ahaziah,  King  of  Juilah,  who  was  on  a 
visit  to  the  King  of  Israel.    He  also  had  Jozcbel, 
the  wife  of  Aliab,  put  to  death,  and,  not  content 
with  this,  brought  al)out  a  wholesale  massacre  of 
Ahab's    (or  .loram's)    family,  and  also  of  forty- 
two  kinsmen  of  Ahaziah.    This  story  of  .Jehu's  con- 
spiracy is  told    (II.   Kings  ix.-x. )    in  connccUun 
with  the  narrative  of  tlic  Prophet  Klijah.    .lehu's 
deeds  are  portrayed  as  retril)ulion  for  the  judi- 
cial murder  of  Naboth   (1.  Kings  xxi.),  and  he  is 
represented  as  the  instrument  of  Yalnveh  to  bring 
about  the  destruction  of  Ahab.     Such  an  inter- 
pretation, of  course,   reilects  the  later  religious 
point  of  view ;  but  it  would  seem  that  .Jcliu  indeed 
posed  as  the  devotee  of  Yahwch,  for  he  follows 
up    his    destruction    of    the    house    of    Ahab    by 
an    extermination   of   the    prophets   and    priests 
of   Baal.      By   a   cunning   stratagem   he   collects 
them  together  in  the  temple  coiut  and  puts  them 
to   death    (II.    Kings   x.    18-28).      Whatever    his 
motives  may  have  been, 'he  does  not  appear  in  the 
light   of   a  "religious   reformer   to   the    later   Old 
Testament  writers,  who  cannot  disguise  the  fact 
that  .Jehu  was  not  a  Yahwch-worshiper  according 
to  their  ideals.     In  fact,  he  maintained  the  "high 
places'  with   the   Canaanitish   rites   and   associa- 
tions, and  the  triumph  of  Yahwch  simply  meant 
for    Jehu    an    absorption    of    Baal's    role    by    the 
Hebrew  deity.    The  political  activity  of  .Jehu  was 
mainly  directed  toward  the  subjugation  of  .ludah, 
which'    under     Ahab     had     practically     become 
a   vassal   of   Israel.      (See   Jeiioshapiiat.)      At 
the  close  of  his  reign,  however,  .Judah  was  in  a 
somewhat  more  favorable   position   than   at  the 
beginning.      In  n.c.   842.   shortly  after  mounting 
the  throne.  Jehu  ])urchased  the  favor  of  Shalma- 
neser  II.  of  .Assyria  by  rich  gifts.     The  Assyrian 
king  laid  siege  "to  Da"mascus.  and  on   his  return 
from  his  campaigns  erected  a  monument  in  Nine- 
veh   (the  so-called  black  obelisk  of  Shalmaneser 
II.,    now    in    the    British    lluseum),    on    which, 
among  other  events,  he  depicted  this  tribute  of 
Jehu.    The  latter,  however,  gained  little  by  curry- 
ing favor   with    Assyria.      Syria   again   began   to 
stfr    itself    and    assumed    the    offensive    against 
Israel,  and  before  the  end  of  Jehu's  reign   his 
kingdom  was  weakened  on  various  sides,  though 
he  was  able  to  hand  over  the  succession  to  his 
son  .Tchoahaz  (q.v.). 

JEH'Cr.  A  popular  term  for  a  driver,  espe- 
cially for  one  who  drives  rapidly,  derived  from 
Jehii.  the  son  of  Nimshi,  mentioned  in  II.  Kings 
ix.  20. 

JEJXJ'NTJM:  (Xeo-Lat.,  from  Lat.  jrjutms, 
eniptv).  The  middle  portion  of  the  small  intes- 
tine, "situated  between  the  duodenum  and  the 
ileum,  and  forming  about  one-third  of  the  length 
of  this  portion  of  the  intestinal  tract.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  fact  that  in  post-mortem  exam- 
inations it  is  almost  always  foimd  empty.  The 
jejunum  is  wider,  more  vascular,  and  of  a  deeper 
color  than  the  ileum;  its  walls  are  also  much 
thicker,  but  there  is  no  sharp  line  of  division 
between  the  two  portions.  The  surface  for  absorp- 
tion is  much  increased  by  folds  of  the  mucous 
membrane  and  the  submucous  tis.sue.  the  ralnilw 
cmtnii^entes.  which  are  also  present  in  the  upper 
half  of  the  ileum. 

JEKTLL.  DorTOR.  See  Stbaxge  Case  of 
Dr.  Jkkyt.i.  Axn  Mr.  H-sde. 

JELALABAD.  jf-la'l.n-had',  or  JALALA- 
BAD.    A  town  oif  Afghanistan,  75  miles  east  of 


Kabul,  on  the  Kabul  River,  near  the  Khybcr 
Pass  (Map:  Afghanistan,  M  4).  Its  defenses 
were  destroyed  at  the  British  evacuation  of  Af- 
ghanistan in  I84'2.  The  town  occupies  a  very 
strong  natural  position,  and  is  the  winter  resi- 
dence of  the  Ameer  of  .\fghanistan.  Poi)ulation, 
about  ;iOOO.  The  place  was  heroically  defended 
by  Sir  Robert  Sale  against  the  Afghans  in  1842. 

JELF,  William  Edwahu  (1811-7'i).  An  Eng- 
lish divine  and  classical  scholar,  son  of  Sir  .lames 
Jelf.  of  (Uoucestershire,  and  brother  of  Dr.  Rich- 
ard \\  illlam  .lelf.  He  was  born  at  tJlouecster, 
and  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  From  1840  to  1848  he  was  one  of  the 
\\  hitehall  preachers,  and  in  1857  gave  the  Bamp- 
lon  Lectures  iM'forc  the  university.  His  most 
important  publication  was  his  (Irammar  of  the 
(itnl:  LftiHiiKKic,  chietly  from  the  German  of 
Ra])hael  Kiihner  (2  vol's.,  Oxford,  1842-45:  4th 
ed.  18l)t)l,  which  was  considered  a  marked  im- 
l)rovcnient  on  all  earlier  Greek  grammars  in  the 
English  language. 

JELLACHICH  DE  BUZIM,  yel'li-ehfch  do 
bmT'tsem,  JosKPli,  ( 'oiuit  (ISdl-'s!)).  Ban  of 
tiroatia.  He  was  born  at  Peterwardein,  in  Sla- 
vonia,  October  IC,  1801.  His  father,  the  descend- 
ant of  an  old  Croatian  family,  was  a  general 
in  the  Austrian  service  and  attained  some  dis- 
tinctiim  in  the  Turkish  and  Napoleonic  wars. 
Jose])h  .lellaeliich,  after  several  years  of  service 
on  the  Turkisli  frontier,  in  which  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  courage  and  skill,  became  colonel 
of  the  first  border  regiment  of  Croatia.  In  1848 
he  was  ajipoiiiteil  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand 
general  anil  Ban  or  Governor  of  Croatia,  and 
as  such  he  headed  the  movement  of  the  Southern 
Slavs  of  Hungary  against  Magj'ar  domination. 
He  was  urged  on  "in  this  course  by  the  Court  of 
Vienna,  which  saw  in  him  a  convenient  instru- 
ment for  checking  the  progress  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  Hungary.  In  September,  1848,  .Icllachieh 
invaded  Hungary  with  a  powerful  army  and 
advaiK'cd  upon  Hudajiest.  He  was- rei)ulsed  at 
Pftkozd  (September  2i)th),  but  efrected  a  junc- 
tion with  Windischgriltz  before  Vienna,  and  de- 
feated Perczel  at  Moor  (December  2!)th).  He 
sufTered  a  disastrous  defeat  at  Kis-Hcgycs.  and 
after  the  termination  of  the  revolutionary  strug- 
gle returned  to  .Agram  as  Ban.  He  was  made  a 
count  ill  1855,  and  died  at  Agram,  May  10,  1859. 
He  iniblished  a  volume  of  poems,  among  them 
military  songs  which  became  popular. 

JELLINEK,  yel'li-nek.  Adolf  (1821-9:)).  An 
.\ustri:in  .li'wish  theologian,  born  at  Drslawitz, 
and  cducati'd  at  I^rague  and  Leipzig.  He  was 
a  rabbi  in  Leipzig,  and,  after  1857,  in  Vienna, 
where  he  founded  a  school  for  the  study  of  the 
Talmud.  A  famous  preacher,  he  wrote:  Sefat 
Ch(irli(iinhim,  explaining  Persian  and  Arabic 
words  in  the  Tajniud  (1846-47)  :  licitriiqe  zur 
flesrhichte  dcr  'Kahhala  (1851-52);  Auswnhl 
kabbnlisti/irhcr  Mystik  (1852)  ;  Thomas  t'ou 
.4f/»i)'o  in  dcr  jiiditrhen  TJtteralur  (1853)  ;  Phi- 
h,f,ophk  und  Kfihhnia  (1854);  Dcr  jiidische 
Slamm  (ISCiO);  Drr  jiidische  Sfamm  in  nicht- 
jiidischcn  Sprichitortcni  (1881-85)  ;  and,  in  He- 
brew, a  collection  of  essays,  Kontresim  (1877- 
84). 

JELLINEK,  Georg  (1851  —  ).  A  German 
jurist,  son  of  .Adolf  Jellinek.  He  was  bom  at 
Leipzig,  and  was  educated  there,  at  Vienna,  and 
at  Heidelberg.     Leaving  the  employ  of  the  Aus- 
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trian  Government  in  1879,  he  became  a  member 
of  the  legal  facultj-  at  Vienna,  then  at  Basel 
(1889),  and  in  1891  at  Heidelberg.  Among  his 
works  are:  Die  socialethische  liedeutung  von 
Eecht,  Unrccht  und  Strafe  (1878);  Die  Lehre 
von  den  Staatenverbindungen  (1882);  Oester- 
reich-Ungarn  und  Rumunicn  in  der  Donaufrage 
(1884);  System  der  subjektiven  offentlicheii 
Rechte  (1892)  ;  Adam  in  der  Staatslehre  (1893)  ; 
Das  Recht  der  Minoritiiten  (1898);  and  Das 
Recht  des  modernen  Staates    (1900  et  seq. ). 

JELLYBY,  JIrs.  A  sham  philanthropist  in 
Dickens's  Ulciik  House. 

JELLY-FISH.  The  popular  name  for  any  of 
the  free-swimming  medusoid  or  ctenophoran 
cfplenterates  (q.v. ).  The  name  is  obviously 
applicable  because  of  the  transparent  gelatinous 
material  which  makes  up  the  bulk  of  the  body. 
In  a  stricter  sense  the  name  is  applied  only  to 
the  larger  medusae,  such  as  those  of  the  genera 
Aurelia,  Cjanea,  etc.,  which  are  frequently  cast 
up  on  sea-beaches.  L'nder  such  circiuustances, 
the  external  form  and  beauty  are  generally 
obliterated  and  the  animal  is  literally  only  a 
mass  of  jelly.  This  has  the  general  form  of  a 
saucer,  or  concave  disk,  whence  the  name  'Dis- 
cophora'  has  been  applied  to  the  group — from 
the  under  side  of  which  hang  the  pendent  feeding 
and  reproductive  organs.  Consult  for  the  jelly- 
fishes  of  the  eastern  American  coast,  A.  Agassiz, 
"North  American  Acalephse"  (containing  an  ex- 
tensive bibliography),  in  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  (Cam- 
bridge, 186.5).  See  Ctexophob.\  :  Medisa;  Si- 
THOXOPHORA ;  and  Colored  Plate  of  Medusa. 

JEMAPPES,  zhp-map'.  A  town  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Hainault,  Belgium,  a  few  miles  south- 
west of  Mons  (Map:  Belgium.  B  4).  It  has 
glass-works,  and  in  its  vicinity  are  extensive 
coalmines.  Population,  in  1900,  12,778. 
Jemappes  is  celebrated  for  the  victory  won  here 
by  46.000  French,  under  Dumouriez.  over  the 
Austrians.  26,000  in  number,  under  the  Duke  of 
Sa.xe-Teschen.  November  0,  1792.  The  French 
troops,  most  of  them  raw  volunteers,  were  sent 
in  three  columns  against  the  experienced  Aus- 
trian soldiery,  splendidly  posted  on  a  height 
behind  strong  fortifications.  The  French  right, 
after  some  hesitation,  swept  the  enemy  before  it. 
The  centre  met  with  fiercer  opposition,  and  was 
just  giving  way  when  the  future  King  Louis 
Philippe  and  Renard.  a  valet,  sprang  out  of  the 
lines  and  led  them  victoriously  forward.  On  the 
left,  however,  the  young  French  peasants  were 
being  decimated,  and  were  yielding.  Dumouriez 
came  up.  Some  one  began  singing  the  Marseil- 
laise. The  soldiers  caught  the  strain.  Tliey 
rushed  forward  once  more,  and  hurled  the  Aus- 
trians from  their  position.  This  first  great 
victory  of  the  Republic  gave  it  the  possession  of 
Belgium,  and  inspired  it  with  confidence  and 
coura  ce. 

JEMEZ,  n,a'mas.  A  Pueblo  village  of  Ta- 
uoan  stock,  situated  on  .Temez  River,  a  western 
affluent  of  the  Rio  Grande,  about  35  miles  west- 
ward from  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  peaceable  and  self-supporting,  raising 
annually  al)0ut  2.500  bushels  of  wheat  and  15.000 
Inishels  of  corn,  besides  other  vegetables.  Popu- 
lation, about  450.     See  also  Pt'EBLO. 

JENA,  ya'na.  A  famous  university  town  in 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Saxe- Weimar-Eisenach,  Ger- 


many, situated  amid  precipitous  hills  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Saale,  ten  miles  southeast  of  Weimar 

(Map:  Germany,  D  3).  The  old  moats  en- 
circling the  town  have  been  replaced  by  fine 
promenades  with  monuments  of  famous  scientists. 
There  are  in  the  city  many  tablets  in  honor  of 
men  who  have  been  associated  with  the  univer- 
sity— Fichte,  Schiller,  Arndt,  Hegel,  Schelling, 
etc.  Jena  also  has  memories  of  Luther.  The  old 
castle,  once  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Saxe- 
Jena,  in  which  Goethe  more  than  once  sojourned, 
contains  many  collections  belonging  to  the  uni- 
versity. (See  Jena,  Uxi\t:rsity  of.)  The 
educational  institutions  comprise  also  a  gymna- 
sium, a  number  of  other  secondary  schools,  and 
scientific  organizations.  The  industries  are  of 
little  importance.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
optical  instruments.  .Jena  has  all  the  modem 
municipal  improvements.  The  environs  are  pleas- 
ant, but  not  remarkable.  The  Lichtenhainer  beer, 
made  in  the  vicinitv.  is  famous.     Population,  in 

1890,  13,449;  in  1900,  20,686,  chiefly  Protestant. 
Jena    is   noted   as    the   scene   of   a   great    battle 

(October  14,  1806),  in  which  about  65.000  Prus- 
sians under  Prince  Hohenlohe  were  completely 
defeated  by  nearly  100,000  French  under  Napo- 
leon. The  battle  of  Auerstiidt  was  fought  on  the 
same  day. 

JENA,  L'nht:ksity  of.  A  German  university 
which  is  the  outgrowtli  of  a  gymnasium  or  high 
school  founded  by  .John  Frederic,  Elector  of 
Saxony,  about  1547,  as  a  centre  of  Protestant 
teaching.  It-  was  authorized  by  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  I.  as  a  imiversity  in  1558,  and  soon 
became  famous.  Its  most  flourishing  period  was 
under  the  patronage  of  Duke  Charles  Augustus, 
from  1787  to  1807.  Among  the  famous  names 
connected  with  the  university  are  those  of  Fichte, 
Schelling,  Hecel,  and  Oken  in  philosophy,  Schil- 
ler, who  lectured  here  in  history  for  ten  years, 
the  brothers  Schlegel,  ^'oss.  Fries,  and  Krause. 
Much  of  its  distinction  in  recent  times  has  been 
in  biologv'.  philosophy,  and  theology.  The  uni- 
versity had  in  1901  some  800  students.  Its  budget 
is  about  475,000  marks.  The  librarv  contains 
200,000  vohmies,  100.000  dissertations,  and  900 
volumes  of  MSS.  The  influential  Litteraturzcitung 
fiir  Deutschland  (1785-1874)  was  issued  from 
.Jena  for  nearly  a  century. 

JENATSCH,  ya'natch,  Georg,  or  Jurg  (1596- 
1639).  A  Swiss  soldier  and  leader  in  the  party 
strifes  of  Switzerland  during  the  period  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  lie  was  born  at  Samaden, 
studied  theology  at  Zurich,  and  became  a  Protes- 
tant pastor  at  Veltlin  and  leader  of  the  Protes- 
tants in  Grisons.  In  1621  he  killed  Planta,  a 
leader  of  the  Spanish  and  Catholic  sympathizers, 
and  so  put  himself  for  a  time  at  the  head  of  the 
Patriotic  Party.  After  the  entry  of  the  Aus- 
trians he  was  forced  to  leave  Grisons,  and  served 
under  ^Mansfield  and  imder  the  Duke  de  Rohan. 
When  Rohan  did  not  fulfill  the  wishes  of  the 
Patriotic  Party,  Jenatsch  turned  Catholic  and  en- 
tered the  Austrian  and  later  the  Spanish  service. 
He  was  murdered  at  a  banquet  by  Planta's  fol- 
lowers. .Jenatsch  is  portrayed  in  K.  F.  Meyer's 
historical  novel  Georg  Jenatsch  (Davos,  1894) 
and  by   Dierauer    (Saint  Gallen.   1896). 

JENCKES,  jenks,  Joseph  (1656-1740).  A 
colonial  (iovernor  of  Rhode  Island,  born  at  Paw- 
tucket.  He  was  a  surveyor  and  acted  for  Rhode 
Island   in   the   settlement   of  the   Massachusetts 
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boundary,  and  later  seiTcd  Massachusetts  in  her 
disputes  with  Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  In 
1721  he  went  to  England  to  bring  the  boundary 
question  before  the  King.  After  many  years 
in  the  Legislature  and  ten  years'  service  as 
Deputy  Governor,  he  was  elected  Governor 
(1727).  In  this  capacity  lie  vetoed  an  act  au- 
thorizing the  issue  of  paper  money.  He  refused 
reelection  in  1732.  According  to  story,  Jenckos 
was  seven  feet  in  height,  and  splendidly  built. 

JENCKES,  Thomas  Allen-  (1S18-75).  An 
Anurican  kiiislator  and  lawyer,  born  at  Cumber- 
land. K.  1..  and  cilucated  at  Brown  University. 
He  attained  ])roniinence  at  the  Rhode  Island  bar; 
was  Government  counsel  in  the  suits  against  the 
Credit  Jlobilier  and  was  engaged  in  patent  cases, 
especially  those  on  the  Sickles  and  Corliss  steam- 
engine  and  the  rubber  patents  of  Day  and  Good- 
year. Ue  was  intimately  connected  with  tlie 
State  Government  during  Dorr's  rebellion  ( 1842)  ; 
became  secretary  of  the  Governor's  Council : 
served  in  both  liodies  of  the  State  Legislature: 
and  practically  unaided  carried  his  ])oint  (Peck- 
ham  vs.  Uurrows)  that  the  Legislature  could  or- 
der a  new  trial.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  by 
the  Republican  Party  in  1SG2,  and  served  until 
1871.  He  introduced  the  general  bankrupt  law 
of  1867,  as  well  as  important  bills  for  the  re- 
vision of  copyright  and  patent  statutes.  His 
name  is  especially  identified  with  etrorts  for  the 
reform  of  the  civil  service.  In  1SG8  he  prepared 
an  elaborate  report  on  the  civil  service  of  other 
countries,  and  by  speeches  and  reports  he  ])ro- 
moted  the  passage  of  the  law  which  lies  at  the 
basis  of  the  reform.  Consult  fir.st  report  of  the 
United  States  Civil-Service  Commission   (1884). 

JENGHIS  KHAN,  jen'glz  Kan.  See  Gen- 
ghis KlIA.N. 

JEN'KIN,  Hexkietta  Camilla  (.Jacksox) 
(c.1807-85).  An  English  novelist,  born  in  .Ja- 
maica. She  married  Charles  .Jenkin.  a  British 
naval  officer,  in  18.32.  Afterwards  she  lived  in 
Paris.  Genoa,  and  Edinburgh.  Her  novels  con- 
tain faitliful  and  lively  descriptions  of  character. 
They  include:  Moirt  Banks,  and  lt»  Inmatiis 
(1858);  Cousin  {Stella  (1859);  Who  Breaks, 
Pays  (18G1);  Skirmishing  (1862);  Once  and 
Afjain  (18G5),  Tito  French  Mania rjes  (1808.  re- 
printed in  New  York  as  A  Psi/che  of  To-Daif, 
18GS)  :  ^tadomp  de  Baiiprfs  (18G9)  ;  ^Vithin  an 
Ace  (1809)  :  and  Jupiter's  Daughters  (1874). 

JENKIN,  Henry  Ciiahles  Fleemixg  (18.33- 
85).  An  English  engineer  and  electrician.  He 
was  born  at  Stowting  Court.  Kent,  England,  and. 
after  being  instructed  at  a  number  of  educational 
institutions,  graduated  from  the  L'niversity  of 
Genoa  as  Master  of  Arts  in  1850.  While  engaged 
in  electrical  engineering  connected  with  cable  test- 
ing and  laying,  he  became  acquainted  with  Sir 
William  Thomson,  afterwards  Lord  Kelvin,  and 
later  a  partnership  was  established,  and  many 
important  cables  were  laid  under  their  direc- 
tion. In  addition  to  his  work  in  telegraph  and 
cable  engineering.  .Tenkin  was  also  associated 
with  Sir  William  Tliomson  and  0.  F.  Varley  in 
the  invention  and  construction  of  electrical  in- 
struments. At  Sir  William's  suggestion  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  British  .Association  to  consider  and  deter- 
mine practical  electrical  units,  and  prepared  a 
number   of   important   reports   on    this    subject. 


He  also  devised  the  system  of  telpherage  for  the 
transportation  of  goods  from  place  to  place,  and 
was  interested  in  questions  of  mechanical  and 
civil  engineering,  as  well  as  electrical  matters.  In 
18G5  he  became  professor  of  engineering  in  Uni- 
versity College,  London,  and  in  18G8  lie  accepted  a 
call  to  a  similar  chair  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, which  he  held  until  his  death.  In  1805 
he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  and  in  1879  was  elected  vice-president 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinhiirgli,  the  larger 
part  of  his  many  scientific  papers  appearing  in 
the  Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  these  two 
.societies.  He  was  an  LL.D.  of  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity, and  was  a  man  of  letters  and  broad  in- 
formation, as  well  as  a  successful  scientist.  He 
was  partieularl}'  interested  in  sanitary  reform, 
and  organized  societies  for  this  purpose  in  Edin- 
burgh and  elsewhere.  He  was  the  autlior  of  a 
successful  work  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism 
(1873).  His  Papers,  Literary,  Scientific,  etc., 
edited  by  Sidney  Colvin  and  J.  A.  Ewing,  with 
a  memoir  by  R.  L.  Stevenson,  were  published  in 
1887. 

JEN'KINS,  Chahles  Jones  (1805-83).  An 
American  statesman  and  jurist,  born  in  Beaufort 
District,  S.  C,  and  educated  at  the  University 
of  Georgia  and  Union  College.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  in  1830.  .served  a 
short  term  as  Attorney-General,  and  was  in  the 
Georgia  House  from  1S30  to  1850  as  leader  of 
his  ])arty  and  as  Speaker.  Although  he  was  a 
Democrat,  he  supported  Harrison  (1840)  and 
Clay  (1844).  Jenkins  was  chairman  of  the  State 
Convention  which,  in  the  'Platform  of  1850,' 
threatened  secession:  in  the  same  year  he  refused 
the  portfolio  of  the  Interior.  He  was  State 
Senator  from  IS5G  to  18G0.  and  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  from  I8G0  to  1805;  was  elected 
provisional  Governor  in  1805;  served  until  1808; 
and  was  president  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1877.  Consult  Jones,  Life  of  C.  J.  Jenkins 
(Augusta,  Ga.,  1884). 

JENKINS.  Edward  (1838—).  An  Anglo- 
Indian  huvyer.  politician,  and  author,  born  at 
Bangalore,  India.  He  was  educated  at  the  !McGiIl 
University  and  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  studied  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  London, 
where  he  was  admitted  barrister  in  1804.  He 
acquired  a  lucrative  colonial  practice:  was  coun- 
sel for  the  coolies  on  the  Demerara  Coolie  Com- 
mission in  1870;  was  agent-general  for  Canada 
in  1874-7G;  and  was  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Copyright  in  1S7G-77.  After  an 
unsuccessful  contest  as  a  Liber.al  candidate  for 
Truro  in  1870,  he  represented  Dundee  in  Parlia- 
ment in  the  Liberal  interest  from  1S74  to  1880; 
but  as  an  Independent  Liberal  and  Imperialist, 
and  later  as  a  Conservative,  failed  in  his  can- 
vasses for  Edinburgh  in  1881,  and  for  Dundee 
in  1885  and  in  1890.  He  has  been  a  prolific 
political  and  miscellaneous  essayist,  and  as  a 
novelist  produced  several  works,  of  which  Ginx's 
Baby.  His  Birth  and  .Misfortunes  (1870),  pub- 
lished anonymously,  ^vas  his  first  sticcess.  Among 
his  later  writings  are:  Lord  Bantam  (2  vols., 
1871)  :  Barney  Geoqhegan.  M.P.,  and  Home  Rule 
at  Saint  Stephen's  (1872)  ;  Little  Hodge  (1872), 
which  had  a  great  vogue;  The  Deril's  Chain 
(1S7G)  ;  I.utehmee  and  Dilloo:  .4  Study  of  West 
Indian  Life  (3  vols.,  1877)  :  The  Captain's  Cahin  : 
.1   Christmas   Tarn    (1877);    The  Russo-Twkish 
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^\'ar:    Janus,    or    the    Double-Faced    Ministry 

(1877);  Jobson's  Enemies  (3  vols.,  1879-82); 
Lisa  Lena   (2  vols.,  1880)  ;  A  Paladin  of  Finance 

(1882)  ;  A  Week  of  Passion,  or  the  Dilemma  of 
Mr.  George  Barton  the  Yotinr/er  (3  vols.,  1884)  ; 
and  A  Secret  of  Ttio  Lives  (1886). 

JENKINS,  Thorxtox  Alexaxdeb  (1811- 
93).  All  .\nierican  naval  ofTicer.  He  was  born  in 
Virginia,  and  entered  the  United  States  Navy  in 
1K28  as  a  midshipman.  He  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  in  the  service,  and  rose  to  be  rear- 
admiral  in  1870.  retiring  from  active  duties  in 
1873.  He  served  with  the  Mediterranean.  Afri- 
can, and  Xorth  and  South  Atlantic  squadrons 
until  184.5.  when  he  was  deputed  to  investigate 
the  lightliouse  systems  of  Europe.  Out  of  this 
investigation  grew  the  law  of  1852.  framed  by 
Jenkins,  under  which  the  Lighthouse  Board  has 
been  ever  since  administered.  After  serving 
on  the  coast  of  South  America  and  in  Central 
America,  and  in  ilexico  during  the  war  with  that 
country.  .Tenkins  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy  in 
1862.  and  did  good  service  during  the  Civil  War. 
He  had  an  important  post  at  the  battle  of  Jlobile 
Bay,  and  was  highly  commended  in  the  report 
of  Admiral  Farragut.  In  186.5  he  was  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation;  1869-71,  naval  secre- 
tary of  the  Lighthouse  Board:  1871-73.  in  com- 
mand of  the  East  India  Squadron.  In  1876 
Jenkins  had  charge  of  the  exhibit  of  the  United 
States  Xavy  Department  in  the  Centennial  Ex- 
hibition at  Pliiladelphia. 

JEN'KINSON.  Cii.\ELE.s  and  Robert,  first  and 
second  Earls  of  Liverpool.     See  Liverpool. 

JENKINS'S  EAR,  War  of.  The  popular 
name  of  the  war  between  Spain  and  Great 
Britain  in  1739,  caused  by  the  complaint  of 
Robert  Jenkins,  an  English  ship-captain,  that 
he  had  lost  an  ear  and  had  undergone  other 
tortures  at  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  This 
outlireak  was  swallowed  up  in  the  war  of  the 
Austrian  Succession. 

JENKS,  Ed\v.\rd  (1861  —  ).  An  English  pro- 
fessor of  law,  bom  at  Clapham,  Surrey. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge  L'niversity,  and 
was  lecturer  there  in  1888-89.  Afterwards  he 
went  to  Australia,  where  he  was  dean  of  the 
Law  Faculty  in  ilelbourne  L'niversity  for  two 
years,  returning  to  be  professor  in  the  Liverpool 
College,  whence  he  removed  to  Oxford  as  reader 
in  English  law,  and  political  science  lecturer 
at  Balliol.  His  works  include  a  History  of  the 
Avstrnlnsinn  Colonies  (1896);  Law  and  Politics 
in  the  Middle  Ai/es  (1897)  ;  and  A  Short  History 
of  Politics  (1900). 

JENKS,  .Teremi.\ii  Whipple  (1856 — ),  An 
American  political  economist  and  educator,  born 
at  Saint  Clair,  Mich.  He  graduated  at  the  L^ni- 
versity  of  ilichigan  in  1878:  studied  for  several 
years  in  Germany,  taking  his  doctorate  at  the 
University  of  Halle  in  1885.  and  after  his  re- 
turn studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
He  taught  Greek.  Latin,  and  German  at  ilount 
Morris  College  for  a  time:  was  professor  of  po- 
litical science  and  English  literature  at  Knox 
College  from  1886  to  1889;  held  the  chair  of 
political  economy  and  social  science  at  Indiana 
University  in  1889-91:  and  in  1891  became  pro- 
fessor of  political  economy  and  politics  at  Cor- 
nell University.  In  18991901  he  was  the  expert 
agent  of  the  United  States  Industrial   Commis- 
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sion  on  Investigation  of  Trusts  and  Industrial 
Combinations  in  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
making  a  trip  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing the  industrial  combinations  there;  was  for 
a  time  consulting  expert  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  on  the  subject  of  trusts 
and  industrial  combinations;  visited  Egj'pt, 
India.  Burma,  the  Straits  Settlements,  .Java,  and 
the  Philippines  in  1902  as  a  special  commis- 
sioner of  the  War  Department,  investigating  ques- 
tions of  currency  and  internal  taxation,  labor, 
and  police:  and  in  1903,  at  the  request  of  the 
^Mexican  Government,  went  to  ilexico  to  advise 
with  the  Mexican  Minister  of  Finance  concern- 
ing an  important  change  proposed  in  the  currency 
system  of  that  country.  Besides  numerous  maga- 
zine articles,  his  publications  include:  Henry  C, 
Carey  als  yationaliikonom  (1885):  The  Trust 
Problem  (1900,  3d  ed.  1902)  ;  vols.  i..  ii.,  xviii. 
of  the  Reports  of  the  Industrial  Commission : 
Trusts  and  Industrial  Combinations  (1900), 
published  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor;  and  Report  on  Certain  Economic  Ques- 
tions in  the  English  and  Dutch  Colonies  in  the 
Orient  (1902),  published  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 
sular Affairs  of  the  War  Department. 

JENKS,  Joseph  (?-1683).  An  American 
cohmial  inventor,  born  of  Welsh  parentage  in 
Hammersmith.  London.  England.  He  learned  the 
trade  of  a  founder  and  machinist,  and  emigrated 
to  Massachusetts  Bay  about  1645.  In  the  same 
year  he  settled  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  where  a  little 
later  he  became  superintendent  of  an  iron-foun- 
dry— the  first  to  be  established  in  America. 
Jenks  himself  was  the  first  founder  in  iron  ancl 
brass  of  whom  there  is  any  record  in  the  Colonies. 
He  had  considerable  ability  as  an  inventor,  and 
to  him,  on  May  6,  1646,  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  granted  a  patent  for  "an  engine 
for  mills  to  go  by  water,'  the  first  recorded 
American  patent.  Later  Jenks  was  granted 
patents  for  scythes,  saws,  and  other  edged  tools. 
In  1652  he  made  the  dies  for  the  new  colonial 
coinage,  among  the  coins  struck  from  his  dies 
being  the  famous  'pine-tree'  shilling.  In  1654  he 
contracted  with  the  selectmen  of  Boston  to  con- 
struct 'an  engine  to  carry  water  in  ease  of  fires.' 
Consult:  Lewis  and  Xe'whall,  History  of  Lynn. 
(Boston,  1865). 

JENKS,  Ti-DOR  (1S57— ).  An  American 
writer.  He  was  born  in  BrooklTO,  N.  Y.,  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  1878,  and  from  Columbia  Law 
School  in  1880,  and.  after  seven  years'  practice 
at  the  New  York  bar.  became  one  of  the  editors 
of  Saint  Xicholas  Magazine  (1887).  He  wrote 
many  juveniles — some  humorous  and  some  in- 
structive— as  well  as  humorous  verse,  such  as: 
Century  World's  Fair  Book  (1893)  ;  Imagina- 
tions (1894);  The  Boys'  Book  of  Exploration 
(1900)  :    and  Galopoff,  the  Talking  Pony  (1901). 

JENKS,  William  (1778-1866).  A  Congrega- 
tional clergj-man.  He  was  born  at  Xewton, 
Mass.;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1797,  and  served 
as  pastor  at  Bath,  Jle..  1805-17.  He  was 
also  a  chaplain  in  the  War  of  1812.  and  pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  languages  at  Bowdoin  College. 
In  1S26  he  went  to  Boston,  and  there  played  a 
prominent  part  as  pastor,  philanthropist  (espe- 
cially as  the  friend  of  sailors),  and  scholar.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Oriental 
Society  and  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society 
of  Worcester,  ilass.     He  published  The  Compre- 
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hensive  Cominciitury  of  the  llohj  Bible  (1834), 
of  which  it  is  said  lliO.OOO  volumes  were  sold; 
also  nn  Jt^xiiltiiiutory  liibic  Alias  and  ScriiJtiire 
Gazetteer    (1849). 

JEN'NEB,  Kdwaui)  (1749-1823).  An  English 
phvsiciiiii.  ihe  diseovcier  of  vaccination  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  smallpox.  He  was  horn  at  Uerkeley 
in  Gloucestershire,  where  his  father  was  vicar. 
With  a  view  to  his  entrance  into  the  medical 
profession,  young  .Icnncr  was  a])])rcnticcil  to 
Daniel  Ludlow  of  Sodhury,  to  learn  surgery  and 
pharmacy.  In  1770  he  went  to  London  and  be- 
came a  student  at  Saint  George's  Hospital,  and 
was  a  resident,  for  two  years,  in  the  family  of 
John  Hunter.  Under  Hunter's  recommendation, 
young  Jenner  received  the  appointment  to  prepare 
and  arrange  the  specimens  of  fauna  and  llora 
brought  home  by  Captain  Cook  from  his  first 
voyage  of  discovery  in  1771.  Jcnner's  success 
in  this  matter  led  to  his  being  olVcred  the  po- 
sition of  naturalist  of  Cook's  second  cx])cdition, 
which  he  declined.  He  preferred  life  in  a 
village,  and  became  a  country  surgeon  in  Berke- 
ley, devoting  the  time  not  rc(|uired  by  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  to  ornithology,  botany,  and 
mineralogy.  Jenner  api)ears  to  have  been  the 
first  to  suggest  that  angina  pectoris  is  due  to 
liardening  of  the  coronary  arteries.  He  also  de- 
.scribcd  the  implication  of  the  heart  in  cases  of 
rheumatism,  of  which  he  was  probably  tlie  discov- 
erer. Jcnner's  treatise  on  oiihthalmia  has  never 
lieen  published.  In  1792  he  was  invested  with 
the  degree  of  M.D.  b}'  the  University  of  Saint 
Andrews,  Scotland. 

The  discovery  of  the  prophylactic  power  of  vac- 
cination, on  which  Jcnner's  fame  chiefly  rests, 
was  communicated  to  Edward  Gardner  in  1780. 
Jenner  had  given  much  thought  and  time  to  the 
study  of  smallpox,  cowpox.  and  swinepox,  and  the 
development  of  the  two  latter  diseases  when  com- 
municated to  man.  He  at  first  considered  cow- 
pox  to  be  caused  by  the  contagion  of  'grease,'  a 
hoof  disease  of  horses.  In  conversaticm  with 
Hunter  in  1770,  he  had  suggested  the  possibil- 
ity of  the  proj)liylactic  power  of  cowpo.x.  A 
dread  of  disappointment  intlucnced  him  to 
spend  many  years  in  observation  and  investiga- 
tion before  promulgating  his  discovery.  He  in- 
oculated bis  son  with  swinepox,  and  ascertained 
that  the  boy  was  proof  against  smallpox.  .Tenner 
performed  his  first  public  inoculation  with  vac- 
cine on  Jlay  14,  1796.  After  passing  through  the 
disease  of  vaccinia,  the  patient  was  exposed  to 
smallpox  by  having  its  virus  introduced  into  his 
arms,  but  without  effect.  Subsequent  experi- 
ments yielded  similar  results.  In  1798  he  pub- 
lished the  paper  on  vaccination,  detailing  the 
whole  matter  and  stating  his  belief  and  his 
proofs.  In  the  same  year  he  visited  London,  in 
order  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  his  assertions; 
but  he  was  unable  to  prevail  upon  any  one  to 
submit  to  vaccination,  and  was  bitterly  attacked 
by  both  physicians  and  clergv'men.  In  one  year, 
however,  a  revulsion  of  feeling  took  place,  and 
a  large  numlier  of  leading  physicians  in  the 
capital  city  declared,  over  their  signatures,  their 
confidence  in  vaccination,  and  the  day  was  won. 
Jcnner's  high  principle  and  pure  motives  were 
shown  in  his  refusal  to  accept  tlie  suggestion  of 
Cline, of  Saint  Thomas's  Hospital. tothe  effect  that 
he  should  settle  in  London,  where  Cline  promised 
him  £10,000  a  year  as  a  result  of  his  practice. 
Jenner  gave  almost  his  entire  time  to  the  demon- 


stration and  defense  of  his  discovery,  and  his 
practice  was  nearly  annihilated.  A  petition  to 
Parliament  by  his  friends  resulted  in  a  vote  of 
£10,000  to  Jenner  in  1802,  and  he  received  a 
second  grant  of  £20.000  in  1807.  Yet  inocul.it ion, 
in  spile  of  the  fact  that  many  deaths  resulted 
from  it,  was  cuntinncd  at  the  Smallpox  Hospital 
in  London  till  1822.  In  1811  .Jenner  rcccivi'd  a 
diamond  ring  frcjui  the  Empress  of  Kussia  as  a 
token  iif  her  admiration.  She  had  the  first  child 
vaccinated  in  Kussia  named  'Vaccinofl'.'  and 
pensioned  it  for  life.  .Jenner  was  nameil  the  first 
Honorary  Associate  of  the  Physical  Society  of 
Guy's;  he  was  elected  mayor  of  his  native  town; 
he  received  the  freedom  of  tlie  city  of  Dublin  and 
of  the  city  of  E<linl>urgh;  he  was  elected  an  hon- 
orary fellow  of  the  Royal  C(jllege  of  Physicians  of 
Edinburgh:  Oxford  granted  him  the  degree  of 
Doctor  in  Medicine;  tlie  naval  physicians  and 
surgeons  presented  a  gold  medal  to  the  discoverer, 
upon  the  adoption  of  vaccination  in  the  British 
Army  and  Navy.  France.  Germany.  Italy,  Spain, 
Russia,  and  the  United  "States  adopted  the  prac- 
tice of  vaccination.  The  Hindus  and  the  Chi- 
nese followed  the  example.  In  the  East,  the 
appreciation  of  .Tenner's  labors  and  achievements 
was  shown  in  public  subscriptions  of  £-1000  from 
Bengal,  £2000  from  Bombay,  and  £1383  from 
Madras.  A  statue  of  Jenner  was  placed  in 
Gloucester  Cathedral  as  a  result  of  a  public  sub- 
scription, and  in  1858  a  statue  was  erected  in 
London.  In  181.5.  upon  the  death  of  his  wife, 
Jenner  retired  to  Berkeley,  where  he  died  of  apo- 
plexy. 

Among  Jenner's  published  works  are:  "On  the 
Natural  History  of  the  Cuckoo,"  in  PJiiloaoiiliical 
Ti(iiisii(ii<inii  (1788):  "A  Process  for  Preparing 
Pure  Emetic  Tartar,"  ibid.  (1793)  :  Inquiry  into 
the  Cdiise  and  ICffeet  of  the  \'ariola:  Vaccinte 
(1798);  Farther  Observations  on  the  Variolw 
^accin(V  (1799);  .4  Continuation  of  Facts  and 
Observations  Relative  to  Variolw  Vaccina: 
(1800)  :  A  Complete  Statement  of  Facts  and  Ob- 
srrratiuns  Relative  to  the  Cow-Pock  (1800)  :  On 
the  Orif/in  of  Vaccine  Inoculation  { 1801 )  ;  On  the 
Varieties  and  Modifications  of  the  Vaccine  I'ns- 
ttile.  Occasioned  by  nn  Herpetic  State  of  the  SK'iri 
(1804);  "Observations  on  the  Distemper  in 
Dogs,"  in  Transactions  of  the  Medico-Chiruraical 
Society  (1809)  ;  "Two  Cases  of  Smallpox  Infec- 
tion", Communicated  to  the  Fretus  in  Utero,"  ibid. 
(1809)  ;  A  Letter  to  C.  H.  Parry,  on  the  Influ- 
ence of  Artificial  Eruptions  in  Certain  Diseases 
Incidental  to  the  Human  Body  (1822).  Consult 
Baron,  lAfr  of  Jenner  (2  vols.,  London,  1838). 
See  Vaccination, 

JENNER,  Sir  William  (181.5-98).  An  Eng- 
lish plivsician  and  surgeon,  born  at  Chatham. 
He  gi-.iduated  M.R.C.S.  at  University  College, 
London,  in  1837,' and  M.D.  in  1844.  and  in  1852 
became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians. In  1847.  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
London  Fever  Hospital,  he  commenced  his  minute 
observations  on  a  thousand  cases  of  fever,  which 
resulted  in  the  absolute  difi'erentiation  of  typhus' 
and  'typhoid.'  an  achievement  which  established 
his  fame.  Their  dissimilarity  as  'continued  fever' 
had  already  liecn  noticed,  but  was  not  confirmed 
until  the  publication  of  .Tenner's  conclusions. 
From  1849  he  was  professor  of  pathological  anat- 
omy at  University  College,  and  assistant  physi- 
cian of  the  College  Hospital,  becoming  physician 
in  1854.     He  resigned  in  1876,  became  a  consult- 
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ing  physician  three  years  later,  was  named  physi- 
cian in  ordinary  to  the  royal  family  in  18G1, 
and  attended  the  Prince  Consort  in  his  last  ill- 
ness. In  ISOS  lie  was  made  a  baronet,  and  in 
1872  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath  for  his 
services  during  tlie  illness  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
His  publications  include:  On  the  Identity  and 
yon-ldentitij  of  Typhoid  Fever  (1850)  ;  the  Gul- 
stonian  Lectures  on  Acute  Upecific  Diseases 
(1853);  Diphtheria,  Its  l^ymptoms  and  Treat- 
ment (1861);  Lectures  and  Essays  on  Fevers 
and  Diphtheria.  (1893);  and  Clinical  Lectures 
and  Essays  on  Rickets,  Tuberculosis,  Abdominal 
Tumours  and  Other  Subjects  (1895). 

JENNET  (OF.  genette,  Sp.  yinete,  nag,  horse- 
man, probably  from  Ax.  Zanala,  name  of  a  Bar- 
bary  tribe  famed  for  its  cavaliy).  A  breed  of 
Spanish  horses,  which  originated  in  the  Middle 
Ages  from  a  cross  between  an  Arabian  stallion 
and  a  native  mare.  They  were  widely  celebrated 
for  speed  and  grace,  having  much  of  the  high- 
stepping  action  of  tlie  barb,  and  are  believed  to 
have  contributed  much  to  improve  the  stock  of 
Northern  Europe  about  the  sixteenth  centur}'. 

JEN'NINGS,  Louis  Johx  (18.3G-93).  An 
Anglo-American  journalist,  editor,  and  author, 
born  in  London.  In  1860  he  joined  the  stafl"  of 
the  London  7'imcs,  and  in  1863  went  as  its  special 
correspondent  to  India,  for  a  period  acting  as 
editor  of  the  Times  of  India.  After  1865  he  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Charles  JIackay  as  the  Times  repre- 
sentative in  the  L'nited  States.  In  1867  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Madeline  Hcnrirfues  of  Xew  York,  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  that  city.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  editorship  of  the  .Yeic  York  Times, 
and  his  tenure  of  that  office  was  marked  by  his 
scathing  and  dauntless  exposure  of  the  malprac- 
tices in  the  municipal  government  of  New  York, 
wliich  resulted  in  the  prosecution  and  condemna- 
tion of  the  chief  members  of  the  Tweed  Ring. 
In  1876  he  returned  to  England  and  engaged  in 
various  literary  pursuits  and  in  prditics.  being 
elected  Conservative  member  for  Stockport  in 
1885  and  1886.  His  pul)lished  works  include: 
Eighty  Years  of  Republican  Government  in  the 
United  States  (1868);  Field  Paths  and  Green 
Lanes:  Being  Country  Walks  Chiefly  in  Surrey 
and  SussejD  (1877);  Rambles  Among  the  Hills 
in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire  and  the  South  Downs 
(1880)  :  The  Millionaire,  a  Novel  (3  vols.,  1883)  ; 
and  Mr.  Glad.-itone:  A  Study    (1887). 

JENNINGS,  Samuel  (?-1708).  An  English 
Quaker,  famous  as  a  preacher  and  legislator  in 
America.  He  emigrated  from  Buckinghamshire 
to  Burlington,  N.  J.,  in  1680,  and  three  years 
later,  having  previously  acted  as  deputy,  he  was 
elected  Governor  of  \Yest  Jersey,  but  afterwards 
became  a  judge  in  Philadelphia.  There  he  mixed 
in  the  controversies  of  the  day.  and  when  George 
Keith  made  a  schism  in  the  Quaker  camp,  it  was 
Jennings  who  denounced  him  and  upheld  the 
action  of  his  American  co-religionists  at  the 
notable  trial  in  London  (1694).  Upon  his  return 
to  America  he  again  made  his  home  in  Burling- 
Irn,  N.  J.,  btit  freqtiently  went  on  preaching  tours 
through  the  Quaker  districts  of  the  other  Col- 
onies. He  became  Speaker  of  the  local  House  and 
was  instrumental  in  obtaining  the  recall  of  the 
tmpopular  British  Governor,  Lord  Cornbury,  and 
in  establishing  order  in  the  civil  government  of 
West  Jersey. 


JEN'NINGS,  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
(1660-1744).  Wife  of  John  Churchill,  Duke  of 
Marlborough  (q.v.).  She  was  born  May  29,  1660, 
the  daughter  of  Richard  .Jennings.  She  entered 
the  household  of  Mary  of  ilodena,  the  second 
Duchess  of  York,  while  still  young,  and  became 
an  attendant  of  the  Princess  Anne  (later  Queen 
Anne).  Anne  was  an  amiable  but  weak  woman, 
and  she  was  soon  under  tlie  complete  control  of 
the  beautiful  and  imperious  Sarah  Jennings. 
Abotit  1676  .Tohn  Churchill  fell  in  love  with  her, 
and  they  were  married  two  years  later.  By 
her  influence  over  Anne  she  was  of  great  assist- 
ance to  her  husband's  career;  but  tliis  w'as  also 
cut  short  by  her  quarrels  with  Queen  Anne, 
arising  through  the  favor  the  latter  showed  to 
Mrs.  Slasham  (q.v.).  About  the  beginning  of 
1711  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  was  dismissed 
from  all  her  offices.  Thereafter  her  life  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  a  series  of  quarrels  and 
lawsuits  with  friends  and  relatives.  Slie  died 
October  18,  1744.  There  is  an  interesting  cor- 
respondence in  existence  which  she  and  Queen 
Anne  carried  on  under  the  pseudonyms  of  Mrs. 
Freeman  and  Mrs.  Alorley,  respectively.  Con- 
sult Murray,  Letters  of  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
Itorough    (London,  1875). 

JENSEN,  yen'sen,  Adolf  (1837-79).  A  Ger- 
man song  composer,  born  in  Konigsberg.  He 
studied  a  short  time  under  Ehlert  and  Marpurg, 
liut  was  chiefly  self-taught.  He  traveled  and 
tauglit  in  Russia  to  secure  funds  for  further 
study,  and  after  his  return  was  conductor  at  tlie 
Posen  City  Theatre.  He  lived  in  Copenhagen  for 
two  .years  in  order  to  be  near  Niels  Gade,  after 
v/hicli  he  returned  to  Kfjnigsberg.  From  1866  to 
1868  he  taught  at  Tausig's  school  in  Berlin. 
While  here  his  health  gradually  failed,  compel- 
ling him  to  retire  to  Dresden,  then  to  Gratz,  and 
finally  to  Baden-Baden,  where  he  died  of  con- 
sumption. He  was  a  gifted  and  poetical  writer 
of  Lieder  in  the  genre  of  Schumann  and  Franz, 
and  ranks  little  below  those  composers.  His  pub- 
lished songs,  which  have  been  very  successful  in 
the  L^nited  States,  number  about  160,  and  include 
Der  Vngcnannten,  six  love  songs  after  Geibel ; 
six  Liebeslieder ;  Dolorosa,  six  poems  by  Cha- 
misso;  Gaudcamus,  twelve  songs  for  bass;  and 
some  instrumental  music,  especially  for  the  piano. 
His  unfinished  opera,  Tu)andot,  was  completed 
by  W.  Kienzl. 

JENSEN,  Peter  (1861—).  A  German  Ori- 
ertalist.  born  in  Bordeaux.  He  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  Semitic  and  Hittite  archa?ology 
and  became  professor  of  Semitic  philology  at  the 
L'niversity  of  Marburg.  Among  his  publications 
are  Kosmologie  der  Babylonier  (1890)  and  Bit- 
titer  und  .irmenier    (1898). 

JENSEN,  WiLHELM  (1837—).  A  German 
novelist,  born  at  Heiligenhafen  in  Holstein. 
He  studied  medicine  at  Kiel.  Wiirzbnrg.  and 
Breslau.  and  lived  later  at  ilunich  and  Stutt- 
gart, where  he  edited,  from  1868.  the  Sclnriihische 
^'olks^eitung ;  at  Flensburg,  where  he  edited  the 
Xorddeutsrhe  Zeitungi  1S69-72)  :  at  Kiel,  at  Frei- 
burg in  Breisgau.  and,  after  1888,  in  ^lunich. 
His  earlier  stories,  for  instance  Die  braune  Erica 
(1868)  and  Eddgstone  flS72),  were  prose  idyls 
admirable  in  their  descriptions  of  cotmtry  scenes. 
Urban  and  higher  social  life  then  attracted  him, 
and  with  Tn  tier  Fremde  (1S87)  he  seemed  to  he 
emulating   the    French    Bourget.      Later   he    re- 
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turned  to  his  earlier  manner,  e.g.  in  Iin  Zicing 
und  liaiin  (1892),  a  story  of  the  Black  Forest, 
scenes  from  which  he  descrilied  admirably  in  the 
well-illustrated  Dcr  Schwarziraltl  (.3d  ed.,  Berlin, 
1901).  His  work  is  characterized  by  orijiinal- 
ity  of  fancy  and  emoti<mal  scenic  description. 
Jensen  published  the  poems  Voni  Morgen  zuni 
Abend  and  Oesammelte  Uedichte  (1897).  His 
books,  which  contain  several  dramas,  numbered 
in  1902  sixty-five  volumes. 

JENYNS,  jeninz,  Soame  (1704-87).  An 
Eiigli'-li  author.  He  \\as  bcrn  in  London,  and  was 
educated  at  Saint  John's  College,  Cambridge,  but 
left  lx?fore  he  had  completed  his  course.  He  first 
attracted  attention  by  writing,  shortly  after 
leaving  Cambridge,  a  poem  entitled  The  Art  of 
Dancing  (1727).  He  sat  almost  continuously  in 
Parliament  from  1742  to  1780,  and  in  175i)  was 
appointed  a  Commissioner  of  the  Hoard  of  Trade. 
A  man  of  wealth  and  leisure,  he  cultivated  the 
acquaintance  cf  literary  people,  and  acquired  a 
reputation,  wholly  undeserved,  as  a  wit  and 
writer.  The  metaphysical  speculations,  of  which 
the  greater  part  of  his  work  consisted,  were 
absurdlj-  shallow  and  illogical;  and  his  stj'le, 
although  considered  by  many  critics  during  his 
life  as  a  model  of  elegance  and  lucidity,  was 
wordy  and  turgid.  Contemporary  opinion,  how- 
e\er,  was  not  by  any  means  unanimously  in  his 
favor,  and  his  book  entitled  .1  Free  Enquiry  into 
the  Xature  and  Origin  of  Eril  (1757)  was  the 
subject  of  one  of  Dr.  .Johnson's  most  scathing 
and  brilli.-.nt  criticisms  in  the  Literary  Magazine. 
His  best  known  work  was  his  Vieir  of  the  Internal 
Evidence  of  the  Christian  I'eligion  (1776),  which 
reached  a  tenth  edition  by  179.5,  and  was  trans- 
lated into  several  Continental  languages.  He  also 
published  a  collection  of  I'oems  ( 17.52)  :  Disquisi- 
tionx  on  federal  Sulijects  (17S2)  ;  and  Thoughts 
on  Parliamentary  Reform  (1784).  His  collected 
'Works  were  published  in   1790. 

JEOPARDY  (from  OF.  jeu  parti,  divided 
game,  even  chance,  IIL,  joeus  partitus,  even 
chance,  from  Lat.  jocus,  jest.  game,  and  partitus, 
p.p.  of  partire,  to  divide,  from  pars,  part;  in- 
fluenced by  popular  etymology  with  OF.,  Fr.  jeu 
perdu,  lost  game).  In  law,  peril  incurred  by 
legal  process.  The  fifth  amendment  to  our 
Federal  Cojistitution  declares  that  no  person 
shall  be  subject  for  the  same  offense  to  I)e  twice 
put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb.  A  similar  pro- 
vision is  found  in  our  various  State  constitutions. 
Like  most  of  our  constitutional  guarantees  of 
protection  to  the  indiviihial.  this  is  but  a  re- 
enactment  of  a  common-law  rule;  one  which  was 
enforceable  imdcr  the  plea  of  autrefoit  acquit 
(q.v.).  It  is  said  that  the  phrase  'jeopardy  of 
life  or  limb'  referred  originally  to  the  hazard 
of  a  party  to  a  trial  by  battle  (q.v.).  At  pres- 
ent, however,  it  denotes  the  risk  imposed  upon 
one  who  is  svibjected  to  a  strictly  criminal  prose- 
cution. The  constitutional  provision  does  not 
apply  to  a  defendant  in  a  civil  action. 

.■\s  to  the  qviestion.  at  what  stage  of  a  criminal 
prosecution  the  accused  is  put  in  jeopardy  to 
which  he  shall  not  be  subjected  a  second  time, 
the  answers  are  not  uniform.  The  great  weight 
of  atithority  supports  the  view  that  "a  person 
is  in  jeopardy  when  he  is  put  upon  trial,  before 
a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  upon  an  in- 
dictment (q.v.)  or  information  (q.v.),  which  is 
suflSeient   in   form   and   substance   to   sustain   a 


conviction,  and  a  jury  has  been  impaneled  and 
swoni  to  try  him."  He  then  stands  before  the 
jurors  as  his  judges,  and  if  he  is  charged  with  a 
capital  crime,  his  life  is  in  their  hands.  Ac- 
cordingly, if  he  is  acquitted  by  them,  or  if  they 
are  discliarged  by  the  court  without  his  consent, 
except  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  such  a>  the 
sickness  or  death  of  a  juror,  the  constitutional 
provision  applies,  and  he  is  not  liable  to  a  second 
prosecution.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  court 
had  no  jurisdiction  of  the  ca-se,  or  the  indictment 
were  fatally  defective,  or  if  the  prisoner,  after 
conviction,  secured  its  reversal,  the  provision 
does  not  protect  him  from  another  trial.  Con- 
sult Coolev.  General  Principles  of  Constitutional 
Law  (Boston,  1900). 

JEPHSON,  jef'.son,  Robert  (1736-180.3).  An 
lri^ll  poet  anil  playwright,  who  was  a  .soldier  in 
early  life.  He  rose  to  be  an  infantry  captain,  but 
retired  on  half  pay  about  17li:i.  and  lived  for  the 
four  following  years  in  England,  where  he  be- 
came friendly  with  (Jarrick,  Goldsmith,  Johnson, 
Burke,  Reynolds,  Townshcnd.  Burney.  and  other 
lights  in  the  literarj-,  dramatic,  and  artistic  firma- 
ment. He  was  always  popular  because  of  his 
Irish  wit  and  social  temiierament ;  his  plays  were 
successfully  produced  in  London,  and  after  his 
return  to  Dublin  he  was  master  of  the  viceregal 
horse  for  many  years  and  member  of  the  national 
Parliament  (1793).  His  tragedies  are;  liragnn:a 
(Drury  Lane.  1775)  ;  The  Lnir  of  Lomljnrdy 
( 1779)  ;  The  Count  of  Xarbonne  (Covent  CJarden, 
1781)  ;  Julia,  or  the  Italian  Lover  (Drury  Lane, 
1787)  ;  Con.^piracy  (Drury  Lane,  1706)  ;  and  his 
comic  operas.  The  Hotel,  or  the  Servant  tvilh  Tiro 
Masters  (1784)  ;  Campaign,  or  Love  in  the  East 
Indies  (Covent  Oanlen,  1785)  ;  and  the  farce  Tuo 
Strings  to  Your  Bow  (Covent  Garden,  1791). 
He  published  also  in  verse  Roman  Portraits 
(1794),  and  a  satire  on  the  French  Revolution 
called  The  Confessions  of  Jacques  Baptiste  Cou- 
tcau  (1794). 

JEPH'THAH  (Heb.  Tiphthah,  he.  i.e.  Vah- 
weh,  opens,  pcrhajis  in  the  sense  of  'grants 
victory').  A  Gileadite,  one  of  the  judges  of 
Israel,  The  story  of  his  career,  according  to 
Judges  xi.-.xii..  is  as  follows:  He  was  a  bastard, 
and.  being  driven  from  home  by  his  brothers, 
became  the  leader  of  a  band  of  brigands.  When 
the  Ammonites  oppressed  Israel,  the  Gileadites 
appealed  to  .Tephthah  for  aid.  He  rebuked  them 
for  coming  to  him  only  because  in  distress,  but 
agreed  to  help  them  on  condition  that,  if  success- 
ful, he  should  remain  their  leader.  Accordingly 
he  went  forth  to  battle  against  the  Ammonites, 
first  vowing  to  ofTer  to  Yahweh  in  case  of  success 
whatever  should  come  to  meet  him  from  the  door 
of  his  house  on  his  return.  He  overcame  the 
Ammonites,  routing  them  entirely.  On  his  return 
home  his  daughter,  his  only  child,  came  forth  out 
of  the  house,  the  first  one  to  meet  him.  Being  told 
of  her  father's  vow  she  agreed  to  its  fulfillment, 
and  .Tephthah  "did  with  her  according  to  his 
vow"  (.Judges  xi.  39).  Her  fate  was  afterwards 
bewailed  by  the  daughters  of  Israel  four  days 
every  year  (ib.  39-40).  The  Ephraimites  picked 
a  quarrel  with  .Tephthah,  because  he  had  not 
asked  them  to  join  in  the  war  against  the  Am- 
monites (cf.  .Jud.  viii.  1).  A  combat  ensued  and 
•Tephthah  was  victorious.  The  story  goes  that, 
with  his  Gileadite  forces,  he  held  the  fords 
against  the  Ephraimites  and  put  to  death  every 
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fugitive  who  betrayed  his  Ephraimitic  origin  by 
his  inability  to  pronounce  his  sh  sound,  saying 
'sibboleth'  for  'shibboleth.'  Jephthah's  judgeship 
lasted  for  six  years,  and  on  his  death  he  was 
buried  in  Gilead. 

The  story  of  Jephthah,  when  critically  studied, 
reveals  a  curious  mixture  of  myth  and  uncertain 
tradition.  By  general  agreement  among  critics, 
the  inten'iew  between  Jephthah  and  the  King  of 
the  Ammonites  (Judges  xi.  12-2S)  is  regarded  as 
unhistorical,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  the 
.section  in  question  refers  to  the  Moabites.  In  the 
above  account  of  Jephthah,  therefore,  no  mention 
lias  been  made  of  it.  But  there  are  other  prob- 
lems more  difficult  to  solve.  The  account  of  the 
quarrel  of  the  Ephraimites  with  Jephthah  is  so 
similar  to  an  incident  in  the  career  of  Gideon 
(Judges  viii.  1-3)  that  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the 
conclusion  that  the  incident  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Jephthah.  The  authenticity  of  the  Shib- 
boleth incident  also  has  been  questioned  by  the 
critics.  The  incident  with  Jephthah's  daughter 
rests  presumably  upon  some  actual  occurrence  of 
child-sacrifice ;  but  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  told 
is  an  attempt  to  account  for  a  four  days'  festival 
celebrated  annually  in  Gilead  and  elsewhere  in 
Palestine,  a  feature  of  which  was  weeping  by 
women.  This  festival  is.  without  much  question, 
that  of  Tammtiz  (q.v. ) — the  young  god  who  is 
slain  by  a  cruel  goddess,  and  for  whom  the  women 
(as  the  official  mourners  in  the  Orient,  ancient 
and  modern)  sing  dirges.  This  festival,  we  know 
from  Ezekiel  (viii.  14),  was  observed  by  Hebrews 
till  a  comparatively  late  date.  There  remains 
Jephthah's  conflict  with  the  Ammonites;  and  since 
this  account  contains  an  incident,  as  above  pointed 
out,  which  confuses  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  it 
is  clear  that  the  later  Hebrew  writers  did  not 
have  any  very  definite  knowledge  of  Jephthah's 
career.  His  name  remained  in  the  memory  of  his 
people  as  a  liberator  from  oppression  by  an 
enemy,  but  who  the  enemy  was — whether  jloab- 
ites  or  Ammonites — appears  to  have  been  for- 
gotten. Consult  the  commentaries  on  Judges 
by  iioore  and  Budde.  and  the  Hebrew  histories 
of  Stade.  Guthe.  Wellhausen,  Kittel,  etc. 

JEPHTHAH.  The  last  oratorio  of  Handel 
( ITol  ) .  composed  just  before  his  blindness. 

JEQUITINHONHA,  zha'ke-te-nyo'nya,  or 
Rio  Granoe  do  Belmoxte.  A  river  on  the  east- 
ern coast  of  Brazil,  rising  in  the  Serra  do 
Espinhaco.  in  the  Province  of  Minas  Geraes,  south- 
west of  the  town  of  Diamantina.  It  flows  north- 
cast,  falling  into  the  Atlantic  at  Belmonte,  200 
miles  south  of  Bahia  (ilap:  Brazil,  J  7).  Its 
length  is  estimated  at  over  500  miles.  The  upper 
course,  flowing  through  a  mountainous  country,  is 
very  rapid  and  forms  a  number  of  cataracts,  one 
of  which,  the  Salto  Grande,  has  been  compared 
with  Niagara.  Its  lower  course  is  through  a 
flat  country,  where  it  is  navigable  for  light  ves- 
sels for  about  00  miles. 

JEAaBEK,  yer-zhii'bek,  Fr.\xtisek  (  IS3G- 
93).  A  Bohemian  dramatist  born  at  Sobotka, 
and  educated  in  theology  and  philology  at  Leit- 
meritz  and  at  Prague.  He  lived  in  the  latter 
city,  where  he  taught  school  and  was  prominent 
in  journalism  as  editor  of  Polcrok.  and  in  politics 
as  a  member  of  the  Bohemian  Diet  and  the  Aus- 
trian Beichsrat.  His  dramas,  all  of  unusual 
technical  merit,  include:  Uinin  (1858):  .?i-afo- 
phik    (1859);    Vesclohra    (1861);    Cesty    vefej- 


neho  mineni  (1866);  Sliiiebiiik  sveho  pdna 
(1870),  a  powerful  social  pla3'  dealing  with  the 
conflict  between  intellect  and  capital ;  Syn 
clovfha  (1878),  an  historical  play;  and  Zavist 
( 1885) ,  portraying  Bohemia  in  the  time  of  Podie- 
br'ad.  He  also  wrote  a  valuable  history  of  early 
romantic-  poetry,  Stard  doba  romaiiiickeko 
lusnictci   (1884). 

JEBBA,  jerTja,  or  GERBI.  An  island  off  the 
eastern  coast  of  Tunis,  Africa,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Cabes.  It  lies  very  close  to  the  mainland  and 
occupies  an  area  of  400  square  miles.  The  sur- 
face is  mostly  level,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The 
natives  are  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit 
and  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  woolen  fabrics. 
Population,  in  1896,  45,000.  consisting  largely 
of  Berbers.  There  are  on  the  island  some  Ro- 
man remains  and  an  old  Spanish  castle.  The 
chief  town  is'  Humt  Suk.  with  a  population  of 
3000.  Jerba  is  the  ancient  Meninx,  the  island  of 
the  lotus-eaters.  It  has  been  occupied  by  the 
French  since  1881. 

JEBBO'A,  or  GERBOA  (from  Ar.  yarbu', 
flesh  of  the  back  and  loins,  oblique  descending 
muscle  jerboa ;  so  called  from  the  great  muscular 
development  of  the  hind  legs).  A  small  rodent 
of  the  genus  Dipus  and  family  Dipodid*.  related 
to  rats  and  mice,  and  remarkable  for  its  kanga- 
roo-like characteristics.  ( See  Plate  of  iliCE  axd 
Jebeo-^s.  )  In  true  jerboas  the  fore  legs,  more 
used  as  hands  than  as  feet,  are  very  small  and 
have  five  toes,  while  the  hind  limbs  are  exces- 
sively long  and  strong,  and  have  only  three  toes, 
of  which  the  middle  (Illd)  is  prolonged.  The 
tail  is  long,  cylindrical,  covered  with  short  hair, 
and  tufted  at  the  end.  The  jerboas  are  inhabi- 
tants of  sandy  deserts  and  wide  grassy  plains  in 
Asia  and  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Xorth  Africa. 
They  are  burrowing  animals,  nocturnal,  and  feed 
upon  roots,  seeds,  herbage,  insects,  birds'  eggs,  and 
the  like,  and  where  numerous  gieatly  damage  the 
grain  crops.  Their  great  legs  enable  them  to 
fiee  from  danger  in  enormous  leaps,  but  when 
undisturbed  they  walk  upright,  one  foot  after 
the  other,  and  do  not  hop  like  a  kangaroo.  They 
hibernate  in  the  colder  countries,  but  do  not  lay 
up  stores  as  do  many  mice.  The  best  known 
species  is  Dipus  J^gypticiis.  of  the  Xorth  African 
plains.  It  is  from  six  to  eight  inches  long  be- 
sides the   tail,   which   is   longer  than   the  body. 

Another  group  of  jerboas,  principally  Asiatic, 
is  distinguished  by  having  five  toes  on  the  hind 
feet,  and  includes  the  alacdaga  {AJactac/a  decti- 
mana) .  an  animal  as  large  as  a  rat  and  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  animals  of  the  Kirgheez 
steppes.  Several  lesser  species  of  the  same  genus 
exist,  and  the  sreat  Siberian  jumping  rabbit 
of  the  genus  Euchoreutes  is  another  relative. 
Finally,  the  familiar  jumping  mouse  (q.v.)  of 
the  United  States  is  one  of  this  family,  as  also 
are  the  rat-like  rodents  of  Xorthern  Europe  and 
Asia  of  the  genus  Sminthiis.  whose  legs  are  all 
of  nearly  equal  length,  and  whose  habits  are 
arboreal.  These  more  regular  forms  are  supposed 
to  have  least  departed  from  the  ancestral  type. 
Consult  Blanford's  books  upon  the  zoology  of 
India.  Persia,   and  Abyssinia. 

JERDAN,  jer'dnn.  WrLLiAM  (1782-1869).  A 
London  journalist  of  Scottish  birth.  He  left 
Kelso,  his  native  place,  for  a  writer's  office  in 
Edinburgh,  but  by  1806  had  gone  to  the  metrop- 
olis  to   engage    in   newspaper   work,    and   made 
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IiiraseU  famous,  a  few  years  later,  as  the  reporter 
who  laid  fir-st  hold  upon  Si)encer  Perceval  s 
assassin  in  the  lobhy  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  was  contributor  to  and  editor  of  various 
journals,  ami  from  1817  to  1850  was  connected 
with  the  litcmnj  Gazette,  first  as  editor  and 
shareholder,  then  as  sole  owner  from  1842.  His 
intimate  association  with  the  leadinj;  literary 
men  of  liis  time  makes  interesting  rcadinj,'  of  his 
reminisioiices  and  Aiitohiofirnph;/  (4  vols..  1852- 
53).  supplemented  hy  Men  I  Hine  Kiioini  (1806). 
•Jerdan  heljied  to  establish  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature  (1821).  and  was  always  popular  with 
his  brother  authors,  who  presented  biin  with  a 
testimonial  u])on  his  retirement  in  185:!.  when 
the  Goveiniiient   ;_'ave  him  a  pension  of  £100. 

JEB'EMI'AD.  A  sarcastic  expression,  applied 
derisively  to  stories  or  speeches  containing  ac- 
counts or  projihecics  of  misfortunes,  either  very 
much  exaggerated  or  purely  imaginary.  The 
term  is  derived  from  the  lamentations  of  the 
prophet  .IcTriiiinli    (q.v.) . 

JEBEMI'AH    (Heb.    YirmcyOli.    Yirmeyahii, 
Yahweh    casts,    perhaps    in    the    sense    of    'ap- 
points').    One  of  the  greatest  of  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets.   He  was  the  son  of  Hilkiah  and  a  member 
of  a  priestlv  familv  dwelling  at   Anathoth  near 
Jerusalem.   'While  the  earliest  references  to  him 
in   the   Old   Testament   are   not   older   than  the 
second  centnrv   u.c.  still   it   is  possible,   from  a 
study  of  his  discimrses  in  the  book  that  bears 
his   name,   to   follow   the   general   cour.se   of   his 
career.     The  date  of  his  birth  may  be  fixed  ap- 
proximately  at   about  B.C.   C50.   since   we   know 
that   in   u.c    025    he   came   forward    into    public 
notice.     The  beginning  of  his  activity,  therefore, 
is  almost  coincident   with   the   pnmiulgation   of 
the     Deuteronomic     code      (see     Dklteronomt) 
under  .Tosiah.    The  adoption  of  this  code  marked 
the  triumiih  of  Yahwism.     Jeremiah's  complete 
sympatliv    with     tliis    code,     which    established 
among  other  things  the  centralization  of  \ahwch- 
worslnp  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  is  indicated 
bv  the  numerous  references  to  it  in  the  discourses 
oif  the  prophet.     Whether   or   not   there   was   a 
local  cult  at  Anathoth.  to  which  .Teremiah  may 
at  one  time  have  been  attached,  it  is  certain  that 
after  B.f.  020  the  prophet's  home  was  at  .Jeru- 
salem  and  that  he  remained  there  till  the  capture 
of   the   citv.      I'nlike   Habakkuk.   who   hails    the 
new   Chaldean    power   with    joy.    Jeremiah    sees 
in  it  the  instniment  of  Yahweh's  wrath  to  punish 
Judah  as  be  had  punished  Israel.     The  death  of 
Josiah    at    Meaiddo    in    008.    which    threw    the 
country  into  confusion,  may  have  led  to  a  reac- 
tion against  the  religious  reforms   instituted  hy 
the   Kill",   and   which   bv  his   tragic   death   were 
(h'monstrated    to   be    futile    in    averting   the   dis- 
pleasure of  Yahweh.     Jeremiah   develops   into  a 
prophet  of  gloom  and  woe.  declaring  that  neither 
privcrs  nor  sacrifiees  will  avail  to  ward  off  the 
coming    disaster,    and    that    even    the    temple    of 
Yaliweh  may  be  wiped  out.  as  a  punishment  for 
the  long  period  of  defection  on  the   part  of  the 
people  "  The   refrain    which    sounds   throughout 
lii*.  discourse  is  'too  late.'     When  the  end  came 
.Teremiah    counseled    submission    to    Babylonian 
authority      He  deprecated,  as  did  .Tosiah    (q.v.), 
reliance 'upon  Esvpt.  and  he  did  not  favor  the 
attempt  of  Zedekiah  to  throw  nfT  the  Babylonian 
yoke      In   assuminsr  this  attitude  .Teremiah  was 
^ided    hy    his    stern    hut    profound    conviction 


that  the  people  of  Yahweh  had  been  guilty  and 
must  sulVer  me  eonse(pienccs.  Naturally  such 
a  position  rendered  him  exceedingly  unpopular. 
He  was  denounced  as  manifesting  lack  of  jialriot- 
i^ni.  and  no  doulit  endured  much  suH'ering  and 
persci'Ution.  even  tliough  the  accounts  of  his 
martyrdom  were  subsequently  exaggerated.  After 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  u.c.  58(i  he  went 
to  Kgypt,  if  we  may  rely  upon  the  statement 
embodied  in  the  editorial  revision  of  his  utter- 
ances (chap,  xliii.  C,  7). 


JEREMIAH,  liooK  of.  The  second  of  the 
four  major  prophets.  The  Book  of  Jeremiah, 
wliile  not  as  complex  in  its  structure  as  that 
of  Isaiah  (q.v.),  nevertheless  is  believed  by 
critics  to  be  a  composite  production,  consisting 
of  several  independent  series  of  documents  as- 
cribed to  Jeremiah,  which  have  been  combined 
by  a  series  .of  editions  into  a  tictitious  unit  by 
means  of  historical  narratives  introiiuced  as 
illustrations  of  the  circumstances  under  whieh 
the  discourses  were  delivered  and  the  conditions 
to  which  they  refer.  In  the  book  itself.  Barncli 
(q.v.)  is  introduced  as  the  secretary  to  whom 
.Jeremiah  dictates  discourses  (chap,  xx.xvi.,  4 
sqq.),  but  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to 
suppose  tliat  Baiuch  produced  the  Book  of  Jere- 
miah. Indeed,  the  proportion  of  discourses  in 
the  hook  that  can  with  definiteness  be  ascribed  to 
Jeremiali  is  not  large,  and  it  is  quite  unlikely 
that  we  have  a  single  discoui-se  preserved  in  the 
form  in  which  Jeremiah  delivered  it.  In  its 
present  form,  the  book  is  a  compilation  intended 
chiefly  to  illustrate  the  religious  and  political 
condi'tions  in  Palestine  during  the  last  decades 
of  the  .Judean  kingdom.  It  is  a  mixture  of 
narrative  and  prophecies  with  poetical  frag- 
ments, portions  of  psalms,  elegies,  and  gnomic 
poems  interspersed. 

The   compilation    may   be   divided    into   seven 
smaller  collections,  and"  it  would  seem  that  each 
of    these    ecdlections    once    had    an    independent 
existence:       (1)   Chapters  i.-xx. ;    (2)   xxi.-xxiv.; 
(3)    xxv..   xlvi.-li.;     (4)    xxvi.-xxix.;     (5)    xxx.- 
xxxiii.;  (0)  xxxiv.-xxxix.,xlv.:  (7)  xl.-xliv.   Chap- 
ter lii.   is  an  appendix  derived   from   II.  Kings 
xxv.    The  compilation  of  none  of  these  collections 
can  be  earlier  than  the  third  century,  for  in  all 
of  them   are  references   to  events   that   carry  us 
cfnsiderablv  beyond  the  days  of  Xehemiah.   From 
the  thirtieth  chapter  on.  the  genuinely  .Jeremiaiiic 
utterances  are  comparatively  few  in  number.  The 
entire  group  of  oracles  against  the  nations  (chap- 
ters xlvi.-li.)   belongs  to  the  Persian  period,  and 
some  of  the  oracles  may  even  be  as  late  as  the 
Asmoneans.     The   chief   utterances   of   .Jeremiah 
are  to  be  found  accordingly  in  the  first,  second, 
and  fourth  divisions,  but  in  all  cases  they  have 
been  amplified  and  in  part  adapted  to  later  con- 
ditions.    The  aim  of  the  series  of  writers  in  thus 
])roducing  smaller  or  larger  collections  of  .Jere- 
mianic  utterances,  with  historical  introductions 
and   with   additions   of   all   kinds,   was   the   same 
that  actuated  the  compilers  who  gradually  pro- 
duced  the   Book   of   Isaiah,   namely,   to   furnish 
food  for  religious  thought,  and.  above  all.  con- 
solation   to   the    pious    circles    of   the    struggling 
Jewish  community  in  .Jerusalem.     The  sufTerings 
of   this    community,    first    harassed    by    Persian 
rulers,    and    then    forced    to    submit    to    Greek 
supremacy,   were   looked   upon   as   a   continuous 
atonement   for  the  sins  of  the  past,   under  the 
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theory  which  had  developed,  that  the  entire 
religious  historj-  from  the  conquest  of  Palestine 
to  the  downfall  of  the  two  kingdoms  represented, 
with  few  exceptions,  a  defection  from  the  law 
of  Yahweh  as  given  to  the  people  at  Sinai 
tlirough  Jloses.  But  it  was  also  held  that  the 
ohservance  of  the  law  which  had  been  adopted 
through  the  influence  of  Ezra  and  Xehemiali 
would  surely  secure  for  the  people  again  the 
favor  of  their  God,  and  hence  the  gloomy  pro- 
phecies of  the  past  were  so  shaped  as  to  justify 
this  hope  and  a  bright  outlook  for  the  future. 
Jeremiah  naturally  appealed  to  the  pious  writers 
as  a  type  of  the  true  prophet,  uncompromising 
in  his  fidelity  to  Yahweh.  full  of  deep  love  for 
his  people,  and  yet  denouncing  them,  though  with 
a  bleeding  heart.  The  sad  days  that  set  in  soon 
after  Xehcmiah's  dejjarture  from  Jerusalem,  and 
continued  almost  without  interruption  till  the 
uprising  of  the  Maccabees,  prompted  the  pious 
to  the  study  of  .Jeremiah,  and  it  is  the  result  of 
this  study  in  the  form  peculiar  to  those  days 
ll^at  led  to  the  production  of  Jeremianic  collec- 
tions of  sternly  religious  but  also  consolatory 
discourses — based  in  part  upon  real  or  supposed 
utterances  of  .Jeremiah — which,  however,  were 
used  more  in  the  manner  of  texts  requiring  and 
suggesting  amplification  and  interpretation.  The 
Book  of  .Jeremiah  is  thus  an  important  source 
for  the  internal  history  of  the  .Jewish  religion, 
and  in  part  lor  the  political  histor*-  during  the 
centuries  intervening  between  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah  and  the  uprising  of  the  people  against 
Greek  rule  under  the  lead  of  the  JIaccaljees. 

BiBLiooRAPHT.  Consult  the  commentaries  of 
Ewald,  Keil.Graf,  Payne  Smith,  Giesebrecht.Orel- 
li.  Clicyne,  and  Bennett,  ard  the  Old  Testament 
Introductions  of  Driver.  Kuenen,  Bleek-Wellhau- 
sen,  Kautzsch,  and  Piepenbring:  also  T>uhm.The- 
ologie  der  Prophcten  (Bonn.  187.51  ;  ilarti,  Der 
Prophet  Jeremia  von  Anatot  (Basel,  1889); 
Chevne,  Jeremiah,  His  Life  and  Times  (London, 
1888). 

JEREMIAH,  TjAMEN'T.\tioxs  of.  The  name 
given  in  the  English  Bible  to  a  short  book  placed 
immediately  after  the  Book  of  the  Prophet  .Jere- 
miah. In  the  Hebrew  it  is  called  'Ekah  ('How,' 
the  first  word),  sometimes  also  ivi/?'?^/!  ('Dirges') , 
and  is  placed  among  the  Hagiographa.  The  Sep- 
tuagint  title  is  Qpfj^oL.  Thrrnoi.  a  translation  of 
Kinoth.  The  book  consists  of  five  chapters,  which 
may  be  designated  as  so  many  elegies  or  dirges 
over  the  desolation  of  the  land,  the  exile  of  the 
people,  the  destruction  of  the  first  temple,  the 
fall  of  the  Kingdom  of  Judah,  and  the  writer's 
own  woes.  Properly  speaking,  only  chapters  i., 
ii.,  and  iv.  are  dirges,  bewailing  the  death  of 
the  .Jewish  nation.  Chapter  iii,  deals  with  th:j 
aftliction  of  the  people,  or  rather  of  the  pious 
section  of  the  commiinity.  Chapter  v.  is  in  the 
form  of  a  prayer.  The  elegies  are  in  poetical 
fcrm,  the  metre  of  the  first  four  being  that  com- 
monly employed  in  dirges  in  the  ancient  and 
modern  Orient — the  so-called  Kinah  strain.  Each 
verse  member  is  divided  by  a  caesura  into  two 
unequal  parts,  of  which  the  first  is  the  longer; 
the  second  usually  presents  an  enforcement  of 
Ihe  thought  contained  in  the  first.  This  unequal 
proportion  between  the  two  parts  of  a  verse 
member  gives  to  the  lines  a  'limping'  character. 
In  chapters  i,  and  ii.  the  verses  consist  of  three 
members;  in  chapter  iii.  of  one  member:  in  chap- 
ter iv.  of  two  members.     The  metre  of  the  fifth 


poem  consi.sts  of  three-toned  lines.  The  structure 
of  the  elegies  is  very  artificial.  The  first,  second, 
and  fourth  each  contain  twenty-two  verses,  each 
verse  beginning  with  a  different  letter  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet  arranged  in  the  usual  order 
except  that  in  i.  and  iv.  the  seventeenth  letter  of 
the  alphabet,  according  to  the  ordinary  arrange- 
ment (pe) ,  precedes  the  sixteenth  (uyin) .  Chap- 
ter iii.  follows  the  same  arrangement  as  i.  and  iv. 
multiplied  by  3 — 6G  verses  in  all.  Chapter  v. 
contains  twenty-two  verses,  but  their  initial  let- 
ters are  not  in  alphabetic  order. 

The  contents  of  the  five  elegies  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows:  (I)  Lamentation  over  the 
state  of  Jerusalem  after  the  people  had  been 
carried  captive;  its  sins  acknowledged  as  the  just 
cause  of  its  misfortunes ;  Vahweh  approached 
with  penitence  as  the  only  source  of  help.  (2) 
The  destruction  of  the  citv,  and  sufferings  of  its 
people  lamented :  false  prophets  condemned ;  Yah- 
weh again  invoked  as  alone  able  to  save.  (3) 
Description  of  the  affliction  of  the  religious  com- 
munity under  the  tvpe  of  a  single  individual,  as 
in  the  songs  of  the  'servant  of  Y'ahweh'  in  Isaiah 
(q.v. ).  The  sufferings  are  regarded  as  just  pun- 
ishments, and  the  speaker  expresses  confidence 
in  Y'ahweh's  ultimate  compassion.  (4)  Lamenta- 
tion over  present  conditions  in  contrast  with 
former  prosperity;  all  misfortune  confessed  to 
be  the  result  of  transgression  and  sin.  (5)  A 
final  appeal  to  Y'ahweh ;  the  calamities  of  the 
nation  again  recited;  the  sins  that  caused  them 
penitently  confessed:  and  Y'ahweh  entreated  to 
turn  His  people  back  to  Himself  and  to  renew 
the  blessings  they  had  formerly  enjoyed.  The 
last  verse  contains  a  sentiment  that  was  con- 
sidered to  be  of  ill  omen,  and  hence  in  reading 
the  book  it  became  customary  to  repeat  the 
preceding  verse,  which  embodies  the  appeal  for 
a  return  of  divine  grace. 

Concerning  the  authorship  and  date  of  the 
poems,  opinions  are  at  variance.  The  internal 
evidence  is  not  conclusive.  The  tradition  assign- 
ing the  entire  book  to  .Jeremiah  may  be  traced 
to  the  Septuagint,  but  it  should  be  noted  that 
not  all  manuscripts  contain  this  ascription.  The 
tradition  is  thought  by  some  to  be  based  upon 
the  late  statement  in  IT.  Chron.  xxxv.  2.5  tliat 
Jeremiah  was  the  author  of  an  elegy  upon  Kin'» 
.Josiah.  On  the  whole.  mo<lern  scholars  reject 
.Jeremiah's  authorship  of  the  book.  But  it  is 
freely  admitted  that  it  shows  influences  of  his 
style  and  thought.  Some  think  that  it  may  be 
the  work  of  a  contemporarv  (or  contemporaries). 
Others  assign  a  later  date.  The  compositions 
are  evidently  specimens  of  the  elegiac  literature 
of  the  Hebrews  (or  .Jews)  suggested  by  the 
national  catastrophe  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
post-exilic  community,  especially  during  the  first 
century-  after  the  return  and  again  under  the 
Seleucidan  rule.  Some  critics  think  that  no 
two  poems  have  the  same  author,  and  the  most 
plausible  arrangement  with  respect  to  date  is 
ii.,  iv.,  i,,  V,,  iii.  Chapters  ii.  and  iv.  have  more 
in  common  than  any  of  the  others.  Comparison 
with  sentiments  in  the  Psalms  that  belong  to 
the  later  Persian  period  speaks  in  favor  of  plac- 
ing these  two  chapters  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourtli  centurv  B.C.  There  is  no  reason  to  assume 
a  long  intenal  between  ii.  and  iv.  on  the  one  side 
and  i.  and  v.  on  the  other.  Chapter  iii,  may 
belong  to  the  age  of  Greek  supremacy. 

Consult  the  commentaries   of   Ewald,  Nagels- 
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bach,  Keil,  Payne,  Sniitli,  Chcyne,  Pluniptre, 
ami  csncciiilly  Liihr,  Die  Klayclieder  Jcrcmiiis 
{(MAi'uvjiiw.  isill-im.  For  tlio  metre,  consult 
Buddo's  articles  in  the  Zeitschrifl  fiir  alllcstit- 
menlliche  M'isscn>ichaft  (1882-94),  and  in  the 
Xeic  HoWrf  (March,  1893). 

JEREMIAH,  SiioKT  Prophecy  of.  See 
Arm  Hvi'iiA,  section  on  Old  Tcstumtnt. 

JEREMIE,  zlii'i'rft'mc'.  A  port  of  the  Repub- 
lic ot  Haiti,  nitui'.ted  on  the  north  sliore  of  the 
southwest  peninsula  of  the  island  of  Haiti.  120 
miles  west  of  Port  a>i  Prince  (Ma]):  West  Indies, 
K  5).  It  is  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
elder  Dumas.  It  has  a  poor  harbor.  It  is  the 
residence  of  a  United  States  consular  af;ent,  and 
exports  cacao.     Pojjiilation.  .'iiMKi. 

JEREZ  DE  LA  FRONTERA,  iia'r:*itli  da  la 
frfinla'ra.  or  Xkrkz.  .\  fariioiis  city  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Cadiz,  Spain,  situated  near  the  Kiver 
Guadalete.  .'i.'J  miles  by  rail,  and  14  miles  in  a 
straight  line  northeast  of  Cadiz  (Map:  Spain, 
15  4).  It  is  surrounded  by  extensive  vineyards, 
vhich  furnish  the  world-famous  sherry  wine. 
The  town  is  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the 
old  one  is  surrounded  by  tlie  remains  of  Moorish 
walls.  There  are  an  old  .Moorish  castle,  several 
theatres,  and  a  liullrinj;.  The  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  city  include  a  hi;.'li  school,  schools 
of  law,  medicine,  and  agriculture,  a  literary  and 
scientific  society,  and  a  nuinicipal  library  housed 
in  the  interesting  old  eonsistorial  |)alace.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  the  city  is  the  convent 
of  La  Cartuja,  considered  the  grandest  arrliitec- 
tural  monument  of  the  province:  it  is  surrounded 
by  fine  gardens,  the  entrance  to  which  is  in  the 
form  of  a  large  triumphal  arch.  Among  the  chief 
objects  of  interest  in  the  town  are  the  immense 
wine-cellars  or  hodciias.  in  which  are  stored  large 
ca.sks  of  sherry  and  other  wines,  which  are  ex- 
ported niostlv  to  (ireat  Britain,  the  United  States, 
and  France.  'Population,  in  1887.  01.708;  in  1000, 
(10.840.  Jerez  was  (>nee  a  Roman  colony,  and  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs  at  tlie  l)eginning  of 
the  eighth  century.  The  great  battle  in  which 
the  Saracens  overwhelmed  the  Visigoths  was 
fought  here  in  711.  In  1205  it  was  talicn  by  Al- 
fonx)  X.  of  Castile. 

JEREZ  DE  LOS  CABALLEROS,  dft  Ifts  kii'- 
Ba-lyn'r'is.  A  town  of  Southwestern  Spain  in  the 
Province  of  Radajnz,  lo  miles  from  the  Portu- 
guese frontier.  It  is  a  handsome  town,  situated 
among  the  mountains  and  surrounded  by  gardens 
and  orange  groves.  It  has  two  theatres,  two  hos- 
pitals, and  a  bull-ring.  There  are  .several  flour- 
mills  and  manufactures  of  leather,  soap,  and 
potterj-.  Population,  in  1000,  10.005.  The  town 
is  supposed  to  have  been  foiinded  by  the 
Phoenicians.  It  was  captured  from  the  Moors  by 
Alf(mso  IX.  of  Leon,  who  handed  it  over  to  the 
Knights  Templars,  whence  the  name  'Caballeros.' 
JERFALCON.  See  fiviiF.^LCON. 
JERICHATJ,  y:'i'r4-Kou,  .Iexs  Adolf  (1816- 
83).  A  Danisli  sculptor,  born  at  .\ssens  (FQnen). 
He  studied  in  his  native  country,  and  then  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  lx?came  a  pupil  of  Thorwald- 
sen.  After  his  return  he  was  made  professor  at 
the  Academy  of  Copenhagen  (1840).  His  prin- 
cipal works  are  "Hercules  and  Hebe."  "Penelope," 
"The  Panther  Hunter."  "Adam  and  F.vc  .\fterthe 
Fall,"  "Christ,"  "David."  and  the  monuments  to 
Oersted  and  .Andersen  at  Cofienhagen. — His  wife, 
EuzABETii   B.vuMAXX    (1819-81),  bom  at  War- 


saw, Poland,  was  an  excellent  genre  painter,  and 
their  son,  Harai.d  (18.J2-(8),  born  at  Copen- 
hagen, a  i)upil  of  his  mother  and  afterwards  of 
Bcnouvillc  in  ISome,  was  a  landscai)e  |)ainler  of 
some  note. 

JERICHO,  jcr'i-kri.  An  ancient  city  of  Pales- 
tine, about  fifteen  miles  east-northeast  of  .leru- 
salcm.  A  Canaanitish  city  existed  here  when 
the  Israelites  entered  Palestine,  and  .loshua  be- 
sieged, captured,  and  destroyed  it.  The  story 
of  the  attack  and  capture  are  given  in  the  Book 
of  .loshua,  chapters  ii.,  v.-vii.  .Judging  from  the 
account  of  the  spoil,  the  city  nnist  liave  been  very 
rich.  Joshua  is  said  tr)  have  prnnonnced  a  curse 
upon  whoever  should  rebuild  the  city  (vi.  20), 
which  was  disregarded  in  the  days  of  Ahab  (1. 
Kings  xvi.  34).  King  Zedekiali  was  captured  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  plains  of  .lericho  (II. 
Kings  XXV.  5).  Herod  showed  great  favor  to  the 
town  (.Iosc])hus.  Wars,  i.  21.  0).  It  was  pnjbably 
not  far  from  .lericlio  that  .Icsus  was  baptized;  as 
He  passed  tlirough  the  city  on  a  later  occasion  He 
heah'd  blind  I!artim;eus '  ( .Mark  x.  40-52).  and 
it  was  there  that  Zacch.Tus  climbed  into  the  syca- 
more tree  to  see  the  Lord  (Luke  xix.  1-8). 
Vespasian  destroyed  the  city,  but  it  w'as  rebuilt. 
In  tlie  fourth  century  there  was  a  bishopric  there. 
After  [K-riods  of  varying  prosperity,  in  the  twelfth 
century  the  town  sank  into  decay.  .Icridio  was 
situated  in  an  extremely  fruitful  district,  yield- 
ing figs,  grapes,  balsam,  honey,  etc.  .loscphus 
and  Strabo  speak  of  it  in  enthusiastic  terms.  It 
is  not  certain,  however,  that  the  reference  to  it 
as  the  city  of  palm-trees  (Dent,  xxxiv.  3:  II. 
Chron.  xxviii.  15)  is  correct.  It  is  represented 
to  day  by  a  miserable  village  of  scarcely  300  in- 
habitants, called  Er-Riha.  This  village,  how- 
ever, is  not  exactly  on  the  site  of  the  biblical  city, 
which  is  represented  liy  a  mound  still  unexca- 
vated  called  Tell  esSiiltan.  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  distant.  Near  this  mound  is  a  copious 
spring.  Aiii  es-Sultan.  which  is  ])ointed  out  as 
the  water  healed  by  Elisha  (II.  Kings  ii.  19-22). 
The  hill  Karantal  northwest  of  the  village  is  the 
traditional  place  of  the  temptation  of  .Tesus. 
There  are  many  hermits'  caves  and  chapels  there. 
Numerous  ruins  supposed  to  belong  to  Roman 
times  are  to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Er-Riha. 
Consult  Ceorge  .\dam  Smith.  Uiftoricnl  Geog- 
ru}ilni  of  the  Ihili/  Land    (London,   1897). 

JERICHO,  ROSE  OF.  A  Syrian  cruciferous 
plant.     Sec  Bosk  of  jERinio. 

JERKED  BEEF  (Cliilean  rliriniui.  dried 
beef).  Beef  preserved  by  drying  in  the  sun.  It 
is  of  Cliilcan  origin,  although  now  made  in  large 
quantities  in  Uruguay,  Argentina,  and  other 
parts  of  South  America,  where  the  vast  droves 
of  cattle  on  the  prairies  are  available  for  the 
purpose. 

JERKER.     The  river  chub.    See  Chub. 

JER  OBO'AM  I.  (Heb.  Yarub'am,  probably 
Amm  fights).  The  first  king  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Israel  (c.937-915  B.C.).  He  was  the  son  of  Nebat 
of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  had  charge,  under 
King  Solomon,  of  the  house  of  .Joseph.  He  con- 
spired against  Solomon,  but  failed  in  his  venture, 
and  was  compelled  to  flee  to  Egypt  (I.  Kings  xi. 
26-40).  The  details  of  the  movement,  which  was 
probably  instigated  by  the  restless  spirit  of  the 
nrrth  under  .lude.an  rule,  are  not  furnished. 
The  incident  of  the  prophet  .Ahijah  (I.  Kings  xi. 
29-39)    is  thought  by  critics  to  be  a  legendary 
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embellishment.  On  the  death  of  Solomon,  Jeroho 
am  letuined  Ironi  Kgjpt  and  took  tlie  lead  in 
another  revolt  at  Shechem.  Formal  demands 
were  made  of  Relioboam,  the  son  of  Solomon,  to 
reduce  the  taxes  and  otherwise  change  the  policy 
adopted  liy  his  father.  Rehoboam  naturally  re- 
fused, and  the  northern  tribe  seceded,  Jeroboam 
becoming  King  of  Israel  (I.  Kings  xii.  2-20). 
Wars  between  Jeroboam  and  Rehoboam  and  his 
successor.  Abijam,  were  frequent  (1.  Kings  xiv. 
30;  XV.  7).  The  compiler  of  the  Book  of  Kings, 
writing  from  the  exilic  point  of  view,  which  rec- 
ognized the  temple  at  Jerusalem  as  the  onlj'  le- 
gitimate centre  of  Yahweh-worship,  represents 
Jeroboam  as  fearing  defection  if  the  people  con- 
tinued to  journey  to  Jerusalem  for  worship,  and 
for  this  reason  he  set  up  a  cult  of  his  own  at 
Bethel,  and  at  Dan  (I.  Kings  xii.  26-33).  It  is 
the  opiniciu  of  scliolars  at  present,  however,  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  idea  of  centralization  of 
worship  in  one  place  did  not  exist  at  this  time, 
and  the  northern  tribes  naturally  recognized 
Bethel  and  Dan  (q.v. )  as  they  did  other  sanctu- 
aries of  the  north  as  suitable  places  of  worship. 
At  these  places  a  yearly  harvest  festivnl  was 
celebrated  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  eighth 
month,  and  Yahweh  was  worshiped  under  the 
form  of  a  golden  or  gilded  image  of  a  bull.  See 
Goi.DEX  Calf. 

JEROBOAM  II.  King  of  Israel  (c.782-741 
B.C. ) .  He  was  the  son  of  Joash  or  Jehoash, 
third  King  of  the  Jehu  dynasty.  The  account; 
of  his  reign  (II.  ICings  xiv.  23-21))  is  exceedingly 
brief,  but  shows  that  he  was  a  warrior  who  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  the  prestige  of  his  kingdom 
and  regaining  from  the  ruler  of  Aram  regions 
lost  by  his  predecessors.  Whether,  however,  he 
actually  secured  control  of  Damascus  and  Ha- 
math.  as  is  stated,  is  doubtful.  If  he  did  so, 
it  must  have  been  with  the  help  and  connivance  of 
Assyria.  The  ministry  of  Amos  and  Hosea  falls 
in  .Jeroboam's  reign,  which  must  in  every  respect 
have  been  an  eventful  one. 

JEROME',  .Jerome  Klapka  (18.59—).  An 
English  liumorist.  born  at  Walsall,  Staffordshire, 
!May  2,  ISoO.  He  was  educated  at  the  Philological 
School,  Jlarylebone.  As  a  young  man  he  was  for 
a  time  a  clerk  in  a  railroad  office,  and  later  an 
actor  at  Astley's  Theatre,  London,  and  in  the 
provincial  cities.  He  subsequently  became  in  turn 
a  journali-st,  a  teacher,  a  shorthand  writer,  and  a 
lawyer's  clerk.  A  brief  account  of  his  experi- 
ences on  the  stage  he  gave  in  On  the  Stage — and 
Off  (1888),  followed^  a  year  later  by  Stage 
Land,  dealing  with  the  conventions  of  the  drama. 
His  connection  with  the  theatre  enabled  him 
to  write  several  good  comedies  and  farces:  Bar- 
bara (1886);  Sidisrt  (1888):  Wood  linrrow 
Farm  (1891)  :  Xcic  Lamps  for  Old  (1890)  :  ilac 
Haggis  (1897);  Hiss  Hobhs  (1900).  Among 
his  clever  essays  and  sketches  or  short  stories 
are  Jdle  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow  (1st  series 
1889:  2d  series  1898)  ;  Three  Hen  in  a  Boat,  his 
most  humorous  production  (1889)  ;  yovel  Notes, 
a  brilliant  satire  on  the  motives  of  fiction  ( 1893)  ; 
Diarg  of  a  Pilgrimage,  sketches  of  an  excursion 
to  the  Oberanunergau  Passion  Play  (1891); 
John  Ingcrfield.  and  Other  Stories  (1893); 
Sketches  in  Larendar  (1897);  Observations  of 
Henry  (1901)  ;  Paul  Kclver  (1902). 

JEROME  (Lat.  Hieronijmiis.  from  Ok.  'Upw- 
ro/xos,    HicrOnymos) ,     Saint     (c. 340-420).      The 


most,  learned  of  the  early  fathers,  of  the  Latin 
Church.  H's  full  name  was  Sophronius  Eusebius 
Hieronynms,  and  he  was  born  in  Stridon,  a  town 
on  the  border  of  Dalmatia  and  Pannonia.  Pros- 
per of  Aquitania  gives  331  as  the  year  of  his 
birth,  but  that  is  probably  too  early.  Among  his 
eminent  contemporaries  were  Ambrose  and  Au- 
gustine. His  parents  were  persons  of  prominence 
and  of  propert}'.  .Jerome  was  educated  in  Rome, 
under  the  rhetorician  .Elius  Donatns.  where  his 
tastes  foretold  the  scholar;  he  began  to  gather  a 
library  by  copying  manuscripts  for  himself. 
Here  also  he  received  baptism.  His  strictly  the- 
ological studies  were  begun  in  Treves,  and  con- 
tinued in  Aquileia,  where  he  had  Rufinus  as  a 
comrade  and  friend.  Traveling  in  the  East, 
Jerome  fell  sick  (in  Syria),  and  passed  through 
a  religious  experience  in  which  he  was  led  to 
adopt  the  ascetic  life.  He  saw  a  vision,  and  heard 
a  voice  saying,  "Thou  art  not  a  CHiristian.  but  a 
Ciceronian!"  This  he  took  as  a  divine  rebuke 
of  his  fondness  for  tlie  classics,  and  he  resolved 
henceforth  to  abandon  secular  literature  alto- 
gether. But  his  writings  show  that  he  never 
really  shook  off  the  influence  of  his  classical 
training.  .Jerome's  hermit  life  began  in  374,  in 
the  desert  of  Chalcis  (the  Syrian  Tliebais) ,  where 
he  studied  Hebrew  with  a  converted  .Jew.  After 
visiting  Antioch  and  Constantinople,  where  he 
met  Gregory  of  Xazianzus,  Jerome  spent  three 
years  in  Rome  (382-385).  in  close  association 
with  Pope  Damasus,  at  whose  wish  he  commenced 
his  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Latin. 
During  these  years  he  became  acquainted  with 
certain  noble  Christian  ladies,  especially  Marcella 
and  Paula,  who  were  devoted  to  the  Church  and 
aided  it  with  their  wealth.  Paula  and  her  daugh- 
ter, Eustochium,  accompanied  .Jerome  to  the 
East,  where  they  settled  at  Bethlehem  (386). 
Here  Pauhi.  built  a  monastery  for  men,  over  which 
Jerome  presided,  and  cloisters  for  women,  which 
were  under  her  own  direction.  Jerome  spent  the 
remaining  thirty-five  years  of  his  life  here,  en- 
gaged in  study  and  writing,  in  the  practice  of 
asceticism,  and  in  theological  controversies. 

Jerome's  life  and  work  illustrate  the  combi- 
nation and  conflict  of  pagan  and  ascetic  Chris- 
tian ideas,  so  coriniion  in  the  fourth  century.  He 
has  been  described  as  a,  precursor  of  the  Human- 
ists, but  this  takes  into  account  only  one  side  of 
his  character.  He  was  also  an  exponent  of  the 
monastic  ideal  and  the  theological  controversial- 
ist, and  in  the  latter  character  sometimes  dis- 
played an  extreme  asperity.  For  the  history 
of  his  age,  Jerome's  numerous  Avritings  are  of 
the  highest  value.  His  Latin  translation  of  the 
Bible,  far  superior  to  any  of  the  Latin  version.s 
which  preceded  it,  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  Vul- 
gate. (See  Bible.)  He  also  wrote  commentaries 
on  several  books  of  the  Bible.  His  work  entitled 
Illnitrious  Men  ("De  Viris  Illustribus") .  written 
in  392,  is  .a  series  of  135  short  biographies  of 
Christian  leaders,  beginning  with  Saint  Peter  and 
ending  Avith  Jerome  himself.  It  was  largely  com- 
piled from  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eusebius. 
He  translated  and  continued  Eusebius's  Chronicle. 
(See  ErsEBius  of  C.^saee.\.)  More  than  a  hun- 
dred of  his  Letters  have  been  preserved,  in  which 
many  varying  topics  are  discussed  in  a  very  in- 
teresting and  lively  way.  This  collection  was 
much  read  thro>ighout  the  Middle  Ages.  Among 
his  ascetic  treatises  tlie  Tireniy-seeond  Epistle, 
addressed  to  Eustochium,  is  one  of  the  most  fa- 
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nious.  Other  siniilii.r  treatises  are  the  lives  of 
Paul  of  Thebes,  of  Saint  Ililarion,  and  of  Mal- 
chus,  and  tlie  bitter  polemics  against  .Tovinian 
and  \'iyilaiitius.  Jerome  became  involved  in 
warm  disputes  with  liis  old  friend  Kutinus — over 
the  tbeolopry  of  Oripen — witli  -Vufiustine,  ami 
■\vitli  the  PeUij;iana.  The  violence  of  tliese  con- 
troversies has  sometimes  so  repelled  his  readers 
that  they  have  failed  to  do  justice  to  Jerome's 
profound  learning;  and  to  his  <^reat  service  to  the 
cause  of  Christian  scholarship. 

•Jerome's  works  were  first  edited  bv  Erasmus, 
(9  vols.,  Basel,  lol(i-20).  The  best  edition  is 
by  Vallarsi  (U  vols.,  \erona,  lT.'i4-42;  Venice, 
17()()-72;  reprinted  by  Mi<;ne  in  I'atrol.  Lat.,  vols. 
x.\ii.x.\.\.) .  The  best  edition  of  the  De  Viris 
Illiislribus  is  by  Ricliardson,  in  Tcxtv  und  Uiitcr- 
suchuiif/cii,  vol.  xiv.  (Leipzi<;,  18!)(i).  An  Eng- 
lisli  translation  of  liis  jirineipal  works  is  in  The 
^rlcct  JAbrarii  of  \icrne  and  I'ost-Xicene  Fa- 
thers, edited  by  Schatr  and  Wace.  vols.  iii.  and  vi. 
(New  Vork,  18112  et  scq.).  In  general  consult: 
Kbert,  Geschiehie  drr  lAltcratur  des  Mittelaltcrs 
(Leipzig,  1S89)  :  Dill,  Roman  ftociety  in  the  Last 
Century  of  the  Westirn  Empire  (London,  1899)  ; 
Glover,  lAfc  and  Letters  in  the  Fourth  Century 
(Cambridge.  1901);  Bardenhewer,  Patroloyic 
(Freiburjr.  1001). 

JEROME  OF  PRAGUE  (  ?I410).  The  asso- 
ciate I'f  .Inhn  lluss.  lie  was  biii-n  at  Pra^nie  in 
the  latter  lialf  of  the  fourteenth  century,  .-\ftcr 
altoiKlins  tlie  university  of  liis  native  town,  he 
continued  his  studies  at  ().\ford,  Heidelberg, 
Cologne,  and  Paris.  He  took  his  master's  degree 
at  Paris,  and  taught  there  and  also  at  Cologne. 
After  a  journey  to  .Jerusalem,  he  returned  to 
Prague  in  1407,  and  began  to  introduce  the  writ- 
ings and  opinions  of  Wiclif  in  liis  native  land. 
Kis  reputation  for  learning  was  so  great  that 
his  advice  was  taken  by  Ladislas  11.,  King  of 
Pohuid.  with  res))ect  to  the  reorganization  of  the 
University  of  Cracow  in  1410.  He  entered  with 
his  whole  soul  into  the  contest  carried  on  by  his 
friend  Huss.  but  with  more  zeal  than  judgment. 
He  publicly  trampled  the  relics  under  his  feet, 
connnitled  to  prison  the  monks  who  did  not  share 
his  opinions,  and  even  ordered  one  of  them  to  be 
thrown  into  the  MoUhui.  When  Huss  was  ar- 
rested at  Constance  .Jerome  hastened  to  defend 
him;  but  not  receiving  a  safe-con<hi<'t.  for  whicli 
he  had  applied,  set  out  to  return  to  Prague.  He 
was  arrested  at  Hirschau.  April,  141.5,  and  con- 
veyed in  chains  to  Constance.  Here  he  was  east 
into  a  dungeon  and  placed  on  trial,  .\fter  some 
months'  imprisonment  he  recanted  his  opinions, 
vSeptember.  HI."),  but  in  May,  1410.  abjured  his 
recantation  willi  horror,  and  was  burned  at  the 
stake.  Mav  .'iOfli.  His  life  has  been  WTitten  by 
Heller  (Liibeck.  IS.1.5).  and.  with  that  of  Huss, 
by  Befker  (Xiirdingen.  1858).     See  Huss,  .John: 

CON.STANOE.  CoiNTlr,  OF. 

JERROLD,  jer'ohl.  Doufil..\s  Wir,Li.\M  (1S03- 
57).  .'\n  I'^nglisb  humorist,  born  in  London.  .Janu- 
ary .3.  ISO."!.  His  father  was  a  theatrical  manager 
for  several  years  at  Sheerness.  in  Kent.  Though 
Dotiglas  was  there  sent  to  sehrol.  he  mostly  edu- 
cated himself,  reading,  as  time  went  on.  T^atin, 
French.  Italian,  and  the  English  dramatists.  Jn 
emergencies  the  boy  appeared  on  t)ie  stage.  He 
took  a  child's  part  in  The  HIrnniiir.  and  acted  in 
The  Painter  of  Ohenf  in  1S3.T,  and  played  Master 
Stephen  in  Erery  Man  in  JJis  numour  in  184.5; 
but   he   disliked    acting.      In    1813    he   was   ap- 


pointed midshi|)nian  in  the  royal  navy.  After  the 
Na])oleonie  wars  lu'  found  enipbiyment  in  I.,on- 
(ion  as  a  printer's  a])prentice  and  as  compositor. 
-After  some  success  at  dramatic  criticism,  he  be- 
gan writing  for  the  stage.  His  first  comedy,  More 
Frightened  than  Hurt,  written  in  1818.  was  well 
received  at  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre,  in  1821.  Heau 
.Vfi.s/i,  a  three-act  comedy  dealing  witli  the  histiu'v 
of  the  gambler  Richard  Nash  (([.v.),  was  ])layed 
at  the  llaymarket  and  |uililished  in  1825.  Hut 
his  great  success  was  lilaelc-Eyed  Hiisan,  which 
ran  for  three  hundred  nights  at  tlie  Surrey  The- 
atre in  1829.  Thereafter  he  wrote  many  comedies 
and  farces,  among  which  are  V'idic  Works  Won- 
ders and  I'he  liubliles  of  a  Day.  In  the  meantime 
he  was  contributing  essays  and  sketches  to  the 
magazines,  from  which  he  ma<le  a  collection.  Men 
of  Charaeler  (18:18).  In  1841  be  joined  the  stalT 
of  /'h)k7i, where  first  a]ipeared  the  ]io|uilar  Caudle 
Leelurcs.  .After  several  modenitely  successful 
periodicals  of  his  own.  as  the  Shilling  Magazine 
(1845-48),  he  became  in  1852  editor  of  Lloyd's 
Weekly  Xewspaper,  which  soon  gained  public 
favor.  He  wrote  several  novels  and  tales,  among 
which  are  The  Story  of  a  Feather  (1844)  and 
The  Clironicles  of  Clovernook  (1846).  He  died 
at  Kilburn  Priory,  June  8.  1857.  Though  not  a 
great  writer,  .lerrold  was  one  of  the  most  l)rilliant 
wits  of  his  time.  Consult  Life  and  h'onifins  of 
Douqlas  Jerrold,  by  his  son,  W.  ]!.  Jerrold  (  Lon- 
don.'1859). 

JERROLD,  William  Bl.\ncii.vrd  (1820-84). 
.\n  Iviglisli  journalist  and  author,  eldest  .son  of 
Douglas  .Jerrold.  He  was  born  in  London,  De- 
cember 23,  1820.  He  studied  art  and  did  some 
good  work  in  illustration,  but  defective  sight 
compelled  Iiim  to  abandon  his  profession  for 
literature.  He  wrote  considerably  for  his  father's 
papers  and  for  other  journals  and  periodicals. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1857.  he  Ijccame 
editor  of  LhnitVs  Weekly,  a  position  that  he  held 
till  his  deatii,  .March  10,  1884.  In  this  paper 
.Jerrold  advocated  the  interests  of  the  working 
classes.  During  the  Civil  War  in  the  United 
States  he  took  the  side  of  the  North.  He  also 
had  a  leading  hand  in  founding  the  International 
Copyright  Association,  of  which  he  was  presi- 
dent. He  wrote  four  successful  comedies  and 
farces,  of  which  the  best  known  is  Cool  as  a  Cu- 
rnmher,  produced  at  the  Lveeum  Theatre  in  1851. 
Of  his  several  novels.  Up  and  Doirn  in  the  World 
(1803)  was  most  read.  Two  solid  works  from 
his  pen  are  Life  and  Remains  of  Douqkis  Jerrold 
(1859)  and  Life  of  yapoleon  III.  (4\-ols.,  1874- 
82). 

JER'SEY.  The  largest  and  southernmost  of 
the  Ch;uiiicl  Islands  (q.v. ),  lying  12  miles  ofT  the 
coast  of  France  (Map:  France,  D  2).  It  is  of 
oblong  form.  11  miles  long,  4  to  G  miles  wide, 
with  an  ar-.a  of  45  square  miles.  It  has  a  bold 
and  lofty  northern  coast,  with  picturesque  rocky 
inlets,  and  slopes  to  the  south,  east,  and  west, 
where  it  is  indented  by  large  o|)en,  sandy  liays. 
Tlie  interior  is  mostly  table-land,  weW  wooded, 
especially  in  the  valleys  along  the  many  w^inding 
streams  which  intersect  the  island.  .Jersey  is 
divided  into  12  parishes.  The  principal  town. 
Saint  Helier  (q.v.).  is  connected  by  rail  with 
Ooiey  village  and  liarbor  on  the  east,  dominated 
by  the  imp.ising  mcdi;eval  castle  of  Mont  Orgueil  ; 
and  on  the  west  with  the  small,  neat  town  of 
Saint  .\ubin,  the  line  also  nxtending  to  the  Cor- 
bi^re,    the    southwest   extremity    of    the    island. 
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where  is  a  notable  lighthouse.  A  fine  panoramic 
view  of  the  island  is  obtained  from  La  Hogue 
Bie,  or  Prince's  Tower,  a  building  raised  on  a 
prehistoric  tumulus.  .Jersey  is  famous  for  its 
breed  of  cattle.  The  island  gave  its  name  to  New 
Jersey  in  1064.  it  is  the  .seat  of  a  United  States 
consular  agent.  Population,  in  1891,  54,518;  in 
1901,  52,790.  Consult  Noury,  Gcologie  de  Jersey 
(Paris,   1887). 

JERSEY,  The.  The  hulk  of  a  C4-gun  vessel 
in  Wallabuut  Bay,  Brooklyn,  used  by  the  British 
as  a  prison  ship  during  the  Revolution.  The  ship 
was  never  cleaned,  and  for  seven  jears  was  a  cen- 
tre of  disease.  It  held  1200  prisoners.  During 
her  use  as  a  prison  ship  11,000  died  and  were 
buried  on  the  Brookh-n  shore.  In  1902  the 
sunken  hulk  was  discovered  during  operations 
connected  with  the  building  of  a  dock  on  the  spot. 

JERSEY  BLTJE.  An  American  breed  of  large 
domestic  fowls,  having  a  bluish  plumage.  The 
breast  and  'fluff'  are  light  blue;  hackle  and 
sickles,  blue-black ;  feet,  dark  blue.  They  are 
not  popular,  either  as  table  fowls  or  as  egg-pro- 
duciTS.  l)ut  are  hardy  and  easily  kept. 

JERSEY  CATTLE.     See  C.\ttle. 

JERSEY  CITY.  The  second  largest  city  of 
New  -Jeriey,  and  county-seat  of  Hudson  County; 
an  important  railroad  point,  and  a  commercial 
and  manufacturing  centre  (ilap:  New  Jersej-,  1) 
2).  It  is  on  the  jjeninsula  formed  by  the  Hud- 
son River  on  the  east  and  the  Hackensack  River 
and  Newark  Bay  on  the  west,  and  is  opposite  New 
York  City,  of  which  it  is  a  suburb,  connected 
by  steam  ferries.  The  Morris  Canal  has  its 
eastern  terminus  in  the  city.  The  Central  of 
New  Jersey,  the  Erie,  the  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  West  Sliore  railroads,  whose  depots  are  used 
by  a  number  of  other  roads,  also  terminate  here. 
The  steamers  of  several  transatlantic  steamship 
companies  sail  from  this  port. 

The  city  occupies  an  area  of  12.228  acres,  and 
includes  six  small  parks  which  comprise  about 
twenty  acres.  It  has  good  electric  railway  ser- 
vice, the  lines  connecting  with  Newark,  the 
Oranges,  Rutherford,  Passaic,  Paterson,  and 
towns  in  Bergen  County.  There  are  very  few 
unpaved  streets  in  Jersey  City.  Grand  Street,  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  and  some  of  the  avenues  on 
the  hill  section  back  of  the  main  portion  are  note- 
worthy for  beautiful  residences.  In  the  outer 
limits  of  the  city  is  the  magnificent  Hudson 
County  Boulevard,  which  extends  through  the  en- 
tire length  of  Hudson  County,  14  miles,  and  five 
miles  into  Bergen  County.  It  is  100  feet  wide, 
and  commands  a  gi-and  view  of  varied  scenery. 
Among  the  more  prominent  buildings  are  the 
city  hall,  with  a  soldiers'  and  sailors'  monument ; 
the  Fourth  Regiment  Armory;  several  new  public 
schools;  Saint  Francis,  Christ,  and  city  hos- 
pitals; the  public  library,  containing  over  100.- 
000  vohmies;  and  an  historical  museum,  in  which 
are  preserved  many  colonial  documents  of  in- 
terest. Hasbrouck'  Institute,  founded  in  1856, 
which  now  has  nearly  400  students,  and  Saint 
Peter's  College  (Roman  Catholic),  opened  in 
1878  and  at  present  attended  by  about  250  stu- 
dents, are  well-known  institutions  of  learning. 
Besides  ten  parochial  schools,  which  provide  for 
10.000  pupils,  there  are  in  the  city  27  public 
schools  with  accommodations  for  30.000  pupils 
and  having  a  property  valuation  of  S2. 500.000. 
The  average  cost  of  education  per  pupil  has  been 


found  to  be  about  .$22  annually.  There  are  sev- 
eral convents  and  a  full  equipment  of  asylums, 
homes,  and  other  charitable  institutions. 

Jersey  City  is  almost  inclosed  by  water,  thus 
affording  excellent  docking  facilities,  which,  with 
its  railroad  connections,  have  aided  its  develop- 
ment as  a  shipping  and  receiving  point,  though 
officially  it  has  no  identity  as  a  separate  port, 
since  its  returns  are  inchided  in  those  of  the 
customs  district  of  New  York.  It  has  also  large 
slaughtering  and  meat-packing  interests  and  ex- 
tensive manufactures.  The  Pennsylvania  and 
Erie  railroads  have  large  grain-elevators  here,  and 
tiiere  are  plants  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company  and  the  Lorillard  Tobacco  factories, 
which  rank  with  the  largest.  Among  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  industrial  establishments  are  soaps 
and  perfumes,  candles,  crucibles,  lead  pencils, 
patent  iron  dump-carts,  compressed  gas,  glass, 
locomotives,  railroad  cars,  iron  and  .steel,  zinc, 
copper, boilers,  planing-mill,  foundry  and  machinc- 
sliop  products,  chemicals,  paints,  oakum,  jewelry, 
and  pottery. 

The  government  of  Jersey  City  is  administered 
by  a  mayor,  chosen  every  two  years ;  a  unicameral 
council,  elected  two  from  each  ward  and  one  at 
large;  and  the  usual  administrative  officials, 
most  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  executive,  the 
city  clerk  being  elected  by  the  board  of  aldermen, 
while  the  street  and  water  board,  which  controls 
the  appointments  of  water  assessor  and  water 
registrar,  is  chosen  by  popular  election.  The 
board  of  education  consists  of  25  members,  two 
from  each  city  ward  and  one  at  large,  appointed 
by  the  executive.  The  municipal  budget  balances 
at  nearly  SS.OOO.OOO,  the  principal  items  of  ex- 
penditure being:  .$460,000  for  schools;  $375,000 
for  the  police  department,  including  iails ;  .$370.- 
000  for  the  water-works;  $360,000  for  the  care 
of  streets,  including  street  lighting  and  cleaning, 
and  garbage  removal;  and  $215,000  for  the  fire 
department. 

Population,  in  18.50,  6850;  in  1800.  29.226:  in 
1870.  82.546;  in  1880.  120.722;  in  1890.  163.003; 
in  1900,  206.433,  including  58,400  persons  of  for- 
eign birth  and  3700  of  negro  descent. 

In  1038  Abraham  Isaacson  Planck,  a  Dutch- 
man, bought  the  land  on  which  Jersey  City 
stands.  Later  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  an- 
other Dutchman,  ilichael  Pauw,  and  from  him 
the  old  name  Paulus  Hoeck,  or  Hook,  was  de- 
rived. In  1776  fortifications  were  thrown  up 
here  by  the  Americans,  but  were  captured  later 
in  the  year  (September)  by  the  British.  On 
August  19,  1779.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry  Lee, 
'Light  Horse  Harry,'  with  about  200  men,  sur- 
prised the  English  garrison,  and,  with  a  loss  of 
only  two  killi  d  and  three  wounded,  secured  159 
prisoners,  partially  destroyed  the  works,  and  re- 
turned in  safety.  The  exploit  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  feats  of  the  Revolution. 
The  British  retook  the  place,  and  remained  in 
possession  until  the  close  of  the  war.  In  1804  a 
town  was  laid  out  here  and  was  incorporated  as 
the  'City  of  .Jersey.'  In  1820  it  was  reincorpo- 
rated, this  time  as  Jersey  City,  but  did  not  be- 
come a  distinct  municipality  until  1838.  Bergen 
and  Hudson  were  annexed  in  1869,  and  Green- 
ville in  1873.  and  a  new  charter  was  secured  in 
1889.  Consult:  ^FcLean,  Historu  of  Jerseij  City 
(.Jersey  City,  1895)  ;  Eaton.  Jersey  City  and  Its 
Eixforic  fiite^  (.Jersev  Citv.  1899)  ;  and  an 
article,  "The  Capture  "of  Paulus  Hook,"  in  The 
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Historical    Magazine,    vol.    iv.,    2cl    scries    (New 
York). 

JER'SEYVILLE.  A  city  and  the  county-seat 
of  .Icrscv  County,  111..  6C  miles  southwest  of 
fSpringtield;  on  the  Chicago  and  .\lton  and  the 
Chicago,  Peoria  and  Saint  Louis  railroads 
(Map:  Illinois,  B  4).  It  has  a  public  library  and 
a  fine  court-house.  The  county  fair  jjroiuuls 
are  located  here.  The  city  is  the  centre  of  a 
fertile  asrricultural  rcpion.  and  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  prodiiee.  fruit.  <.'rain.  live  stock, 
etc.  Settled  in  1S3!I.  it  was  first  incorporated 
in  181)7.  The  jjuvernnicnt  is  adniinistercd  under 
a  revised  charter  of  1897.  which  provides  for  a 
mayor,  elected  biennially,  and  a  council.  .lersey- 
ville  owns  its  water-works.  Population,  in  ISt'O, 
3207;  in  1900,  3517. 

JERU'SALEM  (Ileb.  rrrusholaiiim,  Gk. 
'lepovaaX-^fi,  /licnnisulrm.  Lat.,  U iero.solyma) . 
The  chief  city  of  Palestine.  The  name  is  of 
great  antiquity,  being  found  on  seven  of  the 
Tell  el-Aniarna  letters  written  by  Abdi-hiba, 
ruler  of  the  city,  to  his  master,  Amenophis  IV, 
of  Egypt  c.1-400  n.c.  The  old  form  was  Urusa- 
lim.  On  the  inscriptions  of  the  Assyrian  kings 
it  is  spelled  Irusaliinniu.  The  meaning  of  the 
word  is  uncertain.  In  the  early  period  of  tlieir 
occupation  of  Canaan  the  Hebrews  also  called  it 
'the  city  of  the  .Jebnsites'  or  Mebus"  (.ludgcs  xi.\. 
10-11)."  The  fortified  part  of  the  old  .Icbusite 
citj'  was  also  called  Zion  (cf.  11.  Sara.  v.  7).  The 
city  rebuilt  on  the  old  site  by  the  Emperor 
Hadrian  (a.d.  130)  was  named  by  him  .Elia 
Capitolina,  but  the  ancient  name  continued  in 
use.  The  Mohannnedans  call  it  el-Kuds,  "the 
holy.'     See  special   map   with    P.\le.sti.\e. 

The  Modern  City.  The  dome  of  the  Church 
of  the'  Holv  Sepulchre  is  located  in  latitude 
31°  46'  45"'  N.,  longitude  35°  13'  25"  E.  The 
city  is  distant  33  miles  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  15  miles  from  the  northern  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  situated  on  a  spur 
from  the  main  ridge  or  watershed  of  Palestine, 
which  runs  out  eastward  foi*  a  mile  and  a  half, 
and  then  deflects  to  the  south  for  nearly  the  same 
distance.  On  three  sides — east,  south,  and  south- 
west— the  city  is  botuidcd  by  deep  ravines.  The 
plateau  thus  formed  was  originally  broken  by 
minor  valleys  and  hills.  The  highest  summit 
was  at  the  southwest  angle.  Between  this  broad 
western  hill  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  spur 
was  a  valley — the  Tyropceon  (i.e.  'the  cheese- 
makers').  The  eastern  hill,  with  several  distinct 
summits,  was  somewhat  long  and  narrow,  sinking 
rapidly  at  its  southern  end.  The  three  valleys, 
the  Kidron  on  the  east,  the  Tyropceon  in  the 
middle,  and  that  of  HImiom  on  the  stmth  and 
west  of  the  western  Ijill,  iniite  southeast  of  the 
city.  At  their  junction  the  elevation  is  about 
2000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  summit  of  the 
western  hill  is  over  2500  feet  above  sea-level, 
that  of  the  eastern  somewhat  less.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  Tyropfpon  and  several  minor 
ravines  are  now  almost  entirely  obliterated  by 
the  accumulated  rulibish  of  3000  years'  checkered 
history.  The  climate  of  the  city  is  not  unhe.alth 
ful,  but  the  un.satisfactory  sanitary  conditions 
produce  frcnuent  outbreaks  of  fever  and  other 
epidemics.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is 
about  62°.  the  extremes  l)eing  25°  and  112°.  The 
annual  rainfall  averages  a  little  over  23  inches. 
Jerusalem   proper  is  surrounded  by  a  long  and 


tortuous  wall,  built  by  Solinuin  the  Magnificent 
in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
practically  coinciding  with  tlie  fortifications  of 
the  city  at  tlic  time  of  the  Crusades.  Tlic  wall  is 
surmounted  by  thirty-eight  towers,  and  is  pierced 
by  eight  gates,  of  which  the  most  important  are 
the  .latVa  Gate  in  the  west,  the  Damascus  (iate 
in  the  norlb\v<'st,  and  the  newly  opened  (Jatc  of 
Abdul-IIamid,  a  short  distance  north  of  tha 
Jatl'a  Gate.  Tlie  inner  city  is  divided  into  four 
parts.  The  Mohammedans  occupy  the  north- 
eastern and  largest  [)ortion  adjoining  the  Ilaram 
csh-Slicrif;  tlic  .\rnicnians  live  in  the  soutlnvest; 
the  Jews  in  the  southeast,  and  the  Christians  in 
the  northwest  adjoining  the  outer  city.  The 
town  is  laid  o\it  irregxilar'y  and  the  space  un- 
etpuilly  distributed.  The  streets  are  narrow, 
tortuous,  and  dirty.  The  .Jerusalem  of  the  jiresent, 
with  its  mercantile  houses,  hotels,  stores,  various 
educational  and  pliilanthropical  institutions,  has 
very  little  suggesting  the  city  of  the  past.  The 
historical  interest  of  the  city  centres  around 
the  Haram  esli-Sherif  (the  site  of  the  Temple; 
see  Temple  at  .Itxf.SALE.\r;  Omar,  Mosque 
OF),  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and 
the  Via  Dolorosa  (q.v. ).  Of  the  modern  re- 
ligious edifices  may  be  mentioned  the  Tjatin 
Patriarchal  Church,  the  German  CInirch  of  tlie 
Redeemer,  the  French  Church  of  Saint  Anne, 
the  Coptic  and  the  Franciscan  monasteries, 
and  the  Armenian  patriarchal  buildings.  The 
outer  town,  which  has  grown  up  since  1858  to 
the  northwest  of  the  old  city,  contains  many 
Christian  churches  and  hospices,  hospitals, 
schools,  missions,  monasteries,  as  well  as  con- 
sulates and  many  private  residences.  In  the 
neighborhood  are  a  number  of  .Jewish  colonies. 
In  reganl  to  sanitary  conditions  the  outer  city 
is  not  above  ■lerusaleni  proper.  The  city  is  con- 
nected by  carriage-roads  with  .Taflfa.  licthlcbcm, 
Hebron,  and  .Jericho,  and  by  a  narrow-gauge 
railway  line  (54  miles)  operated  by  a  French 
Kimpany,  with  .Jafl"a.  The  chief  industrj'  of 
Jenisalem  is  the  manufacture  of  articles  from 
olive-wood  and  mothcr-ot-pearl.  The  trade  is 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  .Tews.  Administra- 
tively the  city  is  the  capital  of  a  sanjak.  and  has 
two  councils,  in  wdiich  the  recognized  religious 
communities  are  represented.  Jerusalem  is  the 
seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic,  a  Greek  Catholic,  and 
an  Armenian  patriarch,  an  Anglican  bishop,  and 
numerous  consuls.  The  pennanent  population  is 
estimated  at  50.000  to  00.000.  of  whom  the  .Jews 
constitute  over  one-half,  the  Jlohaniuicdans  c.x- 
(-Ceding  7000,  and  the  Christians  numbering  over 
10.000.  The  annual  number  of  pilgrims  and 
tourists  is  estimated  at  an  aver.age  of  15,000. 

The  Axcient  and  JIedi.eval  City.  Of  the 
history  of  .Jerusalem  up  to  the  time  of  David 
vei-v-  little  is  know'n.  The  notices  in  the  Tell  el- 
-Xmama  letters  and  the  statement  in  Gen.  xiv. 
18  only  show  that  it  was  a  place  of  some  impor- 
tance long  before  the  Hebrew  occupation.  The 
account  of  the  conquest  of  the  region  south  of 
.Jerusalem  by  the  tribe  of  .Judah  (.Judges  i.  8.  21, 
in  which  verse  8  seems  to  be  a  late  gloss,  and 
verse  21  is  to  be  corrected  according  to  .Joshua 
XV.  03 )  shows  that  the  city  was  too  strongly 
fortified  to  be  taken.  With  this  the  other  ancient 
reference  (Judges  xix.  10-12)  agrees.  It  re- 
mained a  .Jebusite  city  until  its  capture  by 
David.  Its  King.  Adoni  Zedek.  was  captured,  it 
is  true,  bv  •Joshua   at  the  battle   of  Makkedah 
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(Joshua  X.  5-26),  but  the  city  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Canaanites. 

When  David  became  King  over  all  Israel  (II. 
Sam.  V.  1  sqq. ),  he  discerned  the  advantages  of 
Jerusalem,  and  detennined  to  make  it  his  capital 
and  sanctuary,  lie  succeeded  in  taking  it  from 
the  Jebusites,  and  at  once  set  about  improving 
and  fortifying  it  as  the  seat  of  his  kingdom  (II. 
Sam.  V.  6-12).  Soon  after  he  removed  thither 
the  ark  of  Jehovah  from  its  obscurity  at  Kirjath- 
Jearim  (II.  Sam.  vi.).  On  the  basis  of  the  de- 
scription by  .Jose])hus  ( Wars,  V.  iv.  1 )  the  long 
current  opinion  has  \>een  that  the  citadel  taken  by 
David  and  the  city  which  he  walled  and  imj^roved 
occupied  the  high  southwestern  hill.  But  excava- 
tions and  discoveries  of  remains  of  old  walls  and 
other  ancient  structures  during  the  past  forty 
years  have  resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  a 
body  of  evidence  w'hich  necessitates  an  entirely 
dift'erent  view.  This  newer  view  alone  agrees  with 
the  incidental  topographical  notices  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  citadel  of  the  .Jebusites  was  on 
Ophel,  the  southern  part  of  tlie  eastern  hill,  east 
of  the  Tvropteon  Valley.  Between  it  and  the  other 
summit  to  the  north,  then  used  as  a  threshing- 
floor  (ef.  II.  Sam.  xxiv.  15-2.5;  I.  Chron.  .xxi.  18- 
30;  -xxii.  1;  II.  Chron.  iii.  1),  lay  a  ravine,  after- 
wards gradually  filled  up  by  later  building  opera- 
tions. It  was  thus  isolated  on  all  sides.  At  the 
foot  of  its  eastern  slo]*  was  the  only  natural 
spring  in  the  vicinitv,  anciently  called  Gihon  (I. 
Kings  i.  .33.  38,  45;  11.  Chron.'  xxxii.  30;  xxxiii. 
30),  afterwards  named  the  Virgin's  Fountain, 
while  the  surrounding  hills  and  valleys  were 
waterless.  The  slopes  were  steep  and  easily  forti- 
fied. The  exact  location  of  David's  palace  and 
other  buildings  (cf.  Xeh.  iii.  10)  is  not  kno\^Ti, 
nor  the  extent  of  the  fortifications  built  by  him. 
This  hill,  called  Zion.  now  became  knowii  also  as 
the  City  of  David.  It  is  proliable  that  the  Tyro- 
poeon  Valley  (o  the  west  and  the  southern  and 
eastern  slopes  of  the  western  hill  were  settled  to 
some  extent.  David  or  Solomon  may  have 
thrown  a  w.ill  (the  first  wall  of  .Josephus)  about 
these  settlements,  though  no  satisfactory  evidence 
of  this  is  at  hand.  This  wall  ran  about  due  west 
from  the  southwest  corner  of  the  tejnple  hill  as 
far  as  the  northwest  corner  of  the  western  hill ; 
then,  turning  southward,  and  swinging  around 
the  southern  slnjies  of  this  hill,  it  crossed  over  to 
the  south  of  Opliel.  there  joining  the  fortifications 
of  the  City  of  David.  Tlie  chief  feature  of 
David's  fortifications  was  'Millo'  (probably  a 
massive  tower),  often  mentioned,  but  not  yet 
identified. 

What  David  began  his  son  Solomon  enlarged. 
On  the  liill  north  of  the  somewhat  small  and 
unpretentious  palace  of  David  he  built  a  series 
of  buildings  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  hitherto 
unknown  in  Israel.  After  the  necessary  leveling 
of  the  surface,  which  involved  the  partial  filling 
up  of  the  ravine  Ijctween  Zion  and  the  northern 
hill,  and  the  laying  of  the  substructures,  espe- 
cially heavy  retaining  walls  on  the  south  face 
of  the  north  hill,  Solomon  built  (1)  a  new  royal 
palace  with  its  adjuncts,  and  (2)  a  .sanctuary  or 
temple.  The  palace  was  a  complex  of  buildings 
consisting  nf  the  'house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon,' 
constructed  of  cedar  pillars  and  beams.  50  cubits 
wide.  100  long,  and  .30  high,  a  throne-hall, 
30  X  50  cubits,  with  porticoes,  and  the  palace 
proper  or  royal  dwelling:  somewhere  near  were 
apartments  built  for  his  Egyptian  queen  and  also 


the  prison  ( Jer.  xxxii.  2;  Neh.  iii.  25-27).  These 
buildings  were  arranged  in  the  order  given  from 
south  to  north,  the  hou.se  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon 
being  nearest  David's  old  palace,  the  royal  dwell- 
ing being  nearest  the  temple.  They  were  not  all 
on  the  same  level,  but  were  on  successive  terraces, 
the  palace  occupying  tlie  highest.  On  a  still  higher 
elevation  than  the  palace  were  the  courts  and 
buildings  of  the  temple.  The  temple  was  built 
on  the  site  of  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah  (I. 
Chron.  xxii.  1 ) .  Tlie  main  building  was  of  great 
beauty,  though  comparatively  small  (20  X  00 
cubits ) ,  of  stone  and  cedar.  At  the  entrance 
stood  two  large  bronze  pillars  of  symbolic  sig- 
nificance (T.  Kings  vi.  and  vii.  13-50).  It  was 
surrounded  with  .a  court  in  which  were  the  altar 
of  burnt  off'erings  and  the  great  molten  sea  or 
reservoir  (I.  Kings  vii.  9-12;  13-47).  A  passage- 
way led  from  the  court  to  the  palace  below  (I[. 
Kings  xi.  13.  16;  xvi.  18).  At  the  dedication  of 
the  tem])le  the  ark  was  "brought  up'  from  the 
City  of  David  (I.  Kings  viii.  1,  3;  cf.  i.x.  24)  to 
tlie  new  sanctuary.  To  the  temple  mount  now 
considered  the  dwelling-place  of  Yaliweh,  Israel's 
God,  the  name  Zion  was  transferred  (cf.  Amos 
1,  2;  Micah  iv.  2;  Isa.  viii.  18,  etc).  The 
temple  and  palace  area  was  encircled  by  a  strong 
v.all.  The  city  of  Solomon  was  thus  larger  and 
more  magnificent  than  that  of  David.  The  great 
buildings  and  main  fortifications  were  mostly,  if 
not  entirely,  on  the  ea.stern  hills.  Thence  the  city 
gradually  spread  westward,  covering  the  slopes 
of  the  Tyropoeon  Valley  and  the  western  hills. 
U'ith  the  secession  of  the  northern  tribes  from 
the  rule  of  the  House  of  David  (c.033  B.C.)  Jeru- 
salem's importance  was  diminished.  For  nearly 
two  centuries  it  was  barely  able  to  hold  its  own. 
It  was  captured  several  times,  and  not  until  the 
prosperous  reigns  of  Uzziah  and  his  son  Jothaiu 
(II.  Chron.  xxvi.,  xxvii.)  were  extensive  improve- 
ments undertaken.  They  greatly  strengthened 
the  fortifications  i^y  building  strong  towers  near 
tlie  gates  and  at  tlie  comers  of  the  wall.  Heze- 
kiah  (c.  720-089  n.c),  seeing  the  necessity  of 
preparing  for  a  conflict  with  Assyria,  paid  espe- 
cial attention  to  the  fortifications  and  the  Avater- 
supply.  In  place  of  the  extra-mural  surface 
conduit  that  conducted  the  waters  of  Gihon  along 
the  eastern  and  then  across  to  the  western  side 
of  Ophel  he  liad  an  underground  conduit  tunneled 
a  distance  of  1700  feet  to  convey  the  water  of 
Gihon  to  the  pool  or  reser\'oir  of  Siloam.  on  the 
southwest  slope  of  Ojihel.  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Tvropoeon  Valley.  This  conduit  was  discovered 
in  1886  by  Dr!  Schick.  About  25  feet  trom 
the  Pool  of  Siloam  an  old  Hebrew  inscription 
tells  of  the  meeting  of  the  two  parties  of  work- 
men working  toward  each  other  in  constructing 
the  tunnel.  (See  Siloam.)  The  pool  was  hewn 
out  of  the  rock  and  measured  71  feet  north  and 
sfrutli  by  75  feet  east  and  west.  Stone  steps  led 
down  to  it.  Lower  down  the  valley  Hezekiah 
constnicted  a  second  reservoir  to  hold  the  over- 
flow of  Siloam.  Walls  and  fortifications  for  the 
jirotecticn  of  these  works  were  also  erected  (cf. 
Isa.  xxii.  7-11 ;  II.  Kings  xx.  20;  II.  Chron.  xxxii. 
5;  II.  Kings  xx\f.  4).  Doubtless,  the  city  by  this 
time  contained  numerous  cisterns  for  holding 
surface  water.  The  surplus  waters  of  Siloam 
were  used  for  the  King's  gardens  about  tlie 
southern  slope  of  Ophel.  and  the  underground 
drainage  of  the  three  valleys  filled  a  spring  or 
well  at  the  junction  of  the  Hinnom  and  Kidron 
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valleys  called  En  Rogel  (Job's  or  Joab's  well). 
Seiiiiaoherib  did  not  lay  regular  siege  to  Jerusa- 
liiii.  and  for  nearly  a  iumdred  years  after  Heze- 
Iciali  Ibf  city  «ns  in  oonipanitive  peace.  Samaria 
had  been  ea|)tnred  in  n.c.  722,  and  .Jernsalem  was 
now  without  a  rival  in  Palestine,  though  Judah 
was  but  a  vassal  State  of  the  Assyrian  Empire. 
The  city  grew ;  in  the  reign  of  .Josiiili  ( ii.c.  039- 
(iOS)  we  read  of  a  "second  quarter'  of  the  town 
(  U.  Kings  xxii.  14,  Zeph.  i.  10)  and  the  mention 
of  numerous  gates  in  .Icreniiah  and  in  Xeliemiah's 
account  of  his  reconstruction  of  the  old  walls 
makes  it  likely  that  by  the  time  of  the  capture 
by  Xebiichadnezzar  tlie  city  wall  inclosed  the 
'second  quarter'  as  well  as  the  southwestern  and 
eastern  hills.  This  wall,  perhaps  begun  by  Heze- 
kiah  (see  above),  probably  extended  westward 
from  the  temple  area,  which  was  already  well 
fortified,  along  the  line  of  .Josephus's  second  wall 
(H'ors,  V.  iv.  2).  After  submitting  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, H.c.  597,  the  city  rebelled,  and  in  587-.5S;> 
sustained  a  long  and  terril)le  siege  of  one  year 
five  months  and  seven  days.  On  its  capture  the 
temple  was  burned,  the  walls  broken  down,  the 
city  laid  in  ruins,  and  the  best  part  of  the  popu- 
lation deported.  (II.  Kings  xxiv.  and  xxv.;  also 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  passini.) 

For  fifty  years  the  city  was  a  desolation.  In 
B.C.  530  Cyrus  gave  permission  to  the  .Jews  in 
Babylonia  to  return  to  Palestine.  Upward  of 
50.000  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity. 
But  as  the  royal  decree  bad  contained  no  pennis- 
sion  to  rebuild  the  city  walls,  the  second  temple, 
on  the  same  site  as  the  old  one.  but  less  preten- 
tious, and  completed  about  51(>.  wa.s  at  first 
without  walls  (Ezra  i.-vi. ;  also  Haggai  and  Zech. 
i.-viii.) .  Xo  permanent  success  in  walling  the  city 
that  again  began  to  grow  up  near  the  temple  was 
achieved  until  the  arrival  of  Xchemiah  (e.445 
n.c.)  as  royal  Governor.  This  energetic  man  re- 
traced and  rebuilt  the  old  wall  of  pre-exilic  days, 
in  the  remarkably  short  time  of  fifty-two  days, 
putting  the  whole  available  population  at  work. 
He  also  ccmipleted  a  fortification  near  the  tem- 
ple— [jrobably  the  Baris  (of  Joseplnis)  after- 
v.ards  made  over  by  Herod  into  the  great  castle 
of  Antonia.  The  description  contained  in  Xeh. 
ii.  12-16  and  ili.  is  an  invaluable  source  for  the 
topography  of  the  old  city,  but  details  must  be 
omitted  here.  The  city  area  thus  walled  in  being 
sparsely  inhabited.  Xeheniiah  persuaded  many  to 
take  up  their  residence  there  (xi.  1  sqq.).  The 
Law-book  publicly  read  by  Ezra  was  adopted 
as  the  constitution  of  the  community.  This  act 
completed  the  transition  from  the  old  Hebre'V 
leligion  to  .Tudaism.  and  of  .Tudaism  Jerusalem 
now  became  the  head.  Foreigners  were,  as  far  as 
possible,  excluded  from  citizenship.  (See  Ezra 
ix.-x.  and  Xeh.  ix.-xiii.)  In  Xchcmiah's  restora- 
tion the  old  palaces  of  David's  city  were  not 
rebuilt. 

From  Xehemiah  to  Alexander's  conquest  of  the 
East,  Jenisalem  enjoyed  a  century  of  quiet  pros- 
perity under  Persian  rule.  AYhether  the  con- 
queror visited  the  city  is  doubtful.  For  a  hun- 
dred years  after  .Alexander.  .Jerusalem  was  sub- 
ject to  Egypt,  and  though  Ptolemy  I.  is  .said  to 
have  worked  some  devastation  (.Tosephus,  Ant., 
xii.  1)  this  century  wa.s  one  of  prosperity.  The 
high  priest  Simon  II.  (c.  220-200  B.C.)  was  an 
able  ruler  and  did  much  to  improve  the  city 
(see  Ecclus.  I.  I-4I.  In  n.c.  107  .Ternsalem 
passed  to  the  control  of  the  Gr:eco-Syrian  King- 


dom of  Antioch.  The  growth  of  a  liberal  Hellen- 
istic party  in  .Jerusalem  and  the  opposition  it 
stirred  up  led  to  troublous  times.  At  the  acces- 
sion of  Antiochus  1\'.  Epi])hancs,  u.c.  175,  a 
member  of  the  pro-Greek  party,  was  appointed 
high  priest  and  a  gymnasium  was  erei^lcd  in 
Jerusalem.  These  measures  enraged  the  con- 
servative element,  and  so  bitter  was  the  ojiposi- 
tion  that  Antiochus  IV.  in  B.C.  lliS  determined 
to  ]uit  an  end  to  the  Jewish  faith.  Great  mas- 
sacres took  place  in  Jerusalem,  the  walls  were 
broken  down,  a  strong  fortress,  built  on  the  site 
of  the  old  City  of  David,  was  filled  with  a  Syrian 
garrison,  and  finally,  in  December.  108,  the  teni- 
I)le  was  detilcil,  the  altar  polluted  l)y  sacrifice  of 
swine  and  by  the  erection  thereon  of  an  altar 
(or  statue)  to  Jupiter.  This  was  the  'abomina- 
tion of  desolation'  (cf.  Dan.  xi.  31:  I.  Mace.  i. ; 
II.  Mace,  iii.-vii.:  and  .Josephus.  Ant.,  XII.  v. 
1-4).  After  the  first  victories  of  .ludas  Macca- 
bicus  and  his  brothers,  the  temjjle  was  purified, 
worship  restored  (B.C.  11)5),  and  the  temple  hill 
strongly  fortified.  In  B.C.  142  the  Syrian  garri- 
ion  evacuated  the  fortress  of  the  Citv  of  David, 
south  of  tlie  temple  (I.  Jlace.  xiii.  49-53).  The 
Jews,  under  the  leadership  of  Simon  Maccaboeus, 
now  restored  and  greatly  strengthened  the  old 
walls  (I.  JIacc.  xiv.  37).  One  great  change  was 
wrought  by  Sinum  in  the  general  ajipcarance  of 
the  city.  The  hill  on  wliieh  the  old  City  of  David 
had  stood  was  leveled  and  greatly  reduced  in 
height  so  as  to  make  the  tenqih'  hill  conunand 
the  whole  eastern  part  of  the  city.  The  result 
was  that  the  ravine  between  the  two  eastern  hills 
was  now  entirely  filled  up,  and  its  existence  was 
soon  entirely  forgotten.  (.Joscjihus.  llVir.s.  V. 
iv.  1,  according  to  the  correct  interpretation.) 

Under  the  Asmoncans  .Jerusalem  entered  on  an 
unprecedented  era  of  pros]ierity.  It  was  now  the 
great  pilgrim  shrine  of  the  .Jewish  world.  A 
palace  was  built  on  the  hills  west  of  the  temple 
mount,  the  Tyropa'on  Valley  being  bridged  to 
permit  of  easy  access  to  the  temple.  The  Bira 
northwest  of  the  t<'mple  was  also  greatly 
strengthened.  The  capture  of  the  city  by  Pom- 
pey,  B.C.  G3.  entailed  no  serious  disaster.  The 
acme  of  prosperity  was  attained  under  Herod 
the  CJreat  (B.C.  37).  Besides  a  complete  reeon- 
stniclion  of  the  temple  on  a  scale  trulj'  mag- 
nificent, involving  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums 
of  money,  he  built  the  Xystus,  an  open  place  sur- 
rounded by  a  gallery  beneath  the  palace  of  the 
.^-smoneans.  his  own  great  palace  on  the  north- 
western part  of  the'  western  hill,  with  its  three 
massive  towers  Phasael,  Hippicus.  and  ilariamne, 
the  large  reservoir  Amygdalon  north  of  the  pal- 
ace, a  hippodrome  probably  south  of  the  temple 
mount,  and  a  theatre  somcwliere  in  the  south 
part  of  the  city.  In  addition  to  these  great 
works  many  minor  improvements  were  made, 
such  as  paving,  draining,  leveling,  and  the  gen- 
er.al  strengthening  of  the  fortilicaf ions.  Other 
improvements  were  undertaken  after  Herod's 
day,  such  as  the  palaces  built  by  the  royal  family 
of  Adiabene  on  the  southern  extension  of  the 
temple  hill  (.Tosephus.  iror.?,  IV.  ix.  11;  V.  vi. 
1;  VI.  vi.  3).  the  enlargement  of  the  Asinonean 
palace  by  .'\grippa  II.  A.n.  02  (.Josephus.  Ant..  XX., 
viii.  11)  and  the  third  wall,  begun  by  Agrippa 
I.  (a.d.  41-44).  completed  shortly  before  the  siege 
by  the  Romans,  rendered  necessary  by  the  growth 
of  the  city  to  the  northwest  and  north.  Such 
was    the    Jenisalem    of    New    Testament    times. 
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According  to  Joseplius  the  different  quarters  of 
the  city  were  known  as  ( 1 )  the  upper  city,  i.e. 
the  hij;li  southwest  hill;  (2)  the  temple  area; 
(3)  the  lower  city  or  Akra,  the  portion  of  the 
eastern  hill  south  of  the  temple  hill;  (4)  the 
'new  city.'  or  Bezetha,  i.e.  the  quarter  north  of 
the  temple  hill;  .ind  (5)  the  "northern'  quarter, 
i.e.  north  of  the  old  (first)  wall  and  west  of  the 
temple.     Cf.  .Josephus,  Hoes,  V.  iv.  1. 

This  city  with  its  beautiful  palaces  and  more 
beautiful  temple  was  laid  in  ruins  in  the  terrible 
siege  and  capture  by  the  Romans  under  Titus, 
A.D.  70  fcf.  Josephus,  TPars,  Books  V.,  VI.,  and 
VII.,  i.  1).  Only  a  few  remnants  of  the  western 
fortifications  were  left  standing.  With  this 
catiistrophe  the  history  of  ancient  .Jerusalem 
came  to  its  close. 

The  History  .iXD  Topogk.\pht  of  JIodees 
JERUS-4I.EM.  For  sixty  years  .Jerusalem  was  prac- 
tically in  ruins.  About  1.30  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
visited  it  and  determined  to  rebuild  it.  The 
desperate  rebellion  of  the  .Jews  under  Bar  Cochba 
led  him  to  make  it  a  pagan  city  and  prohibit  all 
Jews  from  entering  it.  The  new  city  was  called , 
.Elia  Capitolina.  The  wall  with  which  Hadrian 
encircled  it  was,  in  general,  on  the  line  of  the 
old  ^^all,  except  on  the  south,  where  it  left  a 
large  portion  of  the  old  city,  including  the  whole 
ot  the  'City  of  David,'  outside  the  inclosure.  The 
rebuilding  caused  a  great  change  in  the  levels, 
owing  to  the  vast  accumulation  of  rubbish  ren- 
dering the  whole  surface  more  uniform  than  that 
of  the  old  city  had  been.  In  some  places  the 
former  city  was  buried  to  a  depth  of  80  feet, 
making  identifications  of  many  ancient  places 
uncertain,  if  not  impo.ssible. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  city  from  Hadrian  to 
Constant  ine  the  Great.  The  pagan  population 
was  gradually  supplemented  by  Christians.  With 
the  recognition  of  Cliristianity  as  the  religion  of 
the  Empire,  pilgrims  began  to  flock  to  Jerusalem 
to  visit  the  holy  places.  The  Church  of  tlie  Holy 
Sepulchre  (see  Holt  Sepulchre)  was  built  by 
Constantine's  orders.  Other  buildings  of  like 
character  were  added  as  the  centuries  went  by. 
Jerusalem  became  a  Christian  city,  the  favorite 
resort  of  religious  devotees  from  all  quarters  of 
Cliristendom.  Among  the  noteworthy  buildings 
belonging  to  this  period,  the  Church  of  Saint 
Stephen,  north  of  the  city,  built  by  the  Empress 
Eudoeia  (4.50-460),  who  .also  rebuilt  the  ancient 
southern  wall,  and  the  great  Church  of  Saint 
Mary  on  the  temple  hill,  built  by  .Justinian, 
c.53'2,  desene  mention. 

The  Christian  city,  after  being  captured  by  the 
Persians  under  Khosru  in  G14,  but  recovered 
by  the  Emperor  Heraclius  in  628.  was  taken  by 
the  Moslems  in  637  luider  the  Caliph  Omar. 
The  Christians  were  treated  leniently.  A  wooden 
mosque,  'The  Dome  of  the  Rock,'  was  erected  by 
Omar  on  the  site  nf  the  ancient  temple.  This  was 
replaced  in  601  by  a  splendid  stone  building  by 
Abd  al-Malik.  This  has  been  repaired  many 
times.  When,  in  969,  the  Egyptian  Fatimite 
Caliphs  became  rulers  of  .Jerusalem,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Christian  population  became  more 
serious.  The  Seljulc  Turks  conquered  the  city 
in  1077  and  their  maltreatment  of  Christians  was 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  Crusades.  In  1099 
the  Crusaders,  under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and 
others,  gained  possession  of  the  city.  ^Moslems 
and  Jews  were  severely  treated.  .Terusalem  was 
once  more  a  Christian  citv.     The  churchmen  of 


the  crusading  forces  immediately  set  about  the 
election  of  a  patriarch,  probably  expecting  the 
temporal  dominion  to  go  « ith  the  spiritual ;  but 
tlie  secular  princes  insisted  on  the  choice  of  a. 
king.  The  crown  was  declined  by  Raymond  of 
Toulouse,  and  possibly  also  by  Robert  of  Nor- 
mandy. Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was  the  final  choice, 
though  he  refused  to  wear  ''a  crown  of  gold  in 
the  place  wliere  his  .Saviour  had  worn  a  cromi 
of  thorns,"  and  called  himself  simply  protector 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  new  State  won  its 
first  victoiy  at  Ascalon  a  few  days  later,  and 
was  soon  fully  organized  with  Western  laws. 
Godfrey  died  in  a  j'ear,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  Baldwin,  Count  of  Edessa,  He  suc- 
ceeded in  enlarging  his  kingdom  by  the  conquest  of 
Arsuf  and  Cifisarea  in  1101,  of  Acre  (Ptolemais) 
in  1104,  of  Tripolis  in  1109,  and  of  Berytus  and 
Sidon  in  1110.  The  other  Christian  lordships  of 
the  East  acknowledged  him  definitely  as  their 
suzerain.  He  died  on  his  way  back  from  an 
expedition  against  Egypt  in  1118,  designating  as 
his  successor  his  brother  Eustaehe,  or,  failing 
him,  liis  cousin.  BaldAvin  of  Edessa.  The  latter 
being  on  the  spot,  the  barons  decided  to  avoid 
an  interregnum  by  crowning  him  at  once.  Bald- 
win II.  also  extended  the  boundaries  of  his  king- 
dom. In  1124,  witli  Venetian  aid,  he  made  the 
important  conquest  of  Tyre.  His  reign  was  a 
constant  series  of  conflicts;  but  before  his  death, 
in  1131,  the  Kingdom  reached  the  height  of  its 
power.  None  the  less,  its  existence  w'as  pre- 
carious: the  feudal  system,  which  had  been  a 
help  in  its  establisliment,  now  tended  to  dissen- 
sion, and  under  the  next  King,  Fulk  of  Anjou 
(1131-43),  the  decline  began.  During  the  minor- 
ity of  Baldwin  III.  (1143-62)  Edessa  was  con- 
quered and  destroyed,  30.000  Christians  being 
slaughtered,  'the  news  of  this  disaster  called 
out  the  Second  Crusade,  which  did  nothing  to 
strengthen  the  Kingdom.  Amalric  (1162-73)  at- 
tempted the  conquest  of  Eg\-pt,  but  was  opposed 
by  Saladin,  who  was  now  rising  to  .supremo 
power  among  the  iloslems.  In  the  reign  of  Guy 
of  Lusignan.  whose  title  came  through  his  wife, 
Sibylla,  mother  of  Baldwin  V..  Saladin  defeated 
the  Christian  army  in  the  decisive  battle  of 
Tiberias,  and  on  October  2,  1187,  took  Jerusa- 
lem, and  cast  down  the  cross  from  the  ilosque  of 
Omar.  The  titular  kingship  came  in  122.5  by 
marriage  to  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  who  se- 
cured possession  of  the  city  (except  two  masques) 
by  a  treaty  with  the  Sultan  Kameel  in  1229;  but, 
owing  to  his  conflict  with  the  Holy  See.  he  was 
obliged  to  crown  himself,  not  a  single  ecclesiastic 
being  willing  to  sanction  his  title.  In  1244  the 
city  was  stormed  by  the  Kharezmians.  and  passed 
finally  out  of  Christian  hands;  and  the  fall  of 
Acre,  in  1291,  was  the  definite  close  of  the  real 
history  of  the  Kingdom.  The  title  of  King  of 
.Jerusalem,  however,  was  for  a  long  time  borne 
by  the  kings  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  from  whom  it 
passed  to  the  House  of  Lorraine,  and  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Maria  Theresa  (1736)  to  the  Haps- 
burgs.  The  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.  (1S35-4S) 
finally  renounced  it.  For  further  details  on  the 
mediaeval  history,  see  Crusades;  and  consult  the 
authorities  there  referred  to. 

Though  .Jerusalem  was  in  .a  sense  the  mother 
of  all  the  Christian  churches,  the  circumstances 
of  its  history  accounted  for  its  being  long  sub- 
jected to  the  metropolitan  authority  of  other 
churches — to  that  of  Coesarea  from  the  rebuilding 
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of  the  new  city  of  .'EUa  in  tlie  second  century. 
But  in  llie  fourth  and  fifth  its  bishops,  mindful 
of  tlic  traditional  dimity  of  their  see,  whose 
primacy  of  honor  had  licen  acknowledged  by  the 
Council  of  Nica-a,  strove  to  acquire  patriarchal 
rank.  Tlie  effort  was  finally  successful  at  the 
Council  of  Ephesus  in  tol.  though  tlie  newly  es- 
tablished patriarch  was  obliged  to  be  content 
with  the  last  place  among  the  five.  The  pa- 
triarchate shared  the  fortunes  of  the  city,  and 
with  the  rest  of  the  East  fell  away  from  Rome. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  a  (Jreek  patriarch, 
with  a  comparatively  small  number  of  subjects, 
divided  into  thirteen  archbishoprics.  On  the 
conquest  of  the  city  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  a 
Latin  patriarchate  was  established,  practically 
coterminous  with  the  new  Kingdom.  But  when 
the  Kingdom  fell,  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
could  not  long  be  maintained.  The  Latin  pa- 
triarchs were  finally  driven  to  reside  in  Acre, 
and  when  that  <'ity  was  lost  by  the  Christians  in 
1291.  Ix-came  merely  titular,  residing  in  later 
times  in  Rome,  where  the  Church  of  San  Lorenzo 
was  assigned  to  them  as  their  oITicial  seat.  Pius 
IX.,  however,  restored  them  to  residence  in  .Teru- 
salem.  which  began  in  1848.  The  ifelchites,  the 
Armenians,  both  I'niat  and  independent,  the 
L'niat  Syrians,  and  the  Russians,  have  all  liishops 
or  arcbliishops  in  .Jerusalem ;  but  the  most  pecu- 
liar and  interesting  modern  historj-  is  that  of 
the  Anglo-Prussian  bishopric.  It  was  originally 
a  project  of  Bunsen,  wlio  desired  the  establish- 
ment of  a  central  point  for  the  direction  of  Prot- 
estant missions  in  Palestine.  The  King  of  Prus- 
sia provided  half  the  endowment,  and  tlie  other 
half  was  raised  by  popular  subscription  in  Kng- 
land.  largely  by  the  coJJperation  of  Bishop  Wil- 
berforce.  The  arrangement  provided  for  the 
nomination  of  the  bishops  alternately  by  the 
English  and  Prussian  crowns.  The  first  bishop, 
Alexander  Wolf,  a  converted  Jew  from  Posen. 
was  named  by  England  and  consecrated,  as  his 
successors  have  been,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terburv'  in  1841.  When  "the  third  bishop.  Barclav, 
died  in  18S1,  the  Prussian  Government  termi- 
nated the  agreement,  and  the  bishopric  has  since 
been  maintained  by  the  Church  of  England. 

Bibliography.  For  the  antiquities  of  Jeru- 
salem, consult  the  standard  guide-books,  espe- 
cially Baedeker's  (ed.  1897),  or  Murray's  (ed. 
18(12).  Of  the  voluminous  literature  on  the 
city,  only  the  most  recent  and  reliable  is 
selected.  "  The  comprehensive  articles  by  the 
expert  witnesses,  Guthe  in  the  Hauck-Her- 
zog  Tlealenci/clopadie.  3d  ed.,  vol.  viii..  Smith 
(G.  A.  and  W.  R.).  in  the  Encyclopoedia  Biblica, 
and  Conder  in  Uastinci's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 
are  most  excellent.  The  Surrnj  of  Western  Pal- 
estine. Jerusalem  (London,  1884),  by  Warren 
and  Conder.  contains  the  results  of  surveys  and 
excavations  up  to  188."?.  The  annual  Reports  of 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  (188.3  to  date) 
are  invaluable,  also  the  similar  reports  of  the 
German  Palestinian  Society.  Other  publications 
of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  may  be  con- 
sulted, particularly  Besant  and  Palmer.  Jeru- 
salem, the  City  of  Herod  and  Saladin  (4th  ed., 
London,  1899)  :  Conder.  The  Latin  Kingdom  of 
Jerusalem.  109!)-12ni  (London,  1884)  :  and  vol. 
i.  of  the  Palestine  Pilgrims'  Text  Society  (Lon- 
don, 1887).  For  special  monographs,  consult: 
Warren,  XJndrrqround  Jerusalem  (London, 
187G)  ;    Bliss  and  Dickie,   Excavations  at  Jeru- 


salem (London,  1898)  ;  llommcrt,  Topographie 
dcs  alien  Jerusalem  (Leipzig,  1893)  ;  Buhl, 
(Irographie  Palestinus  (Leipzig,  180G)  ;  Ben- 
ziger.  Ucbrriische  ArclUiologie  (Leipzig,  1894); 
and  the  general  works  on  Palestine,  such  as  those 
of  G.  A.  Smith  and  Robinson,  contain  valuable 
material.  For  the  ilohammedan  period,  consult 
Le  Strange,  Palestine  liultr  the  Moshni.i  (Lon- 
don. 1890).  The  large  map  published  by  the 
Pali'sline  Exploration  Fund  is  most  excellent. 

JERUSALEM,  CouNCii..s  of.  A  number  of 
councils  ucie  held  in  .Jerusalem,  of  which  the 
following  are  tlie  most  important :  (  1 )  The  first 
Christian  council,  often  called  the  Apostolic 
Council  (Acts  xv.  1-31),  was  held  about  a.d.  .51, 
to  consider  questions  raised  in  the  Church  of 
Antioch  concerning  the  obligation  of  (5entile 
Christians  to  obser\'e  the  Jewish  law.  By  the 
decision  of  the  council  it  was  declared  to  be 
necessarj'  for  such  Christians  to  abstain  from 
(a)  meats  which  had  been  offered  to  idols;  (b) 
blood  and  strangled  things;  (c)  fornication. 
This  council  seems  to  have  comprised  mily  one 
church,  that  in  .Jerusalem,  though  this  cliiirch 
may  have  embraced  several  local  con uregat ions 
in  that  city,  organized  as  a  church  in  common. 
i2)  In  33.5  a  council,  formed  of  the  bishops  who 
had  assembled  for  the  consecration  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  restored  .\rius  to  fel- 
lowship and  allowed  him  to  return  to  Alex- 
andria. (3  I  About  31U  ilaxinius,  of  .lerusaieiii, 
and  sixty  other  bishops,  on  the  return  of  Athana- 
Sius  to  Alexandria,  revoked  the  decree  against 
hiin  and  drew  up  a  letter  to  his  Church.  (4) 
In  399  a  council  held  in  consequence  of  a  letter 
from  Theophilus  of  Alexandria  on  the  decree 
passed  against  the  Origenists  assented  to  it,  and 
resolved  not  to  have  fellowship  with  any  who 
denied  the  equality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father. 
(5)  In  5.53  the  acts  of  the  fifth  ecumenical  coun- 
cil (Constantinople)  were  received  by  all  tlie 
bishops  of  Palestine  assembled  at  .Jerusalem, 
except  Alexander  of  Abilene,  who  was  conse- 
quently deposed.  (6)  The  most  important  coun- 
cil held  in  Jerusalem  was  that  of  1G72.  It  was 
convened  by  Dositheus,  Patriarch  of  .Jerusalem, 
and  was  composed  of  more  than  sixty  bishops 
and  other  officers  in  his  diocese.  Its  object  was 
to  oppose  Calvinism,  which  had  been  introduced 
into  the  East  by  CyrU  Lucaris.  Its  measures 
led  to  its  being  charged  with  favoring  Roman 
Catholicism,  and  occasioned  considerable  trouble 
in  the  Clnirch. 

JERUSALEM  CHAMBER.  A  room  adja- 
cent to  Westminster  Alil>ev.  built  in  1370-8(i,  so 
named  from  tapestries  formerly  hung  there,  and 
representing  scenes  from  the  history  of  .Jeru- 
salem. It  is  now  the  meeting-place  of  the  Upper 
House  of  Convocation  of  the  Province  of  Canter- 
burv.  The  room  contains  frescoes  of  the  death 
of  Henry  I^'..  who  died  in  it.  and  of  the  corona- 
tion  of  Queen  Victoria. 

JERUSALEM  CHERRY  (probably  termed 
.Jerusalem  on  account  of  its  foreign  origin,  having 
been  imported  from  ^Madeira).  The  popular  name 
of  an  ornamental  species  of  the  genus  Solanum. 
of  which  Solanum  Pscudocapsicum  and  its  hy- 
brids arc  the  most  important  species.  As  grown 
under  glass  for  decorative  purposes,  it  ranges 
from  one  to  three  feet  in  height,  carrying  nu- 
merous bright  green  oblanceolate  or  oblong  short 
petioled  leaves,^  small  white  flowers,  and  a  pro- 
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fusion  of  bright  red  or  yellow  fruits  about  one- 
balf  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  constitute  the 
chief  beauty  of  the  plant.  It  is  easily  propa- 
gated either  by  seeds  or  cuttings. 

JERUSALEM  CORN.  A  variety  of  non- 
saccharine  sorghum.  (See  SoRGHUM,  paragraph 
Xon-sacchaiiiic. 

JERUSALEM  CREED.  A  confession  of 
faith  taught  by  Cyril  of  .Jerusalem  in  his  cate- 
chetical lectures  before  350.  It  is  preserved  as 
follows  in  Cyril's  discourses:  "I  believe  in  one 
God,  the  Father  Almighty,  maker  of  heaven  and 
earth,  and  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible;  and 
in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  begotten  Son 
of  God,  begotten  of  the  Father  before  all  worlds, 
very  God,  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  who 
was  incarnate  and  made  man,  crucified  and 
buried,  and  the  third  day  ascended  into  the 
heavens,  and  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father;  and  is  coming  to  judge  quick  and  dead. 
And  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  paraclete,  who  spake 
by  the  prophets;  and  in  one  baptism  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins ;  and  in  one  holy  catholic  church ; 
and  resurrection  of  the  flesh ;  and  in  life  everlast- 
ing." 

JERUSALEM    DELIVERED.       See    Gebc- 

SALEMME   LiBKRAT.V. 

JERUSALEM  OAK.  An  herb  of  Southern 
Europe.     See  Ciienopodium. 

JER'VIS,  .JoHX,  Earl  of  Saint  Vincent  ( 1735- 
182.'i).  A  British  admiral.  The  second  son  of 
Swynfen  -Jervis,  barrister,  he  was  bom  at  Jlea- 
ford,  Staffordshire.  After  education  at  Burton- 
on-Trent  and  at  Greenwich,  he  entered  the  na\-y 
in  1749.  He  obtained  a  commission  as  lieutenant 
in  175.5,  and  during  some  years  was  engaged  in 
active  service  on  the  North  American  station. 
In  1769  he  commanded  the  Alarm  frigate  in  the 
ilediterranean,  and  when  it  was  paid  off  made 
a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  naval  arsenals  of 
France  and  Northern  Europe.  His  next  command 
was  the  Foudroi/ant.  of  80  guns,  the  finest  two- 
deck  ship  in  the  British  Navy.  Engaging  the 
Pegase,  74  guns,  ofT  Brest,  in  1782,  he  took  her 
without  the  loss  of  a  man.  In  1787  he  was  made 
rear-admiral,  and  in  1793  commanded  the  naval 
part  of  the  expedition  against  the  West  India 
Islands,  Sir  C.  Grey  commanding  the  troops. 
Although  the  French  were  well  prepared  and 
fought  desperately,  every  island  fell  in  suf^^cession 
into  the  hands  of  the  British.  In  1795  he  re- 
ceived the  command  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet. 
On  February  14,  1797,  with  15  sail  of  the  line, 
he  encountered  the  Spanish  fleet  of  27  sail  off 
Cape  Saint  Vincent,  and  the  battle  of  Saint  Vin- 
cent was  fought.  The  genius  of  Nelson  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  success  of  the  day.  For 
this  victory  the  King  created  .Jervis  Earl  of 
Saint  Vincent,  and  Parliament  settled  upon  hira 
a  pension  of  £3000  a  year.  After  having,  by  great 
firmness,  repressed  a  mutiny  oflF  Cadiz,  which 
threatened  the  loss  of  the  whole  fleet,  he  was 
compelled  by  ill  health  to  return  home.  He  was 
soon  applied  to  by  Government  to  subdue  the 
spirit  of  sedition  which  had  openly  manifested 
itself  in  the  Channel  fleet,  and  his  endeavors  were 
eminently  successful.  After  having  held  the 
appointment  of  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
at  the  age  of  seventy-two  for  a  second  time  com- 
manded the  Channel  fleet,  he  retired  into  private 
life,  and  died  March  13,  1823.  A  public  monu- 
VoL.  XI.— 13. 


ment  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Saint  Paul's 
Cathedral.  Saint  Vincent  ranks  among  the  fore- 
most naval  commanders  who  broke  the  maritime 
power  of  France  and  Spain  and  established  the 
naval  supremacy  of  Great  Britain. 

JER'VIS,  .John  Bloomfield  (1795-1885).  An 
American  civil  engineer.  He  was  bom  at  Hunt- 
ington, N.  Y.,  and  was  brought  up  at  Rome, 
N.  Y.  After  receiving  a  common-school  educa- 
tion he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Erie  Canal ; 
was  promoted  in  two  years  from  a.xeman  to  resi- 
dent engineer  in  charge  of  seventeen  miles  of  the 
canal,  and  in  1824  was  in  control  of  one-seventh 
of  the  canal.  In  the  following  year  he  became 
assistant  engineer  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Canal  Co.;  in  1830  became  chief  engineer  of  the 
Albany  and  Schenectady  Railroad;  and  in  1836. 
after  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  enlargement 
of  the  Erie  Canal,  began  the  work  of  constructing 
the  Croton  Aqueduct.  The  Coehituate  Aqueduct 
(Bo.ston)  and  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  be- 
tween New  York  and  Albany  were  constructed 
largely  from  his  plans  and  under  his  supervision. 
He  retired  in  1858  from  the  presidency  of  the 
Rock  Island ;  but  after  three  years  was  chosen 
superintendent  of  the  Pittsburg  and  Fort  Wayne 
Railroad,  and  in  two  years  brought  its  stock  up 
from  a  value  of  eight  cents  on  the  dollar  to  a 
point  where  it  paid  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent. 
He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Hamilton 
College  in  1878.  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  was  named 
in  his  honor.  He  wrote:  Railioay  Property 
(1859);  The  Construction  and  Management  of 
Kailic<iys  ( I86I )  ;  and  Labor  and  Capitol 
(1877). 

JERVOIS,  jer'vois,  Sir  William  Francis 
Drlmmond  (1812-97).  An  English  soldier  and 
engineer,  born  at  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight.  After 
early  education  at  Gosport  and  \\'oolwich.  he 
entered  the  Royal  ililitary  Academy  at  AVool- 
wich  in  1837,  and  two  years  later  received  a 
commission  in  the  Royal  Engineers.  In  1841  he 
proceeded  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  for 
seven  years  was  engaged  in  professional  duties, 
besides  being  employed  in  active  service  against 
the  Boers  and  Kaffirs.  He  returned  to  England 
in  1848;  continued  on  active  engineering  duty; 
received  various  promotions;  and  in  1856.  when 
commanding  royal  engineer  of  the  London  Mili- 
tary District,  was  appointed  assistant  inspector- 
general  of  fortifications.  In  1857,  during  the 
threatened  war  with  France,  he  was  made  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Defense  Committee.  His  re- 
port and  recommendations  for  the  defenses  of 
London  and  the  nation  were  accepted  by  Parlia- 
ment and  carried  into  effect.  In  1862  he  was 
appointed  director  of  works  and  fortifications, 
and  in  1863  inspected  the  fortifications  of  Canada 
and  its  eastern  seaboard,  also  visiting  the  prin- 
cipal Eastern  forts  of  the  United  States  during 
the  Civil  War.  Until  1874  he  was  actively  en- 
gaged at  home  and  in  the  colonies,  superintend- 
ing the  execution  of  the  system  of  Imperial  de- 
fense which  constitutes  his  chief  claim  to  recog- 
nition. From  1875  to  1877  he  was  Governor  of 
the  Straits  Settlements:  from  1878  to  1882  he 
was  Governor  of  South  Australia :  and  from 
1882  to  1889  was  Governor  of  New  Zealand. 

JESH'URUN  (Heb.  Yeshiirun).  A  poetical 
or  symbolical  name  for  Israel,  used  three  times 
in  Deuteronomy  fxxxii.  15:  xxxiii.  5.  26)  and 
once  in  Isaiah    (xliv.  2).     Tlie  underlying  stem 
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of  the  word,  yashar,  denotes  "straight,  upright,' 
and  it  seems  to  be  a  furniation  designed  as  a 
sjinbolical  play  upon  Israel,  artificially  separated 
into  two  elements,  ysr  (^yashar)  and  el. 

JESI,  ya'ze,  or  lESI  ( Lat.  .Esis,  ^Esium ) .  A 
city  in  the  Province  of  Ancona,  Italy,  17  miles 
by  rail  southwest  of  the  city  of  Ancona,  on  a 
hill  beside  the  Esino  (Map:  Italy,  II  4).  It 
has  mediaeval  walls  and  a  cathedral  dedicated  to 
the  martyr  Saint  iSeptimius.  the  first  Uishop  of 
Jesi  (308).  There  is  a  fifteenth-century  city 
ball,  once  the  convent  church,  8an  Floriano.  .lesi 
was  the  birthplace  of  Kmperor  Frederick  II.  and 
of  the  composer  Pergolcsi.  The  composer  .Spon- 
tini  was  born  in  a  neighboring  village.  There  are 
schools  of  music  and  design,  a  private  female 
normal  school,  a  gymnasium,  several  technical 
schools,  a  seminary,  a  city  library,  and  various 
charitable  institutions.  The  manufactures  are 
paper,  bricks,  silk,  wool,  soap,  watches,  rope:  and 
as  the  city  is  an  important  centre  of  local  trade, 
there  are  many  fairs.  Wine  and  oil  are  marketed 
here.  Population  (commune),  in  I88I,  19,4(i2: 
in   1901,  22, .308. 

JESSAMINE.  An  ornamental  shrub  which 
bears  fragrant  flowers.     See  Jasmine. 

JESSAMY  BRIDE,  The.  A  name  given  to 
Wary  Horneck,  a  relative  of  the  artist  Reynolds, 
and  supposed  to  have  Ix'Cn  the  object  of  Gold- 
smith's atTection.  Four  years  after  his  death  she 
married  Colonel  Gwyim.  The  word  jessamy  prob- 
ably represents  jasmine,  and  is  used  to  indicate 
the  daintiness  and  grace  of  her  person.  The  name 
is  used  as  the  title  of  a  book  by  Frank  Frankfort 
Moore   I  i.s;i7). 

JES'SANT  (probably  from  OF.  issaiit,  pres. 
part,  of  issir,  eisser,  icsser,  to  issue,  from  Lat. 
exire,  to  go  out,  from  ex,  out  +  ire,  to  go).  In 
heraldry,  a  term  frequently  used  as  synonymous 
with  issuant,  rising,  as  a  demi-lion  is  often  rep- 
resented doing,  from  the  bottom  line  of  a  field, 
or  upper  line  of  an  ordinary.  .lessant  is  some- 
times used  improperly  for  naissant.  or  rising 
from  the  middle  of  an  ordinarj'.     See  Heraldry. 

JESSE,  Edward  (  1780-18()8)  .  An  Englisii 
writer  on  n.atural  history,  born  at  Hutton-Crans- 
wick,  Yorkshire.  He  early  showed  a  love  of 
plants  and  animals,  fostered  by  his  places  of  resi- 
dence, Richmond  and  Bushey  Parks,  and  he 
should  be  credited  with  much  that  was  done  to 
heautify  Hampton  Court.  Though  he  was  not  a 
scientist,  there  is  pleasant  reading  in  his  Glean- 
ings in  yatiiral  History  (18.32)  :  A>i  Angler's 
Rambles  (1836);  Scenes  and  Tales  of  Country 
Life  (1844):  Anecilotes  of  Dogs  (1846):  and 
Lectures  on  Xatural  History  (1861)  :  as  well  as 
his  descriptions  of  jaunts  to  Hampton  Court, 
Windsor,  and  Eton.  He  edited  Walton's  Com- 
plete Angler,  and  White's  tSelborne,  with  a  bio- 
graphical introduction. 

JESSE,  .John  Heneage  (1815-74).  An  Eng- 
lish historical  writer.  He  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  became  an  Admiralty  clerk,  but  was  devoted 
to  literature  early  in  life,  and  his  first  poem, 
"Mary  Stuart."  was  published  in  1831.  He 
Avrote  London:  Its  Celebrated  Characters  and 
Remarkable  Places  (3  vols..  1871).  but  made  a 
specialty  of  memoirs,  of  which  George  the  Third 
(3  vols.',  1867)  was  his  best  eflTort.  The  others 
include:  The  Court  of  Enaland  During  the  Reign 
of  the  Stuarts    (1840):    The  Court  of  England 


front  the  Revolution  to  the  Death  of  George  II. 
(3  vols.,  1843)  ;  George  ISelicyn  and  His  Con- 
temporaries (4  vols.,  1843)  ;  The  Pretenders  and 
Their  Adherents  (2  vols.,  1845)  ;  Richard  the 
Third  and  Home  of  Bis  Contemporaries  (1802)  ; 
Celebrated  Etonians    (2  vols.,   1875). 

JESSE,  KiciiAKD  Henry  (1853—).  An  Ameri- 
can educator,  born  in  Lancaster  Count}',  Va. 
He  graduated  at  the  State  University  in  1875, 
and  the  following  year  began  his  teaching  career 
as  master  of  French  and  mathematics  at  the 
Hanover  (Virginia)  Academy.  .\fter  being 
principal  of  the  high  school  at  Princess  Anue, 
.Md.  (1876-78),  he  was  at  the  University  of 
Louisiana,  New  Orleans  (1878-84),  and  when  it 
was  united  with  Tulane  University  in  the  same 
city  he  was  made  professor  of  Latin  there  until 
ISltl.  when  he  became  president  of  the  University 
of  Missouri. 

JES'SICA.  Shylock's  beautiful  daughter,  in 
Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice.  She  elopes 
with  her  lover,  Lorenzo. 

JESSO,  y6s's6.  An  island  of  Japan.  See 
Yezo. 

JES'SOPP,  Augustus  ( 1824— ) .  An  English 
clergjmau  and  author,  bom  at  .\lbury  Place, 
Hertfordshire.  He  was  educated  at  Saint  .John's 
College,  Cambridge,  was  select  preacher  at  Oxford 
in  1896,  and  held  honorary  fellowships  at  both 
universities.  He  began  his  clerical  life  as  curate 
of  Papworth  Saint  Agnes,  Cambridgeshire  (1848- 
54)  ;  but  was  head  master  in  Helston  Grammar 
School,  Cornwall,  for  four  years,  and  in  a  Nor- 
wich academy  for  twenty  before  he  was  made 
rector  of  Scarning,  Dereham,  Norfolk,  in  1879. 
His  Xoruyich  School  Sermons  were  published  in 
1864,  and  he  wrote  afterwards:  One  Generation 
of  a  \orfolk  House  (1878);  History  of  the 
Diocese  of  Xorunch  (1879);  .irendy  for  Hetter 
for  Worse  (1881);  The  Coming  of  the  Friars 
(1888);  Before  the  Great  Pillage  (1901);  and 
the  biographies  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  some 
of  the  famous  men  of  her  time  in  the  Dictionary 
of  S'lilioniil  Biography. 

JES'SUP,  Henry  Harris  (I832-).  An 
American  Presbyterian  missionary.  He  was  born 
at  Montrose.  Pa.,  son  of  the  jurist  William  Jes- 
sup  (1797-1868);  graduated  at  Yale  in  1851 
and  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1855;  and 
immediately  entered  the  foreign-missionary  ser- 
vice of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Tripoli.  Syria. 
In  1860  he  was  transferred  to  Beirut,  and  be- 
came prominent  at  that  important  station.  He 
wrote,  besides  various  works  for  the  American 
Mission  Press  at  Beirut:  The  Women  of  the 
.Arabs  (1873):  The  Mohammedan  Missionary 
Problem  (1879)  :  The  Greek  Church  and  Protest- 
ant Missions  (1884)  :  and  Kamil,  a  Moslem  Con- 
vert   (1899). 

JEST  (OF.  geste,  exploit,  tale  of  adventure, 
from  ML.  gesta,  deed,  from  Lat.  gestus,  p.p.  of 
gerere,  to  carrj'  on ) .  The  word  geste  was  used 
in  Middle  English  to  designate  a  story.  A  stage 
in  the  transition  from  story  to  humorous  story 
and  trick,  and  finally  to  witty  saying,  is  marked 
by  the  geste  of  Robin  Hood,  narrating  the  shrewd 
practices  of  this  o\itlaw  and  his  merry  men. 
Though  the  word  in  its  modern  sense  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  date,  the  jest  itself  is  of  an- 
cient origin.  Collections  of  jests  passed  from 
the  East  to  the  Greeks,  then  to  the  Romans,  and 
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from  classic  literature  spread  throughout  Europe 
in  the  Renaissance  period,  uniting  with  that  stream 
of  storj-  and  witty  remark  which  tlows  from 
men  of  all  races  and  of  all  times.  The  earliest 
of  modern  jest  books,  dating  from  the  fifteenth 
century,  were  in  Latin,  and  were  known  as 
facttiw  (q.v. ).  A  notable  volume  was  the  Liber 
Facetlarutn  (1470)  of  the  Florentine  Pogglo, 
of  which  the  best  stories  found  their  way  into  the 
anecdotal  literature  of  Italy,  France,  Germany, 
and  England.  For  Italy  niaj'  be  cited  Pietro 
Aretino  and  the  vast  body  of  novelle,  dealing 
with  the  incidents  of  every-day  life :  and  for 
France  the  contes  and  joyeux  deiis  of  Rabelais 
and  his  school.  Among  the  earliest  Gemian  jest 
books  were  the  Latin  I'ucctice  of  H.  Bebel  ( 1508) 
and  the  Hchimpf  und  Ernst  of  the  monk  Jo- 
hannes Pauli  (15191,  largely  compilations  for 
which  Poggio  was  freely  used.  Xative  German 
humor  of  the  period  is  perhaps  best  seen  in  the 
Low  Saxon  Ulenspiegel  (1515),  which  in  a  mu- 
tilated fonn  early  passed  into  France  and  Eng- 
land. Ulenspiegel  ( i.e.  Owl-glass ) ,  from  whom 
the  book  derives  its  name,  i.s  a  knavish  peasant 
who  play.s  his  tricks  upon  his  more  prosperous 
countrMiicn.  In  England  there  had  long  been 
books  sharing  in  the  literature  of  jest.  Such, 
for  example,  was  the  Dc  Sugis  Curialium 
(twelfth  century)  of  Walter  Map.  But  the 
flourishing  period  of  the  jest  book  in  England,  as 
in  the  rest  of  Europe,  was  during  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  From  the  press  of 
John  Rastell  issued  two  interesting  collections — 
The  Merry  Gents  of  the  IVidojc  Edith,  in  verse 
(1525),  and  The  Hundred  Merry  Tales  (1526). 
The  latter  volume  is  mentioned  by  Beatrice  in 
Much  Ado  About  Xothing  (II.  i.  1.35).  These 
were  succeeded  by  Merry  Tales  and  Quick  An- 
swers (about  1535).  containing  114  anecdotes. 
It  became  customary  for  compilers  to  father 
their  collections  upon  some  well-known  historical 
character  who  might  or  might  not  have  been  a 
wit.  Famous  books  of  this  kind  were:  The  Merry 
Tales  of  Skelton  (1506),  attributed  to  .John 
Skelton,  who  after  his  death  gained  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  wag;  The  Jests  of  Scogan  (1566?), 
said  to  have  been  gathered  by  Andrew  Boorde 
( q.v. ) ,  a  witty  physician,  from  the  sayings 
of  a  fool  at  the  Court  of  Edward  IV.;  Tarl- 
ton's  Je^ts  (3  parts,  1592,  1600,  1611),  named 
from  the  great  comedian :  and  The  Jests  of  George 
Peele  (1607),  containing  perhaps  some  escapades 
of  the  dramatist.  This  practice  of  placing  a  name 
on  the  title-page  that  would  sell  the  book  con- 
tinued into  the  nineteenth  century,  receiving  its 
most  abused  illustration  in  the  collections  pur- 
porting to  have  been  'transcribed  from  the  mouth 
of  .Joe  Miller'  ( q.v. ) .  an  actor  of  the  eighteenth 
centurj'.  The  Merry  Tales  of  the  Mad  Men  of 
Gotham,  dating  from  the  sixteenth  centurv'.  were 
given  a  habitation  in  Xottinghamshire.  The  little 
pamphlet  circulated  as  a  chap-book  in  England 
and  Scotland  well  into  the  nineteenth  century. 
Other  collections  are  PasquiVs  Jests,  Mixed  with 
Mother  Bunch's  Merriments  (1604)  :  The  Pleas- 
ant Conceits  of  Old  Uobson,  the  Merry  Londoner 
(1607);  and  the  racy  Wit  and  Mirth  of  John 
Taylor  (q.v.),  the  water  poet.  These  books  are 
only  a  small  section  of  a  vast  literature  of  jest 
which  per\-aded  popular  tales  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  realism  of  the  modern  novel.  The 
jest   was   fused   with   the   novel   of   manners   by 


Theodore  Hook  (q.v.)  in  his  Sayings  and  Doings 
(London,  1824-28).  The  older  English  jests 
were  edited  by  W.  C.  Hazlitt  under  the  title 
Shakespeare  Jest-Books  (3  vols.,  London,  1864). 
The  interesting  jest  literature  of  Germany  and 
its  intluence  is  discussed  by  C.  H.  Herford  in 
The  Literary  Relations  of  England  and  Germany 
in  the  Sixteenth  Century  (Cambridge.  England, 
1886).  See  also  the  remarks  on  the  Spanish 
rogue  story  in  the  article  on  the  Xo\t;l. 

JESTER.  A  clownish  wit,  akin  to  the  Court 
fool  (q.v.),  often  called  'the  jester.'  or  "the  King's 
jester,'  and  simply  one  kind  of  minstrel.  ( See 
Minstrel.)  The  jester  in  the  Sanskrit  drama  is 
represented  by  the  vidusaka,  a  character  of 
mingled  gluttony,  cowardice,  and  knavery,  re- 
deemed only  by  his  unswerving  devotion  to  the 
king,  who  is  his  companion.  It  is '  noteworthy 
that  the  vidusaka  is  always  a  Brahman,  a  fact 
which  is  plausibly  explained  try  the  "supposition 
that  he  was  a  stock  character  borrowed  by  the 
classic  Hindu  drama  from  the  folk-plays.  In 
Latin  comedy  the  intriguing  slave  Davos  is  per- 
haps a  prototype  for  ignoble  but  amusing  char- 
acters in  modem  comedy.  During  the  iliddle 
Ages  weirdly  dressed  and  clownish  devils  either 
terrified  or  entertained  bj'  their  antics  the  onlook- 
ers at  the  miracles  and  mysteries.  In  Spain  the 
gracioso  or  jesting  buffoon  has  the  same  func- 
tion in  the  dramas  of  Lope  de  Vega.  Calderon, 
and  other  dramatists,  as  Vidusaka  had  in  India. 
In  Italy  Pantaleon,  an  old  buffoon  in  Venetian 
costume,  and  Arlecchius  were  indispensable  per- 
sonages in  the  Commedia  dell'  arte,  and  they 
passed  through  France  into  England. 

JESUITS,  jez'u-Its  (Fr.  Jesuite,  from  Xeo- 
Lat.  Jesuita,  from  Lat.  Jesus),  or  Societt  of 
.Jesus.  A  religious  Order  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  preliminarj'  step  to  the  foundation 
of  the  society  was  taken  when,  on  August  15, 
1534,  Ignatius  of  Loyola  (see  Igxatius).  with 
six  associates — Pierre  Le  F&vre.  a  Savoyard ; 
.James  Laynez,  Francis  Xavier,  Alfonso  .Salmeron, 
and  Nicholas  Bobadilla.  Spaniards,  and  a  Por- 
tuguese, Simon  Rodriguez — took,  in  the  chapel 
on  Montmartre,  Paris,  vows  to  make  a  pilgrim- 
age to  the  Holy  Land  and  devote  themselves  to 
the  conversion  of  the  infidels.  Owing  to  the 
breaking  out  of  war  with  the  Turks,  they  could 
not  make  the  pilgrimage  as  planned,  so  they  ap- 
plied tliemselves  to  various  spiritual  works  in 
and  around  Venice,  from  which  it  had  been  their 
intention  to  sail.  They  lived  more  or  less  in 
common,  but  were  not  united  in  a  formal  way 
until  1538,  when  the  first  idea  of  permanent 
organization  came.  They  went  to  Rome,  and 
laid  the  preliminary  sketch  of  the  constitution 
of  their  proposed  Order  before  Pope  Paul  III., 
who  approved  it  in  1539.  The  formal  creation  of 
the  Order  of  .Jesuits  was  made  by  bull  dated 
September  27,  1540.  In  founding  the  Jesuits, 
Ignatius  is  often  said  to  have  contemplated  re- 
pairing the  losses  occasioned  to  the  Church  by 
Luther;  but  at  this  time  he  had  scarcely  heard 
of  him.  His  object  was  the  increase  of  devotion 
among  the  adherents  of  the  Church.  The  motto 
of  the  new  Order  was  Ad  Majorem  Dei  Gloriam, 
often  abbreviated  A.  M.  D.  G.  (to  the  greater 
glory  of  God).  The  members  bound  themselves, 
besides  the  usual  three  vows  of  religious  Orders 
to  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  by  a  fourth 
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vow  to  go   as   missionaries   wherever  the   Pope 
might  send  them. 

The  Older  was  inaugurated  in  1541  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Ignatius  as  general.  He  wished  to  refuse 
this  office  at  first,  but  wiis  finally  prevailed  upon 
to  accept  it.  The  name,  chosen — (Society  ( or  more 
properly  Company)  of  Jesus — was  meant  to  re- 
call that  Ignatius's  idea  in  its  foundation  was 
that  tlu'v  were  trt  be  a  band  of  soldicr>  in  the 
army  of  the  Church.  What  time  he  could  spare 
from  the  government  of  the  Society  and  liis  many 
good  works  the  ^'ciicral  devoted  during  the  next 
ten  years  to  the  drawing  up  of  the  formal  Con- 
stitutions and  rules  of  the  Order.  In  1550  these 
were  submitted  to  the  members,  and  received  cer- 
tain modifications  in  detail.  The  revised  text, 
written  by  Ignatius  himself  and  known  as  the 
autograph  text,  was  then  sent  to  all  the  fathers, 
even  to  those  in  India,  and  suggestions  asked. 
8uch  as  seemed  juoper  were  incorporated  in  a 
third  text,  which  forms  the  Constitutions  of 
the  Jesuits  now  in  force.  These  are  essentially 
from  the  hand  of  Ignatius,  never  having  received 
any  important  modilication.  They  are  considered 
by  .lesuits  of  the  present  day  as  the  palladium  of 
their  existence  as  a  religious  Order.  The  most 
important  part  of  the  Constitutions  are  those 
that  prescribe  the  training  to  which  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Order  shall  be  subjected.  The  forma- 
tion, as  it  is  called,  of  the  Jesuit  for  his  life 
work  takes  about  eighteen  years.  As  a  rule,  be- 
fore entrance  into  the  Order  he  has  already  pur- 
sued studies  equivalent  to  those  required  for 
the  collegiate  degree  of  A.B.  The  first  two  years 
of  novitiate  are  spent  in  spiritual  exercises, 
prayer,  meditation,  and  ascetic  reading,  in  the 
practice  of  mortification,  and  in  humble  occupa- 
tions of  various  kinds.  During  his  first  year  the 
novice  devotes  thirty  days  of  retreat,  as  it  is 
called,'  in  absolute  silence,  to  making  the  spiritual 
exercises  of  Saint  Ignatius.  These  consist  of 
meditations  on  (lie  four  last  things  to  be  remem- 
bered and  on  the  life  of  .lesus  Clirist.  Every  year 
of  his  life  afterwards,  no  matter  what  his  status 
in  the  .Society,  at  Wst  eight  successive  days  are 
devoted  to  the  same  purpose.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  year  of  novitiate  the  candidate  takes 
simple  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience. 
Then  two  years  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
htimanities  and  the  modern  languages.  After  this 
three  years  are  given  to  philosophic  and  scientific 
studies,  durin?  which,  though  a  definite  course  is 
marked  out  for  all.  opportimities  are  provided 
for  those  who  wish  to  pursue  special  studies.  At 
the  completion  of  these  seven  years  of  study  of 
self,  the  humanities,  philosophy,  and  science,  the 
young  .Jesuit,  usually  now  about  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  is  sent  to  tea<di  for  five  years  in  a  Jesuit 
college.  If  he  has  sho^vn  predilection  and  talent 
for  some  special  study,  he  will,  as  far  as  circum- 
stances permit.  I>e  assigned  to  teach  this  branch. 
He  is  not  confined  to  one  class  during  his  years 
of  teaching,  but  is  supposed  to  go  up  with  his 
class  during  the  course,  thus  providing  for  his 
own  mental  development  as  well  as  the  con- 
sistent progressive  formation  of  his  students. 
After  the  period  of  college  work,  the  .Jesuit 
studies  theologj-  for  three  years,  and  then  is  ad- 
vanced to  holy  orders.  For  one  year  more  theo- 
logical studies  are  continued,  and  then  oppor- 
ttinities  are  given  the  young  priest  for  mission 
work  and  spiritual  employment  of  various  kinds 


for  a  year,  after  which  a  final  year  of  novitiate, 
called  the  third  year  of  probation,  is  prescribed. 
During  this  year  the  Jesuit  devotes  himself  ex- 
clusively to  the  study  of  spiritual  things,  his 
own  character,  the  waj-s  and  means  of  the  In- 
stitute of  the  Society,  its  rules  and  Constitution. 
During  his  third  year  the  thirty  days'  retreat 
of  silence  and  prayer,  according  to  the  method 
of  the  spiritual  exercises  of  Saint  Ignatius,  is 
once  more  made,  -\ftcr  this  final  year  of  pro- 
bation the  candidate  is  admitted  to  the  last 
solemn  vows,  now  four  in  nundier,  because  they 
include  a  sjwcial  vow  of  obedience  to  the  Pope. 
Those  who  accomplish  this  full  course  are  called 
professed  fathers. 

The  rules  prescribe  in  detail  the  .Jesuit's  daily 
occupation,  and.  as  far  as  circumstances  allow, 
a  definite  routine  is  followed  very  exactly  by  all 
the  members  of  the  Order.  The  .Jesuit  rises  at 
5  A.M.  Half  an  hour  is  given  to  physical  prepa- 
ration for  the  day.  He  devotes  one  hour  to 
mental  prayer,  for  which  there  has  been  fifteen 
minutes  of  preparation  the  night  before.  He 
tlien  hears  mass,  or.  if  a  priest,  says  mass. 
About  7  .^.M.  he  breakfasts,  and  after  a  few  min- 
utes devoted  to  a  review  of  his  morning  medita- 
tion, and  es])ecially  the  practical  resolutions  that 
it  has  led  him  to.  lie  begins  the  day's  work,  what- 
ever it  may  be — studying,  teaching,  preparing 
sermons,  missions  or  retreats,  or  writing  books 
or  articles.  He  is  advised  by  his  rules  not  to 
continue  any  one  form  of  occupation,  whatever  it 
may  be,  for  more  than  two  consecutive  hours 
without  a  diversion  of  mind  for  some  min- 
utes at  least.  About  noon  he  devotes  fifteen 
minutes  to  a  review  of  his  morning's  work, 
and  plans  the  work  of  the  afternoon,  so  as 
to  do  better.  Dinner  is  taken  in  common, 
and  then,  according  to  rule,  one  hour  is  passed 
in  recreation  in  common.  About  U  p.m.  the 
community  assemble  for  the  recital  of  the  litany 
of  the  saints  and  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  This 
is  the  only  daily  spirit\ial  c^cercise  in  common 
enjoined  l)y  rule.  Even  this  did  not  originate 
with  Ignatiiis  himself,  but  with  Saint  Francis 
Borgia,  the  third  general  of  the  Society.  Ig- 
natius wished  to  leave  his  Order  free  for  work 
and  study,  depending  on  the  constant  direction 
of  the  motives  of  their  work  to  make  them  spir- 
itual men.  The  litanies  are  followed  by  fifteen 
minutes  devoted  to  the  selection  of  a  passage  of 
(he  life  of  Christ  for  meditation  next  morning. 
Then  follows  the  evening  examination  of  con- 
science. At  10  o'clock  all  arc  in  bed,  unless  spe- 
cial permission  is  given  for  further  work.  The 
Monitn  flrrreta  (q.v.).  'Secret  Admonitions.'  a 
masterpiece  of  craft  and  duplicity,  supposed  to 
have  been  issued  for  the  private  direction  of 
thoroughly  initiated  members  of  the  Order,  is 
now  acknowledged  by  all  serious  authorities  to 
be  an  invention  of  the  enemies  of  the  .Jesuits. 

The  government  of  the  Society  of  .Jesus,  though 
often  spoken  of  as  autocratic,  is  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  a  limited  constitutional  authority,  prac- 
tically the  first  of  its  kind.  The  Order  is  gov- 
erned by  a  general,  whose  power,  said  sometimes 
to  be  absolute,  is  strictly  limited  by  the  Consti- 
tutions. He  is  elected  by  a  general  congrega- 
tion and  holds  his  office  for  life.  He  may  be 
deposed  by  a  general  congregation  under  certain 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  though 
such  an  incident  has  never  happened  in  the  his- 
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tory  of  the  Order.  A  general  congregation  is 
composed  of  the  general,  or  his  deputy,  and  the 
live  assistants,  who  form  his  council,  besides  the 
provincials,  or  heads  of  provinces,  and  two 
deputies  from  each  province.  The  provincial 
deputies  are  elected  by  the  professed  fathers  and 
the  rectors  of  the  province.  The  general  congre- 
gation meets  every  six  years,  and  all  important 
concerns  come  before  it.  It  alone  has  power  to 
dissolve  a  college,  or  professed  house,  or  a, novi- 
tiate once  established.  The  general  has  power  to 
dispense  from  some  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
in  particular  cases,  but  he  cannot  alter  or  annul 
them.  All  others  in  authority  liold  office  for  a 
limited  time,  usually  for  three  years.  Tlie  as- 
sistants who  compose  the  general's  consultors 
are  elected  by  the  general  congregation,  and  are 
chosen  from  certain  gioups  of  provinces.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  the  Italian  assistancy,  the 
French,  the  Spanish,  which  includes  also  mis- 
sions in  South  America ;  the  German,  which  in- 
cludes the  Low  Countries  and  Austria ;  and  finally 
the  English,  including  England  and  North  Amer- 
ica, with  missions  in  South  Africa  and  in  India. 
For  the  assistance  of  the  general  there  is  also  an 
admonitor  and  a  father  confessor.  The  general's 
admonitor  is  bound  to  inform  him  of  any  faults 
he  may  commit.  While  the  general  consults  with 
his  assistants,  he  is  not  obliged  to  follow  their 
advice,  even  when  imanimous. 

There  are  four  clas.ses  of  .Jesuits :  ( 1 )  Pro- 
fessed fathers,  who,  after  their  eighteen  years  of 
preparation,  have  taken  the  four  solemn  vows 
mentioned  above.  It  is  from  this  class  alone 
that  the  general  and  all  the  higher  officials  of  the 
Society  are  chosen.  (2)  Coadjutors,  spiritual 
and  temporal.  Spiritual  coadjutors  are  priests 
whose  health  or  talents  have  not  permitted  them 
to  reach  the  standard  of  sanctity  or  knowledge 
required  for  professed  fathers,  and  who  help  in 
preaching,  teaching,  and  the  direction  of  souls. 
Temporal  coadjutors  are  the  lay  brothers  to 
whom  the  menial  offices  and  certain  minor  duties 
are  assigned.  ( 3 )  Scholastics,  who,  having  passed 
through  the  novitiate,  are  engaged  either  in 
their  own  studies  or  in  teaching  in  the  colleges. 
(4)  Novices,  who  after  a  short  trial  as  postulants 
are  engaged  for  two  years  exclusively  in  spiritual 
exercises,  prayer,  ascetic  reading,  and  practices. 

Tlie  administrative  and  executive  government 
of  the  .Society  is  intrusted  under  the  general  to 
provincials  who  are  named  by  the  general  and 
hold  office  for  three  years.  In  each  province  the 
superiors  of  the  colleges,  professed  houses,  and 
novitiates  are  appointed  by  the  general,  Avho  re- 
ceives from  them  at  stated  intervals — monthly 
from  provinces,  quarterly  from  colleges  and  novi- 
tiates— a  detailed  report  of  the  character,  con- 
duct, and  occupation  of  each  member  of  the  So- 
ciety. Far  from  making  a  system  of  espionage, 
this  detailed  knowledge  only  gives  superiors  such 
information  with  regard  to  subjects  as  enables 
them  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  them  with 
the  least  possible  danger  of  failure  under  trying 
circumstances.  Isnatius  gave  his  Order  no  dis- 
tinctive dress  (though  that  of  the  Spanish  priests 
of  that  time  has  come  to  be  adopted  by  .Jesuits 
generally),  so  that  thej-  might  be  freer  for  inter- 
course with  the  world. 

The  Jesuits  spread  rapidly.  At  the  death  of 
Ignatius  (15.56)  there  were  1000  members  of  the 
Order,  in  twelve  provinces.  At  the  end  of  the 
centurv  there  were  over  10.000.     When  the  cele- 


bration of  the  centenary  of  their  foundation  came 
in  103!!,  they  numbered  over  13,000.  A  century 
and  a  quarter  later,  at  the  time  of  their  suppres- 
sion, there  were  22,600  Jesuits  throughout  the 
world.  \\'herever  they  were,  they  were  considered 
as  the  special  upholders  of  the  Papacy  and  the 
most  faithful  defenders  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
This  accounts  for  most  of  the  opposition  to  them. 
When  there  was  difficulty  between  the  Republic 
of  Venice  and  the  Pope,  during  the  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  Jesuits  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  Venetian  States.  Their  close 
adhesion  to  the  Pope  made  their  position  in 
France  often  insecure.  Gallieanism  saw  in  them 
implacable  opponents,  and  .Jansenism  (q.v. )  rec- 
ognized them  as  the  foes  most  to  be  feared.  The 
Sorbonne  and  tiie  University  of  Paris  opposed 
the  introduction  of  the  Society  into  France,  and 
always  continued  to  be  jealous  of  the  educative 
influence  acquired  by  it.  Finally,  ilme.  de  Pom- 
padour became  a  bitter  enemy,  because  the 
•Jesuits  refused  her  the  sacraments,  unless  there 
should  be  an  end  of  her  liaison  with  the  King. 
The  philosophic  party  was  opposed  to  the  .Jesuits 
because  they  saw  in  them  the  most  prominent 
factor  in  the  conservation  of  Catholic  thought 
and  education.  This  united  opposition  brought 
about  the  suppression  of  the  .Jesuits  by  royal 
edict  throughout  the  French  dominions  in  1764. 
The  example  was  followed  in  a  few  years  by  the 
other  Bourbon  courts — Spain.  Naples,  Parma, 
and  Jlodena.  In  1759,  through  the  machinations 
of  the  Prime  Minister  Pombal,  who  saw  an  op- 
portunity of  enriching  himself  at  their  expense, 
the  .Jesuits  had  been  expelled  from  Portugal.  The 
charges  that  they  were  the  source  of  the  attempt 
upon  the  King's  life  and  were  fomenting  disaf- 
fection among  the  Indians  in  the  so-called  reduc- 
tions of  Paraguay,  recently  transferred  from 
Spain  to  Portugal,  were  evidently  trumped  up. 
Pope  Clement  XIII.  (1758-69)  interposed  vainly 
in  their  behalf  and  used  every  effort  to  reconcile 
the  governments.  Pope  Clement  XIV.  (1769-74), 
pressed  by  the  ambassadors  of  so  many  Catholic 
governments,  at  length  issued,  .July  21.  1773.  the 
brief  Dominus  ac  Redemptor  yoster.  by  which, 
without  adopting  the  charges  made  against  the 
Society  or  entering  in  any  way  into  the  ques- 
tion of  their  justice,  acting  solely  on  the  motive 
of  'the  peace  of  the  Church'  he  suppressed  the 
Society  in  all  the  States  of  Christendom.  Sub- 
mission to  the  brief  was  immediate  and  complete. 
In  Spain  and  Portugal  the  members  of  the  So- 
ciety were  driven  into  exile.  In  other  Catholic 
countries  thev  were  permitted  to  remain  as  indi- 
viduals, engaged  in  the  ministry  or  in  literary 
occupations.  Two  non-Catholic  governments, 
those  of  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  and 
Catharine  II.  of  Russia,  refused  to  allow  the 
brief  of  suppression  to  be  published  in  their  do- 
minions, because  they  could  not  replace  the  Jes- 
uits as  educators.  In  these  States  the  .Jesuits  re- 
tained a  quasi-corporate  existence  as  a  Society 
for  education. 

What  was  meant  to  be  the  suppression  of  the 
Society  proved  but  a  temporary  suspension.  In 
1792  the  Duke  of  Parma  secured  a  partial  reor- 
ganization for  his  dominions.  In  1801  Pope  Pius 
VII.  (1800-23)  permitted  the  formal  reestab- 
lishment  of  the  Jesuits  in  Lithuania  and  Wliit* 
Russia,  and  with  still  more  formality  in  Naples 
in  1804.  On  August  7,  1814.  by  the  bull  Solici- 
liido  omnium  eeelesinnim,  the  complete  rehabili- 
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tation  of  the  Order  was  made.  Since  then  the 
Jesuits  have  continued  to  spread  all  over  the 
world.  There  were,  in  1!)02,  l.),U5  .Jesuits 
tliroughout  the  world,  of  whom  ti047  were  priests, 
4545  scholastics,  and  3953  lay  brothers.  In 
America  there  were  over  2100,  of  whom  about  780 
were  priests,  735  scholastics,  and  585  lay  broth- 
ers. In  the  Philippine  Islands  there  were  102 
Jesuits,  and  55  in  Cuba. 

Among  the  works  of  the  Jesuits  there  is  none 
to  which  they  devoted  themselves  with  more  ■/x-a\, 
nor,  we  may  add,  with  greater  success,  than  that 
of  the  education  of  youth.  Saint  Igiuitius  him- 
self insisted  on  this,  and  was  the  tirst  to  make 
education  the  special  ministry  of  a  religious 
Order.  The  principles  to  guide  the  Society  in 
its  educational  work  were  laid  down  by  Ignatius 
in  the  fourth  part  of  the  Constitution.  This  was, 
however,  only  an  outline  of  a  system  of  educa- 
tion. At  first  the  Jesuits  adopted  the  methods 
of  teaching  then  followed  in  the  various  Catholic 
schools  of  Europe,  drawing  chiefly  from  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  great  I'niversity  of  Paris,  the 
alma  mater  of  Saint  Ignatius  and  his  first  com- 
panions, though  with  due  attention  also  to  the 
developing  methods  of  the  humanistic  schools 
of  the  Netherlands,  then  justly  celebrated.  The 
theory  that  the  Jesuits'  method  of  education 
was  borrowed  largely  from  the  "Plan  of  Studies" 
of  John  Sturm  of  Strassburg  is  now  admitted  to 
be  false.  From  1540  to  1509  the  Society  was  en- 
gaged in  forming  a  complete  system  of  studies. 
Plans  were  drawn  up  and  put  in  practice  in  vari- 
ous colleges,  as  for  example  those  of  Xadal  and 
I.edesnia.  The  practical  system  thus  created 
was  completed  under  Acquaviva,  the  fifth  gen- 
eral of  the  Society,  who  ruled  during  its  most 
brilliant  period  (1581-1015).  In  1584  a  com- 
mittee of  six  experienced  .Jesuit  teachers  of  dif- 
ferent nationalities  drew  up  a  preliminary  plan 
which  was  tried  in  all  the  colleges  of  the  Society. 
The  results  of  this  five-year  trial  were  reported 
to  Rome  and  the  suggestions  made  were  employed 
in  drawing  up  a  modified  plan  which  was  sent 
to  the  various  colleges  in  1591.  After  this  plan 
had  been  tested  for  over  five  years,  the  final  plan 
was  drawn  up  and  formally  issued  in  1599.  This 
is  the  famous  Ratio  Studiorum,  which  was  the 
fruit  of  long  and  patient  efforts,  and  the  result 
of  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  whole  Society. 
The  .system  is  iivided  into  three  parts — (1) 
I'^tudia  inferiora.  inferior  studies,  which  consist 
chiefly  of  linguistics,  the  literary  study  of  the 
classical  languages  with  history,  archtpology,  etc., 
as  coU.ateral  branches;  (2)  arts,  or  philosophy, 
consisting  of  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  the 
natural  sciences  as  far  as  they  were  known  and 
cultivated  in  those  times;  (3)  theology.  In  the 
lower  course,  that  of  humanities,  there  were 
ordinarily  five  classes,  in  some  places  six.  Tliese 
were  called  the  grammar  classes,  first,  second,  and 
third,  then  humanities,  or  poetry  and  rhetoric. 
After  the  restoration  of  the  Society  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  needs  of  the 
times  demanded  a  change  in  the  educational  sys- 
tem. Father  Roothaan,  then  general,  proceeded 
with  the  same  care  as  Acquaviva  in  securing  the 
opinions  of  the  I)est  educators  in  various  coun- 
tries. The  revised  Ratio  fitudinrum  was  pub- 
lished in  1332.  This  was  not  definitive,  but  was 
considered  subject  to  such  further  changes  as 
might  prove  advisable  in  the  course  of  time,  and 
the  progress  of  education.     The  principles  of  the 


old  Ratio  Studiorum  are  preserved,  but  greater 
attention  is  recommended  to  the  natural  sciences 
and  special  care  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  teaching 
of  the  mother  tongue.  The  Jesuits  have  always 
iH'en  markedly  successful  in  the  teaching  of  Latin 
and  Greek.  The  essence  of  their  method  is  the 
prelection  or  preliminary  exjdanalion  of  a  pas- 
sage by  the  teacher,  followed  by  tlie  pupil's  study 
of  it  and  then  by  recitation,  which  includes  gram- 
raatic,  historic,  and  other  details.  Imitative 
themes  are  a  prominent  feature,  and,  as  far  as 
|)Ossible,  the  pupil  is  brought  to  a  speaking 
knowledge  of  the  language  studied.  Frequent 
repetitions  are  recommended.  The  thoroughness 
of  this  system  is  exemplified  by  tlieir  own  mas- 
tery of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  the  lasting  knowl- 
edge acquired  by  their  students,  especially  in  the 
classic  langtiages.  How  well  the  recommenda- 
tion to  devote  more  attention  to  the  sciences  has 
been  carried  out  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  such 
great  astronomers  of  the  nineteenth  Cfnlury  as 
De  Vico,  Perry,  and  Secehi  were  Jesuits. 

The  number  of  the  colleges  increased  very 
rapidly.  Within  fifty  years  after  the  Papal  ap- 
probation, the  Jesuits  had  colleges  all  over  the 
wcrld,  not  only  in  Kurope,  but  in  the  Indies, 
China,  Japan,  Jlexico,  and  Brazil.  At  the  time 
of  the  death  of  Acquaviva  (1015)  the  Society 
had  372  colleges.  Shortly  before  the  su])pression 
of  the  Society,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  there  were  728  colleges,  many  of  which 
had  an  average  attendance  of  1.500  or  more,  while 
in  some  the  number  of  students  was  from  2000  to 
3000,  and  no  college  is  mentioned  with  a  lower 
number  than  300.  Taking  the  lowest  possible 
average,  the  700  .Jesuit  colleges  must  have  had 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  300.000 
students.  This  influence  was  all  the  more  impor- 
tant as  they  insisted  on  moral  and  religious 
training.  Such  Protestant  writers  as  Kanke, 
Paulsen,  Quick,  and  others,  candidly  admit  that 
the  .Jesuits  during  these  centuries  were  the  best 
educators,  so  that  many  parents  not  of  the 
Catholic  faith  intrusted  the  education  of  their 
sons  to  them.  The  spread  and  development  of 
Jesuit  colleges  during  the  nineteenth  century  was 
slow  but  steady.  The  Order  had  to  struggle 
against  great  difficulties.  The  colleges  which  it 
possessed  before  the  suppression  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  civil  authorities.  The  persecutions  and 
expulsions  of  the  Society  from  various  countries 
prevented  the  establishment  of  new  colleges,  and 
put  an  end  to  those  already  in  being.  Notwith- 
standing this,  in  the  year  1900  the  Jesuits  had 
more  tlian  60,000  students  in  their  colleges  all 
over  the  world.  In  the  United  States  they  have 
colleges  with  the  privileges  of  universities  at 
Worcester,  ilass.,  Boston.  Fordham,  X.  Y.,  New 
■^'ork  City.  Georgeto«-n,  D.C..  .Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
Washington.  D.  C.  Baltimore.  Chicago.  Cincin- 
nati. Detroit.  Milwaukee.  Omaha,  Saint  Louis, 
.Saint  Mary's,  Kan.,  Galveston,  Mobile,  New 
Orleans,  Denver,  San  Francisco,  Santa  Clara, 
Cal..  Buffalo.  Cleveland.  Spokane,  and  Manila, 
P.  I.  The  attendance  at  .Jesuit  colleges  through- 
out the  world  has  doubled  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  Besides  their  colleges  and  missions  the 
Jesuits  have  charge  of  the  Apostleship  of  Prayer, 
or  League  of  the  Sacred  Heart  (q.v.). 

The  .Jesuit  missions  are  the  source  of  the  great- 
est honor  to  the  Order.  Saint  Francis  Xavier's 
(q.v.)  work  in  the  Indies  recalled  the  Apostolic 
times.     He  knew  how  to  organize  his  manv  mis- 
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sions,  so  that  his  numerous  converts  became 
faithful  Christians  in  the  best  sense.  His 
biethren  on  the  missions  imitated  his  example 
and  almost  rivaled  his  success.  Venerable  Joseph 
Anehieta,  called  the  Apostle  of  Brazil,  before  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  organized  missions 
among  the  natives  of  that  country  into  settle- 
ments of  the  kind  that  in  Paraguay,  later,  were 
called  reductions.  The  first  reduction  of  Para- 
guay was  founded  in  1610.  For  nearly  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  the  native  converts  lived  in  ideal 
peace  and  happiness.  These  native  Christian 
communities  have  been  the  admiration  of  stu- 
dents of  social  science  ever  since.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century,  after  twenty 
years  of  patient  effort.  Father  Rieci  succeeded  in 
getting  audience  of  the  Emperor  of  China.  His 
skill  in  applied  mathematics  and  mechanics 
gained  him  the  favor  of  the  Emperor,  and  he  ob- 
tained protection  for  the  Christians  in  China. 
Scholarly  successors,  equally  able  and  zealous. 
Schall,  Verbiest,  and  Bouvet,  continued  the  good 
influence  over  the  Emperor.  Unfortunately,  after 
a  time,  the  controversy  over  the  'Chinese  rites' 
took  place.  Certain  practices  of  their  former 
lives,  which,  in  imitation  of  the  Apostles,  the 
Jesuits  allowed  their  converts  still  to  keep  up, 
seemed  to  the  Dominicans  to  savor  of  idolatry. 
In  the  midst  of  the  disputes  the  Imperial  favor 
was  lost,  and  persecutions  wiped  out  the  Chinese 
missions.  The  .Japanese  missions  were  begun  in 
1.549  by  Saint  Francis  Xavier.  and  in  thirty 
years  had  grown  to  number  200.000  Christians. 
Bloody  persecutions,  continuing  for  nearly  three 
centuries,  made  numbers  of  martyrs ;  but  with  a 
marselous  tenacity,  though  all  their  priests  had 
been  put  to  death,  the  survivors  handed  down 
their  faith  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
when  .Japan  was  once  more  opened  to  Europeans 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  there  were  still  natives 
ready  to  welcome  the  Catholic  missionaries  as 
their  long-lost  fathers.  In  India  Robert  de'  Xo- 
bili  ( 16051  took  up  the  difficult  task  of  living  as 
a  high-caste  Brahmin,  fulfilling  rigidly  their  pre- 
cepts of  abstinence  and  avoiding  all  contact  with 
other  castes.  After  years  of  patience  he  succeeded 
in  making  numerous  converts.  The  careers  of 
Fathers  Lallemont,  Brebieuf.  and  Jbgues  among 
the  Huron  and  Iroquois  Indians  were  a  suc- 
cession of  sufferings  and  hardships,  deliberate- 
ly undertaken,  calmly  borne,  and  heroically  per- 
sisted in  by  men  of  gentle  breeding  and  deep  cul- 
ture. The  Jesuit  missions  were  always  centres 
of  civilization  as  well  as  religion.  When  the 
United  States  Government  took  possession  of  the 
Philippines,  the  Jesuits  in  charge  of  the  observa- 
trry  at  Manila  were  asked  to  collate  the  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  Archipelago  in  the  pos- 
session of  members  of  the  Order,  and  this  was 
published  in  two  large  volumes  with  an  atlas 
at  the  Government  Printing  Office  (El  Archi- 
piclago  Filiptno.  Washington,  1900). 

The  following  periodicals  are  issued  under  the 
direction  of  the  Jesuits,  and  always  supply  in- 
formation as  to  current  topics  in  their  regard: 
Ciriltd  Cattolica.  Rome:  The  Month,  London; 
Etudes  Litternires  et  Religieuses.  Paris:  Stim- 
virii  aus  Mariu-Laach,  Freiburg;  Zeitschrift  fiir 
Kafholische  Theologie.  Innsbruck:  Rei^tie  des 
Otiestions  f!eientifiques,  Brussels;  The  Messenger, 
Xew  York :  Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  Inns- 
bruck, Bilbao.  Toulouse,  ilexico,  and  other 
places.  Consult  for  their  Constitution.  Institutum 


Societatis  Jesu  (Avignon,  1830-38)  ;  or  Concern- 
ing Jesuits  (London,  1902).  The  accepted  au- 
thority for  their  general  history  is  Cretineau- 
Joly.  Histoire  de  la  compagnie  de  Jesus  (6  vols., 
Paris,  1844-46)  ;  in  English,  Daurignac,  History 
of  the  Jesuits  (Baltimore,  1878);  B.  X.,  The 
Jesuits,  Their  Foundation  and  History  (2  vols., 
Xew  York,  1879).  For  opposing  views,  Theodore 
Griesinger,  Die  Jesuiten  (Stuttgart,  1866;  Eng. 
trans.,  Xew  York,  1885).  For  special  countries, 
Parkman,  Jesuits  in  Sorth  America  (seventeenth 
century)  (Boston,  1898);  the  notable  series  of 
Jesuit  Relations,  edited  by  Thwaites  (73  vols., 
Cleveland,  1896  sqq. )  ;  Foley,  Jesuits  in  England 
(London,  1877-83;  also,  Taunton.  London,  1901)  ; 
Pollard,  Jesuits  in  Poland (Oxiord,  1892)  ;  Smith, 
•"Suppression  of  the  Jesuits,"  in  The  Month  (Lon- 
don, 1902),  later  in  book  form;  Duhr,  Jesuiteii- 
fuheln  (Saint  Louis,  1899).  For  pedagogj-; 
Pachtler,  Ratio  Studiorum,  etc.,  in  Monumenta 
GermanicE  I'cedagogicu,  vols,  ii.,  v..  i.x.,  xvi.  (Ber- 
lin, 1887-93),  the  standard  work  on  the  subject; 
Monumenta  Historica  Societatis  Jesu;  Monu- 
menta Pcedayogica  (iladrid,  1901-02)  ;  Hughes, 
Loyola  (Xew  York,  1892)  ;  Duhr,  Die  Studien- 
oidnung  der  Gesellschaft  Jesu  (Saint  Louis, 
1896)  ;  Paulsen,  (Jeschichte  des  gelehrten  L'nter- 
richts  (Berlin,  1896)  ;  Schwickerath,  Jesuit  Edu- 
cation (Saint  Louis,  1903).  For  the  bibliog- 
raph}'  of  Jesuit  writers,  A.  de  Backer.  Biblio- 
ihcque  bihliographique  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus 
(3  vols,  fol.,  Paris,  1869-76)  ;  Sommervogel,  Dic- 
tionnnire  des  ouvrages  anonymes  et  pseudonymes 
de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus  (Paris,  1884)  ;  Moni- 
tcur  bihliographique  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus 
(Paris,  1889). 

JESUIT'S  BABK.  An  old  name  for  cinchona 
(q.v.). 

JES'UP,  MoBRis  KETCiirii  (1830—).  An 
American  merchant  and  philanthropist.  He  was 
born  at  Westport,  Conn.,  and  was  educated  there 
and  in  Xew  York  City.  In  1843  he  entered  the 
employ  of  a  manufacturing  firm  at  Paterson, 
X.  J.  In  1852  he  went  into  business  on  his  own 
account,  from  which  he  retired  in  1884.  He  is 
best  known  for  his  philanthropic  work  and  his  in- 
terest in  scientific  exploration.  He  was  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  United  States  Christian 
Commission  during  the  Civil  War,  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Young  Jlen's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, and  its  president  in  1872,  was  president 
after  1860  of  the  Five  Points  House  of  Industry, 
of  which  he  wa.s  one  of  the  founders,  and  after 
1881  was  president  of  the  Xew  York  City  Mis- 
sion Society,  for  Avhieh  he  built  the  De  Witt 
Memorial  Church  in  Rivington  Street.  In  1881 
he  be*ame  president  of  the  American  Museum  of 
X'atural  History,  to  which  he  gave  a  valuable 
collection  of  native  woods.  He  presented  .Jesup 
Hall  to  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and 
endowed  the  Jesup  Xorth  Pacific  Expedition  for 
scientific  research.  He  was  chosen  president  of  the 
X'ew  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  International  Congress  of  Anthro- 
pology in  1902.  To  the  subject  of  Southern  edu- 
cation, especially  that  of  the  negro,  he  gave  much 
time  and  thought.  He  was  made  treasurer  of  the 
Slater  Fund  at  its  beginning,  and  he  was  also 
made  a  member  of  the  Peabody  Educational 
Board  and  of  the  General  Education  Board. 

JESUS,  Sox  OF  SiBACH,  si'rak.     See  EccLESi- 
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JESUS,  Wisdom  of.    See  Ecclesiasticls. 

JESUS  CHRIST.  The  founder  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  whose  life  and  teachings  are  given 
in  tlie  four  Gospels  of  the   New   Testament. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  work  of  Jesus,  it  is 
necessary  to  untleistand  the  political  and  reli- 
gious condition  of  the  Jewish  people,  to  whom  He 
belonged  and  among  whom  His  work  was  carried 
out.  Politically. — The  .Jews  were  subjects  of  the 
Roman  Kiuiieror.  the  dominion  of  tlie  Romans 
having  l)een  estaldished  by  IVimpey  in  n.o.  6.3. 
After  tliat  time  various  adjustments  of  I'aU'stine's 
relations  witliin  the  Kmpire  took  place,  and  when 
Jesus  began  His  public  ministry  the  government 
of  the  country  was  divided  as  follows:  (ialilcc, 
with  tlie  land  to  the  north,  east,  and  southeast  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  was  under  the  rule  of  Philip 
and  Antipas,  sons  of  Herod  the  Great,  who,  as 
lex  sociiis,  had  had  the  entire  land  as  his  king- 
dom. Philip's  territory'  was  the  land  north  and 
east  of  the  Sea  of  (ialilee  (  Iturea  and  Trachoni- 
tis)  ;  the  territory  of  Antipas  was  Galilee  itself 
and  tlie  land  southeast  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
(Perea).  Both  regions  were  ruled  as  tetrarchies. 
On  the  other  hand,  Judea.  Samaria,  and  tlie  land 
of  Idumea,  south  of  Ju<lea,  were  more  distinctly 
provinces  under  tlie  rule  of  a  Roman  procurator 
(Pontius  Pilate),  who  to  a  certain  degree  was 
subordinate  to  the  (lovernor  of  the  Pro\'iiice  of 
Syria.  This  continued  to  be  the  political  situa- 
tion throughout  the  ministry  of  .Tesus.  (See 
Herod.)  lieli(jiouxl>i. — The  Jews  had  returned 
from  their  exile  with  a  new  hold  upon  the 
monotheism  of  their  religion  and  a  new  devotion 
to  Jehovah's  law.  This  spirit  had  been  strength- 
ened by  the  persecutions  which  they  had  under- 
gone under  the  rule  of  the  Seleueid*  and  the  re- 
volt by  which,  under  the  Maccabees,  they  had 
broken  from  that  rule,  producing  at  the  time  of 
•  Tesus'  ministry  an  exaggerated  conception  of  the 
ceremonial  rei^uirements  of  the  Jlosaie  law,  in  the 
interpretation  of  wliich  had  arisen  a  body  of 
legal  reliiieinents  tliat  added  greatly  to  the 
burden  of  the  law  and  to  the  power  of  those  who 
administered  it.     See  Maccabee.s  ;  .Tews. 

It  was  a  characteristic  of  .Jewish  life,  how- 
ever, to  combine  religion  and  politics.  As  a  re- 
sult there  arose  in  the  nation  during  the  time 
of  the  Maccabean  revolt,  when  the  religious  and 
political  elements  in  the  people's  life  were  brought 
to  accentuation,  two  great  parties,  whose  signifi- 
cant influence  increas<"d  as  with  the  religious  ele- 
ments in  the  national  life  were  mingled  with  in- 
creasing energy  the  political.  These  parties  were 
the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees  (qq.v.).  The 
Pharisees  (literally  fieparatixts  or  Purixt/i)  were 
the  party  of  religion.  The  eharaeteristie  of  iheir 
creed  was  the  scrupulous  observance  of  the  law. 
They  represented  the  religious  idea  dominant 
among  the  people  since  the  return  from  P.abylon. 
while  in  their  devotion  to  the  conception  of  the 
theocracy  and  their  expectation  of  a  Messiah 
who  should  restore  it  to  its  independency  they 
expressed  what  in  general  were  the  people's  po- 
litical views.  They  were,  in  brief,  the  popular 
party.  The  Sadducees  (a  name  derived  from 
Zadok,  the  priest  whom  Solomon  put  in  the  place 
of  Abiathar,  I.  Kings  ii.  ,3.5)  were  the  party  of 
the  priesthood.  They  represented  the  priestly 
nobility,  and  their  object  was  the  retention  of 
priestly  power  in  the  State.  They  were  largely 
indifferent    to    religion    as    such,    giving    their 


thought   rather   to   politics,   in   which   their  aim 
was  to  keep  in  favor  with  the  ruling  power. 

In  addition  to  these  were  two  minor  parties, 
which  more  or  less  added  to  the  politico-rcli 
gious  confusion  of  the  times.  Of  these  the  polit- 
ical was  the  party  of  the  Herodians,  the  religious 
the  party  of  the  Zealots  (qq.v.).  The  Herodians 
arose  with  the  introduction  into  Jewish  politics 
of  the  family  whose  name  they  bore,  and  were 
committed  to  the  p<ililical  interests  of  that  fam- 
ily in  its  etlort  to  establish  a  rule  in  Palestine, 
the  spirit  of  which  would  be  a  union  of  .ludaisni 
and  Hellenism.  With  them  the  religious  element 
wa.s  minimized,  if  it  was  present  at  all.  though 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  combine  with  the  reli- 
gious parties  when  their  aims  could  thus  be 
furthered.  The  Zealots  arose  with  the  reces- 
sion of  the  Pharisees  from  active  interest  in  na- 
tional afl'airs.  Their  principles  were  those  of 
the  Pharisees,  only  they  were  ready,  as  the  Phari- 
sees were  not,  to  carry  these  principles  into 
action  to  any  extent.  In  this  party  conse(|uently 
the  religious  element  resulted  in  a  fanaticism 
which  made  them  the  most  dangerous  factor  in 
the  troublous  conditions  of  the  times. 

Separate  from  all  these  parties  stood  the  Es- 
senes  (q.v. ),  who  were  unique  in  their  absolute 
removal  from  all  politics  and  their  complete 
dissociation  from  the  public  worship  of  the  tem- 
ple. They  were  characterized  by  the  strictness 
of  their  community  life,  their  strenuous  regard 
for  ceremonial  purity,  their  unselfish  practice 
of  the  community  of  goods,  and  their  ujiriglitness 
of  life.  Their  organization  was  confined  to 
Palestine,  and  their  main  roots  were  laid  in 
Pharisaic  .Judaism.  Yet  they  were  subject  tb 
foreign  influences,  Oriental  rather  than  Greek, 
which  contributed  largely  to  their  isolation 
among  the  parties  of  the  land.  In  fact,  they 
were  a  sect  rather  than  a  party,  and  as  a  sect 
emphasized  the  idea  of  an  exclusive  brothe'rhood. 

nf  these  parties  anil  sects  the  people  were  most 
infliu'nced  by  the  Pharisees,  who  best  expressed 
popular  ideas,  and  with  whom  the  people  came 
most  vitally  in  contact,  especially  through  the 
authoritative  channels  of  the  temple,  the  syna- 
gogues, and  the  schools.  In  fact,  the  control  of 
the  last  two  institutions  was  almost  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Scribes,  who  were  the  ex- 
pounders and  the  administrators  of  the  law.  and 
who  almost  exclusively  belonged  to  the  Pharisaic 
party:  while  in  the  temple  itself  their  influence 
and  authority  was  an  increasingly  important 
factor.  This  popular  influence  of  the  Pharisees 
was  naturally  most  felt  in  .Judea  and  .Jerusalem, 
where  the  observance  of  the  national  religion 
was  concentrated,  and  where  the  religious  rulers 
liad  their  home:  but  there  and  elsewhere  there 
were  those  among  the  people  who.  while  rever- 
encing the  Scribes  and  following  the  general  line 
of  their  directions,  still  held  to  a  direct  fellow- 
ship with  God  in  worship  and  life. 

From  this  survey  it  is  clear  that  .Jesus,  while 
finding  a  special  receptivity  among  these  devout 
ones  of  the  people,  as  a  religious  teacher  and 
worker  among  the  .Jews,  must  have  come  more  or 
less  into  contact  with  the  sects  and  parties 
of  the  land;  that  this  contact,  in  proportion  as 
.lesus'  position  involved  opposition  to  national 
ideas  and  customs,  must  have  been  one  of  con- 
flict :  and  that  this  conflict,  in  proportion  as  the 
parties    combined    politics    with    their    religion, 
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must  have  been  one  of  menace  to  His  work  and 
to  His  life. 

As  given  in  the  Gospel  history,  Jesus'  life  and 
work  most  naturally  divides  itself  into  two 
prominent  periods — the  Galilean  period,  which 
was  largely  one  of  construction,  centring  upon 
the  gathering  around  Himself  of  a  body  of  dis- 
ciples, and  the  Judean  period,  which  was  largely 
one  of  instruction,  having  as  its  object  both  the 
preparation  of  His  disciples  for  the  closing  events 
of  His  life,  and  the  presentation  to  the  Jews  of 
His  Jlessianie  claims.  Between  these  two  main 
periods  lay  the  short  period  covered  by  His 
withdrawal  into  the  regions  of  northern  Galilee; 
while  preceding  them  was  the  preliminary  period 
of  His  younger  years,  leading  up  to  His  formal 
induction  into  His  work  and  His  early  ministry 
in  Judea;  and  following  them  was  the  culminat- 
ing period  of  His  life,  issuing  in  His  betrayal, 
crucifixion,  resurrection,  and  ascension. 

A.  The  Pbeumix.\bt  Period,  (a)  The  Peri- 
od of  the  Early  Life. — Jesus  was  born  in  the 
seventh  year  before  the  Cliristian  Era.  toward 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great.  (See 
Tiativity  in  the  article  Gcspel;  New  Testament 
Chronology.)  His  mother  was  Mary,  a  virgin, 
betrothed  to  .Joseph,  a  carpenter  of  Xazareth. 
The  circumstances  preceding  and  attending  the 
Child's  birth  were  of  such  supernatural  character 
as  to  mark  it  as  miraculous.  It  occurred  in 
the  to\vn  of  Bethlehem,  in  .Judea.  where  Joseph 
and  JIary  had  gone  for  the  purpose  of  registra- 
tion, in  connection  with  one  of  the  Imperial  en- 
rollments customary  in  the  provinces.  After 
Herod's  death  .Jesus'  home  was  in  Xazareth 
until  the  time  of  His  formal  entrance  upon  His 
public  work.  Of  these  early  years  practically 
no  information  has  come  to  us,  the  Gospels  giv- 
ing, besides  the  summary  statements  of  Luke 
(ii.  40,  52),  but  one  event  of  that  time — His 
visit  to  the  temple  (Luke  ii.  41-51) — while 
the  extra-canonical  traditions  referring  to  this 
period  are  worthless.  (b)  Induction  Into  Pub- 
lic Work. — With  the  baptism  in  .Jordan  at  the 
hands  of  .John  the  Baptist,  it  is  clear  that  to 
Jesus'  mind  His  work  was  formally  undertaken. 
This  work,  as  He  conceived  it,  was  not  that  of 
a  rabbi,  nor  even  that  of  a  prophet,  but  that  of 
the  Messiah  foreshadowed  and  promised  to  the 
people  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 
It  is  this  clear  realization  of  His  mission  that 
gave  significance  to  the  event  as  .Jesus  looked  at 
it.  and  offers  the  proper  meaning  to  His  state- 
ment to  the  Baptist.  "Suffer  it  now:  for  thus 
it  beconieth  us  to  fulfill  all  righteousness,"  as 
well  as  to  the  message  which  came  to  Him  from 
the  heavens.  "This  is  my  beloved  son.  in  whom 
I  am  well  pleased"  (Matt.  iii.  15-17).  Follow- 
ing >ipon  His  baptism  .Jesus  retired  to  the  neigh- 
boring wilderness.  There  for  a  season  He  was 
subject  to  an  inward  struggle  with  thoughts 
which  this  public  consecration  to  His  mission 
most  naturally  brought  to  Him.  a  struggle  right- 
ly termed  a  temptation.  From  this  He  returned 
to  the  scene  of  His  baptism,  where  He  met  cer- 
tain of  the  Baptist's  disciples,  to  whom  He  had 
been  pointed  out  by  their  teacher.  They  were 
Andrew,  and  Simon,  his  brother.  Philip  and  Na- 
thaniel, and.  apparently,  also  .John,  all  of  them 
residents  of  Galilee.  This  acquaintance  proved 
to  be  the  beginning  of  their  discipleship.  and 
their  discipleship  formed  the  nucleus  of  all  of 
Jesus'  subsequent  following,      (c)    Early  Judean 


Ministry. — After  a  short  visit  to  His  home,  Jesus 
returned  to  Judea  to  be  present  at  the  Feast  of 
the  Passover,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  (a.d. 
27).  While  there  H-e  apparently  made  a  public 
declaration  of  His  mission  of  religious  reform 
by  driving  out  of  the  temple  the  traders  and 
monej'-changers,  who  had  been  gradually  per- 
mitted by  the  priests  to  bring  their  business 
within  the  sacred  inclosure.  Through  this  act 
and  the  miracles  which  He  wrought  in  the  city. 
He  attracted  much  attention,  and  gained  a  con- 
siderable following  among  the  people.  For  a 
while — possibly  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
— He  remained  in  .Judea,  carrying  on,  with  such 
of  His  disciples  as  had  accompanied  Him  to  the 
feast,  or  as  had  attached  themselves  to  Him  in 
Jerusalem,  a  simple  work  among  the  people. 
Upon  the  imprisonment  of  the  Baptist,  however, 
He  withdrew  permanently  into  Galilee,  passing 
through  Samaria,  in  a  village  of  which  region, 
Sychar  by  name  (the  modern  Askar),  He  spent 
a  few  days  in  successful  work.  Upon  reaching 
Galilee  He  repaired  to  His  former  home,  where 
He  spoke  to  tne  people  at  their  Sabbath  service 
in  the  synagogue.  His  teaching,  however,  which 
clearly  forecast  the  comprehensive  character  of 
His  mission,  involving  a  practical  ignoring  of  all 
mere  national  claims,  angered  the  people  and 
forced  Him  to  withdraw  to  the  more  congenial 
surrotmdings  of  Capernaum,  which  He  forthwith 
made  Kis  home  and  the  centre  of  His  work.  Here 
He  called  to  His  more  formal  following  Simon 
and  .Andrew  and  John,  who  had  come  to  Him  at 
the  -Jordan,  and  with  them  .James,  the  brother 
of  John,  and  in  their  company  He  began  His 
stated  work. 

B.  The  Galile-an  Period.  Jesus'  mission 
was  to  win  men  to  God.  In  this  Galilean  period 
His  mission  entered  upon  its  first  stage,  which 
was  to  arouse  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the 
kingdom  of  God  He  announced,  and  to  gather 
them  to  His  personal  following  as  that  kingdom's 
representative.  For  the  arousing  of  this  atten- 
tion and  the  gathering  of  this  following.  He  di- 
rected His  work  along  two  lines — the  perform- 
ance of  miraculous  deeds  and  the  giving  of  in- 
struction. The  deeds  were  intended  to  be  signs 
to  the  people  which  should  give  them  to  under- 
stand that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  at  hand,  and 
lead  them  to  Him  as  the  divine  representative 
of  that  kingdom :  the  instruction  was  intended 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  nature  of  that  king- 
dom and  the  conditions  of  entering  and  remain- 
ing in  it.  It  is  thus  clear  why  He  gave  Himself 
at  the  very  beginning  of  His  Galilean  work  to 
the  working  of  miracles,  and  why  the  miracles 
He  selected  were  of  beneficent  character.  These 
were  not  only  to  be  proofs  of  His  power,  but.  evi- 
dences of  the  character  of  the  rule  He  had  come 
to  establish  on  the  earth — a  rule  which  was 
founded  upon  the  love  of  God  for  the  world  and 
the  need  of  God  to  the  world.  This  purpose  was 
especially  present  in  His  casting  out  of  demons. 
His  healing  of  lepers,  and  His  raising  of  the 
dead :  for  demoniac  possessions  were  considered  , 
as  directly  due  to  Satan,  while  leprosy  was  a 
recognized  emblem  of  the  corruption  of  sin.  and 
death  was  looked  upon  as  its  punishment.  In 
showing  Himself  master  of  these.  .Jesus  not  sim- 
ply aroused  attention  to  Himself  as  a  prophet 
in  Israel,  but  as  a  prophet  who  had  a  direct 
message  to  the  religious  life  of  the  people.  This 
message,   however,  would   not  have  been  under- 
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stood  had  His  miracles  been  unaccompanied  with 
instruction.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  poorly 
understood  even  then;  but  slow  to  understand 
it  as  were  the  people  to  whom  it  was  given,  we 
can  comprehend  how  it  came  tliat  such  portions 
of  it  as  have  been  preserved  to  us  in  the  com- 
posite address  known  as  the  Sermon  on  the 
-Mount,  and  in  the  group  of  parables  delivered 
by  the  Se.a  of  Galilee,  are  of  the  character  they 
are.  Tiie  atmosphere  in  whieli  the  .Jew  had  been 
religiously  trained  being  that  of  ceremonial 
righteousness,  it  was  necessary,  from  Jesus' 
point  of  view,  to  emphasize  the  higher  character 
of  the  righteousness  which  His  religion  required, 
and  yet  its  essential  identity  with  the  real  right- 
eousness demanded  in  the  law.  It  was  equally 
necessary  to  make  clear  the  divisions  and  separa- 
tions which  such  requirements  would  bring  among 
men,  and  the  judgment  involved  in  suili  i)roc- 
ess.  The.  character  of  tliis  newer  righteousness 
is  brought  out  in  the  Sermon  on  the  -Mount,  de- 
livered toward  the  Ix-ginning  of  His  Galilean 
■work.  The  judicial  results  involved  in  it  are  por- 
trayed to  a  large  extent  in  the  parables  which 
were  uttered  toward  the  close  of  that  work. 

With  this  purpose  of  announcing  by  deed  and 
word  the  advent  of  God's  kingdom  in  the  world, 
Jesus  carried  on  His  work  from  ('a|)ernaum  as 
a  centre.  His  method  was  apparently  to  make 
stated  tours  of  the  neighboring  towns  and  vil- 
lages, heralding  the  fact  llial  the  kingdom  of 
God  was  at  hand,  and  proclaiming  His  authority 
in  this  announcement  by  miraculous  deeds.  Three 
of  these  tours  are  reported  in  the  Synoptists  dur- 
ing this  period  of  His  Galilean  work:  (1)  Mark 
i.  aS-.-iO,  Matt.  iv.  2.3-2.5.  Luke  iv.  42-44;  (2) 
Luke  viii.  1-3:  (3)  Mark  vi.  0.  JIatt.  ix.  35-38, 
xi.  1.  But  He  did  not  confine  His  activity  to 
Galilee.  He  went  up  to  .Jerusalem,  the  centre  of 
the  people's  religious  life,  and  there  He  wrought 
His  miracles  and  carried  on  to  some  extent  His 
instruction,  suiting  it  to  the  character  of  the 
religious  leaders  in  the  city  and  the  people  who 
were  under  their  control.  We  have  the  record 
of  one  such  visit  made  at  the  time  of  an  un- 
named feast  (generally  now  supposed  to  be  either 
Pentecost,  a.d  27,  or  Purim.  a.d.  28,  .John  v.  1)  ; 
the  Pas.sover  of  a.d.  28.  which  is  referred  to  in 
John  vi.  4.  .Jesus  apparently  did  not  attend 
(.John  vii.  2).  These  tours  in  Galilee  and  jour- 
neys to  .Jerusalem  afforded  .Jesus  the  opportunity 
He  desired  of  coming  widely  in  contact  with  the 
people  of  the  country  and  bringing  before  them 
His  message.  With  His  presence  among  them  in  the 
streets  and  market-places,  teaching  and  working 
miracles,  with  His  company  with  them  on  their 
pilgrimages  to  and  from  the  holy  city,  and  His 
participation  with  them  in  their  temple  devo- 
tions, there  could  lie  no  ignorance  of  the  fact  that 
n  prophet  had  arisen  in  Jsrael  and  a  new  mes- 
sage had  come  to  the  people  from  .Jehovah.  .\3 
a  result.  .Jesus  secured  to  Himself  a  large  follow- 
ing among  the  people,  who  became  increasingly 
enthusiastic  as  the  con%iction  that  He  might 
possibly  be  the  national  Messiah  grew  upon 
them.  -As  this  following  increased  in  numbers, 
He  organized  it  more  formally  by  the  selection 
of  twelve  of  His  disciples  to  a  closer  relationship 
to  Himself.  (See  Apostle.)  To  these  He  in- 
creasingly directed  His  instruction,  with  a  view 
to  the  work  He  looked  forward  to  their  doing  as 
His  future  representatives.     We  have  a   formal 


exhibition  of  such  instruction  in  the  discourse  of 
Matthew  x. 

The  religious  conceptions  of  the  people,  how- 
ever, having  l)een  dulled  by  ceremonial  formalism 
and  hardened  by  political  misfortunes,  it  was 
inevitable  that  such  a  teacher  and  worker  as 
Jesus  would  not  find  acceptance  \tith  their  reli- 
gious leaders,  in  whom  this  condition  was  most 
realized,  nor  with  that  portion  of  them  most 
under  the  influence  and  control  of  these  leaders. 
For  this  reason  Jesus  had  selected  Galilee  as 
the  place  for  His  constructive  work.  The  people 
of  the  north  were  less  ecclesiastical  and  more 
receptive  to  such  a  message  as  He  had  to  deliver 
and  such  a  mission  as  He  had  to  pcrforn^  For 
this  reason  also  more  time  was  given  by  Jesus  to 
the  Galilean  tours  than  to  the  .Jerusalem  visits, 
while  during  those  visits  He  avoided  controversy 
which  would  lead  to  open  conllict  with  the  p<'0- 
plc's  leaders.  In  fact,  it  was  the  likelihood  of 
such  conflict  that  prevented  .Tesus'  attendance 
at  the  second  Passover  of  His  ministry  (John 
vii.  2).  If  as  the  Messiah  He  must  give  His 
message  to  the  religious  centre  of  the  land,  and 
if  the  desire  of  winning  that  centre  to  the  king- 
dom of  God  must  have  been  great  in  proportion 
as  the  centre  held  in  itself  the  people's  future, 
yet  it  was  clear  that  such  winning  of  men  to 
the  kingdom  was  more  probable  in  Galilee  than 
in  .Jerusalem  and  .Judea.  On  this  principle  He 
had  done  the  greater  part  of  His  work  and  spent 
the  greater  part  of  His  time  in  the  northern  jior- 
tion  of  the  country.  -\nd  yet  the  fact  of  hostil- 
ity to  .Tesus  among  the  Jerusalem  leaders  not  only 
early  manifested  itself  in  that  city;  but,  as  their 
representatives  from  time  to  time  went  into 
Galilee  and  came  in  contact  with  .Jesus'  work, 
it  showed  itself  even  there — on  one  occasion 
(Mark  iii.  1-6)  the  Pharisees  going  so  far  as 
to  take  counsel  with  the  Herodians  against  Him. 
In  fact,  all  the  political  parties  were  opposed  to 
Him,  and  came  gradually  to  combine  in  persecu- 
tion of  Him.  The  offense  which  united  them 
was  the  spiritual  character  of  His  mission; 
though,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Pharisees,  the 
main  point  of  attack,  both  in  .Jerusalem  and  in 
Galilee,  was  the  free  and  independent  attitude 
.Jesus  maintained  toward  the  ceremonial  regula- 
tions of  the  law.  particularly  those  which  gath- 
ered around  the  obs<'rvance  of  the  Sabbath;  in 
addition  to  wliich.  l)itter  resentment  was  aroused 
in  .Jerusalem  by  the  claims  He  there  made  to 
special  relationship  to  God. 

-\s  His  popularity  with  the  multitude  in- 
creased, and  this  hostility  to  Him  among  the 
leaders  grew  in  strength,  it  became  necessary  for 
.Jesus  to  meet  the  issue  thus  raised.  This  He 
did  by  placing  before  His  Galilean  following  the 
true  religious  character  of  His  mission  (.John 
vi.).  It  was  delivered  in  the  synagogue  at  Ca- 
pernaum just  after  the  feeding  of  the  five  thou- 
sand, a  wonder  work  which  had  aroused  the  grow- 
ing enthusiasm  to  the  highest  pitch.  leading 
them  to  a  seeming  determination  to  force  .Jesiis, 
as  the  nation's  ilcssiah.  into  a  political  revolu- 
tion against  Rome.  The  effect  of  the  discourse 
was  confusing  to  their  false  views  of  .Jesus  and 
benumbing  to  their  superficial  devotion  to  His 
cause.  In  fact,  it  broke  His  influence  with  them 
and  practically  ended  His  work  in  Galilee. 

C.  The  Jxtervexixg  Period.  In  consequence 
of  these  changed  conditions,  Jesus  withdrew  with 
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His  disciples  to  the  semi-Gentile  regions  to  the 
north  of  Galilee,  spending  there  some  six  months 
(April  to  October,  a.d.  28;  John  vi.  4  and  vii. 
2).  His  motive  in  thus  going  to  a  newer  field 
was  not  apparently  to  begin  there  another  popu- 
lar ministry,  though  miracles  were  wrought  and 
instruction  was  given.  It  was  rather,  by  absence 
from  the  excited  crowds  of  Galilee,  to  prepare 
His  disciples  for  the  final  outcome  of  His  mis- 
sion, which  was  to  issue  in  Jerusalem.  This 
is  gathered  from  the  chief  event  recorded  for  us 
in  this  period — the  confession  of  His  Messiah- 
ship  by  the  twelve,  made  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Cfpsarea  Philippi.  This  evidently  formed  a 
turning-point  in  the  development  of  His  work, 
since  He  immediately  followed  it  with  His  first 
distinct  announcement  to  the  disciples  of  the 
divine  necessity  of  His  death,  which  He  foresaw 
would  ultimately  result  from  the  hostility  toward 
Him  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  at  Jerusalem. 
This  announcement  naturally  His  disciples  could 
not  comprehend.  The  falling  away  from  Him 
which  had  been  occasioned  by  His  recent  dis- 
course in  Capernaum  had  depressed  them,  espe- 
cially as  they  came  to  realize  its  positive  and 
permanent  character.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
themselves  shared  the  popular  conceptions  of 
the  promised  Messianic  age  as  an  age  which 
would  be  national  as  well  as  religious  (see  Acts 
i.  6),  so  that  to  their  mind  the  ultimate  issue 
of  their  Master's  mission  could  not  possibly  in- 
volve His  death.  They  were  thus  disposed  to 
resent  such  an  outlook  on  His  part.  But  Jesus 
was  clearly  conscious  of  the  issue,  and  equally 
conscious  that  it  must  be  finally  met  in  Jeru- 
salem. His  final  return  to  Galilee  from  the  north 
consequently  was  not  to  resume  there  His  work 
among  the  people,  but  to  pass  through  that  re- 
gion on  His  last  journey  to  Jerusalem. 

D.  JuDEAN  Period.  This  journey  brought  Him 
to  the  city  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (a.d. 
28)  (John  vii.  1-10).  Whatever  hopes  He  may 
have  had  of  finally  winning  the  city  were  doomed 
to  disappointment.  He  found  the  people  full  of 
discussion  about  Him,  and  largely  divided  in 
their  opinions  regarding  Him.  This  situation 
He  met  with  a  discourse,  bold  in  its  criticism 
of  the  people's  unbelief  and  assertive  in  its 
claims  of  His  own  divine  authority,  the  result 
of  which  was  such  embitterment  of  feeling  against 
Him  that  His  life  was  endangered  and  He  with- 
drew from  the  city.  Shortly  before  the  Feast  of 
Dedication,  however.  He  returned,  throwing  the 
people  anew  into  discussion  and  division  by  a 
notable  miracle  upon  a  man  born  blind,  and  by 
further  discourses.  The  result  was  another 
threatening  of  His  life,  which  again  compelled 
Him  to  leave  the  city.  This  withdrawal  was  of 
longer  duration,  and  for  the  greater  part  spent 
at  a  distance  from  the  city.  It  was  mostly  oc- 
cupied with  an  instruction  of  the  disciples  and 
the  multitudes,  having  in  view  the  approaching 
crisis  of  His  work  and  life.  Miracles,  however, 
were  performed,  among  them  the  remarkable 
one  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  the  result  of  which, 
in  its  impression  upon  the  people,  was  so  sig- 
nificant as  to  crystallize  the  enmity  against  Him 
among  the  authorities  into  a  definite  determina- 
tion to  put  Him  to  death. 

E.  Closing  Period.  On  the  approach  of  the 
Passover  (a.d.  29).  .Tesus  returned  for  the  last 
time  toward  the  city,  reaching  Bethany  six  days 
before  the   event.     On   the   Sunday  of   Passover 


week,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  concourse  of  people, 
attracted  to  Him  from  among  the  pilgrims  to 
the  feast,  He  entered  the  city  with  a  publicity 
of  popular  enthusiasm  superficial  as  that  in 
Galilee  had  been,  and  yet  impressive  enough  to 
arouse  to  renewed  bitterness  the  enmity  of  both 
Sadducees  and  Pharisees.  During  the  rest  of 
that  day,  as  well  as  on  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
He  remained  in  the  city,  withdrawing  to  Bethany 
for  the  night,  where  He  also  spent  in  retirement 
tlie  whole  of  Wednesday  and  most  of  Thursday. 
These  days  in  the  city  were  given  to  an  unre- 
strained presentation  of  His  Messianic  claims 
by  miracle,  parable,  discourse,  and  discussion 
that  brought  Him  into  open  conflict  with  Phari- 
sees, Sadducees,  and  Herodians  together.  The 
effect  of  this  was  to  bring  to  final  issue  the  hos- 
tile purpose  of  His  enemies.  This  issue  was 
reached  on  the  night  of  Thursday.  On  that  night 
.lesus  had  eaten  with  His  disciples  the  Passover 
meal.  In  connection  with  this  meal  He  had 
instituted  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
the  purpose  of  which  apparently  was  not  so  much 
to  make  a  last  announcement  of  His  approaching 
death  as  to  present  it  clearly  before  His  disciples 
in  its  character  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin.  ( See 
Lord's  Supper  in  the  article  Gospels.)  After 
this  supper,  while  Jesus,  in  company  with  cer- 
tain of  His  disciples,  was  in  the  Garden  of  Geth- 
semane.  He  was  apprehended  by  a  band  from 
the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees.  This  band  was 
under  the  lead  of  Judas  I.scariot,  who  was  one 
of  the  Twelve,  and  who  had  betrayed  Him  to  the 
authorities.  Upon  His  apprehension  He  was 
taken  before  Annas,  and  then  Caiaphas,  the  high 
priest,  by  whom  He  was  examined.  Later,  when 
the  morning  came.  He  was  led  before  a  hastily 
gathered  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin.  where  such 
process  of  trial  as  might  be  called  by  that  name 
was  gone  through  with.  Tliis  resulted  at  last  in 
the  taking  of  Jesus,  bound  as  a  prisoner,  to  the 
Governor,  Pontius  Pilate,  with  charges  whicii 
provoked  discussion  between  Pilate  and  the  lead- 
ers, and  induced  Pilate  to  question  Jesus  as  to 
Himself  and  the  charges  brouglit  against  Him. 
From  this  questioning  Pilate  was  convinced  of 
.Jesus'  innocence,  and  resorted  to  various  ex- 
pedients to  save  Him  from  the  hatred  of  the 
rulers.  This,  however,  was  a  difficult  task;  for 
the  rulers  bad  gathered  to  their  aid  and  support 
the  populace,  who,  disappointed  at  .Jesus'  fail- 
ure to  realize  their  political  hopes,  had  turned 
revengefully  against  Him,  and,  with  the  chief 
priests  and  elders,  were  insistent  on  His  death. 
Finally,  through  a  shrewd  presentation  of  the 
case  as  one  involving  His  political  attitude  to 
the  Emperor,  Pilate  was  induced  to  yield  and 
give  Jesus  over  for  crucifixion.  This  was  carried 
out  on  that  same  day,  Friday,  at  the  usual  place 
of  crucifixion  outside  the  city,  .Jesus  being  cruci- 
fied between  two  condemned  insurrectionists, 
.Around  the  crosses  were  gathered  a  riotous  mob 
of  people  and  religious  officials  from  the  city,  a 
few  of  the  more  loyal  disciples,  and  the  Eoman 
guard,  who  watched  the  agony  of  the  hours  till 
the  death  of  .Tesus  came.  Upon  them  all  the 
event  evidently  wrought  a  deep  impression, 
though  it  is  doubtful  whether  those  whose  en- 
mity to  Jesus  had  brought  the  event  about  had 
conscience  enough  to  suffer  remorse,  while  it  is 
certain  that  to  .Jesus'  disciples  it  marked  the 
end  of  all  their  hopes.  On  the  evening  of  the 
day  the  body  was  taken  by  Jesus'  friends  from 
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the  cross,  througli  Pilate's  permission,  and  buried 
in  a  sepulchre  near  at  hand.  On  the  Sunday 
following,  upon  the  visit  of  certain  of  the  women 
disciples  to  the  tomh  for  the  purpose  of  embalm- 
ing the  body,  it  was  found  that  the  stone  had 
been  rolled  away  and  the  sepulchre  itself  was 
empty.  Later  .lesus  Himself  appeared  to  the 
women,  and  then  to  other  of  the  disciples  in 
various  places  and  to  varying  numbers.  These 
a|ii)earances  were  repeated  at  intervals  during 
forty  days,  .lesus  seems  to  have  given  Himself 
in  them- to  interpreting  to  His  disciples  the  mean- 
ing of  His  death  in  the  light  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures,  and  to  further  instructing  them 
in  "the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of 
God"  (Acts  i.  3).  At  some  time  within  this 
period  He  laid  upon  them  the  specific  commission 
to  go  out  into  all  the  world  as  His  representatives 
and  bring  men  into  His  discipleship  (Matt. 
xxviii.  18-20).  Finally,  in  a  company  of  the 
disciples  whom  He  had  led  out  from  the  city 
to  Bethany,  He  was  taken  from  them  into  heaven. 
(See  Resurrection,  in  the  article  Gospel.) 
From  Bethany  the  disciples  returned  to  .Jerusa- 
lem, where  they  waited  until  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, at  which  time,  under  manifestations  of  spe- 
cial inspiration  from  heaven,  they  began  their 
work  of  the  proclamation  of  Jesus'  religion  to 
the  world. 
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JESTTS  COLLEGE.  A  college  of  Cambridge 
Ihiiversitv.  It  was  founded  in  1496  by  .John 
.\lcock.  Bishop  of  Ely.  on  the  site,  and  in  part 
with  the  property,  of  the  nunnery  of  Saints  Mary 
and  Rhadegimde,  which  dated  from  1133.  and 
had  beoome  bankrupt  in  revenues,  reputation,  and 
numbers.  The  buildings  of  the  college,  which 
date  from  the  twelfth  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, are  among  the  most  attractive  in  Cam- 
bridge, comprising  as  they  do  the  old  nun- 
nerv  buildings  and  church,  as  well  as  the  later 
colleciate  additions.  The  almost  monastic  se- 
clusion of  the  college  and  its  quiet  charm  well 
warrant  to-day  the  title  bestowed  on  it  by  .James 
I.,  Musarum  Cantahriqiensium  3/«.<te«m, the  house 
of  the  Cambridge  muses.     The  college  consisted. 


ill  1902,  of  a  master,  16  fellows,  and  32  scholars, 
with  college  ollicials  and  some  S,'5  undergraduates. 
It  presents  to  16  livings.  .4mong  the  worthies  of 
.Jesus  College  are  Archbishops  Cranmer,  Ban- 
croft, and  Sterne,  Bishops  Pearson,  Fox,  and 
Fisher,  .lohn  Strype,  .John  Bale,  Laurence  Sterne, 
and  S.  T.  Coleridge.    See  Cambkidge,  University 

OF. 

JESUS  COLLEGE.  A  college  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity. It  was  llic  first  college  fuunded  aft<'r  the 
lleformation,  aiul  owes  its  cstaliHshmcnt  to  Dr. 
Hugh  ap  Rice,  or  Price,  who  in  1571  was  granted 
a  charter  for  its  foundation  l)v  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Later  the  Queen  added  a  gift  of  part  of  the  land 
on  which  the  college  now  stands,  and  timber 
from  the  royal  forests,  and  took  the  title  of 
founder.  The  college  was  intended  for  Welsh 
students,  who  still  form  the  largest  part  of  its 
membership,  and  it  has  always  been  closely  asso- 
ciated with  Wales  and  the  Welsh  marches.  The 
earls  of  Pembroke  are  its  hereditary  visitors. 
'I  he  college  was  greatly  increased  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  by  the  benefactions  and  influence 
of  two  of  it.s  masters.  The  first  of  these.  Sir 
Eubule  Thellwall.  obtained  a  new  charter  from 
(James  I.,  added  in  1621  to  the  buildings,  and 
doubled  the  endowment.  The  second  was  the 
distinguished  diplomat  Sir  IjColine  .Jenkins,  who 
became  master  of  the  college  in  1661,  and  added 
greatly  to  its  resources  by  bequest  in  1()8.5.  Its 
buildings,  chiefly  of  the  sixteentli  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  have  been  lestored  since  1850,  and  are 
now  very  attractive.  The  library  is  rich  in  scarce 
books  and  manuscripts,  particularly  those  con- 
nect«l  with  the  history  and  literature  of  Wales. 
See  Oxford  University. 

JET  (OF.  jet.  jaet,  jayet.  fiayet.  Fr.  )nyet, 
jais,  from  Lat.  gagates.  Gk.  yaydTT)s,  gagates,  jet, 
from  Tiyris,  (lages,  r<i7oi,  Gagai,  a  town  and 
river  of  Lycia.  in  Asia  Minor,  where  the  mineral 
abounded).  A  black  variety  of  liiluminous  cnal 
that  is  easily  cut  and  carved,  and  takes  a  high 
polish.  It  occurs  at  various  places  in  Bavaria, 
i?ohemia;  Aude,  France;  Germany;  near  Villa- 
viciosa,  Spain :  also  in  the  Tertiary  clays  along 
the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  England,  especially  at 
Whitby,  where  it  is  found  mixed  with  fragments 
of  bituminized  wood  of  coniferous  trees  in  the 
upper  lias  or  alum  shale  of  that  district.  Owing 
to  the  high  jiolish  that  it  takes,  it  is  extensively 
used  as  material  for  dress-trimmings  and  mourn- 
ing jewelry,  .\mong  the  Greeks  it  was  consid- 
ered a  remedy  for  toothache  when  powdered  and 
mixed  with  wine,  and  was  applied,  with  bees- 
wax, to  tumors.  Popular  belief  attributed  to  it 
a  power  of  revealing  faithlessness. 

JETSAM  (corrupted  form  of  jet  son,  jettison) . 
Goods  which  go  down  with  the  ship  on  which 
Ihey  are  carried,  or  which  are  ca.st  overboard 
from  a  vessel  in  peril  of  storm  or  capture,  and 
then  sink  and  do  not  come  to  the  surface.  See 
Flot.sam  ;   Derelict;   Wreck. 

JETTISON  (OF.  getnison,  gettaison,  from 
Lat.  jartatio,  a  throwing',  from  jactare.  frequenta- 
tive of  jacere,  to  throw).  In  maritime  law,  the 
throwing  overboard  of  a  ship's  cargo,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part,  in  cases  of  necessity,  so  as  to 
lighten  the  vessel  in  a  storm,  or  to  prevent  cap- 
ture, or  for  other  justifiable  cause.  The  power  to 
jettison  a  cargo  is  lodged  by  the  law  in  every 
master  of  a  ship  while  upon  the  high  seas  and 
in  extremity  of  danger.     The  loss  sustained  by 
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the  sacrifice  does  not  fall  upon  the  master,  nor 
upon  the  owners  of  the  vessel,  but  primarily  upon 
the  owner  of  the  cargo.  But  as  he  is  sacrificed 
for  the  general  good,  he  is  entitled  bj'  the  doc- 
trine of  general  average  to  a  pro  rata  contribu- 
tion from  the  several  persons  interested  in  the 
ship,  freight,  and  cargo,  though  there  are  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,  where  the  goods  were  carried 
on  deck.  When  the  goods  sacrificed  by  jettison 
have  been  insured,  the  insurer  has  the  benefit 
of  this  contribution  or  average  pro  tanto.  See 
Average,  in  Maritime  Law. 


tidal  waters  across  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  a 
harbor,  maintains  a  channel  whose  cross-sectional 
area  is  proportioned  to  the  volume  of  water 
passing  through  it.  Hence,  if  the  natural  chan- 
nel is  narrowed  by  jetties,  or,  in  other  words,  if 
its  width  is  diminished,  the  flowing  waters  will 
secure  the  necessary  cross-sectional  area  by  in- 
eieasing  the  depth  until  the  area  lost  by  the 
decreased  width  is  regained  by  the  increased 
depth  and  equilibrium  is  again  restored.  Jetties 
have  been  constructed  at  the  mouths  of  many 
rivers,  as  the  Danube,  Tampico,  Mississippi,  and 
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JETTY  (OF.  jetee,  getee.  Ft.  jelee.  p.p.  of 
OF.  jetter,  jeter,  Fr.  jeter.  to  throw,  from  Lat. 
jactare,  frequentative  of  jacere,  to  throw ) .  An 
embankment  or  pier  extending  into  the  sea  and 
built  of  earth,  stone,  fascines,  timber,  or  other 
suitable  material.  .Jetties  are  applied  to  rivers 
and  tidal  liarbors  to  increase  the  depth  over  bars 
by  narrowing  the  channel  and  thus  concentrating 
the  current.  The  current  of  a  river  flowing 
through  an  alluvial  bed,  or  the  ebb  and  flow  of 


Columbia,  and  at  the  entrances  of  many  harbors, 
as  Dunkirk  and  Calais  in  France.  Charleston, 
S.  C,  and  Galveston.  Tex.  There  are  also  notable 
examples  of  jetty  construction  at  Yaquina  Bay, 
Wilmington  Harbor,  Humboldt  Bay,  Coos  Bay. 
and  the  Coquille  River,  all  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
the  United  .States. 

Mi.ssissippi  Jetties.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  Mississippi  River  makes  its  way  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  through  three  great  branches  or  passes. 
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On  the  extreme  left  to  the  east  lies  Pass  il 
rOutre.  about  14  miles  in  length  to  land's  end. 
In  the  middle  lies  South  Pass,  which,  before  its 
improvcmeiit,  was  about  12  miles  long.  On  the 
right,  to  the  west,  lies  Soutliwest  Pass,  about  17 
miles  to  land's  end.  In  1875  Congress  authorized 
Capt.  James  B.  Eads  t«  iiii])rove  the  South  Pa.ss 
by  the  construction  of  two  parallel  jetties.  The 
depth  betwetai  tlic  jetties  was  required  by  the 
contract  to  be  .'iO  feet,  and  tlie  widtii  of  the  clian- 
ncl  was  required  to  be  350  feet.  The  east  jetty 
was  made  11,800  feet  long  from  land's  end  to  30 
feet  of  water  in  the  Gulf;  tlie  west  jetty  was  7800 
feet  long,  and  was  built  1000  feet  from  the  east 
jetty  and  generally  [jurallel  with  it.  The  first 
work  was  to  drive  a  row  of  piles  spaced  12  feet 
apart  to  mark  the  inner  lines  of  the  two  jetties. 
These  piles  served  to  guide  the  operations  of 
sinking  the  mattresses  and  were  not  intended  to 
give  strength  to  the  work. 

The  jetty  structures  proper  consisted  of  several 
layers  of  willow  mattresses,  loaded  down  with 
stone.  The  first  layer  was  composed  of  mat- 
tresses 100  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide,  and  the 
succeeding  layers  of  mattres.ses  of  the  same 
length,  hut  decreasing  in  width  to  the  top  mat- 
tress, which  was  20  feet  wide.  Generally  four 
courses  or  layers  of  mattresses  were  sufficient 
to  bring  the  nuittress-work  to  the  water  surface. 
Each  nuittrcss  was  (•onipose<l  of  four  layers  of 
willow  brush,  which,  when  compressed,  gave  it  a 
thickness  of  about  two  feet.    The  mattresses  were 

tbimss,i:sf3o'. 


character  and  variable  depth  of  the  bar  channels 
has  always  caused  its  entrance  to  be  held  in 
terror  by  mariners  and  shipowners.  To  improve 
these  conditions  a  jetty  was  completed  in  1893- 
94.  Its  total  length  is  4%  miles,  which  makes 
it  the  longest  jetty  in  the  world.  It  was  con- 
structed by  siidiing  mattresses  of  brush  3  feet 
thick  and  40  feet  wide,  and  surmounting  them 
bv  a  mound  or  ridge  of  nihblc-stoiic.  From  a 
iow-w.Ttfr  deplli.  generally  of  l!l  feel  to  22  feet, 
in  shifting  and  uncertain  channels  across  the  bar, 
tlie  dei)tli  has  increased  to  29  feet  in  a  single, 
and,  so  far,  permanent  channel. 

Yaqiina  13.\y  Jettiks.  Yacjuina  Bay  is  a 
narrow  estuary  some  20  miles  long,  situated  on 
tlie  Oregon  coast  115  miles  south  of  the  Columbia 
River.  In  its  natural  condition  tlie  harbor  throat 
lay  between  a  rocky  lieadhuul  on  the  north  and 
a  low  sandy  point  on  the  soutli.  The  channel 
dischargMl  into  the  ocean  over  a  low  sandy  bar, 
and  was  narrow,  uncertain  of  alignment  and 
depth,  and  bordered  by  sands  upon  which  there 
were  constant  breakers.  The  plan  of  improve- 
ment finally  adopted  consisted  of  two  jetties 
starting  at  the  harbor  throat,  about  2300  feet 
apart,  and  converging  to  a  distance  apart  of 
iOOO  feet:  the  north  jetty  being  2300  feet  long 
and  the  south  ,|etty  2000  feet  long.  Both  jettii>s 
are  rubble-stone  mounds.  In  the  case  of  the 
south  jetty,  wliicli  rests  on  sand,  the  rubble 
mound  is  supported  on  a  brush  mattress  about 
4  feet  thick,  but  the  mound  of  the  north  jetty 
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built  on  launching  ways  on  shore,  towed  into 
position  behind  the  guide-piles,  and  sunk  by  load- 
ing them  with  stone.  After  the  mattress-work 
was  thoroughly  settled,  the  sea  end  of  each  jetty 
was  surmounted  by  a  capping  of  concrete  blocks. 
Since  the  original  construction  the  jetties  have 
been  considerably  added  to  and  repaired.  Jn 
1899  the  United  States  Army  Engineers  sub- 
mitted plans  for  the  construction  of  jetties  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Southwest  Pass  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  but  no  actual  work  had  been  begun 
at  the  end  of  1900.  A  rCsumfi  of  this  proposed 
improvement  and  of  the  previous  work  on  the 
South  Pass  by  William  Starling.  United  States 
Engineer  Corps,  was  publislied  in  Enqineerinf) 
yews  (New  York)  of  August  23  and  October  4, 
1900.  and  from  this  the  accompanying  cuts  are 
abstracted.     See  Mi.ssissippi  River, 

CoLiMBiA.  RiA'ER  Jetty,  The  Columbia  River, 
ever  since  its  discovery  in  1792,  has  been  the  chief 
harbor  of  the  Pacific  Xorthwest,  but  the  shifting 


rests  on  bed  rock.  The  result  of  the  work  was 
to  secure  a  permanent  channel  14  feet  to  15  feet 
deep  in  place  of  the  original  variable  channel 
about  7  feet  deep. 

Atjantic  and  Gulf  Coast  Jetties.  Among 
the  harbors  on  the  .Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  of 
the  United  States,  where  jetties  have  been  com- 
pleted or  are  in  process  of  construction,  are  the 
following:  Charleston.  S.  C.  two  converging 
jetties  consisting  of  a  brush  mattress  foundation 
and  a  rubble-stone  mound,  about  15.000  feet  long 
each ;  Saint  .John's  River,  Florida,  two  jetties 
beginning  on  the  opposite  sides'  of  the  river 
rnouth  and  converging  to  a  width  apart  of  about 
1600  feet,  at  the  ridge  of  the  fan-shaped  bar 
which  obstructs  the  entrance,  and  thence  run- 
ning parallel  as  far  as  it  may  be  necessary  to 
extend  them:  Sabine  P.iss,  Tex,,  two  approxi- 
mately parallel  jetties  about  17,000  feet  and  15,- 
000  feet  long,  respectively;  Galveston,  Tex,,  two 
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converging  jetties  about  35,000  feet  and  two  25,- 
000  (eet  long,  respectively. 

European  .Jetty  Work.  Jetty  construction 
has  been  successfully  employed  in  Europe  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  Vistula,  Oder.  Neva,  and 
other  rivers.  These  works  have  in  each  case  re- 
sulted in  material  improvements  in  the  depths  of 
the  channel.  In  general  design  and  construction 
they  differ  only  in  special  details  from  similar 
work  in  America  under  corresponding  conditions. 
See  Harbor;   Breakwater. 

JEtr  DE  PATJME,  zhe  de  pom  (Fr.,  tennis). 
Hall  of  the.  A  famous  building  in  Versailles, 
in  which  the  members  of  the  Third  Estate  in 
June,  1780.  met  after  finding  the  assembly  room 
closed  against  them.  The  hall  contains  a  great 
painting  by  Pavid  depicting  the  taking  of  the 
celebrated  oath  of  the    Tennis  Court. 

JEUNESSE  DO  BEE,  zhe'nes'  do'ra'.  La  (Fr., 
gilded  youth) .  A  name  given  to  a  political  party 
in  Paris  during  the  French  Revolution.  It  con- 
sisted of  young  men  who,  under  the  leadership 
of  Freron.  endeavored  to  bring  about  a  counter- 
revolution after  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  The 
party  was  also  nicknamed  the  Muscadins 
(scented  daiiings),  and  Fetits  Maitres  (ele- 
gants). The  term  and  its  English  equivalent, 
'gilded  youths,'  is  commonly  applied  at  present 
to  the  idle  rich  young  men  about  town  that  are 
found  in  evei-^-  great  city.     See  Ixcroyables, 

JEV'ONS,  William  St.^nley  (18.35-82).  An 
English  economist,  bom  in  Liverpool.  He  was 
a  grandson  of  William  Roscoe,  the  eminent  his- 
torian, ediicated  at  University  College,  London, 
and  made  a  fellow  of  his  college  in  18G2.  He  held 
a  position  in  the  Sydney  (Australia  I  mint.  1854- 
59.  In  1866  he  received  the  appointment  of  profes- 
sor of  logic  and  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  and 
Cobden  lecturer  in  political  economy  in  Owens's 
College,  Manchester:  in  1872  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1876  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  During  the  latter  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  political  economy  in  Uni- 
versity College,  London.  Failing  health  caused 
him  to  relinquish  his  Manchester  professorship  in 
1881.  In  the  following  year  he  was  drowned 
while  bathing  at  Bexhill.  Sussex.  Few  writers  of 
recent  years  have  had  a  wider  influence.  His 
''Treatise  on  Logic"  substitutes  for  the  familiar 
conceptions  a  mathematical  foundation  of  the 
KvUogism.  which  has  been  widely  adopted  by  later 
writers.  Among  theoretical  economists  he  is 
most  widely  known  by  his  Theory  of  Political 
Economy,  which  develops  the  theory-  of  marginal 
utility  which  has  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  in 
writings  of  later  theorists.  His  ability  was 
many  -  sided,  and  he  is  best  known  to  general 
readers  by  his  Iiu^rMirjntio'ns  iu  Currency  and 
Finance,  his  Money  and  the  Mechaniam  of  Ex- 
change, and  especially  by  his  work  on  the  Coal 
Question,  which  at  the  time  of  its  publication 
(1865)  set  all  England  in  a  ferment.  The 
thesis  of  the  work  was  the  dependence  of  England 
upon  coal,  the  approaching  exhaustion  of  its  de- 
posits, and  the  gradual  decline  of  English  pre- 
eminence in  the  industrial  world.  .Tevons's  con- 
tributions to  practical  qiiestions  in  the  scientific 
journals  were  very  numerous,  and  his  name  is 
identified  with  the  literature  of  crises,  railroads, 
prices,  and  statistics  in  addition  to  the  topics 
already  indicated. 


JEWEL.    See  Gems. 

JEWEL,  John  ( 1522-71 ) .  A  prominent  Eng- 
lish churchman  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  He  was 
bom  in  the  Parish  of  Berimber  or  Berrynarbor, 
Devonshire,  May  24,  1522.  While  a  student  at 
Oxford,  he  was  led  to  favor  reformed  doctrines, 
and  for  openly  inculcating  them  he  was  deprived 
of  a  fellowship  at  Corpus  Christi  on  Mary's  ac- 
cession in  1553.  Later  he  was  induced  to  sign 
adherence  to  a  form  of  doctrine  essentially  Ro- 
man Catholic,  but  he  repented  of  his  act,  and  in 
l.'joo  fled  to  Frankfort,  where  he  abjured  his  re- 
cantation. He  lived  at  Strassburg  and  Zurich 
until  Elizabeth's  accession,  when  he  returned  to 
England  (1559),  was  one  of  eight  Protestant 
divines  appointed  l)y  the  Queen  to  dispute  with  a 
similar  niuuber  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  in  1560 
was  made  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  In  1562  he  pub- 
lished his  work  in  defense  of  the  English  Church, 
Apologia  EceUsice  Anylicance,  which  was  con- 
demned by  the  Council  of  Trent.  It  was  trans- 
lated into  English  the  same  year,  and  by  Eliza- 
beth's order  a  copy  was  placed  in  every  parish 
church.  Thomas  Harding  published  An  Ansiver 
to  Doctor  JeiceVs  Challenge  (1564),  to  which 
.Jewel  replied  (1565);  then  Harding  published 
a  Confutation  of  an  Apology  (1565).  and  was 
answered  by  .Jewel  in  a  Defense  of  the  Apology 
(1567).  He  died  at  Monkton  Farleigh,  Septem- 
ber 23,  1571.  His  complete  works  were  issued 
with  memoir,  by  Featley  (London,  1609)  ;  by 
Ayre  with  memoir,  for  the  Parker  Society  (4 
vols.,  Cambridge,  1845-50)  ;  and  by  .Jelf  (8  vols., 
Oxford.  1848).  Consult  his  biography  by  Le  Bas 
(London.  1835). 

JEWELL,  M.'VRSirALL  (1825-83).  An  Ameri- 
can politician,  born  in  Winchester,  N.  H.  After 
receiving  a  common  school  education,  he  learned 
the  tanning  business  in  a  belting  manufactory 
established  by  his  father  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
learned  telegraphy,  and  after  several  years  as  a 
telegraph  operator  in  the  South  and  West,  he  re- 
turned to  Hartford  in  1850  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  his  father's  firm.  He  accumulated  a  large 
fortune,  became  interested  in  numerous  business 
enterprises  and  in  Republican  State  politics,  and 
after  being  the  unsticcessful  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor in  1868.  was  elected  in  1869.  Defeated  for 
reelection  in  1870,  he  was  again  successful  in 
1871.  In  1873  he  was  sent  by  President  Grant 
as  Minister  to  Russia,  whence  he  was  recalled  in 
the  following  year  to  take  the  portfolio  of  Post- 
master-General in  Grant's  Cabinet.  In  this 
capacity  he  served  until  .July,  1876.  when  he 
resigned  in  consequence  of  a  disagreement  with 
Ihe  President  over  the  action  of  Secretary  Benja- 
min H.  Bristow  (q.v. )  in  connection  with  the 
'Whisky  Ring'  frauds.  In  1880  he  opposed 
Grant's  renomination.  and  as  Chairman  of  the 
Republican  Xational  Committee,  conducted  the 
Garfield  campaign. 

JEWELL,  Theooore  FRELiNcnuYSEN  (1844 
— ).  An  American  naval  oflicer.  bom  at  George- 
town. D.  C.  He  araduated  at  the  Naval  Academy 
in  1864 :  served  in  defenses  of  Washington  in 
the  summer  of  1863.  .Jewell  commanded  at 
the  Xaval  Torpedo  Station  (1890-93):  w^as  su- 
perintendent at  the  naval  gun  facte.ry  up  to  1896, 
and  commanded  the  if inneapolis  in  the  war  with 
Spain,  and  the  Brooklyn  in  the  Philippine  Isl- 
ands. In  1898  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
captain. 
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JEWELRY.  The  word  jewel  is  usually  em- 
ployed to  ileiiotc  a  gem  which  has  been  cut  and 
mounted  for  wear  or  a  personal  ornament  made 
of  a  precious  metal.  .lewelrj',  in  the  modern 
sense,  is  the  collective  term  for  sucli  articles  or 
their  imitations.  Tlie  manufacture  of  jewels  has 
in  all  times  bivn  a  test  of  the  artistic  sUill  and 
tasti!  of  a  nation;  tlle  j,'enius  of  the  jeweler  hein^' 
directed  to  tlie  production  of  the  larj^esl  amount 
ot  beauty  in  tlie  most  limited  space.  The  use  of 
jewelry  is  as  old  as  knowledge  of  the  precious 
metiils;  and  in  the  earliest  of  ancient  civiliza- 
tions, the  Egyptian,  the  jeweler'.s  art  had  al- 
ready attained  high  dcvel<>|)nient.  There  is  an 
essential  difTerence  between  the  jewelry  of  ancient 
and  of  modern  times.  Goldsmiths  depend  very 
much  upon  the  processes  of  ca.sting.  drawing, 
stamping,  and  other  metallurgical  operations, 
and  produce  tliereby  great  accuracy  of  outline 
and  high  finish.  The  ancients  wrought  by  liam- 
mering,  chasing,  and  repotissi^;  depending  entirely 
upon  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  artist,  instead  of 
the  perfection  of  his  tools  and  mechanical  ar- 
rangements; consequently,  their  works  bear  the 
stamp  of  artistic  priMluctions,  whereas  modern 
works,  however  lieautiful,  are  usually  character- 
ized by  meclianical  precision  rather  tlian  artis- 
tic taste;  and  what  they  gain  in  nicety  of  finish 
is  more  than  riainterbalanced  by  what  is  lost  in 
richness  of  elTcct. 

The  jewelry  of  the  ancient  Greeks  shows  per- 
fection of  form  and  purity  of  ornament.  Tlie 
jewelry  of  the  Romans  was  at  once  more  mag- 
nificent and  less  refined.  The  most  beautiful 
metal-work  of  ancient  times,  liowever,  was  pro- 
duced by  the  Etruscans.  The  Etruscan  jewelers 
Iiroduce<I  a  ricli.  granulated  surface  on  their  gold, 
never  successfully  imitated  by  modern  gold- 
smiths. Among  the  great  jewelers  of  the  Renais- 
sance period  were  Bcnvennto  Cellini.  Albrecht 
Diirer.  and  the  two  .Tamnitzers.  Much  of  the  most 
beautiful  jewelry  of  those  days  was  ornamented 
with  colored  enamel.  (SeeExAMEL. )  Diamonds 
and  other  gems  were  set  flat  with  a  l)a<king 
of  metal,  and  an  inlaid  effect  was  sought  in  jew- 
elry as  well  as  in  furniture.  Later,  with  the  in- 
troduction of  the  rose  diamond  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  a  lighter  and  more  gi'aceful  manner  of 
mounting  gems  and  of  modeling  jewelr(-  came 
into  vogue.     See  Diamonds;   Lapioary-Woek. 

For  many  years  the  finest  jewelry  was  made  in 
London  and  Paris,  and  diamonds  were  chiefly  cut 
in  Holland,  but  now  American  jewelers  receive 
European  commendation  for  their  work,  which 
rivals  that  of  the  older  workers.  I^arge  amounts 
of  cheap  jewelry  are  ])roduced  in  both  France  and 
Germany,  and  also  at  Birmingham.  England. 
Garnet  jewelr%-  is  made  chiefly  at  Prague:  the  so- 
called  rococo-work  at  Vienna :  filigree  at  Flor- 
ence ;  and  mosaic  at  Rome.  .Jet  and  mourning 
jewelry  conies  from  Whitby,  England.  Gold  and 
silver  filigree  is  made  in  large  quantities  in  Ven- 
ice. Malta,  and  in  the  cities  of  Mexico.  Tortoise- 
shell  jewelri'  conies  from  the  Italian  cities,  chiefiy 
Florence.  Rome,  and  Naples. 

In  America,  probably  the  very  first  factory  was 
the  glass-factory  built  at  Jamestown.  Va.,  in 
lfi07.  to  make  glass  beads  to  sell  to  the  Indians. 

The  wearing  of  jewelry  was  earnestly  dis- 
countenanced in  the  Xew  England  Colonics  as  a 
practice  savoring  of  worldly  pride  and  ostenta- 
tion, and  therefore  hardly  compatible  with  piety. 
This  form  of  asceticism,  though  it  had  its  root 


in  religious  feeling,  was  no  doubt  stimulated  by 
the  poverty  of  the  times.  (Jold  beads  appear  to 
have  been  exempt  from  the  prevalent  proscrip- 
tion, being  cherished  as  heirlooms,  and  transmit- 
ted with  i)ride  from  mother  to  daughter;  and  as 
the  Colonies  became  prosperous,  it  became  more 
usual  for  the  fortunate  possessors  of  gold  coins 
to  hand  them  over  to  the  goldsmith  to  be  cast 
into  rings  or  chains.  In  the  Colonies  south  of 
New  England  the  religious  objection  to  wearing 
jewelry  was  not  so  much  experienced,  but  the 
demand  for  it  was  limited,  and  most  of  that 
which  was  worn  was  imported.  Tlie  jewelers  of 
the  period  sometimes  made  plain  rings  and 
chains,  but  tlie  manufacture  of  jewelry  as  a  busi 
ness  was  unknown  in  this  countrj'  until  some 
time  after  the  War  of  Independence.  It  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  first  introduced  into  Newark, 
N,  J.,  somewhere  lielwcen  1790  and  17!)o.  by 
Epaphras  Hinsdale,  who  died  in  1810,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Taylor,  one  of  his  workmen,  who 
greatly  enlarged  tlu;  business  and  invented  new- 
machines  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work. 

About  1800  the  business  was  introduced  into 
Providence,  R.  I.,  and  rapidly  ext<'nded  there. 
Hinsdale  and  Taylor  had  made  all  their  articles 
of  solid  gold;  but  the  Providence  manufacturers 
soon  began  to  make  what  is  known  as  •filled 
work,'  the  face  of  the  jewel  being  stamped  out 
from  a  thin  ribbon  of  gold,  and  the  shell  filled 
with  a  solder  of  some  baser  metal,  and  then 
covered  on  the  back  with  a  thin  layer  of  gold  of 
an  inferior  quality.  In  1812  George  F.  Down- 
ing began  to  manufacture  various  articles 
of  jewelry  in  Newark,  and  in  1821  he  removed 
to  New  York,  where  the  manufacture  of  filigree 
jewelry  had  been  introduced  in  1812  by  a  French 
iiiaji  named  La  Guerre.  From  this  time  onward 
the  business  rajjidly  increased,  until  it  met  a 
check  in  the  financial  panic  of  18.'!7.  With  the 
return  of  national  prosperity  it  revived,  and  was 
immensely  increased  by  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
California.  Tt  met  w  ith  another  check  in  the  dis- 
asters of  18.57,  and  had  hardly  recovered  when 
the  Civil  \\'ar  gave  it  another  blow.  With  more 
prosperous  times  the  industry  not  only  revived, 
but  immensely  expanded.  Diamonds,  which  be- 
fore that  time  had  been  rarely  worn,  were  in 
great  demand,  and  the  setting  of  them,  previously 
confined  to  Europe,  became  a  recognized  branch 
of  the  jewelry  manufacture  in  the  t'nited  States. 
Imitation  jewelry  was  also  extensively  manu- 
facture*!  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  poorer  classes, 
who  were  infected  by  the  fa.shion  of  the  time. 
The  trade  in  this  spurious  stuff  was  immense, 
yielding  substantial  profits  to  those  engaged  in 
it.  The  annual  production  of  jewelry  in  this 
count.rv  in  18.50  was  estimated  at  a  little  less 
than  .$2,000,000.  In  ISCO  the  numlier  of  estab- 
lishments bad  increased  to  40.1,  <'mploying  a 
capital  of  more  than  .$.5,000,000.  giving  employ- 
ment to  about  fiOOO  persons,  paying  wages  to  the 
amount  of  .$2,000,000.  and  producing  annually 
goods  valued  at  about  .*10,.500.000.  The  produc- 
tion of  hair  jewelry  was  a  separate  branch  of 
business,  and  the  goods  annually  produced 
amounted  to  somewhat  less  than  .$1.5.000.  Lapi- 
daries' work,  which  was  carried  on  in  7  estab- 
lishments, was  valued  at  about  $37,000  yearly. 
In  1800  the  number  of  establishments  was  783, 
employing  over  15.000  persons,  using  capital 
amounting  to  about  $22,240,000,  paying  wages 
to  the  amount  of  nearly  $10,300,000,  and  produc- 
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ing  goods  valued  at  over  .$34,000,000.  The  great 
centres  of  jewelry  iiianHfacture  are  New  York, 
which  in  18"J0  had  163  establishments,  and  pro- 
duced goods  valued  at  $5,046,73-1:;  Providence, 
with  170  establishments,  and  products  valued 
at  $7,801,003;  Philadelphia,  39  establishments, 
.¥3,139,596;  Boston,  .$661,300:  Cincinnati,  $1,317,- 
000;  San  Francisco,  40  establishments,  $1,512,- 
571;  Newark,  X.  .J.,  70  establishments.  $4,- 
631,500.  According  to  the  census  of  1900,  there 
were  in  the  United  States  in  that  year  908  es- 
tablishments for  the  manufacture  of  jewelrj'. 
These  reported  a  combined  capital  of  .$28,120,939; 
they  employed  20.676  wage-earners,  of  whom  only 
400  were  children  under  10  years  of  age.  The 
total  annual  value  of  the  jewelry  produced  was 
$46,501,181. 

Bibliography.  Castellani.  Ancient  Jewelry 
and  Its  Revii-al  (Philadelphia,  1876):  Wallis, 
"Jewelrj',"  in  British  Manuf/icturiny  Industries, 
vol.  X.  (London.  1876)  :  Luthmer.  Ornamental 
Jeuelry  of  the  Uenaissatice  in  Relation  to  Costume 
(London.  1882);  Chaffers,  Gilda  Aurifahorum : 
History  of  English  (loldsmiths  (London,  1883)  ; 
Fontenay.  Les  bijoux  aneien»  et  modernes  ( Paris, 
1887)  :  Decle.  Histoire  de  la  bijouterie  franfaise 
(Paris,  1889)  :  Davenport.  "The  History  of  Per- 
sonal .Jewelry  from  Prehistoric  Times,"  in  the 
Journal  of  the  tSocieti/  of  Arts,  vol.  1.  (London, 
1902).  Technical  handbooks  are:  Gee,  The 
Goldsmith's  Hnndhool:  (London.  1881):  id., 
nail-Marking  of  Jeuelry  (ib..  1882)  ;  Wigley, 
The  Art  of  the  Goldsmith  and  Jeweller  (ib.. 
1898)  ;  Wilson,  .S'i7i  er-Worl-  and  Jewelry  (New- 
York,  1903).  Consult,  also,  the  authorities  re- 
ferred to  under  Costume:  Gem.s.  Imitation'  Axn 
Artificial. 

JEW'ETT,  Cii.\RLES  Coffin-  (1816-68).  An 
American  librarian.  He  was  horn  in  Lebanon, 
Maine;  graduated  at  Brown  L'niversity  in  1835, 
and  in  1840  at  Andover  Theological  Seminar^', 
where  while  a  student  he  acted  as  librarian.  He 
became  lil)rarian  at  Brown  University  in  1841, 
and  from  1843  to  1848  was  professor  of  modern 
languages  there.  He  then  became  librarian  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  from  1855  to 
1868  was  superintendent  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library.  He  was  the  first  of  the  modem  school 
of  American  librarians,  and  his  Notices  of  Pub- 
lie  Libraries  in  the  United  States  of  America 
(1851)  and  his  Smithsonian  Report  of  the  Con- 
struction of  Catalogues  of  Libraries  (1853)  were 
of  much  value,  and  marked  a  great  advance  over 
earlier  writings  in  this  field  in  America.  At 
Boston  he  prepared  the  card  catalogue  of  the 
public  library',  one  of  the  first  instances  of  the 
use  nf  the  card  catalogue  in  public  libraries.  Mr. 
.Tewett  was  president  of  the  first  American  Con- 
vention of  librarians — that  of  1853.  held  in  New 
York. 

JEWETT,  MiLO  Parker  (1808-82).  An 
American  educator,  born  in  Saint  .Johnsbury,  Vt. 
He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1828  and 
at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary-  in  1833, 
became  professor  of  rhetoric  and  political  econ- 
omy two  years  later  in  Marietta  College.  Ohio, 
resigned  in  1S38  after  adopting  Baptist  tenets, 
and  in  1839  founded  the  .Tudson  Female  Insti- 
tute in  Marion.  Ala.,  which  he  conducted  until 
1855.  He  then  established  a  seminary  for  young 
ladies  at  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y..  where  he  aided 
Matthew  Vassar  in  planning  Vassar  College,  of 
Vol.  XI. —h. 


which  he  became  the  first  president  in  1862.  He 
lesigned  his  odice  in  1864,  and  in  1867  removed 
to  Milwaukee,  Wis.  His  publications  include: 
Baptism  (1840)  ;  Relations  of  Boards  of  Health 
and  Intemperance  (1874)  ;  The  Model  Academy 
(1875). 

JEWETT,  Sarah  Orxe  (1849—).  A  writer 
of  stories  of  New  England  life,  born  in  South 
Bei-wick.  Maine,  September  3,  1849.  Miss  Jewett, 
born  of  New  England  stock,  made  her  first 
serious  entry  into  literature  in  1869,  by  pub- 
lishing a  .storj-  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Her 
books  published  since  then  include:  Deephaven 
(1877);  Play  Days  (1878);  Old  Friends  a>id 
yew  (1879);  Country  Bl/-^^ays  (18S1);  The 
.Mate  of  the  Daylight  (1883)  ;  A  Country  Doc- 
tor (1384):  A  Marsh  Island  (1885):  .1  White 
Heron,  and  Other  Stories  (1886);  The  Story 
of  the  yormans  (1887)  ;  The  King  of  Folly  Isl- 
and, and  Other  People  (1888).  -ivhieh  contains 
some  of  her  best  work;  Betty  Leicester  (1890)  ; 
Tales  of  Sew  England  (1890);  Strangers  and 
Wayfarers  (1890)  ;  A  Xative  of  Winby  (1893)  ; 
The  Life  of  Nancy  (1895);  The  Country  of 
the  Pointed  Firs  (1896).  A  Country  Doctor 
is  a  novel,  and  Deephaven  is  a  collection  of 
sketches,  but  most  of  Miss  Jewett's  work  con- 
sists of  short  stories  which  are  noted  for  their 
simple,  sympathetic,  and  intimate  portrayal  of 
New  England  character  in  its  finer  and  gentler 
moods.  Her  work  is  distinguished  for  its  natu- 
ralness and  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  fic- 
tinn  dealing  with  American  life. 

JEWFISH.  Any  of  several  groupers  of  trop- 
ical American  waters,  and  the  largest  of  the  sea- 
bass  family  SenanidiP. 

(11  A  giiasa  { Promicrops  guttatus),  common 
on  both  coasts  of  ilexico.  and  about  Florida  and 
the  West  Indies,  and  known  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pensacola  as  Warsaw  (a  corruption  of  gua.sa. 
q.v. ).  It  is  a  robust  species,  with  a  big,  flat 
head  and  a  huge  mouth  with  formidable  teeth. 
It  has  a  voracious  appetite.  The  color  of  the 
young  is  pale  olive-green,  with  five  crossbars  of 
darker  green;  but  as  the  fish  grows  older  the 
general  hue  becomes  dark  olive-green.  It  haunts 
rocky  places.  Ordinary  specimens  do  not  often 
exceed  20  pounds  in  weight ;  but  one  was  brought 
to  New  Y'ork  in  1874  which  weighed  300  pounds. 

(2)  The  black  jewfish  of  Florida,  also  called 
'warsaw'  and  'mero  de  alto'  by  fishermen,  is  a 
related  species  (Oarrupa  nigrita),  which  ranges 
from  South  Carolina  to  Brazil,  but  is  not  present 
on  the  Pacific  side  of  Central  .\merica.  Few  have 
been  examined  which  weighed  less  than  100 
pounds,  and  specimens  exceeding  500  pounds  are 
recorded.  Its  color  is  chocolate  brown,  varying 
to  blackish-gray,  without  markings,  and  littl? 
paler  on  the  ventral  parts,  and  the  fish  is  a  fa- 
vorite object  of  sport  with  rod  and  line.  Consult 
Holder,  Big  Game  Fishes  (New  York.  1903). 

(3)  On  the  coast  of  southern  California,  an 
immense  fish  of  the  same  family  and  habits 
{Stcreolepis  gigas) ,  brownish  with  large  green- 
ish-black blotches,  and  the  ventral  fins  black. 
It  is  five  to  seven  feet  long,  reaches  a  weight  of 
500  pounds,  and  frequents  the  neighborhood  of 
rock\'  islands.  The  flesh  of  the  smaller  speci- 
mens, often  called  'black  sea-bass,'  commands  a 
high  price. 

JEWISH  ART.  A  term  properly  applied  to 
art  as  practiced  by  the  .Jews  in  Palestine,  before 
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the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  as  the  condi- 
tions of  the  dispersion  afterwards  did  not  allow 
of  any  iiulcpemlent  art.  The  earliest  archa;olo- 
gical  material  known  is  their  pottery,  which  has 
been  found  in  considerable  quantities,  especially 
at  Tcll-el-llesj',  where  Professor  Petrie's  sys- 
tematic excavaticms  have  enabled  him  to  distin- 
guish several  perio<ls  marked  by  superimposed 
strata  of  ruins,  liis  periods  are:  (I)  An 
Amorite;  (2)  a  Phoenician;  and  (3)  a  .Jewish 
period.  .Jewish  designs  seem  maiiily  to  be 
copies  of  Phoenician  models,  which  were  tlieni- 
selves  copies  of  other  Oriental  arts.  In  the 
tame  way  the  Jewish  glyptics  were  remotely  de- 
rived, through  the  Canaanites  and  Phd'iiicians, 
from  the  glyptics  of  Bahj'lonia  and  .Assyria;  the 
Hebrew  seals,  few  of  which  are  earlier  than  the 
]Vraceabean  age,  varA'ing  only  by  the  predomi- 
nance of  floral  and  geometric  design,  owing  to 
the  aversion  of  tlie  Jews  to  reproducing  the  hu- 
man figure.  Xotliing  remains  of  Jewish  metal- 
work;  carving  in  wood  and  ivory  and  overlaying 
with  melal  were  practiced,  but  no  works  are  e.x- 
tant;  nor  do  we  know  anything  of  the  artistic 
character  of  Jewish  pictorial  decoration,  weaving, 
or  erobroideiy.  The  tombs  near  .Jerusalem 
(Tombs  of  the  Kings,  etc.)  and  scattered  through- 
out Palestine  are  similar  to  the  late  Hellenistic 
and  Ivonian  works  of  their  class  throughout  Syria 
(see  Tomb),  and  Herod,  when  reviving  the  pros- 
perity of  Palestine,  rebuilding  the  temple  and 
founding  Csesarea,  with  its  magnificent  struc- 
tures, frankly  adopted  the  style  of  Roman  art. 
To  this  time  and  tn  the  succeeding  century  be- 
long the  few  remaining  ancient  synagogues  in 
Galilee.  Consult:  Bliss,  Tellelllesii  (London, 
1894);  De  Sauley,  L'art  JudaU/iie  (Paris, 
1858)  :  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  Hiaioire  de  l'art  dans 
I'antiquitc,  vol.  iv.   (Paris.  1882-98).     See  Syna- 

GOCUE. 

JEWISH  CHAUTAtTQTJA  ( shii-ta'kwa )  SO- 
CIETY, The.  Conceived  and  founded  in  1893 
by  its  chancellor.  Dr.  Henry  Berknwitz.  of  Phila- 
delphia, this  society  is  modeled  on  the  mother 
Chautauqua  of  New  York.  In  189"  the  first  as- 
sembly was  held  in  Atlantic  City,  and  this  focus- 
ing of  the  work  has  so  greatly  prospered  that  the 
original  session  of  two  weeks  has  now  been  ex- 
tended to  three.  Here  the  creation  of  depart- 
ments for  study  and  entertainment  is  similar 
to  those  of  other  Chautauquas.  Jlore  than  this. 
the  influence  of  the  .society  has  resulted  in  the 
London  '.Jewish  Study  Society.'  The  olTicial  or- 
gan is  the  Menorah  Mniiazliie  of  Xew  York,  and 
there  is  also  an  Asscmhli/  Record,  published  at 
Philadelphia,  besides  special  series  of  various 
publications.  The  society  was  incorporated  in 
1899,  and  is  administered  by  the  following  oflTi- 
cers:  a  chancellor,  :i  president,  a  treasurer,  a 
secretary  and  director,  .a  field  secretary,  a  board 
of  trustees,  and  an  educational  coimcil.  Con- 
sult: Special  Krries  i\'o.  7  of  the  .Jewish  Piiblica- 
tion  Society  of  America  (Philadelphia.  1902); 
the  ilenorah  Magazine  (New  York,  since  1897)  ; 
Reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

JEWISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERA- 
TITRE.     See  Jews. 

JEWISH  SECTS.  A  term  applied  to  certain 
divergent  schools  of  religious  thought,  which 
grew  up  in  the  midst  of  .Judaism  during  the  three 
centuries  preceding  the  Christian  Era.     In  this 


icstricted  sense  we  have  only  two  .Jewish  sects, 
the  Pharisees  (q.v.)  and  the  Sadducees  (q.v.). 
It  should,  however,  be  added  that  the  adherents  of 
these  'sects'  not  only  belonged  to  the  .same  reli- 
gious conmiunity,  but  also  adhered  to  the  same 
liractical  religious  law.  iuid  consequently  could 
not  well  look  upon  each  other  as  heretics.  The 
I'hari.sees  and  Sadducees  represent  parties  rather 
than  sects,  and  illustrate  the  two  ten<lencies  of 
.Icwish  religious  thought — the  one  emphasizing 
tradition  and  the  other  bringing  into  greater 
prominence  the  element  of  faith,  combined,  how- 
ever, with  theological  speculation.  Apart  from 
IHilitical  differences  which  also  existed,  the 
chief  |)oints  at  issue  between  them  were  cer- 
tain abstract  doctrines  in  connection  with  the 
peculiar  manner  in  which  the  law,  as  far  as 
it  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  was  interpreted 
and  further  developed.  The  I'harisces  claimed 
for  certain  time-hallowed  observations  and  dix:- 
trincs  not  found  in  the  l{il>le  a  divine  origin, 
tracing  them  back  through  tradition  to  Mose.s 
and  Sinai.  The  Hadducees  rejected  the  divine 
origin  of  the  'oral  law.'  as  well  as  certain  spir- 
itual dogmas  not  distinctly  set  forth  in  the 
sacred  record.  Jlore  distinctly  a  .sect  were  the 
Esscnes  (q.v.),  who  formed  a  kind  of  brother- 
hood, chiefly  intent  upim  the  exercise  of  practical 
virtues,  and  ruled  by  a  severe  codp  of  morals. 
The  SdnKirifaiiK,  earlier  than  either  Pharisees. 
Sadducees,  or  Kssenes.  may  also  be  regarded  as  a 
Jewish  sect,  inasmuch  as  they  recognized  merely 
the  Pentateuch  and  Hook  of  .toshua  as  authorita- 
tive sacred  writings,  established  a  cult  of  their 
own  on  Mount  Gerizini  (see  Ebai.  and  (Jerizim), 
and  during  the  entire  post-exilic  period  to  the 
days  of  .Jesus  maintained  opposition  to  the  .Jeru- 
salem cult,  and  took  no  part  in  the  movements 
that  led  to  the  establishment  of  Rabbinical  .Juda- 
ism. A  remnant  of  them  still  exists  at  Nablus 
(the  modern  Shechem).     See  Samaritans. 

At  a  later  period,  shortlj'  before  and  after 
Christ,  numerous  divergent  religious  doctrines, 
for  the  most  part  the  result  of  a  confused  mix- 
ture of  .Judaism  and  Hellenism,  or  rather  .\lex- 
andrianisni.  were  promulgated,  and  fo>md  ad- 
herents both  within  and  without  the  pale  of 
Judaism.  Many  and  obscure  are  the  names  of 
these  "sects'  recorded  by  the  early  fathers  of  the 
Church,  but  very  little  is  known  respecting  their 
history  and  dogmas. 

Tn  the  eighth  century  various  religious  move- 
ments among  the  .Jews  led  to  the  rise  of  a  number 
of  sects.  These  movements  should  be  studied  in 
connection  with  the  contemporary  religious  fer- 
ment among  Jlohammedans.  who  separated  about 
this  time  into  several  distinct  schools  of  thought. 
(See  jMoHAMMEnAN  Sects.)  Persia  was  the  cen- 
tre of  this  ferment,  and  there,  about  T.'iO,  arose 
a  certain  Obadiah  ahu  Isa  ibn  Ishak  of  Ispahan, 
who  led  the  .Jews  in  a.  revolt  against  the  yoke  of 
Talnnidical  authority,  though  he  retained  quite 
a  number  of  the  specifically  Talmudieal  regula- 
tions. He  adopted  some_of  the  rites  and  customs 
of  Islam;  and  while  not  claiming  to  be  the  Mes- 
siah, as  a  certain  Serenus  had  done  some  thirty 
years  previously,  to  whom  the  movement  of  Abu 
Isa  can  in  a  meas\irf.  be  traced,  yet  did  maintain 
that  he  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah.  He 
incited  his  followers  to  revolt  against  the  rule  of 
the  caliphs,  and  fell  in  battle.  His  followers 
maintained  themselves  as  a  .sect  up  to  the  tenth 
century,   known   as   Isavites  or   Ispahanites.     A 
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little  later  another  movement,  likewise  inspired 
by  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  Talmud,  began 
in  another  part  of  Persia  under  the  lead  of  .Judah 
.Judghan  of  Hamadan.  It  attacked  the  anthropo- 
morphic conceptions  of  the  deity  still  current 
among  the  .Jews,  and  in  other  respects  repre- 
sented the  adaptation  of  the  rationalistic  theol- 
ogy advocated  by  the  ilutazilites.  ( See  JIoham- 
MEDAN  Sects.)  Abstention  from  meat  and 
wine,  frequent  prayers,  and  fasts  were  among 
the  rites  emphasized  "by  .Judah,  whose  follow- 
ers maintained  themselves  for  a  long  timo, 
though  they  were  gradually  absorbed  by  the 
most  successful  sectarian  movement  of  the 
time,  and  the  most  decided  and  thorough 
reaction  against  the  Rabbinic  spirit  which 
claimed  the  same  validity  for  Talmudic  law  as 
for  biblical  ordinances — i.e.  Earaism.  Anan  ben 
David,  a  member  of  a  distinguished  fam- 
ily, living  in  Bagdad,  about  "65,  set  up  a 
doctrine  which  rejected  the  Talmud  and  Jlidrash 
as  the  work  of  man,  and  only  allowed  such  laws 
and  ordinances  tc  be  binding  upon  the  community 
as  resulted  immediately  from  a  simple  and  natu- 
ral Scriptural  e.xegesis.  The  sect  thus  founded, 
within  an  astonishingly  brief  period,  spread  over 
Palestine,  Egypt,  Greece,  Spain,  Syria,  Tartary, 
the  Byzantine  dominions,  Fez,  and  Morocco.  The 
Karaites  are  now,  however,  found  only  in  small 
numbers  in  Russian  Poland,  Galicia,  Odessa,  the 
Crimea.  Constantinople,  Jerusalem,  and  Alexan- 
dria. The  name  Karaites  designates  them  as  ad- 
herents of  the  llikra  (i.e.  the  written),  which  is 
the  essentially  .Jewish  name  of  the  Bible.  Abro- 
gating the  'rabbinical'  traditions,  they  erected  a 
traditional  system  of  their  own,  derived  from 
what  they  regarded  as  a  strictly  literal  interpre- 
tation of  biblical  laws  as  they  stand.  Prayer, 
fasting,  pilgrimages  to  Hebron,  are  the  points  of 
religious  practice  to  which  they  pay  the  greatest 
attention.  Their  general  conduct  is  even  by  their 
antagonists  allowed  to  be  of  the  highest  moral 
standard.  They  have  produced  an  extensive  spe- 
cial Hebrew  literature  of  their  own,  chiefly  con- 
sisting of  works  on  theology,  philosophy,  gram- 
mar, mathematics,  astronomy,  etc.  Some  of  their 
principal  authors  are  Anan  (880-9.30),  Solomon 
ben  Jcruham  (883-960),  Joseph  ben  Abraham  al 
Bazir  1880-930),  Jehudah  ben  Eliah  Hadassi 
(1075-1160),  Aaron  ben  .Joseph  (c.1270-1.300) , 
•Tephet  ben  All  (c. 950-990),  Eliah  ben  Moshe 
Bashiatzi   (1420-91),  and  others. 

Another  sect  was  that  founded  by  Sabbathai 
Zewi  from  Smyrna  (1626-76),  son  of  a  rich  mer- 
chant, who  proclaimed  himself  the  ilessiah.  and 
found  numerous  followers  throughout  Germany, 
Poland.  Italy,  and  Holland.  .Sultan  Mohammed 
IV.,  however,  put  an  end  to  his  mission  by  im- 
prisoning him,  and  making  him  adopt  Mohamme- 
danism. Many  of  his  disciples  followed  his 
example,  others  turned  Roman  Catholics — adher- 
ing withal  to  their  former  doctrines  and  tenets, 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  belief  in  the  INlessiahship 
of  their  master,  a  distinct  leaning  to  the  dogma 
of  the  Trinity,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  hope 
of  a  final  return  to  .Jerusalem  under  the  guidance 
of  'Messiah  hen  Havid.'  They  put  a  thoroughly 
mystical  interpretation  upon  the  Bible,  rejected 
unconditionally  the  Talmud,  and  extolled  their 
special  cabalistic  gospel,  the  Zohar.  above  all 
things  created.  This  sect  did  not  die  out  imtil 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  .Jakob  Frank, 
their  last  supreme  pontiff  (whose  more  intimate 


friends  and  followers  called  themselves  by  his 
name,  Fraiikists),  died,  it  is  said,  in  a  debtor's 
prison  on  the  Rhine  (1791).  Another  branch  of 
the  Sabbatians  was  organized  in  Salonica  by 
.Jacob  Zewi  Kerido  (apparently  the  brother-in- 
law  of  Sabbathai  Zewi)  and  his  son,  Berachya 
(c.1695-1740).  Each  of  these  claimed  to  be  the 
true  redeemer  of  Israel.  Their  teachings,  a 
strange  mixtiire  of  Judaism  and  Islam,  were  of  a 
mystical  character,  and  they  are  said  to  have 
favored  a  species  of  mystical  free  love  among 
their  followers.  They  retained  the  -Jewish  rite 
of  circumcision  and  regarded  the  .Song  of  Solo- 
mon as  the  highest  embodiment  of  true  revela- 
tion. This  branch  of  the  Sabbatians  was  known 
as  Dohnali  or  Donm-ah,  and  a  few  thousand  of 
them  are  said  .still  to  exist  in  and  around 
Salonica. 

A  notable  outcome  of  the  mystical  movement 
in  .Judaism  are  the  modern  Chasidim — not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  ancient  Chasidim  (q.v.). 
They  take  their  stand  on  the  Cabbala,  but  remain 
ostensibly  within  the  province  of  rabbinical 
Judaism.  The  sect  was  founded  by  Israel  Baal- 
shem  (c.1698-1759)  in  Galicia.  Its  adherents 
are  characterized  by  their  wild  mode  of  praying, 
contempt  for  any  but  mystical  and  religious 
science,  by  their  belief  in  the  miracles  wrought  by 
their  temporary  chiefs  or  saints,  whose  grandeur 
and  pomp  contrasts  most  strikingly  with  the 
simple  mode  of  life  of  their  flock.  Constant 
repentance,  joyfulness.  disinterestedness,  benevo- 
lence, peacefulness,  cleanliness,  and  temperance 
are  some  of  the  chief  points  of  the  practical  doc- 
trine of  this  sect.  They  are  still  ver^'  numer- 
ous in  Poland,  Galicia,  Russia,  and  Palestine. 

In  the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century 
there  began  a.  movement  among  the  Jews  of 
Germany  looking  to  the  'reform'  of  divine  wor- 
ship in  the  synagogues.  This  movement  in  time 
spread  to  other  countries,  notably  the  United 
States,  and  has  resulted  in  the  creation  of 
separate  'reformed'  sjTiagogues  and  separate 
rituals  for  use  in  worship.  The  'Reformers,' 
however,  can  hardly  be  called  a  sect,  orthodox 
and  reformers  being  rather  parties  within  .Juda- 
ism (like  Pharisees  and  Sadducees)  and  repre- 
sentative of  different  tendencies  that  always 
existed  in  one  form  or  the  other.  See  the  article 
.Jews,  section  JiicUiism  of  To-d^iy.  Consult:  the 
Jewish  histories  of  Griitz.  Reinach,  Lady  Mag- 
nus; .Jost.  O'eschichte  des  Judenthums  und  seiner 
f^ekten  (Leipzig,  1857-59)  ;  Schechter,  Studies  in 
Judaism  (Philadelphia,  1896):  Xeubauer,  Ge- 
schichte  des  Karaerthums    (Leipzig,   1866). 

JEW  LIZARD.  An  agamoid  lizard  of  Aus- 
tralia, which  when  excited  expands  the  pouch  of 
its  throat  into  the  appearance  of  a  beard:  hence 
often  called  "liearded  lizard.' 

JEW  OF  MALTA,  mal'ta.  The.  A  tragedy 
by  Marlowe,  written  at  a  date  which  is  uncertain, 
but  must  have  been  subsequent  to  1588.  It  was 
acted  between  1591  and  1596,  and  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1633,  edited  by  Thomas  Heywood. 
Shakespeare  was  indebted  to  Marlowe's  play  for 
suggestions  in  the  Merchant  of  Tcnice,  though 
the  plot  was  mainly  taken  from  other  sources. 

JEWS  (OF.  Geu.  Jeu.  Ft.  Juif.  It.  Giudeo. 
Lat.  Judwus,  Gk.  'lovda'wg,  loudaios,  from  Heb. 
Yehudnh.  Judah).  The  name  given  since  the 
Babylonian  Captivity  to  a  people  of  Semitic 
origin,    who   called    themselves    in    earlier    time 
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Hebrews,  and,  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
members  of  a  confederation  known  as  the  Bene 
Israel,  'Sons  of  Israel,'  are  frequently  designated 
as  Israelites. 

The  .Jews  were  long  consi(l('red  the  example 
par  excellence  of  a  pure,  unmi.xcd  race.  Re- 
cent investigations,  however,  have  shown  not 
only  the  existence  at  the  earliest  period  of 
two  distinct  types — the  blond  ('red')  and  the 
brunette  ("black') — but  also,  both  in  Asia, 
and  since  their  disjx'rsion.  noteworthy  admix- 
tures of  other  blood  and  approximaticin  in 
craniological  and  other  somatic  charactcrislio  to 
those  of  the  peoples  of  their  new  enviroinnents. 
The  modern  .Tew  may  be  described  as  short,  with 
dark  hair  and  eyes,  rather  swarthy  skin,  some- 
what l)roadheaded.  with  a  characteristic  facial 
expression,  full  lips,  ample  beard,  etc.  (See  the 
colored  plate  under  Ei  uoi'K.  Pkoples  of.)  Tlie 
majority  of  ethnolojjists  are  a^^rced  that  in  the 
earliest  times  the  pri'ddininaiit  Seiiiitic  (and 
Jewish)  tyiie  was  dolicluiocplialic.  a  type  charac- 
teristically .\rab.  and  preserved  by  t.Iie  .Jews  of 
Africa,  and  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  so-called 
Sepliardim.  .Vmong  the  distingiiishing  mental 
and  moral  traits  of  the  .Jews  may  be  men- 
tioned: distaste  for  hard  or  violent  ])liysical 
labor;  a  strong  family  sense,  and  philoprogcnitive- 
ness;  a  marked  religious  instinct;  the  courage  of 
the  prophet  and  martyr  rather  than  of  the 
pioneer  and  soldier;  remarkable  power  to  sur- 
vive in  adverse  environments,  combined  witli  won- 
derful ability  to  retain  racial  sociality;  great 
capacity  for  exploitation,  both  individual  and 
social;  shrewdness  and  astuteness  in  speculation 
and  money  matters  generally;  an  Oriental  love 
of  display,  and  a  full  appreciation  of  the  power 
and  pleasure  of  social  position ;  an  intellectual 
ability  c(|ual  to  that  of  any  known  people  in 
the  world,  ancient  or  modern.  The  great  work 
of  the  ancient  .Tews  is  well  expressed  in  the 
epigram  of  Zanguill :  The  Greeks  worshiped 
tlie  holiness  of  beauty,  the  .Jews  the  beauty  of 
holiness.  The  religion  boni  in  Palestine  reaches 
the  common  people  ever\nvbere,  the  philosophy 
nurtured  in  Athens  only  a  few  privileged  classes. 


Of  the  three  names  Hebrew,  Tsraelitc.  .Tew, 
the  first  is  properly  ajiplied  to  the  jjeriod  when 
Hebrews  constituted  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word  a  nation;  the  second  has  acquired  an  al- 
most exclusive  religious  force;  while  the  third 
is  the  pr.iper  designation  to  cover  the  twofold 
aspect  of  Hebrews  as  a  people  and  a  religious 
body.  Apjilying  this  distinction,  the  period  be- 
fore the  I?abvlnnian  exile  (n.c.  580)  may  be  des- 
ignated as  Helirew  history,  and  the  post-exilic 
period  as  .Jewish  history. 

A.  Hebrew  History.  The  period  before  the 
Exile  may  be  divided  into  three  divisions:  (1) 
The  early  period  preceding  the  formation  of  the 
Hebrew  confederation  to  e.12.50  B.C.;  (2)  the 
beginnings  of  the  nation  and  the  conquest  of 
Canaan,  c.  12.50  to  1000  B.C.;  (3)  the  period  of 
definite  organization  and  the  kingdoms  of  Israel 
and  .Tiidab,  B.C.  1000  to  'iHG.  The  direct  sources 
for  our  knowledge  of  this  period  are:  (a)  The 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  and  works,  like 
the  AntiqiiiliF.t  and  Ifors  of  .Tosephus.  dependent 
upon  the  Old  Testament:  (b)  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian  records,  which  furnish  numerous  ref- 
erences to  the  ix)litical   history  of  the  land  in- 


habited by  the  Hebrews.  Of  these  two  sources, 
the  former  is  obviously  the  more  important,  but 
also  the  more  dillicult  to  iitili/x'  in  a  ]iroper 
manner.  The  Old  TesUiment,  indeed,  furnishes 
in  the  five  books  known  as  the  I'entateuch,  and 
in  .Toshua.  .Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings  (the  last 
two  constituting  one  book  in  four  parts),  a  con- 
tinuous history  beginning  with  the  creation  of 
the  world  and  eontimied  down  to  the  destruction 
of  .Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  King  of  IJaby- 
lonia.  in  B.C.  58G.  But  this  narrative  re[)resents 
Hebrew  history  as  shaped  (a)  by  tra<lition.  and 
(b)  a  theory  regarding  the  origin  and  nature  of 
the  religion  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  destiny  of 
the  people. 

This  traditional  and  pragmatic  history  may  be 
summarized  as  follows:  God,  the  creator  of  the 
imiverse,  who  crciited  mankind  and  subsequently 
destroyed  the  human  race  because  of  its  corrup- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  Noah  and  bis  three 
sons  and  their  families,  revealed  Himself  to 
.\braham  (or  Abram),  the  son  of  Tcrali,  dwelling 
in  I'r  of  the  Cbaldees,  and  c<imnKtn(led  him  to 
leave  his  home  for  a  land  to  be  jiointcd  out  to 
him.  where  his  offspring  should  develop  into  a 
mighty  nation.  Abraham  obeys  and  proceeds  to 
Canaan.  His  life  is  spent  in  sojourns  at  various 
places.  He  has  two  sons,  Ishmael  and  Isaac; 
but  of  the  two  the  latter  is  the  favorite.  God 
likewise  reveals  Himself  to  Isaac  and  repeats  the 
promise.  Isaac  again  has  two  sons.  Esau  and 
.Jacob.  The  latter  is  the  favorite,  and  divine 
revelation,  with  the  repetition  of  the  promise 
of  futyre  greatness,  is  accorded  to  him.  .Jacob 
has  twelve  sons.  and.  with  the  divine  approval, 
migrates  to  Kg\pt.  where  he  is  told  th.-it  his  off- 
spring will  suffer  oppression  for  four  hundred 
years  and  then  return  to  the  promised  land. 
Canaan.  The  Hebrews  become  numerous  in 
Egjpt,  despite  the  enforced  labor  and  hardships 
to  which  they  are  subjected.  Cruel  measures 
are  devised  to  prevent  their  increase;  biit  finally, 
through  Moses  and  .\arcin.  deputed  for  the  pur- 
pose by  God  Himself,  they  leave  Egypt.  They 
come  to  Mount  Sinai,  where,  amid  thunder  and 
lightning.  God  reveals  Himself  to  them,  estab- 
lishes a  covenant  between  Himself  and  the  peo- 
ple, henceforth  to  be  known  as  'His  people.'  and 
through  Closes  the  Ten  Commandments  and  all 
the  laws  embodied  in  the  I'entateuch  are  given 
and  imposed  upon  the  Hebrews  as  eternally  bind- 
ing. This  event  at  Moimt  Sinai  marks  the  birth 
of  the  nation,  the  definite  formation  of  the  He- 
brew confederation  under  the  designation  Bene 
Israel.  After  forty  years'  wanderings  in  the 
wilderness  the  Hebrews  enter  Canaan  under  the 
leadership  of  .Toshua.  The  land  is  conquered,  the 
Canaanites  are  driven  out  or  reduced  to  sub- 
mission, and  the  territory  is  distributed  among 
the  tribes.  After  the  death  of  .Toshua  the  people 
begin  to  fall  away  from  God.  The  laws  of  Moses 
are  not  followed,  and  a  period  of  anarchy  ensues 
in  which  "every  one  does  what  seems  right  in  his 
own  eyes."  This  period  last.s  four  hundred  years, 
during  which  the  tribes  imite  only  in  times  of 
extreme  distress,  when  God  takes  pity  on  His 
people  and  sends  some  one  to  deliver  them  from 
their  enemies.  These  leaders  are  known  as 
'judges.'  Under  a  Benjamite  leader.  Saul,  a 
more  permanent  union  is  formed,  and  with  David, 
son  of  Jesse  of  Bethlehem,  the  establishment  of  a 
Hebrew    kingdom    is    brought   about.      David   is 
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succeeded  by  Solomon;  but,  although  under  the 
latter  prosperity  prevails  and  the  power  of  the 
kingdom  reaches  its  climax,  Solomon  himself  sets 
the  example  of  introd'ucing  by  the  side  of  God 
the  cult  of  other  gods.  As  a  punishment,  the 
kingdom  is  divided  after  Solomon's  death.  The 
Kingdom  of  Israel,  formed  by  ten  of  the  tribes, 
is  established  in  the  north ;  the  Kingdom  of 
Judah,  formed  by  Judah  and  Benjamin,  in  the 
south.  The  kings  of  both  districts  are  desig- 
nated as  good  or  bad  according  as  they  obey  or 
fall  away  from  the  law  revealed  through  Moses. 
.4s  in  the  period  of  the  judges,  oppression,  dis- 
aster, war,  plagues,  and  finally  the  destruction 
of  both  kingdoms  are  ordained  as  a  punishment 
for  the  sins  of  the  people  in  not  remaining  faith- 
ful to  their  God.  The  prophets  predict  this 
disaster,  but  also  promise  a  restoration  of  the 
national  independence  after  a  period  of  atone- 
ment. This  history  is  worked  out  in  detail  in 
the  eight  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  critical  study,  however,  of  the  sources  of 
Hebrew  history  has  made  probable,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  compilation  of  the  eight  his- 
torical books  belongs  to  the  post-exilic  period: 
and,  secondly,  that  none  of  the  written  sources 
on  which  this  compilation  is  based  is  older  than 
the  tenth  century  n.c,  although  material  of  an 
earlier  date  may  be  incorporated  in  these  sources. 
( See  Hexateuch.  )  As  a  consequence,  much  of 
the  data  rests  upon  tradition.  The  critical  ex- 
amination of  this  body  of  tradition  furthermore 
has  produced  the  theory  that  it  contains  legendary 
and  mythical  hire  reshaijed  for  specific  purposes, 
and  that  the  historical  kernel  is  comparatively 
small.  The  view  of  the  religious  history  of  the 
people  is  naturally  affected  by  these  results  of 
modern  scholarship.  Tlie  laws  in  the  Pentateuch 
become  a  series  of  codes  produced  between  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  century  B.C.  and  the  days 
of  Ezra  (c.44.5  B.C.).  While,  therefore,  these 
codes  embody  many  ancient  religious  practices 
adapted  to  more  advanced  conditions  of  religious 
thought,  the  bulk  of  the  regulations  and  the 
form  in  which  all  are  couched  belong  to  the  later 
and  latest  divisions  of  Hebrew  history.  The 
monotheism  of  the  Hebrews  becomes  a  gradual 
development  from  the  earlier  'henotheism.'  w'hich 
merely  involved  the  recognition  of  the  national 
deity  of  the  Hebrews,  known  as  Yahweh,  the  god 
to  whom  the  Bene  Israel  owed  special  allegiance. 
The  monotheistic  doctrine  in  the  full  sense,  in- 
volving the  recognition  of  a  single  power  con- 
trolling the  destinies  of  all  nations,  belongs  to 
Jewish,  not  to  Hebrew,  history. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  character  and  compo- 
sition of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  a  point  of  departure,  and  utilizing  also 
the  material  furnished  by  other  sections  of  the 
Old  Testament — notably  the  prophets — the  divi- 
sions of  Hebrew  history  already  suggested  may 
still  he  retained.  But  it  must  be  recognized  that 
for  the  first  division  we  have  mainly  a  series  of 
traditions,  legends,  and  myths,  with  faint  reminis- 
rences  of  early  social  conditions  and  struggles. 
The  historical  element  in  these  traditions  is 
small,  and  much  of  it  refers  to  events  or  condi- 
tions later  than  the  period  to  which  it  is  ascribed. 
For  the  second  period,  the  proportion  of  the  his- 
torii'al  element  in  the  narrative  is  larger,  but  it 
is  obscured  by  legendary  embellishments  or  by 
an  unhistorical  setting.  Historical  material  in 
the  proper  sense  exists  only  for  the  third  divi- 


sion; but  here,  too,  it  must  be  separated  from 
legendar}'  incrustations  and  fanciful  interpreta- 
tions before  it  can  be  utilized  by  the  historian. 

The  following  may  be  regarded  as  a  sunnnary 
of  Hebrew  history  from  tlu'  point  of  view  of 
modern  biblical  scholarship.  At  a  period  which 
lies  beyond  the  region  of  definite  historical  knowl- 
edge, groups  of  Aramean  clans,  issuing  probably 
from  the  Arabian  desert  and  skirting  the  western 
frontiers  of  the  Babylonian  empire,  moved  north- 
ward. After  entering  the  Jordan  valley  they 
proceeded  in  a  southerly  direction.  The  earliest 
traditions  of  the  Hebrews  are  connected  with 
such  a  movement,  which  represented  a  continuous 
process  of  indefinite  duration.  These  Aramean 
clans  continued  to  lead  a  nomadic  life  for  an 
indefinite  period.  Groups  of  them,  however, 
under  the  influence  of  Babylonian  and  Egyptian 
cultures,  which  began  to  make  themselves  felt 
in  Palestine  and  Syria  as  early  as  about  B.C. 
2000,  advanced  to  the  higher  form  of  nomadic 
conditions  represented  by  the  pastoral  stage. 
The  patriarchs  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  are 
pictured  as  having  reached  this  stage.  The  feel- 
ing of  relationship  among  certain  groups  of  these 
nomads  was  kept  alive  by  natural  causes,  and 
from  time  to  time  combinations  were  made  among 
them  either  for  purposes  of  defense  from  or  at- 
tack upon  other  groups.  In  this  way  there  arose 
a  group,  composed  of  various  elements,  known  as 
the  Hebrews.  Among  the  Tell  el-Amarna  tablets 
(C.I400  B.C.)  there  are  seven  letters  of  Abdi- 
chiba.  Viceroy  in  Jerusalem  of  King  Amenophis 
IV.  of  Egj'pt.  Egypt  appears  as  the  suzerain  of 
the  country,  and  the  help  of  the  Pharaoh  is  de- 
manded against  a  warlike  people  called  the 
Habiri  (or  Chabiri),  who  may  be  the  Hebrews, 
and  wjio  threaten  (lie  suzerain's  power  in  the 
land.  On  a  monument  found  by  Flinders  Petrie 
in  tlie  Necropolis  of  Thebes  in  1896,  Meneph- 
tah  (c.1300  B.C.)  seems  to  mention  the  He- 
brews as  already  settled  in  Canaan.  It  is  not 
probable,  however,  that  the  members  of  the 
Hebrew-  group  were  brought  together  into  a 
definite  union  until  about  B.C.  1000.  Each  of  the 
elements  of  which  this  group  was  formed  had  its 
own  traditions,  legends,  and  myths,  and  the  polit- 
ical union  was  followed  by  the  combination  of 
the  traditions,  taking  shape  in  stories  about 
legendary  ancestors  of  clans  and  popular  heroes, 
about  nota'ole  conflicts  and  victories,  about  oceur- 
lences  at  sanctuaries  where  tribal  or  local  cults 
existed,  and  the  like.  The  wanderings  of  the 
patriarchs,  who  represent  in  part  the  divergent 
elements  of  which  the  group  was  composed,  may 
be  a  reminiscence  of  the  early  wanderings  of  the 
clans. 

In  the  course  of  their  wanderings  portions  of 
ithe  subsequently  organized  group  came  to  Egypt. 
Some  sections  apparently  remained  there,  while 
others,  after  being  forced  by  the  natives  to 
work  under  conditions  of  serfdom,  succeeded  in 
escaping  from  their  taskmasters.  The  entire 
history  of  the  people  is  pervaded  by  the  mem- 
ory of  this  event :  their  whole  national  exist- 
ence is  based  upon  it :  it  inspires  their  poetry 
and  consecrates  their  religion.  They  returned 
by  way  of  the  .Arabian  desert  to  the  western 
boundaries  of  the  settlements  of  a  promiscuous 
group,  known  as  the  Canaanites.  who  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  agricultural  stage.  Before,  how- 
ever, advancing  to  these  boundaries,  they  re- 
mained for  an  indefinite  period  in  the  wilderness 
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of  Sinai  and  in  consequence  adopted  the  cult  of 
a  deity  known  as  Valnveh.  who  was  su|)posed  to 
have  his  scat  on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  Here, 
as  would  appear,  the  process  of  the  combination 
of  these  clans,  that  came  from  Egj'pt  with  others 
to  whom  they  were  more  or  less  closely  related, 
began,  so  that  when  the  advance  toward  Canaan 
commenced  we  have  already  some  of  the  elements 
of  the  Hebrew  confederation.  The  a<?ricultural 
districts  of  Canaan  formed  a  natural  object  of 
attraction  for  tliese  Hebrew  nomads.  Some  sec- 
tions of  the  Hebrew  nomads  remained  on  the  east 
of  the  Jor<Ian,  while  others  boldly  crossed  over 
into  the  Canaanitish  settlements.  A  process  of 
gradual  dispossession  of  the  native  Canaanites 
now  began,  which,  extending;  oA-er  several  cen- 
turies, led  to  the  control  of  large  sections  of  the 
country  by  the  Hebrew  elans,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence they  passed  from  the  pastoral  to  the  agri- 
cultural life.  But  the  agricultural  settlements 
of  Canaan  continued  to  attract  other  nomads,  and 
combinations  among  those  who  had  succeeded  in 
dispossessing  the  Canaanites  became  necessary. 
It  was  this  necessity  of  nuilual  protection  that 
led  to  the  definite  founilation  of  the  confederation 
of  certain  clans  into  the  Hebrew  group. 

At  about  B.C.  lOiiO  we  find  a  certain  measure 
of  hegemony  exercised  by  the  clan  Benjamin, 
because  of  the  presence  in  its  midst  of  a  power- 
ful warrior,  Saul.  But  soon  a  youthful  rival 
appeared  from  Bctiilehem  in  the  person  of  David, 
who  became  the  leadir  of  a  clan  known  as  .Tudah, 
itself  comi)osed  of  several  elements.  After  the 
death  of  Saul.  David  succeeded  in  extending  his 
authority  to  the  north  over  the  clans  controlled 
by  Saul.  David  designated  Solomon  as  his  suc- 
cessor, and  the  confederation  seemed  destined  to 
lead  to  a  permanent  union.  The  political  organ- 
isation assiimed  definite  shape.  A  genuine  king- 
dom was  established,  with  its  centre  in  .Jerusa- 
lem, the  old  fortress  of  the  .Jebusites,  conquered 
by  David.  Tlie  union,  however,  of  north  and 
south  lacked  tenacity,  and,  after  Sohmiim's  death 
(c.n.SO  B.C.).  was  dissolved.  In  the  north  the 
tribe  of  Kpbraim  obtained  the  supremacy,  in  the 
south  the  tribe  of  .ludab.  Under  the  designation 
kings  of  Israel  and  kings  of  .ludah  a  series 
of  rulers  (representing  various  dynasties  in  the 
case  of  Israel)  arose  whose  reigns  were  largely 
occupied  with  attempts  of  the  one  to  obtain  con- 
tiol  of  the  kingdom  of  the  other.  The  northern 
kingdom,  representing  a  luore  powerful  combina- 
tion, succeeded  in  reducing  the  south  at  various 
times  to  a  position  of  vassalage,  but  the  former 
also  paid  the  penalty  of  its  greater  jiower  by 
exhausting  its  vitality  more  rapidly  in  conflicts 
with  surrounding  nations.  At  times  north  and 
south  combined  for  defense  against  a  common 
enemy,  but  a  ])ermanent  union  was  never  agaiif 
effected.  The  northern  kingdom  succumbed  to  the 
Assyrian  monarchy  in  B.C.  722.  when  (Jargon  cap- 
tured Samaria.  The  people  were  carried  into 
captivity  and  their  place  supplied  by  Assyrian 
colonists  from  the  east,  who,  mingling  and  in- 
termarrying with  the  remnant  left  behind,  formed 
the  mixed  people  know-n  as  Samaritans  (q.v.). 
The  captives  disappeared  among  the  people  of 
Mesopotamia  and  jledea.  in  whose  midst  they 
had  been  settled,  and  constitute  "the  lost  ten 
tribes  of  Israel."  who  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  pseudo-.scientific  literature.  (For  the  real 
significance  of  some  of  the  facts  misused  by  the- 
orists, consult  Heine.  The  British  Nation  Iden- 


tiftcd  idlh  Lost  Israel,  London.  1871,  and 
Mallery's  address,  "Israelite  and  Indian,"  pub- 
lished in  the  I'roceeditiys  of  the  Auurictin  As- 
si/ri(ition  for  the  AdcdHetitient  of  Scienee  for 
IS.S!).)  The  kingdom  of  ,Judah  was  spared  an- 
nihilation when  the  northern  kingdom  fell,  though 
forced  to  pay  tribute  to  Assyria,  Surviving 
the  Assyrian  power,  it  aroused  the  anger  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar II,,  the  powerful  ruler  uf  the  Neo- 
Bal)ylonian  kingdom,  and,  in  punishment  for 
attempting  to  throw  oil'  the  Babylonian  yoke, 
.lirusalem  was  besieged  and  destroyed  in  B.C.  HHd. 
To  avoid  further  trouble,  the  ICing  and  the  in- 
lluential  section  of  the  people  were  carried 
as  captives  to  Babylonia,  and  they  were  followed 
by  others,  so  that  ere  long  iSabylunia  had  a  large 
Hebrew  ])opulation  in  its  midst..  See  Babylonish 

C.VPTIVITY. 

Of  supreme  importance  in  Hebrew  history  is 
the  remarkable  development  of  religious  thought 
which  took  place  chiell.v  during  the  la.st  three 
centuries  before  the  fall  of  .Jerusalem.  \\  hen  the 
Hebrew  nomads  exchanged  the  pastoral  for  the 
agricultural  life,  they  also  adopted  the  cult  of  the 
Canaanitish  Baalim  (see  Baal),  who  were  re- 
garded as  the  owners  of  the  soil,  and  upon  whose 
favor  its  fertility  depended,  identifying  the  Baal 
of  each  sanctuary  (usually  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence) with  Yahweh.  The  practices,  however,  at 
the  Baal  sanctuaries  dilTercd  considerably  from 
those  which  marked  the  worship  of  Yahweh. 
Agricultural  festivals  represented  innovations  for 
a  people  who  had  hitherto  led  a  pastoral  life. 
As  a  consequence,  there  were  always  some  sections 
of  the  Hebrew  populace  who  discountenanced  the 
new  modes  of  worship,  and  clung  tenaciously  to 
the  older  Yahweh  ritual.  These  followers  of  Yah- 
weh gradually  were  brought  into  an  attitude  of 
opposition  to  the  Baal-Yahweh  amalgamation : 
and  in  the  ninth  century  B.C.,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Elijah  (q.v.),  the  opposition  between 
Yahweh  and  Baal  led  to  a  severe  struggle,  the 
outcome  of  which,  while  not  perniaiientlv  de- 
cisive, was  favorable  to  the  Yahwists.  At  all 
events,  a  halt  was  called  upon  the  spirit  of  reli- 
gious syncretism,  and  the  way  was  cleared  for  a 
more  decisive  movement  toward  the  purification 
of  the  mode  of  worship  by  eliminating  objection- 
able elements.  A  class  of  men  arose  known  as  the 
prophets,  who,  by  way  of  emphasizing  the  con- 
trast between  Yahweh  and  Baal,  attached  con- 
ceptions to  the  fonuer  which  separate  him  sharp- 
]y  from  the  gods  of  all  other  nations.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  prophets.  Yahweh  became  a  deity 
whose  acts  are  regulated  by  motives  of  strict 
moralitv  and  justice.  While  still  the  national 
god  of  the  Hebrews,  he  applies  strict  standards 
of  conduct  and  withholds  his  favor  from  his  own 
people  if  thev  fail  in  attaining  these  standards. 
This  movement  led  eventually  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  principle  of  ethical  monotheism, 
though  the  process  was  not  completed  till  the 
post-exilic  period,  when  the  thought  took  firm 
liold  of  the  Hebrews  that  their  god  was  not  only 
different  from  the  gods  of  other  nations,  but  that 
such  a  god  was  in  every  sense  a  imique  as  well 
as  an  only  power.  As  a  trace  of  the  older  na- 
tional conception  the  doctrine  arose  that  Yahweh 
had  singled  out  the  Hebrews  as  his  own  special 
people,  but  that  he  guides  the  destinies  of  all 
nations  and  that  the  world  and  mankind  are  the 
works  of  his  hands.  Concomitant  with  the  doc- 
trinal advance  went  a  movement  to  give  expres- 
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sion  to  the  higher  conceptions  regarding  Yahweh 
by  a  proper  cult  and  a  regulation  of  public  and 
private  conduct.  Codes  were  worked  out,  based 
on  the  prophets'  conceptions  of  Yahweh,  which 
contain  ordinances  for  the  cult,  the  courts  and 
the  general  social  life.  Of  these  codes,  four  have 
been  embodied  in  the  present  Pentateuch,  the 
oldest  of  which,  the  so-called  'Book  of  the  Cove- 
nant,' dates  from  the  ninth  century,  and  the 
latest,  the  'Priestly  Code,'  from  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century.  (See  Pentateuch.) 
I'nder  the  profound  impression  made  upon  the 
south  by  the  destruction  of  the  northern  kingdom, 
an  intense  religious  spirit  began  to  manifest  it- 
self, particularly  in  .Jerusalem,  by  that  time  in 
every  sense  the  religious  centre  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  in  the  year  B.C.  621  one  of  these  codes,  the 
kernel  of  the  present  book  of  Deuteronomy  (q.v.) , 
was  ollicialh'  adopted  by  King  Josiah.  The  ap- 
proaching disaster  of  the  southern  kingdom  in- 
tensified the  religious  spirit  of  the  masses  and 
prepared  them  for  accepting  the  view  taken  of 
the  situation  by  the  prophets,  who  declared  that 
the  national  calamity  in  the  north  was  a  punish- 
ment sent  by  Yahweh.  and  the  approaching  disas- 
ter in  the  south  a  proof  that  Judah,  too,  had 
sinned  and  thereby  merited  the  anger  of  its  God. 
The  Babjlonian  exile  fulfilled  the  conditions 
necessary  for  carrying  back  the  sins  of  the  people 
to  the  very  beginnin-.'  of  existence.  The  entire 
past  thus  became  one  long  chronicle  of  trans- 
gression and  falling  away  from  Yahweh,  and  the 
theorj'  arose  tracing  back  the  entire  religious 
constitution  of  the  people  to  a  leader,  Moses,  who 
had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  the  Hebrews 
out  of  Egypt. 

The  Babylonian  exile  thus  marks,  in  every 
respect,  a  turning-point  in  Hebrew  history.  It 
not  only  si.gnifies  the  end  of  the  national  inde- 
pendence of  the  Hebrews,  but  also  the  beginning 
of  the  movement  which  led  to  the  creation  of  a 
religious  community  having  as  its  fundamental 
principle  the  recognition  of  a  single  divine  power; 
but  as  a  corollary  to  this  principle  was  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  divine  law  as  revealed 
through  Moses.  In  the  Babylonian  exile  the  the- 
ory was  perfected  which  underlies  the  'tradition- 
al' history  of  the  Hebrews,  as  in  the  exile  the 
first  steps  were  taken  which  ultimately  led  to  a 
sacred  collection  of  books,  recognized  by  authori- 
tative bodies,  such  as  the  Old  Testament  accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  and  Christian  canon. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Babylonian  kingdom  by 
Cyrus  in  B.C.  538  was  followed  by  an  event  which 
appeared  to  prove  that  the  era  of  divine  wrath 
was  past.  Cyrus,  consistently  with  his  policy  of 
conciliation,  gave  permission  to  the  exiles  to 
return  to  Palestine  and  rebuild  the  temple  at 
•Jerusalem — the  only  legitimate  centre  of  Yahweh- 
worship  recognized  by  Deuteronomy,  and  by  all 
the  codes  subsequently  produced.  \Vhile  the  con- 
dition of  the  Hebrews  in  Babylonia  during  the 
exilic  period  was.  on  the  whole,  a  favorable  one, 
and  they  developed  into  prosperous  communities, 
to  the  religious  section  the  absence  of  a  place 
where  Yahweh  could  be  worshiped  was  a 
serious  misfortune.  The  edict  of  Cyrus  raised 
high  the  hopes  of  the  zealous  devotees  of  Y'ah- 
weh.  and  an  era  of  glory  was  enthusiastically  pre- 
dicted. The  number,  however,  who  at  once  availed 
themselves  of  the  permission  to  return  was  not 
large,  and  for  a  time  the  work  of  rebuilding  the 
temple,   in  which   those  who  had  never  quitted 


Jerusalem  assisted,  languished.  Obstacles  of 
various  kinds  were  interposed,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  the  opposition  of  those  settled  around 
Samaria — remnants  of  the  old  northern  tribes — 
\\ho  claimed  for  the  sanctuary  at  Shechem  the 
sanctity  which  the  Babylonian  exiles  were 
anxious  to  attach  exclusively  to  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem.  It  was  not  until  B.C.  516  that  the 
temple  was  completed. 

More  important  than  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple  was  the  definite  constitution  of  the 
Hebrew  community  at  .Jerusalem  as  a  religious 
body  by  the  promulgation  and  adoption  of  the 
code  known  as  the  "Priestly  Code,'  brought  by 
Ezra  from  Babylonia,  where  it  was  produced 
about  B.C.  500,  and  through  Ezra  and  Xehemiah 
formally  presented  to  the  community  in  B.C.  444. 
This  code,  embodied  in  the  books  of  Leviticus 
and  Numbers,  represents  the  final  elaboration  of 
the  religious  principles  of  the  pre-exilie  and  exilic 
prophets  and  Yahweh  devotees.  It  constitutes  the 
Hebrews  an  essentially  religious  body;  it  creates 
a  .Jewish  State  on  a  theocratic  basis.  Everything 
is  made  to  hinge  upon  the  cult  and  the  law,  so  that 
the  adoption  of  this  code  may  be  said  to  mark  the 
real  beginning  of  Jewish  history,  to  which  the 
Babylonian  exile  and  the  first  attempts  at  a 
restoration  of  the  community  (i.e.  586-445  B.C.) 
form  the  prelude. 

B.  .Jewish  History.  For  Jewish  history,  the 
following  subdivisions  naturally  suggest  them- 
selves :  { 1 )  From  Ezra  and  Xehemiah  to  the 
destruction  of  .Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  a.d.  70 : 
(2)  from  the  beginning  of  the  Dispersion  of  the 
.Jews  to  the  beginning  of  the  Karaite  movement 
(c.761)  ;  (3)  from  the  Karaite  movement  to  the 
culmination  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain  (1492);  (4) 
from  the  expulsion  from  Spain  to  the  beginning 
of  the  emancipation  movement,  which  sets  in 
with  the  French  Revolution  (1789);  (5)  the 
emancipation  of  the  Jews  and  the  modern  period 
marked  bj'  the  reentrance  of  Jews  into  the  politi- 
cal and  social  world. 

There  was  comparatively  little  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  .Jewish  community  in  .Jerusalem 
during  the  century  that  elapsed  between  Ezra 
and  the  appearance  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
^^"hile  some  of  the  patriotic  zealots  may  have 
looked  forward  to  an  actual  restoration  of  a 
Hebrew  kingdom,  the  bulk  of  the  people  were 
satisfied  with  the  Persian  rule.  It  is  noticeable 
that  the  'Priestly  Code,'  though  embracing  civil 
regulations,  makes  no  provision  for  a  lay  chief: 
and  this  indifTerence  to  political  independence 
was  probably  characteristic  of  the  religious  party 
whose  ideals  were  realized  in  the  constitution  of 
a  religious  community  at  the  head  of  which 
stood  the  high  priest.  Perfect  freedom  was 
allowed  the  .Jews  in  their  religious  affairs,  and 
to  a  large  measure  autonomy  in  local  matters. 
At  times  the  high  priests  came  into  conflict  with 
Persian  authority,  and  occasionally  a  movement 
was  organized  to  throw  oS  the  Persian  yoke,  hut 
neither  these  conflicts  nor  movements  assumed 
serious  dimensions.  Internal  dissensions  began 
to  manifest  themselves,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
fourth  and  third  centuries  B.C.  that  they  led  to 
serious  divisions.  The  .Jewish  settlements  in 
Palestine,  as  well  as  in  the  East  .Jordan  dis- 
tricts, increased,  and  a  new  feature  is  presented 
by  the  colonists  in  Babylonia  and  Egypt,  who. 
while  identified  with  the  interests  of  the  country 
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in  which  they  dwell,  yet  maiiifost  their  allegiance 
to  their  old  home  by  contributions  to  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem.  The  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  which 
gives  Judaism  its  peculiar  twofold  a.s|)eet  as  :i 
religion  of  a  national  type  and  yet  with  universal 
tendencies,  is  thus  contemporary  with  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Jews  as  a  religious  community. 

Persia  and  KgT,pt  exhausted  what  vitality  re- 
mained in  them  by  constant  conflicts  with  one 
another,  and  both  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  vigor- 
ous (ireek  forces  led  by  Alexander  the  (heat. 
The  policy  of  Alexander  resembled  that  of  Cyrus. 
He  was  prepared  to  conciliate  the  nations  whom 
he  conquered,  and  permitted  them  to  retain  as 
much  liberty  as  was  consistent  with  a  recognition 
of  GrCH'k  supremacy.  This  liberty  was  extended 
to  the  religious  cult,  with  which  Alexander, 
standing  inidcr  the  inlluence  of  the  common  con- 
ception in  antiquity  lliat  regarded  it  as  natural 
for  every  country  to  have  its  own  gods,  was 
careful  not  to  interfere.  The  Jews  submitted 
quietly  to  the  new  ruler. 

The  generals  and  successors  of  Alexander,  how- 
ever, were  in  constant  rivalry.  Ptolemy,  the  son 
of  Lagus,  surnamed  Soter.  one  of  .Vlexander's 
generals,  who  had  become  King  of  Egypt,  invaded 
Sj'ria.  deposed  Laomedon.  the  (iovernor.  and  took 
possession  of  Palestine  and  Plicvnicia  (n.c.  301). 
Conflicts  continued,  in  which  Syria  and  Palestine 
were  frequently  the  battletielils.  The  .lews  thus 
unfortunately  situated  were  obliged  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Kgjptian  Ptolemies  as  well  as  to 
the  Seleucid  rulers  in  Syria.  Many  .lews  left 
Palestine  for  Egjpt  during  this  period,  and  soon 
the  .Tewish  colonies  in  Egypt — notably  in  Alex- 
andria— far  outnumbered  tliose  settled  in  Baby- 
lonia. The  Egy|)lian  'dispersion,'  destined  to 
be  of  vast  importance  in  the  development  of  Juda- 
ism and  Christianity,  gradually  spread  from  the 
Libyan  Desert  in  the  north  to  the  boundaries  of 
Ethiopia  in  the  south,  over  Cyrenaica  and  part 
of  Libya,  and  westward  along  the  Mediterranean 
coast.  The  .Jews  enjoyed  equal  rights  with 
their  fellow-subjects,  both  Egyptian  and  Greek, 
and  were  admitted  to  the  highest  dignities  and 
offices.  The  free  develoiJinent  allowed  enabled 
them  to  reach,  under  Greek  auspices,  the  highest 
eminence  in  science  and  art.  They  were  ready 
and  brilliant  disciples  of  their  masters  in  states- 
manship and  learning,  and  even  tlieir  artisans 
and  workmen  were  sent  for  by  different  countries. 
An  extensive  literature  was  ))roduced.  including 
the  Greek  translation  of  the  Bible  known  as  the 
Septuagint.  which,  while  it  estranged  the  people 
more  and  more  from  the  language  of  their  fathers, 
gave  rise  tn  a  vast  pseudepigraphieal  and  apoc- 
ryphal literature. 

in  the  year  B.C.  280  Southern  Syria,  including 
.Tudea.  came  under  the  control  of  the  Ptolemies, 
who  retained  it,  though  not  without  frequent 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Seleucids.  till  n.c. 
204.  L^pon  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Philopator  the 
Jews  transferred  their  allegiance  to  the  Seleu- 
cids, and  aided  Antiochus  Ilf.  (n.c.  223-187) 
in  obtaining  control  of  Jerusalem.  The  grav- 
ity of  the  error  soon  became  apparent.  The  at- 
tempt was  made  by  AntiochiLs  IV.,  surnamed 
Epiphanes  (B.C.  17.5-164),  to  assimilate  the  .Tew- 
ish cult  to  Greek  customs.  lie  was  prompted  to 
this  step  by  the  conflicts  between  rival  priestly 
families  in  .Terusalem.  which  kept  the  coimtry  in 
constant  turmoil.  Antiochus  believed  that  he 
could  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil  by  wiping  out 


the  peculiar  features  of  the  Jewish  cult.  The 
sacrilices  were  forbidden,  the  scrolls  of  the  Law 
burned,  and  observance  of  the  Sabbath  and  of 
>ucli  rites  as  circumcision  was  forbidden.  At 
dilfereiit  periods  Antiochus  sent  his  generals  to 
.lerusalem  to  pillage  and  burn  and  to  force  the 
.Jews  into  the  Greek  religion.  The  temple  ot 
.lerusalem  w:.s  rededicaled  to  .lupiter  OlynqjUs; 
idol  altars  were  built  in  everj-  village,  and  the 
peoi)le  were  forced  to  observe  Greek  rites. 

At  this  juncture  the  heroic  family  of  Mat- 
talhias.  a  priest  of  the  house  of  the  Asmoneans, 
or  Maccabees,  rose  at  Mmlin,  near  Lydda,  to- 
gether with  a  few  patriots,  against  the  power  of 
the  Sjrians.  The  national  cause  quickly  gath- 
ered strength,  and  after  the  death  of  Mattathias 
(B.C.  166)  his  son,  .hulas  Maccal)feus,  led  the 
national  liosts  to  victory  against  the  Syrians. 
Alter  his  death  (n.c.  161)  his  brothers,  .Icmathan 
and  Simon,  completed  the  work  of  deliverance, 
and  rcinstituted  the  Sanhedrin  (B.C.  145).  Dur- 
ing their  rule,  alliances  were  twice  formed  with 
the  Romans,  and  the  eoiuitry  once  more  began  to 
prosper.  Liider  Simon  more  especially.  Syrian 
lule  became  a  mere  shadow:  his  was  an  almost 
absolute  power — so  much  so  that,  in  the  year  170 
of  the  Selcucidan  era  (B.C.  142).  a  new  Jewish 
era  was  connncnced,  and  public  documents  bore 
date.  "In  the  first  year  of  Simon,  high  jiriest  and 
chief  of  the  .Tews."  Simon's  son.  .Tohn  llyrcanus, 
after  a  brief  period  of  vassalage  to  the  Syrians, 
extended  his  authority  over  Samaria,  Galilee,  and 
Idumea — his  grand  triumph,  in  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen,  being  the  destruction  of  the  Samari- 
tan temple  on  Mount  Gerizini  (B.C.  12!))  :  but  in 
reality  his  most  surprising  success  was  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Idumcans  and  their  forced  con- 
version to  the  .Tewish  religion.  His  son  Aristo- 
hulus  added  llurea  to  his  dominions,  but  died 
after  a  short  reign — of  remorse,  as  was  said,  for 
having  connived  at  the  murder  of  his  brother.  He 
was  succeeded  by  a  younger  brother,  Alexander 
.Tann;eus.  Constantly  fighting  and  generally 
beaten,  this  king  yet  contrived  to  enlarge  his  ter- 
ritories. The  internal  conditions  of  the  .Tewish 
State  during  his  reign  were  most  lamentable.  Bit- 
ter feelings  existed  between  the  two  parties.  Phar- 
isees and  Sadducees.  into  which  the  people  were 
divided.  The  Pharisees  even  did  not  hesitate  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  a  Seleucid  ruler  against  Alex- 
ander. After  a  brief  period  of  peace  he  died 
(B.C.  78).  enjoining  his  wife.  Alexandra,  to 
ally  herself  with  the  Pharisees  as  the  best 
means  of  retaining  her  authority.  This  she  did, 
and  governed  prudently  for  nine  years.  The 
Pharisaic  party,  however,  abused  the  power  which 
fell  into  their  hands,  and  a  reaction  took  place. 
Aristobulus,  youngest  son  of  the  Queen,  and  a 
prince  of  great  spirit,  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  marched  to  .Terusalem,  took 
possession  of  the  city,  and  ejected  his  elder  broth- 
er, Hyrcanus  TI.,  from  the  sovereignty.  The  hat- 
ter, at  the  instigation  of  Antipater.  an  Idumean, 
and  father  of  Herod  the  Great,  fled  to  Aretas, 
King  of  Northern  Arabia,  who  was  induced,  by 
the  promise  of  a  cession,  of  the  territory  whicii 
had  been  acquired  by  Alexander  .Tannieus,  to  take 
up  arms  on  his  behalf.  This  led  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Romans,  who  were  then  fighting 
both  in  Syria  and  Armenia.  .Terusalem  was  cap- 
tured (B.C.  63)  by  Pompey,  who  had  decided  in 
favor  of  Hyrcanus,  and  .Tudea  was  made  depend- 
ent on  tlie  Roman  Province  of  Syria.    Hyrcanus 
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was  appointed  ethnarch  and  high  priest.  Aristob- 
ulus,  his  two  sons,  Alexander  and  Antigonus, 
and  two  daughters,  were  carried  captive  to 
Kome.  In  B.C.  54  Crassus  plundered  the  temple, 
which  Pompey  had  piously  spared.  He  fell 
shortly  afterwards  in  the  war  against  the  Par- 
thians,  and  his  companion,  Cassius  Longinus, 
succeeded  in  completely  routing  the  army  of  Aris- 
tobuhis,  who  had  been  released  by  Caesar. 

Jleanwhile.  the  war  between  Ciesar  and  Pompey 
broke  out.  In  Syria,  the  partisans  of  the  latter 
were  numerous,  and  contrived  to  poison  Aristob- 
ulus,  and  execute  his  son  Alexander,  who  were 
Cesareans  (B.C.  49).  After  the  death  of  Pompey, 
however,  Hyrcanus.  or  rather  Antipater  the 
Idumean  ( who  was  both  his  minister  and  mas- 
ter), saw  the  necessity  of  securing  the  favor  of 
Ca-sar.  With  Hyrcanus  II.  ended  the  line  of 
Asmonean  princes;  they  exercised  (nominally) 
supreme  authority  both  in  the  civil  and  religious 
aflairs  of  Palestine;  but.  as  already  indicated, 
the  real  religious  authority  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  priesthood,  and  es]}ecially  of  tho 
Sanhedrin  (q.v. ).  The  Idumean  (Herodian)  dy- 
nasty, which  succeeded  the  Asmonean.  virtually 
commenced  with  Antipater,  who  prevailed  on 
Ciesar  to  restrict  Hyrcanus  to  the  high  priest- 
hood, and  obtained  for  himself  the  office  of  Pro- 
curator of  .Judea.  while  his  eldest  son,  Phazael, 
was  appointed  Governor  of  .Jerusalem,  and  his 
youngest  son  Herod  (iovernor  of  Galilee.  The 
Jewish  or  National  Party  took  alarm  at  this 
sudden  increase  of  Idumean  power;  strife  ensued; 
and  ultimately  Antipater  perished  by  poison :  but 
Herod,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Romans,  finally 
entered  .Jerusalem  in  triumph  (e.c.  .37).  and 
caused  Antigonus.  the  last  male  representative  of 
the  Asmonean  line,  and  his  most  dangerous 
enemy,  to  be  put  to  death. 

After  Herod's  death  ( B.C.  4 ) .  Archejaus,  one 
of  his  sons,  ruled  .Judea.  Samaria,  and  Idumea 
as  Ethnarch ;  Antipas,  another  son.  became 
Tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Perea ;  and  a  third  son, 
Philip,  became  Tetrarch  of  Trachonitis.  But  the 
prbitrariness  and  cruelty  of  Archelaus  made  him 
hateful  to  the  people:  and  Augustus,  listening 
to  their  just  complaints,  banished  him  to  Vienne 
ill  Gaul  (a.d.  I)).  .Judea  was  now.  together  with 
Syria,  niled  by  Roman  procurators.  During 
the  government  of  the  first  of  these.  Coponius, 
the  party  of  the  Zealots  arose  among  the  .Jews, 
founded  by  Zadok,  and  .Judas  of  Galilee,  who 
protested  against  the  taxes  imposed  by  the 
Roman  Government  as  a  sinful  senitude.  The 
national  movement  ran  parallel,  however,  with 
another  presented  by  .John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus, 
who.  indifferent  to  the  political  conditions, 
preached  the  new  doctrine  that  God's  Kingdom 
was  not  of  this  world. 

In  the  year  .38  the  Kmperor  Caligula  issued  an 
edict  ordering  divine  honors  to  be  paid  to  him- 
self as  Ciesar.  Everv'where  throughout  the  Ro- 
man dominions  the  .Jews  refused  to  obey.  The 
order  was  given  to  Petronius.  the  Roman  Gov- 
ernor of  Syria,  to  use  violence  if  necessary  in 
setting  up  the  statue  of  the  Emperor  in  the 
Temple  at  .Jerusalem.  At  Alexandria  a  mas- 
sacre took  place,  and  for  a  moment  it  seemed  as 
if  all  the  inhabitants  of  .Judea.  too.  were  doomed 
to  perish :  but  Herod  Agrippa  I..  Tetrarch  of 
Northern  Palestine,  and  a  friend  of  Caligula,  dis- 
suaded the  Emperor  from  carrying  out  his  design. 
Petronius  did  not  enforce  the  Emperor's  order, 


and  escaped  punishment  through  the  murder  of 
Caligula  in  41.  The  acx-ession  of  Claudius,  on 
the  assassination  of  Caligula,  seemed  the  dawn 
of  a  brighter  day.  Herod  Agrippa,  a  loyal 
friend  and  favorite  of  the  new  Emperor,  obtained 
anew  the  dominion  over  all  the  parts  once  ruled 
by  his  grandfather  Herod,  and  many  privileges 
were  through  his  influence  granted  to  his  Jewish 
subjects,  and  even  to  foreign  .Jews.  They  received 
the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship  (.\.D.  41).  and 
Herod  even  tried  to  conciliate  their  religious 
prejudices  by  the  strictness  with  which  he  ob- 
sened  their  law ;  yet  the  national  party  re- 
mained in  an  almost  permanent  state  of  mutiny, 
while  the  followers  of  .Jesus  sulfered  persecution 
at  the  hands  of  Herod.  After  the  death  of  Herod 
Agrippa  I.,  his  son  being  but  a  youth  of  seven- 
teen, the  country  was  again  subjected  to  Roman 
governors.  The  land  was  overrun  by  robbers 
and  assassins,  some  of  whom  professed  to  be 
animated  by  religious  motives,  while  others  were 
mere  ruffianly  freebooters  and  cut-throats;  the 
antipathy  between  Jews  and  Samaritans  waxed 
fiercer  and  fiercer,  and  the  latter  waylaid  and 
murdered  the  orthodox  Galileans  as  they  went 
up  to  worship  at  .Jerusalem;  all  sorts  of  im- 
postors, fanatics,  and  pretenders  to  magic  made 
their  appearance ;  the  priesthood  was  riven  by 
dissensions ;  and  the  hatred  between  the  populace 
and  the  Roman  soldiery  (mostly  of  Grieco- 
Svrian  origin)  increased.  In  66,  in  spite  of  all 
the  precautionary  efforts  taken  by  Agrippa.  the 
party  of  Zealots  burst  into  open  rebellion,  which 
was  terminated  (70)  by  the  conquest  of  .Jeru- 
salem by  Titus,  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  and 
the  massacre  and  banishment  of  thousands  of 
.Tews,  who  were  scattered  among  their  brethren 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  defense  of  .Jeru- 
salem, as  narrated  by  .Josephus.  is  a  magnificent 
example  of  heroism.  Still,  very  considerable 
numbers  were  allowed  to  remain  in  their  nativo 
country",  and  for  the  next  thirty  years,  although 
both  hated  and  treated  with  rigor,  they  appear, 
on  the  whole,  to  have  flourished.  The  Emperor 
Nerva  was  lenient  to  them  as  to  the  rest  of  his 
subjects;  but  as  soon  as  they  had  attained  some 
measure  of  political  vitality,  their  turbulent  and 
fanatical  spirit  broke  out  anew.  Their  last 
attempts  to  throw  off  the  Roman  yoke,  at  Cyrene 
1115).  (Cyprus  (1161.  Mesopotamia  (118)!  and 
Palestine  under  Bar  Cochba  (132-135),  were  de- 
feated after  enormous  butchery.  The  suppression 
of  Bar  Cochba's  insurrection  by  the  capture  of 
Bethar,  the  great  stronghold  of  the  .Jews  (135). 
marks  the  final  desolation  of  Judea  and  tho 
dispersion  of  its  inhabitants.  The  whole  of 
Judea  was  laid  waste,  and  it  is  said  that  about 
!i85  towns  and  villages  lay  in  ashes,  and  fifty 
fortresses  were  razed  to  the  ground ;  the  new  city 
founded  by  Hadrian  on  the  site  of  .Jerusalem  was 
named  Capitolina.  and  on  the  site  of  the  temple  a 
sanctuary  in  honor  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  was 
erected,  containing  an  equestrian  statue  of  the 
Emperor  Hadrian.  The  hardships  to  which  Jews 
were  subjected  were  again  alleviated  in  the  reign 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  whom  the  .Jewish  writers  rep- 
resent as  secretly  attached  to  their  religion.  Alex- 
ander Severus  also  placed  .\braham  on  the  same 
level  as  he  did  Christ,  and  obtained  from  the 
grateful  people  the  title  of  'father  of  the  syna- 
gogue.' Heliogabalus.  among  his  many  senseless 
whims,  patronized  .Jewish  practices,  such  as  cir- 
cumcision   and    abstinence    fmm    swine's    flesh. 
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Generally  speaking,  from  tlie  close  of  the  second 
centurj'  till  the  estiiblishnicnt  of  Christianity 
under  Constantino,  wlien  their  hopes  were  once 
more  dasluxl  to  tlie  ground,  tlie  Jews  of  the 
Koman  Empire  appear  to  have  prospered.  In 
this  period  falls  the  redaction  of  the  chief  code 
and  basis  of  the  'Oral  Law,'  'the  Mishna,'  com- 
pleted by  Jcluida  Hanasi  (the  prince),  or  lla- 
kadosh  ( the  holy ) .  president  of  the  great  school 
at  Titieriiis  (1.50-:21O) — upon  which  code  were 
grafted  subsequently  the  two  gigantic  com- 
nient-iirics  or  complements,  the  Palestinian  and 
Habylonian  Gemaras.  The  Babylonian  .Jews  were 
even  more  fortunate  than  their  western  brethren, 
though  they  did  not  perhaps  atUiin  the  meridian 
of  their  prosperity  till  the  revival  of  the  Per- 
sian Empire  on  the  downfall  of  the  Parthian 
dynasty.  Their  leader  was  called  the  'Prince  of 
the  Captivity,'  and  was  cliosen  from  among  those 
lield  to  be  descended  from  the  Hou.se  of  David. 
He  lived  in  great  splendor  and  was  even  per- 
mitted to  exercise  political  functions  in  the 
Jewish  comnuinity.  The  .Jews  of  Babylonia  were 
wealth^',  and  pursued  all  sorts  of  industrial  oc- 
cupations. They  were  merchants,  hankers,  arti- 
sans, husbandmen,  and  shepherds,  and  had  the 
reputation  of  being  the  best  weavers  of  the 
famous  Babylonian  garments.  The  reputation 
for  learning  of  the  Babylonian  schools.  Nehardea, 
Sura,  and  Punilielilha,  was  very  great.  Their 
condition  at  this  time  farther  east  is  uncertain. 
but  it  seems  possible  that  tliey  had  obtained 
a  footing  in  China  at  quite  an  early  date.  They 
v.ere  discovered  there  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  especially  at  Kai-fong- 
fu,  where  they  had  a  large  synagogue.  They 
followed  in  their  prayers  and  observances  Rab- 
binical .Tudaism,  having  remained  in  close  con- 
nection with  their  brethren  in  Persia.  The 
tablet  inscriptions  in  their  synagogues  were  in 
the  Persian  language.  In  1001  certain  .Jews  in 
Shanghai  entered  into  communication  with  the 
very  few  who  had  presened  their  identity. 

In  Europe  the  ascendency  of  Christianity 
proved  baneful  to  the  condition  of  the  Jews. 
Imperial  edicts  and  ecclesiastical  decrees  vied 
■nith  each  other  in  the  rigor  of  their  intolerance 
toward  all  who  did  not  accept  Christianity.  The 
Jews  were  prohibited  from  making  converts, 
from  invoking  (in  Spain  at  least)  the  divine 
blessing  on  the  country,  from  marrying  Christian 
women,  or  holding  Christian  slaves :  they  were 
burdened  with  heavy  taxes;  yet  despite  per- 
secution, they  seem  to  have  flourished.  They 
are  foimd  in  large  numbers  in  Illyria,  Italy, 
Spain,  Minorca,  Gaul,  and  the  Roman  towns  on 
the  Rhine;  they  were  agriculturists,  traders,  and 
artisans,  and  held  land.  Constantius.  during 
whose  reign  a  tierce  insurrection  incited  by  his  co- 
regent  Callus  broke  out  among  the  Arians  and 
Jews  (.S.^3).  terms  them,  in  a  public  document, 
'that  most  hateful  of  all  people;'  yet  in  spite  of 
this,  we  find  them  filling  important  civil  and  mili- 
tary positions  and  exercising  the  influence  that 
springs  from  the  possession  of  wealth  and  knowl- 
edge. The  brief  rule  of  Julian  the  .Apostate  even 
shed  a  momentary  gleam  of  splendor  over  their 
destinies,  and  he  appears  to  have  favored  the  re- 
building of  the  temple  at  .Terusalem.  The  death  of 
the  Emperor  frustrated  this  plan.  In  418  the  .Tews 
were  excluded  from  the  military  service;  and  in 
429  the  patriarchate  at  Tiberias  was  abolished. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire  their 


fortunes  were  different  in  different  countries. 
In  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia  they  were  for  a 
time  aluKXSt  unmolested ;  in  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire they  suffered  many  oppressions;  while  in 
the  sixth  and  .seventh  centuries  the  Franks  and 
Spanish  Visigoths  inflicted  on  them  frightful  per- 
secutions. 

After  the  destruction  of  .lerusalem  by  Titus 
many  Je^vs  settled  in  Arabia.  Their  influence 
was  great,  not  only  in  the  north,  but  es]M!cially 
in  the  southwestern  Kingdom  of  Yemen.  About 
the  year  ."iOO  .Tudaism  seems  to  have  l)e<ome  a 
power  liere.  But  in  3ti0  an  Abyssinian  king, 
spurred  on  by  Rome,  concjuered  Venicn,  whicli 
was  held  till  378,  when  Jewish  influence  became 
once  more  paramount.  At  the  end  of  the  fiftb 
century  a  .Jewish  King,  Dhu  Nuwas,  is  still  found 
on  the  throne.  Christianity,  however,  had  been 
introduced  into  Yemen  in  the  fourth  century;  and 
in  525  the  Abyssinians  under  the  Viceroy  Abraha 
deposed  Dhu  Xuwas  and  gave  the  Christian  re- 
ligion a  firmer  hold  in  Soutli  Arabia.  At  fir^t 
.Jewish  tribes  around  Jlecca  and  Medina  were  fa- 
vorably regarded  by  Mohammed,  but  when  it  be- 
came evident  that  they  would  not  accept  Islam, 
they  had  to  pay  dearly  for  their  loyalty  to  their 
own  faith.  Moh;immed  subdued  the  Khaibar 
tribes  in  627.  and  most  of  the  Arabian  Jews  re- 
moved to  Syria  and  Meso))otamia.  The  spread  of 
Mohammedanism  through  Western  Asia,  the 
Mediterranean  regions,  Africa,  and  Spain,  was, 
nevertheless,  advantageous  to  the  .Jews,  Except- 
ing accidental  persecutions,  such  as  those  in  Mau- 
ritania (790)  and  in  Egjpt  (1010),  they  enjoyed 
under  the  caliphs  and  Arabian  princes  compara- 
tive peace.  In  Moorish  Spain  their  numbers  in- 
creased greatly,  and  they  became  famous  for  their 
learning,  as  well  as  for  connnercial  and  industrial 
activity.  They  were  husbandmen,  landed  propri- 
etors, financial  administrators,  coimselors.  secre- 
taries, astrologers,  or  physicians  to  the  rulers, 
and  were  untrammeled  in  the  exercise  of  their 
religion.  This  period  may  well  be  considered 
the  golden  age  of  .lewish  literature.  Poets,  ora- 
tors, and  philosophers  arose  among  them;  and 
to  them  and  the  .\rabs  is  due  no  small  share  in 
the  preservation  and  subsequent  spreading  of 
ancient  classical  literature,  more  especiallv 
philosophy,  in  Europe.  Different  from  their  fate 
under  ilo^Iem  rule  was  that  which  they  had  to 
endure  in  Christendom.  About  the  beginning 
of  the  eleventh  century  the  Byzantine  Em- 
peror Basil  II.  renewed  the  persecution. 
From  different  causes  the  same  thing  had  al- 
ready begun  in  Babylonia,  where  the  caliphate 
had  passed  into  the  hands  of  rulers  hostile  to 
the  .Jews;  and  before  the  end  of  the  eleventh  cen 
tury  the  Rabbinieal  schools  were  closed,  the  best 
of  the  community  had  fled  to  Spain,  and  those 
that  remained  were  reduced  to  an  abject  condi- 
tion from  whicli  they  have  never  risen.  In  Itjily. 
where  they  were  settled  in  large  numbers  in  Bari, 
Taranto.  and  Otranto.  their  position  was  made 
tolerable  by  pecuniari'  sacrifices. 

More  favorable  was  their  lot  during  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries  in  France,  especially  in  Paris, 
Lyons,  Langviedoc,  and  Provence.  They  pos- 
sessed land  and  houses,  and.  in  the  south,  held 
public  offices.  Their  Talmudic  schools  flourished. 
At  the  Court,  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire  (814-40), 
who  maintained  as  a  principle  the  obligation  to 
protect  all  his  subjects,  irrespective  of  their  faith, 
they  acquired  great  influence.     Before  long,  how- 
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ever,  under  his  successors,  kings,  bishops,  feudal 
barons,  and  even  the  municipalities,  joined  in  a 
carnival  of  persecution.  From  the  eleventh  to  the 
fourteenth  century,  especially  during  the  religious 
excitement  wrought  by  the  Crusades,  their  history 
is  a  series  of  massacres.  AH  manner  of  wild 
stories  were  circulated  against  them ;  it  was 
said  that  they  were  wont  to  steal  the  host,  and  to 
contemptuously  stick  it  through  and  through ;  to 
inveigle  Christian  children  into  their  houses,  and 
murder  them ;  to  poison  wells,  etc.  Occasionally 
their  debtors,  high  and  low.  had  recourse  to  what 
they  called  Christian  religion  as  a  very  easy 
means  of  getting  rid  of  their  obligations.  Thus 
Philip  Augustus  (1180-122.3),  under  whose  rule 
the  Jews  seem  to  have  held  mortgages  of  enor- 
mous value  on  the  estates  of  Church  and  State 
dignitaries,  simply  confiscated  the  debts  due  to 
them,  forced  tliem  to  .surrender  the  pledges  in 
their  possession,  seized  their  goods,  and  banished 
them  from  France;  the  decree  appears  to  have 
taken  effect  chiefly  in  the  north :  yet  in  less  than 
twenty  years  the  same  proud  but  wasteful 
monarch  was  glad  to  let  them  come  back  and 
take  up  their  abode  in  Paris.  Louis  IX..  who 
was  a  very  pious  prince,  among  other  religious 
acts,  canceled  a  third  of  the  claims  which  the 
•lews  had  against  his  subjects,  'for  the  benefit  of 
his  soul.'  An  edict  was  also  issued  for  the 
seizure  and  destruction  of  their  sacred  books ; 
and  we  are  told  that  at  Paris  (1242)  twenty-four 
carts  filled  with  copies  of  the  Talmud,  etc..  were 
consigned  to  the  flames.  In  the  reign  of  Philip 
the  Fair  they  were  again  expelled  from  France 
(1306)  with  the  usual  accompaniments  of 
cruelty:  but  the  state  of  the  royal  finances 
rendered  it  necessary,  ten  years  later,  under 
I.ouis  X.,  to  recall  them ;  and  they  were  allowed 
to  enforce  payment  of  the  debts  due  to  them,  on 
condition  that  two-thirds  of  the  whole  should  be 
given  up  to  the  King.  The  semi-religious  dis- 
orders, known  as  the  rising  of  the  shepherds. 
which  broke  out  in  Languedoc  and  the  central 
regions  of  France  ( 1321 ) .  were  signalized  by  hor- 
rible massacres  of  the  .Jews.  (See  P.\.stoeels. ) 
In  the  following  year  the  plague  broke  out.  and 
the  wildest  crimes  were  laid  to  their  charge. 
They  were  held  responsible,  likewise,  for  the 
Black  Death  which  appeared  in  1348.  In  whole 
provinces  every  .Jew  was  burned.  At  Chinon  a 
deep  ditch  was  dug,  an  enormous  pile  raised,  and 
160  of  both  sexes  burned  together.  Yet  Chris- 
tianity never  produced  more  resolute  martyrs 
than  these  .Jews,  who  met  their  tortures  chant- 
ing hymns  of  rejoicing.  Finally,  September  17, 
1394.  they  were  indefinitely  banished  from  Cen- 
tral France. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  .Jews  as  traders  in 
England  dates  from  the  period  of  the  Saxons. 
They  are  mentioned  in  the  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tions of  Egbert,  Archbishop  of  York.  740.  The 
first  real  settlement  was  made  under  William  the 
Conqueror,  who.  with  his  son.  William  Rufus.  fa- 
vored them  ;  the  latter,  on  the  occasion  of  a  public 
debate  between  them  and  the  Christians,  even 
swore  with  humorous  profanity  that  if  the  rab- 
bins beat  the  bishops,  "bv  the  face  of  Saint  Luke' 
he  would  turn  a  .Jew  himself.  The  same  reckless 
monarch  carried  his  contempt  for  the  religious 
institutions  of  his  kingdom  so  far  that  he 
actually  fanT:ed  out  the  vacant  bishoprics  to  the 
.Jews ;  and  at  Oxford,  even  then  a  seat  of  learn- 
ing,  it   has   been   surmised   that   they   possessed 


three  halls — Lombard  Hall,  Moses  Hall,  and 
Jacob  Hall — where  Hebrew  was  taught  to  Chris- 
tians as  well  as  to  the  youths  of  their  own 
persuasion.  As  they  grew  in  wealth  they  grew 
in  unpopularity.  On  the  day  of  the  coronation 
of  Richard  the  Lion-Hearted  (1189)  some  for- 
eign Jews  being  perceived  to  be  witnesses  of  the 
spectacle,  from  which  their  nation  had  been 
strictly  excluded,  a  popular  commotion  against 
them  broke  out  in  London ;  their  houses  were 
pillaged  and  burned.  Sir  Richard  Glanville,  the 
Chief  .Justice  of  the  realm,  acting  under  the  or- 
ders of  the  indignant  King,  partially  succeeded 
in  arresting  the  havoc,  and  even  in  bringing  some 
of  the  mob  to  justice  (three  were  hanged). 
Similar  scenes  were  witnessed  at  Norwich.  Ed- 
mundsbury,  Stamford,  and  York;  in  the  last  of 
these  towns  most  of  the  Jews  preferred  voluntary 
martyrdom  in  the  synagogue  to  forced  baptism. 
When  Richard  returned  from  Palestine,  though 
they  were  still  treated  with  great  rigor,  their 
lives  and  wealth  were  protected  for  a  considera- 
tion. .John  at  first  covered  them  with  honor;  but 
the  popular  and  priestly  hatred  only  became  the 
stronger,  and  the  vacillating  King  turned  on  his 
proteges,  after  they  had  accumulated  wealth,  and 
imprisoned,  maltreated,  and  plundered  them  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Under  Henry  III.,  ac- 
cused of  clipping  the  coin  of  the  realm,  they  had 
as  a  penalty  to  pay  the  royal  exchequer  ( 1230)  a 
third  of  their  movable  property.  The  unfounded 
stories  of  the  crucifixion  of  the  Christian  boys. 
William  of  Norwich  (1144)  and  Hugh  of  Lin- 
coln (12.55),  roused  the  populace  against  the 
.Jews.  Some  efforts  were  made  to  induce  them 
to  give  up  their  profession  of  usury,  as  was 
also  done  in  France  and  elsewhere  during  the 
same  period ;  but  they  were  so  heavily  taxed  bv 
the  goveiTunents  of  Christendom,  and  at  the  same 
lime  so  completely  debarred  from  almost  every 
occupation,  that  they  could  find  no  other  means 
of  subsistence.  The  attempt  made  by  the  Domi- 
nican friars  to  convert  them  failed  utterly; 
and  in  1253  the  .Jews — no  longer  able  to  with- 
stand the  constant  hardships  to  which  they 
were  subjected  in  person  and  property — begged 
of  their  own  accord  to  be  allowed  to  leave  the 
country.  Richard  of  Cornwall,  however,  per- 
suaded them  to  stay.  Ultimately,  under  Edward 
I.,  in  1290,  they  were  driven  from  England,  pur- 
sued by  the  execrations  of  the  infuriated  rabble, 
and  leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  King  all  their 
property,  debts,  obligations,  and  mortgages.  They 
emigrated  for  the  most  part  to  France  and  Ger- 
many, though  it  has  been  shown  that  some  re- 
mained behind  and  managed  to  conceal  themselves 
from  the  authorities.  The  number  of  Jews  in 
England  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  is  estimated 
at  about  16.000. 

In  Germany  they  were  looked  upon  as  the 
special  property  of  the  sovereign,  who  bought 
and  sold  them,  and  they  were  designated  his 
Kamnirrknechte  ('chamber-servants').  About 
(he  eighth  century  they  were  found  in  all  the 
Rhenish  towns.  In  the  tenth  centuri-  they  were 
in  Saxony  and  Bohemia ;  in  the  eleventh,  in 
Swabia.  Franconia.  and  Vienna;  and  in  the 
twelfth,  in  Brandenburg  and  Silesia.  The  same 
sort  of  treatment  befell  them  in  the  Empire  as 
elsewhere;  they  had  to  pay  all  manner  of  taxes, 
and  to  present  gifts,  to  mollify  the  avarice  or 
supply  the  necessities  of  emperors,  princes,  and 
barons.     Only  here  and  there  did  they  possess 
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tlie  rights  of  citizens,  or  were  they  allowed  to 
liold  immovable  property.  Repeatedly  the  em- 
perors gratified  at  onoe  tlieir  piety  and  their 
greed  by  eanceliiig  tlie.  .Jews'  ijecuniary  eluims. 
In  many  ])Ia(es  they  were  compelled  to  live  in  a 
certiiin  part  of  the  town,  known  as  the  Juden- 
gnsse  (.lews'  street)  or  ghetto.  As  elsewhere  in 
Christendom,  so  in  (iermany  the  Crusades  kin- 
dled a  spirit  hostile  to  the  'enemies  of  Christ.' 
'Hie  word  /ic/i  (said  to  be  (he  initials  of  Hicro- 
soli/ma  est  jirrdita,  .Terusalein  is  taken)  thnmgh- 
out  all  the  cities  of  the  Kmpire  liccame  the 
signal  for  massacre,  and,  if  a  fanatic  monk 
sounded  it  along  the  streets,  it  threw  the  rabble 
into  paroxysms  of  nmrderous  rage.  The  .lewa 
were  expelled — after  being  plundered  and  mal- 
treated— from  Vienna  (llOti),  Mecklenburg 
(I-22.5),  Breslau  (122fi),  Brandenburg  (124,3). 
Frankfort  (1241).  Municli  |128.')),  Nuremberg 
(1390),  Prague  (l.SOl).  Mainz  (1420).  Saxonv 
(1432),  Bavaria  (14.50),  and  Regensburg 
(1476). 

Switzerland,  whither  they  came  at  a  eom- 
])aratively  late  period,  commenced  to  ])crsecute 
them  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
They  were  expelled  from  Bern  (1288),  Ziirich 
(143(i),  Geneva  (1400),  Basel  (1576),  and 
SchafThausen  in  the  fifteenth  <'entury. 

In  Spain,  as  we  have  seen,  the  condition  of  the 
Jews  was  long  favorable.  During  the  whole  of 
the  brilliant  period  of  Arab  and  ^loorish  rule  in 
the  Peninsula,  they  were  almost  on  terms  of 
equality  with  their  Mohammedan  masters,  ri- 
valed them  in  letters,  and  prol)ably  surpassed 
them  in  wealth.  Nor  was  this  state  of  things 
confined  to  those  portions  of  Spain  under  the 
sovereigntv  of  the  Moors;  the  Christian  monarchs 
of  the  north  and  interior  gradually  came  to  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  their  services,  and  we  find 
them  for  a  time  protected  and  encouraged  by  the 
rulers  of  Aragon  and  Castile.  But  the  ex- 
travacance  and  consequent  (mvcrty  of  the  nobles, 
as  well  as  the  increasing  power  of  the  priesthood, 
ultimately  brought  about  a  disastrous  change. 
Oradi\ally  the  .Jews  were  deprived  of  the  privi- 
lege of  living  where  they  pleased :  their  rights 
were  diminislied,  and  their  taxes  augmented.  In 
Seville,  Cordova,  Toledo,  Valencia,  Catalonia, 
and  the  island  of  ^Majorca  outbursts  of  priestlv 
and  popular  violence  took  place  (1391-02)  ;  im- 
mense numbers  were  murdered,  and  W'holesalo 
theft  was  perpetrated  by  the  religious  rabble. 
Escape  was  possible  only  through  flight  to  Africa. 
or  by  accepting  baptism  at  the  point  of  the 
sword,  ilany  thousands  became  enforced  con- 
verts to  Christianity,  though  many  of  these, 
known  as  ^fa'r^no.'!,  secretly  continued  to  profess 
the  rites  of  the  .Jewish  religion.  In  1480  the 
Inquisition  was  introduced.  Hundreds  of  Jews 
were  burned  at  the  stake.  Sometimes  the  popes, 
and  even  the  nobles,  shuddered  at  the  fiendish 
2j>al  of  the  inquisitors,  and  tried  to  mitigate  it; 
but  in  vain.  At  length  the  hour  of  final  horror 
came.  In  1492  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  issued  an 
edict  for  the  expulsion,  within  four  months,  of  all 
who  refused  to  become  Christians,  with  the  strict 
inhibition  to  take  neither  gold  nor  silver  out 
of  the  country.  Tlie  .Tews  offered  an  enormous 
sum  for  the  revocation  of  the  edict,  and  for  a 
moment  the  sovereigns  hesitated,  till  Torque- 
mada.  the  Dominicnn  inquisitor-general,  dared  to 
compare  his  royal  master  and  mistress  to  ,Tudas. 
To  the  number  of  300,000    (some  even  give  the 


numbers  at  0.^0,000  or  800,000)  they  resolved  to 
al)and(m  the  coimtry,  which  a  residence  of  seven 
centuries  had  made  almost  a  second  .Judea  to 
them.  -Vlmost  every  land  was  shut  against  them. 
Some  ventured  into  France;  others  into  Italy, 
Turkey,  and  Morocco,  in  the  last  of  which  coun- 
tries they  suffered  the  most  frightful  privations. 
Of  the  80,000  who  obtaine<l  an  entrance  into 
Portugal  on  jjayment  of  eight  gold  pennies  a 
head,  but  only  for  eight  months  to  enable  them 
to  obtain  means  of  dei)arturc  to  other  countries, 
Diany  lingcied  after  the  expiration  "f  the  ap- 
pointeil  time,  and  the  poorer  were  sold  as  slaves, 
111  14l)(i  King  Kmmanuel  conuaanded  them  to  quit 
his  territories,  but  he  at  the  same  time  issued  a 
secret  order  that  all  .Jewish  children  inider  four- 
teen years  of  age  slwaild  be  torn  from  their 
mothers,  retained  in  Portugal,  and  brought  up 
as  Christians.  -Vgonv  drove  the  .Jewish  mothers 
into  madness;  they  destroyed  their  children  with 
their  own  hands,  and  threw  them  into  w<lls  and 
rivers,  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  their  jiersecutxirs.  The  miseries  of  those 
who  embraced  Clnistianit.v,  but  who  for  the  most 
part  secretl.v  adhered  to  their  old  faith,  were 
hardly  less  dreadful,  and  it  was  far  on  in  the 
seventeenth  century  before  persecution  cea.sed. 
Suspected  converts  were  burne<l  as  late  as  1700 
in  Portugal,  and  1821  in  South  America. 

The  wanderers  appear  to  have  met  with  better 
treatment  in  Italy  and  Turkey  than  elsewhere. 
During  the  liflecnth  and  sixtecnDi  centuries  they 
are  to  be  ftnuid — except  at  intervals  of  persecu- 
tion— in  almost  e\erv  city  in  Ital.v,  chielly  en- 
gaged in  money-lending,  Abrabanel,  perhaps  the 
most  eminent  .Jewish  scholar  and  divine  of  his 
day,  rose  to  be  confidential  adviser  to  the  King 
of  Naples.  In  Turkey  they  were  held  in  higher 
estimation  than  the  conquered  Creeks:  the  latter 
were  termed  tcshir  (slaves),  but  the  .Jews.  (»»»- 
saphir  (visitors)  ;  they  were  allowed  to  reopen 
their  schools,  to  estaldish  synagogues,  and  to 
settle  in  all  tlie  coiiinicicial  town-^  of  the  Levant, 
The  invention  of  printing,  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  Keforniation  are  generally  asserted 
to  have  been  beneficial  to  the  .Jews;  but  this  can 
be  regarded  as  true  only  in  a  limited  sense. 
\A'hen  the  .Jews  began  to  use  the  presses  at  their 
earliest  stage  for  their  own  literature,  sacred  and 
otherwise,  the  Emperor  Maximilian  was  urged  to 
Older  all  Hebrew  writings  to  lie  committed  to 
the  fiames ;  and  but  for  the  strenuous  exertions 
of  .Johann  Reuchlin  (q.v.),  ignorance,  treacherv, 
and  bigotry  might  have  secured  a  triumph, 
l.uther.  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  looked 
with  no  unfavorable  eye  on  the  adoption  of 
violent  means  for  their  conversion ;  but.  on  the 
other  hand,  we  find  at  least  one  distinguished 
Roman  Catholic.  Pope  Sixtus  V..  animated  liy  a 
far  more  wise  and  kindlv  spirit  toward  them 
than  anv  Protestant  prince  of  his  time.  In  l.'i.'jS 
he  abolished  all  the  persecuting  statutes  of  his 
predecessors,  allowed  the  .Jews  to  settle  and  trade 
in  every  city  of  his  dominions,  and  to  enjoy  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  and  taxation  placed  them  on  a 
footing  with  the  rest  of  his  subjects.  That  the 
Reformation  itself  had  nothing  to  do  with  subse- 
quent ameliorations  in  the  conditions  of  the  .Jews 
is  plain  from  the  fact  that  in  many  parts  of 
Cermany.  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic,  their 
lot  became  actually  harder  than  before.  They 
were  driven  out  of  Bavaria   (1-553),  out  of  Bran- 
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d^nburg  (1571).  and  similar  treatment  befell 
them  elsewhere.  What  really  caused  the  change 
iu  their  favor  was  the  great  uprising  of  human 
reason  that  marked  the  middle  of  the  eigliteenth 
century. 

Holland  was  one  of  the  first  countries  in 
modern  times  to  rise  out  of  the  barbarism  of 
tlie  Middle  Ages.  As  early  as  1593  it  permitted 
Jews  to  settle  and  trade,  though  tliey  did  not 
acquire  the  rights  of  citizenship  till  1796.  Hol- 
land, tlierelore,  became  a  refuge  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  of  which  the  Spanish  Maranos 
availed  themsehes ;  and  by  the  middle  of  tliat 
century  Amsterdam  had  a  considerable  Jewisli 
population,  renowned  for  its  learning  and  enter- 
prise. Nor  has  there  been  any  instance  of  perse- 
cution of  Jews  in  Holland  from  the  time  of  their 
entrance  to  the  present  day,  except  such  as  ortho- 
dox .lews  themselves  indulged  in  against  'here- 
tics,' e.g.  the  cases  of  Gabriel  Acosta  and  Spinoza 
(qq.v.): 

In  England,  the  edict  of  Edward  I.  remained 
in  force  for  more  than  300  years,  though  .Jews 
are  known  to  have  lived  secretly  in  London,  and 
to  have  had  a  synagogue  there  diiring  the  whole 
of  this  period.  The  first  attempt  made  by  the 
.Jews  to  obtain  a  legal  recognition  in  England 
was  during  the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell  in  1655. 
(See  JI.\XASSEH  bex  Isr.ilEL. )  Cromwell  himself 
was  favorable  to  their  admission:  so  were  the 
lawj'ers:  but  the  nation  generally,  and  particu- 
larly tile  emphatically  religious  portion  of  it, 
were  strongly  hostile  to  such  a  proceeding:  and 
the  wearisome,  controversial  jangling  of  the  di- 
vines appointed  to  consider  the  question  pre- 
vented anything  from  being  done  till  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  who.  standing  much  and  frequently 
in  need  of  their  services,  permitted  them  quietly 
to  settle  in  the  land.  In  1723  they  were  per- 
mitted to  give  evidence  in  courts  of  justice:  in 
1753  they  obtained  tlie  right  of  naturalization. 
Since  1830  civic  corporations,  since  1833  the 
profession  of  advocate,  and  since  1845  the  offices 
of  Alderman  and  of  Lord  Mayor  have  been  opened 
to  them.  The  last  triumph  of  the  principle  of 
toleration  was  achieved  in  1858  by  the  admission 
of  .Jews  into  Parliament.  In  the  year  1885  Lord 
Rothschild  took  his  seat  as  <^  member  of  the 
House  of  Lords. 

Some  of  the  exiles  from  Spain  and  Portugal 
found  their  way  into  France,  where  they  long 
lingered  in  a  miserable  condition.  In  1550  they 
were  received  into  Bayonne  and  Bordeaux :  they 
were  also  to  be  found  in  considerable  numbers  in 
Avignon,  Lorraine,  and  Alsace.  In  1784  the 
capitation  tax  was  abolished.  In  1790,  in  the 
early  period  of  the  French  Revolution,  the 
.Tews  presented  a  petition  to  the  national  rep- 
resentatives, claiming  full  rights  as  citizens. 
Mirabeau  was  among  their  advocates,  and  their 
cause  was  not  unsuccessful.  From  this  time 
their  technical  designation  in  France  has  been 
/.srachVc.s.  In  1806  the  Emperor  Napoleon  sum- 
moned a  'Sanhedrin'  of  .Jews  to  meet  in  Paris, 
to  whom  a  variety  of  questions  were  put.  mainly 
with  a  view  to  test  their  fitness  for  citizenship. 
Their  answers  were  satisfactory-,  and  they  were 
allowed  to  reorganize  their  religious  institutions 
in  the  most  elaborate  manner.  No  material 
change  has  since  taken  place  in  the  laws  regard- 
ing them,  though  since  1895  Anti-Semitism  has 
been  very  virulent  in  France,  and  lias  been  espe- 


cially noteworthy  in  connection  with  the  case  of 
Alfred  Dreyfus    ( q.v. ) . 

Jews  appeared  in  Russia  at  an  earlj'  date;  in 
the  eighth  centurj'  the  ruler  of  the  Khazars  and 
part  of  his   people  were  converted  to  Judaism. 
During  the  Middle   Ages,   as  in  most  countries 
of  Christendom,  they  were   received,  persecuted, 
and  banished.     Admitted  into  Russia  proper  by 
Peter  the  Great,  they  were  expelled — to  the  num- 
ber of  35,000 — by  the  Empress  Elizabeth  in  1742. 
The   partition   of    Poland    (1772-95)    brought   a 
large   Jewish    population    under   Russian    sway. 
Readmitted  by  Catharine  II.  into  Russia  proper, 
they  were  further  protected  by  Alexander  I.,  who 
in   1805  and   1809  issued  decrees  insuring  them 
•full  libertv  of  trade  and  commerce :  but  of  the  lib- 
erties which  he  conferred  upon  them  they  were 
deprived  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas.     After  1835  a 
scheme  of  gradual  emancipation  was  entertained 
by  the  Government,  and  was  partially  carried  out 
by  Nicholas  I.  and  Alexander  II.    But  the  reac- 
tion imder  Alexander  III.,  due  to  the  influence  of 
Pobiedonostseff,   procurator  of  the   Holy   Synod, 
was  of  the  direst  consequences  to  the  Jews.   From 
the  year  1831  and  the  promulgation  of  the  Igna- 
ticff  law  of   1882,  the  most   restrictive  measures 
have  Ijeen  piled  up  against  them.    They  have  been 
confined  to  one  huge  ghetto — the  Pale  of  Settle- 
ment— and  since  1891  the  laws  have  been  applied 
with  the  utmost  severity.     The  .Jews  have  been 
forced  out  of  all  offices  of  trust  and  from  nearly 
all  the  professions;  restricted  in  the  use  of  schools 
and  universities,  and  have  been  forced  to  live  in 
the  direst  poverty  and  neglect.     Their  only  hope 
lies   in   conversion  to  the   Orthodox  faith   or  in 
emigration.     Fully  800.000  have  sought  safety  in 
flight,  and  have  settled  in  various  parts  of  Europe 
and  America.    Many  have  benefited  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  Baron  Maurice  de  Hirscli,  from  whom  the 
Jewish   Colonization   Association   received   many 
millions  of  dollars.    The  .Tews  are  more  numerous 
in  Russia  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  be- 
ing found  mainly  in  those  portions  of  the  Empire 
which    formed   part  of  the  ancient  Kingdom   of 
Poland,  and  the  governments  nearest  to  these  ter- 
ritories.     As    early    as    1264    the    .Tews   enjoyed 
in   Poland  and   in   Lithuania   certain   important 
privileges.     Tliey  were   favored   bv  Casimir   the 
Great  '  of    Poland     (1330-70),    because    of    the 
love  he  bore  to  a  .Jewish  mistress.     After  1348 
their   numbers   were   swelled   by   fugitives   from 
Germany  and  Switzerland.     For  many  years  the 
whole  trade  of  the  country  was   in  their  hands. 
During  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  greater 
]iart  of  the  eighteentli.  however,  they  were  much 
persecuted  and   sank  into  a  state  of  great  igno- 
rance  and   poverty:    but   education — in   spite   of 
the  severity  and  barbarism  of  Russian  intolerance 
— has,  since  the  French  Revolution,  made  great 
progress  among  them. 

Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  showed  himself 
singularly  harsh  toward  the  ,Tews.  All  manner 
of  taxes  were  laid  upon  them,  only  a  certain 
number  were  allowed  to  reside  in  the  country,  and 
these  were  excluded  both  from  the  most  honor- 
able and  the  most  lucrative  eniplo^-nients.  This 
condition  was  ended  by  the  Prussian  edict  of 
toleration  ( 18121 .  by  which  the  .Tews  wore  placed 
almost  in  an  equal  position  as  citizens  with  other 
Prussians.  Thereafter  the  tendency  was  to  en- 
large their  'liberties.'  and  the  Revolution  of  1848 
finally  gained  them  full  emancipation,  although, 
owing  to  the  subsequent  reaction,  it  was  slowly 
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carried  out.  But  a  few  years  after  the  formation 
of  tlie  German  Kmpire,  a  new  kind  of  anti-Jewish 
persecution  took  its  rise,  under  the  name  of  Anti- 
Semitism  (q.v. ),  and  from  Germany  it  spread 
to  Austria,  Belgium,  Switzerhmd,  and  France. 
It  was  started  as  a  political  move,  the  promoters 
desiring  to  discredit  the  Liberals  and  Socialists 
through  the  .Jews.  The  old  blood  accusation  has 
often  been  revived,  and  the  .lews  liavc  been  grad- 
ually forced  nut  of  all  odices  of  public  trust  and 
of  Government  appointment.  Tn  the  smaller  Ger- 
man States  full  rights  were  likewise  legally  con- 
ceded to  the  Jews.  The  first  German  national 
assembly,  held  in  Frankfort  in  1848,  contained 
many  prominent  Jewish  members.  In  Austria, 
the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  distinguished  himself  bj» 
passing  an  act  of  toleration  (1782).  This  act 
was  extraordinarily  liberal  in  its  provisions  for 
the  .Jews.  Not  till  1807,  however,  did  they  ac- 
quire the  right  to  possess  land.  The  anti-Semitic 
agitation  has  been  exceedingly  strong  in  Austria; 
and  attempts  have  been  made  (1890-06)  to  re- 
enact  former  restrictive  measures,  especially  in 
Vienna,  where  an  anti-Semitic  Board  of  Aldermen 
existed  for  many  years.  In  Hungary  the  Jews, 
who  had  long  enjoyed  important  privileges,  and 
who  had  been  protected  by  the  ncjbility,  were 
emancipated  at  the  time  of  the  Kevolution  of 
1848,  in  which  they  were  patriotic  to  a  man.  In 
that  kingdom  they  are  on  an  absolute  equality 
with  the  Christians.  The  .Tews  have  lived 
in  Rumania  (Moldavia,  Wallachia)  since  the 
thirteenth  century.  They  have  not  fared  bet- 
ter there  than  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  Tne 
severest  persecution  came  over  them  during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In 
spite  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  (1878).  the  Govern- 
ment refused  to  naturalize  the  Jews,  and  has 
gradually  forced  them  out  of  all  l)ut  a  few  em- 
plo\ments  and  driven  them  altogether  from  the 
schools.  The  financial  and  economic  crisis  of 
180!)  and  1000  made  the  lot  of  Rumanian  Jews 
unbearable  and  they  have  been  forced  to  leave  the 
country  in  large  numbers.  Spain  began  to  toler- 
ate the  .Jews  again  in  1837,  and  they  can  follow 
trade  or  agriculture  like  other  Spaniards :  but 
few  Jews  have  as  yet  cared  to  venture  back  to  a 
land  that  is  filled  with  mournful  recollections. 
Portugal  has  about  400  .Tews,  and  the  .Tewish  re- 
ligion is  legally  tolerated  there.  Switzerland 
long  treated  them  harshly,  but  while  they  now 
enjoy  full  personal  liberty  in  all  cantons,  popular 
ill-will  has  interfered  with  the  exercise  of  some  of 
their  religious  observances.  In  Denmark,  since 
1814,  they  have  been  on  a  footing  of  equality  as 
citizens  with  native  D.ines.  In  Sweden  they  did 
not  obtain  admission  till  1776,  and  then  only  into 
Stockholm  and  three  other  towns.  Citizenship  is 
still  conferred  as  a  favor.  Norway  forbade  them 
to  touch  its  soil  till  1860. 

In  Turkey  they  are  very  numerous.  The  com- 
munities in  Constantinople.  Adrianople.  Smyrna, 
Aleppo,  and  Damascus  are  considerable.  Saloniki 
is  almost  a  .Jewish  city.  In  Palestine,  their 
ancient  home,  they  are  rapidly  increasing.  The 
city  of  Jerusalem  had  in  lOOfi  a  .Jewish  popula- 
tion estimated  at  41.000.  and  agricultural  colo- 
nies have  been  established  in  v.Trious  parts  of  the 
land.  But.  in  spite  of  the  efforts  on  the  part 
of  their  European  brothers  to  ameliorate  their 
condition,  most  of  them  are  very  poor.  Their 
numbers  in  Arabia  are  not  very  large,  yet  they 
enjoy  some  independence.     Those  in  Persia  have 


sunk  into  ignorance  through  oppression  and  the 
general  sluggishness  prevailing  in  that  country. 
They   are   found    in   Afghanistan,   and   carry   on 
trade  between  Kabul  and  China ;  in  various  parts 
of  India,  where  they  are  both  agriculturists  and 
artisans:   in   Bokhara,  where  they  possess  equal 
rights  with  the  other  inhabitants,  and  are  skilled 
in  the  manufacture  of  silks  and  metals;  in  Tar- 
larv   and   China,   where,   however,   they   are   very 
insignifi<'ant,  both  in  numliers  and  position.  There 
are   nourishing  communities   in   the   English   and 
Dutch  settlements  in  the  south  of  .\frica.     They 
are  also  found  all  along  the  North  African  coast, 
where,    indeed,    they   have    had   communities    for 
perhaps  more  than  a  thousand  years,  which  were 
largely   reinforced    in   consequence   of   the   great 
Spanish    persecutions.     They   are   especially  nu- 
merous in  Fez  and  Morocco,  though  they  are  not 
always  free  from   the  perils  of  Mohammedan   fa- 
naticism.    In  Egypt  they  are  few  in  nund)er,  but 
im])ortant  comnuuiities  are  to  be  found  in  .\lex- 
andria  and  Cairo.     In  Abyssinia  there  exists  a 
tribe  professing  Judaism,  named  Falashas  (q.v.). 
.Tews  at  an  early  date  settled  on  the  .American 
continent,   exiled    from    Spain    and    Portugal,    or 
taking  part  in  the  Dutch  and  English  enterprises 
in  the  New  World.     In  the  sixteenth  century  we 
find  some  in  Brazil,  whither  they  had  been  sent 
in  company  with  convicts.     In  1642  a  large  num- 
ber of  Portuguese  Jews  came  from  .\msterdam  and 
settled  in  Pernambuco  and  Surinam.     From  here 
they  spread  to  Guadeloupe.  Cayenne,  and  Cura- 
<7ao.     The  strong  arm  of  the  Inquisition  was  felt 
also  in  Brazil,  and  many  were  compelled  to  com- 
port themselves  as  Christians    (Maranos),  or  to 
emigrate  to  the  West  Indies.     There  were  Jews 
in  New  .•Vmsterdam  as  early  as  1652 ;  others  came 
from    Brazil    in    1654.     They   were   not   heartily 
welcomed,    and    therefore    betook    themselves    to 
Newport    and    Providence.      The    Newport    con- 
gregation was  strengthened  by  fresh  arrivals  from 
Lisbon   (1755)   and  Curacao.     The  old  synagogue 
there  is  still  standing.     At  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  there  were  some  .Jews  in  Mary- 
land.    Pennsylvania.  Georgia,  and  the  Carolinas 
were   the   next   places   of   settlement.     This   was 
during  the   first   half  of  the  eighteenth   century. 
During  the  stru{jj{le  for  independence,  the  ,Tews 
attached   themselves   to   the   nation   under   whose 
wing  they  had  thus  found  protection.    There  were 
nine  .Jewish  signers  of  the  Non-Importation  reso- 
lution drawn  up  in  Philadelphia  in  1768.     .Tew3 
were    in    the    Charlestown    regiment   of    militia, 
and    three    .Jews    served    on    the    staff    of    De 
Kail).     Haym  Solomon  enjoyed  an  enviable  rep- 
utation    as     one     who     aided     the     Continental 
Congress    with    his    money.       Forty-four    .Tews 
figured   in   the  War  of    1812.   fifty-eight    in   the 
Slexican  War,  and  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
they  were  to  be  found  in  large  numbers  both  on 
the   Northern   and   Southern   sides.     During  the 
nineteenth    centui-y    the    .Tews    spread    over    the 
whole  extent  of  the  I'nited  States,  and  important 
congregations  have  also  grown  up  in  the  larger 
cities  of  Canada.     From  18.30  to  1870  the  immi- 
gration came  largely  from  the  Southern  States  of 
Germanv  and  from  Hungary.    The  riots  and  per- 
secutions   in    Russia    have    driven    hundreds    of 
thousands    of   .Jews    to    the    Ignited    States.      To 
these  have  been   added   large   numbers   from   Ga- 
lieia  and  Rumania,  who  have  for  the  most  part 
settled    in    the    large    business    centres:    though 
efforts  have  been    made    to    found    agricultural 
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colonies  for  them  in  Delaware,  Xew  Jersey,  the 
Dakotas,  Penasvlvania,  Connecticut,  and  also  in 
Argentina. 

JUDAISM   AT   THE   PBESEXT   TIltE. 

In  taking  a  rapid  survey  of  the  Jews  as  they 
exist  to-day,  we  see  at  one  and  the  same  time  a 
great  diversity  coupled  with  a  fundamental  con- 
formity. This  diversity  has  arisen  from  the 
attempt  which  the  Jew  is  bound  to  make  to  fit 
his  ancient  beliefs  and  ceremonies  into  modern 
ways  of  thinking  and  modern  conditions.  Out- 
wardly the  Jews  may  be  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinctive classes,  the  so-called  Ashkenazim,  or  the 
descendants  of  the  Jews  of  iliddle  and  Eastern 
Europe,  and  the  Hephardim,  or  descendants  of 
the  Jews  who  lived  formerly  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal. Brought  up  under  different  conditions, 
the  Sephardim  had  the  benefit  of  a  general  cul- 
ture earlier  than  had  the  Ashkenazim;  and  so 
imbued  were  they  with  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese civilization  that  they  carried  it  with  them 
wherever  they  went  after  the  expulsions  of  1492 
and  1496.  To  this  day,  whether  in  Europe,  Asia, 
North  Africa,  or  America,  Sephardim  are  apt 
to  congregate  among  themselves,  having  their 
own  sj-nagogues  and  their  own  ecclesiastical 
authorities.  They  are  readily  distinguished  from 
the  Ashkenazim  by  their  names,  and  in  the  syna- 
gogue by  their  more  Oriental  pronunciation  of 
the  Hebrew,  and  certain  peculiarities  in  their 
ritual.  They  are,  however,  few  in  number,  and 
by  intermarriage  with  Ashkenazim  are  gradually 
losing  their  identity.  .Judaism  was  never  a 
favorable  ground  for  the  growth  of  sects.  The 
enmity  of  tlie  outside  world  produced  a  soli- 
darity which  triumphed  over  all  attempts  at  di- 
vision. The  only  sect  that  may  be  said  to  exist 
to-day  is  that  of  the  Karaites,"  who  probably  do 
not  number  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand, 
and  are  to  be  found  in  Southern  Russia,  in 
various  parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  in 
Egj'pt.  The  Samaritans,  of  whom  about  two  hun- 
dred souls  still  live  in  Xablus,  the  ancient  She- 
chem,  can  hardly  be  counted  as  among  the 
Jews,  since  they  live  a  life  entirely  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  community  and  seek  to  preserve 
their  ancient  schismatic  condition.  Among  the 
Ashkenazic  Jews  there  are  in  reality  only  two 
divisions,  the  orthodox  and  the  reform,  and  even 
here  these  divisions  are  by  no  means  clearlj'  cut. 
There  being  no  Jewish  Church  as  such,  and  each 
community,  and  even  each  congregation,  being  a 
law  unto  itself,  the  greatest  variation  is  found, 
starting  with  the  ultra-orthodox  and  reaching 
down  to  the  most  radical  reform.  For  purposes 
of  distinction  we  may  speak  of  the  three  follow- 
ing divisions :  orthodox,  conservative,  and  reform 
Jews.  The  orthodox  Jew  believes  in  the  absolute 
authority,  not  only  of  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of 
God.  but  also  of  the  traditional  body  of  laws, 
statutes,  and  observances  which  have  grown  up 
around  the  written  law  in  course  of  time  and 
which  form  the  'oral  law.'  After  passing  through 
various  codifications,  from  the  time  of  the  two 
Talmuds  (fourth  to  sixth  century),  this  law  was 
put  into  some  sort  of  final  shape  by  .Joseph  Caro 
(sixteenth  century).  His  Shtdhai'i  Artik  is  con- 
sidered the  norm  by  which  the  orthodox  Jew 
■regulates  both  his  religious  and  his  everyday 
life.  He  believes  that  a  strict  performance  of  all 
its  minor  regulations  is  obligatory  upon  him  on 
all  occasions  and  at  all  times.  The  conservative 
Jew  holds  in  practice  also  to  the  validity  of  both 


the  oral  and  the  written  law,  but  is  a  little  less 
rigid  in  his  observances,  and  believes  that  some 
concession  ought  to  be  made  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times  and  the  conditions  of  modern  life.  Eeform 
Judaism  takes  quite  a  different  attitude  respect- 
ing both  the  written  and  the  oral  law.  It  pro- 
fesses to  see  a  regular  development  in  both,  and 
believes  that  Jewish  belief  and  Jewish  practice 
are  supple  enough  to  adapt  themselves  to  all 
changes  of  environment  and  to  all  phases  of 
human  thought.  Commencing  with  Moses  Men- 
delssohn, toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, this  reform  has  made  greatest  progress  in 
Germany  and  the  United  States.  Starting  as  an 
attempt  to  modernize  the  public  worship  of  the 
synagogue,  it  has  gradually  so  developed  as  to 
become  a  sort  of  Unitarianism  modified  by  pecu- 
liar Jewish  observances.  It  has  more  or  less 
radical  ideas  in  regard  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible;  it  has  largely  introduced  the  vernacular 
into  the  synagogue  service,  from  which  it  seeks  to 
remove  all  traces  of  its  Oriental  origin,  and  dis- 
cards the  separation  of  the  sexes,  the  covering  of 
the  head,  and  the  observance  of  the  second-day 
festivals.  In  some  places  Sunday  services  have 
been  introduced,  in  addition  to  tliose  on  the  his- 
torical Sabbath  (in  Berlin  as  early  as  1840,  in 
the  United  States  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century) .  In  only  one  place  (Chicago) 
I'as  the  Saturday  service  been  entirely  discarded 
in  favor  of  the  Sunday.  Between  these  divisions, 
however,  there  are  many  subdivisions,  and  the 
words  'orthodox'  and  'reform.'  as  regards  the 
Jews,  are  loosely  and  variously  applied. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  single  description  of 
the  Jewish  rites  and  ceremonies  of  to-day,  because 
of  the  diversity  which  exists.  Nominally,  the 
seventh  day  is  the  day  of  the  .Jewish  Sabbath  ;  the 
demands  made  by  modern  commercial  life  render 
an  observance  of  the  day  extremely  difficult,  and, 
except  a  small  number  of  the  orthodo.x,  most  Jew.s 
to-day  keep  their  places  of  business  open  on  the 
Sabbath.  The  festival  of  the  New  Year  and  the 
Fast  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  both  of  which 
occur  in  the  months  of  September  and  October, 
are  perhaps  the  two  festivals  which  are  most 
rigidly  observed.  The  Passover  festival,  which 
falls  usually  in  the  month  of  March  or  April,  is 
still  observed  by  most  Jews,  who  abstain  for  a 
week  from  eating  leaven.  The  celebration  of  th.:! 
Pentecost  festival  (end  of  May  or  beginning  of 
•Tune),  which  commemorates  the  giving  of  the 
Law  on  Mount  Sinai,  has  been  made  more  solemn 
by  the  Reform  Jews,  among  whom  it  is  the  day 
of  confirmation.  Formerly  (and  this  is  the  rule 
today  in  orthodox  Jewish  congregations)  bovs 
were  confirmed  at  Ihe  age  of  thirteen,  in  whatever 
month  they  reached  that  period  of  life.  Reform 
Judaism  has  substituted  for  this  the  annual  day 
of  confirmation,  in  which  the  girls  participate 
tcgether  with  the  boys.  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
(celebrated  in  the  autumn),  which  commemo- 
rates the  dwelling  of  the  Israelites  in  booths 
during  the  passage  through  the  wilderness,  is 
still  universally  ob.served  in  some  manner  or 
other.  The  minor  festivals,  such  as  the  Ninth  of 
Ab,  the  day  upon  which  the  Temple  in  .Jerusalem 
was  destroyed;  Purim.  the  commemoration  of  the 
deeds  of  Esther  and  Mordecai ;  as  well  as  other 
minor  festivals,  are  to-day  observed  only  by  the 
orthodox:  though  there  is  a  tendency,  even  among 
reform  Jews,  to  lay  more  than  ordinary  weight 
upon  the  celebration  of  the  Chamikkah,  which  re- 
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calls  tlie  national  ifgenciation  under  the  Jlacca- 
liean  licroes.  The  dietary  laws,  as  laid  down  in 
the  Hilile  and  interpreted  by  Ihe  rabbinical 
authorities,  are  universally  held  to  be  binding 
among  the  orthodox  .Tews,  while  only  a  few  of 
the  reform  .Jews  observe  them  Ihroiigh  ancient 
habit  or  through  veneration  of  the  past. 

The  use  of  the  Hebrew  language  among  the 
Jews  has  generally  given  way  to  the  vernacular 
of  the  countries  in  which  they  live.  Of  late, 
however,  there  has  been  a  certain  revival  in  the 
use  of  Hebrew,  due  to  the  more  national  .Tewish 
sentiment-s  which  have  inspired  large  numbers 
of  the  Jews.  In  the  .Jewish  colonies  in  Palestine, 
Hebrew  is  the  vernacular,  and  a  nundier  of  .Jew- 
ish journals  and  reviews  arc  published  in  Hebrew, 
not  only  in  the  East,  but  in  various  parts  of 
Kurope.  The  .Judeo-German.  or  Yiddish,  has 
also  experienced  a  revival.  This  language,  which 
has  as  its  base  a  dialect  of  German  spoken  in  the 
Rhine  regions  during  the  Middle  Ages,  has  become 
through  the  expansion  of  the  (ierinan  .Tews  east- 
ward the  common  tongue  of  several  millions  of 
Jews  living  in  Russia.  Austria,  and  the  Halkan 
Peninsula.  When  these  .Jews  were  again  driven 
westward,  during  the  closing  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  they  carried  this  Yiddish 
with  them  into  the  new  gbcttoes  of  Western 
Europe  and  Northern  America.  In  the  large 
cities  of  these  countries  many  Y"iddish  daily 
and  weekly  papers  are  published.  Because  of  con 
tact  with  many  other  languages  and  civiliza- 
tions, this  Yiddish  has  become  variously  modified 
by  the  introduction  of  Russian.  I'olish,  Higli 
German,  or  English  expressions  and  gi-ammatical 
forms. 

The  training  of  men  for  the  Jewish  ministry 
was  in  former  times  peculiarly  one-sided.  The 
seminaries,  or  i/eshiboK,  devoted  their  time  exclu- 
sively to  rabbinical  jurisprudence  and  Talnnidic 
law ;  secular  learning  was  looked  at  askance,  as  the 
rabbi  was  not  a  minister  in  the  modern  sei\se  of 
the  word,  but  a  legal  adviser  and  a  judge  in  matters 
of  religious  disi)ute.  Very  early  in  the  nineteenth 
centiirv  the  ne<'d  for  some  more  inodern  course 
of  instruction  was  felt.  A  seminarA'  for  the 
training  of  teachers  was  founded  as  early  as  ISO!) 
in  Cassel,  Germany.  The  first  regular  seminary 
for  the  training  of  rabbis,  however,  was  foimded 
in  Padua  in  1S29.  In  1854  the  conservative  semi- 
nary was  established  in  Breslau :  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  similar  institutions  in  Berlin.  London, 
Paris,  Budai)Ost  and  Vienna.  In  the  United 
States,  afttr  some  abortive  attempts  in  the  sixties 
and  seventies  of  the  nineteenth  centiiry.  the 
Hebrew  Union  College  was  founded  in  187.5  at 
Cincinnati,  by  the  t'nion  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations,  under  the  presidency  of  Isaac  M. 
Wise.  Dr.  K.  Kohler  was  elected  its  president  in 
1003.  This  Union,  founded  in  1873,  comprised 
all  the  important  congregations  of  the  United 
States  which  had  a  leaning  toward  reform,  and 
the  college  is  therefore  generally  recognized  as 
the  training-place  of  ministers  for  this  wing  of 
the  synagogue.  It  attempts  to  give  its  students 
an  historical  knowledge  of  the  development  of 
Jewi.sh  history  and  the  .Tewish  religion,  and  to  fit 
them  for  active  preachers  and  communal  workers. 
As  its  graduates  cannot  serve  in  orthodox  con- 
gregations, the  .Jewish  Theological  Seminary  was 
established  in  1886  in  the  city  of  New  York  for 
the  purpose  of  training  rabbis  who  shall  under- 
stand the  principles  of  .Jew'ish  law  and  be  able 


to  interpret  it  practically  to  the  congregations 
whom  they  are  to  serve.  In  the  year  1902  the 
.Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America  was 
enlarged,  and  Prof.  S.  Schechter,  of  Cambridge, 
Knglaiid.  was  called  to  be  the  president  of  its  fac- 
ulty. In  the  year  1893  a  training-.school  for 
religious  school-teachers  was  founded  at  Philadel- 
phia, with  the  money  left  to  the  ilickwe  Israel 
Congregation,  of  that  city,  by  Hyman  Gratz.  It 
is  called  Gratz  College.  In  the  same  year  the 
.lewish  Cluuitauqua  Society  (q.v. )  was  founded 
by  Dr.  Henry  Berkowitz,  of  Philadelphia,  which 
carries  on  a  sort  of  .lewish  university  exten- 
sion work,  by  means  of  Chaulauquan  circles 
in  various  States,  and  a  sununer  meeting  at  At- 
lantic Cit,v..  This  gave  rise  in  1899  to  the  .lewish 
.Study  .Society  in  London.  Work  on  these 
lines  is  also  done  by  the  Young  Jlen's  Hebrew 
.Associations,  the  fir.st  of  which  was  foundeil 
in  New  Y'ork  in  1874,  and  which  are  now  to 
be  fovmd  in  nearly  all  the  larger  cities  in  the 
I'nited  States.  A  .Tewish  |)ul)lication  society  was 
founded  in  Philadelphia  in  184:'). and  a  second  one 
in  New  York  in  1873,  but  both  of  these  were 
short-lived.  In  1888  the  .lewisli  Publication 
Society  of  America  was  organized,  in  Pliila- 
delphia,  and  has  since  then  published  a  number 
of  works  dealing  with  .Tewish  history  and  .Jewish 
life.  The  onl,v  .Jewish  learned  society  in  the 
United  States  is  the  American  .Tewisli  Histori<al 
Society,  founded  in  1892.  In  1893  the  .Tewish 
Historical  Societv  of  England  was  founded.  A 
similar  society  {Socirtc  dcs  Etudes  Juifs)  exists 
in  France,  and  its  interests  cover  the  whole  of 
.Jewish  history;  while  in  Germany  there  are 
over  a  hundred  .Jewish  literary'  societies  whicli 
give  courses  of  lectures  on  .Jewish  subjects  and 
publish  a  year-book.  The  National  Council  of 
.Tewish  Women,  an  American  organization  estab- 
lished in  1893.  has  endeavored  to  foster  the  re- 
ligious spirit  in  the  home  by  the  personal  inllu- 
ence  of  its  members  and  by  organized  philan- 
thropic effort. 

One  of  the  peculiar  features  of  American  .Juda- 
ism is  the  large  development  of  the  Sabbath- 
schools  attached  to  the  congregations.  As  early 
as  1838  a  general  Sunday-school  was  organized 
in  Philadelphia  for  .Tews  of  all  shades  of  belief. 
In  184.5  the  movement  spread  to  New  Y'ork;  in 
1848  the  Hebrew  Educational  Societv  was 
founded  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1864  the  Hebrew 
Free  School  Association  was  incorporated  in  New 
Y'ork.  There  were,  in  1903.  nearly  300  religious 
schools  attached  to  congregations  in  the  United 
States,  and  27  .lewish   free  schools. 

The  arrival  of  large  numbers  of  .Jews  from 
Russi.a  and  Rumania  has  made  necessarj'  the 
founding  of  manual  training  and  technical 
schools,  in  which  the  rising  .generation  ma.v  be 
taught  handicrafts,  from  which  they  have  largely 
been  excluded  by  legislation  in  Eastern  Europe. 
Such  schools  exist  in  New  Y'ork.  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  and  other  cities,  and  have  been  fostered 
especially  by  the  Baron  de  Hirseh  Fund. 

A  remarkable  development  in  modern  .Tewish 
life  is  that  of  the  Zionist  movement.  In  a 
measure  it  is  the  continuation  of  the  old  Jewish 
hope  of  restoration  to  the  land  of  Palestine.  It 
is  also  the  .Jewish  answer  to  anti-Semitism. 
Starting  with  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Theodor  Herzl 
of  Vienna  (A  JeiLifh  fttntp:  An  Attempt  at  a 
Modern  !^nlvfinii  of  the  Jeirinh  Question.  Vienna, 
IS96:  Eng.  trans,  by  D'Avigdor,  London,  1896), 
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it  soon  took  hold  of  the  .Jewish  people,  and  Zion- 
ist societies  aud  clubs  are  now  to  be  found  wher- 
ever .Jews  exist.  Its  object  is  to  found  a  secure 
and  legal  home  for  the  oppressed  .Jews  in  Pales- 
tine. Since  1S97  five  international  Zionist  con- 
gresses have  been  held,  four  in  Basel  and  one  in 
London.  The  Jewish  Colonial  Trust  has  been 
organized  by  the  Congress,  and  has  its  head  offices 
in  London. 

There  being  no  international  Jewish  organiza- 
tion, except  that  of  the  Zionist  congresses,  the 
Jews  in  each  country  have  been  forced  to  band 
themselves  together  in  various  ways  in  order  to 
subserve  interests,  social  and  economic,  which 
they  have  in  common.  In  France,  the  AUinnce 
Israelite  Vnirerselle  (q.v.),  founded  in  Paris  in 
18G0,  has  not  only  looked  after  the  interests  of 
Jews  in  Mohammedan  countries  supposed  to  be 
in  the  sphere  of  French  influence,  but  has  also  on 
several  occasions  used  its  good  offices  to  procure 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Jews 
wherever  its  influence  could  be  brought  to  bear. 
In  England  the  Board  of  .Jewish  Delegates  has 
attempted  to  do  the  same  thing.  Austria  has  its 
Israelitish  Alliance,  and  Germany  its  Union  of 
Congregations  I  Drutsch-isrnelitisclie  Gemeinde- 
Bund) .  In  the  United  States  no  such  single  union 
has  been  possible.  The  Union  of  the  American 
Hebrew  Congregations  comprises  those  bodies 
which  belong  to  the  reform  wing  of  the  syna- 
gogue :  and  a  union  of  orthodox  Hebrew  congrega- 
tions was  founded  in  Xew  York  in  1886.  About 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  Jews 
were  scattered  in  out-of-the-way  places,  a  number 
of  orders  similar  to  that  of  the  Free  ilasons  were 
tailed  into  being.  The  B'nai  B'rHh  ('Sons  of  the 
Covenant'),  founded  in  the  L'nited  States  in  1843, 
in  1901  had  315  lodges  in  America  and  a  few  in 
Germany,  Rumania,  Austria,  Algeria.  Bulgaria, 
and  EgApt.  Other  similar  societies  are  the  Sons  of 
Benjamin,  the  Free  Sons  of  Israel,  and  the  Free 
Sons  of  .Judah.  As  the  number  of  .Jews  in  the 
United  States  increased,  extensive  calls  were 
made  upon  the  .Jews  already  domiciled  here  to 
provide  adequately  for  their  more  unfortunate 
Virethren.  There  were  in  1002  fifteen  homes  for 
orphans  in  the  United  States,  twelve  homes  for 
the  aged,  and  nine  hospitals.  In  1889  Rabbi  Gus- 
tav  Gottheil  organized  the  first  Sisterhood  for 
Personal  Service,  in  connection  with  the  Temple 
Emanu-EI.  in  Xew  York  City.  Since  then  such 
societies,  in  which  the  work  is  done  by  the  women 
of  the  congregation,  have  become  attached  to 
nearly  every  important  synagogue  in  the  land. 
In  most  of  the  cities  the  work  of  the  .Jewish 
charities  has  been  organized,  so  that  one  central 
body  directs  it  in  a  large  measure — the  L'nited 
Hebrew  Charities  of  the  City  of  Xew  Y'ork.  On 
December  1.  1899.  a  national  conference  of  .Jew- 
ish charities  in  the  L^nited  States  was  held  at 
Cincinnati,  with  the  end  in  view  nf  bringing  about 
a  greater  cooperation  among  the  relief  societies 
situated  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country.  Of 
more  recent  date  is  the  attempt  by  the  .Jews  to 
do  settlement  work  in  the  congested  districts  of 
the  large  cities  where  the  poorer  .Jews  live — a 
work  until  now  undertaken  almost  exclusively 
by  Christian  organizations.  The  Educational  In- 
stitute, in  Xew  York,  is  a  sort  of  people's  palace, 
and  a  regular  .Jewish  settlement  exists  in  Chi- 
cago. No  account  of  Jewish  charitable  endeavor 
during  the  nineteenth  century-  woiild  be  com- 
plete without  the  particular  mention  of  Baron 
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and  Baroness  de  Hirsch.  who  bequeathed  three 
hundred  million  francs  for  the  purpose  of  aid- 
ing the  oppressed  .Jews  of  Eastern  Europe.  This 
fund  is  in  the  hands  of  a  private  corporation 
composed  of  a  few  trustees,  and  has  its  seat  in 
Paris.  It  has  spent  vast  sums  in  colonizing  some 
five  thousand  .Jews  in  the  Argentine  Republic;  it 
assists  colonization  in  Canada,  and  has  recently 
taken  over  the  .Jewish  colonies  established  by 
Edmund  de  Rothschild  in  Palestine ;  it  also 
maintains  schools  and  homes  in  several  American 
cities  to  which  the  Russian  .Jews  have  emigrated. 

Statistics.  The  entire  number  of  .Jews  in  the 
world  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  7,400,- 
000  to  11,000,000,  According  to  the  latest  issue 
of  the  American  Jeirish  Year-Book  (1902)  the 
number  is  10,37S,.530.  of  whom,  in  round  num- 
bers, S.400,000  are  assigned  to  Europe,  420,000 
to  Asia,  38.5,000  to  Africa,  20,000  to  Australasia, 
1,140,000  to  Xorth  America,  10,000  to  South 
America.  The  same  authority  .states  the  numbers 
in  Austria-Hungarj-  at  1,868,222,  in  Germany 
581,519,  in  Rumania  269,015.  in  the  British  Em- 
pire 230,356.  in  Russia  5,186,000,  in  the  United 
States  1,136.240. 

The  distribution  of  the  Jews  in  the  United 
States  is  estimated  in  the  Tear  Book  as  follows: 


.\labama 

Arrzona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

No-  and  So.  Dakota 

Delaware 

Dist.  of  Columbia. . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaiian  Islands.  . 

Idaho   

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

JIarj'land 

Massachusetts  .  . .  . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 


7.000 

Nebraska 

2.000 

Nevada  

3.085 

New  Hampshire . .. 

25.000 

New  Jersey 

8.000 

New  Mexico 

15.000 

New  York 

3„50O 

North  Carolina. .  . 

1.200 

Ohio                 .... 

3,500 

Oklahoma 

3.000 

Oregon 

6.135 

Pennsylvania  .... 

20 

Philippine  Islands 

300 

Porto  Rico 

75.000 

Rhode  Island  .... 

25.000 

South  Carolina.. . . 

5.000 

Tennessee 

3.000 

Texas  

12.000 

Utah 

12.000 

Vermont 

5.000 

26..500 

Washington 

60.000 

"W'  est  \  irginia .... 

9.0(10 

Wisconsin 

10,000 

Wyoming 

3.000 

50,000 

Total 

2,500 

3.000 

300 

1.000 

25.000 

1..500 

500.000 

6.000 

50.000 

1,000 

5.500 

95.000 

100 

100 

3.500 

2.500 

10.000 

15.000 

5  000 

700 

15,000 

2.800 

1.500 

15.000 

1.000 


LAXGIWGE   AND  LITERATXrKE. 

By  the  Hebrew  L.^xguage  is  usually  meant  the 
language  in  which  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  written.  For  the  sake  of  distinction,  the 
speech  of  post-biblical  times  may  be  called  new 
or  late  Hebrew.  The  expression  Hebrew  language 
is  not  found  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  its  place 
we  have  'speech  of  Canaan'  (Is.  xix.  18)  and 
'.Jews'  language'  (II.  Kings  xviii.  26.  28;  X^^eh, 
xiii.  24),  corresponding  to  the  general  use  of  the 
term  .Jew  (i.e.  .Judean)  for  the  entire  nation  in 
the  later  books.  This  'language  of  Canaan'  be- 
longs to  the  northern  branch  of  the  Semitic 
family  of  languages.  It  is  practically  identical 
with  the  Phoenician,  the  Moabitic.  and  the  other 
Canaanitish  tongues.  It  was  probably  developed 
among  the  Hebrew  clans  at  the  time  of  the  eon- 
quest  of  Palestine — possibly  earlier  during  the 
nomadic  period.  Slight  traces  of  dialects  appear 
in  the  Old  Testament  (cf.  .Jud.  xii.  5.  6),  but  it  is 
not  probable  that  within  the  small  compass  of 
Palestine  many  dialects  existed.  In  writing  this 
language  the  alphabet  employed  was  the  Phoeni- 
cian, and  this  was  still  used  for  ofl[icial  purposes 
(e.g.  on  coins)  nearly  down  to  the  Christian  Era. 
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After  the  Exile,  however,  a  modified  script,  pro- 
duced at  Talniyra  and  known  as  the  square  or 
'Assyrian'  script  ('Assyrian"  boinj;  used  in  the 
sense  of  Syrian),  gradually  displaced  the  older 
Phtenician  cliaracters.  For  the  ^'raniniatical 
structure  and  general  cliaraclorisliis  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  see  tlie  article  Sesiitic  Lan- 
guages. 

A  grammatical  treatment  of  the  Hebrew  first 
commenced  after  the  langiuige  ceased  to  be  spoken 
by  the  people.  The  vocalization  and  accentuation 
of  the  text  originated  in  the  sixth  and  sevcndi 
centuries  after  the  ( inie  of  Christ.  ( See  JIasoka.  ) 
The  .Tews  made  the  first  attempt  at  a  system  of 
grammar  about  the  dawn  of  tlie  tenth  century, 
after  the  example  of  the  Arabians,  and  originally 
even  in  the  Arat)ic  language.  Ral)l)is  Saadia 
Gaon  (Saadia  ben  .losej)!!,  died  042),  Jcluuia 
Hayyuj  (c.l030),  .Tonah  (Ibn  Janacb,  c.1030), 
Abraham  ben  Ezra  (died  HOT),  and  David  Kim- 
chi  (died  lij:j.5)  were  the  first  granunarians.  Tlie 
dictionary  of  the  last  was  long  considered  the 
best.  The  founder  of  the  study  of  Hebrew  among 
Christians  was  .Tohann  Rciichlin  (died  1.522), 
who.  however,  like  tlie  grammarians  of  the  next 
age,  Buxtorf  and  others,  strictly  adhered  to  Jew- 
ish tradition  and  method.  A  new  era  began  when 
the  study  of  other  members  of  the  Semitic  family 
of  languages,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic.  en- 
larged the  field  of  view.  Albert  SchuUcns  ( died 
1750)  andNikolausWilhelmSchrikler  (died  1798) 
are  noteworthy  in  this  work.  The  development  of 
Assyriological  research  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury has  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  rela- 
tion of  .Hebrew  to  the  other  Semitic  dialects. 
Wilhelm  Gesenius  (died  1S42)  was  by  far 
the  greatest  of  Hebraists  up  to  his  time.  His 
Hcbiaische  (Irammatik  (Ilalle.  181.3;  27th  ed. 
by  Kautzsch,  Leipzig.  1002;  "several  Englishtrans- 
lations,  including  one  by  the  Americans  ilitchell 
and  Price,  2d  ed-  from  the  25th  German  edition, 
Boston,  1804).  Thesaurus  Linr/iice  Hehraiccc 
(Leipzig,  1820-42),  and -shorter  Echruisches  ttnd 
chaldiiisclics  lUnubrorliThuch  (2  vols.,  Leipzig, 
1810-12;  13th  ed.  by  Buhl.  ISOO;  English  transla- 
tions by  Tregelles,  Robinson,  and  others)  were 
not  only  better  than  any  previously  produced,  hut 
are  still  those  in  most  general  use.  Since  Gese- 
nius noteworthy  grammars  have  been  written  by 
Ewald  (Leipzig,  1827),  Olshausen  (Brunswick, 
1861),  Stade  (Leipzig,  1870),  and  Ivinig  (Leip- 
zig. 1881-07),  and  dictionaries  by  Fiirst  (Leipzig, 
1837-40).  and  Siegfried  and  Stade  (Leipzig, 
1873).  The  grammatical  and  lexicographical  re- 
searches of  Lagarde  (died  1801)  and  Barth  de- 
serve special  mention.  A  Hebrew-English  dic- 
tionary by  Francis  Broflii  and  others,  giving  the 
results  of  (he  latest  scholarship  and  research,  is 
in  course  of  publication   (Boston.  1801  sqq.). 

LiTERATTiiE.  Only  a  scanty  portion  of  ancient 
Hebrew  literature  has  come  down  to  the  present 
day.  Tlie  Tell  el-.-\marna  tablets  show  that  writ- 
ing on  clay  was  known  in  Palestine  as  early  as 
B.C.  1400.  Writing  among  the  Hebrews,  however, 
probably  did  not  begin  before  n.c,  1000.  although 
the  written  records  embody  smiie  poetic  produc- 
tions that  belong  to  an  earlier  ace.  The  bulk  of 
the  remains  of  ancient  Hebrew  literature  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Old  Testament :  and  since  the  latest 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament  (e.g.  the  Book  of 
Daniel)  bring  us  down  to  the  Maccahean  age.  it 
embraces  a  period  of  about  000  years.  To  the 
Old    Testament,    however,    must    be    added    as 


properly  belonging  to  Hebrew  literature  various 
books  of  the  apocryphal  literature,  such  as  the 
Book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  written  by  .Jesus  Sirach 
about  n.c.  ISO,  of  which  more  than  half  of  the 
originals  have  recently  been  recovered,  and  others 
of  which  the  originals  are  lost. 

With  reference  to  form  and  contents  this 
Hebrew  literature  may  lie  divided  into  poetry 
(lyric,  epic,  didactic,  and  religious),  hisl<iry  (in- 
cluding legends,  traditions,  and  myths  in  his- 
torical garb),  legal  codes,  religious  discourses, 
and  romances  (including  apocalyptic  works) ,  and 
]ihilosophical  disquisitions.  The  oldest  specimens 
of  Hebrew  literature  are  found  in  the  poetical 
])roductions,  e.g.  the  Song  of  Deborah  (.ludgcsv. ), 
the  fable  of  .lotham  (.Judges  ix.  7  s(|q,),  the  elegy 
on  Saul  and  .Jonathan  (11.  Sam.  i.  17  sqq.).  The 
earliest  collections  of  traditions  and  historical 
reminiscences  date  from  the  tenth  century,  em- 
liodicd  in  more  systematic  productions  in  the 
ninth  century,  (See  Elohist  and  Yaiiwist. ) 
The  compilation  of  legal  codes  begins  in  the  ninth 
century  (the  Book  of  the  Covenant.  Exodus  xxi.- 
xxiii.)  and  extends  to  about  B.C.  500  (the 
Priestly  Code).  The  discourses  of  the  prophets 
likewise  date  back  to  the  eighth  century,  while 
the  latest  sections  lielong  to  the  third  century. 
Romances  belong  to  the  post-exilic  period  exclu- 
sively, and  to  fliis  period  also  belongs  the  great 
body  of  the  religious  poetry  (Psalms),  as  well  as 
the  philosophical  productions  (Ecclesiastes  and 
Job).  For  details  see  the  articles  on  tlie  separate 
books  of  the  Old  Testament;  also  Bini.E,  Pexta- 
TEi'cn,  Proi'iiecy,  etc. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  ancient  Hebrew 
literature  bridges  the  transition  from  the  old 
Hebrew  religion  to  .Judaism  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term.  The  line  between  Hebrew  and  .Jew- 
ish literature  is  not  sharply  drawn.  Much  that  is 
included  in  the  Old  Testament  belongs  to  .Jewish 
literature;  and  those  portions  which  are  subse- 
quent to  the  formal  acceptance  of  the  Priestly 
Code  (B.C.  444)  may  he  said  to  belong  to  the  first 
period  of  .Jewish  literature.  This  period  ds  char- 
acterized Iiy  what  may  be  called  the  rabbinic 
spirit.  Guided  by  Ezra,  the  intellect  of  the  nation 
began  to  exhibit  surpassing  reverence  for  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  the  projihets.  Expositions  and  addi- 
tions to  the  earlier  history  {midrashim) ,  as  well 
as  Greek  translations,  were  executed.  To  this 
period  also,  if  to  any.  must  belong  the  uncertain 
performances  of  the  Great  .Synagogue  (q.v.).  The 
doctors  of  whom  the  Great  Synagogtie  is  said  to 
have  consisted  were  called  sopherim  ('scribes'), 
and  the  Aramean  became  the  popular  dialect  of 
Palestine. 

Eight  subsequent  periods  of  .Jewish  literature 
may  be  distinguished.  The  seroiid  period  extends 
from  B.C.  143  to  a.d.  135.  Tlie  Midrnsh  (q-v.), 
or  the  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  the  sacred 
writings,  was  divided  into  Hnlacha  and  fJafi- 
finda :  the  former  considered  the  improvement  of 
the  law,  with  a  view  to  practical  results;  the 
latter,  the  essence  of  the  religious  and  historical 
interpretations.  .^t  first,  both  were  the  oral 
deliverances  of  the  sopherim.  but  gradually  writ- 
ten memorials  made  their  appearance.  The 
public  interpretation  of  the  Scripture  in  schools 
and  synagogues,  the  independence  of  the  Sanhe- 
drin.  the  strife  of  sects,  and  the  influences  of 
Alexandrian  culture,  furthered  this  development. 
To  this  period  also  belong  various  Greek  versions, 
but  not,  as  is  still  erroneously  supposed  by  some, 
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the  written  targums  or  Aramaic  versions  of  the 
Bible  (see  TAKGUii),  which  sprang  at  a  much 
later  period  from  oral  translations  of  the  Penta- 
teuch in  the  synagogues  instituted  after  the 
return  from  the  Exile;  further,  to  this  period 
belongs  the  whole  of  the  Apocrypha  (q.v.J,  and 
the  earliest  Christian  writings,  which  are  at  least 
the  productions  of  men  nurtured  in  the  principles 
of  Judaism,  and  which  contain  many  traces  of 
.Judaistic  culture,  feeling,  and  faith.  It  was  also 
characterized  by  the  drawing  up  of  prayers,  scrip- 
tural expositions,  songs,  and  collections  of  pro- 
verbs. Josephus  and  Philo  are  names  specially 
worthy  of  mention ;  so  also  are  the  doctors  of  tlie 
oral  law — Hillel,  Shammai,  Johanan  ben-Zakkai, 
Gamaliel,  Eleazar  ben-Hyrcivn,  Joshua  ben-Han- 
anya.  Ishmael,  Akiba,  and  others  of  like  eminence. 
Riihhi  (master),  talmid  kakam  (disciple  of  the 
wise),  were  the  titles  of  honor  given  to  those 
expert  in  a  knowledge  of  the  law.  Besides  the 
Maecabeau  and  Bar  Cochba  coins,  Greek  and 
Latin  inscriptions  belonging  to  this  period  are 
extant. 

The  tkird  period  reaches  from  135  to  475.  In- 
struction in  the  Halaclia  and  Haggada  now  be- 
came the  principal  employment  of  the  flourishing 
schools  in  Galilee,  Syria,  Rome.  and.  after  219, 
in  Babylonia ;  the  most  distinguished  men  were 
the  masters  of  the  Mislina  (q.v. )  and  the  Talmud 
Iq.v.) — viz.  Eleazar  ben-.Jacob,  Jehuda,  Jose, 
ileir,  Simeon  ben-Yohai,  Jehuda  the  Holy, 
Xathan,  Hiyya,  Rab,  Samuel,  Johanan,  Hunna, 
Rabba,  Rava,  Papa,  Ashe,  and  Abina.  Besides 
expositions,  ethical  treatises,  stories,  fables,  and 
histoiy  w^re  also  composed;  the  liturgy  began  to 
assume  larger  dimensions,  the  targum  to  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  Prophets  was  completed,  and 
the  calendar  fixed  by  Hillel  the  Second,  340.  After 
the  suppression  of  the  academies  in  Palestine, 
tliose  of  Mesopotamia — viz.  at  .Sura.  Pumbeditha, 
and  Nehardea — became  the  centre  of  .Jewish  lite- 
rary activity.  On  Sabbaths  and  festal  days  the 
people  heard,  in  the  schools  and  places  for  prayer, 
instructive  and  edifying  discourses.  Of  the  bibli- 
cal literature  of  the  Greek  .Jews  we  have  only 
fragments,  such  as  those  of  the  versions  of  Aquila 
and  Svmmachus. 

The  fourth  period  was  from  475  to  740.  By  this 
time  the  .Jews  had  adopted  the  language  of  the 
country  they  happened  to  dwell  in.  During  the 
sixth  century  the  Babylonian  Talmud  was  con- 
eluded,  the  Palestinian  Talnnid  having  been  re- 
dacted about  a  hundred  years  before.  Little 
remains  of  the  labors  of  .Jewish  physicians  of  the 
seventh  century',  or  of  the  first  gconim  or  presi- 
dents of  the  Babylonian  schools,  who  first  appear 
in  589.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  sixth  to  the 
eighth  century,  the  Masora  was  developed  in  Pal- 
estine (at  Tiberias)  :  and  besides  a  collection  of 
the  earlier  haggadas  (e.g.  Bereshith  rabba).  inde- 
pendent commentaries  were  likewise  executed,  as 
the  Pesilfn.  the  Pirke  of  Eliezer  (700),  etc.    See 

^IlDRASH  ;  HAGG.\n.\. 

In  the  fifth  period  (from  740  to  1040).  the 
-irabs,  energetic,  brilliant,  and  victorious  in  lite- 
rature as  in  war.  had  appropriated  to  them- 
selves the  learning  of  Hindus.  Persians,  and 
Greeks,  and  thus  stimulated  the  Oriental  .Jews, 
among  whom  now  sprang  up  physicians,  astron- 
omers, grammarians,  commentators,  and  chron- 
iclers. Religious  and  historical  haggadas.  books 
of  morality,  and  expositions  of  the  Talmud 
were  likewise  composed.      The    oldest    Talmudic 


compends  belong  to  the  age  of  Anan  {circa  750), 
the  earliest  writer  of  the  Karaite  Jews.  The 
oldest  prayer-book  was  drawn  up  about  880,  and 
the  first  Talmudjc  dictionary  about  900.  The 
most  illustrious  yeonim  of  a  later  time  were 
Saadia  (died  942),  equally  famous  as  a  commen- 
tator and  translator  of  .Scripture  into  Arabic,  a 
doctor  of  law,  a  grammarian,  philosopher,  and 
poet;  Sherira  (died  998),  and  his  son  Hai  (died 
1038).  who  was  the  author,  among  other  works, 
of  a  dictionary.  From  Palestine  came  the  comple- 
tion of  the  ilasora  and  of  the  vowel  system; 
numerous  midrashim,t\\e  hagiographical  targums, 
and  the  first  writings  on  theological  cosmogony 
were  also  executed  there.  From  the  ninth  to  the 
eleventh  century  Kairwan  and  Fez,  in  Africa, 
produced  several  celebrated  Jewish  doctors  and 
authors.  Learned  rabbins  are  likewise  found  in 
Italy  after  the  eighth  century — e.g.  Julius  in 
Pavia,  etc.  Bari  and  Otranto  were  at  this  time 
the  great  seats  of  Jewish  learning  in  Italy.  After 
the  suppression  of  the  Babylonian  academies 
(1040)  Spain  and  Egypt  became  chief  seats  of 
Jewish  literature.  To  this  period  belong  the  old- 
est Hebrew  codices,  which  go  back  to  the  ninth 
century.  Hebrew  rhyme  is  a  product  of  the 
eighth,  and  modern  Hebrew  prosody  of  the  tenth 
century. 

The  sixth  period  (from  1040  to  1204)  is  the 
most  splendid  era  of  .Jewish  mediaeval  literature. 
The  Spanish  .Jews  busied  themselves  about  the- 
ology, exegetics,  grammar,  poetrs'.  the  science  of 
law,  astronomy,  mathematics,  philosophy,  rheto- 
lie.  and  medicine.  They  wrote  sermons  and 
ethical  and  historical  works.  The  languages  em- 
ployed were  Arabic,  rabbinical  Hebrew,  and  an- 
cient or  classical  Hebrew.  We  can  only  mention 
here  the  great  doctor,  Samuel  Halevi  (died 
1055),  and  the  renowned  ilaimonides,  whose 
death  closes  this  epoch.  The  literature  of  the 
French  rabbins  was  more  national  in  its  char- 
acter, and  kept  more  strictly  within  the  limits  of 
the  halacha  and  haggada.  In  Languedoc,  which 
combined  the  literary  characteristics  of  France 
and  Spain,  there  were  celebrated  Jewish  acad- 
emies at  Lunel,  Xarbonne.  and  Xlmes.  and  we 
find  Talmudists,  such  as  Berchia  Halevi,  Abra- 
ham ben  David,  etc.  Tlie  fame  of  the  Talmudist.9 
of  Germany,  especially  those  of  Mainz  and 
Regensburg.  was  very  great.  Among  the  most 
illustrious  .Jewish  writers  of  this  period  belong- 
ing to  that  country  are  Simeon,  the  compiler  of 
the  Midrashie  collection  known  as  the  Yalkut, 
.Joseph  Kara,  and  Petahya.  Only  a  few  names 
belong  to  Greece  and  Asia ;  still  the  Karaite  .Jews 
had  a  veiy  able  writer  in  .Juda  Hadassi   (1148). 

The  seventh  period  (from  1204  to  1492)  bears 
manifest  traces  of  the  influence  exercised  by 
-Maimonides.  Literary  activity  showed  itself 
partly  in  the  sphere  of  theologico-exegctic  phil- 
osophy, partly  in  the  elaboration  of  thie  national 
law.  With  the  growth  of  a  religious  mysticism 
there  also  sprang  up  a  war  of  opinions  between 
Talmudists.  Philosophers,  and  Cabbalists.  The 
most  celebrated  .Jews  of  this  period  lived  in 
Spain,  later  in  Portugal.  Provence,  and  Italy. 
To  Spain  belongs  (in  the  thirteenth  century)  the 
poet  .Jehuda  al-Hanzi.  etc.  In  the  fifteenth  cen- 
turi'  a  decline  is  noticeable.  Books  written  in 
Hebrew  were  printed  at  Ixar  in  Arason  (1485K 
at  Zamora  (1487).  and  at  Lisbon  (1489). 
During  this  epoch  the  chief  ornaments  of  .Jew- 
ish   literature    in    Languedoc    were    Moses    ben 
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Abraliam,  DaviJ  Kimchi,  Jeruham,  Faiissol, 
Isaac  Nathan,  the  author  of  tiie  Hebrew  Concord- 
ance. In  Italy,  Jewish  scliolars  employed  them- 
selves vith  the  translation  of  Arabic  and  Latin 
works.  Works  of  an  ;i?sthetic  character  were  writ- 
ten by  Inimanucl  ben  Solomon,  the  author  of  the 
first  Hebrew  sonnets  :  and  by  iloscs  de  Kioti  (born 
1380),  who  wrote  a  Hebrew  imitation  of  the 
Difiiia  Com  media.  It  was  here  that  the  first 
Hebrew  books  were  printed,  at  Re^gio,  1475; 
rieve  di  Sacco.  1475;  Mantua,  147ti;  Fcrrara, 
1477.  In  France  nii-ntiou  may  be  made  of  the 
collectors  of  the  Tosaphot,  Closes  Jc  Coucy.  and 
Jchiel  ben  Joseph.  Germany  jjroduced  a  multi- 
tude of  writers  on  the  law,  such  as  Elcazar 
Halevi,  ileyer  of  Rothenburjr,  Asher.  Isserlin, 
Lipi)mann.  Most  of  the  extant  Hebrew  uuinu- 
scripts  belong  to  this  period;  but  a  fireat  part 
of  medieval  .rcwish  literature  lies  still  unprinlcd 
in  the  libraries  of  Europe. 

The  c'dhth  period  (1492  to  1755)  is  not 
marked  by  much  creative  or  spiritual  force 
araont;  the  Jews.  In  Ualy  and  the  East  (1492), 
in  Germany  and  Poland  (1550).  in  Holland 
(1G20),  Jewish  scliolars  worked  printing  presses, 
while  numerous  authors  wrote  in  Hebrew.  Latin, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian,  and  Judeo-German. 
Some  of  the  most  eminent  theologians,  philoso- 
-jihers,  jurists,  historians,  mathematicians,  poets, 
commentators,  lexicographers,  grammarians,  etc., 
of  this  period  were  Isaac  .\brabanel.  Klia  Miah- 
rahi,  I.  Arania,  J.  Habib.  Eli:.s  Lcvita.  Olnuliah 
Sforno,  Joseph  Cohen.  Gedalia  il)n  Vahya.  Sal. 
Usque.  A.saria  de  Rossi,  David  de  Pomis.  David 
Gans.  Lsaac  Troki,  I.  Luria,  J.  Caro,  iL  Alshech, 
iL  .Jaff.  .J.  Heller,  L  Aboab.  Manasseli  ben  Israel, 
David  Conforte,  Leo  de  Jlodena.  B.  ilusapliia.  .J. 
Eyheschiitz,  D.  Oppenheimcr,  J.  Emden.  M.  C. 
Luzzatto,  and  others. 

The  ninth  period  extends  from  1755  to  the 
jiresent  time.  Encouraged  by  the  spirit  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  Sloses  Mendelssohn  opened, 
to  his  coreligionists,  ii  new  era,  which,  as  in  the 
^Middle  Ages,  first  manifested  itself  in  the  na- 
tional literature.  Hs  character,  contents,  ex- 
pression, and  even  its  phraseology,  were  changed. 
Poetry,  language,  philology,  criticism,  education, 
history,  and  literature  have  been  earnestly  cul- 
tivated. Among  the  illustrious  names  nf  the 
early  part  of  this  period  may  lie  mentioned  Eze- 
kiel  Landau,  Elijah  Wilna.  J.  Berlin.  ]\Ii'ndels- 
sohn.  Maimon.  Eendavid.  Beer.  Euchel,  Benzehh, 
S.  Dubno;  but  the  real  foundation  for  the  work 
of  the  modern  critical  school  was  laid  hy  L. 
Zunz.  whose  Ootte^dicHSllirlir  Vorlrimc  (Icr  Jiideii, 
(Berlin.  1832:  2d  cd..  Frankfort.  1892)  brought 
light  for  the  first  time  into  the  history  of  the 
Midrashie  literature;  and  whose  works  on  the 
religious  poetry  of  the  .Tews  have  served  as  a 
basis  for  all  later  scholars.  He  was  ably  sec- 
onded hy  S.  L.  Rapoport,  N.  Krochmal.  Jl.  .Tost, 
S.  D.  Luzzatto.  and  M.  Steinsclmeider.  .Vmong 
those  who  have  continued  the  work  done  by  Zunz 
may  be  mentioned  .\.  Geiger.  L.  Dukes.  1\L  Sachs, 
S.  ilunk.  Reggio,  Z.  Frankel.  L.  Low.  H.  Graetz. 
D.  Rosin.  M.  Joel,  A.  Jellinek.  -T.  Derenbourg.  S. 
Buber.  M.  Kayserling.  M.  Giidemann.  D.  Kauf- 
mann.  A.  Xeubauer.  A.  Berliner.  D.  Chowlson, 
A.  Harka^T".  S.  Scheehter.  and  Isidor  Loeh. 

A  great  infiuenee  has  also  been  exerted  by  the 
journals  and  periodicals  which  in  part  are  de- 
Toted  to  purely  Iitcrar>-  qiiestions.  in  part  treat 
of  religious   and  practical   affairs.     One   of  the 


lirst  of  these  was  the  Mcassef  (Collector)  pub- 
lished by  the  circle  which  gatiiered  around  Men- 
delssohn. L.  Philij)pson  in  Bonn,  A.  Geiger  in 
Berlin,  .Szanto  in  \ienna.  Lehmami  in  Jlainz, 
I'iirst  in  Leipzig,  and  1.  JI.  Wise  in  Cincinnati, 
were  among  the  pioneers  in  modem  Jewish  jour- 
nalism. They  have  been  followed  bj-  a  host  of 
others.  The  leading  periwlicals  are  Z.  Frankel's 
Monalssclirift  fiir  die  Geschichtc  dcr  Jttdcn 
(Breslau.  1851  sqq.);  ilonatsschrift  fiir  die 
^yissenscllafl  dcs  Jmlcnthum.i  (Berlin.  1883 
sqq.):  Wcvue  dcs  lihidcs  ,/uircs  (Paris,  1870 
sqq.);  and  the  Jeuisli  Quarterly  Ifcvicic  (Lon- 
don.   18S8   sqq.). 

There  is  no  country-  in  Eurojw  which  does  not 
count  Jews  among  the  foremost  representatives 
of  its  intelkftual  jirogress.  In  Gennany,  some 
of  the  greatest  i)rofessors  at  the  universities  and 
academies  have  been  Jews.  The  list  includes  the 
names  of  Gans.  Benary.  Weil,  Benfey.  Stahl. 
Derenbourg,  Valentin.  Lazarus.  Ilerz.  Steinthal. 
and  Barth.  To  these  may  be  added  Brcal,  Opperl. 
H.  Weil,  and  H.  D<'rcnbourg  in  France,  Sylvester 
in  England,  G.  Biandes  in  Denmark,  and  D.  H. 
Miiller  in  .Uistria.  Conspicuous  in  literature  and 
the  various  fine  arts  are  the  names  of  Heinrich 
Heine,  Ludwig  Brirne.  Kaliel  l.i'vin  (  \'arnhagen), 
Berthold  Auerbach.  .Marcus  Ilerz.  .lules  .Tanin, 
Israel  Zangwill,  Mark  Antokolski.  .Tames  Darme- 
stcter,  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bart  holdy.  Halevy, 
?vleyerbeer,  Moscheles,  Joachim.  Rubinstein, 
Wieniawski,  Grisi,  Costa,  Rachel,  Dawison,  Des- 
soir.  Bernhardt. 

Bini.ioGH.MMiT.  For  anthropological  and  ethno- 
graphical information,  tlie  following  works  may 
l)e  mentioned,  some  of  Avhicli  also  contain  valu- 
able material  upon  other  topics:  the  general 
works  of  Brinton.  Lombroso.  and  Ripley;  Fligier, 
"Zur  Anthropologic  der  Scmiten."  in  the  .Ui7- 
tcilungvn  der  nnlliropolofiiselicn  fleseilschaft  in 
^Vicn  for  1880:  Andree.  Ziir  }'oll,-sl:inidc  der 
Judcn  (Bielefeld.  1881);  Blcchmann.  Ein  lici- 
iraq  zur  Anthropolopie  dcr  J uden  {noipat,  1882)  ; 
Wolf.  Die  Judcn  (Vienna.  188."?)  :  Goldstein,  "In- 
troduction il  I'etude  anthropologique  des  .Tuifs." 
in  the  I'erup  d'anthropolofjic  for  1885;  .lacohs. 
"On  the  Racial  Characteristics  of  Jlodem  .Jews." 
and  "The  Comparative  Distribution  of  .Tewish 
Ability."  in  the  Journal  of  the  .Inthropolorjirnl 
Ti.slilute  for  1886:  id.,  f^tudica  in  Jeu^inh  Statis- 
lirs  (London.  1891);  Alsljerg.  Rasnenmifichuntj 
im  Judcnfum  (Berlin.  1891);  Luschan.  "Die 
anthropologische  Stellung  der  .Tuden,"  in  the 
Correspondenzhlalt  der  dcutschcn  anthropolo- 
f/ischen  Oeselhchaft  for  1892:  .Taeques,  "Types 
juifs."  in  the  Rerue  des  i^tudes  juirrs  for  189.3; 
yicyer.  Enfsteliunp  des  Jtidentums  (Halle.  1890). 
For  Hebrew  history  and  religion  and  the  jiost- 
biblical  period  to  the  destruction  of  .Terusa- 
leui.  th"  histories  of  Stade.  Kittel.  Guthe.  Corn- 
ill,  Wellhausen.  Renan.  Picpenbring.  and  Kent 
represent  modern  scholarship.  For  the  general 
history  of  the  .Tews,  but  chiefly  for  the  period 
after  a.d.  70.  the  most  comprehensive  work  is 
Graetz.  Gesrhichle  dcr  Judcn  von  den  iiltextrn 
Zeitcn  bis  auf  die  Gefjenwart  (11  vols..  Berlin, 
1854-75;  abridged  English  edition.  5  vols.,  Phila- 
delphia, 1873).  Other  general  histories  are 
Ewald,  Geschichie  dr.t  ^'olkcs  Israel,  to  the  time 
of  B.-ir  Cochha  (7  vols.,  3d  ed..  G.'ittingen.  1804- 
78:  Eng.  trans..  5  vols..  London,  1809-74)  :  Mil- 
iran.  The  Historp  nf  the  Jeus  (3  voN..  4th  ed.. 
London,   1860).     There  are  briefer  histories  by 
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Jost,  Geiger,  and  Cassel.     Useful  compends  are 
Keinach,  Histoire  des  Israelites,  with  tables  and 
bibliograpliy    (2d   ed.,    Paris,    1902),   and   Lady 
Magnus,   Outlines  of  Jeicish   History    (Philadel- 
phia,   1S90).     The   best   sketches   are   by   James 
Darmesteter,  Coup  d'oeil  sur  I'histoire  du  pcuple 
luif  (Paris,  1881;  Eng.  trans,  in  Selected  Essays 
of  James  Darmesteter,  Boston,   1895),  and  Dub- 
now.    Die   jiidisehe    Geschichte    (Berlin,    1898). 
Consult    also    the    Hebrew    archfeologies   of    No- 
wack  and  Benzinger;    Stanley,  Lectures   on   the 
History    of    the    Jeicish     Church    (Xew    York, 
1804-76)  :    Goldziher.   Der   ilythos    hei    den    He- 
briiern    (Leipzig,    1876)  ;    Homniel,   Die   Hemiten 
mid  ihre  Bedeutung  fiir  Kulturyeschichte    (Leip- 
zig,    1881);     id..    Die    vorsemitischen    Kulture^i 
in    Aegypten    und    Babylonien     (Leipzig,    1882)  ; 
Kenan,  Le  judaisme  comme  race  et  comme  reli- 
gion (Paris.  1883)  :  Schiirer,  History  of  the  Jew- 
i.<.h  People  in  the  Time  of  Jesus  Christ   (trans., 
Xew  York,  1885-91)  :  Montefiore,  Lectures  on  the 
Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion  as  Illustrated  by 
the  Religion    of   the  Ancient    Hebrews    (Hibbert 
Lectures,  London,  1893)  ;  Leroy-Beaulieu.  Israel 
chez  les  nations  (2d  ed.,  Paris.  1893:  trans..  Xew 
York,   1895):   Edersheini,   History  of  the  Jewish 
Xation    (London.    1896)  :    Barton.    A    Sketch    of 
Semific  Origins   (Xew  York.  1902).     For  special 
periods  and  places  the  works  are  exceedingly  nu- 
merous.    Tlie  following  may  be  mentioned:    De- 
renbourg.  Essai  sur  I'histoire  et  la  geographic  de 
Ut  Palestine  (Paris,  1867)  ;  Bedarride,  Les  Juifs 
en  France,  en  Italic  et  en  Espagne  (3d  ed..  Paris, 
1867)  ;  Lindo,  History  of  the  Jews  of  Spain  ami 
Portugal  (London,  1848)  ;  Gildemann,  Geschichte 
des  Er::iehungswescns  und  der  Cultur  der  abend- 
liindischen    Juden     (Vienna.    5    vols.,     1873-91); 
Wertheimer.  Geschichte  der  Juden  in  Oesterreich 
(Leipzig,    1842);    Goldschniidt,    Geschichte    der 
Juden  in  England   (part  i..  Berlin.   1886)  ;   Sche- 
rer,  Beit  rage  zur  Geschichte  des  Judenrechtes  im 
Mittelalter,    vol.    i.     (Leipzig.    1901).      For    the 
United  States  the  publications  of  the  American 
Jewish  Historical  Society  may  be  consulted,  and 
for   Germany   those   of  the   Gescllschaft  fiir  die 
Geschichte    der    Juden    in    Deutschland.      Anti- 
Semitism  has  produced  a  voluminous  literature. 
A  bibliography  to  1885  will  be  found  in  Jacobs, 
The  Jewish  Question    (London.   1885)  ;   the  Mit- 
teihingen  aus  dem    Verein  :ur  Abirehr  des  Anti- 
scmitismus     (weekly,    Berlin.     1891    sqq.)     is    a 
contemporary  history  of  the  movement.     Consult, 
for  the  anti- Jewish  side:    Rohling,  Der  Talmud- 
jude     (Jliinster,     1871);     Von    Hartmann,    Das 
Judentum    in   Gcgenwart  und  Zukunft    (Leipzig, 
1885;     Von    Treitschke.    Ein    Wort    iiher    unser 
Judentum     (Berlin.     1880)  :     Stficker,    Das    mo- 
derne   Judentum     (Berlin.    1880)  :    Drumont,    La 
trance   juire    (Paris.    1886)  :    Burton.    The  Jew, 
the  Gypsy,  and  el-Islam    (Xew  York.  1898).     In 
defense   of   the    Jews:    Leroy-Beaulieu,    Les    doc- 
trines de  haine    (Paris,   1902)  ;   ilommsen.  Auch 
ein  Wort  iiber  unser  Judentum    (Berlin.   1880); 
Franz    Delitzsch,    Sehachmatt    den    Blutliignern 
Rohling   und   Justus    (Erlangen,    1883)  :    Lazan, 
Contre  rantisemifisme   (Paris,   1896).     For  Jew- 
ish   literature,    consult:    Steinschneider.    Jeirish 
Literature     (London,    1857)  :     Zunz.    Die    syna- 
gogale  Poesie  des  Mittelalters    (Berlin,  1855-59), 
which  combines  with  the  treatment  of  the  poetry 
a  history  of  the  cruelties  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  the 
other  writings  of  Zunz  are  also  of  much  value; 
Karpeles,     Geschichte     der     jiidischen     Littera- 


tur  (Berlin,  1886)  ;  id.,  Jewish  Literature  and 
Other  Essays  (Philadelphia,  1895)  ;  Deutsch,  The 
Talmud  (Philadelphia.  1895)  ;  Arsene  Darme- 
steter, The  Talmud  (Philadelphia,  1897);  Abra- 
hams, Chapters  on  Jeicish  Literature  (Philadel- 
phia, 1899);  Lazarus,  The  Ethics  of  Judaism, 
English  translation  by  Henriette  Szold  (Phila- 
delphia, 1900).  The  A'merican  Jewish  Tear  Book, 
edited  by  Cj-rus  Adier  ( Pliiladelphia,  1899  sqq.), 
gives  much  valuable  information,  and  the  great 
Jewish  Encyclopedia  (vols,  i.-iii.,  Xew  York, 
1901-02)  is  a  monumental  work. 

JEWS,  E.XCHEQUEB  OF  THE.  In  early  English 
historj-,  the  Jews  did  not  form  an  integral  part 
of  the  body  politic,  but  constituted  a  special  sta- 
tus, dependent  directly  upon  the  Cro^vn,  and  sub- 
ject to  any  restrictions  and  exactions  the  King 
might  impose  upon  them.  In  1194  proctors  or 
judges  were  appointed  to  deal  with  cases  in  which 
Jews  were  concerned.  In  the  thirteenth  century 
these  officials  presided  over  the  exchequer  cham- 
ber set  apart  for  Jewish  revenue  and  accounts, 
and  were  sometimes  known  as  'justiciars  deputed 
to  the  charge  of  the  Jews,'  sometimes  as  'justi- 
ciars of  the  exchequer  of  the  .Jewry.'  In  their  ju- 
dicial capacity  these  officials  tried  offenses  in 
which  non-Jews  would  have  had  to  appear  before 
the  King's  ordinary  justices:  they  also  decided 
civil  suits  between  Jews,  or  between  Jews  on  the 
one  hand  and  Christians  on  the  other.  As  fiscal 
officials,  they  presided  over  the  Exchequer  Cham- 
ber of  the  .Jews,  and  saw  that  all  claims  which 
the  King  had  against  Jews,  or  arising  out  of 
transactions  in  which  Jews  were  involved,  were 
presented  and  enforced.  They  provided  the  sheriif 
of  each  county  with  lists  of  the  sums  which  lie 
was  expected  to  collect  from  the  Jews;  they  kept 
records  of  royal  claims  on  the  Jews  and  their 
debtors,  and  administered  property  that  came 
into  the  King's  hands  on  account  of  the  Jews. 
In  the  first  instance  the  Jewish  revenue  was 
paid  into  the  great  exchequer,  whence  it  was 
transferred  to  the  exchequer  of  the  Jews,  to  be 
kept  until  the  King  needed  it.  The  institution 
disappeared  with  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  under 
Edward  I. 

JEWS'BTJIIY,  Gebaldixe  Exdsok  (1812-80). 
An  English  novelist.  She  was  born  at  Jleasham, 
Derbyshire,  and  was  the  daughter  of  a  Manches- 
ter merchant.  She  was  left  motherless  at  an 
early  age.  and  was  educated  by  her  sister  Maria 
Jane  (afterwards  Mrs.  Fletcher),  a  popular  au- 
thor. An  early  acquaintance  with  Thomas  Car- 
lyle  and  his  wife,  and  other  literary  and  artisti.^ 
celebrities  helped  to  develop  her  powers,  and  her 
first  novel,  Zoe.  the  History  of  Two  Lives  ( 1845), 
was  the  forerunner  of  a  succession  of  works, 
which  include  The  Half  Sisters  (1848);  Marian 
Withers  (1851);  The  History  of  an  Adopted 
Child  (18.52)  ;  Angela,  or  the  Pine  Forest  in  the 
Alps  (1855):  Constance  Herbert  (1855);  The 
Sorrows  of  Gentility  (1850);  and  Right  or 
Wrong   (1859). 

JEWSBUBY,  ilARiA  .L\XE  (1800-33).  An 
English  poet  and  prose  writer,  bom  at  Measham, 
Derbyshire.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  she  began  to 
write  poetry  for  the  newspapers  of  ilanchester, 
where  she  lived.  Her  first  prose  work.  Phantas- 
magoria, or  Sketches  of  Life  and  Character,  was 
published  in  Leeds  (1824).  It  was  followed  by 
Letters  to  the  Youna  (1828);  Lays  of  Leisure 
Hours  (1829)  ;  The  Three  Histories:— of  an  En- 
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thusiast,  a  Nonchalant,  and  a  Realist  (1830). 
She  iii.arried  the  Kev.  William  K.  Fletcher 
(183i),  chaplain  to  the  East  India  Company, 
and  died  of  cholera  in  a  little  more  than  a  year 
aftii-  slie  had  ^'<>iie  with  him  to  India. 

JEWS-HARP  (Jew  +  harp,  in  allusion  to 
the  use  of  the  liaip,  as  David's  hai-p,  anion^  the 
Jews).  A  simple  nmsical  instrument,  maile  of 
metal.  It  is  held  between  the  teeth,  and  the 
sound  is  produced  by  the  inhaling  and 
ejecting  of  the  air  from  the  lungs,  while  at 
the  same  time  an  elastic  tongue  or  spring,  which 
is  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  frame,  is  set  into 
vibration  by  being  twitched  by  the  linger.  It  is 
an  old  invention,  being  mentioned  by  I'riitorius 
in  his  Orijanographia  (1619)  under  the  name  of 
cremlialum. 

JEW'S  MALLOW.    An  annual  pot-herb.    See 

CORCIIOHU.S. 

JEW'S  THORN.  A  spiny  Old  World  shrub 
which  bears  an  edible  fruit.     See  .JuJl'mc. 

JEYPORE,  ji-pOr'.  Another  spelling  for  the 
name  of  a  native  State  of  India,  and  its  capital. 
See  Jaiplr. 

JEZ'EBEL  (Ileb.  'Izebel).  The  daughter  of 
Ethbaal.  King  of  Tyre,  and  wife  of  Ahal),  King 
of  Israel.  Ahab's  marriage  with  a  Tyrian  prin- 
cess (I.  Kings  xvi.  31)  was  a  political  de- 
vice to  insure  the  alliance  with  Tyre.  With 
the  princess,  and  no  doubt  as  a  symbol  of 
the  alliance,  the  Baal-worship  of  Tyre,  which 
])robably  was  very  similar  to  the  Baal  cult  in 
L'alestii'iL'  that  had  already  become  assimilated 
with  the  Yahweh-worship,  was  introduced.  To 
a  later  age,  the  act  of  .\hab  in  marr^'ing  a 
'Canaanitish'  woman  appeared  as  a  heinous 
offense,  and  accordingly  both  .Vhab  and  Jezebel 
;. re  represented  in  Kings  and  Chronicles  in  the 
u'.ost  unfavorable  light.  In  Ahab's  reign  a  strong 
movement  led  by  Elijah  (q.v.)  against  the 
Canaanitish  admixtures  in  the  Yahweh-worship 
set  in,  and  Jezebel  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
the  strongest  and  bitterest  opponents  of  Elijah. 
Hence,  the  later  biblical  writers  cannot  find 
enough  to  say  against  her.  She  is  represented 
as  cruel,  int«'nt  up(m  exterminating  the  prophets 
of  Yahweh,  and  is  made  responsible  for  the  mur- 
der of  Naboth  (q.v.).  She  survived  her  husband 
for  fourteen  years,  and  was  nmrdered  ( II.  Kings 
ix.  30-37)  by  .Tehu  (q.v.)  at  the  time  that  he 
seized  the  throne  of  the  northern  kingdom 
(c.840  n.c).     See  .Viiab. 

JEZI'RAH  (Ileb.  sefer  yefirah),  or  Book  op 
Creation.  One  of  the  chief  cabalistic  books  of 
the  Jews,  containing  a  mystical  account  of  the 
creation  of  the  universe.     See  Cabi!.\la. 

JEZREEL,  jez're-el  (Heb.  yhre'ej,  God  sows). 
A  town  of  ancient  Palestine  in  the  tt-rritory  of 
Issachar  (.losh.  xix.  18).  Near  by  was  fought 
the  battle  in  which  Saul  fell  (I.  Sam.  xxix. 
1  sqq.).  The  town  contained  a  palace,  which 
ivas  the  residence  of  Ahab  and  .lezcbel  (I.  Kings 
xviii.  45-46;  II.  Kings  ix.  30).  After  their  time 
it  was  deserted.  In  the  time  of  Ensebius  and 
•Jerome  it  was  known  imder  the  names  Esdraela 
and  Stradela.  and  in  the  history  of  the  Crusades 
we  meet  with  it  as  PaiTum  Gerinum.  The 
modern  Arabic  name  of  the  place  is  Zerin ;  it 
contains  only  slight  ruins,  of  little  interest. 

JHANSI,  jan'se.  \  border  city  of  the  native 
State    of    Gwalior,    Northwest    Iiidia,    60    miles 


northeast  of  Gwalior  city  (Map:  India,  C  3). 
11  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  from  18  to  30  feet 
high,  (!  to  12  feet  thick,  and  iY-<  miUs  in 
( ircuit.  'i'he  town  is  iniportiint  as  the  central 
junction  of  four  lines  of  the  Indian  Midland 
railway  system,  and  has  im])ortant  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  interests.  Population,  in 
18111,  53,79!»;  in  1001,  55,'i8S.  The  formid.able 
fort  on  an  elevated  rock,  commanding  the  city 
i.nd  surrounding  countrv',  behings  to  the  British 
(iovernmcnt. — Iiiansi  Naoauad,  with  the  civil 
station  and  military  cantonment  (poi)ulation, 
;!(I0()),  adjoins  the  city,  and  is  the  capital  of  the 
British  District  of  Jliansi  in  the  Allahabad  di- 
\  ision.  Northwest  Provinces.  The  European  gar- 
rison was  massacred  during  the  mutiny  of  1857, 
and  Jhansi  was  only  recovered  the  following  year 
after  a  siege  of  twelve  days,  and  a  considerable 
loss  of  life. 

JHELAM,  je'liim,  or  JHELXJM.  The  an- 
cient llydaspes,  the  wcsti-rnmost  of  the  five 
rivers  of  the  Punjab,  India.  Its  source  is  at 
Vemag  in  Kashmir,  12  miles  east  of  Shahabad, 
where  it  issues  from  an  octjigonal  tank  in  a 
garden,  fed  by  springs  from  the  Bunihal  Pass 
in  the  Western  llimalayas  (JIaj):  India,  B  2). 
Its  course  is  northwest  past  Islamal)ad  and 
Srinagar  to  the  Wulur  Lake,  whence  it  flows 
southwest  through  the  Barambula  Pass  and  again 
northwest  to  Mazufurubad.  Here  it  bends  di- 
it-ctly  southward  and  forms  the  boundary  of 
Kashmir  and  the  Punjab  to  Jhelam,  where  it 
assumes  a  southwestern  trend,  and  continuing 
past  Jalaljjur,  Pind  Dadan  Klian,  Bhera.  Shah- 
])ur,  and  Shaliiwal,  joins  the  Chenab  below  Kadir- 
jmr  after  a  course  of  400  miles.  It  is  navigable 
by  river  craft  for  the  greatt-r  [jart  of  its  course, 
and  aljounds  in  fish.  On  its  banks  Alexander  the 
Great  built  a  war  fleet  and  fought  .a  battle  with 
Poms. 

JHERING,  ya'ring,  Rudolf  von  (1818-92). 
-V  German  jurist,  bom  in  .\urich  and  educated 
at  Heidelberg,  Munich,  Gottingen,  and  Berlin. 
Trained  in  the  historical  school,  he  forsook  it 
only  to  the  ext^-nt  of  aiming  to  show  the 
))sychologieal  development  of  law  by  examples 
drawn  from  the  national  character  of  the  Komans. 
To  this  common-sense  mediation  between  the  two 
opposed  legal  schools  he  owes  his  rank  as  one  of 
tlie  foremost  jurists  of  the  latter  half  of  his 
century.  Besides  his  great  work,  which  was 
uncompleted,  Geist  des  romischen  Rechls  nttf  den 
verschiedenen  Htufen  seiner  I'Jnticicklung  (1852- 
65),  he  wrote:  Civilrechtsfiille  ohne  Entschei- 
dunflen  (9th  ed.  1901):  Die  Jtirisprudenz  des 
iiiqliehen  LebrnS  (11th  ed.  1897);  Dtr  Kampf 
V7ns  Rrcht  (14th  ed.  1900)  ;  Drr  Ziierk  ini  Recht 
(3d  ed.  1893);  Seherz  vnd  Ernst  in  der  Jiiri'i- 
prudcnz  (8tn  ed.  1900)  ;  and  the  posthumous 
EntwickUinpspeschichte  des  rfimischen  Rechtsand 
Vorffsehiehte  dcr  fndoeuropiier  (1894).  .Tliering 
became  instructor  at  Berlin  (1843).  and  profess- 
or at  Basel  (1845).  Rostock  (1840),  Kiel  (1849), 
Giessen  (1852).  Vienna  (1808),  and  Gottingen 
(1872).  Consult  Merkel,  R.  ron  Jhcring  (Jena, 
1893). 

JIB  (from  Dan.  fjihhc,  Swed.  f/ippn,  Dutch 
ijijpen,  to  tuni  suddenly,  jibe).  A  triangular  sail 
which  sets  on  the  jibstai/,  a  rope  extcTiding  from 
the  jib-boom  or  extremity  of  (he  bowsprit  to 
the  foretopmast-head.  Nearly  all  sailing  vessels 
larger  than  a  catboat  have  jibs,   the  exceptions 
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being  mostly  vessels  with  a  lateen  rig.  The  for- 
ward and  upper  side  of  a  jib  lies  along  the 
stay,  to  which  it  is  secured  by  lianks  or  travelers, 
and  is  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  an  angle  vaiy- 
ing  from  30  to  liO  degrees.  The  after  edge  or 
leech  is  more  nearly  vertical,  and  the  foot  is 
almost  horizontal.  The  jib  serves  to  balance  the 
effect  of  the  after  sails  and  keep  the  ship's 
head  from  coming  up  to  the  wind.  The  jib-boom 
is  a  spar  projecting  from  the  bow  of  a  vessel  over 
whicli  the  jib  is  set.  In  large  sailing  ships  the 
jib-boom  projects  througli  a  hole  in  the  bowsprit- 
cap,  and  its  inner  end  or  heel  is  secured  on  top 
of  the  bowsprit.  Sometimes  there  is  a  flyiiig- 
jib  boom,  a  light  spar  lying  partly  on  the  jib- 
boom,  to  which  it  is  secured,  and  projecting  be- 
yond it  to  give  a  lead  to  the  flying-jib  and  fore- 
royal  stays.  The  flying  jib  is  a  sail  similar  to  the 
jib,  but  smaller,  and  is  set  on  the  flj-ing-jib 
stay.  The  jib-foresail  is  the  forestaysail  of  a 
sloop.  The  jib-guy  is  a  rope  giving  lateral  sup- 
port to  the  jib-boom.  It  leads  from  the  head  of 
the  latter  to  the  end  of  the  whisker-boom  and 
tlien  to  the  forecastle  rail.  When  two  sails  are 
set  between  the  foretopmast-staysail  and  jib  they 
are  called  inner  and  outer  jibs. 

The  jib  netting  is  a  network  with  meshes  4 
to  6  inches  across,  which  is  placed  under  tlie  jib- 
boom  and  seized  to  the  whisker-booms  and  jib- 
guys.  It  serves  to  keep  the  jib  from  hanging 
down  into  the  water  when  hauled  down,  and 
is  a  safeguard  to  the  men  furling  it  in  heavy 
weather.  The  jib-stay  is  a  rope  forming  part  of 
the  standard  rigging  of  a  ship  and  serves  to  set 
the  jib  upon.  It  leads  from  the  foretopmast- 
head  to  a  slieave  or  hole  in  the  outer  end  of  the 
jib-boom,  thence  under  a  cleat  on  the  dolphin- 
striker  and  in  to  the  bow.  The  flying-jib  stay  is  a 
rope  similar  to  the  jib-stay,  but  leading  from  the 
foretopgallant-mast-head  to  the  end  of  the  flying- 
jib  boom,  thence  to  the  dolphin-striker  and  to 
the  bow.  The  jib-topsail  is  a  Hght  sail  on  the 
topmast-stay  of  a  small  schooner  or  sloop.-  See 
Sail. 

JIBE.  To  shift  over  a  boom-mainsail  or 
spanker  when  the  wind  is  aft,  or  nearly  aft,  so 
that  the  wind  will  fill  it  on  the  other  side. 
When  the  sail  is  a  large  one  the  sudden  change 
of  the  wind  pressure  from  one  side  to  the  other 
usually  causes  tlie  vessel  to  heel  over  at  a  con- 
siderable angle,  and  if  the  operation  is  carelessly 
done  in  a  strong  breeze  the  vessel  may  capsize. 
The  operation  of  wearing  in  a  small  fore-and-aft 
rigged  vessel  is  usually  called  jibing,  on  account 
of  the  jibing  of  the  mainsail.  Jibing  the  spanker 
is  of  rare  occurrence,  as  it  is  usually  taken  in 
when  tlie  wind  is  very  far  abaft  the  beam. 

JIBO'A,    or   JIBOTA.      A   native   name   in 

Brazil  for  a  boa — more  particularly,  on  the  Ama- 
zon, the  thick-necked  boa.     See  Bo.\. 

JICARILLA,  ne'ka-re'Iy.a.  A  tribe  of  Atha- 
pascan stock  formerly  occupying  the  moimtain 
country  about  the  heads  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
Pecos,  and  Canadian  rivers,  whence  they  some- 
times descended  into  the  plains,  but  now  restrict- 
ed to  a  reservation  on  the  northern  border  of 
Xew  Jlexico,  west  of  the  main  divide.  Their 
ancient  alliances  were  usually  with  the  Ute,  as 
against  the  plains  tribes  and  the  Xavajo.  and 
although  they  nre  sometimes  classed  with  the 
Apache,  from  the  similarity  of  language,  they 
have  never  had.  so  far  as  kno\\ii,  any  political 


connection  with  that  tribe.  They  were  formerly 
very  troublesome,  by  reason  of  their  predatory 
habits ;  but  are  now  completely  subjected,  al- 
though still  retaining  their  primitive  character- 
istics to  a  iiigh  degree.  They  number  now  about 
800,  and  are  constantly'  decreasing.  Their  popu- 
lar name  is  supposed  to  be  of  Spanish  origin,  a 
diminutive  of  jieara,  a  basket-tray,  their  women 
being  expert  basket-weavers ;  they  call  themselves 
simply  dine,  'people,'  a  variant  of  the  term  in 
use  among  all  the  Athapascan  tribes. 

JICIN,   ye'chen.     A   town   of   Bohemia.      See 

GiTSCHIX. 

JIIKDAH,  or  JEDDAH  { Ar.  Juddah) .  The 
most  important  trading  port  on  the  Red  Sea,  situ- 
ated on  the  coast  of  tlie  Hejaz,  Arabia,  about 
CO  miles  west  of  Jlecca  (ilap:  Asia,  CO).  It 
is  a  well-ouilt.  prosperous-looking  place,  with 
wide  streets  and  fine  buildings,  the  chief  of  which 
are  the  Governor's  residence,  the  custom-house, 
the  mosques,  and  the  fort.  The  climate  is  exceed- 
ingly hot,  and  the  water-supply  defective.  Jid- 
dah  was  formerly  the  trading  centre  between 
Arabia  and  Africa,  and  its  annual  commerce 
amounted  to  about  .$4,500,000.  At  present  the 
city  is  more  important  as  a  landing-place  for  pil- 
grims to  Mecca  than  a  trading  centre,  though  it 
is  still  the  chief  market  for  pearls,  mother-of- 
pearl,  black  coral,  coffee,  balsam,  aromatic  herbs, 
horses  and  donkeys,  and  a  depot  for  Oriental 
carpets  and  other  goods.  Two  lines  of  steamers 
connect  it  with  Suez,  and  the  Suez-Aden  boat.s 
touch  here.  In  1S97.  240  steamers  and  586  sail- 
ing vessels  entered  tlie  port.  More  than  50,000 
pilgrims  pass  tlirough  the  city  yearly.  During 
the  Wahhabite  wars  .Jiddah  was  taken  by  the 
Egyptians.  Since  1840  it  has  belonged  to  Turkey. 
On  .fun?  15.  1S58.  Christian  missionaries  were 
murdered  in  the  city,  and  a  month  later  it  was 
besieged  for  three  days  by  an  English  man-of-war. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  30,000,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly heterogeneous. 

JIG,  or  GIGTJE,  zheg  (OF..  Fr.  gique,  jig, 
OSp.,  Olt.  giga.  fiddle,  from  JIHG.  gige,  Ger. 
Oeige,  Icel.  f/igja.  fiddle).  The  name  of  a  short 
piece  of  music  much  in  vogue  in  olden  times,  of  a 
joyful  and  lively  character,  and  in  |  or  | ;  also 
in  compound  "time  ( f ,  f,  etc.)  ;  used  formerly 
as  a  dance  tune.  It  consists  of  two  parts  of 
eight  bars  each,  and  the  shortest  notes  are 
quavers.  When  it  became  a  regular  part  of  the 
suite  (q.v. )  its  dimensions  were  extended.  It 
was  ciLstomary  to  close  all  suites  or  partitas  with 
a  gigiie.  The  dance  is  rapid  and  irregular,  and 
although  originally  a  formof  country  dance,  has 
been  modified  by  its  introduction  into  various 
countries  until  scarcely  anything  of  its  early 
character  remains. 

JIGGER  (corruption  of  chigoe,  the  native 
name),  or  Reobug.    See  Chigoe  (2). 

JIGS.  jMechanical  devices  for  the  separation 
of  ore  according  to  the  gi'avity  of  the  particles. 
The  essential  features  of  the  apparatus  are  a  box 
with  a  perforated  bottom,  and  fitted  with  a  hori- 
zontal sieve  upon  which  the  ore  or  other  material 
is  placed.  When  water  is  allowed  to  enter  in  a 
pulsating  stream  through  the  perforations  of 
the  box.  the  ore  is  suspended  temporarily,  hut 
begins  to  fall  when  the  current  subsides.  As  the 
particles  tend  to  overcome  the  lifting  action  of 
the  water  in  the  order  of  their  specific  gravity, 
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a  separation  is  effeeteil  between  the  heavier  and 
lighter  materiak.     See  Oke-Dbessisg. 

JIM  CROW.  A  negro  song  (1835)  produced 
by  T.  D.  Kice  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  at  the 
Adelphi  in  London.  It  attained  great  popularity, 
and  is  still  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  negro 
minstrel  songs. 

JIMENES,  UL-mfi'nas.    See  Ximexes. 

JIMENEZ  ARANDA,  Hi-ma'nath  i-ran'dd, 
Joat  (1S37— ).  A  Spanish  ])ainter  and  illustra- 
tor, born  at  Seville,  where  he  studied  art  tinder 
Cano.  He  worked  at  Rome  from  1872  to 
1875,  and  then  returned  to  Seville.  Among  his 
more  important  works  are:  "Figaro's  Shop" 
(1S75):  "A  Sermon  in  the  Courtyard  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Seville"  (187!' ):  "A  ilishap  at  a 
Bull  Fight"  (1880)  ;  ••The  Bibliophiles"  (1880)  ; 
"An  Afternoon  at  Seville"  (1881);  ••Veterans 
of  the  First  Republic"  (1884)  ;  "News  from  the 
Seat  of  War"  (1885):  "Chess  Players;"  and 
"Hospital  Scenes."  He  painted  in  oil  and  aqua- 
relle, and  his  work  was  marked  by  fresh  color- 
ing. His  illustrations,  es]K'cially  those  in  pen 
and  ink  for  the  poems  of  De  Arte  and  many  in 
Paris  lUustre  and  La  Reiuc  llhistrc,  are  well 
known  botli  in  France  and  Spain. — His  brother, 
Luis  Jim£.\ez  (1845 — ),  also  a  genre  painter, 
s])ent  many  years  in  Italy,  and  in  1875  estab- 
lished himself  in  Paris.  Among  liis  better-known 
works  are:  '•Drummers  of  the  Republic"  (1877)  ; 
"A  Patio  in  Seville"  (1878)  ;  •'Music  at  the  Inn" 
(1878);  "Waiting  for  the  Cardinal"  (1882); 
and  "The  Old  Bachelor"   (1885). 

JIMENEZ  DE  RADA,  da  rii'oa.  Rodrigo 
(c.l  170-1247).  A  Sjianish  historian,  born  prob- 
ably in  Navarre.  He  was  educated  in  Paris, 
entered  the  Franciscan  Order,  and  became  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo  in  1208.  Afterwards  he  was 
made  cardinal.  He  wrote  at  the  bidding  of  Saint 
Ferdinand  of  Castile  his  Historia  Gothica,  which 
he  himself  translated  into  Castilian  as  the  Hi.s- 
loria  de  los  Godos  (c.1241).  It  covers  the  time 
from  the  invasion  of  the  Goths  to  the  year  1243. 
Other  works  by  him  include  the  Fuero  Juzgo 
(Forum  Judicttm),  a  code  of  laws  introduced  by 
Ferdinand. 

JIM'MIT  TEN'NO  ( Sinico-Japanese,  'Jimmu 
the  Emperor').  The  lirst  ruler  of  .Japan,  and  the 
reputed  founder  of  the  line  of  mikados  that  has 
continued  to  the  present  time,  ilutsu-hito.  the 
Jlikado  now  on  the  throne,  being  the  hundred 
and  twenty-first,  or.  according  to  some,  the  hun- 
dred and  twenty-third.  He  was  said  to  have 
been  a  descendant  in  the  fifth  degree  of  Ten-sho 
Dai-jin.  or  Amaternsu.  the  sun-goddess.  His 
reign  is  said  to  have  begim  in  tlie  year  B.C.  660, 
and  to  have  ended  in  B.C.  581.  after  having  con- 
quered all  his  enemies  in  the  south  and  west,  and 
established  his  throne  in  Yaniato.  the  region  in 
■which  the  city  of  Kioto  is  now  situated.  There 
he  married  a  lady  named  Hime-tatara-isuzu-hime- 
no-mikoto,  daughter  of  one  of  the  rulers  of  the 
country.  He  is  said  to  have  died  at  the  age  of 
137.  His  burial-place  is  situated  on  an  isolated 
hill  on  the  northeast  side  of  Mount  Unebi.  in 
Yamato.  His  anniversary  is  February  11th. 
when  salutes  are  fired  in  his  honor.  The  era  of 
Jimmu  Tenno  is  that  from  which  the  .Japanese 
reckon.  Jf  he  ever  existed,  he  was  probably  one 
of  the  early — or  perhaps  the  earliest — irfvaders 


of  Japan,  entering  the  country  from  the  south- 
west. 

JIMSON  'WEED.  A  weed  of  the  nightshade 
family.     Sue  SxK.VMOXllM. 

JINGAX  (Hind,  jangul,  !Maratlii  jcjal,  swivel- 
guu).  A  long,  heavy  musket  or  small  gun,  using 
a  ball  weighing  a  quarter  of  a  pound  or  more, 
fonnerly  much  xised  in  China  and  Korea,  and 
still  employed  to  some  extent.  It  is  sujiported 
when  being  aimed  by  an  iron  crutch  pivoted  about 
the  middle  of  the  barrel.  It  is  usually  breech- 
loading,  and  fitted  to  be  charged  by  a  separate 
brass  chamber  inserted  into  the  bore  and  held  in 
place  by  a  wedge-shaped  key. 

JINGLE,  Alfred.  In  Dickens's  I'irhuich 
Papers,  an  impostor,  calling  himself  Charles 
Fit/.  Marshall,  who  foists  himself  upon  the  trav- 
eling members  of  the  Pickwick  Club.  He  is  an 
itinerant  actor,  with  ingratiating  manners  and  a 
smooth  tongue,  and  after  playing  various  tricks 
upon  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  companions,  gets  into 
jail,  wlicncc  he  is  taken  by  Mr.  Pickwick. 

JINGLE-SHELL.  A  species  of  Anomia.  a 
bivalve  shell  related  to  the  oyster,  in  which  the 
upper  valve  is  convex,  smooth  or  rough,  while  the 
lower  valve  is  concave,  with  a  deep  rounded  notch 
in  front  of  the  cartilage  process ;  the  animal  is 
anchored  by  a  plug  passing  through  the  notch  in 
the  lower  valve.  It  lives  attached  to  oysters  and 
other  shells,  and  these  are  modified  so  as  to 
acquire  the  irregular  form  of  the  surface  on 
which  they  rest.  One  sjM'cies  lives  on  the  coast 
of  Northeastern  America;  but  the  jingle-shell 
proper  is  a  larger  golden-yellow  species  from  the 
tropics. 

JINGOISM  I  from  jingo,  perhaps  a  corruption 
of  Saint  Giiifiulphus,  or  a  corruption  of  Basque 
Jinkcxi,  Jaiitknn.  Jeiiikoa,  contracted  from  Jaun- 
yuicoa,  Jangoiena,  lord  of  the  high.  God).  A 
term  coined  from  the  ancient  slang  expression  'by 
.Jingo,'  owing  to  an  incident  of  British  politics 
in  1877.  when  England  was  undecided  whether 
to  interfere  forcibly  in  the  war  between  Russia 
and  Turkey.  The"  Liberals,  led  by  Gladstone, 
were  in  favor  of  leaving  Turkey  to  itself,  while 
the  Conservatives,  under  Lord  Beaconsfield,  the 
Premier,  were  determined  to  protect  Turkey 
from  Russia.  During  the  winter  of  1877-78  the 
excitement  in  London  became  intense,  and  wher- 
ever the  fighting  spirit  prevailed  it  freely  found 
vent  in  a  doggerel  first  sung  at  a  music  hall : 

"  We  don't  want  to  flpht,  but  by  Jingo,  If  we  do. 
We've  ffot  the  ships,  we"  ve  got  the  men.we'vfigot  the  money 
too." 

'.Jingo!'  shouted  with  a  significant  emphasis,  was 
derisively  cast  as  a  nickname  at  the  warlike 
party.  The  term,  corresponding  to  'spread  eagle- 
ism'  in  America  and  rhauviitisme  in  France,  has 
ever  since  been  applied  to  the  warlike  advocates 
of  British  Imperial  sway,  and  has  been  taken 
up  with  the  same  meaning  in  the  L'nited  States. 
JINGO-KOGO,  jlnjr'6  ko'go  ( Sinico-.Japanese, 
.Jingo  the  Empress) .  A  legendary  ruler  of  .Japan, 
named  Okinaga-Tarashi-JIime,  wife  of  Chiu-ai, 
the  fourteenth  :Mikado  (A.n.  191-200).  A  rebel- 
lion having  broken  out  in  Kiushiu,  he  set  out 
to  suppress  it.  accompanied  by  his  wife,  then 
with  child.  He  died  in  camp,  -a  fact  which  she 
suppressed,  and  having  appointed  a  general  to 
continue  the  war  there,  she  assumed  the  regency, 
assembled  another  great  army,  and  fitted  out  a 
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fleet  to  invade  Korea.  She  led  the  expedition 
in  person,  and  so  formidable  was  the  armada  that 
the  King  of  Shiraki  became  terror-stricken  on  its 
approach  and  immediately  submitted,  swearing 
to  pay  tribute  to  Japan  forever.  The  kings  of 
Konia  and  Kudara  also  submitted  on  the  same 
terms :  and,  laden  with  gifts  and  bringing  many 
hostages,  the  warlike  Regent  returned  after  an 
absence  of  nearly  three  years  to  Japan  and  gave 
birth  to  a  child,  who  afterwards  became  Ojen 
Tenno,  the  fifteenth  Mikado,  and  later  was  can- 
onized as  Hachiman,  the  god  of  war.  As  Regent 
his  mother  ruled  Japan  until  a.d.  270.  She  is 
worshiped  to  this  day  under  the  name  of  Kashi 
Dai  iliojin.  On  her  legendary  conquest  of  Korea 
are  based  the  traditional  claims  of  Japan  upon 
that  country. 

JINIGAKAN,  He'ne-ga-ran',  or  GINIGA- 
KAN.  A  town  of  the  Province  of  Western  Xe- 
grus,  Pliilippines,  situated  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  Island  of  Xegros,  28  miles  south  of  Bacolod 
(Map:  Philippine  Islands,  G  9).  Population, 
in  1898,  13.620. 

jmN  (Ar.,  from  janna,  to  be  veiled,  be  dark), 
often  written  Gexii.  Supernatural  beings  of 
Arabic  folk-lore  and  religion.  Mohammed  be- 
lieved in  their  existence,  and  the  seventy-second 
sura  of  the  Koran  is  named  after  them.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  Prophet  recognized  five  or- 
ders of  such  creatures.  They  are  both  male  and 
female :  eat,  drink,  and  propagate  their  kind,  and 
die.  though  they  generally  live  very  long.  Some 
are  good,  some  bad :  some  are  ^Mohammedans, 
some  infidels.  They  were  created  two  thousand 
years  before  Adam  of  smokeless  fire,  and  in  the 
early  time  were  ruled  by  a  race  of  kings  each 
named  Solomon.  Their  home  is  the  mountains 
called  Kaf,  supposed  to  encompass  the  earth : 
but  they  haunt  all  sorts  of  places,  rivers,  ruined 
buildings,  ovens,  baths,  etc.  They  are  in  the  sea, 
on  land,  and  in  the  air.  They  assume  what  form 
they  choose,  and  appear  to  men  as  dogs,  cats, 
serpents,  and  in  other  animal  forms,  as  human 
beings,  and  in  the  whirlwinds,  dust-clouds,  and 
the  like.  They  are  the  authors  of  many  of  the 
ills  to  which  men  are  subject,  but  also  confer 
benefits,  and,  in  general,  whatever  the  mind  of 
the  untutored  cannot  conceive  of  as  done  by 
human  means  is  ascribed  to  them.  It  was  they 
who  built  the  pyramids.  Solomon,  son  of  David, 
acquired  great  power  over  them,  and  innumerable 
stories  are  told  of  the  great  things  he  accom- 
plished with  their  help.  They  are  identical  with 
the  spirits  and  demons  that  play  so  large  a  part 
in  the  religious  literature  of  the  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians.  Consult:  .lastrow.  Religion  of  Baby- 
lonia and  Assyria,  chap.  xvi.  (Boston.  1898); 
Fossey,  La  mayie  assyrienne,  chap.  ii.  (Paris, 
1902)  ;  and,  for  the  Arabian  demons.  Lane,  ilan- 
vrrs  and  Customs  of  the  Modern  Egi/ptians  (Lon- 
don, 1837)  :  id..  The  Thotisand  and  One  yights, 
notes   (London.   18.38-40). 

JIN-RIKI-SHA,  jln-rik'^-sha  ( Sinico-.Tap- 
anese,  man-power  vehicle).  A  light  two-wheeled 
hooded  carriage,  much  resembling  a  miniature 
hansom  cab  without  the  driver's  seat  at  the 
back.  It  is  drawn  by  a  man.  however,  instead 
of  a  horse.  Near  the  outer  end  of  the  shafts  is 
a  cross-piece  used  by  the  runner  in  pulling  the 
carriage.  With  a  cord  attached  to  the  cross- 
bar, one  or  two  or  more  out-runners  can  assist 
when  extra  speed  is  needed  or  the  burden  is  espe- 


cially heavy,  though  ordinarily  the  jin-riki-sha 
is  almost  wholly  a  single  or  double  passenger 
vehicle  only.  The  hiici,  or  puller,  is  not  usually 
troubled  with  very  much  clothing  in  summer 
time.  He  can  go  at  a  great  pace  for  long  dis- 
tances, frequently  from  30  to  40  miles  a  day,  ar- 
riving at  his  destination  apparently  as  fresh  as 
when  he  started.  An  American  Baptist  mission- 
ary named  Goble  claimed  the  invention  of  the 
jin-riki-sha,  in  1869;  but  Takayama  Kosuka  of 
Tokio  was  the  first  to  obtain  Government  per- 
mission to  run  the  new  vehicles,  early  in  the 
same  year,  and  another  Japanese  improved  the 
rude  original  by  supplying  springs  and  design- 
ing the  hood  or  calash  top,  adding  wheel-guards. 
Then  followed  a  period  of  lavish  decoration.  The 
change  from  the  kago,  or  palanquin,  was  easily 
made,  the  bearers  becoming  pullers.  At  present 
the  decoration  is  very  simple,  generally  confined 
to  the  family  crest  or  to  a  single  symbol.  The 
jin-riki-sha  has  been  introduced  into  several 
Asiatic  coimtries,  and  in  India  is  vulgarly  called 
"rickshaw,"  and  has  even  found  a  place  in  litera- 
ture. Lseful  applications  of  this  vehicle  have 
been  made  in  the  army. 

JIBASEK,  ye'ra-shek,  Alois  (1851—).  A 
Bohemian  historical  novelist,  born  at  Hronov. 
In  1888  he  became  professor  in  a  gymnasium  at 
Prague.  His  novels,  covering  Bohemian  history 
from  the  earliest  times,  include:  yevolnice,  on 
the  heathen  period;  a  trilogy  Mezi  proudy,  on 
the  times  of  Huss;  and  Maryla  and  T'ci  zich 
shiihach,  dealing  with  the  period  after  Huss. 
His  collected  works,  including  several  dramas, 
were  published  at  Prague    (1899  sqq. ). 

JIBECEK,  ye'ra-chek,  Herjiexegild  (1827 
—  ).  A  Bohemian  writer  on  Slavic  law,  bom  at 
Hohenmauth,  in  Bohemia,  and  educated  at 
Prague.  He  became  an  official  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Education  when  he  was  twenty- 
seven.  His  earliest  literary  activity  was  in  the 
field  of  fiction,  and  he  published  a  collection 
of  tales,  yoiely.  in  1853.  His  writings  on  Slavic 
historv',  law,  and  literature  include:  Veher  Eigen- 
tumsrerhtzungen  und  deren  Rechtsfolgen  nach 
dem  nltbohmitchen  Rechte  (1855);  Die  Echt- 
heit  der  Koniginhofer  Handschrift  (1862.  with 
his  brother  Josef)  :  in  Bohemian, a  work  on  Slavic 
law  up  to  the  tliirteenth  century  (1863-73),  and 
a  collection  of  Slavic  folk  laws  (1880);  Codex 
Juris  Bohemici  (1867-98)  ;  Antiquce Boemiw  Top- 
ographia  Historica  (1892)  ;  and  Vnser  Reich  vor 
2000  Jahren  (1893),  continued  by  Vnser  Reich 
zur  Zeit  der  Gehurt  Christi   (1896). 

JIRECeK.  .Josef  (1825-88).  A  Bohemian 
educator,  scliolar.  and  critic,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  at  Hohenmauth,  and  educated  .at 
Prague.  In  1871  he  was  made  ^Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  in  Hohenwart's  Cabinet,  from  which 
he  was  forced  by  German  opposition.  His  earlier 
literary-  work  was  mainly  educational,  including 
the  valuable  manual  Anthologie  z  literatury  ceske 
( 1858-61 ) .  Besides  his  work  in  Old  Czech  gram- 
mar, and  an  essay  written  together  with  his 
brother.  Hermenegild  .Tirecek,  entitled  Die  Echt- 
heit  drr  Koniginhofer  Handschrift  (1862).  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  his  valuable  reprints  from 
Bohemian  literature,  including  works  of  Koldin 
(1870)  and  Dalimil's  chronicles  (1878)  ;  of  the 
two  histories  of  literature,  general  and  encyclo- 
piedic,  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Rukovetk  dejindm  literatury  ceske  (1874-75),  his 
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most  important  work,  and  the  other  dealing  witli 
Bohemian  hymnology,  Dijiny  cirkevniho  busiiictvi 
ccskilto  (1878)  i  uT  his  conlrihut ions  to  t<loniik 
iiaiiciiy,  the  Bolu'iiiian  eneyelopa'dia ;  and  of  hia 
edition  of  the  cullucted  works  of  his  father-in- 
law,  Paul  l^afaiik  (q.v.).  Consult  Uelfert,  Jo- 
seph JirdrJ:    (Vienna,   1890). 

JIRECEK,  Josef  KoNSTAMiN  (1854—).  A 
Bohemian  writer  on  JSlavic  liistory,  son  of  Josef 
Jirecek.  He  was  born  in  Vienna,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Prague;  was  appointed  docent  of  his- 
tory at  the  University  of  Prague,  and  after 
traveling  in  the  south  Slavic  countries  was  made 
secretary  (1879)  and  chief  (1881)  of  the  Bul- 
garian ^Ministry  of  Kdiication.  lie  returned  to 
Prague  in  1884,  to  teach  universal  history  in 
the  Boliemian  University,  and  in  1893  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Slavic  history  at  Vienna. 
His  works,  mostly  on  Bulgaria  and  Scrvia,  in- 
clude: (Icuchichtc  dcr  Buhjaren  (1870;  also  in 
Czech  and  Russian)  ;  in  Bulgarian,  a  bibliography 
of  that  literature  (1872);  Die  lleerstrasse  von 
Belf/radnach  Konstunlinopcl  (1877);  Die  Uaii- 
delsslrassen  und  Bcniwerke  von  Serhicii  and 
Bosnien  iin  MitfclnUcr  (1879);  and  Die  Ko- 
manen  in  den  fitiidten  Dalinatiens  imhrend  des 
Mittelalters    (1901   sqq.). 

JIRON,  heron'.  A  town  of  the  Department  of 
Santauder,  Colombia,  on  the  Rio  de  Oro,  six  miles 
southwest  of  Bucaramanga.  ThcTC  are  gold 
washings  in  the  river.  Tlicre  is  trade  in  tobacco, 
hats,  and  cattle.  It  was  founded  in  1631.  Popu- 
lation estimated  at  10,000. 

JITOMIR,  zheto'nier.  A  city  of  Russia.  See 
Zhitomir. 

JIUJXJTSTJ.  A  form  of  wrestling  practiced 
in  Japan.     See  ^YRESTLING. 

JIVAR6,  zhe-va'ro.  An  important  confed- 
eracy or  group  of  tribes  apparently  constituting 
a  distinct  stock,  scattered  in  tlie  forests  along 
the  Maraiion  (Amazon),  chiefly  on  the  north 
or  Ecuador  side,  about  the  confluence  of  the 
Pastaza  and  Santiago.  They  are  a  vigorous, 
wild,  and  warlike  people,  but  at  the  same  time 
honorable  and  faithful,  and  were  never  subjugat- 
ed by  the  Incas  (see  QnciirA).  and  only  tem- 
porarily brouglit  under  the  dominion  of  the  Span- 
iards, whom  they  expelled  in  a  general  revolt  in 
1599.  Their  general  appearance  indicates  muscu- 
lar strength  and  activity  and  quick  intelligence. 
They  live  in  well-built  wooden  houses,  with  plat- 
form beds  instead  of  hammocks;  cultivate  corn, 
beans,  and  bananas,  and  weave  cotton  cloth. 
They  use  the  blnwgim,  bow.  lance,  and  shield. 
and  wear  their  hair  long  and  flowing,  with  head- 
dresses of  bright  feathers.  Their  ordinary  dress 
is  a  shirt  without  sleeves  an<l  a  pair  of  short 
trousers;  but  in  war  they  are  stripped  and  paint-" 
ed.  They  are  noted  for  preserving  the  dried 
heads  of  enemies  slain  in  battle,  and  for  the  prac- 
tice of  taking  a  strcmg  emetic  every  morning  as 
a  preparation  for  the  day's  work.  They  have 
devclo])ed  a  system  of  signaling  by  means  of  large 
drums  kept  in  every  village,  by  which  the  ap- 
proach and  strength  of  an  enemy  can  be  made 
known,  or  the  warriors  called  to  battle. 

JO.  A  pathetic  character  in  Dickens's  Bleak 
HoKse.  He  is  a  little  London  outcast,  who  is 
driven  from  one  place  to  another  and  at  last 
dies  of  want. 


JO'AB  (lleb.  Yoab,  Vahweh  is  father).  Son 
of  Zcruiah  and  nephew  of  King  David,  as  well 
as  commander  of  David's  army  (11.  Sam.  ii.  13; 
1.  Chron.  xi.  (i).  He  performed  valual)l('  servicer 
for  David,  his  chief  achievements  being  tlie 
overthrow  of  the  army  of  Saul's  son.  lshl)osheth, 
led  by  Abner  (11.  Sara.  ii.  12-31);  his  wars 
against  the  .\mnionites  (ib.  xi.,  xii.  20-31)  ;  and 
his  overthrow  of  the  conspiracy  of  Absalom  ( ib. 
ch.  xviii.).  l'"or  killing  Al)salom  contrary  to  or- 
ders David  deposed  liim  in  favor  of  Aniasa  (ib., 
xix.  14) ,  and  soon  after  he  treacherously  slew  his 
rival  (ib.,  xx.  8-10).  At  the  close  of  Diivid's  life 
Joab  joined  Adonijah  in  his  attempt  to  secure 
the  succession  to  the  throne,  and  was  executed 
by  Solomon's  order  after  David's  death  (I.  Kings 
ii.  28-34). 

JOACHIM,  y.Va-Kem,  JOSEPH  (1831—).  A 
distiiignishcil  Hungarian  violinist.  He  was  born 
at  Kittsee.  near  Pressburg,  Hungary,  of  Jewish 
parents.  His  father  was  engaged  in  commercial 
pursuits,  but  discovered  his  son's  musical  \n(>- 
clivities,  and  at  tb.e  age  of  live  years  phucd  him 
under  Szervacziiisky,  llie  celebrated  coiiccrtmcis- 
ter  of  Budapest.  After  two  years'  stud}'  he 
made  his  first  public  appearance  plajing  duets 
with  his  master,  after  which  he  studied  under 
Bohm  at  Vienna.  In  1841  he  was  a  pupil  at  the 
\"ienna  Conservatory  studying  counterpoint  vuuler 
Hauptmann,  and  in  1843,  wlu-n  only  twelve  years 
of  age.  distinguished  himself  at  a  concert  of  Ma- 
dame \'iardot-(iarcia  in  Lci|)zig.  In  the  spring  of 
1844  he  visited  England,  wliere  he  was  enthusi- 
astically received,  returning  to  Leipzig  in  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year  to  play  at  one  of  the  Cle- 
wandhaus  concerts.  Adopting  the  advice  of  his 
friends  David  and  Jlendclssohn,  he  determined  to 
continue  his  studies  at  Leipzig.  He  made  visits 
to  England  at  intervals  until  1802,  after  whic  li 
his  appearance  in  London  became  an  annual 
event.  He  was  appointed  concertmeister  in  1849 
of  the  orchestra  at  Weimar  during  the  regime  of 
Liszt,  wl'.ose  views  were  so  diametrically  opposed 
to  his  own  ideals  that  a  disagreement  was  in- 
evitable. He  left  Weimar  in  1S,'54  to  accept 
the  post  of  concert  conductor  and  solo  violin- 
ist at  the  Court  of  Hanover,  where  he  married 
Amalie  Weiss,  a  well-known  contralto  singer. 
In  1S08  he  was  appointed  liead  of  the  Hochschule 
ftir  ansiiliendc  Toiikiin^t.  His  most  important 
work  is  the  Hungarian  Concerto  in  D  minor.  His 
other  compositions  include  overtures  and  inci- 
dental music  to  various  plays;  several  marches 
and  trios;  ballads,  and  various  forms  of  chamber 
music.  His  most  .salient  characteristics  as  a 
player  are  reflected  in  the  general  character  of  his 
written  work,  whicli  is  marked  by  sincerity, 
depth,  and  tenderness.  It  was  as  a  quartet 
player,  however,  that  his  intellectual  superiority 
over  contemporary  violinists  was  most  marked; 
his  quartet  party  consisting  of  himself,  as  first 
violin;  De  Ahna.  second  violin;  Hausmann. 
'cello,  and  Wirth.  viola,  have  never  been  excelled. 
As  a  soloist  he  earned  for  himself  the  title  of  king 
of  violinists.  He  is  best  known  as  the  greatest 
master  of  style,  repose,  and  tone  of  his  day  and 
generation. 

JOACHIM  FREDERICK  (1.546-1008).  A 
German  bi-hop  and  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  son 
of  (he  Elector  .Tohn  rJeorgc.  He  was  made  Bishop 
of  Brandcnl)urg  and  Havelberg,  and  Archbishop 
of  ilagdehurg.  In  1.'570  he  married,  and  so  for- 
feited   his    archiepiscopal    seat    in    the    German 
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Diet.  In  1598  he  succeeded  to  the  electorate,  and 
made  his  son.  Christian  William,  Bishop  of 
Magdeburg.  He  founded  the  Joachimsthal  Gym- 
nasium of  Berlin. 

JOACHIM  {j(ya-klm)  OF  FLO'RIS  (c.ll45- 
C.1202).  A  monk  of  the  twelfth  century,  rever- 
enced as  a  prophet  by  many  in  his  own  time,  and 
for  two  centuries  later.  He  was  born  at  C'elico 
near  Cosenza,  Calabria,  about  1145,  became  a 
Cistercian  monk,  and  in  1177  is  mentioned  as 
Abbot  of  Coraca.  After  some  years  he  re- 
signed and  betook  himself  to  the  wilderness  near 
Cosenza  for  study.  Tliere  he  founded  a  mon- 
astery, San  Giovanni  in  Fiore,  25  miles  east  of 
Cosenza.  and  a  ni'W  Order  (Ordo  Florensis).  His 
Order  was  absorbed  by  the  Cistercians  in  1505. 
Joachim  divided  all  time  into  three  dispen- 
sations :  (  1 )  t)iat  of  the  Father  from  the 
creation  to  the  birth  of  Christ;  (2)  that  of 
the  Son,  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  1260;  (3) 
that  of  the  Spirit,  from  1260  to  the  end.  His 
three  principal  writings  are:  Liber  Concordice 
'Xovi  ao  Teteris  Testametiti  (printed  at  Venice, 
1519);  PsaJteritim  Decern  Chordarum  (1527): 
Expositio  Apocali/psis  (1527).  Some  of  his  opin- 
ions were  condemned  by  the  Lateran  Council  of 
1215.  In  1254  a  ilinorite,  Gherardino,  of  Borgo, 
San  Donnino.  who  considered  Joachim's  works  in- 
spired, brought  them  out  with  an  introduction,  in 
■which  he  described  them  as  the  ''Everlasting  Gos- 
pel" (Eiangelium  (Fterne) .  He  made  a  sen- 
sation, and  led  to  their  condemnation  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  on  31  propositions  taken  from  his 
introduction  and  the  writings  of  .Joachim.  Pope 
Alexander  IV.  in  1255  examined  by  commission 
these  alleged  heretical  statements,  witli  the  re- 
sult that  Glierardino  was  censured,  but  .loachim 
was  not.  Consult:  Drdlinger.  Fables  Resjtecting 
the  Popes  of  the  iliddle  Ages'  (Eng.  trans.,  New 
York,  1872)  :  Schneider,  Joachim  mid  die  Apok- 
alyptikcr  df.s  Miltehtlters  (Dillingen,  1873); 
Haupt,  Znr  Geschichte  des  Joachiinismus  (Go- 
tha,  1S85). 

JOACHIM,  Order  of  Saint.  A  secular  Order 
founded  in  1755  by  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Saalfeld  and  other' nobles,  and  originally  called 
the  Order  of  Jonathan.  The  device  of  the  Order 
was:  Deo,  Principi,  Legi.  Its  objects  were  benevo- 
lent. It  had  three  classes,  and  its  membership 
was  restricted  to  the  nobility.  The  Order  disap- 
peared about  1840. 

JOACHIMSTHAL,  yO'a-Kems-tal'.  An  an- 
cient town  in  Bohemia,  Austria,  situated  in  the 
Erzgebirge  at  an  elevation  of  2365  feet,  12  miles 
north  of  Karlsbad  (Map:  Austria,  CI).  It  has 
a  fine  modern  cliurch  and  a  sixteenth-century 
Rathaus  with  a  library.  In  the  vicinity  lie  the 
ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Freudenstein.  the  former 
seat  of  the  counts  of  Schlick.  In  ancient  times 
.Joachimsthal  was  famous  for  its  silver-mines, 
and  the  .Joachimsthaler,  coined  from  native  silver 
bv  the  counts  of  .Schlick  after  1517,  had  a  very 
wide  circulation.  The  name  was  subsequently 
abbreviated  to  the  modern  German  thaler.  ( See 
Doi.I..\R.)  The  present  silver  output  is  little  more 
than  nominal.  Uranium,  bisnnith.  and  nickel 
are  also  produced  in  small  quantities,  .\mong 
the  manufactures  are  gloves,  paper,  lace,  and 
tobacco  and  cigars.  Population,  in  1890,  7046; 
in  1900,  7378.  ' 

JOAN,  i<S-an'  or  jon.  Pope.  The  name  of  a 
supposed    female    occupant    of   the   Papal    chair 


following  Leo  IV.  (died  855)  and  preceding  Bene- 
dict III.  (died  8.58).  The  story  represents  her 
as  born  in  Germany  of  English  parentage.  As- 
suming the  dress  and  character  of  a  man,  she 
went  to  Athens,  and  thence  to  Rome,  where  under 
the  name  of  .Johannes  Anglicus  ( 'John  of  Eng- 
land') she  is  alleged  to  have  gained  distinction 
as  a  scholar,  entered  holy  orders,  and  risen 
through  various  giadations  to  the  Papal  sov- 
ereignty itself.  The  story  goes  on  that  she  was 
seized  with  the  pains  of  childbirth  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  public  procession  and  died  in  delivery. 
The  story  of  a  female  pope  is  told  by  a  French 
Dominican,  Steven  of  Bourbon  (died.  e.l261),  in 
Iiis  work  upon  the  Seven  Gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
He  is  thought  to  have  copied  from  an  earlier 
Dominican,  .John  of  Mailly.  A  third  Dominican, 
ilartin  Polonus  or  ilarlin  of  Troppau  (died 
1278).  helped  to  spread  the  story.  Its  imhistorie 
cliaracter  was  first  shown  by  the  French  Calvin- 
ist  David  Blondel  (Eclai)-eissenient  de  la  question 
si  une  femme  a  rte  assise  au  siege  papal  de 
Rome.  Amsterdam,  1647;  De  Joanna  Papissa, 
ib.,  1657),  and  is  now  universally  admitted.  Con- 
sult: Wensing,  Oi'cr  de  Pansin  Johanna  (The 
Hague,  1845)  ;  Dijllinger,  Fables  Respecting  the 
Popes  of  the  Middle  Ages  (Eng.  trans.,  Xew 
York,  1872)  ;  Rholdes,  Pope  Joan  (Eng.  trans., 
London,  1886). 

JOANES  VICENTE,  H6-a'nas  ve-than'til 
(1523-79).  A  Spanish  religious  and  portrait 
painter,  whose  real  name  was  Vicente  Juax 
M.vcip,  founder  of  the  school  of  Valencia.  His 
early  masters  are  unknown,  but  the  resemblance 
of  his  paintings,  especially  the  "Holy  Families," 
to  Raphael's  shows  that  he  must  have  studied 
under  the  latter's  followers  at  Rome.  He  is 
called  by  his  countrymen  the  Spanish  Raphael. 
Nevertheless,  his  pictures  contain  elements  of 
individuality,  his  types  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin 
being  essentially  Spanisli  in  their  expression  of 
tenderness  and  of  ardent  mysticism,  typical  of 
his  own  sincere  piety.  Joanes  settled  at  Valen- 
cia, where  he  founded  an  important  school,  but 
was  also  employed  in  otlier  cities  of  Spain.  His 
chief  religious  paintings  are:  '"The  Baptism  of 
Christ."  "Conversion  of  Paul,"  and  "A  Holy 
Family,"  in  the  Cathedral  of  Valencia ;  "A  Last 
Supper,"  in  the  Church  of  Saint  Nicholas,  Va- 
lencia ;  and  six  pictures  from  tlie  "Life  of  Saint 
Stephen,"  in  the  Prado  Museum.  He  also  painted 
some  excellent  portraits  in  a  style  resembling 
that  of  Bronzino,  the  best  known  of  which  are 
those  of  Luis  de  Castelvi,  in  tlie  Prado;  Arch- 
bishop Tomas  de  Villanueva  and  Juan  de  Ri- 
beia  in  the  Cathedral  of  Valencia. 

JOAN'NA,  Queen  of  Ca.stile  (1479-1554).  She 
was  a  daughter  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  of 
Aragon  and  Isabella  of  Castile.  She  married 
Philip,  son  of  Emperor  Maximilian  I.,  and  by  the 
death  of  her  brother  and  her  elder  sister  and  tlie 
latter's  infant  son.  she  became  heiress  to  the 
crowns  of  Castile  and  Aragon.  .  On  the  death  of 
Isabella,  in  1.504,  .Joanna  and  Philip  became 
Queen  and  King  of  Castile.  On  the  death  of  her 
husband  (1506)  she  became  insane  and  passed 
the  rest  of  her  life  in  the  Castle  of  Tordesillas. 
Her  son  Charles  became  King  of  .Spain  in  1516 
and  Holy  Roman  Emperor  as  Charles  V.  in  1519. 
Her  younger  son,  Ferdinand,  became  Roman  Em- 
peror in  1556. 
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JOANNA  I.  (c.1327-82).  Queen  of  Naples 
from  1343  tu  13S2.  and  Countess  of  Provence. 
Slie  was  the  daughter  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Cala- 
bria, and  of  Marie  of  Valois,  and  became  Queen 
on  the  death  of  her  grandfatlier,  Eobert  the 
Wise.  She  was  already  mairied  to  her  cousin 
Andrew,  brother  of  Louis  (he  Crcat,  King  of 
Hungary.  This  marriage  had  been  made  when 
they  were  mere  children,  in  order  to  conciliate  the 
rival  claims  to  the  throne  of  the  two  branches  of 
tiie  House  of  Anjou.  By  tiie  will  of  Robert, 
Joanna  was  proclaimed  his  heiress;  Andrew  was 
to  be  only  co-regent  and  Duke  of  Calabria.  More- 
over, Joanna  was  to  become  Queen  onlj'  when 
twenty-live  years  of  age.  This  will  was  unsatis- 
factory to  all  parties.  Joanna  succeeded  in  hav- 
ing herself  crowned  at  once  by  the  authority  of 
the  Pope:  by  the  inlluence  of  Louis  the  Great, 
Andrew  was  also  crowned.  In  1345  the  latter 
was  nuirdered  by  conspirators,  who,  it  was  gen- 
erally believed,  were  instigated  by  .Joanna.  Louis 
of  Hungarj-  declared  war  to  avenge  his  brother's 
murder.  In  1340  Joanna  married  Louis  of  Taran- 
to,  but  both  were  soon  driven  out  by  Louis  the 
Great,  who  captured  Naples  and  liad  himself 
crowned  King.  He  was  soon  compelled  to  return 
liome.  as  his  army  was  decimated  by  tlie  plague. 
In  the  meantime  .loanna  and  her  husband  had 
taken  refuge  with  the  Pope  at  .Vvignon.  They 
secured  money  by  selling  to  the  latter  Avignon, 
which  was  a  tief  held  by  Joanna.  They  returned 
to  Naples  and  drove  out  the  Hungarian  garri- 
sons. Louis  the  Great  made  another  expedition 
in  which  he  was  at  first  successful.  Then  he 
met  with  reverses  which  led  to  a  treaty  suspend- 
ing hostilities  on  condition  that  Joanna  should 
be  tried  for  the  nuirdcr  of  Andrew,  and  if  found 
guilty  should  forfeit  the  kingdom  to  Louis.  She 
was  adjudged  innocent,  in  1352,  by  the  Papal 
Court,  and  she  and  Louis  of  Taranto  were 
crowned.  The  latter  died  in  1362,  and  Joanna 
married,  about  .a  year  later,  James  of  Aragon, 
titular  King  of  ilajorca.  She  allowed  him  no 
share  in  the  government,  and  he  spent  his  life  in 
quest  of  adventure,  generally  outside  the  King- 
dom of  Naples.  After  he  died,  in  1375.  .Joanna 
married  Otlio  of  Brunswick,  a  condottiere.  who 
received  the  title  of  Prince  of  Taranto.  When 
Urban  VI.  and  Clement  VII.  were  elected  to  the 
Papacy  bj-  the  rival  factions  of  cardinals  (1378) 
Joanna  favored  the  latter.  Urban  thereupon 
crowned  Charles  of  Durazzo  King  of  Naples, 
which  lie  claimed  to  control  as  a  Papal  fief. 
Charles,  who  was  a  cousin  of  .Joanna,  had  been 
named  by  her  as  her  successor  l)cfore  her  last 
marriage.  Later  she  had  changed  her  will  and 
named  as  her  heir  Louis  of  Anjou,  brother  of 
Charles  V.,  King  of  France.  Charles  of  Durazzo, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Pope  and  of  Louis  the  Great, 
succeeded  in  capturing  Joanna  and  had  her  put 
to  death.  May  22,  13S2.  She  had  three  children 
who  died  in  infancy.  .Joanna  was  a  wise  ruler, 
capable,  and  generous.  Her  court  was  renowned 
for  its  magnificence.  Consult:  Battaglia.  Oio- 
vanna  prima,  rer/ina  rli  XapoH  (Padua.  1835); 
Horvfith,  Oeschichie  Ungarns  (2d  ed..  German 
trans.,  Budapest,  1876)  :  Szalay,  Geschichte  Vn- 
gams.  vol.  ii.   (Budapest.  1860). 

JOAIXNA  II.  (1371-1435).  Queen  of  Naples 
from  1414  to  1435.  She  wat  a  daughter  of 
Charles  III.,  of  Durazzo,  and  was  the  successor 
of  her  brother  Ladislas.  Her  first  husband  was 
William  of  Austria,  her  second  .Jacques  de  Bour- 


bon, Count  of  La  Marche.  She  was  of  a  very  dis- 
solute character,  and  her  government  was  dis- 
turbed by  constant  feuds  and  insurrections.  Her 
second  husband  at  one  time  imprisoned  her,  only 
to  be  himself  imprisoned  in  1410.  Louis  of 
Anjou  sought  to  deprive  Joanna  of  the  throne  of 
Naples,  but  she  called  (o  her  aid  Alfonso  V.  of 
Aragtin.  and  adopted  him.  Soini.  however,  she 
tired  of  Alfonso,  and  used  the  powerful  House  of 
Anjou  thereafter  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  claims 
of  Aragon. 

JOANNE,  zho'iin',  Paul  BfelGNE  (1847—). 
A  Frcncli  geographer,  born  in  Paris.  He  stud- 
ied at  the  lyceums  of  Saint-Louis  and  Louis- 
le-Grand,  but  after  entering  at  tlie  bar  he  lejt 
the  law  to  become  assistant  and  successor  to  his 
father,  who  was  editor  of  the  Guides  Joanne,  for 
the  Ilachette  Library.  His  own  greatest  achieve- 
ment is  the  Dictionnaire  geographique  et  admin- 
islratif  dc  In  Frniire  et  de  ses  eolonics,  which  be- 
gan to  be  published  in  1890. 

JOANNES,   j'6-an'n6z,   Island  of.     See  Ma- 

KAJO. 

JOAKT  (|(j-;"in'  or  jOn)  OF  ARC  (Fr.  Jeanne 
Dare),  The  Maid  of  Orlea.ns  (1412-31).  She 
was  born  January  6,  1412,  in  the  village  of  Dom- 
rcmy.  near  Vaueouleurs.  France.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  well-to-do  peasants  and  was  taught 
the  duties  of  a  girl  in  her  station.  She  was  not  a 
shepherdess,  as  commonly  represented.  When 
about  tliirteen  years  of  age  she  believed  that  she 
heard  an  angel's  voice,  saying:  ".Jeanne,  be  good; 
go  to  church  often!"  Gradually 'the  voices' talked 
to  her  more  frequently,  and  she  believed  them 
to  belong  to  Saint  Michael.  Saint  Catharine,  and 
Saint  JIargaret.  Saint  Michael  gave  to  her  di- 
rections which  finally  became  very  definite.  He 
told  her  of  the  sad  state  of  France  and  of  her 
mission.  ".Jeanne,  you  are  sunnnoned  to  lead  a 
different  life  and  to  do  marvelous  things,  for  it 
is  you  whom  the  King  of  heaven  has  chosen  to 
restore  happiness  to  France  and  to  aid  King 
Charles.  Put  on  a  man's  clothes,  arm  yourself; 
you  shall  be  the  chief  in  war  and  all  shall  be 
done  according  to  your  advice."  For  four  years 
the  'voices'  continued  to  speak  to  .Joan,  and  the 
condition  of  France  in  the  meanwhile  became 
more  and  more  desperate.  Henry  VI.  of  England 
had  been  crowned,  at  Paris.  King  of  France 
(1422).  The  regent,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  was 
victorious  almost  everywhere.  The  Dauphin, 
Charles  VI L,  weak  and  vacillating,  held  little 
territory  and  was  called  in  derision,  by  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Burgundians.  'the  King  of  Bourges.' 
Toward  the  close  of  1428  the  English  laid 
siege  to  Orleans,  and.  although  the  city  w'as 
well  garrisoned,  its  defenders  finally  lost  heart 
and  at  the  beginning  of  1429  the  place  seemed 
destined  soon  to  be  captured.  Joan's  'voices' 
had  become  more  distinct  and  more  impera- 
tive, until  finally  she  obeyed,  and  sought  the 
French  eonnnander  at  Vaueouleurs.  Her  story 
was  at  first  rejected  as  that  of  one  insane, 
but  she  succeeded  in  convincing  the  commander 
and  in  getting  an  escort  to  Charles  VII.,  to  whom 
slie  rode  in  male  attire,  February,  1429.  By  his 
command  .Joan  was  submitted  to  an  examination 
by  learned  theologians,  from  which  she  emerged 
triumphant.  Tlie  Daiiphin  thereupon  resolved 
to  employ  her.  A  suit  of  armor  was  prepared 
for    her,    and    she    had    a    white    banner    made. 
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representing  Christ  holding  the  world.     This  she 
herself  carried  into  the  front  of  ever}'  battle. 

In  Ajjril  preparations  were  being  made  to  send 
a  tonvoy  with  provisions  to  Orleans.  Joan 
led  the  troops,  and  on  April  29,  1429,  reached 
the  city,  still  closelj'  besieged  bj-  th»  Eng- 
lish. From  May  4th  to  8th  she  made  success- 
ful sallies  upon  the  English,  which  resulted  in 
their  being  compelled  to  raise  the  siege.  From 
this  time  she  was  known  as  'the  Maid  of  Or- 
leans.' The  national  ardor  of  the  French  was 
rekindled  to  the  utmost  and  .Joan  became  the 
dread  of  the  previously  triumphant  English.  By 
her  own  people  she  was  beloved  and  revered  as 
God's  agent;  by  the  English  she  was  believed  to 
be  a  witch.  After  some  delays  she  persuaded  the 
Dauphin  to  allow  himself  to  be  conducted  to 
Rheinis,  where  he  was  crowned,  July  1",  1429. 
After  this  she  is  said  to  have  wished  to  return 
home,  deeming  her  mission  accomplished:  but 
King  Charles  importimed  lier  to  remain  with  the 
army,  to  which  she  consented.  As  a  special  favor 
to  her,  Domremy  and  a  neighboring  village  were 
exempted  from  all  taxation,  and  her  family  was 
ennobled  under  the  name  of  Du  Lys.  From  this 
time  her  fortune  changed,  and  she  failed  in  sev- 
eral undertakings,  notably  the  capture  of  Paris. 
The  popular  explanation  of  her  failure  was  that 
she  had  I)rolven  her  sword.  It  was  one  which  slie 
had  miraculously  discovered  at  Fiel)ois.  One 
day,  the  storj'  goes,  she  struck  with  the  flat  of 
this  sword  some  common  women  whom  she  found 
in  the  camp.  The  sword  broke,  and  the  pieces 
could  not  be  welded  together.  Joan  took  part  in 
many  conflicts,  until,  on  Jlay  24,  1430.  she  suc- 
ceeded in  entering  with  a  few  troops  into  Com- 
pi&gne,  which  Burgvuidian  forces  were  besieging. 
On  the  same  daj-,  in  a  sally  which  she  led  from 
the  town,  she  became  isolated  from  her  followers 
and  was  taken  prisoner.  The  Burgundian  Duke, 
after  some  hesitation,  gave  her  up  to  the  English. 
She  was  taken  to  Rouen  and  confined  in  chains. 
She  was  urged  to  put  on  female  attire,  but  re- 
fused, alleging  both  that  she  was  forbidden  by  her 
'voices'  and  that  the  male  attire  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  preserve  her  from  the  brutal  as- 
saults of  her  jailers.  Wearing  men's  clothes  and 
cutting  off  her  hair  were  two  of  the  main  charges 
against  her  when  she  was  brought  before  the 
Inquisition.  She  was  tried  in  the  ecclesiastical 
court,  as  a  sorceress,  by  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais, 
assisted  by  members  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
which  was  imder  English  control,  and  a  specially 
delegated  inquisitor.  The  trial  dragged  on  for 
months  because  the  evidence  was  insufficient,  and 
Joan  faced  her  judges  boldly.  One  of  the  judges 
disguised  himself,  and  pretending  to  be  a  fellow- 
prisoner,  endeavored  to  worm  from  her  some 
important  confession,  but  in  vain.  She  was 
threatened  with  torture  to  no  effect.  Finally, 
on  twelve  charges  which  •^^•ere  drawn  up  by  the 
judges,  she  was  condemned  to  be  burned  to  death, 
but  she  recanted  her  alleged  errors  and  expressed 
penitence.  Her  punishment  was  then  commuted 
by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  into  perpetual 
imprisonment.  The  English.  hoAvever.  felt  it 
necessary  to  have  .loan  put  to  death.  The  events 
of  the  next  few  days  are  obscure:  hut  it  is  certain 
that  .loan  was  subjected  by  her  English  jailers 
to  treatment  which  broke  her  spirit,  and  that  in 
self-defense  she  again  put  on  the  male  attire 
which  she  had  abjured.  The  resumption  of  these 
garments  and  expressions  of  regret  for  her  re- 


cantation were  made  grounds  for  concluding  that 
she  had  relapsed.  She  was  condemned  and  burned 
at  the  stake,  May  30,   1431. 

After  the  execution  attempts  were  made  to 
blacken  her  character  in  the  popular  French 
opinion,  but  with  little  success.  Her  familj',  by 
King  Charles's  influence,  obtained  in  1449  a  re- 
vision of  her  trial,  and  in  14.56  she  was  formally 
pronounced  to  have  been  innocent. 

The  memorj-  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  during  the 
centuries  succeeding  the  Hundred  Years'  War 
never  probably  enjo^'cd  that  general  reverence 
among  the  French  people  which  her  services  to 
her  country  would  seem  to  have  merited.  Vol- 
taire's La  Pucelle  expresses  the  views  of  the 
eighteenth-century  philosophers  regarding  the 
Jlaid.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  her 
fame  underwent  rehabilitation.  In  1875  the  ques- 
tion of  her  canonization  came  up  before  the  Roman 
Curia,  and  in  1902  she  had  pas.sed  through  the 
first  stage  of  the  process,  and  had  been  declared 
'venerable.'  In  literature  the  character  of  .Joan 
of  Arc  has  been  variously  treated.  Shakespeare's 
Henry  YI.  reflects  the  contemporary  English 
opinion,  which  regarded  .Joan  as  a  sorceress  in 
league  with  the  devil.  In  Schiller's  beautiful 
Jiiiififrau  von  Orleans  she  is  depicted,  on  the 
contrary,  as  a  virgin  mystic,  who,  in  fulfillment 
of  her  heaven-appointed  mission,  spurns  all  earth- 
ly love  and  dies  in  the  moment  of  victory  with 
the  banner  of  the  Christ  child  in  her  arms. 

Consult:  Quicherat,  Condnmnalion  et  rchahili- 
iation  de  Jeanne  Dare  (5  vols.,  Paris.  1841-49)  ; 
Wallon,  Jeanne  Dare  (Paris,  1875)  :  JIarin, 
Jeanne  Dare,  taetieien  et  sirategiste  (4  vols., 
Paris,  1891)  :'  Belon  and  Baline,  Jean  Brehel, 
f/rajid  inqnisiteur  de  France,  et  la  rehabilitation 
de  Jeanne  Dare  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1893)  :  Oliphant, 
Jeanne  d'Arc  (New  York,  1896)  :  Petit  de  Julle- 
ville,  Joan  of  Are  (Eng.  trans..  London,  1901)  ; 
Murray,  Jeanne  d'Arc   (New  York,  1902). 

JO'ASH,  or  JEHO'ASH  (Heb.  Yehoash). 
(1)  King  of  Judah,  son  of  Ahaziah  (C.836-79G 
n.c).  On  the  death  of  Ahaziah,  Athaliah,  his 
mother,  massacred  all  the  royal  children  except 
.Toash,  an  infant  of  one  year,  who  was  saved  by 
his  aunt,  .Jehosheba,  and  kept  in  hiding  by  her 
for  six  years,  during  which  time  Athaliah  gov- 
erned the  land  (II.  Kings  xi.  1-3).  In  the 
seventh  year  Joash,  by  the  help  of  Jehoiada.  the 
high  priest,  was  put  upon  the  throne  (II.  Kings 
xi.  4-lG).  Joash  reigned  forty  years  (II.  Kings 
xii.  1).  We  know  but  little  of  his  long  reign. 
The  most  noteworthy  event  recorded  was  his 
conflict  with  liazael.  King  of  Syria  (II.  King? 
xii.  18-19).  .Toash  was  murdered  by  his  servants 
(II.  Kings  xii.  20-21)  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Aniaziah.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
assassination  of  the  King  may  have  been  an  act 
of  private  vengeance  for  his  nuirder  of  Zechariah, 
the  son  of  .Jehoiada,  the  priest  (II.  Chron.  xxiv. 
21).  The  references  to  religious  conditions  under 
Joash  in  Kings  and  Chronicles,  where  the  King 
is  represented  as  instituting  religious  reforms  at 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  and  reverting  to 
'idolatry'  subsequently,  are  believed  by  some  not 
to  rest  upon  genuine  tradition.  (2)  King  of 
Israel,  son  and  successor  of  .Jehoahaz  (c. 797-783 
lit'.).  He  was  one  of  the  most  warlike  kings  of 
the  N.irth  (II.  Kings  xiii.  12.  25),  and  during 
his  reign  of  seventeen  years  (ib.  1)  he  brought 
the  Kingdom  of  .Judah  to  a  position  of  vassalage. 
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liis  victory  over  Amaziah  was  followed  by  his 
breaking  down  of  the  wall  of  .Jerusalem  (ib.  xiv. 
914). 

JOB  (Heb.  lyyob).  The  hero  of  the  Book  of 
Job,  which  stand.s  third  in  the  tliird  division  of 
the  Old  Testiiment,  kno^^■n  as  hclhuhim  or  Hufiio- 
tjrapUa — according  to  the  Jewish  C'ancin.  The 
Book  of  Job  ill  its  present  form  bclong.s  to  that 
division  of  ancient  Hebrew  literature  which  is 
comniouly  designated  Wisdom  Literature,  and 
which,  including  such  books  as  Proverbs  and 
Ecclesiastes,  is  didactic  in  purpose  and  concerned 
with  discussions  or  considerations  of  the  prob- 
lems of  life.  In  the  Book  of  Job  the  i^roblem  is 
the  cause  of  suffering.  As  a  setting  for  the  phil- 
osophical discussions  on  this  problem,  the  fol- 
lowing situation  is  assumed.  A  pious  man  by 
the  name  of  .lol).  whose  home  is  in  the  land  of  Uz 
and  who  is  blessed  with  wealth  and  children,  is 
put  to  a  severe  test  by  God  at  the  instance  of 
Satan,  who  raises  the  suspicion  that  .Job's  piety 
is  connected  with  his  i)rosperity.  Job  is  deprived 
of  his  possessions  and  of  his  children,  but  re- 
mains pious  and  God-fearing.  Satan,  not  yet 
satisfied,  proposes  as  a  severer  test  striking  Job 
with  a  painful  and  loathsome  disease.  Job  en- 
dures in  silence  and  rosimiation,  resisting  the 
temptation  suggested  by  his  wife  to  'curse  God' 
and  make  an  end  of  his  sufferings.  Three  friends 
come  to  visit  liim.  i'^lijilmz  the  Tcmanite.  Bildad 
the  Shuhite,  and  Zopliar  the  Xaamathite  (chap- 
ters i.-ii.,  containing  the  prologue,  told  merely  to 
put  the  situation  before  the  reader).  There  now 
begins  a  series  of  discourses  (chapters  iii.-xxxi.) 
between  Job  and  his  three  friends.  Job  bewailing 
his  sufferings  and  declaring  tliat  he  does  not 
merit  the  punishment  heaped  upon  him.  his 
friends  answering  in  turn  and  tiying  to  prove, 
each  in  his  way.  that  suffering  is  due  to  giiilt. 
Tliere  are  three  cycles  of  s]>eeches  and  replies, 
though  the  last  cycle  is  not  as  complete  as  the 
other  two.  Chapters  xxxii.-xxx\-ii.  introduce  a 
fourth  personage,  Elihu.  who  endeavors  to  con- 
vince .Job  of  his  error  in  questioning  the  justice 
of  divine  government  (chapters  xxxviii.-xlii.  (!). 
Yahweli  Himself  is  brought  in  as  the  speaker, 
rebuking  Job  for  his  presumption  in  attempting 
to  fathom  the  secj'ets  of  God,  and  demonstrating 
the  limitations  of  human  power.  Job  in  reply 
confesses  his  ignorance  and  his  error  in  giving 
utterance  to  vords  without  insight.  The  book 
closes  (chapter  xlii.  7-17)  with  an  epilogue  in 
which  the  three  friends  are  rebuked  by  Yahweh ; 
they  are  ordered  to  bring  an  offering  of  seven 
bullocks  and  seven  rams  in  the  presence  of  .Job. 
who  is  to  intercede  with  Yahweh  on  their  behalf. 
As  for  .Job,  his  property  is  restored  to  him  and 
increased  twofold,  and  seven  sons  and  three 
daughters  are  born  to  him:  he  dies  happy  and 
full  of  years. 

There  are  two  features  of  the  book  that  strike 
one  at  the  first  glance:  (1)  Tliat  the  story  of 
■lob  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  religious  pioblem 
that  forms  the  kernel  of  the  book;  (2)  that 
the  close  of  the  story,  in  wliich  .Job  is  justified 
and  rewarded,  hardiv  accords  with  the  light  in 
which  he  appears  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  of 
the  problem.  It  appears  that  the  author  of  the 
book  has  used  a  popular  story  of  a  pious  man 
who  pndured  severe  tests  and  was  finally  re- 
warded for  his  steadfastness  and  imswerving 
piety  as  a  medium  for  a  thorough  and  philo- 
sophical consideration  of  the  questions  whether 


the  suffering  that  man  endures  is  in  all  cases 
due  to  his  own  guilt,  or,  in  other  words,  whether 
God,  the  author  of  everj'thing,  acts  according 
to  recognizx>d  standards  of  justice.  That  He  docs 
is  the  ordinary  and  conventional  view  of  reli- 
gious 4)eople  represented  by  the  three  friends, 
.lob,  acknowledged  to  be  a  good  and  piovis  man, 
seems  to  prove  the  contrary;  and  the  arguments 
against  the  conventional  views  come,  tlicrefore, 
with  great  force  from  his  mouth.  Incidentally, 
a  second  question  is  raised  and  by  implication 
answered.  Is  the  popular  story  correct  in  as- 
suming that  a  pious  man  will  endure  suffering 
that  he  considers  vmjust  in  silence  and  resigna- 
tion? The  discourse  of  .lob  in  which  he  curses 
the  day  of  his  birth  (chapter  iii.)  declares  that 
his  sufferings  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  any 
possible  wrongs  that  he  may  have  conmiitted 
(chapter  vi.),  takes  a  most  gloomy  view  of  hu- 
man life  (chapter  vii.),  bitterly  accuses  God  of 
not  acting  fairly,  of  not  permitting  one  to  plead 
his  case  (chapter  ix.).  boldly  declaring  himself 
to  be  in  the  right,  and  that  no  one  can  answer 
the  arguments  he  presents  (chapter  xiii.),  im- 
plying that  God  persecutes  him  (xiii.  20-22; 
xvi. ;  xix.  22),  declaring  that  the  wicked  flourish 
in  this  world  (chapter  xxi.) — such  utterances 
prove  that  the  good  man  of  the  story-books  has 
no  real  existence. 

There  can  indeed  he  but  little  doubt  that  the 
original  character  of  the  Book  of  .Job  was  skep- 
tical, precisely  as  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  (q.v.). 
We  may  suppose  that  the  book  consisted  of  two 
parts:  (a)  the  popular  story  used  as  a  kind  of 
text,  and  (b)  the  discussions  between  .Job  and 
his  friends  furnishing  the  illustration  how  the 
real  Job  would  cimduct  himself  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  the  course  of  tlie  argument 
justifying  the  attitude  of  .Job  which  implies  that 
suffering  docs  not  come  from  guilt,  tliat  the  inno- 
cent often  are  punished,  and  that  divine  govern- 
ment is  not  based  on  justice.  The  Book  of  Job 
in  this  form,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  would  have 
bc-en  offensive  to  religious  circles.  This  ajipears 
indeed  to  have  been  the  case:  and.  as  a  conse- 
quence, .a  number  of  interpolations  were  made  in 
the  speeches  of  Job.  calculated  to  remove  their 
sting,  jiist  as  in  the  Book  of  Kcclcsjastes  words 
and  phrases  are  adde<l  here  and  there  which  give 
a  different  turn  to  the  thought.  That  the  entire 
book  was  not  rejected  was  due  to  the  weight 
attached  to  the  speeches  of  the  three  friends. 
Here  were  three  men  noted  for  their  wisdom — 
friends,  moreover,  of  ,Tob — who  all  agreed  that 
God  Avas  just  and  that  .Job  was  wrong  in  ques- 
tioning the  divine  justice.  Three  against  one 
represents  a  powerful  majority.  Moreover,  their 
arguments  seemed  forcible.  Kliphaz  is  certainly 
right  in  declaring  (chapter  v.)  that  no  mortal  is 
righteous  before  God ;  nor  can  any  one  gainsay 
Ilildad  when  he  declares  (chapter  viii.)  that  we 
are  not  wiser  in  penetrating  the  divine  will  thari 
fur  ancestors  were;  and  .Job  himself  declares  his 
acquiescence  in  Zophar's  jianegyric  on  divine 
wisdom  (chapter  xi.).  which  is  so  far  superior 
to  human  knowledge  .and  power.  It  might  easily 
seem,  therefore,  despite  the  cruel  charges  brought 
by  the  friends  against  .Job  that  he  must  have 
committed  some  awful  crime,  that  .Job's  charges 
against  God  were  not  justified,  and  merited  the 
rebuke  they  received  at  the  hands  of  his  friends. 
All,  therefore,  that  is  needed  to  make  the  Book  of 
Job  acceptable  and  teach  just  the  contrary  lesson 
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that  G!od  was  just  and  that  Job  desened  the 
test,  was  to  take  the  edge  oil'  of  some  of  Job's 
utterances.  Thi^  was  not  difficult,  for  even  in  the 
boldest  passages  of  the  book  the  expression  is 
somewhat  reiled. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Book  of- Job 
as  we  have  it  was  produced  'at  one  sitting,'  as  it 
were;  it  is  a  growth,  and  the  very  popularity 
which  it  appears  to  have  enjoyed  was  a  factor  in 
accounting  for  modifications  to  which  it  was 
submitted.  The  introduction  of  Elihu  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  thesis  regarding  the  gradual  forma- 
tion of  the  present  book.  There  is  no  reference  to 
Klihu  in  the  prologue.  His  speeches  are  not  es- 
sential either  to  the  story  or  to  the  moral  of  the 
book.  Tliey  are  simply  a  reiteration  of  the  whole 
problem — the  reason  and  object  of  sufTering.  tlie 
righteousness  of  God.  the  value  of  faith,  and  the 
beneficence  of  divine  government.  How  and  when 
the  speeches  of  Elihu  came  to  be  united  with  tlie 
Book  of  .Job  are  questions  in  regard  to  which 
scholars  have  not  yet  reached  general  agreement. 
It  is  plausible  to  suppose  that  the  Book  of  .Job 
found  imitators.  The  problem  was  attractive, 
and  other  writers  tried  their  liand  at  presenting 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  current  religious 
attitude.  The  speeches  of  Eliliu  impress  one  in 
tills  way  as  another  Book  of  Job  in  epitome. 
Lastly,  the  speeches  of  Yahweh  ( chapters 
xxxviii.-xlii.  6),  forming  a  separate  part,  while 
they  do  not  offer  a  solution  of  the  problem  of 
suiTering,  still  reinforce  the  attitude  of  the  pious 
— that  man,  not  having  been  present  at  creation 
and  not  being  admitted  into  the  counsels  of  the 
-Almighty,  dare  not  and  must  not  question  divine 
justice.  These  speeches  again  add  nothing  to  the 
situation  nor  to  the  moral:  but  they  add  another 
witness  against  .Job.  and  so  powerful  a  one  that 
Job  must  needs  confess  his  error.  In  a  way.  the 
introduction  of  Yahweh.  who  severely  rebukes 
Job,  contradicts  the  epilogue  in  which  Yahweh 
turns  with  favor  to  -Job  and  rebukes  Job's  friends, 
although  the  latter  have  all  throughout  pleaded 
Yahweh's  cause.  If,  however,  we  omit  these 
speeches  and  the  discourses  of  Elihxi  and  connect 
the  epilogues  directly  (a)  with  chapter  xxxi. 
40.  w-here  it  is  said  here  "end  the  words  of  .Job." 
and  (b)  with  chaptei'  xxxii.  1.  where  we  are  told 
"the  three  men  ceased  answering  .Job.  for  he  wa= 
justified  in  his  own  eyes."  the  contradiction  is  at 
least  weakened.  It  is  not  implied  that  chapter 
xxxii.  1  was  once  immediately  followed  by  xlii. 
7.  but  only  that  a  form  of  the  I?ook  of  .Job  existed 
in  which  .Job's  arsuments  were  justified,  and  that 
some  one  in  placing  the  conclusion  of  the  popular 
story  of  .Job  at  the  end  of  the  discussion  between 
Job  and  his  friends,  felt  obliged  to  state  that 
God  approved  of  Job  and  rebuked  the  three 
friends. 

The  Book  of  Job.  in  its  present  form,  is  prob- 
ably post-exilic,  and  the  tendency  at  present 
among  scholars  is  to  bring  the  date  down  toward 
the  third  century  B.C.  One  rea.son  for  the  favor 
which  the  b-ook  attained  in  pious  circles  was  the 
similarity  between  .Job  and  Israel  which  natu- 
rally suggested  itself.  .Tob's  sufferings  typified 
Israel's  fate.  His  resignation  in  the  popiUar 
story  ser\-ed  as  an  example  to  the  post-exilic 
Jewish  community  to  endure  in  faith  and  pa- 
tience, while  the  justification  of  Job  by  Yahweh 
Himself  is  one  form  nf  the  presentation  of  the 
problem,  and  his  restored  happiness  and  pros- 
perity were  interpreted  as  an  assurance  of  the 


glory   that    was    destined    to    be    again   Israel's 
lot. 

BiBUOGRAPHY.  Consult  the  Old  Testament 
introductions,  and  the  commentaries  of  Ewald, 
Delitzsch,  Dillmann,  Duhm,  Merx,  Hitzig,  David- 
son, Budde,  Siefried,  Zijckler;  also  Budde,  Bei- 
triiye  zur  Kritik  dfs  Buches  Uiob  (Bonn,  1876). 
Un  the  text  consult:  Bicknell,  '"Kritische  Bear- 
beitung  des  Job-Dialogs,"  inWiener Zeiischrift  fiir 
die  Kunde  des  ilorgenlandes  (Vienna,  1892-93)  ; 
id..  Das  Buch  Hiob  nach  Anleitung  der  Strophik 
iind  der  Septuaginta  (ib.,  1894).  On  the  giowth 
and  purport,  consult:  Eenan,  Le  livre  de  Job 
(Paris,  1859)  ;  Cheyne,  Job  and  .S'otomon  (Lon- 
don, 1887)  :  Bradlev.  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Job 
(Oxford,  1887):  ileinhold,  "Das  Problem  des 
Buches  Hiob,"  in  Xeue  Juhrbiicher  fiir  deutsche 
Theologie  (Bonn,  1892)  ;  Lave,  Die  Composition 
des  Buches  Hiob  (189f))  :  Green,  The  Argument 
of  the  Boole  of  Job  Unfolded  (Xew  York,  1873)  ; 
Fairbairn,  '"The  Problem  of  Job,"  in  The  City  of 
God  (London,  1886). 

JOB,^  TE.STAJIEXT  OF.  See  Apocbtpha,  Old 
Testament. 

JOBBE-DTJVAL,  zho'ba'  du'val',  Armand 
Mabie  Felix  (lt>21-S9).  A  French  genre  paint- 
er, born  at  Carhaix.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Dela- 
roche,  and  began  to  exliibit  in  1841.  He  belongs 
to  the  'Xeo-Greek'  school,  a  group  of  painters 
distinguislied  by  excessive  refinement  of  execu- 
tion. His  works  include :  '"ilargucrite  dans  le 
jardin  de  ilarthe"  (Marguerite  in  Martha's  Gar- 
den) (1845):  "L'Evanouissement  de  la  Vierge" 
(Fainting  Virgin)  (1849);  and  "La  Jloisson" 
(The  Harvest),  in  the  Mans  Museum.  He  also 
did  decorations  in  the  Palais  de  Justice  at  Bor- 
deaux, the  Hotel  de  \i]\e  at  Lyons,  and  several 
of  the  Paris  churches. 

JOBEBT  DE  LAMBALLE,  zhS'bar'  de  lax'- 
bal',  AxTOi>-E  .JosEPU  (1799-1867).  A  French 
surgeon.  He  was  bom  at  ilatignon,  studied 
medicine  at  Paris,  and  in  1830  became  surgeon 
at  the  Hospital  Saint-Louis.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1856.  Jobert  was 
a  brilliant  and  resourceful  operator,  best  kno^vn 
for  his  masterly  use  of  autoplastic,  the  repair 
of  diseased  parts  by  healthy  neighboring  tissue, 
and  especially  for  the  operation  which  he  styled 
clitroplastie,  an  autoplastic  cure  of  vaginal  fis- 
tula. He  wrote:  Truite  thcorique  et  pratique 
des  maladies  chirurgicales  du  canal  intestinal 
(1829)  ;  Etudes  sur  le  sgstiine  nerveux  (1838)  ; 
a  Trnite  de  chirurgie  plastique  (1849)  ;  and  Dc 
la  reunion  en  chirurgie   (1864). 

JOB'S  COMFORTER.  A  popular  expression 
for  one  who.  like  .Job's  friends,  while  pretending 
sympathy  in  times  of  distress,  presents  the  most 
hopeless  side  of  the  trouble  and  attributes  it 
to  the  suflTerer's  shortcomings.  The  term  is  also 
used  of  boils,  which  formed  part  of  Job's  afflic- 
tions. 

JOB'SOTT.  Frederick  James  (1812-81).  A 
Weslcyan  clergyman.  He  was  born  at  Xorwich, 
Cheshire;  became  an  architect,  but  in  1834  a 
minister,  and  rose  to  great  eminence.  He  died  in 
London.  .January  4.  1881.  His  early  studies  are 
shown  in  his  Chapel  and  School  Architecture " 
(1850),  Avhich  had  considerable  influence  in  im- 
proving such  structures  of  his  denomination. 
His  travels  in  a  representative  capacity  are  re- 
corded in  his  America  and  American  Methodism 
(1857),  and  Australia,  icitk  Notes  by  TTay  of 
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Egypt,    Ceylon,    Bombay,    and    the    Holy    Land 
(18(i2).     Consult  his  life  by  Gregory    (London, 

18S4). 

JOB'S  TEARS,  CuU  Lachryma-Johi.  An  East 
Indian  cereal  of  stout  habit,  botanicallj'  allied  to 
maize,  like  which  it  sometimes  reaches  a  height 
of  eight  feet.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  tear- 
like form  of  the  hard,  shining.  bluish-«hite 
seeds,  which  are  sometimes  made  into  bracelets, 
necklaces,  and  rosaries,  and  are  also  used  for 
food  in  India,  where  it  is  somewhat  cultivated. 
It  has  become  naturalized  in  8pain  and  Portu- 
gal, where  flour  is  occasionally  made  from  it.  It 
is  cultivated  as  a  curiosity  in  the  United  States 
and  clsewliere. 

JOB'S  WIFE,  Lamentation-  of.  See  Apocrt- 
Pli.v.   old   Tfstaiiient. 

JOCAS'TA.     In  Greek  legend,  the  mother  and 

wife  of  Uidipus    (q.v.). 

JOCELIN  DE  BRAKELOND,  jos'lin  do 
brak'lond.  An  English  monk  who  nourished  a.d. 
1200,  the  author  of  a  chronicle  of  Saint  Edmund's 
Abbey.  He  was  trained  as  a  novice  under  .Sam- 
son of  Tottington,  in  1182  became  chaplain  to 
Samson,  was  elected  abbot  in  that  year,  and  was 
later  successively  guest-master  ( ll'Jl'-1200)  and 
almoner  (1212)".  He  is  characterized  as  ex- 
tremely devout.  He  wrote  a  chronicle  of  Saint 
Edmunds  from  1173  to  1202.  which  was  carefully 
edited  bj'  J.  G.  Rokewood  for  the  Camden  Society 
(London,  1840).  and  of  which  striking  use  has 
been  made  by  Carlyle  in  Past  and  Pi'csent  (1843; 
book  ii.,  "The  Ancient  ilonk"). 

JOCHMUS,  yoG'moos,  August  Giacomo, 
Barim  dc  Cotignola  (180S-81).  A  German  soldier 
of  fortune,  born  at  Hamburg.  He  was  engaged  in 
business,  then  studied  military  science  in  Paris, 
and  in  1827  went  to  (Greece,  where  he  served  under 
General  Church,  and  in  1832  became  Minister  of 
War.  But  the  Xational  Party  forced  him  to 
leave  three  years  afterwards;  he  went  from  Eng- 
land with  the  Foreign  legion  to  Spain:  in  1838 
he  was  back  in  England,  and  Palnierston  sent 
him  to  Constantinople  to  plan  the  Syrian  cam- 
paign with  Ponsonby.  In  1840  he  went  to  Syria, 
was  promoted  to  division  commander  in  the 
Turkish  Army,  and  was  chief  of  staff  in  the  al- 
lied army  which  captured  Acre.  After  that  bat- 
tle he  became  commander-in-chief  of  the  Turkish 
army  of  occupation,  and  later  Jlinister  of  War. 
He  returned  to  Germany  in  1848.  and  a  year 
later  was  appointed  by  the  Vicar  of  Germany. 
Archduke  .Jolui,  lm))erial  Minister  of  the  Xavy 
and  of  Foreign  Affairs,  a  post  which  he  held 
until  December,  1840.  when  he  retired.  He  was 
ni.ide  lieutenant-field-marshal  commanding  a 
division  in  the  Austrian  Army  in  18.59,  but  did 
no  further  fighting.  He  wrote  Der  sijiische 
Kricg  und  der  VerfaU  des  Osmanenrcichs  seit 
IS-'iO  (1856).  His  collected  works,  edited  by 
Thomas  (1883-84),  contain  his  correspondence 
with  Archduke  John  of  Austria. 

JOCRISSE,  zh6'kris'.  A  character  in  French 
popular  comedy,  first  seen  toward  the  end  of 
'  the  sixteenth  century.  He  usually  represents 
a  stupid  countrsTiian.  and  became  well  known 
in  the  eighteenth  century  through  Dorvigny's 
Le  desespofr  de  Jocrififtr.  The  name  is  popu- 
larly used  also  of  a  married  man  too  much  con- 
cerned with  domestic  matters. 


JODELLE,  zhft'del',  Etie.n.ve.  Sieur  de  Ly- 
modin  ^l>J32-73).  A  Frencli  dramatic  poet, 
painter,  sculptor,  engraver,  and  arcliiteet,  and 
member  of  the  Pleiade  (q.v.),  sometimes  called, 
though  with  insullicient  reason,  the  founder  of 
French  tragedy  and  comedy,  tlie  former  by  his 
(Icopiilrc  taptifi:  (1.552)  and  Didon  sc  sairi/iant 
(before  1558),  the  latter  by  Euyine.  In  a  sense 
these  were  the  first  "regular'  French  dramas, 
though  they  were  so  solely  througli  imitation  of 
Latin  dramatists  in  work  that  apjjealed  only  to 
scholarly  imagination.  However  industriously 
imitated,  they  hail  no  liold  on  the  popular  stage, 
which  till  the  time  of  Alexandre  Hardy  (q.v.) 
was  untouched  by  the  scholastic  spirit.  There  is 
a  modern  edition  of  JodcUe's  ll'or/,s  by  Marty- 
Laveaux  (Paris,  1808-70).  Consult  Faguet.  La 
Iraqi'dic  f>-ant;aisc  au  XVUme  siiclc  (Paris, 
1883). 

JODELN,  yo'deln  (dialectic  Ger. ).  A  pecu- 
liar iiKuincr  of  singing  by  using  the  falsetto  voice 
in  luuiiionic  progressions,  with  sudden  and  im- 
cxpeelid  changes  to  notes  of  the  chest  register. 
It  exists  chietly  among  the  Tyrolese  and  the 
Swiss. 

JODHPUR,  j6d-poor',  or  MAR'WAR.  Tlie 
largest  of  the  native  llaj])utana  States,  India 
(ilap:  Imlia,  B  3).  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Bikanir  and  Jaipur,  on  the  oast  by  .Jaipur 
and  Kisliangarh,  on  the  south  by  Palanjiur  and 
Sirohi,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Rann  of  Cutch. 
Area,  34,903  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  Luni,  which  divides  the  State  into  unequal 
portions.  The  surface  is  that  of  an  imdulating 
plain  rising  toward  the  east  in  the  Aravalli 
Mountains.  The  valley  of  the  river  and  the 
soutlieast  are  fertile,  and  cotton  and  wheat  are 
largely  grown.  Iron.  zinc,  and  salt  are  the  chief 
minerals;  marble  is  quarried  and  woolens  are 
manufactured.  Capital.  .Jodhpur.  Population, 
in  189L  2..521.700;  in  1901,  1,930,000. 

JODHPUR.  The  capital  of  the  native  Rajpu- 
tana  State  of  Jodhpur,  or  Manvar,  India,  98 
miles  west  of  Ajmere,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  rail  (Map:  India,  B  3).  It  is  situated  on 
the  south  slope  of  a  range  of  red  sandstone  hills, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  six  miles  in  circuit 
and  pierced  by  seven  gates.  It  is  dominated  by 
an  imposing  fortress  300  feet  high,  containing 
some  interesting  ancient  palaces  and  the  Maha- 
rajah's treasury.  Several  magnificent  tanks  sup- 
ply the  fortress  with  water  by  means  of  pipes, 
and  the  town  also  has  elaborately  constructed 
and  deep  wells,  richly  carved  temples  and  houses, 
hospitals,  a  college,  flour-mills,  a  wheat  market, 
a  steam  tramway,  and  public  ganlens.  The  Dar- 
bar  High  School  occupies  the  Tahiti  Mai,  an  old 
palace.  The  palace  of  the  present  Maharajah  and 
his  predecessor  are  on  the  southeast;  the  town  is 
electrically  lighted.  The  .Jubilee  buildings,  the 
public  otHces  of  the  British  Agent,  are  fine  modern 
buildings  in  the  native  style  of  architecture.  .Jodh- 
pur has  well-established  !)anking  institutitms  and 
is  a  flourishing  conunercial  centre.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  hardware  anrl  ivory,  and  an  active 
trade  in  the  products  of  the  .State.  The  Maha 
ilandir.  or  'great  temple.'  one-half  mile  to  the 
northeast,  occupies  a  wall-inclosed  suburb  of  800 
houses,  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  .Jodhpur  was 
founded  in  1459.  the  prior  capital  having  been 
Mandor,  three  miles  north,  which  has  interesting 
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ruins  of  temples,  palaces,  and  tombs.   Population, 
in   ISOl,  Cl.SoU;   in   1901,  C0,400. 

JODL,  yO'd'l,  Fkiedbich  (1849—).  A  German 
philosopher,  born  and  educated  at  Munich.  He  was 
decent  there  for  five  years,  professor  at  Prague 
in  the  German  university  from  1S85  to  1890,  and 
then  took  a  chair  in  philosophy  at  Vienna. 
During  his  stay  in  Prague  Jodl  was  prominent 
in  the  work  of  the  association  for  the  advance- 
ment of  things  German  in  Bohemia.  In  1890  he 
became  an  editor  of  the  International  Journal  of 
Ethics.  He  is  the  master  of  a  remarkably  clear 
style  and  wrote,  besides  several  monographs  on 
ethical  subjects:  Lehen  und  Fhilosophie  David 
Humes  { 1872),  Knlturgeschiclitschrcihuncii  1878) , 
Geschichte  dcr  Ethik  in  der  neueren  Philosopliie 
(1882-89),  Moral,  Religion  und  Schtile  (1892), 
and  Lehrbuch  der  Psycholnrjie    (1899). 

JO'EL  (Heb.  lot"/,  Yahweh  is  God).  The  son 
of  Pethuel  and  second  (or,  according  to  the  Sep- 
tuagint  order,  the  fourth)  of  the  twelve  minor 
prophets.  Concerning  the  life  of  Joel  absolutely 
nothing  is  known,  except  the  fact,  gathered  from 
his  work,  that  he  prophesied  in  Judah.  The 
occasion  for  his  prophec.y  was  a  destructive 
plague  of  locusts,  accompanied  by  a  severe 
drought.  The  prophecy  consists  of  two  parts: 
(1)  ( i.  2-ii.  17)  A  vivid  description  of  the  de- 
vastation that  the  plague  is  causing  in  the 
land  and  a  call  for  repentance,  to  be  manifested 
by  fasting,  solemn  assemblies,  and  mourning; 
this  is  accompanied  by  an  assurance  that  repent- 
ance will  bring  forgiveness  and  renewed  prosper- 
ity, and  will  keep  off  the  "day  of  Yahweh,'  which, 
however,  is  sure  to  come.  (2)  (ii.  IS-iii.  21)  The 
statement,  evidently  following  re])entance  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  that  the  plague  has  de- 
parted and  that  Yahweh  will  bless  the  land  with 
material  prosperity,  and  ultimately  with  a  gift 
of  prophecy  for  all  flesh.  A  description  follows 
of  the  day  when  Yahweh  will  gather  the  nations 
together  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  (q.v.) 
and  judge  them  for  their  wrongs  against  Israel. 
There  are  two  different  problems  connected  with 
the  book;  namely,  the  meaning  of  the  locusts 
spoken  of  and  the  date  of  the  prophecy.  Some 
critics  take  the  locusts  allegorically.  as  a  figure 
for  the  enemies  of  Jerusalem  :  others — and  this 
view  is  now  more  general — take  the  locusts  liter- 
ally, a  plague  of  locusts  being  no  unusual  thing 
for  Palestine.  The  date  must  be  fixed  entirely  by 
internal  evidence,  and  this  has  produced  two 
widely  different  views,  (a)  one  favoring  a  pre- 
cxilie  state,  preferably  in  days  of  Joash,  (b) 
another  in  favor  of  a  post-e.xilic  date.  The 
main  criterion  is  the  list  of  nations  mentioned 
as  enemies  of  Judah — the  Pha?nicians.  Philistines, 
Egyptians,  and  Edomites.  The  reference  to  the 
Greeks  (iii.  6)  and  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  Syrians,  Assyrians,  or  Chaldeans 
among  the  enemies,  are  potent  reasons  in  favor 
of  the  later  date,  after  the  return  of  the  exiles, 
in  the  days  of  Ezra  and  Xehemiah.  The  trend 
of  opinion  is  now  quite  general  toward  this  date. 

Joel  is  full  of  lofty  imagery,  and  his  language 
is  pure  and  eloquent.  The  book  presents  many 
parallels  with  other  Old  Testament  books — e.g. 
Isaiah  (cf.  Joel  i.  \h.  ii.  10.  iii.  10.  respectively, 
with  Isa.  xiii.  G,  10.  ii.  4).  Ezekiel    (cf.  .Toel  ii. 

28,  i.  15,  ii.  1,  2,  respectively,  with  Ezek.  xxxix. 

29.  XXX.  2.  3),  and  .Vmos  (cf.  ,Toel  iii.  10.  iii.  18. 
respectively,  witli  .\mos  i.  2.  ix.  1.3).    It  has  been 
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attempted  to  settle  the  vexed  question  of  the  date 
by  means  of  these  parallels;  but  naturally  ttiere 
is  great  dispute  as  to  which  prophet  is  borrow- 
ing. Consult:  Creduer,  Der  Frophet  Joel  iiber- 
setzt  und  erklArt  (Halle,  1831);  Wunsche,  Die 
Wcissaguni/  des  Prophet  en  Joel  iibersetzt  und 
erkliirt  (Leipzig,  1872)  ;  ilerx.  Die  Prophezeiung 
des  Joel  und  ihre  Ausleger  (Halle,  1879)  ;  and 
tlie  authorities  referred  to  under  !Mikob 
Pbophets. 

JOE  MILLER'S   JESTS.      See   :Millee,   Jo- 
seph. 

JOE-PYE-WEED.      A   North   American   me- 
dicinal jjlant.     See  Eupatobium. 

JOGUES,  zh6g.  Is.\AC  (1007-46).  A  Jesuit 
missionary  to  the  Xorth  American  Indians,  born 
in  France.  He  joined  the  Society  of  Jesus  in 
1024,  and  in  1030  was  ordained  and  sent  to  the 
Huron  mission,  then  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
which  the  Society  maintained  in  the  New  World. 
There  he  labored  until  1039,  when  he  was  chosen 
for  the  new  and  even  more  perilous  mission 
among  the  Tobacco  Xation.  Two  years  later  he 
made  the  long  and  arduous  journey  to  Sault 
Sainte  Jlarie,  where  he  preached  to  an  assem- 
blage of  2000  Algonquins,  and  soon  after  his  re- 
turn he  set  out  for  Three  Rivers  to  procure  sup- 
plies for  the  Huron  mission.  As  he  was  cross- 
ing the  Lake  of  Saint  Peter  on  his  return  he 
and  his  companion,  Goupil,  were  captured  by  the 
Iroquois.  The  prisoners  were  taken  to  the  !Mo- 
hawk  villages  and  fearfully  tortured.  Goupil 
was  finally  killed,  but  .logues  was  kept  as  a 
slave.  His  pitiable  condition  excited  the  com- 
passion of  Dominie  Megapolensis  and  other 
Dutchmen  at  Eensselaerswyck,  who  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  smuggling  him  aboard  a  vessel,  which 
conveyed  him  down  to  Xcw  Amsterdam,  where 
Diiector-General  Kieft  received  him  kindly  and 
sent  him  to  France.  The  story  of  his  sufferings 
had  preceded  him,  and  on  his  arrival  he  was  re- 
ceived as  a  hero ;  even  the  Queen  showed  him 
marked  attention,  and  the  Pope  gave  him  a  special 
dispensation  ^^•hich  enabled  him  to  say  mass  de- 
spite the  mutilated  condition  of  his  hands.  He 
soon  returned  to  Canada,  however,  and  two  years 
afterwards  again  went  to  the  ilohawk  villages; 
but  this  time  as  an  ambassador  from  the  Cana- 
dian Government  and  as  the  founder  of  a  new 
mission,  the  Mission  of  the  Martyrs.  Having 
accomplished  his  political  object,  which  was  to 
confirm  the  Mohawks  in  their  adhesion  to  a  re- 
cently signed  treaty  of  peace,  he  returned  to 
Quebec,  but  after  a  council  with  the  superiors 
of  his  Order  once  more  went  to  work  among  the 
^Mohawks.  There  having  been  a  change  in  the 
feelings  of  the  Indians,  he  was  soon  subjected 
to  torture,  and  finally  one  night  as  he  entered 
a  lodge  to  which  he  had  been  invited  for  a  feast 
a  savage  sprang  from  the  darkness  and  struck 
him  dead.  The  place  of  his  martyrdom.  Osser- 
nenon.  near  Auricsville.  X.  Y..  has  become  a  place 
of  pilgrimage  to  Roman  Catholics.  Consult: 
Parkman.  The  Jesuits  in  Xorth  America  (Boston, 
1804;  new  ed..  1898):  Martin,  Father  I.taac 
Jogues  (Shea's  translation,  Kew  York.  1890)  : 
Camille  de  Rochemcnteix.  Lcs  Jesvltc,s  et  la  nou- 
Telle  France  (Paris,  1805)  :  and  Thwaites  (ed.l. 
The  Jesuit  Relations  (73  vols..  Cleveland,  1900- 
02). 

JOHAN'NA.      One   of    the    Comoro    Islands 

(q.v.). 
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JOHANNESBURG,  yi-haii'ius-burg.  Tho 
largest  ami  must  ailvanced  city  iu  .South  Africa, 
situated  in  tlie  Transvaal  t'olony,  at  an  altitude 
of  5500  feet,  35  miles  south  of  Pretoria  (Maj): 
Transvaal  Colony,  E  5).  It  is  connected  with 
Pretoria.  Delagoa  Bay,  Cape  Town,  and  Port 
Elizabeth  by  rail,  and  is  a  modern  city,  inter- 
seiled  by  broad  thoroughfares  lined  with  fine 
buildings,  including  theatres,  clubs,  and  a  stock 
exchange;  it  is  electricall}'  lighted.  An  imposing 
fortress  erected  l)y  the  Boers,  but  now  dismantled, 
commands  the  town,  Johannesburg  was  founded 
in  ISSti,  and  grew  rapidly,  owing  to  its  location 
on  the  Witwatcrsrand  gold-fields,  one  of  the 
richest  gold-mining  districts  in  .South  Africa.  It 
was  the  seat  of  the  Uithiiider  disall'ection  which 
led  to  the  war  with  Great  Uritain  ( 1890-l!tO2) . 
According  to  the  census  of  l.SHO,  the  heterogene- 
ous population  of  il!l,800  included  but  SOOO  J!oers, 
to  43,000  natives  and  34.000  British,  exclusive 
of  various  other  nationalities.  ■lohamiesburg 
was  captured,  withotit  opposition,  by  the  British 
forces  under  Lord  Roberts  on  Jlay  2!),  1900.  A 
notable  feature  in  the  neighborhood  is  the  na- 
tional Boer  monument  connnemorating  the  decla- 
ration of  independence  in  1880,  which  stands  on 
the  open  veldt  near  the  suburb  of  Krugersdorp. 

JOHANNESEN,  yo-hiin'nr-sen,  Edvaed  IIolac 
(1844—),  A  Norwegian  Arctic  explorer.  He 
circumnavigated  Nova  Zembla  in  1870,  and  in 
1878    discovered    Solitude    lslan<l. 

JOHANNES  SECUNDUS,  jfi-han'nOz  so- 
kun'dus  (1511-30),  A  Latin  poet,  born  at  The 
Hague.  His  true  name  was  Jan  Nicolai  Eve- 
racrts.  He  studied  law  at  Bourges,  but  early 
devoted  himself  to  tlie  fine  arts,  but  more  esjie- 
cially  to  jioetry.  He  traveled  in  Italy  and  Spain, 
became  secretarj'  to  Cardinal  Tavera,  Archbishop 
of  Toledo,  and  accompanied  Charles  V.  on  his 
expedition  to  Tunis,  His  poems  are  admired  for 
their  classical  purity,  delicate  sentiment,  and 
graceful  imagery,  and  have  been  translated  into 
several  foreign  langu.ages.  Tlie  best  known  among 
(hem  are  the  Basia  (1539),  A  complete  edition 
of  his  Opera  Poetica  was  published  by  his  broth- 
ers in   1541. 

JOHANNES  VAN  DEWALL,  j-ft-han'nAs 
van  da'val.  Tlie  pseudonym  of  the  German  nov- 
elist August  Kiiiine    (q.v.). 

JO'HANNE'UM(Neo-Lat.  nom,  sg.,  from  Lat. 
Joliiiniirn.  .John).  The  former  picture-gallery  of 
Dresden,  dating  from  the  sixteenth  century,  now 
ooiitaining  the  Historical  Jtuseum  and  the  Col- 
lection of  Porcelains.  It  has  many  historic  relies 
of  princes  and  famous  luen.  and  one  of  the  finest 
ceramic  collections  in  existence,  consisting  of 
over  19,000  specimens. 

JOHANNISBERG,  y.Vhiin'isberK.  A  Prus- 
sian village  on  the  Khine,  near  Wiesbaden.  It  is 
famous  for  its  carefully  cultivated  vineyards, 
which  produce  the  finest  brand  of  hock  wine.  The 
imposing  Schloss  .Tohannisberg  of  the  ^letternich 
family,  340  feet  above  the  Rhine,  built  on  the  site 
of  an  eleventh-century  Benedictine  monastery, 
commands  a  magnificent  view.  In  the  village  are 
a  sanatorium  and  a  large  manufactory  of  print- 
ing-presses.    Population,  in  1900.  1427, 

JOHANNOT,  zhft'ft'n.V,  Charles  Henki  Al- 
FREn  (lSOO-37).  A  French  painter  and  engraver, 
horn  at  OITenbach-on-the-Mnin.  He  was  the  son 
of   Francois  Johannot    (c.l7(iO-183S) ,   the   intro- 


ducer of  litliography  into  France,  and  the  brother 
of  Tony  .bihannot  (q.v.).  He  was  tlie  pupil  of 
another  brother,  Charles  (1793-1825),  also  an 
engraver,  and  is  noted  for  his  plates  after  Schef- 
fer  and  Gerard.  Other  illustrations  by  him  are 
those  done,  with  Tony,  for  the  works  of  Byron, 
Coojier,  and  Scott  (1827),  Among  his  pictures 
are:  "L'entrce  de  illle,  de  ilontiiensier  ;1  Or- 
leans, peiKbint  la  Fronde"  (1833),  and  "La  ba- 
taillc  de  lirattelen"  (1837). 

JOHANNOT,  Tony  (1803-52),  A  French 
jiaiiiter  and  illustrator,  born  at  OU'enbach-on-the- 
ilain.  He  was  the  lirother  of  Charles  and  Alfred 
Johannot,  and  assisted  the  latter  in  his  illustra- 
tions for  the  works  of  Byron,  .Scott,  and  Cooper. 
His  most  important  engravings  were  done  for 
the  following  classics:  Lc  (liable  boilcux  of  Le 
.Sage;  Don  Quixote;  Paul  et  Virr/iiiie  and  La 
chaumicrc  (1838)  of  Saint-Pierre;  the  Confcs- 
sio)is  of  Rousseau;  the  Contcs  (184U)  of  Nodier; 
and  Lc  voyafie  oi'i  il  rinis  plaira  (IS-IS) .  by  Alfred 
de  Musset  and  P.  J.  Stahl,  His  fame  as  one 
of  the  first  of  illustrators  far  outweighs  his 
reputation  as  a  painter;  but  there  are  two  his- 
torical  jiicturcs  by   iiim  at  Versailles, 

JOHANNSDORF,  yC/hans-dorf,  Alureciit 
VON,  A  German  minnesinger  who  flourished  be- 
tween 1185  and  1209,  and  probably  took  part  in 
the  Crusade  of  1190.  His  love-songs  are  full' 
of  natural  feeling,  mingled  with  a  current  of  re- 
ligious enthusiasm.  Consult  Lachmann  and 
Ilaupt,  Des  Minnesangs  Friihling  (Leipzig, 
1888). 

JOHANNSON,  yoliAn-son,  liARL  Ferdinand 
(18(i0— ).  A  Swedish  philologist,  born  at  ilis- 
tcrliiilt,  and  educated  at  I'psala,  where  he  became 
doceiit  and  afterwards  professor  of  San.skrit  and 
of  comparative  philologj'.  Besides  many  articles 
in  Beszenherriers  lieitriige,  Kuhns  Zeitschrift, 
I  mlo-fiermavische  Forschunf/en,  and  "NorcUsk 
Tidskrift  for  Filologi,  lie  wrote:  De  Dcrivatis 
Verbis  Confractis  Linijua;  Ora;ew  Quwxtiones 
(1880)  ;  Ktifira  ord  oin  dialekter,  iSpecieU.  de 
Orekixka  (1888);  and  Beilriiqe  zur  griechischen 
Sprachkunde   (1890), 

JOHN  (OF.  Jan.  Jean,  Jehan,  Johan,  from 
Lat.  Johannes,  from  Gk.  'ludvpij!,  from  Heb. 
Yohfnifin,  Yahweb  hath  been  gracious).  One  of 
the  disciples  of  .Tesus,  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
first  three  Gosjicls  and  the  Book  of  Acts,  and  gen- 
erally supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  Gospel  and 
Epistles  and  the  Book  of  Revelation  which  bear 
his  name.  His  parents  were  Zebcdee  and  Salome 
(Mark  i.  20;  xv.  40;  cf.  Matt,  xxvii.  56).  The 
mother  was  possibly  sister  of  Mary,  the  mother 
of  .Jesus  (cf.  John  xix.  25  with  Mark  xv.  40). 
Zebedee  was  a  fisherman  of  Bethsaida,  on  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  of  some  means,  as  he  possessed 
boats  and  nets  and  had  hired  servants  (Mark 
i.  19,  20).  .Salome  was  one  who  contributed  to 
Jesus'  support  during  His  ministry  (Mark  xv, 
41).  The  two  brothers,  .James  and  .John,  were 
thus  not  of  the  poorest  class,  yet  probably  re- 
ceived no  more  than  the  ordinary  education  of 
.Jewish  children.  Engaged  in  the  fishing  trade, 
they  probably  knew  something  of  Greek,  as  well 
as  their  native  Aramaic  and  the  Old  Testament 
Hebrew.  When  .Tnlin  the  Baptist  made  his  ap- 
pearance .John  and  his  brother  went  down  from 
Galilee  to  hear  him,  and  attached  themselves  to 
him  as  disciples  (.John  i.  35  sqq.).  \\'hen  .Jesus 
returned  from  His  temptation  in  the  desert,  John, 
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with  Andrew,  brother  of  Simon  Peter,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Baptist,  left  him  and  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Jesus.  Tliey  immediately  sought 
out  their  brothers  and  became  companions  of 
Jesus,  remaining  with  Him  during  His  early 
ministry  in  Judea  (John  i.-iv.  passim).  They  re- 
turned to  their  home  and  usual  occujmtion,  from 
which  Jesus  formallj'  summoned  them  when  He 
opened  His  ministry  in  Galilee  (Mark  i.  19, 
20).  Obeying  the  summons,  they  became  dis- 
ciples in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  remaining 
with  Jesus  to  the  end.  John,  James,  and 
I'eter  were  the  three  disciples  with  whom  Jesus 
was  most  intimate.  With  Andrew  they  make  up 
the  group  of  four  which  heads  each  of  the  three 
lists  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  (Mark  iii.  14-19; 
Matt.  X.  2-4;  Luke  vi.  13-16).  These  three  alone 
witnessed  the  raising  of  Jairus's  daughter,  the 
Transfiguration,  and  the  agony  in  Gethsemane 
(Mark  v.  37;  i.x.  2;  xiv.  33,  and  parallels).  It 
was  John  whose  devotion  to  Jesus  was  so  zealous 
that  lie  rebuked  one  who,  though  not  of  the  com- 
jiany  of  Jesus'  disciples,  was  found  casting  out 
demons  in  His  name  (Mark  ix.  38  sqq. ;  Luke  ix. 
49,  50) .  The  trait  of  character  thus  revealed  gives 
us  a  hint,  possibly,  of  the  reason  for  Jesus' 
designation  of  James  and  Jo)m  as  Boanerges 
(Sons  of  Thunder).  The  same  fiery  zeal  showed 
itself  in  the  desire  (Luke  ix.  54)  to  call  down 
fire  from  heaven  upon  the  Samaritans  who  did 
not  welcome  Jesus.  Near  the  close  of  Jesus' 
ministry  .James  and  John,  prompted  by  their 
mother,  asked  to  be  given  the  seats  of  honor  in 
the  coming  Messianic  kingdom.  Jesus'  reply 
promised  them  only  the  cup  of  sacrificial  service 
as  their  future  portion  (Matt.  xx.  20  .sqq.; 
Mark  x.  35  sqq. ) .  At  the  Last  Supper  John  had 
the  seat  nearest  the  Master,  and  to  him  Jesus 
indicated  privately  which  one  was  the  traitor 
(John  xiii.  23).  He  followed  Jesus  to  the  scene 
of  the  trial  (.John  xviii.  15),  and  as  he  stood 
near  the  cross  Jesus  committed  His  mother  to 
his  care  (John  xix.  25  sqq.).  He  lingered  long 
enough  to  see  the  piercing  of  Jesus'  side  (John 
xix.  35),  and  then  returned  to  the  city,  where 
he  appears  to  have  had  acquaintances  or  rela- 
tives (.John  xviii.  15:  xix.  27).  At  the  news  of 
the  resurrection  he  visited  the  tomb  with  Peter, 
and  entering  in  and  observing  how  the  grave 
clothes  were  arranged,  'he  believed'  (.John  xx. 
1-10).  A  few  days  later  he  returned  to  Galilee, 
where  on  a  certain  morning  he  and  other  dis- 
ciples had  a  vision  of  the  risen  .Jesus  and  were 
given  anew  the  commission  to  carry  on  His  work 
(John  xxi. ;  cf.  Matt,  xxviii.  16-20).  In  the  rec- 
ord of  the  earlv  Church  (in  Acts),  John  appears 
mainly  in  company  with  Peter,  who,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  the  chief  speaker.  Though 
no  words  of  his  during  these  years  are  recorded, 
he  was  evidentlv  prominent  and  influential  (cf. 
Acts  iii.  1-4,  I'l:  iv.  13.  19;  viii.  14).  Paul 
speaks  of  him  (Gal.  ii.  9)  as  one  of  the  'pillars' 
of  the  Church  in  .Jerusalem,  who  at  the  time  of 
the  Council  of  Jerusalem  (.\cts  xv. ;  Gal.  ii. 
1-10).  with  .James  (the  .Just)  and  Peter,  gave 
Paul  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  and  recognized 
the  value  of  his  work  among  the  Gentiles.  This 
was  about  a.d.  49-50.  about  twenty  years  after 
the  crucifixion.  Henceforth  the  New  Testament 
record  is  silent  as  to  .John's  career.  Whether 
he  was  present  in  Jerusalem  at  Paul's  last  visit 
(.\cts  xxi.  17)  is  unknown.  The  Apocalypse 
(see  ReveL/Vtion)  ,  supposed  to  have  been  written 


by  him  (cf.  i.  1,  4,  9;  xxii.  8),  gives  us  no  cer- 
tain clew  as  to  its  date  or  his  circumstances  at 
the  time.  \\  ith  the  Gospel  (q.v. )  it  presupposes 
a  circle  of  hearers  among  whom  the  Apostle  was 
inlluential,  and  locates  them  in  Asia  Minor.  The 
Apocalypse  itself  was  written  from  Patmos, 
where  the  writer  was  "on  account  of  the  Word 
of  God  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus."  Ancient 
tradition  has  interpreted  this  as  an  experience 
of  sufl'ering  due  to  persecution,  but  this  is  not 
certain.  To  fill  in  the  gap  between  the  state- 
n)ents  in  Acts  and  Galatians,  and  the  conditions 
presupposed  in  the  Gospel,  Epistles,  and  .Apoca- 
lypse, we  must  suppose  that  at  some  time  be- 
tween A.D.  50  and  70  John  left  Jerusalem  to  labor 
elsewhere,  and  finally,  probably  after  Paul's 
death,  came  to  the  Province  of  Asia,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  residing  chiefly 
at  Ephesus.  During  his  residence  in  .\sia  he 
wrote  his  Gospel,  Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse, 
all  addressed  to  readers  belonging  to  the  same 
general  circle  of  churches.  John  is  said  by 
Eusebius  {Hist.  Eccles.,  III.,  xviii.,  xx.,  xxiii., 
partly  based  on  Irenaeus)  to  have  been  banished 
to  Patmos  bj'  Doniitian  (a.d.  81-96),  then  to 
have  removed  to  Ephesus  by  permission  of  Nerva 
( 90-98 ) ,  and  to  have  lived  on  until  some  time 
in  Trajan's  reign  (98-117).  At  Ephesus  he  was 
widely  known  and  loved.  Among  his  disciples 
was  Polycarp,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  who 
greatly  influenced  Irenaeus  in  his  youth  (Ircn. 
ad  Florinum,  in  Euseb.,  Eist.  Eccles.,  V.,  xx.). 
Here  he  also  had  to  oppose  the  heretical  teach- 
ings of  C'erinthus  (Iren..  Contra  Bwres.,  111.,  iii. 
4).  The  presence  of  dangerous  heresy  led  him 
to  write  the  Ciospel.  According  to  the  old  legend 
in  the  Muratorian  Canon,  he  did  this  in  con- 
junction with  fellow-disciples,  all  contributing 
of  their  reminiscences,  but  John  alone  doing  the 
writing.  In  extreme  old  age  his  oft-repeated 
exhortation  was,  "Little  children,  love  one  an- 
other" (so  Jerome,  Com.  in  Gal.,  vi.  10).  An- 
other story  is  told  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  of 
his  reclaiming  the  chief  of  a  robber  band  from 
his  evil  life.  According  to  Pol.ycrates,  Bishop 
of  Ephesus  (c.190),  he  died  and  was  buried  at 
Ephesus.  Later  legend  aflirmed  that  he  was  not 
really  dead,  but  that  the  earth  above  his  body 
rose  and  fell  with  his  breathing.  For  litera- 
ture, see  article  .John,  Gospel  of. 

JOHN  THE  Baptist.  The  forerunner  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  sources  on  which  we  depend  for 
our  knowledge   of  the  man  and   his   work   are: 

(1)  The  sections  of  the  Gospels  especially  devot- 
ed to  a  description  of  him  and  his  ministry.  Of 
these  the  accounts  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  relate 
chiefly  to  his  career  up  to  the  baptism  of  Jesus, 
while  the  account  of  the  fourth  Gospel  is  con- 
cerned mainly  with  John's  relation  to  .Jesus 
after  the  baptism  of  the  latter.  (2)  The  inci- 
dental notices  of  the  Baptist  in  the  Gospels,  either 
by  the  Evangelists  themselves  or  in  their  reports 
of  .Jesus'  words.      (3)    Tlie  account  of  Josephus 

{.Int.,  xviii.  5,  2).  From  these  various  sources 
we  learn  that  .John  the  Baptist  was  bom  about 
six  months  before  Jesus,  in  a  town  in  the  hill 
country  of  Judea.  The  name  of  the  town  is  not 
given.  The  parents  were  of  priestly  stock,  and 
full  of  anxious  thought  and  earnest  expectation 
concerning  the  future  of  Israel.  To  this  only 
child,  born  in  their  old  age  and  looked  upon  as 
a   gift    of   .Jehovah,   thev   gave   the   name   John 
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(Hebrew  Johancn,  'Jeliovali  is  gracious').  Nat- 
urally, he  was  veil  instructed  in  the  religious 
literature  of  Israel.  To  what  exent,  if  at  all, 
he  was  initiated  into  the  priestly  life  we  are 
not  told.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  messengers 
sent  to  him  by  the  Jerusalem  authorities  were 
certain  priests  and  Lcvites.  as  though  tliese  were 
best  fitted  to  c\amine  him  (.lolin  i.  19).  The 
greater  part  of  his  early  manhood  was  spent  in 
retirement,  in  tlie  quiet  of  tlic  wilderiips>.  liut 
at  last,  as  in  the  case  of  the  propliels  of  old,  the 
'Word  of  the  Lord'  (Luke  iii.  2)  came  to  him, 
and  he  issued  from  his  retirement  with  a  message 
such  as  Israel  had  not  heard  for  centuiies.  ( For 
the  date,  sec  New  Testa.me.xt  Chro.nology.) 
The  scene  of  his  tirst  public  njipearance  was  in 
the  Lower  .Jordan  Valley,  and  the  wild  slopes  of 
Northeastern  Judea  (Matt.  iii.  1:  Mark  i.  4; 
Luke  iii.  3).  Here,  clad  in  lidmcly  garli.  eating 
the  simplest  diet,  he  began  his  public  ministry, 
crying,  "Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord"  (Mark 
i.  2).  Hearers  soon  began  to  throng  about  him, 
the  whole  country  was  agitated,  and  even  from 
Galilee  the  crowds  gathered  to  bear  tlie  great 
preacher. 

The  message  of  the  preacher  was  not  a  honeyed 
one.  Like  the  prophets  of  old,  his  summons  was 
"Repent!"  Righteousness  was  the  one  thing  need- 
ful. For  it  was  a  time  of  crisis.  The  axe  was 
already  laid  to  the  tree:  the  chalF  of  tlie  tliresh- 
ing-lloor  was  aliout  to  be  burned.  'The  Day  of 
Jehovah'  foretold  by  the  prophets  was  at  hand 
(Matt.  iii.  2,  7,  10;  Mark  i.  4;  Luke  iii.  3,  7-9). 
Nothing  but  a  thorough  repentance,  a  new  moral 
condition,  could  save  Israel  from  doom.  What 
made  this  message  so  startling  was  its  stern  ap- 
plication to  Israel,  the  chosen  people.  The  Mes- 
sianic age  was  not  painted  in  glowing  colors  as 
a  glorious  triumph  of  Israel  over  her  enemies. 
No  false  trust  in  tlie  boasted  descent  irom  Abra- 
ham was  jjcrmitled  to  bliiul  the  eyes  or  dull  the 
conscience.  .The  Messianic  age  was  to  be  ushered 
in  by  judgment — a  judgment  that  was  to  sift 
Israel  herself  first  of  all.  Only  a  new,  purified, 
righteous  Israel  could  hope  to  meet  and  greet 
that  age  with  confidence.  This  coming  dispensa- 
tion held  a  large  place  in  .lohn's  thought.  To 
the  many  inquiries  as  to  who  lie  claimed  to  be. 
his  reply  was:  "[  am  only  the  herald,  only  the 
voice  that  prpp:ire3  the  way;  the  greater  one  is 
to  follow ;  one  lor  wlioni  I  am  luiworthy  even  to 
do  a  slave's  service"  (Matt.  iii.  11.  12;  Mark 
i.  7:  Luke  iii.  1.5-lS).  And  it  was  doubtless  with 
reference  to  this  impending  age  that  .John  in- 
stituted the  rite  of  baptism,  which  is  not  inaptly 
termed  'a  baptism  of  re|)entance  to  the  remis- 
sion of  sins.'  The  symbol  was  somewliat  com- 
mon in  .Jewish  circles.  Ceremonial  lustrations 
with  water  wer.';  frequently  practiced.  But  .John's 
baptism  was  no  ordinary  lustration.  The  requi- 
site to  receiving  it  was  a  confession  of  sin.  and 
the  baptized  one  arose  from  the  water  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  new  Israel,  repentant,  hoping  for  for- 
giveness, and  thus  ready  to  meet  the  Messianic 
age,  which  to  such  would  be  an  age  of  blessing, 
not  of  judgment. 

The  multitudes  that  came  to  hear  the  Baptist 
were  of  two  opinions.  Some  refused  to  admit 
the  reality  of  his  mission,  and  would  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  lis  baptism.  Of  such  a  mind  were 
the  higher  classes.  The  humbler  classes,  on  the 
other  hand,  welcomed  him  as  a  true  prophet;  and 
many  of  them,  even  those  most  despised  and  sin- 


ful, took  his  message  to  heart  and  were  bap- 
tized (Luke  vii.  29,  30,  33;  Matt.  .\xi.  31,  32). 
For  months,  possibly  a  yeai',  John  continued  this 
work,  not  always  in  the  same  place,  but  never 
far  from  the  Jordan,  lie  organized  a  bo<ly  of 
disciples,  and  prescribed  for  them  certain  regu- 
lations touching  prayer  and  fasting  (ilatt.  xi. 
1  sqq. ;  Luke  viii.  18  scjq.,  xi.  1;  v.  33;  Jlark  ii. 
IS  si|q.,  vi.  2'J).  In  the  course  of  his  ministry — 
uiuli'r  what  circumstances  it  is  not  stated — li"^ 
rebuked  Herod  Antipas,  Tetrarch  of  (Jalilce  and 
Perca,  for  his  adulterous  marriage  with  llciodias, 
the  wife  of  his  brother  Philip.  For  this  Herod, 
under  the  pretext  that  John's  large  following 
made  him  a  menace  to  the  public  welfare,  iiii- 
prisoned  him.  During  his  captivity  his  dis- 
ciples had  free  access  to  him,  and  even  Herod 
delighted  to  hear  his  teachings.  Fiiiall,v.  at  the 
defiiiile  request  of  llerodias,  he  was  beheaded  at 
the  castle  of  Maclucrus  (ilark  vi.  17-2!);  Matt. 
xiv.  3-12;  Luke  ii.  19,  20;  cf.  the  accounts  of 
Joscphus).  It  seems  likely  that  John's  disciples 
continued  their  organization  for  some  years  at 
least.  Twenty  or  more  years  later  Christians 
were  found  even  in  Asia  Jlinor  who  had  been 
baptized  according  to  John's  institution,  not  in 
the  more  specifically  Christian  way  (.\cts  xviii. 
25;  xix.  3,  4).  In  otlier  words,  they  had  been 
baptized  simply  in  refi'icnce  to  repentance  froin 
sin,  but  lint  with  the  ciiipliasis  on  the  Messi:iiiic 
era  as  already  ushered  in  and  partly  realizeil  in 
the  ^lessianic  work  of  Jesus  (cf.  Acts  i.  5: 
xi.  16). 

As  to  the  relation  cf  .John  to  .Jesus,  it  is  not 
likely  that  there  was  any  intimate  acquaintance 
between  them  before  their  |niblic  work  began 
(.John  i.  31),  though  their  mothers  were  related 
(Luke  i.  30).  liut  the  report  of  the  gre:it  excite- 
meiit  in  the  Lower  .Jordan  ViiUey  readied  Naz;i- 
reth.  and  in  due  time  among  those  presentiii;.; 
themselves  for  l)aptisni  was  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
The  work  of  .John  had  summoned  Him  to  His 
life  work.  The  Baptist  discerned  that  there 
stood  before  him  no  ordinary  person,  and  he  was 
unwilling  to  baptize  the  candidate;  but  yielded 
at  .Jesus'  reasoning  that  "so  it  is  becoming  to  us 
to  fulfill  all  righteousness"  (Matt.  iii.  14.  \5). 
Possiblv  oiilv  to  .John  and  .Jesus  was  the  baptism 
of  .Jesus  with  the  Spirit  visible  (Mark  i.  10,  11  ; 
Matt.  iii.  Ifl.  17;  Luke  iii.  21,  '22;  cf.  John  i. 
32-34).  Though  thus  ushered  into  His  public 
ministry  by  .John,  .Jesus  seems  to  have  had  little 
converse  with  him  subsequently  (yet  cf.  John 
iii.  20).  Nevertheless,  .Jesus  ever  recognized 
the  greatness  of  John's  work  and  character.  In 
his  opinion  .lohn  was  no  'reed  shaken  with  the 
wind,'  but  a  prophet,  the  last  in  the  great  suc- 
cession. He  WIS  the  greatest  of  mortals  (!M;itt. 
xi.  7-1.5;  Luke  vii.  24-2S ;  xvi.  10).  He  came  in 
the  '.way  of  righteousness'  (Matt.  xxi.  32),  and 
the  result  of  his  work  was  that  m;iny  were  seek- 
ing to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  by  force 
(Matt.  xi.  32).  His  -witness  was  a  witness  to  the 
truth,  for  he  was  a  'burning  and  shining  light' 
(.John  v.  33-35).  More  than  all  this,  he  was  the 
one  definitely  predicted  in  Mai.  iii.  1  as  the 
Elias  who  was  to  come  (ifark  ix.  13;  Matt.  xvii. 
12).  These  statements  show  conclusively  that 
.Jesus  recognized  in  .John  His  forenmnor.  whose 
duty  it  was  tn  prepare  for  His  greater  ministry. 
Such  preparation  was  accomplished  in  two  ways. 
On  the  one  hand  the  general  awakening  of  the 
moral  sense  of  Israel  by  the  Baptist's  preaching 
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made  Jesus'  profouuder  and  higher  message 
more  readily  and  easily  apprehended.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  deliuite  designation  of  Jesus  as 
the  Messiah — the  Lamb  who  takes  away  the 
world's  sin — to  a  few  choice  spirits  among  his 
followers  led  these  to  Jesus  as  the  first  and  truest 
of  His  disciples  (John  i.  29  sqq. ) .  Notwithstand- 
ing Jesus'  testimony  to  John's  greatness  and 
recognition  of  him  as  His  forerunner,  He  taught 
that  John's  conception  of  His  mission  was  not 
altogether  adequate.  The  'least  in  the  kingdom' 
— i.e.  the  lunnblest  one  of  those  who  entered 
the  kingdom  along  the  lines  of  Jesus'  message 
of  the  Heavenly  Father  and  His  love — was  on  a 
higher  plane  than  John  the  Baptist  (ilatt.  xi. 
11;  Luke  vii.  28).  John's  prophetic  gift  and 
calling  did  not  make  him  infallible.  His  view 
of  the  ilcssianic  age  saw  it  mainly  as  one  of 
judgment,  sifting,  and  punishment.  .Jesus,  with 
just  as  great  an  insistence  on  righteousness,  pro- 
claimed it  in  a  gospel  of  glad  tidings  as  an 
epoch  of  release  from  bondage,  an  era  of  comfort 
to  the  weary,  a  welcome  to  the  Father's  house. 
To  .John  the  judgment  was  in  the  foreground,  to 
Jesus  it  was  still  in  the  distant  future.  John 
did  not  advance  beyond  the  old  doctrine;  Jesus 
fulfilled  this  and  opened  a  new  era  (Matt.  ix. 
1117;  Mark  ii.  21,  22).  Jesus  trusted  the  spir- 
itual discernment  of  John  to  discover  these  truths 
wlien  He  sent  back  his  messengers  with  His 
re|)ly  to  their  master  in  prison  (Matt.  xi.  1-6; 
Luke  xi.  18-23).  John  baptized  with  water  to 
repentance,  but  .Jesus'  work  led  to  the  baptism 
with  the  Spirit  (Acts  i.  5;  xi.  16).  Consult  the 
various  lives  of  Christ,  and  Kohler,  Johannes 
clcr  Tdiifer  (Halle,  1884)  ;  Reynolds,  .John  the 
Baptist   (London,  1888). 

JOHN.  The  name  of  twenty-three  popes. 
— John  L.  Pope  523-526,  a  native  of  Tuscany. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  pontificate  except  his 
heading  an  embassy  to  the  Emperor  .Justin  II. 
at  Constantinople,  at  the  request  of  Theodoric, 
in  regard  to  the  execution  of  an  Imperial  edict 
:;gainst  the  Arians.  On  his  return  he  was  im- 
prisoned by  Theodoric,  who  was  dissatisfied  with 
Ihe  result  of  his  mission,  and  died  in  captivity. — 
.(oiix  II..  Pope  532-535.  A  Roman.  Mereurius  by 
name.  He  appealed  to  Athalarie,  King  of  the 
Goths,  for  aid  in  putting  down  simony,  which 
was  fearfully  prevalent.  His  letters  are  in 
Migne,  Patrologia  Latina.  Ixvi. — .Joiix  III..  Pope 
560-573.— John  IV.,  Pope  640-642.  -a  Dalmatian 
by  birth.  He  condemned  the  Monothelites.  and 
insisted  that  Honorius  I.  had  not  sanctioned 
Ibeir  doctrine. — .Joiix  V.,  Pope  685-686.  a  Syrian, 
the  first  of  several  popes  of  Eastern  birth,  who 
owed  their  election  to  the  influence  of  the  e.xarchs. 
He  had  been  sent  by  Pope  Agatho  as  his  legate 
to  the  sixth  general  council. — .JoHX  VI.,  Pope 
701-705.  a  Greek.  He  decided  the  prolonged  con- 
flict between  Saint  Wilfrid  of  York  and  the  See 
of  Canterbury  in  the  former's  favor.  His  letters 
are  in  !Migne.  Patrolofjia  Latina,  Ixxxix. — JoH.v 
VII..  Pope  705-707.  the  immediate  successor  of 
the  preceding.— .John  "VTIL,  Pope  872-882.  A 
Roman  by  birth  and  .Archdeacon  of  Rome  before 
his  elevation.  He  supported  the  claim  of  Charles 
the  Bald  to  the  Empire  and  crowned  him  in  875; 
two  years  later  he  upheld  his  disputed  right  in  a 
great  synod  at  Ravenna.  The  incursions  of  the 
Saracens  in  Lower  Italy  gave  him  much  trouble, 
and  after  strenuously  opposing  any  compromise 


with  them,  he  was  obliged  to  purchase  exemption 
from  their  attacks  by  a  yearly  tribute.  He  made 
a  determined  attempt  to  reunite  the  Eastern 
Church  with  Rome,  but  was  defeated  by  the 
crafty  stubbornness  of  Photius  ( q.v. ) .  His  nu- 
merous letters  are  in  Migne,  Patrologia  Latina, 
cxxvi.  Consult  for  the  Eastern  negotiations,  Her- 
genrother,  Photins,  Patriarch  von  C'onstantinopel 
^Regensburg,  1867). 

John  IX.,  Pope  898-900.  A  Benedictine,  the 
candidate  of  the  Fi'ankish  party.  His  position 
amid  the  troubles  of  the  time  was  very  insecure, 
and,  though  a  zealous  man,  he  accomplished  lit- 
tle except  the  rehabilitation  of  his  predecessor 
Formosus. — John  X.,  Pope  914-928.  A  native  of 
Romagna,  he  became  Archbishop  of  Ravenna  in 
005,  and  was  raised  to  the  Papacy  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Theodora's  faction.  But  he  disappointed 
their  expectations  by  striving  to  render  his  tem- 
poral power  independent  of  any  party.  He  de- 
feated the  Saracens  in  person,  and  attempted  a 
reconciliation  with  the  Eastern  Church.  He  was 
imprisoned,  and  finally  murdered  by  Marozia, 
daughter  of  Theodora,  in  the  way  of  whose  am- 
bitious designs  he  stood.  His  letters  are  in 
Migne,  cxxxii. — .John  XL,  Pope  931-936,  the  sou 
of  Marozia  by  her  first  husband,  Alberic.  She 
and  her  other  son.  Alberic  II.,  practically  ruled, 
leaving  none  but  purely  sacerdotal  functions  to 
the  Pope. — John  XII. .  Pope  955-964.  the  son  of 
Alberic  II.,  elected  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  His 
name  w-as  Octaviac :  he  was  the  first  to  introduce 
the  practice  of  adopting  a  new  name.  He  gained 
the  support  of  Otho  I.,  whom  he  crowned  Em- 
peror in  902,  but  fell  out  with  him  afterwards, 
and,  in  consequence  of  many  grievous  accusations, 
was  threatened  with  deposition.  He  conquered 
his  opponents,  but  died  soon  afterwards. — John 
XIIL,  Pope  065-972.  He  was  Bishop  of  Xarni 
before  his  choice  as  the  candidate  of  Otho  I.  for 
the  Papacy.  By  his  influence  with  the  Emperor, 
John  recovered  Ravenna  and  the  rest  of  the 
patrimoninm  Petri.  He  cro\vned  Otho's  young 
son  as  associate  in  the  Empire,  and  aided  in  pro- 
curing for  him  the  hand  of  the  Greek  Princess 
Theophano.  His  letters  are  in  Migne,  Patrologia 
Latina,  cxxxv. — .John  XIV.,  Pope  983-984,  pre- 
viously Bishop  of  Pavia  and  Chancellor  of  Otho  II. 
When  the  Emperor  died  and  his  wife.  Theophano, 
left  Rome,  .John  was  helpless.  Boniface  VIL, 
who  had  seized  the  Papacy  on  the  death  of  Otho 
I.,  and  had  then  fled  to  Constantinople  in  fear  of 
the  Counts  of  Tuscuhun,  now  returned  and  im- 
prisoned him  in  the  Castle  of  Sant'  Angelo,  where 
he  was  done  to  death  four  months  later.  Consult 
Floss,  Die  Papstirahl  untcr  den  Ottonen,  (Frei- 
burg, 1S58).  .\nother  John  is  included  in  some 
lists  of  the  popes  as  the  immediate  successor  of 
Boniface,  but  according  to  modern  investigations 
he  has  no  claim  to  the  title.  His  inclusion  has 
introduced  a  confusion  into  the  numbering  of  the 
later  .Johns. 

John  XV.,  Pope  985-906,  elevated  by  Crescen- 
tius  and  his  party,  and  completely  under  their 
influence.  After  his  death.  Otho  III.  caused  the 
election  of  his  own  kinsm.in  Bruno,  as  Gregory 
v..  but  on  the  Emperor's  departure  he  was  driven 
out  by  Creseentius,  who  in  997  .set  up  .John 
Philajathus,  a  native  of  the  Greek  Province  of 
Calabria,  as  -John  XVI.  He  was  overthrown  by 
the  return  of  the  Emperor,  and  treated  with  a 
cruelty  which  he  did  not  long  survive. — John 
XVII.,  Pope  for  a  few  months  in   1003. — John 
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XVIII.,  1003-09.  He  allecteJ  a  temporary  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Church  of  Constantinople,  and 
left  the  name  of  a  learned  and  jjious  man.  He  is 
said  to  have  retired  to  a  monastery  to  end  his  days, 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  driven  out 
by  the  son  of  Crescentius. — Joiix  XIX.,  Pojia 
1024-33,  a  Roman  of  the  familj'  of  the  counts  of 
Tusculum.  He  succeeded  his  brother,  Benedi<t 
VIII.  He  attempted  to  consolidate  the  renewed 
union  with  the  East  by  conceding  to'  the  Pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  in  a  sense,  the  title 
of  Ecumenical;  but  the  feeling  of  Western  Chris- 
tendom was  so  strong  against  the  concession 
that  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  it,  and  the 
breach  became  wider  than  ever.  He  crowned  the 
Enipe -or  Conrad  II.  in  the  presence  of  the  Eng- 
lisli  iving  Canute.  His  letters  are  in  Jligne, 
Patrologia  Latina,  c.\I. — John  XX.,  often  called 
John  XXI.,  Pope  1270-77,  a  Spaniard.  Peter  by 
name,  made  Cardinal-Bishop  of  Frascati  in  1273. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  especially  in 
philosophy  and  medicine.  He  left  some  treatises 
which  are  interesting  contributions  to  the  history 
of  mediaeval  medicine.  His  enemies  accused  him 
of  dealing  in  magic  arts,  and  considered  his  death 
by  the  fall  of  a  ceiling  as  a  judgment. 

John  XXII.,  Pope  1316-'34,  .lacqucs  d'Euse,  a 
native  of  Cabors,  made  Bishop  of  I'rcjus  in  1300 
and  Cardinal-Bishop  of  Porto  in  1312.  He  was 
chosen  Pope  after  a  vacancy  of  two  years,  and 
fixed  his  residence  at  Avignon.  .-Kttempting  to 
carry  out,  in  very  altered  circumst:inces,  the  vast 
and  comprehensive  policy  of  Gregory  VII.  and 
Innocent  III.,  he  interposed  in  the  contest  for 
the  Imperial  crown  between  Louis  of  Bavaria 
and  Frederick  of  Austria,  in  favor  of  the  latter. 
He  was  involved  in  several  other  controversies  of 
a  more  theological  nature;  that  on  the  poverty 
of  Christ,  which  sprang  up  among  the  Francis- 
cans (see  Fr.\ticellians)  was  partly  connecteil 
with  support  given  by  the  recalcitrant  members  of 
the  order  to  Louis.  His  opinion  that  the  just 
would  not  be  admitted  to  the  beatific  vision  until 
the  general  resurrection  was  vigorously  opposed  by 
many  theologians,  and  he  retracted  it  before  bis 
death.  He  endeavored  to  propagate  the  Christian 
faith  in  the  most  distant  lands,  and  to  promote 
a  crusade,  in  which  he  was  hindered  by  the  con- 
stantly divided  state  of  Christendom.  He  col- 
lected large  sums  for  the  treasury  of  the  Church, 
but  his  own  life  was  simple  and  ascetic.  Con- 
sult: Verlaque,  Jean  XXIL.  sa  rie  et  ses  auurcs 
(Paris,  1883)  :  .Souchon.  Die  Papstn<ihlen  vun 
Bonifaz  VIII.  Ms  Urban  VI.  (Brunswick,  1888)  ; 
Friedensburg,  Lvrliriij  der  Ilni/er  vnd  Friedrieh 
ron  Oe.iterrcich  (Gottingen,  1877). — •John' 
XXIII..  Pope  141015,  Baldassarre  Cossa.  of  a 
noble  Neapolitan  family.  He  was  made  cardinal 
in  1402.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Pisa,  and  in  the  effort  to  terminate  the 
great  schism  by  the  elevation  of  Pietro  Philargi 
as  Alexander  V.  On  Alexander's  death  he  was 
chosen  by  the  same  dubious  authority.  He  called 
the  Council  of  Constance  (  q.v. ).  by  whicli  he  was 
deposed.  He  fled,  but  was  captured  and  impris- 
oned for  foTir  years,  imtil  he  was  released  by  the 
inter\'ention  of  his  successor,  Martin  V.,  who 
made  him  dean  of  the  Sacred  College.  He  died 
and  was  buried  in  Florence. 

JOHN  I.,  ZiMiscES  (92.5-976).  A  Byzantine 
Emperor,  nfi907<).  His  uncle.  Nicephorus  Phocas, 
■who  had  nmunted  the  throne  by  his  aid.  gave  him 
the  chief  military  command  in  the  Empire.    He 


ably  seconded  the  Emperor  in  his  victorious  cam- 
paigns against  the  Saracens.  John  learned,  how- 
(\er,  that  tliere  was  a  conspiracy  headed  by  an- 
other uncle  to  deprive  him  of  his  power;  so,  to 
inevent  liis  own  downfall,  he  murdered  the  Em- 
peror, and  he  himself  mounted  tlie  throne.  Dur- 
ing his  reign  war  was  waged  successfully  against 
the  Russians,  Saracens,  and  B\ilgarians.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  been  poisoned  while  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  campaign  in  Syria. 

JOHN  II.,  CoM.xEXVS  (lOSS-1143).  A  By- 
zantine Emperor  called  'the  (iuod.'  He  succeeded 
liis  father,  Alexius,  on  the  throne  in  1118.  He 
won  many  victories  in  his  wars  against  the 
Turks  in  Asia  and  against  the  Servians  and  the 
Hungarians  in  Europe,  but  his  administration 
was  weak,  and  his  whole  government  enfeebled 
]iy  corruption. 

JOHN  V.     Byzantine  emperor.    See  Palbolo- 

GU.S. 

JOHN  VI.,  Byzantine  emperor.  See  Canta- 
cuze.nl  s. 

JOHN  VII.,  VIII.  Byzantine  emperors.  See 
Pal.eologus. 

JOHN  I.  (1350-95).  King  of  .\ragon  and  son 
of  Peter  IV.,  whom  he  succeeded  on  the  throne 
in  1387.  He  maintained  a  school  of  troubadours 
at  his  Court. 

JOHN  (1513-71).  Margrave  of  Brandenburg- 
Ktistrin,  .second  son  of  the  Elector  Joachim  I. 
of  Brandenburg.  He  was  better  known  as  Hans 
of  KUstrin,  from  one  of  the  possessions  which 
he  secured  upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  !535. 
In  1537  he  introduced  the  Protestant  religion 
into  his  dominions,  and  the  next  year  joined  th5 
Schmalkaldic  League,  though  with  the  express 
stipulation  that  it  should  be  for  the  purpose  of 
])rotecting  religious  belief  and  not  for  political 
reasons.  Consequently,  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
Schmalkaldic  War  he  joined  the  Emperor  Charles 
v.  and  took  an  important  part  in  the  battle  of 
Miihlberg,  where  the  Imperial  forces  gained  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  Protestant  princes 
(1547).  -At  Icngtli  realizing  the  mistake  he  had 
made,  lie  went  over  to  the  Elector  Maurice  of 
Saxony,  and  exerted  himself  on  the  Protestant 
side  during  the  treaty-making  at  Passau  (1552). 
Internal  peace  once  more  restored  to  (Jerman}',  he 
accompanied  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  in  his 
French  campaign,  and  took  part  in  the  unsuccess- 
ful siege  of  Metz.  His  chief  title  to  fame,  how- 
ever rests  in  (he  ability  with  which  he  governed 
his  lands.  He  restrained  tlu'  nubility,  cleared 
the  country  of  highway  robbers,  extended  its 
frontiers,  and  encouraged  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  industries. 

JOHN  I.  (13.58-90).  King  of  Castile  from 
1379  to  1390.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  his  f.ither,  Henry  II.  To  defeat  the 
schemes  of  .John  of  Gaunt  (q.v. ),  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, who  had  assumed  the  title  of  King  of 
Castile,  and  of  Ferdinand  of  Portugal,  he  at- 
tacked Portugal.  Ferdinand  submitted  in  1382, 
and  made  peace  by  giving  his  daiighter  Beatrice, 
the  heiress  of  Portugal,  to  .John.  On  Ferdinand's 
death  .John  airain  made  war  upon  Portugal  in 
support  of  the  claims  of  Beatrice,  and  later 
fought  against  .John  I.,  who  had  been  elected 
King  of  that  country,  but  failed  the  first  time 
on  account  of  a  pestilence,  and  the  second  time 
was  defeated  at  Aljubarotta,  in  1385. 
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JOHN   (c.l  167-1210).     King  of  England  from 

1199  to  1216.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Henry  II.  by  his  wife,  Eleanor  of  Guienne,  and 
was  l)orn  probably  on  December  24,  1167.  His 
lather  called  him  "Lackland'  early,  probably,  be- 
cause Henry  had  divided  his  dominions  among 
his  elder  sons,  and  thus  left  .John  without  a  por- 
tion. .John  was  appointed  in  a  council,  held  at 
Oxford  in  1177,  King  of  Ireland,  and  in  April, 
1185,  he  went  over  to  take  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, but  ruled  so  badly  that  he  was  recalled  the 
following  September.  .John  united  with  his 
brothers  in  their  repeated  rebellions  against  their 
father,  and  it  was  the  sudden  communication 
of  the  news  of  his  having  joined  his  brother 
Kichard's  uprising  that  caused  the  death  of 
Henry.  When  Richard  I.  succeeded  to  the  crown, 
he  conferred  upon  his  young  brother  earldoms 
which  amounted  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  King- 
dom. This  did  not.  however,  prevent  .John  from 
endeavoring  to  seize  the  crown  during  Richard's 
captivity.  .John  was,  nevertheless,  pardoned  on 
Richard's  return  and  treated  with  great  clem- 
ency, and  is  said  to  have  been  designated  by  his 
brother  on  his  deathbed  as  his  successor.  .John 
hastened,  at  his  brother's  death,  to  obtain  the 
support  of  the  Continental  barons,  and  then  re- 
turned to  England,  being  crowned  at  Westmin- 
ster ilay  27,  1199.  Arthur  (q.v.),  the  son  of 
his  elder  brother  Geoffrey,  was,  according  to 
modem  laws  of  heredity,  the  lawful  heir  to  the 
cro\^-n,  but  at  this  time  the  rules  of  succession 
to  the  cro\\Ti  were  still  imperfect.  The  claims 
of  Arthur  were  supported  by  the  King  of  France, 
but  John  bought  off  the   latter's   influence.     In 

1200  he  obtained  a  divorce  from  his  first  wife, 
Avice  of  Gloucester,  and  married  Isabella  of 
Angouleme,  who  was  betrothed  to  Hugh  le  Brun, 
son  of  Hugh,  Count  of  La  ilarche.  one  of  his  vas- 
sals. In  revenge  Le  Brun  stirred  up  the  nobles 
of  Poitou  against  him,  and  embraced  the  cause  of 
young  Arthur.  In  the  war  which  ensued.  Arthur, 
who  was  again  assisted  by  France,  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  confined  in  the  Castle  of  Rouen, 
where,  according  to  tradition,  he  was  put  to 
death.  As  a  result  of  the  war,  the  English  mon- 
arch lost  to  Philip  Augustus  of  France  Xorniandy, 
Touraine,  Maine,  Anjou.  and  Poitou.  In  1207 
John  quarreled  with  the  Pope  concerning  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  new  .\rchbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and.  as  a  result,  the  Kingdom  was  placed  under 
an  interdict  in  1208;  John  in  return  confiscated 
the  property  of  the  clergy  who  obeyed  the  inter- 
dict, and  banished  the  bishops.  He  also  com- 
pelled William,  King  of  Scotland,  who  had 
joined  his  enemies,  to  do  him  homage  (1209), 
put  down  a  rebellion  in  Ireland  (1210),  and  sub- 
dued Llewelyn,  the  independent  Prince  of  Wales 
(1211).  The  Pope,  in  1212.  solemnly  deposed 
John,  and  absolved  his  subjects  from  their  al- 
legiance, and  commissioned  Philip  Augustus  of 
France  to  execute  his  sentence.  .John,  denounced 
by  the  Church,  and  hated  for  his  cruelty  and 
tyranny  by  his  subjects,  found  his  position  un- 
tenable, and  was  compelled,  in  1213,  to  make 
abject  submission  to  Rome,  and  to  hold  his  king- 
dom as  a  fief  of  the  Papacy.  Philip  Augustus, 
nevertheless,  proceeded  with  his  scheme  of  in- 
vasion, though  no  longer  approved  by  Rome;  but 
the  French  fleet  was  totally  defeated  in  the  har- 
bor of  Damme.  Subsequent  events,  however, 
proved  more  favorable  to  France,  and  John's 
strength  was  crushed  in  1214  by  the  defeat  at 


Bouvines  (q.v.).  At  length  the  English  barona 
saw  the  opportunity  to  end  the  tyranny  of  -John; 
they  drew  up  a  petition  demanding  the  redress  of 
abuses  in  the  government  and  the  administration 
of  justice  and  the  issuance  of  a  charter  of  liber- 
ties modeled  on  that  of  Henry  I.  This  was  re- 
jected by  the  King,  and  became  the  signal  for 
war.  The  array  of  the  barons  assembled  at  Stam- 
ford and  marched  to  London;  they  met  the  King 
at  Ruiraymede,  and  on  .June  1.5.  1215,  was  signed 
the  great  charter.  Magna  Charta  (q.v.),  the 
basis  of  the  English  Constitution.  The  Pope 
soon  after  annulled  the  charter,  and  the  war 
broke  out  again.  The  barons  now  called  over 
the  Dauphin  of  France  to  be  their  leader,  and 
I.ouis  landed  near  Sandwich.  May  21,  1216.  In 
crossing  the  Welland  .John  lost  his  regalia  and 
treasures  and  part  of  his  baggage  and  array.  He 
was  taken  ill,  and  died  at  Newark  Castle  October 
19,  1216.  Consult:  Xorgate.  England  Under  the 
Angevin  Kings  (London.  1887);  Stubbs,  Consti- 
tutional History  of  England,  vol.  i.  (6th  ed., 
Oxford,  1897)  ;  Pauli.  Gesehichte  von  England, 
vol  iii.  (Haraburg.  1853)  ;  Xorgate,  John  Lack- 
land  (Xew  York,  1902). 

JOHN  II.  (1319-64).  King  of  France  from 
1350  to  1364,  surnamed  the  Good.  He  succeeded 
his  father.  Philip  VI.  of  Valois,  in  1350.  and 
commenced  his  reign  by  acts  of  despotism  and 
cruelty.  The  English,  in  1356,  invaded  France, 
and  .John  was  defeated  by  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  at  Poitiers  ( q.v. ) .  He  was  carried  to 
Bordeaux  and  then  to  London,  where  he  was 
a  prisoner  until  October  25.  1300.  His  ran- 
som was  fixed  by  a  treaty  with  Edward  III.  at 
Bretigny  (q.v.).  In  1363  he  gave  to  his  son 
Philip  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy,  which  was  des- 
tined to  become  a  danger  to  France.  His  son, 
the  Duke  of  Anjou.  who  had  been  in  London  as 
a  hostage  for  the  payment  of  .John's  ransom, 
escaped  in  violation  of  his  parole,  and  thereupon 
John  voluntarily  returned  in  1364  as  a  prisoner 
to  London,  where  he  suddenly  died.  Consult 
Cosneau,  Les  qrandes  traites  de  la  guerre  de  cent 
ans   (Paris,  1889). 

JOHN  HI.,  V.A.T.\TZEs  (1193-1254).  An  Em- 
peror of  X'icjea,  known  as  'Ducas.'  His  skill  as 
a  soldier  led  to  his  being  chosen  to  succeed  Theo- 
dore I.  in  1222.  He  was  a  very  successful  gen- 
eral and  an  able  administrator. 

JOHN  IV.,  L.iSCAEis.  An  Emperor  of  Xicaea. 
He  succeeded  his  father,  Theodore  II.,  in  1258, 
■when  he  was  scarcely  ten  years  old.  Three  years 
afterwards  he  was  deposed  and  blinded  by 
ilichael  Paloeologus. 

JOHN  II.,  C.\siMlR  (1609-72).  King  of  Po- 
land from  1648  to  1008.  He  was  the  young- 
est son  of  Sigismund  III.,  and  on  his  father's 
death  in  1032  became  lord  of  an  extensive 
appanage  in  Poland.  In  1640,  however,  he  en- 
tered the  Jesuit  Order  at  Rome  and  was  made  a 
cardinal  by  Pope  Innocent  X.  Returning  to  Po- 
land, he  was  elected  to  succeed  his  brother, 
Ladislas  IV.,  as  King  in  1648,  and  married  his 
widow.  Maria  I^iiisa  (ionzaga.  receiving  from  the 
Pope  absolution  from  his  vows.  The  first  part  of 
his  reign  was  disturbed  by  the  revolt  of  the  Cos- 
sacks under  Chmielnicki.  In  1655  Charles  X.  of 
Sweden  made  war  upon  Poland,  and  in  1656  was 
joined  by  Frederick  William.  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg. In  1657  the  Elector  went  over  to  the  side 
of   Poland,  which   in  return  formally  renounced 
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its  suzerainty  over  East  Prussia.  Peace  was 
made  with  Sweden  at  Oliva  in  ICGO.  By  the 
Treaty  ol  Andrussovo  (ItiOT)  tlie  Polish  Kinjr 
ceded  White  and  Red  Russia  and  the  L'kraineeast 
of  the  DnieiMT  to  Russia.  Broken  hy  misfortune, 
John  alnlieatcd  at  tlie  Diet  of  Warsaw.  September 
16,  IOCS,  and  retired  to  France.  He  died  at 
Nevers,  December  12,  1672.     See  Poland. 

JOHN  III.,  SOBIESKI  ( 162406).  King  of  Po- 
land from  1GT4  to  1C!)6.  and  one  of  the  greatest 
warriors  of  tlie  seventeenth  century.  Ue  wa9 
born  at  OlesUo,  Galicia,  June  2,  1624,  and  was 
educated  with  great  care,  together  with  his 
brother  Mark,  by  his  father.  James  Sobieski. 
Castellan  of  Ciacow,  a  man  distinguished  in  the 
civil  and  military  life  of  Polaml.  Tlic  brothers 
traveled  in  France.  England.  Italy,  and  (iermany. 
until  their  father's  death  recalled  them  home  in 
1648.  Poland  was  then  on  the  decline  and  in- 
volved in  constant  wars  with  Sweden,  Branden- 
burg, Russia,  the  Tatars,  the  Turks,  and  the 
Cossacks.  The  Sobieskis,  as  became  their  rank 
and  training,  entered  the  military  service.  Hark 
fell  in  battle  against  the  Cossacks;  .John  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  valor,  and  became  the 
most  efficient  Polish  leader  of  iiis  time.  He  be- 
cajiie  grand  marshal  in  160.5.  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Polish  forces  and  Waywode  of  Cra- 
cow in  1667.  On  Xovember  11.  1673.  he  defeated 
the  Turks  in  the  great  battle  of  Khotin  in  Bes- 
sarabia. After  the  death  of  King  Michael  Wis- 
niowiecki(  167:5)he  was  unanimously  elected  King 
of  Poland  (May  21.  1671).  Ho  turned  from  the 
French  alliance,  wliich  seemed  cemented  by  his 
election,  to  that  of  Austria  because  of  a  pique  on 
the  part  of  his  wife,  and  when  the  Turks  besieged 
Vienna  in  16S3  .John  hastened  to  its  relief  with 
20,000  Polish  troops.  Near  \"ienna  he  was  joined 
by  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  and  the  Imperial  troops, 
and  on  September  12th  the  combined  army  of  70,- 
000  assailed  the  Turkish  forces  under  Kara  Mus- 
tapha  in  their  camp  around  Vienna.  The  enemy, 
whose  numbers  are  estimated  at  275,000  men, 
were  overwhelmingly  defeated  and  driven  back 
to  the  Raab.  SoI)ieski  was  received  with  acclaim 
by  the  Viennese,  but  the  Em|)eror  Leopold  showed 
strange  ingratitude  in  his  treatment  of  the  de- 
liverer and  of  the  Polish  army.  Sobieski  became 
the  hero  of  Christendom,  but  this  was  the  climax 
of  his  career.  He  was  hamtjered  by  the  wretched 
politics  of  the  aristocratic  Polish  Republic  and 
by  the  intrigues  of  foreign  parties  in  his  Court, 
and  the  later  years  of  his  life  were  full  of  dis- 
appointment. He  died  of  apoplexy  June  17.  1696. 
John  Sobieski  was  not  only  a  statesman  and  war- 
rior, but  a  patron  of  science  and  literature.  Ilis 
constant  wars,  however,  prevented  that  attention 
to  the  internal  condition  of  Poland  which  its 
critical  situation  urgently  required.  He  had.  too, 
many  of  the  faults  of  the  high  Polish  nobility, 
and  he  was  too  much  under  the  influence  of  his 
wife,  an  intriguing  and  frivolous  woman.  Con- 
sult: Tatham.  John  Sohiesl-i  (Oxford.  1881).  the 
Lothian  prize  essay  at  Oxford  in  that  year; 
Dupont.  Mrmoircs  pour  servir  a  I'hiatoire  clc 
Hohieski  (Warsaw.  188.5).  by  a  French  officer  in 
the  Polish  sen'ice  under  Sobieski ;  Salvandy, 
Uistoire  de  Pologne  avant  et  sotLi  le  roi  Jean 
Sobieski  (2  vols.,  new  ed..  Paris.  1855)  ;  Coyer. 
Ui.itotre  de  Jean  Sohieski  (Amsterdam.  1761  and 
1783)  ;  Waliszewski,  Arta.  extracts  from  the  for- 
eign archives  of  France  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
tions  of    Sobieski    with   that   country    (3   vols., 


Cracow,  1684)  ;  Rieder,  Johann  III.,  Eonig  von 
I'olen    (Vienna,  1883). 

JOHN  I.,  The  Great  (1357-1433).  King  of 
I'ditugal  from  1385  to  1433,  sometimes  known 
as  The  Bastard.'  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
illegitimate  Burgundian  line,  and  was  born  at 
Lisbon,  being  a  natural  son  of  Peter  I.  In 
1364  he  was  created  Grand  JIaster  of  Aviz.  At 
the  death  of  his  half-brother.  Ferdinand,  in 
1383.  he  became  Regent  and  Protector  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  in  April,  1385,  was  chosen  King 
by  the  Portuguese  in  violation  of  the  rights  of. 
the  Infanta  Beatrice,  who  had  married  John  I., 
King  of  Castile.  A  war  followed,  resulting  in 
favor  of  the  Portugviese,  who  won  the  battle  of 
Aljubarotta,  in  1385.  In  1415  John  took  Ceuta 
from  the  iloors.  The  island  of  jMadeira,  the 
Azores,  and  the  Canaries  were  discovered  in 
his  reign  largely  through  the  efforts  of  his  son. 
Prince  Henry  the  Navigator  (q.v. ).  The  reign  of 
John  I.,  whose  conquests  and  good  government 
earned  him  the  title  of  'The  Gre.at,'  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  heroic  age  in  Portuguese  his- 
torj".  He  died,  after  a  long  and  glorious  reign 
of  forty-eight  years,  August  10.  1433,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Edward,  the  eldest  of  his  six  sons 
by  his  wife,  Philippa  of  Lancaster. 

JOHN  II.,  The  Perfect  (1455-95).  King  of 
Portugal  from  1481  to  1495.  He  was  born  at 
Lisbon,  being  the  son  of  King  Alfonso  V.  In  his 
youth  he  showed  himself  possessed  of  high  cour- 
age and  attainments.  In  1471  he  married  Leonora 
of  Lancaster,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  1481. 
He  put  to  death  for  conspiracy  the  Dukes  of 
Braganza  and  Viseu  in  1483.  During  bis  reign 
the  African  coasts  were  thoroughly  explored  by 
Portuguese  navigators,  and  Bartliolomeu  Dias 
discovered  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (1488).  By 
the  Convention  of  Tordesillas  ( 1 494 )  Portugal 
divided  with  Spain  the  newly  discovered  world  in 
the  Western  Ocean.  (See  "Dkmahcatio.n.  Line 
(IF.)  .John  II.  was  a  monarch  of  remarkable 
political  sagacity  and  broad  views,  and  scmght  in 
every  way  to  promote  commerce,  art.  and  industry 
in  his  kingdom.  His  premature  death  October  25, 
1495.  has  been  attributed  to  slow  poisoning.  He 
was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  Emmanuel,  Duke 
of  Veja,  his  only  son,  Alfonso,  having  died  in 
1491. 

JOHN  III.  (1.502-57),  King  of  Portugal  from 
1521  to  1557.  He  was  the  son  of  Emmanuel  the 
Great,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1521.  He  found 
Portugal  at  the  very  height  of  its  power,  but 
durinir  his  reign  its  influence  began  to  wane,  and 
it  lost  much  of  the  prestige  which  it  had  formerly 
enjoyed.  The  Inquisition  was  introduced,  and  the 
control  of  the  University  of  Coimbra  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  .Jesuits.  Colonial  enterprise, 
however,  continued  under  his  reign.  .'\s  a  result 
of  the  Congress  of  Badajoz  (1.524)  Portugal's 
title  to  Brazil  was  conceded  by  Spain,  and  a 
beginning  was  made  toward  the  colonization  of 
the  country  by  its  division  into  captaincies  which 
were  granted  out  to  the  great  nobles  to  be  held 
in  feudal  tenure.  In  the  East  Indies,  too,  the 
Portuguese  power  was  greatly  extended. 

JOHN  IV.,  The  Fortuxate  (1604.56).  King 
of  Portugal  from  1640  to  lfi56.  and  the  founder" 
of  tlie  Braganza  dynasty.  He  was  horn  at  Villa- 
viciosa  in  1604.  being  descended  from  both  the 
legitimate  and  illegitimate  royal  families  of  Por- 
tugal.     Before    an    almost    bloodless    revolution 
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raised  him  to  the  Portuguese  throne  in  1G40, 
John  IV.  \va.s  Duke  of  Braganza.  As  leader 
of  the  patriotic  party  he  succeeded  in  1640  in 
expelling  the  Spanish  usurpers  and  making  him- 
self King,  after  the  country  had  been  sixty  years 
under  the  yoke  of  Spain.  His  election  was  ratified 
by  the  Cortes  in  .Januarj',  1641.  For  fifteen  years 
.John  IV.  ruled  Portugal  with  energy  and  ability, 
restoring  the  finances,  and  promoting  commerce 
and  agriculture.  The  Spaniards  were  completely 
defeated  earl.v  in  his  reign  at  the  battle  of  ilontijo 
( 1644) ,  and  gave  no  further  trouble.  In  1649  and 
1654  the  Portuguese  won  important  naval  vic- 
tories over  the  Dutch  off  the  coast  of  Brazil.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  Xovember  6,  1656,  John 
had  succeeded  in  restoring  Portugal  to  her  place 
iimong  the  nations  and  establishing  his  family 
firmly  on  the  throne.  Two  of  his  sons  succeeded 
him  in  tarn,  and  his  daughter,  Catharine  of 
Braganza,  became  the  wife  of  Charles  II.  of  Eng- 
land, bringing  Bombay  as  her  dowry. 

JOHN  V.  (1689-1750).  King  of  Portugal 
from  1706  to  1750.  He  was  the  son  of  Peter  II., 
whom  he  succeeded  in  1706  in  the  midst  of  the 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  in  which  Portugal 
vas  involved  as  an  ally  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
Emperor.  By  the  Treaty  of  TTtrecht  (1713) 
Portugal  was  confirmed  in  its  possession  of  both 
hanks  of  the  Amazon.  The  King  was  a  man  of 
strong  religious  tendencies  and  devoted  much 
attention  to  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Numerous 
cluirches  and  convents  were  erected,  and  to  this 
end  the  army  and  the  naxj  were  allowed  to  sink 
into  complete  inefficiency. 

JOHN  VT.  (1767-1826).  King  of  Portugal 
from  ISIG  to  1826.  He  was  the  son  of  Peter 
III.  and  of  Queen  Maria  I.,  who  had  succeeded 
her  father,  .Joseph  I.,  in  1777.  In  1792  Queen 
Maria  became  insane,  and  John  was  made 
Prince  Regent  of  the  Kingdom.  In  1807  Napo- 
leon attempted  to  force  upon  the  Regent  the 
acceptance  of  the  Continental  System  (q.v.), 
and  on  the  latter's  hesitation  a  French  army 
under  .Junot  entered  the  country.  On  October 
27th  the  Prince  Regent  and  the  Court  sailed 
for  Brazil,  leaving  the  Government  in  charge  of 
a  council  of  regency  under  the  !Marquis  of 
.\hrantes.  On  the  death  of  his  mother,  in  1816, 
John  became  King.  In  Portugal,  where  the  Gov- 
ernment after  the  expulsion  of  the  French  was 
carried  on  by  Marshal  Beresford.  great  dissatis- 
faction prevailed  over  the  arbitrary  character  of 
the  latter's  rule,  as  well  as  over  the  continued 
absence  of  the  Court.  In  1820  the  troops  at 
Oporto  and  Lisbon  rose  in  insurrection  and  pro- 
claimed a  liberal  constitution  closely  modeled 
on  the  Spanish  Constitution  of  1812.  King  .John 
returned  to  Portugal  in  1821.  leaving  his  eldest 
son.  Dom  Pedro,  as  Regent  of  Brazil,  and  gave 
his  adhesion  to  the  new  Constitution.  The  party 
of  reaction,  however,  was  strong,  and  headed  by 
Queen  Carlotta  and  her  younger  son.  Dom  Miguel, 
took  courage  from  the  presence  of  the  army  ot 
the  Holy  Alliance  in  Spain  to  stir  up  an  insur- 
rection in  Northern  Portugal  (May.  1823).  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  control  of  the  King's  per- 
son. The  Cortes  was  dissolved,  a  new  Ministry 
was  appointed,  and  an  absolutist  regime  estab- 
lished. Alarmed  by  the  liberal  leanings  of  cer- 
tain members  of  the  new  Government,  Dom 
Miguel  resolved  on  a  coup  d'etat,  which  was  car- 
ried out  .\pril.  29.  1S24.  On  ilay  9th  King  John 
took  refuge  on  board  an  English  man-of-war  and 


proclaimed  his  son  a  traitor.  Dom  Miguel  wag 
lorced  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  Powers,  and 
left  the  country.  .John  was  reinstated  in  power 
and  restored  the  Liberal  Constitution.  He  died 
March  10.  1826.  Brazil  in  1822  had  declared 
itself  independent  under  Dom  Pedro  as  Emperor, 
and  its  independence  was  acknowledged  by  Por- 
tugal in  1S25.  On  the  death  of  John  VI.  the 
Crown  of  Portugal  also  fell  to  Dom  Pedro,  who 
resigned  it  in  favor  of  his  daughter.  Donna  Maria 
da  Gloria. 

JOHN  (1801-73).  King  of  Saxony  from  1854 
to  1873.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Prince 
ilaximilian  of  Saxony,  and  was  born  at  Dresden, 
December  12,  1801.  In  his  youth  he  traveled  in 
Italy,  where  he  became  an  ardent  student  of 
Italian  literature  and  a  devotee  of  Dante.  In 
1830  he  became  commander  of  the  local  militia 
and  was  made  a  member  of  the  Privy  Coimcil, 
taking  his  seat  subsequently  in  the  Council  of 
State.  As  a  member  of  the  Upper  Chamber  he 
exerted  a  very  powerful  influence  on  legislation. 
On  the  death  of  his  brother,  Frederick  Augustus 
II.,  August  9,  1854,  he  became  King.  In  spite  of 
his  great  attainments,  his  statesmanship  was  not 
equal  to  meeting  the  crucial  problems  presented 
by  the  progressive  role  of  Prussia  in  German 
affairs.  In  the  War  of  1866,  acting  upon  the 
advice  of  his  Prime  Minister.  Count  Beust  (q.v.), 
and  hoping  to  strengthen  Saxony,  he  embraced 
the  cause  of  Austria.  Saxony  was  invaded  by 
Prussian  troops,  and  after  the  defeat  at  Sadowa 
the  King  was  forced  to  enter  into  the  North 
German  Confederation.  He  was  loyal  to  the  Ger- 
man cause  during  the  Franco-German  War  of 
1870-71.  and  played  his  part  in  the  erection  of 
the  German  Empire.  He  died  at  Pillnitz,  Octo- 
ber 29,  1873.  He  published  an  excellent  metrical 
translation  of  the  Divina  Commedia,  with  valu- 
able notes  (1839-49),  under  the  pseudonym 
Philalethcs.  He  also  left  manuscript  translations 
of  seventy  English  poems.  He  married,  in  1822, 
Amalia  Augusta,  daughter  of  Maximilian  Joseph, 
King  of  Bavaria,  by  T»hom  he  had  nine  children, 
of  whom  I'.is  eldest  son,  Albert,  succeeded  him. 

JOHN  OF  AusTRi.\  (1545-78).  A  Spanish  gen- 
eral, commonly  known  as  Don  John  (.Juan)  of 
Austria.  He  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  by  Barbara  Blomberg,  the 
daughter  of  a  citizen  of  Ratisbon,  and  was  born 
February  24.  1545.  He  was  not  at  first  acknowl- 
edged by  his  father,  who  nevertheless  provided 
for  his  bringing  up.  In  1550  he  was  taken  to 
Spain,  and  until  1.559  remained  imder  the  care 
of  Don  Luis  de  Quijada  at  the  latter's  Castle  of 
Villagarcia.  near  Valladolid.  In  his  will  Charles 
V.  recognized  him  as  his  son,  and  intrusted  him 
to  the  care  of  his  successor,  Philip  II.,  who  in 
1550  granted  him  the  rank  of  a  prince  of  the 
House  of  Austria,  and  an  establishment  at 
Madrid.  He  was  educated  together  with  the 
Infante  Don  Carlos,  in  whose  tragic  fate  Don 
.John  had  some  share.  In  1568  he  was  given  the 
command  of  a  squadron  which  operated  against 
the  Barbarv  pirates,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  intrusted  with  the  task  of  suppressing  the 
Morisco  rebellion  in  Andalusia.  Though  far  from 
cruel  by  nature.  Don  .John  carried  out  his  in- 
structions relentlessly,  displaying  great  military 
skill  in  the  campaign.  By  Novenil>er.  1570,  all 
of  the  Moriscos  had  either  been  killed  or  made 
their   submission.      Upon   the   fTmation   of   the 
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Holy  League  by  Spain,  the  Pope,  and  Venice 
against  the  Turks  in  1571,  Don  Jolin  was  given 
llic  supreme  eoniiiiand  of  a  lleet  of  more  than  200 
galleys,  with  which  lie  won  a  spli-ndid  victory 
over  the  superior  forces  of  the  Turks,  iit  Lepanto, 
October  7,  1571,  killing  or  taking  more  than 
yO.OOO  of  the  enemy,  and  releasing  more  than 
12,000  Christian  galley-slaves.  His  ambition  to 
establish  an  indejiendent  kingdom  for  himself  in 
Greece  was  frustrated  by  the  opposition  of  the 
Spanish  King.  In  October,  1573.  he  took  Tunis 
from  the  Turks,  hoping  to  make  himself  ruler 
of  the  city;  but  here,  too,  his  |)lans  shattered 
against  the  jealous  refusal  of  Philip  11.  In  1576 
he  was  appnintcd  fiovcrnor  of  tlie  Xctlierlands, 
to  succeed  Don  Luis  de  Kequesens.  The  Paciliea- 
tion  of  Ghent,  signed  in  the  same  year,  had  united 
all  of  the  provinces,  e.\cept  Luxemburg,  against 
Spanish  misrule,  and  Don  John  was  forced  to 
make  the  journey  to  the  north  disguised  as  a 
slave  in  the  train  of  Ottavio  fionzaga.  From 
Luxemburg  he  carried  on  negotiations  witli  the 
Estates,  and  was  able  to  enter  Brussels  (Jlay, 
1377 1  only  after  he  had  issued  his  Perpetual 
Edict,  reaffirming  the  imnuniitics  granted  the 
Protestants  by  the  Pacificaliun  of  Ghent,  and 
promising  in  addition  the  removal  of  the  hated 
Spanish  soldier)'  from  the  country.  William  of 
Orange,  however,  continued  in  his  policy  of  op- 
position, out  of  distrust  in  the  promises  of  the 
Spanish  party,  although  Don  John  seems  to  have 
carried  out  the  terms  of  the  Edict  in  sending 
the  Spanish  soldiers  out  of  the  country,  and 
delivering  a  number  of  castles  into  tiie  hands  of 
Flemish  commanders.  In  December,  1577.  Don 
John  was  deposed  by  the  Estates,  and  William, 
as  Protector  of  Brabant,  took  the  field  against 
him.  With  the  aid  of  a  Spanish  army,  brought 
to  the  Xethcrlands  by  Alexander  Farnese,  his 
old  schoolmate,  Don  John  won  the  victory  of 
Genihloux,  .January  31,  1578;  but.  for  lack  of 
support,  was  unable  to  prosecute  the  campaign. 
Philip  II.,  who  saw  in  Don  .John's  success  a 
possible  danger  to  himself,  delayed  in  sending 
him  reenforcements,  and  this  enabled  the  party 
of  Orange  to  make  headway  against  the  Gov- 
ernor. At  this  time  he  is  said  to  have  enter- 
tained the  wild  scheme  of  invading  England, 
rescuing  Mary.  Queen  of  Scots,  and  making  him- 
self King  of  Scotland,  if  not  of  the  entire  island. 
He  died  suddenly  at  his  camp  near  Xamur, 
October  I,  1578.  his  death  being  attributed  to 
poison  administered  by  order  of  Pliilip  11.  For 
such  a  conjecture,  however,  there  is  no  basis  of 
fact.  Consult:  Stirling-ilaxwell,  Don  Juan  of 
Austria  (London,  1883)  ;  Montplainchamp,  His- 
toirc  de  Don  Jean  d'Auiriche  (Amsterdam. 
1G901  :  Motley,  The  United  Xctlierlands. 

JOHN  OF  Briexne  (1148?-12.37).  King  of 
Jerusalem  from  1210  to  1225  and  Latin  Em- 
peror of  Constantinople  after  1220.  He  took 
part  in  the  crusade  which  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Latin  Empire  of  the  East  in 
1204.  His  ability  and  valor  caused  him  to  be 
chosen  as  the  husband  of  Mary,  the  young  Queen 
of  .Terusalem.  whom  he  married  in  1210.  In  1212. 
on  the  death  of  the  Queen,  he  became  Resent  for 
his  daughter,  who  inherited  the  crown.  He  took 
an  important  part  in  the  Crusade  of  1217.  In 
1225  the  Emperor  Frederick  II..  who  had  married 
John's  daughter,  forced  him  to  resign  the  title  of 
King.  Soon  after  John  took  command  of  the 
Papal  troops  in  the  attack  upon  Frederick's  pos 


sessions.  In  1229  he  was  elected  Regent  and 
co-I2niperor  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  aud  spent  the 
rcnuiining  years  of  his  life  in  its  service.  Con- 
sult Georges,  Jean  de  liricnne  (Troyes,  1858). 
See  Baldwin  II. 

JOHN  OF  Caitauoci-V.  Logothete  and  later 
])ra'torian  prefect  under  the  Emperor  .lustinian 
(527-5U5).  He  tilled  the  Imperial  treasury  by 
ta.xation.  but  was  noted  for  his  dislionesly,  cruel- 
ty, gluttony,  and  debaucliery.  In  541,  by  a 
stratagem  of  Theodora,  he  was  detected  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  depose  the  Emperor  and  was  exiled. 
After  Theodora's  death,  in  548,  he  returned  to 
Constantinojile,  and  is  said  to  liave  begged  his 
bread. 

JOHN  OF  Dama.scu.s  (c. 700-754).  The  author 
of  the  standard  text-book  of  dogmatic  tlieology 
in  the  Greek  Chureli.  He  was  Ijoni  at  Damas- 
cus about  .\.u.  700.  Like  his  fatlier,  he  was  a 
financial  officer  of  high  rank  under  the  Caliph 
of  Damascus.  Much  excited  over  the  Imperial 
order  forbidding  the  ecclesiastical  use  of  images, 
he  issued  three  letters  in  behalf  of  image-wor- 
ship. Being  outside  of  the  (ireek  Emperor's 
authority,  he  escaped  his  wrath,  but  ultimately 
his  position  was  made  uncomfortable,  and  in  7.30 
he  became  a  monk  in  the  Convent  of  JIar  Sal)a, 
near  the  westeni  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  some 
eighteen  miles  southeast  of  Jerusalem,  wliere  he 
sjient  the  rs.st  of  his  days  in  the  composition  of 
theological  works,  and  was  ordained  a  priest.  He 
died  about  .\.i).  754,  and  had  tlie  honor  of  being 
canonized  by  both  the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches; 
in  the  former  his  day  is  May  fith,  in  the  latter 
December  4th.  He  is  one  of  the  Doctors  of  the 
Latin  Church.  On  account  of  his  eloquence  he 
has  received  the  epithet  Chri/sorrlioas.  "tlie  stream 
of  gold.'  He  was  a  man  of  extensive  erudition, 
and  was  considered  the  ablest  philosopher  of  his 
time;  but  his  writings  are  characterized  by  weak- 
ness of  judgment  and  want  of  critical  power. 
His  fame  rests  upon  his  three  Operations  or  let- 
ters upon  image-worship  (translated  by  Allies, 
John  Damascene's  Treatise  on  Tloly  Jmafjes  and 
Sermons  on  the  Assumption,  London,  1899)  ;  and 
on  his  Fount  of  ICnoivlcdric  in  thiee  parts:  (1) 
"Heads  of  Philosophy:"  (2)  "Compendium  of 
Heresies:'"  and  (3)  "An  Exact  Exposition  of  the 
Orthodox  Faith"  (Eng,  trans,  of  the  third  part 
by  Salmond,  in  yicene  and  I'ost-Nicene  Fathers, 
2(1  series,  vol.  ix.  1-106).  His  complete  works 
are  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Grceca,  xeiv.-xcvi.  For  his 
biographv.  consult  Langen  (Gotha,  1879):  Lnp- 
ton  (London.  1882).  Douglas  (London,  1901) 
has  made  liim  the  subject  of  a  poem. 

JOHN  OF  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster  (1340- 
99).  The  fourth  son  of  Edward  III.  of  England. 
He  was  born  at  Ghent,  whence  his  name  (Gaunt). 
In  the  French  wars  he  served  with  great  liravery 
under  his  brother.  Edward  the  Black  Prince. 
He  succeeded  in  1361  to  the  Earldom  of  Lan- 
caster in  the  name  of  his  wife.  Blanche,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  Hen^i^  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
and  whom  he  had  married  in  1361.  In  1369 
his  wife  died,  but  two  years  later  .John  mar- 
ried Constance,  daughter  of  Peter  the  Cruel. 
King  of  Castile,  whom  the  English  had  been 
aiding  against  his  rival.  Henry  of  Trastamarc 
(q.v.).  Peter  the  Cruel  having  been  killed  in 
1369,  .John  claimed  the  crown  of  Castile,  but 
was  never  able  to  make  any  headway  against 
Henry.  The  contest  was  ended  upon  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter  to  the  heir  to  the  throne. 
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Meanwhile  war  had  broken  out  with  France  also, 
and  as  the  Black  Prince  was  ill,  John  took  com- 
mand of  the  army,  but  was  singularly  unsuccess- 
ful, and  the  English  lost  nearly  all  of  their 
conquests  in  France.  The  domestic  affairs  of 
England  were  also  approaching  a  crisis,  for  Par- 
liament objected  to  the  corrupt  practices  of 
Lord  Latimer  and  Eichard  Lyons,  whom  .John 
protected,  and  to  the  influence  of  King  Edward's 
mistress,  Alice  Perrers.  In  1370  the  so-called 
'(jood  Parliament'  banished  her,  but  when  the 
Black  Prince  died  it  was  dissolved,  and  .John  of 
Gaunt  returned  to  power.  He  became  involved, 
on  account  of  his  hostility  to  Bishop  Wykeham, 
in  a  long  contest  with  the  clergv',  in  which  he 
became  allied  with  Wiclif  (q.v. ).  His  second 
wife  died  in  1394,  and  in  1396  he  married  his 
mistress,  Catharine  Sw^^-nford,  whose  children,  the 
Beauforts,  were  declared  legitimate  bv  Parlia- 
ment in  1397.  He  died  February  3.  1399,  at  Ely 
House  in  Holborn.  He  was  the  foremost  patron 
of  art  and  literature  of  his  day,  among  his  pro- 
teges being  the  poet  Chaucer,  whose  material 
fortunes  were  dependent  upon  the  Duke's  career. 
His  son,  surnamed  Bolingbroke,  became  in  1399 
King  of  England  under  the  title  of  Henry  IV. 
(q.v,).  Consult:  Longman.  Life  and  Times  of 
Edward  Iir.  (London,  1869):  Stubbs,  Constitu- 
tional History  of  England,  vol.  ii.  (Oxford,  1896)  ; 
Trevelyan.  Englayid  in  the  Age  of  Wi/cliffe  (2d 
ed.,   London,   1899). 

JOHN  OF  Leydex,  properly  J.\j.'  Beukels- 
zoox,  BocKELSOx.  or  Bockold"  (c. 1510-36).  An 
Anabaptist  fanatic.  He  was  born  in  Leyden 
about  1510.  For  a  time  he  wandered  about 
as  a  journe>-man  tailor,  and  then  settled  in 
his  native  city.  Adopting  the  opinions  of  the 
Anabaptists  (q.v.).  he  became  one  of  their  wan- 
dering prophets.  In  1533  he  went  to  Milnster 
with  Jan  Matthys  (Matthiesen) ,  and  when  the 
latter  lost  his  life  in  1534  became  his  successor. 
He  set  aside  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  city, 
set  up  in  Milnster  'the  kingdom  of  Zion,'  ajj- 
pointed  judges,  and  applied  in  an  extravagant 
manner  the  principles  of  the  Old  Testament  theoc- 
racy. He  himself  became  'King  of  Zion.'  He  in- 
troduced polygamy,  and  displayed  a  great  love  of 
kingly  pomp.  The  city  was  the  scene  of  horrid 
excesses.  In  June,  1.535.  it  was  taken  by  the 
Bishop  of  Miinster.  .John  and  his  chief  accom- 
plices suffered  death  under  circumstances  of  fear- 
ful cruelty  (.January  23,  1536),  and  his  body 
was  suspended  in  a  cage  from  a  church  tower. 
He  attempted  to  save  his  life  by  confession  and 
submission. 

JOHN  OF  LrxEMBtRG  (1296-1346).  King 
Of  Bohemia.  His  father,  the  German  Em- 
peror Henry  VII.  (Count  of  Luxemburg),  se- 
cured for  him  the  hand  of  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Wenceslas  of  Bohemia,  and  in  1310  he 
was  chosen  King  of  that  country.  After  his 
father's  death,  which  occurred  three  years  later, 
he  hoped  to  be  elected  Emperor,  but  finding 
that  his  youth  was  regarded  as  an  insuperable 
obstacle,  he  threw  all  his  influence  on  the  side 
of  Louis  the  Bavarian  and  against  the  Haps- 
burg  candidate.  Through  the  favor  of  the  new 
Emperor  he  was  able  to  add  considerablv  to  his 
kingdom,  and  so  laid  the  foundations  "of  that 
great  German-Slavic  dominion  over  which  his 
son.  Emperor  Charles  TV.,  was  to  rule.  His 
reign  began  auspiciously,  but  was  soon  disturbed 


by  internal  discord,  which  had  its  origin  in  the 
race  hatred  of  the  Germans  and  the  Czechs;  and 
as  John,  not  a  great  ruler  in  any  case,  spent 
much  of  his  time  away  from  Bohemia  waging 
wars  in  the  interest  of  Louis,  of  his  native 
Luxemburg,  and  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  or 
squandering  his  kingdom's  revenues  at  the  gay 
Court  of  France,  affairs  at  home,  left  to  the 
management  of  deputies,  went  from  bad  to  worse. 
So  great!}-  did  the  feeling  of  his  subjects  toward 
him  change  during  these  years  that  when,  in 
1339,  he  became  totally  blind,  the  same  Bohe- 
mians who  had  welcomed  his  accession  with 
extravagant  demonstrations  of  joy  now  felt  he 
was  justly  punished  by  God.  Other  misfortunes 
overtook  him  also.  '  His  second  son.  John 
Frederick,  who  had  married  Margaret,  famous 
as  ilargaret  Maultasch.  Countess  of  Tyrol,  was 
discarded  by  his  wife,  who  thereupon  married  the 
Emperor's  son.  This  and  John's  glowing  in- 
timacy with  the  King  of  France,  whose  Papal 
protege  at  Avignon  had  always  opposed  Louis's 
claims,  led  to  a  rupture  between  him  and  the 
Emi^eror.  In  1346  he  accompanied  Philip  VI. 
of  France  in  his  disastrous  campaign  against  the 
English,  and  at  the  battle  of  Crecy,  guided  by 
a  knight  on  either  side,  forced  his  way  into  the 
thick  of  the  fight,  and  there  was  killed.  It  was 
at  this  battle  that  Edward  the  Black  Prince 
won  his  spurs,  and  afterwards  he  adopted  the 
Bohemian  King's  insignia,  three  ostrich  plumes, 
and  the  motto  'Ich  dien,'  which  ever  since  have 
been  borne  by  the  princes  of  Wales, 

JOHN  OF  Xepoiii-k,  or  PoiruK  (?-1393).  A 
popular  Bohemian  saint  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  history  of  his  life  is  very  uncertain.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Xepomuk  between 
1330  and  1340.  Having  entered  into  orders, 
he  rose  rapidly  to  distinction,  being  created  a 
canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Prague,  and  eventu- 
ally a  vicar-general  of  the  diocese.  The  Queen 
of  Wenceslas  TV.  having  selected  him  for  her 
confessor.  Wenceslas,  himself  a  man  of  dissolute 
life,  conceiving  suspicions  of  her  virtue,  required 
of  .John  to  reveal  to  him  what  he  knew  of  her 
life  from  the  confessions  wliich  she  had  made  to 
him.  .John  steadfastly  refused,  and  the  King 
resolved  to  be  revenged  for  the  refusal.  An 
opportunity  occurred  soon  afterwards,  and  Wen- 
ceslas, having  first  put  .John  to  the  torture,  at 
which  he  himself  personally  presided,  had  him 
tied  hand  and  foot  and  flung,  already  half  dead 
from  the  rack,  into  the  iloldau,  March,  1393, 
His  memory  was  cherished  with  peculiar  affec- 
tion in  his  native  country,  and  he  was  eventu- 
ally canonized  as  a  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  his  feast  ■  being  fixed  for  May  10th, 
By  some  historians  two  distinct  personages  of 
the  same  name  are  mentioned — one  the  martyr 
of  the  confessional  zeal,  the  other  of  his  resist- 
ance to  the  simoniacal  tvranny  of  Wenceslas :  but 
the  two  are  probably  identical.  Consult  his  life 
by  Wratislaw  (London.  1873),  and  by  Frind 
(Prague.  1879).  and  Amrhein's  examination  into 
the  date  of  his  death   (Wiirzburg.  1884). 

JOHN  of  S.M.TSBrRT  (c.1120-80).  An  Eng- 
lish scholar  and  churchman,  for  thirty  years 
the  central  figure  of  English  learning.  He  was 
born  between  1115  and  1120  at  or  near  Old 
Sarum,  In  1136  he  went  to  France,  attended 
the  lectures  of  Ab^lard  and  other  famous  mas- 
ters, and  remained  there  for  several  years,  study- 
ing logic,   granmiar,   the   classics,   and  theologv. 
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He  was  sent  on  imijorlant  missions  to  Popes 
Eugenius  111.  and  .Adrian  1\'..  liy  whom  lie  was 
received  with  great  lionor.  \\  lien  Thomas  i  Beek- 
et  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  was 
made  his  secretary,  was  with  him  in  his 
exile  in  France,  returned  witli  liiui  to  Eng- 
land, and  witnessed  his  martyrdmu.  In  llTti 
he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Cliartres.  His 
greatest  worlds  are:  Policiaticus  sive  de  nuyis 
Curialiiim  et  Vestigiis  Philosophorum ,  in  eight 
books,  a  work  of  great  erudition,  dealing 
with  government,  philosophy,  and  various  learn- 
ing: and  Mclalofiiciis.  in  four  books,  a  defense 
of  the  studies  of  the  scliools  against  the  sneers 
of  the  ignorant.  His  li'/n  ct  I'lissio  f<anctl 
'lliomw  and  his  letters,  numbering  about  300, 
are  of  the  highest  interest.  Other  works  are: 
Eittheticus,  an  elegiac  poem  containing  1852 
lines,  which  deals  with  the  same  subject  as  Poli- 
craliciis:  Vita  Snncli  Ansehni ;  and  Hisioria 
I'onlificalis.  He  died  at  Chartres,  October  25, 
1180.  John  of  .Salisbury  is  described  as  a  grace- 
ful Latin  poet,  an  impressive  orator,  and  by  far 
the  most  learned  man  of  his  age.  Consult  his 
Opcni.  ed.  by  Giles  (5  vols.,  Oxford,  1848); 
Rchaarschniidt,  Johannes  t^lorcsheriritais  nach 
hchoi  und  Studicn,  Schriflen  iind  Philosopliie 
(Leipzig,  1362)  ;  Stubbs,  ^eveiileeii  Lectures  on 
the  Stiidii  of  Mediwcal  and  Modern  History  (Ox- 
ford. 188(5). 

JOHN  OF  Sevij.le.  also  called  .John  of  Lixa, 
and  .JoiiAXXEs  IIisp.\li;xsi.s  (llispalis,  Seville). 
A  .Jewish  scholar  of  the  twelfth  century.  He 
was  engaged  by  Raimond,  Archbishop  of  Toledo, 
in  the  translation  of  various  Arabic  works  on 
philosophy  and  mathematics.  He  made  at  least 
some  of  his  translations  in  Spanish,  and  these 
were  put  into  Latin  by  Domenico  Gondisalvi. 
Boncompagni  published  the  text  of  one  of  his 
works,  Alghourisnii  de  Practica  Arismetrice 
(Rome,  1857).  This  is  one  of  t!ie  oldest  treat- 
ises eoneerniiig  calculations  with  our  numerals 
and  zero.  In  spite  of  the  title,  the  original 
Arabic  was  probablj'  not  that  of  Mohammed  ibn 
JIusa  (see  Al-kiiuwakizmi)  ,  since  it  is  much 
more  developed  than  the  arithmetical  treatise 
of  the  latter. 

JOHN  OF  Wesel.  a  German  religious  re- 
former who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
Jiftcenth  century.  He  escaped  death  at  the 
stake  only  by  recanting,  and  he  then  entered 
a  monastery,  where  he  died  in  1481.  Of  his 
writings  there  remain  only  De  Potentate  Eecle- 
siaffliea  and  De  [ndulfientiis.  Consult:  Ullmann, 
Keformatoren  ror  der  Reformation  (2d  ed., 
Ootha,  1866)  :  and  Clemen.  Ueher  Lehcn  nnd 
flehriften  Johatms  ron  Wesel.  in  the  Deutsche 
Zeitsehrift  fiir  Gesehiehtsicisscnschaften,  Neue 
Folge,  vol.  ii.   (Freiburg,  1897). 

JOHN  THE  Constant  (1468-1532).  Elector 
of  Saxony,  son  of  the  Elector  Ernest.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  brother.  Frederick  the  ^Vise.  in  1525. 
and  soon  declared  for  the  Reformation.  The 
next  year  he  entered  into  the  Torgaw  XTnion  with 
Philip  I.  of  Hesse,  and  attended  the  Diet  of 
Speyer.  In  1528  he  ordered  a  general  parochial 
visitation  in  his  dominions  and  in  152!)  protested 
against  a  decision  of  the  Diet  of  Speyer  which 
was  unfavorable  to  the  Reformation.  During 
the  elosinc  years  of  his  life  he  devn'ted  himself 
to  organizing  the  Schmalkaldic  League. 


JOHN  THE  Fearless  (1371-1419).  Duke  of 
Burgundy  from  1404  to  1419.  He  was  the  son 
of  I'hilip  the  Bold.  At  the  age  of  twenty-live 
he  joined  the  King  of  Hungary  against  the 
Turks,  and  was  made  priscmer  at  the  battle  of 
Xicopolis  (1396).  After  nine  mcintlis  he  was 
ninsomed.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  1404  as 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  on  the  death  of  his 
motlier  in  1405  became  Count  of  Flanders,  but 
was  op])osed  by  the  French  tiueen  and  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  his  rival.  In  1407  he  instigated 
the  assassination  of  the  Duke,  and  soon  ob- 
tained almost  supreme  power  in  France.  (See 
(AnociiiENs.)  This  was  followed  by  a  civil  war, 
in  which  .John  was  aided  by  Henry  IV.  of  Eng- 
l;ind.  In  1416  he  formed  a  secret  alliance  with 
Heniy  V.  of  England,  invaded  France,  and  cap- 
tured Paris  in  1418,  but  was  murdered  on  Sep- 
tember 10,  1419,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Dau- 
phin, son  of  Charles  VL,  on  the  bridge  of  .Mon- 
tereau,  where  he  liad  gone  to  meet  the  Dauphin. 

JOHN  THE  Pahhicide  (1290-?).  The  assassin 
of  the  German  Emperor  Albert  1.  (of  Austria), 
often  known  as  ,John  of  Swabia.  He  was  the 
son  of  Rudolph,  Albert's  brother.  .John,  when 
he  attained  his  majority,  demanded  from  his 
uncle  the  whole  or  a  part  of  his  patrimony,  liut 
w-as  met  with  a  curt  refusal.  After  a  numl>er 
of  abortive  attempts  to  gain  his  end.  .John, 
with  Walther  von  Eschenbaeh,  Rudolph  von 
Balm,  and  others,  who  had  cause  to  complain  of 
-Mbert's  rapacitv.  formed  a  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  the  Emperor.  While  .\lbert  was  cross- 
ing the  Reuss,  near  the  Castle  of  Hapsburg,  on 
Jlay  1,  1308.  he  was  murdered  by  the  con- 
spirators. .John  disappeared  :iiid  nolhing  definite 
is  known  of  his  later  life,  though  various  ac- 
counts represent  him  as  repenting  of  his  deed  and 
expiating  his  crime  in  a  cloister.  He  is  one  of 
the  characters  in  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell. 

JOHN,  Epistles  of.  Three  of  the  canonical 
Epistles  of  the  New  Testament.  The  First 
Epistle.  The  literary  form  of  1.  John  is  peculiar 
and  some  iiave  considered  it  a  tract  rather  than 
an  epistle.  Yet  it  seems  clear  that  the  writer 
has  a  quite  definite  circle  of  readers  in  mind, 
whom  he  addresses  in  a  tone  of  loving  but  au- 
thoritative familiarity:  and  although  without 
definite  address  or  signature,  it  is  properly  desig- 
nated an  Epistle.  In  an  introduction  (i.  1-4), 
which  reminds  one  of  the  Prologue  to  the  Gospel 
of  .John,  the  writer  states  that  the  Word,  who 
was  manifested,  with  whom  he  and  others  had 
had  personal  experience,  is  the  Word  of  life,  to 
know  whom  is  to  hijve  fellowship  with  the 
Father  and  the  Ron.  To  assist  the  readers  to 
realize  this  truth  and  experience  its  joy  is  the 
purpose  of  the  message  that  follows.  Since  God 
is  light,  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  necessity  .and 
possibility  of  separation  from  sin  in  order  to 
fellowship  with  the  light  (i.  5-ii.  0).  The  result 
and  evidence  of  fellowship  with  God  is  mutual 
love,  the  supreme  duty  of  each  toward  the  other 
(ii.  7-12).  while  the  world  with  its  attractions 
is  to  be  shunned  (ii.  12-17).  Tlie  readers  are 
then  warned  against  those  who  deny  ,Jesus  to  be 
the  Christ  (ii.  18-29).  The  full  significance  of 
being  children  of  God  is  then  unfolded  (iii.  1-17), 
the  realization  of  which,  through  faith,  is  equiva- 
lent to  vital  union  with  the  truth  (iii.  18-24). 
Once  more  (iv.  1-0)  the  false  views,  the  spirit  of 
.Antichrist,  are  mentioned.  One  must  oppose 
these,  holding  fast  to  the  manifestation  of  love 
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in  the  mission  of  Jesus,  God's  Son,  and  exempli- 
fying it  in  his  life  of  righteousness,  faith,  and 
love  of  the  brethren  (iv.  7-21).  This  gives  the 
victory  over  the  world  (v.  1-5).  Such  is  the  un- 
impeachable testimony  to  Jesus,  the  Son,  in 
whom  is  life  (v.  6-12).  With  hints  of  the  prac- 
tical purpose  of  the  Epistle  (v.  13-17),  a  sum- 
mary restatement  of  fundamentals  (v.  18-20), 
and  a  final  exhortation  (v.  21)  the  Epistle  closes, 
somewhat  abruptly. 

The  Epistle  itself  contains  no  direct  informa- 
tion as  to  its  author,  date,  and  place  of  writing, 
or  parties  addressed.  The  'we'  (i.  1  sqq. )  gives 
place  to  the  singular  (ii.  1,  7,  8,  12-14,  2(5;  v. 
13).  The  author  thus  indicates  that  he  is  one 
with  others  in  his  fundamental  position,  but  is 
personally  responsible  for  the  Epistle  as  a  whole. 
It  was  a  time  when  new  views,  especially  those  of 
Gnostic  tendency,  were  in  the  air.  The  view 
most  repugnant  to  the  author  was  that  which 
denied  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ  (ii.  18-25,  cf. 
iv.  1-3;  V.  1-13).  As  this  view  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  elaborated  to  any  great  extent  when 
the  Epistle  was  written,  as  it  afterwards  was,  a 
date  somewhere  near  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century  is  most  probable.  The  internal  evidence 
being  so  insufficient,  we  must  fall  back  ( 1 )  on 
traces  of  the  work  in  early  Christian  literature, 
and  (2)  on  comparison  with  the  Gospel  of  John 
for  facts  touching  its  origin  and  destination. 

The  notices  of  I.  John  in  ancient  literature  are 
singularly  full  and  direct.  From  the  quotation 
and  allusions  in  Polycarp's  letter  to  the  Philip- 
pians  (c.  115),  and  the  use  of  the  Epistle  by 
Papias  (aecording  to  Eusebiiis's  express  state- 
ment), its  circulation  and  high  standing  in  Asia 
Minor  soon  after  a.d.  100  cannot  be  doubted.  It 
was  known  in  the  West  as  John's  before  the 
■writing  of  the  Muratorian  canon  (c.l70),  which 
quotes  its  first  verse.  Irenteus,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, and  Tort'.illian  all  speak  of  it  as  by  .John. 
That  Marcion  and  possibly  the  Alogi  did  not  ac- 
cept it  was  due  to  dogmatic,  not  historical  rea- 
sons. If  this  strong  chain  of  ancient  testimony 
is  to  be  accepted,  we  are  brought  to  the  same 
general  date  and  situation  as  that  with  which  the 
fourth  Gospel  (see  John,  Gospel  of)  is  con- 
cerned. A  comparison  of  the  vocabulary,  leading 
ideas,  and  other  characteristics  of  the  Epistle 
with  the  Gospel  has  led  the  majority  of  scholars 
(H.  J.  Holtzmann.  P.  W.  Schmiedel,  and  a  few 
others  are  exceptions)  to  conclude  that  the  two 
are  products  of  the  same  mind  and  hand.  A 
more  difficult  question  is  that  of  the  respective 
dates  of  the  two  writings.  There  are  no  data  at 
hand  to  decide  this.  All  that  can  be  said  with 
confidence  is  that  during  his  sojourn  in  Asia  the 
Apostle  .John  sent  this  message  to  a  circle  of  be- 
lievers (not  necessarily  to  the  church  in 
Ephesus),  with  many  of  whom  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted, and  by  whom  he  was  looked  up  to  as 
a  spiritual  father,  to  warn  them  against  danger- 
ous views  concerning  Christ,  and  to  impress  upon 
them  that  faith  in  Christ  must  manifest  itself  in 
love  and  in  a  life  separate  from  sin.  .\round 
these  fundamental  thoughts  the  whole  Epistle  re- 
volves in  a  peculiar  epigrammatic  style,  of  great 
external  simplicity,  yet  singularly  rich  and  com- 
prehensive in  thought.  The  teachings  antag- 
onized contradicted  the  most  important  elements 
of  Christian  doctrine  taught  by  the  Apostolic 
Church.  Whether  they  can  be  assigned  to  Ce- 
rinthus,  the  Ephesian  heretic,  we  cannot  decide. 


The  Second  and  Third  Epistles.  Unlike  I. 
John,  the  Second  and  Third  Epistles  have  the 
formal  address  and  signature  of  ordinary  let- 
ters. The  second  is  addressed  to  the  'elect  lady 
and  her  children.'  It  is  a  question  whether  this 
designation  indicates  a  person  or  a  church.  If 
the  statement  in  III.  9,  "I  have  written  something 
to  the  Church,"  refers  to  II.,  it  is  decisive  in 
favor  of  the  former  interpretation.  On  this  hy- 
pothesis the  relation  between  the  two  Epistles 
would  be  that  of  a  general  message  to  a  church 
(II.)  suppleiuented  by  a  more  private  note  to  an 
influential  member.  Gains  (III.).  The  contents 
of  tlie  t«o  accord  well  with  this  view.  The 
letter  to  the  Church  praises  it  for  its  faithfulness, 
exhorts  to  the  exercise  of  mutual  love  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  command,  warns  against  those  who 
deny  Jesus,  the  incarnate  ilessiah,  and  urges 
that  they  have  no  fellowship  with  such.  It 
closes  with  a  notice  of  Ihe  writer's  intention  to 
visit  them  soon,  and  a  salutation  from  the  sister 
church  with  which  the  writer  was  at  the  time. 
In  the  Epistle  to  Gains,  the  elder  commends  his 
hospitality  to  missionary  preachers,  takes  notice 
of  the  self-assertion  of  a  certain  Diotrephes  whom 
he  will  bring  to  terms  when  he  comes,  recom- 
mends the  imitation  of  the  good,  praises  one 
Demetrius,  and  closes  with  a  notice  of  his  ex- 
pected visit  and  the  usual  salutations. 

The  two  Epistles  thus  seem  to  be  companion 
letters.  Should  the  address  "elect  lady"  in  II. 
1  be  taken  to  mean  an  individual,  no  connection 
between  the  two  can  be  posited,  except  on  the 
basis  of  a  general  similarity  of  style,  and  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  associated  in  Christian  tra- 
ditio;i  from  ancient  times,  though  their  early  his- 
tory is  obscure.  Iren.'eus  (c.l80)  quotes  II.  II 
as  a  statement  by  .John  the  disciple  of  the  Lord. 
The  Muratorian  canon  (c.170)  speaks  of  two 
Epistles  of  John  after  mentioning  I.  .John — but 
whether  the  reference  is  to  II.  and  III.  or  to 
I.  and  II.  is  somewhat  imcertain.  Apparently, 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (c.200)  was  acquainted 
with  III.  as  well  as  with  I.  and  II.  Origen  (c.225) 
says  that  in  his  day  doubts  were  expressed  re- 
garding their  authorship.  These  doubts  persisted 
though  their  cause  is  not  exactly  known.  Je- 
rome assigned  the  Epistles  positively  to  the 
Presbyter  ,Tohn.  not  to  the  Apostle.  No  quotation 
from  III.  John  has  been  discovered  in  the  most 
ancient  Christian  writers,  and  external  evidence 
for  it  before  Origen  is  lacking.  The  tradition 
that  the  two  Epistles  were  written  by  the  Apostle 
is  supported  by  the  similarity  in  style,  vocabu- 
lary, and  thought  to  I.  .John.  The  title  Presbyter 
or  Elder  in  II.  and  III.  is  not  inconsistent  with 
authorship  by  the  Apostle  John,  since  Peter  (I. 
Peter  v.  1)  speaks  of  himself  as  a  'fellow  elder.' 
If  the  'Elder'  or  'Presbyter'  John,  mentioned 
by  Papias,  was  some  other  one  than  the  Apostle, 
it  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  letters  were 
written  by  him.  though  the  latest  scholarship 
tends  to  identifv  him  as  the  Apostle.  In  the 
nature  of  the  case  the  date,  place  of  writing,  and 
destination  cannot  be  fixed. 

BiP.i.ioGRAPHT.  See  the  list  of  works  mentioned 
under  the  article  John,  Go.spel  of:  consult  the 
commentaries  of  \Vestcott.  Plummer,  and  Alex- 
ander, and  Karl.  Johannische  fitudien  (Freiburg, 
1S08). 

JOHN,  Gospel  of.  The  fo\irth  Gospel,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  arrangement  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment books.     In  some  ancient  manuscripts,  such 
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as  tlie  Codex  Bezw,  il  stands  in  the  second  place, 
in  otliers  in  the  third,  while  in  s<inie  circles  it 
headed  the  list.  Its  Usual  pusition  in  ancient 
times  «as,  however,  the  same  a»  at  present.  The 
general  character  of  this  Gospel,  its  inlluence  over 
Christian  thonyhl,  and  the  high  claims  it  makes 
lor  itself  combine  to  render  il  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  and  important  books  of  the  whole 
Bible.  The  following  discussion  will  consider: 
1.  The  contents  of  the  Gospel;  II.  The  critical 
questions  centring  about  the  work:  III.  The 
conclusions  necessitated  by  the  facts  as  to  its 
authorsliip,  date,  and  general  purpose. 

I.  The  Co.ntexts  oe  the  Gospel.  In  striking 
contrast  to  the  first  three,  or  Syn<i])tic  Gospels, 
the  fourth  Gospel  states  explicitly  the  apologetic 
motive  controlling  its  author  in  writing  it  (cf.xx. 
30-31).  It  is  in  the  light  of  this  statement  that 
the  outline  of  contents  should  be  constructed. 
Understanding,  then,  that  the  author  intended  so 
to  depict  the  person  and  work  of  .Tesus  that 
saving  faith  in  Him  as  the  Son  of  God  would 
result  to  his  readers,  the  contents  may  be  out- 
lined as  follows:  The  Prologue  (i.  1-18),  in  which 
the  profound  significance  of  the  historic  Christ 
is  set  forth:  He  was  the  divine  Logos  incarnate, 
the  life  and  light  of  man,  who  alone  has  re- 
vealed (iod.  but  who,  when  He  came  to  'His  own.' 
was  not  received,  though  to  receive  Him  makes 
one  a  child  of  God.  In  the  Prolognie  we  find  the 
fundamental  ideas  wliich  the  history  following 
is  intended  to  illustrate  and  prove:  The  divine 
glorv  of  .Jesus:  the  nature  of  the  reception 
accorded  Him,  faith  on  the  pari  of  some  with  its 
necessary  results,  and  unbelief  on  the  part  of 
others;  and  the  significance  of  it  all  for  the 
world.  In  accordance  with  these  conceptions  the 
contents  are  arranged  thus:  (1)  Tlie  beginiiirigs 
of  faith  in  .Tesus  as  Messiah  (i.  19;  iv.  54)  :  how 
the  first  public  appearances  of  .Jesiis  in  .Judca  and 
Galilee  were  received  by  many  with  faitli  and 
the  reasons  for  this:  incidentally,  in  accordance 
with  the  Prologue,  it  is  noted  that,  even  at  the 
first.  .Jesus  was  met  by  unbelief.  The  whole  sec- 
tion may  be  further  subdivided:  (a)  The  testi- 
mony of  John  the  Baptist  to  Jesus  (i.  19-34). 
(b)  In  consequence  of  this  the  first  disciples  are 
gained,  and,  in  turn,  lead  others  to  the  same 
step  (i.  35-51).  (c)  The  first  miracle  (at  Cana) 
confirms  the  faith  of  these  disciples  (ii.  1-12). 
(d)  At  Jerusalem  He  asserts  His  authority,  but 
is  rejected  (ii.  13-25).  (e)  In  conversation  with 
Xicodemus  the  nature  of  faith  in  Him  is  ex- 
plained (iii.  1-21).  (f)  Further  testimony  by 
the  Baptist  (iii.  22-36).  (g)  The  faith  of  the 
woman  of  Samaria  (iv.  1-42).  (h)  The  second 
miracle,  in  Galilee  (at  Cana),  with  faith  as  its 
result  (iv.  43-54).  (2)  The  grent  conflict  of 
Jesus  with  the  unbelief  of  the  .Jews  (v.-xii.)  is 
told  in  detail:  (a)  At  a  feast  in  .Jerusalem,  the 
evidence  of  a  miracle  is  rejected  by  the  .Jews 
(chap.  v.).  (b)  In  Galilee,  His  claiin  to  be  the 
Bread  of  Life  after  the  miracle  of  feeding  the  five 
thousand  is  rejected :  by  way  of  contrast,  the 
faith  of  the  disciples  is  noted  (chap.  vi.).  (c) 
Further  claims  and  testimony  at  .Jerusalem,  at 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  are  not  accepted  (vii. 
i.-x.  21).  (d)  .Jesus'  claims,  made  at  the  Feast 
of  Dedication,  aro\ise  only  anger  (x.  21-42).  (e) 
Even  the  great  miracle  of  raising  Lazarus  from 
the  dead  only  serves  to  bring  about  the  definite 
decision  to  put  .Jesus  to  death  (chap.  xi.). 
(f)    The  final  assertion  of  His  claim — on  Palm 


Sunday  in  Jerusalem — is  also  rejected;  Jesus 
witlulraws  (xii.  1-30,  44-50)  ;  relleetions  by  the 
Evangelist  (.xii.  37-43)  ;  incidcnt;illy,  in  this 
whole  section,  many  instances  of  faith  are  noted. 
(3)  The  sclf-iciclutioii  of  .Jesus  to  His  disciples, 
in  the  conversations  at  the  supper,  and  on  the 
waj'  to  Gethsemane  and  in  the  mediatorial 
jjrayer  (xiii.-xvii.) .  (4)  The  ctdmination  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  (xviii.-xx.).  (a)  His  resignation  to 
the  hostility  nuinifested  against  Him;  the  narra- 
tive of  the  arrest,  trial,  crucifixion,  and  burial 
(.xviii.-.\ix.) .  (b)  His  glorification  in  His  resur- 
i-ection  (.\x. ).  The  Gos])ol  concludes  with  an 
Appendix  (chap,  xxi.),  written  mainly  to  correct 
a  false  vniderstanding  of  certain  words  of  Jesus. 
It  is  evident  that  we  have  here  no  ordinary  biog- 
raphy; nor  is  it  an  attempt  to  give  a  full  ac- 
count of  Jesus'  public  ministry.  Much  is  pre- 
supposed, as  already  known  to  the  readers,  and 
many  months  are  passed  over  in  silence.  Only 
a  few  selected  occasions  are  dealt  with,  and  these 
are  described  from  certain  well-defined  points  of 
view.  The  happenings  of  but  few  days,  not  many 
more  than  twenty,  are  told.  The  interest  of  the 
writer  was.  evidently,  not  that  of  the  mere  his- 
torian. All  this  is  in  marked  contrast  with 
what  we  find  in  the  first  three  Gospels.  Because 
of  these  peculiarities,  and  of  others  which  are 
revealed  by  a  close  study  of  tire-  work,  the  fourth 
Gospel  has  been  subjected,  during  the  past  hun- 
dred years,  to  a  fire  of  criticism  perhaps  unparal- 
leled in  the  history  of  literature. 

II.  The  Criticism  of  the  Foirth  Gospel. 
The  main  question  to  which  this  Gospel  gives 
rise  is — can  it  be  considered  an  historical  source 
for  our  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ? 

It  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  note  what 
indications  the  work  itself  contains  as  to  its 
authorship.  Such  indications  may  be  incidental 
and  unintentional,  or  they  may  be  explicit  claims 
to  which  due  consideration  must  be  given.  It  has 
long  been  recognized  that  the  writer's  knowledge 
of  contemporary  .Judaism  and  of  Palestine  is  re- 
markable. He  shows  himself  perfectly  at  home 
in  regard  to  numerous  details  of  .Jewish  observ- 
ances and  belief,  and  had  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  topographv  of  Palestine  and  of  .Jerusalem. 
These  facts  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  writer  was  a  .Jew  of  Palestine 
by  birth  and  education.  It  is  almost  inconceiv- 
able that  a  Gentile  could  have  written  as  he  did. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  a  .Jew  whose  break  with 
formal  .ludaism  was  complete.  He  was  no  longer 
a  Jew-  at  heart.  It  may  be  said  further  that  the 
Gospel  seems  to  have  been  written  by  one  who 
was  an  eye-witness  of  many  of  the  events  he 
recorded.  Attention  has  often  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  references  to  persons,  siich  as  Peter, 
Philip.  Thomas.  .Judas  Iscariot.  Pilate.  Mary, 
Martha,  and  others,  brief  as  they  are,  betray  the 
impressions  made  by  such  persons  on  one  who 
had  seen  or  heard  them.  They  are  remarkaldy 
lifelike  and  tally  exactly  with  what  is  known  of 
them  from  other  sources.  Many  incidental 
touches  in  the  narrative,  such  as  "it  was  about 
the  sixth  hour,"  '".Jesus  sat  thus  on  the  well"  ( iv. 
6)  are  best  explained  as  due  to  personal  experi- 
ence. In  addition  to  such  incidental  indications 
of  authorship  by  an  eye-witness  there  are  ex- 
press statements  to  the  same  effect.  In  i.  14  it  is 
said,  "and  we  beheld  his  glory."  The  'we'  seems 
to  mean  the  author  addressing  his  readers.  In 
xix.  35  a  somewhat  similar  note  is  found,  "he  who 
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has  seen  has  testified,  and  his  testimony  is  true 
.  .  .  in  order  that  ye  may  believe;''  and  in 
the  appendix  (xxi.  24)  we  find  a  brief  notice 
by  another  hand,  that  "this  is  the  disciple  who 
testifieth  [present  participle]  of  these  things  and 
who  wrote  [aorist  participle]  these  things."  It 
appears,  then,  that  the  work  claims  to  be  derived 
cither  wholly  or  in  part  from  written  records 
of  an  eye-witness.  From  the  last  citation  it  is 
evident  that  the  claim  is  that  the  disciple  men- 
tioned in  the  immediately  preceding  section  (xxi. 
15  sqq.),  i.e.  the  disciple  whom  .Jesus  loved,  is  the 
witness  and  recorder  referred  to.  That  is,  the 
Gospel  proper,  which  closes  with  xx.  31,  and  the 
additional  narrative  of  xxi.  1-23,  were  derived 
from  the  written  and  oral  testimony  of  this  dis- 
ciple. Who  was  this  disciple?  While  we  find  that 
he  is  nowhere  named  in  the  Gospel,  we  do  find  this 
remarkable  peculiarity — that  a  certain  prominent 
disciple,  about  whom  the  writer  knows  a  great 
deal  and  with  the  details  of  whose  life  he  is  very 
familiar,  is  often  referred  to.  but  never  bj"  name. 
Ihh  disciple,  with  his  brother,  was  one  of  the 
first  to  attach  himself  to  .Jesus  (i.  35  sqq.), 
having  previously  been  a  disciple  of  .John  the 
Baptist.  He  became  the  most  loved  by  .Jesus  of 
all  His  followers,  had  the  place  of  honor  at  the 
Supper,  was  a  witness  of  His  Passion,  and  was 
intrusted  by  Jesus  with  the  care  of  His  mother. 
But.  though  so  prominent,  he  is  always  spoken  of 
as  'that  other  disciple,'  'the  disciple  whom  .Jesus 
loved.'  or  by  a  similar  expression.  Yet  the  writer 
is  not  thus  reticent  about  other  persons.  In  fact, 
he  delights  in  detailed  mention  of  names  of 
persons  and  places.  We  know  from  the  Synoptic 
lecord  that  the  three  disciples  who  stand  closest 
to  Jesus  were  Peter,  .James,  and  John.  How  is  it, 
then,  that  the  two  brothers,  .James  and  .John,  are 
never  named  in  the  fourth  Gospel,  while  the 
names  of  other  disciples  are  freely  used  ?  It  is 
evident  that  'that  other  disciple'  means  either 
James  or  John,  and  since  James  suffered  martyr- 
dom quite  early  (Acts  xii.  1,  2).  the  only  person 
whose  known  history  satisfies  all  the  conditions 
of  the  problem  is  John,  son  of  Zebedee.  disciple 
and  Apostle,  one  of  the  'pillars'  of  the  early 
Church  (cf.  Gal.  ii.  9).  Such  then  is  the  evi- 
dence and  claim  of  the  Gospel  itself,  that,  either 
altogether  or  to  a  large  extent,  it  is  derived  from 
the  written  record  of  the  Apostle  John. 

Turning  now  from  the  Gospel  to  the  records 
of  the  early  Church,  the  facts  are  these:  Writers 
of  the  period  170-200  show  great  familiarity  with 
the  Gospel,  quoting  it  frequently  and  often  speak- 
ing of  John  the  Apostle  as  the  author.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  there  are  several  explicit  statements 
of  importance.  Irenaeus  (c.  130-200),  whose 
early  home  was  in  Asia  Minor,  declares  that  it 
was  by  John  the  Apostle,  who  spent  his  last 
years  in  Ephesus  and  there  wrote  the  Gospel  to 
counteract  the  teachings  of  Cerinthus  (Adv.  Ewr. 
ii.  22.  5;  iii.  1,  1:  iii.  4  and  xi.  1).  (See  Cerix- 
THts.)  Polycrates.  a  bishop  of  Ephesus.  in  a 
letter  to  Victor  of  Rome.  c.lOO,  speaks  of  .John, 
'who  reclined  on  the  breast  of  the  Lord.'  as  buried 
in  Ephesus.  Polycarp  (born  or  converted  about 
A.D.  69.  martyred  155).  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  was 
known  to  Irenaeus,  who  as  a  youth  heard  him  tell 
of  his  intercourse  with  .John  and  others  who  had 
seen  .Jesus  (Euseb.,  Hint.  Eccles..  v.  20).  In  such 
statements  we  have  the  testimony  of  personal 
experiences  carrying  tis  back  to  John  himself. 
Justin  Martyr,  writing  c.l50,  who  had  already 


spent  some  time  in  Ephesus,  uses  the  Gospel  as 
one  of  the  Apostolic  memoirs,  but  says  nothing 
about  it  in  particular.  Evidence  for  the  existence 
and  use  of  the  Gospel  before  .Justin  is  not  entirely 
lacking,  though  not  altogether  certain.  It  is 
likely  that  it  was  known  to  Ignatius  of  Antioeh 
(c.110-115),  to  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  Bar- 
nabas (c.125)  and  to  the  earlj-  Gnostic  Basilides 
(c.125).  External  evidence  then  quite  clearly 
points  to  the  existence  of  the  Gospel  soon  after 
A.D.  100,  assigns  it  to  John,  and  indicates  Ephesus 
as  the  place  where  it  was  written.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  this  evidence  is  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory.  Papias  of  Hieropolis  in 
Asia  Minor  (c.70-140),  author  of  a  work  contain- 
ing early  Christian  traditions  from  which  Euse- 
bius  has  given  extracts,  speaks  apparently  of  a 
certain  .John  the  Elder,  in  distinction  from  John 
the  Apostle,  also  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  as  a  promi- 
nent Christian  in  Asia  Minor.  Furthermore, 
Ignatius,  in  his  letters  to  Asia  ilinor  Christians, 
does  not  mention  .John  the  Apostle  as  influential 
in  Asia,  nor  does  Polycarp,  in  his  epistle  that  has 
come  down  to  tis.  Tliis  silence  is  surprising, 
especialh'  in  view  of  Irenoeus's  statement  that 
Polycarp  loved  to  talk  about  .John,  yet  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  strong 
positive  evidence  mentioned  above.  The  general 
bearing  of  the  evidence  of  the  Gospel  itself, 
coupled  with  the  exlernal  testimony,  is  therefore 
to  the  effect  that  the  fourth  Gospel  was  written 
by  the  Apostle  John,  late  in  life,  at  Ephesus  in 
Asia  Minor. 

Nevertheless,  by  some  modem  critics  this  view 
is  pronounced  untenable.  The  more  important 
leasons  for  such  an  opinion  are:  (1)  The  charac- 
ter of  the  teachings  in  the  fourth  Gospel  and  the 
representation  there  given  of  Jesus'  life  and 
words  are,  on  the  one  hand,  so  different  from 
what  we  have  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  fit  in  so  well  with  the  doctrinal 
developments  of  the  first  half  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, that  it  seems  necessary,  apart  from  the 
question  of  authorship,  to  consider  it  a  product 
of  early  second-century  thought.  Such  a  position 
practically  necessitates  giving  up  the  .Johannine 
authorship.  (2)  The  evident  use  made  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  by  the  fourth  does  not  accord 
with  Apostolic  authorship  of  the  latter.  (3)  The 
vagueness  in  the  recorded  tradition  of  Asia  ^Minor 
makes  it  possible  that  it  was  .John  'the  Elder,' 
rather  than  John  the  Apostle,  who  worked  there, 
and  that  soon  after  his  death,  by  an  easy  con- 
fusion, much  of  his  activity  was  ascribed  to  .John 
the  Apostle,  who  may  not  have  lived  in  Ephesus 
at  all.  (4)  Certain  particulars  in  the  history  of 
Christianity  in  Asia  Jlinor.  especially  the  appeal 
of  Polycarp  to  the  authority  of  .John  in  the  Quar- 
todeciman  controversy,  which  is  said  to  contra- 
dict the  statements  in  the  Gospel,  show  that  early 
in  the  second  century  the  Gospel  was  not  recog- 
nized in  that  region  as  of  Apostolic  origin. 

The  two  latter  of  these  arguments  rest  on  such 
uncertain  grounds  that  much  weight  should  not 
be  attached  to  them.  The  Quartodeeiman  contro- 
versy in  its  early  stages  was  concerned  with  the 
question  of  the  proper  time  to  begin  the  observ- 
ance of  Easter,  the  Christian  Passover,  and  did  not 
touch  the  question  of  the  particular  day  of  the 
month  when  .Jesus  ate  the  last  supper.  Polycarp 
claimed  that  John  had  taught  them  to  celebrate 
the  Passover  regularly  on  the  14th  of  Xisan,  the 
usual  .Jewish  day.  Even  if,  with  many,  we  should 
hold  that  the  fourth  Gospel  places  the  last  sup- 
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per  on  the  l.'ith  of  Nisan.  Polycarp  niiglit  easily 
have  made  )iif  uppeal  to  .John  and  also  ccinsidcicd 
him  the  author  of  tlie  Gosijel.  The  third  argu- 
ment presents  a  possibility,  hut  not  a  probability. 
It  may  be  said  with  eonlidence  that  such  a  con- 
fusion of  ideas  among  men  who  had  jiersonal 
knowledge  of  Ihc  facts  is  altogether  unlikely.  It 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed  l)y  the  ad- 
vocates of  this  theorj-  that  the  confusion  of  John 
the  Presbyter  and  .John  the  .Vpostle  must  then 
have  antedated  the  Gospel  itself;  for  not  only  xxi. 
23,  but  the  whole  book,  rests  on  the  supposition 
or  claim  that  the  Apostle  John  is  its  authority. 
But  this  involves  improbabilities  that  are  fatal 
to  the  supposition.  There  must  have  been  sub- 
stantial reasons  for  the  claim  of  the  Gospel  to  be 
Johannine  and  for  the  readv'  acceptance  of  it  as 
such  by  the  leaders  of  the  Church  in  Asia  Jlinor. 
In  other  words,  the  activity  of  John  in  Asia 
Jlinor  and  the  conviction  that  the  Gospel  rests 
on  him  as  its  authority  is  the  only  reasonable 
explanation  of  its  history  as  known  to  us. 

If  the  external  attestation  and  the  claim  of 
the  book  itself  point  unmistakal)ly  to  the  above 
conclusion,  just  as  certainly  do  the  contents 
appear  to  lead  another  way.  How  can  a  book 
so  different  from  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  with 
such  advanced  theological  ideas  be  ascribed  to 
John,  the  Galilean  fisherman?  We  have  here  a 
problem  with  several  elements.  There  is  the 
question  of  fact — what  is  the  actual  relation  of 
tlie  fourth  to  the  first  three  Gospels?  There  is 
also  the  element  of  authorship — to  what  extent 
does  the  book  claim  to  be  by  .lohn  himself — alto- 
gether, or  only  in  part?  Ant}  finally,  there  is  the 
question  of  the  personal  qualifications  and  capaci- 
ties of  .Tohn — wliat  he  was  able  to  produce.  To 
say  that  the  theologj'  or  philosophy  of  the  book  is 
such  that  John  could  not  have  written  it,  is  to 
take  a  purely  hypothetical  and  even  arbitrary 
position.  We  do  not  know,  and  have  no  means 
of  knowing,  what  .John  could  have  produced. 
Some  one  wrote  the  book  and  he  was  a  gifted 
man.  He  may  as  well  have  been  John  as  any 
other  Christian  Jew.  That  the  book  marks  a 
stage  of  th  night  supplementary  to  the  primitive 
Apostolic  aitd  Pauline  developments  is  not  to  be 
denied.  The  existence  of  such  further  develop- 
ment is  largely  due  to  this  book.  Tlie  book 
created,  did  not  result  from  it.  Tf  it  was  by 
John  it  simply  reflects  the  growth  df  his  own 
religious  experience.  He  had  lived  close  to  the 
Master,  he  had  seen  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  Church,  he  had  known  Paul,  and  at  last  had 
lived  for  some  time  in  the  speculative  atmosphere 
of  Ephesus.  This  book  gives  his  final  judgments, 
his  memory  of  Jesus,  his  impressions  of  Him 
after  these  years  of  experience. 

It  may  not  be  necessary  to  hold  that  .John 
wrote  the  hook  as  it  lies  before  us.  Prof.  H.  H. 
Wendt,  of  .Tena,  strongly  advocates  the  view  that 
the  Gospel  was  written  by  a  discijile  of  .John,  who 
quoted  largely  from  memoranda  by  the  Apostle. 
By  this  hypothesis  many  minor  difTieulties  in  the 
interpretation  are  solved,  especially  of  passages 
where  the  opinion  of  the  Evangelist  seems  not 
altogether  in  harmony  with  the  words  of  .Jesus 
he  is  reporting. 

However  this  may  be.  the  question  of  the 
relation  of  the  fourth  Gospel  to  the  first  three 
demands  very  careful  consideration.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  it  was  written  on 
the  supposition  that  its  readers  were  acquainted 


with  a  Gospel  history  substantially  identical  with 
that  in  the  Synoptics.  Its  own  recin-d  is  frag- 
mentary, and  |iresupi)oses  many  tilings  as  well 
known.  At  the  same  time  its  attUude  toward  this 
already  current  history  is  one  of  inde])endeiuc. 
It  follows  neither  the  chronological  outline  nor 
the  table  of  contents  of  the  older  record.  That 
was  occupied  mainly  with  Jesus'  ministry  in 
Galilee;  this  devotes  large  space  to  Judea.  Tliat 
gave  the  record  of  .Jesus'  work  among  the  people ; 
this  is  largely  concerned  with  His  relations  to 
the  Jews  or  to  His  own  disciples.  In  tliis  the 
speeches  and  conversations  of  Jesus  hold  the 
supreme  place,  and  their  phraseology  and  general 
content  are  quite  diflerent  from  what  we  have  in 
the  other  record.  And  when  the  fourth  Gospel 
crosses  the  path  of  the  others,  as  it  does  at 
certain  points,  there  are  marked  differences  in 
the  details  presented.  In  the  one,  the  conscious 
ness  of  His  divine  origin,  the  open  declaration  ot 
His  Jlessiahship  (at  least  to  certain  individuals 
and  circles),  and  the  insistence  on  the  cteniil 
value  of  His  personality  and  of  the  truth  He 
proclaimed  were  characteristic  of  .Jesus'  ministry 
from  first  to  last;  in  the  other  these  matters  were 
held  in  reserve  until  the  later  portion  of  His 
ministry  or  not  expressed  in  the  tcrminologj'  of 
the  fourth  Gospel.  Yet  the  difference  is,  after 
all,  one  more  of  form  than  of  substance.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  tlie  words  and  teachings  of  .Jesus 
in  the  fourth  (iosjicl  passed  thrcmgh  the  mental 
and  spiritual  laboratorv  of  the  Evangelist  before 
he  set  them  down.  In  form,  they  may  savor  more 
of  the  disciple  than  of  the  Master;  in  substance, 
they  reveal  the  living  and  abiding  impression 
made  by  personal  contact  with  .Jesus  on  one  of 
the  ric'hest  spiritual  natures  the  world  has  known. 
If  .John  gives  us  an  overstatement,  with  equal 
truth  it  may  be  said  that  the  Synoptics  may  give 
us  an  understatement:  the  cold  historical  truth 
lies  midway  between  both  delineations. 

III.  General  CoNci.rsioxs.  In  view  of  all 
the  facts  of  the  case,  the  fourth  Gospel  may  be 
said  to  be  the  work,  in  substance  at  least,  of  the 
Apostle  .John,  written  toward  the  end  of  his  life 
at  Ephesus  primarily  for  Christian  circles,  to  give 
them  an  adequate  conception  of  Jesus.  The  work 
was  written  when  speculation  was  rife.  Gnosti- 
cism was  beginning  to  manifest  itself.  Terms  such 
as  "Logos,"  adapted  from  Alexandrian  Jewish 
philosophy,  were  being  used  in  Christian  circles. 
The  central  truths  of  Jesus'  unique  personal  sig- 
nificanee  were  in  danger  of  being  obscured.  To 
counteract  such  teachings  .Tohn  wrote  his  Gospel, 
prefacing  it  with  the  prologue  in  which  be  stated 
his  conviction  that  the  one  truth  that  gave  life 
and  reality  to  ideas  and  speculation  concerning 
the  Logos  was  this,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the 
Logos  incarnate,  in  whom  grace  and  truth,  the 
fullness  of  the  knowledge  of  God  w'as  manifest  and 
placed  within  man's  reach.  The  Gospel  so  written 
concluded  with  xx.  .'51,  and  may  have  been  known 
for  .a  time  to  a  limited  circle  without  the  con- 
cluding chapter.  But  later,  possibly  not  long 
before  John's  death  or  very  soon  after  the  work 
was  published,  and  in  order  to  correct  a  wrong 
impression  concerning  Jesus'  words  to  Peter  in 
reference  to  .John,  the  last  chapter  was  added, 
concluding  with  the  guarantee  of  the  Apostle's 
authorship  of  the  entire  work.  Xo  sooner  was 
the  work  known  than  it  met  with  acceptance, 
copies  quickly  finding  their  way  all  over  the 
Cliristian  world.     A  small  sect,  later  called  the 
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Alogi,  objected  to  it,  not  because  they  had  any 
more  correct  knowledge  of  its  origin,  but  because 
of  its  teachings,  ascribing  it  to  Cerintlius,  accord- 
ing to  tradition  a  bitter  opponent  of  John  in 
Ephesus.  By  100-170  it  was  known  and  used 
along  with  the  earlier  three  Gospels  throughout 
the  Christian  Church. 

BiBLiouRAPHY.  The  literature  of  the  fourth 
C4ospel  is  very  extensive.  Fairly  complete  lists 
will  be  found  in  Luthardt,  Saint  John,  the  Author 
of  ilic  Fourth  Gos'pel  (trans,  by  Gregory,  Edin- 
burgh, 1875),  and  in  Watkins,  Modern  Criticism 
Considered  in  Its  Relation  to  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
Hampton  Lectures,  1890  (London,  1890).  Be- 
sides the  .Yeio  Testament  Theoloyics  of  Weiss, 
Beyschlag,  Bevan,  Holtzmann,  and  Stevens ;  the 
works  on  the  Apostolic  Age  by  Lechler,  Hausrath, 
Weizsiicker,  Bartlett,  and  McGiffert;  the  Com- 
mentaries of  ileyer,  \\'eiss,  Godet,  H.  Holtzmann, 
O.  Holtzmann,  and  Westcott :  the  various  hires  of 
Christ,  and  the  larger  Introductions  to  the  New 
Testament,  especially  those  by  Weiss,  H.  Holtz- 
mann. Salmon,  and  Th.  Zahn,  attention  may  be 
called  to  Sanday,  The  Gospels  in  the  Second  Cen- 
tury (London,  1870)  ;  Gloag,  Introduction  to  the 
Johannine  Writinys  (London,  1891);  Lightfoot, 
Essays  on  Supernatural  lieliyion  (London, 
1889)  ;  Ezra  Abbot,  External  Evidence  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  (New  York,  1891);  Wendt,  The 
Gospel  Accordiny  to  John  (trans..  New  York, 
1902)  ;  Lowrie,  The  Doctrine  of  Saint  John  (Lon- 
don, 1899). 

JOHN,  Baptist  .Joseph  Fabian  Sebastian, 
Archduke  of  Austria  (1782-1852).  An  Austrian 
prince  and  general.  He  was  born  at  Florence, 
the  son  of  Leopold  I.,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
afterwards  the  Emperor  Leopold  II.  At  an  early 
age  .Tohn  showed  considerable  military  talent, 
and  in  the  wars  with  France  he  played  an  im- 
portant part.  As  commander  he  was  extremely 
unfortunate.  His  army  was  crushed  by  Jloreau 
at  Hohenlindcn  ( 1801)  ;  he  was  defeated  at  Salz- 
burg soon  afterwards;  shared  in  the  disaster  of 
Austerlitz  in  1805;  was  overthrown  at  Eaab, 
.Tune  14.  1809:  and  was  unsuccessful  in  an  at- 
tempt to  join  the  aiiny  of  his  brother.  Archduke 
Charles,  at  Wagram.  He  was  popular,  however, 
on  account  of  his  amiability,  the  interest  he  took 
in  the  sciences  and  public  improvements,  and 
above  all  his  favorable  attitude  toward  German 
unity,  in  which  he  stood  alone  among  those  who 
represented  the  Austrian  policy.  When  the  Ger- 
man National  Assembly  met  at  Frankfort,  after 
the  commotions  of  1848,  he  was  called  by  a  great 
majority,  on  June  29th  of  that  year,  to  be  Vicar 
(Reichsverweser)  of  GJermany.  The  progress  of 
events  being  unfavorable  to  the  Austrian  inter- 
ests, he  resigned  his  office  December  20,  1849.  He 
died  at  Gratz. 

JOHN,  yon,  Euge>-TE.  The  name  of  the  Ger- 
man author  who  wrote  under  the  pseudonvm 
'E.  Marlitt'    (q.v.). 

JOHN  A.  GKINDLE,  or  .Joiinxy  Grixole. 
A  quaint  name  in  the  ilississippi  Valley  for  the 
curious  fish  the  bowfin  {Amia  calva) ,  also  called 
'lawj'er.'    See  Bowfin. 

JOHN  ANDERSON,  MY  JO.     (1)  A  touch- 
ing ballad  by  Robert  Burns.      (2)   An  old  Scotch 
song,   a    dialogue   between   a  man   and   his   wife 
ridiculing  popery. 
Vol.  XL— 17. 


JOHN  BROWN'S  BODY.  One  of  the  most 
frequently  sung  marching  songs  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  melody  is  said  to  have  been  heard  ill  a 
Southern  colored  church,  and  fitted  to  the  words, 
"Say,  brotliers,  will  you  meet  us?"  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
lield  at  Albany  about  1800.  The  music  was  set 
to  tile  words  of  the  first  stanza  by  James  E. 
Greenleaf,  and  the  other  stanzas  were  written 
by  C.  S.  Hall,  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  in  18G1. 
Consult  Johnson,  Our  Familiar  Songs. 

JOHN  B.  STETSON  UNIVERSITY.  A  co- 
educalional  institution  founded  at  DcLand,  Fla., 
in  1887.  It  has  a  preparatory  department,  a 
college  of  liberal  arts,  schools  of  law,  technology, 
music,  and  art,  a  normal  and  practice  school, 
and  a  business  college.  It  confers  the  degrees  of 
bachelor  of  arts,  philosophy,  science,  and  laws, 
and  of  mechanical,  civil,  and  electrical  engineer. 
In  accordance  with  an  arrangement  made  in 
1898,  graduates  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts 
in  high  standing  may  receive  corresponding  de- 
grees from  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  uni- 
versity has  a  campus  of  22  acres  and  well- 
equipped  modern  buildings,  in  large  part  the 
gifts  of  John  B.  Stetson,  valued  at  .$300,000.  Its 
endowment  funds  amounted  in  1902  to  over 
$210,000,  and  its  income  to  $40,000.  The  college 
property  is  valued  at  $520,000.  It  has  a  library 
of  more  than  13.000  volumes.  In  1902  its  students 
numbered  429,  of  whom  00  were  enrolled  in  the 
collegiate  department.  The  number  of  professors 
and  instructors  was  40. 

JOHN  BULL.     See  National  Nicknames. 

JOHN  BULL;  or.  The  Englishman's  Fire- 
side. The  title  of  a  comedv  bv  the  vounger  Col- 
man    (1805). 

JOHN  CAS'IMIR  (1543-92).  Count  Pala- 
tine of  the  Rhine,  the  fourth  son  of  Elector  Pala- 
tine Frederick  III.  He  was  reared  at  the 
French  and  Lotharingian  courts,  and  joined  the 
Calvinist  Church  at  the  same  time  as  Ids  father, 
while  the  heir  to  the  throne.  Louis,  remained  a 
Lutheran.  He  at  various  times  led  troops  into 
France  to  aid  the  Huguenots  and  into  the  Neth- 
erlands to  aid  the  Dutch,  but  achieved  little 
fame  as  a  soldier.  On  the  death  of  his  brother 
he  became  Regent  of  the  Palatinate  during  his 
nephew's  minority,  and  made  his  Protestant  sub- 
jects adopt  the  Calvinist  creed — the  third  time 
in  ten  years  they  had  been  forced  to  change. 

JOHN  CHINAMAN.  See  National  Nick- 
names. 

JOHN  COMPANY.  A  nickname  for  the  East 
India  Company,  originating  probably  in  India, 
in  the  eighteenth  centuiy. 

JOHN  CROW.  The  name  in  Jamaica  and 
the  British  Antilles  for  the  turkey  'buzzard' 
vulture   (Cathartes  aura) . 

JOHN  DORY.  The  English  name  of  a  small 
group  of  singular  fishes  found  in  the  warm  seas 
of  the  Old  \A'orld.  One  species  {Zens  faher) 
is  well  known  in  the  ^Mediterranean  as  a  food-fish, 
but  is  uncommon  in  the  Atlantic.  Its  ugly  and 
extraordinary  form  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration.  Tlie  body  is  greatly  compressed, 
and  the  total  length  rarely  exceeds  20  inches. 
The  bony  jaws  can  be  widely  opened,  so  that  sur- 
prisingly large  objects  may  be  swallowed,  and  the 
fish  is  active  in  pursuit  of  its  prey  (other  fishes) . 
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are  very  small,  but  it  is  nriiied  with  strong  fin- 
spines,  and  has  a  row  of  large,  spinous  stales 
along  the  base  of  the  dorsal  tin  and  in  front  of 
the  jwctorals.     The  color  is  usually  a  pale  olive 
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brown,  with  a  large  circular  spot  nearly  black 
on  the  middle  of  the  side.  Various  legends  ac- 
count for  this  8pot.  One  declares  this  to  be  the 
fish  which  Saint  Peter  caught  in  the  Lake  of 
Gennesaret  and  marked  with  his  thumb  and 
finger  while  taking  the  tribute  money  from  its 
mouth:  another  that  the  mark  was  similarly 
made  by  Saint  Christopher,  who  seized  one  of 
these  fishes  while  carrying  Jesus  through  an  arm 
of  the  sea.  Its  flesh  is  highly  esteemed  in 
Europe.  Several  related  species  occur  in  the 
deeper  tropical  seas,  and  all  constitute  a  group 
of  very  uncertain  affinities. 

JOHN  FREDERICK,  The  JUgnaximous 
(1503-54  1.  Eleetur  of  .Saxony  from  1532  to  1547. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  Elector  John  the  Constant, 
and  was  bom  at  Torgau,  June  30.  1503.  In  1532 
he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  Government  con- 
jointly with  his  brother  Ernest,  with  whom,  how- 
ever, he  concluded  a  partition  settlement  in  1542, 
ceding  to  him  the  Principality  of  C'oburg.  He 
was  from  the  first  an  ardent  champion  of  the 
Reformed  faith.  With  Philip  of  Hesse  he  became 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Schmalkaldic  League 
(q.v. ),  and  as  such  was  placed  by  Charles  V. 
under  the  ban  of  the  Empire  in  1546.  He  success- 
fully defended  his  territories  against  an  inva- 
sion by  his  cousin,  Maurice  of  Saxony,  in  the 
same  year:  but  on  April  24,  1547.  the  army  of 
the  Schmalkaldic  League  was  defeated  at  Miihl- 
bcrg,  and  .John  Frederick  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Emperor.  Sentence  of  death  was  pronounced 
on  the  prisoner,  and  he  was  compelled  to  cede 
his  possessions,  together  with  the  electoral  title, 
to  Maurice.  For  five  years  .John  Frederick  re- 
mained in  captivity,  until,  together  with  Philip 
of  Hesse,  he  was  liberated  by  the  sudden  uprising 
of  Maurice  against  Charles  V.  The  death  of  his 
brother  Ernest  in  the  same  year  (1552)  placed 
him  in  possession  of  Cnburg.    He  died  in  1554. 

JOHN  FREDERICK  II.  ( 152n-n5 ) .  Duke  of 
Saxony,  eldest  son  of  .Tohn  Frederick  I.  After 
his  father's  downf.ill,  in  1547.  he  undertook,  in 
conjunction  with  his  brother  .John  William,  and 
in  the  name  of  their  younger  brother.  .John  Fred- 
erick III.,  the  administration  of  what  remained 


of  the  territories  of  the  Ernestine  line.  Soon 
after,  in  accordance  with  his  father's  wish,  he 
founded  the  University  of  Jena.  Upon  the  death 
of  .John  l''re<lerick  111.,  in  15115,  the  two  brollicrs 
divided  their  dominions,  .lohu  Frederick  taking 
Weimar  and  Gotlia,  and  Jolm  William  Coburg. 
in  loliO,  l)ccause  of  the  i)rotection  wliich  he  had 
afforded  the  outlaw  Wilhclm  V(m  Gnnnbach,  he 
was  himself  outlawed  by  the  Emi)eror,  was  cap- 
tured in  15U7,  and  was  imprisoned  until  his 
death.  His  wife,  Elizabeth  of  the  Palatinate, 
followed  him  into  his  exile.  Consult  Deck, 
Johann  Friedrich  dcr  Milllere   (Weimar,  1858). 

JOHN  GEORGE  I.  ( 1585-1G.5G) .  Elector  of 
Saximy,  from  1011  to  1G5U.  He  was  born  March 
5,  1585:  married  ilagdalcnc  Sibylle.  daugliler  of 
Duke  Albert  Frederick  of  Prussia,  in  1G07;  and 
succeeded  his  brother.  Christian  II.,  as  Elector 
of  Saxony,  June  23,  Kill.  The  attitude  of  Sax- 
ony, as  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Protes- 
tant States  of  Germany,  was  of  great  importance 
in  the  Thirty  Years'  War:  but  the  course  of 
John  George  was  vacillating,  and  when  he  was 
giving  nominal  support  to  one  side  he  was  gen- 
erally negotiating  with  the  other.  When  Gus- 
tavus  Adolpluis  entered  Germany,  John  George 
refused  him  passage  across  Saxony,  and  thus 
prevented  the  relief  of  Magdeburg,  which  was 
taken  by  Tilly,  whose  infuriated  troops  put  most 
of  the  inhabitants  to  flu-  sword.  A  little  later, 
when  Saxony  was  about  to  sutler  from  tlie  ad- 
vance of  the  Imperialists,  .John  George  concluded 
a  hasty  alliance  with  Sweden,  and  his  troops 
were  on  the  field  of  Leipzig  or  Breitenfeld  ( Sep- 
tember, 1031),  but  fled  early  in  the  day.  The 
Elector  sought  continually  to  bring  about  a  peace 
advantageous  to  Saxony.  In  1032,  when  Gus- 
tavus  was  in  Bavaria,  he  sought  to  detach  Eran- 
dcnliurg  from  the  Swedish  cause,  and  in  1035  he 
concluded  the  Peace  of  Prague  with  the  Emperor, 
yielding  practically  all  that  the  German  Prot- 
estants had  fought  for,  and  agreeing  to  endeavor 
to  secure  the  general  acceptance  of  the  terms. 
His  reward  was  the  hereditary  possession  of 
Lusatia.  Only  Brandenburg  and  some  of  the 
minor  States  acceded.  In  1030  the  Saxons  were 
defeated  by  Baner  at  Wittstock,  and  in  1045  the 
Elector  was  obliged  to  conclude  an  armistice 
with  .Sweden.  By  the  Peace  of  Westphalia 
he  was  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  Lusatia 
and  the  bishoprics  of  Meissen,  Merseburg,  and 
Xaumburg.  John  George  died  October  8,  1056. 
How  much  of  his  changeable  and  treacherous 
policy  was  due  to  himself,  and  how  much  to  the 
intrigues  of  his  most  trusted  counselor.  Von 
Arnim.  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  His  will  es- 
tablished three  ruling  Saxon  lines  for  his  sons, 
in  addition  to  electoral  Saxony — .Saxe-Weisenfels, 
Saxe-Merseburg,  and  Saxe-Zeitz.  See  Arnim; 
GrsTAvi  s  ADOLPnr.s :  S.\xoxt  ;  Thirty  Ye.\rs' 
War. 

JOHN  GEORGE  II.  (1013-80).  Elector  of 
Saxony  from  1050  to  1080.  He  was  the  son  of 
.John  George  I.,  and  was  born  in  1013.  Subsidies 
received  from  France  in  the  early  years  nf  his 
reign  enabled  him  to  gratify  his  tastes,  and  to 
make  Dresden  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities 
and  art  centres  of  Europe. 

JOHN  GEORGE  III.  (1647-91).  Elector  of 
Saxony,  from  1080  to  1001,  only  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  .Tohn  George  II.  He  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  war  between  the  Empire  and 
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Louis  XIV.  of  France,  which  broke  out  in  1688, 
and  in  1090  was  made  commander  ol  the  Imperial 
army. 

JOHN  GEORGE  IV.  (1608-94).  Elector  of 
Saxony  from  1091  to  1694,  son  and  successor  of 
John  George  III.  He  continued  the  policy  of 
his  father  during  his  short  reign  of  three  years, 
maintaining  an  alliance  with  Brandenburg  and 
the  Emperor.  As  a  matter  of  State  policy  he 
imarried  Eleonore.  ilargravine  of  Brandenburg- 
Anspach ;  but  his  life  is  chiefly  interesting  for 
the  story  of.  his  romantic  attachment  for  Mag- 
dalene Sibylle  von  Neitschiitz,  wlio  was  created 
Countess  of  Rochlitz  by  tlie  Emperor. 

JOHN  GILPIN.  The  hero  of  a  famous  humor- 
ous ballad  of  the  same  title  by  William  Cowper 
(1782). 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.  A  novel 
by  Dinali  ilulock  Craik  (lfS.50).  It  is  the  story 
of  a  poor  boy  who  by  his  energj'  and  noble  char- 
acter wins  position  and  respect. 

JOHN  HYRCANUS.      See  Htrcaxus. 

JOHN  MARCH,  SOUTHERNER.  A  novel 
by  G.  W.  Cable  (1894).  It  appeared  as  a  serial 
in  Scribner's  Magazine,  and.  as  implied  by  tlie 
subtitle,  is  a  story  of  the  South,  beginning  at 
tlie  close  of  the  Civil  War.  It  gives  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  life  in  a  small  town. 

JOHN  NETOMUK  SALVA'TOR,  Archduke 
OF  Austria  (lSo2-01?).  He  was  born  in  Flor- 
ence, the  youngest  son  of  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold 
II.  of  Tuscany.  He  entered  the  Austrian  mili- 
tary service,  and  rose  through  the  various  ranks 
to  that  of  major-general  commanding  a  division. 
In  1883  he  was  transferred  to  Linz  as  a  punish- 
ment for  having  published  a  pamphlet  entitled 
Drill  oder  Erxieliungf  in  which  he  expressed  him- 
self too  sharply  in  opposition  to  the  commander- 
in-chief.  Archduke  Albert.  The  Government  was 
still  more  irritated  when  he,  as  it  was  asserted, 
intrigued  to  have  himself  appointed  successor  to 
Prince  Alexander  of  Bulgaria,  on  the  latter's  en- 
forced abdication.  Soon  after  this  he  was  deprived 
of  his  military  command  and  left  the  army.  He 
then  studied  navigation,  passed  the  examination 
for  ship's  captain,  and  in  October,  1889.  after 
having  renounced  all  his  titles,  rights,  and  priv- 
ileges as  an  archduke,  took  the  name  of  .Tohann 
Orth.  The  next  summer  he  left  Hamburg  for 
Buenos  Ayres,  on  board  the  sailing  ship  Hanlct 
Marr/arelha.  After  touching  at  Buenos  Ayres 
he  continued  his  voyage  in  the  direction  of  Val- 
paraiso, and  never  was  heard  from  again.  Nu- 
merous romantic  stories  have  been  told  in  con- 
nection with  his  strange  disappearance;  but  the 
probability  is  that  the  ^ankt  llarf/arefha  was 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  South  America,  and  that 
all  hands  were  lost.  Besides  his  pamphlet  al- 
ready mentioned,  he  left  two  others  on  military 
subjects:  Betrachtungen  iiher  die  Organisation 
der  osterrcichisclien  Artillerie  (1875).  and  G<^- 
schichte  dcs  Icaiserlich-l-'jniglichcn  Linien-Infan- 
terieregiments  Erzherzog  Wilhelm  Nr.  12  (1877- 
80),  and  a  third  on  spiritualism,  entitled  Ein- 
hlicke  in  den  Spiritiximus  (5th  ed.  1885).  In 
addition  to  these,  he  wrote  the  text  of  the  ballet 
Die  Afixassinen. 

JOHN  O'  GROAT'S  HOUSE  (more  correctly, 
JoiixNY  Groat's  House).  A  spot  on  Duncansby 
Head,  the  northeastern  extremity  of  the  mainland 
of  Scotland,  marking  one  of  the  limits  of  that 


countrj'.  Commemorated  in  Burns's  line,  "Frae' 
ilaidenkirk  to  Johnny  Groat's,"  it  is  also  widely 
known  as  the  terminus  of  C3-eling  and  automobile 
record  rides  from  Land's  End,  the  southwestern 
extremity  of  England,  a  distance  of  994  miles. 
It  stood  on  the  beach  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pent- 
land  firth,  and  was  probably  built  for  the  recep- 
tion of  tra\elers  crossing  the  ferry  to  the  Ork- 
neys. Tradition  gives  a  romantic  origin.  In 
the  reign  of  King  James  IV.  (1488-1513)  three 
brothers — Jlaleolm,  Gavin,  and  John  Groot,  or 
Grot — Dutchmen,  settled  in  Caithness,  and  ac- 
quired the  lands  of  Warse  and  Dungansby.  W'hen 
their  descendants  had  multiplied  to  eight  fam- 
ilies, disputes  arose  as  to  precedency  at  a  yearly 
festival  reunion.  .John  Groat  settled  the  con- 
troversy by  building  an  eight-sided  house,  with 
a  door  and  a  window  in  each  side,  and  an  eight- 
sided  table  within,  so  that  the  head  of  each  of 
the  eight  families  of  Groats  might  enter  by  his 
own  door  and  sit  at  his  own  head  of  the  table. 
The  family  of  Groats  still  exists;  but  a  small 
green  knoll  marked  with  the  foundation  lines  is 
all  that  remains  of  John  o'  Groat's  house.  A 
neighboring  hotel  with  an  apjiropriate  octagonal 
tower  bears  the  name  since  1870.  The  beautiful 
shell  f'liprwa,  Europcea,  which  abounds  in  the 
neighborhood,  is  knofl-n  as  'John  o'  Groat's 
bucky.' 

JOHN^SIGISMUND,  sijls-mund,  Ger.  pron. 
ze'ges-miMjnt  (  l.Ji  2-1019 ) .  Elector  of  Branden-  ' 
burg,  son  of  the  Elector  .Joachim  Frederick.  Dur- 
ing his  reign  the  dominions  of  the  Electors  of 
Brandenburg  were  increased  by  the  acquisition  of 
Cleves,  ]Mark,  and  Ravensberg.  and  the  Duchy  of 
Prussia  ( East  Prussia ) .  Tlie  first  three  districts 
were  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Dukes  of 
Cleves.  .Jiilich,  and  Berg,  all  of  which  the  Elector 
claimed  as  grandson  of  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Duke  William  the  Rich,  backed  by  a  will  executed 
in  favor  of  the  Hohenzollern  by  his  great-grand- 
father. A  rival  claimant  appeared  in  the  Count 
Palatine  of  Xeuberg.  who  had  married  a  younger 
daughter  of  Duke  William.  After  years  of  dis- 
pute which,  early  assuming  a  religious  character, 
aroused  the  attention  of  all  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  princes  of  Northern  Europe,  and  led 
to  the  intervention  of  the  Emperor  with  his 
Spanish  soldiers  on  one  side,  and  of  the  Dutch  on 
the  other,  an  intervention  which  caused  the  two 
Lutheran  claimants  such  uneasiness  that  one,  the 
Count  Palatine,  became  a  Catholic,  and  the 
other  a  Calvinist,  the  matter  was  finally  arranged 
in  1030  by  an  amicable  division  of  the  territories. 
The  acquisition  of  East  Prussia  was  also  accom- 
panied by  difficulties,  though  John  Sigismund's 
father,  not  satisfied  with  the  Polish  King's 
promise  that  the  Brandenburg  Hohenzollerns 
should  be  the  heirs  of  the  Prussian  dukes,  had 
sought  to  make  assurance  triply  sure  by  marry- 
ing his  son  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  last 
duke,  while  he  himself  took  to  wife  a  younger 
daughter.  In  spite  of  these  precautions,  the 
prize  was  near  to  slipping  out  of  John  Sigis- 
mund's grasp,  for  the  Prussian  nobles  preferred 
the  unruly  freedom  enjoyed  by  their  Slavic  neigh- 
bors to  what  they  called  'the  Brandenburg 
tyranny,'  and  the  King  of  Poland  was  not  un- 
willing to  listen  to  their  petition,  so  that  it  was 
only  by  giving  the  greatest  concessions,  by  doing 
homage,  and  promising  tribute,  and  allowing  him 
some  right  of  veto,  that  the  Elector  finally  per- 
suaded the  King  to  stand  by  his  promise.     John 
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Sigismund  was  not  a  great  man.  What  he  did,  ho 
did  because  of  necessity;  the  new  territories 
added  to  the  HohenzoUern  domains  during  lii.s 
administration  wore  secured  not  so  much  tlirougU 
his  ell'orts  as  IhruuL'h   tlioM'  of  his  predecessors. 

JOHN  WARD,  PREACHER.  A  novel  by 
Margaret  Deland  (1888),  siniihir  in  chaiacter  to 
Robert  h'Isnicre. 

JOHNNY     (.lean)    CRAPAUD,   kra'po'.     A 

Frenrliiii:iM.      See   Natidnai.   Xick.namks. 

JOHNNY  DARTER.     A  fish.     See  Darter. 

JOHN'NY  REB.  A  nickname  used  of  the 
Southern  soldiers  by  the  Federal  troops  during 
the  fivil  War. 

JOHNNY  VERDE,  or  Ju.\x  Verde.  A  nu- 
merous and  excellent  food-fish  (I'uraUibrax  nchit- 
lifcr)  of  the  southern  California  coast.  It  is 
one  of  the"  cabrillas,  about  18  inches  long,  mottled 
greenish  in  color,  and  has  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  a  rock-bass. 

JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY.     An  in- 

slilutidu  of  liij;licr  IcMniiuL'  in  J'.nlliuiore,  Aid., 
founded  by  Johns  Hopkins  (q.v. ),  who  be- 
queathed over  .$7,000,000  fur  the  establishment  of 
a  university  and  a  hospital.  The  two  institutions 
are  closely  alliliated.  but  each  has  its  own  funds 
and  is  controlled  l>y  .a  distinct  board  of  trustees. 
The  university  was  incorporated  August  24.  1SG7, 
several  years  before  the  founder's  death,  and  in 
1870  the  first  Board  of  Trustees  was  created. 
Early  in  187-1  the  tnistees  began  the  work  of 
organization,  and  at  the  end  of  that  year  elected 
a  i)resident,  Dr.  Daniel  Coit  Oilman,  who  entered 
upon  his  duties  in  February,  187G.  Instruction 
in  the  Department  of  Philosophy  began  in  Octo- 
ber of  the  same  year.  Temporary  buildings  were 
provided  in  the  heart  of  tlie  city,  and  the  site 
proved  to  be  so  convenient  that  the  university 
has  remained  there  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  In  Jlay,  1889,  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  ^\■as  opened,  and  the  work  of  the  .Johns 
Hopkins  ^ledical  School  was  inaugurated  in  ISO.'!. 
In  1002  a  gift  of  a  magnificent  site  in  the  suburbs 
of  Baltimore  was  made,  and  an  endowment  f\uid 
of  $1,000,000  was  presented  to  the  university  by 
the  citizens  of  Baltimore. 

The  university  offers  instruction  to  students 
of  the  following  classes:  (1)  Under  the  faculty 
of  philosophy;  (a)  college  graduates  and  other 
advanced  scholars,  who  may  eitlier  proceed  to  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  literature  or 
science,  or  pursue  their  studies  for  any  length 
of  time  at  their  own  discretion-,  (b)  under- 
graduate students,  who  are  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts:  these  may  pursue 
one  of  seven  parallel  grotips  of  studies;  (e) 
students  wlio  have  taken  no  degree  and  who 
desire  to  pursue  work  in  the  imiversity.  with- 
out aiming  at  academic  honors.  (2)  Under  the 
faculty  of  medicine:  (a)  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Jledicine,  for  whom  a  four  years' 
course  is  provided;  (b)  Doctors  of  Medicine  de- 
siring to  pursue  special  graduate  courses.  The 
undergraduate  college  was  organized  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  desiring  '.a  systematic  discipline 
in  liberal  studies,'  and  since  1S7G  nearly  1700 
students  have  received  the  collegiate  training. 
The  undergraduate  work  is  rendered  effective  by 
certain  feattires  of  oriranization  not  found  to 
the  same  degree  elsewhere.  These  conditions  in- 
clude the  sharp  distinction   drawn   between   the 


disciplinary  methods  appropriate  for  undergrad- 
uate instruction  and  the  Ircer  methods  of  ad- 
vanced study;  the  group  arrangement  of  studies; 
the  opportunities  oll'ered  to  students  of  excep- 
tional aiuiinments  for  carrying  on  work  beyond 
that  required  for  any  degree;  and  the  inlluence 
upon  younger  jjupils  of  the  i)reseni'e  of  a  large 
body  of  graduate  scholars  engaged  in  specialized 
work  in  tlie  various  branches  of  learning.  The 
most  striking  characteristics  of  the  .lohns  Ilo[)- 
kins  University,  however,  are  the  attractions 
oll'ered  to  advanced  students  and  the  instruction 
given  to  them  in  seminaries  and  laboratories. 
These  features  were  made  the  prime  consideration 
at  the  inception  of  the  university  at  a  time 
when  the  importance  of  pure  university  work  did 
not  receive  its  full  measure  of  recognition  in  the 
United  Sttites.  Tlie  first  president  succeeded  in 
associating  with  him  a  small  number  of  eminent 
specialists  whose  high  standards  and  enthusiasm 
carried  the  new  institution  successfully  through 
its  experimental  period,  and  earned  for  it  pri- 
macy- in  its  field.  For  the  encouragement  of 
research  among  .American  students,  tlie  univer- 
sity annually  awards  a  large  number  of  fellow- 
ships and  scholarships.  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  university  are  published  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Philology,  the  American  Journal  of 
Mathematics,  the  American  Cheinicnl  Journal. 
Memoirs  from  the  liioloriical  Laboratory,  the 
fitudies  in  Historical  and  Political  f^cicnce.  Mod- 
ern Language  Xotes,  Contributions  to  Assyriology 
and  Comparative  Semitic  Philology,  and  the 
Journal  of  Experimental  Medicine. 

The  government  of  the  university  is  vested  in 
a  board  of  twelve  trustees,  with  the  president  as 
an  cx-offlcio  member.  In  the  Philosophical  De- 
partment an  academic  council,  consisting  of  tlie 
president  and  eight  ])rofessors,  is  in  supreme 
cliarge  of  the  various  departments  of  study,  and 
exercises  the  right  of  appointing  the  fellows. 
A  board  of  university  studies,  consisting  of  the 
president,  eighteen  professors,  and  sixteen  asso- 
ciate professors,  has  charge  of  the  instruction  of 
graduate  students  and  of  the  examination  of 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philoso])hy. 
A  board  of  collegiate  advisers,  consisting  of  the 
president,  the  dean  of  the  college,  and  representa- 
tives from  each  of  the  cliief  ilepartments  of 
undergraduate  study,  directs  the  college  work 
and  conducts  the  examinations  for  the  baccalau- 
reate degree.  The  Medical  School,  which  is  a  de- 
partment of  the  university  anu  is  at  the  same 
time  closely  connected  with  the  .Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital,  has  had  a  most  important  influ- 
ence on  the  recent  advances  mad^  in  medical  edu- 
cation. The  course  extends  through  four  years. 
For  admission,  the  bachelor's  dc'iee  is  required, 
or  an  equivalent  course  of  jireliminary  training 
in  the  liberal  arts,  and  especially  in  three 
branches  of  science — ])hysics.  chemistry.  an<l 
biology.  The  principal  buildings  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Department  are  McCoy  Hall,  which  con- 
tains the  library,  the  chief  assembly-room,  and 
numerous  apartments  for  literary  and  historical 
studies;  Levering  Hall,  devoted  to  the  work  of 
the  Young  Alen's  Cliristian  .\ssociation ;  Hopkins 
Hall,  devoted  to  geology-  and  iiiineralog\';  the 
Chemical  Labofatory:  the  Biological  Labora- 
tory: the  Physical  Laboratory;  the  Gymnasium; 
and  the  Administration  Building.  The  medical 
department  is  provided  with  four  large  and  well- 
equipped   laboratories:    the   Anatomical    (known 
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as  the  Women's  Fund  Memorial  Building),  the 
Physiological,  the  Pathological,  and  the  CUuiq^l. 
In  1902  the  total  value  of  the  property  under  con- 
trol of  the  university  Tvas  .$1,157,881,  the  endow- 
ment $4,488,841,  and  the  gross  income  $258.08-3. 
The  university  has  at  various  time.s  received 
generous  gifts,  including  one  of  .$307,000  from 
Hiss  Mary  E.  Garrett  of  Baltimore,  supplement- 
ing a  previous  gift  of  $112,000  from  women  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  which  enabled 
the  trustees  to  open  the  Medical  School  (1893), 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  benefac- 
tors, women  are  admitted  on  the  same  terms  as 
men.  Two  general  subscriptions  for  the  benefit 
of  the  university  have  been  made  in  Baltimore, 
amounting  to  nearly  .$350,000  in  addition  to  the 
million-dollar  endowment  fund  above  referred  to. 
For  two  years  the  Legislatxire  of  ilaryland  gave 
$50,000  per  annum,  $24,000  annualh-  for  the  next 
two  years,  and  .$2.5,000  annually  for  the  past  two 
years. 

The  library  contains  108,000  volumes;  more 
than  1200  periodicals  are  regularly  received. 
The  library  supplements  the  valuable  collections 
of  the  Peabody  Institute,  containing  140.000  vol- 
umes. The  ilaryland  Geological  Survey  and  the 
^laryland  Weather  Bureau  are  closely  con- 
nected with  the  university,  occupying  rooms  in 
the  university  buildings.  In  1903  the  faculty 
included  145  professors,  associates,  instructors, 
assistants,  and  lecturers.  In  the  same  year  there 
were  695  students,  of  whom  189  pursued  graduate 
courses  under  the  philosophical  faculty,  and  344 
iinder  the  medical  faculty,  and  163  were  enrolled 
in  the  undergiaduate  courses.  These  figures  have 
varied  but  little  during  the  last  few  years.  Dr. 
Gilman  resigned  the  presidency  in  Xovember, 
1900,  the  resignation  taking  effect  at  the  end  of 
the  academic  year.  Professor  Ira  Remsen  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him,  and  he  was  formally  in- 
augurated February  22,  1902. 

JOHN'SON,  Ax.\iy  .Jewett  (1827-84).  An 
American  publisher,  born  at  Wallingford,  Vt. 
He  spent  his  early  years  on  a  farm,  then  went 
to  Virginia,  where  he  taught  school  for  a  time, 
and  finally  removed  to  New  York  in  1853,  where 
he  became  interested  in  C.  C.  Colton's  Atlas, 
which  he  subsequently  bought  and  published  un- 
der the  name  of  Johnson's  Illustrated  Atlas.  He 
afterwards  brought  out  a  number  of  other  books, 
the  most  important  of  which  was  Johnson's  Uni- 
versal CijclopcEdia,  the  publication  of  which  in- 
volved him  in  a  bitter  dispute  with  D.  Appleton 
&  Co..  who  afterwards  bought  it  and  published 
it  under  the  title  Universal  Ci/clopwdia. 

JOHNSON,  A^-DBEW  (1808-75).  Tlie  seven- 
teenth President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
He  was  bom  at  Raleigh,  X.  C.  December  29, 
1808.  His  father  lived  only  four  years  after 
Andrew's  birth,  and  left  no  funds  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  boy.  who,  at  the  age  of  ten,  was 
bound  out  to  a  tailor.  Lack  of  education  was  a 
preat  grievance  to  Andrew,  and  he  resolved  to 
learn  to  read  by  himself.  For  this  purpose  he 
passed  all  the  time  between  labor  and  sleep  in 
study.  .Just  before  his  terra  of  ser\-ice  was  out 
lie  went  to  work  on  his  own  account  as  a  joumey- 
iiian  tailor  at  Laurens  Court-house.  S.  C.  In 
1820  he  removed  to  Greenville  in  East  Tennessee, 
where  he  worked  at  his  trade  for  about  a  year. 
and  married  Eliza  MeCardle.  who  taught  him 
writing  and  ordinary  arithmetic. 


When  only  twenty  years  old  .Johnson  or- 
ganized a  party  of  workingmen  in  opposition 
to  the  planters.  The  workingmen  chose  him 
alderman  in  that  year,  and  reelected  him  in  the 
two  succeeding  years.  In  1830  Johnson  was  elect- 
ed mayor,  serving  for  three  years.  To  qualify 
himself  for  public  imdertakings,  he  joined  a  de- 
bating society,  most  of  whose  members  were  stu- 
dents of  Greenville  College.  In  1834  Johnson 
took  an  active  part  in  advocating  the  proposed 
Constitution  for  the  State;  in  1835  he  nominated 
himself  for  the  Assembly,  declaring  himself  a 
Democrat.  He  was  successful  in  the  ensuing  elec- 
tion, but  in  1837  failed  of  reelection  because  of 
his  opposition  to  a  financial  measure,  which,  as 
was  later  proved,  he  rightly  judged  to  be  bad.  In 
1839  he  was  again  chosen  a  memlier  of  the  Legis- 
lature. In  1840  he  was  on  the  Democratic  elec- 
toral ticket,  and  made  many  speeches  for  Van 
Buren.  The  next  year  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate,  and  in  1842  he  was  chosen  a  member  of 
Congress,  to  which  he  secured  four  consecutive  re- 
elections.  While  in  the  House  he  supported  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  the  Mexican  War,  the  re- 
funding of  General  .Jackson's  fine  for  imprisoning 
a  judge  at  Xew  Orleans  in  1815,  the  tariff  of 
1846,  and  the  compromise  of  1850.  He  favored 
the  acceptance  of  the  49th  degree  of  latitude  to 
settle  the  Oregon  boundaiy  dispute,  and  was  one 
of  the  foremost  of  the  aovocates  of  a  homestead 
law.  He  was  also  a  firm  supporter  of  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  power,  and  on  all  occasions  was  in 
favor  of  the  greatest  economy  in  public  expendi- 
ture. He  left  Congress  in  March,  1853.  and  in 
the  same  year  was  chosen  Governor  of  his  State, 
and  two  years  afterwards  was  reelected  after  a 
very  turbulent  canvass. 

In  1857  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  where  he  opposed  the  increase  of  the  army 
and  the  legislation  for  the  Pacific  Railroad.  He 
spoke  little  on  slavery,  his  main  interest  being 
centred  on  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  In  the 
campaign  of  1860.  after  being  himself  mentioned 
for  the  nomination,  he  supported  Breckenridge 
imtil  he  found  that  secession  was  contemplated, 
when  he  repudiated  him.  When  he  went  home 
in  1861,  after  opposing  secession  in  the  Senate, 
he  was  in  great  danger  of  his  life.  He  worked 
hard  for  the  Union  cause,  and  at  one  time  the 
secessionists  turned  his  family  out  of  their  home. 
Early  in  March,  1862.  .Johnson  was  made  mili- 
tary Governor  of  Tennessee.  For  a  long  time 
he  labored  earnestly  to  bring  his  State  back 
into  the  Union.  Xear  the  beginning  of  ^larch, 
1864.  under  .Johnson's  special  orders.  Tennessee 
elected  officers,  both  State  and  local.  Three 
months  afterwards  he  was  nominated  for  Vice- 
President  on  the  ticket  with  Lincoln.  Six  weeks 
after  the  inauguration  Lincoln  was  shot,  and 
.Johnson  became  President.  On  taking  the  execu- 
tive chair  he  made  a  brief  speech,  which  was 
understood  to  mean  that  he  would  deal  with 
the  utmost  severity  with  the  leading  seces- 
sionists. Instead  of  following  this  policy,  his 
course,  after  he  came  under  the  influence  of 
Secretary  Seward,  was  the  very  opposite.  He 
hastened  to  bring  Virginia  back  to  the  Union, 
and  near  the  clo.se  of  .June  he  brushed  aside  all 
regulations  with  regard  to  trade  with  the  seeed- 
insr  States.  He  proclaimed  general  amnesty  to 
all  (except  a  few  special  classes)  who  would 
swear  to  be  loyal  to  the  Union.  L''nder  his 
proclamation  provincial  governments  were  set 
up  in  a  number  of  the  States  but  a  few  weeks 
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before  in  rebellion,  and  he  prepared  the  way  for 
them  to  send  members  to  Congress.  These  acts 
put  him  in  opposition  to  the  majority  of  the 
Kejiublieans  in  Congre.ss.  Congress  ajjpointed  a 
tomniittec  on  reeonstrnetion  and  ou  tlie  admis- 
sion of  Southern  members  to  tlie  House,  and 
adopted  tlie  Civil  Rights  Act,  adding  an  act  to 
increase  the  power  and  edicicncy  o£  the  Krecd- 
men"s  Bureau.  These  last  two  bills  were  vcto<'cl 
by  President  Johnson,  but  they  were  reaibi|)tod 
and  passed.  This  action  was  severely  deMciuiiccd 
by  the  President,  who  characterized  the  course 
of  Congress  as  another  rebellion.  Disall'ection 
began  to  work  in  tlie  Cabinet,  and  three  members 
resigned  in  consequence  of  differences  with  the 
President. 

When  Congress  declared  that  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  giving  the  negroes  citizenship, 
sliould  be  ratified  l)y  every  seceding  State  as  a 
preliminary  to  readmission  to  the  Union,  the 
President  vetoed  the  resolution.  During  tha 
next  .session  acts  were  passed  requiring  the  right 
of  voting  to  be  granted  without  regard  to  color 
in  Territories  applying  for  admission  as  States. 
These,  too,  were  vetoed;  but  in  all  cases  the 
bills  were  repassed  and  became  laws.  In  March. 
1807,  in  s])ite  of  the  veto,  an  act  was  passed 
dividing  the  Southern  States,  save  Tennessee, 
into  militiiry  districts,  and  trouble  immediately 
arose  over  the  appointments  of  the  generals  to 
command  and  their  functions,  Johnson's  Cabinet, 
with  the  exception  of  Secretai-y  Stanton,  sup- 
porting him  in  his  obstruction  of  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  radicals  in  Congress.  In  August 
Stanton  was  displaced  as  Secretary  of  War,  and 
General  Grant  was  given  the  position.  Stanton 
protested  that  his  removal  was  in  violation  of 
the  Tenure-of-Office  Law,  and  at  the  meeting  of 
Congress  in  September  the  Senate  refused  to 
ratify  the  suspension,  whereupon  Grant  resigned 
and  Stanton  resumed  his  post.  Five  months 
afterwards  .Johnson  again  removed  Stanton,  and 
put  Gen.  Lorenzo  Thomas  in  his  place.  The  Sen- 
ate immediately  resolved  that  '"the  President  has 
no  power  to  remove  the  Secretary  of  War  and  des- 
ignate any  other  person  to  pcrfonn  the  duties  of 
that  ofliee."  The  day  after  the  adoption  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives determined  upon  the  President's  im- 
peachment. Tlie  articles  of  imjieachnient  recited 
many  offenses,  the  principal  of  which  were  llie 
removal  of  the  Secretary  of  War;  the  public 
expression  of  disregard  of  and  contempt  for  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government ;  the  decla- 
ration that  the  one  in  session  was  not  a  constitu- 
tional Congress;  and  particularly  his  obstruction 
to  the  execution  of  Congressional  acts.  The  main 
point  of  the  defense  was  that  .Johnson's  course 
in  the  work  of  reconstruction  ^^as  merely  the 
continuation  of  a  plan  resolved  upon  by  President 
Lincoln  and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet.  In  the 
Senate,  sitting  as  the  court  of  impeachment,  the 
test  vote  was:  guilty,  35;  not  guilty,  19.  The 
requisite  two-thirds  vote  not  having  been  ob- 
tained, .Johnson  was  acquitted — a  result  which  is 
now  considered  just  and  fortunate  by  temperate 
historians.  As  soon  as  the  trial  was  over  Stan- 
ton voluntarily  gave  up  bis  office,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  General  Sehofield. 

At  the  Democratic  National  Convention  in 
New  York.  .July  4.  l.'ffiS.  'Nfr.  .Johnson's  name  was 
among  the  list  of  candidates  for  President.  On 
the  first  ballot  he  had  0.5  votes,  standing  second 
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on  Uie  list,  George  11.  Pendleton  having  105; 
but  Johnson's  vote  diminished  rajiidly  until,  on 
the  nineteenth  ballot,  his  name  did  not  ajjyicar. 
On  Christinas  Day,  1808,  he  proclaimed  complete 
pardon  to  all  who  had  been  directly  or  indirectly 
concerned  in  secession.  This  was  his  la.st  im- 
jiortanl  ollicial  act.  He  was  succeeded,  Jlareh 
4,  ISO!),  by  (Icneral  Grant,  and  at  once  repaired 
to  his  home  in  Cireenville.  He  was  not  satislied 
with  retirement,  and  sought  unsuccessfully  to 
be  sent  to  tlie  Senate,  and  also  failed  as  an  in- 
tlcijendent  candidate  for  Congress.  At  last,  in 
January,  1875,  he  was  chosen  L'nited  States  Sen- 
ator, and  was  in  his  seat  during  the  short  extra 
session  in  March.  I5ut  his  triuni])h  was  not 
for  long,  for  he  died  on  July  31,  1875.  He  was 
buried  at  (ireenville,  and  the  memory  of  his 
stormy  career  faded  from  the  [lublic  mind. 
.Johnson  sliowed  great  ability,  courage,  and  po- 
litical acumen,  and  his  loyalty  was  never  doubt- 
ed. His  messages,  which  represent  his  views, 
whether  or  not  he  was  their  author  in  the  full- 
est sense,  are  documents  of  great  jiower,  and 
will  serve  some  future  biograiiher  to  make  a 
strenuous  defense  of  a  man  who,  with  grave 
faults,  was  [lerhaps  oftener  in  the  right  than 
were  his  partisan  opponents.  Consult  Muore, 
f^pecch'?s  of  Andreir  ■lohiisuii,  with  a  Biofimiihi- 
cal  Introduction  (Boston,  1805)  ;  The  Trinl  of 
Andrew  Johnson  (3  vols.,  Washington,  1808)  ; 
Dunning,  Esxai/s  on  the  Civil  War  opirf  Uecon- 
struction  (1S08),  and  Dewitt,  The  Impcuehment 
and  Trial  of  Andror  Johnson  (New  York,  1903). 

JOHNSON,  Bradley  Tyler  (1829-19()3).  An 
American  soldier  and  lawyer,  born  at  Frederick 
City,  ]Md.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1849, 
studied  law  at  Harvard,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1851.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Convention  at  Baltimore  in 
ISGO.  and  joined  the  majority  of  his  delegation 
wlien  thev  withdrew  from  the  convention  and 
united  with  the  Southern  wing  of  the  party, 
which  supjiorted  Breckenridge  and  Lane.  When 
the  Civil  War  began,  .Johnson  organized  and 
equipped  a  company  at  his  own  expense  and 
joined  the  Confederate  forces.  He  saw  service 
in  the  seven  days'  battles  around  Richmond  in 
1862,  and  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  of  cavalry  in  1804.  As  commander  of 
the  post  at  Salisbury,  N.  C.  he  used  his  influence 
to  lessen  the  suffering  among  the  prisoners,  and 
finally  obtained  their  parole.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  practiced  law  in  Richmond  until  1879, 
wJien  he  removed  to  Baltimore.  His  writings  in- 
clude: Reports  of  Chase's  Decisions  on  the  Fourth 
Circuit  (1875)  ;  an  examination  of  the  Founda- 
tion of  Mart/land  and  the  Mnriilnnd  Act  Con- 
cerninri  Reliainn :  Life  of  General  Washinfrlon 
(Great  Commanders  Series.  1894)  :  Memoir  of  Jo- 
seph E.  Jolinston  (1891);  and  the  Confederate 
nistonj  of  Maryland. 

JOHNSON,  BrsiTRon  Rf.ST  (1817-80).  An 
American  soldier  in  the  Confederate  service,  born 
in  Belmont  County.  Ohio.  He  graduated  at  West 
Point,  in  1840,  and  served  in  the  Seminole  War 
and  in  the  war  with  Mexico.  In  1847  he  resigned 
and  became  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and 
chemistry,  and  later  superintendent,  at  the  West- 
ern ^lilitary  Institute.  Georgetown.  Ky..  where 
he  remained  until  1855.  when  he  became  superin- 
tendent of  the  Jlilitarv  College  of  the  Univer- 
sitv  of  Nashville.  In  1861  he  entered  the  Con- 
federate Armv,  in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of 
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major-general  and  the  command  of  a  division. 
He  was  eliief  of  staff  at  the  defense  of  Fort  Don- 
elson,  and  two  months  later  commanded  a  brigade 
at  Shiloh  (April  6  and  7,  1802).  At  Perrjrille 
and  at  Jlurfrcesboro  his  brigade  was  engaged  in 
some  of  the  most  desperate  fighting,  while  at 
Chickamauga,  according  to  Gen.  X>.  H.  Hill,  it 
was  due  to  Jolmson's  initiative  that  the  Confed- 
erates swept  tlie  Federal  right  wing  from  the 
field.  Toward  the  close  of  the  war  his  force 
joined  Lee's  army,  and  took  part  in  the  actions 
at  Drewry's  Blufl'  and  around  Petersburg.  After 
the  surrender  lie  returned  to  the  Western  Jlili- 
tary  Institute,  where  he  became  professor  of 
engineering,  mechanics,  and  natural  philosophy. 

JOHNSON,  Cave  (1793-1866).  An  American 
politician.  He  was  born  in  Robertson  County, 
Tennessee;  received  an  academic  education, 
studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  prac- 
ticed successfully  at  Clarksville  until  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  bench  of  the  State  Circuit  Court  in 
1820.  He  resigned  his  judgeship  in  1829.  upon 
his  election  as  a  Democrat  to  the  Twenty-first  Con- 
gress. By  successive  reelections  he  served  until 
1837,  when  he  was  defeated  by  the  AVhig  candi- 
date, but  was  again  elected  in  1839  and  continued 
to  serve  until  1845.  He  was  a  ready  debater  and 
a  stanch  supporter  of  .Jackson,  and  opposed  with 
spirit  the  nullification  movement  and  the  United 
States  Bank.  In  1845  he  entered  the  Cabinet  of 
President  Polk  as  Postmaster-General,  serving 
throughout  the  administration  and  favoring  the 
President's  ilexican  policy,  though  with  little 
enthusiasm.  From  1850  to  1859  he  was  president 
of  the  State  Bank  of  Tennessee,  and  on  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War.  although  an  old  man, 
threw  himself  with  energy-  into  the  movement  to 
keep  Tennessee  in  the  Union,  spoke  frequently  in 
opposition  to  secession,  and  supported  and  ad- 
vised Andrew  Johnson.  In  1863  he  was  elected 
to  the  Unionist  Legislature  of  Tennessee,  but  ill 
health  prevented  his  taking  any  part  in  legis- 
lation. 

JOHNSON,  Ch.\rles  (1679-1748).  An  Eng- 
lish dramatist,  born  probably  in  London.  He 
first  studied  for  the  bar,  but  afterwards  gave 
himself  to  authorship  and  produced  nineteen 
mediocre  plays.  Pope  satirized  him  in  an  edition 
of  the  Dunciad.  His  works  include:  The  Wife's 
Relief,  or  the  Husband's  Cure  (1711)  ;  Country 
Lasses,  or  the  Custom  of  the  Manor  (1715)  ;  The 
Sultaness  ( 1717) .  a  tragedy  taken  from  the  Bnja- 
zet  of  Racine;  and  Crrlia.  or  the  Perjured  Lorer 
(1733).    He  was  frequently  guilty  of  plagiarism. 

JOHNSON,  D.\xiEL  (1629-751.  An  English 
buccaneer,  born  at  Bristol.  When  twenty-five 
years  old  he  was  sold  as  a  slave  in  the  West  In- 
dies by  the  Spaniards,  who  had  taken  the  mer- 
chant vessel  in  which  he  was  a  sailor,  but  escaped 
in  1657  and  became  a  rover  of  the  high  seas, 
revenging  his  wrongs  wherever  possible  upon 
Spanish  shipping  and  towns.  His  depredations 
were  upon  such  a  gigantic  scale  that  .$25,000  were 
offered  for  his  capture,  and  it  was  at  length 
accomplished  by  four  ships  to  one.  .Johnson's 
wounds  were  many  and  dangerous,  but  the  Span- 
iards waited  till  they  were  healed  before  execut- 
ing him  at  Panama. 

JOHNSON.  David  (1827  —  ).  An  American 
painter,  bom  in  Xew  York  City.  He  was  self- 
taught,  except  for  a  few  lessons  from  .T.  F.  Crop- 
sey.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  .\rtist3' 
Fund  Society   (1859)    and  a  member  of  the  Na- 


tional Academy  ( 1862) .  His  works,  owned  mainly 
by  private  collectors,  include  "Echo  Lake" 
(1869),  "Lake  George"  (1870),  "Greenwood 
Lake"  (1878),  "Scenery  on  the  Housatonic" 
(1876),  and  "A  Brook  Study,  Orange  County" 
(1870). 

JOHNSON,  E.\STMAX  (1S24— ).  An  Ameri- 
can genre  and  portrait  painter.  He  was  born  in 
Lovell,  ilaine,  .July  29,  1824.  He  received  his 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  Augusta, 
Maine,  and  when  eighteen  years  of  age  he  made 
several  portraits  in  black  and  white.  In  1845 
he  spent  one  year  in  Washington,  D.  C,  painting 
tlie  portraits  of  Daniel  Webster  and  John  Quincy 
Adams.  In  the  three  following  years,  during  his 
residence  in  Boston,  he  painted  the  portraits  of 
Longfellow  and  his  famil.v,  of  Emerson,  and  Haw- 
thorne. In  1849  he  went  abroad,  studying  with 
Leutze  and  at  the  Royal  Academy,  Diisseldorf; 
then  in  Paris.  Italy,  and  Holland,  spending  four 
years  at  The  Hague,  where  he  painted  two 
well-known  pictures,  "The  Savoyard"  and  "The 
Card  Players."  He  returned  to  the  L^nited  States 
in  1856,  spending  one  year  in  the  Indian  country 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  In  1858  he  made 
his  residence  in  Xew  York,  and  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Xational  Academy  of  Design  in 
1860.  Eastman  .Johnson  has  technical  ability, 
but  is  conservative  in  method.  JIany  of  his 
works  have  been  lithographed  and  engraved. 
Among  his  chief  works  are:  "Spanish  Woman" 
(1862)  ;  "Old  Stage  Coach"  (1871)  ;  "Milton  Dic- 
tating to  His  Daughters"  ( 1875)  ;  "Hu^ing  Bee" 
(1876);  "Cranberry  Harvest"  (1880);  portraits 
of  Presidents  Cleveland  and  Harrison ;  of  Tlieo- 
dore  D.  Woolsey,  .John  D.  Rockefeller.  William 
H.  Vanderbilt,  Cornelius  Vanderliilt.  William  B. 
Astor,  ilrs.  Alexander  Hamilton,  Mrs.  August 
Belmont,  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  Fish.  The  Metro- 
politan Museum,  New  York,  possesses  two  por- 
traits by  him,  "Two  Men"  and  Sanford  R.  Gilford. 

JOHNSON,  Edward  (1599-1672).  An  Ameri- 
can colonial  official  and  historical  writer,  born 
in  Kent,  England.  He  came  to  Massachusetts 
Bay  with  the  party  of  Governor  Winthrop  in 
16.30,  and  engaged  in  trade  with  the  Indians. 
In  1642  he  was  recorder  of  the  meeting  which 
organized  the  town  and  church  of  Woburn.  Mass., 
and  served  as  recorder  of  the  town  imtil  his  death. 
With  the  exception  of  1648.  he  yearly  represented 
the  town  in  the  General  Court  from  1643  to  1671, 
being  Speaker  in  1655,  and  sen-ing  upon  many 
important  committees.  He  published  anonymously 
a  Historii  of  yew  Enf/Iand  from  the  Enplish 
Planting  in  the  Teere  1G28  Untill  the  Teere  1652 
(London.  1654) .  which  is  better  known  by  the  sub- 
title The  Wnnder-ii:orI;in(j  Providence  of  Zion's 
Saviour.  Much  of  the  book  was  copied  in  the  so- 
called  Oorfjes  Tracts.  It  is  valuable  for  the 
minute  account  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  pro- 
cedure in  the  Bay  Colony,  and  was  reprinted  in 
Massachusetts  Historical  Collection,  second  series, 
vols.  i..  ii.,  iii.,  iv..  vii.,  viii.  There  is  also  a 
facsimile  edition,  with  an  elaborate  introduction 
by  W.  F.  Poole   (Andover,  1867). 

JOHNSON,  E.  Pailine  (1862—).  A  Cana- 
dian poetess.  She  was  born  at  Chiefwood.  on  the 
Grand  River  Reserve,  in  Ontario.  Her  father  was 
George  Henry  M.  Johnson,  head  chief  of  the 
IMnhawk  Indians.  Her  mother  was  Emily  S. 
Hnwells.  a  native  of  Bristol.  England.  She  was 
educated  by  private  tutors  and  at  the  Brantford 
Model    School.      In    1894    she    visited    England, 
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where  slie  jiublished  a  collection  of  poems  under 
the  title  The  While  Waiiipiini.  The  volume  {jaincd 
wide  attention  because  of  the  author's  Indian 
blood  and  fresh  passionate  themes. 

JOHNSON,  Guy  (c.1740-88).  An  English 
suldier.  He  was  born  in  Ireland  and  saw  service 
during  the  French  and  Indian  War,  first  with  tlie 
American  provincials  and  later  as  a  cavalry 
commander  under  General  Amherst.  lie  suc- 
ceeded his  uncle,  Sir  William  Johnson,  as  Super- 
intendent of  Indian  All'airs  at  the  latter's  death 
in  1774.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  his 
estates  in  central  Xew  York  were  confiscated  by 
the  Americans  and  he  was  obliged  to  flee  to 
Canada.  There  he  interested  himself  in  inciting 
the  Indians  to  attack  the  colonists.  In  17S.3  he 
was  dismissed  from  the  service,  and  five  years 
later  died  in  poverty  in  London. 

JOHNSON,  Herman  Merrills  (181.5-08). 
An  American  educator.  He  was  born  at  Butter- 
nuts, Otsego  County,  Is.  Y.,  was  educated  at  Wes- 
leyan  University,  where  he  gradtiated  in  1839, 
and  entered  the  ilethodist  ministry  in  1845.  He 
was  professor  of  ancient  languages  at  St.  Charles 
College,  Jlissouri,  from  IS.'il)  to  1842,  when  he 
was  called  to  a  similar  position  at  Augusta  Col- 
lege, Kentucky.  In  1844  he  became  a  i)rofessor 
in  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  and  remained  there 
for  six  years.  He  accepted  the  professorship  of 
philosophy  and  English  literature  in  Dickinson 
College  in  1850,  and  in  18G0  became  its  president. 
Dr.  Johnspn  was  a  contributor  to  the  Mrthndist 
Quarlrrh/  Rcrieic,  but  is  best  known  by  his  edi- 
tion of  the  Clio  of  Herodotus  (1850)  and  his 
Oririildliu  Aiitifjuaria  Ilerodoti. 

JOHNSON,  Herrick  ( 1832—  ) .  An  American 
Presbyterian  clcrgA'man  and  educator.  He  was 
born  near  Fonda,  X.  Y'.,  and  graduated  at  Hamil- 
ton College  in  1857,  and  at  Avil)urn  Tlieological 
Seminary  in  1860.  He  was  associated  with  Dr. 
Beman  in  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Troy;  held  charges  at  Pittsburg,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Chicago ;  was  professor  of  sacred 
rhetoric  and  pastoral  theologv  at  Auburn  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (1874-SO),  and  after  1883  was 
professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  in  the  Presbyterian 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Xorthwest,  better 
known  as  McCormiek  Seminary.  He  was  mod- 
erator of  the  General  Assemblv  of  the  Presby- 
terian CTiurch  at  Springfield,  111.,  in  1882.  His 
publications  include:  Christ  ianiti/'s  ChaUcnqe 
(1881)  :  Plain  Talks  Ahmit  the  Theater  (1882)  ; 
Itevirals  (1883)  ;  and  Forms  (1889). 

JOHNSON,  Herschel  Ve.spasian  (1812-80). 
An  American  jurist  and  political  leader,  born  in 
Burke  County,  Ga.  He  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  in  1834,  studied  law  and  prac- 
ticed at  Augusta,  and  finally  settled  at  Milledge- 
ville  in  1844.  In  1843  he  was  nominated  for 
Congress,  but  was  defeated,  and  in  the  campaign 
of  1844  was  a  Presidential  elector.  In  1848  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  the  seat  in  the 
United  States  Senate  made  vacant  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  W.  T.  Colquitt ;  and  in  that  body  he 
strongly  supported  the  Administration's  Mexican 
policy.  From  his  entry  into  political  life  he  had 
been  a  strong  States  Rights  advocate,  and  in  1849 
he  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  "Southern  Ad- 
dress." His  views,  however,  tinderwent  a  radical 
change  at  this  time,  and  he  became  one  of  the 
warmest  supporters  of  Clay's  scheme  of  com- 
promise, and  thereafter  allied  himself  with  the 


Unionist  element  in  the  South.  He  was  a  judge 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  Georgia  from  Xovcinber, 
1849,  to  1853,  and  was  Governor  of  the  State 
from  1853  until  1857.  His  well-known  conserva- 
tism led  to  his  nomination  in  18U0  as  the  candi- 
date of  the  Xorthern  Democrats  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent on  the  ticket  with  Ste])hen  A.  Dcjuglas.  With 
Alexander  11.  Stephens  (ij-V.)  he  did  liis  utmost 
to  check  the  secession  movement  in  (ieorgia,  but 
he  abided  by  the  decision  of  the  secession  con- 
vention and  threw  in  his  fortime  with  the  Confed- 
eracy. He  was  elected  one  of  the  Senators  from 
Georgia  in  the  Second  Confederate  Congress  in 
Xovember,  18(i2,  but  early  despaired  of  tlie  cause 
of  the  South.  He  openly  advocated  peace  in 
1804.  hailed  the  cessation  of  hostilities  with 
delight,  and  in  October,  1805,  was  |)resident  of 
the  Georgia  convention  which  repealed  the  ordi- 
nance of  secession.  On  the  readmissjon  of 
Georgia  he  was,  in  .January,  1800,  elected  L'nited 
States  Senator,  but  was  not  allowed  to  take  his 
seat  on  account  of  war  disabilities.  In  1873  he 
was  appointed  to  the  bencli  of  the  State  Superior 
Court,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 

JOHNSON,  Horace  CiiAtNCEY  (1820—).  An 
American  painter,  born  at  Oxford,  Conn.  He 
studied  in  Xew  Y'ork  City  under  Professor  Morse, 
and  then  became  a  jjupil  of  William  Page  in 
Rome  (1856-58).  Among  his  works  are  "Roman 
Peasant  on  the  Cam])agna."  "Grape  Gatherers  of 
Gensano."  "The  Roman  ilother,"  and  "Azrael." 

JOHNSON,  Sir  John  (1742-1830).  An  Ameri- 
can Tory  leader,  the  son  of  Sir  William  Johnson 

(q.v. ),  up(m  whose  estate  on  the  Mohawk  River 
in  Xew  York  he  was  bom.  He  was  educated  at 
Albany  and  at  New  Y'ork,  and  took  part  with 
his  father  in  the  French  and  Indian  War.  He 
was  knighted  in  1705,  and  in  1774  succeeded 
to  the  baronetcy  wliich  had  been  granted  to 
his  father.  He  retained  a  great  deal  of  his 
father's  remarkable  influence  over  the  Indians, 
and  it  was  due  to  this,  and  to  the  exertions  of 
Joseph  Tirant  (q,v,),  Sir  William's  protege,  that 
the  tribes  of  the  Iroquois  X'ation,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Oneidas  and  the  Tuscaroras,  allied 
themselves  with  the  British  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution,  There  was  a  strong  Tory  ele- 
ment in  central  Xew  York,  and  this  element  Sir 
John  tmdertook  to  rally  about  the  standard  of 
Great  Britain,  organizing  the  famous  loyalist 
corps  known  as  the  'Queen's  Own  American  Regi- 
ment,' or,  more  familiarly,  as  the  'Royal  Greens,* 
of  which  he  himself  became  colonel.  With  these 
troops,  in  July.  1777,  he  joined  Saint  Leger  at 
Oswego,  and  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Fort 
Stanwix     (q.v.),    and    the    battle     of     Oriskany 

(q.v.)  on  -Uigust  0th  following.  Later  in  th« 
same  day  on  which  Herkinjer  was  repulsed  in 
his  attempt  to  raise  the  siege,  a  brilliant  sortie 
of  the  fort's  garrison  under  Marinus  Willett  com- 
pelled .Johnson  to  withdraw  across  the  Mohawk, 
leaving  his  camp  and  equipage  in  the  hands  of 
the  Americans.  The  advance  of  Arnold  to  the 
relief  of  the  fort,  and  the  defection  of  a  large 
part  of  their  Indian  allies,  caused  Saint  Leger 
and  .Johnson  to  abandon  the  siege  on  August  22d 
and  retreat  northward  toward  Oswego,  thus  ren- 
dering impossible  the  proposed  cooperation  with 
Bnrgome.  During  the  next  two  years  .Johnson 
continued  to  direct  operations  in  northern  and 
central  Xew  Y'ork,  and  the  sticcession  of  raids  of 
the    Butlers    and    Brant    with    their    bands    of 
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Indians  and  Tories,  resulting  in  the  massacres  in 
the  Wyoming  and  Cherry  valleys,  form  one  of 
the  most  unpleasant  chapters  of  the  American 
Revolution.  When  in  the  summer  of  1779  Wash- 
ington determined  to  put  a  stop  to  these  outrages, 
he  sent  General  Sullivan  at  the  head  of  5000 
troops  into  the  region.  This  force  met  Sir  John 
.Johnson  and  the  Butlers  at  Ne^vtown  (now 
Elmira)  on  August  29,  1779,  and  decisively  de- 
feated them.  This  defeat  and  the  devastation  of 
the  Iroquois  to«Tis  that  followed  put  a  stop  to 
the  Tory  regime  in  the  district,  and  Sir  John 
retired  to  ilontreal.  At  the  close  of  the  war  his 
large  estates  were  confiscated.  He  lived  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  Canada,  where  for  many  years  ho 
was  superintendent-general  of  Indian  affairs  in 
British  Xorth  America.  Consult  Stone,  Life  of 
Brant  (Sew  York,  1838;  Albany,  1865). 

JOHNSON,  ToHX  Butler  (1850-1902).  An 
Amerioaii  civil  engineer  and  educator.  He  fcas 
born  at  Marlboro,  Ohio,  and  gradiiated  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1878.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Lake  and  ilississippi 
River  Surveys  until  1883,  and  professor  of  civil 
engineering  at  Washington  University,  ^Missouri, 
from  that  date  until  1898.  In  1884  he  assumed 
charge  of  the  index  department  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Association  of  Engineering  Societies,  and  in 
1891  was  put  in  charge  of  the  timber-testing 
laboratory  at  Saint  Louis  by  the  United  States 
Forestrv  Bureau.  Afterwards  he  was  made  dean 
of  the  Department  of  ilechanics  and  Engineering 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  His  publications 
include  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying  (1886), 
Engineering  Contracts  and  Specifications  (1895), 
and  he  was  joint  author  of  Modern  Framed  Struc- 
tures  (Xew  York,  1893). 

JOHNSON,  M.4.xrEL  .Johx  (1805-59).  An 
English  astronomer,  born  in  ilaeao,  China,  and 
educated  at  Addiscombe  Military  College.  He 
took  service  in  the  Saint  Helena  artillery;  and, 
in  an  observatorj-  built  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, he  made  a  Catalogue  of  600  Principal 
Fixed  Stars  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
(1835),  which  won  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society.  He  entered  Magdalen 
Hall.  Oxford,  in  1835.  and  on  graduation  suc- 
ceeded Rigaud  as  director  of  the  Radcliffe  obser- 
vatory, which  under  his  care  became  not  merely 
a  technical  centre,  but  a  gathering  place  for  the 
leaders  of  the  Oxford  High  Church  Party.  He 
published  eighteen  volumes  of  Radcliffe  Observa- 
linns,  and  wrote  a  catalogue  of  circumpolar  stars, 
edited  by  JIain  in  1860.  Johnson  was  president 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  in  1857. 

JOHNSON,  Olh-eb  (1809-89).  An  American 
abolitionist  and  editor,  bom  at  Peacham,  Vt. 
He  entered  the  ofBce  of  the  Vermont  Watchman 
at  Montpelier  as  an  apprentice,  and  as  early  as 
July  4,  1828,  showed  his  sj-mpathy  with  the 
abolition  movement  by  delivering  a  speech  against 
slavery.  In  January.  1831.  he  began  to  publish 
the  Christian  Soldier,  and  soon  afterwards  be- 
came intimate  with  William  Lloyd  Garrison. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Xew  England 
Anti-Slavery  Society  and  edited  the  Liberator 
during  Garrison's  absence  in  Europe  in  1833. 
-Among  the  other  papers  of  which  he  was  an 
editor  were  the  Xntional  Anti-Slarerji  Standard, 
the  Anti-Slareri/  Bugle,  and  the  Pennsijlranin 
Freedman.  He  was  an  associate  editor  of  tho 
Independent  when  Garrison  became  a  contributor 


in  1868.  Later  he  occupied  editorial  poeltions 
on  the  Weekly  Tribune  and  the  Christian  Union, 
and  after  1881  was  connected  with  the  Xetc  Torh 
Evening  Post.  He  published  William  Lloyd  Gar- 
rison and  His  Times,  or  Sketches  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Movement  in  America  (1880). 

JOHNSON,  Pebcival  Xorton  (c.1793-1S66). 
An  English  metallurgist.  He  was  much  em- 
ployed in  consultation  at  important  English 
mines;  was  the  first  to  establish  rules  for  ac- 
curately determining  the  composition  of  bullion; 
and  introduced  into  England  the  alloy  known 
as  German  silver.  He  improved  the  mechanism 
in  use  in  some  of  the  Cornish  mines,  and  made 
several  important  inventions  in  mining  and 
metallurgy. 

JOHNSON,  Revebdt  (1796-1876).  An  Ameri- 
can jurist,  bom  at  Annapolis.  Md.,  May  21,  1796. 
He  was  a  son  of  .John  .Johnson,  himself  an  emi- 
nent lawyer,  who  became  chancellor  of  Maryland. 
Reverdy  was  educated  at  Saint  .John's  College  at 
Annapolis,  studied  law  in  his  father's  office,  and 
in  1815  was  admitted  to  the  Marj-land  bar.  la 
1817  he  removed  to  Baltimore,  and  was  succes- 
sively Deputy  Attorney-General  of  ilaryland  and 
for  four  years  a  State  Senator  (1821-25).  Ha 
gained  a  high  reputation  as  a  profound  lawyer, 
and  was  frequently  employed  in  arguing  impor- 
tant cases  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  He  represented  his  native  State 
in  the  United  States  Senate  from  1845  to  1849, 
when  he  resigned  his  seat  to  enter  President  Tay- 
lors Cabinet  as  Attomey-Cieneral.  After  the 
death  of  General  Taylor  in  18.50  Mr.  Johnson 
continued  to  practice  law  in  Baltimore.  With 
Mr.  Thomas  Harris,  he  edited  the  reports  of  the 
Maryland  Court  of  Appeals  from  1820  to  1826.  In 
1863  he  was  again  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  but  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  was 
appointed  Minister  to  England  in  1868.  His  nego- 
tiations toward  a  settlement  of  the  disputed  Ala- 
bama claims  having  proved  unsatisfactory  to  the 
American  Government,  and  his  convention  with 
Great  Britain  being  rejected  by  the  Senate  of  the 
T'nited  States.  Mr.  Johnson  was  recalled  in  1869. 
During  the  trial  of  the  assassins  and  conspirators 
concerned  in  the  murder  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Mr.  Johnson  prepared  an  argument  in  behalf  of 
ilrs.  Surratt  (afterwards  executed  for  com- 
plicity in  the  assassination)  which  the  military 
court  that  tried  the  case  refused  to  hear.  Though 
not  a  master  of  statecraft  nor  a  great  politician, 
Reverdy  Johnson  was  a  man  of  great  courage 
and  independence  of  judgment,  as  well  as  a  con- 
summate lamer,  and  earned  a  place  of  great  dis- 
tinction in  the  roll  of  the  American  bar.  He 
died  at  Annapolis.  February  10,  1876. 

JOHNSON,  RiCHABD  Men-tor  (1780-1850). 
An  American  legislator  and  politician,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  1837-41.  He  was 
bom  at  Bryant's  Station,  Ky. ;  was  educated  at 
Transylvania  University,  studied  law  and  began 
practice  at  Grand  Crossings  in  that  State.  Hi* 
political  career  began  in  1805  with  his  election  to 
the  lower  House  of  the  Kentucky  Legislature. 
In  1806  he  was  elected  to  the  Tenth  Congress,  and 
was  reelected  to  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth,  serv- 
ing from  1807  until  1813.  .\t  the  oiitbreak  of  the 
War  of  1812  he  returned  to  Kentucky,  where  he 
recruited  a  regiment  of  moimted  ritleiuen.  serving 
during  the  recesses  of  Congress  and  occupying 
his  seat  during  the  sessions.     In  1813  he  raised 
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a,  second  regiment,  of  which  he  became  colonel 
and  which  he  conmianded  in  General  William 
Henry  Harrison's  Canadian  canipai<;n.  At  the 
battle  of  the  Thames,  October  .5.  1813,  according 
to  tradition,  he  shot  and  killed  Teeuniseh  (q.v.). 
He  was  not  a  member  of  tl>e  Thirteenth  Congress, 
but  was  retunied  to  the  House  bj-  his  constituents 
in  1814  and  served  until  1818.'  In  1819  he  was 
elected  to  tlie  United  States  Senate  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  John  J. 
Crittenden,  and  was  later  reelected,  remaining  in 
that  body  until  1829.  In  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House,  of  which  he  was  again  a  member  from 
1829  to  1837,  he  was  a  strong  supporter  of  Jack- 
son, who  in  1835  designated  bim  as  his  personal 
choice  for  Vice-President.  In  the  Baltimore  Con- 
vention in  Jlay  of  that  year  he  was  placed  in 
nomination,  his  principal  opponent  being  William 
C.  Kives(q.v,  )<if  Mrginia.  Oppcisiticm  to  his  can- 
didacy continued  throughout  tlie  campaign,  and 
■when  the  electoral  votes  were  counted  it  was  found 
that,  althougli  Van  Buren  was  elected,  Virginia 
by  casting  her  votes  for  William  Smith  of  Ala- 
bama had  pre^'ented  the  choice  of  a  Vice-Presi- 
dent. The  election  was  therefore  thrown  into  the 
Senate,  where  Johnson  was  promptly  elected, 
receiving  33  votes  to  IG  for  Francis  C?rangcr 
(q.v.)  of  New  York.  Opposition  to  Johnson 
having  increased,  at  the  Baltimore  Convention 
in  May,  1840,  after  the  President  had  been 
indorsed  and  renominated,  a  resolution  was 
passed  declaring  "that  the  Convention  deem  it 
expedient  at  the  present  time  not  to  choose  be- 
tween the  individuals  in  nomination"  for  the 
Vice-Presidency,  all  of  whom,  it  declared,  were 
worthy  of  the  office.  In  the  Electoral  College, 
however,  the  Democratic  electors  voted  generally 
for  .Tobnson,  giving  him  48  votes,  L.  W.  Tazewell 
of  Virginia  11.  and  .James  K.  Polk  1.  In  1844 
Johnson  entered  into  the  Democratic  canvass  for 
the  Presidential  nomination,  but  was  defeated. 

JOHNSON,  Richard  W.  (1827-97).  An 
American  soldier,  bom  in  Kentucky.  He  grad- 
uated at  West  Point  in  1849,  and  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War  was  employed  chiefly  on 
frontier  service.  In  1861  he  was  commissioned 
colonel  of  the  Third  Kentucky  Cavalrj-.  and  soon 
afterwards  was  made  a  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers. He  took  part  as  a  cavalry  commander 
in  the  western  campaigns  of  1861  and  1862,  and 
on  August  21st  of  the  latter  year  was  defeated 
and  captured  by  Col.  John  H.  Morgan,  whom 
he  had  been  sent  to  drive  out  of  Tennessee.  In 
the  battle  of  Murfreesboro  he  commanded  a  divi- 
sion. At  Chickamauga  -his  division  formed  part 
of  the  command  of  General  Thomas,  and  it  was 
one  of  those  which  during  the  battle  of  Chat- 
tanooga charged  up  the  heights  of  Missionary 
Ridge.  The  next  year  he  commanded  a  division 
in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  during  the  inva- 
sion of  Georgia,  and  was  severelv  wnimded  at  the 
battle  of  New  Hope  Church  (May  28,  1864).  On 
August  22d  of  that  year  he  was  made  chief  of 
cavalry  of  the  !Military  Division  of  the  !Missis- 
sippi.  He  commanded  a  cavalry  division  at  the 
battle  of  Nashville,  and  on  the  second  day  was 
given  the  brevet  rank  of  major-general  of  volun- 
teers, supplemented  on  Slarch  13.  1865.  by  the 
brevet  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the  Regular 
Army,  and  on  the  same  day  he  was  brevctted 
Tnajor-general  in  the  Regular  Army  for  'gallant 
and  meritorious  ser\-ices  during  the  war.'  He 
■was  mustered   out   of   the  volunteer   service   on 


January  15,  1806,  and  became  provost  marshal- 
general  of  the  military  division  of  the  Tennessee, 
and  later  acting  judge-advocate  in  various  mili- 
tary departments.  lie  resigned  in  1867  with  the 
rank  of  major-general,  which,  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, ^March  3,  1875,  was  changed  to  that  of 
brigadier-general.  He  published  .1  Soldier's  llcini- 
niscoicrs  in  Peace  and  ^\'ar  (1866),  and  a  Mem- 
oir of  Mnjor-General  George  U.  Thonum    (1881). 

JOHNSON,  RoHKKT  Underwood  (1853—).  An 
American  poet  and  editor,  bom  at  W'ashington, 
U.  C,  Januan-  12.  1853.  He  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Century  Ma'inzinc  in  1873  and  became  asso- 
ciate editor  in  1881.  He  early  became  noted  for 
his  services  in  behalf  of  international  copyright, 
as  secretary  of  the  American  Copyright  League 
doing  much  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  law  of 
1891,  for  which  he  was  decorated  by  the  French 
and  Italian  governments.  His  writings  include 
nu^^h  occasional  verse  and  three  volumes: 
'J'lie  ]yinter  Hare  and  Other  Poems  (1891).  and 
Songs  of  Lihcrty  and  Other  Poems   (1897).   Witli 

C.  C.  15ucl  he  edited  the  well-known  Century 
articles  relating  to  the  Civil  War  afterwards 
published  as  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil 
^Var  (1887-88) — one  of  the  most  valuable  eom- 
pilations  dealing  with  the  subject. 

JOHNSON,  Ro.ssirER  (1840--).  An  Ameri- 
can editor  and  author,  born  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Rochester  in 
186.3.  from  1864  to  1869  was  a'ssistant  editor  of 
the  Rochester  Demoerat,  a  Republican  journal, 
and  in  1869-72  edited  the  Concord  (N.  H.) 
Statesman.  In  1873-77  he  was  an  associate  edi- 
tor in  the  revision  of  the  American  Cyclopwdia, 
in  1878  edited  the  authorized  Life  of  Farragut, 
and  in  1879-80  aided  S.  H.  Gay  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  final  two  volumes  of  the  latter's 
History  of  the  Cnitcd  States  (4  vols.,  1876-80). 
He  also  became  editor  of  the  Annual  Cyclopo'dia 
in  1883.  and  from  1886  to  1888  was  managing 
editor  of  the  Cyclopccdia  of  American  Bioijriiphy. 
In  1891-94  he  was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Standftrd  Dictionary.  Among  other  compilations 
edited  by  him  are  The  British  Poets  (3  vols., 
1876)  ;  Famous  Single  and  Fugitive  Poems  ( 1877  ; 
revised  and  enlarged  ed.  1891)  ;  Play-day  Poems 
(1878),  an  anthology  of  humorous  verse  in  Eng- 
lish :  with  C.  A.  Dana,  Fifty  Perfect  Poems 
(1882)  ;  the  well-known  Little  Classics  series  of 
prose  selections  (16  vols.,  1874-75:  two  addition- 
al vols.,  1880;  30th  ed.  1892)  :  and  The  World's 
Great  Bool^s  (1898-1901).  His  original  publica- 
tions include  in  fiction.  Phaeton  Rogers  (1881)  ; 
in  verse.  Idler  and  Poet  (1883),  containing  "O 
for  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers;"  and  in 
history,  A  History  of  the  French  War  (1882)  ; 
A  History  of  the  War  Bctuccn  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  (1882);  and  A  History  of 
the  War  of  Secession  (1888).  He  also  contrib- 
uted "The  Whispering  Gallery"  department  to 
the  Overland.  Monthly,  and  edited  "The  Literary 
Querist"  of  the  Lamp  (formerly  the  Book-Buyer). 
For  six  years  he  was  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Authors  Club,  ■whose  sumptuous  and  unique 
J.iher    Scriptorum     (1893)    he    prepared    with    .T. 

D.  Champlin  and  G.  C.  Eggleston.  He  received 
the  degrees  of  Ph.D.  and  LL.D.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester. 

JOHNSON,  Samitel  (1709-841.  An  English 
lexicographer,  essayist,  and  critic.  He  was  born 
at  Lichfield.  September  18.  1709.  the  son  of 
Michael  Johnson,  a  bookseller.     He  was  sent  to 
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a  dame-school,  from  which  he  passed  to  the 
Lichfield  grammar  school,  where  he  learned  Latin, 
and  then  attended  for  a  few  months  a  school  at 
Stourbridge.  The  years  1727-29  he  spent  at  home 
in  "lounging.'  Though  indolent  and  desultory,  he 
read  widely  and  wrote  some  verse.  In  1728  he 
entered  Pemljroke  College,  Oxford,  where  he  be- 
came know  n  for  his  various  knowledge  and  a  Latin 
translation  of  Pope's  llessiali.  At  Oxfoi'd  he 
learned  Greek  and  read  metaphysics,  ilelancholy 
by  nature,  he  became  a  hypochondriac  under  tho 
pressure  of  poverty.  In  October,  1731,  he  left 
O.xford  without  a  degree,  and  two  months  later 
Ills  father  died,  leaving  him  only  £20.  In  1732 
he  was  usher  in  a  school  at  JIarket  Bosworth,  a 
position  for  which  he  was  particularly  unsuited, 
owing  to  his  extreme  nervousness,  which  mani- 
fested itself  in  facial  contortions.  Aware  of  his 
failure  and  detesting  the  employment,  he  gave 
up  school-teaching,  and  went  to  live  with  a  school 
friend  in  Birmingham.  He  probably  contributed 
to  the  Birmingliam  Journal,  for  the  publisher  of 
which  he  made  an  abridged  translation  (1735)  of 
Lobo's  Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  On  July  9,  1735,  he 
married  the  widow  of  a  Birmingham  mercer,  his 
senior  by  twenty  years.  His  wife's  small  fortune, 
about  £800,  enabled  him  to  open  a  boarding  school 
for  young  gentlemen  at  Edial  Hall,  near  Lich- 
field. Few  pupils  attended,  but  among  them  was 
David  Garrick.  .Johnson  had  for  some  time  been 
thinking  of  London,  as  may  be  inferred  from  a 
letter  he  sent  in  1734  to  Edward  Cave,  proprietor 
of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  proposing  to  become 
a  contributor.  On  ilarch  3,  1737,  he  and  Garrick, 
eacli  having  a  few  pence  in  his  pocket,  went  to 
London.  Later  in  the  same  year  .Johnson  re- 
turned to  Birmingham  and  brought  his  wife  to 
London.  Poor  as  .Johnson  had  been  hitherto,  he 
had  now  to  pass  through  a  severe  ordeal.  For  a 
period  he  went  about  ill  clothed  and  ill  fed.  and, 
it  is  said,  sometimes  walked  the  streets  with  his 
friend  Savage  'for  want  of  a  lodging.'  In  1738 
he  became  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine.  At  first  he  was  employed  to 
edit  for  Cave  the  Parliamentary  debates  reported 
by  William  Guthrie,  and  then  from  Xovember, 
1740,  to  Februaiy,  1743,  he  wrote  them  himself, 
sometimes  from  notes  furnished  him  and  at  other 
times  from  only  the  names  of  the  speakers,  al- 
ways taking  care  that  the  '\Miig  dogs  should  not 
have  the  best  of  it.'  In  the  meantime  he  had 
published  London  (1738),  an  adaptation  to  Lon- 
don life  of  .Juvenal's  third  satire.  It  was  immedi- 
ately successful  and  placed  .Johnson  among  the 
best  followers  of  Pope.  In  1744  appeared  his 
Ijife  of  Richard  Harage,  which,  in  depicting  the 
terrible  career  of  this  unfortunate  poet,  throws 
indirectly  much  light  on  .Johnson's  own  hard- 
ships. In  1749  he  published  another  adaptation 
of  .Juvenal.  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  the 
finest  of  his  poems.  .Johnson  had  long  before 
written  a  tragedy  called  Irene.  In  February, 
1749.  Garrick  brought  it  out  at  Drtiry  Lane. 
Though  .Johnson  received  from  the  author's  three 
nights  and  the  copyright  nearly  £300.  it  was  only 
a  moderate  success.  The  next  year  he  began — writ- 
ing most  of  the  essays  himself — the  Ramhler,  a 
semi-weekly  in  imitation  of  the  flpertator,  which 
ran  for  two  years  (March  20.  1750.  to  ifarch  14, 
1752).  To  .Johnson,  already  Icnown  as  a  poet,  this 
periodical  gave  rank  as  an  impressive  moralist. 
Three  days  after  the  last  issue  of  the  Ramhler 
Johnson's  wife  died.     At  this  time  Johnson  was 


in  the  midst  of  his  labors  on  a  new  Dictionary  of 
tlie  English  Language.  The  Plan  for  it,  published 
in  1747,  was  inscribed  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  evi- 
dently with  a  view  to  that  nobleman's  patronage. 
Chesterfield,  however,  approved  of  the  work  in  no 
public  manner  until  December,  1754,  when  it  was 
near  completion.  In  a  memorable  letter,  .Johnson 
then  spurned  the  overtures  of  the  noble  lord 
(February  7,  1775).  In  the  following  April  the 
Dictionary  appeared.  For  this  undertaking  .John- 
son was  not  fully  equipped.  He  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  English  language  and  literature  in  its 
earlier  periods;  consequenth-  the  dictionary  was 
untrustworthy  in  its  etymologies.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  had  read  widely  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  was  thus  able  to  illustrate  the  use  of 
words  by  admirable  quotations.  He  at  once 
became  known  as  the  great  lexicographer.  His 
splendid  struggle  with  adversity,  however,  was 
not  quite  over.  The  next  year  he  was  arrested  for 
debt.  In  1758  he  began  a  series  of  essays  called 
the  Idler,  not  so  good  as  the  Rambler,  which  he 
carried  on  for  two  years.  Xow  occurred  one  of 
the  most  touching  episodes  in  his  heroic  life,  the 
writing  of  Rasselas-  (1759),  'in  the'evenings  of  a 
week,'  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  mother's  funeral. 
It  is  hardly  a  novel,  but  rather  a  magnificent 
moral  tract,  into  which  is  compressed  The  Vanity 
of  Human  Wishes  and  the  best  of  the  Rambler. 
In  1762  he  accepted,  after  some  hesitancy,  a  Gov- 
ernment pension  of  £300.  Hereafter  his  life  was 
passed  in  comparative  ease.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Literary  Club  (1764), 
which  included  Burke.  Goldsmith,  and  Reynolds. 
The  year  before  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
James  Boswell.  his  future  biographer;  and  in 
1765  he  began  his  intimacy  with  the  Thrales.  who 
received  him  into  their  home  at  Southwark  and 
took  him  with  them  to  Streatham  for  the  summer 
7nonths.  For  sixteen  years  they  ministered  to  his 
comfort.  Composition  now  becoming  very  onerous 
for  him,  he  found  an  outlet  for  his  thoughts  in 
brilliant  conversation.  To  this  period,  however, 
belongs  some  notable  work.  In  1765  he  brought 
out  an  edition  of  Shakespeare,  proposals  for 
which  had  been  issued  eight  years  before.  The 
record  of  a  visit  to  Scotland  and  the  Hebrides 
with  Boswell  in  1773  he  published  under  the  title 
A  Journey  to  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland 
(1775).  His  literary  career  closed  with  the 
Lives  of  the  Poets  ( 1779-81 ) .  the  most  admirable 
of  his  essays  both  in  thought  and  in  style.  He 
died  in  London  December  13.  1784,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  .Aibbey.  The  degree  of 
LL.D.  he  had  received  both  from  Dublin  (1765) 
and  from  Oxford  (1775),  but  he  himself  rarely 
used  the  title.  .Johnson  was  the  central  figure  in 
English  literature  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Time,  however,  has  taken  away  much  of  his  pres- 
tige. As  a  critic  he  is  narrow;  and  his  style  is 
ponderous.  On  the  other  hand,  his  opinions  show 
independent  and  robust  thinking;  and  his  -style, 
even  in  the  Ramhler,  has  at  times  a  delightful 
rhythm.  Of  the  charm  of  his  conversations  there 
can  never  be  any  question.  Of  him  as  a  man  the 
record  is  complete.  Though  Boswell  noted  his 
sayings  and  doings  in  a  great  variety  of  situa- 
tions, nothing  was  ever  said  or  done  to  lessen 
one's  respect  for  .Johnson's  noble  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart.  Consult  his  Works,  ed.  by  Walesby 
(11  vols..  Oxford.  1825)  ;  Lires  of  the  Poets,  with 
notes  and  introduction  by  Waugh  (6  vols.,  Lon- 
don,    1896)  ;     Johnson     Club     Papers     (London, 
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1899)  ;  Hill,  Bosicell's  Life  of  Johnson  (G  vols., 
Oxford,  1S87);  id..  Dr.  Johnson,  Bis  Friends 
and  His  Critics  (London,  1878)  ;  Letters  (Lon- 
don, 1892)  ;  and  Johnsoniun  Miscellanies  (Kew 
York,  1897)  ;  the  live.s  of  Johnson  l\v  Stephen,  in 
'•English  Jlen  of  Letters  Series"  (Loudon.  1878)  ; 
and  (irant,  in  "Great  Writers  Series"  ( London, 
1887),  ■nhioh  contains  a  l)il)liograpliy ;  and  tliu 
famous  essays  by  Jlacanlay  and  Carlyle.  See 
also,  I'.oswELL,  James;  and  Piozzi,  Mes. 

JOHNSON,  Samvel  (1S22-82).  An  Ameri- 
can clergAnian  and  reformer.  He  was  born  at 
Xorth  Andover,  Mass.,  and  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1842,  and  at  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  in 
1840.  He  preached  for  some  time  at  Dorchester, 
but  displeased  his  con{j;refration  there  by  his  oppo- 
sition to  slavery.  In  1851  he  became  ])astor  of  a 
'free  church'  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  being  independent 
in  his  religious  opinions,  though  agreeing  gen- 
erallj-  with  the  Unitarians.  He  edited,  jointly 
with  Sanuiel  Lougtelluw,  a  collection  of  sacred 
poetry  entitled  Hi/inns  of  the  Spirit :  and  was 
author  of  The  Worsliip  of  Jesus  (18C8)  and  of 
Oriental  Hcligion» — India  {IS72) ,  China  (1877), 
Persia  (1885).  Consult  Longfellow,  Memoir  of 
Samuel  Johnson  (Boston,  L88,3). 

JOHNSON,  Samuel  (100(1-1772).  An  Ameri- 
can cducatiir.  born  at  Guilford,  Conn.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  1714;  became  a  tutor  there  in 
171G,  and  in  1720  was  ordained  pastor  at  West 
Haven.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was  converted 
to  Episcopacy:  then  spent  some  time  in  Eng- 
land: was  settled  at  Stratford  until  1754,  when 
he  took  charge  of  King's  College  in  New  York 
City  (now  Columbia)  ;  and  retired  in  1703.  John- 
son was  an  ardent  ]io!emic  and  carried  on  long 
controversies  in  belialf  of  apostolic  succession 
and  divine  sovereignty  against  Jonathan  Dickin- 
son, Thomas  Foxcraft.  and  John  Graliam.  He 
wrote;  A  System  of  Morality  (1740;  reprinted 
by  Franklin  as  Etrmenin  I'hilosophicti  in  17.")2)  ; 
Three  Letters  from  a  Minister  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  His  Dissentinfi  Parishioners  (1733- 
37):  and  an  Enqlish  and  Ilebrcu-  (Irammar 
(1707;  2d  ed.  1771).  Consult  Cliandler's  Life 
(London.  1824)  ;  and  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
Samitil  Joliiison  by  Beardsley  (New  York,  1874). 

JOHNSON,  Sami-el  Fro.st  (1835—).  An 
American  painter,  born  in  Xew  York  City.  He 
studied  at  the  National  Academy  in  his  native 
city,  at  Diisseldorf,  Antwerp,  and  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux -Arts,  Paris.  Afterwards  he  received 
further  instruction  from  Edouard  Fr&re  at 
Ecouen  (18fl.i-09).  His  paintings  are  genre,  still 
life,  and  portraits.  Among  the  latter  may  be  espe- 
ciall.v  mentioned  "The  Bouquet"  (portrait  of 
Lad.v  Helena  Blackwood).  Among  his  other  pic- 
tures are  "Caught  at  It,"  "Study  of  an  Interior." 
"Roasted  Chestnuts."  "Good  Night,"  and  "A 
Thirsty  Party"   (1876). 

JOHNSON,  Samfei,  William  (1830—).  An 
American  .agricultural  chemist,  born  at  Kings- 
boro,  N.  Y.  He  was  educated  at  the  Scientific 
School  of  Yale  College,  and  stiidied  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Leipzig  and  .Munich.  He  was  made 
professor  of  analytical  chemistry  at  the  Yale 
Scientific  School  in  1856.  tavight  agricultural 
chemistry  there  from  1857  to  187.'i.  and  after 
1875  acted  as  professor  of  theoretical  and  agri- 
cultural chemistry.  From  1877  to  1900  he  was 
also  director  of  the  Connecticut  .Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station.     In  1800  he  became  a  member 


of  the  Connecticut  Stale  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  His 
publications  include:  Essays  on  Manures  (1859)  ; 
Peat  and  Its  Uses  (1800):  How  Crops  Grow 
(1808)  ;  Hon-  Crops  Feed  (1870)  ;  Chemical  No- 
tation and  Nomenclature  (1870). 

JOHNSON,  Thomas  (17.32-1819).  An  Ameri- 
can statesman,  born  at  Saint  Leonards,  Md.  He 
studied  law  in  Annaiiolis;  was  a  leader  of  the 
pre-Revolutionary  agitation  in  Jlaryland;  be- 
came a  prominent  member  of  the  First  Conti- 
nental Congress,  to  which  he  was  reelected 
in  1770;  moved  the  ap])ointment  of  Wash- 
ington as  commander-in-chief  (.June,  1775)  ; 
and  in  1770  was  made  brigadier-general  of 
the  militia  of  the  province,  going  to  W'ash- 
ington's  relief  in  the  winter  of  that  year. 
Early  in  1777  he  was  elected  (Jovernor  of  Mary- 
land and  held  that  oflice  through  1779.  acting 
with  much  energy  and  vigor  in  behalf  of  the 
Continental  Congress  and  its  forces.  He  was  re- 
turned to  the  Provincial  Congress  in  1780,  became 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Delegates  in  the  same 
year,  and  urged  severe  measures  against  Mary- 
land Tories  and  the  signing  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  province  of  the  articles  of  confedera- 
tion, which  tliey  had  ])rcvi()usly  been  forbidden 
to  sign  unless  Virginia  ceded  her  western  Lauds 
to  the  I'nited  St.ites.  From  1781  to  1787  he 
sat  in  the  Continental  Congress;  he  became  a 
supporter  of  the  Constitution,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  ilaryland  convention  which  ratified  that 
instrument  in  1789.  Tliereafter  he  held  high  ju- 
dicial office  in  JIarylan<l :  became  associate  in  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  (1791)  :  refused  to 
succeed  .John  Kutledgc  as  Chief  .Justice ;  and  in 
1795  refused  the  portfolio  of  State.  .Johnson  was 
a  member  of  the  commission  which  laid  out  the 
city  of  Washington. 

JOHNSON,  Thomas  Gary  (1859—).  An 
American  minister  of  the  Presbvterian  Church 
South.  He  was  born  at  Fishbank  Hill.  W.  Va., 
and  studied  at  Hampden  Sidney  College,  tlie 
L'nion  Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia,  and  at 
Yale.  He  was  professor  of  exegesis  in  the  Austin 
Theological  Seminary  of  Texas  (1888-90),  of 
pastoral  theology  at  L^nion  Seminary.  Virginia 
(1891-92),  and  then  of  ecclesiastical  history 
there.  He  WTote  A  History  of  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Church  (1894)  an<l  flohn  Calvin  and 
the  Genevan  Heformation  (1900). 

JOHNSON,  Virginia  Wales  (1840-).  An 
.\merican  author,  born  in  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  She 
received  her  education  at  home,  and  through 
foreign  travel,  begun  in  1870.  and  resulting  in  a 
permanent  residence  abroad  after  1875.  Her  pub- 
lications, mainlv  for  young  people,  include:  The 
Kettle  Club  Series  "(1870)  ;  Joseph  the  Jem 
(1873);  A  Sack  of  Gold  (1874);  The  Catskill 
Fairies  (1875)  ;  The  Caldevn-ood  Secret  (1875)  ; 
The  Neptune  Vase  (1881)  :  Tulip  Place  (1886)  ; 
and  The  House  of  the  Musician    (1887). 

JOHNSON,  W.1LTER  Rogers  (1794-18.52).  An 
American  chemist,  born  at  Leominster,  Mass. 
From  1839  to  1843  he  was  professor  of  physics 
and  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  devoted  himself  to  studying  the  strength  of 
materials  and  mechanical  construction,  and  was 
often  employed  in  consultation  and  as  an  expert 
in  the  construction  of  public  works.  In  1848  he 
was  attached  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and 
in  1851  was  sent  to  the  first  world's  fair  in  Lon- 
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don.  He  wrote:  Use  of  Anthracite  in  the  Manu- 
facture of  Coal  (1S41)  ;  llcport  on  Coals  (1844)  ; 
Coal  Trade  of  Britisli  Aiiicrica  (1850)  ;  and  sev- 
eral scientific  texi-books. 

JOHNSON,  William  (1771-1834).  An  Ameri- 
can jurist,  born  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Princeton  in  1790;  studied  law  under  C. 
C.  Pinckney;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  elected 
to  the  State  Legislature  in  1793:  and  in  1798 
received  the  appointment  to  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  In  1804  he  was  appointed  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  where  his  course  was 
marked  by  great  independence.  He  quarreled 
with  Jefl'erson  over  the  Embargo,  and  his  op- 
position to  nullification   was   so   strong  that   in 

1833  he  had  to  leave  his  own  State.  He  spent 
a  few  months  in  western  Pennsylvania,  and  in 

1834  removed  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.'  He  wrote  Life 
and  Correspondence  of  Major-General  Nathanael 
Greene  (1822). 

JOHNSON,  Sir  William  (1715-74).  A  Brit- 
ish soldier  and  superintendent  of  Indian  afi'airs 
in  America,  born  in  '  County  Meath,  Ireland. 
He  was  educated  for  mercantile  pursuits,  but 
in  1738  assumed  the  management  of  the  landed 
estates  of  his  uncle.  Sir  Peter  Warren,  in  the  Col- 
ony of  Xew  York.  In  that  year  he  settled  on  a 
tract  of  land  in'  the  ilohawk  Valley,  about  25 
miles  from  the  present  town  of  Schenectady,  and 
at  once  imdertook  the  improvement  and  coloniza- 
tion of  his  uncle's  lands.  His  relations  with  the 
Indians,  with  whom  he  was  soon  engaged  in  trade, 
were  characterized  by  honesty  and  fair  dealing. 
He  soon  acquired  a  knowledge  of  their  language, 
familiarized  himself  with  their  customs,  and  cul- 
tivated their  friendship.  In  1744  the  Ciovernor  of 
Xew  York  appointed  him  colonel  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions; and  two  years  later  upon  the  resignation  of 
Colonel  Schuyler,  he  became  Commissary  of  Xew 
York  for  Indian  Affairs.  He  was  later  charged 
by  the  Government  with  the  defense  of  the  New 
York  frontier,  and  on  one  occasion  by  his  tact 
and  personal  influence  was  able  to  effect  the  settle- 
ment of  a  difficulty  between  the  Indians  and  the 
colonists.  In  the  meantime  he  had  received  a 
royal  commission  as  a  member  of  the  Governor's 
council,  and  m  1754  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
to  the  Albany  Convention  (q.v. )  called  to  treat 
with  the  Indians,  and  at  the  .same  time  to  prepare 
a  plan  of  union  for  the  Colonies.  Upon  the  out- 
break of  tl>e  French  and  Indian  War  (q.v.)  he 
was  given  sole  charge  of  Indian  affairs  in  New 
York,  was  commissioned  a  major-general  of  colo- 
nial forces,  and  was  charged  with  the  conduct 
of  the  expedition  against  Crown  Point.  In  this 
capacity  he  performed  valuable  service  to  the 
colonial  cause  by  defeating  and  capturing  Baron 
Dieskau  at  Lake  George.  It  was  largely  through 
his  influence  that  the  Six  Nations  were  kept  from 
joining  the  French  in  this  struggle.  For  this 
service  he  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament,  ac- 
companied by  a  grant  of  £5000.  and  at  the  same 
time  was  created  a-  baronet,  and  in  the  following 
year  was  made  superintendent  of  all  affairs  of 
tlie  Six  Xations  and  other  X'^orthern  Indians.  He 
subsequently  took  part  in  the  futile  attempts  to 
relieve  Oswego  and  Fort  William  Henry,  and 
was  present  at  the  baffles  of  Ticonderoga  and 
Fort  Niagara.  In  the  latter  engagement,  after 
the  death  of  General  Prideaux,  he  assumed  the 
chief  command,  out  to  pieces  the  French  army, 
and  compelled  the  surrender  of  the  fort.  Later 
he  led  the  Indians  in  an  expedition  to  Canada, 
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and  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Jilontreal. 
Tlirough  his  influence  the  Six  X'ations,  as  a 
Mhole,  were  pre\ented  from  joining  the  Pontiac 
conspiracy,  although  he  was  unable  to  secure  the 
absolute  neutrality  of  the  Senecas.  In  addition 
to  the  reward  which  he  had  already  received,  the 
King  granted  him  a  tract  of  nearly  100,000  acres 
of  land  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  where  he  built 
■.Johnson  Hall.'  which  is  still  standing,  and  which 
became  the  nucleus  of  .Johnstown,  X.  Y.  Here  Sir 
William  lived  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
baronial  fashion.  His  last  public  service  was  the 
conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  in  1768. 
(See  Fort  Sta>-wix.)"  He  died  July  11,  1774, 
in  his  fifty-ninth  year.  In  1739  -Johnson  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  a  neighboring  German  set- 
tler, and  by  her  had  three  children.  After  her 
death  he  had  several  mistresses,  both  Indian  and 
white,  one  of  whom  was  'ilolly'  Brant,  a  sister 
of  the  Jlohawk  chief,  Jcseph  "Brant  or  Thaven- 
danegea.  By  her  he  had  eight  children.  Sir  Wil- 
liam prepared  a  paper  of  some  value  on  The  Lan- 
fjuafie.  Customs,  and  ilanners  of  the  fiix  Salions, 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Philosijphical 
Socicti/  of  Philadelphia  for  Xovember,  1772. 
Consult  Stone,  Life  of  Sir  William  Johnson  (2 
vols.,  Albany.   1865). 

JOHNSON,  William  Sashjel  (1727-1819). 
An  American  jurist  and  educator,  born  at  Strat- 
ford, Conn.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Samuel 
Johnson  (q.v.),  who  became  the  first  president  of 
King's  College  (now  Columbia).  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  1744.  and  in  1747  received  the 
degi-ee  of  A.il.  from  Harvard.  After  graduation 
he  planned  to  enter  the  Church,  and  worked  for 
a  time  for  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  but  changed  his  plans,  studied  law,  and 
practiced  in  the  courts  of  Connecticut  and  X'ew 
York.  In  17G1  and  1765  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Lo«er  House  of  the  Connecticut  Legislature, 
and  then  was  made  a  member  of  the  Upper  House 
or  Governor's  Council.  In  1765  he  was  a  dele- 
gate from  Connecticut  to  the  meeting  at  New 
York  known  as  the  Stamp  Act  Congress.  From 
1766  to  1771  he  was  in  London  as  counsel  for  the 
Colony  in  litigation  concerning  the  title  to  land 
secured  from  the  Mohegan  Indians.  On  his  re- 
turn he  was  again  a  member  of  the  Governor's 
Council,  and  in  1772  was  made  judge  of  the  Su- 
perior Court.  After  the  battle  of  Lexington  he 
was  one  of  a  committee  sent  to  General  Gage  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  peace.  He  was  op- 
posed to  the  war,  and  during  its  progress  re- 
mained quietly  at  home  practicing  his  profession, 
though  he  contributed  money  to  the  American 
cause.  From  1784  to  1787  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  and  in  1787  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Connecticut  delegation  to  the  con- 
vention to  form  the  Federal  Constitution.  He 
was  again  made  a  member  of  the  Governor's 
Council,  and  also  in  this  year  (1787)  the  first 
president  of  Columbia  College  after  its  reorgan- 
ization. In  1789  he  was  elected  the  first  Senator 
of  the  United  States  from  Connecticvit.  When 
the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Philadel- 
phia he  attended  one  session  of  Congress,  but  in 
1793  resigned  in  order  to  devote  his  whole  time 
to  the  college.  In  1800.  on  account  of  failing 
health,  he  resigned  the  presidency  and  retired 
to  Stratford.  Avhere  he  lived  quietly  until  his 
death.  He  received  the  degree  ef  D.C.L.  from 
Oxford  in  1766.  and  later  LL.I).  from  Yale. 
While  in  London  he  made  many  friends,  among 
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them  being  Dr.  Samuel  Jolinson,  with  whom  he 
corresponded.  His  letters  to  the  Governors  of 
Conneitioiit  during  this  ])eriod  giving  his  view 
upon  the  colonial  situation  are  printed  in  the 
Mussiichusctts  Hisloriail  Colhction,  5th  scries, 
vol.  ix.  Consult  Bcardsley,  Life  of  William 
Ifiamucl  Johnson    (Boston,  1876). 

JOHNSON  CITY.  A  city  in  Washington 
County,  Tenn.,  100  miles  east  by  north  of  Knox- 
ville;  on  the  Southern  and  other  railroads  (Map: 
Tennessee,  J  4).  It  is  known  as  a  summer  re- 
sort, having  an  elevated  site  and  picturesque 
mountain  scenery.  The  mountain  branch  of  the 
X'nited  States  Soldiers'  Home  is  located  here. 
The  city  is  also  a  manufacturing  centre,  with 
wood  -  working  estalilishmonts,  an  iron  -  furnace, 
rolling-mills,  a  foumlrv  and  machine-shops,  a 
tannery,  and  several  brick  ])lants.  Settled  about 
thirty  years  ago,  Johnson  City  was  incorporated 
some  five  years  later,  and  is  now  governed  under 
a  charter  of  ISO",  which  provides  for  a  mayor, 
elected  biennially,  and  a  unicameral  council. 
Population,   in   ISllO,   41C1;   in   inOO,  4045. 

JOHNSON  GRASS.  A  fodder  grass  of  the 
Soutlicrn  United  States.     See  Andbopogon. 

JOHN'STON,  Alukkt  Sidney  (1803-02).  An 
American  soldier,  prominent  on  the  Confederate 
side  in  the  Civil  War.  He  wa-s  born  at  Wash- 
ington, Ky.,  February  3,  1803;  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1826,  and  was  assigned  to  the 
Second  United  States  Infantry.  He  fought  in  the 
Black  Hawk  War,  but  resigned  from  the  army, 
April  24,  IS34,  and  emigrated  to  Texas.  In 
1836  he  joined  in  the  struggle  for  Texan  inde- 
pendence, enlisting  as  a  trooper,  but  was  soon 
made  adjutant-general  and  then  commander  of 
the  Texan  Army.  In  1838  he  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  War  of  the  young  Republic,  and 
displayed  political  wisdom  and  military  ability 
in  dealing  with  Jlexican  and  Indian  encroach- 
ments. He  resigned  his  office  earlj'  in  1840  and 
became  a  planter. 

Wlien  the  Mexican  War  broke  out,  he  became 
colonel  of  tlie  First  Regiment  of  Foot  Rillemen 
of  Texas,  six  months'  volunteers,  and  was  pres- 
ent at  the  siege  of  ^Monterey  as  inspector-general 
on  the  staff  of  Gen.  W.  O.  Butler.  After  some 
years  of  retirement,  he  was  appointed  paymaster, 
in  1849,  and  colonel  of  the  Second  (since  Fifth) 
United  States  Cavalry,  in  1855.  In  1857,  the 
Mormons  having  defied  the  United  States  author- 
ity, a  militaiy  expedition  was  sent  against  them. 
At  a  late  period  in  the  funimer  the  ilormons 
began  actual  hostilities  against  the  Government, 
destroying  its  supply  train  and  threatening  its 
troops.  In  an  emergency,  the  command  was 
transferred  to  Colonel  Johnston,  whose  march 
to  Utah  was  conducted  with  rare  judgment  and 
courage.  "His  command"  (two  regiments  of 
regular  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry)  "and  their 
subsistence,  clothing,  and  means  of  erecting 
shelter  were  stretched  over  nearly  1000  miles  of 
almost  desert  road  between  Fort  Kearney  and 
Salt  Lake.  So  late  in  the  season  had  the  troops 
started  on  their  march  that  fears  were  enter- 
tained that  if  they  succeeded  in  reaching  their 
destination,  it  would  be  only  by  abandoninp; 
the  greater  part  of  their  supplies  and  endanger- 
ing the  lives  of  many  men  amid  the  snows  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains."  (  Fitz  .Tohn  Porter.)  .Johnston 
converted  an  impending  calamity  into  a  solution 
without  bloodshed  of  a  serious  military  and  po- 


litical problem.  For  these  services  he  was  brevet- 
ted  brigadier-general,  remaining  in  command  in 
Utah  until  Februarv  2!).  1860.  At  the  outbreak 
of  tlic  Civil  War  (icneral  Johnston  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  the  Pacific,  with 
?iead(|uarters  at  San  Francisco,  but  April  10, 
1861,  he  resigned  his  commission,  and,  proceeding 
to  Richmond,  entered  the  service  of  tiie  Con- 
federacy, being  ai)i)ointed  general  and  placed  in 
command  of  the  Confederate  forces  in  the  West. 
He  held  the  line  of  Bowling  (ireen.  Ky.,  from 
September,  1861,  to  February-,  1862,  "  against 
greatly  superior  forces.  On  the  fall  of  Forts 
Henry  and  Donelson  (q.v.)  in  February,  he  ef- 
fected his  retreat  through  middle  Tennessee  to 
Corinth,  Miss.,  where  he  assembled  the  entire 
force  under  his  command  cast  of  the  Jlississippi. 
Advancing  with  his  army,  40.000  strong,  he  at- 
tacked Grant's  army  at  Shiloh  Church  unex- 
pectedly on  April  6,  1802,  and  drove  him  to  the 
cover  of  his  gmdjoats  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  cap- 
turing more  than  3000  prisoners.  At  this  critical 
point  General  .Johnston  was  killed  while  leading 
a  charge,  and  a  hdl  ensued  in  the  battle.  A  few 
hours  later  General  Beauregard,  who  succeeded 
to  the  command,  willidrcw  the  Confederate  troiij)s 
from  their  advanced  ]]osition,  and  Generals  Buell 
and  Lew  Wallace  coming  up  with  reenforcements 
for  Grant  during  the  night,  the  battle  was  re- 
newed the  next  day  and  Beauregard  was  forced 
to  fall  back  to  Corinth.  General  Johnston  was 
regarded  by  prominent  ollicers  of  both  armies 
as  one  of  the  most  aggressive  and  brilliant  of 
the  Confederate  leaders,  anil  at  the  time  of  his 
death  as  unsurpa.ssed  in  handling  large  bodies  of 
men  in  action.  Consult  the  exiiaustive  biography, 
Life  of  Albert  Sidnci/  Johnston  (New  York, 
1878),  by  his  son,  W.  P.  .Johnston. 

JOHN'STON,  Alexander  (1840-89).  A  po- 
litical and  constitutional  historian,  born  in 
Brooklyn.  X.  Y.,  April  29,  1849:  died  at  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.,  .July  21,  IhSO;  professor  of  political 
economy  at  Princeton  (1883-89).  He  wrote  a 
very  useful  an.I  popular  flistory  of  American 
PolHics  (1879);  Genesis  of  a  Xeic  England 
State:  Connecticut  (1884)  :  History  of  the  Unit- 
ed folates  for  Schools  (1880);  History  of  Con- 
necticut (1887);  and  edited  Representative 
American  Orations  (1885).  His  article  on  the 
history  of  the  I'nited  States  in  the  Encyclojxrdia 
Brilannica  was  sidisequently  published  as  a  vol- 
ume. He  also  contributed  important  articles  to 
Lalor's  Cyclopa-dia  of  Political  Science  (1881- 
84).  His  work  is  characterized  by  clearness, 
conciseness,  and  careful  research. 

JOHNSTON,  Alexander  Keith  (1804-71). 
A  celebrated  Scotch  cartographer,  born  near  Edin- 
burgh. His  first  important  work,  the  National 
Atlas,  was  published  in  1843.  Its  merits  received 
inunediate  recognition,  and  .Johnston  was  ap- 
pointed royal  geographer  for  Scotland.  Five 
years  later  appeared  his  Pln/siral  Atlas  of  Nat- 
vral  Phenomena,  the  publication  of  which  was 
tlie  signal  for  a  shower  of  honors  from  the  geo- 
graphical societies  of  Europe.  A  second  edition, 
greatly  improved,  was  issued  in  1850.  In  1850 
appeared  a  very  useful  Dictionary  of  Geof/raphy, 
better  known  as  Johns,ton's  Gazetteer  (5th  ed. 
1877).  His  Royal  Atlas  of  Geography  (1801) 
is  probably  the  most  beautiful  and  minutely  ac- 
curate ever  executed  in  the  English  language. 
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JOHNSTON,  Gabriel  (1(399-1752).  A  co- 
lonial Governor  of  North  Carolina.  He  was  born 
in  Scotland,  and  was  at  one  time  professor  ot 
Oriental  languages  in  the  University  of  Saint 
Andre-ns,  where  he  had  received  his  education. 
In  17ii-t  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  North 
Carolina,  through  the  intluence  of  the  Earl  of 
Wilmington,  in  whose  honor  he  named  an  im- 
portant town  of  the  Colon}-.  In  marked  contrast 
to  some  of  his  predecessors,  he  showed  himself 
a  man  of  liberal  views,  with  an  earnest  desire  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  people.  During  his 
administration,  which  lasted  until  his  death  in 
1752,  the  population  of  the  Colony  increased 
about  threefold. 

JOHNSTON,  George  (1797-1855).  A  British 
naturalist,  born  at  Simprin,  Scotland.  He  stud- 
ied medicine  with  Dr.  Abererombie;  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1819,  and 
practiced  his  profession  at  Berwick-on-Tweed. 
Besides  numerous  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Journal  and  other  scientific  period- 
icals, he  published:  History  of  British  Zoophytes 
(18.38)  ;  History  of  British  tiponges  and  Lytho- 
phytes  (1842);  Introduction  to  Conchology 
(1850)  ;  and  Terra  Lindisfarnensis:  The  Natural 
History  of  Ihr  Eastern  Borders  (1854). 

JOHNSTON,  Sir  H.\rrt  Hamilton  (1858 
— ).  An  African  explorer,  born  in  London.  He 
was  educated  at  Stockwell  Grammar  School,  and 
King's  College,  London,  and  also  studied  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts  (1876-80).  In  1879  he 
traveled  in  Northern  Africa,  and  three  years 
afterwards,  with  the  Earl  ot  Mayo,  explored 
Portuguese  West  Africa  and  the  Congo.  In  1884 
he  was  at  the  head  of  an  expedition  to  ilount 
Kilimanjaro.  He  explored  Nyassa  and  Tangan- 
yika in  1889 ;  was  appointed  Commissary  and 
Consul-General  of  Uganda  in  1899;  and  in  1900 
climbed  Jlount  Ruwenzori.  His  works,  besides 
contributions  on  African  ethnology,  geography, 
and  zoology  to  scientific  and  popular  periodicals, 
especially  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  (1883-90),  are:  Essays  on  the 
Tunisian  Question  (1880-81)  ;  The  River  Congo 
(1884)  :  Kilimanjaro  (1885)  ;  The  History  of  a 
Slave  (1889)  ;  Life  of  Livingstone  (1891)  ;  Brit- 
ish Central  Africa  (1807);  A  History  of  the 
Colonizaticm  of  Africa  by  Alien  Races  (1899); 
and  The  Uganda  Protectorate   (1902). 

JOHNSTON,  .James  Finlet  Weir  (1796- 
1855).  An  English  chemist,  born  at  Paisley.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and 
later  studied  chemistry  under  Berzelius.  From 
1833  until  his  death  he  was  reader  in  chemistry 
and  mineralogy  at  the  University  of  Durham. 
In  1849-50  he  spent  several  months  in  the  United 
States,  studying  the  agricultural  conditions  of 
the  sections  he  visited.  His  writings  on  scien- 
tific agriculture,  agricultural  chemistry,  and 
allied  subjects  comprise  many  volumes,  and  some 
of  them  have  passed  tlirougli  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  editions.  We  may  mention  here  his  Cate- 
chism of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology 
(1844,  and  more  than  fifty  subsequent  editions 
in  English,  as  well  as  translations  into  several 
foreign  languages)  ;  Notes  on  North  America, 
Agricultural,  Economical,  and  Social  (1851); 
and  The  Chemistry  of  Common  Life  (2  vols.), 
originally  published  in  1853-55,  republished  in 
1859  and  again  in  1879. 


JOHNSTON,  .Joseph  Eggleston  (1807-91). 
An  eminent  American  soldier,  prominent  on  the 
Confederate  side  during  the  Civil  War.  He  was 
born  in  Prince  Edward  County,  Va.,  February  3, 
1807;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1829,  being  a 
class-mate  of  Robert  E.  Lee;  was  engaged  for  a 
time  in  garrison  duty;  took  part  in  tlie  Black 
Hawk  War;  and  served  in  the  Seminole  War, 
for  part  of  the  time  as  aide  to  General  Scott, 
until  1837,  W'hen  he  resigned  his  commission  and 
became  a  civil  engineer.  He  reentered  the  army 
on  July  7,  1838,  as  first  lieutenant  of  topograph- 
ical engineers,  and  was  brevetted  captain  on  the 
same  date  for  gallantry  in  the  Seminole  W'ar. 
In  Septemoer,  1840,  he  was  promoted  to  be  cap- 
tain. In  the  Mexican  War  he  served  with  dis- 
tinction throughout  the  Southern  campaign;  was 
appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  voltigeurs  in 
April,  1847  ;  and  was  brevetted  major  and  colonel. 
United  States  Arm}',  for  his  conduct  at  Cerro 
Gordo,  where  he  was  severely  wounded.  At  the 
head  of  the  voltigeurs  Colonel  Johnston  took 
part  in  the  storming  of  Chapultepec,  and  for 
gallantry  was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel.  In 
1853-55  he  had  charge  of  Western  river  improve- 
ments, and  in  March.  1855,  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenant-colonel First  United  States  Cavalry,  after 
which  he  was  engaged  in  various  duties  in  L'tah, 
Kansas,  and  elsewhere.  In  June.  1860,  he  was 
appointed  Quartermaster-General  of  the  Army, 
with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  On  April  20, 
1861,  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  first  five  brigadier-generals  in 
the  Confederate  service.  These  five  were  soon 
afterwards  made  full  generals.  Jolmston  with 
about  9000  men  joined  Beauregard  at  Manassas, 
and  tliey  defeated  the  Federal  armv  under  Gen- 
eral JIcDowell  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
July  21,  1861.  In  the  early  part  of  the  campaign 
of  1862  Johnston  had  command  of  all  the  Con- 
federate forces  in  Virginia,  and  as  such  was  in 
charge  of  the  early  operations  against  McClellan 
in  the  Peninsular  Campaign.  At  the  battle  of 
Fair  Oaks.  May  31.  1862,  he  was  severely  wound- 
ed, and  for  several  months  was  disabled  for  ser- 
vice. On  reporting  for  duty  in  November,  he  was 
assigned,  notwithstanding  the  hostility  of  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  Davis,  to  the  Military  Department 
of  Tennessee.  In  April,  1863,  he  reported  him- 
self still  unfit  for  active  service.  Some  weeks 
later,  however,  he  made  an  attempt  to  relieve 
Vicksburg.  then  besieged  by  Grant,  but  was  de- 
feated at  .Jackson,  on  IMay  14th.  After  the  defeat 
of  Bragg  by  General  Grant  at  Chattanooga,  No- 
vember 24-25.  1863,  Johnston  was  put  in  com- 
mand of  all  the  forces  of  the  Southwest.  With 
55,000  men  he  first  occupied  the  fortified  position 
of  Dalton.  Ga.  General  Sherman  attacked  him 
(May,  1864)  with  a  superior  force  and  com- 
pelled him  to  fall  back  to  Resaca ;  thence,  after 
a  severe  battle,  to  Allatoona  Pass,  to  Kenesaw 
Mountain,  where  Johnston  heat  back  his  assail- 
ants, and  across  the  Chattahoochee.  General 
Sherman  then  threatened  his  line  of  communi- 
cation with  Atlanta,  his  base  of  supplies,  and 
a  place  of  great  military  importance.  John- 
ston reached  that  city  in  July.  1SG4,  and  de- 
termined to  hold  it  to  the  last :  but  the 
authorities  at  Richmond  were  dissatisfied,  and 
on  .July  17th  ordered  him  to  turn  over  his 
command  to  General  Hood.  Near  the  close  of 
February,  1865.  after  Sherman  had  captured 
Atlanta    and    marched    without    opposition    to 
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Savannah  and  into  South  Carolina,  Johnston, 
at  the  earnest  request  of  General  Lee,  was 
assigned  to  tlie  command  of  the  remnant  of  the 
Army  of  the  Teimcssee  and  of  all  the  troops  in 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  and  was 
ordered  to  "concentrate  all  available  forces  and 
drive  back  Sherman."  But  his  force  being  in- 
ferior to  that  of  Sherman,  he  was  several  times 
defeated,  and  on  April  20,  1805,  having  learned  of 
Lee's  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  \'ir- 
ginia,  and  after  consultation  with  President 
Davis  and  members  of  the  Confederate  Cabinet, 
he  capitulated  to  Sherman  at  Durham's  Station, 
N.  C.  upon  terms  similar  to  those  agreed  upon 
at  Appomatto.\.  The  testimony  of  Johnston's 
principal  opponents  and  of  an  able  and  im- 
partial British  military  critic  must  be  taken 
as  a  fair  estimate  as  to  his  merits  as  a  sol- 
dier. General  Grant  said:  ''1  have  had  nearly 
all  the  Southern  generals  in  high  command  in 
front  of  me,  and  .loe  Johnston  gave  me  more 
anxiety  than  any  of  the  others."  Sherman  said 
he  was  "equal  in  all  the  elements  of  generalship 
to  Lee."  Colonel  Chesney  wrote:  '"If  men  were 
to  be  judged  of  solely  by  the  dillicultics  they 
overcame,  independently  of  the  direct  results 
achieved,  then  General  .Tohnston  might  fitly  hea<l 
the  list  of  great  American  commanders:  for  on 
his  side  was  neither  the  supreme  military  power 
wielded  by  fJrant,  nor  the  prestige  which  made 
Lee  almost  independent  of  those  who  nominally 
controlled  him :  much  less  the  harmony  of  thotight 
and  action  with  his  superior  which  assisted  Sher- 
man from  first  to  last.  ...  In  all  these  points, 
tlierefore,  he  was  at  a  striking  disadvantage  as 
regarded  his  opponent;  yet  with  these  against 
liim,  and  with  but  one-half  the  number  of  the 
Federals,  he  contrived  to  hold  them  back,  led 
though  they  were  with  such  versatile  skill  and 
unwearied  energy'  as  the  records  of  modern  war 
can  hardly  match,  for  nearly  two  months  and  a 
half,  ...  a  feat  that  should  leave  his  name 
in  the  annals  of  defensive  war  at  least  as  higii 
as  that  of  Fabius,  or  Turenne,  or  Moreau."  After 
the  war  Johnston  resided  for  several  years  in  the 
South,  holding  offices  in  railroad,  express,  and  in- 
surance companies.  He  was  elected  to  Congress 
from  the  Kichmnnd  district  of  Virginia  in  1876. 
and  was  a|)pointed  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Railroads  in  1SS.5.  lie  was  a  pall-bearer  at  the 
funerals  of  Grant  and  Sherman.  He  published 
a  Narnilive  of  Military  Operations  During  the 
Late  War  (1874).  Consult  Hughes,  General 
Johnston  (New  York,  1803),  in  the  "Great  Com- 
manders Series." 

JOHNSTON,  Maky  (1870—).  An  American 
■novelist,  liorn  at  Buchanan,  Botetourt  County. 
Va.,  November  21,  1870.  She  was  educated  at 
home.  Prisoners  of  Hope  (1898),  and  a  second 
romance.  To  Hare  and  To  Hold  (ISflO),  likewise 
a  story  of  colonial  Virginia,  had  many  readers. 
Audrey,  a  third  romance  of  colonial  Virginia, 
followed  in  1901.  The  two  latter  were  drama- 
tized. 

JOHNSTON,  Richard  Malcolm  (1822-98). 
An  American  author,  bom  in  Hancock  County, 
Ga..  March  8,  1822.  He  graduated  at  !\Iercer 
University,  Georgia  (1841)  ;  taught  for  a  year; 
w-as  admitted  to  the  bar;  practiced  successfully: 
became  professor  of  literature  in  the  University 
of  Georgia  (18.57)  ;  left  this  post  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War;  opened  a  boarding  school  for 


boys  at  Sparta,  Ga. ;  removed  this  institution 
in  1807  to  Baltimore  County,  Md.,  and  main- 
tained it  there  many  years.  Toward  the  end  of 
his  life  he  resided  in  Baltimore.  He  gained  lit- 
erary mark  by  sketches  of  rural  Georgia.  Dukes- 
horouijh  Tales,  first  printed  in  the  ^onlherii 
Magazine  and  collected  in  1883.  He  contributed 
frequently  to  magazines,  and  published:  A  His- 
tory of  English  Lilcralurc  (1879);  Uld  Mark 
Jjungston  (1884);  Two  Grey  Tourists  (1885); 
Mr.  Absalom  Bilingsiea  and  Other  Georgia  Folk 
(1887)  ;  Ogcechce  Cross-Firings  (1889)  ;  tliiidics 
Literary  and  Social  (1891-92)  ;  The  Primes  and 
Their  Xeighbors  (1891);  Mr.  Billy  Downs  and 
His  Likes  (1872);  and  a  few^  other  books,  his 
Dukeshorouyh  Tales  still  remaining  his  master- 
piece. He  wrote  with  W.  II.  Browne  a  Biography 
(-/■  Alexander  H.  Hlephcns  (1883). 

JOHNSTON,  Saiuel  (1733-1816).  An 
American  jurist,  born  at  Dundee,  Scotland, 
nephew  of  Gabriel  .Johnston  (q.v.).  \\liile  he- 
was  still  an  infant  his  parents  emigrated  with 
him  to  Chowan  County.  N.  C.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  was  elected  to  four  provincial  con- 
gresses, over  the  last  two  of  which  he  presided. 
He  was  moderator  of  the  General  Meeting  at 
New  Berne  in  1775,  and  by  virtue  of  this  ollice 
was  chief  magistrate  of  North  Carolina  between 
the  abdication  of  the  last  royal  Governor  and  the 
accession  of  the  first  State  Governor.  From  1780 
to  1782  lie  was  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress;  in  1788  was  president  of  the  State 
convention  which  rejected  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion; and  in  1789  was  president  also  of  that 
which  ratified  it.  During  these  two  years  he  was 
Governor  of  North  Carolina,  and  on  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  of  office  he  was  chosen  by  the 
Federalists  a  United  States  Senator,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  from  1790  to  1793.  He  was 
appointed  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  in  1800, 
but  resigned  three  years  later,  and  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement. 

JOHNSTON,  William  Prestox  (1831-99). 
An  American  educator,  son  of  Albert  Sidney 
Jolinston.  He  was  born  in  Louisville.  Ky. ;  was 
educated  at  Centre  College,  at  Georgetown,  Ky., 
and  at  Yale  (1852);  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Kentucky  liar  in  1853.  He  was  commissioned  as 
major  in  the  Confederate  Army  in  1861;  served 
as  .Jefferson  Davis's  aide-de-camp,  and  was  cap- 
tured with  him.  In  1867  he  was  chosen  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  literature  in  Washington 
and  Lee  University:  became  president  of  Louisi- 
ana State  University  in  1880.  and  of  Tulane  in 
1884.  He  was  a  regent  of  the  .Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. He  wrote  a  valuable  Life  of  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston  (1877);  several  volumes  of 
verse;  a  genealogy  of  the  Johnstons;  and  The 
Prototype  of  Hani'let    (1890). 

JOHN'STONE.  A  manufacturing  town  in 
Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  on  the  Black  Cart,  about 
three  miles  west  of  Paisley  (Map:  Scotland, 
D  4).  It  has  large  cotton-factories,  collieries, 
brass  and  iron  foundries,  and  machine-shops. 
Elderslie.  the  traditional  birthplace  of  Wallace, 
is  a  mile  to  the  east.     Population,  in  1901,  10,502. 

JOHNS'TOWN.     A  city  and  the  county-seat 
of  Fulton  County.  N.  Y..  45  miles  northwest  of 
Albanv:  on  Cavadutta  Creek,  and  on  the  Fonda,  • 
Johnstown  and'Gloversville  Railroad  (Map:  New 
York,   F   2).     It  was  settled   about   1760;    was 
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named,  in  1771,  alter  Sir  William  Johnson,  -n-hose 
mansion,  erected  in  17G1-02,  is  still  standing; 
was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  18U8;  and  was 
chartered  as  a  city  in  1895.  It  was  the  scene 
of  many  important  councils  with  the  Indians, 
and  in  "the- fall  of  1781  a  small  American  force 
under  Col.  ilarinus  Wiliett  defeated  here  a  small 
British  force  under  ^lajor  Rose,  the  latter  losing 
about  60  in  killed,  wounded,  or  captured.  Be- 
sides Johnson  Hall,  there  are  two  buildings  of 
historic  interest — the  court-house  and  the  jail, 
both  built  in  1772.  A  public-library  building  has 
been  presented  to  the  city  by  Andrew  Carnegie. 
Johnstown  has  extensive  manufactures  of  gloves 
and  mittens,  knit  underwear,  and  gelatin.  As 
provided  under  the  original  city  charter,  tl)e  gov- 
ernment is  vested  in  a  mayor,  elected  every  two 
years,  who  appoints  the  chief  of  police  and  chief 
of  fire  department,  and  a  unicameral  council,  of 
which  the  executive  is  a  member.  The  school  and 
water  boards  are  independently  elected  by  the 
people.  Johnstown  owns  and  operates  its  water- 
works. Population,  in  1890,  7708;  in  1900, 
10,130.  Consult  Frothingham,  History  of  Fulton 
Count;/    (Syracuse,   1892 )\ 

JOHNSTOWN.  A  city  in  Cambria  County, 
Pa.,  76  miles  east  of  Pittsburg;  on  the  Pennsyl- 
Aania  and  at  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  (Map:  Pennsyl- 
vania, C  3).  It  occupies,  at  an  elevation  of 
about  1200  feet,  an  area  of  five  square  miles, 
being  situated  in  the  irregular  and  narrow  valley 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  Stony  Creek  and 
the  Conemaugh  River.  Among  public  buildings 
of  no*e  are  the  Conemaugh  Valley  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, the  Cambria  Free  Library  (with  over 
14,000  volumes),  the  high  school,  and  the  city 
hall.  There  are  23  acres  of  public  parks,  and 
Grand  View  Cemetery  is  of  special  interest  as 
the  burial-place  of  800  unidentified  victims  of 
the  disastrous  flood  of  1889.  The  city  is  well 
known  as  the  centre  of  an  extensive  iron  and 
steel  industry,  the  Cambria  Steel  Company  alone 
employing  some  10,000  men.  The  Lorain  Steel 
Company  also  has  a  large  iron  and  steel  plant 
here.  Besides  the  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel 
rails,  street  cars,  iron  plate,  etc.,  there  are  planing- 
mills,  brickyards,  pottery  and  cement  works, 
breweries,  furniture  factories,  and  other  indus- 
trial establishments.  Coal,  iron  ore,  fire-clay, 
and  limestone  are  found  in  the  vicinity.  Found- 
ed in  1791.  .Johnstown  was  incorporated  in  1889, 
its  population  then  being  about  25.000.  On  May 
31,  1889,  as  a  result  of  heavy  rains,  the  dam 
across  the  South  Fork,  a  branch  of  the  Cone- 
mavigh  River,  12  miles  directly  east  of  the  city, 
but  more  than  18  miles  along  the  stream  bed. 
was  carried  away,  thus  releasing  Conemaugh 
Lake,  a  Imdy  of  water  2^^  miles  long.  1^^  miles 
wide  at  its  greatest  width,  and  in  many  places 
as  much  as  100  feet  deep.  The  valley  was  quickly 
engulfed.  .Johnstown  and  surrounding  villages 
were  submerged.  2235  lives  were  lost,  and  prop- 
erty worth,  according  to  some  estimates,  as  much 
as  ten  millions  of  dollars  was  destroyed.  (See 
Dams  and  Reservoibs.)  Aid  poured  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  fully  .$3,000,000  in  cash  and 
material  being  contributed,  and  the  city  was 
quickly  rebuilt  and  has  gi'own  steadilv.  Popula- 
tion, in  1890,  21.805:  in  1900.  35.936." 

JOHORE,  jA-hOr'.     A  semi-independent  State, 
occupying  the  southern  extremity  of  the  }*lalay 
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Peninsula,  and  covering  an  area  of  6850  square 
miles.  It  is  governed  by  a  sultan,  and  in  former 
times,  before  the  Dutch  occupation,  possessed 
many  of  the  adjacent  islands,  including  Singa- 
pore. By  a  treaty,  concluded  in  1885,  the  foreign 
afl'airs  of  -Johore  are  controlled  by  Great  Britain. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  200.000.  The 
capital,  Johore  Bahru,  is  a  small  town  with 
many  modern  conveniences  and  a  beautiful 
palace. 

JOIE  DE  VIVRE,  zhwil  de  ve'vr'.  La  (Fr., 
The  -loy  of  Life).  A  sombre  romance  by  Emile 
Zola  (1884),  forming  the  twelfth  volume  in  the 
Rougon-Macquart  series,  bringing  into  play  the 
contrast  between  Pauline's  health  and  sanity 
and  Lazare's  incurable  despair  and  fear  of  death. 

JOIGNEAUX,  zhwa'nyo',  Piebre  (1815-92). 
A  French  journalist,  agronomist,  and  politician, 
bom  at  Varennes,  Cote-d'Or.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Parisian  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manu- 
factures, and  entered  into  political  journalism 
in  opposition  to  the  Government  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe as  an  editor  of  the  Journal  dii  Peuple. 
For  his  connection  with  L'homme  Libre,  he  was 
put  in  jail  for  four  years  (1838-42),  and  thus 
gained  the  material  for  Lcs  prisons  de  Paris 
(1841).  Joigneaux  became  a  member  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  and  edited  the  Feuille  du 
Village  (1849-51)  ;  but  was  banished  to  Belgium 
(1851-59),  and  on  his  return  occupied  himself 
with  writing,  chiefly  upon  agricultural  subjects. 
In  1871  he  was  elected  to  the  National  Assembly, 
and  he  was  several  times  reelected  Deputy.  In 
1889  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate.  His  books 
include:  Histoire  anecdotique  des  professions  en 
France  ( 1843 )  ;  Les  paysans  sous  la  royaute 
(1850-51);  Dictionnaire  d'agricultiire  pratique 
(1835)  ;  L'agriculture  dans  la  Campine  (1859)  ; 
Legumes  et  fruits  (1860)  ;  Conseils  a  la  jeune 
fermiire  (1861)  ;  Culture  de  la  vigne  et  fabrica- 
tion, des  vins  en  Bclgique  (1862);  Pisciculture 
et  culture  des  eaux  (1864)  ;  Xourelles  lettres  aux 
paysans  (1871);  Les  ephemerides  Joigneaux 
(1878)  ;  Monoqraphie  de  la  commune  de  Ruffeu- 
lez-Beaume  (1888). 

JOINDER  (Fr.  joindre,  OF.  joindre,  juindre, 
from  Lat.  jungere,  to  join ;  connected  with  Gk. 
^evyvimi,  zeugnynai,  Skt.  yuj,  to  join,  and  ulti- 
mately with  OChurch  Slav,  igo,  Lith.  jungus, 
Goth,  juk,  OHG.  joh,  Ger  Joch,  AS.  geoc.  Eng. 
yoke).  In  pleading  and  practice,  the  joining  or 
uniting  together  of  parties,  issues,  or  causes  of 
action  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  convenient 
and  complete  determination  of  an  entire  matter 
in  controversy  in  one  action. 

To  entitle  per.sons  to  be  joined  as  parties  plain- 
tiflT  or  defendant  in  an  action,  there  must  be 
some  privity  or  mutuality  of  interest  between 
them  in  respect  to  the  claim  or  defense.  The 
joining  of  causes  of  action  in  one  .suit  is  per- 
mitted as  a  matter  of  convenience  and  to  save 
multiplicity  of  suits.  The  chief  requisite  is  that 
they  shall  be  of  the  same  general  nature,  and  not 
be  inconsistent. 

Issues  are  said  to  be  joined  when  a  fact  or  a 
conclusion  of  law  is  maintained  by  one  party 
and  controverted  by  the  other.  See  Action; 
Issue  :  Pleadixc  :  Practice. 

JOINERY.  The  art  of  joining  or  framing  to- 
gether the  wooden  interior  finishings  of  buildings, 
such  as  the  doors,  windows,  shutters,  stairs,  etc. 
It  is,  however,  usually  confined  to  dadoes,  door 
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trims,  and  cabinet-work.  The  term  is  becoming 
obsolete.     See  Buildi.m;. 

JOINT  (OF.  joint,  joinct,  from  Lat.  junctus, 
joint,  from  jungere,  to  join ;  connected  with  Gk. 
^itrytrimi,  zvuynynui,  .Skt.  yuj,  to  join,  and  ulti- 
mately with  Eng.  yoke),  or  Akticllation.  In 
anatomy,  the  comiection  existing  between  any  of 
the  denser  component  parts  of  tlie  skeleton, 
whether  bone  or  cartilage.  The  stnictnres  wliich 
enter  into  tlie  formation  of  tlie  more  complex 
joints  are  bone,  ligament,  cartilage,  fibro-car- 
tilage,  and  synovial  membrane.  Bone  is  the 
fundamental  part  of  all  joints.  Ligament  is  very 
generally  the  bond  of  union  between  bony  seg- 
ments. Cartilage  (either  articular,  costal,  or 
niembraniform )  is  found  as  a  layer  between  sur- 
faces or  an  incrustation  upon  the  opposing  ends 
of  bones  or  as  an  extension  of  a  bone  to  reach  a 
given  point.  Fibro-cartilage  is  either  disposed 
about  the  circumference  of  an  articular  cavity 
in  order  to  deepen  it.  or  is  connective,  or  separa- 
tive. Synovial  membranes,  when  articular,  exist 
as  thin  sacs  containing  a  little  fluid  wherewith 
the  joints  are  lubricated  from  their  position  be- 
tween the  opposing  bones.  Joints  vaiy  in  their 
degree  of  motion.  They  are  arranged  in  tliree 
classes:  (1)  Synarthrosis,  or  immovable  joint, 
of  which  there  are  four  varieties.  (2)  Amphiar- 
ihrosis,  or  joint  of  limited  motion,  also  called 
'synchondrosis'  or  'symphysis,'  of  which  there  are 
three  lyjies.  (3)  Diartlirosis,  or  freely  movable 
joint,  of  which  there  are  thiee  varieties. 

Synarthrosis  is  divided  into:  (a)  Sutura,  in 
which  there  is  a  union  of  bone  by  a  series  of 
processes  and  indentations  which  fit  closely  to- 
gether. There  are  three  types  of  sutura:  viz. 
sutura  dentata,  where  the  indentations  are  large 
and  extensive,  as  in  the  joint.s  between  the 
parietal  bones  of  the  skull ;  sutura  serrata, 
where  the  dovetailing  is  smaller  and  more  regu- 
lar, as  in  the  suture  between  the  frontal  bones 
in  youth ;  and  sutur.a  limbosa,  where  there  is  an 
overlaji|)ing  of  beveled  articular  surfaces,  as  in 
the  joint  between  the  temporal  bone  and  the 
parietal.  (b)  Harmonia,  in  which  there  is  a 
mere  coaptation  of  two  rough  bony  surfaces,  as 
between  the  two  halves  of  the  upper  jaw.  (c) 
Schindylesis,  in  which  a  thin  plate  of  bone  is 
inserted  into  a  cleft,  as  where  the  rostrum  of 
the  sphenoid  articulates  with  the  vomer,  (d) 
Gomphosis,  in  which  a  bone  is  implanted  firmly 
into  a  socket  of  another  bone,  as  where  the  teeth 
are  inserted  into  the  alveolar  processes  of  the 
j.-,w. 

The  three  varieties  of  diarthrosis  are:  (a) 
Enarthrosis,  or  ball-and-socket  joint,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  in  the  glenoid 
cavity  of  the  scapula:  (b)  arthrodia.  including 
all  articulations  of  flat  or  nearly  flat  surfaces, 
as  in  the  joint  between  the  acromion  process  of 
the  scapula  and  the  clavicle:  and  (c)  ginglymus. 
or  hinge-joint,  as  in  the  articulation  of  the  hones 
of  the  knee,  elbow,  and  ankle.  The  joints  admit- 
ting of  angiilar.  lateral,  or  rotary  motion  are  all 
called  'ginglymus.'  Some  anatomists  call  articu- 
lation tliat  admits  of  rotnry  motion  diarthrosis 
rotatorius. 

Amphiarthrosis  includes  synchondrosis  or 
\inion  by  cartilage,  syndesmosis,  or  union  by 
ligament,  and  syssarcosis,  or  union  by  muscular 
tissue.  As  an  example  of  s^-nchondrosis,  the 
imion  between  the  two  bones  of  the  pelvis,  in 
front,  is  excellent.     This  is  generally  termed  the 


■symphysis  pubis.'  Joints  admit  of  the  following 
varieties  of  motion:  Flexion,  extension,  adduc- 
tion, abduction,  rotation,  circumduction,  and 
gliding  movement.  The  hinge-joints  and  ball-and- 
socket  joints  arc  most  useful  in  securing  flexion 
and  extension;  the  ball-and-socket  joints  in  secur- 
ing adduction,  abduction,  circumduction,  and 
rotation;  while  i^rthrodial  joints  alone  secure 
gliding  movement. 

JOINT  ADVENTURE,  ENTERPRISE,  or 
TRADE.  A  phrase  ap])lied  at  times  to  a  business 
undertaking  by  two  or  more  persons,  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  jnirliicrship  (q.v. ) ,  but  wliich  is  limited 
to  a  single  transaction  or  set  of  transactions.  It 
is  commonly  used,  however,  of  joint  unilcrtakings 
in  which  tlu'  essential  element  of  ])artnership — 
a  business  carried  on  in  common  with  a  view  of 
profit — is  wanting.  An  example  of  this  class  is 
afforded  by  an  agreement  between  the  owner  of 
an  invent  ion  and  another  to  tiike  out  a  patent  in 
their  joint  names  and  sell  the  right  to  use  it, 
dividing  the  profits.  Such  persons  are  not  car- 
rv'ing  on  a  business,  but  are  engaged  in  a  joint 
adventure.  Pooling  arrangements  between  com- 
petitors in  business  are  ordinarily  joint  enter- 
prises and  not  partnerships.  Each  comiietitor 
remains  sole  owner  and  manager  of  his  separate 
business,  while  all  are  jointly  interested  in  the 
pool  made  up  of  their  various  earnings.  Consult 
the  authorities  referred  to  under  Pabtneeship; 
Contract. 

JOINT-ILL,  or  Omphalophlebitis.  A  dis- 
ease of  young  calves,  occurring  within  a  few 
months  after  birth.  The  symptoms  consjst  in 
swelling  of  one  or  more  joints.  The  animals  are 
stiff  and  lie  down  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 
High  fever  and  rapid  i)ulse  and  breathing  are 
characteristic.  The  disease  arises  from  infection 
in  the  navel  at  the  time  of  birth  or  soon  after, 
and  a  purulent  discharge  from  the  navel  is  seen 
in  all  advanced  cases.  The  infection  spreads 
through  the  umbilical  vein,  and  abscesses  may 
ultimately  be  formed  in  the  muscles  near  the 
navel  or  even  in  the  lungs  and  liver.  The  ma- 
jority of  such  cases  end  in  death.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  the  stables 
shoidd  be  kept  clean  and  the  navel  should  be 
treated  with  antiseptic  solutions  immediately 
after  birth.  Swollen  joints  may  be  daily  painted 
with  tincture  of  iodine;  internal  doses  of  qui- 
nine and  hyposulphite  of  soda  three  times  a  day 
sometimes  give  good  result.s. 

JOINT  LIABILITY.  A  mutual  or  common 
responsibility  of  two  or  more  persons  for  some 
act  or  duty,  which  so  binds  them  all  that  one 
cannot  be  held  or  released  without  the  others. 
It  is  the  direct  opposite  of  'several  liability,' 
where  an  individual  is  bound  personally,  irrespec- 
tive of  his  relations  to  others.  Persons  more 
frequently  become  jointly  and  severally  liable  on 
a  bond  or  other  obligation.  In  such  cases  the 
obligee  or  owner  of  the  bond  or  obligation  can  sue 
either  separately,  or  both  together  at  his  option, 
Where  judgment  is  recovered  against  persons 
jointly  liable  only,  the  judgment  creditor  can 
]e\y  execution  against  the  goods  of  either  or 
both  of  them  at  his  option,  but  can  have  only 
one  satisfaction.  In  either  of  the  above  cases 
if  the  judgment  is  satisfied  out  of  the  goods  of 
one.  that  one  is  entitled  to  contribution  from  the 
other,  that  is,  to  be  reimbursed  the  proportionate 
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share  the  other  should  have  paid:  and  this  right 
he  can  enforce  by  action. 

At  common  law  tlie  death  of  one  joint  obligor 
terminated  his  liability,  and  the  survivor  or  sur- 
vivors continued  solely  liable,  but  this  rule  is 
now  changed  in  most  jurisdictions  by  statute,  and 
the  estate  of  the  decea.sed  is  liable  for  his  share. 
In  the  absence  of  statutes  to  the  contrary,  the 
discharge  of  one  person  jointly  liable  by  opera- 
tion of  law,  as  by  bankruptcy,  does  not  release  the 
others  even  for  the  proportionate  share  of  the 
bankrupt.     See  Coxtbact;  Bond. 

JOINT  OWNERSHIP.  A  general  expression 
for  the  o^\'ner5hip  by  two  or  more  persons,  in 
common,  of  one  and  the  same  piece  of  property. 
The  owT.ership  of  any  property,  real  or  personal, 
may  be  thus  shared.  The  expression  is  not  of 
precise  legal  signification,  but  is  generally  em- 
ployed to  include  such  various  forms  of  common 
ownership  as  joint  tenancy,  tenancy  in  common, 
parcenary,  and  tenancy  by  entireties,  and  some- 
times, also,  the  ownersliip  of  property  by  partner- 
ships and  unincorporated  joint-stock  associa- 
tions. These  differ  greatly  in  their  characteristics 
and  in  the  nature  of  the  rights  which  they  con- 
fer, but  they  all  have  the  conunon  characteristic 
that  each  individual  ownei-'s  interest  is  an  un- 
divided share  of  the  entire  property  affected,  and 
not  a  definite  part  or  parcel  of  the  whole.  The 
various  forms  of  joint  ownership  are  considered 
under  their  appropriate  titles.  See  also  Owi^R- 
SHiP:    Property. 

JOINTS.  A  name  given  to  the  divisional 
planes  which  traverse  rocks,  separating  them  into 
irregular  prismatic  blocks.  All  consolidated  strata, , 
whether  of  igneous  or  sedimentary  character, 
are  broken  by  joints,  although  some  variations 
are  observal)le  depending  upon  the  different  rock 
materials.  In  sedimentary  rocks  the  joints  are 
vsually  arranged  in  two  series  that  intersect 
each  other  at  a  high  angle  and  are  approximately 
perpendicular  to  the  bedding  planes.  \Vhen  the 
strat-a  are  inclined,  one  series  in  most  cases 
trends  with  the  dip,  while  the  other  follows  the 
direction  of  the  strike,  thus  giving  rise  to  the 
classification  of  dip-joints  and  strike-joints.  In 
igneous  rocks  there  is  .a  wider  range  in  the  num- 
ber and  direction  of  the  joint  planes.  Granite 
and  other  coarse-grained  rocks  of  igneous  nature 
are  often  traversed  by  two  sets  of  perpendicular 
joints  forming  columns,  and  by  a  third  set  inter- 
secting the  other  two  and  articulating  the  col- 
umns into  segments.  The  finer  crystalline 
masses  such  as  basalt  exhibit  a  great  number  of 
joints  so  arranged  as  to  form  complex  polygonal 
prisms  of  remarkable  regularity.  This  is  well 
shown  in  the  illustrations  of  Fingal's  Cave  (see 
St.\ffa)  and  Giant's  Causeway  (q.v.).  Jointing 
is  of  great  assistance  to  quarrying  operations: 
the  rock  is  readily  removed  in  blocks,  which  could 
be  obtained  by  sawing  and  blasting  onlywith  diffi- 
culty. Tlie  cause  of  joints  is  variously  explained 
as  the  result  of  contraction  of  rocks  upon  cool- 
ing or  diying,  of  earthquake  shocks,  and  of  com- 
pression strains.     See  Geology, 

JOINTS,  CoiiPABATm;  Anatomy  of.  Among 
invertebrate  animals  there  are  many  cases  of 
articulation  which  indicate  the  presence  of  joints, 
but  they  are  mostly  confined  to  that  type  which 
is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  jointed  ap- 
pendages, the  arthropods.  Among  the  worms  we 
find  nothing  to  which  the  word  joint  can  prop- 


erly be  applied,  the  relation  of  the  successive 
segments  to  each  other  not  justifying  the  term. 
It  is  even  open  to  question  whether  the  relation- 
ship of  the  segments  in  the  arms  of  erinoids  and 
brittle-stars  is  such  that  the  word  joint  ought  to 
be  used.  The  joints  are  generally  very  simple, 
consisting  merely  of  the  connecting  of  successive 
skeletal  pieces,  by  strips  of  connective  tissue  or 
muscle.  In  erinoids  we  find  a  very  peculiar  joint, 
the  'syzygy,'  which  occurs  at  more  or  less  regular 
intenals  throughout  the  length  of  the  arm,  and 
may  also  occur  in  the  stalk.  A  syz^gv-  has  been 
defined  as  a  joint  in  which  the  two  skeletal  pieces 
"are  closely  and  immovablj'  fitted  together, 
though  they  can  be  separated  by  alkalies."  If  the 
union  is  still  more  complete,  so  that  alkalies  will 
not  separate  the  pieces,  the  result  is  called  'an- 
kylosis.' In  sea-urchins  we  find  excellent  ex- 
amples of  true  joints,  in  the  attachment  of  the 
spines  to  the  test  by  means  of  ball-and-socket 
joints,  the  base  of  the  spine  being  hollowed  out 
to  fit  smoothly  over  a  polished  tubercle,  and  held 
in  position  by  a  band  of  muscular  and  connective 
tissue.  Although  the  spines  of  many  starfishes 
show  considerable  mobility,  there  is  seldom  any 
well-marked  joint.  The  only  example  of  joints 
among  mollusks  would  seem  to  be  in  the  con- 
nection between  the  eight  pieces  of  the  chiton's 
shell  or  in  the  hinge  of  a  bivalve  shell,  but  these 
are  hardly  worthy  the  designation.  Among  ar- 
thropods (insects,  arachnoids,  and  crustaceans) 
joints  abound,  for  not  only  are  the  antennte  and 
feet  jointed  appendages,  btit  even  the  mouth-parts 
and  the  wings  work  upon  joints.  In  all  these 
eases,  however,  there  are  no  skeletal  ossicles,  the 
segments  being  merely  sections  of  the  uniformly 
inclosing  exoskeleton,  with  the  muscle  or  con- 
nective tissue  strands  within  themselves.  The 
freedom  of  movement  is  rendered  possible  by  the 
marked  thinning  of  the  exoskeleton  at  the  joints 
into  a  delicate,  flexible  membrane,  while  muscles 
pass  from  each  joint  into  the  next  one. 

Among  vertebrates  the  various  joints  are  of 
the  same  general  structure  and  plan  as  in  man, 
varying  with  the  degree  of  ossification  and  the 
complexity  of  the  organs  concerned. 

JOINTS,  DiSE.\SES  OF  THE.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  classify  these  diseases  according  to 
the  anatomical  condition,  as  diseases  of  the  carti- 
lage (chondritis) ,  the  articular  capsule  {synovi- 
tis) ,  or  of  the  bone  (osteitis)  ;  but  practically  the 
surgeon  views  inflammation  of  the  joint  as  a 
whole,  and  uses  the  term  arthritis  oftener  than 
the  others.  Diseases  of  the  joints  are  caused  by 
cold,  injuries,  gout,  syphilis,  tubercle  necrosis, 
or  caries.  'Water  on  the  knee'  is  the  popular 
name  for  chronic  synovitis  of  the  knee-joint,  in 
which  there  is  an  effusion  of  fluid  into  the  svno- 
vial  cavity.  'White  swelling'  is  the  popular  name 
for  tubercular  arthritis.  Dislocation  may  follow 
some  joint  diseases;  suppuration  may  accom- 
pany some:  while,  in  other  cases,  adhesions  grow- 
ing in  the  joints  may  cause  'fibrous  anlo'losis.'  or 
stiffened  joint,  or,  in  still  other  cases,  denuded 
articular  ends  of  bones  may  join  together  forming 
•bony  ankylosis'  with  permanent  immovable  joint. 
Eest  is  the  first  treatment  for  a  diseased  joint, 
pain  being  a  danger  signal  that  cdnnter-indicates 
use.  Hot  and  cold  effusions  to  the  joint,  alter- 
nately, with  evaporating  lotions,  are  useful  in 
some  cases:  but  domestic  treatment  of  a  joint, 
in  ignorance  of  the  conditions,  is  always  hazard- 
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ous.  In  the  hands  of  competent  surgeons  many 
joint  diseases  are  very  slow  in  resolving.  See 
KXKK  .loiNT. 

JOINT-STOCK  COMPANY,  or  ASSOCIA- 
TION. An  association  of  individuals  who  unite 
to  carry  on  business  for  pain,  by  each  tiiking  and 
paying  for  shares  in  the  common  stock.  At  com- 
mon law  it  is  a  partnership  (q.v. ),  and  is  subject 
to  tlie  rules  of  partnership  law.  It  dilTcrs  from 
the  ordinary'  partnership,  however,  in  three  im- 
portant respects.  ( 1 )  Its  capital  stock  is  divided 
into  transmissible  shares;  that  is,  any  share- 
holder can  sell  his  shares  to  a  third  person,  who 
becomes  at  once  a  member  of  the  association, 
without  the'  assent  of  the  sellei^s  partners.  (2) 
The  death  of  a  shareholder  does  not  dissolve  the 
company.  (3)  The  conduct  of  a  joint -stock  com- 
pany's business  is  always  limited  to  a  few  per- 
sons. A  shareholder  has  no  implied  authority 
to  act  for  the  company.  In  order  to  bind  it,  he 
must  be  designated  as  a  manager,  or  in  some 
other  way  receive  express  authority  to  act  for  it. 

At  present,  both  in  England  and  in  this  coun- 
try, joint-stock  companies  are  generally  organ- 
ized under  statutory  provisions.  Tlie  tendency 
of  such  statutes  is  to  assimilate  these  companies 
to  corporations,  without  really  transforming 
them  into  artificial  i)crsons.  In  England,  legisla- 
tion has  gone  further  in  this  direction  than  in 
our  States.  By  the  Companies  Act  of  1862  (25 
and  26  Vict.,  c.  Sfl)  and  acts  amendatory  thereof 
it  is  provided  that  "any  seven  or  more  persons 
associated  for  anv  lawful  purpose  may.  by  sub- 
scril)ing  their  names  to  a  memorandum  of  associa- 
tion, and  otherwise  complying  with  the  requisi- 
tion of  tlie  act  in  ivspect  to  registration,  form  an 
incorporated  company  with  or  without  limited 
lial)ility."  If  tlio  proposed  company  is  to  he  a 
limited  association,  the  word  'Limited'  must  be 
the  last  word  in  its  name.  Since  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation,  joint-stock  companies 
have  multiplied  and  flourished  remarkably  in 
England. 

They  have  not  gained  equal  popularity  here, 
partly  because  the  organization  of  corporations 
under  general  laws  is  much  easier  than  in  Great 
Britain,  and  partly  because  of  the  introduction 
of  limited  partnerships  chiring  the  last  cen- 
tury. While  our  State  legislation  varies  in  mat- 
ters of  detail,  it  generally  provides  for  the  or- 
ganization of  joint-stock  companies  by  the  exe- 
cution of  certain  written  articles  of  association 
by  the  shareholders,  and  the  filing  of  these  ar- 
ticles in  designated  public  offices.  Their  busi- 
ness is  managed  by  directors  and  otlicers  duly 
elected  and  announced.  Actions  may  I)e  main- 
tained by  the  company  in  the  name  of  some 
designated  officer  or  officers,  and  against  the  com- 
pany in  such  name.  Wien  a  judgment  is  ob- 
tained against  the  company  in  a  suit  of  this 
kind,  execution  is  issued  against  the  company's 
property,  and  not  against  the  officer  named  as 
the  representative  of  the  company,  nor  against 
the  property  of  sh.arebolders.  Oftentimes  the 
company  is  allowed  to  sue  its  memliers.  as  though 
they  were  strangers.  But  as  a  rule  the  cominon- 
law  liability  of  each  shareholder  for  all  the  debts 
and  liabilities  of  the  comjiany  has  not  been  modi- 
fied bj-  our  legislation.  They  may  be  dissolved 
by  the  mutual  consent  of  all  the  shareholders,  as 
in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  partnership,  or  by  a 
decree  of  a  court  in  a  proper  proceeding  brought 
therefor.       Consult:   Hurrell  and  Hvde,  Law  of 


Joint  Stock  Companies  (London,  1898)  :  Lindley, 
The  Laic  of  Coiiipatties  (London,  1889);  Birds- 
eye,  Xew  York  Statutes,  title  "Joint  Stock  Asso- 
ciations" (New  York,  1901). 

JOINT  TENANCY.  A  form  of  common  own- 
erslii])  (if  rial  m-  personal  property,  in  which  each 
owner  is  conceived  of  as  owning  the  whole  as  well 
as  an  luidivided  and  proportional  share  of  the 
property.  This  is  descrilvcd  l)y  tlie  quaint  and 
untranslatal)le  expression  tliat  the  ownership  is 
per  my  et  per  tout.  It  is  of  a  curiously  limited 
character  and  can  exist  only  when  there  is  a 
unity  of  interest,  time,  title,  and  possession; 
that  is,  when  the  owners  have  identical  interests, 
accruing  bv  one  and  the  same  conveyance,  com- 
mencing at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  held 
by  one  and  the  same  luidiviiled  possession.  They 
must  all  hold  upon  one  and  the  same  conditions 
in  every  respe<'t,  each  of  them  being  regarded  as 
having  possession  of  every  parcel  and  of  the 
whole  estate,  not  indeed  for  every  purpose,  but  in 
respect  of  tenure  and  survivorship.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  alienation  each  joint  tenant  has  a  right 
only  to  his  undivideil  relative  share  of  the  prop- 
erty, and  the  purchaser  of  such  right  does  not 
succeed  to  the  position  of  the  seller  as  a  joint 
tenant,  but  becomes  a  tenant  in  common  with  the 
survivors  of  the  joint  tenancy  who  have  not 
alienated  their  shares.  If  tliere  are  two  tenants, 
each  may  dispose  of  an  undivided  half;  if  four, 
an  undivided  quarter,  and  so  on ;  but  the  pur- 
chaser cannot  enter  upon  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  his  share,  for  the  estate  must  remain 
undivided,  subject  to  an  entirety  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  each  joint  tenant,  and  to  what  is 
called  the  principle  of  sun'ivorship,  by  which  is 
meant  the  right  of  the  last  survivor  to  the  whole 
projierty.  In  other  words,  wlien  one  of  several 
joint  tenants  dies  his  share  passes  to  the  sur- 
vivors, and  so  on  until  the  last  siuwivor  takes  the 
whole  interest,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  upon  his 
death  it  will  pass  to  his  heirs.  This  right  of 
surv'ivorship,  or  jus  acerescendi,  as  it  is  called, 
is  the  principal  and  characteristic  incident  of  a 
joint  tenancy. 

An  estate  in  joint  tenancy  cannot  arise  by  de- 
scent or  act  of  law,  but  only  by  purchase  or 
acquisition,  as  a  grant,  a  devise,  or  a  disseisin. 
In  this  country  such  tenancy  is  comparatively 
uncomm.on.  the  law  presuming  nothing  in  its 
favor,  but  inclining  rather  toward  tenancy  in 
common,  which  exclu<les  the  principle  of  survivor- 
ship, and  implies  that  the  estate  may  be  divided 
and  each  tenant  take  his  proportionate  share. 
By  the  conunon  law.  indeed,  any  conveyance  to 
two  or  more  persims  without  qualification  was 
presumed  to  be  in  joint  tenancy;  but  by  statute 
in  many  American  States  this  presumption  has 
been  reversed,  and  such  a  conveyance  declared  to 
be  a  tenancy  in  common  imless  the  deed  creating 
it  contains  an  express  statement  to  the  contrary. 
An  exception  is.  however,  generally  made  in  fa- 
vor of  conveyances  to  executors  or  trustees,  which 
are  still  deemed  to  be  in  joint  tenancy.  Joint 
tenants  are  regarded  in  law  as  a  single  owner  as 
respect-s  tliird  parties,  and  they  must  therefore 
all  be  joined  in  any  suits  that  concern  their 
joint  estate.  Possession  by  one  tenant  is  deemed 
the  possession  of  all.  and  a  conveyance  to  one  a 
conveyance  to  all.  See  E.vtirety,  Tenancy  by; 
Joint  OwNEHSHip;  (ommox.  Tenancy  in:  Par- 
CEXABY.  Consult  Blackstone,  Commentaries  on 
the  Laics  of  England. 
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JOINTURE  (OF.,  Fr.  jointure,  from  Lat. 
junctura,  a  joining,  from  jungere,  to  join).  A 
settlement  made  on  a  wife  or  on  the  iiusband 
and  wife  jointly,  to  be  taken  by  her  in  lieu  of 
dower  (q.v.)  if  she  survive  her  husband.  It 
arose  during  the  period  of  English  history  when 
the  dower  right  of  the  married  woman  was  in 
abeyance  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  practice 
of  conveying  lands  to  the  use  of  persons  who  were 
not  the  legal  owners.  (See  Dower.)  Jointure 
derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  was  a  con- 
vej'anee  to  the  husband  and  wife  as  joint  tenants 
with  the  benefit  of  survivorship.  When  the 
Statute  of  Uses  (27  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  10)  trans- 
ferred the  legal  title  in  lands  to  all  who  had 
the  use  or  beneficial  ownership,  its  immediate 
effect  was  to  revive  the  dower  right  of  the  wife 
in  all  such  lands.  As  this  would  have  resulted 
in  giving  her  a  double  provision,  the  same  statute 
compelled  her  to  choose  between  her  jointure 
and  her  dower.  She  could  not  have  both.  In  this 
form  the  jointure  has  survived  in  England,  and 
in  many  of  the  United  States,  though  the  practice 
of  settling  a  jointure  upon  married  women  is 
less  common  in  this  country  than  in  England. 

The  statute  referred  to  gave  a  new  complexion 
to  the  W'ife's  jointure  by  a  series  of  minute  regu- 
lations, prescribing  the  mode  of  its  creation  and 
certain  essential  conditions  upon  which  its  ex- 
istence depended.  According  to  this  statute  a 
legal  jointure  must  have  the  following  requisites: 
(  1 )  It  must  be  expressly  declared  to  be  given  to 
the  wife  in  full  satisfaction  of  her  dower;  (2)  it 
must  be  real  property;  (3)  it  must  be  for  her 
life  at  least;  (4)  it  must  be  made  to  herself, 
and  not  to  another  in  trust  for  her;  (5)  it  must 
be  made  to  take  etfect  immediately  upon  the 
death  of  the  husband  ;  (6)  it  must  be  made  before 
the  marriage.  If  all  tliese  requisites  be  complied 
with,  her  dower  is  barred,  even  though  she  did 
not  consent  to  the  settlement  of  the  jointure  nor 
to  the  amount  thereof. 

The  expression  equitahle  jointure  is  applied  to 
a  similar  provision  made  for  the  wife  under  cir- 
cumstances which  do  not  entitle  her  to  legal 
jointure  as  described  above.  It  is,  in  effect,  an 
extension  of  the  doctrine  of  jointure  effected  from 
motives  of  humanity  and  justice  by  courts  of 
equity.  Equitable  jointure  does  not  require  so 
many  formalities  as  legal  jointure,  but  in  a  court 
of  equity  any  provision  made  for  the  wife  before 
the  marriage,  and  then  assented  to  and  accepted 
by  her  as  a  jointure,  may  effectually  bar  her 
dower.  In  that  court,  proof  of  her  assent  given 
before  the  marriage  obviates  the  necessity  of 
showing  that  the  formalities  prescribed  by  the 
Statute  of  Jointures  have  been  complied  with.  If 
she  be  a  minor  such-  assent  may  be  properly 
given  by  herself  and  her  guardian  or  p.nrent.  If 
the  jointure,  whether  legal  or  equitable  in  its  na- 
ture, be  not  settled  upon  the  wife  until  after  the 
marriage,  it  is  no  further  binding  upon  her  than 
that  she  must  elect  at  the  husband's  death  to  take 
it  in  lieu  of  dower,  or  to  take  her  dower.  In  some 
of  the  United  States  she  is  required  by  statute 
to  make  such  election  within  a  prescribed  time- 
usually  one  year — after  the  husband's  death,  or 
if  she  do  not  so  elect,  she  is  conclusively  pre- 
sumed to  have  accepted  the  jointure.  In  some 
States  also  legal  jointure  is  abolished,  and  only 
such  as  is  equitable,  i.e.  made  with  her  consent 
before  marriage,  can  absolutely  bar  her  dower. 
Substantially  the   same  causes   may   operate   to 


bar  jointure  as  those  which  may  defeat  dower; 
but  at  law  a  wife  does  not  lose  her  jointure,  as 
she  would  her  dower,  by  eloping  and  living  in 
adultery,  since  it  is  not  a  mere  incident  of  the 
marriage  relation,  but  is  an  interest  in  land, 
vested  in  the  woman  as  her  sole  and  separate 
property.  Consult  Blackstone,  Commentaries  on 
ilte  Luics  of  England.  See  Dower;  Husband  and 
Wife;  ilAKBiAGE. 

JOINT-WORM.  Any  of  several  hymenopter- 
ous  insects  of  the  family  Chalcididte  and  genus 
Isosoma,  and  particularly  the  wheat  joint-worm 
(Isosoma  tritici)  and  the  joint-worm  of  barley 
(Isosoma  hordei).  The  joint-worms,  although  be- 
longing to  a  family  of  parasitic  insects,  are  true 
gall-makers,  and  their  larvae  make  oblong  swell- 
ings or  enlargements  in  the  stems  of  wheat,  bar- 
ley, and  other  small  gi'ains  or  grasses.  The  galls 
are  commonly  found  at  or  near  the  joints,  and 
more  frequently  in  the  second  joint.  The  adult 
insects  are  small,  black,  four-winged  flies,  aver- 
aging about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  length.  The 
galls  usually  occur  in  groups  of  three  or  four  or 
more,  distorting  and  greatly  weakening  the  stem. 
About  40  species  are  known  in  the  United  States. 
The  best  remedy  consists  in  burning  the  stubble 
after   hancst.      Compare  G.a.ll-1>'SEC'TS. 

JOINVILLE,  zhwax'vel'.  Francois  Ferdi- 
^■A^-D  d'Orle.\.xs,  Prince  de  ( IS18-1900) .  Third 
son  of  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the  French.  He 
was  born  at  Neuilly,  August  14,  1818;  was  edu- 
cated at  the  naval  school  at  Brest,  and  was  made 
a  naval  lieutenant  in  1838.  In  1840  he  command- 
ed the  frigate  La  Belle  Poule,  which  bore  the  body 
of  Xapoleon  from  Saint  Helena  to  France.  In 
1843,  at  Rio  .Janeiro,  he  married  Francesea,  sister 
of  the  Brazilian  Emperor.  Pedro  II.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  made  rear-admiral.  In  1844,  in  the 
war  with  Jloroceo,  he  commanded  the  French 
squadron  at  the  bombardment  of  Tangier,  and  the 
taking  of  Jlogador,  and  was  made  a  vice-admiral. 
With  the  other  members  of  the  royal  family,  he 
took  refuge  in  England  after  the  Revolution  of 
1848.  In  ISGl,  with  his  son,  the  Duke  de  Pen- 
thi&ve.  and  his  nephews,  the  Count  de  Paris  and 
the  Duke  de  Chartres.  he  went  to  the  United 
States,  where  they  joined  the  staff  of  General  Mc- 
Clellan.  The  eourso  of  France  in  Jlexico.  however, 
made  Frenchmen  unpopular,  and  the  Prince  re- 
turned to  England  in  18G2.  In  1870  he  returned 
to  France,  and  being  forbidden  to  remain  in  the 
country,  serv-ed  under  the  name  of  Colonel  Lu- 
tlierod  in  the  fighting  abotit  Orleans.  He  was 
arrested  by  order  of  Gambetta.  confined  five  days 
in  the  fortress  of  JIans,  and  then  sent  to  Eng- 
land. Being  relieved  of  his  political  disabilities, 
he  entered  the  Assembly  as  a  Deputy  from  Haute- 
■Marne  in  1871.  He  retired  from  public  life  in 
1870,  because  of  growing  deafness,  and  was  again 
sent  into  exile  by  the  law  of  1886  against  the 
royalist  families.  He  returned  to  France  in 
1895.  and  died  June  16.  1900.  He  was  a  man 
of  considerable  and  varied  talent,  a  capable  mili- 
tary and  naval  officer,  and  a  writer  of  ability.  He 
wrote  much  for  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
among  his  notable  articles  being:  "Note  sur 
I'etat  des  forces  navales  de  la  France:"  "Etude 
sur  I'escadre  de  la  Jlediterranee ;"  "La  guerre 
de  Chine:"  and  several  relating  to  the  Civil  War 
in  the  United  States. 

JOINVILLE,  .Je.\x,  Sire  de  (1225-1317).  A 
great  French  chronicler,  hereditary  seneschal  of 
Champagne,    and    Governor    thereof    dirring   the 
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niiuority  of  Jeanne  de  iSavane,  at  whose  request 
he  «  rote  or  conii)letcil  his  llixloirc  dc  Huiitt  Luiiis. 
He  was  of  a  family  illustrious  in  the  second,  third, 
and  fifth  crusades.  Keared  at  the  literary  court 
of  Thibaut  of  Chanii)agne,  he  was  already  mar- 
ried and  father  of  two  children,  when  at  tweiity- 
four  lie  joined  at  Cyprus  Louis  IX.  on  his  first 
(the  Egyptian)  crusade  (.September,  I24S). 
Joinville  was  wounded  at  Mansurah  in  1250  and 
taken  prisoner,  but  alter  a  month  lie  was  ran- 
somed. He  remained  in  Kgyiit  and  Syria  till  1254. 
The  experience  satisfied  him,  and  he  declined  to 
accompany  tlie  King  on  his  crusade  to  Tunis  in 
12U7.  In  12S;)  Philip  111.  made  him  (iovernor  of 
Champagne.  His  Histoirt;  though  made  at  the  re- 
quest of  Jeanne,  then  (jiieen,  was  presented  four 
years  after  her  death  (lliO'J)  to  her  son.  the 
future  Louis  X.  There  is  a  letter  of  1315  iu 
which  Joinville,  then  over  ninety,  oll'ors  to  join 
that  King  in  a  campaign  against  I'Tanders.  lie 
died  on  Christmas  eve,  1317.  At  Saint  Jean 
d'Aere  Joinville  wrote  his  Crecfo  (1251),  a  sort  of 
commentary  on  the  Creed,  and  he  recast  it  in 
1287.  He  was  also  fond  of  annotating  autographi- 
eally  the  jiajicrs  of  Ills  chaneelry ;  and  it  is  now 
thought,  contrary  to  earlier  opinion,  that  the 
kernel  of  his  Jlisloire  consists  not  of  the  recol- 
lections of  an  old  man,  but  of  notes  taken  during 
the  Egyptian  Crusade,  or  of  personal  memoirs 
written  probably  soon  after  1272.  To  these 
memoirs,  retouched  and  expanded,  the  anecdotal 
history  of  the  already  venerated  King  was  added 
by  the  aged  Joinville  at  royal  request,  probably 
in  1305.  In  the  later  parts  there  are  traces  of 
senility;  the  memoirs  are  the  work  of  a  keen 
observer  and  a  born  narrator.  Here,  says  Lan- 
glois,  Joinville  reveals  himself  fuudamenlally 
good,  straightforward,  cautious,  filled  with  an 
ideal  of  duty,  brave  though  not  fond  of  blows, 
careful  of  his  interests  and  his  ease,  a  jealous 
conserver  of  tradition,  with  just  a  trace  of  aris- 
tocratic jiride  and  personal  vanity,  but  yet  full 
of  good  sense,  good  humor,  and  dry  wit.  If  Join- 
ville had  not  written,  the  classic,  popular  figure 
of  Saint  Louis  would  not  be  what  it  is,  and  there 
would  be  something  lacking  in  the  history  of 
France.  Yet  there  are  but  these  manuscript 
copies  of  the  nistoire.  which  for  two  centuries 
seems  to  have  been  quite  forgotten.  The  works 
of  Joinville  were  first  edited  by  Antoine  de  Risux 
"in  1547,  and  best  by  Natalis  de  Wailly  in  Jean 
de  Joinrille:  IJistoire  de  S'aint  Louis,  Credo  ct 
Lettre  a  Louis  X.,  with  a  modernized  version 
(Paris,  1874).  Consult  Delaborde,  Jean  de  Join- 
ville et  les  Seigneurs  de  Joinville  (Paris,  1894)  ; 
Gaston  Paris,  in  his  Litlrralurc  frnvraisc  nu 
moi/cn  iifie  (ib.,  1893).  and  in  Romania  (ib.. 
1804)  :  also  Fitzjames  Stephen,  Horw  Sabbaiica; 
(London,  1891). 

j6kAI,  yo'ko-i.  Maurus  (Hung.  M6r)  (1825- 
1904).  A  famous  Hungarian  writer  of  fiction, 
born  at  Komorn  on  February  19,  1825.  At  Papa 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Pet'ifi  (q.v. ).  with 
whom  he  entered  into  a  lasting  friendship,  the 
two  being  the  leaders  of  the  young  Nationalist 
Party  during  the  revolutionary  days  of  1848.  On 
!March  15th  they  fought  for  the  'twelve  articles' 
(freedom  of  the  press,  etc.).  Though  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  184(5.  he  never  took  up  law  practice, 
but  devoted  himself  to  literary  ])ursuits.  As 
early  as  1842  he  comiiosed  his  first  drama.  A 
Zsidofii'i  (The  Jeir  Bou) .  and  published  in  1840 
his   first  novel,   Uitkiiznapok    (Working  Days), 


which  became  popular  at  once.  In  1847  he  as- 
.sunied  llie  editorship  of  the  weekly  Ehtkiyek 
(pictures' from  Life),  which  molded  public  opin- 
ion and  guided  the  minds  during  those  days  of 
social  ferment.  Two  volumes  of  his  tales,  1  udun 
riniyai  (Wilderness  Flowers),  appeared  during 
the  same  year,  and  attracted  general  attention  to 
the  rising  author.  After  the  Kevolution  was 
crushed  out,  lie  was  imiHisoned  at  \'ilagos  (in 
1849),  whence  after  many  hairbreadth  escapes  he 
was  safely  brought  to  Pest  by  his  devoted  young 
wife,  later  the  famous  tragic  actress  Rosa  Labor- 
falvy.  These  troubhnis  days  he  described  in  his 
Forrculalmi  is  csatakipek  (Serolutionurtj  Battle 
Pictures)  (1849),  followed  by  a  series  of  novels 
dealing  with  the  history  of  Hungary,  Of  these 
works  the  following  are  best  known:  Erd/ii/ 
arany  kora  (1851;  translated  by  Xisbet  Bain 
as  7'he  Golden  Era  of  Transyhania)  :  A  ket 
szarru  ember  (1852,  The  Tuo-Ilorned  Man); 
Torql-  rilag  Magyarorszagon  (1852,  The  Turks 
in  Hungary)  ;  Egy  magyar  ndbdr  (An  Uun- 
garian  Nabob),  describing  the  life  of  wealthy 
Hungarians,  "who  lived  like  little  potentates  in 
pre-revolutionary  times';  its  sequel  Kur)mthy 
Zoltan  (1S54,  The  Carpathian  Knilan).  full  of 
pathos  and  humor:  A  kiiszivii  ember  fiai  {The 
hons  of  a  Heartless  Man)  ;  Politikai  diratok  (I'o- 
litical  EaslLions)  ;  M(}gis  mozog  a  fold  (1800, 
And  Yet  the  Earth  Moves)  ;  Az  uj  fiildesur  (The 
New  Landlord,  translated  by  A.  Patterson,  Lon- 
don, 1865),  admittedly  his  masterpiece  as  re- 
gards form  and  structure ;  A  jovo  szuzad  reginye 
(1874,  The  Romance  of  the  Next  Century)  ;  ^1  ma 
(ISSl,  Our  Days);  Fekcte  gyimiintok  (Black 
Diamonds,  translated  into  English)  ;  Mire  meg- 
n'liiilihik  iWhaf  We  Are  Oroiving  Old  For); 
Szerelcm  holondjai  (Love's  Fools)  ;  Nincsen 
ijrdog  (There  is  No  Devil)  ;  RdkCczy  fia  (The  Son 
of  Rukoczy)  ;  Kctszer  ket  to  ri^gy  (Twice  Tivo  is 
Four);  A  tengerszemii  holgy  (1890,  The  Lady 
u-ith  Sea-Eyes') .  Of  his  numerous  dramas  King 
Kolomdn  (1855),  Manlius  Sinister  (1856), 
George  Ddzsa  (1858).  The  Marti/rs  of  Szigetvdr 
(1859),  and  Milton  (1878)  met  with  the  great- 
est favor.  Jokai's  History  of  Hungary  (18S4)  is 
held  in  high  repute.  From  1858  till  1881  he  was 
contributor  to  and  editor  of  the  leading  humorous 
weeklv.  Vslokbs  (Comet),  at  Bnda])est:  founded 
the  political  daily  Hon  (Fatherland)  in  1803, 
and  became  editor-in-chief  of  Nemzet  (The  Na- 
tion)  in  1894. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Hungarian  Academy  in 
1858.  became  a  member  of  the  Kisfaludy  Society 
in  1800.  and  has  been  president  of  the  PetJifi  So- 
ciety since  1878.  The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his 
literary  activity  was  celeln'ated  throughout  Hun- 
gary in  1894,  and  an  edition  de  luxe  of  his  works 
was  issued.  Invariably  reelected  to  the  Lower 
House  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament  until  .Tanu- 
ary,  1897,  J.5kai  was  then  called  by  Francis 
Joseph  to  the  House  of  Magnates. 

Alert  and  keen  to  what  was  going  on  in  the 
world,  he  reflected  in  his  methods  the  various  lit- 
erary currents  prevailing  in  European  literature. 
Thus  avowedly  a  pupil  of  the  French  Romanti- 
cists, particularly  \'ictor  Hugo  and  Alexandre 
Dumas,  at  the  beginning  of  his  literary  career, 
he  became  a  strong  champion  of  the  'realistic 
school'  during  the  last  two  decades  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Vivid  in  fancy,  rich  in  humor, 
absorbing  in  plot,  his  works  are  often  open  to 
criticism  owing  to  the  special  nature  of  his  gifts; 
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liut  his  writings  present  a  splendid  panorama 
of  tlie  political  and  social  lile  of  Hungary,  par- 
ticularly duriug  the  nineteenth  century,  and  more 
especially  the  period  of  his  countr3's  regenera- 
tion (1825-48;,  the  Revolution,  and  the  epoch  of 
reaction.  Consult  L.  SGvy,  M.  Jukai  (Budapest, 
181)4)    (in  Hungarian). 

JOKJOKARTA,  jok'yo-kiir'ta.  The  capital 
of  a  native  vassal  State  on  the  island  of  Java, 
Dutch  East  Indies,  pleasantly  situated  a  sliort 
distance  from  the  southern  coast  "260  miles  by 
rail  east-southeast  of  Batavia  (Jlap:  East  Indies, 
I)  6).  It  is  a  regularly  built  and  fortified  town, 
and  the  seat  of  the  native  Sultan,  and  of  the 
Dutch  resident.  Population,  in  1895,  58,299.  In 
the  vicinity  is  a  magnificent  water  palace,  con- 
structed about  1750.  Its  paradise  gardens  and 
beautiful  lakes  with  luxurious  water  chambers 
were  the  resort  of  the  former  Sultans  in  their 
leisui'e  hours.  It  is  now  in  a  condition  of  decay, 
and  visited  only  by  tourists. 

JOK'TAN  (Heb.  yoA^nw).  According  to  Gen. 
X.  25-30,  son  of  Eber.  a  descendant  of  Sliem,  and 
progenitor  of  the  older  Arabian  tribes.  In  the 
tradition  of  the  Arabs  Joktan  is  identified  with 
Kahtan.  the  ancestor  of  the  South  Arabian  clans. 
The  traditions  are  not  thought  to  have  historical 
value. 

JO'LA,  or  FEL'IiTJP.  Negroes  along  the 
Gambia  River,  on  the  extreme  west  coast  of 
Africa.  They  belong  to  the  IMande.  Mandingan, 
or  Mandenke  linguistic  group.  Tliey  are  true 
negroes,  tall  (07  inches  in  stature  I.  dolicho- 
cephalic, and  not  at  all  attractive.  Both  se.xes 
wear  little  or  no  clothing.  They  are  the  principal 
tribe  in  the  region,  and  have  imposed  their  dia- 
lect upon  other  ^Mandingan  tribes  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. In  seme  locations  they  are  spoken  of  as 
gentle,  frank,  and  honest:  in  others,  they  are  said 
to  be  cruel  and  always  at  war  with  their  neigh- 
bors. In  their  own  country  there  is  neitlier  law 
nor  government,  nor  any  formality  in  marriage. 
They  do  not  count  beyond  ten.  Consult  JIadrolla, 
En'Onince  (Pari.s,  1895) .     See  also  Maxdixgo. 

JCLIBA.    A  river  of  Africa.    See  Niger. 

JOLIBOIS,  zho'le'bwa',  Clacde  Emile  (1813 
—  ) .  A  French  archieologist.  born  in  Chamnont- 
en-Bassigny,  and  educated  there.  In  1845  he  was 
made  professor  of  history  in  the  Colmar  Lyceum, 
but  was  dismissed  four  years  later  on  account 
of  his  political  views,  which  involved  him  in  fur- 
ther trouble  through  the  promulgation  of  them  in 
his  newspaper,  Le  Republicain  dti  Rhiii.  which 
was  suppressed.  He  was  imprisoned  (1851-53), 
upon  his  release  took  up  his  abode  in  Paris,  and 
in  1859  was  made  archivist  of  the  Department  of 
Tarn,  where  he  gained  medals  and  honors  for  the 
literarv'  work  done  in  connection  therewith.  His 
jjublications  include:  a  translation  of  Chroniqites 
de  Vereche  de  Langres  (1843)  :  L'histoire  de  la 
ville  de  liethel  (1846)  ;  L'hisinirc  de  la  ville  de 
fhnumnnt  (1856)  :  La  roue  de  fortune  (1857). 
which  is  the  translation  of  the  fourteenth-century 
genealogical  romance:  La  Baule-Marne  nriririine 
et  niodi'nir  (1801)  :  L'hixtoire  des  eonxuh  de  la 
xille  d'Alhi  (1865)  :  Alhi  au  moijen  ufje  (1871)  : 
and  Drraxtatiri)!  de  VAIbigeois  par  les  compa- 
(7HO)i.<i  de  ^fon^uc  (1872). 

JCLIET.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Will 
County,  111..  40  miles  southwest  of  Chicago;  on 
the  Dci  Plaines  River,  and  the  Illinois  and  Michi- 
gan   Canal,   and    on   the   Atchison,    Topeka    and 


Santa  Fe,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific, 
the  Chicago  and  Alton,  the  Elgin,  Joliet  and 
Eastern,  the  Chicago,  Lake  Shore  and  Eastern, 
and  the  ilichigan  Central  railroads  (Map:  Illi- 
nois, D  2  I .  The  city  has  the  State  penitentiary, 
a  public  library  with  over  15,000  volumes.  Saint 
Joseph's  and  Silver  Cross  hospitals,  the  Illinois 
Steel  Company's  Athenieum,  a  club-house  for 
working  men,  and  Saint  Francis  and  Saint  Mary 
academies.  The  tow'nship  high  school,  which  cost 
over  $250,000,  is  a  large  building,  splendidly 
equipped.  Among  the  pleasure  grounds.  Bush 
Park  is  worthy  of  mention.  Industrial  interests 
are  represented  by  the  plants  of  the  Illinois  Steel 
Company,  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company, 
and  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company,  which  are 
among  the  largest  steel  concerns  in  the  country; 
also  by  stove  and  boiler  works,  machine-shops, 
agricultural  implement  works,  boot  and  shoe  fac- 
tories, flour-mills,  breweries,  etc.  Several  of  the 
largest  limestone-quarries  in  the  United  States 
are  found  here.  The  manufacturing  is  largely 
promoted  by  power  from  the  river  and  canal. 
Joliet  is  governed,  under  a  revised  charter  of 
1891,  by  a  mayor  elected  every  two  years,  a  city 
council,  and  administrative  officials  chosen  by 
popular  vote.  The  water-works  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  municipality.  The  town,  named 
after  the  famous  explorer,  was  settled  about  1831, 
and  was  organized  as  a  citv  in  1852.  Population, 
in  1S90,  237264:  in  1900,  29,353. 

JOLIET,  zhcriya'.  CiiARLES  (1832—).  A 
French  journalist  and  author.  He  w'as  born  at 
Saint  Hippolyte-sur-le-Doubs,  in  the  Department 
of  Doubs,  and  was  educated  at  the  College 
of  Chartres  and  the  Lyceum  of  Versailles.  In 
1854  he  entered  the  civil  service.  He  varied 
his  official  labors  by  dilettante  journalism,  and 
in  1859  published  L'esprit  de  Diderot.  His 
anagrammatic  pseudonym,  J.  Telio,  became  well 
known,  and  in  1864  he  abandoned  his  official 
position  and  thenceforward  devoted  himself  to 
journalism  and  miscellaneous  literature.  His 
early  successes  were  Le  roman  de  detix  jeiines 
maries  (1866)  and  Mademoiselle  Cherubin 
(1870).  His  fame  was  enhanced  during  the 
Franco-CJerman  'U'ar(  1870-71 ) ,  and  subsequently, 
by  his  novels  treating  of  incidents  during  that 
turbulent  period;  among  the  more  important  of 
these  are:  Les  romaiis  patriotiques  (1871)  ;  Le 
train  des  maris  (1872)  ;  Trois  uhlans  (1872)  ; 
and  La  foire  avx  chagrins  (1873).  His  later 
works  include:  Carmagnol  (1876);  La  vipire 
(1880).  a  study  of  a  woman;  J,e  crime  du  pont 
de  Chatou  (1882)  ;  Le  medeein  des  dome.'!(  1885)  ; 
and  Violette  (1890),  portraying  the  miseries  and 
splendors  of  an  actress. 

JOLIET,  Louis  (1645-1700).  An  explorer  of 
the  Jlississippi  Valley.  He  was  a  Canadian  by 
birth,  and  was  educated  for  the  priesthood  in  the 
Jesuits'  College  at  Quebec.  His  inclination  drew 
Iiim  toward  the  woods,  and  he  soon  became  known 
as  a  voiiageur.  In  1669  he  went  with  a  party  to 
search  for  copper  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  to  discover  a  more  direct  route  from  the  up- 
per lakes  to  ^Montreal.  He  penetrated  as  far  west 
as  Sault  Sainte  Marie.  In  1672  .Joliet  was 
selected  by  Frontenae,  then  newly  appointed 
Governor  of  Canada,  to  explore  the  course  of  the 
ilississippi.  which  was  supposed  to  empty  into 
the  'Sea'  of  California.  In  December  he  reached 
^lackinaw.  where  he  found  P^re  Marquette (q. v.) 
and  remained  during  the  winter.     The  voyage  of 
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exploration  was  coiitimied  in  the  following  May. 
Seven  men  in  two  birch-bark  canoes  ascended  the 
l'"o.\  River,  crossed  tlie  portage  to  the  Wisconsin, 
and  sailing  down,  that  stream,  on  June  17th 
entered  the  Mississippi,  which  they  descended 
as  far  as  the  Arkansas  River.  Satislicd  that 
the  Mississippi  emptied  into  the  Gulf  of  ile.xico, 
and  not  into  the  Pacilic  Ocean,  they  returned  to 
Quebec  by  way  of  the  Illinois  River  and  Lake 
^Michigan.  Joliet's  canoe  had  been  overset  in  the 
La  Chine  rapids,  and  all  his  maps  and  papers 
lost,  but  from  memory  he  drew  a  map  of  the 
discoveries  he  had  made,  of  which  a  facsimile  is 
given  in  Winsor's  \arrntivc  and  Crilical  Uislori/, 
iv.  208,  210.  He  was  presented  with  the  island 
of  Anticosti,  and  built  a  fort  there.  In  1()!1.3  he 
was  appointed  royal  hydrographer.  and  in  ll)!>7 
was  granted  the  seigniory  of  Jolict,  soutli  of 
Quebec,  which  is  still  in  the  possession  of  his 
descendants.  Consult:  Shea,  Discovery  and  Ex- 
ploration of  the  Mississippi  Valley  (New  York, 
18.52)  ;  Parkman.  La  Salle,  or  the  Discovery  of 
the  Great  West  (Boston,  1879),  for  a  considera- 
tion of  the  disputed  honor  of  the  first  discovery 
of  the  Mississippi ;  Winsor,  Cartier  to  Fronlcnao 
(Boston,  1894). 

JOLIETTE,  zhA-lyet'.  Tlie  capital  of  .Joliette 
County.  t>uebcc.  on  L'Assomption  River,  42  miles 
northeast  of  ilontreal  (Map:  Quebec,  C  4).  A 
railway  of  12  miles  connects  it  with  the  Saint 
Lawrence,  and  it  is  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way. It  has  a  grist  and  saw  mills,  a  large  foun- 
dry, tannery,  hospital,  a  college  and  mechanics' 
institute.  It  has  a  weekly  market,  and  an  ex- 
tensive trade  in  agricultural  products  and  in 
.  timber,  and  has  quarries  of  limestone.  Popula- 
tion, in  1891,  3372;  in  1901,  4220. 

JOLIN,  yo-len'.  Jou.\N  IvKiSTOFrER  (181S- 
84).  A  Swedish  dramatist,  whose  place  of  birth 
is  unknown.  From  1845  to  18G8  he  was  an 
actor  in  the  Stockholm  Theatre,  and  during  the 
latter  part  of  this  time  was  reader  and  director 
of  the  dramatic  school.  He  adapted  and  trans- 
lated a  number  of  plays,  besides  writing  several 
himself,  such  as  the  dramas  Master  Smith 
(1847),  Barnkusharnen  (1849),  and  Mjolnar- 
froken  (1865),  and  the  comedies  En  man  af  rerld 
och  en  man  af  verde  (1840),  Min  hustru  vil  ha 
rolipt  (1868),  and  Smalands-Petter  (1883),  noted 
for  their  wit,  vivacity,  and  clever  stagecraft. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  some  novels  and 
sketches,  and  a  prize  poem  (1845),  His  complete 
works  were  published  in  two  series,  the  first  in 
1872-81,  and  the  second  from  1882. 

JOLLIVET,  zhft'le'vi',  Pierre  Jules  (1803- 
71).  A  French  historical  painter.  He  was  born 
in  Paris,  .Tune  27.  1803,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Gros 
and  Dejuine.  After  spending  some  time  in 
Madrid,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  in  1831  ex- 
hibited genre  pictures  relating  to  Spanish  history. 
In  1835  he  gained  the  medal  of  the  first  class. 
His  principal  works  are:  "Louis  VIII.  Taking  the 
Oriflamme  at  Saint-Denis:"  "Lara,"  in  the  Lux- 
embourg: '"Massacre  of  the  Innocents,"  in  the 
Museum  of  Rouen ;  "The  Installation  of  the  ilag- 
istrates  in  1849."  Among  other  paintings  are 
"Art  in  the  Time  of  Pericles,"  "The  .Jewels  of 
Cornelia."  He  died  in  Paris,  September  17, 
1871. 

JOLLY,  yolle,  Fbiedbich  (1844-1904).  A 
German  physician,  born  at  Heidelberg,  son  of 
Philipp  von  Jolly    (q.v.).     He  studied   at  Mu- 


nich and  Giittingen.  In  1871  he  became  pri- 
vat-doccnt  at  Wiirzburg,  and  in  1873  he  went 
to  Strassburg  to  accept  a  position  as  professor 
of  psychiatry  and  director  of  the  psychiatrical 
clinic,  and  remained  there  until  the  fall  of 
1890,  when  he  accepted  a  similar  position  at  the 
University  of  Berlin.  Among  his  publications 
are:  liericht  iiber  die  Irrenableilung  des  Juliiis- 
spitals  (1873);  Untersuchiinr/en  iiber  den  eld;- 
trisehcn  Leitungsicidcrstotid  dcs  menschliehcii 
Kiirpcrs  (1884);  and  Ueber  Irrtum  und  Irrsinn 
(1893).  For  several  years  after  1890  he  was 
editor  of  the  Arehiv  fiit  I'sychiatrie  und  Nerven- 
knnihlicitcn. 

JOLLY,  JiTJUS  (1849—).  A  German  philolo- 
gist and  Sanskrit  scholar,  born  at  Heidelberg, 
and  educated  at  Jlunich,  Berlin,  and  Leipzig.  In 
1872  he  became  doeent,  and,  five  years  later, 
professor  of  Sanskrit  and  comparative  philology, 
in  the  University  of  Wiirzburg.  He  tra\e!od  two 
years  (1882-83)  in  India.  The  most  important 
of  his  works  are:  Ein  Kapitel  rcrgleichender  Syn- 
tax (1872);  Geschich'te  des  Infinitivs  im  Indo- 
germanischen  (1873);  The  Institutes  of  VisJmu 
(1880;  vol.  vii.  of  Sacred  Hooks  of  the  East); 
Tagare  La.o  Lectures  (1885)  :  Minor  Law  Hooks 
( 1889;  vol.  xxxiii.  of  Sacred  Books  of  the  East)  ; 
Jtrcht  und  Sitte  (189G);  Indische  Medizin 
(1901). 

JOLLY,  Phiupp  vox  (1809-84).  A  German 
pliysicist.  He  was  born  at  Mannheim,  and 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Heidelberg,  Vienna, 
and  Berlin.  He  became  connected  with  the 
University  of  Heidelberg  in  1834,  as  privat- 
doecnt,  and  in  1839  was  appointed  professor, 
serving  until  1854,  when  he  was  called  to  the 
University  of  Munich.  He  was  the  inventor  of 
many  pieces  of  useful  physical  ajjparatus,  which, 
originally  designed  for  his  researches,  soon 
found  a  more  general  application.  Among  these 
are  the  air  thermometer,  the  Jolly  or  spring 
balance  for  specific-gravity  determinations,  the 
copper  eudiometer,  and  the  mercury  air-pump. 
He  also  sttidied  various  osmotic  phenomena,  the 
expansion  of  gases,  and  the  mass  and  density  of 
the  earth.  He  was  the  author  of:  Anleitung  zur 
Differential-  und  Integralrechnung  (1846):  Die 
Principien  der  ^techanik  (1852)  :  and  Die  Physik 
der  Molckularkrijfic  (1857).  A  biography  by 
Biibm  was  published  at  Munich  in  1886. 

JOLLY  BALANCE.  A  piece  of  physical  ap- 
paratus used  in  determining  the  specific  gravity 
of  small  objects,  especially  minerals.  It  con- 
sists of  a  vertical  standard  from  the  Upper  end 
of  which  is  suspended  a  spiral  spring  of  fine 
wire.  To  the  lower  end  of  this  spring  are  at- 
tached small  pans,  in  each  of  which  consecu- 
tively is  placed  the  object  whose  specific  gravity 
is  to  be  determined.  A  scale — usually  a  mirror 
on  which  equal  divisions  are  etched — is  placed  be- 
hind the  spring,  an<l  the  position  of  some  fixed 
point,  .such  as  a  bead,  is  noted  on  the  scale. 
The  object  is  then  placed  in  the  upper  pan.  and 
the  spring  being  extended,  the  fixed  point  will 
be  opposite  some  lower  division  on  the  scale.  The 
amount  that  the  spring  is  extended  is  noted,  and 
after  removing  the  object  weights  enough  to  pro- 
duce an  equal  extension  are  ])ut  in  its  place.  The 
object  is  then  placed  in  the  lower  pan,  which  is 
immersed  in  a  vessel  of  water,  and  as  the  buoy- 
ant effort  of  the  latter  acts  on  the  object  the 
amount  the  spring  is  extended  is  diminished  and 
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the  fixed  point  will  be  opposite  some  higher  divi- 
sion on  the  scale,  which,  of  course,  is  noted. 
Weights  are  then  added  to  stretch  the  spring 
the  same  amount.  The  difference  between  the 
weights  required  to  stretch  the 
spring  from  its  zero  point  to 
where  it  rests  when  the  body  is 
weighed  in  the  air,  and  the 
amount  required  to  bring  it  to 
the  position  it  assumes  when 
the  pan  and  bodj'  are  in  the 
water,  divided  into  the  total 
weight,  gives  the  specific  grav- 
ity. 

The  usual  arrangement  of  the 
apparatus  is  to  have  two  pans, 
the  lower  of  which  is  kept  sub- 
merged in  the  water  so  that 
the  conditions  remain  constant 
whether  the  body  is  placed  in 
the  upper  or  lower  pan.  The 
etched  mirror  usually  employed 
forms  an  admirable  scale,  inas- 
much as  it  enables  the  observer 
to  avoid  parallax  and  deter- 
mine accurately  the  position  of 
the  fixed  point,  as  when  the 
bead  or  other  point  on  the 
spring  is  seen  with  the  eye,  re- 
flected together  in  the  mirror, 
it  implies  that  the  eye,  the  fixed 
point,  and  the  scale  division  are 
all  in  a  straight  line  perpen- 
dicular to  the  surface  of  the 
mirror.  In  an  accurate  deter- 
mination correction  should  be 
made  for  the  temperature  of 
the  water,  as  explained  under 
Specific  Gravity,  and  the  wire 
which  carries  the  lower  pan 
sliould  be  as  fine  as  possible  to 
eliminate  the  effects  of  capil- 
larity between  the  water  and 
the  wire. 

The  Jolly  balance  is  used 
mostly  for  rapid  determination  of  specific  gravity 
of  such  objects  as  mineralogical  specimens,  and 
does  not  admit  of  as  great  precision  as  an  analyt- 
ical balance  arranged  for  specific-gravity  deter- 
minations. The  spring  must  be  suited  to  the 
weights  of  the  objects  which  are  to  be  used,  so 
that  the  extensions  will  not  be  produced  over  too 
long  or  too  short  a  range  of  scale.  In  the  latter 
case  a  small  error  of  observation  will  seriously 
affect  the  result.     See  Specific  Gba^ity. 

JOLLY-BOAT  (joUi/,  from  Dan.  jolle,  Swed. 
jiille.  Dutch  jol,  Eng.  t/aid  +  hoat).  A  small 
boat  similar  to  a  working  dingy  (see  Bo.\t), 
but  generally  smaller  and  broader.  It  is  of  cut- 
ter model,  with  a  square  stern,  and  usually 
clinker-built.  The  term  is  now^  little  used,  but 
a  boat  of  this  character  is  nearly  always  carried 
by  merchant  vessels. 

JOLOF.    See  YoLOF. 

JOLY,  zh6Te',  Henbi  (1839-).  A  French 
philosopher.  He  was  bom  at  Auxerre :  studied 
at  the  Ecole  Xormale  Superieure:  and  taught  at 
Douai  until  1S71.  and  then  at  Dijon,  where  he 
was  made  dean  in  1S78.  He  was  assistant  at 
the  Sorbonne  (1881-8.3),  and  taught  for  a  year 
(1886-87)  at  the  Coll&ge  de  France.  After  the 
suppression   of   his   chair   there   he   returned   to 
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Dijon.  His  works  include:  Psychologie  com- 
paree  (1877)  ;  Psychologie  des  graiules  homtnes 
(1883)  ;  Le  crime  (1888)  ;  La  France  criminella 
(18S9);  La  morale  (18S0);  Socialisme  chretien 
(1892);   and  Malebranche    (1901). 

JOMABD,  zho'mar',  Edme  Feaxqois  (1777- 
1S62).  A  French  Egyptologist,  born  at  Ver- 
sailles. He  studied  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique, 
and  accompanied  the  French  army  to  Egypt  in 
1798  as  a  member  of  the  scientific  commission. 
Returning  in  1802,  he  was  appointed  secretary 
to  the  commission,  and  in  this  capacity  he  edit- 
ed the  great  Description  de  I'Egypte,  contributing 
many  essays,  which  were  later  published  sepa- 
rately, and  directing  the  printing  for  twenty 
years.  In  1821  he  took  part  in  founding  the 
Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  and  in  1828  he  be- 
came conservateur  administrateur  in  the  Koyal 
Library.  He  suggested  to  ilehemet  Ali  to  send 
a  number  of  young  Egyptians  to  be  educated  in 
Paris  under  his  direction,  thus  forming  the  so- 
called  Institut  des  Egypt  iens.  The  next  Viceroy 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Bey.  He  wrote, 
among  other  works:  Voyage  a  I'Oasis  de  Hyouah 
( 1823)  ;  Remarques  sur  les  rapports  de  VEthiopie 
et  I'Egypte   (1822). 

JOMINI,  zho'me'ne',  Hexei,  Baron  (1779- 
1809).  A  French  general  and  writer  on  military 
topics.  He  was  bom  at  Payerne,  in  the  Canton 
of  Vaud,  Switzerland,  and  began  his  military 
career  in  a  Swiss  regiment  in  the  French  service, 
becoming  secretary  of  the  Department  of  War 
under  ilassena  in  1799.  He  left  the  army  in 
ISOl,  and  in  1805  began  the  publication  of  his 
Traite  des  grandes  operations  militaires,  and  in 
the  same  year  entered  the  French  Army,  becoming 
chief  of  staff  to  Marshal  Xey.  He  was  present 
at  Ulm  (180.5)  and  at  Jena  (1800),  participated 
in  the  Prussian  campaign  of  1807,  and  was  sent 
to  Spain  in  the  following  year  as  chief  of  staff 
to  ^Marshal  Xey.  He  served  in  the  Russian  cam- 
paign of  1812  under  Berthier,  and  did  good  ser- 
vice during  the  retreat.  In  1813  he  helped  win 
the  battle  of  Bautzen;  but,  offended  at  the  treat- 
ment which  he  received  from  Xapoleon.  he  passed 
over  to  the  Allies  and  entered  the  service  of  Alex- 
ander of  Russia.  He  refiised,  however,  to  fight 
against  France  or  to  divulge  the  military  plans  of 
Xapoleon,  which  were  well  known  to  him.  In  1828 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  military  operations 
at  Varna,  and  in  1855  settled  at  Brussels.  Jo- 
mini  was  a  magnificent  tactician  and  strategist, 
on  the  field  as  well  as  in  council.  Besides  the 
work  already  mentioned,  his  Eistoire  critique  et 
militaire  des  campagnes  de  la  Revolution  (Paris, 
1820-24).  his  Vie  politique  et  militaire  de  Na- 
poleon (Paris,  1827),  and  his  Tableau  analytique 
des  principales  comhinaisons  de  la  guerre  (Saint 
Petersburg.  1830)  are  of  great  value  to  the  mili- 
tary student.  Consult  Lecomte,  Le  general  Jomini 
<3d  ed..  Lausanne,  1888). 

JOMMELLI,  yo-melle,  Xicol6  (1714-74).  A 
famous  Xeapolitan  composer,  and  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  masters  of  his  time.  He  was  bom  at 
Aversa.  near  Naples,  and  was  educated  under 
Canon  llozzillo.  Durante.  Fee.  Leo.  Prato.  and 
Mancini.  Previous  to  his  appointment  as  kapell- 
meister to  the  Duke  of  Wiirttemberg.  in  1754.  his 
music  had  been  marked  by  every  characteristic 
of  his  national  school,  and  as  such  was  very  popu- 
lar with  his  countrymen ;  but  the  influence  of 
German  ideals  during  his  stav  in  that  country 
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had  so  thoroughly  ciilereil  into  his  work  that, 
iiotHilhstaiuliny  its  increased  richness  and  power 
in  orcliestralioii,  it  was  no  longer  aeceptable  to 
his  own  Najjles,  and  tliis  neglect  is  said 
to  have  hastened  his  deatli.  His  lirst  serious 
opera  was  Odoardo  (1738).  and  allhuugh  Meiope 

(1747)  was  the  most  po])ular.  )iis  best  were  Ar- 
mida  (1770)  mid  I /iycnia  in  Aulide  (1773).  Of 
his  saered  compositions,  the  oratorio  La  I'annioiie 

(1748)  is  the  most  important.  In  1749  he  was 
chapelmaster  of  Saint  Peter's,  and  the  period  of 
his  activity  there  marks  the  zenith  of  his  power 
as  a  Church  composer,  although  by  many  his 
Miserere  is  considered  his  master  work.  His 
known  compositions  arc  fortj'  operas,  five  can- 
tatas, four  oratorios,  and  thirty-four  Church  com- 
positions.    His  death  occurred  at  Naples. 

JO'NAH  (Heb.  YOnah,  dove).  A  Hebrew 
prophet.  According  to  II.  Kings  xiv.  25,  he  was 
the  son  of  Amittai,  n  native  of  (Jath-liepher,  in 
Zebulon,  and  ]irophcsicd  during  the  reign  of  Jero- 
boam II.,  King  of  Israel  (B.C.  782-741).  The 
subject  of  his  prophecy  was  the  deliverance  of 
Israel  from  tlie  JSyrian  oppression.  (See  .Jkhoa- 
llAZ ;  Jeuoho.vm  II.)  These  prophecies  must 
liave  been  delivered  early  in  Jeroboam's  reign. 
The  fifth  book  of  the  minor  prophets  is  ascribed 
to  Jonah,  but  there  are  .serious  objections  to  as- 
signing a  preexilic  date  to  this  production.  (See 
.To.\.\ii.  Book  of.)  Isa.  xv.-xvi.  12  has  been  at- 
tributed to  .Jonah,  but  the  view  is  improbable 
and  cannot  be  proved. 

JONAH,  Book  of.  The  fifth  book  of  the  mi- 
nor prophets.  In  the  superscription  the  author- 
ship of  the  book  is  ascril)ed  to  .lonah.  the  son 
of  Amittai.  Considerations  of  language  and 
style,  however,  the  general  thouglit  and  point 
of  view,  and  ])articuhirly  tlie  psalm  in  chapter 
ji.,  which  closely  resembles  other  ])salins  of  late 
date,  make  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  book 
was  written  as  early  as  the  time  of  .feroboam  II. 
It  can  hardly  date  before  the  fifth  century  B.C., 
and  the  psalm  in  cliaplcr  ii.  may  be  nnicii  later. 
The  book  consists  of  two  sections:  (1)  The  epi- 
sode of  .lonah  and  the  fish  (chs.  i.,  ii.)  ;  (2)  the 
account  of  the  repentance  of  Nineveh.  Jonah's 
chagrin  at  finding  his  prophecies  unfulfilled,  and 
the  divine  rebuke  in  consctiuence  (chs.  iii.,  iv.). 
Chapter  i.  begins  with  God's  command  to  .Jonah 
to  go  to  Nineveh  and  proclaim  its  destruction. 
Jonah  attem|)ts  to  evade  the  duty,  and  takes  pas- 
sage on  a  ship  going  to  Tarshish.  A  great  storm 
arises  on  the  voyage,  interpreted  by  the  sailors 
as  a  sign  of  divine  displeasure.  Jonah  is  chosen 
by  lot  as  the  guilty  one.  confesses,  and  is  cast 
into  the  sea  and  swallowed  by  a  great  fish.  After 
three  days  he  is  cast  forth  alive  on  the  shore. 
Chapter  ii.  is  a  psalm  of  thanksgiving  for  this 
deliverance.  In  chapter  iii.  .Jonah  obeys  the  di- 
vine command  and  preaches  at  Nineveh.  In 
consequence  the  people  of  the  city,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  King,  rejient  and  observe  a  fast  in 
sign  of  contrition.  God  then  changes  Jlis  pur- 
pose, and  .Jonah  in  consequence  is  greatly  dis- 
pleased. God  rebukes  him  in  an  emblematic  way 
by  means  of  a  gourd  which  He  causes  to  grow 
and  furnish  .shade  to  .Jonah  against  the  heat  of 
the  sun  for  One  day.  When  the  gourd  perishes 
.Jonah  is  in  despair  because  of  the  discomfort  he 
experiences.  Thereupon  the  lesson'  is  made  clear 
that  if  he  experiences  such  deep  regret  for  a 
mere  gourd,  which,  moreover,  he  had  no  share 


in  producing,  (lod  may  have  pity  on  a  city  like 
Nineveh,  containing  such  a  vast  population,  many 
of  tlicm  innocent  and  all  God's  creatures. 

Certain  modern  scholars  think  that  the  Book 
of  .fonah  is  to  be  classed  with  tlie  honiilclic  lit- 
erature of  the  Jews,  along  with  such  books  as 
Tobit  and  Susannah,  whicli  contain  a  narrative 
told  for  religious  editication  and  in  illustration 
of  religious  doctrines.  From  this  jjoint  of  view 
the  book  emanates  from  those  Jewish  circles 
which  did  not  altogether  sympathize  with  the  ex- 
clusive concc])tions  dcvelojied  by  the  doctrine  of 
Israel's  election,  which,  besides  bringing  about 
a  total  separation  of  the  Hebrews  from  the  "nn- 
tions,'  placed  the  latter  in  the  light  of  wicked 
people,  merely  because  they  were  not  Israelites. 
The  Book  of  .Jonah  protests  against  this  view, 
and  teaclies  by  means  of  a  stoiy  of  a  prophet 
sent  against  Assyria,  a  heathen  nation,  that  even 
such  an  embodiment  of  wickedness  as  Assyria 
(according  to  the  views  of  the  pious  Yahwists) 
could  obtain  the  favor  of  God.  The  prophet  him- 
self is  held  up  in  the  light  of  one  who  was  more 
concerned  with  maintaining  his  prestige  than 
to  have  his  lessons  followed.  lie  urges  upon 
God  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  despite  the  re- 
pentance shown  by  the  latter.  It  is  also  the  aim 
of  the  author,  incidental  to  his  main  ]nirpi)sc.  to 
hold  the  prophets  up  to  ridicule,  by  repivsenting 
Jonah,  the  servant  of  God,  as  the  one  really  dis- 
obedient to  divine  coiumand.  He  is  the  one  held 
responsible  for  the  terrific  storm  which  expresses 
the  divine  dis])leasure,  as  he  is  the  one  who  needs 
tlie  lesson  of  chapter  iv.  That  the  book  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  canon  is  explained  by  the  .sym- 
bolical intcrjiretation  to  which  it  easily  lent  it- 
self. Jonah  as  the  'dove' — the  favorite  bird  of 
sacrifice — symbolized  Israel  (cf.  Ps.  Ixviii.  13). 
Nineveh  was  a  disguise  for  .Jerusalem,  and  the 
lesson  of  the  city's  repentance  was  intended  for 
the  .Jews.  In  this  way  an  interpretation  for  the 
book  grew  up  which  obscured  its  real  and  original 
purport. 

Concerning  the  historicity  of  the  book  opin- 
ions have  varied  widely.  But  whatever  opinion 
may  be  held  on  this  point,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  its  main  puri)Osc  and  aim  was  di- 
dactic. There  is  an  old  story  of  a  man  swal- 
lowed by  a  fish  which  appears  in  numerous  forms 
among  ancient  nations — as,  e.g.  Bel  and  the 
dragon,  Jlarduk  and  Tianiat.  A  story  of  a  re- 
markable sea  monster  also  appears  to  have  some 
connection  with   the   port  of  .Joppa. 

Consult  the  general  commentaries  on  the 
minor  prophets  (q.v. );  Simpson,  The  Jonah 
Lcf/end  (I.ondon.  18!l!l)  :  Cheyne.  ".Jonah:  .\ 
Study  in  .Jewish  Folk-Lore  and  Religion,"  in  the 
Theological  Review  (1877);  Kalisch,  Bible 
.S'/Hf/ics,  vol.  ii.  (London.  1877-78),;  Wright.  BibK- 
ciil  Essin/'i  (London,  188C). 

JONAH-CRAB.  The  name  in  southern  Mas- 
sachusetts of  a  crab  {Cnnecr  borealis)  differing 
from  the  common  roek-crab  (q.v.)  in  being  heav- 
ier, more  massive,  and  in  living  at  low  water 
on  exposed  and  rocky  shores,  being  by  its  strong- 
er, more  solid  shell  better  calculated  to  with- 
stand the  action  of  the  waves :  it  also  occurs  as 
far  down  as  10  fathoms.  It  is  supplied  to  the 
Newport  markets  in  small  quantities  during  the 
summer  season,  being  considered  by  many  as 
preferable  to  the  blue  or  lady  crab  (q.v.). 
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JONAS,  HO-nas',  Albekto  (1868—).  A  Span- 
ish piaiKjfoite  virtuoso,  born  in  Jladrid.  He  was 
appointed  director  of  the  pianoforte  department 
in  llie  School  of  ilusie  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  1894,  and  became  jjresident  of  the 
school  in  1900.  Previous  to  this  appointment 
lie  had  made  successful  tours  of  England,  Ger- 
many, France,  Russia,  Belgium,  Holland,  Jlexico, 
and  the  United  States,  during  which  he  won  for 
himself  a  leading  position  among  the  concert 
pianists  of  the  world.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Olave 
and  Mendizabal,  and  also  of  the  Madrid  Conser- 
vatory. In  1886  he  entered  the  Brussels  Conser- 
vatoi-y,  where  he  studied  tinder  Gevaert,  whose 
work  on  instrumentation  lie  subseqviently  trans- 
lated into  Spanish.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  had 
won  the  first  prize  for  piano-playing,  and  two 
first  prizes  in  harmony  and  theory.  Four  years 
after  his  entry  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory  he 
went  to  Saint  Petersburg,  where  he  enjoyed  a  few 
months'  instruction  under  Rubinstein.  Although 
liis  first  appearance  as  a  concert  pianist  had  oc- 
curred in  Brussels  in  1880,  his  real  debut  as  a 
virttioso  was  in  1891  at  Berlin.  His  compositions 
are  comparatively  few,  and  consist  ijrincipally  of 
i.he  smaller  forms. 

JONAS,  yo'nas,  Ju.STUS  (1493-1555).  A  Ger- 
man theologian  and  reformer  (originally  .Jobst 
KoOH),  born  at  Nordhausen,  Sa.Kony.  He  studied 
at  Erfurt,  became  professor  of  law,  and  in  1521 
professor  of  theology  at  Wittenberg,  where  he 
had  studied  for  a  time  about  1510.  He  was 
pastor  at  Halle  in  1541-46,  Court  preacher  at 
Coburg  in  1551,  pastor  at  Ratisbon  in  1552.  and 
in  the  following  year  became  superintendent  at 
Eisfeld.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Luther, 
whom  ho  accompanied  to  the  Diets  of  Worms  and 
Augsburg,  and  assisted  in  his  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament.  By  his  preaching  and  his  trans- 
lation into  German  of  the  Latin  writings  of 
Melanchthon  and  Luther,  beginning  with  the 
theses  of  the  latter,  he  did  much  to  ])romote  the 
Reformation.  Consult  Pressel,  Justus  Jonas 
(Elberfcld,  1862). 

JON'ATHAN  (Heb.  Yehdnathan,  Yahweh 
gives).  Eldest  son  of  King  Saul  and  friend  of 
David.  He  was  a  valiant  warrior,  smote  a  gar- 
rison of  the  Philistines  at  CJeba  (I.  Sam.  xiii.  3), 
and  a  little  later,  assisted  by  his  i^rmor-bearer 
alone,  attacked  a  Philistine  garrison  and  threw 
the  enemy  into  confusion  (ib.  xiv.  1-18).  Saul 
thereupon  brought  up  his  forces  and  completed 
the  rout  (verses  19-23).  In  connection  with 
this  victory  it  is  related  that  .Jonathan,  ignorant 
of  a  prohibition  issued  by  his  father  not  to  par- 
take of  food  until  evening,  ate  some  wild  honey, 
and  as  a  consequence,  but  for  the  interference  of 
the  people,  who  ransomed  their  hero,  would  have 
been  killed  (verses  24-46).  The  fast,  for  such 
it  appears  to  have  been,  was  probably  ordained 
by  Saul  as  a  means  of  securing  the  assistance 
,and  favor  of  Yahweh  in  the  fight.  Noteworthy 
as  .Tonath.nn's  achievements  in  war  were,  his  fame 
rests  upon  the  friendship  between  him  and  David. 
This,  one  of  the  most  romantic  and  attractive 
narratives  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  related  in 
I.  Sam.  xviii.-xx.,  is  believed  by  scholars  to  be 
ha.sed  on  facts.  Jonathan,  together  with  his 
father  and  two  of  his  brothers,  fell  at  Jlount 
Gilhoa  in  a  battle  against  the  Philistines  (I. 
Sam.  xxxi.  2-n) . 

JONATHAN.  The  Asmonean,  brother  of 
Judas  j\laccaba!us  (q..v.).    On  the  death  of  Judas 


in  battle  against  the  Syrians  (B.C.  161 ),  the  lead- 
ership of  the  struggle  for  national  independence 
devolved  upon  Jonathan.  The  odds  against  him 
seemed  at  first  overwhelming.  The  discontented 
elements  of  the  population  abetted  by  the  Syri- 
ans and  the  renegade  high  priest  Alciuius,  a  pui>- 
pet  of  tlie  Syrians,  attempted  to  crush  out  the 
patriotic  party.  For  some  time  Jonathan  main- 
tained himself  in  the  regions  east  of  the  Jordan. 
At  length,  after  the  death  of  Alcimus  (May,  B.C. 
ICO),  Bacchides,  the  Syrian  governor,  having 
fortified  and  garrisoned  a  niunber  of  towns  in 
Judea  returned  to  Syria.  This  was  Jonathan's 
opportunity.  In  a  quiet  way  he  managed  to  in- 
crease his  influence  and  more  thoroughly  organize 
his  party,  witlx  the  result  that  after  two  years 
the  pro-Syrian  party  became  alarmed  and  sent 
to  Antioch  for  assistance.  Bacchides  returned, 
but  found  Jonathan  so  strong  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  recognize  him,  and  determined  to  make 
peace  with  him.  Jonathan  took  up  his  residence 
at,  Miohmash,  a  few  miles  north  of  .Jerusalem, 
and  for  five  years  so  guided  the  afl'airs  of  the 
jjatriots  that,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of 
the  cotmcil  at  Jerusalem  and  the  Syrian  garri- 
sons in  the  eountrj-,  lie  succeeded  in  imiting  the 
mass  of  the  population  under  his  leadership. 
The  wars  of  contestants  for  the  throne  of  Syria 
proved  advantageous  to  the  patriots.  Demetrius 
I.  was  opposed  by  the  pretender  to  the  throne, 
Alexander  Balas.  Each  of  the  rivals  courted 
.Jonathan's  assistance,  making  him  liberal  offers 
both  for  himself  and  his  country.  Jonathan,  see- 
ing that  Alexander  was  destined  to  win,  accepte'd 
the  insignia  of  princely  rank  sent  him  and  es- 
poused his  cause.  In  the  same  year  (B.C.  153) 
lie  assumed  the  duties  of  high  priest,  which  office 
liad  been  vacant  since  the  death  of  Alcimus. 
Alexander,  aided  by  Ptolemy  of  Eg^-pt,  was  vic- 
torious, and  at  the  celebration  of  his  marriage  to 
Cleopatra,  Ptolemy's  daughter.  Jonathan  was  an 
honored  guest  and  was  publicly  confirmed  in  his 
rank  and  privileges.  He  was  recognized  as  the 
militai-y,  civil,  and  religious  head  of  .Judea,  sub- 
ject to  the  overlordship  of  Syria.  This  remark- 
able success  was  due  to  .Jonathan's  political 
shrewdness  as  much  as  to  his  military  abilities. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Syrian  politics 
were  again  disturbed  by  the  appearance  of  Deme- 
trius II.  as  a  rival  "of  Alexander  Balas.  De- 
metrius was  assisted  by  Ptolem.y.  and  won  the 
day;  but  Jonathan  was  strong  enough  not  only 
to  repel  an  attempted  invasion  of  Judea,  but  to 
gain  important  military  successes  in  the  old 
Philistine  territory.  He  even  advanced  a  step 
farther,  and  laid  siege  to  the  citadel  of  .Jertisa- 
lem,  occupied  by  the  Syrian  garrison,  the  symbol 
of  Syrian  sovereignty.  .Jonathan's  aim  was  now 
evidently  complete  independence  of  Syria.  De- 
metrius heard  of  this,  and  summoned  .Jonathan 
before  him.  Jonathan  obeyed  the  summons  with- 
out raising  the  siege.  The  result  of  his  interview 
with  Demetrius  was  that  a  considerable  tract  of 
territory  was  added  to  .Judea's  domain,  the  taxes 
were  materially  reduced,  and  .Jonathan  was  con- 
firmed in  his  various  offices.  The  Syrian  garri- 
son, however,  remained  in  .Jpnisalem.  Soon  after 
this  Demetrius,  who  was  unpopular,  was  forced 
to  meet  a  rebellion  beaded  by  a  certain  Trypho, 
who  claimed  to  be  es]ioiisiiig  tlie  cause  of  An- 
tiochiis,  son  of  Alexander  Balas.  Though  .Jona- 
than assisted  Demetrius  in  suppressing  the  revolt 
in  Antioch,  the  King  failed  to  show  any  grati- 
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tude,  and  in  the  civil  war  that  followed  the  Jews 
favored  Tryplio.  Jonathan  now  engaged  in  many 
active  and  successful  campaigns  against  llie  forces 
of  Demetrius,  conquered  much  adjacent  territory 
to  the  east  and  south,  fortitied  Joppa.  and  finally 
renewed  his  efforts  to  reduce  the  Syrian  garrison 
in  the  strong  fortress  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  now 
a  powerful  prince  with  a  wellilisciplined  army 
of  over  40,000  men,  and  Trypho  .<aw  that  he  must 
be  crushed  if  his  own  ambitious  designs  were  to 
succeed.  He  entrapped  .Jonathan  by  artful  means, 
and  at  first  held  him  for  a  ransom,  but  after  the 
ransom  was  paid  foully  murdered  him  (B.C.  143). 
Jonathan  was  eminently  the  politician  of  the 
three  brothers  whose  careers  were  so  glorious. 
His  administration  of  eighteen  years  was  a  con- 
spicuous success.  It  was  comparatively  easy  for 
his  brother  Simon,  who  succeeded  him.  to  reap 
the  benefits  of  .Jonathan's  policy,  and  secure,  in 
the  following  year  (B.C.  142).  complete  inde- 
pendence for  the  Jews, 

JONATHAN  BEN  UZZIEL,  iizzi'el  or 
flz'zi-6l.  A  Jewish  scholar,  disciple  of  Hillel 
(q.v.),  who  lived  about  the  time  of  Christ.  He  is 
the  traditional  author  of  the  Targum.  or  Aramaic 
translation  of  the  ])rophets.  but  proof  of  his 
authorship  is  entiicly  lacking:  the  Targum 
Pseudo-.Jonathan  also  formerly  passed  as  his 
work.  Xo  details  of  Jonathan's  life  are  known. 
See  T.VRCiUM. 

JONATHAN    OLDSTYLE.      See    Oldstyle, 

JONATHAX. 

JONATHAN  WILD,  The  History  of.  A 
novel  by  l''ielding  (1743),  in  which  the  fictitious 
adventures  of  a  real  person  are  narrated.  Wild 
was  a  notorious  villain,  who  was  executed  at 
Tyburn  for  burglary  in  1725,  after  having,  as  a 
detective,  brought  a  large  number  of  malefactors 
to  the  gallows. 

JONCIERES,  zhOx'svar',  Felix  Ludger 
(called  \irTORiN-  de)  (1839-190.3).  A  French 
composer,  born  in  Paris.  He  studied  harmony  at 
the  Conservatory  under  Edward  and  counterpoint 
and  fugue  with  Leborne.  His  admiration  for 
Wagner  maile  him  (juarrel  with  Leborne.  and  he 
left  his  classes.  In  1871  he  became  critic  on  La 
Libert^-.  One  of  his  earlier  works  was  the  inci- 
dental music  for  Eamlet  (1864).  Sardaruipale 
(1867)  :  and  Le  dernier  jour  de  Pomp^i  (1869) 
were  criticised  for  lack  of  knowledge  in  the  man- 
agement of  voice  and  orchestra ;  but  Dim  itri 
(1876)  w-as  a  great  success,  and  despite  the  fail- 
ure of  La  reine  fierthe  (1878),  Le  chevalier  Jean 
(1885)  was  well  received.  His  other  works  in- 
clude the  oper.a  Lancelot,  the  Orerture  de  concert 
(1860).  Fantaisie  nuirche  (1861),  a  concert  for 
violin  (1860),  f^i/mphonie  romantigue.  La  nier 
(1881),  a  choral  symphony,  and  other  instru- 
mental music. 

JONCKBLOET,  yonk'bloot,  Willem  Jozef 
Axories  (1817-85).  A  Dutch  critic  and  histo- 
rian of  literattire.  born  at  The  Hague.  In  the 
t'niversity  of  Leyden  he  studied  medicine,  then 
jurisprudence,  and  finally  literature.  He  was 
professor  at  the  Athen^um  of  Deventer  (1847), 
and  at  the  University  of  Groningen  (1854).  In 
1864  he  was  elected  to  the  Lower  House  of  the 
States-General,  but  in  1877  returned  to  literary 
work,  as  professor  of  the  literature  of  the  Nether- 
lands at  Leyden.  He  edited  many  medieval 
works,  both  Dutch  and  French,  but  his  more  im- 
portant publications  are:   Geschiedcnis  der  mid- 


dennederlandschc  dichtkunst  (1851-54)  ;  Etude 
sur  le  rnman  de  Kenart  ( 1863)  ;  and  (Ivschicdcnis 
der  \,U,rlan<l<,el(e  /( //c  ;■/,■»»(/.' (last  edition  1890). 

JONCTIJS,  or  JONCTYS,  yoijk'tls.  Damel 
( 1600-  ?) .  A  DuUh  poet,  bom  at  Dort.  He  stud- 
ied medicine,  and  began  to  practice  at  Dort; 
but  the  theological  party  caused  him  to  leave  the 
city  on  account  of  a  satirical  poem.  De  lUden- 
daii(/sclie  Venus  en  Mineria  (1643),  directed 
against  them.  He  afterwards  became  a  judge  at 
Itotterdam.  His  liuzelyns  Ooyjes  ontleed  (1620- 
23 ) ,  a  series  of  love  poems,  was  at  one  time  much 
admired. 

JONES,  AuEXAKDER  (c.1802-63).  An  Ameri- 
can inventor,  journalist,  and  aiithor,  bom 
in  North  Carolina,  of  Welsh  descent.  After 
studying  medicine  in  I'hiladelphiii  he  went  to 
practice  it  in  Jlississippi ;  but  while  there  under- 
took to  invent  an  inijjroved  cotton-gin,  which 
ultimately  replaced  the  old.  and  maile  himself 
so  famous  that  he  received  an  offer  to  siiperin- 
tend  the  introducticm  of  his  imj)rovemenls  into 
Hindustan  cotton-fields.  This  he  declined,  but 
his  ingcnuitj'  found  further  outlet  in  a  street 
sweeper,  wliich  he  invented  while  engaged  in 
journalistic  work  in  New-  York,  and  in  the  formu- 
lation of  a  code  of  ciphers,  the  first  employed 
by  the  Associated  Press,  of  which  he  was  agent 
(1850).  For  several  \"ears  he  was  the  writer  on 
c<niimercial  topics  for  the  New  York  Herald, 
contributed  to  other  American  and  English 
papers,  and  wrote  Cuba  in.  IS.TI  (1851)  ;  Histor- 
ical Sk-eteh  of  the  Electric  Telegraph  (1852): 
The  i'limri  of  Serenty-Six  (1855). 

JONES,  Alfred  (1819-1900).  An  English  en- 
graver, born  at  Liverpool.  He  came  to  America 
at  an  early  age.  and  studied  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  where  he  received  first  prize 
in  1839.  For  .several  years  he  was  an  illustrator, 
and  then  was  appointed  engraver  for  the  Ameri- 
can Bank  Note  Company.  His  works  include 
"The  Image-Breaker."  after  Leutze.  and  "The 
Capture  of  !Major  Andre,'  after  Durand. 

JONES,  Alfred  Gilpix  (1824—).  A  Cana- 
dian statesman,  born  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  Y'armouth  .Academy.  His  active  in- 
terest in  politics  did  not  begin  until  1865.  when 
the  movement  for  Canadian  confederation  brought 
him  out  as  one  of  its  opponents,  and.  after  the 
death  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  Howe,  he  became  the 
leader  of  the  Nova  Scotia  opposition  to  that  plan. 
In  1867  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Dominion 
Parliament  for  Halifax,  and,  joining  the  Liberal 
Party  in  federal  politics,  was  made  Jlinister  of 
ililitia  in  the  Cabinet  of  Alexander  .Mackenzie, 
an  odice  which  he  held  in  1874-78.  He  served  an 
additional  term  as  member  of  the  Dominion  Par- 
lian)ent  during  1887-91.  .Jones,  though  a  United 
Empire  Loyalist  by  descent,  and  during  his  ear- 
lier career  a  Conservative,  later  became  a  warm 
svipporter  of  commercial  union  with  the  United 
States,  and  in  general  was  opposed  to  schemes 
of  Imperial  consolidation,  whether  in  trade  or 
politics. 

JONES,  AN.SOX  (1798-18.58).  A  President  of 
the  P.epublic  of  Texas,  born  at  Great  Barrington, 
Mass.  He  studied  medicine,  and  after  living  for 
short  periods  in  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans,  and 
South  America,  finally,  in  1833,  settled  in  Bra- 
zoria County,  Tex.  He  was  a  surgeon  in  the 
Texan  Army  during  the  war  between  that  coun- 
trv  and  Mexico,  and  after  the  cessation  of  active 
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hostilities  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Second 
Texan  Congress  (1834).  The  next  year  he  was 
appointed  Minister  to  the  United  States.  After 
his  return  from  Washington  he  was  elected  from 
Brazoria  County  to  the  Texan  Senate,  and  in 
1841  President  Houston  appointed  him  Secretary 
of  State.  In  1844  he  was  elected  President  of 
Texas,  an  olBce  wliich  he  held  until  February  19, 
1846,  when  he  turned  over  the  Government  to  J. 
Pinckney  Henderson,  the  first  Governor  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  His  journal 
and  autobiography  were  published  in  1858.  Jones 
County,  and  its  county-seat,  Anson,  in  Texas, 
were  named  in  his  honor. 

JONES,  Charles  Colcock  (1831-93).  An 
American  lawyer,  born  at  Savannah,  Ga.  He 
graduated  at  Princeton  in  1852,  and  at  the  Har- 
vard Law  School  in  1855,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Savannah  in  1856,  and  soon  took  high 
rank  in  his  profession.  He  was  elected  ilayor  of 
the  city  in  1860.  On  the  passage  of  the  ordinance 
of  secession  in  1861,  he  entered  the  Confederate 
Army  and  served  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  artil- 
lery under  Gen.  .1.  E.  Johnston  vmtil  the  close  of 
the  war.  He  then  removed  to  Xew  York,  where 
he  practiced  law  till  187".  His  publications  in- 
clude: Historical  Sketch  of  the  Chatham  Artil- 
lerij  Durinci  the  Confederate  Struggle  for  Inde- 
pendence ( 1867)  :  Reminiscences  of  the  Last  Days 
ot  Gen.  Harry  Lee  (1870)  ;  Antiquities  of  the 
Southern  Indians  (1873):  Life  of  Commodore 
Josiah  Tatnall  (1878):  History  of  Georgia  (2 
vols.,  1SS3)  :  and  English  Colonization  of  Georgia 
(1887). 

JONES,  David  Phillips  (1841-1903).  An 
American  naval  engineer,  bom  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  After  serving  as  resident  engineer  in  the 
office  of  the  Surveyor-General  of  Utah  Territory, 
he  entered  the  na\-y  in  1862  as  third  assistant 
engineer,  and  in  1862-63,  on  board  the  Cimerone, 
and  later  the  Sangamon,  participated  in  the 
operations  on  the  James  River,  Virginia,  and  the 
Saint  John's  River,  Florida.  In  1864  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  second  assistant  engineer,  and  on 
board  the  Mendota.  of  the  James  River  division 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron,  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Bermuda  Hundred.  In  1867  he 
attained  the  rank  of  passed  assistant  engineer, 
and  in  1889  that  of  chief  engineer.  During  a 
leave  of  absence  he  was  constructing  engineer  of 
the  Saint  Louis  and  Southeastern  Railway,  in 
1874-79  was  instructor  in  steam  engineering  at 
the  United  .States  Xaval  Academy,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  organized  the  department  of  mechanical 
drawing  for  cadet  engineers,  and  from   1885  to 

1888  was  on  duty  as  professor  of  mechanical  engi- 
neering  at  the   Kansas  Normal   College.      From 

1889  until  his  retirement  in  1892  he  was  at  the 
I  nited  States  Navy  training  station  at  Newport, 
E.  I.  During  the  Spanish-American  War  (1898) 
he  was  ordered  to  Pittsburg.  Pa.,  as  chief  in- 
spector of  steel  for  that  district,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  war  became  a  consulting  engineer  at  Pitts- 
burg. 

JONES,  Ebexezee  (1820-60).  An  English 
poet.  Born  in  Islington.  London,  of  poor  parents, 
he  escaped  from  their  rigid  Calvinism  under  the 
leadership  of  Robert  Owen.  Shelley,  and  Carlyle, 
and  turned  to  verse-making  as  a  relief  from  office 
toil.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  published 
his  first  volume  of  poems.  Studies  of  Sensation 
and   Event,  which   met   even  a   worse   reception 


than  it  deserved.  The  poet  was  soured  in  conse- 
quence, and  took  up  radical  journalism.  He  re- 
turned to  the  muse  onl.y  when  chastened  by  do- 
mestic unhappiness  and  sick  unto  death,  and 
gave  evidence  by  his  "Winter  HjTun  to  the 
Snow,"  "When  the  World  is  Burning,"  and 
"To  Death,"  of  what  he  might  have  done  had 
longer  life  been  granted  him. 

JONES,  Edwabd  ('Babdt  Bbexln"')  (1752- 
1824).  A  Welsh  harpist  and  author,  born  at 
Llanderfel,  in  Merionethshire.  He  was  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  encouragement  and  develop- 
ment of  Welsh  minstrelsy,  and  devoted  his  entire 
life  to  the  study  of  the  harp.  He  first  appeared 
in  London  in  1775,  and.  eight  years  later  received 
the  royal  appointment  of  Bard  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  His  works  include:  Musical  and  Poetic 
Relics  of  the  Welsh  Bards  ( 1784  and  1794)  ;  The 
Bardic  Museum  of  Primitive  British  Literature, 
which  contains  over  two  hundred  GJaelic  melodies 
(1802);  Lyric  Airs  Con.^isting  of  Specimens  of 
Melodies  of  Greek,  Albanian,Wallachian,  Turkish, 
Persian,  Chinese,  and  Moorish  Melodies  (1804)  ; 
Cheshire  Melodies  (1803)  ;  The  Musical  Bouquet 
( 1799).  Other  publications  for  which  no  definite 
dates  can  be  assigned  are:  the  Musical  Miscel- 
lany; Terpsichore's  Banquet :  The  Minstrel's  Sere- 
nade; Maltese  Melodies:  The  Musical  Portfolio; 
Musical  Remains  of  Handel,  Bach,  Abel,  etc.; 
and  A  Collection  of  Melodies  for  Beginners  on 
the  Harp.     He  died  in  London. 

JONES,  Ebxest  Chables  (1819-68).  An  Eng- 
lish orator,  poet,  and  politician.  He  was  born  in 
Berlin,  and  studied  at  Luneburg  and  Gottingen. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1844,  and  two  years 
afterwards  became  deeply  interested  in  the  Chart- 
ist progiamme.  He  edited  the  Laborer  and  the 
Northern  Star,  defended  O'Connor,  and  soon 
after  broke  with  him  as  his  own  plans  became 
more  radical  and  revolutionary.  Jones  urged  a 
provisional  Government,  and  was  elected  as  one 
of  its  members  by  the  Chartists.  His  speeches  in 
ilay.  1848,  counseled  forcible  attack  on  the  es- 
tablished order,  and  he  was  imprisoned  for  two 
years.  He  adhered  to  Chartism  after  all  others 
had  forsaken  it.  Jones  was  a  persuasive  and 
brilliant  orator.  His  prose  had  little  worth,  but 
his  verse  was  marked  by  a  true  lyric  gift.  He 
wrote:  The  Wood  Spirit  (184i):  Woman's 
Wrongs  (1855):  and  other  tales:  and  the  po- 
litical verse:  The  Battle  Day  (1855),  which  was 
highly  praised  by  Landor;  The  Song  of  the  Loiter 
Classes  (1856);  and  The  Song  of  Democracy 
(1857). 

JONES,  Haebt  Clabt  (1865—).  An  Ameri- 
can physicist,  born  in  New  London,  Md..  and 
educated  at  Johns  Hopkins,  at  Leipzig,  Amster- 
dam, and  Stockholm.  He  became  associate  pro- 
fessor of  physical  chemistry  at  Johns  Hopkins, 
and  wrote:  Freezing  Point.  Boiling  Point,  and 
Conductivity  Methods  (1897)  :  Modern  Theori/  of 
Solutions  (1898)  ;  Beltz's  Practical  Method  of 
Determining  Molecular  Weights  (1899)  :  Theory 
of  Electrolytic  Dissociation  (1900):  and  Prin- 
ciples of  Inorganic  Chemistry   (1903). 

JONES,  He.vky  ( 1721-70) .  An  Irish  poet  and 
dramatist,  born  at  Beaulieu.  near  Drogheda, 
County  Louth.  He  was  a  bricklayer  by  trade, 
but  he  pushed  his  way  into  literary  circles 
through  his  flattery  of  influential  men,  while  his 
ability  to  write  complimentary  verses  stood  him 
in  good  stead  with  the  landladies  who  accepted 
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them  in  lion  of  board-money.  Lord  Chesterfield 
became  his  patron  when  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, and  afterwards  in  London  lielped  him  to 
publish  his  Poems  on  Several  Occusioiis  (1749), 
and  to  get  his  tragedy.  The  Earl  of  Kssrx,  put  on 
at  Covent  Garden  ( 1753 ) .  He  published  afterwards 
poems  on  the  Death  of  the  lit.  Hon.  Uennj  Pel- 
ham  (1754);  The  Invention  of  Letters  and  the 
Utility  of  the  Press  (1755)  ;  An  Address  1o  Brit- 
ain (17G0);  Vcetis,  the  Isle  of  Wiyht  (1700); 
Clifton  (1707)  ;  Kew  Garden  (17U7)  ;  and  Inocu- 
lation, or  Beauty's   Triumph    (1768). 

JONES,  Hexry  (1852—).  A  British  philoso- 
pher, born  at  Llangernyw,  North  Wales.  He  was 
educated  at  Glasgow:  waj  made  professor  of  phi- 
losophy and  political  economy  at  the  University 
College  of  North  Wales,  and  professor  of  logic 
and  metaphj'sics  at  Saint  Andrews,  wlienoc  in  1894 
he  went  to  Glasgow  as  professor  of  moral  phi- 
losophy. He  wrote  Broiniin;/  as  a  Iieti<iioiis  and 
Philos'ophieal  3Vac/if)-(  1891 )  and  The  Philosophy 
of  Lotze  ( 1895) ,  a  valuable  piece  of  criticism. 

JONES,  Henry  ARTiitTJ  (1851  —  ).  An  Eng- 
lish playwright,  born  at  Grandborough.  Bucking- 
hamsliire,  September  28,  1851,  and  educated  at 
Winslow  School.  When  onlj-  thirteen  years  old, 
he  left  school,  and  was  thrown  upon  his  own  re- 
sources. He  made  his  first  London  appearance  as 
the  author  of  Clerical  Error,  performed  by  Wil- 
Eon  Barrett  at  the  Court  Theatre  (1879).  This 
play  was  followed  in  1882  by  The  Silver  King  at 
the  Princess's  Theatre,  which  ran  for  more  than 
a  year  in  England,  the  L'nited  States,  and  Aus- 
tralia. In  1SS4  .lones  began  a  series  of  social 
dramas,  mostly  comedies.  They  have  met  with 
extraordinary  success  tliroughout  the  English- 
speaking  world,  and  some  of  them  have  been 
translated  into  other  languages,  and  performed 
in  Germany,  Austria,  Holland.  Belgium,  and 
Denmark.  Among  them  are:  Saints  and  Sinners 
(1884)  ;  The  Middleman  (1889)  ;  Judah  (1890)  ; 
The  Dancing  (Sirl  (1891);  The  Tempter,  a 
tragedy  (1893)  ;  Michael  and  Ilis  Lost  Angel 
(18961";  h'o(/iic's  Comcdij  (1890);  The  Liars 
(1897):  The  Mana-uvrcs  of  Jane  (1898);  Car- 
'  nac  Saliib  (1899);  and  .Ifrs.  Dane's  Defence. 
His  works  include  a  volume  of  essays,  entitled 
lienascence  of  the  English  Drama  (1895). 

JONES,  llEXRT  Bexce  (1814-73).  An  English 
physician  and  chemist,  born  at  Thomington  Hall, 
Suffolk.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow,  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  at  L'niversity  College, 
where  he  studied  chemistry,  and  afterwards  under 
Liebig,  to  w-hose  school  he  adhered.  From  1845 
to  1802  he  was  connected  with  Saint  George's 
Hospital  in  London.  .Jones  was  an  authority  on 
diseases  of  the  stomach  and  kidneys.  He  wrote: 
Gravel,  Calculus,  and  Gout  (1842):  Animal 
Electricity  (1852);  Lectures  on  the  Application 
of  Chemistry  and  Mechanics  to  Pathology  and 
Therapeutics  (1807)  ;  Croonian  Lectures  on  Mat- 
ter and  Force  (1808)  :  and  Life  and  Letters  of 
Faraday  (1870),  as  well  as  many  scientific  me- 
moirs in  chemical,  medical,  and  ph.vsical  journals. 

JONES,  Hrcii  BOLTOX  (1S4S— ).  An  Ameri- 
can painter,  bom  at  Baltimore,  Md,  He  studied 
in  his  native  city  and  then  went  abroad,  where 
he  remained  for  several  years,  sketching  in  Spain 
and  France,  especially  in  Brittany.  He  was 
elected  an  academician  in  1883.  and  in  1889  ob- 
tained a.  third  class  medal  at  the  Taris  Exposi- 
tion,    ."Vmong  his  works  are  "The  Return  of  the 


Cows"  (1878);  "Tlie  Poplars,"  "Near  Maple- 
wood"  (in  the  Jletropolitan  Aluseuni);  "Break- 
ing Flax"  (in  the  Columbian  fcixpusition)  ;  and 
"Early  Spring,"  whieli  took  the  \\'ebb  Prize  at 
the  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists 
(1902). 

JONES,  iNKio  (l.-)731G52).  An  English  ar- 
chitect, born  in  London.  Of  his  early  history 
little  is  known  till  the  time  when  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  attracted  by  his  great  aptitude  for 
drawing,  sent  him  abroad  for  tour  years  to  study 
the  masterpieces  of  architecture  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy.  He  spent  most  of  his  time  in 
Venice,  paying  particular  attention  to  tlic  works 
of  PaHadio,  whose  style  lie  introduced  into  Eng- 
land, whence  we  sometimes  hear  Jones  designated 
as  the  'English  Palladio.'  After  a  visit  to  Den- 
mark he  returned  to  England  before  1005,  when 
lie  was  employed  by  James  I.  in  arranging  the 
sceneiy  and  properties  for  the  masques  of  Bea 
Jonson,  wliich  were  at  that  time  the  chief 
amusement  of  the  Court.  Jonson  afterwards 
satirized  his  fellow-laborer  in  Bartliolomew  Fair. 
In  1613  and  1014  Jones  revisited  Italy,  still 
further  to  inijirove  his  style,  and  on  liis  return 
to  England  was  ajipointed  surveyor-general  of  the 
royal  buildings  (1015).  .Tones  was  at  this  time 
accounted  the  first  arcliitect  of  England,  and  ac- 
cording to  some  the  first  of  the  age.  T)ie  state 
of  architecture  in  England  during  his  time 
was  an  excellent  foil  to  his  genius  as  the 
praise  bestowed  upon  his  works  shows.  In 
1018  he  planned  the  Palace  of  Whitehall 
(950X1280  feet),  of  which  only  tlie  famous 
banqueting-hall,  c(msiilercd  to  be  his  masterpiece, 
was  carried  out.  Oth<'r  works  of  liis  are  Lindsay 
House,  the  Cliurch  of  Saint  Paul,  in  Covent 
Garden,  Ashburnham  House,  and  Surgeons'  Hall, 
but  these  are  mediocre.  Most  of  his  im|)ortant 
works,  such  as  the  renovations  of  the  facade  of 
Old  Saint  Paul's,  Sliaftesbury  House,  Pliysi- 
cians'  College,  etc.,  have  been  destroyed.  His 
Designs,  consisting  of  plans  for  pulilic  and  pri- 
vate buildings,  were  piil>lislied  by  W.  Kent  at 
I.ondcm,  1727.  Consult  ;  Ulomfield,  "Inigo  Jones," 
in  the  Portfolio  (London.  1889):  Loftie,  Inigo 
Jones  and  Wren  (New  York,  1893)  :  Cunning- 
ham, Life  of  Inigo  Jones  (London,  1898). 

JONES,  .L\con  (1708-1S5O).  .\n  .\mprican 
naval  officer,  born  near  Smyrna,  Del.  He  studied 
medicine  at  the  I'niversity  of  Pennsylvania,  but 
soon  after  graduating  gave  up  his  practice  to 
accept  the  position  of  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Delaware.  In  1799  lie  entered  the  United 
States  Navy  as  a  midshipman,  and  during  the 
war  against  the  Barbary  corsairs  was  captured 
with  the  Philadelphift  in'  1803.  He  was  liberated 
after  a  year  and  a  half  of  captivity,  and  in  1810 
was  promoted  to  tlie  rank  of  commander.  On  ( )cto- 
ber  18.  1812,  his  vessel,  the  eighteen-gun  sloop 
of  war  ^Vasp,  captured  the  British  eighteen-gun 
Frolic;  but  scarcely  had  he  put  a  crew  aboard  his 
prize  when  the  Pnicticrs.  a  British  seventy-four, 
appeared  and  captured  them  both.  On  his  return 
to  the  United  States  .Jones  received  a  vote  of 
thanks  and  a  gold  medal  from  Congress,  which 
also  voted  .$25,000  prize  money  to  bo  distributed 
among  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Wasp.  Jones 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  captured  frigate 
Macedonian.  After  the  return  of  peace  he  com- 
manded squadrons  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
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Pacific,  and  was  for  some  years  a  commissioner 
of  the  naval  board,  and  governor  of  the  naval 
asylum  at  Philadelphia. 

JONES,  Jenkix  Lloyd  (1843—).  An  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  clerg^'man  and  author,  bom  at 
Llandyssil,  Cardisanshire,  Wales.  He  was 
brougiit  to  Wisconsin  when  but  a  year  old.  He 
swerved  in  the  Civil  War:  at  its  close  studied 
theology  in  Jleadville.  Pa.,  and  afterwards  be- 
came pastor  of  All  Souls'  Church.  .Janesville,  Wis. 
(1874-8.3).  Afterwards  he  was  in  charge  of 
All  Souls',  Chicago.  He  lectured  for  the  Chi- 
cago University  extension  course,  and  publislied 
Practical  Pict>i  (1890);  The  Seven  Great  Reli- 
gions (1804)  ;■  Word  of  the  Spirit  (1897)  ;  and 
Jess:  Bits  of   Wayside   Gospel    (1897). 

JONES,  .JoTiN'  (1729-91).  An  American  sur- 
geon, born  at  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  of  Welsh  descent. 
He  studied  medicine  at  Paris,  Leyden,  London, 
and  Edinburgh ;  practiced  in  New  York ;  became 
professor  of  surgery  in  King's  College :  and,  with 
Dr.  S.  Bard,  founded  the  New  York  Hospital 
(1771).  When  New  York  was  occupied  by  the 
British,  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital;  and  in  1787,  on  the  institution  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  he  was 
elected  vice-president.  He  was  Washington's 
family  physician  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  inti- 
mate friend  and  physician  of  Frankliiii.  whom  he 
attended  in  his  last  illness.  He  published  Plain 
Remarks  upon  Wouiirls  and  Fractures  (177.5), 
republished  with  a  memoir,  by  Dr.  Jlease  (179.5). 
Jones  was  a  skillful  operator,  and  especially  well 
known  for  his  success  in  lithotomy. 

JONES,  John  Pail  (1747-92).  A  famous 
naval  oflicer  in  the  American  Revolution,  born 
in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  Scotland,  July  6,  1747. 
His  name  was  originally  .John  Paul,  '.Jones' 
being  subsequentl}'  added  for  reasons  unknown. 
In  his  twelfth  year  he  was  ap]u-enticed  to  a  mer- 
chant of  \^liitehavon,  who  was  actively  engaged 
in  the  American  trade,  and  shortlv  thereafter 
sailed  for  Virginia,  where  his  brother  was  set- 
tled as  a  planter.  For  a  time  he  lived  at  Fred- 
ericksburg with  his  brother,  devoting  his  leisure 
to  the  study  of  nautical  affairs.  In  1766,  his 
indentures  being  canceled,  he  made  a  voyage  to 
Jamaica  as  chief  mate  on  a  slaver.  He  soon 
abandoned  this  business,  however,  and  in  1768 
took  passage  in  a  brigantine  for  Scotland.  The 
master  and  mate  dying  in  the  course  of  the  voy- 
age. Paid  assumed  command  and  carried  the 
vessel  safely  into  port.  For  this  .scTvice  the 
owners  appointed  him  captain  and  supercargo 
and  sent  him  on  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies.  He 
continued  this  trade  and  accumulated  a  fortune 
by  commercial  speculation.  In  1773,  his  brother 
having  died  childless  and  intestate,  he  returned 
■to  Virginia  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  estate 
which  had  fallen  to  him,  and  for  a  time  gave  his 
attention  to  planting.  It  was  then  that  he  as- 
sumed the  name  of  .Tones,  by  which  he  w.a.s  sub- 
sequently known.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  he  offered  his  services  on  behalf  of 
the  Colonies,  and  was  early  invited  to  aid  the 
Naval  Committee  of  Congress  with  information 
and  advice.  He  also  served  on  a  commission  for 
(he  purchase  of  vessels  for  the  new  navy,  and  on 
December  22.  177:').  was  commissioned  senior  fir.-t 
lieutenant  of  the  tla^'ship  Alfred.  After  a  short 
cruise,    during    which    a    successful    attack    was 


made  on  New  Providence  and  a  squadron  was 
captured,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Providence 
with  the  rank  of  captain.  He  then  made  a  cruise 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  forty-seven  days  cap- 
tured sixteen  prizes  and  destro.yed  a  number  of 
small  vessels  together  with  the  fishery  at  Isle 
Madame.  He  then  resumed  command  of  the 
Alfred,  and  in  November,  1776,  sailed  from  New- 
port to  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  captured  a  number 
of  British  coal  transports,  liberated  a  hundred 
.Americans  confined  at  tiard  labor  in  the  mines, 
destroyed  the  Cape  Breton  Fishery,  and  returned 
to  Boston  with  several  prizes.  In  June,  1777, 
Jones  was  transferred  to  the  command  of  the 
Ranger,  one  of  the  newly  built  vessels  of  the 
navy,  and  the  one  upon  which  the  stars  and 
stripes  are  said  to  have  been  hoisted  for  the  first 
tiifie.  On  November  1st  .Jones  sailed  from  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H..  with  instructions  to  hover  about 
the  coast  of  Great  Britain  and  destroy  the  Eng- 
lish shipping.  Before  entering  the  Channel  he 
stopped  in  France  to  deliver  to  the  American 
Commissioners  the  oflicial  dispatches  announcing 
the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  and  to  confer 
with  them  in  regard  to  his  mission  in  Euro- 
l>ean  waters.  He  then  sailed  to  the  north  coast 
of  England,  seized  the  port  of  Whitehaven,  spiked 
its  guns,  and  burned  some  of  the  shipping.  It 
was  then  tliat  he  conceived  the  project  of  captur- 
ing the  Earl  of  Selkirk  on  his  fine  estate  near 
Kirkcudbright,  and  of  holding  him  as  a  hostage. 
Tlie  project  miscarried  on  account  of  the  absence 
of  the  Earl,  whose  plate,  however,  was  appro- 
])riated  by  the  crew  of  the  Ranijer  and  was  sold, 
but  was  subsequently  purchased  by  .Jones  and  re- 
stored to  the  rightful  owner.  In  the  summer  of 
1778  Jones  captured  near  the  English  coast  the 
Drake,  a  twenty-gini  war-ship  of  su])erior  build, 
and  carried  it  into  Brest  with  160  prisoners.  His 
exploits  won  him  great  renown  in  America,  and 
he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  ship  Duras, 
furnished  by  the  French  Government,  the 
name  of  which  he  changed  to  the  Bon  Homme 
Richard,  and  in  August,  1779,  he  sailed  with  a 
squadron  of  five  vessels,  three  American  and  two 
French,  for  the  coast  of  Scotland,  creating  even 
greater  alarm  among  the  inhabitants  than  before. 
OtT  Flamborough  he  fell  in  with  a  fleet  of 
forty-one  British  merchantmen  returning  from 
the  Baltic  and  convoyed  by  two  powerful  men-of- 
war,  the  Serapis.  carn-ing  forty  guns,  and  the 
('ountess  of  Scarboront/h.  with  twenty  guns.  On 
the  evening  of  September  23.  1779.  .Tones  engaged 
the  Serapis  in  battle,  and  after  three  hours' 
desperate  fighting,  during  the  course  of  which  the 
Serapis  and  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  were  lashed 
together,  the  Serapis  surrendered,  .  The  lion 
Homme  Richard,  however,  was  so  badly  dam- 
aged that  it  sank  two  days  later,  the  crew  in  the 
meantime  being  transferred  to  the  Serapis. 

I''or  this  victory  .Tones  was.  iijion  his  arrival 
in  Paris,  presented  by  Louis  XVI.  with  a  gold- 
mounted  sword,  and  was  decorated  with  the  cross 
of  the  Order  of  ]Militai-y  Merit.  T^pon  his  re- 
turn to  America  in  February.  1781.  Concress 
voted  him  a  gold  medal,  passed  a  resolution  com- 
mending his  "zeal,  prudence,  and  intrepidity," 
assignied  him  to  the  command  of  a  new  ship  of 
the  line  then  building,  and  proposed  to  create 
for  him  the  rank  of  rear-admiral.  He  also 
received  a  complimentaiy  letter  from  General 
Washington.  The  British,  however,  regarded 
Jones  as  a  pirate,  and  refused  to  recognize  the 
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validity  of  his  captures.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
lie  went  to  Paris  as  American  agent  for  prize 
money,  and  later  visited  Denmark  on  a  claims 
mission.  In  1788  he  entered  the  Russian  service 
with  tlie  rank  of  rear-admiral,  and  rendered  valu- 
able aid  to  the  Russians  in  tlieir  war  with  the 
Turks,  but  on  account  of  the  jealousies  and  in- 
tris^ies  of  the  Russian  ofliccrs  he  resigned.  In 
1T!)2  he  was  appointed  I'nitcd  States  consul  at 
Algiers,  but  died  before  Ills  commission  arrived. 
His  death  occurred  in  Paris,  .July  18,  1792.  The 
charge  that  he  died  from  neglect  is  not  sub- 
ttantiatcd  by  the  facts,  for  lie  was  attended  by 
the  Queen's  physician,  was  clieered  by  the  pres- 
ence of  friends,  and  was  honored  with  a  public 
funeral  by  the  National  Assembly. 

Se\eral  biographies  of  Jones  have  been  pub- 
lished, the  latest  and  best  being  that  of  Buell  (2 
vols.,  New  York.  1900) .  Consult  also  Laughton, 
tStudics  in  Xaval  History   (1887). 

JONES,  JoHX  Percival  (1830—).  An  Ameri- 
can legislator  and  politician,  born  in  Hereford- 
shire, England,  on  the  Welsh  Ijorder.  He  was 
brought  to  the  United  States  in  1831  by  his 
parents,  who  settled  in  northern  Ohio,  and  there, 
in  the  public  sclunds  of  Cleveland,  he  received 
his  education.  Shortly  after  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California  he  crossed  the  plains  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  where  he  became  successful  as  a 
mine  owner  and  operator.  From  1803  to  18fi7  he 
was  a  member  of  the  California  State  Senate,  re- 
moving in  the  latter  year  to  Nevada,  wliere  he 
became  superintendent  and  part  owner  of  the 
famous  'Crown  Point"  silver-mine,  the  subsequent 
development  of  wliich  brouglit  him  a  large  for- 
tune. He  became  interested  in  Republican  poli- 
tics in  the  State,  obtained  great  influence  with 
the  miners,  and  in  1873  was  elected  by  the 
Nevada  Legislature  to  succeed  .James  Nye  in 
the  Inited  States  Senate.  To  this  office  he  was 
reelected  as  a  Republican  in  1879,  188,5,  and 
1891,  and  as  a  'Silverite'  in  1897.  In  the  Senate 
he  was  long  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Post-Roads,  where  he  was  an  indefatigable  worker 
in  belialf  of  the  extension  of  the  system  in  the 
Paciflc  States,  and  of  the  Committee  on  Mines 
and  Mining,  to  wliich  his  practical  knowledge 
proved  of  the  greatest  value.  His  identification 
with  the  silver  movement  dates  from  August, 
1875,  when  he  became  chairman  of  the  monetary 
commission  provided  for  by  joint  resohition  of 
Congress  to  e.Kamine  and  report  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  bimetallism.  After  that  date  he  stood 
consistently  as  one  of  the  foremost  champions  of 
bimetallism  in  the  country,  favored  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  without  regard  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  on  that  issue  left  the  Republican 
Party  and  supported  Bi-yan  in  1896.  During 
tlie  campaign  of  1900  he  returned  to  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  though  without  giving  up  his  free- 
silver  theories, 

JONES,  .JoH>'  Winter  (180.5-81).  An  English 
lilmnian.  bom.  of  Welsh  descent,  in  Lanibetb. 
London.  After  education  at  Saint  Paul's  School, 
he  studied  law,  but  liad  to  abandon  the  profes- 
sion owing  to  an  iHness  which  generated  vnc.il 
weakness.  When  eighteen  years  old  he  had  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  the  polyglot  quotations  in 
Blackstone's  Commfnf'irien,  and  he  now  ilevoted 
himself  to  the  acquisition  of  foreign  languages 
and  the  study  of  literature.  In  183.5  he  became 
connected  with  the  civil  service,  and  as  secretary 


to  the  charity  commissioners,  during  two  years 
traveled  over  the  greater  part  of  England.  In 
1837  the  commissioners  recommended  him  as  an 
assistant  in  tlie  British  Jluseum  Library,  with 
whicli  institution  he  was  tlienceforth  identified. 
He  was  associated  witli  Panizzi  and  Richard 
C.arnett  in  the  remodeling  of  that  great  institu- 
tion, and  the  catalogues  comnieiiced  in  1839,  for 
wliidi  he,  with  others,  framed  scientific  ruh's. 
and  of  which  he  was  the  general  reviser,  is  a, 
monument  to  his  indefatigable  industry,  erudi- 
tion, and  judgment.  On  Panizzi's  strong  recom- 
mendation, when  the  latter  resigned  in  1800, 
•Jones  was  appointed  principal  librarian.  Nu- 
merous interesting  catjilogues  and  other  works 
were  published  under  his  diiection;  he  trans- 
lated and  e<litod  several  valual)le  works  of  early 
travels,  notably  iJiiers  VoyiKjcis  Tnuchinn  the 
Discovery  of  America,  issued  liy  the  llnkluyt 
Society  (1850):  and  was  a  prolific  contributor 
to  the  Sew  Bio(irnphic(it  Dictionary  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Dill'usion  of  Cseful  Knowledge. 
Failing  health  occasioned  his  retirement  in  1878. 

JONES,  Owen  (1809-74).  An  English  archi- 
tect and  designer,  born  in  London,  and  the  son 
of  Owen  .loncs,  the  Welsh  antiquary.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  the  architect  Vulliamy,  and  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  He  traveled  in  the  East  and 
Europe,  and  in  1834  went  to  Cranada.  which  he 
revisited  in  1837  for  material  for  his  Plans.  IJIe- 
rations.   Sections,  and  Details   of   the  Alhainhra 

(1842-45.  with  101  plates  in  color).  He  was 
superintendent  of  works  at  the  exhibition  of 
1851,  and  a  year  later  had  charge  of  the  decor.i- 
tions  of  the  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Alhani- 
bra  Courts,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham. 
The  easts  decorating  the  palace  were  also  col 
lected  by  him  and  Sir  Digby  Wyatt.  As  an 
architect  he  built  Saint  James  Hall,  London. 
He  was  particularly  successful  with  interior 
decoration,  in  which  he  was  influenced  by  his 
love  of  Arabic  ornamentation  and  color.  He  was 
vice-president  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  and  was  the  winner  of  various  medals 
for  designs.  His  works  include:  Designs  for 
Mosaic  Tessellated  I'aremrnts  (1842)  ;  The  Illu- 
ininatcd  Books  of  the  Middle  Apes  (1844.  with 
Humphreys)  ;  The  Polychromatic  Ornament  of 
/tall/  (1840);  .in  Attempt  to  Define  the  Prin- 
ciples ^Yhich  Hhould  Keyitlate  the  Employment  of 
Color  in  the  Decorative  .irts  (1852)  ;  The  Gram- 
mar of  Ornament  (1850,  100  plates),  his  chief 
work:    One    Thousand   and   One   Initial   Letters 

(1804);    Seven    Hundred   and    Tico    Monograms 

(1804);    and    Examples    of    Chinese    Ornament 

(1807). 

JONES,  S.\MrEL  (1734-1819).  An  American 
jurist.  He  studied  law  with  William  Smith,  the 
New  York  historian;  was  a  Tory  throughout  the 
Revolution,  hut  not  an  active  one;  and  becama 
a  leader  of  the  Federalist  Party  and  a  member 
of  the  State  Convention  of  1788  which  adopted 
the  Constitution.  He  became  recorder  of  the  city 
of  New  York  in  1789.  and  in  the  same  year 
revised  the  State  stiitutes  with  Richard  Varick. 
In  1790  he  was  made  .State  comptroller,  the  func- 
tions of  which  office  he  had  legally  prescribed  at 
the  request  of  .John  Jay.  He  was  a  brilliant 
jurist,  published  the  revised  laws  of  the  State 
(1789).  and  wrote  many  papers  for  the  New 
York  Historical  Society. 
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JONES,  Samuel  Porter,  coinmonlj'  known  as 
*Sam  Jones,'  and  often  styled  "the  Mountain  Evan- 
gelist' (1S47 — ).  An  American  evangelist  of  the 
:\lethodist  Episcopal  Cliureh,  South,  born  iu 
■Chambers  County,  Ala.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  ISOU,  and  for  a  time  practiced  success- 
fully. His  professional  life  was  ruined  by  his 
passion  for  drink,  but  after  his  father's  deatli  iu 
1872  he  was  converted,  iu  the  same  .year  was 
■ordained  a  clergj-man  of  the  Jlethodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  and  at  once  began  preaching.  His 
iuecess  from  tlie  first  was  remarkable,  and  he 
became  widely  known  as  a  speaker  on  evan- 
gelistic, revival,  and  Chautauqua  platforms, 
ilany  of  his  sermons,  discourses  peculiar  to  them- 
selves in  their  unconventionality,  have  been  pub- 
lished in  his  works:  Sermons  and  Sayings  hfj 
Sam  Jones;  Music  Hall  Sermons;  Quit  Your 
Meanness ;  Saint  Louis  Series;  Sam  Jones's  Own 
Bool;:  and  ThunderhoUs. 

JONES,  TiiOM.^s  (1731-92).  An  American 
lawyer  and  Tory,  bom  at  Fort  Neck,  L.  I.  He 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1750;  studied  law;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1755;  became  city  attorney 
and  recorder,  and  in  1773  succeeded  his  father, 
David  .Jones  (1G99-1775).  as  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  an  office  which  he  held  under  the 
■C!rown.  He  was  twice  captured  by  the  Revolu- 
tionary forces  and  twice  paroled;  in  1779  he  wa.s 
captured  in  spite  of  his  parole  and  exchanged 
(1780)  for  Gen.  Gold  Selleck  Silliman.  A  year 
afterwards  he  removed  to  England,  and  was  at- 
tainted in  1782  by  the  New  York  Legislature. 
Jones  wrote  a  Bistory  of  'Sew  York  During  the 
Revolutionary  War,  published  by  the  Historical 
Society  in  1879.  The  work  has  the  value  of  a 
sole  contemporary  document,  and  is  loyalist  in 
sympathies. 

JONES,  Thom.^s  ap  Catesbt(  1787-1858).  An 
American  naval  officer,  born  in  Virginia.  He 
•entered  the  nav}'  in  1805,  and  three  years  later 
was  sent  to  the  Gulf  of  Jlexico,  where  he  wa.s 
engaged  until  the  outbreak  of  the  \Var  of  1812 
in  suppressing  piracy,  smuggling,  and  the  slave 
trade.  He  saw  no  active  service  against  the  Brit- 
ish until  nearly  the  end  of  the  war  when  he  at- 
tempted with  his  squadron  of  five  gunboats 
manned  by  182  men  to  bar  the  passage  across 
Lake  Borgne  to  the  fleet  under  Vice  -  Admiral 
■Cochrane,  which  was  transporting  General  Pack- 
•cnham's  arjuy  to  New  Orleans.  He  anchon'd  his 
squadron  in  such  a  position  that  the  deep-draught 
vessels  of  the  British  could  not  approach  it,  and 
so  forced  the  latter  to  attack  in  their  tenders. 
After  an  obstinate  resistance,  in  which  he  inflicted 
severe  loss  upon  his  assailants,  but  during  which 
he  was  himself  badly  wounded,  his  vessels  were 
•captured.  In  1820  .Jones  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  commander,  and  in  1829  to  that  of  cap- 
tain. At  tliis  time  conditions  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  were  attracting  attention  in  the  L'nited 
Slates  and  in  England.  The  missionaries,  most 
of  wlfom  were  Americans,  had  secured  practical 
■control  of  the  Government;  but  opposed  to  them 
■was  an  aggressive  party  composed  of  sailors  and 
merchants  which  was  headed  by  the  British  con- 
sul, Richard  Charlton,  who  wished  to  secure  the 
cession  of  the  islands  to  Great  Britain.  Com- 
mander Jones  in  the  sloop-of-war  Peacock  was 
sent  out  in  1820  to  secure  payment  of  debts 
■claimed  by  American  citizens,  and  to  endeavor 
to  restore  peace  between  the  warring  factions. 
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He  remained  almost  three  months;  collected  the 
debts ;  denied  publicly  Charlton's  assertion  that 
the  islands  were  a  British  dependency;  and  pre- 
sided over  a  meeting  at  which  the  missionaries 
met  the  charges  of  their  adversaries.  In  1842, 
while  commanding  the  Pacific  squadron,  he  heard 
that  war  had  been  declared  against  Jlc.xico,  and, 
believing  from  the  actions  of  the  British  war-ship 
Dublin  that  that  Giovernment  intended  to  annex 
California,  he  landed  a  force  at  ilonlerey  and 
look  possession  in  the  name  of  the  United  Slates. 
For  this  indiscretion  he  was  temporarily  removed 
from  his  command. 

JONES,  Thomas  Rupert  (1819—).  An  Eng- 
lish geologist,  born  in  London.  He  was  sent  to 
scliool  at  Taunton  and  Ilminster,  and  afterwards 
studied  medicine,  but  in  18.50  became  assistant 
secretary  to  the  London  Geological  Societ}'.  He 
■was  professor  of  geology  at  the  Royal  Military 
and  Staff  Colleges,  Sandhurst,  from  18G2  till 
superannuated  in  1880.  His  works  include: 
Monograph  of  the  Cretaceous  Entomostraca 
(1849)  ;  The  Tertiary  Entomostraca  in  England 
(1850);  Monograph  of  the  Fossil  Estherice 
(1802)  ;  Monograph  of  the  Arctic  and  North  At- 
lantic Foraminifera  (1805)  ;  Foraminifera  of  the 
Crag  (1800);  Monograph  of  the  Carboniferous 
Cypridinidce  (1874);  PuUeozoic  Phyllopoda 
(1S88). 

JONES,  Sir  William  (1740-94).  A  famous 
English  Orientalist,  Indian  jurist,  and  lilterateur. 
He  was  born  in  London,  September  28,  1740,  and 
was  sent  to  Harrow  in  1753.  In  1704  he  was  en- 
tered at  University  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was 
enabled  to  gratify  his  desire  for  a  knowledge  of 
the  Oriental  languages.  In  1705  he  left  O.xford, 
to  become  tutor  to  Earl  Spencer's  eldest  son, 
with  whom  he  remained  five  years.  In  1770  he 
published,  at  the  request  of  the  King  of  Den- 
niark,  a  Life  of  Nadir  Shah,  translated  into 
French  from  the  Persian;  in  the  following  year, 
a  Persian  Grammar  (1772;  several  times  re- 
published) ;  and  iu  1774  his  Poeseos  Asiaticm 
Com nientariorum  Libri  Sex,  republished  by  Eich- 
horn  at  Leipzig  in  1770.  In  1780  he  completed  a 
translation  of  the  seven  Arabic  poems  known  as 
the  Moallakat,  which  obtain  their  collective  name 
from  being  suspended  in  the  temple  at  Mecca; 
wrote  an  essay  On  the  Legal  Mode  of  Suppressing 
Riots;  and  another,  entitled  Essay  on  the  Law  of 
Bailments,  and  two  or  three  odes.  In  March, 
1783,  Jones  was  knighted,  and  obtained  a  judge- 
ship in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  Ben- 
gal, and  landed  at  Calcutta  in  Sejitemlier.  He  at 
once  set  about  the  acquisition  and  promulgation 
of  the  knowledge  of  Oriental  languages,  literature, 
and  customs.  He  established  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  of  which  he  \\;as  the  first  president.  To 
the  volumes  of  the  Asiatic  Researches  Sir  Wil- 
liam contributed  largely.  Besides  these,  he  wrote 
and  published  a  story  in  verse,  called  The  En- 
chanted Fruit,  or  the  Hindu  Wife:  and  a  transla- 
tion of  an  ancient  Indian  drama,  called  Sa- 
kuntala.  or  the  Fatal  Ring  ( 1789) .  which  aroused 
widespread  interest  in  the  literary  circles  of 
Europe.  A  translation  by  him  of  the  Ordinances 
of  Manu  (q.v.)  appeared  in  1794.  He  was  busily 
employed  on  a  digest  of  the  Hindu  and  Moham- 
medan laws  at  the  time  of  his  death,  April  27, 
1794.  Jones  was  one  of  the  greatest  linguists 
and  Oriental  scholars  that  England  has  produced, 
and  his  enthusiasm  and  literary  ability  did  much 
to  arouse  general  interest  in  i;ii3  suojcct.     The 
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East  India  Company  erected  a  monument  to  his 
memory  in  Saint  raul's  Cathedral,  and  a  statue 
in  Bengal.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works  in 
six  volumes  was  [lubiislied  by  Lady  .Jones  in 
1799;  and  another  appeared  in  13  volumes  (Lon- 
don, 1804-07),  with  a  life  of  the  author  by  Lord 
Teignmouth. 

JONES,  William,  of  Naylvnd  (172G-1S00). 
An  Englisli  divine.  He  was  born  at  Lowick, 
Xorthamplonshire,  educated  at  the  Charterhouse 
and  University  College,  Oxford;  ordained  priest 
(1751);  became  successively  curate  of  Finedon, 
vicar  of  Bethersden,  rector  of  Pluckley,  Paston, 
and  perpetual  curate  of  Nayland  (1777).  He 
adopted,  while  at  Oxford,  the  pliilosophy  of 
Hutchinson,  and  subsequently  advocated  it  with 
great  erudition  and  ingenuity.  lie  was  .a  man  of 
vast  learning,  an  able  theologian,  and  a  jirolieient 
in  music,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  in  the 
High  Church  Party  of  his  day.  He  wrote  with 
vigor  against  the  principles  disseminated  during 
the  French  Revolution,  and  illustrated  by  it.  He 
wrote  treaiises  on  music  and  composed  anthems, 
and  founded  the  Brilish  Critic  (1703).  A  com- 
plete ccdlection  of  his  works  was  published  in 
12  voluuK's  in  1801,  Willi  a  short  life  by  \V. 
Stevens   (new  edition  in  6  vols.,  1810). 

JONESBOKO,  junz'biir-o.  A  city  and  the 
eounty-se.-it  of  Craighead  County,  Ark.,  OS  miles 
northwest  of  ilemphis;  on  the  Saint  Louis  South- 
western, the  Kansas  Cit.v,  Fort  Scott  and  Mem- 
phis, and  other  railroads  (Map:  Arkansas,  E 
2).  It  is  a  manufacturing  centre  of  some  im- 
portance, having  flouring  and  lumber  mills,  and 
box,  wagon,  heading,  and  stave  factories.  Set- 
tled in  1870  and  incorporated  in  1882,  Jones- 
boro  is  governed  under  a  charter  of  1892  which 
provides  for  a  mayor,  elected  biennially,  and  a 
unicameral  council.  Population,  in  1890,  2005; 
in  1900,  4508. 

JONESBORO.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Clayton  County,  Ga.,  about  18  miles  south  of 
Atlanta :  c.n  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railroad 
(Map:  Georgia,  B  2).  Population,  in  1890,  803; 
in  1900.  877.  Here  in  August,  1864,  was  fough(, 
a  stubborn  battle  between  the  Federal  General 
Howard,  at  the  head  of  a  portion  of  General  Sher- 
man's army  then  besieging  Atlanta,  and  the  Con- 
federate General  Hardee,  commanding  about  half 
of  the  army  which,  under  General  Hood,  was  en- 
deavoring to  hold  that  city.  Howard  had  been 
sent  to  destroy  the  railroad  at  this  point,  and 
Hardee  at  2  p.m.  on  the  31st  made  an  attempt  to 
drive  him  across  Flint  River,  but  was  repulsed 
with  considerable  loss,  and  forced  to.  retreat. 
This  victory  placed  the  Federals  in  contiol  of  the 
Macon  road,  and  compelled  General  Hood  hur- 
riedly to  evacuate  Atlanta.  The  loss  of  the  Fed- 
erals in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  was  about 
500;  that  of  the  Confederates,  while  never  ac- 
tually ascertained,  was  probably  ov*r  2000.  Con- 
sult: Sherman's  .l/f»ioir.s  (2  vols..  New  York, 
1875)  :  and  Cox's  Atlanta  (Xew  York,  1882)  in 
the  "Campaigns  of  the  Civil  War  Series." 

JONGE,  yong'e,  Johannes  Cornelius  de 
1793-1853) .  A  Dutch  historian,  born  at  Zierikzee 
and  educated  at  Leyden,  There  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Van  Wijn.  whose  assistant  he  was 
until  1831,  when  he  succeeded  his  ma.ster  as  keep- 
er of  the  Dutch  archives.  .Jonge  had  shown  his 
patriotism  by  volunteering  for  the  Hundred  Diiys, 
and    in   his    later  years   he   held   various   repre- 


sentative offices.  His  historical  works  form  the 
actual  basis  of  Dutch  history;  they  include: 
WrIiuiKlrliitg  ocer  dim  ourspronij  dcr  Uocksche 
cii  Kubcljiiauusche  lirisliii  (1817);  llct  itrrilc 
Htaat  in  de  •Statenveryddcriiuicii  (1824);  the 
great  work,  Gescliiedfiiis  van  Itct  Xidirlaiidsclic 
zeeu-czcn  (18.33-48;  2d  ed.  1858);  and  a  biog- 
raphy of  Van  Wijn   (1832). 

JONGLEUR,  zhoN'gler'  (OF.,  from  ML.  jocu- 
latui;  jester,  jugf'ler,  from  Lat.  joculari,  to  jest, 
juggle,  from  joculus,  diminutive  of  jociis,  jest, 
joke),  A  title  given  in  France  during  the  Jliddle 
Ages  to  members  of  a  class  of  public  entertainers 
or  minstrels,  who  wandered  from  place  to  place 
singing,  as  a  rule,  the  eompositiinis  of  others, 
though  some  confusion  is  occasionally  found  be- 
tween the  functions  of  the  joiujtiur  and  the  trou- 
hadoiir  (q.v. ).  The  jonyleiir,  however,  was  of  a 
lower  and  purely  mercenary  class. 

JONKOPING,  yen'clK-]iing.  A  town  of  Swe- 
den at  the  soutlicrn  extremity  of  Lake  Wetter. 
It  is  regularly  and  well  built,  and  is  beautifully 
situated  among  lakes  and  i)ine-elad  hills  (.Map: 
Sweden,  F  8).  It  is  one  of  the  mo.st  im])ortant 
industrial  to^vns  of  Sweden,  and  is  known 
throughout  the  world  for  its  manufactures  of 
matches.  Other  important  products  are  paper 
and  wood-pulp,  arms  and  machinery.  Tlie  mari- 
time trade  is  considerable.  .T(inki>j)ing  is  an 
ancient  town  dating  from  legendary  times;  it  re- 
ceived its  town  charter  in  1284.  Population,  in 
1901,  23,143, 

JON'QUTL  (Fr.  jonquille.  from  Lat.  juncus, 
reed).  ,\  name  given  to  certain  species  of  Nar- 
cissus  (q.v.)   with  rush-like  leaves.     The  common 


A  CTLTITATED  JO.NQCIL. 

jonqiiil  (Narcissus  joiiquiUa),  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  is  one  of  the  most  common  bulb- 
ous-rooted plants  in  flower-borders.  It  has  from 
two  to  six  yellow  flowers  at  the  summit  of  its 
scape  (leafless  stem).  The  sweet-scented  jonquil 
{yarcissus  odorus) ,  also  a  native  of  the  south 
of  Europe,  is  another  species  A-ery  generally  cul- 
tivated.    Like  other  species  of  Narcissus,  these 
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are  readily  grown  in  forcing  houses.  The  flowers 
are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  perfumes.  All 
varieties  are  ordinarily  increased  by  bulbels. 
New  varieties  are  obtained  from  seeds. 

JON'SON,  Bexjamin  (Ben)  (1573?-1637). 
An  English  dramatist,  born  probably  at  West- 
minster in  1573.  His  grandfather  belonged  to 
one  of  the  Johnstone  families  of  Annandale.  His 
father,  who  was  a  'minister,'  died  a  month  be- 
fore the  dramatist's  birth;  and  his  mother  soon 
married  a  'master-bricklayer'  living  near  Charing 
Cross.  Ben  was  sent  to  Westminster  School  at 
the  expense  of  William  Camden,  then  second 
master  there,  and  a  famous  scholar,  to  whom  he 
was  surely  indebted  for  the  beginnings  of  his 
solid  learning.  It  is  eommonl}'  stated,  on  the 
authority  of  Fuller,  that  from  Westminster  he 
proceeded  to  Saint  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
For  the  assertion  there  is,  however,  no  real  evi- 
dence. After  he  had  won  a  name  in  letters,  Jon- 
son  received  from  each  university  the  degree  of 
JI.A.,  but — in  his  own  words — "by  their  favour, 
not  his  studie."  He  was  taken  from  school  and 
put  to  the  craft  of  his  stepfather.  Disliking 
this  occupation,  he  went  to  the  Low  Countries, 
where  he  joined  the  English  troops  against  Spam. 
While  there  he  killed  one  of  the  enemy  in  view 
of  both  armies.  He  returned  to  England  about 
1.592,  and  "betook  himself  to  Lis  wonted  studies." 
Near  this  time,  he  also  married  a  "wife  who  was 
a  shrew  yet  honest."  Precisely'  when  he  began 
writing  for  the  stage  is  not  known;  but  the  date 
is  probably  not  earlier  than  1595.  Two  years 
later  he  was  both  actor  and  playwright  in  Hens- 
lowe's  compan.v.  In  1598  he  wrote  a  tragedy  for 
this  company,  and  was  mentioned  by  Jleres  as  one 
of  "the  best  for  tragedy."  These  plays  are  lost. 
His  first  extant  play  is  the  famous  Every  Man  in 
His  Humour,  performed  by  Lord  Chamberlain's 
servants,  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  in  September, 
1598.  Shakespeare  himself  played  a  part  in  this 
first  noteworthy  English  comedy  of  character. 
While  the  play  was  on  the  stage,  Jonson  quar- 
reled with  an  actor  in  Henslowe's  company  named 
Gabriel  Spenser,  and  killed  him  in  a  duel  (Sep- 
tember 22d ) .  He  was  imprisoned  for  a  short 
time;  but  by  pleading  benefit  of  clergy,  he  escaped 
■with  branding  on  the  left  thumb  and  loss  of  goods 
and  chattels.  The  next  year  Jonson  produced 
Every  Man  Out  of  Bis  Humour,  and  perhaps 
had  already  written  The  Case  is  Altered,  an 
adaptation  of  Plautus.  During  the  next  fifteen 
years  he  brought  out  Cynthia's  Revels  {  1000)  ; 
The  Poetaster (\G0\)  ;  Hejanus,  a  tragedy ( 1 003 )  ; 
Catiline,  a  tragedy  (1011);  and  his  greatest 
comedies:  Yolpone  (1005);  Epieoene,  or  the 
Silent  Woman,  best  of  all  (1609)  ;  The  Alchemist 
(1610);  and  Bartholomeic  Fair  (16U).  In 
1616  came  a  poorer  comedy.  The  Devil  is  an  Ass. 
The  regular  stage  Jonson  now  forsook  for  ten 
years:  and  his  later  comedies  have  little  interest. 
At  his  death  he  left  fragments  of  a  beautiful  pas- 
toral. The  Sad  Shepherd,  or  a  Tale  of  Kobin 
Hood. 

With  the  accession  of  James  he  had  begun  for 
the  Court  a  series  of  festive  performances  which 
lie  classed  as  entertainments,  barriers,  and 
masques.  They  had  respectively,  as  the  centre  of 
interest,  a  complimentary  speech,  a  mock  tourna- 
ment, and  a  masqued  dance.  They  were  presented 
with  elaborate  machinery  furnished  by  Inigo 
Jones.  But  the  general  plan  and  the  verse,  often 
exquisite,  were  Jonson's.     Besides  masques,  Jon- 


son also  composed  many  poems.  Scattered 
through  his  comedies,  written  mostly  in  prose, 
are  well-known  songs,  as  "Still  to  be  neat,  still 
to  be  drest."  But  his  larger  poetic  fame  rests 
upon  his  charming  epigrams  ( short  poems  em- 
bodying one  idea ) ,  and  the  collections  entitled 
The  Forest  and  Undericoods.  Unsurpassed  of 
their  kind  are  the  lines  On  Lucy,  Countess  of  Bed- 
ford, and  the  Epitaph  on  the  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke. And  in  a  series  of  essays  called  Discov- 
eries, he  displayed  his  solid  character  and  ripe 
wisdom. 

During  these  years  Jonson  lived  a  varied  life. 
His  combati\eness  led  to  "many  quarrels"  with 
ilarston,  one  of  his  collaborators,  whom  he 
"beat,"  and  satirized,  in  conjunction  with  Dekker, 
in  the  Poetaster.  When,  in  1004,  Chapman  and 
-Marston  were  sent  to  prison  for  certain  passages 
in  their  £as# uYUfJiZo,  offensive  to  the  Court,  Jon- 
son who  had  a  slight  hand  in  the  play,  volunta- 
rily joined  them.  The  next  year  he  was  also  im- 
prisoned with  Chapman.  But  for  the  most  part 
he  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  King,  whom  he 
pleased  by  his  masques  and  in  other  ways.  In 
J  016  he  was  granted  a  royal  pension  of  100 
marks,  afterwards  raised  to  £200,  and  might 
have  been  knighted,  it  is  said,  had  he  wished.  In 
1013  he  was  abroad  with  the  son  of  Sir  Walter 
Ralegh,  to  whose  History  of  the  World  he  con- 
tributed the  account  of  the  Punic  wars.  In  the 
summer  of  1018  he  traveled  on  foot  to  Scotland, 
returning  the  next  year.  He  visited  the  poet 
Drunnnond  at  Hawthornden,  about  11  miles  from 
Edinburgh,  in  conversations  with  whom  he  spoke 
very  freely  of  his  contemporaries,  and  of  his  own 
early  life.  His  friends  among  the  aristocracy 
were  many,  especially  among  the  Sidneys.  From 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  he  received  every  year 
£20  to  buy  books.  Convivial  by  nature,  he  ruled 
as  monarch  at  the  hostelries  where  gathered  poets 
and  dramatists,  first  at  the  Mermaid  and  then 
at  the  Devil  Tavern.  Of  Shakespeare,  who  no 
doubt  was  one  of  his  early  associates,  he  said 
late  in  life:  "I  loved  the  man  and  do  honour 
his  memory,  on  this  side  idolatry,  as  much  as 
any."  He  died  August  6,  1037,  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbe}',  where  his  tombstone  bear; 
the  inscription,  "O  rare  Ben  Jonson."  Jonson's 
work  is  the  best  representation  of  classic  ideals 
in  the  English  drama,  adapting  to  contemporary 
life  the  spirit  of  ancient  comedy.  His  aim  was 
to  depict  for  ridicule  and  satire  the  "humours" 
of  society,  that  is,  affectations  in  conduct,  dress, 
and  speech.  His  comedies  he  aptly  described  as 
"comical  satires." 

The  first  volume  of  the  first  folio  edition  of 
Jonson's  Works,  as  revised  by  himself,  was  pub- 
lished in  1616.  Every  Man  in  His  Humour,  as 
published  in  1601,  was  Italian  in  setting.  In  the 
folio  of  1016  it  first  appeared  as  now  generally 
known,  with  its  scene  shifted  to  London  and  the 
names  of  the  characters  in  English.  The  second 
volume  of  the  first  folio  appeared  in  instalments 
between  1630  and  1641.  The  only  critical  edi- 
tion in  the  nineteenth  century  was  that  of  Gif- 
ford.  9  vols.  (London,  1816:  revised  by  Cun- 
ningham, 1875).  It  is  not  a  careful  piece  of 
work.  Selected  plays,  edited  by  B.  Nicholson, 
with  an  introduction  by  C.  H.  Herford.  were 
published  in  the  Mermaid  Series  (London,  1894). 

BiuLiOGK.xPHT.  The  main  source  for  Jonson's 
life  is  Conversations  uith  Drummond.  ed.  by 
Laing,  Shakespeare  Society  (London,  1842) .    Con- 
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suit,  also,  Ward,  A  History  of  Engliih  Dramatic 
Literature,  revised  ed.  (London,  18'J'J)  ;  l''leay, 
English  Drama  (London,  1S'.>1);  Koeppel,  Qini- 
leii-aiiidieii  zii  den  Uratncn  lieit  Junsiins  (Lfipzig, 
1895)  ;  Soergel,  Die  Englischcn  Maskenapiele 
<HaIle,  1882)  ;  Drydcn,  Essay  on  Dramatic  I'ocsif 
(IOCS);  Symonds,  Life  of  Jonson  (in  Kn<;li.sh 
Wortliies  Series,  London,  1880)  ;  and  Swinburne, 
tiiiiihi  ,if  .hntson   (ib.,  1889). 

JONSSON,  yon'son,  FiXNiR  (1704-89).  An 
Icelandic  bishop  and  historian.  He  was  born  at 
Hitardal,  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Co- 
penhagen, and  was  appointed  Bisliop  of  Skalholt 
in  1754.  Of  his  numerous  works  in  Latin  and 
Icelandic  tlie  most  valuable  is  llistoria  Ecclesi- 
astica  Islandica   (4  vols.,  1772-79). 

JOP'LIN.  A  city  and  one  of  the  county-seats 
of  Ja>pLr  C'ounty,  ilo.,  140  miles  south  of  Kansas 
City;  on  the  Missouri  Pacific,  the  St.  Louis  and 
San  Francisco,  the  Kansas  City  Southern,  and  the 
^Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  railroads  (Map: 
Missouri,  B  4).  It  is  of  considerable  commercial 
importance  as  the  distributing  point  for  a  large 
agricultural  district,  but  is  known  principally  for 
its  extensive  mining  interests,  being  the  trade 
centre  of  the  vast  zinc  and  lead  fields  of  south- 
western ^Missouri.  The  output  of  the  mining 
district  in  1901  was  valued  at  $7,972,000;  for 
1902.  the  estimated  value  was  $9,500,000.  The 
industrial  establishments  include  smelting-works. 
paint-works,  white-lead  works,  large  foundries 
and  machine-shops,  and  flouring-mills.  Among 
the  more  notable  structures  are  the  court-house, 
the  opera  house,  several  hotels,  and  the  Voung 
ilen's  Christian  Association  building.  A  Fed- 
eral Government  building  ($155,000)  and  a 
Carnegie  library  are  (1903)  in  course  of 
construction.  The  government  is  administered, 
under  the  general  statutes  of  1889,  revised  in 
1S99.  by  a  mayor,  elected  every  two  years,  and  a 
unicameral  council.  The  board  of  education 
constitutes  an  independent  department,  consist- 
ing of  six  members,  two  elected  each  year  on  a 
separate  ticket.  Of  the  other  officials,  the  mar- 
shal (chief  of  police),  city  attorney,  police  judge, 
treasurer,  assessor,  and  collector  are  chosen 
by  popular  election ;  the  city  counselor,  clerk,  en- 
gineer, and  president  of  the  council  are  elected  by 
the  council ;  and  the  sewer  inspector,  police,  fire 
chief,  firemen,  and  street  commissioners  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  executive,  subject  to  the  consent 
of  the  coimcil.  The  light  plant  is  owned  by  the 
n^unicipality.  The  city  has  an  assessed  valuation 
of  $4,200,000,  while  its  debt  is  less  than  2  per 
cent,  of  tliis  amount.  Settled  about  1S70.  .Toplin 
was  first  incorporated  in  187.3.  Since  1890  it  has 
grown  rapidly.  Population,  in  1880,  7038;  in 
1800,  9943;   in  1900,  20,023. 

JOP'PA  (Heb.  Yupho,  beauty).  Tlie  biblical 
name  of  the  seaport  of  .Jerusalem,  the  modern 
Jaffa.  It  was  a  very  ancient  Phienician  town 
and  was  fabled  to  be  the  place  where  Andromeda 
(q.v.)  was  chained  to  the  rocl<.  It  is  mentioned 
in  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  inscriptions.  In  the 
Old  Testament  it  is  referred  to  as  part  of  the 
lot  of  Dan  (.Joshua  xix.  46),  as  the  place  where 
timber  from  Lebanon  was  landed  for  transporta- 
tion to  Jerusalem  (II.  Chion.  ii.  If!;  Ezra  iii.  7), 
and  the  port  at  which  Jonah  took  passage  for 
Tarshish  (Jonah  i.  3).  It  was  the  home  of 
Dorcas  (Acts  ix.  36-42),  and  at  the  house  of 
Simon  the  tanner  Peter  received  the  vision  which 


he  interpreted  to  mean  that  Gentiles  as  well  as 
.Jews  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  Christian  Church 
(Acts  .X.  1-23).  Joppa  was  a  point  of  iniporlance 
and  sulVcred  much  in  the  ilaccabean  and  Koman 
wars.  It  was  made  a  bishop's  see  under  Constan- 
tine,  and  attained  great  prosperity  in  tlie  time  of 
the  Crusades,  when  it  became  one  of  the  landing- 
places  of  the  warriors  of  Christendom.  It  was 
stormed  by  the  French  in  1799,  and  .a  sliameful 
massacre  of  Turkisli  prisoners  was  then  perpe- 
trated.    See  .Jaffa. 

JOEDAENS,  yor'diins,  jACon  (1593-1678).  A 
Flemisli  historical,  genre,  and  portrait  painter, 
one  of  the  chief  masters  of  tile  school.  He  was 
born  at  Antwerp,  ilay  19,  1593,  the  son  of  a 
cloth-mercliant.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Adam  van 
JS'oort,  tlie  master  of  Rubens,  and  remained  witli 
that  master  wlien  liis  other  pupils  left  him, 
finally  marrying  his  daughter.  In  1615  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Guild  of  Saint  Luke  as  a  painter 
in  water-colors,  though  most  of  his  work  was  in 
oils.  He  was  unable  to  travel  in  Italy,  as  did 
most  Flemish  painters  of  his  day;  but  tliis  liad 
tlie  advantage  of  making  him  more  essentially 
Flemish.  He  was  influenced  by  Rubens,  and 
associated  with  him  in  work,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  tliat  he  was  his  pupil.  Rubens 
gave  hini  a  commission  for  a  series  of  cartoons 
for  tapestry,  which  he  had  received  from  the  King 
of  Spain.  Jordaens  also  painted  '"Vertumnus 
and  Pomona"  fdr  this  monarch,  as  well  as  a  pic- 
ture for  Charles  I.  of  England  (1640),  and  a 
passion  suite  for  Charles  Gustavus  of  Sweden 
(1665).  In  1052  he  decorated  the  palace  of  the 
widow  of  Frederick  Henry  of  Orange,  Stadth<ddcr 
of  Holland,  near  Scheveningen.  These  mural 
paintings  are  his  best  works.  The  principal 
one  represents  the  "Triumph  of  the  Stadt holder," 
who  is  seated  in  a  triumjihal  car  drawn  by 
four  white  horses.  It  is  imposing  in  effect  and 
masterly  in  treatment.  Jordaens  had  a  large 
number  of  pupils,  who  assisted  him  in  his  work, 
and  on  the  death  of  Rubens  he  was  considered 
the  chief  painter  of  his  time.  He  had  a  fine 
house  at  Antwerp,  filled  with  works  of  art.  Not- 
withstanding his  numerous  commissions  for  the 
Catholic  clergy,  he  was  an  ardent  Calvinist,  and 
suff'ered  no  little  persecution  for  his  faitli.  He 
died  in  Antwerp,  October  18,  1G78. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Flemish  School,  its 
exaggerated  treatment  of  form  and  crude  humor, 
are  more  evident  in  Jordaens  than  in  any  other 
painter.  Like  Rubens,  he  painted  in  full  light  red 
healthy  faces,  and  figures  inclined  to  corpulency. 
His  color  was  even  warmer  and  more  harmonious 
than  that  of  his  great  contemporary,  and  his  pic- 
tures possess  a  peculiar  and  eftective  golden 
glow.  His  excessive  realism,  however,  often 
descends  into  coarseness.  He  was  a  most  prolific 
painter,  his  works  abounding  in  all  the  principal 
European  galleries. 

Among  his  chief  religious  and  mythological 
paintings  are  "Christ  Chasing  the  Money  Lenders 
from  the  Temple"  and  the  "Four  Evangelists"  in 
the  Louvre;  the  "Entombment  of  Christ,"  the 
"Last  Supper,"  "Commerce  and  Industry  Protect- 
ing the  Arts,"  "Pegasus,"  the  "Divine  Law  Pro- 
tecting Human  Law,"  in  the  Museum  of  Antwerp; 
the  "Martyrdom  of  Saint  Apollonia."  "Saint 
Charles  Borromeus  Praying  for  the  Pest-Stricken 
at  Milan,"  and  "Saint  .James,"  in  the  Church  of 
the  Augustinians.  Antwerp.  Others  are  in  the 
^luseum  of  Brussels,  The  Hague,  Brunswick,  Cas- 
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sell,  and  Madrid.  In  the  Gallery  of  Dresden  there 
are  a  "Presentation  in  the  Temple"  and  "Diogenes 
Seeking  an  Honest  ilan:"  at  Vienna.  "Jupiter 
and  Mercury,"  with  "Philemon  and  Baucis,"  one 
of  his  best  mythological  pictures.  The  Metropoli- 
tan iluseum  in  Nexs-  York  possesses  three  ex- 
amples, the  best  of  which  is  a  "Holy  Family." 

His  genre  pieces  are  divided  into  two  classes: 
the  first  being  representations  of  the  Flemish 
proverb,  "As  the  Old  have  sung,  so  twitter  the 
Young" — assemblages  of  bons  vivants  eating  and 
making  merry,  of  whicji  there  are  examples  in  the 
Louvre  and  principal  German  galleries;  the 
second  class,  entitled  the  "Beanfeast,"  is  a  rep- 
resentation abounding  in  coarse  humor,  the  best 
of  which  is  in  the  Vienna  Gallery.  Among  his 
portraits  are  the  powerful  likeness  of  Admiral 
Euyter  in  the  Louvre,  of  himself  in  the  Uffizi, 
and  of  a  girl  at  Cobham  Hall.  Consult  Genard, 
Xotice  Mir  Jacob  Jordaeiis   (Ghent,  1852). 

JOR'DAN  (Heb.  Yardcn;  probably  connected 
with  Syr.  yardu,  lake,  Ar.  icird,  watering-place.) 
The  principal  river  of  Palestine,  called  Esh-She- 
riah  or  Esh-Sheriah  el-Kebir  by  the  Arabs.  It 
flows  in  a  southerly  direction,  and.  starting  from 
the  mountains  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  passes 
through  the  small  lake  Huleh  (the  biblical  waters 
of  Merom,  q.v. )  and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  or  of 
Genneserat  (Sea  of  Galilee),  and  enters  the 
nortliern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  main  sources 
of  the  Jordan  are  three  in  number:  the  largest, 
Nahr  Leddan,  issues  from  the  mound  called  Tell 
el-Kadi  ('hill  of  the  judge')  near  ancient  Dan; 
the  second,  the  Nahr  Banias,  springs  from  crev- 
ices between  and  from  under  rocks  that  choke  the 
mouth  of  a  cave  near  Banias  (the  ancient  Paneas, 
Ciesarea  Philippi,  q.v.)  :  and  the  third,  smallest 
and  most  remote,  the  Nahr  Hasbani,  rises  near 
ilount  Hermon.  L'niting  their  waters  above  Lake 
Hulch,  these  streams  give  rise  to  the  .Jordan. 
Above  Lake  Huleh  the  river  is  30  to  100  feet  in 
width,  just  below  the  lake  about  00  feet,  and  in 
the  valley  between  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  and  the 
Dead  Sea  from  90  to  2.50  feet,  and  is  540  feet 
wide  at  its  mouth.  In  the  flood  sea.son  it  reaches 
a  breadth  of  even  two  miles.  At  ordinary  times 
it  is  fordable  in  a  great  many  places — in  some 
places  even  when  the  ri^'er  is  in  flood.  Its  \isual 
depth  between  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  Dead 
Sea  is  2  to  3  feet;  just  below  Lake  Huleh  it  is 
about  15  feet  deep;  the  depth  of  course  increases 
in  the  flood  season.  The  river  is  not  navigable.  In 
the  flood  season  dangerous  rapids  are  found.  In 
its  course  the  river  makes  a  steep  descent.  Lake 
Huleh  is  about  7  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
j\Iediterranean,  while  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  is 
about  ()80  feet,  and  the  Dead  Sea  about  1300  feet 
below  that  level ;  so  that  between  Huleh  and  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias  the  river  falls  about  60  feet  to 
the  mile,  between  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  and  the 
Dead  Sea  about  9  feet  to  the  mile.  It  has  four 
main  affluents;  the  Sheriat  el-Menadireh  (Iliero- 
max.  Yarmuk)  and  Zerka  (.Jabbok)  on  the  east; 
,  the  .Talud  and  Faria  on  the  west.  A  little  below 
Huleh  the  river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge,  the  '.lisr 
Benat  Yakol).' -over  which  the  road  from  Damas- 
cus to  Galilee  passes,  and  a  few  miles  below  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias  i*;  another  bridge,  the  Jisr  Mu- 
jamia.  Below  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan  presents  a  most  remarkable  forma- 
tion. Within  a  larger  valley  called  the  Ghor  is  a 
smaller  valley  called  the  Zor,  and  through  this 
the  Jordan  flows.     The  precipitous  ridges  which 


inclose  the  valley  rise  in  some  places  to  the 
height  of  3000  or  -iOOO  feet.  The  width  of  the 
Ghor  is  from  somewhat  over  a  mile  to  sixteen 
miles,  of  the  Zor  from  one-half  a  mile  to  two 
miles.  The  river  runs  through  the  Zor  in  such 
a  tortuous  course  that  its  total  length  is  more 
than  200  miles,  although  the  distance  in  a 
straight  line  is  but  65  miles.  Near  the  Dead  Sea 
vegetation  does  not  exist;  but  the  valley  above 
is  covered  with  grass  in  the  rainy  season,  and 
tamarisks,  acacias,  oleanders,  etc.,  abound. 
Cereals  are  raised  in  various  parts  of  the  terri- 
tory traversed  by  the  river,  especially  barley. 
The  Jordan  was  first  thoroughly  explored  by 
AIol}Tieu.x  and  I^ynch,  by  the  former  in  1847  in 
the  dry  season,  by  the  latter  in  1848,  when  the 
river  was  in  flood.  The  climate  in  the  .Jordan 
Valley,  owing  to  the  depression,  is  tropical,  and 
it  has  been  well  described  as  'a  tropical  oasis 
sunk  in  the  temperate  zone.'  The  name  'Jordan' 
was  regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as  suggesting  the 
'swiftly  flowing'  stream  ( from"  yarad,  to  descend ) , 
and  hence  is  al«ays  used  in  Hebrew  with  the 
article.  Consult :  Molyneux,  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  vol.  xviii. 
(1848);  Lynch,  Sarrative  of  the  United  States 
Expedition  to  the  River  Jordan  and  the  Dead 
Sea  (Philadelphia,  1849)  ;  Official  Report  (Wash- 
ington, 1852);  Survey  of  Western  Palestine 
(London.  1889)  ;  MacGregor,  Rob  Roy  on  the 
Jordan  (New  Y'ork,  1870)  ;  George  Adam  Smith, 
Historical  Geography  of  the  Eohj  Land  (Lon- 
don, 1897)  :  and  the  travels  in  Palestine  of  Rob- 
inson, Porter,  Tristram,  and  others. 

JORDAN.  A  small  stream  or  river  of  I'tah, 
connecting  Utah  Lake  with  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
(Map:  Utah,  B  1).  It  is  about  forty  miles  long 
and  used  extensively  for  irrigation. 

JORDAN,  zhor'dax',  Camille  (1771-1821). 
A  French  politician,  born  at  Lyons.  He  became 
interested  in  public  affairs  at  a  very  early  age 
and  developed  into  an  active  opponent  of  the 
French  Revolution.  He  published,  in  1792,  a 
satire  on  the  Constitutional  Church  cleverly  en- 
titled Histoire  de  la  conversion  d'une  dame 
parisienne.  Proscribed  by  the  Directory  for  his 
jiarticipation  in  the  insurrection  of  Lyons,  he 
fled  to  Switzerland  and  London.  Returning  to 
Lyons  in  1796,  he  was  chosen  in  1797  to  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  where  he  advocated  the 
principles  of  religious  liberty,  gaining  tlie  nick- 
name of  Jordan  les  Cloches  (Cburcli-lM'll  .Tor- 
dan).  After  the  Revolution  of  the  ISth  Fructi- 
dor  he  went  to  Germany.  In  1800  he  was  recalled, 
and  opposed  the  measures  of  Bonaparte,  exposing 
the  frauds  in  the  election  of  1802  in  a  pamphlet, 
Vrai  sens  du  vote  national  sur  le  cousuhit  ft 
vie.  He  lived  in  retirement,  devoted  to  litera- 
ture, imtil  the  accession  of  Louis  XVIII.  He  was 
elected  in  1816  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and 
sided  with  the  opposition. 

JORDAN,  CoxRjvD  N.  (18.?0-1003).  An 
American  lianker,  born  in  New  York  City.  He 
learned  the  printing  trade  (1843).  became  a 
compositor,  and  in  1852  was  appointed  to  the 
staff'  of  a  New  Y'ork  bank.  From  1864  to  ISSO 
he  was  cashier  of  another  banking  establish- 
ment there,  and  in  1880-84  was  treasurer  of  the 
New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany. In  1885  he  was  appointed  Treasurer  of 
the  T'nited  States,  from  which  post  he  resigned 
in  1887,  upon  the  resignation  of  Daniel  Manning 
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from  fhe  Secretaryship  of  tlic  Treasury.  Dur- 
ing his  administration  he  introduced  a  new  sys- 
tem of  public  reports  by  means  of  wliich  the 
precise  condition  of  the  Treasury  was  made 
readily  ascertainable.  He  was  again  active  in 
banking,  as  vice  president  of  a  New  York  bank- 
ing house,  in  1S,S7,  and  subsecjuently  its  presi- 
dent. From  1SU3  imtil  his  death  he  was  As- 
sistant Treasurer  of  the  United  States  in  New 
York  City,  in  which  capacity  he  rendered  effi- 
cient service  during  the  financial  dilUeulties  of 
1893-95. 

JORDAN,  DA^^l)  Starr  (1851  —  ).  An  Ameri- 
can educator,  born  at  Gainesville,  Xew  York.  He 
entered  Cornell  University  at  its  opening  session 
in  1808,  and  having  previously  privately  pursued 
studies  in  botany,  was  appointed,  in  1870.  an 
instructor  in  that  science  in  the  new  institution 
After  taking  the  degree  of  M.S.  in  1872,  he  was 
for  one  year  professor  of  botany  and  biology  in 
Lombard  University,  Galesburg,  111.  In  the  same 
year  he  became  an  assistant  to  the  United  States 
Fish  Commission,  and  began  under  the  direction 
of  Agassiz  the  study  of  fishes,  which  has  made 
him  one  of  the  foremost  ichthyologists  in  the 
world.  From  1875  to  1879  he  was  professor  of 
biologj-  at  Butler  University,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
and  in  the  latter  year  was  elected  to  the  chair  of 
zoology  at  the  University  of  Indiana  at  Blofim- 
ington,  of  which  he  became  president  in  1885. 
His  summers  were  spent  in  investigations  and 
researches  for  the  Fisb  Commission,  with  which 
his  connection  continued  up  to  1891.  In  187981 
he  was  a  special  agent  for  the  United  States 
Census,  and  in  that  capacity  made  a  report  of 
great  value  on  the  marine  industries  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  In  1S91,  on  the  founding  of  Lcland 
Stanford  .Tunior  University,  he  became  its  first 
president,  and  under  his  able  supervision  the  in- 
stitution was  successfully  organized.  In  1897  he 
was  a  sjjecial  United  States  Commissioner  to  in- 
vestig-ate  the  fur-seal  fisheries  in  Ala.sk.a.  In 
addition  to  valuable  papers  in  the  proceedings 
of  various  scientific  societies,  and  in  the  reports 
of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  and  the 
Census  Bureau,  he  has  published  a  number  of 
books,  including  A  Manual  of  Vertebrate  Animals 
of  the  yorthern  United  States  (1870);  Science 
M-etches  (1887);  Fi.<<hes  of  yortli  and  MiddU 
America  (4  vols.,  1890-99)  ;  Mallcn  and  Kotih 
(1897)  ;  Footnotes  to  Ecolution  (1898)  ;  Care  and 
Culture  of  Men  (1898);  The  Tnnumerahle  Com- 
jiany  (1898);  Imperial  Democraeii  (1899):  The 
Book  of  Knight  and  Barhnra  (1898);  and  The 
Food  and  flume  Fishes  of  Sorth  America  (1902). 

JORDAN,  DoEOTnT,  or  Dorothea  (17C2- 
1816).  An  Irish  actress.  She  was  born  at  Water- 
ford.  Ireland,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Grace 
Phillips,  an  actress,  whose  husband  was  a  re- 
puted Captain  Bland.  Dorothy  made  her  di'-but 
in  Crow  Street  Theatre,  Dublin,  in  1777.  as 
Phoebe  in  As  You  Like  It.  and  after  various  vicis- 
j<itudes  as  an  English  provincial  actress  and  the 
adoption  of  the  name  of  ^Irs.  Dora  .Tordan,  she 
appeared  in  1785  at  Drury  Lane.  London,  in  the 
character  of  Peggy  in  The  Country  Clirl.  She 
speedily  won  great  popularity,  exhibiting  decided 
■talent  in  comedy  and  musical  farce.  Lady  Teazle, 
I^osalind.  and  Viola  were  her  chief  successes, 
and  her  acting  was  extravagantly  praised,  among 
others  by  Lamb.  Leigh  Hunt.  Hazlitt.  Byron,  and 
Campbell.      As    llrs.    Ford,    she   was    for    some 


years  the  mistress  of  ilr.,  afterwards  Sir  Richard 
Ford,  by  whom  she  had  four  children.  In  1790 
her  beauty  captivated  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
aftenvards  William  IV.,  and  her  intimacy  with 
him  lasted  until  1811,  when  it  was  terminateil 
by  the  Duke,  an  ample  provision  l>eing  made  for 
her  and  the  ten  children  she  had  borne  him. 
The  eldest  of  these  children,  George  Augiislus 
Frederick  Fitzclarence,  was  created  Earl  of 
!Munster  in  1830,  and  the  brothers  and  sister.s 
were  also  ennobled.  In  1814  .Mrs.  Jordan  retired 
to  France,  and  is  said  to  have  died  of  a  broken 
heart  at  Saint  Cloud,  .July  3,  1810,  but  there  is 
a  suspicion  that  she  lived  for  seven  years  after- 
wards in  England  under  an  a.ssumed  name.  A 
statue  of  her,  by  Chantry,  was  erected  by  Will- 
iam IV.  after  his  accession.  Consult  lioaden. 
The  Life  of  Mrs.  Jordan  (London,  2  vols.,  1831). 

JORDAN,  ySr'dan,  Henri  (1833-80).  A  Gpr- 
man  archaologist,  born  at  Berlin  and  educated  at 
Bonn  and  at  Berlin,  where  he  became  instructor. 
From  1807  to  1880  he  was  professor  at  Konigs- 
berg  and  made  many  journeys  to  Italy.  His 
especial  study  was  Roman  religion  and  topog- 
raphy. Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned :  tho 
excellent  editions,  Catonis  prwter  Librum  de  lie 
]{ustica  Quw  Extant  (1860)  ;  and  Sallusti  Cali- 
lina.  Jufiurtha,  Historiarum  Reliyuiw  (last  ed. 
1876)  ;  Tojxjgraphie  der  Stadt  Horn  im  Altrrtum 
(1871-85);  Forma  Vrbis  Roma;  (1874); 
Kritisehc  Beitrage  zur  Oeschichte  der  lateini- 
svhen  Sprache  (1879);  Der  Tempel  der  \'esta 
iind  das  Haus  der  Vestalinnen  (1886)  :  and  the 
third  edition  of  Preller,  Romische  Mythologie 
(1881-83). 

JOR'DAN,  .JoiiN- WooLF  (1840—).  An  Ameri- 
can antiipiary,  born  in  Philadelphia,  and  edu- 
cated at  Nazareth  Hall.  He  became  a  life  mem- 
ber of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  .Society  in 
1804.  and  its  assistant  librarian  in  1885:  and 
in  1888  accepted  the  post  of  editor  of  the  Penn- 
st/hania  Magazine  of  History  and  Biographrj. 
ijis  works,  dealing  with  the  early  history  of 
Pennsylvania  and  of  the  Moravian  Church,  in- 
clude: Proposition  to  Make  Bethlehem.  Pa.,  tho 
Seat  of  Gorernment  in  17S0  (1878)  ;  Occupation 
of  Xew  York  h;,/  the  British  (1889);  Military 
Hospitals  at  Bethlehem  and  Lititz  (1896)': 
Franklin  as  a  Genealogist  (1899);  The  Stale 
House  in  Philadelphia  in  177 't  (1900):  and 
Moravian  Immigration  to  Pennsylrania  J73.'i-G7 
(1896). 

JORDAN,  .TCLES  (1850—).  An  American 
musician,  bom  in  Willimantic,  Conn.  He  studied 
singing  willi  William  Shakespeare  in  London, 
and  Sbriglia  in  Paris.  Upon  his  return  to  Amer- 
ica he  became  choirmaster  of  Grace  Church, 
Providence;  and,  upon  its  foundation,  in  1880. 
conductor  of  the  Arion  Club.  As  a  tenor  soloist, 
conductor,  or  teacher,  he  was  equally  successful. 
He  created  the  role  of  Faust  in  Berlioz's  Damnj- 
tion  de  Faust  at  its  initial  .\nierican  performance 
in  1880.  His  compositions  include  some  excellent 
and  popular  songs;  the  cantata.  The  yight  Ser- 
rice,  for  soli,  chorus,  and  orchestra;  the  ballad 
"Barbara   Frietchie,"  etc. 

JORDAN,  zhor'dUx'.  ;Marie  Exnemoxd  Ca- 
MILLE  (1838 — ).  A  French  mathematician,  born 
at  Lyons.  He  entered  the  Paris  School  of  Mines 
in  1857.  and  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
sciences  in  1860.  his  theses  being:  (1)  Sur  le 
nombre  des  valeurs  des  fonctions;    (2)    Sur  les 
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feriodes  des  fonctions  inverses  des  intigrales  des 
diljfcrentklUs  alychriqxus  (ISUO).  The  uext  year 
lie  was  made  engineer  of  mines,  and  in  1885  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  chief  engineer.  From 
1872  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  teaching  of 
mathematics.  In  1870  he  was  made  professor  of 
analysis  at  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  in  1883  he 
succeeded  Liouville  in  the  chair  of  mathematics 
at  the  College  de  France.  In  1881  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  the 
place  of  Jlichel  Chasles.  Jordan  is  one  of  the 
most  noted  of  French  mathematicians,  and  has 
gained  a  wide  reputation  on  account  of  his  dis- 
coveries in  geometry  and  analysis.  He  has  ap- 
plied himself  especially  to  the  theory  of  sub- 
stitutions, and  has  made  important  applications 
of  this  theory  to  algebraic  and  linear  differential 
equations.  He  is  recognized  in  France  as  one  of 
the  greatest  teachers  of  the  H-dimensional  geom- 
etry. The  results  of  iiis  investigations  have  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  memoirs  to  the  number  of 
more  than  a  hundred,  published  chiedy  in  the 
Journal  fiir  Mathematik ;  Annali  di  Uatcmatica  ; 
LiouiiUc's  Journal:  Mathematische  Annalen; 
Comptes  Rendus :  and  the  Journal  de  I'Ecole 
Poll/technique.  Besides  these  contributions  he 
lia.s  published  two  works:  Thcorie  des  substitu- 
iions  et  des  eiiuations  algehriques  (1870)  ;  Cours 
d'analif^e  de  I'Eeole  Polytechnique  (3  vols.,  1882- 
«7;  2d'ed.  1803-95). 

JORDAN,  yor'dan.  Rudolf  (1810-87).  A 
iiemian  genre  paintei-,  born  in  Berlin,  where  he 
became  a  pupil  of  Wach.  He  then  studied  from 
nature  in  the  island  of  Riigen.  and  having  won 
success  with  his  first  picture.  "Interior  of  Pilot's 
Home"  (1831.  now  owned  by  the  German  Em- 
peror), went  to  Diisseldorf  in  1833  to  continue 
his  studies  at  the  Academy  under  Schadow  and 
Karl  Sohn.  and  made  his  mark  with  "An  Offer 
of  Marriage  in  Heligoland"  ( 1834,  Xational  Gal- 
lery. Berlin).  Frequent  journeys  to  the  coasts  of 
Holland.  Belgium,  and  France  furnished  him 
v."ith  the  subjects  for  the  clever  delineations  from 
•the  life  of  fishermen  and  sailors,  to  which  there- 
after he  devoted  his  brush  almost  exclusively, 
<lepicting  it  with  poetic  conception  and  equal  skill 
■en  its  humorous  and  serious  sides.  Out  of  the 
great  number  of  these  characteristic  scenes,  sev- 
■eral  of  which  became  widely  kno«-n  through  re- 
productions, may  be  mentioned:  "Return  of  the 
Pilots"  (1836):"  "Boat-Hawsing  in  Xormandv" 
(1843)  ;  "The  Pilot's  Death"  (185(5)  ;  "Old  Jlen's 
Home  on  the  Coast  of  Holland"  (18641:  and 
'•The  Widow's  Comfort"  (1866),  all  in  the  Xa- 
tional  Gallery.  Berlin ;  "Shipwreck  on  the  Coast 
of  Xormandv"  (1848.  Dresden  Gallery).  "Soup 
for  the  Sick."  and  "The  First  Child"  (1862).  Diis- 
.seldorf  Gallery:  "First  Visit  After  the  Wedding" 
( 1861 ) ,  and  "Soup-Day  at  a  French  Convent" 
(1868).  Leipzig  iluseinn.  His  pictures  of  popu- 
lar life  in  Italy,  which  he  visited  in  1877-78,  are 
less  satisfactory-.  He  did  e.Kcellent  work  in  water- 
colors  and  was  also  favorably  known  as  an  illus- 
trator and  etcher.  He  was  professor  at  the  Diis- 
seldorf Academy,  and  received  the  great  gold 
medal  at  the  Berlin  Exhibition  in  1886. 

JOR'DAN,  T^o^rAS  (1810-05).  An  American 
soldier  and  journalist,  born  in  the  Luray  Valley 
in  Virginia.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1840 
in  the  same  class  with  Sherman  and  Thomas; 
«erved  in  the  Seminole  and  Mexican  wars:  and 
in  1861  resisned  to  enter  the  Confederate  army. 
He  commanded  the  forces  at  the  first  battle  of 


Bull  Run  until  the  arrival  of  Beauregard,  whose 
chief  of  staff  iie  became.  After  .Shiloh  he  was 
promoted  lo  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and 
after  service  with  Bragg  returned  lo  Beaure- 
gard's staff,  and  was  active  in  the  defense  of 
Charleston.  In  1869  he  joined  the  Cuban  revolu- 
tionists, was  made  their  chief  commander,  and 
won  the  battle  o{  Guaimaro,  but  resigned  soon 
afterwards.  He  edited  the  Memphis  Appeal  (1866 
to  1869),  and  wrote,  with  J.  B.  Pryor,  The  Cam- 
paigns of  Lieutenant-General  Forrest  (1868). 
Upon  his  return  to  New  York  he  became  editor  of 
the  Financial  and  Mining  Record.  He  wrote  a 
valuable  criticism  of  the  Confederate  war  policy 
for  Harper's  Magazine   (1865). 

JORDAN,  yor'dan,  Wiluelm  (1819-1004).  A 
German  pcpct.  He  was  born  at  Insterburg,  East 
Prussia:  studied  from  1838  to  1842  at  Kiinigs- 
berg;  became  an  exponent  of  liberalism  and  of  the 
Yoimg  Hegelian  philosophy  and  published  two 
books  of  poems,  Irdisehe  Phantasicn  (1842)  and 
Schaum  (1846).  Banished  from  Saxony  by  rea- 
son of  his  radical  tendencies  in  politics  and  re- 
ligion, he  went  to  Berlin,  and  in  1848  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  National  Assembly  at  Frank- 
fort. He  was  subsequently  secretary  of  the  naval 
board  in  the  short-lived  Imperial  ilinistry 
(1848),  and  held  other  offices.  His  best-known 
works  are  his  two  epics — Demiurgos  (1852-54), 
deeply  metaphysical  and  rather  an  exposition  of 
the  Voung  Hegelian  philosophic  system  than  a 
true  epic,  and  Xihcluuge  (1868-74).  in  which  he 
sought  to  revive  both  the  matter  and  manner  of 
ancient  Germanic  poetry.  As  a  wandering  rhap- 
sodi-st  Jordan  recited  this  epic  with  great  success 
in  Europe  and  America.  He  wrote  some  other 
volumes — criticism,  poetry,  and  prose  fiction. 
Consult  Schiffner,  Wilhelm  Jordan  (Frankfort, 
1889). 

JORDANES,  jor-d;"i'nez.  A  historian  of  the 
sixth  century,  formerly  erroneously  called  Jor- 
nandes.  He  was  probably  an  Alan  and  a  na- 
tive of  Lower  Mcesia.  In  his  early  years  he 
was  .secretarj'  to  one  of  the  rulers  of  the  Alans; 
later  he  became  a  monk,  and  possibly  a  bishop. 
The  work  by  which  he  has  become  famous  is  his 
De  Rehus  (leiicis,  usually  called  Getica,  written 
about  the  year  5.52,  while  he  was  living  in  or 
near  Ravenna.  This  is  very  little  more  than  a 
condensation  of  the  Gothic  History  of  Cassiodorus 
(q.v.) .  But  as  the  latter  has  been  lost,  the  Getica 
of  .Jordanes  is  of  prime  importance  for  the  early 
history  of  the  Goths.  Moreover,  his  work  has 
preserved  many  German  legends  and  is  also  of 
some  importance  for  philologists.  The  second 
work  which  he  wrote,  a  summary  of  Roman  his- 
tory, named  De  Summa  Temporum  rel  Origine 
Actihusque  Gentis  Romanorum.  usually  called 
Romana,  is  of  little  value.  Of  the  numerous  edi- 
tions of  both  works  the  best  is  by  Mommsen,  in 
the  Monurnenta  Germanicr  Uistorica.  Auctores  An- 
iiquissimi.  vol.  v.  (Berlin.  1882).  Consult: 
Mommsen's  introduction  :  Hodgkin's  discussion  in 
vol.  i.  of  his  Itah/  and  Tier  Invaders  (Oxford, 
1880);  Pottliast.  ' /{i/i/io^ftecn  Historica  Medii 
.Evi   (2d  ed..  Berlin,  1896). 

JORDA'NTJS,  Nemorarits,  also  called  .Torda- 
Ni's  DE  Saxoxia  (?-1236).  A  mathematician 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  born  at  Borgentreich, 
Diocese  of  Paderborn.  He  studied  at  Paris, 
where  he  gained  a  great  reputation,  and  in  1220 
was  elected  to  succeed  Saint  Dominic.    With  the 
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exception  of  Leonardo  of  Pisa,  Jordanus  is  the 
only  learned  man  of  tlie  Latin  West  in  llie  iliddle 
Ages  «lio  deserved  the  name  of  niatliematician, 
and  his  immediate  inlluence  was  much  greater 
than  tliat  of  liis  Italian  contemporary.  His  mathe- 
matical writings  served  as  a  basis  for  teaching 
in  the  various  universities  of  the  iliddle  Ages 
and  Renaissance.  The  most  important  of  his 
published  writings  are:  Arithnictiru  Drmuiislratti 
(14!I0);  Al(/ut  it  limits  Uciitotislratiis  (1534):  Dc 
J'uiiderHiiis  (1.533)  ;  Jonluni  Opiisciiluiii  de  Pon- 
derositatc  (15(i5)  ;  De  yumcrix  Datis  (published 
by  Treutlein  in  the  Abhandlungcn  zitr  tleschichte 
der  Matlieiiiutik,  1879)  ;  Jordani  Xemorarii  Oeo- 
tnetria  rel  de  Triangulis  Libri  IV,  (1887). 

JORG,  yerK,  Joiiaxn  Christian  Gottfbied 
( 177SI-l.S5(i).  A  German  physician,  born  at  Prii- 
del,  and  educated  at  Leipzig,  where  in  1810  he 
was  made  professor  of  midwifery.  He  did  nnieh 
to  improve  this  branch  of  medicine,  especially  by 
the  invention  of  mechanical  aids  and  by  a  new 
system  of  Cs-sarean  section,  gastro-clytrotomy.  In 
general  he  sought  milder  nietliods.  both  in  ob- 
stetrics and  orthojjcdy.  Jiirg  wrote:  IJundbiich 
der  Kruiikheiten  des  TT'cibcs  (3d  ed.  1831); 
Handbuch  der  Cebiirtshilfe  (3d  ed.  1833)  ;  Hand- 
buch  zum  Erkennen  und  Ueilen  der  Kindcrh-ranlc- 
heiten  (2d  ed.  1836)  ;  and  Lclirbuch  der  Hebam- 
menkunst   (5th  ed.  1855). 

JORG,  Joseph  Edmund  (1819-1901).  A  Ba- 
varian Ultramontane  politician.  He  was  born  at 
Immenstadt ;  studied  law.  historj-,  and  theology 
at  Munich ;  entered  the  Bureau  of  Archives  in 
1847;  Decanie  in  1852  editor  of  the  Historisch- 
politiselie  liliilter,  and  in  1805  a  member  of 
the  Second  Bavarian  Chamber.  He  published: 
Deutsehlaiid  in  der  Jlcroliitioiisperiodc  lo22-2(> 
(1850);  Gesehichte  den  Protestatitismiis  in 
seiner  neuesten  Entiiyiekelung  (1857)  ;  Oeschichtc 
der  socialpolitischen  Parteien  in  Deutschland 
(18G7). 

JORGENSEN.  vor'gen-scn,  Jokgex  (1779- 
1830).  A  Dariisli  adventurer.  In  1809  he  auda- 
ciously seized  upon  the  government  of  Iceland, 
looted  the  treasury,  and  with  an  'army  of  eight 
men'  ruled  the  island  for  six  weeks,  until  driven 
out  by  the  ea|itain  of  an  English  sloop.  He  went 
to  England,  was  tried  and  found  guilty  on  a 
charge  of  robbery,  and  was  sent  to  Botany  Bay, 
where  he  died. 

JORIS,  yo'ris,  or  JORISZOON,  yo'ris-zon, 
David  (c. 1501-56).  An  Anabaptist  leader,  horn 
cither  at  (xhent  or  Bruges.  He  was  apprenticed  to 
a  glass-painter,  and  soon  displayed  great  aptitude 
in  the  work.  To  perfect  himself  in  the  art.  he 
visited  Belgium,  France,  and  England.  Returning 
to  Holland,  he  settled  at  Delft,  practicing  his 
trade  (1524)  ;  but  in  1528  he  began  to  display 
unusual  religious  zeal  against  Roman  Cathol- 
icism, and,  while  a  procession  on  Ascension 
Day  was  passing  in  Delft,  he  stopped  the 
priests,  accused  them  of  deceiving  the  people  by 
false  teachings,  and  reproached  them  for  wor- 
shiping images  and  pictures.  He  was  arrested 
and  banished  for  three  years.  Abandoning  the 
common  principles  of  the  Reformation,  he  became 
an  adherent  of  Aniibaptist  views.  At  first  he  did 
not  identify  himself  with  the  sect,  on  account  of 
their  disorderly  conduct  and  their  doctrine  of 
i:sing  the  sword  to  establish  their  authority;  but 
in  1534  he  fully  joined  them  by  rebaptism.  He 
was  consecrated  as  Bishop  of  Delft  by  Dammas, 


Ubbo,  and  others.  His  inlluence  was  very  great 
and  his  followers  numerous.  The  Anabaptist 
leaders,  jealous  of  his  success,  openly  disavowed 
him.  IJut  at  the  convocation  of  Anabaptists  in 
1536  .Joris  fearlessly  declared  himself  a  divinely 
appointed  leader,  and  soon  afterwards  issued  a 
pamphlet  calling  all  parties  to  a  peaceful  union. 
The  leaders  were  still  more  provoked;  and  most  of 
the  Anabaptists  forsook  him.  Those  who  adhered 
to  him  took  the  name  of  .lorists  or  l);ividists.  He 
profes.sed  to  have  visions  and  revelations,  and  in- 
terpreted the  persecutions  to  which  his  followers 
were  subjected  as  proofs  of  the  divine  favor.  At 
Delft,  Haarlem,  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Leyden, 
and  other  cities,  many  sutlered  death  for  their 
adhereiice  to  him.  His  own  mother  died  on  the 
scall'old,  a  martyr  to  the  doctrines  which  her  son 
was  propagating  (February,  153H).  He  kept  up 
his  wandering  life  till  1544,  when,  tlie  voluntary 
gifts  of  his  followers  rendering  him  independent, 
he  altered  his  life  com|ilctely.  In  Basid  in 
August  of  tliat  year  appeared  a  man  by  the  name 
of  John  of  Bruges.  He  was  wealthy,  a  eomnnini- 
cant  in  the  Reformed  Church,  and  had  come  there 
with  his  family.  He  was  highly  esteemed  for 
his  wealth  and  his  virtues,  and  died  peace- 
fully, August  2.5,  1550.  This  was  David  Joris. 
For  three  years  his  secret  was  kept.  Tlien  his  son- 
in-law.  Nicholas  Blesdyk,  a  reformed  preacher, 
but  an  avaricious  and  un|)rincipled  man,  who  had 
been  his  disciple,  revealed  the  identity  of  John 
of  Bruges  with  David  Joris.  The  clergj'  and  uni- 
versity declared  his  opinions  heretical,  and  his 
body  was  dug  up  and  burned.  The  sect,  wliicli 
.loris  had  secretly  communicated  with  while 
living  in  Basel,  survived  his  death  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  circulated  his  writings,  .loris  was  a 
thorough  mystic,  and  believed  that  he  had  divine 
visions.  He  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and  held  strange  views  concerning  Christ.  He  be- 
lieved that  he  was  to  establish  internally  and  ex- 
ternally the  eternal  kingdom  of  Christ,  which 
before  was  the  kingdom  of  Christ  only  internally. 
He  denied  the  doctrine  of  future  judgment  and 
the  existence  of  angels.  He  held  that  the  body 
only  was  defiled  by  sin.  Of  his  250  books  and 
1000  letters,  the  most  important  is  the  Book  of 
Miraelcs.  under  tlie  title  of  ^yonderboeek.  In  it 
he  adopts  the  idea  of  .loiichim  of  Floris  (q.v. ), 
of  three  dis])cnsations.  For  a  complete  account 
of  his  life  and  works,  consult  Xippold's  articles 
in  Zeifxchrift  fiir  Theolnriie.  1803,  1864,  1808:  for 
a  bibliogra]ihy  of  his  writings.  Van  der  Linde 
(The  Hague,  1807).    See  Davidists. 

JORIS,  yo'rez,  PlO  (1843—).  An  Italian 
genre  and  landscape  painter,  born  in  Rome,  where 
he  studied  at  Saint  Luke's  Aeidemy  from  1856 
to  1864.  and  imdcr  Fortuny.  but  owed  his  develop- 
ment more  especially  to  the  influence  of  that  mas- 
ter. He  traveled  extensively  in  fiermany.  France. 
England,  and  Spain,  and  depicts  life  and  nature 
with  eipial  felicity  of  conception  and  coloristic 
splendor.  Xotable  specimens  of  his  art  are:  "Sun- 
day ilorning  Before  the  Porta  del  Popolo  in  Rome"' 
(gold  medal,  JIunich.  1869)  ;  "Baptism  in  Isehia" 
(1878)  ;  '-Flight  of  Pope  Eugene  IV."  (1833,  Na- 
tional Callery.  Romel  ;  and  "Church  Festival  in 
St.  Peter's,  Rome"  ( 1901 ) .  He  became  prominent 
also  as  an  artist  in  water-colors;  was  made  presi- 
dent of  the  Soeiet;1  d'Acquarellisti  in  Rome,  and 
honorary-  member  of  the  Societt-  Beige  des  Aqua- 
reHistes.  Several  orders  and  other  marks  of  dis- 
tinction were  bestowed  upon  him,  and  between 
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1878  and  1881  his  works  were  awarded  no  fewer 
than  twelve  medals. 

JOKISTS.     See  Davidists. 

JOK'KINS.  In  Dickens's  David  Copperfield, 
the  solt-hearted  partner  of  ilr.  Spenlow.  The 
latter,  in  his  intercourse  with  clients,  paints  Jer- 
kins as  a  rigid  taskmaster,  and  so  throws  the 
responsibility  for  tlie  firm's  acts  on  him. 

JOR'TIN,  John  (1698-1770).  A  Church  of 
England  prelate.  He  was  born  in  London,  Octo- 
ber 23,  1098.  His  father  was  a  French  Protestant 
of  Brittany,  having  come  to  England  on  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Xantes.  The  son  was  edu- 
cated at  Charterhouse  and  at  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  taking  his  first  degree  in  1719.  soon 
became  a  fellow  of  the  college,  and  graduated  as 
Jl.A.  in  1722.  While  at  Cambridge  he  published 
a  small  volume  of  Latin  poems,  entitled  Lusus 
Poetici,  regarded  as  worthy  of  a  high  place  among 
modern  Latin  verses.  He  was  presented  with  a 
living  in  Cambridgeshire  ( 1727  ) ,  but  removed 
to  London,  where  he  became  an  admired  preacher. 
He  was  rector  of  Eastwell  in  Kent  (1737),  and 
Saint  Dunstan's-in-the-East  (1751):  became  in 
1726  the  domestic  chaplain  of  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, rector  of  Kensington,  London,  and  a  pre- 
bend in  the  Church  of  St.  Paul's  (1762).  In 
1764  he  was  made  Archdeacon  of  London.  He 
died  September  5,  1770.  His  most  important 
works  were:  Remarks  on  Ecdesiastical  Histori/ 
(1751-54;  new  edition  bv  TroUope.  1846)  ;  Life 
of  Erasmus  (1758-60:  new  edition  1808)  ;  Tracts. 
Philological,  Critical,  and  Miscellaneous  (1790). 
He  wrote  also  criticisms  on  Spenser,  ililton,  Til- 
lotson.  Cardinal  Pole.  Seneca,  and  others.  Con- 
sult his  Life,  by  Trollope   (London,  1846). 

JORXILLO,  B-O-Too'lyd.  A  volcanic  mountain 
in  the  State  of  Michoacan,  Mexico,  situated  70 
miles  southwest  of  Jlorelia.  the  capital  of  the 
State.  It  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin, 
having  risen  from  the  surrounding  plain  as  a 
result  of  the  earthquake  of  September  29.  1759. 
Besides  Jorullo,  there  sprang  up  five  other  vol- 
canic cones  and  a  large  number  of  small  cones, 
which  were  still  active  at  the  time  of  the  visit 
of  Humboldt  in  1803.  The  surrounding  region 
is  covered  with  lava-fields  and  scattered  volcanic 
rocks,  showing  evidence  of  the  extent  of  the  erup- 
tion, and  near  the  cone  are  a  number  of  hot 
springs.  The  height  of  .Jorullo  above  the  sea  is 
42G5  feet ;  it  is  now  dormant. 

JOSE,  Ho-sa',  PoEMA  DE  (Sp.,  poem  of  Jo- 
seph). A  Spanish  poem  belonging  to  the  class  of 
documents  called  aljamiados.  i.e.  works  written 
in  the  Spanish  language,  but  with  Arabic  char- 
acters. Through  a  hieratical  impulse,  or  merely 
as  a  result  of  a  rooted  attachment  to  the  alpha- 
betical signs  of  their  ancestral  speech,  certain 
of  the  Moors,  when  composing  in  Spanish, 
adapted  the  Arabic  signs  to  the  purpose,  and 
avoided  the  use  of  the  Roman  characters.  The 
Jose  is  the  most  interesting  work  of  the  kind. 
It  seems  to  have  been  written  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  possibly  on  Aragonese  territory,  if 
we  may  judge  by  some  dialect  forms  found  in  it. 
It  tells  the  story  nf  the  selling  of  .Joseph  by  his 
brethren  and  of  his  life  in  Egypt,  intermingling 
with  the  narrative  elements  of  Mohammedan  tra- 
dition. In  form  it  is  modeled  upon  the  old  Spanish 
poems,  i.e.  it  is  in  quatrains  of  twelve-syllabled 
or  fourteen-syllabled  lines,  with  a  single  rhvme  in 
the  quatrain.     From  the  phonetic  point  of  view 


this  work,  like  others  of  its  kind,  has  a  certain 
value,  since  the  adaptation  of  the  Arabic  alphabet 
to  Spanish  sounds  all'ords  a  possible  clew  to  the 
real  nature  of  those  sounds  at  the  time  in  ques- 
tion. Consult  Morf's  ed.  of  the  Jose  (Leipzig, 
1883)  ;  the  Litteralurhlatt  fiir  germanische  und 
romanische  Philologie,  vol.  xi.,  pp.  34ff. ;  Ford, 
"The  Old  Spanish  Sibilants,"  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Studies  and  Xotes  in  Ph  ilology  and  Literature- 
(Boston.  1900)  :  Menendez  Pidal,  Poema  de 
Yucuf  (Madrid,  1902). 

JOSEF'FY,  Rafael  (1853—).  An  Hunga- 
rian-American pianist,  composer,  and  teacher, 
born  at  Miskolcz.  Hungary.  He  was  edu- 
cated mainly  under  Moseheles  at  the  Leipzig 
Conservatory,  but  studied  subsequently  under 
Tausig  at  Berlin.  About  1880  he  established  him- 
self in  Xew  York,  and  afterwards  came  to  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  teachers  and 
concert  virtuosos  in  his  adopted  country.  Before 
coming  to  America  he  had  won  for  himself  a  high 
reputation  as  an  interpreter  of  Chopin,  and,  after 
some  very  successful  concert  tours  throughout 
Germany  and  Austria,  had  made  a  place  for  him- 
self in  the  musical  life  of  Vienna,  in  which  city 
he  had  taken  up  his  residence.  He  published  up- 
ward of  a  score  of  piano  compositions,  which 
are  marked  by  delicacy  and  charm  of  musical 
phrasing.  For  many  years  Josefl'y  was  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  Xational  Conservatory  of 
Music,  Xew  York.  His  playing  has  been  charac- 
terized as  possessing  great  delicacy,  charm  of 
touch,  facility  of  execution,  and  exquisite  finish. 

JO'SEPH  (Heb.  Yoseph,  he  increases,  per- 
haps an  abbreviation  of  Yoseph  'El,  God  in- 
creases ) .  The  son  of  Jacob  and  Rachel  ( Gen.  xxx. 
22-24),  eponym  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph.  The  story 
of  Joseph  is  given  with  much  detail  in  the  last 
fourteen  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  He 
is  represented  as  the  favored  son  of  his  father; 
for  this  reason  and  because  of  his  own  boyish 
arrogance  in  consequence  of  it,  he  gains  -the 
ill-will  of  his  brethren.  Taking  advantage  of  a 
favorable  opportunity,  they  decide  to  kill  him. 
but  ultimately  think  better  of  their  purpose  and 
sell  him  into  slavery  instead.  He  is  taken  to 
Egjpt  and  becomes  the  slave  of  Potiphar,  an 
officer  of  Pharaoh.  Resisting  the  advances  of 
Potiphar's  wife,  he  gains  her  enmity  and  is  put 
in  jjrison  on  a  false  accusation  by  her.  His  skill 
in  interpreting  dreams  secures  his  release  and 
brings  him  into  favor  with  Phara6h.  He  saves 
Egj'pt  in  a  time  of  famine  and  becomes  the  high- 
est official  in  the  land.  The  famine  extends  to 
Palestine,  and  .Joseph's  brethren  come  to  Egypt  for 
provisions.  A  reconciliation  follows,  and  .Jacob 
and  all  his  family  remove  to  Egjpt  and  take  up 
their  residence  in  the  land  of  Goshen. 

The  critical  scholars  think  that  the  story  of 
Joseph,  like  those  of  Abraham.  Isaac,  and  .Jacob, 
is  a  combination  of  two  sources,  the  Y'ahwistic 
and  Elohistic  narratives.  ( See  Eloiiist  axd  Yah- 
wiST.)  The  combination  represents  the  welding 
together  of  a  much  larger  number  of  elements 
than  in  any  of  the  other  narratives  in  Genesis. 
In  the  minds  of  both  writers  (,T  and  E).  .Joseph 
is  the  representative  of  the  northern  kingdom  of 
Israel,  and  the  importance  assigned  to  him  in- 
dicates a  northern  origin  of  these  stories.  This 
is  particularly  evidenf  in  those  portions  of  the- 
composite  narrative  which  belong  to  K  (a  north- 
ern writer) ,  and.  while  .J  (a  .Judean  writcrl  also 
must   admit   the   superiority   to   be   accorded  to. 
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Joiseph  over  other  tribes  represented  as  liis  bretli- 
reii,  he  saves  his  national  pride  hy  according  to 
his  own  tribe,  Judah,  as  favorable  a  posilion  as 
possible  hy  the  side  of  Joseph.  It  is  Judah  who, 
according  to  J,  proposes  saving  Joseph  from  the 
jealuusy  i)f  liis  indlliers,  whereas  according  to  E 
it  is  Kcuben{  a  nortlicrn  clan)   who  intervenes. 

Four  elements  are  distinguished  in  the  story  of 
Joseph:  (1)  Xorthcru  traditiuns,  reliecting  tlie 
rivalry  between  various  tribes  which  (or  some 
of  which)  formed  parts  of  the  later  Hebrew  con- 
federation; (2)  recollections  of  the  sojourn  of 
certain  Hebrew  elans  in  EgT,'pt,  subsequently  en- 
larged into  the  tradition  whicli  brought  all  the 
twelve  clans  into  Egypt;  (3)  an  Egyptian  folk- 
tale of  a  faithful  servant  wrongfully  accused  by 
his  master ;  ( 4 )  a  story  of  a  Hebrew  who  rose 
to  a  high  otiicial  position  in  Egypt.  Approach- 
ing the  story  of  Joseph  from  this  point  of  view, 
its  component  parts  become  tolerably  clear. 
Joseph  is  the  favorite  son  of  Jacob,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  patriarch's  favorite  wife,  Rachel.  He 
belongs  to  Shechcm  (the  chief  sanctuary  in  the 
northern  kingdom)  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
Jacob  belongs  to  Bethel  and  Abraham  to  Hebron. 
He  rouses  the  jealousy  of  his  brothers,  according 
to  J,  because  of  a  garment  with  sleeves  (befitting 
one  of  superior  rank)  given  to  him  by  Jacob; 
according  to  E,  because  of  his  dreams,  whicli  be- 
tokened future  greatness  and  sU])criority  over  his 
brothers.  The  result  is  that  the  brothers  decide 
to  kill  him,  but  are  persuaded  by  Reuben  (ac- 
cording to  E)  or  by  Judah  (according  to  J)  to 
spare  his  life.  According  to  the  northern  ver- 
sion, he  is  found  by  -Midianites  in  a  cistern  and 
carried  to  Egj'pt ;  according  to  the  southern  ver- 
.sion,  he  is  sold  by  his  brothers  to  Ishmaelites, 
and  in  this  way  is  carried  down  to  Eg;\'pt.  In 
this  incident  two  factors  are  distinguished:  (a) 
the  story  of  .Joseph's  superiority,  and(b)  the  story 
of  his  humiliation  by  his  brothers.  The  former 
reflects  the  natural  pride  of  the  northern  writer, 
the  'latter  embraces  a  recollection  of  a  combina- 
tion of  a  number  of  tribes  against  one  wliicli  had 
become  too  powerful.  In  actual  Hebrew  history, 
there  is  no  tribe  of  .loseph.  but  instead  we  have 
two  clans,  Ephraim  and  ilanasseh  (qq.v. ),  who 
are  the  main  props  of  the  northern  kingdom  and 
who  are  represented  in  tradition  as  the  sons  of 
Joseph.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  a  .Joseph 
tribe,  after  being  large  enough  to  produce  two 
offshoots,  aroused  such  opposition  and  fear  be- 
cause of  growing  power  as  to  lead  to  a  combina- 
tion which  succeeded  in  driving  this  dangerous 
tribe  from  its  territory.  Such  an  event  is  just 
what  we  encounter  among  .Arabic  clans.  The 
story  of  Joseph  in  Egi-pt  contains  again  two  ele- 
ments: (a)  tradition  of  the  sojourn  of  some  of 
the  Hebrew  tribes  in  Goshen  (q.v. ),  combined 
with  (b)  two  stories  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Hebrews.  That  some  of  the  tribes  afterwards 
forming  part  of  the  confederation  of  the  Bene 
Israel  came  at  one  time  to  Egypt,  in  connection 
either  with  a  Semitic  invasion  of  the  land  of  the 
Nile,  or  in  connection  with  that  steady  process 
leading  Semitic  nomads  to  make  more  or  less 
permanent  settlements  on  the  frontier  districts  of 
Egypt,  is  hardly  open  to  doubt,  as  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  equally  certain  that  not  all  of  the 
tribes  came  into  this  region.  The  pragmatic 
method  of  history-writing  which  prevails  in  Gene- 
sis (as  in  the  whole  Pentateuch,  or  rather  Octa- 
teuch)    represents  the  Bene  Israel  as  forming  a 


unit  from  time  immemorial  and  hence  the  popular 
tradition  is  so  modilied  as  to  bring  all  tlie 
Hebrew  tribes  into  Egypt  and  to  bring  them  out 
again  in  a  body  under  the  leadcrsliip  of  .Moses. 
Besides  Joseph,  the  tribes  of  Simeon,  Reuben,  and 
Levi  ap]iear  to  have  g(;ne  to  Kgypt  and.  as  it 
would  seem,  Joseph  and  Levi  disappeared  llierc, 
for  we  hear  nothing  of  .Joseph  after  tlu>  Kxodus, 
and  the  tribe  of  Levi  in  the  I'entatcucbal  codes  is 
something  quite  diti'erent  from  the  original  tribe 
of  l.<'vi.  (.See  LEVITE.S.)  Of  the  two  'Egyptian' 
stories  told  of  Joseph  one  rs  a  folk-talc,  prol>ably 
of  Egyptian  origin,  the  other  embodies  a  renunis- 
cence  based  ujion  an  actual  occurrence.  The  folk- 
tale is  that  of  a  faithf\il  servant  intrusted  by  his 
master  w  ith  the  care  of  liis  h(Uiscbold  and  who  re- 
sists the  temptations  oll'ered  by  the  faithless  wife 
of  the  master.  The  servant  is  wrongfully  accused 
and  thrown  into  jirison.  The  sc(piel  of  the  story 
in  its  original  form  no  doubt  told  of  the  proof  that 
was  forthcoming,  establishing  the  innocence  of 
the  servant,  his  reward  for  his  fidelity  and  hon- 
esty and  the  punishment  of  the  bad  wife.  This 
story,  the  Egy])tian  parallel  to  which  exists  in 
the  so-called  Talc  of  Ticu  Urothers  (consiilt 
Petrie,  Egyptian  'J'tih-s,  Lon<loii.  189.5-1)9) ,  is  at- 
tached to  .Joseph  as  a  favorite  character  of 
northern  Hebrew  legend.  It  is  a  species  of 
ilidrash  very  much  of  the  order  of  the  stories 
found  in  the  Jewish  Jlidrashim  to  illustrate  .\bra- 
ham's  piety  or  Moses"  faith.  Instead,  however, 
of  presenting  the  story  with  its  original  sequel,  it 
is  attached  to  another  tale  about  a  foreigner  who 
ro.se  to  a  position  of  great  eminence  at  the 
Egyptian  Court,  and  who  manifested  his  wisdom 
and  devotion  to  the  interest  of  his  royal  master 
in  various  waj's.  The  period  to  which  this  in- 
cident belongs  can  no  longer  be  determined. 
From  the  Tell  el-Amarna  tablets  we  learn  that  in 
the  fifteenth  century  B.C.  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  Semites  to  hold  high  positions  in  Eg^'plian 
domains;  and  it  has  therefore  been  supposed  that 
it  was  at  the  jjeriod  of  P>g;vptian  supremacy  over 
Palestine,  wdien  the  relations  ln'tween  Egyptians 
and  .Semites  were  naturally  quite  close,  tliat  the 
Hebrew  vizier  lived,  the  memory  of  whose  re- 
markable career  was  thus  preserved.  This  story, 
too,  is  attached  to  .Joseph  as  a  familiar  subject  of 
legend  and  an  appropriate  ])ersonage  of  whom  it 
could  be  told,  and,  being  combined  with  the  folk- 
lore tale,  becomes  another  incident  in  the  life  of 
one  and  the  same  person. 

The  visit  of  .Joseph's  brothers,  with  its  dra- 
matic incidents,  and  the  emigration  of  .Jacob  and 
his  sons  and  their  families  into  Eg;\'pt,  may  be 
due  to  the  pragmatic  historical  scheme  of  the 
Old  Testament  writers;  while  the  meeting  be- 
tween .Jacob  and  .Joseph,  and  .Jacob's  interview 
with  Pharaoh,  from  this  point  of  view,  are  an- 
other specimen  of  early  .Jewish  Midrash.  There 
remains  the  scene  at  the  death  of  Jacob  (xlviii. 
1.5-20)  when  Joseph  brings  his  two  sons  to 
his  father,  who.  in  Idessing  them,  gives  Ephraim, 
although  the  younger,  the  ]ireference  over  Manas- 
seh.  This  touch  is  due  to  the  pride  of  the  Eph- 
raimitic  writer  who  in  this  way  justifies  the 
greater  prominence  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
the  tribe  Of  Ephraim  obtained  in  the  northern 
kingdom.  Joseph  dies  in  Egyjit.  which  may  be 
taken  perhaps  as  another  indication  that  the  tribe 
actually  never  left  Egj'pt.  Tlie  name  of  .Joseph, 
however,  survives  largely  through  the  northern 
clans,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and  in  the  local 
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legendary  tales  gradually  assumes  almost  the 
same  position  as  Israel  until,  with  the  prophets, 
'house  of  .Joseph'  becomes  synonymous  with  the 
house  of  Israel,  and  the  terms  "house  of  .Joseph' 
and  'house  of  Jacob'  embrace  the  Hebrews  as  a 
body.  For  the  results  of  critical  investigation 
legarding  Joseph,  consult  the  commentaries  on 
Genesis  of  Gunkel,  Holzinger,  and  Dillmann,  and 
the  Hebrew  histories  of  Stade,  Guthe,  Piepen- 
bring,  Kittel.  and  Wellhausen. 

JOSEPH.  Husband  of  JIary,  and  the  reputed 
fatlier  of  .Jesus  (Luke  iii.  23;  iv.  22;  John  i.  45; 
vi.  42).  He  was  probably  a  carpenter  (JIatt.  xiii. 
55),  although  'sou  of  the  carpenter'  may  mean 
no  more  tluin  'carpenter,'  and  is  not  alluded  to 
in  the  Xcw  Testament  outside  of  the  Gospels  of 
Luke,  ilattliew,  and  .lohn.  The  earliest  Gospel, 
ilark,  is  silent  about  him.  The  chief  sources  of 
information  (apart  from  the  Apocryphal  Gos- 
pels) are  the  two  independent  traditions  of  the 
infancy  of  Jesus,  prefixed  to  the  first  and  third 
Gospel,  respectively.  In  addition  to  the  well- 
known  material  there  preserved,  Luke  alone  (ii. 
22,  33 )  records  that  'Joseph  and  his  mother' 
brought  the  child  Jesus  to  .Jerusalem  to  present 
him  to  the  Lord,  in  accordance  with  the  Law  of 
Jloses:  and  that,  when  .Jesus  was  a  bo\"  of  twelve, 
His  parents  (ii.  41),  following  their  annual  cus- 
tom, went  with  Him  to  the  Passover  feast  in 
Jerusalem.  From  this  point  on,  .Joseph  passes 
out  of  the  clear  light  of  history.  That  he  died 
before  the  public  ministry  of  .Jesus  began  is  only 
an  inference  from  JIark  iii.  20  sqq. ;  vi.  3;  John 
xix.  26  sqq. 

JOSEPH  OF  Arimathea.  The  disciple  of 
Jesus  who  provided  for  His  burial.  Arimathea 
was  probably  the  village  of  Ramathaim,  near 
Lydda  (cf.  I.  Mac.  xi,  34),  Joseph  is  mentioned 
in  the  Xew  Testament  only  in  connection  with  the 
entombment  of  .Jesus,  The  Four  Evangelists 
record  in  general  agreement  that  .Joseph  came  to 
Pilate  and  asked  for  the  body  of  .Jesus,  and  that 
the  body,  after  it  had  been  prepared  for  burial, 
was  placed  in  a  new  tomb,  Mark  calls  .Joseph  a 
'noble  councilor'  (which  may  mean  simply,  a 
man  of  noble  rank)  ;  suggests  his  courage  in 
making  the  daring  request  of  the  Procurator; 
and  states  that  he  was  waiting  for  the  kingdom 
of  God.  ilatthew  does  not  call  him  a  councilor, 
but  says  that  he  was  rich  and  had  become  a 
disciple.  Luke  interprets  'councilor'  to  mean 
that  .Joseph  was  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrin,  and 
adds  that  he  was  a  good  and  just  man,  and  that 
he  had  not  assented  to  the  action  of  the 
Sanhedrin.  John  qualifies  Matthew's  remark 
about  discipleship  by  observing  that  he  was  a  dis- 
ciple in  secret  only,  for  fear  of  the  .Jews;  and 
then  adds  significantly  that  it  was  Nicodemus 
who  brought  the  myrrh  and  aloes  (xix.  39)  and 
that  he  assisted  .Joseph  in  the  preparations  for 
entombment.  These  diff'erences  in  the  accounts 
have  been  thought  to  indicate  that  John  combines 
two  originallv  different  traditions,  one  that  .Jesus 
■was  buried  by  Joseph,  a  man  of  noble  rank, 
wealthy,  and  owner  of  a  tomb  near  Jerusalem ; 
the  other  that  it  was  Nicodemus,  a  well-knowTi 
Pharisee,  friendly,  however,  to  .Jesus,  a  member 
ot  the  Sanhedrin,  who  buried  Him.  The  difi'er- 
ences.  however,  do  not  definitely  prove  the  hypo- 
thesis. According  to  tradition.  .Joseph  went  as 
missionary  to  Gaul  and  Britain  and  built  the 
first  Christian  oratory  in  the  latter  country  on 
the  site  of  Glastonbury. 


JOSEPH  THE  Carpenter,  History  of.  See 
Apocrypha,  Xew  Testament. 

JOSEPH,  (ler.  proii.  ycVzef,  I.  (1G7S-1711). 
Holy  Roman  Emperor  from  1705  to  1711.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Emperor  Leopold  I.  and  was  born 
at  Vienna,  July  26,  1678,  He  was  crowned  King 
of  Hungary  in  16S7  and  King  of  the  Romans  in 
1600,  He  succeeded  his  father  as  Emperor  and 
ruler  of  the  Hapsburg  dominions  on  ilay  5, 
1705.  His  accession  infused  new  energj-  into 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  France,  which 
on  the  part  of  the  Imperialists  had  been  carried 
on  with  some  dilatoriness,  (See  War  of  the 
tSpanish  t^ucccssion.  under  .SuccES.siox  Wabs.) 
His  ambition  was  directed  toward  the  extension 
of  the  Austrian  power  in  Italy  and  Bavaria ;  of 
the  latter  the  victories  of  Marlborough  and  Eu- 
gene made  him  the  master,  but  his  plan  to  bring 
the  Electorate  of  Bavaria  under  the  Austrian 
Crown  failed  on  accoiuit  of  the  opposition  of  the 
other  German  sovereigns.  He  was  engaged  in 
a  long  war  with  his  Hungarian  subjects,  led  by 
Rakoczy,  which  was  terminated  immediately  after 
the  death  of  the  Emperor.  Joseph  was  powerful 
enough  to  impose  his  will  upon  the  Pope,  whom 
he  foi'ced  in  1709  to  acknowledge  his  brother 
Charles  as  King  of  Spain.  The  influence  of  the 
Prince  of  Salm,  who  had  the  charge  of  his  educa- 
tion, and  his  subsequent  connection  with  Prince 
Eugene,  led  Joseph  to  embrace  opinions  much 
more  liberal  than  those  which  had  generally  pre- 
vailed in  his  family,  and  he  granted  privileges 
to  the  Protestants  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
which  had  been  refused  by  his  predecessors.  He 
also  conchided  a  treaty  in  1706  with  Cliarles  XII. 
of  Sweden,  by  which  he  granted  religious  liberty 
to  the  Protestants  of  Silesia,  and  restored  to 
them  over  200  churches  which  had  been  taken 
from  them  by  the  Jesuits.  He  was  fond  of  courtly 
ceremonial,  but  in  his  personal  relation  was  mild 
and  affable.  He  sought  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  peasantry  in  his  dominions  by  relieving 
them  from  some  of  their  feudal  burdens.  Con- 
sult Herchenhahn.  Geschichte  der  Regierung 
Kaisers  Josephs  1.    (2  vols.,   Leipzig,    1786-89). 

JOSEPH  II.  (1741-90).  Holy  Roman  Em- 
peror from  1765  to  1790.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  I.,  of  the  House  of  Lorraine,  and 
Maria  Theresa,  sovereign  of  the  Austrian  domin- 
ions and  Queen  of  Hungary,  and  was  born  at 
Vienna.  March  13,  1741,  at  a  time  when  his 
mother's  fortunes  were  in  their  lowest  state  of 
depression.  He  early  gave  proof  of  excellent 
abilities.  He  was  elected  King  of  the  Romans  in 
1764.  and  JIaria  Theresa  associated  him  with 
herself  in  the  government  of  the  Austrian  States: 
but  for  some  time  his  actual  share  in  it  amounted 
to  little  more  than  the  chief  command  of  the 
army.  In  1765  he  succeeded  his  father  as  Holy 
Roman  Emperor.  On  the  death  of  Maria  Theresa, 
in  1780,  he  inherited  all  her  dignities  and  power. 
.Joseph  II.  was  a  zealous  reformer,  having  im- 
bibed, like  Frederick  the  Great,  the  principles  of 
philosophy  which  prevailed  in  that  age.  but  he 
worked  unwisely,  depending  too  much  upon  the 
exercise  of  authority.  Deeply  concerned  for  the 
welfare  of  his  subjects,  the  Emperor  set  to  work 
to  abolish  privilege  and  oppression  throughout 
his  dominions.  He  was  the  typical  'benevolent 
despot'  of  the  age,  and  he  sought  to  impose  his 
reforms  by  force  of  his  autocratic  will,  without 
considering  the  expediency  of  many  of  his  radical 
measures  and  in  total  disregard  of  the  sentiments 
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of  tliose  whom  supposedly  hif  reforms  were  to 
benelit.  As  it  was,  he  sueceedeil  for  the  {greater 
part  in  antagonizin";;  his  suhjccts  in  HuiiHary,  in 
Bohemia,  and  in  tlie  Xetlierlands,  and  was  com- 
pelled repeatedly  to  revoke  many  of  his  im- 
Jiortant  measures  of  reform.  Not  the  least  of  his 
Idunders  was  his  attemi)t  to  merge  tlie  heteroge- 
neous nationalities  of  his  realms  into  a  central- 
ized State.  Nevertheless  he  ccmtrihuted  immensely 
to  the  permanent  imjirovement  of  the  administra- 
tion and  the  system  of  taxation,  and  did  much  to 
develop  commerce  and  industry.  His  liheral  views 
in  matters  ecclesiastical  aroused  the  hitter  hostil- 
ity of  the  elergj-.  As  soon  as  he  found  liimself  in 
full  possession  of  the  govermncnt  of  Austria,  he 
proceeded  to  declare  himself  independent  of  the 
Pope  and  to  prohihit  the  puhlication  of  any  new 
Papal  hulls  in  his  dominions  without  his  placet 
regium.  The  further  puhlication  of  the  bulls  Uni- 
genitus  and  In  cocna  Domini  was  also  prohibited. 
Besides  this  he  suppressed  no  fewer  than  700  eon- 
vents,  reduced  the  number  of  the  regular  clergy 
from  63,000  to  27.000,  prohibited  Papal  dispensa- 
tions as  to  marriage,  and  on  Octxiher  1.3,  17S1, 
published  the  celebrated  Edict  of  Toleration,  by 
which  he  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion to  the  Protestants  and  the  adherents  of  the 
Greek  faith  in  his  dominions.  Pope  Pius  VI. 
thought  to  change  this  policy  by  a  personal  inter- 
view with  the  Emperor,  and  for  that  purpose 
made  a  visit  to  Vienna  in  1782;  but,  although  he 
was  quite  unsuccessful  in  his  object,  he  carried 
away  with  him  the  conviction  that  the  people 
were  utterly  unprepared  for  the  reforms  which 
their  sovereign  sought  to  accomplish,  a  conviction 
the  correctness  of  which  the  event  abundantly 
proved.  In  1788-89  Joseph  II.,  in  alliance  with 
Russia,  engaged  in  a  war  with  Turkey,  in  which 
he  was  iuisuccessf\il :  and  the  vexation  caused 
by  this,  and  by  the  revolt  in  the  Netherlands 
(1780-90),  occasioned  by  the  abolition  of  the 
.'incient  Constitution  of  Brabant,  hastened  his 
death,  which  took  place  February  20,  1790.  Con- 
sult: Gross-Hofflnger,  Lehcns-  unrl  Rcgierungs- 
gcschichte  Josephs  II.  (4  vols.,  Stuttgart,  183.5- 
37 )  ;  Ameth,  Joseph  IT.  und  Leopold  von  Tosainn  : 
ihr  lirirfwrchsel,  J7S1-90  (Vienna,  1870)  ;  Brun- 
ner,  Jo.teph  II.  (Freiburg,  188.5)  :  Schlitter,  Pius 
XL  nnd  Joseph  II.   (Vienna,  1894). 

JOSEPH,  Father.  A  popular  name  for  Fran- 
cois Leclerc  du  Tremblay  ( 1.577-1G38) .  the 
private  secretary  and  confidant  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu.  He  was  bom  in  Paris  of  a  distin- 
guished family,  and  was  originally  a  soldier,  but 
left  the  army  in  1.599  and  became  a  Capuchin 
friar.  After  some  time  Father  Joseph,  as  he  was 
palled,  attracted  the  attention  of  Richelieu,  and 
in  IGll  became  his  secretaiy.  He  was  intrusted 
by  Richelieu  witli  the  management  of  his  secret 
diplomacy,  and  was  frequently  sent  on  import<Tnt 
missions  abroad.  So  great  was  his  influence  with 
the  Cardinal,  and  so  well  reeognizcd  his  power, 
that  he  was  known  by  the  sobriquet  of  'His  Gray 
Eminence,'  in  contradistinction  to  the  title  of 
Richelieu.  Religious  zeal  actuated  his  entire 
official  life,  and  the  conversion  and  dissemination 
of  the  principles  of  the  Church  were  the  objects 
most  dear  to  him.  In  pursuance  of  these  objects 
he  lent  his  aid  to  the  forcible  conversion  of 
French  Protestants,  and  also  sent  missionaries  to 
India  and  Canada,  while  he  earnestly  advocated 
a  crusade  against  the  Turks.  A  priest  of  ascetic 
habits,  but  of  fiery  enthusiasm,  he  was  also  a 


statesman  of  broad  views  and  comprehensive 
knowledge,  and  one  of  the  shrewdest  and  most 
able  diplomats  of  his  time.  His  death  took  place 
at  Kuel,  December  18,  1()38.  A  series  of  memoirs 
of  his  time  of  which  he  is  the  author  is  deposited 
in  the  r>ilp|ioth6que  Nationale  in  Paris,  but  tlie 
volumes  have  never  been  |)ublished,  though  sup- 
posed to  contain  inijiortant  matter  for  the  history 
of  Louis  XIII. 's  reign.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  Le  Ttirciiid,  a  Latin  jjoem,  and  of  several  po- 
litical and  religious  tracts.  Consult:  Richard, 
Vie  du  pere  Joseph  (Paris.  1702)  ;  Fagniez,  Le 
pere  Joseph  et  Richelieu,  l.'i<)7-1638{l'arU.  1894). 
JOSEPH,  Prayer  of.  An  apocryphal  work 
belonging  to  the  Old  Testament  Pseude|ugrapha. 
now  known  only  from  old  lists  of  apocryphal 
books  and  some  quotations  in  Origen.  who  seems 
to  have  esteemed  it  highly.  The  work  was  of 
ilewish  origin.  Why  it  was  called  the  Prayer 
of  .Joseph  is  uncertain,  since  in  Origen's  quota- 
tions .Jacob,  not  .Joseph,  is  the  speaker.  It  was 
apparently  of  prophetic  or  apocalyptic  character, 
dealing  largely  with  matters  concerning  angels 
and  their  respective  ranks  and  the  secrets  of  the 
future.  Since  Jacob  speaks  of  himself  as  the 
first  bom  of  all  living  creatures,  some  have 
supposed  that  the  book  originated  in  the  desire 
to  counteract  the  claims  of  tjhristians  in  refer- 
ence to  Jesus,  by  representing  the  patriarchs  as 
of  equal  honor  and  rank.  Consult  Schfirer.  //is- 
iort/  of  the  Jeicish  People  in  the  Time  of  Jesus 
Christ,  vol.  il.  ( Eng.  trans..  New  York,  188.5-91). 

JOSEPH  AN'DREWS.  A  novel  liy  Henry 
Fielding  (1742).  Begun  as  a  satire  on  Richard- 
son's Pamela,  whose  brother  the  hero  is,  it 
turned  out  an  excellent  story,  giving  the  ad- 
ventures and  trials  of  .Joseph.  ,a  footman.  The 
leading  character  is  Parson  Adams,  a  country 
clergyman,  simple,  kindly,  and  genuine. 

JOSEPH  BAR'SABBAS.  The  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  the  place  among  the  Twelve  made 
vacant  by  the  death  of  .Judas  Iscariot.  He  is  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament  only  in  Acts  i.  2.3. 
His  Roman  name,  .Justus,  is  clear,  but  his  .Jewish 
name,  Barsabbas,  perhaps  son  of  Sheba  or  son  of 
the  Sabbath,  is  of  doubtful  etymologj*.  Beyond 
the  fact  that  he  nuist  have  been  a  discii^le  of 
Jesus  from  the  Baptism  to  the  Ascension,  in  or- 
der to  be  eligible  to  the  Twelve  (Acts  i.  21-22), 
we  know  nothing.  Later  tradition,  however, 
makes  him  one  of  the  Seventy  or  Seventv-two 
( Luke  X.  1 ) . 


JOSEPH  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM, 
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fro'driK  vil'helm,  I'rince  of  Saxe-llildliurgliauscn 
(1702-87).  An  Avistrian  general.  He  entered 
the  service  in  1719;  became  a  Catholic  in  1727; 
and  fought  bravely  in  Italy  and  on  the  Rhine 
(1734-35).  In  173G  he  put  down  an  insurrection 
of  the  Croats,  and  he  served  against  the  Turks 
until  1739.  During  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Suc- 
cession he  had  charge  of  the  defensive  forces 
in  the  interior  of  the  Empire.  In  17.57  he  was 
put  in  command  to  act  with  the  French  under 
Soubise ;  was  defeated  at  Rossbach,  and  retired 
from  the  service. 

JOSEPHINE,  zhiVzfl'fen'  (Fr.  Josephine), 
Marie  Rose  ( 17(i3-]814) .  Empress  of  the  French 
and  first  wife  of  Napoleon  I.  She  was  born  June 
23,  1763,  at  Trois  Ilets,  in  the  island  of  Jlar- 
tinique,  her  father,  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie,  being 
captain  of  the  port  of  Saint-Pierre.  When  about 
fifteen  years  of  age  she  went  to  France,  and  in 
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fultillment  of  an  early  betrothal  she  married 
tlif  \'icomte  de  Beauharnais,  of  which  marriage 
were  born  Eug&ne,  Viceroy  of  Italy,  and  Hor- 
tcnse,  yueen  of  Holland,  mother  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  111.  Josephine's  husband  was  executed 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  1794,  and  she  her- 
self barely  escaped  a  like  fate  through  the  efforts 
of  iladanie  Tallien,  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre. 
.She  was  married,  March  9,  179G,  to  Xapoleon 
Bonaparte,  and  accompanied  him  during  a  part 
of  his  Italian  campaign.  Their  union  was  marked 
by  few  quarrels,  anct  seemed  destined  to  be  a 
happy  one.  At  ilalmaison.  and  afterwards  at  the 
Luxembourg  and  at  the  Tuileries,  Josephine  at- 
tracted round  her  the  most  brilliant  society  of 
Prance,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  in- 
crease of  her  husband's  power.  She  regarded  hi.^ 
exaltation  to  the  throne,  however,  with  fear,  and 
from  the  day  of  her  becoming  Empress  (1804) 
seemed  to  dread  that  ambitious  political  motives 
might  lead  him  to  seek  the  dissolution  of  a 
marriage  which  had  proved  unfruitful.  The 
marriage  was  in  fact  finally  dissolved  December 
16.  1809.  and  in  the  following  year  NajKileon 
married  ilaria  Louisa  of  Austria.  Josephine  re- 
tained the  title  of  Empress,  corresponded  with 
Bonaparte,  and  took  the  keenest  interest  in  his 
doings.  Slie  died  at  ilahnaison  before  his  final 
defeat.  May  20.  1814.  Consult:  Aubenas,  His- 
toire  de  Vimpcratrice  Josephine  (2  vols..  Paris, 
1859)  ;  Madame  de  Remusat,  Menioires  (2  vols., 
Paris,  1879-80,  and  English  translation,  1880)  ; 
"Welschinger,  Le  divorce  de' Napoleon  I.  (Paris, 
1889)  ;  Inibert  de  Saint  Amand,  Citizeness  Bona- 
parte, the  ^yife  of  the  First  Consul;  id.,  The 
f.'otirt  of  the  Empress  Josephine  (Eng.  trans., 
New  York.  1890)  :  Ober,  Josephine,  Empress  of 
the  French    (London,   1901). 

JOSE'PHUS,  FLA\^TJS  (37-?).  A  celebrated 
Jewish  historian.  He  was  born  at  .Jerusalem  in  the 
year  a.d.  .37.  of  both  royal  and  sacerdotal  lineage, 
being  descended,  on  the  mother's  side,  from  the 
line  of  Asmonean  princes,  while  his  father,  Mat- 
thias, officiated  as  a  priest  in  the  first  of  the 
twenty-four  courses.  He  received  a  good  educa- 
tion, and  became  familiar  with  both  Hebrew  and 
Greek  literature.  Having  attended  the  lecturer 
at  the  paramount  religious  schools  of  his  time — 
'sects,'  as  he  terms  them — he  withdrew  into  the 
desert,  to  a  man  whom  he  calls  Banos,  and  who 
is  conjectured  to  have  been  either  a  follower  of 
John  the  Baptist  or  an  Essene.  Three  years  later 
he  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  henceforth  be- 
longed to  the  Pharisees.  At  the  age  of  tweuty-si-^ 
he  was  chosen  delegate  to  Nero.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  great  war  between  the  Jews  and 
Romans  Josephus  was  appointed  governor  of 
Galilee.  Here  he  displayed  valor  and  pru- 
dence :  but  the  advance  of  the  Roman  gen- 
eral Vespasian  (67)  made  resistance  hopeless. 
The  city  of  .lotapata.  into  which  Josephus 
had  thrown  himselif,  was  taken  after  a  despe- 
rate resistance  of  forty-seven  days.  Along 
with  some  others  he  concealed  himself  in  a 
cavern,  but  his  hiding-place  was  discovered,  and 
being  brought  before  Vespasian,  he  would  have 
been  sent  to  Xcro.  had  he  not — according  to  his 
own  account,  for  .Josephus  is  his  own  and  his  sole 
biographer — prophesied  that  his  captor  would  yet 
beconie  Emperor  of  Rome.  Xevertheless.  he  was 
kept  in  a  sort  of  easy  imprisonment  for  about 
three  years.  It  was  then  that  he  adopted  the 
Latinized  name  by  which  he  is  known.    Josephus 


was  present  in  the  Roman  army  at  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus,  and  after  the  iall  ot  the 
city  (70)  was  instrumental  in  saving  the  lives 
of  some  of  his  relatives.  After  this  he  appears 
to  have  resided  in  Rome,  and  to  have  devoted 
himself  to  literary  studies.  The  exact  period  of 
his  death  is  not  ascertained.  All  we  know  is  that 
he  survived  Herod  Agrippa  II..  who  died  in  100. 
His  works  are:  History  of  the  Jewish  ll'or,  in 
7  books,  written  both  in  Hebrew  and  Greek 
(the  Heljrew  version  no  longer  extant)  ;  Jewish 
Antiquities,  in  20  books,  containing  the  history 
of  his  countr^anen  from  the  earliest  times  down 
to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Xero;  an  Apology  of 
the  Jews  against  Apion,  valuable  chiefly  for  its 
extracts  from  old  historical  writers;  and  an 
Autohiography,  which  may  be  considered  supple- 
mentary to  the  Antiquities.  The  other  works 
attributed  to  him  are  not  believed  to  be  genuine. 
.Josephus  in  the  main  was  honest  and  veracious; 
he  had  a  sincere  liking  for  his  countrymen,  and 
rather  more  pride  and  enthusiasm  in  the  old 
national  history  than  he  could  well  justify;  but 
the  hopelessness  of  attempting  to  withstand  the 
enormous  power  of  the  Romans,  and  an  aversion 
to  martyrdom,  caused  him  to  side  with  the  enemy 
— perhaps  in  the  faint  hope  of  being  thus  of  some 
use  to  the  national  cause.  The  influence  of  Greek 
philosophy  and  learning  is  visible  in  all  his  writ- 
ings, and,  as  far  as  biblical  history  is  concerned, 
infused  into  it  a  tone  of  rationalism.  He'  speaks 
of  Moses  as  a  human  rather  than  a  divinely 
inspired  law-giver;  he  doubts  the  miracle  in  the 
crossing  of  the  Red  Sea.  the  swallowing  of  Jonah 
by  the  whale,  and.  generally  speaking,  whatever 
is  calculated  to  teach  that  there  was  a  special 
miraculous  Providence  at  work  on  behalf  of  the 
chosen  people.  His  style  is  easy  and  elegant, 
and  Josephus  has  often  been  called  the  Greek 
Livy.  Tlie  editio  prineeps  of  the  Greek 
text  appeared  at  Basel  (Froben)  in  1544.  Since 
then  the  most  important  edition  (with  notes) 
is  that  of  B.  X"^iese  (7  vols..  Berlin.  1885-95; 
the  text  alone,  6  vols.,  1885-95).  Consult:  Biir- 
wald,  Topographisch-historisches  Lexicon  zii  den 
Schriflen  des  Josephus  (Leipzig,  1879)  ;  Olitzki, 
Flavius  Josephus  und  die  BaJacha  (Leipzig, 
1886)  ;  Destinon.  Die  Qucllen  des<  Flavins  Jose- 
phus (Kiel,  1882)  ;  Krenkel.  Josephus  und 
Lukas  (Leipzig,  1894)  :  Schmidt,  De  Flarii  Jo- 
sephi  Elocutione  (Leipzig,  1894)  ;  Driiner,  Untcr- 
suchungen  iiber  Josephus  (Marburg,  1897). 
The  best  known  version  in  English  is  by  W. 
Whiston  (London.  1737),  revised  by  A.  Ti. 
Shilleto,  in  Bohn's  Library  (London,  1888-89.  5 
vols.)  ;  especially  valuable  is  the  translation  ol 
the  Jewish  ^Var  and  the  Autohiography  by  K. 
Traill   (London.'  1862). 

JOSH  BILLINGS.  The  nom-de-plume  of  the 
American  humorist  Henry  W.  Shaw  (q.v.). 

JOSH'UA  (Heb.  Yehdshu'n,  Yahweh  is  deliv- 
erance). The  leader  of  the  Israelites  in  the  con- 
quest of  the  land  of  Canaan.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Xun.  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim 
(Xum.  xi.  28:  xiii.  8).  He  is  represented  as 
having  led  the  fight  against  the  .\malckites  in  the 
desert  (Ex.  xvii.  8-13) .  was  sent  by  Moses  amonar 
the  spies  that  went  into  Canaan  (Xum.  xiii.  8), 
and  was  appointed  by  !Moses  to  be  his  successor 
(Deut.  xxxi.  23).  Under  his  leadei-ship  Israel 
crossed  the  .Jordan  and  conquered  the  Holy  Land, 
and  he  assigned   the   territories   to  the  various 
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tribes  (Joshua  i.-xxiv.).  He  is  said  to  have  died 
at  the  age  of  110  (Joshua  xxiv.  2!)). 

Tliis  ac-coiiiit  of  Josliua,  according  to  the  critics, 
is  written  from  the  point  of  view  whidi  regards 
the  conquest  of  Canaan  as  the  fullillnient  of  a 
promise  made  by  Yaliweh  in  the  days  of  Moses; 
it  is  not  justifiable,  liowever,  to  regard  Josliua 
as  an  entirely  legendaiy  character.  In  the  united 
movements  of  the  clans  forming  the  Hebrew 
confederacy,  leaders  naturally  arose,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  question  that  a  leader  by  tlie 
name  of  Joshua  existed  and  by  liis  deeds  aided 
the  movement  which  brought  the  Hebrews  into 
possession  of  the  lands  to  tlie  west  of  tlie  .Jordan. 
At  the  same  time  legend  and  dimmed  tradition 
are  thought  to  have  dealt  generously  with  the 
historical  element  in  the  Joshua  story.  The  long 
process  involved  in  the  conquest  is  pictured  as 
though  it  tflok  place  in  the  days  of  .Joshua  and 
through  the  efforts  of  the  popular  hero.  It  is 
likely  that  he  captured  Jericho,  but  the  other 
deeds  ascribed  to  him  belong  to  later  periods. 
The  supposed  distribution  of  the  lands  among 
the  tribes  merely  reflects  the  geographical  i)Osi- 
tion  of  the  clans  at  a  certain  period  after  the 
conquest,  probably  in  the  ninth  centurj'  li.c. 

JOSHUA,  Book  of.  The  first  of  tlie  four  his- 
torical books  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  forming  w^ith 
.Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings  the  division  known 
in  the  Jewish  canon  as  the  Former  Prophets. 
j\s  a  matter  of  fact.  .Joshua  is  a  direct  continua- 
tion of  Deuteronomy,  and  it  has  therefore  become 
customaiy  among  scholars  to  groip  the  first  six 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  together  under  the 
name  Hexateuch  (q.v. ).  These  six  books  form 
part  of  a  great  historical  compilation,  beginning 
with  Genesis  and  ending  with  Kings.  The  Book 
of  Joshua  is  mainly  occupied  with  the  narrative 
of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  and  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Hebrew  clans  in  the  newly  gained 
territory.  Because  of  the  prominence  which  is 
assigned  to  Joshua  in  the  book,  the  tradition 
arose  which  made  him  the  author.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  historical  narrative  in  Joshua  is  in 
the  main  the  work  of  the  writer  designated  as 
JE,  who,  living  probably  in  the  seventh  een- 
turj'  B.C.,  compiled  from  two  sources,  known  as 
the  Yahwistic  and  Elohistic  histories  (see 
Elohist  and  Yajiwi.st),  a  narrative  extending 
from  the  Creation  to  the  death  of  .Joshua;  this 
compilation  was  siibsequently  combined  with  the 
various  codes  and  the  priestly  history  produced 
in  the  post-exilic  period,  and  further  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  historical  compilations  of  a 
composite  character,  bringing  the  history  down 
to  the  destniction  of  Jerusalem.  The  Book  of 
Joshua,  therefore,  in  its  present  shape  repre- 
sents a  redaction  several  centuries  later  even 
than  the  compilation  known  as  JE. 

The  contents  of  the  book  may  be  summarized 
as  follows:  (a)  Chaps,  i.-xii..  crossing  of  the 
Jordan:  capture  of  .Jericho;  advance  to  Ai;  the 
ruse  of  the  Gibconites  to  save  themselves  from 
destruction;  the  subjugation  of  the  south;  cam- 
paign against  the  King  of  Hazor  and  allies;  con- 
quest of  the  north;  and  summary  of  results, 
(b)  Chaps,  xiii.-xxiv..  distribution  of  the  land 
to  the  trans-.Jordanic  tribes,  to  Caleb.  .Tudah, 
Ephraim.  apd  ]\[anassch;  survey  and  allotment 
to  the  remaining  tribes;  Joshua's  inheritance; 
designation  of  cities  of  refuge;  I>evitical  cities; 
dismissal  of  trans-.Jordanic  divisions  of  the  con- 
federation; final  exhortations  of  Joshua;  assem- 


bly   and    covenanting   at    Shechem;    death    and 
burial  of  Joshua. 

in  the  first  half  (chaps,  i.-xii.)  we  have  al- 
most exclusively  the  narrative  of  JE  with  but 
a  few  fragments  belonging  to  the  priestly  his- 
lorj'.  The  second  half  is  more  composite  in 
character,  and  in  chaps,  xx.-xxii.  (designation 
of  cities  of  refuge  and  Levitical  cities)  we  have 
chieily  the  priestly  narrative;  but.  on  the  whole, 
even  in  this  second  half,  the  older  compilation 
JE  predominates.  It  has  also  bei'U  oliscrvcd  by 
critics  that  there  are  two  variant  trailitions  of 
the  conquest  embodied  in  the  book,  one  according 
to  which  the  conquest  wa.s  gradual  and  not  com- 
plete, the  other  representing  it  as  rapidly  and 
completely  carried  out  by  .losliua.  History- 
writing  in  Joshua,  as  in  Samuel  and  Kings,  is 
based  on  the  same  pragmatic  theory  of  the  re- 
lationship of  Yahweh  to  His  people,  and  of  the 
jiromise  made  to  Abraham  and  Moses  regarding 
the  possession  of  Canaan  and  the  future  great- 
ness of  the  Hebrew  nation.  The  ciin(piest  and 
distribution  is  therefore  regarded  as  an  illus- 
tration of  this  promise  and  its  fullillnient.  For 
all  that,  the  Book  of  Joshua  contains  much 
valuable  historical  material,  whicli  when  prop- 
erly used  throws  light  upon  events  and  con- 
ditions among  the  Hebrews  during  the  two 
centuries  following  the  exodus  from  Egypt.  Con- 
sult the  chapters  on  the  conquest  in  the  Hebrew 
histori(>s  of  Kittel.  Stade,  Wellliausen.  Guthe, 
Renan,  and  Piepenbring:  the  cciiiiiicnlaries  to 
the  Book  of  Joshua  by  Keil.  Dillnianii.  Oettli, 
Steuernagel,  and  Bennett;  also  Buddc.  Uirhter 
und  Josua  (Giessen,  1888)  ;  Albers,  Die  Quvllen- 
herichtc  in  Josua  I.-XXI.  (Bonn.  1S!I1  i  ;  Addis, 
Doeuiiients  of  the  Hexateuch  (London.  1898); 
Carpenter  and  Batersley.  Ttie  Hrxatrueh  (I>on- 
don.  1900)  ;  and  the  Introductions  to  the  Old 
Testament  by  Driver,  Kucncn.  Kautzsch,  Konig, 
and  Cornill. 

JOSI'AH  (Heb.  yd'shimiOhri.  Yahweh  sup- 
ports) (c.039-608  B.C.).  King  of  J\iilah.  He  was 
the  son  of  Anion  and  .Jedidah.  and  is  said  to  have 
succeeded  his  father  at  the  age  of  eight  years 
(II.  Kings  xxii.  1).  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
this  figure  can  be  correct.  Of  the  early  years  of 
his  reign  we  hear  nothing.  The  compiler  of 
Kings  is  chiefly  interested  in  an  important  event 
that  happened  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the 
King's  reign.  According  to  chaps,  xxii.-xxiii., 
the  priest  Hilkiah  found  in  the  Temple  a  book 
of  the  Law  which  he  sent  to  the  King  through 
Shaphan.  the  scribe.  The  King,  upon  learning 
of  the  contents  of  the  book,  is  in  deep  distress 
at  the  religious  practices  of  the  country,  which 
are  in  flagrant  contradiction  to  the  ordinances 
in  the  Law  book.  He  orders  an  assembly  of  the 
elders,  and  in  solemn  convocation  it  is  agreed 
to  abide  in  the  future  by  the  laws  prescribed  in 
the  new  book.  The  narrative  then  goes  on  to 
give  an  account  of  the  radical  religious  refonns 
instituted  by  .Josiah  in  destroying  all  Baal  cults. 
in  removing  the  priests  from  tlie  high  places,  and 
establishing  the  worship  of  Yahweh  in  its  pure 
form,  freed  from  all  foreign  elements.  There  is 
no  longer  question  among  scholars  that  the  Law 
book  'found'  by  Hilkiah  was  the  legal  portion 
of  the  present  book  of  Deuteronomy  (q.v.).  This 
religious  code  was  probably  compiled  either  by 
Hilkiah  or  during  the  reign  of  .Josiah's  predeces- 
sor. .Josiah's  religious  reform  marks  the  end 
of  an  important  epoch  in  the  religious  history  of 
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Israel.  As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  Elijah, 
tlisha,  and  of  such  prophets  as  Amos  and  Hosea, 
two  principles  became  established :  ( 1 )  the  wor- 
ship of  Yahwei  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Canaau- 
itish  Baalim;  (2)  the  centralization  of  Yahweh- 
worship  in  the  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem.  The 
times  seemed  ripe  for  taking  a  decisive  step  in 
the  new  direction,  and  Josiah  favored  the  move- 
ment. A  reaction  set  in  after  Josiah's  death, 
but  the  Yahwist  zealots  had  gained  their  point, 
and  a  new  direction  was  given  to  religious  de- 
velopment among  the  Hebrews.  The  reign  of 
Josiah  seems  to  have  been  a  peaceful  one  until 
the  close,  when  Xecho  II..  King  of  Egj-pt.  thought 
the  time  opportune,  since  Assyria's  fall  was 
imminent,  to  attempt  to  regain  control  of  Syria 
and  Palestine.  Josiah  encountered  the  Egyptian 
forces,  and  met  his  death  on  the  plain  of 
Megiddo  (II.  Kings  xxiii.  29-30).  His  death 
was  regarded  as  a  national  calamity,  and  must 
have  been  particularly  startling  to  the  pious,  who 
felt  that  so  zealous  a  follower  of  Yahweh  was 
certain  of  divine  favor  and  help.  The  religious 
reaction  after  Josiah's  death  against  the  Deu- 
teronomic  reforms  may  have  been  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  the  consternation  that  his  tragic  fate 
aroused,  which  naturally  raised  a  doubt  as  to 
the  correctness  of  the  step  taken  by  him. 

JOSIAH  ALLEN'S  WIFE.  The  nom-de- 
plunie  of  ilarietta  Holley,  and  the  title  of  one  of 
her  humorous  sketches. 

JOSIAS,  yo-ze'as,  Friedbich,  Prince  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  (1737-1815).  An  Austrian  general,  son 
of  Duke  Franz  .Josias  of  Coburg.  He  entered 
the  Austrian  army  in  1756;  sened  in  the  Seven 
Years'  \^ar  and  against  the  Turks  (1788-91), 
commanding  a  battalion  and  winning  the  battle 
of  Martinestye.  He  was  made  field-marshal 
lieutenant  for  his  ser\ices  in  this  campaign,  and 
in  1793  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  the 
Netherlands.  Here  he  was  remarkably  successful 
until  the  battle  of  Fleurus.  which  forced  hira 
to  retire  from  Belgivim  ( 1794 ) .  He  left  the  array 
soon  after  and  lived  in  quiet  at  Coburg.  Con- 
sult Witzleben,  Prinz  Friedrich  Josias  von  Co- 
lurg-Haalfeld  (Berlin,  1859). 

j6sIKA,  yo'shl-ko.  Miklos,  Baron  (1796- 
1865).  An  Hungarian  novelist,  bom  of  a  distin- 
guished family,  April  28.  1796,  at  Torda,  in 
Transylvania.  In  his  youth  he  served  for  some 
time  in  the  Austrian  army,  and  then  for 
many  years  devoted  himself  to  agriculture  and 
studv.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Transvlvanian 
Diet"  in  18.34  and  again  in  1847.  His  first 
works  appeared  in  1834  under  the  title  of  Irnni/ 
(Tendency)  and  Vdzolatok  (Sketches),  and  were 
exceedingly  popular.  From  that  period  till  the 
revolution  in  1848  he  wrote  about  sixty  novels. 
all  of  which  were  published  at  Budapest  and 
most  of  which  have  been  translated  into  Ger- 
man. The  most  important  are:  Abafi  (1836)  ;  Az 
utolso  Bntory  (The  Last  Batorv.  18381  ;  Zriyu/i 
a  kiilto  (The  Poet  Zrinyi.  1840)  ;  .1  Csehek 
Maqi/nrorsztifjban  (The  Bohemians  in  Hungary, 
1840)  ;  and  Josika  Islran  (Stephen  .Tosika — one 
of  the  author's  ancestors — 1847).  Involved  in 
the  Hungarian  revolution,  he  had  to  leave  his 
native  country,  and  afterwards  he  resided  at 
Brussels,  where  he  continued  his  literary  work. 
In  1864  he  removed  to  Dresden,  where  he  died 
in  1865.  Among  his  productions  written  in 
exile  are:    Egy  Magyar  csaldd  a  forradalcnn  alatt 


(A  Hungarian  Family  During  the  Revolution)  ; 
Die  Familie  ilailly,  like  the  foregoing  first  in 
German;  Eszier  (Esther)  ;  and  A  tizegedi  bos- 
zorkdnyok  (The  Witches  of  Szegedin).  JOsika 
was  a  thoroughly  natural  novelist,  and  drew  his 
materials  almost  wholly  from  the  history  of  his 
o^vn  land.  He  has  been  called  the  Walter  Scott 
of  Hungary,  being  the  real  founder  of  the  his- 
torical novel  of  that  country.  Consult  his 
Memoirs.  EmUkirat  (Budapest,  1865),  which  he 
was  writing  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

JOSIP'PON,  Book  of.  A  Hebrew  chronicle, 
written  in  Italy  in  the  tenth  century,  and  giving 
a  history-  of  the  world  from  the  Creation  imtil 
the  overthrow  of  the  second  temple  by  Titus.  It 
claims  to  be  a  translation  of  Josephus.  but  the 
author  employs  the  works  of  other  writers,  some  of 
them  very  late.  Lucian,  Strabo,  and  Saint  .Jerome 
were  among  his  sources,  and  the  book  contain* 
much  extravagant  legend.  The  author  calls  him- 
self .Joseph  ben  Gorion.  The  Jewish  historian 
Graetz  (History  of  the  Jeies,  vol.  iii.,  p.  180) 
holds  that  the  work  was  originally  written  in 
Arabic,  but  this  view  has  not  been  accepted.  The 
look  was  first  published  in  1476  at  ilantua,  and 
during  the  following  centuries  enjoyed  great  pop- 
ularity, several  editions  appearing  besides  trans- 
lations into  Latin  and  German. 

JOSQUIN',  zhos'ka.x',  Depees.     See  Depk^s, 

JOSQUIX. 

JOSS  (a  pidgin-Eng.  corruption  of  Port,  deos, 
from  Lat.  deiis.  god).  A  pidgin-English  term 
which  IS  sometimes  found  in  modem  books  of 
travel,  in  newspapers,  etc.  as  well  as  coUoquiallv 
in  connection  with  Chinese  matters.  It  is  uscl 
for  God,  and  is  also  applied  to  Chinese  idols 
(.Joss),  temples,  and  churches  (.Joss-houses), 
the  gilt  paper  on  which  charms  and  amulets  are 
printed,  or  neatly  wrapped  up  (-Joss-paper),  and 
also  to  the  fragrant  incense  sticks  (.Joss-sticks) 
set  to  burn  before  the  idols.  The  .so-called  'stick' 
is  a  paste  made  of  the  dust  of  various  scented 
woods  held  together  with  clay,  which  in  its  com- 
l)Ustion  serves  as  a  rude  measure  of  time  at 
night.  Joss-pidgin  means  religious  ceremony, 
and  clerr^3^llen  and  priests  are  spoken  of  as  'Joss- 
pidgin  men.' 

JOSSE,  zhos,  ^MoxsiEtTt.  In  Moli&re's 
L'Amour  Medecin,  a  jeweler  who  advises  the 
purcliase  of  jewelry  for  the  cure  of  lovesickness. 
The  reply,  "Vous  etes  orf&vre.  il.  .Josse"  ("Y'ou 
are  a  jeweler,  M.  Josse"),  has  become  a  prover- 
bial expression  for  advice  given  in  one's  own 
interest. 

J0SSEL'5rN',  jos'lin.  .John  (seventeenth  cen- 
tury). The  author  of  one  of  the  earliest  ac- 
counts of  the  English  settlements  in  Xew  Ensr- 
land.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  .Josselyn, 
a  k-night  of  Essex.  England,  where  he  was  bom 
probably  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  His 
brother  Henry  had  sailed  for  Xew  England  as 
the  agent  for  .John  Mason,  the  patentee  of  Xew 
Hampshire,  in  1634,  and  had  continued  in  the 
service  of  ^lason's  successor.  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges.  It  was  at  bis  brother's  solicitation  that 
.John  .Josselyn  visited  Xew  England  in  1638, 
sailing  from  England  late  in  April  of  that  year 
and  arriving  in  Boston  on  .July  2d.  Thence,  after 
calling  upon  .John  Winthrop  and  .John  Cotton,  to 
whom  he  had  letters,  he  proceeded  to  Black  Point, 
Scarborough  (ilaine).  where  his  brother  Henry 
was  stationed.     He  returned  to  England  in  Octo- 
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\>er,  1C39.  It  was  nut,  until  Ui(i3  that  lie  again 
returned  to  New  Enylaml.  He  luund  his  brother 
still  at  Searliurougli.  and  remained  in  Anieriea 
until  Deceniher,  1U71,  traveling  extensively 
through  the  other  settlements  in  New  England, 
and  noting  faets  as  to  their  government,  history, 
social  life,  and  products.  Upon  his  return  to 
England  he  published  his  observations  in  two 
books.  The  first  was  entitled  Xew  England's 
Jiarities  Discovered  in  Birds,  Beasts,  Fihcs,  iSer- 
penis  and  I'ldiits  of  that  Country  (1072,  re- 
printed in  Boston,  1805).  His  second  and  morn 
valuable  book  from  the  historical  point  of  view 
is  An  Account  of  Tiro  Voyages  to  }iew  England, 
wherein  you  have  the  setting  out  of  a  shiji  with 
the  charges  ...  a  description  of  the  coun- 
try, natives  and  creatures  icith  their  mcrehantil 
and  physical  use;  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try, ...  a  large  chronological  table  of  the 
most  remarkable  passages  from  the  first  discovery 
of  the  continent  of  Atnerica  to  the  year  lG~.i 
(London,  1074;  reprinted,  Boston,  1809;  also 
in  Collections  of  the  ilassaehusetts  Historical 
Society  for  1834). 

JOST,  yost,  LSAAK  Makkus  (1793-1800).  A 
German-Hebrew  historian.  He  studied  philology 
at  Gottingen  and  Berlin,  and  was  principal  of 
a  school  in  tlie  latter  city  in  1820-35  and  subse- 
quently of  the  Jewish  lienlsrhulc  at  Frankfort. 
His  principal  works  are:  Gcschiehte  der  Israeli- 
ten  (9  vols.,  1820-29;  to  which  was  added  a 
tenth  volume  in  1849,  entitled  Xeuere  Gcschiehte 
der  Israeliten  von  1815-45)  ;  Allgemeuie  Gc- 
schiehte des  israelitischen  Yolkes  (2  vols..  1831- 
32)  ;  a  translaticm  (into  German)  of  the  Mishnn, 
■with  text  and  eonnnentary  (0  vols.,  1832-34)  : 
and  Gcschiehte  des  Judentums  nnd  seiner  <S'efc- 
ten  (3  vols.,  1857-59).  He  also  edited  a  journal 
entitled  Israelitische  Annalen   (1839-41). 

JOTA,  lU/tk.  A  Spanish  dance  in  a  time, 
•especially  popular  in  Aragon.  It  is  danced  by 
•couples  and  somewhat  resembles  a  waltz,  though 
there  are  many  extempore  variations  of  step.  Its 
rapid,  striking  music  is  furnished  by  mandolins, 
castanets,  and  a  song,  whose  couplets  are  often 
extemporized  and  are  of  a  satirical  or  romantic 
character.  The  jota  is  sometimes  danced  as  a 
solenui  rite  at  funerals. 

JOTTJNHEIM,  yo'toim-htm  (Iccl.,  giants' 
home).  In  Xorse  niythologj-,  a  region  of  cold 
and  darkness,  extending  around  the  rim  of  the 
earth,  the  abode  of  the  fro.st  giants. 

JOTUNN,  yo'twn  (Tcel.,  giant,  devourer) .  In 
Norse  mythology,  a  race  of  giants  and  magicians, 
generally  hostile  to  human  beings,  dwelling  in 
caves  in  .Jotunheim,  and  carrying  on  constant 
■warfare  with  the  powers  of  light.  Originally 
giants  of  the  storm,  they  aie  pictured  as  having 
powder  over  the  forces  of  nature.  They  are  the 
enemies  of  Tlior,  ■who  prevents  their  attempt  to 
storm  heaven. 

JOUBERT,  zlioo'bar',  Bartii£lemy  Catiierin.-j 
(1709-90).  A  French  Revolutionary'  general, 
bom  at  Pont-de-Vaux,  Ain.  Though  educated 
for  the  career  of  an  advocate,  Joubert  en- 
listed aa  a  volunteer  in  1791,  served  in  the 
Army  of  the  Rhine,  and.  four  years  later,  was 
made  a  general  of  brigade  for  lirilliant  service. 
In  the  Italian  campaign  of  1790-97  he  acted 
as  second  in  command  to  Bonaparte,  being  made 
general   of   division.      He   distinguished   himself 


at  the  siege  of  Mantua  and  in  the  battle  ot 
Kivoli,  in  January,  1797;  took  Trent  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  and  led  :i  French  army  of  invasion 
into  Tyrol,  ell'ecting  a  junction  with  Napoleon. 
He  subsequently  eonnnanded  in  Holland  and  on 
the  Khine,  and  in  1798  was  made  head  of  the 
Army  of  Italy.  He  overran  Piedmont  and  forced 
King  Charles  Emmanuel  to  abdicate.  In  June, 
1799,  he  was  made  commamlant  of  Paris,  but 
soon  after  was  sent  to  rejjhue  Moreau  in  Italy, 
where  he  gained  slight  advantages  over  the  com- 
bined Russian  and  Austrian  forces,  but  was  de- 
feated by  Suvarolt  at  Novi,  where  he  fell  mor- 
tally W(ninded,  August  15tli.  His  biography  has 
been  written  by  Chevrier   (2d  ed.,  Paris,  1884). 

JOUBERT,  Jo.sEPH  (1754-1824).  A  note- 
worthy French  philosopher,  born  at  Montignac 
(Perigord).  He  stiulied  at  the  College  of  Tou- 
louse, at  that  time  conducted  by  the  Jesuits,  was 
subse<]uently  assistant  master  in  the  institution, 
and  in  1778  went  to  Paris,  where  he  became  the 
friend  of  Chateaubriand  and  Fontanes.  In  1790- 
92  he  was  justice  of  the  peace  at  Montignac,  and 
in  1809,  at  the  instance  of  Fontanes,  the  grand 
master,  was  appointed  by  Napoleon  a  councilor 
of  the  newly  organized  t'niversit}'  of  Paris.  None 
of  his  works  was  ])ulilished  during  bis  life- 
time. Of  frail  health,  he  lived  at  Paris  and 
at  Villeneuve  in  Burgundy,  constantly  reading 
and  taking  notes;  writing  letters;  and  receiving 
the  inevitable  throng  of  friends  who  came  to  bear 
his  e.Ktraordinary  conversation,  much,  Matthew 
Arnold  observes,  as  Englishmen  (locked  to  hear 
that  of  Coleridge.  In  1838  Chateaubriand  edited 
a  privately  printed  volume  of  fragments,  which 
was  reviewed  by  Sainte-Beuve  in  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  and  which  established  Jouberfs 
fame.  The  best  edition  is  that  by  P.  de  Kaynal, 
entitled,  Pensees ;  precedces  de  sa  corrcspondnnee, 
d'une  notice  sur  sa  vie,  son  caractcre  et  ses  tra- 
vaux  (Paris,  1804).  Consult:  Condamin,  Esi'ai 
sur  les  pensees  et  la  correspondancc  de  Joubert 
(Paris,  1877),  and  the  fine  appreciation  in  Ar- 
nold's Essays  in  Criticism  (London,  1805;  Gth 
ed.  1889). 

JOUBERT,  Petrus  Jacobus  (1831-1900).  A 
Boer  general  ami  politician.  He  was  born  in  the 
Oudsthoorn  district  of  Cape  Colony,  of  Dutch- 
Huguenot  parents,  his  French  ancestor,  .loubert, 
having  emigrated  to  South  Africa  in  1087,  to  es- 
cape religious  persecution  in  France.  After  an 
elementary  education  and  a  youth  spent  in  trading 
expeditions  throughout  South  Africa.  Piet  Joubert, 
as  he  was  called,  settled  in  the  Wakkerstroom  dis- 
trict of  the  South  African  Republic  and  became  a 
prosperous  farmer  and  cattleman.  In  the  early  si.x- 
ties  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Volksraad, 
and  in  1870.  having  already  had  some  experience 
in  legal  work,  he;  was  made  Attorney-General  of 
the  Republic,  and  became  prominent  politically. 
From  that  time  on  he  was  more  or  less  the  politi- 
cal rival  of  Kruger  (q.v. ).  In  1874  Joubert  acted 
as  President  during  the  visit  of  President  Burgers 
to  Europe,  and  his  political  opportunism  earned 
him  the  name  of  'Slim  (or  crafty)  Piet.'  In 
1880,  on  the  outbreak  of  war  with  England,  Jou- 
bert became  commandant-general  of  the  forces 
and  won  the  battles  of  Laing's  Nek.  Ingogo,  and 
Majuba  Hill  (q.v.).  the  last  of  which  closed  the 
war  in  favor  of  the  Boers  in  1881.  In  18S3-84  he 
was  acting  President  during  Kruger's  absence 
in  Europe,  and  in  the  latter  year  he  opposed 
the  plan  of  annexing  Bechtianaland  to  the  Trans- 
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-vaal.  Later  he  favored  a  libei-al  policy  toward 
the  Uitlaiiders  in  tlie  coiintr}-.  He  was  defeated 
by  only  800  votes  in  the  contest  against  Kruger 
for  the  Presidency  in  1893,  but  this  was  the  cul- 
mination of  his  political  greatness,  for  in  1898 
Kruger  had  over  10,000  niajoritj-.  Joubert  was 
the  ablest  of  the  Boer  military  men,  and  to  his 
efl'orts  in  great  measure  was  due  the  fact  that  the 
Transvaal  was  prepared  witli  arms  and  muni- 
tions of  war  when  the  Republic  declared  war 
against  Great  Britain  in  October,  1899.  As  com- 
mandant-general of  the  Boer  forces,  he  began 
the  campaign  in  Xatal,  and  laid  siege  to  the  town 
of  Ladysmith,  showing  remarkable  generalship  as 
long  as  he  remained  in  the  field.  But  early  in 
1900  his  health  broke  down,  and  he  was  forced 
to  retire  to  Pretoria,  where  he  died  Jlarch  27, 
1900.  Joubert  commanded  the  profound  respect 
of  his  enemies  for  his  ability  and  lienor,  but  his 
liberal  views  on  many  points  did  not  commend 
liim  to  the  mass  of  the  Transvaal  Boers,  who  pre- 
ferre<l  Kruger's  conservatism. 

JOUETT,  jou'et,  James  Edward  (1828-1902). 
An  American  naval  officer,  son  of  the  artist 
Jlatthew  Henry  Jouett.  He  was  born  at  Lexing- 
ton, Ky. ;  was  appointed  a  midshipman  in  1841; 
and  served  on  the  Independence,  and  against  slav- 
ers on  the  Decatur.  During  the  Mexican  War  he 
was  stationed  in  southeastern  Texas.  In  1861, 
scon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  he 
entered  Galveston  Bay  with  a  small  detachment 
of  marines,  and  destroyed  the  Royal  Yacht  after 
a  fierce  fight.  He  was  equally  prominent  in  the 
operations  in  Mobile  Bay  under  Farragut  iu 
1864,  and  his  promotion  of  thirty  numbers,  for 
his  services  in  the  capture  of  the  .SV/ma,  was  rec- 
ommended by  Farragut.  .Jouett  became  captain 
in  18G0,  and  commodore  in  1883:  and  in  1885  he 
commanded  the  Xorth  Atlantic  squadron  and 
opened  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Congress  voted 
him  full  pay  for  life;  he  became  a  rear-admiral 
in  1886.  and  soon  afterwards  was  made  president 
of  the  Board  of  Inspection  and  Survev.  He  re- 
tired in  1890. 

JOUETT,  Matthew  Harbls  (1788-1827).  An 
American  painter,  born  in  Mercer  County.  Ky. 
He  was  the  pupil  for  a  short  time  of  Gilbert  Stu- 
art. His  numerous  portraits  include  that  of 
Lafayette  (full  length)  in  the  Capitol  at  Frank- 
fort, Ky. 

JOTJFFKOY,  zhoo'frwa',  Franpois  (1S06- 
82).  A  Frciicb  sculptor,  born  in  Dijon.  Ho  was 
a  pupil  of  tlie  younger  Ramey  and  at  the  Ecole 
des  Bcanx-.\rts  and  won  the  Prix  de  Rome  in 
1832.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Institute  in 
18.57,  and  professor  at  tlie  Ecole  in  1863.  His 
chief  work  is  the  graceful  and  pleasing  "Young 
Girl  Telling  Her  Secret  to  Venus"  (1839).  now 
in  the  Louvre.  Other  statues  include :  "Erigone." 
in  the  Dijon  Museum ;  "Peace  and  War."  over 
one  of  the  gates  at  the  Louvre;  "Lyric  Poetry," 
a  group  on  the  fagade  of  the  Opera ;  and  some 
busts  at  Versailles. 

JOTJFFROY,  Theodore  Simox  (1790-1842). 
A  Freiicli  jiliilosopher.  He  was  born  .July  7.  1796, 
at  Ponfets.  Doubs,  and  studied  philosophy  at  Di- 
jon and  under  Cousin  at  the  Ecole  Normale, 
Paris,  where  at  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  began 
to  teach.  After  many  changes  he  became  in  1838 
librarian  tn  the  University  of  Paris,  which  posi- 
tion he  filled  till  his  death  on  February  4.  1842. 
He  published  translations  of  the  works  of  Reid, 
Vol.  XL— 20. 


and  translated  also  some  of  the  works  of  Du- 
gald  Stewart,  with  notes  and  introductions, 
besides  writing  (Jours  de  droit  naturel  (Paris, 
1834-35),  and  Melanges  philosopliiques  (Paris, 
1833).  Some  of  his  works  appeared  post- 
humously. He  opposed  the  sensualism  of  Con- 
dillae  and  all  tendencies  to  identify  psj-chology 
with  physiologj-;  in  general,  his  position  was 
similar  to  that  of  Cousin  (q.v. ).  Consult:  Tis- 
sot,  "Theodore  Jouffroy,  sa  vie  et  ses  ecrits," 
in  MinioireS'  de  I'acadimie  de  Dijon,  vol.  iii. 
(Dijon,  1875-70). 

JOUFFROY  D'ABBANS,  da'bax',  Cl-VLDe 
Frax^oi.s  DoROTHiiE,  ilarquis  de  (1751-1832). 
An  inventor  and  engineer.  He  was  born  in  France 
in  1751,  and  spent  the  early  portion  of  his  life  in 
the  army.  AMtnessing  the  operation  of  a  fire- 
engine,  he  believed  that  steam  could  be  used  for 
vessels  on  water.  He  made  his  first  attempt  with 
a  small  propeller  on  the  Doubs  in  1776,  but  the 
experiment  was  a  failure.  In  1783  he  made 
another  experiment  on  the  SaOne,  with  more  suc- 
cess; but  for  want  of  pecuniary  means  and  sup- 
port, he  failed  to  prosecute  it.  The  Government 
refusing  him  a  patent,  he  went  to  England,  and 
was  active  in  political  plots, siding  with  the  Bour- 
bons. Returning  to  France,  he  became  acquainted 
with  Fulton,  who  admitted  the  merit  of  the  ex- 
periments. He  received  permission  in  1816  to 
form  a  comjjany,  and  put  his  first  steamer, 
called  Charles  Philippe,  on  the  Seine;  but  the 
attempt  was  unsuccessful.  He  withdrew  to  the 
Hotel  des  Invalides,  and  died  there  of  cholera. 
His  claim  was  acknowledged  by  Arago,  and  In 
1840  by  the  French  Academy.  .Jouffroy  published 
Les  bateaux  a-vapeur,  and  WTOte  for  the  Acad- 
emy ilemoires  sur  les  pompes  a  feu. 

JOUGS,  jugz  (OF.  jouf/.  yoke,  from  Lat.  ju- 
(jum,  yoke;  connected  with  Gk.  ivybv,  zygon,  Skt. 
yuga,  Goth,  juk,  OHG.  joh,  Ger.  Joch,  AS.  geoc, 
Eng.  yoke,  from  Lat.  jungere,  Gk.  feirywcai, 
zeugnynai,  Skt.  yuj,  to  join),  .JuSGS,  or  JoGGS. 
A  form  of  pillory  used  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in 
the  Low  Countries.  It  consisted  of  an  iron  ring, 
or  collar,  fastened  by  a  chain  of  two  or  three 
links  to  a  pillar  cr  wall  in  some  public  place, 
such  as  a  market  cross,  a  prison  door,  a  church 
door,  a  churchjard  gate,  a  tree  beneath  whose 
branches  courts  and  tlie  like  were  held.  The  ring 
or  collar  opened  by  a  hinge  or  joint,  so  as  to 
inclose  the  culprit's  neck,  when  it  was  secured  by 
a  loop,  or  staple,  and  a  padlock.  The  jougs  were 
employed  as  a  punisliment  for  ecclesiastical  as 
well  as  for  minor  civil  offenses  in  the  fifteenth 
to  the  eighteenth  centuries.  Although  they  have 
not  been  in  use  for  the  last  hundred  years,  they 
may  still  be  found  hanging  at  a  few  country 
churches.  The  branks  (q.v.)  were  occasionally 
luing  on  the  same  pillar  with  the  jougs.  See 
Pillory-  :  Stocks. 

JOUXE,  joul  (named  in  honor  of  James  P. 
.Joule).  The  joule  is  the  practical  unit  of  energy 
or  work.  It  is  10'  ergs.  See  C.  G.  S.  Ststem  of 
L'^^TS ;  and  Mechanics,  under  Work  and  Energy. 

JOUIiE,  James  Prescott  (1818-89).  An 
English  physicist.  He  was  born  at  Salford,  Eng- 
land, and  was  the  proprietor  of  a  large  brewery, 
but  was  at  the  same  time  an  earnest  student  of 
science.  His  early  education  was  secured  at 
home,  the  chemist  Walton  being  the  yoiing  man's 
instructor,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  pub- 
lished in  the  Annals  of  Electricity  a  description 
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of  an  elcetro-magnctic  engine  which  he  had  him- 
self invented.  In  the  course  of  leseaiches  on  elec- 
tricity he  was  able  to  show  that  in  electrolysis 
the  aniount  of  heat  absorbed  was  equivalent  to 
the  heat  produced  during  the  original  combina- 
tion of  the  elements.  Joule  was  the  lirst  to  as- 
certain the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  (see 
Heat),  and  in  an  address  delivered  in  1847  at 
Manchester  lie  stated  the  doctrine  of  the  conser- 
vation of  energj-.  The  paper  was  hardly  noticed 
by  press  or  scientists,  and  a  similar  paper  pre- 
sented to  the  British  Association  would  also  have 
been  passed  over  had  its  merits  not  been  seen  by 
William  Tliomson,  afterwards  Lord  Kelvin.  Joule 
worked  for  forty  years  to  determine  the  mechani- 
cal equivalent  of"  heat,  using  both  electric  cur- 
rents and  the  mechanical  friction  of  water,  and 
obtained  a  number  of  values  for  this  quantity, 
^ilany  researches  on  electricity  and  thermo-dyna- 
mics"  are  to  be  credited  to  him,  and  his  name  is 
given  to  the  unit  of  work,  while  Joule's  law  for 
determining  the  amount  of  energj'  in  an  electric 
circuit  has  become  fundamental  in  electrical  sci- 
ence. Dr.  Joule  received  the  Copley  and  other 
medals  and  numerous  honors  from  the  leading 
universities  and  scientific  societies  throughout  the 
world.  His  Scientific  Papers,  in  two  volumes, 
were  published  in  1885  and  1887,  and  numerous 
valuable  communications  from  him  are  to  be 
found  in  the  various  English  journals,  and  pro- 
ceedings of  societies. 

JOUEDAIN",  zhr«Tr'daN',  JIoNSlEUR.  The 
leading  character  in  Jloli&re's  Bourgeois  gcntil- 
homme,  who  after  gaining  a  fortune  as  a  trades- 
man endeavors  to  acquire  the  graces  of  polite 
society  by  means  of  masters  and  professors.  He 
is  surprised  to  be  informed  that  he  has  talked 
prose  all  his  life  without  being  conscious  of  the 
fact. 

JOURDAN",  zhoor'diix',  .Teax  B.^ptiste,  Count 
{17G2-18.'5.3).  A  French  marshal.  He  was  born 
April  29,  1702,  at  Limoges,  where  his  father  was 
a  surgeon.  He  entered  the  army  in  1778  and 
served  under  Count  d'Estaing  in  the  war  of 
American  independence.  On  returning  to  France 
in  1784  .Jourdan  married  and  opened  a  milliner's 
shop  at  Limoges.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Revolution  he  abandoned  trade  and  became  the 
captain  of  the  company  of  National  Guards 
raised  in  Limoges.  Under  Dinuouriez  he  rose 
to  be  chief  of  battalion. and  in  1703  was  made  suc- 
cessively general  of  brigade  and  general  of  di- 
vision. Finally  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  he 
obtained  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  North 
and  gained  an  important  victory  at  Wattignics 
against  the  Austrians  (October  1.5-16,  1703).  In 
1704,  as  head  of  the  Army  of  the  Sambre  and 
Meuse.  he  defeated  the  Austrians  again  at  Fleu- 
rus  and  overran  Belgiinn.  forcing  the  enemy  b.ack 
across  the  Rhine.  In  1705  he  was  less  successful 
in  his  campaigns;  for,  having  crossed  the  Rhine 
at  Diisse!dorf.''he  was  defeated  by  the  Austrians 
at  HiJehst  (October  1 1.  1705) .  In  1796  he  pushed 
his  waj'  far  into  Germany,  but  was  driven  back 
by  theArchduke  Charlesat  Wetzlar  (.Tune  15), 
Amberg  (August  241.  and  Wiirzburg  (September 
3).  This  discomfiture  led  him  to  resign  his  com- 
mand. In  1700  the  Directory  intrusted  him  with 
the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Danube :  but  he 
was  defeated  by  the  Archduke  Charles  at  Ostraeh 
and  at  Stockach  in  ^March  of  the  same  year,  and 
was  superseded.  Although  he  opposed  the  coup 
d'«at  of  the  Eighteenth  Brumaire,  the  First  Con- 


sul employed  him  in  ISOO  in  the  reorganization! 
and  administration  of  Bicdmont  ;  and  on  the- 
establishment  of  the  Emiure  in  1804.  he  was 
made  a  marshal.  In  1803  he  had  been  given  the 
command  in  Italy,  but  in  1805  he  was  replaced 
by  ^lass.'na.  He  was  sent  with  King  Joseph  to 
Naples  (1806).  and  in  1808  be  went  with  him 
to  Spain  as  chief  of  staff.  Louis  XVIII.  ap- 
pointed him  conunandcr  of  the  seventh  military 
division,  and  made  him  a  peer  of  France;  but 
his  republican  princililes  led  him  to  enter  heart- 
ily into  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1830,  and 
for  a  short  time  after 'the  July  Revolution  he 
acted  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  His  last 
^•ears  were  spent  as  governor  of  the  Hotel  des 
invalides,  and  there  he  died  November  23,  1S33. 
As  member  and  president  of  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred  (1797-00),  Jourdan  was  instrumental 
in  planning  and  establishing  the  system  of  mili- 
tary conscription  tliroughout  France.  Unlike 
niaiiy  of  Napoleon's  marshals,  Jourdan  lived  and 
died  poor.  He  was  the  author  of  Oiiirtiiions  de 
Varmce  du  Danube  (Baris,  1799),  and  Mcmoires 
pour  serrir  a  Vhistoire  de  hi  campagne  dc  11'.H> 
(Baris,  1819).  His  ilfmoirrs  militaires,  guerre 
d'Espagne  were  published  in   1809. 

JOURNAL  DE  SAINT-PETERSBOURG,. 
zhiTijr'nal'  dp  sax  pa'ters'brmr'  (  Fr.,  Journal  of 
Saint  Betersburg).  A  political  daily  paper,  at 
Saint  Betersburg,  founded  in  1825.  It  is  issued 
in  French,  and  is  the  organ  of  the  Ministry  of 
Forei;;n   .Vfl'airs. 

JOURNAL  DES  D^BATS,  <la  dfi'ba'  ( Fr.. 
Journal  of  the  Debates).  A  Baris  daily  pajjer. 
founded  in  1789  to  report  the  sessions  of  the- 
National  Assembly.  Since  1800  it  has  been 
owned  by  members  of  the  Berlin  family.  In 
politics  it  pursues  a  moderate  Republican  course. 
It  is  published  daily  in  two  editions. 
JOURNALISM.      See    Newsp.^pee;    Beriodi- 

C.\L. 

JOURNALISM,  CoLiJJGE.  Like  the  system 
of  Greek  letter  fraternities,  college  journalism, 
embracing  those  periodicals  edited  and  publislied 
whollv  or  partly  by  undergraduates,  and  devoted 
to  student  interests,  is  a  fonn  of  student  activity 
which  is  almost  entirely  restricted  to  American 
institutions.  It  is  difi'erentiated  from  the  de- 
partmental and  ollicial  publications  of  the  uni- 
versity by  the  fact  that  its  s|)here  embraces  all 
the  varied  interests  of  the  stu<lent  body,  and  not 
alone  the  educational,  and  that  it  provides  the 
channel  for  the  exiuession  of  student  opinion, 
formerly  voiced  through  tlie  (nation  and  the  de- 
bating society.  Students  in  the  English  univer- 
sities have  from  time  to  time  attempted  to  estab- 
lish publications  similar  to  college  papers  in 
the  I'nited  States,  the  most  notable  of  which. 
The  Snob,  was  edited  by  Thackeray  while  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1820.  Other  sporadic  efforts  in  tlie 
direction  of  college  journalism  in  England  havc 
rarely  lasted  longer  than  the  college  life  of  their 
original  projectors.  The  Oxford  and  Canibridire 
underffraduates'  joui-nal  is  little  more  than  an 
oihcial  calendar.' and  is  in  no  sense  a  college 
paper  as  the  term  is  understood  in  America.  In 
the  United  States  the  college  paper  originally 
took  the  form  of  a  periodical  devoted  to  the 
publication  of  e.ssays.  serious  poems,  and  criti- 
cisms, and  often  supplemented  the  literary  so- 
cieties. With  the  broadening  of  the  student  life 
there   came   a   change    in   the   character    of   the 
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periodicals  until  today  the  students  of  neariy 
every  American  college  support  from  one  to  a 
dozen  periodicals.  In  recent  j-ears  the  institu- 
tion has  worked  downward  to  the  preparatory 
schools  as  well,  and  many  of  these  maintain 
successful  school  papers  modeled  on  the  college 
publications. 

The  first  American  college  periodical  was  the 
Gazette,  published  at  Dartmouth  in  the  vear 
1800.  Daniel  Webster,  of  the  class  of  1801,  \vas 
its  editor.  The  Yule  Literary  Cabinet  was  pub- 
lished in  1806  by  the  senior  class  of  that  year, 
and  this  was  followed  by  the  Harvard  Lampoon, 
in  1812.  The  oldest  college  paper  now  in  exist- 
ence is  the  Yale  Literary  Magazine,  which  dates 
from  18.36.  In  the  twenty  years  preceding  that 
date  there  were  born  and  died  at  Yale,  besides 
the  Literary  Cabinet,  the  Athenwum,  Crayon, 
Hitting-Iioom,  Students'  Companion,  Gridiron, 
and  Medley.  Next  to  the  Yale  'Lit.,'  the  paper 
which  has  had  the  longest  existence  is  the  Nassau 
Literary  Magazine,  founded  in  Princeton  in  1842. 
The  number  of  publications  which  have  enjoyed 
only  a  temporary  existence  during  the  hundred 
years  of  college  journalism  is  imknown,  but  it 
must  have  been  very  large.  According  to  the 
best  information  obtainable,  Amlierst  now  sup- 
ports 4  college  papers.  Brown  4.  California  5, 
Columbia  9,  Cornell  7,  Hai-\-ard  10,  ilichigan  7, 
^Minnesota  4,  Pennsylvania  8,  Princeton  5,  Leland 
Stanford  5,  Tulane  5,  Virginia  3,  Williams  4, 
and  Yale  8,  and  about  the  same  ratio  in  number 
of  publications  to  the  attendance  is  maintained 
at  other  colleges. 

College  journalism  is  represented  by  periodicals 
devoted  to  (1)  literary  matter  exclusively;  (2) 
news  and  some  literary  matter;  (3)  news  and 
comment:  (4)  the  comic  and  burlesque;  (5)  his- 
torical record;  (0)  the  interests  of  certain  de- 
partments or  professional  schools;  and  (7)  the 
interests  of  the  alumni.  The  typical  forms  are 
the  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and  annual,  though 
there  are  many  intermediate  forms,  like  the  semi- 
weekly,  bi-weekly,  or  quarterly.  The  most  pop- 
ular forms  of  the  college  paper  to-day  are  the 
daily  and  weekly,  the  weekly  performing  the  same 
service  in  the  smaller  college  that  the  daily  does 
in  the  university,  that  of  a  newspaper  pure 
and  simple.  The  first  venture  in  the  field  of 
dailj'  journalism  was  made  by  the  Harvard  Eclw, 
now  Crimson,  in  1879,  and  it  was  followed  im- 
mediately by  the  Cornell  Daily  Sun  and  the  Ya'e 
Daily  News.  A  college  daily  is  now  published 
in  about  a  dozen  universities  of  the  country, 
including,  besides  the  three  already  mentioned,  the 
IJroicn  Herald  (1892);  the  Daily  Californian, 
organized  as  a  weekly;  the  Berklryan,  in  1874 
and  as  a  daily  in  1897:  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan Daily  (1890);  the  University  of  Minnesota 
Daily  (1900);  the  Pennsylvanian  (1883);  the 
Daily  Princetonian ;  the  Daily  Palo  Alto,  at 
Stanford  University;  the  Wisconsin  Cardinal; 
the  Daily  Maroon,  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
(1902):  and  the  Columbia  Spectator,  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  Acta  Columbiana,  and  for  many 
years  a  bi-monthly,  reorganized  as  a  daily  in 
1902.  The  Tulane  Spirit  is  an  example  of  dailies 
that  have  had  a  brief  existence,  while  the  Scar- 
let and  Black  (Iowa  College)  and  the  Broun  and 
White  (Lehigh  University)  are  examples  of  semi- 
weekly  papers  which  will  eventually  fall  into 
the  class  of  dailies.  The  typical  daily  is  a  four- 
page  paper,  devoted  entirely  to  news,  and  is  an 


important  factor  in  student  affairs.  Tlie  Cali- 
fornian is  a  six-page  paper,  twice  a  week.  The 
circulation  ranges  from  800  to  2500  copies  a 
day,  with  substantial  profits. 

The  weekly  paper  is  exemplified  by  the  Am- 
herst Student  (1807),  the  Dartmouth,  the  Ham- 
ilton Life,  the  Kansas  University  Weekly,  the 
Lafayette  (1870),  the  liutgers  Targum.  the  Syra- 
cuse University  V.'ecldy  (1900),  the  Texan,  the 
Olive  and  Blue  (Tulane  University,  1897),  Col- 
lege Topics  (University  of  Virginia),  the  Wil- 
liams Weekly,  the  University  of  Chicago 
Weekly,  the  Barnard  Bulletin,  the  Notre  Dame 
Scholastic,  the  Tech  (Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology),  the  Triangle  (New  York  Univer- 
sity), and  the  Wesleyan  Argus.  Most  of  these 
are  devoted  entirely  to  news,  but  a  few  include 
some  literary  matter,  and  several,  as  the  Cali- 
fornia Occident  (1881),  are  entirely  literary  in 
■character. 

Monthly  magazines  include  the  Amherst  Lit- 
erary Monthly  (188G),  the  Brunonian  (Brown 
University,  1829),  the  California  Magazine 
(1895),  the  Columbia  Literary  Monthly,  the 
Cornell  Era  (1868),  which  absorbed  the  Cornell 
.Magazine  in  1900,  the  Dartmouth  Magazine 
(1892),  the  Hamilton  Literary  Monthly,  the 
Harvard  Monthly  (1885),  the  University  of 
Kansas  Oread  (1900),  the  Lafayette  Touchstone 
(1896),  the  Michigan  Inlander,  the  Minnesota 
Magazine,  the  Red  and  Blue  (University  of 
Pennsylvania,  1886),  the  Nassau  Literary  Maga- 
zine (1842),  the  Syracuse  Herald  (1872),  the 
University  of  Virginia  Magazine  (1840),  the 
Williams  Literary  Monthly  (1885).  and  the  Ya'a 
Courant.  In  addition  to  the  Hamilton  Life,  the 
official  publication  of  the  fraternities,  the  non- 
fraternity  men  at  Hamilton  publish  about  six 
times  a  year  the  Review.  The  Harvard  Illus- 
trated Magazine,  monthly  (1899),  is  a  new  de- 
parture in  college  journalism.  The  Trinity 
Tablet  (1868)  is  published  every  three  weeks; 
the  Harvard  Advocate  (1866),"  the  Vermont 
Cynic,  the  Chaparral  and  Sequoia  at  Leland 
Stanford  University  are  bi-weeklies,  and  tlia 
Columbia  Morningside  is  a  tri-weckly.  Among 
the  more  important  papers  publislied  at  women's 
colleges  are  the  Mount  Holyoke.  Wellesley  Maga- 
zine, Radeliffe  Magazine,  Wells  College  Chronicle, 
Smith  College  Monthly,  and  Vassar  Miscellany. 
The  humorous  college  papers  are  few  in  num- 
ber and  generally  conducted  on  the  lines  of  the 
New  York  Life  rather  than  of  Puck  or  Judge. 
!n  fact.  Life  may  be  said  to  be  the  outgrowth 
of  the  college  humorous  magazines,  since  it  was 
actually  established  by  former  editors  of  the 
Harvard  Lampomi.  and  its  success  was  due  to 
Lampoon  men  and  former  editors  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Spectator  and  Ada  Columbiana.  I?e- 
sides  the  Harvard  Lampoon,  established  in  1876, 
the  most  important  humorous  college  papers 
are  the  Cornell  Widow,  the  University  of 
Michigan  Wrinkle,  the  Yale  Record,  all  bi- 
weekly :  the  Princeton  Tiger,  monthly,  and  the 
Columbia  .lester.  a  bi-weekly.  In  1900  the  Punch 
Bowl  was  started  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania as  a  monthlv  humorous  magazine.  At  the 
L'niversity  of  California  the  literary  monthly 
publishes  a  humorous  illustrated  supplement 
called  the  Axe. 

Alumni  news  is  sent  out  in  some  form  from 
many  colleges,  often  by  the  faculty  in  the  form 
of   a   weekly,   monthly,   or   quarterly   magazine. 
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An  alumni  newspaper  published  by  a  joint  board 
ul  aluiiini  and  undergraduates  is  a  less  common 
form,  but  in  tliose  oases  in  which  it  exists  the 
results  are  highly  satisfaclur}-,  and  present  per- 
haps the  most  successful  examples  of  college 
journalism.  The  Yale  Alunnii  ^\'ecK■ll/,  the  Cor- 
nell Alumni  yews,  and  the  Princclun  Alumni 
^yeekly  are  among  the  best  conducted  college 
papers  of  any  kind.  Harvard  publishes  tlio 
Harvard  Bulletin,  weekly,  and  the  Harvard  Grad- 
uate Magazine,  established  as  a  quarterly  in  18i);i. 
Some  other  colleges  maintain  alunuii  papers,  but 
those  already  quoted  are  representative  of  the 
class. 

Slany  of  the  professional  schools  publish  maga- 
zines of  a  serious  nature,  devoted  to  particular 
interests.  Examples  are  the  Harvard  Law  Re- 
view, weekly;  the  Pennsylvania  Dental  Journal, 
monthly:  the  American  Law  Register  (Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania),  monthlj';  the  Phayoeyte 
(Tulane  ^ledieal  School),  the  Yale  iledical  Jour- 
nal, the  Hihley  Journal  (Sibley  College.  Cornell), 
the  Columbia  School  of  Mines  Quarterly,  and 
the  Columbia  Law  Review.  Some  of  these  pro- 
fessional journals  take  high  rank  in  the  outside 
world.  In  some  eases,  as  in  the  Sibley  Journal, 
they  are  managed  entirely  by  undergraduates;  in 
others,  there  are  associate'  or  advisory  faculty 
or  alumni  editors. 

The  college  annual  gives  a  survey  of  the 
year's  collegiate  history.  It  contains  statistics 
and  records  of  the  fraternities,  clubs,  societies, 
athletic  events,  and  other  matters  of  interest  to 
students,  and  includes  daring  attemiits  at  humir 
aimed  at  the  students  and  the  faculty.  The  cost 
of  preparing  one  of  these  year  books  already 
mounts  into  the  thousands  of  dollars.  They  are 
yearly  growing  in  size,  and  more  and  more 
attention  is  paid  to  art  work  in  their  prepara- 
tion. Some  of  the  college  annuals  are  the  Am- 
herst Olio,  the  Brown  Lieber,  the  California 
Blue  and  Gold,  the  Chicago  Cap  and  Gown,  the 
Columbian,  fonnerly  the  Columbiad.  the  Cornel- 
Han,  the  Dartmouth  AUjis.  the  Harvard  Register, 
the  Hullabaloo  of  Johns  Hopkins,  the  Lafayette 
Melange,  the  Lehigh  E[iitome,  the  Michiganen- 
sian,  the  Minnesota  Gopher,  the  Pennsylvania 
Record,  the  Princeton  Bric-i'i-Brac,  the  Stanford 
Quad,  the  Syracuse  Onondaguan,  the  Texas  Cac- 
tus, the  Trinity  Iry,  the  Tulane  Jumbuhiyo,  the 
Vermont  Ariel,  the  Virginia  Corks  and  Curls, 
the  Williams  Giulielmcnsian,  the  Yale  Banner 
and  Potpourri. 

The  peculiar  system  of  management  by  which 
the  college  paper  is  perpetuated  from  year  to 
year  also  involves  a  periodical  fluctuation  in  the 
literary  value  of  the  contributions.  Each  ye.nr 
as  a  portion  of  the  board  of  editors  are  gi-ad- 
uated  or  pass  to  a  higher  clas.s,  an  equal  number 
of  new  classmen  are  elected  to  t^ake  their  places. 
Hy  this  means  the  publication  is  kept  alive,  and 
its  general  tone  and  policy  are  preserved,  while 
its  literary  standard  is  raised  or  lowered  as  the 
new  editors  are  more  or  less  clever  than  their 
predecessors.  The  college  paper  is  generally  rec- 
ognized and  encouraged  by  the  faculty  of  the 
institution,  and  in  some  cases  substantial  ac- 
knowledgment is  made  for  work  done  by  the 
editors.  In  the  majority  of  institutions  the  col- 
lege papers,  in  common  with  other  .student  or- 
ganizations, are  provided  with  office  room,  heat, 
light,  and  service. 

Competition  for  places  on  the  editorial  boards 


of  college  papers  is  often  very  keen.  The  method 
of  selecting  editors  varies  considerably,  vacancies 
being  tilled  <in  the  basis  of  literary  ccjiiiiictilinii, 
class  election,  editorial  or  faculty  appuintnicnt, 
excellence  in  class  work,  fraternity  or  society 
representation,  and  various  other  ways.  When 
editors  are  elected  by  the  student  body,  tliej'  are 
held  responsible  to  it,  wliile  tlicy  are  left  free  in 
the  internal  management  of  the  paper.  The  Cor- 
nell ,Si(»  is  chartereil  by  (he  whole  student  body; 
(ither  ])a])ers  are  ollieial  society  organs,  close 
corporations  or  .stock  companies.  Tlie  evil  ef- 
fects of  college  politics  are  often  a|iparent  in  the 
selection  of  editors,  leading  sometimes  to  the 
establishment  of  rival  papers,  and  to  an  injurioiis 
form  of  competition.  Cases  of  ilie  abuse  of 
editorial  positions  for  personal  ends  or  animosi- 
ties are  noticeably  rare,  although  no  cheeks  ex- 
cept student  sentiment  exist  to  prevent  it. 

A  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  college  paper  in  developing  literary 
talent  among  the  undergraduates.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  the  general  training  in  tjie  various 
features  of  journalism  now  acquired  by  editors 
of  college  papers  is  at  least  equivalent  to  tlie 
purely  literary  training  given  by  tlic  old  literary 
periodicals.  It  is  a  fact  that  numbers  of  the  most 
successful  of  our  younger  writers  have  served 
their  apprenticeship  on  the  editorial  board  of 
college  publications,  which  are  increasingly  rec- 
ognized as  valuable  training-schools  for  jour- 
nalistic work.  A  college  editor  has  mucli  to 
imlearn  when  he  takes  a  place  on  the  daily 
paper,  but  he  has  at  the  same  time  acquired 
much  valuable  experience  in  editorial  and  busi- 
ness management,  and  in  reportorial  work.  The 
college  paper,  as  now  conducted,  affords  an  agree- 
able and  profitable  employment,  and  gives  to 
friends  of  an  institution  an  actual  insight  into 
the  life  of  the  college  that  cannot  be  gained 
from  any  official  catalogue  or  report.  Like 
general  newspapers,  the  college  paper  has  its 
exchange  list,  and  its  editors  and  readers  are 
thus  kept  in  touch  with  the  doings  and  sentiments 
of  all  other  colleges.  To  the  instructors  the 
college  press  affords  the  surest  indication  of 
student  sentiment,  and  is  helpful  in  the  solu- 
tion of  educational  problems  affecting  the  insti- 
tution. There  are  now  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  according  to  the  best  newspaper  di- 
rectories, aliout  27.5  undergraduate  publications, 
not  including  ahnnni  and  professional  school 
magazines,  and  the  official  publications  of  the 
Greek-letter  societies.  See  Fraternities,  Amer- 
ican College. 

JOURNALISTEN,  zhoor'na-le'stcn,  Die  (Ger., 
The  J(iurnalists) .  A  comedy  by  Gustav  Freytag 
(18,5.3),  which  deals  with  the  influence  of  the 
press  on  German  political  and  social  life.  The 
play  has  been  a  favorite  since  its  first  pro- 
duction. 

JOURNEYMAN  (from  journcg.  day's  work, 
from  journcc,  Fr.  journce,  from  JIL.  diurnata, 
day's  work,  day's  journey,  from  Lat.  diurniis, 
daily,  from  dies,  day  +  man).  A  term  originally 
applied  to  laborers  working  by  the  day.  but  in  the 
late  Middle  .Ages  ajiplied  to  the  laborers  in  the 
guilds  who  had  completed  their  apprenticeship 
but  who  had  not  attained  the  position  of  master. 
In  cniitrast  with  the  modern  workman,  the  jour- 
neyman in  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the 
guilds  was  not  a  wage-earner  for  life,  but  could 
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look  forward  to  the  independent  position  of 
master.  As  industry  became  more  complex  and 
required  a  greater  outlay  for  the  necessary  tools 
and  materials,  the  possibility  of  attaining  master- 
ship practicalh'  disappeared,  and  the  journey- 
men became  a  permanent  class  of  skilled  wage- 
earners.    See  Guild. 

JOUSTS,  justs  (OF.  josfe,  joiiste.  It.  giostra, 
from  OF.  jiistcr,  josler,  jouster.  It.  giostrare,  to 
joust,  from  JIL.  juxlare,  to  approach,  tilt,  from 
Lat.  juxta,  near).  Contests  on  horseback,  en- 
gaged in  as  trials  of  strength  in  the  Middle  Ages 
by  knights  and  nobles.  In  the  jousts  the  com- 
batants engaged  one  another  singl}',  each  against 
his  antagonist,  and  not  in  a  troop,  as  in  the  tour- 
nament (q.v.).  The  lance  was  the  weapon  chiefly 
used. 

JOUTEL,  zhofj'tel',  Hexri  (c.lGoO-?).  A 
French  explorer,  born  in  Rouen,  the  son  of  a 
gardener  in  the  emploj'  of  Henri  Cavelier.  an 
uncle  of  La  Salle  (q.v.).  During  his  youth  he 
was  a  soldier,  but  joined  La  Salle"s  expedition, 
which  left  France  in  1G84  to  found  a  colony  at 
the  mouth  of  the  ilississippi.  When  La  Salle 
started  through  the  wilderness  for  Canada,  where 
he  hoped  to  secure  aid.  he  left  .Joutel  in  command 
of  the  post.  Saint  Louis,  which  he  had  established 
on  what  proved  to  be  an  estuary  on  the  coast  of 
Texas.  .loutel's  administration  was  disturbed  by 
plots  and  intrigues,  the  colonists  being  thor- 
oughly disheartened.  After  La  Salle's  return  the 
discontent  increased,  and  finally  in  IGS"  La  Salle 
made  a  second  and  more  determined  attempt  to 
reach  Canada.  Accompanied  by  his  brother  .Jean, 
his  two  nejihews  Jloranget  and  Cavelier.  .Joutel, 
and  about  fifteen  others,  he  again  started  from 
the  little  colony:  but  scarcely  two  months  later. 
while  encamped  on  a  branch  of  the  Trinity  River 
in  Texas,  La  Salle.  Moranget,  and  two  others  were 
assassinated  by  four  or  five  malcontents.  Joutel 
and  those  of  his  companions  who  were  loyal  to 
La  Salle  were  forced  to  conceal  their  horror  at 
this  deed,  fearing  a  like  fate  for  themselves;  and 
the  whole  party  pushed  on  to  the  Cenis  villages, 
which  had  been  the  farthest  point  reached  by  La 
Salle  in  his  first  attempt.  Here  they  remained 
for  some  time,  the  nuirderers  not  caring  to  enter 
Canada,  where  justice  awaited  them,  and  being 
equally  unwilling  to  allow  the  others,  who  might 
become  witnesses  against  them,  to  proceed  on  their 
journey.  At  last,  however,  the  assassins  quarreled 
among  themselves,  and  this  afforded  the  others  a 
chance  to  escape.  After  more  than  two  months 
of  travel  through  the  wilderness.  Joutel  and  his 
companions  finally  reached  the  Jlississippi.  which 
they  ascended  to  the  Illinois,  where  they  spent 
the  winter  at  Fort  Saint  Louis  on  the  Illinois. 
The  next  spring  they  pushed  on  to  Canada,  and 
took  ship  to  France.  .loutel  wrote  a  Journal  liis- 
torique  dii  dernier  voyage  que  feu  il.  de  la 
Salle  fit  danf!  le  Golfe  de  Mexique  (1713).  which 
is  probably  the  most  trustworthy  account  of  the 
expedition. 

JOUVENET,  zhnn'v'-na'.  .Tean  (1644-1717). 
A  French  painter,  born  at  Rouen.  He  was  the 
most  celebrated  of  a  family  of  painter-sculptors, 
and  was  the  son  and  p\ipil  of  Laurent  .Touvenet, 
called  the  Younger  (lOnO-Sl).  He  afterwards 
worked  with  Charles  Lebrun.  whom  he  assisted 
■with  the  decorations  of  Versailles  from  ICGl  to 
16S0.  He  soon  became  well  known,  and  was  suc- 
cessively member   (1675),  professor   (1687),  and 


perpetual  rector  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paint- 
ing and  Sculpture  (1707).  The  deatli  of  Lebrun 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  French  School.  His 
large,  finely  composed  pictures  are  in  the  manner 
of  Tintoretto.  His  subjects  are  historical,  reli- 
gious, and  mythological,  and  he  also  painted  por- 
traits. There  are  paintings  by  him  in  the  Louvre, 
such  as  a  "Descent  from  the  Cross,"  "Jesus  Cur- 
ing the  Sick,-'  and  "The  Miraculous  Draught  of 
Fishes;"  a  fresco,  "Les  Douze  Apiitres,"  in  the 
Invalides;  and  a  "Visitation,"  in  Notre  Dame. 
Many  of  his  works  have  been  engraved,  notably 
by  Gaspard  Duchange. 

JOUY,  zhoo'e',  Victor  Joseph  Etienne  de 
(1764-1846).  A  French  author,  bonr  at  Jouy, 
near  Versailles.  In  early  lite  he  served  in  the 
army,  and  afterwards  took  an  active  part  in  the 
troubles  of  the  Revolution.  In  1815  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  Academy,  and  in  1830  librarian 
of  the  Louvre.  After  1797  he  devoted  himself  to 
literature.  His  works  include  the  opera  texts. 
La  Vestale  (1807),  music  by  Spontini ;  Lcs  Ahen- 
ccrages  (1813),  music  by  Chenibini;  and  G«!7- 
lauine  Tell  (1829),  music  bv  Rossini;  two  trage- 
dies, Tippo  ,^aib  (1812)  and  Sylla  (1822);  and 
his  most  important  writings,  several  series  of 
sketches,  which  first  aj)pearcd  in  the  Ga::clte  de 
France.  These  were  collected  under  the  following 
titles:  L'hermite  de  la  Chaussce  d'Aniin  (1812- 
14),  Le  frane-parleur  (1814),  L'hermite  de  la 
Guifane  (IS16) .  L'hermite  en  province  (1818-27), 
and.  with  Antoine  Jouv,  I^es  hermites  en  prison 
(1823)  and  Les  hermites  en  liberie  (1824).  He 
was  also  the  editor  of  several  journals.  He  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  his  own  (Euircs  completes  in 
1823-28. 

JOVANOVIC,  yo-vji'no-vfch,  Jov.\>r  ( 1833- 
1004) .  A  Servian  poet  and  journali.st.  well  known 
by  his  pseudonym,  Zmaj.  He  was  born  at  Xeu- 
satz.  where  he  became  notary  ( 1801 ) ,  after  study- 
ing law  and  jurisprudence  at  Pesth.  Prague,  and 
Vienna.  In  1861  and  1862  he  was  editor  of  .yoror; 
then  took  up  the  study  of  medicine  at  Pesth,  and, 
after  spending  si.x  years  there,  practiced  medi- 
cine in  Neusatz,  in  several  other  cities,  and  espe- 
cially in  Belgrade,  from  which  he  moved  to 
Vienna.  His  poetical  work,  both  lyric  and  hu- 
morous, appeared  in  many  periodicals.  In  1864 
he  founded  the  humorous  Zmaj  and  used  the 
name  afterwards  as  a  pseudonym.  In  1866  his 
play  Saran  appeared.  Six  years  later,  after  the 
death  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  he  ])ublished  Dju- 
lici  ureoci.  He  edited  Illustrovana  ratna  kro- 
niUa  (1877-78)  during  the  war  between  Russia 
and  Turkey;  founded  the  In^norous  periodical 
Htarinali  (1878)  and  the  juvenile  .Vcroi  (1880). 
A  volume  of  selections  from  his  poems  (1880) 
contains  a  biographical  sketch. 

JOVANOVIC,  Stepiiax,  Baron  von  (1S28- 
85).  An  Austrian  general,  born  at  Pazariste. 
He  entered  the  army  when  he  was  seventeen ; 
took  part  in  the  Italian  campaign  of  1848.  and 
in  1852  was  transferred  to  the  military  diplo- 
matic corps.  He  served  as  consul-general  in 
Bosnia  (1861-65),  and  after  his  return  to  the 
army  (1865)  fought  in  Italy  in  the  following 
year,  and  as  brigade  conmiander  in  the  Dalma- 
tian uiirising  of  1869.  In  1878  he  was  intrusted 
with  the  task  of  occupying  Herzegovina,  accom- 
plished it  in  a  few  days,  and  became  military 
governor  of  the  dependency.     He  put  down  the 
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revolt  in  Krivosije  in  1882,  and  was  soon  after- 
wards transferred  to  Dalmalia. 

JOVANOVid,  Vlawmir  (1833—).  A  Ser- 
vian statc-sniau  and  author,  born  at  Shabatz, 
and  educated  at  Altenburj;  in  Hungary  and  at 
iiohenlieim.  His  radical  pulities  forced  liini  from 
his  post  in  the  Department  of  Kinance  and  from  a 
journalistic  jiosition  at  Belgrade.  He  became  a 
leader  of  the  Young  Servian  National  L'nion  in 
186G,  and  three  years  afterwards  was  tried  for 
complicity  in  the  murder  of  I'rince  ^iHehael,  but 
was  acquitted.  In  1872  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Skupshtina,  and  in  1870  was  appointed  to 
the  Ministry  of  Finance,  in  which  office  he  did 
fc'ood  service  during  the  war  between  Servia  and 
Xurke.v.  Jovanovic  translated  into  Servian  many 
works  on  economics,  especially  Hoschcr  and  Jlill, 
and  wrote:  Les  Herhes  et  la  iiiissioii  de  la  Hcrbie 
dans  VEurope  d'Orient  (1870),  and  Emancipa- 
tion and  Vnity  of  the  Serbian  Isation  ( 1871 ) . 

JOVE.     See  Jupiter. 

JOVELLANOS,  Bo'va-lya'nos,  Gasp.4^b  JIkl- 
CHioi!  DE  (1744-lSll).  A  Spanish  statesman  and 
author.  He  was  born  at  Gijon,  in  Asturias,  of  an 
ancient  Spanish  family,  and  studied  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Oviedo.  Avila,  and  Alcalii.  In  17G7  he 
was  made  judge  of  the  criminal  court  of  Seville, 
in  1778  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Court  at 
Jladrid,  and  in  1780  member  of  the  Council  of 
State.  Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Campo- 
manes  (q.v. )  and  other  prominent  literati  of 
Spain,  and  became  a  member  of  several  scientific 
societies.  His  connection  with  the  adventurer 
Cabarrus  brought  about  his  banishment  to  Gijon 
(1790),  where  he  labored  for  seven  years  to  pro- 
mote the  material  and  social  welfare  of  his  native 
province.  He  was  restored  to  favor  for  a  short 
time  and  made  ilinister  of  Justice,  but,  because 
of  his  enmity  to  the  favorite  Godoy,  was  presently 
banished  once  more  to  Gijon  and  in  1801  cast 
into  prison,  whei-e  he  remained  for  seven  years. 
On  the  French  invasion  he  was  released  ( 1808 ) , 
and  when  Joseph  Bonaparte  became  King  he  was 
offered  the  portfolio  of  the  Interior.  Declining 
the  office,  he  joined  the  Patriotic  Party,  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Central  Junta,  and  helped  to  re- 
organize the  Cortes.  Stung  by  the  violent  opposi- 
tion and  hatred  he  met,  Jovellanos  retired  to 
Gijon.  whence,  on  the  occupation  of  the  town  by 
the  French,  he  escaped  to  Vega,  where  he  died. 
He  was  the  author  of  nimierous  compositions  in 
prose  and  verse.  Of  the  latter  the  most  cele- 
brated are  the  tragedy  El  Pelayo  and  the  comedy 
of  Kl  dclincuente  honrado.  Jovellanos  was  a  man 
of  fine  spiritual  feeling  and  versatile  genius.  His 
fervent  desire  to  restore  his  country  to  its  former 
rank  in  politics  and  literature  inspired  all  his 
actions,  and  gained  him  the  love  of  the  best  ele- 
ments in  Spain. 

JO'VIA'NTJS,  Flavius'  Cr-AUDnrs.  Roman 
Emperor  (a.d.  303-304).  the  son  of  Varonianus. 
a  noted  general  of  the  period.  He  was  captain  of 
the  life  giiards  (rnmrs  ordinis  domesticorum)  of 
the  Emperor  .Tulian.  attending  him  in  his  disas- 
trous campaign  against  the  Persians.  Julian 
having  fallen  in  battle.  .Jovianus  was  proclaimed 
his  successor  by  the  army.  His  first  task  was  to 
save  his  army,  harassed  by  the  Persians,  and  suf- 
fering greatly  for  want  of  provisions.  He  reached 
the  Tigris  in  safety,  hut  found  it  impossible  to 
cross,  exposed  as  he  was  to  attack  from  the 
Persian  force.     The  Persian  King  Sapor  proposed 


as  terms  of  peace  that  the  Romans  should  sur- 
render their  conquests  west  of  the  Tigris,  together 
with  the  fortress  of  Nisibis,  and  many  other 
strongholds  in  ilesopotamia,  and  should  bind 
themselves  not  to  aid  the  Armenians,  witli  wlmm 
the  Persians  were  tlicn  at  war.  His  troops  being 
in  great  distress,  Jovianus  sulmiitted  and  marched 
westward.  He  surrendered  Nisibis  to  the  Per- 
sians, the  inhabitants  removing  to  Amida,  which 
became  the  chief  Roman  town  in  Mesopotamia 
On  his  arrival  at  Antioch  he  proclaimed  himself 
a  Christian,  and  rescinded  the  edicts  of  Julian 
against  the  Christians,  granting  protection  to 
such  as  remained  pagans.  l\c  ujjheld  the  Xicene 
or  orthodox  creed,  against  tlie  .\rians,  and  re- 
stored the  bishops  who  had  suilered  at  their 
hands.  He  reinstated  Athanasius  in  the  See  of 
Alexandria,  from  which  lie  had  been  driven  by 
the  Arians.  Acknowledged  by  the  various  prov- 
inces, he  set  out  from  Antioch  for  Constantinople, 
stopping  at  Tarsus  to  pay  funeral  honors  to 
Julian's  remams.  Continuing  his  journey  in  un- 
usually severe  cold,  of  which  several  of  his  at- 
tendants died,  he  reached  Ancyra,  where  he 
assumed  consular  dignity,  and  a  few  daj's  after 
came  to  Dadastana  in  Galatia.  The  next  morn- 
ing, February  17.  A.n.  304.  he  was  found  dead  in 
his  bed.  Some  attribute  his  death  to  suffocation 
from  the  fumes  of  a  charcoal  fire  in  his  room; 
others,  with  more  probability,  to  the  dagger  or 
poison  of  an  assassin.  He  was  thirty-three  years 
of  age,  and  had  reigned  seven  months.  Valen- 
tinian  I.  was  proclaimed  Emperor  by  the  army. 

JOVINIAN.  An  Italian  heretic  of  the  fourth 
century.  He  was  an  opponent  of  monachism, 
of  celibacy,  and  of  the  maceration  of  the  body  l)y 
fasting,  but  himself  remained  unmarried.  He 
held  that  JIary.  after  the  liirth  of  Jesus,  ceased 
to  be  a  virgin,  that  the  blessedness  of  heaven  does 
not  depend  on  the  merit  of  good  works,  that  a 
Cliristian  cannot  sin  wilfully,  but  will  resist  and 
overcome  the  devil.  He  advocated  his  opinions 
first  at  Milan,  but,  Ambrose  forbidding  their 
propagation,  he  went  to  Rome  about  388.  He  and 
those  who  followed  him  were  condemned  and  ex- 
comnumicated  in  councils  held  at  Rome  and  at 
Jlilan  in  390.  Pope  Siricius  confirmed  the  .sentence, 
and  the  Emperor  Honorius  enacted  laws  against 
the  Jovinians.  Their  leader  was  banished  to  the 
lonely  island  of  Boa,  off  the  coast  of  Illyria, 
where  he  died  before  400.  But  his  opinions 
spread,  and  it  was  said  that  .several  nuns  in 
Rome  married.  Augustine  came  forth  in  defense 
of  the  orthodox  principles  and  practices  of  the 
ascetics,  endeavoring  by  argimient  to  reconcile 
them  with  reason  and  Scripture,  and  .Jerome  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  defense. 

JO'VIUS,  Paulus.  An  Italian  humanist  and 
historian.     See  Gl0\70,  Paolo. 

JOWETT,  jou'et.  Bex.tamin  (1817-93).  A 
distinguished  Engli.sh  scholar  and  educator.  He 
was  born  in  Lonoon  and  cdiicated  at  Saint  Paul's 
School  and  at  Balliol  College,  O.xford.  where  he 
was  elected  to  a  fellowship  before  he  took  his 
degree  in  1839  with  a  first  class  in  greats,  and 
to  a  tutorship  in  1842,  which  he  held  until  he 
became  master  in  1870.  He  was  ordained  deacon 
in  1842  and  priest  in  184.5.  His  religious  views, 
originally  evangelical,  were  disturbed  by  the  ex- 
citements of  the  Oxford  ilovement,  and  especially 
by  daily  intercourse  with  W.  G,  Ward,  also  a  fel- 
low of  Balliol.     He  was  carried  in  the  direction 
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•of  Roman  Catiiolicism  for  a  time,  but  a  reaction 
tet  in  ^^■hicll  took  him  far  into  liberal  theology. 
The  publication  in  1855  of  his  edition  of  the  Epis- 
tles to  the  Thessalonians,  Galatians,  and  Romans, 
with  the  accompanying  essays,  raised  a  storm  of 
protest ;  and  when  in  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  regius  professorship  of  Greek,  his 
opponents  made  a  strong  manifestation  against 
him  and  succeeded  for  ten  years  in  preventing 
him  from  receiving  the  full  income  of  the  ollico. 
His  essay  on  the  "Interpretation  of  Scripture," 
published  in  Esfsaijs  and  /?ei:i'eics  (1800),  com- 
mitted him  still  more  definitely  to  the  Broad- 
Church  movement.  His  most  important  and 
fornjative  work,  however,  was  done  as  master  of 
Balliol  from  1870  until  his  death,  and  as  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  university  from  1882  to  1886; 
an  extraordinary  personal  influence  over  his  pu- 
pils, many  of  whom  occupied  later  the  foremost 
places  in  English  public  life,  and  a  broad  con- 
ception of  the  functions  of  the  college  and  the 
university  enabled  him  to  do  much  toward  shap- 
ing the  life  and  thought  of  his  generation.  He 
never  aspired  to  be  the  leader  of  a  school  either 
in  religion  or  in  philosopln',  but  in  many  ways, 
as  when  he  launched  T.  H.  Green  upon  the  study 
of  Hegel,  he  affected  the  movements  of  others. 
Of  great  importance  to  scholars  are  his  transla- 
tions with  notes  of  Plato's  Dialor/ucs  (4  vols., 
1871)  and  Republic  (3  vols..  1894)  ';  of  .4ristotle's 
Politics  (2  vols.,  1885),  and  of  Thucydides  (2 
vols.,  1881).  Two  volumes  of  sermons  also  ap- 
peared in  1899  and  1901.  Consult  his  Life  arid 
.Letters,  by  Abbott  and  Campbell  (2  vols..  London, 
1897)  and  more  Letters  (ib.,  1899)  ;  Tollemache, 
Benjamin  Jowett,  Master  of  Balliol  (ib.,  1895)  ; 
Ward,  W.  G.  Ward  and  the  Oxford  Morement 
(ib.,  1889)  ;  and  essays  in  Swinburne,  f<tiidies  in 
Prose  and  Poetry  (ib.,  1894),  and  Stephen, 
■Studies  of  a  Biographer  (ib.,  1898). 

JOWF,  jouf,  or  DJOWF.  An  oasis  in  the 
northern  part  of  Arabia,  between  the  Shammar 
and  the  Syrian  deserts.  It  has  a  fertile  and  well- 
watered  soil,  producing  dates  and  other  southern 
fruits.  The  population  is  estimated  at  40,000. 
The  chief  settlement,  El-Djof  or  Djowf-Amir,  con- 
tains about  500  dwellings,  and  is  surrounded  by 
a  stone  wall.  East  of  El-Djof  lies  Sekakah,  with 
about  000  dwellings  and  fine  gardens.  Jowf  is 
also  the  name  of  a  district  in  Southern  Arabia 
to  the  east  of  Yemen. 

JOY,  Charles  Ar.\d  (1823-91).  An  Ameri- 
can chemist,  born  in  Ludlowville,  N.  Y.,  and  edu- 
cated at  Union  College  and  at  the  law  department 
of  Harvard  College.  He  was  employed  for  a  time 
on  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  of  the 
district  in  the  Lake  Superior  region,  studied  at 
the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Gottingen.  and  in 
1852  received  from  the  latter  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
After  further  study  in  Paris,  he  returned  to 
.America  and  occupied  the  chair  of  chemistry  at 
Union  College  until  1857,  when  he  was  called  to  a 
similar  position  at  Columbia,  where  he  remained 
lor  twenty  years.  He  was  a  member  of  many 
scientific  societies;  was  in  1866  made  president  of 
the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  which  developed 
into  the  Xew  York  .\cademy  of  Sciences;  con- 
tributed to  many  periodicals;  and  was  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Scientific  American  and  the 
Journal  of  Applied  Chemistry. 

JOY,  TnoM.\s  (1010-78).  .An  .American  cnlo- 
Tiist.    He  was  born  in  Norfolk  County,  Eng.,  came 


to  America  in  1635,  and  settled  in  Boston,  where 
for  many  j'ears  he  was  an  architect  and  builder. 
He  took  part  in  the  "Child  ilemorial"  agitation 
of  1646  against  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  sys- 
tem of  Massachusetts,  and  after  suffering  fines 
and  imprisonment,  along  with  his  associates,  he 
lived  until  1657  at  Hingham,  after  which  he  again 
lived  in  Boston.  In  1057,  also,  he  built  the  town 
house  of  Boston,  the  first  important  public  edi- 
fice in  New  England. 

JOYCE,  Robert  Dwyeb  (1836-83).  An  Irish- 
Arnerican  poet  and  physician,  born  in  Limerick 
County.  He  was  educated  there  and  in  Dublin, 
where  he  went  to  practice,  and  taught  English 
literature  at  the  same  time.  In  1860  he  emi- 
grated to  Boston  and  published  afterwards  Leg- 
ends of  the  Wars  in  Ireland  (1868),  Fireside 
titories  of  Ireland  (1871).  Ballads  of  Irish  Chiv- 
alry (1872),  Blanid  (1879)  ;  but  his  best  poem  is 
the  epic  Deirdre,  issued  in  the  No  Name  Series 
(1876). 

JOYETJSE  ENTRfeE,  zhwil'ez'  axtra'  (Fr., 
Joyous  Entry).  .Vn  ancient  provincial  charter 
of  privileges  of  Brabant,  the  Blyde  Inkomst, 
which  every  duke  from  the  time  of  Wenceslas,  in 
1355,  was  obliged  to  ratify  before  his  entrance 
into  the  capital.  This  constitution  provided  that 
the  prince  of  the  land  should  not  further  increase 
the  authority  of  the  clerical  State ;  that  he  should 
prosecute  citizens  and  foreign  residents  only  in 
the  ordinary  courts;  that  he  should  appoint  no 
foreigners  to  office  in  Brabant ;  and  that,  in  case 
of  violation  of  these  provisions,  the  oaths  of  alle- 
giance should  be  void.  The  abrogation  of  the 
Joyeuse  Entree  by  .Joseph  II.  (q.v.)  in  1789  led 
to  an  uprising  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  It 
was  ratified  for  the  last  time  bv  Emperor  Francis 
II.  in  1792.  Consult  Motley,  'lUsc  of  the  Dutch 
liepublic. 

JOYNES,  joinz,  Edward  Southet  (1834—). 
An  American  educator.  He  was  born  in  Ac- 
comac  County,  Va.,  and  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  where  he  taught  classics 
for  a  time,  and  then  at  Berlin.  In  1858  he  be- 
came professor  of  Greek  at  \Yilliam  and  Mary 
College.  After  holding  a  post  in  the  Confederate 
civil  service  he  was  professor  of  modern  lan- 
guages from  1866  to  1875  at  Washington  College 
(now  Washington  and  Lee  University),  Lexing- 
ton, Va.  There  he  did  much  for  academic  or- 
ganization, and  was  influential  in  introducing 
English  to  a  prominent  place  in  the  curriculmn. 
After  three  years  at  Vanderbilt  L'niversity.  and 
five  in  the  University  of  Tennessee,  in  1883  he 
became  professor  of  French  and  German  in  South 
Carolina  College.  Pi'ofessor  Joynes  took  a  promi- 
nent interest  in  public  and  secondary  school  work, 
and  was  editor  of  a  series  of  modern  language 
text-books,  of  which  the  .Joynes-Meissner  Ger- 
man Grammar  (1887)   is  best  known. 

JTJAN,  iiwiin,  Dox.     See  Dox  .Tlax. 

JUAN  FERNANDEZ,  fer-nan'dath  (called 
also  iI.\s-A-TiEKK.\) .  .A.  group  of  small  islands 
in  the  Pacific  belonging  to  the  Province  of  Val- 
paraiso. Chile,  and  situated  350  miles  west  of 
tJie  city  of  Valparaiso  (Jlap:  World.  Western 
Hemisphere.  N  12).  It  consists  of  the  larger 
islands  of  Juan  Fernandez  or  iras-a-Tierra  (36 
square  miles)  in  the  east.  Mas-aFuera  (33 
S(|uare  miles)  in  the  west,  and  the  islet  of  Santa 
Clara.  The  islands  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and 
reach   in  Miis-a-Fuera  an  altitude  of  over  6000 
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feet.  Tliey  are  fertile  and  well  wooded,  and  differ 
remarkably  in  their  llora  and  fauna  from  tlie 
mainland.  The  climate,  which  is  not  unliealth- 
ful,  is  similar  to  that  of  Valparaiso,  but  much 
more  humid;  crops  of  grain  are  easily  raised, 
and  excellent  fruits  might  be  produced  if  more 
attention  were  paid  to  their  cultivation.  Tiio 
inhabitants,  however,  are  not  very  prosperous; 
their  number  is  less  than  100,  and  they  are 
chielly  engaged  in  cattle-raising.  The  islanils 
were  discovered  by  Juan  Kcrnandez  in  1574. 
During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
the  group  was  a  resort  for  buccaneers.  Here 
Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scotch  buccaneer,  lived  in 
solitude  for  four  years  (1704-OS).  His  story  is 
supposed  to  have  suggested  the  llobiitson  Crusoe 
of  Defoe.  The  islands  were  later  used  as  a  penal 
station  by  the  Spanish  Government. 

JUANG,  juU-iing',  or  Pati'N.  A  primitive  peo- 
ple of  Kolarian  stock  of  the  Cnttack  country, 
duelling  about  the  mouth  of  the  JIahanadi  I{iver 
in  Northern  Orissa.  They  are  considered  by  some 
authorities  to  be  the  most  primitive  tribe  in 
Hindustan. 

JUAREZ,  nwa'res.  Benito  r.\BLO  (1800-72). 
President  of  the  Republic  of  llexico.  He  was 
born  at  Guelatao  in  the  State  of  Oajaca,  JIarch 
21.  1800,  being  the  child  of  Indian  parents,  who 
died  when  he  was  four  years  old.  His  education 
was  taken  in  hand  by  a  cliaritaldc  merchant  of 
Oajaca,  who  made  it  possible  for  him  to  grad- 
uate at  the  seminary  in  that  town,  after  which  he 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1834.  He  was  appointed  judge  of  the  civil  court 
in  1842.  and  secretary  to  tlie  |)rovincial  Governor 
in  184.5.  ^Meanwhile  revolution  and  counter- 
revolution had  succeeded  one  another  in  the  little 
State  of  Oajaca.  which  in  1840  resumed  its 
.sovereignty  and  placed  the  executive  authority 
in  the  hands  of  a  triumvirate,  which  included 
Juarez.  Shortly  after  the  restoration  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  in  the  same  year,  Juarez 
was  elected  to  the  Constituent  Congress,  and  in 
1847  was  chosen  Governor  of  Oajaca.  His  ad- 
ministration was,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term, 
an  era  of  reform.  The  finances  were  put  upon  a 
sound  basis,  necessary  public  works  were  carried 
out,  and  the  economic  condition  of  the  state, 
improved  by  the  development  of  its  mineral 
resources.  When  Juarez  left  office  in  18.52 
Oajaca  was  probably  the  most  prosperous  State 
in  ^fcxico.  Upon  Santa  Anna's  return  to  power 
(18.5.3)  .Juarez  was  exiled  in  revenge  for  a  re- 
fusal to  lend  himself  to  the  dictator's  purposes 
some  years  earlier.  He  spent  the  next  two  years 
in  great  poverty  in  Xew  Orleans.  The  revolution 
against  Santa  Anna  in  18.5.5  made  possible  his 
return  to  Jlexico.  He  joined  the  revolutionists 
under  General  Alvarez,  who.  upon  becoming 
President,  made  .Juarez  Minister  of  Justice  and 
Ecclesiastical  Affairs.  In  this  capacity  he 
brought  about  the  enactment  of  a  law.  known 
by  his  name,  which  suppressed  the  military  and 
ecclesiastical  tribunals,  and  with  them  all  privi- 
lege in  army  and  Church.  ITpnn  the  resignation 
of  Alvarez,  in  December,  18.55,  Jitarez  retired 
from  office,  but  was  named  by  Conionfort.  the 
successor  of  Alvarez,  provisional  Governor  of 
Oajaca,  being  subsequently  chosen  to  this  posi- 
tion bv  an  overwhelming  majority.  He  resigned 
in  1857.  to  become  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
Chief  .Justice — the  latter  office  being  bv  the  terms 


of  the  Constituti(m  equivalent  to  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency of  the  nation. 

On  the  overthrow  of  Conionfort  in  January, 
1S;58,  by  the  party  of  reaction,  Juarez  succeeded 
to  the  Presidency,  and  was  recognized  by  all  the- 
jSlexican  States,  The  Conservatives,  however, 
took  the  field,  and  Juarez  was  compelled  to  lleo 
to  (iuanajuato  and  tlien  to  (luadalajara,  finally 
estal)lishing  the  seat  of  government  at  Vera 
Cruz,  where  he  arrived  May  4lh  by  way  of  Aca- 
pulco,  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  Havana,  and  New 
Orleans,  In  virtue  of  his  executive  authority, 
he  had  set  up  a  Cabinet,  and  he  proceeded  to 
is.sue  decrees  embodying  the  ref<irms  which  had 
been  instituted  by  Ccnnonfort.  His  Government 
was  recognized  by  the  United  States.  In  the 
civil  war  which  ensued  Juarez's  autiiority  was 
for  a  time  reduced  to  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz,  but 
finally  the  Liberals  gained  the  ujjpcr  liaiicl. 
Juarez's  rival,  tJencral  Jliramon,  was  defeated 
at  Calpuhil]iam,  Decend)er  22.  1800.  and  on  .Jan- 
uary 11.  1801,  .Juarez  entered  the  City  of  Mexico. 
In  Jlareh  he  was  elected  President  for  four  years. 
Trouble,  however,  was  at  hand.  The  Government 
was  bankrupt.  Even  the  confiscation  of  Church 
lands  failed  to  remedy  the  situation,  and  the 
decree  of  .July  17,  1801,  susjicnding  payments  on 
the  foreign  debt  for  two  years,  led  to  tlie  allied 
intervention  of  France,  England,  and  Spain  in 
Decemlier,  1801,  and  .January,  1S()2.  An  agree- 
ment to  protect  the  interests  of  foreign  debtor.s 
led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  English  and  Spanish 
troops;  but  France  was  aiming  at  nothing  less 
than  the  establishment  of  a  Mexican  empire  for 
the  Austrian  Archduke  ilaximilian  (q.v.)  in 
the  interest  of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty,  already 
seeking'  to  strengthen  its  hold  upon  the  French 
people  by  a  brilliant  foreign  policy.  Juarez  ob- 
tained a  loan  from  tlie  United  States,  and  fought 
the  invaders  with  braveiy  and  skill.  On  May  31, 
1803,  however,  he  tied  from  iMexico  to  San  Luis 
Potosi  before  the  victorious  French.  Step  liy 
step,  in  spite  of  a  determined  guerrilla  warfare, 
he  was  forced  to  withdraw  toward  the  north  to 
Saltillo,  to  Monterey,  to  Chihuahua,  and  finally 
in  August,  1805,  to  El  Paso  del  Norte  on  the 
United  States  frontier.  Maximilian  had  in  the 
meanwhile  proclaimed  himself  Emperor;  but  at 
this  point  the  United  States  Government,  having 
established  peace  at  home,  found  itself  free  to 
interfere  in  behalf  of  Juarez,  whose  claims  had 
been  from  the  beginning  persistently  recognized 
at  Washington.  Upon  the  representations  of  the 
United  States,  the  French  troops  were  withdrawn 
(.lanuarv-March,  18(!7),  and  the  Republicans  im- 
mediately succeeded  in  turning  the  course  of 
events  in  their  own  favor.  JIaximilian  was  cap- 
tured and  shot  (June  19.  1807).  and  two  da^'S 
afterwards  the  national  troops  under  Porfirio 
Diaz  entered  the  capital.  Elections  were  held  in 
December,  and  .Tiinrez  once  more  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic.  His  administration,  how- 
ever, was  harassed  by  constant  attempts  at 
revolution.  In  1871  he  was  reelected  to  the 
Presidency,  but  the  difficulties  of  the  situation 
i^.eenipd  rather  to  increase  than  to  dimin- 
ish. Diaz,  who  had  been  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  in  1807.  and  again  in  1871,  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt,  and  a  formidable  opposi- 
tion rose  up  against  .Juarez.  In  the  midst  of 
these  difficulties  he  died,  July  18.  1872.  His 
rlistinctive  characteristics  seem  to  have  been  a 
tremendous  will  power,  and  the  cold  impassibility 
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which  marks  his  race  in  the  presence  of  danger. 
The  sincerity  and  utility  of  his  reforms,  both 
civil  and  judicial,  are  universally  recognized. 
An  account  of  Juarez  is  given  in  Bancroft,  His- 
tory of  Mexico,  vols.  v.  and  vi.  ( San  Francisco, 
ISSO-OOI.  There  is  also  an  excellent  biogi'aphy 
bv  Burke,  .1  Life  of  Benito  Juarez  (London, 
1S94). 

JUAREZ  CELMAUr,  hooa'rath  salmiin', 
Miguel  i  1S44 — ).  A  South  American  politician, 
born  at  Cordoba,  Argentine  Republic.  He  studied 
at  the  university  there,  became  Governor  of  Cor- 
doba Province,  and  was  elected  a  Senator  in 
the  National  Congress  in  1884.  In  1886  he  ob- 
tained election  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic 
for  six  years.  During  his  administration  the 
speculation  in  railways  and  other  properties,  and 
the  inllation  of  the  currency,  terminated  in  the' 
disastrous  financial  panic  of  1890.  A  revolu- 
tionai\v  movement  having  been  inaugurated  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  he  declared  the  city  to  be  in  a 
state  of  siege,  but  after  some  desulton-  fighting 
was  obliged  to  resign  in  favor  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Pellegrin. 

JU'BA.  A  river  in  Eastern  Africa,  formed  by 
the  junction  of  tliree  main  headstreams — the 
Ganana.  the  Web.  and  the  Daua — and  flowing 
southeastward,  constituting  the  boimdary  be- 
tween Italian  Somaliland  and  British  East 
Africa  (Map:  .Africa.  .J  4).  It  enters  the  Indian 
Ocean  at  the  tcHvn  of  Kismayu.  close  to  the 
equator.  There  is  a  dangerous  bar  at  its  mouth. 
The  stream  is  of  uneven  flow.  The  country  of 
the  lower  Juba  is  generally  level  and  arid.  Little 
was  known  of  its  headstreams  until  the  last 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Ganana 
is  formed  by  the  Ganale  Gudda  and  the  Cianale 
Guracha.  The  former  rises  at  a  high  elevation  in 
latitude  7°  .30'  X,  and  longitude  .39°  E..  in  South- 
ern Abyssinia.  Tlie  Web  has  its  source  in  the 
Worgoma   Mountains. 

JUBA  (Lat..  from  Gk.  'M/3as.  lohas) .  The 
name  of  two  African  kings  whose  history  is 
associated  with  the  contest  between  Caesar  and 
Pompey  and  the  earlier  years  of  Augustus's 
reign.  (1)  Kijig  of  Numidia.  who  sided  with 
the  party  of  Pomjiey.  and  in  B.C.  49  cut  to 
pieces  a  Roman  army  under  Curio,  a  friend  of 
Cipsar.  He  then  aided  the  Pompeian  leaders, 
Scipio  and  Cato ;  but  when  the  battle  of  Tliapsus 
destroyed  all  their  hopes  (April  6,  B.C.  46), 
.Juba  committed  suicide.  ( 2 )  Son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, taken  to  Rome  as  a  boy  by  Ctesar,  and 
given  a  good  education.  Octavius  (afterwards 
Augustus  C;esar)  restored  to  him  the  kingdom 
of  his  father  in  n.c.  30.  and  gave  him  a  daughter 
of  Antonius  and  Cleopatra  as  his  wife.  Five 
years  later,  when  Xumidia  was  made  a  Roman 
province.  Juba  was  compensated  with  the  King- 
dom of  Mauretania,  where  he  ruled  until  his 
death  in  B.C.  19.  He  was  the  author  of  works  on 
Libyan  and  Roman  history,  and  on  the  history  of 
painting,  all  of  which  are  lost. 

JUB.ffi'A  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Jiihn,  ancient  King 
of  Xumidia).  A  genus  of  palms  of  the  same 
tribe  as  the  cocoanut.  Jiihtrn  spectahilis  is  a 
native  of  Chile,  which  sometimes  attains  a  height 
rf  60  feet,  and  has  a  wide-spreading  crown  of 
pinnate  leaves.  This  is  cut  ofl"  to  obtain  the 
sap  which  flows  freely  for  several  months  if  a 
fresh  slice  of  the  top  be  cut  off  each  morning. 
A   good   tree  will   yield   ninety   gallons   of   sap. 


which  when  boiled  down  to  a  thick  syrup  receives 
the  name  of  miel  de  palma  (palmhonev),  and  is 
an  important  article  in  the  domestic  economy  of 
the  country.  The  Jub*a  is,  in  fact,  the  jaggery 
palm  of  Chile.  The  nuts  are  edible  and  the  tree 
is  useful  in  a  number  of  other  ways.  See 
Caryota. 

JUBBULPORE,  jabTiiil-por'.     See  Jabalpuk. 

JUBBULPORE  HEMP.  An  East  Indian 
fibre  plant.     See  C'ROT.\L.iRi.\. 

JUBILATE  (Lat.,  make  a  joyful  noise). 
(1)  A  name  given  to  the  third  S"unday  after 
Easter  from  the  opening  words  of  the  60th  Psalm 
used  in  the  mass  on  that  day.  ( 2 )  In  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
the  100th  Psalm  used  as  a  chant  in  the  morning 
service  immediately  before  the  Creed. 

JUBILEE  (OF.  juhile,  Fr.  juVile,  from  Lat. 
jnhilwus,  from  Heb.  yobel,  blast  of  a  trumpet). 
An  occasion  of  extraordinary  spiritiuil  privileges 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Chiirch.  The  name  and 
the  fundamental  idea  are  borrowed  from  the  old 
Hebrew  custom.  (See  Jubilee,' Year  of.)  The 
principal  characteristic  of  the  jubilee  is  the  sol- 
enm  oft'ering  to  the  faithful  of  a  plenary  in- 
dulgence (see  I^-dulge.\ce)  on  special  terms. 
An  extraordinary  jubilee  is  proclaimed  as  a  rule 
for  a  short  period,  and  may  be  either  for  the 
whole  Church  or  for  definite  localities.  The  or- 
dinary jubilees,  which  now  occur  every  twenty- 
five  years,  are  proclaimed  first  for  Rome,  lasting 
a  year,  and  then  for  the  rest  of  the  world  during 
the  following  year.  The  beginning  of  the  jubilee 
is  marked  bj'  the  opening  with  great  solenmity 
of  the  'holy  door'  in  Saint  Peter's,  where  the 
Pope  officiates,  while  tliree  legates  perform  a. 
similar  ceremony  at  the  churches  of  Saint  .John 
Lateran,  Santa  Maria  ilaggiora,  and  Saint  Paul 
Without  the  Walls.  This  takes  place  after  the 
first  vespers  of  Christmas,  and  the  doors  are 
closed  again  in  like  manner  a  year  later.  Besides 
the  plenary  indulgence,  to  gain  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  conditions,  a  number  of  visits 
to  prescribed  churches  are  required,  special  privi- 
leges are  given  to  confessors  to  absolve  penitents 
from  all  sins  (with  one  small  group  of  excep- 
tions), even  those  usually  reserved  to  the  Pope 
or  bishops,  and  to  commute  or  sometimes  to 
dispense  from  simple  vows. 

The  origin  of  this  observance  is  traced  to  Pope 
Boniface  VIII.,  who  issued,  for  the  year  1300.  a 
bull  granting  a  plenary  indulgence  to  all  pilgrim 
visitors  to  Rome  during  that  year,  on  condition 
of  their  penitently  confessing  their  sins  and  visit- 
ing the  Church  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul. 
fifteen  times  if  strangers,  and  thirty  times  if 
residents  of  the  city.  The  invitation  was  ac- 
cepted with  marvelous  enthusiasm.  Innumerable 
troops  of  pilgrims  from  every  part  of  the  world 
flocked  to  Rome.  Giovanni  Villani.  a  contem- 
porary chronicler,  states  that  the  constant  num- 
ber of  pilgrims  in  Rome,  not  reckoning  those' 
who  were  on  the  road  going  or  returning,  during 
the  enfire  year,  never  fell  below  200.000.  As 
instituted  by  Boniface,  the  jubilee  was  to  have 
been  held  every  hundredth  year.  Clement  VI., 
in  compliance  with  an  earnest  request  from  the 
people  of  Rome,  abridged  the  time  to  fifty  years. 
His  jubilee  accordingly  took  place  in  1350.  and 
was  even  more  numerously  attended  than  that  of 
Boniface,  the  average  ntimber  of  pilgrims  until 
the  beat  of  summer  suspended  their  frequency. 
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being  according  to  Matteo  Villani,  no  fewer 
Ihan  1,000,000.  The  term  of  interval  was  still 
Ivnlher  abridged  by  Urban  \'l.,  and  again  by 
Paul  11.,  who.  in  1470,  ordered  that  henceforth 
<ach  tweuty-tifth  year  slioukl  be  held  as  jubilee — • 
an  arrangement  which  has  continued  ever  since  to 
regulate  tlie  ordinary  jubilee.  Paul  II.  extended 
still  more,  in  another  way.  the  spiritual  ad- 
vantages of  the  jubilee,  by  dispensing  with  the 
personal  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  granting  the 
indulgence  to  all  who  should  visit  any  church  in 
their  own  country  designated  for  the  purpose, 
and  should,  if  their  means  permitted,  contribute 
;i  sum  toward  the  e.\i)enses  of  the  holy  wars.  In 
later  jubilee  years  the  pilgrimages  to  Rome  grad- 
ually diminished  in  frequency,  the  indulgence 
being,  for  the  most  part,  obtained  by  the  per- 
formance of  the  prescribed  works  at  home;  but 
the  observance  itself  has  been  punctually  main- 
tained at  each  recurring  period,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  year  ISOO,  in  which,  owing  to 
the  vacancy  of  the  Holy  See,  and  the  troubles  of 
the  times,  it  was  not  held.  Consult  Loiseaux. 
Tiaite  canoniqiie  et  pratique  du,  jtibilc  (Tournai, 
1859). 

JUBILEE,  Ye.\r  of.  An  institution  ordained 
lor  the  Hebrews  in  the  so-called  Code  of  Holiness 
(Lev.  XXV.  8-55),  by  which  every  fiftieth  year 
(i.e.  on  the  completion  of  seven  Sabbatical  years) 
the  land  that  in  the  interval  had  jiassed  out  of 
the  possession  of  those  to  whom  it  originally 
belonged  was  restored  to  them,  and  all  who  had 
been  reduced  to  poverty  and  obliged  to  hire  them- 
selves out  as  ser\-ants  were  released  from  their 
bondage;  there  Avas  also  a  remittance  of  debts 
(Josephus.  Ant.,  III.  xii.  3).  The  jubilee  forms 
an  exalted  sabbatical  year  (q.v.).  and  the  land 
-was  to  be  left  completely  to  itself  in  the  former 
as  in  the  latter,  without  sowing  or  reaping  of 
:anv  kind,  or  even  gathering  grapes.  The  design 
•of  "this  institution  was  chiefly  the  restoration  of 
the  equilibrium  in  the  families  and  tribes.  It 
was  to  prevent  the  growth  of  an  oligarchy  of 
landowners,  and  the  total  impoverishment  of 
some  families.  It  was  proclaimed  at  the  end  of 
the  harvest  time,  like  the  sabbatical  year,  on  the 
tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month — the  Day  of 
Atonement — by  the  yoheJ  (a  kind  of  horn)  ; 
hence  also  its  name.  While  the  detailed  specifica- 
-tions  are  to  be  found  only  in  one  of  the  codes, 
there  are  references  to  the  jubilee  year  elsewhere 
(Lev.  xxvii.  17-25;  Xumb.  xxxvi.  4;  also  .Jer. 
xxxiv.  14;  Ezek.  xlvi.  17)  sufficient  to  indicate 
that  there  existed  some  institution  in  early  days 
of  which  the  jubilee  is  the  theoretical  elaboration. 
For  an  agricultural  community  it  is  of  impor- 
tance that  land  should  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  tillers,  and  one  can  well  conceive  that  even 
in  primitive  coTumunities  some  regulations  ex- 
isted to  brinff  this  about.  To  this  economic  pro- 
vision there  was  added  also  the  religious  con- 
sideration that  the  land  belongs  to  the  deity 
residing  in  it.  and  to  whom  the  fertility  is  due, 
and  this  furnished  an  additional  reason  why  the 
land  should  not  be  made  an  object  of  commercial 
speculation.  Still,  in  the  elaborate  form  mapped 
out  in  the  Code  of  Holiness  the  jubilee  was  never 
observed  either  in  the  pre-exilic  or  post-exilic 
period  of  Hebrew  history.  The  rabbis  them- 
selves admit  that  the  jubilee  had  not  been 
practiced  since  the  time  when  the  tribes  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  .Jordan  were  carried  away; 


and  this  is  practically  equivalent  to  saying  that 
it  was  never  held  to.  It  is  also  significant  for 
the  post-exilic  period  that  when  the  sabbatical 
year  was  </c  facio  repealed  by  Hillel's  piosbol 
(a  legal  document  entitling  the  creditor  to  claim 
his  debt  during  this  period) ,  mention  is  no  longer 
made  of  the  yobel.  It  is  needless  to  point  out 
that  the  system  as  laid  down  in  Leviticus  was 
only  a  theoretical  development  of  the  underlying 
principle.  If  carried  out  it  would  mean  two 
years  of  no  smving.  no  reaping — since  the  fiftieth 
year  would  be  preceded  by  a  year,  the  forty-ninth, 
which  would  be  a  sabbatical  year — and  this 
would  imply  a  third  year  without  a  harvest. 
This  consideration  is  sutlicient  to  show  how  utter- 
ly impossible  its  observance  was.  Consult  the 
commentaries  on  Leviticus  by  Dillmann,  Strach, 
and  Baeutsch.  and  the  Hebrew  archaeologies  of 
Xowack  and  Benzinger. 

JUBILEES,  Book  of.  See  ArocALYPTic  Lit- 
erati he. 

JUCH,  yook,  Emma  (1803—).  A  dramatic 
soprano,  born  of  American  parents  in  Vienna, 
Austria.  She  was  educated  in  music  under 
iladame  Murio-Celli,  a  teacher  of  Xew  York.  She 
made  her  operatic  debut  in  London  in  1881.  and 
on  her  return  to  America  was  received  cordially. 
In  1S84  she  was  the  prima  donna  of  Theodore 
Thomas's  American  opera  company;  afterwards 
organizing  a  comjjany  of  her  own.  Her  reper- 
toire included  Marguerite  (Faust),  Elsa  {Lo- 
hengrin), Senta  (Hi/in/i  Dutehman).  Crysa 
iScro),  and  Eurydice  (Orfi'n  ed  Euriidicr). 
In  1894  she  married  F.  L.  Wellman,  of  New  York. 

JUCHEREAU,  zhiish'ro',  Lons  (called  also 
Bari!E  ) ,  Sicur  de  Saint  Denis  (1676-after  1731). 
A  French-Canadian  soldier,  born  at  Quebec.  He 
went  to  Louisiana,  where  he  became  known  as 
a  soldier  and  a  negotiator  with  the  surrounding 
Indians.  In  1700  he  was  placed  by  Iberville  in 
command  of  the  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Alissis- 
sippi.  In  1714-16  he  was  in  Mexico,  where  he 
was  unsuccessful  in  concluding  with  the  Viceroy 
a  treaty  of  commerce.  He  commanded  an  Indian 
force  at  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  at  Dauphin 
Island  in  1719,  and  in  1720  wa.%  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Fort  Xachitoches.  This  fort  having 
lieen  besieged  by  the  Xatchez  Indians  in  I7.'{1.  he 
made  an  attack  which  resulted  in  the  complete 
defeat  of  the  enemy  and  the  death  of  most  of 
their  war-chiefs. 

JUTDAH  (Heb.  Yaliiidah.  probably  praised). 
The  fourth  son  of  .Jacob  and  Leah  (Gen.  xxix. 
35),  eponymous  ancestor  of  the  tribe  of  .Judah. 
He  is  represented  as  originating  the  idea  of 
selling  .Joseph  into  Egj'pt  instead  of  killing 
him  (Gen.  xxxvii.  20-27).  and  taking  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  events  that  followed  (ib. 
xliii.  3  sqq. ;  xliv.  10  sqq.).  He  forms  a 
marriage  alliance  with  a  Canaanitish  woman, 
by  wlicm  he  becomes  the  father  of  Er.  Onan.  and 
Shelah.  the  first  two  of  whom  died:  he  was  also 
the  father  of  Pharez  and  Zarah  by  his  daughter- 
in-law  Tamar  (ib.  xxxviii.).  The  stories  in 
Genesis  about  .Judah  are  considered  by  critics  in 
part  the  remnants  of  obscured  tribal  struggles 
and  alliances,  in  part  legends  to  which  a  lesson 
has  been  attached.  Joseph  (q.v.)  in  these  stories 
represents  the  clan  of  Ephraim  in  control  of  the 
northern  kingdom,  and  when  .Judah  is  portrayed 
as  suggesting  the  idea  of  selling  .Joseph,  this 
incident  is  interpreted  as  reflecting  the  culmina- 
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tion  of  rivalries  between  Hebrew  clans.  The 
favorable  light  in  which  Joseph  is  depicted  iu 
<Senesis  points  to  a  northern  writer  or  writers, 
but  it  is  also  evident  that  tlie  stories  have  been 
recast  with  a  view  of  removing  features  that 
reflect  too  seriously  on  Judah,  and  so  the  latter 
and  Reuben  are  depicted  hoping  to  save  Joseph 
from  his  jealous  brothers.  The  alliance  of  Judah 
with  a  Canaanitish  woman  is  held  to  be  a  bit  of 
tribal  Judah  tradition,  accounting  for  the  ad- 
mixture of  Canaanitish  elements  in  the  clan,  but 
it  is  hard  to  suppose  that  the  unsavorj'  family 
history  of  .Judah  and  his  sons,  in  Gen.  xxxviii., 
ending  with  Judah's  marrying  his  own  daughter- 
■  in-law,  represents  anything  else  at  bottom  than 
tribal  slander  indulged  in  by  northern  clans; 
thus,  again,  it  reflects  the  rivalry  between  the 
north  and  the  south.  It  is  not  until  the  days 
of  David  that  the  Judah  elan  comes  into  promi- 
nence: and  the  boundaries  of  the  clan  as  de- 
.scribed  in  .Joshua  xv.  apply  to  the  post-Davidic 
age.  According  to  the  Book  of  .Joshua,  Judah 
extended  eastward  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  west- 
ward to  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  hardly  ac- 
curate, however,  to  assume  that  Judah  ever  had 
such  control  of  the  Philistine  country  that  it 
could  be  reckoned  as  part  of  its  possessions.  In 
the  north,  .Judah  bordered  on  Benjamin's  terri- 
tory, while  the  southern  limit  is  represented  sim- 
ply by  a  line  drawn  westward  from  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Till  David's  time, 
the  clan  of  .Judah  appears  to  have  been  also  to 
a  great  extent  isolated  from  the  other  Hebrew- 
clans,  due  in  part  to  the  mountainous  nature 
of  the  .Judean  territory  and  in  part  to  the  mix- 
ture of  Hebrew  with  Canaanitic  elements  (e.g. 
Kenites  and  Kenizites)  :  the  clan  of  .Judah  tlius 
turns  out  to  be.  despite  its  later  religious  promi- 
nence, less  pure  than  the  other  tribes  of  the 
Hebraic  confederation.  David  (q.v. )  succeeded 
in  obtaining  control  of  the  north  after  the  death 
of  Saul,  and  Jerusalem,  captured  from  the  Jebu- 
tites,  becomes  henceforth  one  of  the  great  centres 
of  Hebrew  history.  The  north  chafed  under  the 
southern  yoke,  and  after  the  death  of  Solomon 
again  became  independent. 

JUDAH  I.  (C.17.5--219).  Son  of  Simon  II., 
and  compiler  of  the  Mishna  (q.v.).  While  a  youth 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Sanhedrin  on  account  of 
liis  extraordinary  knowledge  of  .Jewish  law,  and 
on  his  father's  death  was  made  its  president. 
Tlirough  his  knowledge  and  wealth  he  succeeded 
in  transferring  the  whole  power  of  the  Sanhedrin 
to  himself.  He  settled  in  Sepphoris.  which  dur- 
ing his  lifetime  became  a  centre  of  religious  and 
learned  activity.  His  great  knowledge  earned 
liim  the  unique  dignity  of  being  quoted  simply  by 
Ills  title,  'Rabbi.'  and  he  was  further  distin- 
guished by  the  appellation  of  'ha-Xasi' — 'the 
Prince.'  After  his  death  he  was  spoken  of  as 
^hak-Kadosh' — 'the  holy.'  The  compilation  of 
laws  made  originally  as  a  text-book  for  his  lec- 
tures acquired  such  authority  that  it  became  a 
permanent  standard,  and  formed  the  basis  of  the 
great  compilation  known  as  the  Talmud. 

JUDAH,  or  JEHUDA  (Ar.,  Ahu  al-Hasaii) , 
r.EN  Samuel,  surnanicd  Ha-Levi  (c.1086-?). 
.1  Jewish  physician,  poet,  and  philosopher  of 
Spain.  He  was  bom  in  Castile,  and  first  studied 
medicine,  but  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  phi- 
losophy and  poetry,  and  became  the  greatest 
Hebrew   poet   of    the    Middle    Ages.     His    songs 


home  of  his  race;  and  about  1140  he  left  his 
college  at  Toledo  to  journey  to  the  city  of  his 
lays.  The  date  and  manner  of  his  death  are  un- 
known ;  according  to  tradition,  he  was  slain  by  a 
Moslem  while  singing  his  song  of  Zion.  In  the 
field  of  philosophj'  his  chief  work  is  Al-Kliazari, 
written  in  Arabic,  in  which,  in  the  form  of  a  dia- 
logue, the  current  form  of  Aristotelianism,  Chris- 
tianity, Islam,  and  finally  .Judaism  are  explained 
to  Bulan.  King  of  the  Khazars.  The  work  has 
little  theological  or  philosophical  depth,  and  be- 
trays the  essentially  poetic  mind  of  its  author. 
It  has  been  translated  from  the  Hebrew  transla- 
tion of  Jehuda  ibn  Tibbon  into  Cierman  by  Cas- 
sel  (2d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1869),  and  more  successfully 
by  Hirschfeld  from  the  original  Arabic  ( Breslau, 
1885),  who  also  published  the  Arabic  text  with 
the  Hebrew  translation  of  .Jehuda  ibn  Tibbon 
[Das  Buck  Al-Chftzari,  Leipzig,  1887).  Ha-Levi's 
poems  have  been  translated  into  German  by 
Sachs,  Religiose  Poesie  der  Juden  in  Spanien 
(Berlin,  18-45),  Geiger,  Divan  des  Castiliers  Je- 
huda Haleii  (Breslau,  1851).  and  Heller,  Die 
cchten  hehriiischen  Melodien  (Trier,  189.3)  ;  some 
of  them  are  found  in  English  in  Emma  Lazarus's 
Poetical  Works,  vol.  ii.  (Boston.  1889),  and 
Xina  Davis,  .S'oni/s  of  Exile  (Philadelphia,  1901). 
The  poems  of  Jehuda  Ha-Levi  are  remarkable 
for  their  pure  Hebrew  diction,  their  exalted  sen- 
timents, and  their  fervor.  Consult  D.  Kaufman, 
Jehuda  Ha-Levi  (Breslau,  1877). 

JUDAIZEBS.  A  name  given  to  certain  of  the 
early  converts  to  Christianity  who  wished  to  re- 
tain the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  law, 
particularly  circumcision.  They  were  naturally 
Jews,  and  appear  to  have  been  of  two  classes, 
some  considering  the  law  as  binding  only  on 
Christians  who  were  also  Jews,  others  wishing 
to  make  it  obligatory  on  Gentile  converts  also. 
The  Apostolic  Council  ( see  Jerusalem.  Cou>'cils 
OF)  decided  against  the  latter  view.  These 
Christians  were  particularly  hostile  to  Paul,  and 
were  opposed  by  him  with  much  warmth.  Owing 
to  his  influence  and  the  increasing  nimiber  of 
Cientile  converts,  they  became  less  and  less  im- 
portant and  finally  disappeared.  See  Ebioxites; 
Xazabexe:  P.\rL. 

JUT)AS  BAR'SABBAS  (Lat.,  from  Gk. 
'loOdas,  loudas.  from  Ueb.  Yehudah,  Judah). 
A  member  of  the  Jerusalem  Church,  who  with 
Silas  was  the  bearer  of  a  decree  from  the  Apostles 
and  elder  brethren  to  the  brethren  in  Antioch, 
Syria,  and  Cilicia  (Acts  xv.  ■22-33).  He  is  de- 
scribed as  a  man  of  eminence  and  a  prophet. 
Further  than  this,  nothing  is  definitely  known  of 
him.  That  he  was  a  brother  of  Joseph  Barsabbas 
is  only  an  inference. 

JUDAS  ISCAKIOT.  One  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  of  .Jesus,  and  the  one  who  betrayed  Him, 
as  the  Evangelists  are  wont  to  add  when  they 
mention  his  name.  Iscariot  or  Iscarioth  means 
'man  of  Kerioth,'  but  the  place  referred  to  is 
uncertain;  it  may  have  been  in  Judah  (cf.  .Josh. 
XV.  25).  His  father  was  named  Simon  (.John  vi. 
7 1 ;  xiii.  2,26).  He  was  the  only  one  of  the  Twelve 
not  a  Galilean,  and  his  name  is  put  last  in  all 
the  lists.  In  the  oldest  Gospel  (Mark)  there  is 
no  open  suspicion  against  him.  or  any  reference  to 
the  position  he  held  among  the  Twelve,  prior  to 
the  time  of  the  betrayal.  .Just  before  the  Paschal 
Supper,  however,  narrates  Mark,  Judas,  one  of 
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the  Twelve,  went  oir  to  the  high  priests  to  deliver 
Jesus  to  tlicni,  anj  wlien  they  lieard  this  proposal 
thej'  rejoiced  and  promised  to  give  him  money, 
and  he  began  to  seek  how  he  might  conveniently 
deliver  him  up.  At  the  supper,  Jesus  predicts 
that  one  of  the  number  is  to  betray  him,  l)Ut  no 
name  is  mentioned.  After  Getlisemane,  Judas,  at 
the  head  of  an  armed  force,  comes  to  Jesus  and 
gives  liim  a  kiss,  the  traitor's  audacious  sign  by 
which  the  crowd  identifies  Jesus.  With  this  kiss, 
Judas  passes  out  of  histoiy  for  the  oldest  narra- 
tive. The  other  two  Synoptists,  Luke  and 
Matthew,  who  here  as  elsewhere  follow  in  general 
the  narrative  of  JIark,  add,  however,  at  this  point 
new  material  to  the  earliest  tradition,  cliielly  of 
an  interpretative  character.  Luke  interprets 
Mark's  pmmisc  to  give  money  as  an  (ifiixeiiicnt, 
after  consultation  with  the  high  priests  and 
temple  otliccrs,  to  which  Judas  assents:  and  at- 
tributes the  treason,  moreover,  to  the  entrance  of 
Satan  into  him  (x.xii.  3-G).  Matthew  likewise  in- 
terprets Mark's  promise  as  an  agreement,  and 
makes  Judas  say  to  the  priests:  "What  will  you 
give  me  to  betray  Him  to  you?"  The  result  of 
the  parleying  is  that  they  weigh  out  or  pay  him 
thirty  pieces  of  silver.  Both  these  details,  the 
immediate  payment  and  the  exact  amount  of 
money,  are  preserved  only  in  ^Mattliew.  At  the 
Paschal  Supper,  Judas  is  named  as  the  traitor  in 
the  following  words:  "Surely  it  is  not  I,  Rabbi?" 
He  says  to  him,  "It  is"  (xxvi.  2n) .  Coming  to 
the  fourth  Evangelist,  we  find  that  it  is  he  alone 
who  indicates  any  suspicion  against  .Judas  before 
the  betrayal.  Already,  in  John  vi.  70,  Jesus  is 
recorded  as  saying:  "Have  I  not  chosen  you 
twelve,  and  one  of  you  is  a  devil?"  But 
nowhere  is  there  reference  to  money  in  connec- 
tion with  the  betrayal,  although  it  is  suggested, 
in  passing  that  Judas  was  the  treasurer  of  the 
Twelve  Ixiii.  20).  The  Evangelist  does,  however, 
distinctlv  ascribe  the  act  of  treason  to  devilish  or 
Satanic  inllucnce  (xii.  2,  27).  After  Jesus  has 
washed  the  disciples'  feet.  He  predicts  His  be- 
trayal at  the  hands  of  him  to  whom  He  gives  the 
bread.  "And  when  .Jesus  had  dipped  the  piece 
of  bread.  He  took  it  and  gave  it  to  .Judas,  the  son 
of  Simon  Iseariot,"  whereupon  Satan  entered  into 
him,  "and  he  went  out  straightway,  and  it  was 
night"  (xiii.  26  sqq. ).  To  the  narrative  of  the 
arrest  of  .Jesus  in  a  place  well  known  to  Judas, 
the  Evangelist  adds  further  details,  but  omits 
the  traitor's  demonstrative  kiss.  Then  for  John, 
as  for  Mark,  Judas  passes  out  of  history  (xviii. 
1-8).  Two  accounts  preserved,  one  by  Luke  (Acts 
i.  16-20)  and  the  other  by  Matthew  (xxvii.  3-10), 
show  the  violent  death  of  Judas  and  the  name  of 
the  field.  Aceldama ;  but  reveal  differences  in  the 
matter  of  the  purchase  of  the  land,  the  land 
bought,  the  reason  for  the  name  'Field  of  Blond,' 
and  the  motive  of  the  story.  A  still  later  tradi- 
tion is  the  grewsome  tale  of  Papias.  which  nar- 
rates that  .Judas  first  tried  death  by  hanging, 
but  was  rescued ;  that  later  he  died  a  horrible 
death  in  his  own  field. 

In  view  of  the  criticisms  both  ancient  and 
modern,  directed  against  the  historicity  of  the 
betrayal  by  .Judas,  and  in  view  of  the  divergences 
in  the  Gospel  narratives,  it  may  be  well  to  call 
attention  to  certain  facts.  It  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  Gospel  of  !Mark  is  the  oldest  of 
the  Gospel  narratives  written  by  a  friend  and 
companion  of  the  three  prominent  missionaries. 
Peter  (an  eye-witness  of  the  betrayal),  Paul,  and 


Barnabas.  In  accord  with  his  usual  habit  to  give 
facts  as  he  knows  them,  and  not  to  make  int'er- 
enees,  Mark  gives  a  simple,  circumstantial 
narrative  of  the  betrayal,  with  not  a  wonl 
about  the  motives  of  Judas.  In  favor  of  the 
essential  historicity  of  Mark's  narration,  it  is 
to  be  argued  that  the  story  is  inil)edded  in 
the  oldest  tradition:  that  it  is  narrated  ol>jcct- 
ively;  that  it  accounts  for  the  sudden  clisa])]ie:u- 
ance  of  .Judas  and  the  election  of  Matthias;  thiit 
it  is  the  kind  of  story  that  no  Christian  would 
ever  think  of  inventing.  The  later.  Evangelists, 
as  is  their  habit,  introduce  refiections  and  in- 
terpretations into  their  narratives,  and  give 
details  according  to  individual  inclinations  and 
the  purpose  they  had  in  view  in  writing.  While 
rdark  states  only  the  facts  of  the  betrayal,  with 
no  relieetion  on  the  motive,  and  no  emphasis  on 
a  money  agreement  with  the  priests,  the  later 
Evangelists  add.  along  with  other  details,  that 
there  was  a  definite  stipulation  for  a  money  con- 
sideration (ilatthew  and  Luke);  that  the  deed 
was  due  to  Satanic  influence  (Luke  and  John), 
or  avarice  (Matthew),  or  both  (Luke).  Beyond 
these  two  hints,  the  Gospels  are  silent  as  to 
motives.  Matthew  alone  records  the  tradition 
that  exactly  thirty  pieces  of  silver  were  paid, 
because  to  him  the  thirty  pieces  were  the  fullill- 
ment  of  prophecy  (Zech.  xi.  13,  quoted  as  if  from 
Jeremiah).  Luke  is  interested  in  the  explanation 
of  the  name  Aceldama,  and  further  in  the  deatli 
of  Judas  as  preparing  the  way  for  the  election  of 
Matthias.  The  narrative  of  the  death  of  Judas 
has  at  least  this  amount  of  fact,  that  .Tudas 
not  simply  disappeared,  but  met  a  violent  death. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  the  act  of 
.Judas  may  have  been  prompted  by  a  desire  to 
place  .Jesus  in  a  crucial  position  where  Jle  would 
be  forced  to  save  Himself  by  the  exercise  of  super- 
natural power.  On  this  view  the  betrayal  was 
a  bold  attempt  to  apply  a  decisive  test  to  the 
claim  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  Or  it  may  have 
been  the  act  of  one  who  firmly  believed  in  Him 
and  expected,  as  the  result,  to  behold  .Jesus  tri- 
umphantly establish  Himself  as  king — a  con- 
summation no  dou'ot  ardently  desired  by  many 
of  .Icsus'  followers. 

JTJDAS   MACCAB^'US.     The  hero  of  the 

.Jewish  war  of  independence  waged  against  the 
Syrian  kings  in  the  second  century  n.r.  He  was 
one  of  five  brothers,  all  distinguished  for  bravery 
and  skill,  sons  of  Mattathias,  a  priest  of  the  or- 
der of  Joarib,  whose  home  was  at  Mndin.  a  town 
about  18  miles  northwest  of  .Jerusalem.  When 
the  emissaries  of  Antiochus  Epiphancs.  in  the  at- 
tempt to  uproot  the  Jewish  faith,  in  n.c.  16S. 
reached  ilodin.  Mattathias  slew  the  King's  officer, 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  witli  his  sons 
tied  to  the  mountains.  At  his  death,  shortly  after, 
he  committed  the  cause  to  his  sons,  appointing 
Judas  their  military  leader.  The  surname  of 
.Judas  was  ilaccabseus  (I.  Mace.  iii.  1).  commonly 
supposed  to  mean  'the  hammerer.'  though  this  is 
by  no  means  certain.  .Judas  was.  after  David,  the 
greatest  of  Israel's  heroes.  With  a  few  thniisand 
followers  he  defeated  four  Syrian  armies  in  suc- 
cession, two  of  them  immensely  superior  to  his 
own  in  numbers,  and  was  able,  in  lieeembcr.  B.C. 
lfi.5,  to  restore  the  .Jewish  worship  at  the  temple, 
which  had  be?n  discontinued  for  three  years.  "The 
memory  of  this  event  was  commemorated  in  the 
annual  eight-day  Feast  of  Dedication  on  the 
25th  Chislev   (Xovember-December).     From  now 
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on  until  liis  death  Judas  was  the  virtual  head 
of  the  Jewish  people,  though  he  bore  no  olliciai 
title.  He  did  not  assume  the  office  of  high  priest 
as  his  brother  Jonathan  did  later.  Extensive 
campaigns  were  undertaken  against  enemies  of 
the  .Jews  on  all  sides.  The  Edomites  to  the  south. 
the  Ammonites  to  the  east,  the  Arabs,  and  other 
people  were  conquered  or  punished  for  mal- 
treatment of  Israelites.  On  the  death  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  (b.c.  164),  Lysias,  guard- 
ian of  the  young  Antiochus  V.,  invaded 
Judea  with  an  army  of  100,000  men  and  ad- 
vanced to  .Jerusalem,  after  a  vain  attempt  by 
Judas  to  check  his  jjrogress.  But  troubles  at 
Antioeh  compelled  Lysias  to  retire,  and  Judas 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  secure 
Syrian  recognition  of  the  religious  liberty  of  the 
Jews.  This  accomplished,  Judas  worked  toward 
political  independence.  To  this  end  he  dispatched 
an  embassy  to  Rome  proposing  an  alliance,  hop- 
ing thereby  to  secure  Judea  against  further  sub- 
jection. The  answer  came  too  late,  for  dis- 
sensions among  the  .Jews  and  the  intrigues  of  the 
pro-Syrian  party  had  proved  fatal  to  his  plans. 
Though  he  won  a  glorious  victory  over  the  forces 
of  Demetrius  I.  of  Syria,  under  Xicanor  ( B.C. 
163-162).  he  was  imable  to  rally  the  full  strength 
of  the  .Jews  against  a  second  army,  and  died  in 
battle  against  hopeless  odds  at  Elasa  (b.c.  161). 
He  was  buried  in  the  family  sepulchre  at  Modin, 
and  .succeeded  by  his  more  shrewd  and  political 
brother,  .Jonathan   (q.v. ). 

BiBLioGR.^^PHT.  The  main  sources  of  informa- 
tion are  I.  and  II.  Maccabees  and  .Josephus's 
Antiquities,  xii.  Of  these  the  narrative  in  I. 
Maccabees  is  the  most  reliable.  Compare:  Schii- 
rer,  Histor;/  of  the  Jewish  People  in  the  Time 
of  Jesus  Christ  (Eng.  trans..  London.  188.5-91)  ; 
Stade,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel  (Berlin, 
1888):  Wellhausen.  Israelitisehe  und  jiidische 
Geschichte  (Berlin.  1898):  H.  Weiss,  Judas 
Malkahwus  (Freiburg.  1897)  :  Streane,  The  Age 
of  the  Maccabees  (London,  1898). 

JUDAS  OF  GALILEE.  Leader  of  a  .Jewish 
uprising  against  the  Romans.  According  to  the 
only  mention  of  him  in  the  New  Testament  (Acts 
V.  37 )  he  appeared  at  the  time  of  the  census  and 
carried  away  the  people  with  him,  but  himself 
perished,  while  all  his  followers  were  dispersed. 
Probably  he  is  to  be  identified  with  the  .Judayof 
Galilee  (orGamala)  of  .Josephus  (Aiif.  x^'iii.  i.). 
This  .Judas,  along  with  Sadduk,  resisted  the 
taking  of  the  census  under  Quirinius  (.\.d.  6-7), 
instigated  the  people  in  the  name  of  religion  to 
riot  and  revolution,  but  met  with  little  success. 
Josephus  does  not  record  his  death,  but  narrates 
that  his  two  sons,  Jacob  and  Simon,  were  later 
put  to  death. 

JUDAS  THE  APOSTLE.  One  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  mentioned  only  by  Luke  as  the  eleventh 
in  both  his  lists  (Luke  vi".  16:  Acts  i.  13).  He 
is  probably  to  be  identified  with  the  Thaddipus 
(or  Lebba>us)  of  Mark  and  Matthew  (see  Thad- 
D.EUS ) ,  and  with  the  .Judas,  'not  Iscariot,'  of  .John 
(xiv.  22).  The  name  of  his  father  ("not  brother') 
was  James  (q.v.).  Nothing  certain  is  known  of 
him  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the 
Twelve.  He  is  not  to  be  identified  with  .Tude.  the 
brother  of  the  Lord,  for  the  latter  could  not  ful- 
fill the  conditions  of  eligibility  to  the  Twelve  re- 
quired by  Acts  i,  21,  22. 


JUDAS-TKEE  {Cercis).  A  genus  of  tree.s  of 
the  natural  order  Leguminosse,  named  from  the 
tradition  that  .Judas  hanged  himself  on  one  of 
them.  The  common  -Judas-tree  of  Europe  (Cercis 
eiiliquastrum} ,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe 
and  of  the  warmer  temperate  parts  of  Asia,  has 
almost  orbicular,  very  obtuse  leaves,  and  rose- 
colored  flowers  which  precede  them.  The  Ameri- 
can .Judas-tree  (Cercis  Canadensis) ,  a  hardy  tree, 
which  may  reach  a  height  of  forty  feet,  is  very 
similar,  but  has  acuminate  leaves.  The  flower- 
buds  of  both  species  are  frequently  pickled  in 
vinegar.      Both    species    furnish    a    black-veined 
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strikingly  beautiful  wood,  which  takes  an  excel- 
lent polish.  A  third  species  (Cercis  occidetitalis) 
occurs  in  the  Western  United  States,  and  one  has 
been  introduced  from  Japan  (Cercis  Chinensis). 
All  the  species  flower  early  in  the  spring  and  are 
very  handsome  in  shrubbery. 

JUDD,  Gebbit  Pabmlee  (1803-73).  An 
Hawaiian  statesman,  born  at  Paris,  X.  Y.  He 
went  as  missionary  physician  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  in  1S28,  with  the  second  body  of  mission- 
aries .sent  out  from  the  United  States.  In  1842 
the  King  induced  him  to  accept  a  Government 
position,  though,  in  order  to  do  so,  he  was  forced 
to  sever  his  connection  with  the  mission.  From 
that  time  until  18.53,  when  he  was  compelled  by 
popular  jealousy  to  retire,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  figures  in  Hawaiian  politics.  He  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  organization  of  a  con- 
stitutional government  in  the  islands,  and  at 
various  times  held  different  ministerial  oflJices.  the 
duties  of  which  he  discharged  with  so  much  abil- 
ity that  he  became  virtually  the  ruler  of  the 
country. 

JUDD,  XoRMAX  Bi-EL  (1815-78).  An  Ameri- 
can lawyer  and  politician,  born  at  Rome,  N.  Y. 
He  was  educated  at  the  high  school  in  his  native 
city,  studied  law,  and  in  1836  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  He  immediately  removed  to  Chicago, 
111.,  where  he  began  practice,  drew  up  the  first 
charter  of  the  incorporated  city  in  1837.  and  was 
elected  its  first  city  attorney.  He  was  county 
attorney  for  Cook  County  in"  1830,  and  in  1844 
was  electeil  to  the  State  Legislature,  of  which 
body  he  remained  a  member  by  successive  re- 
elections  until  1860.  Originally  a  Democrat,  he 
allied  himself  with  the  Republican  Party  in  1856, 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Philadelphia  Convention  in 
that  year,  and  became  chairman  of  the  Illinois 
State  Central  Committee  of  the  party.     He  held 
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this  position  when  the  second  Republican  national 
convention  convened  in  Chicago  in  1800,  and  to 
the  adroit  political  nianagemciit  of  Judd,  Joseph 
Medill,  and  Leonard  Swett  is  probably  due,  as 
much  as  to  any  other  one  thing,  the  nomination 
of  Lincoln  for  the  Presidency.  In  1801  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Lincoln  Minister  to 
Prussia,  where  he  remained  until  1805,  and  suc- 
cessfully exerted  his  influence  to  prevent  the 
recognition  of  the  Confederacy.  Having  returned 
to  America  in  1805,  he  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1808,  and  served  two  terms.  He  was  one  of  the 
committee  of  managers  of  President  Johnson's 
impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House.  The  most 
important  legislation  of  which  he  was  the  author 
was  the  act  creating  inland  ports  of  entry  and 
providing  for  shipment  of  goods  in  bond  into  the 
interior  of  the  country.  In  1873  he  was  Collector 
of  United  States  Customs  at  Chicago.  For  twenty 
years  before  his  death  he  was  the  best-known  rail- 
way la^-j'er  in  the  country,  and  was  closely  con- 
nected at  one  time  or  another  with  the  develop- 
ment of  most  of  the  great  Western  trunk  lines. 

JUDD,  Orange  (1822-92).  An  American  ag- 
ricultural journalist,  born  near  Xiagara  Falls, 
N.  Y.  He  graduated  at  Weslpyan  University  in 
1847,  was  editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
from  1853  to  1883,  agricultural  editor  of  the  ycio 
York  Times  from  f855  to  1803.  editor  of  the 
Prairie  Farmer  from  1883  to  1888,  and  after- 
wards of  the  Orange  Judd  Farmer.  For  many 
years  he  exerted  a  great  influence  on  the  agri- 
cultural progress  of  the  United  States,  and 
largely  through  his  eff'orts  and  financial  aid  the 
first  State  agricultural  experiment  station  was 
established  in  1875  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  the 
Orange  Judd  Hall  of  Natural  Sciences,  which, 
about  that  time,  he  had  donated  to  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. 

JUDD,  SYL^■ESTER  (1813-53).  An  American 
clergyman  and  author,  born  at  Westhampton, ' 
Mass",  Julv  23.  1813;  died  at  Augusta.  Me.,  Jan- 
uary 20.  i853:  a  son  of  Sylvester  Judd  (1780- 
1800),  the  antiquary.  Judd.  who  was  brought  up 
in  the  orthodox  faith  of  New  England,  was  sent 
to  Vale  College,  whence  he  was  graduated  in  1830. 
Soon  after  leaving  Yale  he  changed  his  religious 
opinions  and  entered  the  Cambridge  (Mass.)  Di- 
vinity School,  was  graduated  in  1840,  and  there- 
upon became  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  church  in  Au- 
'  gusta.  Me.,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 
\Miile  a  divinity  student  he  wrote  A  Young  Man's 
Account  of  Bis  Conversion  from  Calvinism.  He 
was  author  also  of  Margaret:  .1  Tnle  of  the  Real 
and  Ideal  (1845).  a  romance  which  had  some 
vogue,  being  highly  praised  by  Lowell  and  con- 
taining some  good  descriptions,  although  a  very 
uneven  performance:  a  chaotic  Unitarian  dra- 
matic poem,  entitled  Philo:  .An  Erangeliad 
(1850)  ;  another  rnmance. Kichard  Edney  and  the 
Governor's  Family:  A  Rxis-Vrhan  Tale  (1850), 
a  parallel  tale  to  Margaret ;  and  Tlie.  Church:  In 
a  Series  of  Discourses  (1857).  He  also  lectured 
on  social  questions,  particularly  against  intem- 
perance, slavery,  and  war.  As  a  Unitarian  .Tudd 
was  important  l>ecause  his  idea  of  'the  birthright 
Church,'  i.e.  that  children  should  be  religiously 
trained  and  admitted  to  the  Church  at  adoles- 
cence, has  grown  steadily  'cf.  G.  \V.  Cooke.  TJni- 
farianism  in  America,  1002.  p.  240).  His  ncr\-el 
Marqaret  is  still  sporadicallv  praised  by  ICew 
Knuland  critics.  Consult  his  I/tfe  and  Character, 
by  Hall    (Xorthampton,  Mass.,   1882). 


JUDE  (variant  of  .7 wrfa.?).  One  of  the  broth- 
ers of  .Tesus.  according  to  Mark  (vi.  3)  and 
Matthew  (xiii.  55),  who  mention  him  along  with 
.James,  .Joses^  and  Simon.  He  was  not  a  believer 
in  the  ilcssiah  until  after  the  resurrection  (Acts 
i.  14;  .lolm  vii.  5;  cf.  Mark  iii.  21).  Beyond 
the  hints  that  he  was  in  .lerusalcm  after  the 
Ascension  (Acts  i.  14)  and  was  a  married  man 
(I.  Cor.  ix.  5),  nothing  is  known  of  him  in  the 
Xew  Testament,  unless,  with  tradition,  the  Epistle 
of  Jude  (q.v. )  be  ascribed  to  him.  Some  theolo- 
gians consider  him  a  cousin  or  a  half-brother  of 
the  Lord,  rather  than  a  real  brother. 

JUDE,  Epistle  of.  The  last  of  the  twenty- 
one  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  both 
an  exhortation  (3)  and  a  reminder  (5)  to  the 
beloved  readers  in  view  of  the  presence  in 
their  churches  of  ungodly  men  who  deny  Christ 
as  the  Lord  and  are  full  of  lust.  The  reminder 
(5-10) ,  based  on  references  to  God's  dealings  with 
the  'ungodly'  in  the  past,  is  methodically  ar- 
ranged in  five  sections,  in  each  of  which  the  his- 
torical case  is  first  stated,  and  then  followed  by 
a  clause  introduced  by  the  favorite  apocalyptic 
'these,'  indicating  the  points  of  comparison  be- 
tween the  present  'ungodly'  and  those  of  the  past, 
namely,  denial  and  lust.  In  these  two  main 
points  they  are  like  the  people  in  the  Wilderness, 
the  fallen  angels,  and  the  Sodomites  ( 5-8 ) ,  but  are 
unlike  Michael,  who  did  not  blaspheme  (9-10)  ; 
they  are  like  Cain,  the  blasphemer;  Balaam,  the 
lustful;  Korah.  the  denier :  but  are  unlike  nature, 
which  follows  the  divine  order  (11-13)  :  they  are 
like  the  'ungodly'  of  Enoch  (14-10)  and  the  lust- 
ful mockers  of  whom  the  Apostles  s])oke  ( 17-19) . 
The  exhortation  (20-23)  bids  them  not  only  to 
preserve  themselves  in  God's  love,  by  building 
themselves  up  by  faith,  prayer,  and  hope,  but  also 
to  act  aggressively,  though  lovingly,  with  the 
'ungodly.'  to  the  end  that  those  who  are  not  too 
far  gone  may  yet  be  saved.  The  contents  reveal 
both  in  language  and  thought  close  affinities 
to  apocalyptic  literature,  especially  to  Enoch 
(quoted  in  14-151  and  Assumption  (Testament) 
of  Moses  (9).  allusions  to  both  of  which  books 
appear  in  almost  every  verse. 

The  emphasis  on  the  denial  and  the  lust  of  the 
'ungodly'  reveals  the  presence  in  the  churches  of 
a  mischievous  tendency  which  in  general  may  be 
called  Gnosticism;  that  is,  a  one-sided  intellcc- 
tualism  which  is  chary  of  the  ethical  imperative. 
The  theoretical  aberration  does  not  seem  to  have 
advanced  so  far  as  the  Docetism  of  the  .Tohannine 
and  Ignatian  Gnostics,  but  seems  rather  to  be 
Antinoniianism.  tlie  well-known  and  popular  cari- 
cature of  Paul's  doctrine  of  freedom.  At  all 
events,  it  is  the  practical  rather  than  the  specu- 
lative heresy  which  receives  the  brunt  of  the 
author's  .serious  denunciations.  Unlike  the  Gnos- 
tics of  -John  and  Ignatius,  who  are  simply  .sepa- 
ratists and  individualists,  caring  nothing  for 
brotherly  love,  these  'ungodly'  are  both  separat- 
ists (19)  and  gross  materialists — lascivious,  glut- 
tonous (12),  and  avaricious   (11,  10). 

The  author  was  on  the  point  of  writing  a  gen- 
eral homily  on  'our  common  salvation.'  but.  on 
hearing  of  the  conduct  of  the  'ungodly'  at  the 
Inve-feasts  (12).  writes  instead  the  specific  re- 
minder and  exhortation.  Possibly,  but  not  cer- 
tainly, the  people  addressed  are  to  be  sought  in 
Antioch  of  Syria,  a  theory  which  would  account 
for  their  acquaintance  with  Paul  and  the  Apos- 
tles, for  the  prevalence  of  Gentile  vices,  and  for 
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the  apparently  sudden  appearance  of  the  Gnos- 
tics. The  style  of  the  author  is  clear  and  me- 
thodical, inrtuenced  largely  by  the  apocalyptic 
type,  with  which  he  is  at  home.  His  thought, 
though  mainly  Jewish-Christian  in  tone,  is  not 
uninfluenced  by  the  Pauline  Christianity.  His 
ethical  feeling,  with  its  prophetic  emphasis  on 
mercy  and  love,  is  vigorous  and  wholesome.  Were 
it  not  for  the  words  'brother  of  James'  in  the  first 
verse,  we  should  be  perplexed  to  know  what  Jude 
was  meant,  as  there  were  many  of  that  name  in 
the  first  century.  Assuming,  however,  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  words,  there  is  nothing  in  the  rest 
of  the  letter  which  absolutely  excludes  the  tradi- 
tional ascription  of  authorship  to  Jude,  the 
brother  of  the  Lord;  for  the  author  still  uses 
freely  the  Jewish  apocalypses,  and  tlie  Gnos- 
ticism is  of  an  incipient,  undeveloped  character 
speculatively.  There  is  no  reference  to  the 
Temple,  no  reference  to  persecutions.  A  date 
between  a.d.  70-80  after  Xero  and  before  Domi- 
tian  is  not  improbable.  That  .Jude  is  earlier  than 
II.  Peter  may  be  confidently  asserted.  It  is, 
however,  an  open  question  whether  II.  Peter 
borrowed  from  .Jude  or  both  independently  from 
a  third  unknown  apocalyptic  source.  Consult: 
Spitta,  Der  zireUe  Brief  des  Petriis  und  dcr  Brief 
des  Judas  (Halle,  1885)  ;  Zahn,  Einleitung  in  das 
yeiie  Testament  (2d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1900)  ;  Bigg, 
A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the 
Epistles  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Jude  {Interna- 
tional Critical  Commentary,  Xew  York,  1901); 
Von  Soden.  Handkommentar  zum  yeuen  Testa- 
ment, vol.  iii.,  part  2  (Freiburg,  1892)  ;  Kiihl, 
Die  Brief e  Petri  und  Judcs  (6th  ed.,  Gottingen, 
1897). 
JUDE'A.     See  Palestine. 

JTJDEICH,  voTT'diK.  .JonAXN  Frtedbich  ( 182S- 
94 ) .  A  German  forester,  born  at  Dresden  and 
educated  at  Tharandt  and  Leipzig.  He  served 
in  the  Saxon  and  Bohemian  forestry  depart- 
ments; and  in  1862  became  head  of  the  new 
school  at  Weisswasser.  whence  four  years  after  he 
returned  to  Tharandt  as  director.  His  most  im- 
portant work  is  the  text-book  Die  Forsteinrich- 
tung  (.5th  ed.  189.3)  ;  he  edited  the  seventh  and 
eighth  editions  of  Eatzeburg's  Die  Waldrerderbcr 
und  ihre  Feinde  ( 1876  and  1885-95)  :  and  contrib- 
uted to  Lorey's  Handbuch  der  Forst icissenschaft 
(1887-88).  Judeieh  edited  the  Forst-  und  Jagd- 
laihndcr    (1882  sqq.). 

JUDGE  (OF.,  Fr.  juge,  from  Lat.  judex,  judge, 
from  jus.  law  +  dicere,  to  say) .  One  w'ho  find.s 
a  judgment;  especially  a  presiding  magistrate  in  a 
court  of  justice.  The  proceedings  of  courts  of  jus- 
tice may  be:  (a)  to  maintain  the  order  of  judi- 
cial procedure  and  make  provision  for  the  execu- 
tion of  judgments;  (b)  to  find  and  interpret  the 
legal  rule  or  rules  applicable  to  each  case;  (c) 
to  determine  what  the  facts  in  the  case  are,  or 
at  least  what  facts  shall  be  taken  to  be  proved. 

While  all  these  difTerent  functions  frequently 
are  discharged  by  a  single  authority,  they  fre- 
quently are  separated.  Representatives  of  the 
people,  not  otherwise  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  are  frequently  charged  with 
the  decision  of  questions  of  fact,  and  sometimes 
with  the  decision  of  questions  both  of  fact  and 
of  law.  This  last  separation  was  regularly 
made  in  the  Greek  democracies,  in  the  Roman 
Republic,  and  in  the  early  (German  tribes.  A 
magistrate   who  was  not   simply  a   judicial   of- 


ficer, but  who  also  had  duties  of  general  ad- 
ministration, including,  in  some  instances,  mili- 
tary duties — an  archon  or  prsptor  or  prince 
or  hundredman — presided  over  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  but  judgment  was  ren- 
dered by  representatives  of  the  people — by  'di- 
kasts'  or  "judices,'  or  (among  the  Germans)  by 
all  the  freemen.  Contrary  to  our  modern  usage,, 
the  term  'judge'  was  not  regularly  applied  to  the 
presiding  magistrate,  but  to  the  representatives- 
of  the  people  who  actually  found  the  judgment. 
Among  the  Germans  it  was  frequently  applied  ta 
the  'wise  men'  or  'law-speakers'  who  suggested 
the  judgment  which  the  folk-moot  approved  or 
rejected.  The  term  judge  was  not  applied  to  the 
presiding  magistrate  by  the  Romans  until,  in  the 
Imperial  period,  he  had. become  judge  of  the  law 
and  the  facts.  The  term  began  to  be  applied  to 
the  presiding  oflicial  by  the  Germans  when  he 
began  (in  the  Frankisli  Empire)  to  obtain  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  control  over  the  findings  of 
the  popular  court.  The  relatively  modern  usage 
of  describing  the  presiding  magistrate  as  judgfr 
even  when,  as  in  English  criminal  procedure,  he 
has  no  control  over  the  judgment,  is  connected 
with  the  change  which  has  separated  judicial 
from  general  administration. 

With  the  establishment  of  a  separate  and  in- 
dependent judiciarj-,  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
governmental  interference,  it  has  been  found 
practicable,  in  all  countries  except  those  of  the 
English  law,  to  intrust  to  the  judges  the  power 
of  decision  on  the  facts  as  well  as  on  the  law  in 
civil  cases.  In  criminal  cases,  however,  the  sys- 
tem of  popular  judgment  has  not  only  main- 
tained itself  in  English  law,  but.  after  disappear- 
ing for  centuries,  has  been  reestablished  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  So  recent,  however,  has. 
been  the  introduction  of  the  jury  system  in  Con- 
tinental procedure  that  the  inquisitorial  tradi- 
tions of  the  intermediate  period  are  still  strong, 
and  the  judge,  to  English  eyes,  seems  to  combine- 
judicial  functions  with  those  of  a  public  prose- 
cutor.    Compare  Coukt;  ilAGiSTKATE. 

JUDGE,  WiLUAii  QUAX  (1851—).  An  Irish- 
American  Theosophist,  born  at  Dublin.  He  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1864  with  his  father,  prac- 
ticed law  in  Xew  York  City  from  1872  to  1880, 
and  then  founded,  with  JIadame  Blavatsky  anil 
Colonel  Olcott,  the  Theosophical  Society  of  Amer- 
ica. He  had  been  trained  in  theosophical  belief* 
and  now,  as  secretai'y  of  this  society,  traveled  in 
South  and  Central  America,  the  West  Indies,  and 
Eurojie.     See  Theosophicai,  Society. 

JUDGE-ADVOCATE.  Tlie  prosecutor  on  a 
general  court-martial  or  military  commission.  In 
the  United  States  the  judge-advocate  is  usually 
detailed  at  the  same  time  the  authority  for  the 
convening  of  the  court  is  issued,  and.  except  in 
exceptional  cases,  is  a  member  of  the  judge-advo- 
cate-general's department.  In  the  Briti.sh  Army 
such  duties  devolve  upon  a  specially  detailed 
staff  officer,  or  the  prisoner's  commanding  officer. 
In  district  or  regimental  court-martials,  the  latter 
officer  is  usually  represented  by  the  regimental 
adjutant.  The  prisoner  has  the  right  to  call  on 
any  regimental  officer  to  speak  in  his  tiehalf.  See 
■Judge- Advoc.\te-Gexeral  :  CotRT."?.  Military  ; 
!MlLiT.\RT  L.\w.  under  which  latter  heading  the 
duties  of  the  judge-advocate  in  courts-martial  are 
discussed. 
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JUDGE  -  ADVOCATE  -  GENERAL.         The 

head  ol  tlio  Ininnu  of  military  justice  in  the 
Vniteil  .Stato-i  Army.  He  i.s  the  custodian  of  the 
records  of  all  j;eiieral  courts-martial,  courts  of 
inquiry,  military  commissions,  and  of  all  papers 
relatin;;  to  the  title  of  lands  un<li'r  the  control 
of  the  War  Department.  e.\cept  the  Washington 
aqueduct  and  the  puhlic  huildinj^s  and  grounds  in 
the  District  of  C'olumhia.  The  ollicers  of  his  de- 
partment render  opinions  upon  legal  questions 
when  called  upon  l)y  the  proper  authority.  A 
similar  de])artment  exists  in  all  Kuropean  armies, 
that  of  Kngland  dilTering  in  that  the  judge-advo- 
cate-general is  selected  from  among  the  high  civil 
judiciary.  See  Courts,  JIilit.\ry;  Military 
Law. 

JUDGES,  Book  of  (Heb.  Shupheiim,  Gk. 
Kplrai,  hriliii,  Lat.  Liher  Jtidiciim) .  A  book 
of  the  Old  Testament,  recording  the  achieve- 
ments of  a  number  of  leaders  at  dilfcrent  periods 
in  the  early  history  of  the  Hebrews,  who  in 
the  book  itself  and  elsewhere  are  called  judges. 
(See  Judges  of  I.srael. )  It  cannot  be  said  to  be 
a  history,  properly  speaking.  The  events  re- 
corded in  it  do  not  follow  each  other  chronologi- 
cally, nor  is  there  any  other  order  to  be  perceived 
in  their  arrangement.  The  contents  of  the  book 
may  be  summarized  as  follows:  ( 1 )  An  introduc- 
tion, giving  an  account  of  the  invasion  of  Western 
Palestine  by  the  several  tribes,  their  conquests 
and  settlements,  and  the  agreement  reached  with 
the  Canaanites.  contiiuiing  the  narrative  from 
Jos.  xxiv.  28  (chs.  i.-ii.  .5)  ;  (2)  chapters  ii.  C-xii., 
an  account  of  the  deeds  of  a  number  of  heroes: 

(a)  Othniel  ben-Kenaz,  a  .ludean.  in  conllict  with 
Cushan-Kishathaim,    King    of    Aram-Xaharaini ; 

(b)  Ehud,  a  I'enjaniinite,  against  Moab;  (c) 
Shamgar  against   the   Philistines;    (d)    Deborah 

-ind  Barak  against  Sisera  ;  (e)  Gideon,  the  Manas- 
site,  against  the  Jlidianites;  (f)  Abimelech,  son 
of  Gideon,  against  Shecbemitcs;  (g)  Tola,  of  the 
<lan  of  Issachar;  (h)  .Jair,  the  (Jileadite  (Ma- 
iiasseh?):  (i)  Jephthah  against  the  Ammonites; 
to  whom  are  added  Ibzan,  Elon  (of  Zebulon),  and 
Abdon  (chap.  xii..  8-15),  probably  representing 
clans  rather  than  individuals.  (,3)  Story  of  Sam- 
son and  his  exploits  (  xiii.-xvi.) .  (4)  Chapters 
xvii.-xxi.,  two  narratives:  (a)  ifigration  of  the 
Danites  and  establishment  of  a  sanctuary  at  Dan; 
lb)  an  outrage  committed  upon  a  traveler  by  the 
Benjaminites,  and  the  revenge  taken  upon  the 
tribe  by  a  combination  formed  against  it.  The 
stories  of  Eli  and  Samuel,  who  are  by  .Jewish  tra- 
dition counted  among  the  judges,  are  told  in  the 
first  Book  of  Samuel   (q.v. ). 

The  point  of  view  from  which  the  history  of 
the  Hebrews  is  regarded  is  the  same  in  Judges  as 
in  the  preceding  and  following  books,  so  that,  in 
the  view  of  modern  scholars,  the  Book  of  .Judges 
forms  a  portion  of  a  great  historical  compilation, 
t)eginning  with  the  creation  of  the  world  and  ex- 
tending to  the  destruction  of  .Jerusalem.  The 
eight  books  (Genesis-J\ings)  into  which  this  com- 
pilation is  divided  in  the  .Jewish  canon  are  com- 
monly designated  as  the  Octateuch.  The  period 
of  the  judges  is  portrayed  as  a  falling  away  from 
the  leligion  and  laws  of  Yahweh  as  promulgated 
by  Moses.  The  struggles  and  conflicts  of  the 
period  are  regarded  as  punishments  sent  by  Yah- 
weh against  the  Hebrew  clans  for  their  disobedi- 
ence. The  twelve  tribes  of  the  Hebrew  confedera- 
tion are  pictured  as  dwelling  in  the  territory 
assigned  to  them  by  Joshua,  but  not  united  except 


in  cases  of  emergency  for  self-defense.  The  loose 
imion  among  the  Hebrew  clans  is  a  part  of  the 
picture  which  corresponds  to  conditions  as  they 
existed  before  the  days  of  Saul ;  and  the  two  tales 
added  to  the  Book  of  .Judges  |  chs.  xvii.-xxi.) 
form  valual)k'  material  for  reconstructing  a  pic- 
ture of  the  religious  and  social  culture  in  the 
earlier  period  of  Hebrew  history.  There  js  no 
trace  at  this  time  of  an  organized  religious  cult 
such  as  is  set  forth  in  the  Pentateuchal  codes, 
and  the  religious  practices  and  ideas  of  the 
Hebrews  did  not  ditj'er  materially  from  those  of 
the  surrounding  nations. 

So  far  as  the  composition  of  the  Book  of  .fudges 
is  concerned,  't  l)etrays  the  same  composite  char- 
acter as  the  l^'Utateuch  and  Joshua.  Whether, 
however,  the  compiler  (or  compilers)  of  Judges 
had  before  him  the  compilation  JE  (see  Et.oiiisr 
AND  Yaiiwlst)  which  is  found  in  tlie  Penta- 
teuch and  Joshua  (q.v.)  is  a  question  in  reganl 
to  which  critics  are  still  divided.  Uecently  the 
trend  of  opinion  is  toward  recognizing  .JE  also 
as  the  basis  of  .Judges,  with  subsecnieiit  introduc- 
tions and  additions  made  by  the  same  compiler 
whose  hand  is  recognized  in  Deul^rcmomy  and 
still  later.  However,  it  nnist  be  saiil  tliat  the 
question  is  still  an  open  one,  and  that  tliere  is 
much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  assuming  dillerent 
sources  for  .Judges  from  those  found  in  Joshua 
and  the  Pentateuch.  The  stories  in  .Judges  are 
so  promiscuous  in  character,  so  independent  of 
each  other,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  assume  a  syste- 
matically arranged  source,  such  as  ,JE  appears 
in  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua,  l)Ut.  whatever  the 
sources  were,  they  were  combined  into  a  single 
narrative,  and  then  made  to  accord  with  the  prag- 
matism observed  in  the  Hexateuch.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  also  evident  that  the  compilation  did 
not  end  with  the  death  of  Samson,  but  was  car- 
ried on  into  the  days  of  Eli  and  Samuel.  The 
deliverance  from  the  Philistines  and  such  a  fare- 
well address  as  is  ascribed  to  Samuel  (I.  Sam. 
ch.  xii.)  are  exactly  in  tlie  style  of  the  narra- 
tive in  .Judges  and  of  the  redactor  who  added  the 
introduction  to  .Judges.  It  is  therefore  safe  to 
assume  that  this  compilation  was  carried  down  to 
the  death  of  Samuel  at  least,  .so  that  the  present 
break  between  Judges  and  Samuel  is  an  arbitrary 
one.  Consult :  The  commentaries  of  Moore.  Ber- 
theau,  Keil.  Studer:  Budde.  Ilichtcr  uiul  Samuel 
(Giessen.  1890)  ;  Frankenberg.  Die  Comjmxition 
des  dcuteroiiomifsrhoi  Uirhtrrhiirha  (^iarburg. 
1895)  ;  and  tlie  intrcductions  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment by  Driver,  Kueuen,  Bleek-Wellhausen,  and 
Kijnig. 

JUDGES'  CAVE.  A  cave  in  West  Rock,  at 
Xew  Haven.  Conn.,  so  named  because  in  lllfll  it 
was  the  hiding-place  of  the  regicides  GofTe  and 
Whalley. 

JUDiGES  OF  ISRAEL  (Heb.  shophctim) .  A 
name  given  to  the  leaders  who  at  various  inter- 
vals directed  the  affairs  of  the  Israelites  from  the 
death  of  .Joshua  to  the  reign  of  Saul.  Their  names 
were  Othniel.  Ehud,  Shamgar.  Barak,  Gideon, 
lola,  .Jair.  .Jephthah.  Ibzan,  Elon,  A'odon,  Samson, 
Eli.  Samtiel.  The  account  of  their  deeds  is  given 
in  the  Book  of  Judges  and  the  First  Book  of 
Samuel  (qq.v.).  Without  the  last  two.  whoso 
careers  are  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Samuel,  the 
number  of  judges  is  twelve:  with  Eli  and  Samuel, 
as  well  as  Deborah  and  .\bimelech.  the  number  is 
sixteen.  In  reality  the  'judges'  are  merely  a  series 
of  heroes  and  champions,  quite  independent  of  one 
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another.  Certain  recollections  of  them  survived 
to  later  times,  and,  combined  with  legends,  folk- 
lore, and  myth,  gradually  took  shape  as  a  con- 
tinuous narrative.  The  verb  underlying  the  word 
'judge'  signifies  also  'to  vindicate,'  and  hence  they 
may  be  called  "deliverers,'  which  conveys  a  more 
accurate  idea  of  their  real  position.  Tribal  his- 
tory among  the  Hebrews,  as  among  Arabs,  is 
largely  taken  up  with  disputes  and  quarrels 
among  clans,  with  petty  wars,  with  warding  off 
attacks,  or  with  making  sallies  upon  other  clans. 
Of  the  si.xteen  names  included  by  tradition  under 
the  appellation  'judges,'  nine  are  heroes  belong- 
ing to  one  clan  or  the  other,  of  whom  some  mighty 
deeds  are  told;  three  (Ibzan,  Elon.  and  Abdon) 
represent  clans  rather  than  individuals;  one  (De- 
borah )  is  a  prophetess  who  by  her  influence 
brought  about  a  great  combination  of  clans  for 
the  attack  upon  a  common  enemy ;  another  (  Sam- 
son) is  a  semi-mythieal  personage,  totally  differ- 
ent in  chaiacter  from  the  other  judges:  a  third 
(Eli)  is  essentially  a  priest;  while  Samuel  is  an 
influential  'seer.'  It  will  be  seen  from  this  how 
confusing  it  is  to  group  these  names  together,  and 
regard  them  as  performing  the  same  functions. 
According  to  tradition,  the  period  covered  by  the 
'judges'  is  400  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  from 
the  death  of  iloses  to  the  days  of  Saul  is  not 
more  than  250  j-ears,  and  perhaps  even  somewhat 
less.  See  .Judges,  Book  of,  and  the  articles  on 
individual  judges. 

JUDGMENT  (OF.,  Fr.  jugetnent,  from  ML. 
judicameiituiii,  judgment,  from  Lat.  judicare,  to 
judge,  from  judex,  judge,  from  jus,  right,  law  + 
dicere.  to  say)  (in  logic).  The  act  of  distin- 
guishing an  element  within  the  unity  of  an  object 
of  thouglit.  and  of  recognizing  the  function  of 
that  element  as  giving  character  to  that  object. 
In  the  above  definition  the  term  'act'  means  func- 
tion, without  any  metaphysical  connotation,  and 
the  term  'object  of  thought'  is  not  used  to  exclude 
objects  of  perception  or  of  emotion.  We  may 
think  about  what  we  perceive  or  about  what  we 
feel.  When  we  thus  think  about  our  perceptions 
or  our  emotions  they  become  objects  of  thought, 
while  they  may  still  remain  objects  of  perception 
or  of  emotion.  We  may  thus  pass  judgment 
upon  any  objects  whatever,  objects  perceived, 
remembered,  imagined,  feared,  hoped  for,  willed, 
etc. ;  and  the  element  distinguished  within  the 
iniity  of  such  an  object  may  be  of  any  descrip- 
tion whatever,  a  sense-quality,  a  sense-intensity, 
an  affective  tone,  or  what  not.  Traditional 
'logic  distinguishes  within  the  judgment  three 
parts — subject,  predicate,  and  copula.  Not  all 
of  these,  however,  are  really  parts  of  a  judg- 
ment. The  predicate  is  the  element  within  the 
unity  of  the  object  of  thought  or  the  judgment, 
recognized  as  giving  character  to  the  object  of 
thought.  Thus,  in  the  judgment  "Sugar  is  sweet," 
sweetness  forms  the  predicate  of  the  judgment. 
What  the  subject  of  a  judgment  is  has  been  a 
moot  question.  Traditional  logic  gives  only  a  for- 
mal definition,  saying  that  it  is  that  of  which  the 
predicate  is  asserted.  But  the  question  arises, 
Of  what  is  the  predicate  asserted?  In  the  judg- 
ment 'man  is  an  animal.'  there  would  be  no  ques- 
tion, perhaps,  that  the  subject  is  the  complex 
object  of  thought  called  man.  which  an  element, 
viz.  animality,  y-ithin  the  complex,  is  recognized 
as  qualifjMng.  But  how  about  such  a  judgment 
as  is  expressed  by  saying.  The  house  I  saw  yes- 
terday was  burned  down  this  morning*?     Tradi- 
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tional  logic  would  answer  by  saying  that  the  sub- 
ject in  this  case  is  completely  expressed  in  the 
phrase  "the  house  I  saw  yesterday.'  If  this  is 
true,  then  the  subject  in  this  judgment  does  not 
perform  the  same  logical  function  as  was  per- 
formed by  the  subject  in  the  judgment  last  dis- 
cussed. The  subject  here  would  not  be  the  com- 
plex object  of  thought  which  an  element  within 
the  complex  is  recognized  as  qualifying.  It  would 
be  a  complex  which  an  element  outside  of  the 
complex  is  recognized  as  qualifying.  Total  com- 
bustion this  morning  is  not  a  feature  of  the 
complex  object  of  thought  which  is  adequately 
expressed  by  the  phrase  "the  house  I  .saw  yester- 
day.' It  is  a  feature  of  the  object  of  thought 
adequately  expressed  by  the  phiase  'the  house 
which  I  saw  yesterday  and  which  burned  down 
this  morning.'  Therefore,  if  the  subject  performs 
the  same  function  in  this  judgment  as  in  the 
judgment,  'ilan  is  an  animal,'  then  the  subject  is 
the  total  object  of  thought  which  is  expressed  by 
the  phrase  given  in  the  last  sentence.  This  view 
of  the  case  reduces  all  judgments,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  relation  between  subject  and  predi- 
cate, to  one  type  which  since  Kant's  day  has 
been  called  analytical.  (See  A^jalytic  .Juug- 
siEXT.)  It  does  not  deny  the  synthetical  char- 
acter of  thought  in  judgment,  but  holds  that 
the  synthesis  is  all  represented  in  the  logi- 
cal subject,  while  the  analysis  is  represented, 
at  least  in  part,  in  the  logical  predicate.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  therefore,  all  judgments 
may  be  expressed  in  the  following  formula :  A 
certain  object  of  thought,  which  may  be  identified 
by  a  certain  characteristic  or  complex  of  charac- 
teristics, is  further  qualified  by  the  mark  or 
marks  signalized  in  the  predicate.  According  to 
another  interpretation  of  the  function  of  the 
subject  in  such  judgments,  the  subject  is  not  the 
total  complex  within  which  the  predicate  is  an 
element,  but  it  is  an  object  of  thought  of  smaller 
connotation  (q.v. ),  which  the  predicate  ex- 
tends by  adding  to  its  content.  According  to 
this  view,  some  judgments  may  be  expressed 
in  the  following  formula :  A  certain  object 
of  thought  which  is  expressed  by  a  certain 
term  is  in  synthesis  with  another  object  of 
thought  expressed  by  another  term.  Tliis  view 
makes  the  relation  between  subject  and  predicate 
one  of  synthesis,  and  therefore  classifies  all  judg- 
ments of  this  sort  as  synthetical.  If  concepts  were 
fixed  and  immutable  things,  as  many  thinkers 
regiird  them,  then  the  latter  view  alone  would  be 
tenable.  But  concepts  are  constantly  changing, 
hence  it  is  perfectly  permissible  to  maintain  as 
the  former  view  does  that  in  what  are  called 
synthetical  judgments  the  predicate  redefines  and 
requalifies  the  subject.  In  other  words,  'the  syn- 
thetical judgment,  a  posteriori,'  is  a  recognition 
of  a  modification  of  the  object  of  thought.  The 
judgment  does  not  give  to  the  subject  new  fea- 
tures, but  recognizes  them  as  having  already 
appeared  in  the  subject,  and  as  therefore  necessi- 
tating a  new  analysis.  This  is  true  even  of 
Kant's  'a  priori  synthetical  judgments.'  i.e.  judg- 
ments which,  it  is  alleged,  combine  different  con- 
ceptions independently  of  experience.  It  is  a 
misrepresentation  to  say  that  the  combination  is 
independent  of  experience.  Peripherally  origi- 
nated experience  ( =:  experience  due  to  sense- 
stimuli  acting  upon  the  outer  and  not  the  brain 
end  of  sensoi-y  nerves)  may  indeed  have  never 
presented  certain   elements  in  certain  combina- 
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tions,  yet  we  may  tliiiik  tliem  as  so  combined. 
But  we  must  remember  that  all  e.xperieiiee  is  not 
peripherally  originated.  We  have  many  experi- 
ences, e.g.  of  memory  and  of  fanta.sy,  whicli  are 
centrally  originated.  In  many  such  experiences 
combinations  of  objects  take  place  puri  passu 
with  acts  of  judgment,  but  it  is  important  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  formation,  i.e.  tlie  conscious 
appearance,  of  such  comliinations  and  the  anal- 
ysis of  them  in  judgment.  X(i«.  since  we  can 
thus  distinguish  between  the  formation  and  the 
analysis  of  combinations,  we  ought  in  the  interests 
of  clear  thinking  to  avoid  calling  the  formation 
by  a  name  that  historically  has  been  the  specific 
term  to  designate  only  this  analysis.  The  word 
judgment  therefore  is  improperly  a])plied  to  the 
so-called  acts  of  synthesis.  .Judgment,  strictly  so 
called,  never  .synthesizes,  but  always  analyzes; 
but  that  analysis  always  presupposes  a  synthesis, 
i.e.  an  appearance  of  a  complex  in  consciousness. 
If,  however,  by  .synthesis  is  meant  an  act  of 
combining  what  at  first  appears  out  of  combina- 
tion— a  meaning  which  seems  to  jirevail  in  Kant's 
works — then  analysis  does  not  presuppose  syn- 
thesis. Sometimes,  it  is  true,  elements  appear 
tem])orarily  apart  from  each  other  and  then  sub- 
sequently appear  in  combination;  but  this  is 
not  always  the  case,  and  it  is  convenient  to  use 
the  word  synthesis  in  the  sense,  not  of  a  sul)se- 
quent  C()ml)ination  of  elements  at  first  se[)arate, 
but  of  a  conscious  apprcliension  of  elenu'nts  in 
combination.  Now  the  question  arises:  If  s.vn- 
tliesis  thus  deiined  does  not  ahvays  involve  judg- 
ment, does  it  not  always  involve  thought?  The 
answer  depends  upon  the  meaning  of  the  word 
thought.  If  one  defines  the  term  as  Ilcgcl  did, 
viz.  as  the  consciousness  of  objects  in  relation, 
then  of  course  by  the  very  delinitinn  the  (piestion 
is  answered  allirmatively.  If.  on  the  contrary,  one 
defines  thought  as  I.otze  did.  viz.  as  a  comjiaring 
and  judging  activity,  then  the  question  nuist  be 
answered  negatively.  Lotze's  polemic  against 
Hegel  on  this  point  was  due  to  an  entire  mis- 
understanding of  Hegel's  position.  We  may 
gather  up  the  results  of  this  discussion  of  the 
nature  of  the  logical  subject  by  saying  that  it 
is  the  complex  object  of  thought  recogniz<'d  in  the 
act  of  judgment  as  cfuitaining  within  its  com- 
plexity the  element  functioning  as  predicate.  The 
logical  copula  is  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  element  functioning  as  predicate  is  included 
within  the  complex  functioning  as  subject.  In 
other  words,  the  copula  of  any  judgment  is  that 
element  in  the  act  of  judgment  which  difTeren- 
tiates  it  from  a  mere  envisaging  of  a  complex 
without  analysis  of  it:  it  is  the  act  of  analysis 
of  a  recognized  synthesis.  ,\n  objection  wiiicli  at 
first  sight  seems  to  bear  hard  against  this  descrip- 
tion of  tlie  function  of  judgment  and  of  the  ele- 
ments of  judgment  is  that  it  reduces  judgment 
to  tautology.  If  we  jvidge  of  'the  house  which 
I  saw  yesterday  and  which  was  burned  down 
this  morning"  that  it  did  burn  down  this  morning, 
we  have  made  no  advance,  it  is  claimed.  The 
objection,  however,  confuses  loL'ieal  thoiight  with 
the  verbal  expression  of  it.  Vnless  there  is  some 
exceptional  reason  for  repetition  of  the  expres- 
sion of  some  distinct  element  in  the  complex 
object  of  thought,  such  repetition  is  idle.  But 
when  one  judges  of  a  complex  ol)ject  of  thought 
that  its  complexity  is  constituted  of  certain 
features,  this  is  not  tautolog\'.  .\n  identity  be- 
tween the  meaning  of  an  assertion  and  the  actual 


state  of  facts  is  not  a  tautology,  but  a  truth.  It 
will  be  observed  that  so  far  nothing  has  l)een  said 
to  theeti'ect  that  the  subject  is  always  a  noun  sub- 
stantive with  its  (puilitiers;  the  predicate,  an 
adjective  or  .some  adjectival  word  or  phrase; 
while  the  copula  is  always  some  part  of  the  verb 
to  he.  The  reason  for  this  omission  is  tliat  such 
a  statement  so  far  as  it  is  true  is  a  nnitter  of 
language,  not  of  logic.  But  not  all  of  it  is  true. 
Not  to  speak  of  languages  in  which  there  are  no 
adjectives  as  distinct  from  verbs  or  from  sul)- 
slantives,  the  copula  is  always  expressed  by  the 
whole  sentence,  not  by  some  part  of  the  verb  to  be 
or  it.s  etpiivalents  in  other  languages,  except  in 
those  few  cases  where  simie  part  of  that  verb  is 
the  whole  sentence;  e.g.  est  in  Latin. 

The  relation  between  judgments  and  concepts 
(q.v. )  may  be  stated  thus:  No  concept  can  bo 
formed  witliout  an  act  of  judgment.  Such  a  con- 
cept as  that  of  "eat.'  for  instance,  is  the  result  of 
jirevious  judgments  which  recognized  within 
certain  complex  objects  of  thought  certain  con- 
stant elements.  The  first  objects  of  thought  that 
appear  in  the  history  of  any  thinker  are  with- 
out doidit  indiviilual  percepts.  Subsequently  we 
have  individual  objects  of  memory,  of  imagi- 
nation, etc.  The  comparison  of  such  objects  with 
each  otluT  results,  when  they  are  alike,  in  a 
jnilgment  which  ju'edicates  of  these  objects  simi- 
lar qualities.  Our  concepts  are  such  similar 
(pialitics  or  com|dexcs  of  qualities  as  arc  thought 
to  characterize  various  individual  objects.  Thus 
the  concept  'cat'  is  that  complex  of  qualities 
which,  it  is  judged,  characterize  in  conuuon  the 
various  individual  cats.  Tliese  conceptual  ele- 
ments do  not  exist  in  consciousness  in  separation 
from  the  other  qualities  which  go  to  make  t!ie 
individual  percepts,  remembered  objects,  etc. 
They  are  merely  distinguished  from  these  other 
qualities.  A  concept  once  formed  by  an  act  of 
judgment  may  be  made  the  basis  upon  wbicli 
further  judgmental  operations  are  conducted. 
Thus  once  equi])ped  with  the  concept  'cat.'  a  scien- 
tist may  proceed  to  various  zoiilogical  judgments 
about  feline  characteristics  which  the  ordinary 
man  knows  nothing  about.  Thus  we  see  that  con- 
cepts always  result  from  judgments,  but  many 
judgments  result  from  the  fact  that  we  have  pre- 
viously formed  concepts.  .Judgment  is  related  to 
reasoning  in  the  following  manner:  Every  judg- 
ment has  some  rcascm  for  itself,  although  the 
reason  may  not  be  stated  in  the  expression  of  the 
judgment.  As  thought  becomes  more  developed, 
judgments  are  made  which  are  recognized  as 
licing  true  because  other  judgments  arc  true.  This 
complex  inlellcetiial  process  in  which  a  judgment 
is  made  and  is  likewise  judged  to  rest  upon  the 
truth  of  some  other  judgment  is  called  reasoning. 
Thus  though  every  judgment  has  a  reason,  not 
every  judgment  is  an  element  in  the  complex 
process  of  reasoning. 

.Judgments  are  usually  divided  into  three 
classes,  singular,  particular,  and  universal.  Sin- 
gular, or  better  individual,  judgments  are  those 
in  which  the  subject  is  some  single  object  of 
thought,  e.g.  'this  cat.'  Universal  judgments  are 
those  in  which  the  predicate  is  asserted  to  qualify 
not  only  the  single  object  or  the  several  similar 
objects  which  psychologically  function  as  sub- 
jects, but  (ill  similar  objects,  though  not  pres- 
ent in  consciousness  at  the  time  of  judgment. 
Thus  in  the  judgment  'All  material  bodies  gravi- 
tate,' I  may  have  in  mind  only  the  image  of  two 
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individual  objects  moving  toward  each  other,  aud 
may  in  tlie  judgment  be  actually  analyzing  out 
cf  i-lie  cuuijjlex  image  this  movement  toward  each 
other  and  recognizing  it  as  characterizing  the 
complex.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  matter. 
1  recognize  this  analysis  as  good  not  onlj'  for 
this  particular  complex,  but  lor  all  other  com- 
plexes in  which  material  objects  are  component 
elements.  Such  universal  judgments  are  always 
the  result  of  induction  (q.v. ).  Particular  judg- 
ments are  either  summaries  of  the  results  of 
several  individual  judgments  or  they  are  uni- 
versal judgments  in  disguise.  Thus  when  we 
say,  "Some  vertebrates  are  mammals,'  we  may 
mean  merely  that  in  past  experience  we  have  had 
some  individual  percepts  in  which  the  cliaracter 
of  mammalianism  was  a  feature  of  vertebrate 
animals.  Or  we  may  mean  that  beyond  the 
bounds  of  our  past  experience  likewise  there  are 
some  mammalian  vertebrates  to  be  found.  In  the 
latter  case  we  are  making  an  induction,  and  if 
we  expressed  ourselves  adequately  we  should  say 
all  eats,  dogs,  horses,  monkeys,  etc.,  are  mammals. 
The  connection  between  the  qualities  of  verte- 
brateness  and  mammalianism  is  not  uncondi- 
tional, but  is  conditioned  upon  the  presence  of 
other  qualities  which  are  found  only  in  dogs, 
etc.,  and  not  in  fishes  and  the  like.  Either  be- 
cause we  do  not  know  the  qualities  or  do  not 
care  to  name  them,  we  say  'some  vertel)rates.' 
Consult  the  authorities  referred  to  under  Logic. 

JUDGMENT.  An  intermediate  or  final  de- 
termination or  adjudication  of  the  lights  of  the 
parties  to  an  action  or  proceeding  by  a  court  of 
justice.  Judgments  are  usually  termed  contracts 
of  record,  although  the  designation  is  inaccurato. 
(See  QuASi-CoxTRACT. )  Where  it  determines 
some  of  the  rights  of  the  parties,  but  is  inter- 
mediate or  incomplete  because  all  the  questions 
raised  by  the  issues  are  not  settled  or  the  extent 
of  the  relief  fixed  or  defined,  it  is  called  inter- 
locutory, as  there  is  something  reserved  for 
future  determination.  For  example,  if  A  sues  B 
and  the  court  determines  as  a  matter  of  law 
that  A  is  entitled  to  recover,  but  the  accounts 
are  so  complicated  that  the  court  directs  a 
reference  and  an  accounting  to  determine  the 
exact  amount  due.  an  interlocutory  judgment 
directing  recovery  and  accounting  will  be  entered, 
and  after  the  amount  due  has  been  reported 
by  the  referee,  a  final  judgment  for  such  sum 
will  be  entered.  Several  codes  of  procedure  have 
abolished  the  use  of  the  term  'interlocutory  judg- 
ment,' and  designate  as  an  order  every  direc- 
tion or  determination  of  the  court  which  is  not 
a  final  disposition  of  the  action.  Under  the  com-  ■ 
mnn  law  practice,  however,  there  is  a  distinction 
in  that  an  order  does  not  settle  any  principal 
question  in  controversy,  but  merely  some  point 
of  practice  or  some  question  collateral  to  the 
main  issue. 

A  judgnient  is  final  when  it  disposes  of  or 
concludes  an  action  so  that  it  is  at  an  end,  even 
though  it  does  not  settle  all  of  the  rights  of 
the  parties.  It  is  u.sually  rendered  at  the  end 
of  the  trial  of  an  action,  but  may  he  entered 
upon  a  default  in  pleading  or  as  a  result  of  the 
non-appearance  of  or  abandonment  of  the  action 
by  either  party,  or  on  a  confession  of  judgnient. 

Tn  its  more  technical  sense,  the  term  judgnient 
applies  onlv  to  the  adjudication  of  a  court  of  law, 
the  term  decree  being  employed  to  describe  the 
determination     of     a     court     of     equity.       (See 


Decree;  Equity;  Cha>-ceby,  Coubt  of.)  Under 
most  codes  of  procedure  where  the  former  mate- 
rial variances  in  practice  in  law  and  equity  have 
been  abolished,  the  term  judgment  is  now  gen- 
erally used  to  designate  the  final  determinations 
of  the  courts  in  all  cases,  both  in  law  and 
equity:  but  both  courts  and  attorneys  constantly 
use  the  term  decree  as  a  matter  of  description 
in  the  older  and  more  accurate  sense. 

Judgments  are  distinguished  from  findings 
(q.v.)  of  fact  or  law,  in  that  the  latter  are  only 
formal  expressions  of  the  conclusions  of  a  judge 
or  referee  and  do  not  award  relief.  Judgments 
are  usually  entered  or  docketed  in  the  office  of 
the  clerk  of  the  court  in  which  they  are  rendered. 
This  consists  of  an  entry  of  a  brief  description 
of  the  judgment,  containing  the  names  of  the 
parties,  designating  the  successful  party,  the 
date  of  recovery,  the  date  docketed,  and  the 
amount  awarded  therein.  The  book  in  which 
this  entry  is  made  is  called  the  docket  of  judg- 
ments, and  is  a  public  record,  accessible  for 
examination  by  any  person  who  cares  to  examine 
it.  If  an  execution  is  issued,  the  return  of  the 
sheriff,  whether  it  be  'satisfied.'  meaning  col- 
lected, or  settled,  or  'nulla  bona'  (no  goods)  or 
'unsatisfied,'  is  entered  opposite  the  description 
above  referred  to. 

By  statute  in  most  jurisdictions  a  judgment, 
after  being  docketed,  becomes  a  lien  on  the 
real  property  of  the  judgment  debtor.  It  is 
subject  to  all  valid  prior  liens  existing  at  the 
time  it  was  docketed,  but  takes  precedence  over 
all  subsequent  liens  of  any  character  except  those 
for  obligations  to  the  municipal.  State,  or  Fed- 
eral governments,  such  as  taxes  and  assessments. 
The  public  docket  gives  legal  notice  of  the  lieu 
to  all  persons,  just  as  the  record  of  a  mortgage 
operates,  and  any  intending  purchaser  \\ho  omits 
to  search  for  judgments  against  the  owner  of 
the  property  in  question  does  so  at  his  peril, 
even  though  he  has  not  actually  learned  of  the 
judgnient,  as  he  is  deemed  to  have  constructive 
notice  of  all  matters  of  public  record.  This 
lien  is  usually  restricted  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  particular  court  in  which  it  is  rendered, 
unless  a  transcript  or  brief  description  of  the 
judgment  is  obtained  from  the  clerk  and  filed 
in  another  jurisdiction  in  the  same  State,  usually 
another  coimty,  in  which  case  its  force  is  ex- 
tended to  that  county.  The  duration  of  this 
lien  is  usually  fixed  by  statute,  otherwise  it 
continues  as  long  as  the  judgment  is  in  force, 
unless  waived  by  the  judgment  creditor.  (Sea 
Release;  Accord  and  Satisfactiox.)  In  most 
States  by  statute  there  is  a  legal  presumption 
that  a  judgment  is  satisfied  after  the  expiration 
of  twenty  years,  but  usually  it  is  provided  that 
this  may  be  rebutted  by  proof  to  the  contrary. 

\\niere  a  judgment  is  void  or  voidable  because 
of  lack  of  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  or  because  of 
fraud  or  some  irregularity,  it  may  be  opened  and 
set  aside  on  motion  of  the  judgment  debtor. 
XMiere  it  is  obtained  by  reason  of  a  default  in 
pleading  or  appearance,  or  by  mistake  of  either 
party,  the  court  may  in  its  discretion  vacate  it. 
direct  the  proper  pleadings  to  be  served  or  filed, 
and  permit  the  cause  to  proceed  to  trial  on  the 
merits.  This  is  usually  granted  on  terms,  such 
as  payment  of  costs. 

A  judonient  may  be  assigned  by  an  instrument 
in  writ  ins.  and  the  assignee  will  take  all  the 
rights  and  remedies  of  the  judgment  creditor.     It 
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■will  also  descend  as  a  part  of  the  assets  of  a 
deceased  owner.  L'i)on  payment  of  the  amount 
of  the  judgment  and  accrued  interest,  the  judg- 
ment debtor  is  entitliMf  to  a  satisfaction  piece. 
See  the  articles  on  Ai-i-kal;  Finding;  Oi'IMOx; 
Keport;  Res  Judicata.  Consult:  Hlack,  The  Law 
of  J udgments  (2d  ed.,  Saint  Paul,  1903)  ;  Free- 
man, The  Law  of  Judgments  (4th  ed.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1802). 

JUDGMENT,  FiNAl,.  The  ultimate  trial  of 
the  liunian  race  wlien  judgment  will  be  passed 
upon  all  men  according  as  their  works  have 
been  good  or  evil,  the  present  order  of  things 
will  be  brought  to  an  end,  and  a  new  dispensa- 
tion inaugurated.  The  idea  of  a  coming  destruc- 
tion of  the  world  by  fire  is  found  among  many 
peoples,  (See  Ksciiatologt.  )  It  was  espceiallj' 
developed  among  the  ancient  Indo-European  na- 
tions. The  worshipers  of  Ahnra  !Mazda  l)elieved 
that  this  world-consuming  fire  would  destroy 
only  the  wicked,  while  the  good  would  pass 
through  it  unscathed.  With  this  judgment  there 
associated  itself  gradually  in  ilazdayasnian 
thought  the  expectation  of  a  Saoshyant  (the  .Mes- 
siah) who  would  raise  the  dead,  (See  Saoshy- 
ant.) The  various  elements  of  this  Persian 
eschatology  found  their  way  into  Jewish  and 
Christian  speculation.  That  the  conception  of 
the  ordeal  by  fire  was  thus  transplanted  is  evident 
from  the  Silii/lline  Oracles,  ii„  2,52  sqq.,  viii, 
411;  Lactantius,  Div.  JiUit.,  vii,  21,  0;  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  coming  of  the  Jlessiali  with 
flaming  fire,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and 
the  connection  of  the  llessiah  with  this  resur- 
rection. But  these  foreign  ideas  found  accept- 
ance because  they  could  ally  themselves  with 
already  existing  tendencies  of  thought.  In  an- 
cient Israel  the  day  of  a  battle  which  decided  the 
fate  of  a  nation  was  called  a  'day  of  Yahweh,' 
While  popularly  this  day  was  looked  upon  as 
bringing  deliverance  or  victory  to  Israel,  the 
great  prophets  before  the  Exile  who,  on  moral 
and  religious  grounds,  regarded  the  destruction 
of  the  nation  by  the  Assyrians  or  the  Babylonians 
as  inevitable,  saw  in  it  a  day  of  judgment  upon 
Israel  for  its  sins.  In  this  sense  the  term  is  used 
by  Amos  and  Zcphaniah,  and  the  conception  is 
found  in  Hosea,  Isaiah,  Slicah,  and  .Jeremiah, 
After  the  E.xile  judgment  was  naturally  expected 
upon  the  arrogant  world-power  that  op|>ressed 
Israel,  and  the  'day  of  Yahweh'  became  the  day 
when  He  would  punish  the  nations  and  deliver 
His  people,  or  at  least  the  faithful  Isr.aelites, 
Signs  of  its  coming  were  eagerly  looked  for.  In 
Joel  the  Day  of  Judgment  is  preceded  by  great 
calamities.  The  apocalypse  of  Daniel,  written 
B,c,  165,  depicts  a  scene  of  judgment  in  heaven. 
Thrones  are  set  for  the  celestial  court:  the  de- 
monic representative  of  the  Grfpco-Macedonian 
power  in  the  shape  of  a  chaos-monster  is  con- 
demned, and  the  angelic  representative  of  Israel 
in  the  form  of  a  man  receives  the  empire. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  second  centuiy  B.C. 
the  judgment  upon  the  angels  who  sinned  by 
marrving  beautiful  wonien  (see  Angel)  and 
the  angels  of  the  nations  already  occupied 
much  attention,  as  is  seen  in  the  older  parts  of  the 
Book  of  Enoch  and  in  the  apocalvpse  preserved 
in  Isaiah  xxiv.-xxvii.  .Vs  the  notion  of  a  celestial 
judgment  thus  linked  itself  to  the  earlier  ideas 
of  a  retribution  and  a  change  of  power  on  earth, 
so  the  new  doctrines  of  a  resurrection  and  a 
"Messiah  connected  themselves  with  earlier  specu- 


lations (see  Kesuukection ;  ilESSiAu),  and  the 
grand  conception  of  a  universal  judgment  was 
formed.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  step  was 
ever  taken  in  Judaism  of  ascribing  the  fin;il 
judgment  and  the  resuriection  to  the  Messiah. 
On  the  other  band,  the  Persian  idea  of  an  ordeal 
by  lire  and  an  emergence  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  ■ 
new  earth  from  llie  final  conllagration  may  have 
come  through  Judaism  to  Christianity.  If  the 
Messiah's  kingdom  was  regarded  as  of  limited 
duration,  the  judgment  was  thought  of  as  follow- 
ing it  (Psalter  of  Solomon),  Where  the  Greek 
doctrine  of  immortality  (q.v, )  was  accepted 
rather  than  the  idea  of  a  resurrection,  the  judg- 
ment of  each  individual  was  regarded  as  occur- 
ring immediately  after  death,  and  there  was  no 
thought  of  a  general  judgment  (Wisdom  of 
Solomon;  Philo).  In  the  New  Testament  ditrercnt 
views  are  represented.  Whether  Jesus  bimsell 
believed  in  a  final  judgment  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. His  view  of  the  resurrection  (q.v.) 
renders  it  improbable.  The  Evangelists  connect 
the  last  judgment  with  His  parousia,  or  appear- 
ance upon  the  clouds.  The  scene  of  the  last 
assize  in  Matthew  xxiv,  is  remarkable  by  the 
emphasis  put  upon  moral  conduct,  the  nations 
being  judged  not  by  their  religious  beliefs,  but  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  treated  some  of 
their  fellow-men,  viz.  the  Christians.  The  Epfstle 
of  .Jude  follows  the  teaching  of  the  liook  of 
Enoch  on  this  subject.  II.  Peter  reflects  the 
Persian  conception  of  a  world-confiagratlon. 
James  e.xpects  the  coming  of  the  ilessiah  to  judye 
the  world.  The  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians 
present  the  thought  of  a  final  judgment  con- 
nected with  the  purousia,  when  Antichrist  and 
tlu!  godless  Jews  and  Gentiles  will  be  destroyed. 
In  other  Pauline  Epistles  'the  day  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ'  is  described  as  the  time  when 
Christ  shall  return  and  render  imto  all  men 
according  to  the  deeds  wrought  in  the  body.  In 
the  Kpistle  to  the  Hebrews,  however,  the  judg- 
ment follows  immediately  after  death,  and  the 
conception  of  the  future  is  that  characteristic 
of  Alexandrian  thought.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
.lohannine  writings,  in  which  the  current  idea 
is  allegorieally  intei-preted  and  referred  to  the 
already  existing  distinction  between  the  followers 
of  the  light  and  those  remaining  in  darkness. 
In  the  ecumenical  creeds  of  Christendom  the 
return  of  Christ  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead 
maintained  its  place,  and  the  importance  of  the 
final  judgment  was  enhanced  by  the  developing 
doctrine  of  a  purgatory.  The  rejection  of  the 
doctrine  by  the  Protestants  tended  to  fix  the 
eternal  destiny  of  the  individual  at  death  ;  but 
as  the  resurrection  was  not  assumed  to  take  place 
before  the  final  judgment,  the  latter  event  still 
retained  some  of  its  significance.  The  reviving 
ehiliastie  speculation  (.see  MiLLENXiusr)  had  a 
tendency  to  find  in  the  millennial  reign  of  Christ 
and  His  saints  on  earth  the  judgment  of  the 
world.  Swedenborg  conceived  of  several  final 
judgments  at  the  end  of  the  different  dispensa- 
tions— the  ,-\damic.  the  Xoachic,  the  Mosaic,  and 
the  first  Christian,  closing  in  1759.  Among  those 
who  adhere  to  the  doctrine  as  set  forth  in  the 
Christian  creeds  there  is  much  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  details  of  time,  place,  and 
circumstances.  In  the  view  of  Catholic  theolo- 
gians, a  'particular  judgment'  is  passed  upon 
every  soul  at  the  moment  of  death,  when  the 
choice  made   by  the  human  will   is   irrevocablj' 
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fixed,  and  the  sentence  of  God  is  passed  in  accord- 
ance with  its  choice.  There  is  general  agreement 
that  the  linai  judgment  is  pronounced  upon  as- 
sembled humanity,  and  includes  in  the  basis  of 
its  award  the  consequences  to  the  wliole  race  of 
the  acts  of  the  individual.  Its  purpose  is  also 
partly  the  glorification  of  God  by  this  public 
exhibition  of  His  justice.  The  judge  is  Christ 
not  only  in  His  divine  but  also  in  His  liuman 
nature;  this  triumphant  exaltation  is  considered 
as  the  complement  of  'His  humiliation  to  the 
death  of  the  cross.  The  place  is  supposed  to  be 
the  earth ;  the  time,  a  secret  in  the  counsels  of 
God  until  it  arrives.  In  scientific  circles  Herder's 
view  that  the  history  of  the  world  is  the  judg- 
ment of  the  world  is  widely  prevalent.  It  is 
expected  that  the  earth  will  some  day  become 
uninhabitable,  and  the  life  of  the  human  race 
will  cease,  and  that  ultimately  the  planet  will 
be  destroyed  by  tire.  But  tliis  disappearance  of 
the  earth  is  regarded  as  quite  nonnal  and  with- 
out serious  eflect  upon  the  life  of  the  infinite 
universe.  Consult:  Sijderbloni.  La  vie  fuliire 
(Paris,  1901);  Charles,  Critical  History  of  the 
Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life  (London,  1899)  ; 
Bousset.  Die  Rcliyion  des  Judcntuma  im  neutcs- 
tamrntlichen  Zeitnltcr  (Berlin,  1903)  ;  Bautz, 
Weltgericht  und  Weltende    (Mainz,   1886).     See 

ESCIIATOT.OGY;    l5tjrOKT.\LITT. 

JUDGMENT  OF  GOD.  See  Okdeal. 
JUDGMENT  OF  PARIS.  The  title  of  paint- 
ings by  Kubens  in  the  Dresden  Museum,  tho 
Louvre,  and  the  Xational  Gallery  in  London. 
Paris  is  represented  seated  on  a  stone  in  a  forest 
with  the  apple  in  his  hand,  listening  to  the 
advice  of  Mercury,  while  Juno,  Minerva,  and 
Venus  await  his  decision. 

JUDIC,  zhu'dck'.  AxXA  Damtens,  Madame 
(1849—).  A  French  actress,  born  July  17,  1849, 
at  Semur.  In  youth  she  was  a  shop  girl  in 
Paris,  but  entered  the  Conservatoire,  and  in  1867 
made  her  debut  at  the  Gymnase.  The  following 
year,  at  the  Eldorado,  she  quickly  won  a  popu- 
larity which  was  increased  by  a  visit  to  Belgium 
in  1S71.  Later  she  became  a  leading  attraction 
at  the  Bouffes-Parisiens  and  the  VariOtes,  and 
has  toured  successfully  in  Europe  and  America 
( 18S.!i-86) ,  In  1893.  a'fter  a  period  of  retirement, 
she  appeared  again  as  a  cafe-concert  singer. 

JUDICATURE  ACTS  (Fr.  judicature,  from 
ML.  judicatura,  jvidicature.  from  Lat.  judi- 
carc.  to  judge).  The  usual  description  of  the 
important  legislation  of  1873,  1875,  1877,  and 
18S1.  whereby  the  judicial  system  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  procedure  of  the  courts  were 
radically  altered  and  transformed.  The  acts 
comprehended  in  that  designation  are  the  36  & 
37  Vict.,  ch.  66,  and  38  &  39  Vict.,  ch.  77,  with 
amendments  in  37  &  38  Vict.,  ch.  83,  and  in  the 
laws  of  1877.  ch.  9,  and  1881,  ch.  68.  Most  of  the 
courts  affected  by  this  legislation  were  of  great 
antiquity.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  (q.v.), 
the  Court  of  King's  (or  Queen's)  Bench  (q.v.), 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  (q.v.),  the  Court  of 
Admiralty  (q.v.),  the  Court  of  Probate,  and  the 
Court  for  Divorce  and  ilatrimonial  Causes,  were 
all  united  and  consolidated  and  were  declared 
to  constitute  one  'Supreme  Court  of  Judicature.' 
This  court  was  divided  into  two  permanent  di- 
visions, one  of  which,  'Her  Majesty's  High  Court 
of  .Tustice,'  was  invested  with  original  jurisdic- 
tion of  causes,  together  with  appellate  jurisdic- 


tion from  certain  inferior  courts,  which  were 
not  abolished;  and  the  other,  "Her  Jlajesty's 
Court  of  Appeal,'  was  given  such  appellate  juris- 
diction as  might  be  incident  to  the  determination 
of  any  appeal.     See  C'oukt. 

The  most  important  change  in  procedure  ef- 
fected by  the  judicature  acts  was  the  provision 
that  law  and  equity  should  be  concurrently 
administered  by  the  same  court,  and  that  equi- 
table defenses  should  be  allowed  in  legal  actions. 
The  distinction  between  legal  and  equitable  rights 
was  not  abolished,  but  the  same  judge  or  court 
was  authorized  to  administer  both  kinds  of  relief. 
These  provisions  make  the  powers  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  quite  analogous  to  those  of 
the  superior  courts  of  original  jurisdiction  in 
many  of  the  United  States  luider  codes  of  pro- 
cedure. A  further  important  change  in  pleading 
and  practice  was  the  abolition  of  the  old  forms 
of  action  (q.v.).  ^^■hile  all  the  elements  con- 
stituting a  legal  claim  or  defense  must  be  set 
forth  in  a  pleading,  in  pleading  the  pleader  is 
not  confined  to  an  artificial  and  arbitrary  form 
as  before,  but  is  simply  required  to  deliver  to 
the  defendant  a  concise  statement  of  his  claim 
and  of  the  relief  or  remedy  to  which  he  claims 
to  be  entitled,  or  a  brief  statement  of  his  defense, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

A  third  important  change  in  procedure  was  a 
provision  that  an  absolute  assignment  of  contract 
debts  and  other  rights  of  action  should  be 
deemed  to  pass  all  legal  and  equitable  rights  and 
title  thereto,  provided  that  notice  was  given  to 
the  person  liable,  and  that  the  assignee  should 
have  all  legal  and  other  remedies  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  such  rights.  This  obviated  the  necessity 
which  existed  under  the  old  practice,  of  an 
assignee  of  a  right  of  action,  as  a  claim  for 
money  due,  suing  in  the  name  of  the  former 
owner  thereof.  By  these  acts  all  jurisdiction 
vested  in  the  judicial  committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  (q.v,)  upon  appeal  from  any  judgment 
or  order  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  or 
from  any  order  in  lunacy  proceedings  made  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  any  other  person  having 
jurisdiction  in  lunacy,  was  transferred  to  and 
vested  in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  See  Chaxcert, 
Court  of  :  Ecclesia.stic.\l  Courts  ;  Fobms  op 
Action  :   Ple.vdixg  ;  Practice, 

JUDICIAL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  PRIVY 
COUNCIL.  See  Privy  Council,  section  on 
Judicial  Committee. 

JUDICIAL  NOTICE.  The  recognition  by  a 
court  of  tlie  existence,  nature,  or  truth  of  some- 
thing involved  in  an  action,  on  the  theory  that 
it  is  self-evident,  or  that  it  is  a  matter  of  such 
common  knowledge  as  not  to  require  any  proof 
to  establish  it.  The  doctrine  originated  in  the 
civil  law  and  has  always  existed  in  the  English 
and  American  law.  It  is  a  rule  founded  on  ex- 
pediency and  convenience,  adapted  to  save  time 
in  the  trial  of  an  action.  The  questions  as  to 
what  facts  are  such  matters  of  imiversal  knowl- 
edge or  certainty  as  to  warrant  judicial  notice 
being  taken  of  them,  rest  largely  in  the  discretion 
of  the  court,  and  this  is  exercised  with  great 
caution.  In  most  jurisdictions,  by  statute,  cer- 
tain matters  of  both  law  and  fact  are  required 
to  be  judicially  noticed,  such  as  the  attestation  of 
a  copy  of  a  public  record  by  the  proper  officer 
under  the  great  seal  of  the  State,  or  that  the 
publications  of  the  State  printer  contain  authen- 
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tic  copies  of  the  public  statutes,  etc.  In  general 
it  is  the  li^lit  and  sumt'Uiiit's  the  duty  of  courts 
to  take  judicial  notice  of  the  following  facts: 
The  conniuin  law  and  public  statute  law,  the  pub- 
lic oflici's  and  olliccis,  and  the  rules  of  the  courts 
.*ind  matters  of  public  record  of  their  own  State; 
the  political  constitution  of  their  own  State  gov- 
crnuR-nt  and  of  the  United  States,  the  existence 
and  title  of  every  foreign  State  and  sovereign 
recognized  by  the  liiitcd  States;  public  procla- 
mations of  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  State  or 
nation,  and  all  matters  of  such  universal  accepta- 
tion that  llicre  can  be  no  dispute  in  regard  to 
them,  such  as  the  divisions  of  time  into  years, 
months,  and  days,  etc.  In  the  absence  of  statute, 
where  a  court  has  any  doubt  as  to  a  fact  involved 
in  a  trial,  it  has  a  right  to  and  should  require 
evidence  tending  to  establish  it  to  be  introduced. 

It  is  not  essential,  in  onier  to  take  judicial 
notice  of  fact,  that  the  trial  judge  should  be 
personally  familiar  with  it  at  the  time  of  tlie 
trial,  if  before  his  decision  he  becomes  convinced 
by  his  own  investigniion  tliat  it  is  a  general 
fact  never  disputed  by  competent  authorities,  or 
where  he  learns  of  a  statute  alfecting  tlie  case 
subsequent  to  the  trial,  A  jury  has  substantially 
the  same  liberty  as  a  cotirt  to  take  notice  of  mat- 
ters of  fact  upon  the  same  principles  as  govern 
the  courts,  but  cannot  take  cognizance  of  a  law 
without  instruction  from  the  court.  Neither  a 
court  nor  a  jury  can  consider  in  their  deliliera- 
tions  any  personal  knowledge  they  may  have  of 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  a  case,  unless  they 
are  set  before  tlicm  in  the  evidence,  as  they  are 
bound  to  decide  solely  upon  the  law  anil  evidence 
as  brought  out  in  the  trial.  In  any  case  where 
a  court  assumes  something  to  be  true  without 
proof,  either  counsel  may  object  and  introduce 
evidence  tending  to  contradict  the  conclusion  of 
the  court.  If  a  court  refuses  to  allow  such  evi- 
dence, the  part.y  wlio  offered  to  introduce  it  may 
appeal  on  that  ground;  and  if  the  appellate  court 
finds  that  the  trial  court  erred  in  this  respect,  it 
may  reverse  the  judgment  and  order  a  new  trial. 
See  Evidence,  and  consult  the  authorities  there 
referred  to. 

JUDICIAL  SEPARATION.  See  Divorce; 
3lAHKiA(ii. ;  ITt  sha:xu  and  Wue. 

JUDICIARY.      See   CouBT;    Judge;    jMagis- 

THATE. 

JU'DITH  (Heb.  YehudUh,  fem.  of  Ychilduh, 
Judah).  A  .Jewish  heroine,  who  has  given  her 
name  to  one  of  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha. 
According  to  the  story  in  this  book,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the  Assyrian  King,  after  the  conquest  of 
the  Medes  sent  Holofernes  with  a  large  army 
against  Palestine.  The  general  demanded  the 
destrtiction  of  the  temple  at  .Jerusalem,  and  the 
people  prepared  to  resist  him.  When  Bethulia 
wa.s  attacked,  the  people  w-ere  so  famished  that 
their  leaders  had  to  promise  surrender  within  five 
days.  Dtiring  this  time  Judith,  described  as  a  rich 
young  willow  of  the  tribe  of  .Tudah,  left  Bethulia, 
came  to  the  camp  of  Holofernes,  and  captivated 
the  general  by  her  great  beauty.  A  banquet  was 
given  in  her  honor,  and  as  Holofernes  lay  drunk 
she  cut  oflr  his  head.  On  the  death  of  the  leader 
the  Assyrian  army  was  thrown  into  a  panic,  and 
thousands  were  killed  by  the  .Tews.  The  story  is 
purely  legendary,  although  the  atithor  introduces 
several  historical  personages  into  his  tale,  such 
as   Holofernes,  a   satrap  under  Artaxerxes,  and 


Bagoas,  a  contemporary  of  Holofernes.  Accord- 
ing to  Torrey  (Journal  of  Ihe  American  Oriental 
iSocicly,  vol.  XX.,  pp.  I(i0-172),  the  form  Hethulia 
is  a  disguise  for  Slieclicm.  The  purpose  of  the 
book,  which  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  is 
similar  to  that  of  Tiibit  (q.v.),  viz.  to  encinuage 
the  pious  .Tews  to  remain  steadfast,  and,  despite 
all  temptations  and  sufferings,  to  maintain  their 
conlidence  in  Vahwch.  Willrich,  in  a  recent  study 
{Judaicd,  p,  33),  fixes  the  date  of  com])osition 
between  n.c.  mi  and  1.53;  others  place  it  in  the 
Roman  period,  and  see  in  the  general  tenor  refer- 
ences to  tlie  conditions  prior  to  Pompcy's  ;ippear- 
ance  at  Jerusalem,  B.C.  (i3.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  Hebrew  versions  known,  of  whicli  there  are 
several,  do  not  represent  the  original  text,  but 
are  comparatively  late  prodtictions  ba.sed  upon 
the  Greek  text.  Consult  the  conunentary  of 
Fritzsche  (Leipzig,  1853)  ;  and  also  Kautzsch, 
Apokrjiphcn,  vol.  i.  (Tiibingen,  1900)  ;  Wace, 
Apocrypha,  vol.  i.   (London,  1880). 

JUDITH,  zhu'dct'  (1827—).  A  French  ac- 
tress whose  real  name  was  Julie  Bcrnat.  She 
was  born  in  Paris  and  was  a  kinswoman  of  the 
great  Rachel.  She  made  her  debut  in  1842  at 
I.es  Folies,  and  appeared  at  the  Frani.ais  four 
years  afterwards,  Iler  best  roles  were  PCnOlopc, 
Alcm&ne,  Rosine,  Charlotte  Corday,  and  Mile. 
Ai'sse.  In  literature,  she  first  appeared  as  fel- 
low-translator from  the  English  with  lier  hus- 
band. Bernard  Derosne :  she  then  tninslntcil  from 
Dickens,  and  under  the  name  .Tudith  Barnard, 
wrote  //C  chateau  du  Tremble  (1872). 

JUD'SON,  Adoniram  (1788-1850).  A  pio- 
neer American  missionary.  He  was  born  at 
Maiden,  Mass.,  August  9,  1788;  graduated  at 
Brown  University,  1807;  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  1810.  Becoming  inspired  with  mis- 
sionary zeal,  he  joined  five  other  students  in 
addressing  a  letter  to  the  General  Association 
of  Jlassachusett-s  (Congregational),  expressing 
their  wish  to  Labor  among  the  heathen,  and  ask- 
ing advice.  The  result  was  the  formation  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,  (See  Mi.s.siox.s,  Christian.)  Mr.  .Tud- 
.son  was  sent  to  confer  with  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society  and  ask  their  aid.  On  the  voyage  he 
was  captured  by  a  French  privateer,  and  thrown 
into  prison  at  IJayonne,  but  when  released  prose- 
cuted his  errand.  .After  his  return  he  and  Messrs. 
Newell,  Nott,  Hall,  and  Rice  were  appointed 
by  the  American  board  as  missionaries  to  India 
or  Burma.  He  was  ordained  Fcbruarv'  (!,  1S12, 
and  February  19th  they  sailed  for  Calciitta. 
.Arrivin-r  (June  17th).  they  were  ordered  by  the 
East  Indian  Government  to  return  home  in  the 
vessel  which  brought  them:  and.  tliough  this 
demand  was  modified,  they  were  required  to  leave 
soon.  Mr.  .Tudson  and  his  wife,  having  changed 
their  views  in  regard  in  baptism,  were  immersed 
by  Rev.  William  Ward  of  Calcutta.  This  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  American  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Union  (1814).  !Mr.  and  Mrs.  .Tudson 
went  to  the  Isle  of  France,  afterwards  to  ^ladra-s, 
with  the  design  of  reaching  Penang.  but.  being 
thwarted  in  their  wishes,  took  passage  for  Ran- 
goon. Here  (1813),  alone  and  without  assured 
means  of  future  support,  they  entered  upon  the 
study  of  the  languages.  The  care  of  the  mission 
was  assumed  by  the  Baptist  Union.  Within  a 
few  years  they  gathered  a  church  of  eighteen 
members,  and  many  natives  were  impressed  by 
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their  lives  of  helpful  kindness  and  their  Christian 
instructions.  The  Government,  however,  had 
given  some  tokens  of  disapproval.  Dr.  Price,  a 
physician,  having  joined  the  mission,  was  sent  for 
by  tlie  King  to  come  to  Ava,  the  capital,  and  Mr. 
Judson  reuioved  thither  to  act  as  his  interpreter. 
War  breaking  out  between  the  East  India  Com- 
jiany  and  Burma  (1824).  the  foreign  residents  at 
Ava  endured  great  peril  and  hardships,  llr. 
Judson  was  arrested  at  liis  dwelling,  thrown  into 
the  deatliprison,  and  subjected  to  cruel  barbari- 
ties. After  a  year  and  seven  months  he  was 
leleased.  in  February,  1826,  on  the  demand  of 
General  Sir  Arcliibald  Campbell.  He  commenced 
a  new  mission  in  Amherst,  Lower  Burma,  but 
an  embassy  being  sent  thence  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  which  it  was  hoped  would  secure  religious 
toleration,  his  senices  as  interpreter  were  again 
required  at  Ava.  In  1827  he  removed  to  Haul- 
main,  where  a  church  was  formed.  In  1839  Mr. 
Judson's  health  failed,  and  in  1845,  because  of 
illness  in  his  family,  he  returned  to  America. 
In  1S47,  however,  he  was  back  in  Rangoon.  Here 
he  gave  himself  partly  to  the  preparation  of  a 
dictionary,  and  partly  to  Christian  teaching.  In 
18.50.  his  liealth  having  declined  almost  beyond 
the  possibility  of  recovery",  he  was  carried  in  a 
litter  on  board  ship  at  ilaulmaiu  in  the  hope 
that  a  voyage  would  benefit  him.  He  died  four 
days  later,  and  his  body  was  committed  to  the 
ocean,  April  12,  1850.  Xumerous  converts,  a 
corps  of  trained  native  assistants,  the  transla- 
tion of  tlie  Bible  and  other  valuable  books  into 
Burmese,  and  a  large  Burmese  and  English  dic- 
tionaiy  nearly  completed,  are  some  of  the  direct 
fruits  of  his  thirty-seven  years  of  missionary 
service.  Consult  his  life  by  Wayland  (Xe.v 
York.  1853).  and  bv  his  son.  Edward  .Judson 
(Xew  York.  1883.  new  edition  1898).  Dr.  Jud- 
son was  thrice  married. — Ann  Hasseltixe,  his 
first  wife,  was  bom  at  Bradford,  Mass.,  Decem- 
ber 22,  1789.  She  was  married  in  1812.  and 
shared  with  great  fortitude  her  husband's  trials 
and  sutTerings  during  the  beginning  of  his  service 
in  Burma.  \Aniile  he  was  imprisoned  at  Ava 
she  saved  his  life  by  ministering  to  his  wants, 
and  it  was  largely  due  to  her  untiring  exertions 
that  he  was  finally  released.  Her  health  was 
seriously  impaired  by  the  indignities  which  she 
suffered  at  tliis  time.  She  died  at  Amherst, 
October  24.  1826.  While  on  a  visit  home  in  1822 
she  published  a  history  of  the  Burma  mission. 
Consult  her  life  by  Knowies  (Boston,  1829). — 
S.^RAH  Hall  (  Bo.\rdmax  ) ,  Dr.  .Judson's  second 
wife,  was  born  at  Alstead.  X.  H.,  Xovember  4. 
1803.  In  1825  slie  married  Rev.  Oorge  Dana 
Eoardman  and  went  with  him  to  join  the  Baptist 
mission  in  Burma.  Mr.  Boardman  died  in  1830. 
and  four  years  later  she  was  married  to  Dr. 
Judson.  She  translated  part  of  the  Pilf/rim's 
Progress,  several  tracts,  and  a  hymn-book  into 
Burmese,  and  supervised  a  translation  of  the 
Xew  Testament  into  Peguan.  She  died  on  ship- 
board at  Saint  Helena  while  returning  to 
America.  September  1.  1845.  Consult  her  life 
by  Emily  C.  .Judson  (X'ew  Y'ork.  1849)  .—Emily 
Chubbock.  the  third  wife  of  Dr.  .Judson.  was 
born  at  Eaton.  X'.  Y*..  August  22.  1817.  She 
attained  repute  as  a  writer  under  the  pen-name 
of  Fanny  Forester,  and  was  commissioned  to 
write  the  life  of  the  second  !Mrs.  .Judson.  She 
married  Dr.  .Judson  .June  2.  1846,  and  the  same 
month   accompanied  him   to   Burma.     After  his 


death  (1850)  she  returned  to  America,  but  her 
health  remained  feeble,  and  aside  from  assisting 
Dr.  Wayland  in  his  memoirs  of  Judson,  she 
could  do  little  literary  work.  She  died  at  Ham- 
ilton, X.  Y.,  June  1.  1854.  Consult  her  life  bv 
A.  C.  Kendrick  (Xew  York,  1861). 

JUDSON,  Edward  (1844—).  An  American 
Baptist  clergjmau.  born  at  Moubnain,  British 
Curma,  a  son  of  the  missionarj'  Adoniram  Jud- 
son (q.v.).  He  graduated  in  1S65  at  Brown,  and 
in  1808  was  called  to  a  professorship  of  languages 
in  Madison  University,  Hamilton,  X.  Y".  He  was 
pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  at  Orange,  X.  J. 
11875-81),  and  then  engaged  in  pastoral  and 
other  Christian  work  on  a  large  scale  in  Xew 
Y'ork,  first  in  the  Berean  Baptist  Church,  and 
then  in  the  Judson  ilemorial  on  Washington 
Square. 

Jtr'DY.  The  name  of  Punch's  wife  in  the 
popular  puppet  show  Punch  and  Judy.  She  is 
also  called  Joan. 

JTTEL,  yoo'el,  Xiels  (1629-97).  A  Danish 
admiral,  born  at  Christiania  and  educated  at 
Sorii.  In  1650  he  went  to  Holland  and  served 
in  the  war  with  England  under  Tromp  and 
De  Ruj-ter.  He  returned  to  Denmark,  and  under 
Obdam  and  De  Ruyter  with  the  allied  Dutch  fleet 
fought  against  Sweden  in  1059.  But  his  most 
splendid  fight  was  in  the  later  war  with  Sweden, 
when,  after  conquering  Gothland,  he  met  more 
than  forty  ships  of  the  enemy  with  his  twenty- 
five,  and  put  them  to  rout  in  the  battle  between 
Bornholm  and  Riigen  (May.  1676).  Again,  in 
the  following  year  he  defeated  the  Swedish 
Admiral  Sjijblad,  who  outnumbered  him.  thirty- 
six  to  twenty-five  ships,  at  the  great  battle  in  the 
bay  of  Kjiige.  Juel's  later  years  were  spent  in 
administrative  offices,  where  he  showed  great 
ability. 

JITENGLING,  j-ung'ling,  Frederick  (1846- 
89).  An  American  painter  and  wood-engraver, 
born  in  Xew  York  City.  He  studied  painting 
at  the  Art  Students'  League  there,  but  afterwards 
became  widely  known  as  a  wood-engraver.  He 
was  the  first  secretary  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  American  Society  of  Wood-Engravers 
(1881).  His  paintings  include  ""The  Intruder" 
(1884).  and  "In  the  Street"  (1886),  and  among 
his  engravings  are  "The  Professor,"  after  Duve- 
neck,  and  "The  Voice  of  the  Sea,"  after  Quartley, 
both  notable  for  the  exactness  with  which  he 
reproduced  the  original  work.  He  obtained  an 
honorable  mention  at  the  Salon  of  1881,  and  a 
second  class  medal  at  the  ^lunich  Exhibition  of 
1883. 

JTJ'GA.  An  acacia  whose  pods  are  used  in 
tanning.     See  Ai.garovilla. 

JUG'GEENAUT.     See  Jagaxnath. 

JUGGLER  (from  OF.,  F.  jongleur,  from  Lat. 
joculiitor.  jester,  joker).  A  performer  who  ex- 
hibits feats  of  skill  and  dexterity.  The  term  has 
broader  ramifications:  its  French  fonn  jongleur 
is  applied  to  a.  class  of  persons  who  included 
musical  and  literary  features  in  their  entertain- 
ments, while,  on  the  other  hand,  men  who  merely 
produce  illusions  by  sleightof-hand  (see  Leger- 
demaix)  are  often  known  as  jugglers.  The  an- 
cient Romans  had  their  conjurers  or  wonder- 
workers (prcrsiiqiniorcs) .  their  throwers  of 
knives  (ventilatores) .  and  their  players  with 
balls  or  rings    (pilarii).     In  modern  times  the 
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Chinese  and  Japanese  are  skilled  jugglers;  their 
feats  are  more  the  results  of  agility  and  prac- 
tice than  the  marvelous  performances  of  the 
Hindu  fakirs,  which  come  more  properly  under 
the  head  of  legerdemain. 

JITGLANDA'CE.a;  (Xco-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from 
Lat.  juglans,  walnut,  from  Jovis,  Jove,  Ok.  ZeiJs, 
Zeus,  Zeus.  Skt.  dynus,  sky  -f  glans,  acorn;  con- 
nected with  Gk.  pdXapos,  balanos,  acorn),  TllE 
Walnut  K.vmily.  A  natural  order  of  dicotyle- 
donous plants  with  about  si.x  genera  and  forty  or 
fifty  speiies,  natives  of  the  north  t<'mperate  zone, 
the  members  of  which  are  mostly  trees  witli 
alternate  compound  leaves;  unattractive  wind- 
fertilized,  momecious  llowers,  the  stamiiuitc  in 
calkins,  the  pistillate  sessile  on  twigs  of  the  eur- 
.  rent  year's  growth.  Tlie  arrangement  of  buds 
is  rather  unusual;  there  are  often  several  in  a 
row.  and  they  appear  high  above  the  leaf-axils. 
The  fruit  is  a  nut.  The  timber  of  the  principal 
genera  is  valuable,  that  of  the  black  walnut 
being  in  demand  for  cabinet-work,  etc.,  and  the 
hickory  for  use  where  toughness  and  strength 
are  desirable,  as  in  tools  and  imi)lements.  The 
chief  genera  are  Juglans  (the  walnuts),  Carya 
or  Hicoria   (the  hickorj),  and  Pctrocarva. 

Fossil  leaves  of  the  genus  .Juglans  are  found 
in  the  Upper  Cretiiceous  rocks  of  lircenland.  They 
are  also  known  from  the  Eocene.  Mi<x.'ene,  and 
Pliocene,  in  rocks  of  which  latter  age  in  Western 
America  the  genus  is  abundantly  represented. 
See  Walnut;  Hickory. 

JUGULAR  VEIN  (from  Lat.  juyuhim,  jugu- 
Ills,  collar-bone,  diminutive  of  jui/tiiii.  yoke).  One 
of  two  veins  situated  on  each  side  of  the  neck, 
in  pairs,  whose  function  is  to  convey  the  blood 
from  the  head  to  the  heart.  The  external  jugular 
vein  on  either  side  is  liK-ated  just  underneath 
the  skin,  and  conveys  the  blood  from  the  external 
portions  of  the  head  and  neck;  while  the  internal 
jugular  vein  on  either  side  is  deeper,  lies  near  the 
carotid  artery,  and  conveys  the  blood  from  the 
lateral  sinus  of  the  cranium. 

JUGURTHA  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  'lovyoipdat, 
louyuiirthd.i)  (  V-n.c.  104).  King  of  Xuniidia. 
He  was  the  grandson  of  Jlasinissa,  King  of  Xu- 
midia,  and  was  brought  up  togctlier  with  .\dher- 
bal  and  Hiempsal,  the  sons  of  his  uncle  ilicipsa, 
who  succeeded  llasinissa  on  the  throne.  He  was 
finely  gifted  by  nature,  and  during  the  Spanish 
campaign  B.C.  1.34  gained  tlie  friendship  of  Scipio 
and  other  influential  Komans.  On  the  death  of 
Mieipsa  (n.c.  118).  .lugnrtha  was  given  a  share 
in  the  Kingdom  with  his  cousins;  but  he  soon 
caused  Hiempsal  to  be  murdered  and  drove  Ad- 
herbal  out  of  the  country.  Adhcrbal  appealed 
for  aid  to  Rome,  but  -Jugurtha  succeeded  in  brib- 
ing many  Roman  senators  and  obtained  a  decision 
in  his  favor,  freeing  him  from  the  charge  of  the 
murder  of  Hiempsal.  and  assigning  him  a  larger 
share  of  the  Kingdom  than  was  given  to  .Vdhcrbal. 
But  .Jugurtha  soon  invaded  -Adherbal's  dominions, 
and.  notwithstanding  injunctions  by  the  Romans 
to  the  contrary,  besieged  him  in  the  town  of 
C'irta  (B.C.  112),  and  caused  him  and  the  Romans 
who  were  captured  with  him  to  be  put  to  death 
with  horrible  tortures.  War  was  declared  against 
.Jugurtha  by  the  Roman  people ;  but.  by  bribing 
the  generals.  Jugurth.a  contrived  for  years  to 
baffle  the  Roman  power.  At  last  the  Consul.  Q. 
Ca-cilius  Metellus.  proving  inaccessible  to  bribes, 
defeated  him  in  B.C.   109  and  108,  and  he  was 


compelled  to  (lee  to  the  Mauritanian  King, 
Bocchus.  JIarius,  who  succeeded  Metellus  in  the 
command,  carried  on  the  war  against  Jugurtha 
and  liucclius,  till  at  last  Bocchus  delivered  up 
Jugurtha  to  the  Romans  (B.C.  100).  The  King 
after  being  kept  a  captive  in  Africa  for  two  years 
was  exhibited  at  Rome  in  the  triumph  of  Marias 
(n.c.  104),  and  then  thrown  into  the  underground 
dungeon,  the  Tullianum,  to  die  of  hunger.  In 
the  war  against  Jugurtha,  ilarius  and  .Sulla,  the 
future  rival  iinixrutons,  first  gained  celebrity. 
.Jugurtha's  fame  rests  ehielly  on  the  masterly 
essay.  Urlhiin  I ugurthinum,  of  the  Roman  histo- 
rian Sallust   (q.v.). 

jtfHLKE,  yul'kc,  Feruikanu  (1815-!)3).  A 
Gemian  horticulturist,  born  at  Barth  in  Pome- 
rania.  He  was  trained  in  the  Botanical  Gardens 
at  Greifswald,  and  in  1854  he  was  appointed 
royal  horticultural  inspector  and  head-  of  an  ex- 
perimental station.  From  ISGti  to  1891  he  was  di- 
rector of  the  I'russian  Royal  Gardens,  succeeding 
Lenne.  He  edited  the  Eldmaer  ArcliiL-  ( 18iJ4-59) , 
and  wrote  many  works  on  gardening,  including: 
(liirtiicrische  h'eisebericlile  (18.^3);  (Jartenbuch 
fiir  Damen  (3d  ed.  1874)  ;  Ueber  die  Utellung 
der  Uolanik  zur  Landnirtschaft  und  zum  Oar- 
tenbau  (18(i5);  and  Uie  koiiigliche  (Itirlncr- 
lehranstalt  und  Laiulesbaumschule  (1872).  He 
edited  Schmidlin,  lilumtnzucht  im  Zimiiicr  (4th 
cd.  1880). 

JUHLKE,  Karl  LtnwiG  (18.56-SG).  A  Ger- 
man explorer,  son  of  Ferdinand  .Jiihlke,  born  at 
Kldena.  He  was  educated  at  'I'iibingen,  Leipzig, 
Heidelberg,  and  Berlin,  and  in  1884',  as  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  (icrnian  Colonization  Asso- 
ciation, went  with  Peters  to  East  Africa  and  ex- 
jilored  and  annexed  the  country  around  Movmt 
Kilimanjaro.  He  was  murdered  by  a  Somali  on 
a  second  expedition,  in  188G.  He' published  Die 
Enccrbiinii  dis  l\iliina-\dsch<iro-(Jebietcs  (1886). 

JUTF  ERRANT,  zhw.H  a'riix',  Le  (Fr.,  The 
Wandering  Jew).  (1)  A  famous  romance  by 
Eugene  Sue  (1345).  The  main  plot  rests  on  the 
contest  f.ir  a  fortune  of  150.000.000  francs,  which 
is  to  fall  either  to  the  .Jesuits  or  to  those  mem- 
liers  of  the  Rennepont  family  who  shall  be  in 
Paris  on  a  given  dale.  The  Renneponts  arc  the 
descendants  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  who,  with 
his  sister,  is  doomed  to  endure  life  until  the  last 
of  his  race  has  disaj)peared.  In  the  romance  the 
Jesuits  employ  all  moans  to  annihilate  the  fam- 
ily before  the  appointed  day.  and.  aided  by  the 
cholera,  succeed;  but  the  old  .Jew  who  is  the 
custodian  of  the  treasure  leaves  in  the  box 
nothing  b>it  the  ashes  of  the  title  deeds  to  the 
fortune.  The  Wandering  Jew  and  his  sister,  re- 
leased from  their  curse,  welcome  the  approach 
of  death.  Of  the  characters.  Rodin,  the  agent 
of  the  .Jesuits,  and  Hagobert,  the  faithful  pre- 
server of  Colonel  Rennepont's  daughters,  are  the 
principal  actors.  The  story  was  dramatized  by 
Sue.  and  suecessfullv  produced  at  the  Ambigu 
in  1840.     (2)  An  opeVa  by  Hale^'v  (18.52). 

JUIVE,  zhw^v,  La  (Fr.,  the  .Jewess).  An 
0])cra  in  five  acts  with  libretto  by  Scribe  and 
score  by  Hali'\T-,  produced  at  the  Opi'ra.  Paris,  in 
1835.  The  scene  is  laid  at  Constance  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  plot  rests 
on  the  infatuation  of  the  .Jewish  Rachel  for 
Prince  Leopold,  nephew  of  Emperor  Sigisninnd, 
who  wins  her  love  in  disguise,  and  is  denounced 
by   her  when   she   discovers   his   identity.     The 
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opera  ends  with  the  torture  and  death  of  Rachel 
and  her  father,  and  the  exile  of  Leopold. 
Hale\"j''s  music  is  counted  among  the  finest  works 
of  French  art,  and  is  distinguished  by  great  dra- 
matic sentiment  and  rich  orchestration. 

JTJJXTBE,  ju'jab  (Fr.  jujube,  from  Lat.  zizy- 
phum,  Gk.  fifi'^oi',  zizyphon,  jujube,  from  Syriac 
suzfa,  jujube,  Pers.  zizfin) ,  Zizyphus.  A  genus  of 
spin}-,  and  deciduous  shrubs  and  small  trees  of 
the  natural  order  Rhamnacese.  The  conmion  ju- 
jube (Zizyphus  saliva)  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
Syria,  India,  and  China  is  a  low  tree,  which  pro- 
duces a  red  or  yellow  fruit  resembling  an  olive  in 
shape  and  size,  and  which  dried  as  a  sweetmeat 
forms  an  article  of  commerce.  Other  species  not 
much  inferior  are  found  in  Africa.  South  America, 
and  other  warm  countries.  The  lotus  (Zizyphus 
Lotus),  a  Persian  or  Xorth  African  shrub  two  or 
three  feet  high,  produces  in  gieat  abundance  a 
fruit  about  as  large  as  a  sloe,  and  with  a  large 
stone,  but  having  a  sweet  farinaceous  pulp,  which 


the  natives  of  some  parts  of  Africa  make  into 
cakes  resembling  gingerbre.nd.  A  kind  of  wine  is 
sometimes  made  from  it.  Zizyphus  Spina-Christi, 
another  native  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  is 
sometimes  said  to  be  the  plant  from  the  branches 
of  which  our  Saviour's  crown  of  thorns  was  made, 
and  is  therefore  called  Christ's  thorn  and  Jew's 
thorn,  names  which,  for  the  same  reason,  are 
also  given  to  Paliurus  aculeatus.  The  fruit  is 
about  the  size  of  a  sloe,  oblong,  and  pleasantly 
acidulous.  Pleasant  refreshing  drinks  are  made 
from  the  fruits  of  these  trees,  and  formerly 
syrup  of  jujubes  was  used  as  a  pectoral.  Jujube 
paste  of  the  confectioners  at  one  time  contained 
jujube  fruit,  but  it  is  now  made  of  gum  arable 
and  sugar  without  any  fruit. 

JTJJTJY,  Hfio-Hwe'.  A  province  of  Argentina, 
occupyini.'  the  northwestern  end  of  the  Republic, 
and  hounded  by  Bolivia  on  the  north  and  west 
and  by  the  Province  of  Salta  on  the  south  and 
east  ("Map:  Argentina.  D  8).  Its  area  is  18.977 
square  miles.  An  elevated  plain  known  as  the 
Piuia  do  Tujuy  covers  all  the  northwest  portion, 
which  is  a  continuation  of  the  great  Bolivian 
table-land,    terminating    in    a    mountain    chain. 


with  snow-covered  peaks  rising  to  an  altitude  of 
over  15,000  feet.  This  portion  of  the  province 
has  a  cold  climate,  poor  vegetation,  and  is  almost 
uninhabited.  On  the  east  side  of  the  range  the 
surface  slopes  gradually  toward  the  Chaco  (q.v.) 
plains,  interspersed  by  a  few  inconsiderable 
mountains.  This  part  has  a  hot  and  moist  cli- 
mate, is  well  watered,  and  is  very  productive.  The 
entire  province  is  traversed  bj'  the  Rio  Grande 
de  Jujuy,  a  tributary  through  Rio  Bermejo  of  the 
Paraguay.  The  Puna  has  two  large  lakes,  Toro 
and  Casabindo,  the  latter  of  which  furnishes  an 
immense  quantity  of  salt.  The  mountains  con- 
tain rich  mineral  deposits,  including  asphalt, 
gold,  silver,  gypsum,  quicksilver,  and  iietroleum. 
\'erv  little,  however,  has  been  done  toward  ex- 
ploiting the  mineral  deposits  of  the  province, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  connected  by  rail 
with  the  central  portion  of  the  Republic.  The 
chief  products  of  the  province  are  sugar,  wheat, 
rice,  brandy,  and  hides.  Population,  in  1895, 
49.713.    The  capital  is  Jujuy  (q.v.). 

JTJJTJY.  The  capital  of  the  Province  of  Ju- 
juy in  the  northwestern  part  of  Argentina,  situ- 
ated on  the  Rio  Grande  de  Jujuy  (Map:  Argen- 
tina, D  8).  The  town  has  a  national  college,  a 
normal  school  for  women,  and  other  public  schools. 
It  is  connected  by  rail  with  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
owes  its  importance  chiefly  to  its  transit  trade 
with  Bolivia,  which  is  carried  on  by  the  road 
leading  north  through  the  pass  of  Las  Cortaderas. 
It  was  founded  in  1592.    Population,  about  5000. 

JTJKES,  The.  A  pseudonym  used  to  protect 
certain  worthy  members  of  a  family  in  Xew  York 
State  whose  history  displays  unique  conditions 
of  crime,  disease,  and  pauperism.  In  .July.  1874, 
R.  L.  Dugdale  investigated  some  county  jails  in 
the  State,  and,  as  a  result,  made  a  further  genea- 
logical study  of  this  particular  family.  The 
two  sons  of  the  so-called  Max.  a  backwoodsman, 
descendant  of  an  early  Dutch  settler,  married  two 
.Jukes  sisters,  one  of  whom  is  known  as  'Mar- 
garet, mother  of  criminals.'  Seven  hundred  and 
nine  out  of  1200  descendants  were  traced,  of 
whom  280  had  received  public  support.  140  were 
criminals  and  offenders,  serving  in  all  140  years 
in  prison,  and  a  large  proportion  were  licentious 
and  nervouslv  diseased.  The  estimated  social 
cost  of  the  family  in  75  years  was  .$1.. 308.000. 
This  valuable  study  in  heredity  was  first  pub- 
lished as  the  thirtieth  annual  report  of  the  Prison 
Association  of  New  York,  under  whose  auspices 
the  inquiry  was  made,  and  more  recently  in  a 
separate  volume  (5th  ed..  New  York,  1891). 

JTJKES,  Joseph  Beete  (1811-69).  An  Eng- 
lish geologist,  bom  near  Birmingham.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Cambridge,  and  then 
entered  upon  a  course  of  practical  investigation 
in  geological  science.  He  was  geological  sur- 
veyor of  Newfoundland  in  1839,  and  was  ap- 
pointed in  1842  naturalist  of  the  surveying 
expedition  of  H.  M.  S.  Fly.  engaged  in  tlie  ex- 
ploration of  Torres  Strait,  New  Guinea,  and  the 
east  coast  of  Australia.  In  1846  he  was  employed 
in  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  and 
contributed  to  the  official  report  special  memoirs 
on  certain  districts.  He  was  director  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  Ireland  in  18.50.  and  afterwards 
professor  of  geology  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
and  the  Royal  College  of  Science  at  Dublin.  Pro- 
fessor .Jukes  wrote  the  article  "(ieology"  for  the 
Encyrlopwdin  Brifnnnicn.  ,8th  ed..  and  several  im- 
portant   works,    including:    Excursions    in    and 
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About  Xcwfoundland  (2  vols.,  1842),  and  the 
wt'llkiiown  SItukiils'  Manual  of  lleolugy  (ed.  1, 
185V:  (mI.  .'),  1S!»0). 

JUKOVSKY,  zhoo-k6f'sk{-,  Vassili  Andeeye- 
VITCU.  A  Uu>;sian  poet  and  translator,  properly 
ZllLKOVSKY    (q.v.). 

JULG,  yylK,  Behniiakd  (1825-8U).  X  (Jcr- 
man  philologist,  horn  at  Hingelhaili  and  educated 
at  Heidelherg  and  Berlin  (1844-48).  After  he 
had  taught  in  the  schools  of  Heidelberg,  Frei- 
burg, and  Kastatl,  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  classical  philologi;'  at  Lenihcrg  (1851),  at  Cra- 
cow (185H),  and  lnn.-.l>ruck  (18t)3).  His  special 
study  was  Oriental  folk-lore.  Among  liis  works 
are  the  new  edition  of  V'ater,  Lilttrulur  der 
(Iratnmulikcn,  Lexika  uiid  Worlrrsiiimiiluiirirti 
iilkr  Sprachcn  der  Erdc  ( 1847)  ;  Die  Murchcn  des 
^iddhikiir  (1866)  ;  Mongolische  Uiirchcn  (1867)  ; 
I'eber  Wesen  und  Aufgahe  der  Uprachwisseii- 
ficliaft  (1808);  Diegrieehinrlirn  Hehlcnsagen  im 
Widerschein  bei  den  Moiigolen  (1869);  and  On 
the  Present  State  of  .Mongolian  Researches 
(1882). 

JUIJA.  Daughter  of  Augustus  and  Scri- 
bonia.  and  the  Enii)eror's  only  child.  She  was 
born  in  n.c.  .'!!).  Ilcr  mother  was  divorced  a  few- 
days  after  her  birth,  and  tlie  cliild  was  brought  tip 
under  her  father's  car<>  in  the  strictness  and  sim- 
plicity of  bis  earlier  court.  At  fourteen  (n.c.  25) 
she  was  married  to  her  cousin  Marcus  Claudius 
Marcellvis.  son  of  Oetavia,  the  Emperor's  sister; 
and  after  his  death  she  became  the  wife  of  Marcus 
Vipsanius  Agrippa,  the  Emperor's  counselor  and 
friend  (n.c.  22).  Tlicir  children  were  Gains 
Ca'sar  and  Lucivis  C:csar,  who  died  in  tlieir  boy- 
hood: Julia:  Agrippina,  who  married  Hermani- 
cus  and  became  the  mother  of  the  Emperor  Cali- 
gula ;  and  .\grippa,  surnamed  Postunnis,  because 
he  was  born  after  his  father's  death  in  B.C.  12. 
Shortly  after  this  event,  Augustus  meditated  a 
new  marriage  for  Julia,  and  the  ambition  of  the 
Empress  l.ivia  induced  him  to  give  her  in  mar- 
riage to  Livia's  son  Tilierius  Claudius  Nero,  in 
order  to  secure  his  accession  to  the  throne.  The 
marriage  proved  unhappy,  and  the  character  of 
Julia  is  depicted  in  very  luifavorable  colors  by 
the  Roman  historians.  Tiberius  was  adopted  as 
heir  to  the  throne,  but  .lulia  was  exiled  in  dis- 
grace and  treated  almost  as  a  State  prisoner. 
She  passed  her  remaining  years  in  sad  confine- 
ment, first  on  the  island  of  Pandataria.  then  at 
Rhegium.  where  she  died  of  consumption  super- 
induced by  neglect,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  (a.d. 
14),  shortly  after  the  death  of  Augustus  and 
the  accession  of  Tiberius. 

JULIA.  ( 1 )  A  character  in  Shakespeare's 
Tico  (lenilemen  of  Verona,  the  lady-love  of  Pro- 
tens.  (2)  The  ward  of  the  title  character  in 
Sheridan  Knowles's  The  Ihniclihnck.  She  becomes 
the  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  ClifTord.  (3)  Sir  An- 
thony -Absolute's  ward,  in  love  with  Falkland,  in 
Sheridan's  Rirahi.  (4)  In  Byron's  Don  Juan,  a 
marrie<l  woman  of  .Seville  who  loves  the  youthful 
Don  .Tuan. 

JULIA  DOM'NA  (c.167-217).  A  Tioman 
empress,  wife  of  Septimius  Severus  and  mother  of 
Bassanius  or  Caracalla.  and  of  Geta.  She  was 
born  at  Eniesa.  in  Syria,  and  married  the  Emperor 
in  187.  The  eonten:porarv  authorities  agree  in 
making  her  fond  of  literature,  but  difTer  widely 
in  regard  to  her  person:il  iharacter.  Dion,  whom 
Gibbon  follows,  makes  her  an  ideal  mother  and  a 


power  for  good  during  Caracalla's  reign ;  hut 
the  more  connuon  story  makes  her  unspeakably 
wicked  and  describes  her  uiniatural  relations  with 
(Caracalla.  She  killed  herself  soon  after  the  death 
of  her  son. 

JU'LIAN  (Claiuils  Jluaxi-.s)  ,  surnamed 
tlie  Apostate,  on  account  of  his  renunciation  of 
Christianity.  Roman  Emperor  A.u.  ;i61-;j63.  He 
was  born  at  Constantinople,  November  17,  331, 
and  was  the  son  of  Julius  Constantius,  tlie 
brother  of  Constantine  the  Great.  He  and  his 
brother  Callus,  who  were  too  young  to  be  dan- 
gerous, were  spared  when  Constantius  11.,  son  of 
Constantine.  massacred  the  rest  of  the  Imperial 
family.  They  were,  however,  rcnio\cil  to  a  castle 
in  Cai)padocia,  where  they  were  sul>jected  to  a 
system  of  rigorous  espionage.  Julian's  life  was 
very  miserable,  and  the  monkish  education  which 
he  received  produced  no  other  result  than  a  strong 
detestation  of  the  religion  professed  by  his  tor- 
mentors. He  was  fond  of  literature  and  philos- 
ophy, and  he  instinctively  turned  away  from  the 
rude  asceticism,  gloomy  piety,  and  barbarous 
janglings  of  Uomoousians  and  Hoinoiuiixians,  to 
the  cheerfulness,  refinement,  and  pure  intellectual 
meditativeness  of  the  old  Greek  philosophers. 
Some  of  his  teachers  appear  to  have  been  (se- 
cretly) jiagans,  for  the  sudden  change  in  the  State 
religion  brought  about  by  Constantine  had  neces- 
sitated ii  great  deal  of  hypocrisy,  esiiecially 
among  scholars  and  Government  ollicials.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  .Juli:in  was  at  heart  a  disbeliever 
in  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity.  Un  the 
death  of  his  brother  (iallus  (end  of  354),  he  was 
removed  by  Constantius  to  Milan,  but  was  subse- 
quently allowed  to  go  to  Athens,  the  home  of 
Greek  learning,  where  he  gave  himself  up  to 
philosophical  pursuits.  The  Emperor — though 
still  jealous  and  suspicious — now  conferred  on 
him  the  title  of  Cie.sar  (November  G,  355),  and 
sent  him  to  Gaul  to  protect  it  from  the  incursions 
of  the  Germans.  Julian  defeated  the  .\lenianni 
at  .Strassburg  (.\ugust,  357),  and  compelled 
the  Franks  to  make  peace.  His  internal  admin- 
istration in  Gaul  was  mild  and  judicious.  His 
pojiularity,  in  ccmsetpience,  became  very  great, 
and  wheii  Constantius  ordered  him  to  set  out  for 
the  East,  Julian's  soldiers  rose  in  insurrection 
and  proclaimed  their  favorite  Emperor.  The 
death  of  Constantius  at  Mopsucrene,  in  Cilicia, 
November  3,  3(il,  removed  the  only  obstacle 
from  his  way:  and  on  December  II  he  made  a 
triumphal  entrance  into  Constantinople.  He 
now  j)ublicly  avowed  himself  a  pagan,  but  sur- 
pri.sed  both  Christians  and  pagans  by  his  edict 
of  toleration.  Yet  he  chose  most  of  his  officers 
from  the  professed  followers  of  the  old  religion, 
and  compelled  the  Christians  to  contribute  to  the 
restoration  of  the  heathen  temples.  In  362 
he  made  great  preparations  at  Antioeh.  in  the 
hope  of  bringing  the  war  with  the  Persians  to  a 
successful  termination,  and  in  the  following  year 
advanced  to  Clesiphon  and  across  the  Tigris,  but 
want  of  provisions  and  treachery  necessitated  his 
retreat.  He  was  followed  and  attacked  by  the 
enemy  who  were  rei)eatedly  repulsed,  but  in  (me 
of  the  engagements  he  was  mortally  wounded  by 
nn  arrow,  and  died  .June  26.  363,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-two.  .Julian  was  a  mcmarch  of  great  abil- 
ity. His  rule  was  just,  liberal,  and  humane.  He 
composed  a  great  number  of  orations,  letters, 
satires,  and  also  poems  (collected  and  piiblished 
by   Spanheim    in   1C9G).     Among  his  lost  works 
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are  his  Refutation  of  the  Christian  Religion,  de- 
stroyed by  the  efforts  of  Theodosius  11.,  and  mem- 
oirs of  his  (German  campaign  and  his  diary.  We 
possess  a  series  of  Letters,  addressed  to  literary 
men;  nine  orations:  a  satirical  work  called 
Ccesares;  and  the  curious  Misopogon,  in  which 
Julian  ridicules  the  people  of  Aiitioch.  The  best 
edition  of  the  complete  works  of  Julian  is  that  of 
Hertlein  (2  vols.,  Leipzig.  Teubner.  1875-76)  ; 
there  is  an  English  translation  in  the  Bohn  Li- 
brary, and  a  complete  French  translation  by  Tal- 
bot (Paris,  1863).  Consult:  Gardner,  Julian, 
Philosopher  and  Emperor,  in  Heroes  of  the  Na- 
tions Series  (Xew  York,  1895)  ;  Hoffmann.  •/«- 
lianus  der  Ahtriinnige  (1880)  ;  and  Dill,  Roman 
Society   (London.   1899). 

JXJLIAN,  Cardixal  (GirxiANO  Cesabini) 
( 1398-1444  j.  A  cardinal  of  the  fifteenth  centurj-. 
He  was  born  at  Rome  of  noble  family,  educated 
at  the  Universitj'  of  Perugia,  and  became  profes- 
sor of  jurisprudence  at  Padua.  Pope  ilartin  V. 
made  him  apostolic  prothonotary  and  advanced 
him  through  successive  grades  to  Cardinal  Bishop 
of  Fraseati.  He  also  appointed  him  to  preach 
and  lead  a  crusade  against  the  Hussites,  which 
turned  out  disastrously  for  the  Cardinal  (1431). 
He  became  president  of  the  Council  of  Basel 
(q.v. )  and  there  exerted  himself  to  win  back  the 
Hussites  by  peaceful  measures.  When  the  quarrel 
between  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  ( q.v. )  and  the  Coun- 
cil broke  out,  Julian  defended  the  independence  of 
the  Council  and  its  superiority  over  the  pontiff, 
at  the  same  time  defending  the  cause  of  the  Pope 
against  the  attacks  qf  many  leaders  of  the 
Church.  Finding  the  Coimcil  unwilling  to  meet 
his  views,  he  changed  his  course  and  became  a 
firm  adherent  of  Eugenius.  When  the  Pope  trans- 
ferred the  Council  to  Ferrara  ( see  Ferb.\ra-Fix)B- 
ENCE,  Couxcii.  OF).  Julian  resigned  the  presi- 
dency and  hastened  to  the  latter  place.  He  was 
prominent  there  and  at  Florence  in  the  negotia- 
tions with  the  delegates  of  the  Eastern  Church. 
Later  Eugenius  sent  him  to  Hungary  to  stir  up  a 
crusade  against  the  Tiirks.  He  was  killed  in  the 
flight  after  the  battle  of  Varna,  Xovember  10, 
1444. 

JULIAN,  CouxT.  A  governor  of  the  Spanish 
Goths,  whose  daughter  Florinda  was  said  to  have 
been  betrayed  by  King  Eoderic.  In  revenge 
Julian  allied  himself  with  the  Saracens  and 
changed  his  faith  in  order  to  overthrow  Roderic. 
He  is  the  title-character  of  a  fine  closet-drama 
by  Landor. 

JULIAN,  Geobge  Washixgtox  (1817-99). 
An  .\inerican  political  leader,  born  in  Centreville. 
Ind.  He  received  an  academic  education,  taught 
school  for  several  years,  studied  law.  and  in  1840 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  His  political  career 
began  with  his  election  as  a  Whig  in  1845  to  the 
State  Legislature.  In  1848  he  became  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  'Free-Soil'  movement,  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Buffalo  convention  in  that  year,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  elected  to  Congress 
by  a  coalition  of  AVhigs  and  Free-Soil  Democrats. 
In  1852  he  was  the  candidate  for  Vice-President 
on  the  Free-Soil  ticket  with  .John  P.  Hale.  He 
entered  with  his  accustomed  enthusiasm  into  the 
movement  for  the  oiganization  of  the  Xational 
Republican  Party,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the 
party's  first  convention  at  Philadelphia,  where 
he  wa?  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Organiza- 
tion. In  ISOn  he  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a 
Republican,  and  served  by  reelection  until  1870. 


He  was  a  member  of  the  famous  joint  committee 
on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  later  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committees  on  reconstruction  and  on 
public  lands,  serving  as  chairman  of  the  latter 
for  eight  years.  He  joined  the  Liberal  Repub- 
lican movement  in  1872,  and  supported  Greeley 
tor  the  Presidency.  Thenceforth  he  acted  with 
the  Democrats,  and  in  1885  was  appointed  by 
President  Cleveland  surveyor-general  of  public 
lands  in  Xew  llcxico.  He  published :  Speeches 
on  Political  Questions  (1872);  Political  Recol- 
lections (1884)  :  and  a  Life  of  Joshua  R.  Gid- 
dings   (1892). 

JULIAN  ALPS  (Lat.  Alpes  Jidice).  The 
southernmost  extension  of  the  Eastern  Alps. 
They  extend  from  the  Carnic  and  Venetian  Alps, 
on  the  northeastern  borders  of  Italy,  southeast- 
ward through  the  Austrian  coastland  toward 
the  Karst  (q.v.)  Plateau,  near  Triest  (Map: 
Austria-Hungary,  D*4).  They  consist  chiefly  of 
calcareous  slate  and  dolomite,  and  are  extremely 
rough  and  wild  in  configuration,  with  romantic 
valleys  and  waterfalls,  and  beautiful  mountain 
lakes  surrotmded  by  forest-covered  heights.  Their 
highest  peak  is  the  Triglav,  with  an  altitude  of 
9394  feet. 

JULIAN  CALENDAR.    See  Calendar. 

JULIA 'NUS,  Salvius  (c.92-c.l.55) .  A  Ro- 
man jurist,  of  the  liberal  school  of  Ateius  Ca- 
pito.  As  praetor  in  131  he  codified  Roman  equity 
as  it  then  existed.  His  work  was  made  binding 
for  the  future,  so  that  no  later  pra?tor  could 
modify  the  law.  Besides  this  edictum  perpctuum, 
his  writings  are  many:  in  .Justinian's  pandects 
there  are  many  quotations  from  his  Digesta.  He 
laid  down  the  legal  principle  that  any  ex-pr.Ttor 
had  the  jus  respondeudi,  and  that  it  was  not  con- 
fined to  those  senators  authorized  by  the  Em- 
peror. Consult  Buhl.  Salvius  Julianus  (Heidel- 
berg. 1886). 

JULICH,  yuliK  (Fr.  Juliers).  A  town  of  the 
Rhine  Province,  Prussia,  situated  on  the  Roer, 
18  miles  from  Aix-la-Chapelle  (!Map:  Prussia, 
B  3 ) .  It  has  manufactures  of  paper,  leather, 
and  sugar.  Population,  in  1900.  5459.  .Jiilieh 
was  strongly  fortified  till  1860.  when  the  forti- 
fications were  demolished.  It  was  long  the  capi- 
tal of  an  independent  duchy.  On  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Jillich  without  heirs,  in  1609.  began 
the  Julich-Cleves  War  of  Succession.  The  dispute 
was  not  settled  till  1666.  when  the  possessions  of 
the  old  ducal  house  were  definitively  divided  be- 
tween Brandenburg  and  the  County  Palatine  of 
Xeuburg,  the  former  taking  CHeves.  Hark,  and 
Ravensberg.  and  the  latter  Jiilieh  and  Berg.  The 
line  of  Counts  Palatine  of  Xeuburg  becoming 
extinct  in  1742.  Jiilieh  passed  to  the  Counts  Pala- 
tine of  Sulzbach,  afterwards  Electors  of  Bava- 
ria. Bv  the  Peace  of  Luneville  it  was  annexed 
to  France,  but  in  1814  was  assigned  to  Prussia 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

JULIE,  zhu'le',  ou,  La  Xoitvelle  HfiLOisE 
(Fr..  .Julia,  or  the  Xew  Heloise).  A  famous  sen- 
timental novel  by  3.  J.  Rousseau,  written  at  the 
Hermitage  between  1757  and  1759.  and  published 
at  Amsterdam  in  1761.  The  story  is  told  in  the 
form  of  letters  between  .Julie  d'Etanges  and  her 
tutor  and  lover.  Saint-Preux.  Separated  by  her 
father,  the  lovers  kept  up  a  correspondence,  from 
which  .Julie's  mother  discovers  the  story  of  her 
dishonor  and  dies  in  conseq<ience.  Julie  marries 
Wolmar,  and  leads  a  blameless  life,  but  her  hus- 
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band  recalls  Saint-Preux,  and  the  old  passion  re- 
vives. J!olh  sUuy^le  against  its  power,  and  Julie 
is  released  tlirouj;li  death  by  an  accident.  Saint- 
Preux  devotes  himself  to  the  education  of  her 
children.  The  novel  had  a  jrrcat  success,  though 
the  plot  is  slight,  lis  chief  interest  lies  in  its 
romantic  subject,  and  in  the  impressive  descrip- 
tions of  its  -Alpine  setting.  The  work  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  sentimental  and  the  descriptive 
novel,  and  was  in  some  of  its  features  based  on 
experiences  of  the  author, 

JU'LIEN,  Alexis  Anastay  (1840—),  An 
American  yciilugist,  born  in  New  York,  N.  Y.  He 
graduated  at  Luiou  College  in  1859,  studied  in 
the  cliemical  laboratory  of  that  institution  in 
lS5!)-tiO,  and  from  IsJo  to  18G4  was  resident 
chemist  on  the  guano  island  of  Sombrero.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  in  that  island  he  made  re- 
searches in  natural  history  and  geology,  collected 
land  shells  and  birds,  and"  conducted  meteoro- 
logical observations  for  the  Smitlisonian  Institu- 
tion of  Washington.  In  1872  he  was  connected 
with  the  JUchigan  Geological  Survey,  and  from 
1875  to  1878  w'ith  that  of  Xorth  Carolina.  lie 
was  appointed  assistant  in  charge  of  the  quanti- 
tative laboratory  of  the  Columbia  School  of 
Mines  soon  after  its  establishment,  from  1885 
to  1897  w-as  in  charge  of  the  department  of  biol- 
ogy and  microscopy,  and  subsequently  became  an 
instructor  in  geology.  His  writings  include  a  re- 
port on  "Lithology"  in  the  Jliehigan  Geological 
SuiTey's  Geulogy  of  Michigan,  vol.  ii.  (187"2); 
a  "ilicroscopie  Examination  of  Eleven  Ro<'ks 
from  Ashland  County,  Wis.,"  in  the  Wisconsin 
Geological  Survey's  (leolorji/  of  Wiscousi)i,  vol.  iii. 
(1880):  and  "On  the  Geological  Action  of  the 
Humus  Acids."  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
(1880). 

JULIEN,  zhu'lyax',  Louis  Antoixe  (1812- 
60).  A  I'rcnch  composer,  born  at  Sisteron. 
Basses-Alpcs.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Halevy  and 
Le  Carpentier,  and  commenced  a  series  of  con- 
certs in  the  jardin  Ture.  Tliough  these  were 
successful,  he  got  into  debt,  and  went  to  Eng- 
land. In  London  he  became  conductor  of  an 
orchestra,  which  played  at  the  Drury  Lane  and 
Lyceum  theatres,  and  which  he  afterwards  took 
with  him  on  an  American  tour.  His  dance  music 
was  always  popular,  and  he  emplojed  excellent 
performers ;  but  his  five-act  opera,  Pietro  il 
Grande  (1852),  which  he  produced  on  such  a 
lavish  scale  that  it  ruined  him,  was  not  favorably 
received.     He  died  in  an  insane  asylum  in  Paris. 

JULIEN,  Stani.sl.\s  AiGXAN  (1700-1873).  A 
noted  French  savant  who,  though  he  never  set 
foot  in  China,  became  the  foremost  Sinologist  of 
his  day.  He  was  horn  at  Orleans.  He  early 
showed  marked  ability  for  the  acquisition  of 
languages.  In  1821  he  became  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  the  Collfege  de  France,  but 
was  soon  attracted  to  Cliinese  by  the  lectures 
of  Abel  Remusat,  then  professor  of  Chinese  in 
the  same  college.  In  1823  he  brought  out  a  Latin 
translation  of  the  works  of  the  philosopher  Meng- 
tse  (Mencius).  He  was  elected  a  member  oj  the 
AcadPmie  des  Inscriptions  in  18.31,  and  on  the 
death  of  R<^niusat  in  the  following  year  he  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  chair  of  Chinese.  Besides  mas- 
tering Chinese.  .Tulien  applied  hiinself  to  the 
study  of  Sanskrit  and  ^fanchu.  His  works  num- 
ber over  two  dozen,  consist  chiefly  of  translations 


from  the  Chinese,  but  arc  accompanied  with 
notes  and  elucidations  of  the  greatest  value.  Be- 
sides several  plays  and  novels — a  department  of 
Chinese  literature  which  first  engaged  his  atten- 
tion— he  produced  Kluin-Ing-Piiii,  l,c  litre  des 
recompenses  et  des  peines,  acconijjanied  with  400 
legends,  anecdotes,  and  stories  illustrative  of  the 
doctrines  and  ]iractices  of  the  Taoists  (1835); 
li^^siimc  des  priiicipaiix  trait<'s  ehirwis  siir  la  eitl- 
ture  des  miiriers,  etc.  (1837);  Lao-lseu-Tao-Te- 
King,  the  "Book  of  the  Way  and  of  Virtue'  of  the 
Chinese  philosopher  Lao-tse,  who  lived  in  the 
sixth  century  B.C.  (1841)  ;  Histoire  de  la  vie  de 
Jlioucn-Tlisang.  the  Buddhist  pilgrim,  and  of  his 
journeys  in  India  between  the'.vears  A.u.  02U  and 
045  (1853)  ;  Histoire  cl  fabrication  de  !ii  poree- 
laine  cliinoise,  translated  from  the  Cliincse  by  the 
order  of  the  ilinister  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce (1850)  :  .Vt'moircs  stir  les  eontries  occiden- 
tales,  by  Hiouen-Thsang  (1857-59);  MeUiode 
pour  deehiffrer  les  nonis  sanscrits  qui  se  renron- 
trent  dans  les  livres  ehinois  (18G1),  a  work  of 
great  value  to  students  of  the  inmiense  Buddhist 
literature  of  China:  and  Industries  unciennes  et 
'inoderncs  dc  I'cmpire  ehinois  (1800).  In  1841  he 
had  published  a  volume  containing  critic;il  dis- 
cussions of  certain  rules  of  position  which  in 
Chinese  play  the  same  role  as  inllcxions  in  other 
languages.  This  he  later  elaborated  into  his  l^yn- 
tawe  nouvelle  de  la  langue  chinoise  fondce  siir  la 
position  des  mots,  which  appeared  in  1800,  an 
epoch-making  work  for  students  of  Chinese.  This 
was  followed  in  1870  by  a  supplementary  vohune 
containing  some  controverted  and  miscellaneous 
matter,     lie  died  in  Paris.' 

JULIERS,  zhu'lyar'.  The  French  name  for 
Jtri.icH   ((|.v.). 

JUOilET.  (1)  In  Shakespeare's  Pomro  and 
Juliet  (q.v. ),  a  young  girl  of  the  House  of  Capu- 
let,  beloved  by  Romeo,  of  the  rival  House  of 
Montague,  distinguished  for  the  intensity  of  her 
afTcction.  (2)  The  lady  love  of  Claudio,  in 
Shakespeare's  ^[easure  for  Measure. 

JULIUS,  jul'yus.  The  name  of  three  popes. 
.Trues  I.,  Pope"  337-352.  His  pontificate  fell 
in  the  most  difficult  times  of  the  Arian  contro- 
versy, when  the  sons  of  Constantino  were  perse- 
cuting the  bishops  who' remained  firm  in  their  ad- 
herence to  the  doctrine  defined  at  Xicrea.  .Tulius 
gave  them  unflinching  support.  He  examined  the 
charges  brought  by  the  Eusebian  parly  against 
Saint  Athanasius  and  dismissed  them,  writing  a 
masterly  letter  to  the  accusers.  In  conjunction 
with  the  Emperor  Constans  he  summoned  the 
Council  of  Sardica  (q.v.).  He  is  reckoned  as  a 
saint,  and  his  day  observed  on  April  I2th.  His 
letters  are  in  Migne,  Patrologin  Latino,  viii. — 
JuLifS  II.,  Pope  1503-13,  CJiuliano  della  Rovere, 
a  nephew  of  Sixtus  IV.,  who  made  him  a  cardinal 
in  1471.  In  1480  he  was  sent  as  legate  to  France, 
and  on  his  return  two  years  later  filled  an  in- 
creasingly important  place  at  Rome,  under  both 
his  uncle  and  Innocent  VITT.  Under  Alexander 
VI.,  however,  he  was  in  opposition:  and  one  of 
his  first  steps  on  his  elevation  to  the  Papal 
throne  was  to  resume  possession  of  the  Romagna, 
which  had  been  bestowed  on  Cesare  Borgia. 
■I\iliu5  himself  was  beyond  suspicion  of  nepotism 
or  selfish  designs  for  aggrandizement:  but  his 
pontificate  was  chiefly  devoted  to  political  and 
military  enterprises  for  the  complete  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  Papal  sovereignty  in  its  ancient  terri- 
tory, and  for  the  extinction  of  foreign  domination 
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in  Italy.  In  pursuance  of  liis  designs,  he  entered 
into  the  League  of  Canibrai  (1508)  with  the 
Emperor  JIaxiniilian,  Louis  XII.  of  France,  and 
Ferdinand  ol  Aragon ;  later,  when  the  immediate 
purpose  of  the  league  had  been  attained,  fearing 
the  ambitious  designs  of  Louis,  he  withdrew  and 
entered  an  opposite  alliance,  the  Holy  League. 
Louis  attempted  to  force  the  Pope  to  call  a  gen- 
eral council  for  the  reform  of  the  Church,  and 
actually  had  a  synod  convoked  at  Pisa  in  1511, 
with  tlie  cooperation  of  some  disaffected  car- 
dinals. Julius  replied  by  calling  the  fifth  Lateran 
Council.  (See  L.vtekax  Council.)  The  Holy 
League  finally  triumphed  over  France  in  Upper 
Italy,  and  Bologna.  Eeggio,  Parma,  and  Piacenza 
■nere  assured  to  the  Papal  Government;  but  death 
interrupted  the  further  plans  of  Julius  to  break 
the  Spanish  power  in  Italy  as  well.  On  the 
whole,  if  less  concerned  with  spiritual  affairs 
than  his  office  demanded,  he  had  the  qualities  of 
a  great  statesman  and  general,  and  was  also  a 
liberal  and  judicious  patron  of  the  fine  arts.  Con- 
sult: his  life  by  Dumesnil  (Paris,  1873)  ;  Brosch, 
Papst  Julitis  11.  utid  die  Griindunff  des  Kirchen- 
staates  (Gotha.  1878) .— Jri.n-s  III.,  Pope  1550- 
55,  Giovanni  Maria  del  Monte.  He  was  bom  in 
1487  at  Rome,  made  Archbishop  of  Siponto  in 
1512.  and  of  Pa\-ia  in  1.520,  and  cardinal  in 
15.36.  He  was  one  of  the  three  legates  appointed 
to  open  and  preside  over  the  Council  of  Trent, 
which  he  reopened  as  Pope  in  1551  after  its  sit- 
tings had  been  suspended  for  two  years.  He  be- 
gan his  pontificate  zealously,  and  with  high  hopes, 
as  when  he  sent  Cardinal  Pole  to  England  to 
reconcile  the  Kingdom,  but  when  discouragements 
came  upon  him  he  lost  his  energy,  and  died  in 
1555. 

JXTLITIS,  yColi-us,  Duke  of  Brt~^swick 
(1528-89).  A  German  prince,  son  of  Duke 
Henry  the  Younger,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1568. 
and  whose  Catholic  policy  he  reversed.  In  1560 
he  had  married  Hodwig,  daughter  of  Joachim  II. 
of  Brandenburg.  He  secured  Brunswick  to  the 
Keformation.  and  in  1576  founded  the  University 
of  Helmstcdt. 

JtriilUS  Cffi'SAR.  An  historical  play  by 
Shakespeare,  written  in  1600  or  1601  and  pub- 
lished in  1023.  It  was  based  on  Plutarch's  lives 
of  CiEsar,  Antony,  and  Brutus,  and  though  not 
the  greatest  of  Shakespeare's  classical  dramas, 
it  is  a  tragedy  of  gi'cat  stateliness  and  force. 

_JULITTS  ECHTER  VON  MESPELBRONN, 

yosni-us  eK'ter  fon  nies'pel-brfin  (1545-1610).  A 
German  Catholic  prelate.  Bishop  of  Wiirzburg. 
and  a  leader  of  the  Coun-ter-Reformation.  He 
was  bom  at  the  Castle  of  Mespelbronn:  studied 
in  Germany,  at  Paris,  and  in  Rome  at  the  .Tesuit 
Collegium  Germanicum :  and  in  1573  became 
Bishop  of  Wiirzburg.  In  this  post  his  policy 
was  strenuous:  all  the  Protestant  clergy  were 
replaced  hv  Catholics:  and  the  records  say  that 
in  a  single  year  (1586)  there  were  more  than 
sixty  thousand  converts,  and  that  in  three  years 
Protestantism  was  eradicated  from  his  see.  .Tulius 
was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Catholic  League 
(1609).  and  was  famed  for  the  founding  of  the 
Julius  Hospital  (1570).  He  opened  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wiirzburir  f  1582) .  Consult  the  biography 
by  Buchinier    fWiirzbiirsr.   1843). 

JTJXITTS  VON  DER  TRAUN,  der  troun. 
The  pseudonym  of  the  Austrian  novelist  Alex- 
ander Julius  Schindler. 


JT7LLIEN,  zhu'lyaV,  Adolpue  (1845—).  A 
French  musical  critic,  born  in  Paris.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Lycee  Charlemagne,  studied 
law,  and  at  the  same  time  acquired  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  music  and  musical  litera- 
ture. In  1869  he  began  to  contribute  to  various 
French  musical  journals,  and  in  1872  became 
feuilletonist  of  the  Frangais  and  subsequently  of 
the  iloniteur  Vniversel.  Among  his  many  im- 
portant works  are:  La  musiqite  et  les  philosophes 
au  XVlIIeme  siecle  (1873)  ;  Histoire  du  theatre 
de  ilme.  de  Pompadour  (1874);  La  comedie  & 
la  coiir  de  Louis  XVI.  (1875);  Goethe  et  la 
musique  (1880):  L'opcra  secret  au  XVlIIeme 
siicle  (1880);  Richard  Wngner,  sa  vie  et  ses 
auvres  (1886)  ;  Hector  Berlioz (ISSS)  ;  ilusiciens 
d'aujourd'hui   (1S92;  2d  series  1894). 

JTTI-1.UNDER.     See  Jalandhar. 

JULY.    See  Moxth. 

JULY,  CoLriix  OF  (Fr.  Colonne  de  juillet). 
A  fluted  column  of  bronze,  on  the  Place  de  la 
Bastille  in  Paris,  dedicated  on  July  28,  1840, 
to  the  "French  citizens  who  fought  for  the 
defense  of  the  public  liberties  on  the  memor- 
able days  of  the  27th,  28th,  and  29th  of  .July, 
1830."  The  column  rests  on  a  round  base  of  white 
marble.  Its  square  basement  bears  the  inscrip- 
tion, a  lion  in  relief  by  Barye,  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  the  city,  and  the  dates  of  the  conflicts. 
Four  bands  encircle  the  column,  bearing  the 
names  of  the  615  who  fell  in  the  Revolution. 
Their  remains,  together  with  those  of  the  victims 
of  the  Revolution  of  1848,  are  contained  in  the 
vaults  beneath  the  column.  In  1871  the  Com- 
munists attempted  to  blow  up  the  column  by 
means  of  explosives  stored  in  the  vaults,  and 
in  the  sewer  beneath,  but  were  imsuccessful.  The 
top  of  the  column,  154  feet  above  the  Place,  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  the  surroiuiding  neighbor- 
hood. 

JULY  REVOLUTION.  The  revolution  of 
July,  1830,  in  Paris  which  overthrew  the  Bourbon 
dynasty-  and  brought  the  House  of  Orleans  in 
the  person  of  Louis  Philippe  to  the  throne  of 
France.  The  policy  of  reaction  following  the 
Restoration,  prominent  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
XVIII.  (1814-24).  had  become  triumphant  under 
his  successor,  Charles  X..  the  creature  of  the  cleri- 
cal faction  and  the  extremists.  The  royalists 
vere  indemnified  for  their  losses  during  the  Revo- 
lution, the  Jesuits  made  formidable  attempts  to 
regain  their  legal  position  in  France,  public  edu- 
cation was  under  clerical  supervision,  and  vig- 
orous measures  were  enacted  against  the  liberty 
of  the  press.  Forced  for  the  moment  to  accept 
a  moderate  Ministry  under  ilartignae  (1828), 
Charles  X.  boldly  challenged  liberal  opinion  in 
the  country  by  calling  to  the  head  of  affairs 
Count  .Tules  Polignae.  noted  as  the  most  bigoted 
of  the  advisers  of  the  King  (August  9.  1829). 
Early  in  Jlarch,  1830.  the  French  Chambers  as- 
sembled, and  the  Lower  House,  in  its  answer  to 
the  speech  from  the  throne,  demanded  the  im- 
mediate dismissal  of  the  new  ^linisters.  There- 
upon the  Chambers  were  first  prorogued  for  six 
months  and  then  dissolved,  but  the  new  elections 
only  increased  the  numbers  of  the  opposition. 
Suddenly,  on  ,Tuly  26th,  a  few  days  before  the 
new  legislature  was  to  assemble,  edicts  were  pro- 
mulgated suspending  the  liberty  of  the  press,  de- 
claring the  elections  null  and  void,  and  prescrib- 
ing various  changes  in  the  franchise,  which  would 
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have  left  little  of  a  parliamentary  system.  The 
newspapers  at  once  took  up  llic  eliallenye,  and 
on  July  27th  there  was  some  lighting  in  I'ari.s. 
On  the  28th  the  eastern  section  of  Paris  was 
filled  with  l)arricades;  the  insurgents  took  pos- 
session of  the  city  hall  and  Notre  iJamc-  Cathe- 
dral, and  hoisted  over  them  the  tricolor.  In 
vain  the  royal  troops,  who  were  under  the  com- 
mand of  iiarmont,  captured  the  diirerent  bar- 
ricades; they  were  at  once  rebuilt.  The  soldiers, 
worn  out  with  their  exertions  and  the  heat, 
fired  upon  from  the  windows  and  pelted  with 
everythins;  imaginable,  abandoned  the  east  of 
Paris  and  retreated.  By  July  2'.lth  the  whole 
of  Paris  was  in  tlie  hands  of  the  insurrectiiinists, 
who  had  as  their  leaders  the  veteran  Lafayette 
and  I.aflitte.  and  only  then  did  diaries  X.  with- 
draw his  Ordinances,  and  (inler  the  Duke  of  Monte- 
mart  to  form  a  new  Ministry.  Hut  the  dci-ree  was 
sent  to  Paris  from  Saint-Cloud,  where  the  Court 
was,  by  messengers  who  had  no  written  gtiarantee. 
Before  tliey  could  return  with  this  the  adherents 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Louis  Philippe,  had  acted, 
and  demanded  by  means  of  ]i!iuard~  posted  every- 
where that  he  should  be  made  King.  Tluy  had 
been  long  intrigiiing  in  secret  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Talleyrand,  the  old  Minister  of  Na- 
poleon I.,  wliofelt  himself  slighted  by  the  Bour- 
bons, whose  restoration  had  to  a  great  extent 
been  his  work.  Now  the  Orleani.sts  felt  that 
their  time  had  come,  and  late  in  the  night  of  .July 
,30th  Louis  Philippe  arrived  in  Paris,  and  early 
the  next  morning  was  made  lieutenant-general 
of  the  realm.  P.ul  the  Orleanists,  led  by  Thiers 
and  the  banker  Laintte,  were  opjiosed  by  Lafay- 
ette, the  commander  of  the  restored  National 
Guard,  and  the  municipal  committee,  who  were 
Bepublicans.  Louis  Philippe,  however,  won  them 
over,  and  when  Hmrles  X..  after  abdicating  in  fa- 
vor of  his  grandson,  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  fled, 
the  success  of  I>ouis  Philippe  was  assured,  and 
on  .\ugust  7th  the  crown  was  voted  to  him  by  the 
Chambers.  Tlie  chief  effect  of  the  .July  Revolu- 
tion was  to  remove  the  clerical  influence  in  the 
administration.     See  Fbance. 

In  other  countries  of  Europe  the  .Tuly  Revolu- 
tion caused  serious  disturbance.  The  first  State 
to  be  influenced  was  Holland.  Belgium  for  some 
time  before  1S14  had  been  united  to  France,  but 
by  the  ConcrreKS  of  Vienna  it  h<ad  been  handed 
over  to  Holland.  A  revolt  broke  out  there,  which 
finally  resulted  in  the  independence  of  Belgium 
(q.v. ).  Tn  Poland  there  was  a  violent  uprising 
against  Russian  rule,  which  was  only  suj)pressed 
after  hea^-y  fighting.  (See  Poland :  Rf.ssiA.)  Tn 
some  other  States  there  were  revolutionar\-  move- 
ments on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale,  for  which 
sec  Germany:  Italy.  Consult:  Lavisse  and 
Rambaud.  Tfi-itoire  p^n/ralc.  vol.  x.  (Paris, 
ISnS)  :  pyfTe.  Hi.ifnrii  of  Modern  Etirnpe.  vol.  ii. 
(London.  1880)  ;  Sei!mobos.  ,1  Poliliral  Tfifitori/ 
of  Eiirnpe  Fthtrr  Ifft'i.  English  translation  by 
Maevane   (New  York.  1899). 

JUMBO.  A  famous  African  elephant  of  gi- 
gantic size,  captured  when  young  and  at  three 
years  of  age  transferred  from  the  .Tardin  des 
Plantes  in  Paris  to  the  Royal  Zoological  Gardens 
in  Tjondon.  For  twenty-three  years  the  animal 
was  a  great  favorite  with  Entrlish  children,  and 
his  purchase  by  P.  T.  Barnum  in  1882  for 
$10,000  provoked  a  general  protest.  The  animal 
was  with  didiculty  placed  on  a  steamer  and 
brought  to   America,   where   for  three   years  he 


formed  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  Barnum's 
circus.  He  was  killed  in  1885  while  crossing  a 
railroad  track  in  Canada.  .Jumbo  was  11  feet 
G  inches  in  height,  and  weighed  C  tons.  Has 
skeleton  is  preserved  in  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion in  Washington,  and  his  skin  is  nioiuiteil  and 
stanils  in  the  Barnum  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory at  Tufts  ('ollege. 

JUMET,  zhoo'ma'.  A  town  of  Ilainault,  Bel- 
gium, three  miles  northwest  of  Charleroi,  of 
which  it  is  an  important  industrial  suburb.  It 
has  extensive  coal-mines,  glass-making  ami  other 
manufacturing  establishments.  Population,  in 
1900,  2.-).!i:{7. 

JUMILLA,  Hoo-nre'lya.  A  town  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  ilurcia,  Spain,  situated  on  the  river  .JuS, 
about  37  miles  northwest  of  Murcia  (Map: 
Spain,  E  .3).  It  is  built  at  the  foot  of  a  hill 
on  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  and  it  has 
two  handsome  churches  in  Corinthian  and  Ionic 
architecture.  The  vine  is  well  cultivated  in  the 
vicinity,  and  the  town  has  some  marufaitures  of 
soap  and  brandy.  Population,  in  1887,  14,.334; 
in  mon.  15,868. 

JUMMOO'.  A  town  of  British  India.  See 
Jam  .Ml  . 

JUM'NA.  or  JAMNA  (Skt.  Yamuna).  A 
river  in  India,  the  principal  triliutarv  of  the 
L'pper  Ganges,  rising  among  the  .Jumnotri  peaks 
in  the  Western  Himalayas,  at  an  altitude  of 
about  12,000  feet  (Map:  India,  D  .3).  It  Hows  at 
first  south  and  then  southeast  through  the 
United  Provinces  of  Agra,  emptying  into  the 
Ganges  at  .Mlahabad.  Its  length  is  about  8fi0 
miles,  and  it  receives  a  number  of  large  tributa- 
ries, chiefly  from  the  right,  among  which  are  the 
Chumbul.  the  Betwa.  and  the  Ken.  While  so 
shallow  as  to  be  unsuited  for  navigation,  the 
Jumna  is  of  some  importance  owing  to  the  East- 
ern and  Western  .Jumna  canals,  which  are  fed 
by  its  waters  and  are  u^ed  by  light  river  craft 
and  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  Both  of  them 
rejoin  the  .Jumna  at  Delhi.  In  the  upper  halt 
of  its  course  the  .Jumna  occupies  a  more  promi- 
nent position  than  the  Ganges  itself,  both  his- 
torically and  politically.  It  was  the  first  to 
obstruct  the  path  of  every  early  invader  from 
the  northwest:  hence  on  its  banks  were  built 
Agra  and  Delhi,  the  two  capitals  of  the  Moslem 
conquerors  of  India. 

JUMONVILLE,  zhi.rniox'v(*-l'.  N.  Coii.on  de 
n725-.'it).  .\  French  ofTicer  who  fought  in  Can- 
ada. He  joined  his  brother,  a  captain,  in  New 
France,  and  was  himself  the  ensign  in  command 
of  a  scouting  party  of  thirty-five  men  sent  out 
from  Fort  Duquesne.  the  new  post  built  by  the 
French  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio  River,  to  spv 
upon  and  if  possible  warn  off  an  English  expedi- 
tion under  Washington.  The  French  and  English 
were  still  nominally  at  peace,  but  these  two 
parties  had  a  skirmish  in  the  woods  (1754),  in 
which  .Tumonville  was  killed,  and  this  trifling  en- 
gagement was  "the  opening  of  the  French  and 
Indian  War. 

JUMPEKS.  A  name  given  to  certain  Welsh 
Methodists,  who  indulged  in  leaping,  dancing, 
and  other  bodily  agitations  in  connection  with 
their  religious  worship,  citing  in  support  of  their 
nractice  such  passages  as  II.  Sam.  vi.  10:  Luke 
i.  41  :  Acts  iii.  8.  They  are  said  to  have  origi- 
nated in  the  congregations  nf  Whitefield  about 
1760,    and    to    have    had    followers    among    the 
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Quakers  and  Irvingites.  They  were  also  called 
Barkers,  because  they  accompanied  the  leaping 
and  dancing  with  groans  and  incoherent  utter- 
ances. Discountenanced  in  England,  they  emi- 
grated to  the  United  states.  Consult :  Evans, 
Sketch  of  the  Denominations  of  the'  Christian 
World  (London,  1811);  Tyerman.  Life  of  John 
Wrsley,  vol.  ii.  (London,  1870). — The  name 
Jumpers  is  also  given  to  a  Russian  fanatical  sect 
whose  alleged  religious  services  consist  in  extraor- 
dinary leaping,  and  are  accompanied  with  physi- 
cal exercises. 

JUMPING  BEAN.  The  seed  of  any  one  of 
several  euphorbiaceous  plants,  including  Sebas- 
tiania  bilocularis,  iiehasiiania  Palmeri,  and  iS'e- 
bastiania  Pringlei,  and  CoUiguaja  odorifera  (or 
Croton  colliguaja) ,  when  infested  by  the  full- 
grown  larva  of  a  small  gray  tortricid  moth 
{Carpacapsa  saltitans).  The  seeds  are  some- 
what triangular,  and  not  only  roll  from  side  to 
side,  but  move  by  jerks  and  jumps.  The  move- 
ments are  produced  by  a  plump  whitish  larva 
which  occupies  about  one-fifth  of  the  interior, 
the  seed  in  fact  being  but  a  hollow  shell  lined 
with  silk  which  the  larva  has  spun.  Late  in  the 
winter  the  larva  cuts  a  circular  door  through  the 
seed,  strengthens  it  with  silk  and  transforms 
to  pupa,  the  moth  soon  afterwards  pushing  its 
way  through  the  prepared  door.  The  larva  of 
another  moth  ((,'riiplioUtha  sebastianiw)  infests 
the  seeds  of  Schnstiania  Palmeri  and  produces 
similar  movements.  These  plants  and  insects  are 
natives  of  Central  and  South  America,  and  the 
imported  seeds  are  frequently  called  'Mexican 
jumping  beans,'  and,  in  the  Southwestern  United 
States,  'broncho  beans.' 

JUMPING  FISH.     See  Mud-Skipper. 

JUMPING  FROG  OF   CALAVERAS,   The 

Celebrated.  A  sketch  by  Mark  Twain  (1867), 
written  for  the  CaUfornian.  It  was  his  first 
work  to  attract  wide  attention. 

JUMPING  HARE.  A  South  African  rodent 
(Pcdetes  coffer),  the  'springhaas'  of  the  Dutch 
colonists,  which  is  placed  near  the  jei-boas  in 
systems  of  zoology',  but  considerably  differs 
from  them  in  that  it  is  larger — as  big  as  a 
rabbit.  It  is  the  sole  representative  of  the  fam- 
ily Pedetid.ne.  The  head  much  resenildcs  that 
of  a  hare,  although  the  ears  are  shorter:  tlie 
form  of  the  body  is  also  like  that  of  a  hare,  but 
the  hind  legs  are  very  long  and  strong,  like  those 
of  a  kangaroo,  and  the  toes  both  of  fore  and  hind 
feet  are  armed  with  great  claws.  Its  powers  of 
leaping  are  extraordinary;  it  clears  20  or  30  feet 
at  a  bound.  Night  is  the  time  of  activity,  and 
it  makes  mischievous  inroads  on  fields  and  gar- 
dens.    Its  flesh  is  eaten. 

JUMPING  MOUSE.  One  of  the  most  com- 
mon, interesting,  and  widespread  of  North  Ameri- 
can wild  mice  [Znpiis  Hiidsonius) ,  scientifically 
regarded  as  a  jerboa.  (See  Jerbo.\.  and  Plate 
of  Mice  and  .JERnoAS.)  It  takes  its  name — also 
that  of  'kangaroo  mouse' — from  the  long  and 
strong  hind  legs,  and  its  habit  of  running  in 
long  leaps.  It  inhabits  brushy  places  by  prefer- 
ence, and  lays  up  no  store  in  winter,  but  con- 
structs a  warm,  ball-like  nest,  placed  in  some 
thick  bush  or  often  within  an  abandoned  bird's 
nest,  where  it  hibernates  during  the  cold  months 
in  a  dormancy  more  profound  than  that  of  any 
other  American  animal.     It  is  a  yellowish-grizzle 


color  above  and  white  underneath,  and  has  a  very 
long  tail.  It  is  limited  to  the  eastern  half  of 
the  United  States;  but  similar  species  exist  in 
Western  North  America  and  in  Europe. 

JUMPING  PLANT-LOUSE.  An  hemipter- 
ous  insect  of  the  family  I'syllidoe,  distinguished 
from  the  true  aphids  by  the  swollen  hind  thighs, 
giving  this  insect  its  power  as  a  jumper,  by 
the  two-jointed  feet,  and  by  antennsE  with  eight 
or  nine  joints.  Many  of  the  species  live  ex- 
posed upon  the  leaves  of  trees  and  plants,  like 
the  pear-tree  Psylla,  while  others  form  galls  in 
which  they  live,  such  as  several  of  the  species 
which  feed  upon  the  hackberry.  Most  of  the 
jumping  plant-liee  secrete  quantities  of  honey- 
dew  ( q.v. ) .  The  eggs  of  Psylla  pyricola  ( and 
probably  of  manj'  other  species)  are  attached  to 
a  leaf  by  a  short  arm,  and  each  has  a  long  hair- 
like stalk  projecting  from  its  end.  There  are 
several  generations  each  year,  and  the  adults 
hibernate. 

JUMPING  SHREW.  An  African  shrew  of 
the  family  Macroscelidie,  so  called  because  of  the 
large  hind  legs  and  leaping  method  of  progres- 
sion. The  group  are  also  known  as  elephant- 
shrews  (q.v.).  The  family  is  represented  in  all 
parts  of  .\frica.  but  not  elseAvhere.  and  the  most 
remarkable  species  are  those  of  the  South  "African 
genus  Rhynchocyon,  some  of  which  reach  a  length 
of  eight  inches,  besides  the  long,  scaly  tail.  Their 
noses  are  prolonged  into  tubular  nostrils  almost 
as  fie.xible  as  the  trunk  of  an  elephant.  They 
inhabit  dry,  rocky  places,  are  not  numerous,  and 
little  is  known  of  their  habits. 

JUMPING  SPIDERS.  Any  of  the  medium- 
sized  spiders  with  short  legs  of  the  family  At- 
tidie.  They  capture  their  prey  by  leaping  vipon 
it.  Many  of  them  are  brightly  colored,  and  live 
in  open  places  among  the  tops  of  low  plants. 
They  walk  backward  or  sidewise  as  well  as  for- 
ward, and  some  of  them  jump  great  distances. 
They  do  not  spin  webs,  but  some  of  the  sjiecies 
fix  a  thread  to  the  point  from  which  they  leap, 
so  that,  should  they  miss  their  aim,  they  will 
not  fall  far.  Some  of  the  species  are  very  com- 
mon, and  may  be  seen  hunting  on  foliage,  fences, 
or  on  almost  any  exposed  surface.  Consult 
Emerton,  Common  Spiders  (Boston,  1902). 

JUNAGARH,  jfKi'na-giir'.  A  native  Gujarat 
State  of  the  Kathiawar  Peninsula,  Bombav, 
India.  Area,  328.3  square  miles.  Population, 
estimated  at  381.000.  The  .surface  generally  is 
level,  diversified  to  the  north  by  the  Girnar  and 
Datar  Hills,  with  a  maximum  altitude  of  S.tOO 
feet.  Cotton  and  cereals  are  cultivated.  .Tuna- 
garh  ranks  as  a  first-class  native  State,  anil  its 
alliance  with  Great  Britain  dates  from  ISOS, 
when  the  then  chief  agreed  with  the  Bombay 
Government  to  oppose  piracy  and  allow  free  com- 
merce with  British  vessels  on  the  payment  of 
stipulated  duties.     Capital,  Junagarh    (q.v.). 

JUNAGARH.  The  capital  of  the  native  Gu- 
jarat State  of  the  same  name  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency.  India  (Map:  India.  B  4).  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Rajputana  Railway,  45  miles  north 
of  Verawal,  on  the  Arabian  Sea.  It  is  an  at- 
tractive town  from  historic  and  scenic  stand- 
points, with  a  picturesque  background  formed  by 
the  popular  excursion  and  shooting  grounds  of 
the  Girnar  and  Datar  Hills.  Its  royal  tombs  and 
Buddhist  eaves  are  of  particular  archieological 
interest,    as   are   also   the    Uparkot,    an   ancient 
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citadel  of  the  great  Asoka  (d.c.  250),  and  the 
to«'u  fortifications,  built  in  1472.  The  niodcru 
buildings  include  tlie  Nawnb's  jialace  and  the 
College  of  Arts,  the  latter  dating  from  1900. 
The  town  contains  fine  modern  shops  and  stores. 
Population,  in  18'J1,  ,■51,010;  in  1001,  24,251. 
Consult  Burgess,  The  Anliquitics  of  Culch  and 
Kathiuicar  (London,  1887). 

JUN'CO  (Neo-Lat.,  of  iinecrtiiin  dorivati<in) . 
The  generic,  and  now  the  popuhir,  name  for  tlie 
EO-called  'black'  snow-birds  of  tlie  United  .States 
familiar  in  winter.  Half  a  dozen  species  are 
named,  besides  several  subspecies,  all  of  which 
intf  rgrade  with  one  another  in  a  most  perplexing 
manner.  One  well-marked  sjiecies  (Juiico  hye- 
viaVis)  belongs  to  the  Eastern  United  States, 
but  .all  the  others  are  residents  of  the  mountain- 
ous portions  of  ilc.xico  and  the  Western  United 
States.  All  are  small  finches,  dark  slate  or  ashy 
above  and  more  or  less  white  below  and  the 
beaks  ^vhite.  The  nests  are  built  on  or  near  the 
ground,  of  grasses,  mosses,  and  rootlets,  and  are 
often  lined  with  hairs.  The  eggs  are  from  four 
to  five  in  number,  bluish  white,  speckled  at  the 
larger  end  with  brow'n.  The  common  junco  of 
the  East  is  grayish  slate  color  on  the  head,  back, 
throat,  and  breast,  and  pure  white  on  the  belly, 
the  contrast  between  the  two  colors  being  very 
sharp;  the  two  outer  tail  feathers  are  Avhite  and 
are  conspicuous  when  the  bird  flies.  It  is  a 
common  winter  visitor  as  far  south  as  tlic  Gulf 
of  ^lexico,  and  a  summer  resilient  from  northern 
New-  York  and  iliimcsota  northward  and  in  the 
mountains  as  far  south  as  tlie  Carolinas.  It 
breeds  in  a  nest  on  the  ground,  hidden  among 
thickets.    See  Plate  of  Sparrows. 

JUNCTION  CITY.  A  city  and  the  county- 
seat  of  (Jeary  County,  Kan..  l.S.")  miles  west  of 
Kansas  City,  at  the  conlluence  of  the  Smoky  Hill 
and  Republican  rivers,  which  here  unite  in  the 
Kansas  River;  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Texas  and  the  Utiion  Pacific  railroads  (Map: 
Kansas,  F  2).  It  is  a  shipping  point  for  grain, 
flour,  live  stock,  and  produce  from  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  has  extensive  limestone  quar- 
ries. Fort  Riley  (q.v.  1,  .a  large  Oovernment 
military  post,  is  three  miles  east  of  the  city.  The 
government,  as  provided  under  general  laws,  is 
vested  in  a  mayor,  who  is  elected  every  two  years, 
and  a  unicameral  council.  The  city  ownis  and 
operates  its  water-works.  .Junction  City  was  set- 
tled in  1S58.  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  the 
following  Tear.  Population,  in  1890,  4502;  in 
1900,  4095. 

JUNE.     See  Calend.^e. 

JUNE,  Jennie.  The  pseudonym  of  the  Ameri- 
can  writer   .Tane   Cunningham    Croly    (q.v.). 

JUNEAU,  joo-ncy.  An  incorporated  city,  set- 
tled in  18S0.  in  the  Soiithern  District  of  Alaska, 
110  miles  south  by  oast  of  Skagway;  on  Gas- 
tineau  Channel,  opposite  Douglas  Island  (Map: 
.\laska,  J  4).  The  centre  of  important  mining 
interests,  it  enjoys  a  considerable  trade  as  an 
outfitting  point,  having  several  large  mercantile 
establishments,  and  exports  gold.,  furs,  curios, 
etc.  There  are  iron-works,  cigar-factories,  saw- 
mills, breweries,  and  bottling-works.  The  Silver 
Bow  mines,  the  noted  Treadwell  trold-mine.  and 
villages  of  the  Taku  and  .\uk  Indians,  with  a 
native  cemetery,  are  points  of  interest  in  the 
vlcinitv.     The  citv  has  tlie  United  States  Land 


Office  for  Alaska ;  and  there  arc  electric  lights 
and  water-works,  a  good  system  of  public  schools, 
a.  court-house,  and  cable  communication  with  the 
outside  world,  .luiicau  has  been  designated  by 
Congress  the  cajiital  of  Alaska.  Population,  in 
1890,  1253;   in   1900,   18G4. 

JUNEAU,  L.\UREXT  Solomon  (17931850). 
An  Amcricun  pioneer,  founder  of  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  born  in  L'Assumption  Parish,  Canada.  He 
early  went  to  Green  Hay,  tlicn  a  point  of  im- 
portance, and  in  1818  to  Alilwaukce  as  an  Indian 
trader.  XiuiK'rous  settlers  had  preceded  him, 
among  thtni  one  Miraiuleau.  a  gunsmith,  who 
took  up  residence  in  1795.  To  Jlirandeau  ces- 
sion was  made  by  the  Indians  of  a  large  tract 
of  land  previous  to  its  transfer  to  the  United 
States  Government  by  treaty.  Mirandeau's  death 
occurred  in  1820,  when  his  affairs  were  yet 
unsettled,  and  .Juneau  obtained  possession  of 
the  original  Indian  grant.  He  executed  the 
first  survey  of  the  vilhige.  built  its  first  bridge, 
and  was  its  first  postmaster  and  president.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  also  first  Mayor  of  the  city. 
He  donated  the  ground  for  the  first  public  square 
in  Milwaukee,  and  witli  M.  L.  ilartin  built  there 
the  first  courthouse  in  Wisconsin.  Unskilled  in 
financial  matters,  he  afterwards  lost  possession 
of  his  lands  and  the  wealth  thereby  represented. 
In  1S84  a  bronze  statue  of  him  was  erected  in 
.Tuneau  Park,  overlooking  Lake  Micliigan.  See 
JIiLWAT'KEE,  History. 

JUNE  BEETLE.  A  name  in  the  Southern 
United  States  for  a  green  and  brown  cctonian 
beetle  {Allorhiiia  nilirla),  also  known  as  'fig- 
eater'  (q.v.).  The  term  is  also  occasionally  ap- 
plied in  the  North  to  the  scarabieid  beetles  of 
the  genus  Lachnost<Tna,  which,  however,  are 
more  properlv  called  May  beetles.  (See  Jitne 
Bug.)  The  June  beetle  is  a  native  of  the 
Southern  and  Central  United  States,  and  in  its 
adult  condition  feeds  upon  ripe  figs,  peaches, 
pears,  plums,  and  small  fruits,  such  as  rasp- 
berries and  blackberries.  It  also  feeds  occasion- 
ally on  ears  of  corn,  and  sucks  the  sap  exuding 
from  wounds  in  the  branches  of  trees.  It  is  near- 
ly as  lieautiful  in  color  as  some  of  the  metallic 
Brazilian  beetles  which  have  been  used  in  jewelry, 
and  is  a  favorite  plaything  with  childien.  who 
tie  strings  to  the  body  anil  let  the  beetles  fly 
with  a  humming  noise.  In  its  larval  condition 
it  is  a  white  grub,  closely  resembling  the  white 
grubs  of  the  Northern  States,  but  is  not  nearly 
so  injurious.  The  white  grubs  of  the  .Tune  beetle 
live  at  or  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
frequently  occur  in  countless  numbers  in  grass 
lawns,  in  strawberry  and  celery  beds,  and  every- 
where where  the  soil  is  very  rich  and  the  vegeta- 
tion is  vigorous.  It  is  doulitfiil.  however,  wheth- 
er they  do  any  serious  damage.  Their  normal 
food  is  decaying  vegetation — soil  humus.  They 
may  occasionally  cut  off  the  root  of  a  plant,  but 
are  surely  not  especially  injurious  in  grass  lands, 
although  of  some  damage  to  celery  by  soiling 
the  stalks.  Where  .Tune  beetles  are  numerous 
and  arc  damaging  ripe  fruit,  they  may  be  at- 
tracted in  numbers  to  a  little  heap  of  spoiled 
fruit  which  has  been  sprinkled  with  Paris  green, 
and  thus  may  be  destroyed. 

JUNE  BERRY.  A  North  American  edible 
fruit  and  the  tree  named  from  it.     See  Amelan- 
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JUNE  BUG,  or  MAY  BEETLE.    Any  one  of 

tile  large,  clumsy  suarab*id  beelles  of  the  genus 
Laelinosterna,  common  in  the  United  States.  The 
adult  beetles  often  do  considerable  damage  to  the 
foliage  of  joung  fruit  and  shade  trees,  swarming 
after  dark  and  feeding  upon  the  \-oung  leaves, 
especially  in  tlie  months  of  ilay  and  .Tune.  They 
are  commonly  attracted  to  lamp-light,  and  are 
familiar  olijecls  in  houses  in  the  evenings  during 
early  sunniier,  buzzing  about  the  light  and  white 
walls  and  frequently  falling  to  the  floor.  The 
larviB  are  large  white  grubs  which  live  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  soil  and  damage  the  roots  of 
grasses  and  other  plants.  When  numerous  they 
are  very  injurious  to  the  sod  of  lawns  and 
meadows,  cutting  off  the  roots  just  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  so  that  a  close  sod  may 
be  rolled  up  like  a  carpet.  The  best  remedy 
against  the  larvae  consists  in  washing  a  dilute 
kerosene  soap  emulsion  down  into  the  ground, 
and  for  the  adults  in  attracting  them  to  lights 
placed  over  pans  containing  kerosene. 

JUNE  GRASS.  A  meadow  grass  especially 
valualde  for  limestone  soils.     See  BLtrE  Grass. 

JUNG,  zhex,  He>-bi  Ffiux  Theodore  (1833 
— ).  A  French  genera!  and  writer  upon  military 
subjects,  bom  in  Paris.  He  was  educated  at 
Saint  CjT.  entered  the  artillen-  in  18.53,  and 
spent  the  next  five  years  in  Africa.  After  taking 
part  in  the  campaign  in  Italy,  where  he  was 
awarded  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  for 
gallantry  at  Solfcrino.  he  entered  the  Council  of 
the  War  Minister  T^ebreuf  (1860),  but  returned 
to  active  service  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 
ro.se  in  his  profession  till  he  became  brigadier- 
general  in  1SS7,  and  was  appointed  Governor 
of  Dunkirk,  but  retired  in  1891.  His  publica- 
tions include  a  number  of  works  upon  the  science 
of  warfare  such  as  Le  depot  de  In  guerre  (1872), 
and  La  republique  et  I'armce  (1892),  as  well  as 
Bonaparte  et  son  temps  (1880-81),  Lucien  Bona- 
parte et  ses  mcmoires  ( 1882-83) ,  and  a  biography 
of  Dubois-Cranc6  (1884). 

JUNG,  yoong,  JUNGE,  or  JUNGIUS,  .Joa- 
CHIS[  (1587-10.57).  A  German  mathematician 
and  natural  philosopher,  born  at  Liibeck.  He 
was  educated  at  Rostock,  was  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  Giessen  in  1609-14,  obtained  his  doc- 
torate in  medicine  at  Padua  in  1018,  and  became 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Rostock  in  1624. 
In  1628  he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  Hamburg 
Johanneimi,  and  resigned  the  post  in  1640.  As  a 
philosopher  he  had  little  significance.  In  natural 
science  he  concerned  himself  with  physics,  and 
more  particularly  with  entomology  and  botany. 
He  was  the  first  to  attempt  a  classification  of 
plants  by  genera  and  species,  and  antedated  Lin- 
n.TUs  in  a  scheme  of  nomenclature.  After  long 
neglect,  attention  was  called  to  him  by  Goethe. 
His  chief  work  is  his  DoTosropiiF  Phi/sicrr  Mino- 
ris.  scu  Tsfipofie  Phi/sica  DoToseopin,  iti  qua  Prw- 
ciptiCB  Opiniones  in  Physica  passim  Receptee, 
Breriter  Quirlem  sed  Accuratissime  Eraniinatur 
(1662).  Consult:  Martini  Forjelii  Memoria  J. 
Jungii  (Hamburg,  1657)  ;  Goethes  Fraqmente 
iiher  .Ttinqius  (Stuttgart  and  Tiibingen.  1850)  : 
Avf-Lallemant.  Des  Dr.  Junqins^  Briefu-echsel 
(Liibeck.  1863)  :  id..  Das  Lehen  des  Dr.  Junqitis 
(Breslau,  1882). 


JUNG,   .ToiiAXN  Hetxrich    (1740-1817). 
Jung-Stillixg,  Johaxn  Heixricii. 
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JUNG,  Sir  Sal.\b  (1829-83).  An  East  In- 
dian prince,  Premier  of  the  Ueccan  from  1853, 
For  more  than  a  century  his  family  had  occu- 
pied the  highest  positions  of  State,  and  Salar 
began  his  official  career  as  assistant  and  suc- 
cessor to  his  uncle.  He  found  civil  and  military 
aflairs  in  a  most  disorderly  condition  when  he 
came  into  power,  but  he  succeeded  in  reorganiz- 
ing them,  and  by  keeping  Hyderabad  quiet  dur- 
ing the  mutiny  he  saved  the  dominion  from  an- 
nexation to'  British  India,  except  the  Province 
of  Berar,  which  the  Xizam  had  given  up  in  return 
for  the  English  gold  granted  to  pay  his  own 
troops.  He  was  made  Knight  Grand  Commander 
of  the  Star  of  India,  and  visited  England  in 
1870. 

JUNGBUNZLAU,  yoong-boonts'lou.  A  town 
of  Bohemia,  situated  near  the  Iser,  31  miles 
northea.st  of  Prague  (Map:  Austria,  D  1).  It 
is  divided  into  tlie  old  and  new  towns  and  two 
suburbs.  There  are  an  old  and  a  new  town  hall, 
a  castle  built  in  the  tenth  century  by  Boleslas 
II.  (now  used  as  barracks),  a  hospital,  a  Piarist 
college,  and  a  gymnasitmi.  The  town  manufac- 
tures earthenware,  glass,  woolens,  starch,  spirits, 
and  soap.  Population,  in  1890.  11,500:  in  1900, 
13,.500. 

JUNGFRAU,  yooDg'frou  (Ger.,  Maiden).  A 
pyramidal  peak  of  the  Finsteraarhom  group  in 
the  Bernese  Alps.  Switzerland,  situated  on  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Canton  of  Bern,  eight 
miles  west  of  the  Finsteraarhom  (Map:  Switzer- 
land, B  2).  Its  height  is  13.070  feet,  and  it  falls 
steeply  on  the  north  and  east,  its  slender  and 
majestic  form,  and  the  pure  whiteness  of  the 
snow  with  which  it  is  covered,  having  given  it 
its  name.  It  was  first  ascended  in  1811  by  two 
Swiss  gentlemen.  In  recent  years  the  ascent 
has  been  made  frequently.  The  construction  of 
an  electric  railroad  to  the  summit  has  been  in 
ju'ogress  for  about  eight  years,  and  a  large  sec- 
tion is  already  open  to  the  public.  The  greater 
part  of  the  ascent  will  be  through  a  tunnel. 

JUNGFRAU  VON  ORLEANS,  f.m  or'la'- 
ax'.  Die  (Ger.,  The  ilaid  of  Orleans).  A  noted 
romantic  tragedy  by  Schiller,  completed  in  1801. 
The  play  follows  the  historical  account  of  .Joan 
of  Arc's  career,  but  departs  from  it  in  depicting 
her  death,  which  is  brought  about  by  forgetful- 
ness  of  her  vow  of  devotion  and  the  growth  of 
her  love  for  Lionel.  Overcome  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  her  weakness,  she  wanders  aimlessly  until 
she  is  taken  by  the  enemy,  refuses  Lionel's  prof- 
fered protection,  and  after  breaking  her  bonds 
rushes  into  the  thick  of  the  battle,  and  falls 
with  a  triumphant  cry. 

JUNGHANS,  youn.tr'hans.  Sophie  (1845—). 
A  German  novelist,  bom  at  Cassel.  She  was 
well  educated,  traveled  in  England  and  Italy,  and 
in  1877  married  .Joseph  Schuhnianu.  who  was  a 
professor  at  Rome.  She  had  w-ritten  and  pub- 
lished poetry  and  tales  from  1809  to  1873.  but  did 
not  become  generally  known  until  1876,  when 
Kathe,  Geschichte  eines  moderncn  Miidchens.  ap- 
peared. Her  other  works  in  the  same  genre  in- 
clude: nans  Ecl:herq  (1878).  an  historical  novel 
of  the  Thirtv  Years'  War;  Die  Erhin  uiderWillen 
( 1881 )  :  Die  Giisfe  der  Madame  f!anfines  ( 1884)  ; 
Drr  fierrirat  (1888):  Zirei  Briider  (1889):  Zu 
rechter  Zeit  (1892):  Urn  das  GUick  (1896); 
and  Junge  Leiden   (1900). 
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JUNGHUHN,  yoong'hoou,  Fka.nz  Wiliielm 
llSU'J-li4;.  A  (Jeriiiau  iiliysitiaii  and  iialuralisl, 
bom  at  ilansfeld.  He  studied  iiiediciiiu,  bolauy, 
and  geologj-  at  Halle  and  Ueilin;  eoniiiieiiced 
his  professional  eareer  as  a  surgeon  in  tlie  Prus- 
sian Army;  afterwards  joined  tlie  French  forces 
in  Algeria,  and  finally  settled  in  Java.  In  the 
latter  country  he  made  valuable  researches  into 
the  geological,  geographical,  and  botanical  re- 
sources of  the  land,  and  his  published  works  on 
the  subject  are  highly  prized.  He  visited  Europe 
in  1S40.  but  returned  to  Batavia,  where  he  died. 
His  principal  works  include:  Java,  seine  (Jcslalt, 
Pflanzendecke  und  inncre  liauart  (1852-54)  ;  Die 
BatlaluHilir  in  l^iiiiialra  (1847).  -V  description 
of  his  collection  of  fossil  plants,  Planlw  Jung- 
huhnianic  (1S51  et  seq.),  was  undertaken  by 
several  naturalists. 

JUNGLE  (Hindi  jangal,  from  Skt.  jangala, 
desert).  A  term  eniploj-ed  to  designate  those 
often  almost  inipassalile  thickets  of  trees,  shrubs, 
and  reeds  whieli  abound  generally  upon  swampy 
land  in  many  parts  of  India,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  unhealthy  tract  called  Terai  or 
Tarayani,  along  the  southern  base  of  the  Hima- 
laj-as,  and  in  the  Sunderliunds  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Ganges.  The  jungle  flora  and  fauna  are  very 
peculiar;  tigers  and  other  beasts  of  prey,  ele- 
phants, boars,  deer,  monkeys,  and  other  quad- 
rupeds, with  gigantic  snakes,  are  found  in  gre.at 
numbers  in  these  thickets.  The  moisture  and 
heat  carry  a  tropical  vegetation  beyond  its  usual 
limits  northward  to  the  lower  valleys  of  the 
Himalaya. 

JUNGLE  BOOK,  The.  Stories  for  children, 
by  Rudyard  Kipling,  published  in  Huint  Xicholas, 
and  collected  in  two  volumes  in  1804  and  1895. 
It  tells  the  adventures  of  a  wild  boy,  Mowgli,  in 
the  jungles  of  India,  who  shared  the  life  of  the 
animals,  and  it  shows  a  marvelous  comprehen- 
sion of  the  forest  and  of  beasts. 

JUNGLE  CAT,  or  CHAUS.  A  well-known 
wild  cut  il'tlia  or  Cluins  ilmix)  of  India,  met 
with  in  all  forested  parts  from  Ceylon  to  an 
elevation  of  8000  feet  on  the  Himalayas.  It  is 
about  26  inches  long,  and  has  a  tail  9  or  10 
inches  long.  In  color  it  is  yellowish-gray,  more 
or  less  dark  and  unspotted,  and  becoming  red- 
dish on  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  abdomen:  a  dark 
stripe  runs  from  the  eyes  to  the  muzzle,  and  there 
are  obscure  bars  on  the  limbs  and  tail :  the  cars 
are  reddish-black  outside,  white  inside,  and 
slightly  tufted.  A  whitish-brown  spotted  cat 
{Felis  ornata)  of  the  same  region  is  sometimes 
called  the  'ornate  jungle  cat.'  Both  species  in- 
terbreed with  domestic  cats.  See  Cat;  and  Plate 
of  WiU)  Cats. 

JUNGLE  FEVEB.  Pernicious  malarial  fever 
of  the  East  Indian  jungles.  It  was  probably  first 
named  and  described  by  English  colonists  in 
India,  who  fell  victims  to  it.  .lungle  fever  is  a 
tropical  malaria  due  to  infection  with  the  aestivo- 
autumnal  parasite.  Travelers  or  new  residents 
are  more  likely  to  suffer  from  it  than  natives. 
Its  s\-mptoms  are  grave  prostration,  impaired 
memory,  somnolence,  severe  headache,  disturbed 
vision,  stupor,  and  delirium,  with  a  fever  of 
intermittent  tj-pe.  Fatal  collapse  may  occur  in 
three  days,  the  fever  ceasing  in  a  few  hours,  or  a 
second  and  third  attack  may  follow.  0"'nine  is 
the  most  successful  drug  in  the  treatment  of 
jungle  fever.     Sec  ILvlaria. 


JUNGLE  FOWL.  A  typical  gallinaceous 
bird  ul  tlie  East  Indian  genus  (jallus,  regarded 
us  the  source  of  our  domestic  fowls.  Four  spe- 
cies are  known — one  ((lullim  uurius)  in  Java  and 
the  islands  eastward;  another  (Gallus  Ulanleyi) 
in  Ceylon;  a  third,  the  'gray' {(Jaltus  Sonneiuti)  ; 
and  fourlli,  the  red  jungle  fowl  t,<lalliis  liankica, 
or  ferrugineus)  of  Nortliern  India  and  eastward 
to  Cochin-China  and  the  Philiijpinc^.  which  is 
the  one  usually  referred  to.  This  s]>ecies  strongly 
resembles  in  plumage  the  modern  black-breasted 
game  fowl,  and  this  is  especially  true  of 
the  variety  found  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  where, 
according  to  tradition,  fowls  were  first  domesti- 
cated. From  that  country,  it  is  believed,  they 
were  taken  to  China  and  domesticated,  thereby 
forming  the  original  barnyard  poultry.  These 
wild  game  fowls  live  in  the  forests,  not  gi-e- 
gariuusly,  but  in  pairs  or  small  parties,  but  often 
come  out  to  feed  in  cultivated  fields,  and  show 
themselves  strong  (liers  and  fast  runners.  They 
eat  almost  everything,  and  their  flesh  is  excellent. 
According  to  Stejneger,  the  cocks  crow  and  the 
bens  cackle  and  cluck  in  much  the  manner  of 
domestic  fowls, 

JUNGLE  GHAU,  or  0.x.  A  variety  of  the 
gayal  (  q,v. ) ,  inhabiting  Sylhet  and  other  moun- 
tainous parts  of  the  northeast  of  India. 

JUNGLE  SHEEP.  A  sportsman's  name  for 
the  goat  like  aiiiiuiil  of  the  Himalayan  region 
(Hemitragus  hglocrius) .  It  is  called  'warri-atu' 
by  the  Tamils,  and  'Xilgiri  ibe.K'  by  English 
sportsmen, 

JUNGMANN,  yoong'mfln,  JozEF  Jakob 
( 177.3- 1S47).  A  Czech  philologist,  born  at  Hud- 
litz,  Bohemia.  He  studied  philosophy  and  law 
in  Prague,  taught  at  the  Gymnasium  at  l^it- 
meritz  from  1799  to  1815,  and  thereafter  at  the 
Altstadter  (Jymnasium  in  Prague,  of  which  he 
was  rector  from  1835  until  1845,  when  he  retired. 
He  contributed  greatly  to  the  revival  of  the 
Czech  national  sentiment,  and  especially  to 
the  intellectual  reawakening  of  his  people  after 
a  protracted  period  of  inactivity.  In  order 
to  demonstrate  the  capabilities  of  the  Czech 
tongue,  he  first  undertook  the  translation  of 
some  masterpieces  of  foreign  literatures,  the  most 
notable  of  which  was  that  of  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost,  begun  in  1800  and  published  in  18II,  This 
was  followed  by  Chateaubriand's  Atala  (18051, 
and  Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea.  With 
Johann  Presl  he  founded  in  1821  the  Krolc.  the 
first  scientific  periodical  in  the  Czech  language. 
His  next  important  work  was  a  llistorij  of  the 
Czech  Literature  and  Language  (1825).  but  the 
crowning  effort  of  his  life  was  the  .SVorniA-  (  18.35- 
39),  a  complete  dictionary-  of  the  Czech  lan- 
guage, for  which  he  had  collected  the  material 
for  more  than  thirty  years. 

JUNG-STILLING,  yoHng  stil'ling.  .Toiianx 
Heixrk  II  I  ]74ii-IS17).  A  German  author,  born 
at  Grund  in  Westphiilia.  His  original  name  was 
Jung.  He  was  a  eharcoal-h\irner.  was  then  ap- 
prenticed to  a  tailor,  and  in  1770  went  to 
Strassburg  to  study  medicine.  He  practiced  at 
Elberfeld  till  1778,  and  achieved  renown  by  his 
operations  for  the  removal  of  cataract:  then 
taught  at  Kaiserslaufern.  Heidelberg,  and  Mar- 
burg: but  soon  returned  to  KarUruhe.  where  he 
was  pensioned  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  and 
made  Privy  Councilor,  His  most  important  work 
is  the  mystic  autobiography,   Heinrich   StiUings 
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Leien  (1806),  in  the  publication  of  which  he 
was  assisted  by  Goethe,  whom  lie  had  learned  to 
know  at  Strassburg,  and  who  characterizes  his 
friend  in  the  second  volume  of  Siis  mtiiiem  Leben. 
The  autobiography  was  completed  by  Heinrich 
Htillinys  Alter  |1817).  His  other  works  are  the 
novels:  Geschichte  des  Herrn  von  llorgenthau 
(1779)  ;  Geschichte  Florentins  von  Fahlendorn 
(1781-83);  and  Ermhliinyen  (1814-15);  and  on 
purely  mystical  subjects:  l'heoT)ald  (1784-85;  in 
English,  1846)  ;  Theorie  der  Geisterkuiide  (1808; 
in  English.  1834)  ;  and  Hcenen  aus  dem  Geister- 
reiche  (1707-1801).  His  collected  works  were 
published  at  Stuttgart  (1835-39).  Consult 
Petersen,  Jung-Stilling   (Copenhagen,  1890). 

JU'NIAT'A.  A  river  of  Pennsylvania, 
formed  liy  tlic  Franktown  Branch  and  the  Little 
Juniata,  which  rise  in  the  Alleghanies  and  unite 
at  Petersburg  in  the  south  central  part  of  the 
State  (  ilap :  Pennsylvania,  D  3 ) .  Its  general 
direction  is  easterly  with  many  windings,  and 
after  a  course  of  150  miles  it  enters  the  Sus- 
quehanna at  Duneannon.  14  miles  above  Harris- 
burg.  It  breaks  through  several  parallel  moun- 
tain ridges  and  is  marked  through  nearly  its 
whole  course  by  grand  and  picturesque  scenery. 
It  is  not  navigable,  but  the  Pennsylvania  Canal 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  follow  its  wind- 
ings from  its  source  to  its  mouth. 

JUNIATA  COLLEGE.  A  coeducational  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning  at  Huntingdon.  Pa., 
founded  by  the  German  Baptist  Brethren,  in 
1876.  It  has  a  preparatorj'  department,  a  school 
of  arts,  and  Bible  and  music,  commercial,  and 
normal  English  courses,  leading  to  the  degrees 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Englisli.  and  Sacred  Litera- 
ture. The  institution  places  emphasis  on  the 
religious  side  of  clucation.  and  cxerei.ses  a  close 
supervision  over  its  students.  The  college  had, 
in  1902,  333  students  and  21  instructors.  The 
endowment  in  1902  was  $37.7.50,  and  the  college 
property  was  valued  at  $150,000.  The  library 
contained  20.900  bound  volumes  and  4000  pam- 
phlets. 

JUNIL1US.  A  bishop  of  Africa,  who  flour- 
ished in  the  sixth  century.  He  was  the  author  of 
Instituta  Regularia  Divince  Legis  (c.550).  one 
of  the  earliest  introductions  to  the  sacred  writ- 
ings. .Tunilius  himself  claimed  no  originality. 
but  in  the  introduction  to  the  work  stated  that 
he  was  indebted  for  the  greater  part  of  its  con- 
tents to  a  certain  Paulus  of  Persia,  supposed 
to  have  been  Paulus  of  Bassora,  who  afterwards 
became  iletropolitan  of  Xisibis.  In  this  work, 
which  is  generally  called  De  Partibus  Diiina; 
Legis,  Junilius  does  not  envmierate  the  Chroni- 
cles, Ezra,  Xehemiah.  .Job.  .ludith.  Esther,  or  the 
Maccabees  among  canonical  books.  Consult  the 
edition  by  Kilm  (Freiburg,  1880)  ;  Beeker's  Das 
System  des  Kirchenvaters  Junilius  (Lubeck, 
1787)  ;  and  Kilm's  Theodor  von  iIoj)suestia  und 
Junilius  Africanus    (Freiburg,   1880). 

JUNIN,  Hoo-nen'.  An  inland  department  of 
Peru,  bounded  by  the  Department  of  Iluanuco 
on  the  north,  Cuzco  on  the  east.  Ayacucho  and 
Huancavelica  on  the  south,  and  Lima  on  the  west 
(Map:  Peni.  B  0).  Area.  23.347  square  miles. 
One  nf  the  Andes  ranges  traverses  the  depart- 
ment through  the  centre,  and  divides  it  into  two 
parts,  the  western  being  elevated ;  the  eastern 
lower  and  thickly  wooded,  known  as  the  hot 
IMontana.     Agriculture  is  in  a  backward  state, 


and  the  ricli  deposits  of  silver  which  are  found  in 
the  Cerro  de  Pasco  are  utterly  neglected.  A 
railroad  connects  the  southern  part  of  the  prov- 
ince with  Lima  on  the  coast,  and  several  exten- 
sions of  this  line  have  been  projected,  which  will 
open  communication  with  the  eastern  and  noi-th 
crn  departments.  The  population  was  officially 
estimated,  in  1896,  at  394,393.  Capital,  Cerro 
de   Pasco    (q.v. ). 

JUNIN,  or  CHINCHAYCOCHA.  A  lake  in 
the  Department  of  .Junin,  Peru,  situated  at  an 
altitude  of  13,000  feet.  It  is  about  37  miles  long 
and  7  miles  wide,  and  is  drained  by  the  ilantaro 
River.  There  are  several  to«-ns  on  its  shores, 
and  small  steamboats  ply  on  it. 

JUNIPER  (older  forms  gynypre,  jeneper, 
from  OF.  gencivre,  genoivre.  It.  ginepro,  giuni- 
pero,  from  Lat.  juniperus,  junipirus,  probably  for 
junonipirus,  .Juno's  pear,  from  Juno,  Juno  + 
pirus,  pear;  also  explained  as  being  from  juvenis, 
young,  and  pirus,  pear:  hardly  connected  with 
parere,  to  produce) ,  ./HHiper»s.  A  genus  of  trees 
and  shrubs  of  the  natural  order  Coniferte.  hav- 
ing unisexual  flowers,  the  male  and  female 
generally  on  separate  plants,  and  the  fruit  a  kind 
of  fleshy  berry  containing  one  to  three  small 
nuts.  The  species  are  all  evergreen,  and  have 
small,  narrow,  rigid,  and  scale-like  leaves  oppo 
site  in  whorls  of  three  or  four,  or  imbricated  in 
four  rows,  both  forms  sometimes  occurring  to- 
gether. They  are  natives  chiefly  of  northern  tem- 
perate and  cold  regions.  The  common  juniper 
(Juniperus  cnminunis) .  common  to  northern  high 
latitudes,  rarely  exceeds  a  height  of  30  feet,  and 
in   general    is   only   a    shrub   from   2   to    6    feet 


high.  The  abundant,  round,  bluish-black  currant- 
like fruit  takes  two  \ears  to  ripen.  On  the  shell 
of  the  nuts  are  three  glands,  which  abound,  es- 
pecially before  ripening,  in  an  essential  oil — oil 
of  juniper — present  also  particularly  in  the 
young  wood.  The  wood  is  yellowish-red.  brownish 
in  the  heart,  hard,  and  fragrant.  When  of  sxifli- 
cient  size  it  is  much  valued  for  turning  and 
veneering.  The  dry  twigs,  roots,  and  berries  are 
used  for  fumigation.  The  berries,  which  have 
a  strong  and  peculiar  flavor,  are  much  used  for 
flavoring  sin.  which  derives  its  name  from  them. 
They  also  enter  into  several  medical  preparations, 
being    stimulant,    sudorific,    and    diuretic.      The 
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bark  of  juniper  may  be  made  into  ropes,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  the 
roots  are  woven  into  loarse  baskets.  Oil  of 
juniper,  on  which  the  medicinal  properties  of  the 
plant  depends,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0.839. 
It  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  unripe  fruit  or 
the  twigs  with  water.  Six  drops  are  a  dose. 
Spanish  juniper  (Jiinipcnis  Oxi/ccilrus)  grows  in 
arid  situations  in  the  countries  around  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  From  its  fniit,  which  is  about 
the  size  of  a  hazelnut,  and  its  wood  is  procured  an 
essential  oil  of  disa!,'r<'t'ahli'  odor,  called  hiiilc  dc 
cade,  which  is  used  in  veterinary  practice,  par- 
ticularly as  a  cure  for  scab  in  sheep.  Virginian 
juniper  {Jiinipcrus  Mryiiiiiinu) ,  the  red  cedar  of 
North  America,  is  an  evergreen  tree,  often  50  to 
100  feet  high,  of  conical  form,  with  horizontal 
branches  and  vei-y  small  leaves.  Its  range  is 
from  Lake  ChamiJlain  to  the  Gulf  of  llexico  in 
sandy  or  rocky  places.  It  is  often  ])lanted  in 
pleasure  gardens  in  Kuropc.  The  berries  are 
small  and  bright  blue.  The  heart-wood  is  of  a  beau- 
tiful red  color,  and  is  valued  by  turner-,  (oopcrs. 
etc.,  and  is  extensively  used  for  making  lead 
pencils.  The  wood  is  very  resistant  to  decay,  and 
on  this  account  is  in  demand  for  fence-posts. 
There  are  often  fomid  on  the  branches  fungous 
excrescences  called  cedar-apples,  which  are  one 
stage  in  the  life  history  of  the  fungus  causing 
apple-rust.  (See  Arri.E.  paragrajjh  Diseases.) 
The  Bermuda  cedar  {■/iiiiipcnis  Tieriinuliana) ,  a 
native  of  the  ISeninidas.  is  a  small  tree,  with  very 
fragrant,  reddish-brown  wood,  which  is  used  for 
furniture,  pencil-making,  etc.,  and  also  for  lin- 
ing cabinets,  its  flavor  preventing  the  attacks  of 
moths  and  other  insects.  The  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains produce  .several  species  of  juniper,  trees  of 
considerable  size,  beautiful  appearance,  and  valu- 
able wood.  The  Swedish  juniper  of  our  shrub- 
beries is  merely  ,i  variety  of  the  connnon  juniper. 
There  arc  a  number  of  other  species  of  .luniperus 
of  similar  hahit  and  use  tliroughont  tlie  world: 
also  many  dwarf  species  that  are  procumbent  or 
trailing,  .\mong  the  larger  tree  forms  are  .Juni- 
perus  Chinensis,  Juuiperus  pxeelsa.  and  .luniperus 
recurva  of  Asia.  .Junipenis  procera  of  Abyssinia, 
and  Juniperus  Californica,  .Tuniperus  oecidentalis, 
and  Juniperus  Mexicana  of  the  Western  United 
States  and  Mexico.  There  are  also  numerous 
horticultural  varieties  in  cultivation. 

JUNIPERO,  nnn-nf^pA-rri.  :MiGrr:L  Joslt 
Seeha  (1713-84).  A  Franciscan  missionary  to 
the  Indians  of  California.  He  was  born  on  the 
island  of  ^Majorca  in  the  ^Mediterranean,  and 
■when  he  became  a  priest  (IT.'iO),  he  exchanged 
his  baptismal  name,  Miguel  J&s6  Serra.  for  the 
clerical  one,  .Junfpero.  At  the  age  of  thirty-six 
he  sailed  as  a  missionary-  to  the  Spanish  polo- 
nies in  America,  and  from  1750  until  1709  he 
ministered  to  nomadic  tribes  of  aborigines  in 
Mexico,  t'pon  the  expulsion  of  the  .Jesuits  from 
Lower  California.  Father  .Tunipero  was  ordered 
to  take  up  their  relln(|ui>^hed  work,  and  while 
he  was  president  of  tlie  California  missions  there 
■were  founded  the  missions  of  San  Diego  (1769), 
San  Carlos  (1770).  San  Antonio  (1771),  San 
Gabriel  (17711.  San  Luis  Obispo  (1772).  San 
Francisco  (1770).  San  Juan  Capisfrano  (177fli, 
Santa  Clara  (1777).  and  San  Buenaventura 
(17S2).  He  made  many  long  and  toilsome  wilder- 
ness journeys  to  other  stations,  but  his  particular 
charge  was  the  San  Carlos  Mission  at  Mon- 
terey, and  he  had  under  him  sixteen  missionaries 


of  the  Order  of  Saint  Francis,  who  by  1780  had 
converted  more  than  three  thousand  Indians,  in- 
structed them  in  the  arts  of  peace,  and  per- 
suaded them  to  give  up  their  wanderings  to  form 
agricultural  colonies  around  the  ditfcrent  mis- 
sions. These  in  turn  rcijuircd  military  stations 
or  presidios  for  their  protection,  and  thus  the 
settlement  of  California  was  begun.  Fatlier  Junf- 
pero was  buried  in  his  own  church  at  Monterey, 
now  in  ruins,  and  Father  I'alon,  his  assistant 
and  successor,  one  of  the  three  enthusiasts  who 
came  out  with  him  to  America,  left  behind  an 
interesting  memoir,  called    1  i</a   du   Junipcro. 

JUNIUS,  yoo'nt-us,  Fk.vxcisci  s,  the  younger 
(1589-1077).  A  German  philologist  and  an- 
tiquary. He  was  born  at  Heidelberg,  the  son  of 
Franciscus  Junius,  the  theologian.  The  family 
having  removed  to  Leyden  in  1592,  he  studied 
there  under  his  brother-in-law,  the  celebrated 
philologist  Gerhard  Vossius.  In  1020  he  visited 
France,  and  in  1021  went  to  England,  where  he 
was  appointed  librarian  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel, 
and  held  that  olhce  for  thirty  years,  during  which 
time  he  studied  the  Teutonic  languages.  His 
greatest  work  was  his  Uloxsariuiii  (luthicinn. 
( l(it>-t-G5) ,  in  five  languages,  the  English  portion 
of  which  has  been  issued  separately  as  Ktymolo- 
tjicum  Aiiylicaiiutn.  He  also  wrote  Dc  I'iclura 
\eteruin  (1037).  with  an  English  translation  by 
himself,  and  published  an  edition  of  the  ilothic 
Hosjitls  of  Cl/ilas  (1005),  with  a  commentary. 
He  left  his  valuable  manuscripts  to  the  Bodleian 
Library.  Oxford. 

JU'NIUS,  Lettebs  of.  A  famous  series  of 
seventy  letters  signed  "Junius,'  which  appeared 
in  a  Loudon  newspaper,  the  I'uliliv  .Xdecrtixrr, 
between  January  21,  1709,  and  January  21.  1772. 
The  signature  ".Junius'  had  ap|<eared  for  the 
first  time  on  November  21,  1708,  when  Grafton 
and  Camden  were  assailed  for  their  behavior 
toward  Wilkes.  Revised  by  the  author,  the 
Letters  were  reprinted  March  3.  1772,  by  Henry 
S.  Woodfall,  editor  and  ])rinter  of  the  Aditr- 
User.  In  1812  apjieared  a  new  edition,  contain- 
ing 113  additional  letters  variously  signed,  which 
were  attributed  to  the  author  of  Junius.  The 
first  letter  in  the  first  collected  edition,  which 
treats  of  the  '"State  of  the  Nation,"  strikes  the 
key-note  of  the  subsequent  corrps])ondence.  In 
it  the  author  singles  out  several  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Ministry,  and  boldly  denounces  their 
inefficiency.  No  sooner  did  the  first  letter  ap- 
pear than  the  Court  party  took  the  alarm.  An 
invisible  and  dreaded  censor  was  evidently  mov- 
ing among  them — one  who  seemed  cognizant  of 
all  the  proceedings  of  both  Houses,  who  not  only 
knew  intimately  the  ])ublic  career  of  Jlinisters. 
but  was  fully  informed  regarding  the  follies  and 
the  crimes  of  their  private  character.  Sir  W. 
Draper,  who  entered  into  controversy  with  this 
unknown  adversary,  was  in  the  end  overmastered. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford.  Lord  ilansfield.  and.  chief 
of  all,  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  -ivritlK'd  beneath  his 
lash.  The  gi-eatest  sensation  was  created  by  the 
"Address  to  the  King"  (December  19.  1709),  in 
which  King  fJeorgc  was  reminded  of  the  fate  of 
Charles  I."  Woodfall.  as  printer  and  publisher, 
was  prosecuted,  but  acquitted  on  a  technicality. 
The  style  of  these  letters,  though  somewhat  stiff 
and  formal,  is  remarkable  for  closeness  of  argu- 
ment, felicity  of  illustration  and  illusitm.  and 
brilliant  epigram.  Whoever  .Tunius  was.  he  had 
made  too  many  enemies  to  be  safe  in  acknowledg- 
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ing  himself.  The  letters  ■were  ascribed  in  turn  to 
Burke,  Lord  Shelburnc,  Colonel  Barre.  Lord 
George  Sackville,  Wilkes.  Home  Tooke,  Lord  Lyt- 
tleton,  and  several  others :  hut  the  general  opinion 
now  is  that  Sir  Philip  Francis  (q.v. )  was  the 
author.  The  handwriting  of  Junius  seems  to  be 
the  handwriting  of  Francis  slightly  disguised, 
though  experts  are  not  in  full  agreement  on  tliis 
point.  Junius,  as  is  evident  from  his  letters, 
knew  the  forms  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  office, 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  business  of 
the  War  Office,  attended  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1770.  and  took  notes  of  speeches,  especially  of 
those  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham:  denounced  the 
promotion  of  Anthony  Charaier  in  the  War 
Office  as  unjust  to  llr.  Francis,  and  was  bound 
hv  some  strong  tie  to  the  first  Lord  Holland.  All 
these  circumstances  in  the  position  of  .Junius 
correspond  with  the  history  of  Francis.  This  and 
similar  evidence,  however,  is  wholly  circumstan- 
tial. That  Francis  wrote  the  Lcf/ers  of  Junius 
has  never  been  proved  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 
Consult  the  Letters,  edited  by  Wade.  Bohn's 
Library  (London.  1854)  :  Chabot  and  Twisleton, 
The  Hamlicritinfl  of  ■Junius  (ib.,  1870)  ;  Francis, 
Junius  Revealed  (ib.,  1894). 

JUNK  (JIalay  ajong,  jong,  Chin,  chu'an, 
chu'en,  ts\c'aii.  Cantonesie  jonk,  ship).  A  Chi- 
nese vessel,  often  of  several  hundred  tons.  The 
old  type  junks  have  but  one  large  mast  with  or 
without  one  or  more  smaller  ones.  !Many  mod- 
ern junks  (and  perhaps  some  old  ones  were  also 
so  fitted)  have  two  masts  of  about  equal  size. 
The  hull  appears  ungainly,  the  stem  being  high 
and  the  bow  low,  and  the  lines  rather  full  above 
water;  but  the  under-water  body  is  often  found  to 
1)6  very  finely  modeled,  and  the  woodwork  of  the 
hull  strongly  and  beautifully  put  together.  The 
sails  are  made  of  eoar'^e  cloth  or  matting  and 
bent  to  a  yard,  which  is  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the 
mast:  their  height  would  render  it  difficult  to 
make  them  set  flat  with  ropes  only,  so  that  they 
are  stiflfened  by  small  baml)oo  poles  placed  in  a 
nearly  horizontal  direction.  Host  large  junks 
are  good  sea  boats,  riding  out  severe  typhoons  in 
safety. 

JUNKER,  yoonncer.  WiLHELM  (1842-0-2).  A 
Russian  explorer  in  Afiica.  He  was  bom  at 
^loscow.  of  German  p'arents.  and  studied  first 
at  Saint  Petersburg,  then  at  Giittingen.  Berlin, 
and  Prague.  In  1S69  he  visited  Iceland,  and  first 
went  to  Africa  in  1873.  Having  made  short  ex- 
cursions to  Tunis  (1S74)  and  Lower  Egypt 
(187.5).  he  went,  in  1870.  from  Suakin  to  Khar- 
tum, sailed  up  the  Blue  Xile.  and  made  exten- 
sive trips  in  a  western  direction,  returning  to 
Europe  in  1878.  Toward  the  end  of  1879  he  set 
out  on  a  new  expedition  into  the  territories  of 
the  Xiam  Xiam  and  ^Manshattu  to  explore  the 
basins  of  the  Welle  and  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal. 
When  he  was  about  to  retuni  in  December,  188.1, 
after  having  obtained  satisfactoi-y  results,  his 
way  down  the  Xile  was  cut  off  by  the  uprising  of 
the  Mahdi.  and  he  was  obliged  tfl  seek  refuge 
with  Emin  Pasha  at  Lndo.  He  did  not  succeed 
until  188(5  in  reaching  Zanzibar,  whence  by  way 
of  Cairo  he  returned  to  Germany  and  there  pub- 
lished the  results  of  his  travels  in  Petermann's 
MitteiJunqen  '1888-891.  and  aftern-ards  coUect- 
ivelv  under  the  title  Reisen  in  Afril-ri,  lS7o-S6 
(Vienna,   1889-91). 


JUN'KIN,  George  (1790-1868).  An  Amerf- 
can  clergyman  and  educator.  He  was  born  near 
Carlisle.  Pa.;  graduated  at  .Jefferson  College  in 
1813,  and  was  pastor  in  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church  in  central  Pennsylvania,  and  after  1822 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  1832  he  left  the 
Germantown  ilanual  Labor  Academy,  of  which 
he  had  been  head,  founded  Lafayette  College,  and 
served  as  first  president  of  that  institution  fnmi 
1832  to  1841.  After  three  years  as  president  of 
Miami,  he  returned  to  Lafayette,  and  in  1.S48 
became  president  of  Washington  College  (now 
Washington  and  Lee ) .  Although  an  able  de- 
fender of  slavery,  -Junkin  was  strongly  Union  in 
his  sentiments,  and  resigned  in  1861.  He  was 
a  leader  of  the  Old  School  Presbyterians.  He  is 
best  known  for  his  able  administration  of  Lafay- 
ette College  ( q.v. ) ,  where  he  spent  much  of  his 
own  fortune  and  his  wife's  to  pay  current  ex- 
penses. One  of  his  daughters  married  Gen. 
'Stonewall'  .Jackson.  He  wrote  Political  Falla- 
cies ( Xew  York.  1863)  and  several  religious 
works.  Consult  the  biography  by  D.  X.  .Junkin 
(Philadelphia,   1871). 

JUNK'SEYLON'.  An  island  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.     See  Sal.^xg. 

JU'NO  AXD  HEIIA.     The  Roman  and  Greek 

names  of  the  queen  of  heaven  and  wife  of  the 
supreme  divinity.  Though  alike  in  many  re- 
spects, the  two  conceptions  can  best  be  treated 
separately. 

Heka  is,  in  all  particulars,  a  thoroughly  Hel- 
lenic conception,  and  the  theoiy  of  Semitic  origin 
may  be  dismissed  in  this,  as  in  most  other  cases; 
there  is.  however,  no  general  agreement  as  to  the 
derivation  of  the  name  or  the  original  nature 
of  the  goddess.  While  some  authorities  see  in  her 
an  earth-goddess,  or  even  the  special  earth-god- 
dess of  Argos.  and  in  her  union  with  Zeus  a  pic- 
ture of  the  union  of  eai-th  and  heaven,  others, 
especially  Roseher,  regard  her  as  a  moon-goddess, 
and  thus  especially  a  goddess  of  women,  and 
from  this  relation  developing  into  the  wife  of 
Zeus  and  guardian  of  married  life.  'Diis  latter 
school  derives  the  name  from  a  root  sarv  or  harv, 
to  protect,  ef.  Latin  servare,  so  that  the  original 
form  would  be  "Epfa.  WTiatever  the  original 
nature  of  Hera  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  position  she  occupies  in  the  Greek  religion. 
She  is  the  consort  of  Zeus,  and  their  union,  the 
'Sacred  JIarriage'  (Upis  ydijos).  is  the  proto- 
type of  human  wedlock.  This  marriage  is  the 
centre  of  Hera's  worship  in  all  places.  As  the 
guardian  of  marriage  she  also  assumes  guardian- 
ship over  other  phases  of  female  life,  and  seems 
to  have  been  regarded  often  as  a  goddess  of  child- 
birth, e.g.  at  the  births  of  Hercules  and  Eurvs- 
theus.  though  this  function  was  usually  at- 
tributed to  Eileithyia.  The  cow  was  one  of  her 
sacred  animals,  and  in  later  times  the  peacock 
was  regarded  as  her  favorite  bird.  The  cult  of 
Hera  was  universal  throughout  the  Greek  world, 
but  was  especially  prominent  at  a  few  places. 
Argos  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  famous 
centres  of  her  worship.  The  sanctuary  was 
situated  to  the  east  of  the  city  on  a  spur  of  the 
ridge  bounding  the  Argive  plain,  and  nearer 
^Mycena"  than  .\rgos.  The  old  temple  wa.s  burnt 
in  B.C.  423.  and  a  building  at  once  erected,  which 
contained  a  gold  and  ivory  statue  by  Polycleitus. 
The  priestesses  of  the  temple  were  matrons,  and 
were  held  in  high  honor,  as  it  was  by  the  years 
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of  the  priestess  that  the  Argives  dated  events. 
Tlie  sanctuary  was  excavated  by  the  .\nierican 
Sehool  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens  in  18!I2 
and  the  following  years.  (See  Waldstein,  The 
Argive  Hcrniim.  New  York,  11102.)  Th<'  riles  of 
Hera  at  this  place  included  an  important  festival 
which  seems  to  have  represented  the  mystic  mar- 
riage, as  did  lier  festivals  at  other  temples.  Next 
to  that  of  Argos  was  the  famous  temple  on  the 
island  of  Sanios,  of  which  one  column  is  still 
standing.  Here  was  a  tradition  of  the  birth  of 
the  gotldess,  under  a  sacred  willow,  and  another 
annual  marriage  festival.  Tiie  best  defined  cult 
of  Hera  as  a  marriage-goddess  was  at  Platica 
and  on  the  neigldjoring  summit  of  ilount  Cithse- 
ron,  where  a  great  festival  was  celebrated  in 
honor  of  Zens  and  Hera,  as  it  was  said  that 
Zeus  had  carried  the  maiden  Hera  from  Kuboea 
to  a  cave  on  this  nio\nitain.  In  literal urc  Hera 
appears  not  only  as  the  matron  and  nnl>lo  queen 
of  the  gods,  but  also  as  the  jealotis.  proud,  and 
somewhat  shrewish  wife,  bitterly  angered  at  her 
husband's  numerous  inlidelities.  and  frerpiently 
persecuting  the  children  of  her  rivals.  These 
stories  of  'dympian  quarrels  do  not  seem  to  have 
influenced  the  cult.  The  most  famous  statue  of 
Hera  was  that  by  Polyeleitus  at  Argos,  but  no 
certain  copies  are  known,  and  this  is  also  true  of 
the  representations  by  other  great  artists.  In- 
deed, statues  or  busts  of  Hera  are  comparatively 
rare  in  our  museums.  The  goddess  is  represented 
standing,  fully  draped,  with  the  sceptre,  and  in 
many  cases  with  a  veil.  Of  busts,  the  oldest  is 
the  rude  limestone  head  from  Olympia.  The  most 
oeleorated  are  probably  the  Hera  Farnese  in 
Xaples,  once  believed  to  be  a  copy  of  the  work  of 
Polyeleitus,  though  now  recognized  as  belonging 
to  an  earlier  jierind  and  difTerent  school,  and  the 
beautiful  Hera  Ludovisi.  in  Rome,  a  work  prob- 
ably of  the  fourth  century  B.C..  though  the  date 
is  still  much  discussed.  In  reliefs,  jjaintings, 
and  especially  on  vases,  the  type  of  Ilera  natu- 
rally varies  nuich.  but  in  general  preserves  the 
character  of  the  matron  and  queen. 

Jt'NO  (for  Tovino)  was  throughout  Italy  the 
consort  of  Jupiter,  and  the  queen  of  heaven.  The 
■whole  worship  of  .Tuno  shows  the  closest  paral- 
lelism to  that  of  her  husband.  To  her  the 
kalends  (first)  of  each  month  were  sacred,  and 
in  the  earlier  belief  she  also  controlled  the 
thunderbolt.  This  aspect  of  her  cult  is  shown 
in  her  name.  Itrrihia.  but  it  gradually  passed  into 
the  background,  and  .luno  became  the  godde.ss  of 
■women,  especially  of  wives  and  mothers:  her 
great  festival  as  Lucina.  who  helped  in  child- 
birth, was  the  Matronulia  on  the  first  of  IMarcli, 
and  other  prominent  celebrations  in  her  honor 
were  in  the  hands  of  women.  On  the  Capitol 
she  was  not  only  honored  in  the  shrine  of  .Tupiter. 
but  also  h:id  her  own  temple  as  Monr.la.  where 
later  the  T?oman  mint  was  situated.  In  later 
times  Greek  influence  much  afTect<?d  the  Roman 
oult.  Consult  in  addition  to  the  standard  my- 
thologies: Roseher.  Juno  und  Hera  (Leipzig, 
18751  ;  Overbeek,  Griechisehe  Eunstmyfliologic, 
vol.  ii.  (T>eipzig.  1873). 

JUNOT,  zhvi'mV.  .AxnociiE,  Duke  of  Abrant^s 
M 771  ml. 3).  A  marshal  of  France.  He  was 
born  October  2.3.  1771.  at  Bussy-le-Grand.  in  the 
Department  of  Cote-d'Or.  entered  the  army  as  a 
\nlunteer  during  the  earlv  days  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  distinguished  himself  in  the  first  wars 
of  the  Republic.     Xapoleon's  attention  was  first 


drawn  lo  him  during  the  siege  of  Toulon.  Junot 
accompanied  his  patron  to  Italy  as  aide-de-camp, 
and  at  the  battle  of  .Millesiino  (April  1314, 
170t>)  he  distinguished  him^-elf  so  greatly  tliat  he 
was  chosen  to  carry  the  captured  colors  back  to 
Paris.  He  was  later  woundcil  in  the  head  at 
Lomato,  an  injury  fiom  the  ellecls  of  which  he 
never  completely  recovered.  In  17'.)8  he  fol- 
lowed Napoleon  to  Kgypt,  was  there  created  a 
brigadier-general,  and  particularly  disiingiiished 
himself  at  Nazareth,  where,  at  the  head  of  three 
hundred  cavalry,  he  put  to  flight  an  army  of 
several  thousand  Turks.  Having  been  wounded 
in  a  duel,  .Junot  was  left  in  Egypt,  and  on  the 
journey  back  to  France  was  captured  by  the 
Knglish.  He  returned  to  Paris,  h(>wever,  in' 1800, 
and  was  made  a  general  of  division  and  com- 
mandant of  Paris.  The  latter  post  was  not  filled 
by  Junot  in  a  satisfactory  nianner.  After  he  had 
served  at  .^rras  for  a  short  time  he  was  sent,  in 
1804,  as  French  Ambassador  to  Portugal.  He 
left  Lisbon  without  ])ernnssion.  in  180;).  and 
joined  Napoleon  in  i;<Tmany.  distinguishing  him- 
self at  the  battle  of  .Vustcrlitz.  l'"or  a  short,  time 
in  1800  .Junot  was  again  connnaiidant  of  Paris, 
but  again  .showed  himself  prodigal  and  extrava- 
gant, and  finally,  in  1807,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  army  destined  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Portugal.  His  army,  after  undergoing 
dreailful  privations,  reached  Lisbon  December  1st, 
and  Junot  made  hims(?lf  master  ot  ;ill  tlie  strong 
places  in  the  Kirigdom.  For  his  brilliant  con- 
duet  at  this  time  he  was  created  Duke  of 
-Vbranti^s  and  appointed  Governor  of  Portugal; 
but  being  defeated  by  Wellington  at  Vimeiro 
( .\ugust  21.  1808).  he  concluded  a  convention  at 
Cintra  for  the  evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the 
French,  returned  to  France,  and  subsequently 
fought  in  the  Peninsula  and  in  Russia.  In  1812 
he  was  stigmatized  by  Napoleon  as  deficient 
in  energy,  and  sent  to  govern  lllyria.  .\t  this 
time,  however,  it  became  clear  that  his  mind 
was  deranged,  and  he  was  brought  back  to  France 
and  was  taken  to  his  father's  house  at  ^lontbard, 
near  Dijon,  but  two  hours  after  his  arrival  he 
precipitated  himself  from  a  window  and  frac- 
tured his  thigh-bnne.  .Amputation  was  per- 
fonned,  but  .Junot  frantically  t<u-e  off  the  band- 
ages, and   died  a   week   later,  July  20,   1813. 

JUNOT,  Lai-re.  Dudxpss  of  Abrant^s  (Lau- 
rette  de  Saint-Martin-Permon)  ( 1784-1  S.SS) .  A 
French  writer,  the  wife  of  General  .Ttmot.  to 
whom  she  was  married  in  1790.  She  was  a  social 
leader  at  the  Court  of  Napoleon  1..  her  salon 
being  frequented  by  the  most  prominent  person- 
ages in  political  and  social  life  in  Paris.  Her 
boundless  extravagance  brought  about  complete 
financial  ruin.  .After  the  death  of  her  husband 
in  181.'i.  she  devoted  herself  to  historical  writing.', 
and  published  Mcmoires,  on  f^ourriiirf!  Insloriiina 
sur  %'npnlron,  la  revolution,  le  rlirrrtoirr.  If  rnn- 
.lulnt,  I'ftnpire.  et  la  rcstrtiirnlion  (18  vols..  1831- 
S.')),  which,  with  all  their  ditTuscness,  bear  wit- 
ness to  her  keen  observation  and  soimd  judgment. 
Despite  the  popular  sensation  produced  by  these 
and  several  other  reminiscent  works,  she  sank 
into  misfortune  and  died  in  a  charitable  institu- 
tion in  Paris. 

JUN'TA,  fip.  pron.  nnrin'ta  (Sp..  association). 
The  name  given  in  Spain  and  the  Spanish-.Ameri- 
can  countries  to  a  body  of  persons  combined  for 
any  political  or  civil  object.  The  term  was  for- 
merly applied  more  exclusively  to  assemblies  of 
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representatives  of  the  people  meeting  without 
authority  of  the  sovereign,  but  has  been  extended 
to  those  of  the  most  strictly  legal  character. 

JUNTO.  The  name  used  of  a  small  coterie  of 
eminent  Whig  pulitieians  who,  under  tlie  leader- 
sliip  of  Russell,  Somers,  ilontague,  and  Wharton, 
exerted  great  intluence  on  British  aliairs  during 
the  time  of   William  III. 

JUPATI  (joo'pa-te')  PALM  (South  Ameri- 
•can  Indian),  liapliia  viiiifcra.  A  palm  which 
grows  on  rich  alluvial,  tide-Hooded  lands  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  The  stem  is  seldom 
more  than  G  or  8  feet  high  ;  but  the  leaves,  which 
are  pinnate  with  leaflets  about  4  foet  long,  art! 
often  .50  to  GO  feet  long,  rise  vertically  from  the 
sununit  of  the  stem,  bend  out  on  every  side  in 
graceful  curves,  fomiing  a.  magnificent  plume, 
and  are  perhaps  the  largest  in  tlie  vegetalde  king- 
dom. The  leafstalks,  which  are  often  12  or  15 
feet  long  below  the  first  leaflets,  and  4  or  5  inches 
in  diameter,  are  perfectly  straight  and  cylindri- 
cal. When  dried,  the  thin,  hard,  glossy  outer 
covering  is  used  for  laths  and  window-blinds. 
The  interior  part  is  soft  enough  to  be  used  in- 
stead of  cork.  One  of  its  forms  is  the  icine  palm 
of  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  This  is  a  tree  of 
moderate  height  with  leaves  6  to  8  foet  in  length. 
From  the  trunk  of  this  tree  an  intoxicating  bev- 
erage is  derived.  According  to  report  it  forms 
a  very  consideraldc  portion  of  the  vegetation  in 
tlie  region  in  which  it  grows.  Its  leaves  are 
made  into  hats,  cloth,  and  cordage;  its  leafstalks 
are  used  in  building  houses,  fences,  etc.,  and 
from  the  crown  of  young  leaves  palm  wine  is 
obtained.  From  this  species  and  from  Raphia 
ruffia  or  Raphia  p<'dunculata  is  obtained  an  im- 
portant very  strong  fibre  called  raffia,  which  is 
largely  used  in  the  United  States  in  nurseries 
and  greenhouses  for  tying  up  plants.  The  fibre 
has  been  successfully  woven  into  artistic  mat- 
tings for  decorative  uses,  as  well  as  cloth,  which 
is  the  almost  universal  clothing  of  the  natives. 

JUPITER  (Lat.  Jupiter,  Juppiter,  OLat.  Jou- 
piter,  Gk.  Zci>s  var-fip,  Zeus  pater,  Skt.  Dyaus 
pitar.  father  Jove,  from  Lat.  joiyis,  OLat.  Jovos, 
Gk.  Zeiis,  Zeus.  Zeus,  Skt.  rfi/ni/s,  sky;  connected 
with  AS.  Tfiv,  Olcel.  Ti/r,  OHG.  Zio,  and  with 
Kng.  Tuesdaii,  and  ultimately  with  Lat.  dcus, 
Olr.  dia,  Lith.  drras,  Skt.  drvn.  god;  and  Lat. 
pater.  Gk.  Trarijp.  paler,  Skt.  pitar.  OHG.  fnter, 
"Ger.  Vater.  Goth,  fadar,  AS.  fa-dcr.  Eng.  father). 
The  chief  god  of  Latin  mythology',  identified  by 
the  Romans  with  the  Greek  Zeus.  The  names  are 
ctymologically  the  same,  and  the  equivalents  are 
found  also  among  the  other  Indo-European  na- 
tions, though  among  none  but  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  did  iliey  designate  the  chief  divinities. 
The  word  dy.'ius  means  'sky'  ( \/di-  or  dir-,  shine) , 
.ind  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  divinity 
thus  named  is  considered  the  god  of  the  light 
and  the  heavens,  whence  come  the  fructifying 
showers,  and  also  the  destructive  storms  and 
deadly  lightning.  The  fact  that  the  etymology  of 
the  name  was  early  and  wholly  lost  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  both  Greeks  and  Romans  aided  in 
the  complete  personification  of  Zens  or  .Jupiter, 
ajid  it  is  only  in  the  later  philosophic  and  specu- 
lative poetry  that  we  find  the  identification  of 
the  supreme  god  with  the  crther  or  pure  upper 
air.  and  even  then  the  context  is  apt  to  point  to 
.pantheism. 

Greek.     As  usual,  the  Romans  borrowed  much 


from  the  Greeks  in  their  later  conception  of 
•Juinter,  and  it  will  be  best  to  treat  first  of 
Zeus  as  he  appears  in  Greek  mythology-.  From 
the  beginning  of  our  records  Zeus  appears  as  the 
supreme  god,  established  as  the  ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse, whom  all  the  other  gods  obey,  for  he  is 
stronger  than  all  of  them.  He  wields  the  tliiuider- 
bolt.  whicli  in  even  the  earliest  art  is  his  almost 
inseparable  attribute.  As  to  the  origin  of  this 
supremacy  nothing  is  known.  It  may  come  from 
tlie  natural  idea  of  the  god  of  the  sky  and  light, 
or  it  may  be  due  to  the  awe  before  the  power  of 
the  thunderbolt,  which  would  secure  to  its 
wielder  irresistible  might.  With  Zeus  were  also 
associated  the  eagle,  the  oak  ( at  Dodona  | ,  and 
the  wolf  (on  Mount  LyciEvis).  To  Zeus  in  Homer 
also  belongs  the  .r-Bf^is  (q.v. ),  brandishing  which 
he  causes  confusion  and  terror  to  fall  upon  his 
enemies.  Closely  connccterl  with  the  idea  of  Zeus 
as  god  of  the  lightning  and  tliunder  is  his  func- 
tion as  a  rain-god.  As  the  supreme  god  Zeus  was 
the  protector  of  suppliants  and  the  punisher  of 
perjurers.  Though  Zeus  nowhere  actively  takes 
part  in  battle,  except  against  such  enemies  of  the 
gods  as  the  Titans,  Typhon,  or  the  Giants,  he 
was  honored  by  the  erection  after  a  victoiy  of  a 
trophy  which  was  dedicated  to  him.  He  was 
also  a  prophetic  god,  perhaps  from  the  use  of 
lightning  in  auguries,  revealing  the  future  in 
many  ways,  as  by  birds  and  dreams,  or  at  his 
oracles.  Naturally  in  the  developed  Hellenic 
civilization  other  functions  are  especially  as- 
signed to  Zeus,  and  he  often  a])pears  as  the  guar- 
dian of  leagues,  or  of  public  assemblies.  Zeus 
was  of  course  worshiped  throughout  Greece,  and 
with  a  wide  variety  of  local  observances,  but 
there  are  a  few  points  where  his  cult  received 
especial  prominence  and  obtained  far  more  than 
a  local  importance.  Dodona  (q.v.)  was  the  seat 
of  a  very  early  worship,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Pelasgian,  where  Zeus  was  associated  with  DiOne 
injBtead  of  Hera,  and  gave  oracular  responses  to 
those  who  asked  advice,  either  by  the  rustling 
leaves  of  the  oaks,  or  by  casting  lots,  or  by  other 
more  complicated  methods.  The  great  centre  of 
Zeus-worship  in  Greece  was,  of  course,  Olympia 
(q.v.),  where  from  very  early  times  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  cult  of  Hera  and  possibly  of  Zeus 
also,  though  it  is  very  probable  that  tlie  latter 
was  introduced  from  Thessaly,  where  the  home  of 
Zeus  was  placed  on  the  summit  of  Jlount 
Olympus.  Here  also  was  an  oracle,  which,  how- 
ever, never  attained  special  eminence.  The  im- 
portant feature  of  this  cult  was  the  celebration, 
every  four  years,  of  the  great  Olympian  games. 
(See  Olympic  G.\mes.)  Primitive  rites  and  even 
human  sacrifices  appear  in  connection  with  the 
worship  of  Zeus  on  Mount  Lycieus  in  Arcadia, 
where  there  was  no  temple  or  image,  but  only  two 
eagles  on  pillars  facing  the  east  in  an  inclosnre 
on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  which  it  was  for- 
bidden to  enter.  Here  a  boy  was  sacrificed  by  a 
priest,  who.  after  tasting  of  the  victim,  fled  and 
was  believed  to  be  transformed  for  nine  years 
into  a  wolf.  The  rite  seems  to  have  been  per- 
formed even  as  late  as  the  time  of  Hadrian. 
Similar  rites  existed  on  Mount  Ithonie  in  ]\Ies- 
senia.  and  at  Halys  in  Phthiotis  and  Orchomenus 
in  Bieotia  in  connection  with  the  cult  of  Zeus 
Laiihystius.  There  are  even  traces  of  such  sav- 
age customs  in  the  Ze\is  cults  of  .\thens.  where 
the  god  seems  to  have  been  worshiped  both  as  a 
beneficent  and  as  a  cruel  deity.  His  great  temple, 
begun  bv  Pisistratus  in  honor  of  the  Olympian 
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Zeus,  was  to  the  southeast  of  the  Acropolis,  near 
the  llissus.  Passing  from  Greeci'  [iroixT,  we  linil 
in  Crete  a  very  extensive  worsliip  of  Zeus  which 
shows  many  traits  pointing  to  early  connection 
with  Asia  Minor,  esjiecially  Caria,  and  the  wor- 
ship of  Rhea-Cyl)ele,  the  great  mother  of  the 
gods.  Here  the*go<l  was  born  of  Khea.  and  here 
concealed  from  his  jealous  father  Cronus  in  a 
cave  (cither  the  Dictean  or  Idcan)  where  he  was 
suckled  by  the  gnat  Amalthca,  while  the  armed 
Curetcs  (the  regular  attendants  of  Rlica)  danced 
and  clashed  their  shields  to  drown  his  infant  cries. 
Here,  too,  not  far  from  Cnosus,  was  shown  the 
grave  of  Zeus.  Much  here  recalls  the  worsliip  of 
Dionysus,  and  obviously  contains  a  chthonie  ele- 
ment. In  general,  the  god  was  honored  on  lofty 
mountains,  as  is  to  be  expected  from  his  nature 
as  a  god  of  the  sky,  and  also  of  lightning,  for  it 
is  around  the  mountain-tops  that  the  storm- 
clouds  gather.  The  stories  of  the  birth  of  Zeus, 
which  have  been  already  mentioned,  appear  even 
in  Hesiod,  who  also  tells  of  the  overthrow  of 
Cronus,  and  the  establishment  of  the  new  dyna^y 
b3'  Zeus. who, after  hard  struggles  with  the  Titans 
and  Giants,  secures  his  supremacy.  Jn  general. 
the  myths  nbout  Zeus  are  concerned  chiefly  with 
his  numerous  love  affairs,  either  with  goddesses 
or  with  mortals.  In  some  of  these  we  diiubtless 
have  reminiscences  of  the  association  in  worship 
of  dilTcrent  goddesses  with  the  supreme  god.  he- 
fore  the  unification  of  religious  views  had  estab- 
lished Hera  as  his  legitimate  consort.  A  large 
number,  however,  are  due  to  the  desire  to  trace 
Ihe  descent  of  the  heroes  and  nol)le  families  to  the 
great  god.  Aio7tM}s.  Zens-descended,  is  a  com- 
mon Homeric  eiiitliet  of  the  Acha-an  princes. 
In  art  Zeus  was  usually  represented  as  bearded 
and  of  majestic  presence,  llie  artistic  type  was 
largely  determined  by  the  gieat  gold  and  ivory 
statue  of  Phidias  in  the  temple  at  Olympia,  of 
which  we  can  form  but  a  slight  notion  from  the 
late  coins  of  Elis,  and  the  description  of  Pausa- 
nias.  A  fine  example  of  the  later  type  is  the  well- 
known  Zeus  Otricoli  in  the  Vatican.  Consult: 
Overbeck.  Clriechische  Kunlstin/fhnlnijir  und 
Atlas  (T^eipzig,  1871  sqq.t;  Preller-Uobert, 
Oriechisrhf:  Mylholoriie  (Berlin.  1887)  ;  and  other 
works  cited  under  Greek  Eemgiox. 

Roman.  .Juiiiter.  under  various  forms  of  the 
name,  was  worshiped  throughout  all  Italy,  and 
his  position  as  god  of  the  heavens  is  made  even 
plainer  by  the  epithet  Lucetius,  'bringer  of  light.' 
in  Ihe  hymn  of  the  Salii.  This  aspect  of  the  god 
is  obvious  in  the  earlier  forms  of  his  worship 
at  Rome.  The  Ides,  or  day  of  the  full  moon, 
were  sacred  to  .Tiipiter,  and  in  his  honor  was  cele- 
brated the  festival  connected  with  the  vintage, 
apparently  because  the  wine  was  espwially  de- 
pendent on  the  god  of  heaven  for  its  increase. 
The  chief  sanctuary  in  Rome  was  on  the  summit 
of  the  Capitol,  where  the  god  was  worshiped  with 
Juno  and  Minerva,  as  .Jupiter  Optimns  Jfaximns, 
and  near  by  was  an  earlier  chapel,  said  to  have 
been  dedicated  by  Romulus  to  .Tupiter  Feretrius, 
which  contained  only  a  piece  of  flint  as  a  sacred 
symbol,  probably  of  the  thunderbolt,  whence  the 
pod  was  also  called  .Tupiter  Lapis.  The  same  de- 
velopment of  the  all-seeing  and  all-powerful  god 
of  the  heavens  to  be  the  protector  and  guardian 
of  human  rights  and  suppliants  which  occurred  in 
Greece  can  also  tie  traced  to  Rome,  where  .Jupiter 
was  also  the  gnanlian  of  oaths,  and  the  protector 
of  international  relations,  wherefore  the  Fetiales 


are  especially  connected  with  his  cult.  Here  also 
we  find  Jupiter  a  god  of  battles,  whose  thunder- 
bolts might  be  drawn  down  upon  the  enemy,  and 
to  whom  the  general  who  had  slain  the  hostile 
leader  dedicated  the  spolia,  opiuiu.  Jupiter  also 
revealed  the  future  by  sign.s,  and  on  one  of  the 
summits  of  his  sacred  hill,  the  t'a]iitol.  the  a\i- 
gurs  had  their  station.  That  .Jupiter  was  widely 
worshi]X'd  in  the  country  as  giver  ol  fair  wc'ithcr 
and  sciiilcr  of  the  rain  and  storm  is  natural,  but 
in  the  Roman  State  his  chief  imporUmce  lie^  in 
the  political  cult  at  the  Capitol,  which  came 
to  be  the  religious  centre  of  Roman  rule.  Closely 
connected  with  this  was  the  worship  of  Jupiter 
hatiaris  on  the  Alban  Jlountun,  where  was  a 
very  ancient  sanctuary,  ap|>arently  once  the  re- 
ligious centre  of  the  Latin  League.  Consult:  the 
article  "Jupiter"  in  Koseher.  Lcxiron  ikr  iii'i<Tli- 
isclioi  utid  romiscltC'H  MytliolofiU'  (Leipzig.  IHttO- 
'.17)  :  Wissowa,  Relifiion  und  Kullus  dcr  IHimvr, 
in  iliiller,  linndbuch  der  Klnssischcn  Altcitiims- 
irissciiftchdft,  iv.  (Munich.  1902)  :  Preller-.Jordan, 
A'o»i).vf/u    Mjithologie    (Berlin.    1881). 

JUPITER.  The  largest  planet  in  our  solar 
system,  having  a  mass  nearly  three  times  as 
great  as  the  combined  masses  of  all  the  other 
planets.  Its  orbit  is  about  five  and  two-tenths 
times  as  far  from  the  sun  as  that  of  the  earth, 
or  at  a  mean  distance  of  483. .3  millions  of  miles, 
and  its  eccentricity  is  considerable,  the  jjlanet's 
greatest  and  least  distances  from  the  solar  centre 
varying  between  4G2  and  504  millions  of  miles. 
The  planet's  mean  distance  from  the  earth  when 
in  opposition  is  about  SCO  million  miles,  and 
it  moves  around  the  sun  in  eleven  of  our  years 
and  314.84  days,  so  that  the  interval  between 
its  returns  to  opposition  has  a  mean  value  of 
309  days,  and  its  orbit  is  inclined  to  the  ecli])tic 
about  1°  18'  41".  The  mean  diameter  is  about 
8fi.i500  miles,  with  a  polar  com|uession  of  about 
one-seventeenth,  thus  exceeding  the  earth  in  vol- 
ume a  little  over  1279  times.  One  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  the  planet  is  the  belt 
or  stratified  changeable  band  crossing  the  disk 
in  a  parallel  direction  with  the  plane  of  the 
orbit.  The  heft  varies  greatly,  being  at  times 
narrow,  while  sometimes  almost  the  whole  disk 
is  covered.  ^Months  will  sometimes  pass  with- 
out any  remarkable  change  in  the  telescopic 
apjK'arance  of  .Jupiter's  surface,  and  tlien  sud- 
denly considerable  alterations  will  take  place 
in  a  few  hours.  In  addition  to  these  changeable 
bands,  more  )x>rmanent  spots  sometimes  api)ear. 
The  'Great  Red  Spot,'  first  seen  in  1878,  is  the  ' 
most  important  of  these.  It  is  still  visible.  But 
the  rotation  period  of  the  planet  c.nnnot  be  fixed 
very  accurately  from  observations  of  (he  spots. 
because  none  of  them  retains  its  position  with 
sufficient  permanence.  The  rotation  is  known, 
however,  to  take  place  in  aliout  9  hours  .55  min- 
utes. There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  atmosphere 
currents  on  .Jupiter  materially  affect  his  api>ear- 
ance  in  our  telescopes. 

The  inclination  of  .Jupiter's  equator  to  the 
plane  of  his  orbit  is  3°  5'.  which  would  fix  the 
changes  of  the  seasons  within  narrow  limits, 
were  the  planet  existing  under  circumstances 
resembling  those  of  the  earth :  but  as  the  tem- 
perature of  .Jupiter  is  above  redness  (bow  far 
above  is  not  known),  the  sun's  rays,  at  his  im- 
mense distance,  can  hardly  be  taken  as  an  ele- 
ment of  the  surface  heat. 

Jupiter  has  five  satellites  or  moons,  as  follows: 
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No. 

NAME 

Discoverer 

Date  of 
discovery 

Distance 
in  radii 
of  planet 

Period 

Mass, 

that  of  .lupiter 

being  1 

Diameter 
in  miles 

5 
1 

Barnard 
Galileo 

1892 
1610 

2.55 

5.93 

9.44 

15.06 

26.49 

dys.    hrs.    min. 

0  11        57 

1  18       28 
3       13        14 
7         3       43 

16       16       32 

100(?) 

lo             

0.00001688 
0.00002323 
0.00008844 
0.00004248 

2.5110 

2 

2.100 

3 

:i,550 

4 

Callfsto 

2.960 

On  account  of  the  slight  inclination  of  Jupiter's 
equator  to  the  ecliptic,  and  the  fact  that  the 
planes  of  the  satellites'  orbits  vary  but  little 
from  the  plane  of  the  equator,  all  of  them  except 
the  most  distant  one  (which  sometimes  escapes) 
suffer  an  eclipse  at  every  revolution.  These 
eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites  are  of  interest  in 
connection  with  the  subject  of  the  velocity  of 
light,  which  was  first  estimated  by  means  of 
observalions  of  these  eclipses  by  the  Danish 
astrniioMier  Ecemer  (q.v. )  in  1G75.  Another 
most  interesting  phenomenon  of  the  satellites  is 
that  of  llieir  'shadow  transits.'  When  a  satellite 
passes  between  Jupiter  and  the  sun,  a  shadow 
falls  upon  the  planet.  This  shadow  is  analogous 
to  that  cast  on  the  earth  by  our  moon  in  total 
solar  eclipses.  (SeeEctirsES.)  To  an  observer  at  the 
telescope  these  satellite  shadows  appear  as  tiny 
dark  dots  moving  across  Jupiter's  disk.  The 
satellites  themselves  can  also  he  observed  (though 
with  difliculty)  projected  against  the  disk  of  the 
planet,  and  transiting  across.  The  satellites  are 
also  at  times  hidden  or  occulted  behind  the  disk. 
See  Pi.AXETs ;   SoL.\E  System. 

JUPITER  CAPITOLI'NUS  (Lat.,  Jupiter 
of  the  I'apiloll,  Te.mtlk  of.  The  national  shrine 
of  ancient  Rome,  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Optimus 
Maximus,  built,  according  to  the  common  ac- 
coimt,  by  Tarquinius  Superbus  and  consecrated 
in  B.C.  509.  it  stood  on  ilonte  Caprino.  one 
of  the  two  summits  forming  the  Capitoline  Hill, 
on  a  raised  platform  on  the  middle  of  a  sacred 
site,  and  could  be  approached  only  from  one 
side,  the  other  sides  Ijeing  formed  by  cliffs. 
The  surface  of  the  hill  was  leveled  in  the  fourth 
century  n.c.  by  great  walls  rising  from  the  plain 
and  covered  with  inscriptions  in  honor  of  the  god. 
The  temple  was  a  low  Etruscan  structure  800 
feet  in  circumference,  with  a  triple  row  of  col- 
umns in  front,  and  a  cella  with  three  divisions, 
sacred  to  Ju])iter,  Juno,  and  Minerva.  Above 
the  pediment  was  a  terra-cotta  quadriga.  The 
builiiing  was  burned  in  B.C.  83,  and  was  recon- 
structed by  Sulla  and  .Julius  Csesar.  It  was  again 
restored  imder  Augustus  in  B.C.  9,  under  Ves- 
pasian in  .\.n.  "4,  and  under  Doniitian  in  A.D.  82. 
It  was  plimdered  in  4.>5  by  the  Vandals,  robbed 
of  its  statues  and  gilded  bronze  tiles,  and  gradu- 
ally became  a  quarry  for  other  structures.  Frag- 
ments were  discovered  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
other  architectural  leniains  which  had  rolled  down 
the  hill  were  recovered. 

JUPITER  OF  OTRIC'OLI.  The  finest  and 
most  celebrated  antique  bust  of  .Jupiter  extant, 
found  at  Otricoli,  and  now  in  the  Vatican  Mu- 
seum. The  features  are  serene  and  majestic. 
The  hair  falls  symmetrically  on  either  side  of 
the  face,  and  the  full  beard  in  well-defined  locks 
gives  a  massive  effect.  Tlie  bust  is  of  marble,  and 
is  thought  to  be  in  itnitation  of  the  style  of 
I'hidias.     See  Plate  with  article  Jupiteb. 


JUPITER  SCAPIN,  zhti'pe'tar'  ska'pfiN' 
(Fr.,  Scamp  .Jupiter).  A  name  given  by  Abbe  de 
Pradt  to  Napoleon,  in  allusion  to  the  combina- 
tion of  great  qualities  in  his  character  with  the 
frequent  use  of  intrigue  and  tricker\%  typified 
by  Scapin  in  Moliere's  Fotirberics  de  ticfipin. 
'  JUPITER  SERA'PIS,  Temple  of  (so  called) . 
This  building,  situated  at  Pozzuoli,  near  Xaples, 
is  really  not  a  temple  at  all,  but  the  pu.blic  mar- 
ket of  Pozzuoli,  a  quadrangular  structure  built 
around  a  court.  Its  ruins  afford  a  remarkable 
instance  of  tiie  changes  which  have  taken  and 
are  taking  place  in  the  relative  position  of  the 
land  and  water  on  the  earth.  Only  three  of  the 
original  forty-six  pillars  exist.  They  rise  out  ol 
the  water,  the  pavement  of  the  temple  being  at 
present  submerged;  but  they  bear  evidence  of 
having  been  at  one  time  .submerged  to  half  their 
height,  which  is  42  feet.  The  base  of  the 
pillars  as  high  as  12  feet  is  quite  smooth;  for 
the  next  nine  feet  the^'  are  penetrated  by  a  boring 
shell,  which  is  still  active  in  the  nei.ghboring 
rocks.  The  \\'ater  must  have  covered  this  por- 
tion of  the  pillars,  and  while  the  tnollusks  were 
busy,  the  lower  12  feet  must  have  been  protected 
from  their  ravages  by  being  buried  in  mud.  The 
changes  of  level  have  been  so  gradual  that  the 
pillars  have  not  been  moved  from  their  original 
jiosition.  The  alternate  raising  and  lowering  of 
the  ground  level  is  evidently  due  to  volcanic 
action. 

JUPITER  STATrOR  (Lat.,  Jupiter  the 
Stayer  [of  flight]).  Temple  of.  A  Corinthian 
temple  at  Rome,  built  by  M.  Atilius  Kcgulus. 
The  best  evidence  places  it  near  the  Sacred  Way, 
by  the  side  of  the  Arch  of  Titus.  Its  side  is  occu- 
pied by  ruins  of  a  tower  of  the  Frangipani. 

JU'RA,  Fr.  pron.  zhii'ra'.  A  range  of  moun- 
tains on  the  western  frontier  of  Switzerland. 
Picginning  in  Southeastern  France  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Rhone  at  Saint-Genix,  it  extends 
northward,  forming  the  west  bank  of  the  river 
till  it  reaches  the  Swiss  frontier  near  Geneva. 
From  that  point  it  follows  the  boundary  line  in 
a  long  curve  toward  the  northeast,  finally  passing 
wholly  into  Switzerland,  and  terminating  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Rhine  west  of  its  confluence 
with  the  Aar  (Map:  Switzerland.  A  2).  Tlie 
■range  thus  defined  is  the  Jura  proper,  but  many 
geographers  continue  the  name  north  of  the 
Rhine  and  south  of  the  Rhone,  regarding  these 
rivers  as  simply  tuakiug  twii  breaks  in  an  other- 
wisp  continuous  chain.  South  of  the  Rhone  the 
chain  is  known  as  the  Jura  Alps,  and  merges  with 
the  Alps  of  Dauphint'',  and  other  branches  of  the 
Western  Alps.  Xorth  of  the  Rhine  an  irregular 
chain  extends  east  of  the  Schwarzwald  through 
Wiirttemberg  and  Bavaria  as  far  as  the  Main 
River.  This  chain,  called  the  German,  or  Swa- 
bian  and  Franconian,  Jura,  is  similar  to  the  .Jura 
))roppr  in  the  character  of  its  rock  formations, 
Ijut  different  in  its  structure,  being  formed  en- 
tirely by  faulting. 
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Tlie  Jura  ifountains  proper  consist  of  a  scries 
of  parallel  folds  in  the  strata,  forming  together 
a  plateau  nearly  200  miles  long  and  20  to  35 
miles  wide.  These  folded  ridges  have  in  many 
places  siilTercd  transverse  fractures,  which  in  the 
lorm  of  sleep  gorges,  known  as  'eluses,'  add  great- 
ly to  the  picturesque  character  of  the  landscape. 
The  general  height  of  the  range  is  liOOO  to  5000 
feet.  It  is  highest  near  the  southern  end, 
west  of  Lake  Geneva,  where  the  Crete  tie  la  Neige 
has  an  altitude  of  aiio.i  feet.  Other  prominent 
summits  are  the  neeulet,  5043  feet  ;  the  Dole, 
5507  feet;  and  Jiont  Tendre,  5512  feet.  The  east- 
ein  slojie  falls  ahruptly  toward  the  lacustrine 
hasin  forming  the  ]ilain  of  Switzerland,  and  occu- 
pied hy  the  lakes  of  Geneva,  Xeuchniel.  Hienne, 
and  Morat ;  westward  and  northward  the  slope 
is  more  graihial  toward  the  Saone  Vallej-. 

The  .lura  Mountains  consist  entirely  of  sedi- 
mentary strata  composed  of  fossiliferous  sand- 
stone and  limestone  of  Mcsozoic  age.  This  group 
of  rocks  has  given  the  name  .Jurassic  system  to 
one  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  geological  scale. 
Glacial  boulders  are  scattered  over  the  slopes  of 
the  Jura  in  countless  numbers. 

The  climate  of  the  .Tura  is  relatively  severe, 
and  large  masse.i  of  snow  rem,') in  on  the  summits 
during  a  great  part  of  the  year.  Tlie  slopes  are 
largely  covered  with  pine  forests,  and  agriculture 
is  chiefly  confined  to  the  valley  bottoms.  The 
principal  mineral  products  of  the  mountains  are 
litliogiapliic  stones,  gj'psum,  and  salt. 

JURA.  An  eastern  frontier  department  of 
France,  hounded  on  the  south  by  the  Department 
of  Ain.  and  on  the  east  by  Switzerland  (Map: 
France,  M  5).  Area.  1928  square  miles.  Popu- 
Lation,  in  1S96,  260,143;  in  1001.  201,288.  Of 
its  surface,  two-thirds  is  covered  liy  the  ,Tura 
Mountains,  wliich  reach  their  greatest  altitude  in 
the  departnu-nt  in  Xoirmont,  50S5  feet;  the  re- 
mainder i-i  a  low  plain  about  seven  miles  wide 
skirting  the  western  border.  The  chief  rivers  are 
the  Ain.  the  Dnubs,  and  the  Lone.  The  soil  on  the 
mountains  is  tliin  and  stony,  but  yields  abundant 
grass;  on  the  plain  the  soil  is  rich,  and  agricul- 
ture receives  considerable  attention.  The  wines 
of  Arbois.  of  Poligny,  of  Etoile,  and  of  Salins 
have  some  reputation.  Tlie  working  of  rock  salt 
is  one  of  the  chief  branches  of  industry:  coal  and 
iron  are  mined:  and  marble,  alabaster,  and 
lithographic  stone  are  quarried.  Gruyfre  cheese 
is  extensively  made,  and  there  is  a  good  trade  in 
timber  from  the  forests  of  Clianx.  Serre,  and 
MoisJons.     Capital,  I.ons-le-Saunicr. 

JtTRARA,  zhoo'rA-r,a',  or  ARRAU.  .\n  In- 
dian name  of  the  great  turtle  of  the  Amazon 
(Podociiemis  expansa),  the  gathering  of  whose 
flesh  and  eggs  is  important  to  the  natives  of  the 
entire  Amazon  basin.    See  Turtle. 

JURAS'SIC  SYSTEM.  A  division  of  the 
geologic  colurm  following  the  Triassic  and  im- 
mediately preceding  the  Cretaceous.  The  name  is 
taken  from  the  .Tura  Mountains  of  Switzerland, 
wliere  there  is  a  great  development  of  the  rocks 
of  this  system.  A  fullness  of  detail  is  observable 
in  ether  parts  of  T^urope;  but  in  .Vmerica  the 
.furassie  strata  are  of  small  extent,  and  in  places 
it  is  impossible  to  separate  them  from  the  Trias- 
sic. for  which  reason  the  term  .Tura-Trias  is  em- 
ploved  on  thi>  maps  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey.  The  main  subdivisions  of  the 
Jurassic   svstem   are   as   follows :     ( a )    Lias,   or 


Lower  Jura;  (b)  Lower  Oiilite,  or  Middle  .Tura; 
(e)  Middle  Oolite;  and  (d)  r])pcr  Oiilite.  or 
L'pper  Jura.  Strata  of  undoubted  Jurassic  age 
are  not  known  ;ilong  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States,  although  some  geologists  have  con- 
sidered that  the  u])per  beds  of  the  Trias  are 
referable  to  this  system,  while  other  authorities 
would  class  the  Potomac  l>eds  as  .Jurassic.  A 
great  area  of  probable  .Jurassic  sandstone,  but 
lacking  fossils,  was  deposited  in  an  interior  sea 
in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Arizona,  and  New  Mex- 
ico. In  California  and  Oregon  there  arc  Liassic 
beds,  while  marine  Upper  Jurassic  strata  occur  in 
northern  Utah,  Wyoming,  and  Jlontana.  Upper 
.luras>ic  slates  of  great  thickness  and  interbedded 
with  volcanic  tulTs  are  found  in  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada of  California  and  in  British  CoUimbia.  In 
Europe  there  is  an  al)undance  of  .Jurassic  rocks, 
which  were  deposited  in  depressions  of  post-Trias- 
sic  time.  Those  of  the  Lias  or  Lower  Jura  cover 
large  areas  of  Southern  and  Central  lCuro])e,  and 
also  extend  in  a  band  across  (Jreat  Britain. 
They  are  lacking,  however,  in  Russia.  In  the 
Lower  Oolite  much  additional  land  was  sub- 
merged, and  the  deposits  cover  Central  and 
Northern  Russia,  Siberia,  and  the  Indian  Penin- 
sula. 

The  Jurassic  rocks  abound  in  fossils  in  some 
areas,  notably  Europe,  where  in  England  alone 
over  4000  species  have  been  found.  The  plant 
life  of  the  .Jurassic  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Triii-ssic.  Among  the  more  important  forms  were 
ferns,  equiseta,  cycads,  and  conifers.  It  was  in 
this  era  that  the  cycads  attained  their  maximum 
development,  and  tree-ferns  grew  in  great  pro- 
fusion. Foraminifera  are  found  in  countless 
lumibers  in  some  of  the  limestones,  as  were  also 
the  siliceous  cases  of  radiolarians.  and  sponges. 
Corals  were  numerous,  and  sea-urchins  and  eri- 
noids  swarmed.  There  were  many  delicate  forms 
of  life  such  as  crustaceans,  liniuloids.  and  insects 
of  several  orders  which  required  special  condi- 
tions for  their  perfect  preservation.  These  are 
found  in  abundance  in  the  homogeneous  fine- 
grained lithographic  limestones  of  Solenhofen, 
Bavaria.  Brachiopods  still  existed  in  the  .luras- 
sic,  and  lamcllibranchs  of  the  oyster  type  were 
very  common.  The  cephalopods  were  another 
class  which  culminated  in  this  era.  and  included 
both  nautiloids  and  ammonoids  among  the  coiled 
forms,  and  belemmites  in  the  straight  shells. 
Among  the  fishes  there  was  an  advance  over  those 
of  Triassic  times.  In  the  class  of  teleostomes.  the 
ganoids  continued  to  predominate,  and  many  were 
covered  with  thick  shining  scales.  Anipliibia  are 
known  to  have  existed,  but  the  reptiles  were  a 
Iiromincnt  feature  of  the  .Turassic  fauna.  Among 
them  were  turtles,  lizards  (the  first  true  ones 
known),  and  ichthyosaurians.  or  marine  reptiles, 
the  European  representative  being  Ichthyosaurus 
(q.v.),  and  the  American  one  Baptanodon  (q.v.). 
.Another  marine  group  was  represented  by  Ple- 
siosaurus,  which  diflfered  from  Ichthyosaurus  in 
having  a  nuich  longer  body  and  neck,  and  larger 
paddles.  The  dinosaurians  assumed  prodigious 
jiroportions.  but  were  of  variable  sh:ipe  and  size. 
i"hey  included  the  genera  Megalosaurus,  Cetio- 
saurus.  Osinosaurus.  and  Compsognathus.  The 
Pterosauria  were  flying  reptiles,  having  a  spread 
of  wings  of  .nliout  three  feet.  They  are  found  in 
the  Solenhofen  slates,  together  with  a  more  curi- 
ous fossil,  the  arch;eoptervx  (q.v.).  The  latter 
represents  the  earliest  bird  known. 
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The  Jurassic  was  a  time  of  great  geographical 
clianye  in  Xorth  America.  During  this  era  tlie 
Appalachians  were  subjected  to  extensive  erosion. 
A  gulf  spread  northward  from  tlie  Southern 
United  States  over  the  great  basin  region,  and  a 
similar  sea  existed  in  Canada  east  of  the  Cordil- 
leras. At  the  close  of  the  .Jurassic  there  was  a 
period  of  mountain-making  along  what  is  now  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  Sierra  Nevadas  were  uplifted, 
and  probably  also  the  coast  ranges. 

The  economic  products  of  the  Jurassic  are  few 
in  the  United  States.  The  most  important  are 
the  gold-bearing  veins  found  in  tlie  Jurassic 
slates  of  California,  and  l<nown  collectively  as 
the  'mother  lode.'  Beds  of  fire-clay  and  potters' 
clay  are  also  found.  Practically  the  entire  sup- 
ply of  limestone  used  for  lithogi-aphic  work  is 
obtained  from  Jurassic  deposits  near  Solenhofen, 
in  Bavaria.  This  is  a  limestone  of  remarkably 
fine  grain  and  extremely  even  texture,  whose 
equal  has  thus  far  been  found  at  but  very 
few  localities.  Consult:  Geikie,  Text-hook  of 
(Ipolofiy  (London.  1S9.3)  ;  White.  "On  the  Fresh- 
Water  Invertebrates  of  the  North  American 
Jurassic."  United  States  Geological  Siiri^ey, 
Bulletin  .Vo.  29  ( Washingt.on,  "  1886) .  See 
Geology;  Lia,s.sic  Semes;  Oolite. 

JUREL,  or  XUREL.  One  of  several  species 
of  'horse-mackerels'  (q.v. )  of  the  family  Ca- 
rangidie,  common  in  the  warmer  seas,  and  par- 
tieuhirly  about  the  West  Indies.  Southward 
the  name  belongs  principally  to  Caranx  latus 
(see  Plate  of  Horse-Mackerels ) ,  called  in 
Florida  'horse-eyed  jack' ;  but  northerly  it  is 
applied  more  frequently  to  the  'yellow  mackerel' 
(Caranx  chri/sos).  or  'hardtail.'  All  are  excel- 
lent food-fishes  and  of  handsome  appearance. 
On  the  Pacific  Coast  this  name,  as  well  as  'horse- 
mackerel.'  is  applied  to  the  related  saurels  (q.v.) 
of  the  geiius  Trachurus. 

JURI,  zho<5-re'.  ( 1 )  A  tribe  of  Arawakan 
stock  (q.v.)  between  the  lower  Putumayo  (lea) 
and  .TapurS  rivers,  northern  affluents  of  the  So- 
limoes  or  Amazon,  in  Xortliwestern  Brazil. 
Some  of  them  are  also  settled  on  the  Negro. 
They  were  formerly  the  most  powerful  tril)p  of 
the  region,  but  are  now  nearly  extinct.  Their 
tribal  mark  is  a  tattooed  circle  around  the  mouth. 
\\'omen  tattoo  on  both  cheeks.  They  are  expert 
in  the  use  of  the  blowgun  and  canoe,  and  build 
circTilar  h\its  of  poles  with  dome-shaped  roofs 
of  palm-leaves.  In  language  and  general  cus- 
toms they  closely  resemble  their  neighbors  the 
Passe  (q.v.).  (2)  An  iniimportant  subtribp  of 
the  Lule  (q.v.).  on  the  Eio  Salado,  in  North- 
ern ."^rcentina. 

JURIEN  DE  LA  GRAVIERE,  zhu're-ax'  de 
la  gra'vy.'ir'.  .Tean  Pierre  Edmond  (1812-92). 
A  French  admiral  and  historian,  born  at  Brest, 
lie  was  the  son  of  Pierre  Roch  .lurien  dc  la 
Gravi&re  (1772-1849,  created  vice-admiral  in 
1S.'?1).  Captain  of  a  corvette  in  1841.  he  became 
enptain  of  a  ship  in  18.50.  and  during  the  Cri- 
mean War  was  created  rear-admiral  (IS.'i.'i). 
Cliarged  with  the  expedition  to  ^lexico  (18(11), 
he  arranged  with  Great  Britain  and  Spain  the 
Treaty  of  Soledad  (lSfi2).  and  althoush  Napo- 
leon TIL  refused  to  keep  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
he  did  not  blame  his  vice-admiral,  who  was  made 
nide-dc-canip  and  given  command  of  the  IMcdi- 
terranean  fleet  (1868-70).  Tt  was  he  who  man- 
aged the  flight  of  the  Empress  in  1870.     In  1871 


he  was  made  director  of  charts  in  the  Naval 
Office,  and  in  1888  was  elected  to  the  Academy. 
His  works,  which  treat  of  naval  subjects,  include: 
Voyage  en  Chine  pendant  les  annces  _/S.)~-50 
( 1854;  often  reprinted)  ;  Guerres  maritimes  sous 
la  Rcpuhlique  et  sous  TBrnptre  (1847)  ;  Les  cam- 
pagnes  d'Alexandre  (1883-84)  ;  Les  gloires  mari- 
times de  la  France  (1888);  L'amiral  Roussin 
(1889)  ;  Les  Anglais  et  les  Bollandais  dans  les 
mers  polaires  et  dans  les  mers  des  hides  (1890)  ; 
Le  siege  de  La  Rochelle  (1891)  :  La  flottille  de 
VEuphrate  (1892)  ;  and  Les  gueux  de  mer  (3d 
ed.  1892).  In  1866  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

JURIEU,  zhu're-e',  Pierre  (1637-1713).  A 
French  Protestant  theologian,  the  son  of  a  min- 
ister at  Mer,  wliom  he  succeeded  as  pastor,  after 
having  visited  Holland  and  England.  He  became 
professor  at  the  Academy  of  Sedan  in  1674,  which 
institution  was  broken  up  by  tlie  Jesuits  in 
1681.  Exposed  to  persecution  for  one  of  his 
writings,  he  fled  to  Holland,  and  became  pas- 
tor of  the  Walloon  Church  at  Rotterdam.  He  is 
chiefly  remembered  as  a  bitter  and  rancorous 
controversialist.  His  zeal  and  the  self-assertion 
which  marked  the  expression  of  liis  views  led 
him  into  wordy  battles  with  theologians  so  promi- 
nent as  Bayle,  Basnage  de  Beauval,  Bossuet,  and 
Grotius,  which  were  conducted  witli  the  greatest 
acrimony  on  all  sides.  His  voluminous  writings 
are  now  esteemed  as  little  more  than  curiosities 
of  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  that  are  of  lasting  value.  Among 
these  are:  Histoire  du  Calvinisme  et  celle  du 
Papisme  (1682),  and  Histoire  critique  des  dog- 
mcs  et  des  miles    (1704). 

JU'RISCON'SULT  (Lat.  juris,  gen.  sg.  of 
jus,  right,  law,  and  consulere,  to  consult).  The 
term  juris  consultus,  and  also  the  terms  juris- 
peritus  and  jurisprvdens,  ^\•ere  employed  by  the 
Romans  to  describe  a  man  learned  in  the  law,  a 
jurist.  In  the  Republican  period  the  Roman 
jurists  were  men  of  good  family,  and  usually  of 
independent  fortune,  who  gave  legal  advice  gra- 
tuitously, as  a  method  of  recommending  them- 
selves to  the  people  and  obtaining  elective  oflice. 
Their  decisions  or  'responses'  were  regarded  as 
authoritative  on  questions  of  law,  and  were 
regularly  follow'ed  by  the  judges.  In  the  Im- 
perial period  a  'right  of  responding'  was  granted 
iiy  the  emperors  to  some  of  the  most  eminent 
jurists,  and  the  judges  were  directed  to  follow 
the  responses  of  such  patented  jurists  unless 
conflicting  decisions  were  submitted.  As  the 
right  of  responding  was  usually  accorded  to  all 
the  members  of  the  Imperial  auditory  (the  high- 
est court  of  appeal),  the  practical  effect  of  the 
innovation  was  to  force  the  lower  courts  to  fol- 
low the  decisions  of  the  auditory.  The  wu-itings 
of  the  Imperial  jurists  were  substantially  digests 
of  the  case-law  of  the  late  Republic  and  early 
Empire,  and  from  these  writimrs  the  Digest  of 
.Justinian  was  compiled.  (See  Aliiirhead.  Hifstori- 
cat  Introduction  to  the  Private  Lair  of  Rome.) 
In  modern  times  the  word  'juris-consult'  is  used 
on  the  Continent  (but  rarely  in  England  or  in 
the  United  States)   as  equivalent  to  jurist.     See 

CiVrL   J^AW:    .jT'RISPEtTpENCE :    J.AW-\T!R. 

JURISDICTION  (Lat.  jurisdictio.  juris  dic- 
tio.  administration  of  law',  from  juris,  gen.  sg. 
of  jus:.  right,  law.  and  dictio,  statement,  from 
diccre,   to   say).     The   authority  of   a   court  or 
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judicial  ofTicer  to  hear  and  determine  a  cause 
of  action,  or  to  take  cognizance  of,  and  to  exer- 
cise judicial  power  in  relation  to,  other  matters 
requiring  such  supervision  and  attention.  It  is 
conferred  by  the  statutes  creating  and  govern- 
ing the  court  or  judicial  office,  and  is  confined 
to  the  limitations  preserilied  by  such  laws  or 
reasonably  to  be  implied  therefrom.  For  example, 
if  a  court  is  created  for  the  express  purpose  of 
hearing  criminal  cases,  it  cannot  assume  juris- 
diction over  civil  causes,  as  they  are  by  impli- 
cation excluded.  There  is  some  controversy  as 
to  whetlier  a  court  has  inherent  powers.  This 
arises  largely  from  a  confusion  of  terms  rather 
than  a  dillerence  of  opinion  as  to  the  source  of 
authority  of  judicial  tribunals.  A  court  is  often 
vested  with  general  jurisdiction  over  a  certain 
class  of  enses,  and  it  is  universally  conceded 
that  it  has  such  powers  as  are  incidental  and 
requisite  to  the  execution  of  the  relief  it  is  au- 
thorized to  administer.  For  example,  if  a  court 
is  created  to  act  as  a  'court  of  equity.'  and  noth- 
ing further  is  preserilied  as  to  the  limits  of  its 
jurisdiction,  it  can  do  any  act  which  a  court  hav- 
ing equitable  jurisdiction  can  do  under  the  prac- 
tice then  commonly  accepted.  It.s  powers  in  such 
a  case  are  not  enuinenitcd,  but  they  are  inci- 
dental to  the  general  authority  given.  There- 
fore judicial  tribunals  have  no  inlierent  powers 
outside  of  the  jurisdiction  expressly  vested  in 
them,  but  liave  what  may  be  described  as  powers 
incidental  to  the  execution  of  their  prescribed 
judicial  functions. 

To  render  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  complete 
in  a  given  case,  it  must  have  control  or  authority 
over  the  general  subject  matter  of  the  cause  of 
action  and  of  the  person  or  property  (res)  in- 
volved. The  phrase  'subject  matter'  includes  the 
general  subject,  or  legal  classification  of  rights 
and  remedies  under  which  the  parties  claim. 
Jurisdiction  may  be  in  personam  or  in  rem — 
that  is,  over  the  person  or  over  the  thing  in- 
volved. (See  Tx  Rem:  In  PERSOXA>r.)  .Juris- 
diction may  be  made  to  depend  on  the  amount 
in  controversy  as  well  as  on  the  nature  of  the 
action:  thus  a  court  may  have  cognizance  only 
of  civil  causes  not  involving  over  .$.500. 

The  territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  court  is  usu- 
ally fixed  by  statute,  and  can  in  no  case  extend 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  State  or  nation  creating 
it.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  a  court  has 
jurisdiction  of  any  person  who  comes  within  its 
prescribed  territorial  limits  so  that  its  process 
may  be  served  upon  him,  even  thougli  he  be  a 
non-resident  or  an  alien.  (See  Alien  :  .\mb-\s- 
RADOR:  DiPi.OMATTC  AnEKTS.1  Some  States  pro- 
vide that  their  courts  may  take  jurisdiction  of 
certain  actions  even  tho)i?h  the  defendant  be 
without  the  State,  and  prescribe  a  method  of 
service  by  publication  of  the  process  in  news- 
papers, etc. ;  but  this  does  not  give  personal 
jurisdiction,  and  a  judgment  rendered  in  such 
an  action  only  affect'  such  property  as  the  de- 
fendant may  have  within  the  State.  Most  ques- 
tions affecting  real  property  must  be  determined 
within  the  iurisdiction  where  the  property  is 
situated.  However,  a  court  of  equity  having 
jurisdiction  over  th"  person  of  the  owner  of 
real  estate  may  compel  him  to  convey  it  if  he  has 
contracted  to  do  so.  thus  affecting  the  o\vnership 
of  property  outside  its  jurisdiction.  Crimes  are 
of  such  a  local  nature  that  a  foreign  court  has 


no  jurisdiction  to  trj*  a  culprit  captured  outside 
the  State  in  which  the  crime  was  committed. 
Ordinary  debts  arising  out  of  contract  may  be 
sued  upon  in  the  courts  of  any  State  having 
jurisdiction  of  one  of  the  parties. 

Usually  the  judicial  system  of  a  State  is 
so  regulated  that  its  various  courts  do  not  have 
concurrent  jurisdiction :  but  when  this  does  occur 
the  court  first  a.ssuming  cognizance  of  an  action 
is  permitted  to  proceed  with  it  to  a  final  deter- 
mination, and  the  fact  that  an  action  is  pending 
in  one  court  is  a  defense  if  the  same  cause  is  sued 
on  in  another.  The  jurisdiction  of .  the  Federal 
courts  in  the  administration  of  national  laws  is 
superior  to  that  of  the  State  courts,  and  where 
they  conflict  the  United  States  courts  will  stay 
proceedings  in  the  State  courts,  as  in  bankruptcy 
proceedings. 

The  effect  of  lack  of  jurisdiction  of  a  court 
over  a  cause  of  action  is  to  render  a  judgment 
obtained  therein  absolutely  void.  Objection  to 
this  defect  may  be  taken  at  any  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. See  CoiBT;  Ve:«le;  Conflict  of 
L.^ws;  Ix.Ti'NCTlON;  DECREE;  etc.  Consult  tbc- 
authorities  referred  to  under  JuHISPECDEXCE; 
CoxfxicT  OF  Laws;  etc. 

JURISPRUDENCE  (Lat.  jurisprudent  ia, 
juris  prudenlia,  knowledge  of  the  law,  from  juris, 
gen.  .sg.  of  jus,  law,  and  prudentia,  knowledge, 
from  providere,  to  foresee,  from  pro,  before  -i- 
ridere,  to  see ) .  ( 1 )  In  ancient  Rome,  the  word 
jurispnidence  was  used  in  a  sense  very  close  to 
its  etymological  meaning.  Those  men  who  were 
so  skilled  in  the  law  (juris  peril i)  that  they 
could  foresee  its  development,  declaring  what  the 
rule  would  be  in  a  novel  or  otherwise  doubtful 
ca.se,  were  termed  juris  prudentes :  and  the  body 
of  law  built  up  by  their  concurrent  and  constant 
interpretation  was  juris  prudentia.  In  the  Re- 
publican period  these  law-finders  owed  their  au- 
thority to  the  general  recognition  of  tlieir  knowl- 
edge and  ability  (hence  juris  consuiti)  and  not 
to  any  official  position.  From  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus they  were  designated  by  the  Emperor  (by 
bestowal  of  the  jus  respondendi)  :  in  the  follow- 
ing period  they  were  drawn  more  and  more  into 
the  direct  administration  of  justice;  and  at  the 
close  of  the  second  century  nearly  all  the  juris 
prudentes  were  judges  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
word.  In  the  Republican  and  the  Imperial  period 
alike,  however,  the  juris  prudentes  developed  the 
law  by  interpretation,  and  the  juris  prudentia 
was  practically  what  English-speaking  peoples 
call  'ease  law.'  (See  Civil  Law.)  Both  in 
France  and  in  Spain  the  word  jurisprudence 
( jurisprudenee.  jurisprudeveia)  is  still  commonly 
employed  in  this  sense.  Abstractly,  it  means  the 
judicial  interpretation  of  the  law:  in  the  con- 
crete it  often  designates  a  collection  of  decisions, 
or,  as  we  say.  'reports.'  In  English,  also,  the 
word  is  sometimes  used  in  this  sense,  as  when 
we  speak  of  'equity  jurisprudence.' 

(2)  More  commonly,  however,  especially  in 
modem  times.  English-speaking  peoples  use  the 
word  jurispnidence  to  describe  what  was  often 
called,  at  an  earlier  period,  philosophy  of  law, 
and  what  Continental  writers  now  call  the 
'theory'  or  the  'science'  of  the  law.  An  English 
treatise  on  jurisnnideucc.  nr  on  the  'science'  or 
'principles'  of  lav,-,  undertakes  to  determine  what 
law  is.  i.e.  what  are  (he  essential  elements  in  our 
conception  of  law;  what  relation  law  bears  to  the 
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cognate  social  sciences,  politics,  ethics,  economics, 
etc.;  how  law  originates  (jjopular  customs,  judi- 
cial usage,  legislation),  and  how  it  ceases  to  exist 
(desuetude,  change  of  usage,  abrogation  or  re- 
peal) ;  how  it  is  applied  (with  reference  to  per- 
sons, time,  and  place ) ,  and  how  it  is  enforced 
(sanctions).  Jurisprudence  also  analyzes  and 
defines  the  principal  conceptions  with  which  law 
operates,  e.g.  legal  relations,  rights,  and  duties. 
It  may  undertake  to  classify  law,  and  to  construct 
a  system  or  framework  in  which  every  rule  of 
modern  law  (or  perhaps  of  all  law,  past  and 
present)  shall  find  an  appropriate  place.  It  may 
— although  it  more  rarely  doe.s — attempt  to  clas- 
.sify  all  the  relations  which  the  law  recognises  or 
creates  and  which  it  regulates  or  orders,  e.g.  the 
relations  of  State  and  government  to  other  forms 
of  association  and  to  the  individual,  and  the 
relations  of  private  associations  and  of  individu- 
als to  each  other.  It  may — although  it  still  more 
rarely  does — analyze  the  fundamental  conceptions, 
of  the  family,  of  property,  and  of  succession.  Such 
detailed  investigations  must  ordinarily  be  sought 
in  special  treatises.  English  writers  on  juris- 
prudence usually  confine  themselves  to  what  the 
Germans  call  "the  general  part'  of  legal  theory. 

Another  limitation  ob.servable  in  works  on 
jurisprudence  is  that  they  deal  chiefly  with  pri- 
vate law,  i.e.  with  the  law  which  the  courts 
administer  in  civil  proceedings.  It  is  sometimes 
affirmed  (as  by  Pollock)  that  public  or  political 
law  lies  outside  of  the  proper  field  of  jurispru- 
dence and  in  the  field  of  political  science.  When 
this  is  not  aflirmed.  it  is  nevertheless  noticeable 
that  the  attention  of  writers  on  jurisprudence  is 
mainly  directed  toward  private  law;  that  their 
definitions  frequently  ignore  the  public-law  point 
of  view:  and  that  their  categories  are  private- 
law  categories.  Thus  Austin  tries  to  force  all 
public  law  into  the  law  of  fictitious  and  abnormal 
persons. 

The  principal  modern  schools  of  jurisprudence 
are  the  natural-law  school,  the  analytical  school, 
the  historical  school,  and  the  comparative  school. 
The  differences  between  the  first  three  are  mainly 
to  be  found  in  their  views  of  the  nature  and 
origin  of  law  and  its  relation  to  ethics. 

To  the  natural-law  jurist  law  is  antecedent  to 
the  State ;  to  the  analytical  jurist  it  is  the  crea- 
tion of  the  State;  to  the  historical  jurist  State 
and  law  are  social  products,  developing  side  by 
side,  each  influencing  the  other.  To  the  natural- 
law  jurist  law  is  cognizable  by  pure  reason ;  to 
the  analytical  jurist  it  is  the  command  of  the 
sovereign :  to  the  historical  jurist  it  is  the  formu- 
lated wisdom  of  the  race.  To  the  natural-law 
jurist  law  is  apjilied  ethics,  and  in  the  extreme 
form  of  the  theory,  that  which  is  not  right  is  not 
law.  To  the  analytical  jurist  a  law  which  com- 
mands what  is  ethically  wrong  or  forbids  what  is 
ethically  right  is  not  the  less  a  law  if  it  proceeds 
from  the  political  sovereign.  The  historical 
jurists  accept  in  this  respect  the  position  taken 
by  the  analytical  school;  but  they  point  out  that 
it  is  difficult  for  a  law-maker  to  act  otherwise 
than  in  accord  with  the  contemporary  sense  of 
right,  and  that  laws  which  run  counter  to  that 
sense  are  not  likely  to  be  enforced.  Historical  ju- 
risprudence differs  from  analytical  jurisprudence 
chiefly  in  emphasizing  the  great  part  played  by 
social  custom  in  developing  and  establishing  law. 
To  the  anal,\-tical  jurists  customary  law.  includ- 
ing judicial  custom,  is  an  anomaly.    They  do  not 


like  it;  they  try  to  explain  it  away;  they  would 
fain  abolish  it  by  covering  the  whole  field  of 
social  relations  with  written  codes.  The  natural- 
law  school  has  its  roots  in  the  Stoic  philosophy 
and  the  Roman  jurisprudence;  it  was  increas- 
ingly dominant  in  Europe  from  the  Reformation 
to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  (For  the 
principal  forms  of  the  theory  and  the  chief 
writers,  see  Xatl'BAL  Law.)  It  has  now  few 
adherents :  the  largest  number,  probably,  are  in 
the  United  States. 

The  theory  of  the  analytical  school  was  first 
sharply  formulated  by  Hobbes  in  his  Leviathan, 
but  it  became  dominant  in  the  English-speaking 
world  mainly  through  the  writings  of  Austin. 
The  term  'analytical'  is  purely  English ;  but  the 
views  of  this  school  neither  originated  in  nor  are 
they  confined  to  that  country.  The  tendency  to 
exalt  the  function  of  the  legislator  appeared  on 
the  Continent  at  the  close  of  the  Jliddle  Ages, 
and  was  associated  with  the  efforts  of  the  na- 
tional States,  as  they  developed  increasing  ad- 
ministrative unity,  to  get  rid  of  the  chaos  of 
varying  provincial  and  local  customs  which  had 
taken  form  during  the  Jliddle  Ages — an  end 
which  could  be  attained  only  by  national  legisla- 
tion, and  which  has  been  fully  attained  only  by 
the  adoption  of  national  codes.  See  the  article 
Code. 

The  historical  school  dates  from  the  nineteenth 
century.  Cujacius,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  gave 
a  powerful  impulse  to  the  historical  study  of  law, 
and  Jlontesquieu  and  Burke,  in  tlie  eighteenth 
century,  rejtresented  the  same  reaction  against 
natural-law  ideas  which  Savigny  represented  in 
the  nineteenth,  but  the  last-named  jurist  first 
clearly  defined  the  principles  of  historical  juris- 
prudence in  1814.  The  historical  method  was 
naturalized  in  the  English-speaking  world  chiefly 
by  the  writings  of  Henry  Sumner  ilaine.  The 
substitution  of  historical  investigation  for  a 
priori  reasoning  has  been  so  fruitful  of  results 
that  few  European  jurists  at  the  present  time 
would  admit  that  they  were  not  adherents  of  this 
school. 

There  is  no  antagonism  between  it  and  the  com- 
parative school.  This  latest  school,  or  tendency, 
represents  only  a  widening  of  the  field  of  in- 
vestigation. Not  only  is  each  national  law  to 
be  studied  historically,  but  the  various  national 
systems  are  to  be  compared  at  similar  stages  of 
develo]iment.  As  a  result  of  this  process,  not 
only  may  the  normal  course  of  legal  development 
be  discovered,  but  that  which  is  universal  and 
hiuiian  may  be  separated  from  that  which  is  par- 
ticular to  a  single  nation  or  to  a  special  stage 
of  development ;  and  then,  as  .Tliering  hoped,  it 
may  eventually  become  possible  to  write  a  history 
of  the  law  of  the  world.  Thus  far  chief  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  early  law.  Some  of  the 
best-known  names  of  workers  in  this  field  are 
those  of  Maine,  Holmes,  Fustel  de  Coulanges, 
Jhering,  Kohler,  and  Post. 

The  comparative  work  of  legal  historians  has 
been  extensively  supplemented  by  that  of  eth- 
nologists; and  especially  interesting  investiga- 
tions have  been  made  in  early  family  law.  (See 
^Marriage.)  The  tendency  to  hasty  generaliza- 
tion which  inevitably  appears  in  all  new  lines  of 
research  is  being  checked.  In  particular  it  is 
coming  to  be  recognized  that  the  customs  of 
savages  at  the  present  day  do  not  always  throw 
light  upon  the  institutions  of  prehistoric  Europe; 
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backward  (jeoples,  as  Jlaillaiiil  observes,  have 
proliably  failed  to  find  the  ri{;ht  road.  While 
little  comparative  work  has  thus  far  been  done  in 
what  may  be  called  the  middle  periods  of  legal 
development,  nmch  is  beiiif;  done  in  tlic  field  of 
ino<lern  lef^islation.  The  Frcmli  .Socii'te  de  Legis- 
lation C'ompari'e  has  for  many  years  published 
monthly  bulletins  and  annual  compilations  of 
French  and  foreign  legislation :  the  British  So- 
ciety of  Comparative  I^egislation  pays  especial 
attention  in  its  Journal  to  the  movement  of  legis- 
lation in  the  British  colonies  and  dependencies; 
while  the  German  Vereinigung  fiir  verglciehende 
Bechtswissenschaft  is  devoting  itself  more  ex- 
tensively to  studies  in  early  law  and  in  com- 
parative historical  jurisprudence. 

1 .3 1  A  loose  use  of  the  word  jurisprudence, 
which  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  meanings 
above  discussed,  makes  it  practically  equivalent 
to  law.  Thus,  writers  speak  of  medical  juris- 
prudence, meaning  simply  those  parts  of  the  law 
which  are  most  closely  connected  with  medicine, 
and  in  the  discussion  and  development  of  which 
the  collaboration  of  lawyers  and  medical  men  is 
highly  advantageous.  It  would  be  equally  legiti- 
mate to  speak  of  mining  jurisprudence. 

BiBLlOGKAPHY.  The  following  list  contains  the 
more  recent  general  treatises  in  many  of  which 
full  information  will  be  found  concerning  the 
older  literature.  It  includes,  also,  some  of  the 
more  recent  special  works  of  value.  English 
Works:  Austin,  Lectures  on  Jurisprudence  (4th 
ed.,  London,  1873);  Clark,  I'rtirtical  Jurispru- 
dence (Cambridge.  1883)  ;  Hastie,  Outlines'  of 
Jurisprudence  (Edinburgh,  1888);  Holland.  Ele- 
ments of  Jurisprudence  (9th  ed.,  Xew  York  and 
London,  1900)  ;  Lightwood,  Xature  of  Positive 
Laic  (London,  1883)  ;  Holmes,  The  Common  Law 
(Boston,  1881)  ;  Lorimer,  Institutes  of  Law:  A 
Treatise  of  the  Principles  of  Jurisjirudence  (2d 
ed.,  Edinburgh.  1880);  ilaine.  Ancient  Law 
(11th  ed.,  London,  1887)  ;  Markbv,  Elements  of 
Law  (.3d  ed.,  O.xford,  188.5);  Pollock.  .1  First, 
Book  of  Jurisprudence  (London.  1896)  ;  Robin- 
son, Elements  of  American  Jurisprudence  (Bos- 
ton. 1900).  French  Works;  Beaussire,  Principes 
du  droit  (Paris,  1888)  ;  Boistel,  Courf  de  philo- 
sophie  du  droit  (Paris.  1899)  ;  Fouillee,  L'idfc 
moderne  du  droit  (2d  ed.,  Paris,  1883)  ;  Fustel  de 
Coulanges,  La  cite  antique  (9th  ed.,  1881)  ;  Or- 
ban.  Cours  d'encj/clopedie  du  droit  (Li&ge,  1895)  ; 
Vareilles-Sommiftres,  Principes  fundamcntaux  du 
droit  (Paris,  1889).  German  Works:  Arndts.  ./«- 
ristische  Eno^/clopiidie  (9th  ed..  by  Griiber, 
Stuttgart.  189.5)  ;  Goldschmidt,  Uebe'rtjriffe  der 
historischen  i<chule  (Berlin.  1880)  ;  Jhering,  Der 
Kampf  urns  llecht  f  10th  ed.,  Vienna,  1891), 
French  translation  by  lleulenaere,  La  lutte  pour 
le  droit  (Paris,  1890),  English  translation  by 
Lalor,  The  Htrugole  for  Laic  (Chicago,  1879)  ; 
Jliering,  Der  Zirrck  im  Recht  (3d  ed.,  Leipzig, 
1899)  ;  Savigny.  fSeruf  unserer  Zeit  fiir  Gesetzfic- 
hung  und  Itechtsirisscnschaft  (3d  ed..  Heidel- 
berg, 1840),  English  translation  by  Haywood, 
The  Vocation  of  Our  Afie  for  Legislation  and 
Jurisjfrudenee  (London.  1831);  Stahl,  Philoso- 
phic des  Rechts.  (Heidelberg.  184.5-47).  For  a 
further  special  bibliography,  see  X.\TrR.\l.  L.\w. 

JTJRXTA,  zhoo-roo'.').  A  tributary  of  the  Ama- 
zon. It  rises  in  the  Andes  Conomamas.  in  Peru, 
near  the  extreme  northwest  corner  of  Bolivia, 
flows  northeast  through  a  thinly  populated  and 
little   known    forest   region   of   Western   Brazil, 


and  after  a  winding  course  of  between  900  and 
1200  miles  joins  the  Amazon  near  the  town  of 
Fonteboa,  in  longitude  60°  W,  (Map;  Brazil, 
D  4).  It  receives  numerous  tributaries,  many 
of  them  unexplored.  During  high  water  almost 
the  whole  of  its  valley  is  floodeil. 

JURY  (OF.  jtiree,  sworn,  jury,  from  AIL.  ju- 
rata,  sworn  body  of  men,  from  Lat.  juratus,  p.p. 
of  jurare,  to  swear,  from  jus,  right,  law).  A 
body  of  lajnnen  who  are  constituted  the  judges 
of  the  truth  of  the  facts  in  dispute  between  the 
parties  to  the  trial  of  an  action  at  common  law. 
The  e.xaet  origin  of  the  jury  system  is  not  known 
with  certainty,  various  writers  having  attributed 
it  to  different  European  peoples  wliich  at  an 
early  period  developed  methods  of  trial  not  un- 
like the  early  jury  trials  in  England.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  jury  in  England  was  derived 
directly  from  the  Xorman  institution  of  recog- 
nition by  sworn  inquest,  which  was  substituted 
by  the  Xorman  conquerors  for  the  less  popular 
method  of  trial  by  battle.  The  Curia  Regis,  or 
King's  Court,  might  direct  the  sherilT  to  select 
four  knights  of  the  county,  by  whom  tweh-e 
knights  were  selected  to  serve  as  recognitors, 
whose  duty  it  was,  after  being  duly  sworn,  to 
inquire  as  to  various  matters  of  interest  to  the 
new  rulers  of  England  which  might  be  subject  of 
public  inquiry — as,  for  example,  matters  affect- 
ing ta.xation  of  a  subject.  .\s  early  as  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.  (1154-80)  it  had  become  customary 
for  suitors  in  certain  cases  affecting  the  title  to 
real  estate  to  apply  to  the  Curia  Kegis  for  the 
summoning  of  recognitors  to  ascertain  either 
from  their  own  knowledge  or  upon  inquiry  from 
others  the  truth  of  the  matter  in  issue,  and  their 
verdicts,  if  unanimous,  were  accepted  as  con- 
clusive. It  was  natural  that  other  questions  of 
fact  arising  in  the  King's  Court  should  \>f  dis- 
posed of  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  gradual 
transformation  of  the  recognitors  into  the  com- 
mon-law jury  followed  as  a  matter  of  course. 
(Consult:  Forsyth,  Trial  hij  Jury;  Stubbs,  Con- 
stitutional History:  FrtK-man,  yorman  Con- 
quest.) It  is  to  be  noted  that  originally  the 
jurymen  were  not  only  judges  of  fact,  but  they 
were  witnesses  oftentimes  selected  because  of 
their  knowledge  of  the  customs  and  the  people  of 
the  locality,  and  possibly  of  the  suitors  them- 
selves. During  the  reign  of  Henry  I\'..  however, 
we  find  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  common  law- 
restricting  the  jury  to  the  performance  of  its 
fimction  as  a  judge  of  fact  upon  the  evidence 
submitted  to  it.  which  is  the  single  function  of 
the  jury  in  modem  practice. 

The  limitation  upon  and  the  manner  of  the 
exercise  of  the  jury's  function  will  be  best  under- 
.".tood  by  tracing  the  .successive  steps  in  the  trial 
of  an  action,  either  civil  or  criminal,  at  common 
law  before  a  jury.  This  jurj"  is  commonly  called 
a  petit  jury;  also  a  common  or  traverse  jurr. 
The  first  step  toward  summoning  a  jury  is 
the  issuing  of  a  writ  or  precept  of  a  court  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  over  jury  trials  directed  to  the 
sheriff  and  called  at  common  law  a  venire  facias 
(from  the  language  of  the  writ,  meaning  'cause 
to  come'),  commanding  him  to  summon  citizens 
residing  in  the  county  to  attend  at  a  term  of 
court  for  the  purpose  of  serving  as  jurors.  The 
jurors  thus  summoned  are  then  said  to  be  em- 
paneled (from  the  sheriff's  panel,  or  parchment, 
containing  the  list  of  jurymen).    At  the  trial  the 
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selection  of  the  jury  is  made  subject  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  presiding  judge.  The  names  of 
the  jurymen  are  drawn  by  lot  by  the  clerk  of 
the  court,  and  as  their  names  are  called  the 
jurjiuen  take  their  seats  in  the  jury  box  until 
twelve  are  thus  chosen.  The  parties  to  the  action 
or  their  attorneys  may  then  e.vercise  their  right 
to  eliminate  undesirable  members  from  the  jury 
by  means  of  challenge.  (See  Challenge.) 
Either  party  is  at  liberty  to  examine  the  jurors 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  cause  for 
challenge  in  any  particular  case  exists.  After 
a  satisfactory  jury  has  been  drawn,  the  jury  is 
sworn  and  the  trial  is  begun.  (.See  Trial. )  The 
•attorney  for  the  prosecution  in  a  criminal 
case,  or  for  the  plaintiff'  or  for  whichever  party 
has  the  affirmative  in  a  civil  action,  then 
opens  the  case  by  a  brief  address  to  the  jury, 
outlining  the  facts  which  he  intends  to  prove. 
He  then  calls  his  witnesses,  who  are  ex- 
amined by  him  and  cross-examined  by  opposing 
counsel.  The  attorney  for  the  defendant  then 
calls  his  witnesses,  who  are  examined  and  cross- 
examined  in  like  manner.  In  general,  during  the 
progress  of  a  trial,  all  questions  of  law-  are  to 
be  determined  by  tlie  court  and  questions  of  fact 
by  the  jury.  The  limits  of  the  inquiry  as  to 
facts  are  determined  by  the  pleadings  (q.v. )  and 
the  rules  of  evidence  (q.v.).  Whether  evidence 
is  properly  admissible  or  not  is  a  question  for 
the  court ;  but  the  weight  and  credibility  of  the 
evidence  admitted  are  to  be  determined  by  the 
jury.  The  court,  however,  may  decide  a  question 
of  fact  without  sending  the  question  to  the  jury, 
if  there  is  no  conllict  of  evidence  on  the  point. 
The  court  may  also  intt  rpret  written  instruments 
received  in  evidence  without  the  aid  of  the  jury. 
After  all  the  evidence  has  been  given,  if  a  case 
is  made  for  the  jury  (that  is,  if  there  is  con- 
flicting evidence  or  a  doubtful  question  of  fact), 
the  counsel  for  the  defendant  'sums  up'  (that 
is,  addresses  the  jury,  reviewing  the  evidence  in 
the  case  and  commenting  upon  it  in  a  manner 
favorable  to  his  side  of  the  case)  ;  he  is  fol- 
lowed in  like  manner  by  counsel  for  the  plaintiff 
or  prosecution,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  judge 
then  makes  his  charge  to  the  jury.  The  charge 
is  a  statement  of  the  rules  of  law  applicable  to 
the  evidence  in  the  case,  and  it  is  given  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  jury  to  render  a  correct 
verdict.  If  properly  given  it  leaves  all  question 
of  fact  to  be  determined  by  the  jury,  thus  fre- 
quently requiring  nice  discrimination  on  the  part 
of  the  presiding  judge.  The  jury  then  retires 
from  the  courtroom  and  is  locked  into  a  room 
until  an  agreement  as  to  the  verdict  is  reached, 
or  until  the  presiding  judge  deems  it  improbable 
that  an  agreement  will  be  reached.  In  case  no 
agreement  is  reached,  a  new  trial  may  be  had. 
Even  in  a  criminal  case  such  a  new  trial  is  not 
deemed  double  jeopardy  (q.v.).  All  the  twelve 
members  of  a  jur^'  must  agree  upon  a  verdict, 
which  in  a  civil  trial  may  he  'for  the  plaintiff' 
or  'for  the  defendant.'  and  in  a  criminal  trial 
'guilty'  or  'not  guilty.'  The  verdict  of  a  jury 
is  decisive,  and  cannot  be  disturbed  unless  ren- 
dered contrary  to  law  or  against  the  weight  of 
evidence,  in  which  case  it  may  be  set  aside  by 
the  presiding  judge,  or  the  judgment  rendered 
thereon  may  be  set  aside  on  appeal.  When  the 
jurors  return  a  verdict  which  is  obviously  op- 
posed to  the  principles  of  right  and  justice  it  is 
now  sometimes  called  a  false  verdict,  although 


that  expression  is  really  contradictory,  since 
verdict  means  literally,  as  it  formerly  did  prac- 
tically, a  'true  dictum'  or  saying.     See  Vebdict. 

In  certain  cases,  where  there  is  no  serious  dis- 
pute of  fact,  but  the  question  involved  is  one  of 
law,  the  jury  is  allowed,  on  consent  of  the  par- 
ties or  direction  of  the  court,  to  find  a  special 
verdict  which  is  merely  a  statement  of  the  facts 
of  the  case.  This  special  verdict  is  then  sub- 
mitted to  and  decided  by  the  court.- 

Special  juries  (that  is,  juries  specially  select- 
ed in  order  to  secure  jurymen  of  more  than  com- 
mon intelligence)  were  known  at  common  law 
and  were  expressly  authorized  by  the  statute 
3  Geo.  II.,  ch.  25.  Statutes  in  many  of  our 
States  now  provide  for  the  selection  of  special 
juries  for  the  trial  of  cases  of  great  importance 
or  difficulty.  For  the  consideration  of  grand 
jury,  see  that  title  m  the  vocabulan-. 

Consult:  Pollock  and  ilaitland.  History  of 
English  Law  (2d  ed.,  London  and  Boston,  1899)  ; 
Stubbs,  Constitutional  History  of  England  (Ox- 
ford, 1878-83)  ;  Lesser,  Historical  Deielopment 
of  the  Jury  System   ( 1893 ) . 

JURY.  A  contrivance  designed  temporarily 
to  replace  the  regular  fitting  of  a  ship  which 
has  been  lost  or  received  such  serious  injury  as  to 
be  useless;  as  jury-mast,  jury-rig,  jury-rudder, 
jury-anchor,  etc. 

JUS  ACCRESCENDI.    See  Survivorship. 

JUS  GENTIUM  (Lat.,  law  of  nations).  By 
(he  Romans  the  term  -ivas  used  to  designate  uni- 
versal law,  and  included  all  those  rules  which 
were  observed  by  all  the  nations  with  w-hich 
they  were  acquainted.  This  body  of  law  included 
not  only  what  we  should  call  rnles  of  interna- 
tional law,  such  as  the  inviolability  of  envoys, 
but  also  rules  of  commercial  law-,  such  as  the  rule 
that  sale  and  delivery  transfers  ownership.  For 
the  relation  of  jus  gentium  to  the  Roman  national 
law,  see  Civil  Law'. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  jus  gentium  acquired  the 
narrower  meaning  of  the  body  of  rules  observed 
by  independent  States  in  their  intercourse  with 
each  other,  i.e.  international  law   (q.v.). 

JUS  NATUR.aE,  or  NATURALE  (Lat., 
law  of  nature).  Literally,  the  law  of  nature  or 
natural  law.  By  the  Romans,  this  term  was 
sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to  jus  gentium, 
since  the  rules  observed  by  all  nations  were  pre- 
sumably natural  rules.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  Stoic  philosophy,  however,  they  frequently 
used  the  terra  in  a  purely  ethical  sense  and  con- 
trasted natural  law,  in  the  sense  of  natural 
right  or  justice.  •i\ith  those  rules  which,  although 
universally  observed,  seemed  to  them  wrong  and 
unreasonable.     See  X.\TL"r.AL  Law. 

JUS  PRIM^  NOCTIS  (Lat..  right  of  the 
first  night).  The  alleged  custom  according  to 
which  the  feudal  lord  had  the  right  to  have  inter- 
course on  the  first  night  with  the  bride  of  his 
newly  married  villein.  This  custom  -n-as  said  to 
have  originated  in  Scotland,  and  at  one  time  to 
have  been  very  prevalent  in  certain  regions  of 
France;  but  there  is  not  sufficient  documentary 
evidence  to  show  that  it  existed  a'ny\vhere  else.  It 
is  even  doubtful  whether  it  existed  in  Scotland 
and  France,  thouch  Grimm.  Deutsche  Rechtsalter- 
tiimer  (3d  ed..  Giittingen.  ISSll.  intimates  that 
the  payment  made  by  the  villein  to  his  lord 
to  obtain  the  latter's  consent  for  his  marriage 
owed  its  origin  to  a  desire  of  the  villein  to  buy 
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off  the  jus  ]>rim(V  noctis.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  tliat  the  Koman  Catliolic  Church 
would  hardly  have  tolerated  this  custom,  since 
it  demanded  continence  the  first  night  on  the 
part  of  a  newly  wedded  couple,  and  often  en- 
forced it  for  even  lonj^cr  i)eriods  of  time.  There 
has  been  a  long  dispute  concerning  the  whole 
matter,  for  which  consult:  De  Labcssade,  Le 
Droit  du  .S'dV/Hf»r  (Paris,  1878);  K.  J.  L. 
Schmidt,  Jus  jiriiinr  noclis,  cine  gtschichtliclie 
Untersucliuny  (Freiburg  im  Breisgau,  1881). 

JUS  RELIC'T.ffi  (Lat.,  right  of  a  widow). 
In  Scotch  huv,  the  right  of  a  widow  to  a  share 
in  the  movable  or  personal  property  of  her  de- 
ceased husband.  This  is  a  vested  or  absolute 
right,  and  cannot  be  defeated  by  the  husband's 
will,  hence  the  movable  estate  of  husband  and 
wife  is  called  'goods  in  communion,'  because, 
on  the  death  of  tlie  husband,  there  is  a.  division 
of  such  goods  between  the  widow,  the  children, 
and  next  of  kin  of  the  deceased.  If  the  deceased 
husband  leaves  children,  the  goods  in  communion 
are  divided  into  three  equal  ]iarts,  one  of  which 
belongs  to  the  widow.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  no  surviving  children  or  grandchildren, 
then  the  goods  are  divided  into  two  equal  shares, 
one  of  which  belongs  to  the  widow.  When  the  hus- 
band dies  insolvent,  the  wife  cannot  claim  her  jus 
reliclw  in  preference  to  the  creditors.  Though  the 
widow  has  this  right  to  her  jus  reliclw  at  com- 
mon law,  yet  if  slio  entered  into  an  antenuptial 
contract  by  virtue  of  which  she  accepted  an 
equivalent  provision,  her  right  may  be  defeated, 
provided  the  contract  expressly  stated  the  one  to 
be  in  substitution  for  the  other.  In  England 
there  is  no  such  absolute  right  of  a  widow  to  a 
share  of  a  husband's  goods,  unless  he  died  in- 
testate, in  which  case  she  gets  a  similar  share  of 
the  personal  estate  by  virtue  of  the  statute  of 
distributions.  As  to  the  corresponding  right  of 
the  wife  in  England  and  America  to  the  real 
property  of  her  husband,  see  Dower  ;  Jointube. 

JUSSERAND,  zhii's'-riiN',  Jean  Adbien  An- 
TOIXE  Jules  (ls.55 — ).  A  French  scholar,  bom 
at  Lyons.  He  entered  the  diplomatic  service  in 
1870,  and  held  several  important  positions,  es- 
pecially in  England.  In  1902  he  became  French 
Ambassador  at  Washington.  His  works,  some  of 
which  deal  with  English  literary  subjects,  in- 
clude: Le  thiutre  en  Angleterre  depuis  la  con- 
gu^te  jusqu'aux  prMfcesscurs  immidiats  de 
Shakespeare  (1878)  ;  Lcs  Anr/lais  au  moyen  age 
(1884).  which  was  crowned  by  the  Academy,  and 
translated  into  English  bv  Lucy  T.  Smith  as 
English  Wat/faring  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages 
(I8S9)  ;  Le  ronim  anglais  (ISSfi)  ;  Le  roman  au 
temps  dc  fihakespcare  (1888)  ;  LVpofi^'e  mystique 
de  William  Lnngland  (1803);  and  Histoire  lit- 
i&raire  du  peuple  anglais  des  origincs  a  la  renais- 
sance  (1S04). 

JUSSIEU,  zhn'si'-e'.  The  name  of  a  family 
which  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  has 
numbered  among  its  members  some  of  the  first 
botanists  of  their  age. — Antoine  de  Jussieu 
(1686-1758).  He  was  born  in  Lyons.  He  suc- 
ceeded Tournefdrt  in  170S  as  professor  at  the 
Jardin  du  Roi.  and  published  various  works  on 
anatomy,  zoiilogy.  and  botany,  among  them  an 
Appendix  to  Tonrnefnrt  (Lyons.  1710).  He  made 
several  journeys  to  foreign  countries  to  collect 
plants,  on  which  occasions  he  was  accompanied 
by  his  younger  brother,  Bernard,  who  cooperated 


with  him  as  his  assistant. — Bernard  de  Jussieu 
( l(i",)'J-177U)  was  born  in  l>yons.  lie  obtained  the 
degree  of  jVI.D.  at  Alont|)ellier  in  1720,  an<l  at 
I'aris,  1726 ;  succeeded  S.  Vaillent  as  demonstrator 
of  botany  in  the  Jardin  du  Koi,  1722.  and  pub- 
lished various  works  on  zoiilogy  and  botany, wliich 
at  the  time  were  considered  valuable.  In  a  brief 
manuscript,  which  lie  forwarded  to  Liniueus  dur- 
ing his  incumbency  as  superintendent  of  the 
gardens  at  Uie  I'etit-Trianon,  to  which  position 
he  was  ajipointed  in  1750,  lie  laid  the  f(Jimdation 
of  the  uatur;il  method  of  plant  classification 
wlirch  was  more  fully  elaborated  by  his  nephew, 
Antoine  Laurent. — .Jo.sEi'ii  UE  Jlssieu  (1704- 
79),  brotlier  of  Antoine  and  Bern;ird.  was  edu- 
caleil  for  medicine,  but  l)ecame  a  learned  botanist 
and  noted  engineer.  In  17.'i5  he  accompanied  an 
expeilition  to  Peru,  and  st;iyed  in  South  Amer- 
ica collecting  natural  history  specimens  until 
1771,  when  he  returned  to  France,  having  lost 
the  greater  part  of  his  collection.  He  intro- 
duced the  heliotrope  into  France. — Antoine 
Laurent  de  Jussieu  (1747-1830)  was  born  in 
Lj'ons,  and  ridily  deserved  tlie  heritage  left 
to  him  by  his  learned  and  disinterested  rela- 
tives. At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  began  liis 
botanical  studies  under  his  uncle  Bernanl,  and 
four  years  later  was  nominated  demonstrator  and 
assistant  to  Lenionnir,  the  professor  of  botany 
in  the  Jardin  du  Roi.  He  at  once  began  to  re- 
form the  arrangement  of  the  gardens  and  collec- 
tions of  plants  under  his  charge,  and  to  apply 
to  tliein  his  own  and  his  uncle's  ideas  in  regard 
to  the  natural  method.  For  thirty  years  he  con- 
tinued to  develop  his  novel  views;  and  when  hia 
Genera  I'lanturum,  which  he  began  in  1778,  was 
finally  completed  in  1780.  the  natural  system  was 
finall.v  established  as  the  true  basis  of  botanical 
classification.  In  1703  he  became  professor  of 
botan.y  in  the  newly  organized  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
where  he  continued  to  teach  till  1820,  when 
blindness  compelled  him  to  resign  his  chair  to 
his  son  Adrien.  During  his  -tenure  of  ofTice  he 
founded  the  library  of  the  museum,  which  is  one 
of  the  best  in  Europe.  His  papers  in  the  A  nnales 
du  Museum  (from  1804-20),  and  his  articles  in 
the  Dictionnuirc  des  Sciences  yaturcllcs,  rank 
among  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  botany,  and  embody  all  the  result  of 
his  own  investigations. — Adbien  de  Jussieu 
(1797-1853)  was  born  in  Paris.  For  the  degree 
of  A.M.  which  he  obtained  in  1824.  he  presented  a 
memoir  of  the  Euphorbiaceoe  which  attracted  wide 
attention  and  was  followed  by  equally  important 
monographs  upon  the  Rutaceir.  Mcliaceie.  and 
Malpigliiacea>.  His  Embryo  of  the  Monocotyledons 
(1844)  was  to  have  been  followed  by  a  series  of 
papers  on  similar  subjects,  but  ill  health  com- 
pelled him  to  relinquish  this  project.  He  was 
also  prevented  by  the  same  cause  from  extending 
his  Cours  elementairc  de  hotaniguc  (1848)  into 
n  complete  and  general  treatise.  This  was  trans- 
lated into  other  European  languages.  In  1831  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  .\cademv.  and 
shortly  before  his  death  was  nominated  to  the 
presidency  of  that  body.  He  contributed  many 
valuable  papers  to  the  Annates  du  Mus<'um.  the 
Comptes  Kcndus.  and  the  Dietionnaire  vniverscl 
d'histoirc  naturellc  and  other  publications  on 
natural  sciences.  His  influence  as  a  lecturer  was 
of  great  importance. 

JUSSIEU,  Lairext  Pierre  de    (1702-1866). 
A     French     educational     writer     and     moralist, 
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nephew  of  Antoine  Laurent  Jussieu.  Among  his 
writings  the'  most  popular  is  Himon  de  yantua, 
oil  le  marchand  forain  (1818).  It  passed  through 
more  than  thirty  editions,  and  was  translated  into 
nearly  a  dozen  languages.  For  a  work  of  similar 
description,  entitled  QJuvres  i/osthuiiies  dc  tSimon 
de  yantua  ( 1829),  he  received  the  ilontyon  Prize. 
From  1839  to  1842  he  was  a  member  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Depvities. 

JUSTE,  zhust,  Theodore  (1818-88).  A  Bel- 
gian historian,  born  in  Brussels.  He  was  very 
successful  in  arousing  interest  in  Belgian  his- 
torv'.  and  in  promoting,  as  secretary  of  the  board 
of  education,  the  national  method  of  instruction. 
Among  his  numerous  works,  very  unequal  in 
merit,  may  be  mentioned:  Histoire  de  Belgique 
(1840);  Precis  de  I'histoire  moderne  considirre 
dans  ses  rapports  avec  la  Belgique  (184.5); 
Precis  de  I'histoire  du  mot/en  age  (1847-49); 
Histoire  du  congris  national  de  Belgique,  on  dc 
la  fondation  de  la  monarchic  hclge  (1850)  ;  His- 
toire dc  la  rcrohition  des  Pai/s-Bas  sous  Philippe 
II.  (1835-63)  ;  Le  soulcvement  de  la  Hollande  en 
ISIS  et  la  fondation  du  roi/a'tme  des  Pays-Bas 
(1870);  La  revolution  beige  de  18M  (1872); 
Ouillaume  le  Tnciturne.  etc.  (1873)  ;  La  revolu- 
tion dc  juillet.  1S30  (1883)  ;  and  the  biographical 
work.  Lcs  fondateurs  de  la  monarchie  beige  (27 
vols.,   1865-81). 

JUSTI.  yijos'tg,  Ferdixaxd  (1837—).  A 
German  Orientalist.  He  was  born  at  JIarburg: 
educated  there  and  at  Gc'ittingcn.  In  1861  he  be- 
came docent.  and  in  1805  professor  of  compara- 
tive philo!og\',  at  Marburg.  He  wrote:  Ueber  die 
Zusammensetzung  der  yamen  in  den  indoger- 
manischcn  Sprachen  (1861)  ;  nandbuch  der  Zend- 
sprache  (1864);  an  edition  of  the  Bundchesch 
(1868);  Geschichte  des  altcn  Persiens  (1879); 
Dictionnaire  kurde-francais  (1879);  Kurdische 
Orammatik  (1880)  ;  Geschichte  der  orientalischen 
Viilker  im  Altertum  (1884)  ;  Iranisches  yatnen- 
huch  (1895):  Hessisches  Trachtenbuch  (1900); 
and  the  monograph,  "Geschichte  Irans  von  den 
altesten  Zeiten  bis  zum  Ausgang  der  Sassaniden," 
in  the  Grundriss  der  iranischen  Philologie. 

JUSTICE  (OF.,  Fr.  justice,  from  Lat.  justitia, 
justice,  from  Justus,  just,  from  jus,  right,  law). 
One  of  the  cardinal  virtues  of  the  ancients,  and 
the  name  for  a  principal  aspect  of  social  and 
moral  duty  in  all  ages.  If  we  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  justice  by  examining  moral  and  legal 
judgments  current  in  civilized  communities,  we 
find  such  instances  as  the  following:  It  is  un- 
just to  deprive  a  man  of  his  personal  liberty, 
his  property,  or  any  other  thing  by  law  belonging 
to  him;  justice,  therefore,  requires  us  to  re- 
spect each  one's  rights  lx>fore  the  law.  Some- 
times, however,  we  call  the  law  itself  unjust,  in 
which  case  we  may  s^-mpathize  even  with  dis- 
obedience to  it.  It  is  then  supposed  that  there  is 
some  higher  law  that  should  have  preference — as, 
for  example,  the  moral  law.  Thus,  it  is  con- 
ceived by  most  men  at  the  present  day  to  be 
unjust  to  hold  human  beings  in  slaverv,  even 
tliough  slavery  may  be  countenanced  by  the  law 
of  the  land.  It  is.  however,  only  when  the  law 
has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  public 
opinion  on  moral  questions  that  an  institution 
like  slavery  can  be  sanctioned  by  the  law  and 
yet  condemned  as  unjust  by  the  most  intelligent 
members  of  society.  Other  differences  between 
legal  and  moral  justice  arise  from  the  limitations 
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of  the  law,  which  cannot  expediently  undertake 
to  regulate  all  .the  details  of  human  life.  Only 
those  acts  which  it  is  for  the  welfare  of  society 
to  enforce  by  external  sanction  may  properly 
come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  law ;  hence 
there  are  necessarily  many  kinds  of  conduct 
which  are  morally  unjust,  and  yet  which  are  not 
recognized  by  law  as  unjust.  Moral  justice  may, 
perhaps,  be  defined  as  allowing  each  man  such 
freedom  of  action,  security  of  possession,  and 
realization  of  expectations  based  on  custom  as 
are  compatible  with  the  welfare  of  society.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  justice,  if  by  that 
is  meant  anv  particular  method  of  treatment 
■vvhich  any  man  has  a  right  to  expect  of  society, 
regardless  of  the  times  in  which  he  lives  and  of 
the  character  of  his  life.  Consult  the  authorities 
referred  to  under  Ethics  ;  also  Willoughby,  So- 
ciulJustice  (XewYork,  1900). 

JUSTICE.  In  legal  language,  justice  is  some- 
times identified  with  law.  as  when  we  speak  of 
the  'administration  of  justice'  or  of  'courts  of 
justice.'  Even  in  le,gal  discussion,  however,  the 
term  is  constantly  used  in  an  ethical  sense,  as 
when  it  is  said  that  a  decision  is  legally  correct, 
but  unjust.  To  the  layman,  such  an  admission 
is  a  confession  that  the  law  is  wrong  and  should 
be  amended.  This,  however,  is  not  alwaj's  true. 
Law  and  ju.stice  cannot  be  brought  into  perfect 
harmony-.  It  is  necessary,  above  all  things,  that 
law  be  certain;  that  the  individual  shall  be  able 
to  ascertain  in  advance  the  results  which  the  law 
will  attach  to  his  acts  or  his  omissions.  Perfect 
justice  demands  that  every  controversy  be  ad- 
judged on  its  peculiar  merits;  that  the  intelli- 
gence of  each  party,  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  acted,  his  ignorance  or  knowledge,  his 
good  or  bad  intent,  and  an  indefinite  number  of 
other  considerations  be  taken  into  account.  Should 
the  law  attempt  to  pVovide  in  advance  for  all 
these  endless  variations  in  so  complex  an  organ- 
ism as  human  society — an  organism,  moreover, 
which  is  often  in  process  of  change — the  law 
would  become  so  vast  in  its  bulk  and  so  confused 
in  its  provisions  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  keenest  intelligence  and  the  greatest  industry 
to  master  its  rules;  and  even  then  it  would  be 
incomplete,  since,  as  Grotius  has  said,  "there  can 
be  no  finite  rule  of  an  infinite  matter."  Should 
the  courts  be  empowered  to  do  justice  in  the 
single  case  without  regard  to  the  law,  there 
would  no  longer  be  any  law.  In  either  case  an 
uncertainty,  a  lack  of  social  order,  would  result 
which  would  be  a  greater  evil  than  occasional  or 
even  frequent  injustice. 

Tlie  practical  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  found 
in  compromise.  The  law  classifies  persons,  acts, 
and  relations,  and  it  shapes  its  rules  to  suit  the 
average  person,  the  ordinary  act,  the  normal  rela- 
tion. The  classification,  rough  at  first,  becomes 
increasingly  refined ;  hut  in  its  highest  develop- 
ment law  deals,  and  must  deal,  with  generic  per- 
sons and  cases,  and  not  with  the  real  individual 
or  the  special  case. 

Law  is  not  primarily  a  system  of  justice,  but 
a  system  of  order.  Courts  were  not  established 
to  do  justice,  but  to  terminate  controversy. 
Equity,  as  was  finely  said  bv  Aristotle,  corrects 
the  law  where  the  law  is  defective  by  rea.son  of 
its  imiversality ;  but.  historically,  equity  has 
never  meant  anything  but  a  greater  approxima- 
tion of  law  and  justice.  In  England,  as  Lord 
Bacon  said,  it  was  "ordained  to  supply  the  law 
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and  not  to  subvert  tlie  law."  Equity  draws  new 
distinct  ions,  untinown  to  the  older  and  cruder 
law;  its  precedents  harden  into  r\des ;  and  the 
lesult  is  simply  a  now  body  of  law  with  a  more 
refined  classilication  of  Ihe  phenomena  of  social 
life.  Consult  the  authorities  referred  to  under 
Jlhi.si'kiiik.nck ;  l^AW. 

JUSTICE,  Chief.    See  Chief  Justice. 
JUSTICE^  Df,i>artment  of.     One  of  the  nine 
executive   clciiarlnicnts   of   the    I'liilcd    States,   at 
the   head   of   wliich    is   the   Attorney-Cleneral,   ap- 
pointed by  the  President  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
AUlioufili    tlie    ollicc     of    Attorney-General     was 
created  in  17S0  and  the  incumbent  of  the  otiice 
was  from  the  first  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  it 
was  not  until   1870  that   it  was  erected  into  a 
separate  de])artment.     By  the  act  of  .Tune  22  of 
that  year,  the  several  officers  of  the  Federal  (kiv- 
ernment,  of  Avhom  there  were  some  half-dozen  or 
more,   were   placed   under  the  sui)ervision   of  the 
Attorney-tieneral.  with  the  ho])e  of  lirin^'inf;  alioul 
greater  "uniformity  in  the  construction  and  appli- 
cation of  the  laws.     The  Attorney-tieneral  is  the 
chief  law   officer  of   the   Govennuent,   and.  as  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  ranks  fourth  in  the  line 
of  .succession  to  the  Presidency.     It  is  his  duty 
to  advise  the  President  on  any  questions  of  law 
that  may  arise  in  the  course  of  the  .\dniinistra- 
lion.  and  also  to  ^ive  his  o])inioii  wlieii  requested 
by  any  of  tlie  beads  of  departments   upon   lefral 
questions   concerning;  matters   all'ecting  their   de- 
partments.    The  ojiinions  rendered  by  the  Attor- 
ney-General are  from  time  to  time   published  by 
the  Government,  and  next  to  the  decisions  of  the 
courts   they   are    r(;;arded   as   authority   on   the 
points    covered.      The    Attorney-General    is    the 
legal    representative    of    the    Government    in    all 
cases  at   law  to  which   the   X'nited   States   is  a 
party,   and   may  ajipear   in   court   in   person   or 
direct  which  one  of  the  A'ssistant  Attorney-Gen- 
erals shall  appear,  and  may  employ  special  coun- 
sel to  aid  in  the  conduct  of  the  cases  in  which 
the   Government    is    interested.      He    is   further- 
more charged  with  the  general  supervision  of  the 
United  Slates  district  attorneys  and  marshals; 
directs  and  instructs  them   in  their  duties,  and 
may  employ  special  counsel  to  .aid  the  attorneys 
in  "the  prosecution  of  cases  to  which  the  United 
States   is   a   party.      He   examines   tlie   titles   to 
lands  or  other  property  which  the   Government 
intends  (o  purchase  for  forts,  dockyards,  building 
sites,   or   other   public   purposes,   and   makes   an 
annual  report  to  Congress  of  the  business  of  the 
department,     including     statistical     information 
concerning  the  civil  and  criminal  cases  tried  be- 
fore   the    TTnited    States    courts,    the    number    of 
pardons  granted  by  the  President,  the  amount  of 
fines  and  forfeitures  imposed,  and  such  otiier  in- 
formation   bearing    upon    the    administration    of 
justice  as  he  mav  deem  proper.     Other  duties  of 
the  Department  of  .Tustice  are  the  supervision  of 
the    penal    and    reformatory    institutions    of   the 
United    States,   the    recommendation    of   judicial 
appointments,   the   examination  of  the   accounts 
of   the    marshals,    attorneys,    and    other    judicial 
officers,    the     investigation     of    applications     for 
clemency,    the    arlministration    of    the    national 
bankruptcy  law.  and  the  supervision  of  the  com- 
mission  to   revise   and    codify   the    criminal    and 
penal  laws  of  the  United  States.     In   ISfiS  two 
A.ssistant   Attorney-Generals   were   provided   for, 
one  of  whom  assists  in  the   Supreme  Court,  the 
other  in  the  Court  of  Claims.     There  is  also  an 


Assistant  Attorney-General  for  the  Interior  De- 
partment, one  lor  tlie  Postollice  Department,  and 
one  in  charge  of  Indian  diqircdations  claims.  In 
1S70  the  oilice  of  Sulicilor-Gciu-ial  was  created, 
the  incumbent  being  ranked  as  the  second  olficcr 
of  the  department.  He  conducts  cases  in  the 
courts  at  Washington,  and  in  case  of  a  temporary 
vacancy  or  absence  of  the  Attorney-General,  acts 
in  his  stead.  The  act  of  1870  also  transferred  to 
the  new  Department  of  .Justice  the  solicitors  from 
the  Interior,  Treasury,  and  Navy  (le|)artnients, 
and  the  examiner  of  claims  from  the  Stale  De- 
jjarlment. 

JUSTICE,  Lord.  In  England,  a  ixrson  in- 
vested with  the  royal  authority  for  limited  pur- 
poses and  for  a  limited  time.  I'rom  Ihe  times  of 
the  Norman  and  Plantageiict  kings  it  has  been 
tlie  occasional  practice  in  England  for  the  sover- 
eign to  appoint  one  or  mure  pcisoiis  called  lords 
justices  to  act  as  his  subslilules  in  tlie  suiu'eme 
Govermnent  during  his  absence  from  llie  Kingdom. 
Subsequent  to  the  Revolution  these  appointments 
have  been  made  by  letters  patent  under  the  great 
seal,  and  the  authority  of  Parliament  has  some- 
times been  invoked  in  conlirmation  of  their 
pow'ers.  On  five  occasions  such  aiipointmciit  was 
made  by  William  III.  when  going  abroail,  though, 
while  bis  queen  was  alive,  he  didegatcd  his  au- 
thority la  her  during  bis  absence.  The  stalules 
12  and  1.3  Will.  Illi,  setlling  the  succession  on 
the  House  of  Hanover,  provided  "that  no  person 
who  shall  hereafter  come  to  the  Crown  shall  go 
out  of  the  dominions  of  England.  Scotland,  or 
Ireland  without  consent  of  Parliament;"  but 
this  clause  was  repealed  by  1  Geo.  I.,  eh.  2,  and 
the  first  sovereign  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  dur- 
ing five  of  his  absences  in  Germany,  made  an 
appointment  of  lords  justices.  (Jeorge  IV..  on 
his  visit  to  Hanover,  delegated  his  authority  to 
nineteen  guardians,  of  whom  the  Duke  of  York, 
heir  presumptive,  was  one.  On  none  of  the  ab- 
sences of  Queen  Victoria  from  the  Kingdom 
was  there  any  delegation  of  the  royal  authority; 
and  on  one  of  these  occasions  Lord  Chancellor 
Lyndhurst  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords  tliat  the 
law  officers  regarded  it  unnecessary,  in  point  of 
law.  to  appoint  lords  justices — an  ojiiiiion  in 
which  he  concurred.  The  practice  of  the  (Jneen 
in  this  respect  has  been  followed  by  her  successor, 
Edward  VII.  In  ease  of  the  sovereign's  minority 
a  regency  has  generally  been  resorted  to. 

The  powers  of  lords  justices  have  usually  been 
limited  in  the  matter  of  ]iardoning  and  repriev- 
ing criminals,  the  summoning  or  prorogation  of 
Parliament,  the  disposal  of  public  moneys  in  the 
Treasury,  and  of  Church  preferments  in  the  gift 
of  the  Crown.  The  lords  justices  appointed  under 
the  commissions  of  1710  and  172!)  were  author- 
ized to  continue  the  existing  Parliament  by  short 
prorogations  till  otherwise  directed  under  the 
royal  sign  manual,  but  not  to  perform  the  other 
acts  here  specified  without  the  special  significa- 
tion of  the  royal  pleasure,  except  when  neces- 
.'•ary  for  the  public  service.  The  power  to  create 
jieers  has  only  once  been  delegated — ^l)y  Charles  I. 
in  lfi44:  and  Lord  Herbert,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Glamorgan,  in  whose  favor  the  right  was  exer- 
cised, was.  after  the  Restoration,  compelled  to 
resign  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

Lords  justices  have  sometimes  been  appointed 
to  carry  on  the  government  of  Ireland  in  place  of 
.-V  viceroy;   in  modern  times,  this  has  only  been 
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(lone    during   occasional    absences    of   the    Lord 
Lieutenant. 

JUSTICE,  Lord  Chief.  The  title  given  in 
England  to  the  chief  judge  of  the  King's  Bench  di- 
vision of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  It  was  form- 
erly employed  to  designate  the  chief  judges  of  the 
two  great  common-law  tribunals,  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  and  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
but  the  former  of  these  was,  by  eminence,  known 
as  the  Lord  Chief  -Justice  of  England.  Upon  the 
abolition  of  the  Common  Pleas  division  of  the 
High  Court  in  1881,  the  chief  judge  of  the  Queen's 
( now  King's )  Bench  Division  became  the  sole 
judicial  odicer  to  be  invested  with  the  dignity  and 
title  of  Chief  Justice. 

JUSTICE  CLERK,  Lord.  A  high  judicial 
officer  in  Scotland,  being  the  second  highest  judge 
in  point  of  rank,  and,  in  tlie  absence  of  the  Lord 
Justice  General,  the  presiding  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Justiciary.  His  usual  duty  is  to  sit  as  Chief 
of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Inner  House,  called 
the  second  division  of  the  Court  of  Session  (q.v.). 

JUSTICE  GENERAL,  Lord.  The  highest 
judicial  officer  in  Scotland,  also  called  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Court  of  Session.  Formerly  the 
office  of  .Justice  General  was  a  sinecure,  and  not 
a  judicial  office,  but  the  title  is  now,  since  1831, 
associated  with  tlmt  of  the  Lord  President,  See 
Court  of  Sessiok, 

JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE.  In  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States,  a  minor  official  Iiaving 
both  administrative  and  judicial  functions,  the 
hitter  principally  of  a  criminal  nature.  In  Eng 
land,  justices  of  the  peace  are  appointed  by  com- 
mission of  tlie  Crouii  under  the  great  seal,  or  by 
act  of  Parliament  or  charter,  to  exercise  a  cer- 
tain limited  authority  in  a  county  or  borough. 
The  person  who  practically  appoints  to  the  oflice 
is  the  Lord  Cliancellor,  who  in  his  discretion  may 
include  in  the  commission  any  person  having  an 
estate  of  £100  a  year,  clear  of  all  rents  and 
charges.  All  persons  having  the  above  qualifica- 
tion may  be  appointed  justices  of  the  peace;  but 
practicing  attorneys  or  solicitors  are  not  eligible 
for  counties  in  which  they  practice.  Tradition- 
ally, the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  is  entirely 
gratuitous.  But  in  modern  practice  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  deviate  from  this  rule,  and  to 
appoint  in  all  the  cities  and  many  large  toxnis 
certain  paid  justices,  called  stipendiary  magis- 
trates, at  a  fi.xed  salary.  In  the  city  oif  London 
and  certain  other  places  the  ^Mayorand  certain 
corporators  are  constituted  by  charter  justices 
of  the  peace  by  virtue  of  their  office. 

The  institution  of  justices  of  the  peace  is  very 
ancient.  Previous  to  1327  there  were  conserva- 
tors of  the  peace  in  every  county  eliosen  by  the 
freeholders  from  among  the  principal  men  of  the 
county  to  perform  similar  duties,  but  by  a 
statute  of  Edward  III.  a  change  took  place  in 
the  practice,  and  ever  since  the  election  of  jus- 
tices has  been  exercised  by  the  CrowTi.  Gr.idu- 
ally  the  office  grew  more  and  more  important, 
statutes  being  passed  from  time  to  time, 
adding  to  its  duties  and  jurisdiction,  until, 
in  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
the  form  of  commission  was  revised,  and  was  set- 
tled nearly  in  the  form  which  is  now  used.  The 
commission  is  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign,  ad- 
dressed to  the  appointee,  by  name,  directing  theni 

'to  keep  our  peace  in  our  county  of ,  and  to 

keep  all  ordinances  and  statutes  for  the  good  of 


the  peace,  and  for  the  good  rule  and  government 
of  the  people,  and  to  chastise  and  punish  all  per- 
sons that  offend  against  the  said  ordinances." 
The  commission  then  authorizes  the  appointee 
to  inquire  "by  the  oath  of  good  and  lawful  men, 
of  all  manner  of  felonies,  poisonings,  enchant- 
ments, sorceries,  arts,  magic,  trespasses,  forestall- 
ings,  regratings,  engrossings,  and  extortions 
whatsoever,  and  of  all  crimes  and  offenses,"  etc. 
To  these  extensive  powers  conferred  by  statute 
were  added  the  more  indefinite  functions  wiiich 
long  custom  had  vested  in  justices  of  the  peace, 
constituting  them  in  large  measure  the  founda- 
tion of  the  peace  and  order  of  the  State.  "The 
whole  Christian  world,"  says  Lord  Coke,  "hath 
not  the  like  office  as  justice  of  the  peace,  if  duly 
executed."  Tlieir  powers  and  duties  in  England 
are  now  mainly  governed  by  a  series  of  statutes 
enacted  during  the  reian  of  the  late  Queen  Vic- 
toria. (38  and  30  Vict.,  e.  5-1;  45  and  46  Vict, 
c.  50;  11  and  12  Vict.,  c.  44.) 

Although  the  institution  of  justices  of  thei 
peace,  like  so  many  of  our  institutions,  is  derived 
from  England,  the  method  employed  for  their 
creation  differs  in  the  United  States  from  that 
adopted  in  the  former  country,  and  also  differs 
in  different  States,  In  some  instances  they  are 
appointed  by  the  executive,  in  others  elected  by 
the  people.  Their  powers  and  duties  also  vary  in 
the  different  States,  but  in  most  they  have  juris- 
diction in  minor  cases,  both  civil  and  criminal. 
The  extent  and  nature  of  their  powers  are  usu- 
ally defined  by  statute.  The  distinctive  value  of 
this  class  of  magistrates  is  found  in  their  power 
to  prevent  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  to  examine 
persons  charged  \\ith  the  commission  of  crime  or 
misdemeanor  and  hold  to  bail  to  answer  in  the 
upper  court,  or  in  default  of  bail  to  commit  them 
to  jail.  In  this  latter  pai'ticular  their  functions 
are  somewhat  analogous  to  those  of  a  grand  jury. 
Consult:  Archbold,  Justice  of  the  Peace  and 
I'nrish  Officer  (London,  1842)  ;  Stone,  Justices 
Manual  (London,  annually)  ;  Blackstone's  Com- 
mentaries; Pollock  and  Maitland,  History  of 
English  Law;  Wait,  Law  and  Practice  in  Civil 
Actions  and  Proceedings  in  Justices  Courts  (7fch 
ed.,  Albany,   1002). 

JUSTICES'  CLERK.  An  officer,  generally  a 
solicitor,  appointed  by  justices  of  the  peace"  in 
England  to  assist  them  in  their  duties.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  justices  of  the  peace  are  not  trained 
lawyers  (it  has  been  judicially  declared  in  Eng- 
land that  there  is  no  presumption  that  a  justice 
of  the  peace  knows  the  law  of  the  land ) ,  but 
are,  nevertheless,  called  upon  to  administer  many 
branches  of  the  law,  and  to  construe  acts  of 
Parliament,  all  of  which  require  much  skill,  the 
justices'  clerk  is  a  person  of  much  local  influence, 
and  in  practical  effect  guides  and  controls  the 
justices  in  all  purely  legal  matters.  The  jus- 
tices' clerk  is,  strictly  speaking,  not  a  public 
officer,  but  in  the  nature  of  an  employee  of  the 
justice.  By  recent  statutes,  however.  h(:  has  ac- 
quired a  certain  official  status  and  is  entitled  to 
receive  fees  in  connection  with  the  business  trans- 
acted by  the  justice  to  whose  court  he  is  at- 
tached.    See  .Justice  of  the  Peace. 

JUSTICIARY  COURT.  The  highest  crim- 
inal court  in  Scotland.  It  is  in  reality  the 
criminal  branch  of  the  Court  of  Session,  the  high- 
est judicial  tribunal  in  Scotland,  and  not  an  in- 
dependent court.     Its  judges   are  seven  of  the 
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judges  of  the  Court  of  Session — viz.  the  lord 
president,  tlie  lord  justice  clerk,  and  five  others 
iippointed  l>y  patent.  Its  quorum  consists  of 
three  judges.  It  e.\ereises  an  appellate  as  well  as 
an  original  jurisdiction  and  usually  sits  in  Edin- 
burgh.    See  CouKT  of  Se.ssion. 

JUSTIFIABLE  HOMICIDE.  The  killing 
of  a  luuiiiin  creature  wiUiout  incurring  legal 
guilt,  as  w  iiere  a  man  is  duly  sentenced  to  ho 
hanged;  where  one,  in  self-defense,  necessarily 
kills  another  to  preserve  his  own  life,  etc.  See 
llo.MICHlE. 

JUSTIFICATION  (I.at.  jiislificatio.  from 
justi/iciirr,  to  justify,  from  jiisli/icus,  acting  just- 
ly, from  Justus,  just  +  fuccre,  to  do).  A  defense 
to  a  civil  or  criminal  action,  admitting  llie  facts 
alleged  in  the  comjilaint  or  declaration,  but  set- 
ting forth  other  facts  tending  to  show  that  the 
defendant  had  a  legal  right  to  do  the  acts  com- 
plained of,  and  that,  therefore,  the  plaintifT 
never  had  a  good  cause  of  action.  Facts  con- 
stituting a  legal  justification  may  be  pleaded  in 
answer  to  an  nidictment  for  an  alleged  crime, 
as  where  a  person  is  accused  of  liomicide  (q.v.), 
and  pleads  that  he  committed  the  act  in  self- 
defense;  or  that  he  was  an  olhccr  of  the  peace, 
and  killed  the  deceased  in  a  reasonable  elFort  to 
])revent  his  escape.  Under  the  conunon-law  sys- 
tem of  pleading  and  practice,  such  a  plea  is  said 
to  he  by  way  of  'confession  and  avoidance.'  The 
facts  constituting  a  legal  justification  for  an 
act  must  be  fully  set  forth  in  an  answer,  and 
not  alleged  as  a  conclusion  of  law. 

Wlietlier  a  plea  of  justification  can  be  sus- 
tained or  not  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
action  and  the  substantive  law  involved.  For 
example,  in  an  action  against  a  street-railroad 
company  for  negligently  running  over  the  plain- 
tiff and' injuring  him,  the  defendant  cannot  plead 
that  it  had  any  legal  riglit  to  do  so,  even  if  it 
can  show  that  defendajit  was  a  trespasser  upon 
its  tracks.  It  might,  however,  plead  contributory 
negligence  on  his  part,  which  would  be  in  the 
nature  of  an  excuse  rather  than  a  strict  justifica- 
tion. Pleas  of  justification  are  most  common 
in  actions  for  assault  and  battery,  false  imprison- 
ment, libel,  slander,  and  malicious  prosecution. 

.Justification  is  also  employed  to  denote  the 
proof  by  sureties  on  a  bond  or  undertaking  that 
they  possess  the  property  qualifications  required 
of  them  by  law.  See  Answer;  Defense;  Plea; 
Pixading":  Suretyship. 

JUSTIFICATION.  A  doctrine  of  theology. 
The  Co\nuil  of  Trent  defines  the  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine  lluis:  ".Justification  is  not  remission  of 
sins  merely,  but  also  the  sanctification  and  re- 
newal of  tile  inward  man.  through  the  voluntary 
reception  of  the  grace  and  of  the  gifts,  whereby 
man  from  unjust  becomes  just."  It  thus  includes 
sanctification  and  is  'infused'  righteousness.  The 
distinguishing  doctrine  of  Protestantism  is  that 
of  justification  'by  faith,'  which,  in  the  words  of 
the  Westminster  Confession,  is  "accounting  and 
accepting  their  [believers'l  per.sons  as  righteous, 
not  for  anything  wrought  in  them  or  d<me  by 
them,  but  for  Christ's  sake  alone."  The  New 
Testament  doctrine  is  developed  by  Paul,  espe- 
cially in  the  Kpistles  to  the  Romans  and  to  the 
Galatians.  The  Apostle  begins  the  former  Epistle 
by  exhibiting  the  universality  of  sin.  All  men, 
Jews  as  well  as  Greeks,  have  sinned,  and  have 
therefore  no  ground  of  acceptance  with  God  upon 


the  basis  of  righteousness.  Works,  then,  viewed 
as  single  holy  deeds,  performed  in  obedience  to 
the  divine  law,  and  together  constituting  a  llaw- 
less  life,  will  qualify  no  one  for  justification 
before  tlie  bar  of  God.  Hence  God  provides  a 
righteousness  of  His  own.  Kepentant  man,  exer- 
cising faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  shall  he  forgiven  and 
treated  as  if  he  had  olieyed  tlie  law  perfectly  for 
Christ's  sake.  He  shall  be  'declared  righteous.' 
This  is  justification. 

The  historic  Protestant  doctrine  has  a  second 
element  besides  the  forgiveness  of  the  sinner 
embraced  under  his  justification,  viz.  the  impu- 
tation to  him  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  At 
first  this  plirase  meant  only  that  he  was  for- 
given for  Clirist's  sake;  or,  technically  speaking, 
the  imputation  was  of  the  'passive  obedience'  of 
Clirist  (the  Atonement).  In  tlic  scholastic  de- 
veloimiont  of  the  system,  the  imputation  came 
to  be  conceived  as  that  of  the  'active  oliedience' 
of  Christ,  or  He  was  said  to  have  obeyed  the  law 
for  man,  and  this  obedience,  imputed  to  man, 
made  him  righteous  before  God.  In  spite  of 
denials,  this  had  too  much  the  appearance  of  a 
transfer  of  moral  character,  which  is  psyclio- 
logically  impossible.  The  idea  of  the  merits  of 
Christ,  by  which  He  gained  a  title  to  sometliing 
which  He  could  make  over  to  man.  was  a  furtlier 
idea,  of  Catliolic  origin,  which  was  inharmonious 
with  the  fundamental  Protestant  principles.  And 
there  was  a  still  deeper  error  inhering  in  the 
strongest  of  the  Protestant  contentions.  All  the 
early  reformers  were  strong  determinists  in  their 
theory  of  the  will.  The  holy  choice  which  was 
wrought  in  the  soul  by  God  was  not  a  work  of 
man  at  all.  because  he  was  passive  in  it,  God 
being  the  true  agent.  Hence  'faith'  was  in  direct 
antithesis  to  'works.'  which  were  conceived  as 
something  done  by  ourselves.  !Man  wa.s  saved  bv 
faitli  and  not  by  works,  and  the  most  diametrical 
opposition  was  supposed  to  exist  between  the  two. 
But  a  better  theory  of  the  will  has  shown  that 
faith,  as  a  c'noice,  is  an  act  of  the  will,  in  fact 
the  most  vital  and  important  act  a  man  can  per- 
form, and  that  it  is  essentially  holy  in  its 
nature.  Abraham's  faith  was  imputed  to  him 
for  righteousness  because  it  was  righteousness. 
Consult:  Buchanan,  'flu:  Doctrine  of  Justification 
(Edinburgh,  1807)  ;  Cardinal  Newman,  Lectures 
on  the  Doctrine  of  Justification  (.3d  ed.,  Ixindon, 
1874)  ;  Ritschl,  Christian  Doctrine  of  Justifica- 
tion and  IfeeoncHiation:  Positire  Dcretopment  of 
the  Doctrine   (Eng.  trans.,  Edinburgh,  1!)00). 

JUS'TIN  (Lat.  Justinus).  A  Roman  histo-  ' 
rian  uf  whnm  almost  nothing  is  kno\\Ti,  but  he 
probably  lived  in  the  third  centurj'  A.D.  His 
work.  Historiarum  Philippicaruni  Libri  XLIV., 
is  merely  .a  collection  of  extracts  from  the  large 
works  of  Pompeius  Trogus.  an  historian  of  the 
Augustan  age.  but  is  of  considerable  value  to  us, 
as  tlie  original  has  perished.  The  latest  edition 
is  that  of  Ruehl   (Leipzig.  1886). 

JUSTIN,  surnamed  The  Makttb  (c.lOO- 
C.165).  A  Christian  apologist  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, commonly  called  .Justin  Jlartyr.  He  was 
bom  about  100.  in  Flavia  Neapolis,  a  Roman 
city  erected  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Shechem, 
in  Samaria.  His  father,  Priscus,  was  a  heathen, 
and  .Justin  was  educated  in  the  religion  of  his 
father.  He  became  an  ardent  student  of  the 
philosophy  of  his  age,  beginning  with  the  school 
of   the   Stoics,   but   finally   adhering   to  that   of 
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the  Platflnists.  According  to  the  story  which  he 
iiimself  relates,  one  da_7  while  wandering  along 
the  seashore,  he  encountered  a  man  of  mild  and 
venerable  aspect,  who  led  him  to  the  study  of  the 
Jewish  prophets  and  the  great  Christian  teacher 
whom  they  foretold.  The  result  was  his  con- 
version to  Christianity,  which  probably  took 
place  at  Ephesus  about  13.5.  After  his  con- 
version he  retained  the  garb  of  a  philosopher,  but, 
as  a  Christian  philosopher,  he  strove  by  his 
writings  and  his  instnictions  to  bring  others  to 
the  truth  \\  hich  he  had  himself  discovered.  From 
his  Jewish  acquaintances  he  got  his  knowledge 
of  rabbinical  literature.  He  lived  for  some  time 
in  Rome  and  is  said  to  have  been  beheaded  about 
the  year  165,  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  be- 
cause he  refused  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  heathen 
gods.  The  works  of  Justin,  although  not  very 
voluminous,  are  highly  interesting  and  impor- 
tant. The  books  ascribed  to  him  with  certainty 
are  two  Apologies  for  the  Christians,  the  first 
addressed  "to  Antoninus  Pius,"  the  second  "to 
the  Roman  Senate."  and  a  Dialogue  with  Try- 
phon  the  Jew,  which  professes  to  be  the  record  of 
an  actual  discussion  held  at  Ephesus.  Some 
other  extant  works  have  been  ascribed  to  him, 
but  on  insufficient  grounds,  and  several  of  his 
works  cited  by  ancient  authors  have  been  lost. 
The  first  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Robert 
Stephens  (Paris,  1.551).  The  Benedictine  edition 
of  Justin,  by  Maran,  appeared  at  Paris  in  1742, 
and  Otto's— the  best — at  Jena  in  1842-46  (3d  ed., 
5  vols.  1876-81)  ;  there  is  an  English  translation 
in  the  Ante-Xicene  Fathers,  vol.  i.  (New  York, 
1885).  Consult:  Semisch,  Justin  der  iliirtyrer 
(Breslau,  1840-42)  ;  Pur\-es,  Testimony  of  Jus- 
tin Martyr  to  Early  Christianity  (New  York, 
1889)  ;  Flemming,  Zur  Beurteilung  des  Chris- 
tentums  Justiuus''  des  Miirtyrers  (Leipzig, 
1893);  Baldus,  Das  Verhaltnis  Justinus'  des 
Miirtyrers  zu  unseren  synoptischen  Evangelien 
(Miinster,  1895). 

JUSTIN  I.,  THE  Elder  (452-527).  Byzantine 
Emperor  from  518  to  527.  His  parents  were 
Goths,  but  he  entered  as  a  private  into  the  body- 
guard of  the  Emperor  Anastasius  I.,  and  rose  to 
the  rank  of  Senator  and  commander  of  the  Im- 
perial guards.  On  the  death  of  Anastasius.  a.d. 
518,  the  army  proclaimed  Justin  Emperor.  Feel- 
ing that  he  was  unfitted  to  direct  the  internal 
civil  administrations,  he  wisely  resigned  this 
duty  at  first  to  the  quaestor  Proclus,  and  later 
to  his  nephew,  Justinian.  His  decrees  against 
the  Arians  led  to  the  break  between  the  Catholics 
in  Italy  and  Theodoric  (q.v.).  Some  time  before 
his  death,  August   1,  527,  he  adopted  Justinian 

(q.v.).      Consult    Bury,    Later    Roman    Empire 

(London,  1889). 

JUSTIN  II.,  THE  Yox'NGER  (  ?-578 ) .  Byzan- 
tine Emperor  from  565  to  578.  He  succeeded 
his  uncle,  -Justinian  I.,  and  espoused  Sophia,  the 
niece  of  the  Empress  Theodora,  a  beautiful  and 
able  but  revengeful  woman.  At  first  he  gave 
promise  of  a  mild  rule,  but  soon  his  rule  became 
a  vacillating  one.  Through  the  influence  of  the 
Empress  Sophia,  Narses(q.v.)  was  dismissed  from 
the  exarchy  of  Ravenna,  though  the  Longobards 
were  meditating  an  invasion  of  Italy.  These  bar- 
barians, on  hearing  of  the  disgrace  of  the  one  man 
whom  they  dreaded,  in  568  burst  like  an  avalanche 
upon  Italy.  Northern  and  Central  Italy  was  soon 
in  their   power.     In   the   midst   of   a   war   with 


Khosru,  King  of  Persia,  .Justin  died  September 
£6,  578,  after  appointing  Tiberius,  one  of  his  gen- 
erals, as  his  successor.  Consult  Bury,  Later 
Roman  Empire    (London,   1889). 

JUSTIN'IAN  I.,  Flavus  Aniciu.s  Justin- 
l.\Nrs  (4S:!-565).  Byzantine  Emperor  from  527 
to  505.  He  was  born  probably  Jlay  11.  483,  in 
the  village  of  Tauresium,  in  Illyricum.  His 
name  was  LTprauda,  which  he  changed  to  Jus- 
tinian. Although  of  obscure  parentage,  he  shared 
the  success  of  his  maternal  uncle,  Justin  I. 
(q.v.),  being  invited  at  an  earh'  age  to  Con- 
stantinople, ^vhere  he  received  a  careful  educa- 
tion. When  his  uncle  was  elevated  to  the  purple, 
in  518,  he  promoted  his  nephew  to  one  position 
after  another,  and  in  527,  by  the  advice  of  the 
Senate,  proclaimed  him  his  colleague  in  the 
Empire.  Justin  survived  the  step  but  a  few 
months,  and  Justinian  was  crowned  as  sole 
Emperor.  His  long  reign  is  the  most  brilliant  in 
the  history  of  the  later  Empire.  Although  him- 
self without  taste  or  capacity  for  military  com- 
mand, he  had  the  skill  to  select  able  generals, 
£uch  as  Belisarius  and  Narses.  In  his  first  war — 
that  with  Persia — he  concluded  a  treaty  by  which 
a  long-threatened  crisis  was  warded  off  tempo- 
rarily; but  the  rejoicings  for  this  terminated  in  a 
domestic  revolution.  A  conflict  of  the  so-called 
Blue  and  Green  factions  in  the  circus  in  532  was 
an  outburst  of  political  discontent,  which  went  so 
far  as  to  elect  a  rival  Emperor,  Hypatius.  .Jus- 
tinian was  struck  with  dismay,  and  made  prepa- 
rations for  flight ;  but  the  vigor  and  determina- 
tion of  his  Empress,  Theodora  (q.v. ) ,  arrested  the 
revolt.  Belisarius,  with  a  relentless  hand,  re- 
pressed the  tumult,  30.000  victims  having,  it  is 
said,  fallen  in  a  single  day.  By  the  arms  of  Beli- 
sarius the  Vandal  Kingdom  of  Africa  was  rean- 
nexed  to  the  Empire  (533-534)  ;  and  the  same 
general  and  his  successor,  Narses,  restored  the 
Imperial  authority  in  Rome  as  well  as  in  North- 
ern Italy  and  a  portion  of  Spain  (535-554).  His 
second  war  with  Persia  (c. 540-502)  was  ended  by 
Justinian's  agreeing  to  pay  an  annual  tribute. 
The  Slavs  and  Huns  were  constantly  attacking 
the  Empire  on  the  north  and  ravaging  its  terri- 
tory, so  that,  in  spite  of  his  conquests,  he  left  a 
weak  empire  to  his  successor.  He  died  Novem- 
ber 14,  565. 

.Justinian  was  a  great  builder  of  aqueducts, 
fortresses,  churches  (Saint  Sophia),  quays,  har- 
bors, and  monasteries.  These,  together  with  the 
sums  needed  for  his  wars,  involved  an  enormous 
expenditure,  and  the  fiscal  administration  of 
tlustinian.  in  consequence,  pressed  heavily  on  the 
public  resources  and  on  the  people.  It  is.  how- 
ever, as  a  legislator  that  Justinian  has  gained 
his  greatest  renown.  Immediately  on  his  acces- 
sion he  appointed  a  committee  of  lawj'ers,  with 
Tribonianus  (q.v. )  as  chairman,  to  collect  all  pre- 
vious legislative  enactments  which  were  still  in 
force,  and  to  compile  a  code.  (See  Code.)  The 
authoritative  commentaries  of  the  jurists  were 
next  collected,  digested,  and  publi.shed  under  the 
title  of  Pandects  (q.v.).  The  code  was  repub- 
lished in  534  with  the  addition  of  Justinian's 
own  Constitutions.  The  third  great  legal  under- 
taking was  the  composition  of  a  systematic 
treatise  on  the  laws  for  the  guidance  of  students 
and  lawyers.  This  was  published  a  month  before 
the  Digest,  under  the  title  of  In.ititutioncs.  i.e. 
"Institutes."  It  is  difficult,  from  the  character 
of  his  acts  and  from  the  nature  of  our  sources 
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(see  Procopius)  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  Jus- 
tinian. There  is  no  doubt  of  liis  ability  and 
industry,  but  lie  was  unscrupulous,  vain,  and 
easily  inlluenced.  He  was  passionately  devoted 
to  theolog}',  and  wrote  liymns  and  controversial 
works.  For  the  vexed  question  of  his  attitude 
toward  the  Chureli,  consult  Hutton,  Church  of 
the  Sixth  Century  (New  York,  1897).  For  his 
leipn  and  life,  consult:  Gibbnn.  Drclinr  and  Full 
of  thi-  Kumiin  Emiiire,  ed.  Bury  (Loudon,  I8'.)ti- 
1000)  ;  Bury,  hatrr  Komun  Empire  (London, 
1880)  :  llodf^Uin,  ItitUi  ami  Her  Inradcrs,  vol.  iv. 
(Oxford,  1880)  ;  Finlay,  Uistury  of  Creecc  (Lon- 
don, 1877). 

JUTE  (Ben<z.  jut,  from  Skt.  jatfi,  matted 
hair).  A  fibre  produced  from  two  tropical  spe- 
cies of  Tiliaeiu',  the  C'orehorus  olitorius  and  Cor- 
chorus  capsularis.  two  plants  alike  in  (pialities, 
though  sli;j;litly  difleient  in  ;ippearance,  and  sown 
indiscriminately.  From  the  fibre,  which  is  the 
cheapest  known,  are  produced  gunny  bags,  gunny- 
cloth,  and  cordage:  and  from  the  finer  cpialities 
carpets,  shirting,  eoat-linings,  etc.,  are  made.  It 
is  extensively  used  for  mixing  with  silk,  cotton, 
flax,  and  woolen  fabrics,  but,  owing  to  its  in- 
feriority, sucli  use  of  it  is  a  fraud.  India  is  the 
largest" jute-growing  country.  The  plants  grow 
in  most  climates  and  on  all  Kinds  of  soil,  but  rich 
alluvial  lands,  and  lands  subject  to  salt-water 
tidal  influences,  particularly  favor  its  production. 
It  thrives  in  the  Gulf  States,  but  its  production 
in  America  has  not  been  successful,  owing  to  a 
lack  of  machinery  adapted  to  its  manufacture. 
It  is  an  exhausting  crop  for  the  soil.  The  plant, 
if  weeded  once,  requires  no  more  attention  till 
cutting  time.  Its  single  stalk  grows  to  a  height 
of  12  feet  without  branches  or  leaves  till  near  the 
top.  In  India  the  plant  is  cut  while  in  flower, 
about  three  months  after  sowing.  Cut  close  to 
the  ground.  stri]iped  of  leaves  and  branches,  it  is 
tied  in  bundles  and  steeped  from  10  to  20  days  in 
■water,  to  loosen  the  fibre  by  rotting  the  outer 
bark.  After  steejiing,  the  stalks  are  beaten  till 
only  the  fibre  remains.  This  is  cleaned,  dried, 
and  made  into  'drums'  of  70  or  80  pounds.  If 
for  exporlntion.  it  is  pressed  into  bales  of  300 
pounds  and  upward.  Fine  jute  has  a  beautiful 
glossy  golden  ai>pearance,  and  is  soft  and  silky 
to  tiie  touch.  Great  importance  attaches  to 
length  and  strength  of  fibre.  See  Plate  of  Fibre 
Plants,  under  Hfmp. 

Jute  M.\nif.\ctire.s.  Jute  is  spun  by 
processes  similar  to  those  employed  for  flax,  but 
as  it  is  from  10  to  1.5  feet  long,  it  is  necessarj- 
to  cut  it  into  three-foot  lengths  before  it  can  bo 
heckled.  The  fibre,  which  is  obtained  by  macera- 
tion from  the  inner  bark,  also  requires  to  be 
saturated  with  whale  oil  and  water,  so  as  to 
soften  and  render  it  more  elastic,  preparatory  to 
spinning.  Heckling  is  the  first  of  the  spinning 
ojierations,  and  its  object  is  to  remove  the  coarser 
portions  of  the  jute,  and  lay  the  fibres  in  parallel 
order.  The  heckle  is  a  kind  of  comb,  with  sharp- 
pointed  steel  teeth,  from  one  to  two  inches  in 
length.  Formerly  the  work  was  done  by  hand, 
but  now  heckling-machines  are  used.  Recently 
the  heckling  process  has  iieen  omitted  and  the 
jute  has  been  spun  directly  without  heckling  olT 
the  tow.  The  heckled  strips  are  next  taken  to 
the  spreader,  or  first  drawing-frame,  where  they 
are  spread  upon  an  endless  creeping-sheet,  so  as 
to  supply  the  jute  continuously  to  another  part 
of  the  machine^  wliere,  by  a  peculiar  arrangement 


of  rollers,  it  is  drawn  out,  through  combs  of 
closely  ranged  steel  pins,  into  a  continuous  rib- 
bon, called  a  sliver.  A  number — say  14 — of  these 
slivers  are  then  taken  to  another  drawing-ma- 
chine, with  steel  combs,  and  drawn  out  into  one. 
In  like  manner  some  twenty  of  these  slivers  are 
again  drawn  into  one.  The  first  sliver  from  the 
spreader  has  thus,  so  to  speak,  been  drawn  out 
280  times  its  original  length;  and  by  continuing 
this  doubling  and  drawing,  the  fibres  become  thor- 
oughly |)ar:illel  and  (Mpiali/.ed.  The  sliver  from 
the  last  drawing-frame  is  still  further  drawn  out, 
and  at  the  same  time  receives  a  slight  twist  in 
the  roving-frame.  Finally  the  bobbins  of  'rove' 
are  taken  to  the  spinning-frame,  and  spun  into 
yarn  upon  the  'throstle'  principle.  See  Si'iN'NiNU. 
.Just  as  in  the  ca.se  of  llax,  the  jute  tow  from 
the  heckling  process  is  also  spun  into  yarn,  in 
which  case  it  is  first  carded  by  means  of  a 
'breaker'  and  'finisher'  card,  and  then  drtnrn, 
rcvrd,  and  spun,  as  above  described. 

Tlie  larger  porticm  of  jute  fabrips  is  woven 
from  yarn  of  the  natural  color:  but  for  some 
purposes  it  is  bleaelied;  and  when  used  for  car- 
pets, it  is  dyed  various  colors.  It  bleaches  with 
difficulty,  biit  is  easily  dyed.  Jute  fabrics  are 
not  neai-ly  so  durable  as  fia\.  (he  jute  being  more 
brittle  and  more  easily  all'ected  l)y  water. 

Jute  has  been  manufactured  on  hand  looms 
by  the  natives  of  India  for  centuries.  They  made 
not  only  the  coarse  fabric  known  as  gunny,  but  a 
fine  material  which  they  used  for  clothing.  They 
also  have  made  a  coarse  paper,  by  beating  the 
fibre  into  pulp,  drying  it  in  sheets,  sizing  it  with 
rice  starch,  and  polishing  it  with  a  stone  or 
shell.  Since  1857  tlicre  have  been  a  large  num- 
ber of  jute-mills  fitted  up  with  modern  textile 
machinery,  and  driven  by  steam,  the  number  in 
1800  aggregating  ."iS. 

The  first" mention  of  the  word  jute  is  in  1700, 
in  the  manuscript  commercial  index  of  the  court 
of  directors  of  the  Fast  India  Company.  It  is 
the  Bengtil  name  used  by  the  natives  of  Cuttack 
and  Balasore.  where  the'first  European  manufac- 
tories were  established  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
ccnturv.  In  182!)  the  total  export  from  Calcutta 
was  20  tons,  value  £(10.  In  ls:j;5  it  had  increased 
sixteenf<dd.  and  about  1804-0.')  the  increased  de- 
mand caused  jute  cultivation  to  extend  to  other 
districts,  the  exportation  in  1870-80  reaching 
4.020.710  hundredweight.  In  1807-08  the  amount 
of  raw  jute  exported  was  1.5.000.000  hundred- 
weight, while  the  exports  of  jute  cloth  have  \n- 
creased  in  ten  years  from  37,000.000  to  307.- 
000,000  yards. 

JCTE  INDUSTBY  IN   INDU  * 


Yeae 

Millst 

Looms 

Spindles 

Employ^B 

1888-89            

26 
27 
27 
27 
27 
28 
29 
29 
32 
35 

7,819 
8.104 
8,204 
8,605 
8.976 
9.590 
10,048 
]0,.579 
12.784 
13,615 

'  1.52.657 
158,326 
164.245 
174.156 
181,179 
192,688 
201,217 
216.139 
258.154 
274.90T 

69.722 

1889-90 

1890-91         

60.630 
62.739 

66.3.33 

1892-93 

67,291 
69,179 

75,175 

189.5-96                

78.889 

1896-97 

1897-98 

92.269 
95,930 

•  Taken  from  the  Journal  of  tbe  Society  of  Arts  tor  1899. 
t  Including  one  hemp-mill. 

England.  Bombay,  and  America  originally  di- 
vided the  exports  of  jute,  and  up  to  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War  N„rth  America  took  the  largest 
share  of  the  gunnies.     (See  Gunny.)     Jute  and 
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gunnies  are  now  exported  from  Bengal  to  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Until  1870  the  entire  cotton  crop  of  the  United 
States  was  baled  in  gunny-cloth  imported  from 
Calcutta.  Gradually,  however,  an  increasing 
amount  of  jute  product  has  been  made  in  the 
United  States.  According  to  the  census  of  ISSO 
there  were  only  four  establishments  in  the  United 
States  making  a  s{jecialty  of  this  manufacture. 
In  1900  the  number  had  "increased  to  18.  They 
employed  on  the  average  450  hands,  and  the  value 
of  their  annual  product  was  .$5,383,787. 

The  kind,  quality,  and  cost  of  the  materials 
u.sed  in  jute  manufacture  in  the  United  States 
in  1900  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Pounds 

Cost 

61.603.929 

44.523.525 

670,600 

1,363.431 
584.328 
301,888 

$1,642,318 

Butts              

087,754 

48,434 

Hemp : 

83,303 

27,354 

."!3.834 

492.365 

Total 

109,049.701 

$3,015,362 

The  kind,  quantity,  and  value  of  the  produce  of 
jute  manufactures  for  the  same  year  is  given  be- 
low : 


1     Quantity 

Value 

Jute  .yarn pounds 

Twine do... 

Rope do... 

Burlaps square  yards 

Gunny  bagging do  ... 

Carpets  and  rugs do  ... 

Flax  or  liem[>  yarns. ...pounds 
Other  spun  or  woven  goods.... 

44,717.672 

90.000 

4.294,848 

4.361.635 

32.780.065 
2.953.658 
1,286,155 

$2,609,148 
6.300 
212.653 
236.129 
1.426.843 
357.568 
165.788 
364,821 

4,547 

Total 

$5,383,797 

JUTERBOG,  yij'ter-boG.  The  capital  of  a 
circle  in  Brandenburg.  Prussia,  27  miles  south  of 
Potsdam.  The  fcurteenth-century  Church  of 
Saint  Xicliolas.  the  Bfteenth-century  Rathaus.  the 
ancient  Abbot's  House,  the  Tetzel  Chapel,  and  the 
three  mediseval  *ity  gates  are  notable  features. 
There  are  textile  and  other  manufactures,  and 
there  is  also  a  considerable  trade  in  wool,  flax, 
and  wine.  Population,  in  1900,  7407.  Two  miles 
soutliwest  is  the  field  of  Dennewitz,  where  the 
Prussians  under  Biilow  defeated  the  French  under 
Ney  and  Oudinot,  September  6,  1813. 

JUTES,  juts.  A  Low  German  tribe,  closely 
associated  with  the  Angles  and  Saxons  in  the 
conquest  of  England  in  the  fifth  century  a.d. 
Their  name  suggests  that  of  the  northern  penin- 
sula of  Denmark,  and  it  is  customary  to  trace 
them  to  that  starting-point.  Morley  suggests. 
on  the  other  hand,  that  .Jutland  is  now  occupied 
by  Danes,  and  that  men  from  that  peninsula 
settling  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  England  in  the 
days  of  the  Angles  were  called  Danes,  not  Jutes. 
Moreover,  towns  in  the  Danish  settlements  have 
the  ending  'by,'  as  Grimsby.  Fotherby.  Ashby, 
etc. ;  but  in  the  Jute  region  of  Kent.  Hampshire, 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight  there  is  not  a  place  that 
has  a  name  ending  in  'by.' 

Bede  divides  the  Teutonic  conquerors  of  Eng- 
land into  Angles.  Jutes,  and  Saxons,  'jut  Pro- 
copius  in  the  sixth  century  uses  the  terms  Angles, 
Saxons,  and  Frisians.  Study  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  invaders  of  the  south  of  England, 


and  those  of  the  seaboard  of  the  Scottish  low- 
lands, the  Jutes  and  Frisians,  were  tlie  same 
people. 

It  is  only  a  short  step  from  Frisians  to  For- 
morians  or  Pomorians,  and  the  .Jutes  are  identi- 
fied with  the  Teutonic  rovers  who  from  the  coast 
of  the  Baltic  pushed  their  conquests  to  the  Shet- 
lands,  Orkneys,  and  Hebrides,  landing  finally  on 
the  Irish  coast. 

In  recent  years  the  name  of  Jute  has  come  into 
prominence  through  studies  of  subracial  types 
persisting  in  the  actual  populations  of  Europe, 
although  historians  had  well-nigh  lost  sight  of 
them  as  distinguished  from  their  Angle  and 
Saxon  kindred.  Following  traditions  there  have 
been  found  around  Canterlniry  in  Kent,  as  well 
as  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  in  South  Hants  op- 
posite, men  and  women  with  peculiarities  in 
physiognomy  which  are  thought  to  be  due  to  the 
Jutish  blood.  Special  marks  of  the  Jutish  fea- 
tures consist  in  the  form  of  the  nose  and  mouth. 
Tlie  end  of  the  nose  is  rounded  off  sharply,  and 
the  septum  descends  considerably  below  the  line 
of  the  nostrils.  The  lov.er  lip,  more  particularly, 
is  thick  and  deep.  The  .Jutisli  profile  has  a  strong 
resemblance  to  that  sculptured  in  the  Assyrian 
marbles.  The  population  in  Friesland  was  not 
homogeneous  in  early  times,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  .Jutes  may  have  migrated  to  South  Eng- 
land in  separate  bodies,  at  first,  like  their  neigh- 
bors, the  Angles.  If  so,  these  separate  intru- 
sions would  go  far  to  account  for  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  peculiarities  of  this  people  in  Eng- 
land. 

JUT'LAND  (Dan.  Jylland).  A  peninsula  of 
Europe,  having  the  North  Sea  on  the  west,  the 
Skagerrak  on  the  north,  and  the  Cattegat  and 
Baltic  Sea  on  the  east.  It  begins  at  the  River 
Eider,  and  terminates  in  the  narrow,  sandy  point 
called  Shagen  or  the  Skaw  (Map:  Denmark, 
C  2).  It  is  divided  into  South  .Jutland  or 
Schleswig,  now  a  part  of  Prussia,  and  Xorth  .Jut- 
land, to  which  the  name  of  Jutland  is  particu- 
larly applied,  and  which  forms  the  continental 
portion  of  Denmark.  Xorth  .Jutland  has  a  maxi- 
mum extension  from  north  to  south  of  ISO  miles, 
and  from  east  to  west  of  105  miles.  With  the  ad- 
jacent small  islands  it  has  an  area  of  974G  square 
miles,  and  had  in  1901  a  population  of  1,061.904. 
The  surface  is  generally  low.  the  highest  point, 
which  is  also  the  highest  in  Denmark,  being  564 
feet  above  sea-level.  It  is  part  of  a  ridge  of 
hills  running  along  the  centre  of  the  peninsula 
from  south  to  north.  The  v.estern  coast  ia 
a  continuous  sandy  beach,  behind  wliich  are 
a  few  low  lagoons,  and  outside  of  which  are 
dangerous  bars.  The  landscape  among  these 
dunes  and  heaths  is  dreary  and  monotonous,  and 
tl'.e  temperament  of  tlie  people  is  dull  and  7nel- 
ancholic.  During  the  last  few  decades,  however, 
forests  have  been  planted  east  of  the  dunes, 
and  the  heath-lands  are  thus  slowly  being  re- 
claimed for  agriculture.  There  are  many  bays 
and  fiords  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  the  peninsula 
is  traversed  by  numerous  streams.  Cattle-rais- 
ing and  dairying  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the 
people,  and  oats,  barley,  and  rye  are  raised  in 
considerable  quantities.  There  is  a  railway  line 
running  through  the  whole  length  of  the  penin- 
sula, with  a  number  of  east  and  west  branches. 
It  is  connected  with  the  Schleswig  railway  sys- 
tem. .Jutland  is  said  to  have  been  inhabited  in 
the  earliest  times  by  the  Cimbri   (q.v.),  and  was 
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known  to  the  ancients  as  the  Cimbric  Peninsula 
or  Cliersonosus.     See  JvTES. 

JUTUK'NA,  FoiNT.\iN  OF.  A  celebrated 
spring  iin  tlie  Palatine  Hill  at  Rome,  named  after 
a  nyiiiph  cf  the  water,  beloved  by  Jupiter.  The 
overdow  of  the  scries  of  subterranean  springs  of 
whioli  the  fountain  consists  formed  tlie  Lacus 
Curtius,  famed  for  the  appearance  of  the  Dios- 
curi to  annovnice  the  victory  of  Lake  Kegillus. 
The  springs  are  now  covered  by  debris,  but  still 
flow  and  discharge  into  the  Cloaca  Maxima. 

JU'VENAL,  DECI.MU.S  Junius  Juve.nalis.  A 
Roman  satirist,  born  at  the  Volscian  town  of 
Aquinum.  The  year  of  his  birth  is  unknown;  but 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  lie  was  a  boy  in 
the  reign  of  Xero  (a.d.  .54-08)  :  that  he  was  come 
to  man's  estate,  and  was  practicing  declamation  in 
the  time  of  Domitian  (a.d.  81-96)  ;  and  that  he 
lived  almost  or  entirely  through  the  reign  of  Ha- 
drian (a.d.  117-138).  lie  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a 
competence.  He  practiced  at  Rome  as  an  advocate ; 
and  there  arc  some  reasons  for  supposing  that  he 
visited  Egypt.  Among  his  friends  were  JIartial 
and  Statins,  and  pcrliaps  Q\iintilian.  Little  is 
known  of  his  personal  history.  An  inscription 
has  been  found  at  Aquinum,  his  birthplace,  which 
mentions  a  .Ttmins  .Tuvenalis  as  an  e.x-tribune  in 
the  army,  and  a  chief  officer  of  the  town:  but  it 
is  not  certain  whether  this  refers  to  Juvenal  him- 
self or  to  a  near  relative.  His  fame  rests 
on  his  sixteen  satires,  still  surviving,  which 
occupy  the  very  first  rank  in  satirical  literature, 
and  are  of  the  greatest  value  as  pictures  of 
the  Roman  life  of  the  Kmpire.  Juvenal  and 
Horace  respectively  represent  the  two  schools 
into  which  satire  has  always  been  divided ;  and 
from  one  <ir  other  of  them  every  classical  satirist 
of  modern  Europe  derives  his  descent.  As  Horace 
is  the  satirist  of  ridicule,  so  .Juvenal  is  the  sat- 
irist of  indigiuition.  Juvenal  is  not  a  man  of  the 
v.orid  so  nuich  as  a  reformer,  and  he  plays  in 
Roman  literature  a  part  corresponding  to  that 
of  the  prophets  under  the  .Jewish  dispensation. 
He  uses  satire  not  as  a  branch  of  comedy,  which 
it  was  to  Horace,  but  as  an  engine  for  attacking 
the  brutalities  of  tyrannv,  the  corruptions  of  life 
and  ta-ite,  the  crimes,  tlie  follies,  and  the  frenzies 
of  a  degenerate  state  of  society.  He  has  great 
humor  of  a  scornful,  austere,  but  singularly  pun- 
gent kind,  and  many  noble  Mashes  of  a  high  moral 
poetry.  Tlie  old  Konian  genius — as  distinct  from 
ihei  more  cosmopolitan  kind  of  talent  formed  by 
Greek  culture — is  distinctly  disccrnilile  in  .Tu- 
venal.  He  is  as  national  as  the  English  Hogarth, 
who  perhaps  gives  a  better  image  of  his  kind  and 
character  of  faculty  than  any  other  English 
humorist  or  moralist.  .Juvenal  has  been  better 
transbitcd  in  English  literature  than  almost  any 
other  of  the  ancients.  Drjdcn  translated  five  of 
his  satires.  Dr.  .Johnson  imitated  two  of  the 
most  famous  in  his  /jOHrfoii  and  Vanity  of  TJumnn 
'Wishes :  and  the  version  of  the  whole  of  tlieni  by 
Gilford  is  full  of  power  and  character.  A  fine 
edition  of  the  f^niirca  with  an  exhaustive  com- 
mentary is  that  of  .T.  E.  B.  Mayor  (2  vols..  Lon- 
don. 1880).  For  the  text  alone  see  the  edition 
of  .Jahn  (T^eipzig,  Teubner,  1S9.3).  The  licst 
working  editions  with  English  notes  are  those 
of  Pearson  and  Strong  (Oxford.  1802).  and  Duff 
(Cambridge.  1808).  For  the  life  of  .hnenal  and 
criticism  of  his  works,  see:  Diirr,  Dns  Lebrn 
Juvcnnlx  (L'lm.  18S8)  :  Ribbeck.  Dpi-  rrhtr  vnd 
der  uncchte  Juvenal   (Berlin,  1865)  ;  Nettleship, 


Lectures  and  Essai/s   (2d  series,  Oxford,  1895)  ; 

JIartlia,  Les  moralishs  ro7nains    (Paris,  1865); 

Boissier,   La   Ueligiun   romaine,   vol.    ii.  (Paris, 

1884)  ;  and  L'opposition  sous  les  Cesars  (Paris, 
1892). 

JU'VENAOilA  (Lat.  ncu.  pi  of  juvenalis, 
youtliful).  Private  scenic  games,  established  at 
Rome  by  Nero  in  A.D.  59  to  celebrate  his  reach- 
ing the  iiianly  age.  The  actors  were  distin- 
guislied  amateurs,  and  Isero  himself  :ippcarcd 
uiiiiiasked  ;is  an  actor.  The  games  held  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  at  the  Palatine  were  also 
called  Juvenalia  under  the  later  emperors. 

JUVEN'CUS,  Gau'.s  Vettius  Aquili.nu.s,  or 
Aqliliu.s  (C.290-C.331 ).  An  early  Christian 
poet,  probably  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  and  a  Span- 
ish presbyter.  His  only  extant  authentic  writing 
is  the  Historia  Eran(icUca:  \'ersus  dc  Quatuor 
Evanrjeliis.  written  in  hexameters  about  330.  The 
version  follows  chielly  ^Matthew  and  seems  to 
have  been  made  from  the  Itala  for  tlie  greater, 
part,  ihougli  there  are  occasional  signs  of  the 
use  of  tlie  Greek  original.  The  style  is  pure  and 
the  prosody  almost  classic.  Vergil,  Ovid,  Lucan, 
and  Lucretius  are  imitated.  The  best  edition 
is  Jlarold's  (1886).  The  poems  De  Laudibus 
Domini  and  Triumphus  Christi  are  certainly  not 
by  this  .Juvencus:  and  the  Liber  in  Gencsin  is  of 
more  than  ilnubtful  autlienticity.  Consult  Jlani- 
tius,  (Irschiclilr  der  ehristlieh-lateinisehen  Poesie 
(Stuttgart,   1801). 

JUVENILE  FORMS.  Plants  which  exhibit 
forms  in  early  yoiitli  supposed  to  be  similar  to 
adult  forms  in  the  ])lanl's  ancestry.  For  example, 
the  leaves  which  follow  the  cotyledons  in  many 
plants,  such  as  the  barberry-,  the  locust,  and  the 
acacia,  are  radically  difTercnt  from  the  leaves 
which  appear  later,"  and  it  is  believed  by  many 


SEEDLING  PLA.NT  OF  VICTORIA  KEGIA. 

Showing  juvenUe  leaves. 

that  they  represent  a  phylogenetically  early  type 
of  leaf.  Recent  experiments  have  made  it  very 
likely  that  the  round  basal  leaves  of  Campanula 
are  juvenile  leaves,  and  it  has  been  shown  that 
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\Tirious  stimuli  are  able  to  cause  their  produc- 
tion at  any  time  in  the  plant's  life  histoiy.  (See 
Leaf.)  It  is  possible  that  the  so-called  juvenile 
forms  are  not  hercditarv  only,  but  are  the  pro- 
ducts of  external  stimuli  active  in  the  plant's 
ontogeny. 


BEEDLISG  PLANT  OF  ACACIA. 

Showing  juvenile  (and  supposedly  ancestral)  basal 
leaves.  The  leaf-like  structures  above  are  stems  (phyl- 
lode»). 

JUVENILE  OFFENDERS.  A  term  applied 
to  those  violators  of  the  criminal  code  who  have 
not  yet  reached  the  age  of  full  responsibility. 
There  is  no  general  agreement  as  to  the  upper  age 
limit,  but  recent  legislation  in  the  United  States 
tends  to  fix  this  at  sixteen. 

Until  very  recently  no  special  provision  was 
made  for  juvenile  offenders  apart  from  older 
criminals  except  that  there  has  long  existed  a 
tendency  toward  leniency  in  punishing  them.  The 
humanitarian  movement  of  the  last  century  led 
to  great  interest  in  the  welfare  of  children.  It 
was  felt  that  they  were  in  the  formative  period 
and  should  be  trained  rather  than  punished. 
This  belief  has  to-day  become  general,  and  all 
efforts  are  directed  toward  making  useful  men  and 
women  out  of  juvenile  offenders.  It  is  not 
claimed  that  there  will  be  success  in  every  case, 
for  while  the  existence  of  the  moral  imbecile  is 
admitted,  and  therefore  some  of  the  juvenile 
delinquents  are  not  susceptible  to  reform,  yet 
the  vastly  greater  number  who  have  been  de- 
])raved  by  a  vicious  environment  may,  it  is  rec- 
ognized, be  morallv  improved  by  proper  methods. 
An  examination  of  the  juvenile  offenders  in  Eng- 
Lnnd  revealed  that,  as  compared  with  normal  chil- 
dren in  average  homes,  they  were  under-developed, 
physically  and  menially,  and  a  much  larger  per- 
centage were  orphans  or  half  orphans.  The  same 
is  doubtless  true  elsewhere.  Juvenile  delinquency 
has  seemingly  been  on  the  increase,  and  this  has 
caused  a  growing  interest  in  the  problem.  The 
early  institutions  for  juvenile  offenders  were 
modeled  after  those  for  adults.  With  the  found- 
ing of  the  'Raulies  Haus'  at  Hamburg  in  18."53, 
and  the  Colonie  Agricole  at  ilettray,  France,  in 


1839,  which  introduced  the  cottage  plan  and  man- 
ual training,  a  new  system  was  born.  This  sys- 
tem has  found  its  greatest  development  in  the 
United  States. 

The  first  special  institutions,  the  House  of 
liefuge.  New  York,  1824,  and  Philadelphia,  1828, 
were  under  private  management,  but  received 
subsidies  from  the  cities.  The  earlier  institutions 
were  generally  located  in  the  cities  and  supported 
by  them.     Later  schools  are  under  public  control. 

The  principle  underlying  the  most  advanced 
treatment  of  juvenile  offenders  is  that  bad  en- 
vironment rather  than  innate  tendencies  is  respon- 
sible for  their  delinquency.  The  remedy  is  to 
change  the  environment  or  to  train  the  child  to 
obedience  and  respect  for  law  and  order  in  an 
institution,  then  place  him  in  a  good  environ- 
ment. The  child  for  whom  institutional  treat- 
ment does  not  seem  necessary  is  not  merely  ad- 
monished and  sent  home,  but  is  put  in  the  care  of 
a  prohntion  officer,  who  undertakes  to  supervise 
the  child.  The  heme  is  visited;  school  attend- 
ance is  assured;  a  position  is  found;  work  with 
residence  away  from  home  is  pl'ocured;  board  is 
paid  out  of  public  or  private  funds,  as  may  seem 
best.  The  child  must  report  to  the  officer,  and 
the  attempt  is  made  to  make  him  feel  that  the 
officer  is  a  friend.  If  the  conduct  is  not  satisfac- 
tory the  child  may  be  brought  again  to  the  court 
to  be  sent  to  a  reform  school.  The  probation  of- 
ficers may  be  volunteers  or  may  be  paid  from 
private  or  public  funds.  The  boarding  out  of 
juvenile  offenders  has  been  successfully  carried 
on  in  several  States,  particularly  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  JIassachusetts.  It  has  been  possible  to 
find  many  free  homes  for  these  children.  JIany 
of  the  institutions  place  out  numbers  of  the  chil- 
dren sent  to  them.  To  secure  the  best  results,  the 
system  requires  care  in  selecting  proper  homes 
and  constant  supervision. 

For  those  who  must  be  sent  to  institutions 
there  now  exist,  in  addition  to  the  older  type. 
State  institutions  known  as  reform  or  industrial 
schools,  ^[ost  of  these  are  in  country  districts. 
They  are  built  generally  upon  the  cottage  sys- 
tem. Tlie  children  live  in  groups  in  cottages  in- 
stead of  in  masses  in  one  large  building.  This 
enables  a  better  classification  to  be  carried  into 
effect.  It  is  thought  to  have  a  better  influence  on 
the  children,  since  it  is  more  home-like.  In  all 
the  reform  schools  great  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
manual  training,  and  it  has  happened  more  than 
once  that  these  were  the  best  equipped  schools 
in  the  States  in  which  they  were  situated.  With 
the  transfer  to  the  country,  barred  windows  and 
heavily  bolted  doors  have  disappeared.  The  cot- 
tage system  is  very  expensive  if  carried  out  in 
the  city.  Even  city  institutions  are  now  being 
removed  into  the  country. 

Another  important  change  is  the  doing  away 
with  fixed  sentences.  Xo  one  can  tell  how  long 
a  course  of  training  a  given  child  will  require. 
Commitment  for  short  periods  of  days  or  weeks 
is  useless.  The  tendency  now  is  to  commit  the 
child  until  majority,  the  coiirt  retaining  power  to 
discharge  at  any  time,  but  the  question  of  dis- 
charge being  generally  left  to.  the  institution. 
Even  after  discharge  the  child  is  watched  over  by 
probation  or  parole  officers.  This  indeterminate 
sentence  is  a  powerful  stinuilus  to  the  child  to 
behave  well,  and  thus  discipline  in  large  measure 
takes  care  of  itself.  Corporal  punishment  is 
generally  abandoned  in  the  better  schools.     There 
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were  in  1901  Go  refoniiatoiios  in  the  United 
btates  for  juveniles,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  19,410.  Since  their  establishment  210,000 
children  have   been  taught  by  them. 

The  latest  development  in  the  treatment  of  the 
juvenile  otTender  is  the  introduction  of  special 
■juvenile  courts.'  The  average  police  court  with 
its  crowd  of  loafers  has  long  been  considered 
anythifig  but  elevating  in  its  tone.  In  the  great 
volume  of  work  the  magistrate  could  not,  if  he 
would,  give  proper  attention  to  children's  cases. 
Massachusetts  led  the  way  by  having  juvenile 
cases  heard  apart  from  others.  Careful  investiga- 
tions were  also  made  in  advance,  that  the  judge 
might  know  the  family  history  and  environment 
of  the  child.  Jul}'  1,  1899,  a  special  court  was 
opened  at  Chicago  before  which  are  now  tried  all 
cases  of  dependent,  neglected,  and  delinquent  chil- 
dren of  the  county.  One  judge  of  the  Circuit 
Court  has  charge.  He  is  given  wide  option  in 
disposing  of  the  children.  Private  individuals 
and  associations  actively  cooperate  to  secure  the 
best  results.  Similar  courts  have  since  been  es- 
tablished in  Saint  Louis,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
and  other  cities.  The  probation  system  is  also 
spreading  into  smaller  communities  where  special 
courts  are  not  needed.  Illinois,  Pennsylvania, 
and  other  States  now  forbid  the  commitment  of 
any  child  under  twelve  years  of  age  to  any  jail 
or  its  detention  in  police  stations. 

The  progress  of  the  last  half-century  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows;  (1)  The  idea  of  crime  is_ 
set  aside.  The  child  is  not  a  criminal.  (2)  The 
treatment  should  be  educational,  not  punitive. 
A  further  step  has  been  taken.  It  is  recognized 
that  prevention  is  easier  tlian  reformation.  Ira- 
proved  sanitation,  housing  refonn,  compulsory 
school  attendance,  with  tniant  schools  for  those 
who  do  not  attend  regularl.y.  the  development  of 
home  life,  and  similar  measures  occupy  prominent 
places  in  the  thoughts  of  all  who  ai'e  interested 
in  juvenile  oflfenders. 


BliJLlOGBAPiiY.  Morrison,  Juvenile  Offenders 
(New  York,  1H97)  ;  Henderson,  Ucpendcnts,  De- 
fectives, Delinquents  (Boston,  1901)  ;  Folks,  Core 
of  Dependent ,  \ eylectcd,  and  Delinquent  Children 
(New  York,  1901);  The  lieformatory  System  of 
the    United    States     (Washington,    1901).      See 

KEFOHilATOHIKS  ;    PeXOI.Oi.V. 

JUVENILE    REFORMATION.      See   Jl\-e- 

XILE  OlIENDEItS  ;    PE.NOUMiY. 

JUVEN'TAS  (Lat.,  youth).  The  goddess  of 
youth  in  Konum  mythology,  whose  shrine  was  in 
the  eclla  of  Jliner\a  in  the  Temple  of  .Jupiter,  on 
the  Capitol.  When  a  Konum  youth  became  of  age 
he  brought  an  offering  to  .lupiter  on  the  Capital 
and  paid  a  small  tax  to  .Juventas.  Later  (c,218 
B.C.)  the  Greek  Hebe  was  introduced  to  Home 
under  this  name,  and  it  was  to  her  that  the 
Temple  of  .Juventas,  near  the  Circus  Jla.\imu8, 
was  dedicated    (n.c.   191). 

JUX'ON,  William  (1.582-1003).  An  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  Lord  High  Treasurer 
of  England.  He  was  born  at  Chichester;  was 
educated  at  Saint  .John's  College,  Oxford ;  and 
became  vicar  at  Saint  (iiles's,  Oxford,  in  1009, 
and  rector  of  Somerton  in  1014.  In  1021  he  be- 
came president  of  Saint  .John's  College,  anil  in 
1020  vice-chancellor.  In  1028  he  was  made  Dean 
of  Worcester;  in  1033  Bishop  of  Hereford  and  of 
London;  and  in  1035  Lord  High  Treasurer.  He 
was  patronized  by  Archbishop  Laud,  in  wJiose 
views  and  policies  he  generally  shared,  without 
loss  of  popularit}'.  In  the  Civil  War  he  ad- 
hered to  Charles  I.,  and  was  his  constant  and 
valued  adviser.  He  attended  the  King  at  his 
trial  and  execution ;  was  deprived  of  his  bishop- 
ric after  the  death  of  Charles;  and  was  im- 
prisoned for  refusing  to  reveal  what  the  Iving 
had  intrusted  to  him.  After  the  Restoration  in 
1000  he  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Juxon  was  prominent  in  the  restoration  of  Saint 
Paul's. 
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KThe  eleventh  letter  in  the  English 
alphabet.  Its  form  is  derived  from 
the  Phffinician  ^,  and  the  early 
Greek  K,  from  which  latter  there 
has  been  little  variation.  It  was 
called  in  Phcenician  kaph,  from  a 
(supposed  resemblance  to  the  hollow  of  a  hand. 
Tliis  name  came  into  Greek  as  kappa.  K  was 
very  little  used  in  Latin,  its  place  being  sup- 
jjlied  by  C  (q.v.),  which  had  the  same  sound  as 
K.  Accordingly,  in  the  languages  derived  from 
Latin  c  was  used  to  represent  the  hard  /c-sound, 
but  in  those  languages  which  came  under  Greek 
influence  the  k  was  retained.     See  under  C. 

Phonetic  Chabacter.  English  k  is  a  voice- 
less half-guttural  explosive  made  by  a,  closure 
part  way  between  the  back  of  the  tongue  and 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  or  between  the  hard  and 
soft  palate,  tending  rather  toward  the  front 
than  the  back  of  the  mouth  in  present  English 
pronunciation.  Its  sound  is  to  a  great  e.xtent  ex- 
pressed in  modern  English  spelling  by  c,  and  fre- 
quently also  by  ck.  ch,  q.  At  present  k  is  silent 
initially  before  »i,  as  knight,  knock.  As  to  origin, 
initial  English  k  comes  from  loan-words  from 
the  Greek  or  other  non-Latin  sources,  as  kinetic, 
khedive,  kangaroo.  After  the  Xorman  Conquest 
the  phonetic  value  of  c  was  uncertain,  as  the 
Xorman  element  brought  in  the  .s-sound  of  c. 
This  gave  rise  to  the  use  of  7i-  for  the  hard  sound 
of  c,  particularly  before  e  and  i.  where  the  value 
of  c  was  the  least  settled.  Owing  to  historical 
sun'ivals.  k  is  frequently  found  also  in  words 
of  Scandinavian,  Dutch,  or  Xorthem  English 
origin,  as  ke(i.  kilt,  kirk,  kipper. 

As  A  Syiibol.  In  chemistry  K  =  potassium 
ikaiium).  K  stands  for  knight:  K.B.,  Knight 
of  the  Bath  ;  K.G.,  Knight  of  the  Garter. 

KA,  ka.  According  to  the  belief  of  the  an- 
cient Egj'ptians.  the  immortal  part  of  man  con- 
si.sted  of  at  least  two  parts — the  ba,  which  broad- 
ly speaking  represented  the  vital  principle,  and 
the  ka.  The  latter  was  a  sort  of  spiritual  double 
of  the  individual ;  it  was  bom  with  him,  was 
his  inseparable  companion  and  protecting  genius 
during  life,  and  after  death  dwelt  in  the  tomb 
with  his  body,  which  it  could  at  times  enter  and 
reanimate.  The  body  had  therefore  to  be  pre- 
served, so  that  the  ka  might  take  possession  of 
it  at  will.  As  the  ka.  while  dwelling  in  the 
tomb,  was  supposed  t<i  feel  bodily  needs,  it  was 
necessarv  to  provide  offerings  of  food  and  drink 
for  its  sustenance,  and  such  hoiisehold  effects 
and   other   appliances   as    its    comfort    required. 
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Neither  god  nor  man  could  be  conceived  as  exist- 
ing without  his  ka,  and  when  the  birth  of  kings 
is  represented  on  the  monuments  the  ka  is  depict- 
ed as  a  new-bom  babe.  Each  Egyptian  king  had 
for  his  ka  a  sacred  name,  which  was  included  in 
his  titulary.  Consult:  Wiedemann,  The  Ancient 
Egyptian  Doctrine  of  Immortality  (trans.,  Lon- 
don, 1895)  :  id.,  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Egyp- 
tians (trans.,  Xew  York,  1897)  ;  Erman,  Life  in 
Ancient  Egypt  (London,  1894).  See  also  Egtpt, 
paragraph  on  Ancient  Religion. 

KAABA,  ka'ba  (Ar.  ka'bah,  square  hou.se  or 
chamber).  The  cube-shaped  stone  building  in  the 
centre  of  the  mosque  of  ilecca,  dating  from  pre- 
Islamic  times  and  taken  over  by  Jlohammed  into 
the  new  faith.  It  seems  probable  that  the  name 
originally  designated  the  square  stele  represent- 
ing the  god  Hobal,  who  was  worshiped  there. 
According  to  Epiphanius  the  name  of  the  virgin 
mother  of  the  god  Dusares  at  Petra  was  Xaa^ov, 
and  at  Tabala,  in  Yemen,  the  name  originally 
designated  the  white  flint  stone  with  a  crown 
sculptured  on  it  which  gave  its  name  to  the 
sanctuary  ( Yemenite  Kaaba ) .  The  Kaaba  has  the 
shape  of  an  irregular  cube  about  40  feet  long,  33 
feet  wide.  50  feet  high.  Its  corners  are  oriented. 
In  the  northeast  corner,  about  five  feet  from  the 
ground,  is  set  the  famous  Black  Stone  which  gives 
the  Kaaba  its  sanctity.  This  stone,  probably  o£ 
meteoric  origin,  is  an  irregular  oval  about  seven 
inches  in  diameter,  composed  of  a  number  of 
broken  pieces  kept  together  by  cement.  It  is 
held  in  extreme  veneration  by  Mohammedans, 
and  is  touched  and  kissed  by  them  in  the  seven 
circuits  made  around  the  building  during  the 
ceremonies  connected  with  the  Hajj  (q.v.).  In 
the  southeast  comer  a  stone  of  lighter  color  is 
also  set,  but  this  is  not  venerated  as  the  Black 
Stone.  Not  far  from  the  latter,  six  or  seven 
feet  above  the  ground,  in  the  north  side  of  the 
building,  is  the  only  entrance  to  the  Kaaba, 
which  is  reached  by  movable  staircases,  one  for 
men  and  the  other  for  women.  The  present  very 
ornate  ones  were  the  gift  of  a  pious  Indian  Mos- 
lem. This  door  is  opened  three  times  a  year — 
once  for  men.  a  second  time  for  women,  and  a 
third  time  to  permit  the  inside  to  be  cleaned. 
On  the  northwest  side  is  a  semicircular  space 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  called  al-TIiir  or  al-TJntim. 
Inside  the  Kaaba  there  was  originally  a  dry 
well,  above  which  was  the  square  statue  of  the 
god.  There  is  also  said  to  have  been  a  dove  made 
of  aloe  wood.    To  judge  from  the  account  of  the 
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Persian  traveler  Nasiri  Kliusra,  in  1035,  the 
inliiior  was  onue  highly  ornamented  with  gold, 
silver,  and  costly  marbles.  There  remain  today 
the  heauliful  pavement  of  massive  marble,  the 
Arabic  inscriptions  which  run  along  the  walls, 
and  the  lamps  of  massive  gold  suspended  from 
the  ceiling.  Though  changes  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time,  the  building  is  substantially 
what  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  Pro])het.  The 
Hat  roof  dates  from  his  time.  When  -Mecca  was 
besieged  by  the  Ommiads,  fire  almost  destroyed 
the  building,  and  it  was  restored  to  its  original 
form  by  llajjaj.  In  1611  the  walls  threatened 
to  fall  in.  and  a  girdle  of  gilded  copper  was  put 
around  tliem.  In  ItiiiO  one  of  the  many  Hoods 
which  from  time  to  time  devastate  the  valley  in 
which  the  Kaaba  stands  greatly  injured  the 
building,  and  tlie  whole  was  rebuilt,  but  with 
the  original  stones.  The  first  caliplis  covered 
the  building  witli  costly  Eg^-ptian  hangings,  then 
with  red.  yellow,  green,  or  white  silk.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  century  the  Caliph  was 
accustomed  to  send  three  new  coverings  a  year. 
Up  to  1.510  the  Sultan  of  Kgj'pt  sent  such  a 
covering  when  he  ascended  the  throne.  Since 
the  Osmanli  rule  the  cover  is  made  of  thick 
black  brocade,  and  is  sent  every  year  from  Cairo 
at  the  same  time  as  the  mahmal,  or  covered 
litter,  the  emblem  of  royalty.'  The  cover  has 
a  golden  legend,  made  up  of  extracts  from  the 
Koran,  cndjroidercd  around  its  whole  surface  .33 
feet  from  the  bottom.  A  special  foundation  pro- 
vides the  money  for  this  purpose,  and  the  cere- 
mony of  sending  it  out  is  connected  with  much 
pomp. 

The  Kaaba  stands  within  a  space  called  the 
Jlosque,  or  the  Haram  (Holy  Place).  This 
was  originally  quite  small,  the  houses  of  the 
city  reaching"  riglit  up  to  it.  This  space  was 
enlarged  by  successive  caliphs;  Al-Mahdi  (777- 
781)  built  colonnades  all  around  the  mosque  and 
covered  tlicm  witli  teakwood.  In  course  of  time 
seven  minarets  were  added  for  the  muezzins, 
and  the  space  immediately  around  the  Kaaba 
was  surrounded  by  posts  through  which  plaited 
cords  were  run  and  on  which  lamps  were  hung. 
The  mosque  was  rebuilt  by  Sultan  Scliin  II. 
(1500-74),  and  small  cupolas  were  placed  over 
the  stoas  in  the  colonnades.  This  mosque,  which 
is  very  much  more  imposing  tlian  the  simple 
arrangement  at  Mohammed's  time  is  uneqiuil  in 
the  length  of  its  sides  and  the  angles  of  its 
corners.  The  floor  sinks  from  east,  north,  and 
south  to  the  middle ;  seven  causeways  run  out 
from  the  inner  circle  of  the  Kaaba  to  the  colon- 
nades. Part  of  the  space  and  the  flooring  of 
the  colonnades  are  of  marble.  There  is  a  build- 
ing containing  the  sacred  well,  Zcmzem,  the  only 
well  in  Mecca.  Northwest  of  this  and  opposite 
the  entrance  of  the  Kaaba  is  the  Mnkiim  Ibra- 
him, a  holy  stone  of  heathen  times,  originally 
kept  in  the  Kaaba.  then  in  a  stone  receptacle 
under  the  Kaaba.  and  now  in  a  box  imder  the 
cupola  of  the  building.  It  is  used  by  the  Imam 
(leader  in  prayer)  of  the  Shafiites.  Other 
makfims  were  introduced  during  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. The  minibar  (pulpit)  was  introduced 
under  the  Ommiad  caliidis;  the  present  one 
was  the  gift  of  Sultan  Solyman  IT.  (1540). 

Many  legends  in  regard  to  the  origin  and 
historv  of  the  Kaaba  and  the  Black  Stone  arc 
iurrcnt  among  the  Moslems.  Mohammed  him- 
self (Koran,  sura  xsii.  119)  connected  the  build- 


ing of  the  first  structure  with  the  patriarch 
Abraham.  Other  legends  refer  this  building  to 
Adam,  who  is  said  to  have  fashioned  it  after 
its  prototype  in  heaven.  The  Black  Stone  is 
said  to  have  originally  been  white,  but  to  have 
turned  black,  either  through  the  sins  of  men 
or  the  millions  of  kisses  which  have  been  im- 
printed ui)on  it.  Consult:  Snouckllurgronje, 
.\hkl;a  (The  Hague,  1888-8<1)  ;  W  iistcnfcld,  Uie 
VhrunikcH  dcr  ktadt  Mcklai  (Leijizlg,  1801); 
Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Arabia  (London,  182'J)  ; 
Burton,  Personal  Narrative  of  a  I'ilyriinaye  to 
El-lledinah  and  Mecca  (London,  1855)  ;  Salih 
Soubhi,  I'blerinage  a  la  Mecque  et  a  Mtdine 
(Cairo,  1894);  W'ellhausen,  Skizscn  und  Vorar- 
beitrii,  iii.    (2d  ed..   Berlin,   1897). 

KAAB  IBN  ZUHAIR,  kiib  ib'n  zoo'hiir  (Ar. 
Ka'b).  An  Arabian  poet  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, a  contemporary  of  Mohannned.  His  father, 
Zuliair  ibn  Abi  Sulma  liabia  al-.Muzani,  was 
al^.0  a  poet  and  author  of  one  of  flic  seven  jioems 
of  the  Muallakat,  'he  great  collection  of  pre- 
Islamic  Arabic  poetry.  All  the  other  members 
of  Kaab's  family  (the  JIuzainah)  liecame  con- 
verts to  Islam,  and  when  his  brother  Bujair 
adopted  the  new  faith.  Kaab  indited  a  bitter 
and  sarcastic  poem  which  came  to  the  notice  of 
the  Prophet,  and  Kaab  was  outlawed.  By  means 
of  a  clever  stratagem,  however,  he  gained  access 
to  Mohammed  and  recited  a  famous  eulogy, 
called,  from  the  first  two  words.  Banal  Sii'ud 
(SuTul — a  woman's  name — fled).  Mohammed 
was  pleased  and  gave  the  poet  his  own  mantle. 
Kaab  is  reported  to  have  died  soon  after.  The 
two  poems  referred  to  are  translated  by  Brockel- 
mann  in  his  (popular)  flcsrhirhlc  drr  urabischen 
Litteratur,  pp.  52.  53  (I^ipzig.  1901);  the  sec- 
ond also  bv  Gabrieli.  Alliudntiin  (Florence. 
1901).  The'  best  editions  of  the  Hihial  StCild 
are  those  of  I.  Guidi  (Leipzig.  1871-74)  and 
Xiildeke,  in  his  Delecfns  \'cterum  CarmintiM 
Arabicornm    (Berlin,   1890). 

KAALUND,  kii'lfTon,  Hans  Viliielm  (1818- 
85).  -\  Danish  poet,  born  at  Copenhagen.  He 
studied  sculpture  and  painting,  but  the  enthusi- 
asm with  which  his  verses  were  received  on  the 
return  of  Thorwaldsen  (1838)  decided  him  to 
take  up  literature  as  a  profession.  His  poems, 
Kong  Haldan  den  Stcerke  (1840).  and  Valkjirirn 
G'dndul  (1842),  were  successful  but  not  profit- 
able, and  the  same  was  true  of  his  other  works 
until  the  publication  of  Et  Foraar  (1858),  a 
collection  of  his  best  old  anil  new  poems.  In 
1875  his  drama  Fiilria  appeared,  and  in  1877 
another  collection  of  poetry.  En  Eftervaar.  A 
posthumous  volume  of  verse  was  printeil  in 
1885.  Besides  these,  he  wrote  Fnhirr  og 
Wandede  Digte  (1844).  and  Fnlitrr  for  biim 
(1845).  a  book  for  young  children,  illustrated 
by  Lundye. 

KAA3IA,  kil'raa.  The  true  South  African 
hartbeest    (q.v. ). 

KAARTA,  kar'ta.  A  territory  of  Western 
Africa,  in  French  Sf-nf-gal  (q.v.).  situated  be- 
tween the  parallel  of  16°  N.  and  the  Senegal 
River,  and  crossed  by  the  meridian  of  10°  W.  Its 
area  is  23.100  square  miles.  The  coiintry  is 
mostly  level.  In  the  eastern  part  the  eliinate 
is  favorable,  and  there  are  fertile  districts  where 
the  natives  raise  cereals.  The  population  is 
estimated  at  300.000.  consisting  of  Soninkis  and 
Bambaras.     The   former,   the  original   rulers  of 
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the  country,  were  conquered  by  the  latter.  The 
region  was  annexed  to  Segu  in  1S53,  under  whose 
dominion  it  remained  till  1891,  when  it  was  taken 
by  the  French.  The  chief  trading  town  is  Xioro, 
in  the  northern' part.  Kuniakari,  a  small  town, 
is  the  capital. 

KABALASSOTJ,  ka'ba-las'soo  (South  Ameri- 
can name).  The  largest  of  armadillos  (Priodon 
gigus).  It  inhabits  Brazil,  and  is  three  feet  in 
length,  with  a  tail  twentj'  inches  long.  It  has 
powerful  claws,  which  enable  it  to  dig  deep  bur- 
rows, and  it  is  accused  of  exhuming  buried 
corpses,  and  hence  is  regarded  with  general 
aversion.  It  feeds  upon  carrion  and  termites. 
See  Abm.^uillo. 

KABALE  TIND  LIEBE,  ka-ba'le  unt  le'be 
(Ger.,  Intrigue  and  Love).  An  early  drama  by 
Schiller  (1784).  Ferdinand  von  Walter  refuses 
a  marriage  arranged  for  him  by  his  father  with 
Lady  Jlilford,  and  is  determined  to  marry  Luisa 
Miiller,  the  daughter  of  a  musician.  The  ambi- 
tious father,  through  his  un.scrupulous  secretary, 
plans  the  young  girl's  ruin,  and,  by  means  of  a 
love-letter  secured  from  her  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing her  father's  freedom,  destroys  Ferdinand's 
faith  in  her.  The  latter  kills  her  and  himself 
by  poison,  learning  the  truth  from  her  last 
words.  The  play,  with  much  false  sentiment, 
contains  masterly  delineations  of  character  and 
still   retains   its  popularity  on  the  stage' 

KABAKDS',  or  KABEBTAI,  ka-ber'tl.  A 
remnant  of  the  Circassians,  living  in  the  western 
and  central  Caucasus;  height,  1.C84  meters  or 
1.697  meters  for  the  highlanders;  ratio  of  head- 
width  to  head-length,  83.7.  There  are  about  30,- 
000  of  them,  and  their  speech  forms  one  of  the 
independent  linguistic  families  of  this  region. 
In  religion  they  are  chiefly  Mohammedans. 

KABASSOU,  ka-bas'soo,  or  CABASSOU 
(South  American  name).  An  armadillo  of  the 
genus  Xenurus.  characterized  by  the  existence 
of  12  or  13  movable  plates  between  the  ends  of 
the  body,  and  by  the  extraordinary  length  of 
the  first  two  digits.  Two  species  exist  in  tropical 
South  America,  of  which  the  best  known  is 
Xenurus  iinicinctKS.  Both  burrow  with  great 
facility.     See  ARM.iDiLLO. 

KABBALAH,  kab'ba-la.     See  Cabbala. 

KAB  IBN  ZUHAIR.     See  K.\AB  IBN  ZUHAIB. 

KABUl.  ka-b— ,1',  or  CABUL.  Tlie  capital 
of  Afghanistan  and  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  in  latitude  34°  30'  X.,  and  longitude  69° 
16'  E.,  near  the  point  where  the  Kabul  River,  here 
crossed  hv  three  bridges,  ceases  to  be  fordable 
(Map:  Afghanistan,  L  4).  Elevated  about  6400 
feet,  and  overtopped  within  a  short  distance  to 
the  north  by  pinnacles  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  about 
14.000  feet  higher  than  itself,  Kabul  has  severe 
winters,  and  temperate  summers  ranging  from 
75  to  85  degrees  Fahrenheit.  On  the  southeast, 
crowning  a  hill  150  feet  high,  the  Balahissar,  a 
dismantled  citadel,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
.\meer,  dominates  the  city.  The  city  Is  divided 
into  four  parts  by  the  principal  bazaar,  the 
streets  of  which  converge  to  a  central  square. 
The  streets  are  badly  paved,  and  the  houses, 
which  are  as  a  rule  only  two  or  three  stories 
high,  are  built  of  sun-dried  bricks  and  wood, 
and  have  flat  roofs ;  but  the  erection  of  new 
buildings,  improvements  in  roads,  etc.,  in  recent 
years  exhibit  a  decided  advance  toward  modem 
civilization.      On   the   outskirts   of  the   city  are 


extensive  machine-shops,  including  a  plant  for 
electric  light,  and  a  rifle  and  cartridge  factory. 
This  arsenal  is  connected  by  rail  with  a  marble 
quarry,  about  10  miles  distant.  The  water- 
supply  of  the  city  is  abundant  and  generally 
good.  A  considerable  domestic  trade  is  carried 
on,  and  European  goods  are  largely  imported. 
Kabul  is  the  centre  of  a  prolific  fruit-growing 
district,  especially  noted  for  its  melons  and 
grapes.  The  inhabitants  are  Mohammedans  of 
the  Sunnite  sect.  They  are  not  very  dark  in 
color,  are  strong,  well  built,  and  have  a  Jewish 
cast  of  countenance.  The  language  of  the  com- 
mon people  is  the  Pushtu  dialect,  but  the  higher 
clas.ses  speak  the  Persian  language.  The  city 
is  regarded  as  a  ver}'  important  strategic  point. 
In  the  days  of  the  Sultan  Baber,  Kabul  was  the 
capital  of  the  Mogul  Empire.  The  tombs  of 
this  Sultan,  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  city,  are 
among  its  most  important  monuments.  Kabul 
has  witnessed  some  of  the  most  momentous 
events  in  Anglo-Indian  history.  In  1839  it  was 
taken  by  the  British;  in  1841  it  was  lost,  owing 
to  an  outbreak  which  led  to  the  massacre  at  the 
beginning  of  1842  of  about  4000  soldiers  and  12,- 
000  followers;  and  finally,  after  being  recovered 
by  General  Pollock  m  the  same  year,  it  was 
abandoned,  its  bazaars  and  public  buildings  hav- 
ing previously  been  burned  to  the  ground.  From 
1800  to  1868  Kabul  was  the  principal  scene  of 
action  in  the  civil  v.ar  between  the  rival  sons  of 
Dost  Mohammed,  one  of  whom,  Afzul,  occupied 
the  city  for  a  time  and  proclaimed  himself 
"Ameer  of  Kabul.'  The  rightful  Ameer,  Shere 
Ali,  finallj'  regained  possession  of  the  city  in 
1868,  and  it  became  again  the  capital  of  Afghan- 
istan. In  1879  it  witnessed  the  massacre  of 
Major  Cavagnari,  the  British  resident,  and  his 
stall'.  This  resulted  in  Lord  Roberts's  campaign, 
the  victory  of  Charasaib,  and  the  British  occupa- 
tion of  Kabul  for  a  year.  Estimated  population. 
70.000.  Consult  Biirnes,  Cabool  (Philadelphia, 
1843), 

KABUL.  A  river  of  Afghanistan,  rising  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Paghman  Mountains — a  spur 
of  the  Hindu  Kush  or  Indian  Caucasus — in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  country  (Map:  Afghan- 
istan, M  4).  Its  source  is  8400  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  and  after  an  eastward  course 
of  270  miles,  with  numerous  rapids  through  steep 
and  narrow  defiles,  through  the  Khyber  Moun- 
tains and  across  the  District  of  Peshawar,  it 
empties  into  the  Indus,  opposite  Attock,  in  the 
Punjab.  The  point  of  confluence  marks  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Indus,  while  the 
tributary'  is  navigable  about  fifty  miles  up  to 
Duobandi  for  craft  of  40  or  50  tons.  By  means 
of  the  two  streams  there  exists  an  available  com- 
munication of  about  1000  miles  between  the 
Khyber  Mountains  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
Kabul  flows  past  the  cities  of  Kabul  and  Jelala- 
bad. 

KABYLES,  ka-bilz'  (Ar.  qaWat.  pi.,  qaba'il, 
tribes).  The  Arabic  name  for  the  Haniitic  Ber- 
bers', niunbering  about  half  a  million  and  in- 
habiting the  table-lands  of  Algeria.  In  a  narrow 
sense  Kabylia  is  restricted  to  a  tract  in  Algeria 
divided  by  the  Sahel  River  into  Great  Kabylia 
on  the  west,  with  the  mountains  rising  7500  feet, 
and  Little  Kabylia  on  the  east,  with  cliffs  3000 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  Kabyles  of  Herodotus 
were  among  the  first  Libyan  tribes  encountered 
by  the  Arab  invaders.     When  the  Mohammedans 
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pushed  their  conquests  across  Northern  Africa 
tlicy  giivc  tl'.is  imiiie  to  all  non-Arab  peoples  who 
tied  to  the  uplands,  including  with  the  Berbers 
(Iniazighen)  the  descendants  of  the  Carthagin- 
ians. Greeks,  and  Itonians.  all  of  the  Jlediter- 
ranean  race,  the  N'andals,  of  the  Teutonic  race, 
and  the  Berberized  negroes.  They  are  above 
the  average  in  stature  (1.077  ni.,  or  (iU  inches), 
the  men  being  notably  taller  than  the  women; 
and  dolichoccphalie,  their  index  being  70.4.  All 
of  tliem  come  from  long-headed  stock,  Jlediter- 
ranean,  Teutonic,  and  negro.  A  most  interesting 
characteristic  is  ihe  frequent  occurrence  of  blonds 
among  them.  Opinions  have  been  divided  whether 
to  attribute  this  feature  to  original  albinism  in 
the  Ilamite  era  or  to  the  blond  Teutonic.  Blond 
Hamites,  however,  are  represented  on  Egyptian 
t(md)s  as  early  as  H.c.  1800-l;iOO,  and  the  great 
prevalence  of  the  feature  shows  it  to  be  deeply 
rooted. 

The  Kabyles.  following  the  instincts  of  their 
Hamitie  descent,  are  not  roving  and  aggressive 
like  the  Arabs,  but  are  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial. In  dress,  home,  furniture,  to(ds  and  im- 
plements, they  are  little  different  from  the  patri- 
archs described  in  the  Bil)le.  They  use  the 
wooden  plow  and  thresh  their  grain  with  the 
tribulum  or  harrow  with  stone  teeth.  They  are 
good  workers  in  iron,  brass,  and  leather,  and  the 
women  are  skillful  in  basketry  textiles.  No 
machinery  of  any  kind  exists  among  them. 
Kabyle  pottery  is  all  made  by  women  without 
the  use  of  tlie  wheel.  The  forms  are  plates, 
bottles  of  plain  or  quaint  designs,  teaiiot  forms, 
pitchers,  amphora',  etc.  The  cMjlors  are  ecru,  red, 
terra-cotta,  and  black.  Their  ornamentation  is 
made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  patterns,  in 
which  dots,  lient  lines,  hachures.  an<l  geometrical 
forms  are  mingled;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of 
legendary  designs.  ]'"resh  interest  is  awakened 
in  Kabyle  pottery  by  its  resemblance  to  the 
ware   found    in    the     prehistoric    cemeteries    of 

The  Kabyle  village  is  similar  in  structure  and 
motives  to'those  of  the  Pueblo  Indians,  but  of  a 
higher  grade.  The  notion  of  terrace-building, 
which  unites  habitation  and  defense,  is  promi- 
nent. In  the  more  prosperous  settlements  the 
houses  cover  a  hill  rising  so  steeply  that  the 
lower  houses  are  commanded  from  above,  the 
crest  forming  a  citadel.  The  tile  roofs,  heavy 
wooden  framework,  squared  walls,  added  stories, 
and  decorated  i)orches,  with  some  ideas  of  archi- 
tectural projiorlion  and  ornament,  arc  marks  of 
higher  culture,  but  structurally  they  are  defec- 
tive. The  interior  of  the  Kaliyle  house  (13x1.5 
feet)  is  divided  by  a  partition  wall  into  two 
rooms,  one  of  them  at  a  higlier  level  than  the 
other.  In  the  latter  the  family  eat.  live,  and 
sleep.  The  low-er  is  a  stable  for  domestic  ani- 
mals, and  is  ventilated  into  the  living  room. 
Granaries  of  burnt  clay  are  built  over  the  stables. 
The  walls  arc  whitewashed,  luats  serve  for 
beds,  and  the  fire  is  in  a  pit,  round  which  are 
stones  to  support  the  cooking-pots. 

The  family  is  patriarchal  and  monogamy  is 
the  universal  custom.  The  women  and  girls  go 
about  unveiled,  and  are  said  to  enjoy  much 
greater  freedom  than  their  sex  among  the  Arabs. 
But  their  life  is  a  hard  one  and  they  are  old 
and  wrinkled  at  thirty.  The  families  are  organ- 
ized into  a  thousand  or  more  clans  or  septs 
living   in   separate   villages.     The   tribes,   which 


form  larger  units  of  nations  and  confederacies, 
are  ruled  by  Amins,  who  are  conunanders-in- 
ehicf  in  war  and  civil  rulers  in  peace.  They  are 
not  despotic,  however,  since  their  acts  are  sub- 
ject to  the  revision  of  a  council.  Beneath  the 
civil  rule  is  felt  the  inlhience  of  secret  societies, 
which  arc  all-powerful   in  elections  and  policies. 

The  language  of  the  Kabyles  belongs  to  the 
Libyan  or  Berber  group,  and  forms  a  member 
of  the   8emita-Haniite  family. 

The  religion  is  a  somewhat  modilicd  Moham- 
medanism. Kach  village  possesses  one  or  more 
imosques  resend)ling  enlarged  dwellings,  not 
always  adorned  with  minarets.  The  Imam  has 
care  of  the  religious  serA'iccs  and  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  young.  lie  is  treated  with  great 
respect,  consulted  in  im))ortanl  affairs,  and  is 
often  the  arbitrator  in  famil,v  disputes. 

Education,  bevond  learning  to  read,  is  most 
meagre.  The  Berber  language  is  the  vernacular, 
but  a  knowledge  of  Arabic  is  essential  for  com- 
mercial transactions. 

Since  the  French  occupaticm  of  Algeria  and 
the  existence  of  good  govi'rnment  and  deuumd 
for  labor,  the  Kab,vles  are  coming  down  from 
their  seclusion  an<l  securing  employment  on  the 
public   works  and   in   the   cities. 

Consult:  llanoteau  et  Letourneux,  La  Kab;)Ue 
et  leu  Coutinnes  A'(/6///c.s  (.3  vols.,  Paris,  1803); 
Randall-JIaciver  and  Wilkin,  Libyan  iS'otcs  (Lon- 
don,  1!)01).     See  Libyans. 

KACHH,  kiich.  An  inlet  of  the  Arabian  Sea. 
See  CiTCii,  Gulf  of. 

KACHH.  A  principality  of  British  India.  See 
Curiii. 

KACHH  GtTNDAVA,  gun-dii'vii.    See  CuTCii 

GUMI.WA. 

KACZKOWSKI,  kacb-kov'sk*,  Zygmxjnt 
(1820-90).  A  Pidish  writer  of  historical  ro- 
mances, born  at  Bereznia.  Galicia,  and  educated 
at  the  University  of  Lemberg.  At  the  revolution 
of  1848  he  emerged  into  jmblic  life,  and  in  1861 
the  pid)lication  of  his  newspaper  Glos  led  to  a 
short  imprisonment,  ffdlowed  by  a  lengthy  sojourn 
in  Paris.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Vienna 
and  fully  occupied  himself  with  literary  pursuits. 
^Vnllcr:inta  (1858)  is  said  to  be  his  masterpiece, 
but  he  published  other  novels,  marked  by  the 
same  channing  style  and  fidelity  to  history,  such 
as  liilii-a  o  Horonxankz  (1852);  Rraeia  Htubui 
(3  vols.,  18.54)  ;  Dziu-ozoiia  (4  vols.,  18.55)  ;  he 
lombenu  de  yieczuii  (1858);  Sodalis  Marianus 
(5  vols..  1858)  ;  Anrnmeyula  (1858)  ;  La  femme 
en  Polopne  (4  vols.,  1802)  ;  Le  Comte  Rale 
(1878)  ;  and  Lc  porirfniilJe  de  \ieczuja   (1883). 

KADAPA,  or  CXJDDAPAH,  kud'da-pii.  The 
capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  and  a 
military  cantonment  in  iladras,  British  India, 
situated  near  the  southern  bank  of  the  Penner, 
140  miles  northwest  of  JIadras  (Map:  India, 
C  0).  It  carries  on  a  trade  in  cotton,  cotton 
cloth,   and    imligo.      Population,    17,400. 

KADELBURG,  ka'dd-brTorK.  Gustav  (1851 
— ).  An  Austrian  draumtist  and  actor.  l)orn  at 
Budapest.  He  made  his  debut  in  Leipzig  at 
seventeen;  played  at  Berlin  from  1871  to  1883, 
with  the  exception  of  two  seasons;  toured  in 
the  T'nited  States;  and  from  1884  to  1894  was 
ensaged  at  the  German  Theatre  in  Berlin.  Soon 
afterwards  he  left  the  stage  and  became  manager 
of  the  Volkstheater  in  Vienna.     He  wrote  many 
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comedies  and  farces,  including  LiebesdipJomaten, 
Kndlich  allein  (with  Franz)',  Schutzengel,  and 
Im  weisseii  liossl  (with  Blumenthal) ,  translated 
into  English  as  The  ^yhite  Horse  Tavern  and 
played  with  great  success  in  Xew  York.  He  also 
translated  plays  from  the  English. 

KADEN,  ka'den,  Woldemar  (1838—).  A, 
German  folklorist  and  writer  on  travels,  born 
in  Dresden.  He  became  a  teacher,  and  was 
head  of  the  German  School  at  Naples  (1867- 
73),  and  professor  of  German  in  the  Lyceum 
and  at  the  University  of  that  city  (1876-82). 
He  is  best  kno\\'n  for  his  descriptions  of  Italy: 
Wandertage  in  Itulieii  (1874);  Unter  den  OH- 
renbnnnien,  folklore  fi'om  Southern  Italy  (1880)  ; 
Hkizzen  tend  Kulturbilder  aiis  Italien  (2d  ed. 
1889);  Pompejanische  Xfjeellen  (1882);  Die 
Kiriera  (with  Nestel,  2d  ed.  1801);  Auf  Capri 
(1900)  ;  and  on  Switzerland:  Die  Gotthardbahn 
und  ihr  Gebiet  (3d  ed.  1889),  and  Diirehs  .SV/iicci- 
zerland  (1895).  His  further  work  in  folklore 
includes  yolkstiimliehes  aus  l^iiditalien  (1896- 
97),  Sar/en  der  Quiclnia-Indianer  (1895),  and 
Sagen  der  Giiarani-Indianer  (1895). 

KA'DESH-BAR'NEA,  or  KADESH.  A 
biblical  city,  whose  site  has  been  identified  by 
Rowland  and  Trumbull  with  Ain  Kadis,  a  spring 
50  miles  south  of  Beersheba.  Here  the  Israelites 
are  said  to  have  encamped  before  entering  the 
promised  land  (Num.xx.  1-16;  Dent.  i.  46).  Hence 
the  spies  were  sent  by  Moses  into  Canaan  (Num. 
.xxxii.  8),  and  hither  they  returned  with  their  re- 
port (ib.  xiii.  26).  It  was  at  Kadesh,  too,  that 
Jliriam  died  and  was  buried,  and  that  Moses 
brought  forth  water  from  the  rock  (ib.  xx.  Iff.). 
The  significance  of  Kadesh  in  Hebrew  tradition 
accords  with  the  sanctity  attached  to  the  place. 
The  name  'Kadesh'  signifies  'holy.'  The  name 
'well  of  judgment'  applied  to  Kadesh  (Gen.  xiv. 
7)  point.s  likewise  to  an  oracle  at  that  place, 
while  it  is  also  significant  that  in  the  stories 
of  .Abraham,  Ishmael,  and  Hagar  the  district 
of  Kadesh  appears  quite  prominently.  For  the 
identification,  consult  Trumbull's  Kadesh-Barnea 
(2d  ed..  New  York,   1881). 

KADI,  kii'de.    See  C.\di. 

KADIAK,  kad-yak'.  An  island  southeast  of 
the  Peninsula  of  Alaska.  It  is  an  irregularly 
shaped  mass  of  mountains,  measuring  100  by  60 
miles  (Map:  Alaska,  E  4),  The  island  is  rocky, 
covered  with  low  forests,  and  but  little  fit  for 
agriculture,  its  chief  importance  consisting  in  its 
salmon  fisheries.     Population,  about  2000. 

KADIAK  BEAR.     See  Be.vr. 

KAD'MONITES  (Heb.  Kadmoni,  men  of  the 
East),  A  people  mentioned  in  Gen.  xv.  19,  as 
occupying  the  extreme  east  of  Palestine.  While 
it  is  possible  that  Kadmonites  may  be  intended 
as  a  designation  for  a  special  tribe,  it  is  far 
more  likely  that  it  is  a  general  designation,  such 
as  'children  of  the  east,'  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Syrian  desert. 

KAEGI,  kag'i,  Adolf  (1849-).  A  Swiss  phil- 
ologist, born  at  Bauraa.  He  was  educated  at 
Leipzig  and  Tiibingen.  In  1877  he  became  pro- 
fessor in  the  gv-mnasium  of  Zurich,  and  in  1883 
at  the  university.  His  writings,  besides  the 
historical  work,  Kritisehe  Gesehiehte  des  spnrtn- 
nisehen  Bfnaten  von  500  bis  'i^l  ror  Christo 
(1873),  and  his  attempts  to  simplify  the  study  of 
Greek  in  his  Grieehisehe  f^ehiilgrainmatil:  (4th  ed. 
1895),  and  Oriechisches  Vebungsbuch  (1893-95), 


are  mainly  in  the  field  of  Iranian  philology:  Sie- 
benzig  Lieder  des  Rigveda  iibersetzt,  in  collabora- 
tion with  Geldner  and  Roth  (1875)  ;  Der  Itigveda 
(2d  ed.  1881)  ;  Die  Seunzahl  bei  den  Osturierk 
(1891).  He  also  wrote  Alter  und  Herkunft  des 
yermanischen  Gottesurteils    (1887). 

KAEMPFER,  kemp'fer,  Engelbert  (1651- 
1710).  A  German  traveler.  He  was  born  at 
Lemgo.  ^^■estphalia ;  studied  medicine  at 
KiJnigsberg,  and  in  1683  visited  Persia  as  secre- 
tary to  the  Swedish  ambassador.  Having  re- 
ceived an  appointment  as  surgeon  to  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company,  in  its  naval  service,  he 
accompanied  the  fleet,  to  which  he  was  appointed, 
to  the  East  Indies  and  Japan,  He  returned  to 
Europe  in  1693,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
preparation  of  his  voluminous  notes  for  a  com- 
prehensive history  and  description  of  .Japan  and 
Siam.  His  History  of  Japan  first  appeared  in 
an  English  translation  made  from  his  German 
manuscript  (London,  1727),  then  in  French 
(The  Hague,  1729),  next  in  Dutch  (Amsterdam, 
1733),  and  last  in  German  (Lemgo,  1777),  The 
greater  part  of  his  writings,  containing  valuable 
observations  on  his  other  travels,  is  preserved, 
still  in  manuscript,  in  the  British  Museum. 

KAF,  kilf.    See  C.ir. 

KAFFA,  klif'fa.  One  of  the  tributary  States 
of  Abyssinia,  situated  in  the  southwestern  part. 
It  is  mountainous,  with  fertile  valleys,  and  is 
drained  by  the  Omo  River.  Some  sections  aro 
well  cultivated,  the  coffee  plant  being  indi- 
genous and,  as  is  believed,  having  derived  its 
name  from  the  country.  The  natives  belong  to 
the  Galla  race  and  profess  a  corrupt  kind  of 
Christianity.  The  population  is  not  known.  Capi- 
tal, .\nderatcha.     Bonga  is  the  important  city. 

KAFFA,  CAFFA,  or  Feodosi.\.  A  seaport 
town  and  watering  resort  in  the  Government  of 
Taurida,  Russia,  on  Ivaffa  Bay,  indenting  the 
southeastern  shore  of  the  Crimean  Peninsula,  62 
miles  east  of  .Simferopol.  It  is  the  terminus  of 
a  branch  line  to  Danjkoi,  connecting  with  the 
Russian  railway  system.  The  town,  surrounded 
by  vineyards,  noted  for  the  quality  of  their 
grapes,  is  fortified  by  walls  and  a  citadel ;  has  a 
Greek  cathedral,  a  miiseum  of  antiquities,  and 
remains  of  the  palace  of  the  former  Crimean 
khans.  It  has  a  commodious  and  sheltered  har- 
bor, oyster  fisheries,  and  domestic  manufactures 
of  carpets,  rugs,  soap,  and  caviar.  Theodosia  or 
Feodosia  was  a  thriving  ililesian  colony  and  the 
granary  of  ancient  Greece ;  in  the  thirteenth 
century  it  became  a  trading  port  of  the  Genoese, 
known  as  Kaffa.  It  was  captured  by  the  Turks 
in  1475  and  bv  the  Russians  in  1774.  Popula- 
tion, in  1897,  27,238. 

KAFFRA'RIA.  A  former  independent  native 
kingdom  of  South  Africa,  since  1875  annexed 
to  Cape  Colony  (q.v.  1.  and  now  incorporated  as 
East  Griqualand.  Transkei,  Pondoland,  and  Tam- 
buland. 

KAFIR  BREAD.  A  name  given  to  several 
South  African  species  of  Encephalartos,  of  the 
natural  order  Cycadace.-e,  which,  like  many  others 
of  that  order,  have  much  starch  in  their  stems, 
and  afford  food  to  the  natives.  They  are  also 
called  bread-trees.     See  Zaiiia. 

KAFIR  CORN.  A  variety  of  non-saccharine 
sorghum.  See  Soeghtjm,  paragraph  Non-Saccha- 
rine. 
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KAFIRISTAN,  kii'fc'-ii-sUin'  (Pers.,  land  of 
tlie  inlidi'ls).  A  i)oliticiil  dc'])ciulciicy,  l)ut  prac- 
tically an  indopfiulciit.  State  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  Afghanistan,  situated  on  the  soutliern 
slope  of  tlie  Hindu  Kusji.  and  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  Kabul  River  (Map:  Afghanistan, 
M  3).  Estimated  area,  5000  square  miles. 
Toward  tlic  south  the  surface  consists  of  luidulat- 
ing  and  of  level  ground,  but  tlio  n(nth  is  a 
region  of  valleys,  glens,  ravines,  and  mountains. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  along  the  valleys  cereals 
and  fruit  are  cultivated,  especially  grapes,  from 
which  a  wine  of  great  local  repute  is  manu- 
factured; the  chief  occupations,  liowever,  are 
pastoral,  and  there  are  large  lierds  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  goats.  Since  1S'.K5  the  region  has 
been  under  the  nominal  control  of  the  Ameer 
of  Afghanistan,  who  maintains  military  stations 
at  various  points.  The  iiiliabitaiits,  numljcring 
about  200.000,  dilVer  from  their  neiglibors  in 
features  and  complexion,  customs,  and  creed,  and 
claim  to  be  descendants  of  troops  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  They  are  divided  into  tlireo  principal 
and  some  minor  tribal  conununitics  often  at 
internecine  variance.  They  are  indciiendent  and 
warliUe.  and  tlieir  simple  patriarchalisni  may  i)e 
compared  witli  tlie  earliest  known  governmental 
institutions  of  the  Aryans  of  Europe.  As  the 
tenii  'Kalir"  (.\ral)ic,  infidel)  implies,  tliey  have 
retained  more  or  less  of  their  primitive  religion 
and  resisted  the  advances  of  Islam.  They  are 
not  nearly  so  Orientalized  as  tlie  Hindus,  etc., 
but  have  preserved  many  traits  of  un-Asiatic 
Aryan  character.  Some  have  seen  in  the  Kafirs, 
unnecessarily,  a  large  Creek  admixture,  botli  in 
their  physical  make-up  and  their  arts,  customs, 
etc.  Their  language,  which  lias  no  written  lit- 
erature, is  apparently  midway  between  the  Indian 
and  tl\e  Iranian  divisions  of  the  Indo-Iranian 
dialects.  Of  the  literature  about  the  Kafirs,  the 
foUowinsr  may  be  referred  to:  Ciddulph,  Tribes 
of  the  Hindu  Kush  (Calcutta,  1880)  ;  Leitner, 
Kafiristan  (Lahore,  1881);  Ujfaivy,  Aus  dem, 
westlichen  Himalaya  (Leipzig,  1884)  ;  Robert- 
son.   The   Kafirs   of   the   Hindu   Kush    (London, 

1890).  Almost  our  sole  sources  of  information 
regarding  the  language  are  articles  by  Leitner  in 
the  Journal  of  the  United  .SVcin'cf  Institution  of 
India  (Simla,  1881);  and  by  Trumpp  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Ifoyal  Asiatic  l^ocirti/,  O.S.,  vol. 
xix.  (London,  1802).  and  in  the  Zeitschrift  der 
deutschen  morrienlAndischen  Oesellschaft,  vol.  xx. 

(Leipzig,  18GG). 

KAFIRS,  kaf'erz.  Tribes  of  negroes,  belong- 
ing to  tlie  great  Bantu  family  inhabiting  the 
southeastern  coa.st  of  Africa.  They  are  tall 
(1.71.5  ni.),  slim,  and  well  built;  skin  of  various 
shades  of  dark  brown;  hair  thick,  harsh,  and 
woolly;  nose  broad  and  flat;  lips  thick;  strong 
skin  odor.  Skull  capacity,  14.53  cc.  cephalic  in- 
dex, or  ratio  of  head-width  to  head-length,  72..5. 
Under  the  general  title  are  included  the  Ama- 
Xosas  of  West  Kafirland;  Ama-Tembu  (Tam- 
bukies)  of  Tambuland;  Ama-^Ipondo  of  Pondn- 
land;  Ama-Baka.  Ama-JIpondosi.  and  .\ma- 
Xexihe.  of  East  Griqualand ;  and  Ama-Fingu  of 
Eincriiland,  west  of  Tambuland.  At  one  time 
their  dominion  covered  a  wider  territory  than 
at  present,  and  doubtless  in  their  turn  they  had 
driven  out  the  original  Hottentot-Bushman  abo- 
rigines. The  Kafirs  are  for  themost  part  cattle- 
breeders,  though  they  raise  millet,  maize,  yams. 


melons,  and  various  vegetables,  which,  with  milk, 
form  their  diet.  They  eat  meat  only  when  light- 
ing, and  cattle  are  a  medium  of  exchange,  a 
bride  costing  from  ten  to  a  hundred  head.  Their 
houses  are  cone-shaped  and  are  grouped  in  vil- 
lages called  kraals;  luit  the  care  of  their  immense 
herds  demands  much  moving  about.  In  this 
connection  it  is  worthy  of  m<>ntion  that  primitive 
methods  of  irrigation  were  in  vogue.  The  women 
are  the  fanners  and  drudges,  and  their  industrial 
apparatus  is  of  the  rudest  .sort.  The  Kalir  is 
essentially  a  warrior.  His  life-long  feuds  with 
the  Bushmen  and  his  later  wars  with  Dutch 
and  English  have  developed  in  him  mental  and 
phj-sical  qualities  far  above  those  of  the  true 
negroes.  His  weajions  are  the  knob-kerry,  or 
striking  and  throwing  club,  and  assegais  or  lances 
for  hurling  or  for  tlinisting,  and  he  carries  a 
decorated  shield  of  oxhide  almost  as  high  as  the 
wearer.  The  warriors  formerly  wore  toga-like 
cloaks  of  leopard-skins  or  oxhide,  and  paid  great 
attention  to  dressing  the  hair.  The  government  of 
the  Kafirs  is  an  ab.solute  chieftaincy,  the  tribes 
all  being  under  the  hereditary  sovereign  or  Inlcosc, 
who  is  father,  legislator,  administrator,  chief 
justice,  and  commander-in-chief.  There  is  be- 
sides a  supreme  council  of  chiefs  over  which 
he  presides,  and  their  decisions  are  the  law  of 
the.  land.  The  family,  the  clan,  and  the  tribe  is 
each  responsible'  for  all  the  actions  of  its  mem- 
bers. In  religious  beliefs  the  Kafirs  arc  on  a 
much  higher  plane  than  most  other  African 
tribes.  This  is  shown,  for  example,  by  the  dele- 
gation of  a  maiden  daughter  of  the  chief  as 
custodian  of  the  sacred  fire,  and  whose  ofTiee  was 
to  purify  the  herds.  Somewhat  elevated  con- 
ceptiions  of  a  future  life  were  entertained  by 
the  Kafirs.  Their  type  of  religion  was  an  ad- 
vanced grade  of  ancestor-worship.  A  dead  chief 
was  buried  in  the  cattle  kraal  with  an  extended 
ceremony  of  interment  and  mourning.  The  spirits 
of  the  dead  are  supposed  to  return  and  tak,'! 
part  in  the  councils  of  the  tribe,  being  represented 
by  a  branch  of  his  clan  tree  in  which  the  spirit 
is  thought  to  be  present. 

KAFTAN,  kiif'ti^n,  .Troi  s  ( 1848-  ) .  A  Ger- 
man Protestant  theologian,  born  at  Loit,  Schlcs- 
wig.  He  was  educated  at  Erlangen,  Ber- 
lin, and  Kiel;  in  1873  became  professor  at 
Basel,  and  ten  years  afterwards  at  Berlin.  His 
more  important  works  are:  Die  Prcdipt  des 
Evangcliums  im  modcrnen  Ceisteslrhen  (1879); 
Wesen  der  christlichen  lleli'.iion  (2d  ed.  l.SSSj; 
Die  Wahrheit  der  cliristlielien  Itclirjion  (18S!I)  ; 
Brauchen  u:ir  cin  neucs  Doyniaf  (2d  cd.  1890)  ; 
Christentuni  und  I'hilosophie  (3d  ed.  IHiXi)  ; 
Christentiim  und  Xietzsches  Herrenmoral  (2d  ed. 
1898)  ;  and  Doymutik   (4th  ed.  1901). 

KAGA,  kii'ga.  or  KASHITT.  A  province  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  island  of  Hondo.  .lapan 
(Map:  .Japan,  E  5).  It  now  forms  part 
of  the  Ken  or  Prefecture  of  Ishikawa.  It  was 
formerly  the  seat  of  Mayeda.  the  richest 
daimio  "  in  the  Empire,  whose  income  was 
rated  1,027,000  koku  of  rice.  His  capital  was 
Kanazawa,  which  now  has  a  population  of 
83,662.  The  town  is  five  miles  from  the  sea.  has 
broad,  clean  streets,  and  fine  public  gardens,  and 
is  a  place  of  great  industry.  It  has  a  steam 
silk-reeling  factory.  Tlie  special  products  are 
inlaid  bronzes,  and  the  famous  'Kaga  porcelains,' 
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called  by  the  Japanese  Kutani-yaki  {'nine-valleys 
ware'),  from  the  name  of  the  village  Kutaui, 
where  this  uare  was  first  made  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  mark  "Kutani- 
yaki'  being  still  retained,  though  much  of  the 
Kaga-ware  is  made  in  several  other  places  in  the 
province,  as  at  Enuma  and  Xomi,  as  well  as  in 
Kanazawa.  This  ware  is  decorated  in  gold  and 
a  soft  russet  red,  and  is  very  attractive.  The 
seaport  of  Kanazawa  is  Takama,  and  there  are 
other  important  towns  in  the  province.  On  the 
southeastern  border  rises  the  superb  Hakuzan  or 
Shiroyama,  i.e.  'White  Mountain,'  with  a  height 
of  8921  feet.  The  most  important  river  of  the 
province  is  Tebori-gawa. 

KAGdSHIMA,  ka-go'shA-ma  (Japanese  'Bas- 
ket Island' I.  The  chief  city  of  the  Province  of 
Satsuma,  in  the  island  of  Kiushiu,  .Japan,  and 
the  .seat  of  the  Government  of  the  ken  or  pre- 
fecture of  the  same  name,  which  includes  the 
provinces  of  Satsuma,  Osumi,  and  Hiuga  (Map: 
Japan,  B  8).  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the 
feudal  barons  of  the  Shimadzu  family,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  in  the  country.  Kagdshima  lies 
on  the  northwesterly  side  of  a  deep  inlet  of  the 
same  name.  The  town  itself  covers  considerable 
ground,  has  wide,  clean,  well-kept  streets,  and 
includes  among  its  most  important  industries  the 
manufacture  of  cotton,  silk,  pottery,  and  glass, 
and  exports  rice.  tea.  camphor,  and  cedarwood. 
On  the  shore  and  forming  a  kind  of  suburb  is  Tan- 
oura.  where  the  famous  crackled  Satsuma  ware — 
a  kind  of  fa'ience — is  made.  On  August  15.  186.3, 
Kago'shinia  was  bombarded  and  burned  by  a  Brit- 
ish squadron  as  punishment  for  the  murder  by 
military  retainers  of  .Shimadzu  Saburo  of  Satsu- 
ma of  H.  L.  Richardson,  an  Englishman,  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  preceding  year,  both  the  Shogun's 
Government  and  the  daimio  having  failed  to  pun- 
ish the  murderers  or  give  any  satisfaction.  It  was 
here  also  that  the  great  Satsuma  Rebellion,  under 
Field-ilarshal  .Saigo  Takamori,  broke  out  in 
1877.  The  city  was  promptly  taken  by  the  Im- 
perial troops,  recaptured  by  the  insurgents  some 
months  later,  and  finally  captured  by  the  im- 
perialists September  24.  Saigo  and  the  rebel 
leaders  being  defeated  with  great  slaughter  and 
the  rebellion  crushed.  Population,  in  1898, 
53,481. 

KAGU,  ka'goo  (native  name).  A  remarkable 
bird  { [ihinochetus  jubatus)  peculiar  to  the  is- 
land of  Xew  Caledonia.  It  is  gray  above,  paler 
below,  with  black  markings  on  the  wings  and 
tail.  The  head  carries  a  long  crest,  and  the  bill 
is  bright  red.  It  was  formerly  found  all  over 
tne  island,  but  is  now  confined  to  the  more 
unfrequented  parts,  where  it  lives  in  the  moun- 
tainous ravines  and  hides  in  holes  and  under 
stones.  It  is  often  kept  in  captivity  in  the  East, 
in  parks  and  zoi'ilogical  gardens.  It  is  nocturnal 
and  feeds  on  snails  and  other  mollusks.  insects, 
and  the  like.  It  resembles  a  rail  in  its  general 
form,  but  is  more  like  a  heron  in  some  of  its 
habits.  In  its  internal  anatomy  it  shows  so 
many  and  such  peculiarities  that  its  relation  to 
other  birds  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt.  Its  nearest 
relatives  would  seem  to  be  the  sun-bitterns  of 
South  .Americ.T.  with  which  it  is  usuallv  asso- 
ciated in  the  same  order  with  cranes.  (See  Xew- 
tnn.  D'cfionnrti  of  Rirfts.  Xew  York  and  London. 
189.3-96.)  This  resemblance  is  heightened  by 
the  fact  that,  like  the  sun-bittern,  the  kagu  in 
Vol.  XL— ai. 


courtship  or  in  moments  of  excitement  will 
execute  a  variety  of  violent  gesticulations  and 
dance  about,  displaying  the  otherwise  concealed 
spottings  on  its  wingquills.  spreading  its  wings 
and  tail,  and  even  holding  the  tail  or  the  tip 
of  a  wing  in  its  bill,  as  if  to  make  it  more  con- 
spicuous. Nothing  is  known  as  to  its  breeding 
habits,  nest,  or  eggs.     See  Plate  of  Bustabds. 

KAGTJAN,  ka'goo-an'.     See  Cobego. 

KAHLER,  ka'ler.  M.\rti>-  (18.35—).  A  Ger- 
man Protestant  theologian,  born  at  Xeuhausen, 
near  Kiinigsberg.  a  brother  of  Otto  Kiihler,  a 
general  and  military  hi.storian.  He  was  educated 
at  Konigsl)erg,  at  Heidelberg.  Halle,  and  Tiibin- 
gen.  After  four  years  as  decent  at  Halle,  he 
became  professor  at  Bonn  (1864).  and  in  1867 
returned  to  Halle,  where  he  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  New  Testament  exegesis  and  of  dogmatics. 
His  works  include  the  biographies  of  Tholuek 
(1877)  and  Midler  (1878).  Das  Geuissen 
(1878),  Galaterbrief  (2d  ed.  1893),  Die  Wissen- 
schaft  dcr  christlichen  Lehre  (2d  ed.  1893), 
Mfbriierbrief  {2d  ed.  1889),  Der  sofjenannte  his- 
torische  Jesus  und  der  rjcschichtUche  biblische 
Christus  {2d  ed.  1806),  i»fr  lebendige  Gott  (2d 
ed.  1897),  Der  sogenannte  Epheserbrief  des 
PatilKS  (1894).  Dogmatische  Zeitfragen  (1898), 
and  Die  Herrlichkeit  Jesii    (1901). 

KAHOKA,  ka-ho'ka.  A  city  and  the  county- 
seat  of  Clark  County,  Mo.,  twenty  miles  west 
of  Keokuk,  la. ;  on  the  Keokuk  "and  Western 
Railroad.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
the  products  of  the  adjacent  farming  and  stock- 
raising  country,  and  has  grain-elevators,  a  flour- 
mill,  a  canninn  factorv.  brick-vards.  etc.  Popu- 
Kition.   in    IS'.IO.    1425;'  in   lOOCi.    1818. 

KAIANIAN,  ki-a'ni-nn  (from  Pers.  Kai,  Av. 
Kavi,  King).  Name  of  an  ancient  Iranian  or 
Persian  dynasty,  partly  legendary,  but  merging 
into  an  historical  line,  which  ruled  over  Persia 
after  the  Peshadian,  or  great  mythical  dynasty 
of  Iran.  Tlie  last  members  of  the  Kaianians 
are  certainly  contemporaneous  with  the  later 
Aehcemenian  nionarchs,  and  are  to  be  identified 
with  them,  although  the  Persian  traditions  con- 
nected with  their  names  and  reigns  are  more 
fanciful  and  imaginative  than  are  the  annals 
of  the  Greeks.  Regarding  the  earliest  Kaianians 
there  is  much  uncertainty,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
authentic  records,  but  Persian  tradition  ascribes 
the  founding  of  the  Kaianian  line  to  the  stand 
taken  by  the  great  legendary  hero  Rustani,  the 
leader  against  Afrasiab  oif  Turan.  when  he 
placed  Kai  Kobad  {Avestan.  Knri  Knrrita)  on 
the  throne  of  Iran,  and  established  the  much- 
honored  house.  The  designation  Kaianian  is 
due  to  the  title  Kai  prefixed  to  each  name  in  the 
dynasty. 

The  successor  of  Kai  Kobad  was  Kai  Kans 
(Av.  Knri  Usati).  and  he  in  turn  was  followed 
by  Kai  Khosrfi  or  Khflsrfi  {Ar.  Kari  ffH.sroro/i) . 
whom  Persian  tradition,  apparently  in  vain, 
seeks  to  identify  with  Cyrus  the  Great.  This 
king's  reign,  like  that  of  the  other  Kaianians. 
but  more  in  length,  is  described  in  the  fHulk 
ysmnli.  or  "Book  of  Kings."  by  Firdausi  (q.v.). 
Next  followed  Luhrasp  and  then  came  his  son 
Gushtasp.  who  has  been  identified,  on  insufficient 
^rounds  it  seems,  with  Darius  Hystaspes.  (See 
Darius.)  In  Gushtasp's  reign  the  prophet 
Zoroaster  appeared.  After  Gushtasp  came 
Bahraan,  or  Vohuman,  i.e.   Ardashir  Dirazdast, 
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■whose  rule  is  to  be  identified  with  that  of  Arta- 
xerxes  Longimanus.  (!See  Autaxebxes.)  Similar 
historical  identitieatioiis  are  now  to  be  made 
between  the  Kaianian  Darah  or  Darab  and 
Darius  Kotlius,  and  between  Dara  and  Darius 
Codonianus.  (See  Daru's.)  Accordinj^  to  the 
artilieial  chronology  of  the  Pahlavi,  Bunda- 
hishu  (lid.  30,  6-7),  tlie  accession  of  Kai  Kobad, 
or  the  first  Kaianian,  would  be  placed  as  early 
as  B.C.  1005,  and  the  reign  of  Kai  Vishlasp  would 
extend  over  120  years.  So  we  find  it  in  Firdausi, 
Masudi,  and  Albiruni.  A  reign  of  sucli  extrava- 
gant length  is  apocryphal,  or  points  rather  to 
a  dynasty.  The  fall  of  the  Kaianian  power 
came  to  pass  through  the  invasion  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  the  consequent  overthrow  of  the 
Persian  Empire.  Consult:  Justi,  Iranisches  \(i- 
menhuch  (JIarburg,  1895)  ;  id.,  "Geschichte 
Irans,"  in  Onindiiss  dcr  iranischen  Philologiu 
(Strassburg.  1897);  Dubeux,  La  Perse  (Paris, 
1881);  Jackson,  Zoroaster,  the  Prophet  of  An- 
cient Iran  (Xew  York,  1889).  See  also  Persia, 
paragraph  History. 

KAIETUR  (la'e-t(5or')  FALL.  A  waterfall 
in  British  Guiana,  formed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Potaro  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Essequibo  ( Jlap: 
Guiana,  British,  F  2).  The  river  plunges  with 
a  sheer  descent  of  741  feet  over  a  hard  ledge  of 
rock  370  feet  wide,  whose  underlying  softer  lay- 
ers are  worn  back  into  an  enormous,  black 
cavern,  against  which  the  white  spray  appears 
with  wonderful  effect.  The  surrounding  scenery 
is  grand  and  picturesque ;  the  escarpment  has 
been  worn  into  a  huge  amphitheatre,  with  rocky 
sides  surrounding  the  whirlpool  below.  It  was 
discovered  in   1870. 

KAI-FUNG,  or  K'AI-FENG-FXT,  kifyng'- 
foo'.  A  walled  city  of  China,  capital  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ho-nan  (q.v.).  11  miles  south  of  the  Ho- 
ang-ho  or  Yellow  Eiver  and  about  450  miles 
southwest  of  Peking  (Jlap:  China,  D  5).  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  country  from  900  to  1129,  and 
was  then  known  as  Picn-liang.  a  name  still  fre- 
quently applied  to  it.  It  covers  a  considerable 
area;  its  most  noticeable  feature  is  a  13-story 
pagoda  of  brown  glazed  brick.  The  sub- 
urbs, where  the  business  is  mostly  done,  are 
large,  and  have  a  large  transit  trade  with 
Fan-cheng  and  other  ports  on  the  Han  Eiver. 
Kai-fung  is  a  station  on  the  new  Hankow- 
Peking  Railway,  which  is  now  building.  Popula- 
tion, about  100,000.  The  city  has  been  over- 
whelmed fourteen  times  by  flood,  nine  times  by 
earthquake,  six  times  by  fire,  and  eleven  times 
taken  by  assault.  It  was  unsuccessfully  besieged 
by  the  Tai-ping  rebels.  In  1042  it  was  inundated 
by  its  own  friends,  having  been  besieged  for 
six  months  by  100.000  rebels.  The  general  who 
came  to  its  relief  conceived  the  idea  of  raising 
the  siege  by  laying  the  surrounding  country 
under  water.  With  this  end  in  view  he  broke 
down  the  embankments  by  which  the  Yellow 
River  is  kept  in  its  course  (the  bottom  of  the 
river  being  higher  than  the  surrounding  country) , 
and,  while  he  succeeded  in  drowning  the  rebels, 
the  city  was  overwhelmed  and  300,000  of  the 
inhabitants  drowned.  Here  are  found  the  rem- 
nants of  a  colony  of  .Jews  who  entered  China 
during  the  Han  dynasty  or  earlier.  They  were 
discovered  in  the  seventeenth .  century  by  the 
Jesuit  missionary  ^latteo  Ricci,  In  1164  they 
had  built  a  fine  synagogue,  with  Imperial  per- 


mission, but  in  tlie  numerous  disasters  which 
have  overtaken  tlie  city  this,  and  several 
others  which  had  followed  were  ruined,  and  now 
little  remains  but  dcliris  to  mark  its  site.  They 
were  visited  in  1850  by  a  native  Christian  deputa- 
tion, sent  by  the  Bishop  of  Hong  Kong,  and 
Dr.  .Medhunt,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
who  obtained  some  of  their  Helirew  Scriptures 
and  transcribed  two  of  their  historical  tablets 
which  .still  remained.  When  they  were  visited 
later  the  remaining  rolls  of  the  Law  were  pur- 
chased. They  had  taken  to  eating  pork,  however, 
and  they  are  now  scarcely  distinguisliable  from 
the  Chinese  [lopulalion.  They  were  known  as  the 
Tiito  Kin  IJuiig  ('the  sect  which  plucks  out  the 
sinew'),  in  allusion  to  a  well-known  .Icwish  cus- 
tom. 

KAI    KATXr    KHAN,    ki    ka'ti.i    K:in.      See 

Jlo.NOOL  DyN/VSTIES. 

KAILAS,  ki-liis'.  The  highest  peak  of 
the  Gangri  ilountains  in  Tibet.  It  is  situated 
near  tlie  Indian  boundary,  between  the  sources 
of  the  Indus  and  the  Brahmaputra,  and  has  an 
altitude  of  over  22.000  feet  (Map:  India,  D  2). 
It  is  held  in  high  veneration  by  the  Hindus, 
who   considered    it   the   abode   of   the   gods. 

KAILASA,  ki-lii'sa.  The  most  important  of 
the  rockcut  temples  at  Ellora,  India,  constructed 
about  A.D.  1000.  The  exterior  of  the  temple  is 
separated  from  the  original  granite  clilT  in  which 
it  was  cut  by  a  broad  passage,  with  ponds,  obe- 
lisks, colonnades,  and  sphinxes.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  sculiitures  of  colossal  figures.  The 
entrance  hall,  137  by  88  feet,  with  several  rows 
of  columns,  leads  to  a  chamber  244  by  147  feet, 
containing  the  sanctuary,  cut  from  a  single  block. 
The  roof  is  supported  by  four  rows  of  columns, 
with  colossal  elephants.  The  temple,  with  a 
pyramidal  dome,  measures  101  feet  by  50.  Its 
height  varies  from  10  to  00  feet.  On  its  walls 
are  sculptured  images  of  all  the  Indian  divinities, 
and  scenes  from  the  Mahabharata  and  Rania- 
yana. 

KAILYARD  SCHOOL.  A  nickname  applied 
to  tlie  writers  Avliose  tliemes  are  drawn  from 
peasant  life  in  Scotland.  Tlie  tcnn  is  taken 
from  the  motto  of  Ian  JIaclaren's  Bonnie  Brier- 
Bnih.  "There  grows  a  bonnie  brier-bush  in  our 
kailyard." 

KAIN,  John  .Joseph  (I84I-I903).  An  Ameri- 
can Roman  Catholic  archbishop.  He  was  born 
at  Martinsburg,  Va.  (now  West  Virginia)  ;  was 
educated  at  Saint  Charles's  College.  Ellicott 
City,  Md.,  and  at  Saint  Mary's  Seminary,  Balti- 
more: and  was  ordained  in  18G0.  For  several 
years  his  parish  duties  extended  over  eight  coun- 
ties in  West  Virginia  and  four  in  Virginia.  He 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Wheeling  in  1875.  and 
was  made  coadjutor  to  Archbishop  Kenrick  of 
Saint  Louis  in  1891  ;  administrator  of  the  arch- 
diocese in  1893;  and  Archbishop  in  1896. 

KAINITE  (from  Gk.  Kaivis.  kainos,  new). 
A  mineral  made  up  of  magnesium  sulphate, 
potassium  chloride,  and  water  of  crystallization. 
Its  crystals  are  monoclinic  and  have  a  vitreous 
lustre.  When  pure  the  mineral  is  colorless,  but 
impurities  usually  impart  to  it  a  color  that 
varies  from  white  to  dark  red.  It  generally 
occurs  in  the  form  of  granular  masses,  being 
chiefly  found  at  Stassfurt.  Germany,  and  in 
Galieia.      It   is   useful    in   the   arts,   mainly   on 
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account  of  its  potassium  constituent,  and  is 
extensively   employed   as   a   fertilizer. 

KAINOZOIC,  kl'no-zo'ik.    See  Cexozoic. 

KAINZ,  kints,  Joseph  ( 1858 — ) .  An  Austrian 
actor,  born  at  Wieselburg,  in  Hungary.  He  first 
appeared  on  the  stage  in  Vienna  in  1873;  played 
three  years  at  the  Court  Theatre  at  Munich ; 
and  in  1883  was  engaged  by  the  German  Theatre 
in  Berlin.  He  returned  to  Vienna  in  1899.  He 
visited  America  several  times,  and  married  Sara 
Hutzler  (1853-93),  an  author,  born  in  Saint 
Louis,  ilo.  His  more  important  roles  were 
Eomeo;  Jlortimer,  in  Schiller's  ilaria  Stuart; 
Ferdinand  in  the  same  author's  Kabale  und 
Liebe;  and  Alceste,  in  ilolifere's  Misanthrope. 
Kainz  adapted  Byron's  Sardanapalus  for  the  Ger- 
man stage  in  1897.  Consult  Gregori,  Joseph 
Kaiii:    (Berlin,   1900). 

KAI-PING,  kl'ping'.  A  small  town  in  the 
Province  of  Pechi-K,  China,  lying  80  miles  north- 
east of  Tientsin,  in  latitude  30°  30'  North  and 
longitude  118°  10'  East.  It  is  of  note  only  as 
being  the  centre  of  a  coal-field,  though  the  coal 
is  not  of  the  best  quality,  and  is  used  only  aa 
a  steam  coal.  The  mines  have  been  worked 
under  foreign  superintendence  and  with  foreign 
appliances  for  some  years.  In  1890  the  output 
exceeded  700,000  tons.  The  mines  are  con- 
nected bj-  rail  with  Peh-tang,  on  the  Pei-ho,  a 
distance  of  40  miles.  At  first  only  a  tramway, 
with  mules  to  haul  the  cars,  was  permitted  by 
Chinese  conservatism,  but  in  1881  steam  was 
permitted.  This  was  tlie  first  real  railway  in 
China.  Later  it  was  extended  to  Tientsin,  thence 
to  Pao-ting-fu,  the  capital  of  the  province,  to 
Peking,  and  northeast  to  Shan-hai-kwan.  where  it 
connects  with  the  railways  of  Liao-tung  and  Man- 
churia generally,  and  through  them  with  the 
Trans-Siberian  Piailway.  About  9000  persons 
are  employed  in  the  mines. 

KAIRA,  kl'ra.  The  capital  of  a  district  of 
the  same  name  in  the  Xorthern  Division,  Bom- 
bay, British  India  (il.np:  India.  B  4).  near 
the  confluence  of  the  two  small  rivers  Watruk 
and  Seree.  seven  miles  south  of  Ahniedabad.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  bastions.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  irregular,  but  have  fine 
houses  and  public  buildings,  including  a  beauti- 
fully can'ed  Jain  temple,  large  Anglican  church, 
a  court-house  of  Doric  architecture,  a  clock 
tower,  library,  and  reading-room.  Extant  evi- 
dence shows  the  existence  of  the  city  in  the  fifth 
centun'.  while  its  foundation  is  supposed  to  date 
from  1400  B.C.     Population,  in  1901,  10,100. 

KAIRWAN,  kir-wan'  (Ar.  kairuwan.  from 
the  Persian  knraican,  caravan,  or  resting-place). 
A  town  in  Tunis,  30  miles  southwest  of  Susa 
(with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail),  and  about 
80  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Tunis.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  a  treeless  plain,  covered  in  part  by  salt 
marshes,  some  distance  west  of  a  stream  flowing 
south  to  Sedi  el-Heni  Lake  (Jlap:  Africa,  E  1). 
About  A.D.  670  the  ^Mohammedan  General  Ukbah, 
after  having  conquered  Xorthern  Africa,  selected 
a  site  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  forest,  then  infested 
by  wild  beasts  and  reptiles,  as  the  location  of  a 
military  post.  It  was  to  keep  in  check  the 
Berber  hordes,  and  was  selected  far  from  the 
sea  in  order  to  avoid  danger  of  attack.  This 
'resting-place'  soon  developed  into  a  city,  which 
the  fertility  of  the  region  made  celebrated  for  its 
olive    groves    and    luxuriant    gardens.      Fifteen 


years  after  its  founding  it  was  besieged  by  an 
overwhelming  force  of  Berbers,  and  fell  into  their 
hands  after  Lkbah  had  been  killed  in  battle.  It 
was  later  recaptured,  and  though  more  than  once 
besieged  remained  for  four  centuries  the  'holy 
city,'  the  Mecca  of  Xorthern  Africa.  In  the 
tenth  century  the  city  was  embellished  by  the 
Aghlabites;  later  it  suffered  considerably  from 
the  rivalry  of  Mahdiyyah,  and  then  of  Timis :  but 
in  the  eleventh  century,  as  the  capital  of  the 
Siride  Muizz,  was  still  famous  for  its  wealth  and 
prosperity.  About  the  middle  of  that  century, 
however,  the  Fatimites  of  Egypt  instigated  the 
Eg^-ptian  Bedouins  to  invade  this  part  of  Africa; 
Kairwan,  attacked  and  taken,  was  so  utterly  de- 
stroyed that  it  never  afterwards  regained  its 
former  position ;  it  continued,  nevertheless,  to  be 
the  centre  of  theological  study.  In  1881  it  was 
taken  by  the  French  without  much  difficulty, 
though  much  opposition  had  been  expected  from 
the  religious  zealots.  It  was  then  newly  fortified 
and  made  the  capital  of  a  'contrOle  civil.' 

It  is  surrounded  by  a  high  brick  wall,  pierced 
by  five  main  gateways,  and  surmounted  by  tow- 
ers ;  the  circuit  is  about  3500  yards,  and  almost 
forms  a  hexagon.  L'ntil  the  French  occupation 
access  to  the  city  was  difficult  for  non-Moham- 
medans ;  but  visitors  at  present  have  little 
trouble  in  entering  even  the  mosques.  There 
are  about  eighty  ecclesiastical  structures :  numer- 
ous tombs  of  saints  and  warriors,  for  the  dead 
are  brought  from  afar  to  be  buried  in  the  'holy 
city;'  and  about  thirty  mosques,  of  which  six 
are  important  ones,  'The  L'kbah  mosque,  which 
was  rebuilt  in  827,  is  in  the  northern  section  of 
the  city,  and  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and 
sacred  in  Islam,  being  considered  one  of  the  four 
gates  of  Paradise,  It  contains  about  430  antique 
Roman  columns  of  marble,  granite,  and  porphyry, 
with  horseshoe  arches ;  the  ceiling  is  flat,  of 
dark  wood :  in  the  centre  of  the  immense  court, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  double  colonnade,  is 
a  marble  fountain  over  the  sacred  well,  which 
is  supposed  to  communicate  with  the  Zemzem  at 
Mecca;  the  mihrab  is  tiled;  the  sanctuary  double, 
with  ten  arches  in  one  direction  and  seventeen 
in  the  other.  The  chief  manufactures  of  the  place 
to-day  are  copper  utensils,  carpets,  morocco 
leather,  oil  of  roses,  saltpetre,  and  potash;  the 
handsome  bazaars  are  well  stocked,  though  noth- 
ing is  exported.  Population,  in  1896,  26,000, 
includinc  that  of  seven  populous  suburbs. 

KAISARIEH,  ki'sa-reV.  A  town  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  situated  in  the  Vilayet  of  Angora,  a 
short  distance  from  Mount  Arg.ieus,  and  160 
miles  southeast  of  Angora  (Map:  Turkey  in 
Asia,  F  3).  It  has  narrow  and  crooked  streets, 
and  is  partly  surrounded  by  walls.  There  are 
a  mosque,  dating  from  1238.  and  extensive 
bazaars.  The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants 
is  trade,  for  which  the  city  is  well  adapted  on 
account  of  its  location.  Kaisarieh  is  the  seat  of 
a  Greek  bishon,  an  Armenian  archbishop,  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  bishop.  In  the  town  are  also  a 
high  school,  a  kindergarten,  and  an  American 
mission.  Population,  estimated  at  72.000,  Kaisa- 
rieh occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Caesarea,  in 
Cappadocia, 

KAISEB,  kl'zer  (OHG,  keisur.  AS.  casere, 
OS.  kfsnr.  Goth,  kaisar,  Gk.  Kcutrap.  kaisar.  em- 
peror, from  Lat.  CiFsnr.  referring  especially  to 
Gains  Julius  Cs'sar).  The  German  equivalent  for 
Emperor.     Under  the  early  Roman  Empire  the 
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acknowledged  heii-3  to  the  throne  added  the  name 
Ciesar  to  tlieir  own  in  honor  of  the  'divine 
Julius."  Diocletian  (q.v. )  made  it  distinctively 
a  title  and  bestowed  it  on  the  two  associates  and 
successoi'3  of  the  senior  Emperors  or  Augusti. 
On  ihe  division  of  tlie  Roman  Empire  (395  a.d.) 
the  title  was  borne  by  the  Emperors  of  the  West 
and  of  tlie  East.  It  passed  away  in  the  West 
with  the  dethronement  of  tlic  last  Emperor  (a.u. 
476),  but  was  revived  in  800..  when  t'liarles  the 
Great  was  crowned  Roman  Emperor  in  Saiut 
Peter's,  at  Rome.  From  tliis  time  dates  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  Kciman  Imi)erial  title  with  the  king- 
ship of  a  'barbarian'  nation,  first  the  Eranks  and 
then  after  902  the  (Jermans.  (See  Holy  Rom.\x 
Empire.)  From  Otho  the  Great  to  Francis  II. 
the  King  chosen  by  the  German  nation  as  King 
of  the  Honiaus  became  Emperor  of  the  Holy  Ro- 
man Empire,  at  lirst  by  consecration  at  Rome, 
but  later  through  tlie  very  act  of  election.  It  was 
customary,  however,  for  the  tierman  King  of  the 
Romans  to  Ije  chosen  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
Emperor,  on  whose  death  he  succeeded  to  the 
higher  title.  Charles  V.  was  the  last  German 
King  crowned  in  Italy,  namely  at  Bologna,  in 
1530.  In  1S0()  tlie  Holy  Roman  Empire  was  dis- 
solved, but  tlie  Imperial  title  was  retained  by  the 
House  of  Hajisburg.  the  head  of  which  since  1801 
has  borne  tlie  title  of  Emperor  (Kaiser)  of 
Austria.  On  .Tanuary  18,  1871.  William  I.  of 
Prussia  assumed  the  title  of  German  Kai.ser  as 
head  of  the  newly  created  Empire.  See  C-5:sar- 
ISM :  Czar. 

KAISERSLATJTERN,  ki'zers-lou'tern.  A 
prominent  ami  tliriving  town  of  the  Bavarian 
Palatinate,  (iennany,  situated  on  the  Waldlanter. 
42  miles  by  rail  west  of  Mannheim  (Ma|): 
Germany.  B'4).  It  has  fine  schools,  hospitals,  an 
industrial  museum,  a  municipal  theatre,  and 
all  the  modern  im[irovements.  The  most  promi- 
nent church  is  tlie  Protestant.  Tlie  principal 
industries  comprise  spinning  factories  (worsted 
and  cotton),  and  manufactories  of  sewing  and 
other  machines,  boilers,  bells,  furniture,  and 
shoes.  There  are  also  extensive  railway  shops 
and  ironworks.  The  trade  in  lumber  and  fruit 
is  extensive.  The  town  is  of  ancient  origin.  In 
tlie  twelfth  century  Frederick  I'arliarossa  built 
a  fine  palace  here.  It  was  demolished  during  the 
Spanish  War  of  Succession.  Kaiserslautgrn  be- 
came .a  free  Imperial  city  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, but  lost  its  indeppiidence  in  l.'ir)7,  when  it 
passed  to  the  rulers  of  the  Palatinate.  It  be- 
came French  in  1801.  and  passed  to  Bavaria  in 
1810.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment during  the  uprising  in  the  Palatinate  in 
1849.  Population,  in  1890,  37.047;  in  1900. 
48,301-,. 

KAISERSWERTH,  kl'zers-vCrt.  A  town  in 
the  Rhine  Province,  Prussia,  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  six  miles  from  Diissel- 
dorf  (!Map:  Germany.  B  3).  It  is  chiefly  impor- 
tant for  the  house  of  evangelical  deaconesses 
established  by  Tbeodor  Fliedner  (q.v.)  in  1831 
and  now  havinir  branches  all  over  the  civilized 
■world.     Population,  in   1890.  2379. 

KAISER  WILHELM  CANAL.     See  Canai.. 

KAISER  WILHELM'S  LAND,  ki'zer  vil'- 
helms  hint.  The  German  portion  of  New  Guinea 
(q.v.). 

KAKA,  kil'kft  (ilaori  name,  onomatopoetic  in 
origin).     A   parrot  of  the   New   Zealand  genus 


Nestor,  by  some  regarded  as  a  family  (Nesto- 
ridse).  This  group  contivins  large,' handsome  par- 
rots, having  the  Ijcak  greatly  jirolonged  (espe- 
cially in  tlie  upper  niaiidilile)  and  niucli  coni- 
jiressed,  and  the  tongue  tipped  with  a  "brush'  of 
line  hairs.  Two  species  are  extinct — Scslor 
productus,  formerly  of  Phillip  Island,  and  Scstor 
Sorfolccnsis,  once  numerous  on  Norfolk  Island. 
Tile  existing  species  are  two,  the  kaka  proper 
{Xcslur  iiifridiDiialis)  and  the  kea  [Scstor  iio- 
/((///7i.«).  The  kaka  inhabits  both  islands  of  New 
Zealand,  but  recently  has  become  reduced  in 
numlH'is,  since  it  is  very  unsuspicious  of  harm 
and  is  slow  of  tliglit.  Us  general  color  is  brown, 
with  a  grayish  cap,  jellow  ear-coverts,  and  a 
tinge  of  red  on  the  rump,  abdomen,  and  under 
surface  of  the  wings.  (See  Plate  of  Parrots 
Axu  Parrakeets.)  It  inhabits  the  forests  and 
feeds  on  juicy  berries,  nectar  brushed  from  large 
llowers  liy  means  tif  its  tongue,  and  grubs  ob- 
tained by  stripping  oil'  bark  or  tearing  to  pieces 
decaying  wood  and  growing  epiphytes.  It  is  so- 
cial iinil  noisy,  and  lireeds  in  hollows  of  trees. 

The  kea  or  'mountain  parrot'  is  large,  about 
tlie  size  of  a  raven,  and  olive-green,  with  the 
feathers  edged  with  bliick.  and  a  reddish  tinge 
beneath  the  wings  and  on  the  tail  wliicl;  ends 
in  a  broad  blackish  band.  It  belongs  to  the 
South  Island  of  New  Zealand  alone,  where  it  is 
not  found  in  the  forests,  but  on  tlie  rocky  moun- 
tain summits.  It  seeks  its  fiKxl  in  brushy  places 
and  nests  among  tlie  crevices  of  the  clifl's. 
Originally  largely  insectivorous,  these  parrot.s 
have  acquired,  since  the  settlement  of  New  Zea- 
land, a  carnivorous  tasto  which  has  made  them 
a  pest  on  all  the  more  elevated  sheep-pastures, 
riiey  used  to  come  familiarly  about  the  pens 
and  slaughter-houses,  and  became  fond  of  pick- 
ing the  heads  and  offal  thrown  out.  This  lilM-ral 
diet  led  to  a  great  increase  of  parrots.  It  was 
next  found  that  they  attacked  any  sores  the 
sheep  might  have;  and  from  this  learned  to 
alight  upon  the  sheep  and  with  their  pickaxe-like 
lieaks  tear  down  through  the  flesh  of  the  loins 
until  the  kidneys  were  reached  and  devoured, 
apparently  for  the  sake  of  their  fat.  In  some 
districts  the  loss  of  sheep  has  been  considerable, 
and  in  consequence  these  ])arrots  have  been  ac- 
tively destroyed.  Extensive  accounts  of  this 
group  are  given  bv  Buller,  Birds  of  New  Zealand 
(London.  2d  ed.,  I'SSS). 

KAK'ABEK'A  FALLS.  A  picturesque  cat- 
aract of  the  Kaministiquia  River,  Ontario, 
Canada,  14  miles  west  of  Port  .Arthur.  The 
falls  arc  l.'iO  yards  wide  and  130  feet  in  height. 

KAKAPO,  ka'ka-po'  (JIaori  name,  probably 
onomatopoetic).  Tarai'O.  or  Owi.  Parrot.  A 
nocturnal,  ground-keeping  parrot  (.S'/ruir/op.s  ha- 
hroiililiif!)  of  New  Zealand,  also  called  'ground' 
and  'night'  parrot.  It  is  about  as  large  as  a 
raven,  green,  marked  with  yellow  and  black,  and 
has  a  quaint  owl-like  aspect.  The  kakapo  takes 
possession  of  a  bole  as  a  home  and  nesting-place, 
but  also  seems  able  to  dig  a  burrow  for  itself. 
Its  food  is  almost  entirely  vegetable,  and  is 
gathered  mainly  on  the  ground.  The  flesh  is 
more  delicate  than  that  of  any  other  parrot. 
Since  white  men  settled  in  New  Zealand,  this  in- 
teresting bird  has  almost  disappeared  from  the 
northern  island,  and  is  rare  in  the  middle  island. 
It  is  the  only  known  bird  having  large  wings 
which  does  not  use  them  for  flight.     When  it  does 
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fly  its  movements  are  more  like  those  of  a  flying 
squirrel  than  of  a  bird.  Consequently,  the  great 
pectoral  muscles  and  the  keel  of  the  sternum 
and  the  fureula  have  atrophied  and  disappeared. 
Consult  Duller,  Birds  of  Xeic  Zealand  (2d  ed., 
London,  1888). 

KAKAB,  kii'kiir.  The  name  in  Hindustan, 
constantly  used  by  Anglo-Indian  sportsmen  for 
the    Indian   muntjac    (Cervulus   muntjac) .     See 

ilVXTJAC. 


KAKHYENS,  kak-hl'enz,  KHYEN,  or  KA- 
KAU,  kli'kou'.  The  name  applied  b_y  the  Bur- 
mese to  certain  primitive  tribes  of  the  mountains 
of  Arakan  and  Northern  Burma  as  far  as  the 
frontiers  of  Assam  and  Tibet.  Some  English 
authorities  apparently  employ  Kakhyen.  Khyen, 
Kakau  as  synonymous  with  Katehin,  Chin,  Singh- 
po,  etc.,  all  names  applied  to  various  groups  of 
these  uncivilized  peoples.     See  Chins. 

KAK'KE,  kak'ka'  (Sinico- Japanese,  leg  af- 
fection, from  Chin.  Kioh,  leg  +  K'i,  air,  humor). 
A  specific  disease  endemic  in  certain  parts  of 
Japan,  and  analogous  to  the  beri-beri  of  India, 
the  ifalay  Peninsula  and  Archipelago,  and  Bra- 
zil. It  was  first  described  in  1715  by  a  Japanese 
pliysieian  who  found  it  endemic  in  Yedo  and 
Kioto,  but  rare  in  other  places.  It  has  spread 
since  then  and  is  now  found  in  many  other 
places.  It  is  most  frequent  during  the  summer 
months,  never  attacks  children  under  fifteen, 
while  adults  above  forty- five  appear  to  be  im- 
mune :  men  are  more  subject  to  it  than  women. 
It  aft'ects  the  lower  extremities,  and  is  charac- 
terized by  numbness  of  the  skin  of  the  legs,  loss 
or  impairment  of  motive  power,  the  swelling  of 
the  legs,  especially  over  the  shin-bone,  cramps 
in  the  calf  of  the  leg,  frequently  dropsy,  and 
in  some  eases  it  affects  tlie  heart,  and  may  then 
prove  rapidly  fatal.  The  origin  and  causes  of 
the  disea.se  are  unknown).  It  is  probably  partly 
due  to  malaria  and  partly  to  unsanitary  condi- 
tions. The  legs  are  especially  predisposed  to  attack 
through  the  national  habit  of  squatting  on  the 
knees  and  then  sitting  on  the  backs  of  the  lees 
and  heels.  No  specific  remedv  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered, but  change  to  the  hills,  or  even  to  a  short 
distance,  has  been  found  beneficial.  So  common 
has  the  disease  become  that  special  hospitals 
are  opened  for  its  treatment  from  Jlay  to  Octo- 
ber. Consult:  Chamberlain.  Thiiu/n  Japanese 
(London,  1891);  and  Anderson  in  The  Trans- 
aetioHS  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  vol.  vi. 
(Yokohama.  1878). 

KAKONGO,.  ka-kon'go.  A  small  territory  in 
Africa,  situated  on  the  Atlantic,  in  about  5°  south 
latitude,  north  of  the  Congo  estuary.  It  was  for- 
merly an  independent  kingdom,  but  at  the  Congo 
Conference  was  divided  between  Angola  and  the 
Congo  Free  State. 

KALAFAT,  kli'la-fiit'.  A  strongly  fortified 
town  of  Rumania,  situated  on  the  left  hank  of 
the  Daniibe.  opposite  the  Bulgarian  town  of 
AViddin.  1.55  miles  west-southwest  of  Bucharest 
(:\Iap:  Balkan  Peninsula.  D  .3).  It  figured 
prominently  during  the  Eusso-Turkish  War  of 
lS-2S-2n,  when  the  Russians  lost  here  in  battle 
in.noo  men.     Population,  in  1899,  7113. 

KALAHARI  (ka'La-ha're)  DESEKT.  Avast 
region  in  South  .\frica.  situated  between  Ger- 
man Southwest  .Africa  and  the  Transvaal  Colonv, 
and   extending   from   the   northern  boundary   of 


Cape  Colony  to  about  the  parallel  of  21°  south 
latitude  ( Map  :  Cape  Colony,  G  2 ) .  Its  boundaries 
are  necessarily  only  rouglily  defined,  and  its  area 
has  not  been  determined,  but  its  dimensions  are,  in 
round  numbers,  400  miles  from  east  to  west  and 
600  miles  from  north  to  south.  It  consists  of  a 
large  basin  or  depression  of  the  great  South  Afri- 
can Plateau,  and  haS  a  general  elevation  of  from 
3000  to  4000  feet.  It  has  the  character  of  a 
desert  only  along  the  borders.  The  copious  rains 
which  prevail  there  from  August  to  April  produce 
a  considerable  vegetation  in  the  interior,  which  in 
places  takes  the  form  of  extensive  forests  of  thorny 
trees  and  shrubs.  In  the  eastern  part  of  tlie  region 
there  are  a  number  of  deep  basins,  which  fill  up 
witli  water  during  the  rainy  season.  The  desert 
is  inhaljited  only  by  stray  bands  of  Bushmen  and 
Bechuanas,  of  whom  some  are  known  as  Bakala- 
liari.  Of  wild  animals  there  are  the  giraffe,  the 
lion,  the  leopard,  and  a  few  other  animals  of 
the  tropical  regions,  found  mostly  in  small  num- 
bers. Among  the  plants  of  the  region  is  the 
melon,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  food 
supplies  of  the  natives,  as  well  as  of  their  cattle. 

KALAKAUA,  kil'la-kou'a,  David  (1836-91). 
A  King  of  tlie  Hawaiian  Islands   (q.v. ). 

KALAMATA,  ka'la-ma'ta.  A  seaport,  archi- 
episcopal  see.  and  capital  of  the  Nomarchy  of 
Jlessenia,  Greece,  on  tlie  Xedon,  one  mile  from 
its  mouth,  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Messenia, 
17  miles  southwest  of  Sparta  by  rail  (Map: 
Greece,  D  4).  The  town  is  surrounded  by 
orange,  fig,  mulberry,  and  olive  groves,  the 
products  of  which  it  exports  in  large  quantities. 
Silk  is  manufactured  and  exported :  the  prin- 
cipal imports  are  foodstuffs.  The  harbor, 
though  it  has  been  improved,  is  .still  much  ex- 
posed. The  first  national  assembly  of  Greece  was 
held  here,  in  1821.  Population,  in"  1896 — of  town, 
14,298 ;  of  commune.  20,309. 

KALAMAZOO'.  A  river  of  Michigan,  rising 
in  Hillsdale  County,  near  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  State,  and,  after  a  generally  west-north- 
west course  of  200  miles,  emptying  into  Lake 
Michigan.  29  miles  south  of  Grand  Haven  (Map: 
Michigan,  H  6).  At  its  mouth,  which  is  an 
excellent  harbor  for  vessels  of  100  tons,  it  is 
350  feet  wide  and  10  to  15  feet  deep,  and  it  is 
navigable  for  50-ton  vessels  38  miles  to  Allegan. 
The  forests  along  its  banks  supply  excellent 
timber,  and  the  river  furnishes  extensive  water- 
power.  The  cities  of  Battle  Creek  and  Kalama- 
zoo are  situated  on  its  banks. 

KALAMAZOO.  A  city  and  the  county-seat 
of  Kalamazoo  County,  Mich.,  50  miles  south 
of  Cirand  Rapids ;  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Kala- 
mazoo River,  which  affords  abundant  water- 
power,  and  on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern,  the  Michigan  Central,  the  Chicago, 
Kalamazoo  and  Saginaw,  the  Grand  Rapids 
and  Indiana,  and  the  Kalamazoo  and  South 
Haven  railroads  (ilap:  ^Michigan,  H  6).  It  is 
the  seat  of  Kalamazoo  College  (Baptist), 
opened  in  1855.  and  of  the  Michigan  Remale 
Seminary  (Presbyterian),  founded  in  1866. 
Among  other  noteworthy  buildings  are  the  Mich- 
igan Asylum  for  the  Insane,  the  city  hall,  public 
library.  .Academy  of  Music,  post-office  and  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  building.  The  principal  industries  are 
celery-srowing  and  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
windmills,  wagons  and  buggies,  boilers  and  en- 
gines,   sawmill   machinery,    caskets    and   coffins, 
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corsets  and  other  iirticles  of  women's  wear,  play- 
ing-cards, and  patent  nieditines.  Tlie  growth 
of  the  pa|K'r  industry  has  been  especially  marked. 
The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  annually 
elected ;  a  unicameral  council,  and  suhonlinate 
administrative  departments,  all,  except  the 
school  board,  wliich  is  chosen  by  popular  elec- 
tion, bcinj;  governed  by  comniittocs  appointed 
by  the  Mayor.  The  city  owns  and  operates  its 
water-works  and  electric  light  plant.  Settled 
about  182!»,  Kalamazoo  was  incorporated  as  a 
village  in  1843,  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in 
1884.  Population,  in  1890,  17,853;  in  1900, 
24,404. 

KALANGS,  ka-liingz'.  A  primitive  Javanese 
people,  of  whom  but  few  survive,  and  about 
whose  physical  characters  considerable  ditlerence 
of  opinion  has  existed.  Some  scholars  have  re- 
garded them  as  related  to  the  Negritos,  but 
this  view  is  unsubstantiated.  They  seem  to  be 
Indonesian  or  proto-ilalay.  The  Kalangs  rank 
among  the  most  primitive  races  of  man.  They 
prolial>ly  formed  part  of  the  early  al)nriginal 
inhabitants  of  .Java,  and.  though  now  almost 
extinct,  once  occupied  a  good  part  of  the  south- 
em  interior.  Consult  Meyer,  Die  Kalnngs  auf 
Java    (1S77). 

KALAPTJYA^  ka'lapUo'yA.  or  CALLAPOO- 
YA.  A  group  of  tribes,  constituting  a  distinct 
stock,  formerly  occupying  the  greater  portion  of 
the  Willamet  River  Valley,  in  northwestern  Ore- 
gon. Altluntgh  at  one  time  populous,  they  were 
never  prominent  in  history,  being  of  uinvarlike 
character,  so  that  by  the  constant  inroads  of 
the  coast  tribes  and  the  later  cruelties  of  the 
white  pioneers  they  have  been  almost  extermi- 
nated. Some  small  bands,  known  oliicially  as 
Lakmiul,  .Mary's  Kiver,  Santiam.  and  Yamhill, 
are  gathered  upon  (Irande  Ronde  reservation,  in 
the  same  region,  to  the  number  of  about  140. 
Some  few  more  may  be  scattered  over  the  sur- 
rounding country.  '  They  formerly  subsisted 
largely  u])on  bulbous  roots  of  water-plants, 
practiced  head-flattening,  but  not  tattooing,  had 
a  mild  system  of  slavery  and  some  curious  mar- 
riage customs,  tlie  bride's  relatives  stripping  the 
husband  and  all  his  relatives,  male  and  female, 
of  their  clothing  and  appropriating  it  to  them- 
selves. The  verb  was  distinguished  among  In- 
dian languages  for  its  multiplicity  of  forms. 
They  are  now  citizens,  civilized  and  self-support- 
ing, raising  grain  and  liay  and  deriving  a  con- 
siderable income  from  the  sale  of  their  native 
basketry. 

KALB,  kiilp,  Charlotte  von  (1761-1843).  A 
German  literary  woman,  best  known  as  a 
friend  of  Schiller.  She  was  born,  a  Marschalk 
von  Ostheim.  at  Waltcrshausen.  and  in  1783 
married  lloinrich  von  Kalb.  She  met  Schiller 
at  Mannheim  in  1784.  and  in  1787  he  went  on  her 
account  to  Weimar.  At  one  time  the  poet  pro- 
posed to  marry  her;  after  his  marriage,  the 
poet  Hiilderlin.  a  tutor  in  lier  family  (1793-94). 
succeeded  Schiller  in  her  platonie  afTections. 
Afterwards.  .Jean  Paul  became  her  ideal,  and  she 
is  portr.iyed  as  T.inda  in  his  Tiffin,  .\fter  nuich 
misfortune,  in  1S20  she  went  to  Berlin,  and  there, 
totally  blind,  was  sheltered  by  Princess  Marianne. 
Her  memoirs,  under  the  title  C'harlottr.  were 
republished  at  Stuttgart  in  1879.  and  her  letters 
to  Jean  Paul  and  his  wife  were  edited  by  Xerrlich 
in    1882.     Consult    the    novel    Cornelia     (IS.'il), 


edited  by  her  daughter  Kdda    (1790-1874),  and 
Kiipkc,  Charlutle  von  Kalb  (Berlin,  1852). 

KALB,  JoiiAXN,  Baron  de  (1721-80).  An 
officer  in  the  American  Revolution.  He  was 
born  at  Hiittendorf,  Bavaria;  entered  the  French 
ai-my  as  a  lieutenant  in  1743,  and  became  a 
captain  in  1747  and  a  brigadier-general  in  1701. 
In  1708  he  was  sent  by  France  on  a  .secret  mis- 
sion to  England's  American  colonies;  and  in 
1777  acconi|)anied  Lafayette  to  the  United 
States  and  offered  his  services  to  Congress.  In 
Septendjer,  1777,  he  received  a  commission  as 
major-general,  and  until  the  spring  of  1780 
served  in  New  Jersey  and  Maryland.  In  April, 
1780,  he  was  sent  to  join  the  Southern  Army  as 
second  in  command  to  Gates,  and,  at  the  battle 
of  Camden  (q.v. )  on  August  16,  was  mortally 
wounded,  dying  three  days  later.  Consult  Kapp, 
Life  of  the  American  (leneral  Johann  Kalb 
(Stuttgart,  1862:  New  York,  1870). 

KALBE,  kiil'bc.  A  town  in  the  Province  of 
Sa.xony,  Prussia,  situated  18  miles  south  of 
Magdeburg,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Saale  (Map: 
Prussia,  D  3).  Spinning  and  weaving,  and 
manufactures  of  paper,  wool,  and  sugar,  are 
carried  on.  Population,  in  1890,  90U9 ;  in  1900, 
12,286. 

KALBECK,  kal'bek.  Max  (1850—).  A  Ger- 
man dramatist  and  critic.  He  was  born  and 
educated  at  Brcslau.  After  a  few-  years  at 
Munich,  he  w-as  appointed  keeper  of  the  archives 
in  the  art  museum  of  his  native  city;  and  in 
1880  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  became  associated 
with  the  M'icner  AUgemeine  Zeilunfi,  the  I'reise 
(1883),  the  ilontaijH-Rcvue  (1890),  and  the 
.Yt'Kc.s-  ^\'iener  Tagblutt.  His  earliest  published 
w-ork  was  in  the  field  of  Ivric:  A  us  Xatur  nnd 
Lebin  (2d  ed.  1872);  Xiichte  (2d  ed.  1880); 
and  Alls  alter  und  neuer  Zeit  (1890).  More  im- 
portant was  his  critical  writing:  A'euc  IScitriige 
zur  Biographic  dcs  Dichters  Giinther  (1879),  on 
Wagners  Xibelungen  {3d  ed.  1883)  ;  VVteHer 
Opernabende  (1885),  and  Opernabende  (1898). 
He  adapted  for  the  German  stage  Massenet's 
Le  Cid  and  Werther,  Verdi's  Otello,  and  works  of 
Smareglia,  Smetana.  JIascagni  and  Tchaikov- 
sky: and  himself  wrote  Die  Maienkitnigin  (1888), 
Das  stiUr  Dcni  (1S98),  and  Xuhia  (1898). 

KALCKREUTH,  killk'roit,  Leopold,  Co\mt 
(1855 — ).  A  German  painter,  born  in  Diis- 
seldorf,  son  of  Stanislaus  Kalckreuth  (q.v.). 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Struys  in  the  Art  Schoid 
of  Weimar,  and  of  Benczur  in  the  Munich 
Academy,  from  1885  to  1890  was  a  professor  in 
the  forn'ier  institution,  from  1895  to  1899  in  the 
Karlsruhe  Academy,  and  in  1899  was  appointed 
a  professor  in  the  Academy  of  Stuttgart.  His 
works  include  portraits,  such  as  those  of  Count 
Eulenburg-Liehenburg  and  I^ieutenant-General 
von  Grolmann,  and  several  landscapes.  But  he 
is  more  successful  in  his  depictions  of  the  Ger- 
man peasantry.  His  manner  is  impressionistic, 
and,  although'  technically  skillful,  is  frequently 
somewhat  harsh.  Among  his  pictures  are:  "The 
Fish  Auction."  "The  Old  Salt  on  the  Beach." 
"Schloss  Klein-Oels"  (National  Gallery.  Berlin), 
"Old  .\ge"  (Dresden  Gallery),  "Rainbow"  (New 
Pinakothek.  Munich),  and  "Thunder-Clouds" 
(1899;  in  the  Karlsruhe  Gallery). 

KALCKREUTH,  Stanislaus,  Count  (1S21- 
94).       A     German     painter,    born     at     Kozmin 
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(Posen).  From  1840  to  1845  he  was  a  lieu- 
tenant iu  the  First  Guards  Regiment,  stationed 
at  Potsdam,  wlicre  he  was  a  pupil  of  Wegener. 
He  then  resigned  from  the  service,  and  studied 
under  Krause  in  Berlin  and  Schirmer  at  the 
Diisseklorf  Academy.  His  earlier  works  obtained 
for  him  from  Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prussia 
an  appointment  as  professor  and  the  small  gold 
medal.  He  founded  the  art  school  which  was 
opened  at  Weimar  in  I860,  and  was  its  director 
until  1870.  Subsequently  he  established  himself 
at  Kreuznach,  and  in  1883  at  jNIunich.  Ex- 
tensive travels,  particularly  in  the  Alps  and 
the  Pyrenees,  enabled  him  to  acquire  valuable 
material  for  his  numerous  pictures  of  mountain 
scenery.  These — especially  so  the  Alpine  views — 
are  notable  for  their  breadth  of  manner  and 
skillful  light  and  shade  effects.  They  promi- 
nentlv  include:  "Lac  de  Gaube"  (1855),  "Cani- 
gai  Valley"  (18.50).  "Rosenlaui  Glacier"  (1878), 
all  in  the  National  Gallery,  Berlin ;  "Lake  in  the 
Pyrenees"  (1858.  Kunigsberg  Museum).  The 
Orangery,  near  Potsdam,  also  contains  a  series  of 
twenty-five  landscapes  by  him. 

KALE  (Scotch  variant  of  cole,  AS.  caiol,  Icel. 
Ao/,  OHG.  koJ,  choli,  Ger.  Kohl,  cabbage,  from 
Lat.  caiilis,  cabbage,  Gk.  /cai/Xis.  kuulos,  stalk; 
connected  with  Lat.  cavus,  Gk.  koiXos,  koUos,  hol- 
low), or  Borecole  (Ger.  Kohl).  A  cultivated 
variety  of  Brassica  oleracea,  dift'ering  from  cab- 
bage in  the  open  heads  of  leaves,  which  are  used 
for  culinary  purposes  and  also  as  food  for  cattle. 
There  are  many  subvarieties.  Most  of  the  kinds 
are  biennial,  like  the  cabbage,  but  some  may  be 
reckoned  perennial,  as  the  Milan  kale  (chou,  de 
Milan),  and  are  frequently  propagated  by  cut- 
tings. Kale  is  mucli  cultivated  as  a  winter 
vegetable.  The  mode  of  cultivation  nearly 
agrees  with  that  of  cabbage.  For  illustration, 
see  Plate  of  Cabbage. 

KALE,  Sea.  A  vegetable  grown  for  its  edible 
shoots.     See  Sea-Kale. 

KALEEGE,    ka-lej',    or   KALIJ.      A    native 

name  given  to  a  group  of  rather  small  pheasants 
inhabiting  the  hills  along  the  southern  front  of 
the  Himalayan  range  from  Nepal  to  China  and 
in  the  Malayan  Islands.  There  are  a  dozen  or 
more  species  of  the  genus  Gennseus  (or  Euplo- 
camus)  characterized  by  medium  size,  generally 
dark  but  richly  glossy  plumage,  and  recumbent 
crests,  with  the  sides  of  the  head  naked.  The 
males  have  spurs.  Horsfield's  pheasant  of  Assam 
is  the  darkest  and  most  t.ypical.  The  white- 
crested  and  black-crested  are  well-known  forms 
in  Northern  India,  much  pursued  by  sportsmen; 
and  fhe  Chinese  silver  pheasant  (Ornnwus  nyc- 
Ihemerus)  is  the  most  striking  in  appearance,  as 
its  upper  plumage  is  white,  ornamented  with 
dark  markings.  It  has  long  been  reared  in 
European  parks.  See  Phe.\sants  ;  and  Plate  of 
Phe,\sants. 

KALEI'DOSCOPE  (from  Gk.  xaXis,  kalos, 
beautiful  -|-  efSos,  eidos,  form  +  aKo-weiv,  slco- 
prin.  to  view).  An  optical  instrument  invented 
by  Sir  David  Brewster  in  1816.  It  consists  of  a 
tube  containing  two  plane  mirrors  placed  length- 
wise along  the  axis  and  hinged  together  along 
one  edge,  so  as  to  make  with  each  other  an  angle 
which  is  an  aliquot  part  of  180°.  One  end  is 
supplied  with  an  eyeglass,  and  the  other  is 
closed  by  two  glass  plates,  at  a  small  distance 


from  each  other,  and  between  which  are  placed 
little  fragments  of  glass  or  other  colored  objects. 
The  eye  looking  into  the  tube  perceives  these 
objects  multiplied  as  many  tunes  as  the  angle 
which  the  rertecting  planes  make  with  each  other 
is  contained  in  the  whole  circumference  of  a 
circle,  and  always  sj-mmetrically  disposed.  The 
slightest  shaking  of  the  instrument  produces 
new  figures,  and  it  is  not  only  a  pleasing  toy, 
but  has  been  used  to  suggest  designs  and  pat- 
terns for  carpets,  wall-papers,  and  other  fabrics. 

KAL^ENDS  (Lat.  kalendm,  abbrev.  kal,  or  h., 
from  calare,  Gk.  KaXeiv,  kalein,  to  summon ;  con- 
nected with  OHG.  holOn,  Ger.  holen,  AS.  gehalian, 
Kng.  hale;  not  akin  to  Eng.  call).  The  Romans 
made  a  threefold  division  of  the  month  into 
Kalends,  Nones,  and  Ides.  The  Kalends  always 
fell  upon  the  first  of  the  month;  in  March,  May, 
July,  and  October,  the  Nones  fell  on  the  seventh, 
and  the  Ides  on  the  Fifteenth ;  and  in  the  re- 
maining months,  the  Nones  on  the  fifth  and  the 
Ides  on  the  thirteenth.  The  Kalends  were  so 
named  because  it  was  an  old  custom  of  the 
college  of  priests  on  the  first  of  the  month  to 
call  (or  assemble,  calare)  the  people  together 
to  inform  them  of  the  festivals  and  sacred  days 
to  be  observed  during  the  month ;  the  Nones  re- 
ceived their  name  from  being  the  ninth  day  be- 
fore the  Ides,  reckoned  inclusively ;  and  the  Ides 
from  an  obsolete  verb,  signifying  to  divide,  be- 
cause the.v  nearly  halved  the  month.  This  three- 
fold division  also  determined  the  reckoning  of 
the  days,  which  were  not  distinguished  by  the 
ordinal  numbers  first,  second,  third,  etc.,  but 
as  follows:  Those  between  the  Kalends  and  the 
Nones  were  termed  'the  days  before  the  Nones'; 
those  between  the  Nones  and  the  Ides,  'the  days 
before  the  Ides';  and  the  remainder,  'the  days 
lefore  the  Kalends'  of  the  next  month.  Thus, 
the  Ides  of  January  happening  on  the  thirteenth 
of  that  month,  the  next  day  would  not  be  termed 
by  a  Latin  writer  the  fourteenth,  but  the  'nine- 
teenth before  the  Kaiends  of  February.'  reckon- 
ing inclusively — i.e.  reckoning  both  the  four- 
teenth of  January  and  the  first  of  February ;  and 
so  on  to  the  last,  which  was  termed  pridie 
Kalendas. 

Ad  Kalendas  Grcecas  was  a  Roman  proverbial 
saying,  practically  equivalent  to  'never.'  The 
Roman  Kalends  were  often  appointed  as  days  for 
payment  of  rent,  interest,  etc. ;  but  as  the 
Greeks  had  no  Kalends,  a  postponement  of  pay- 
ment 'to  the  Greek  Kalends'  simply  meant  a  re- 
fusal to  pay  altogether.  It  is  said  that  the  Em- 
peror Augustus  frequently  used  the  phrase, 
which  afterwards  became  a  proverb.  See  Cal- 
endar. 

KALERGIS,  ka-ler'ges.  Demetbius  (ISO."?- 
67).  A  Greek  soldier  and  statesman,  born  on  the 
island  of  Crete.  He  was  educated  at  Saint 
Petersburg,  and  afterwards  studied  medicine  in 
Vienna.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Greek  Revo- 
lution in  1821  he  went  to  Greece,  distinguished 
himself  in  the  War  of  Independence,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks.  He  was  very  ac- 
tive in  the  revolution  of  184.3.  and  was  general 
and  adjutant  of  King  Otho,  but  resigned  in  1845 
and  went  to  London,  where  he  remained  imtil 
184S.  Unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  at  stirring 
up  another  revolution  in  Greece,  he  went  to  Paris 
in  185.3.  In  1854  he  was  made  Minister  of  War 
in  the  Mavrocordatos  Slinistry,  but  fell  into  dis- 
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favor  and  resigned.  In  18(il  he  was  sent  as  Am- 
Ijassador  to  PnriSj  and  took  an  important  part  in 
the  negotiations  which  obtained  the  Greek  throne 
for    Uiorge    of    Denmark. 

KALE  SXJLTANIE,  kii-la'  snltii'n.'-fi'.  A 
town  111  Asiatii'  Tuikcy.     See  Chanak-Ivalessi. 

KALEVALA,  kii'lAvii'hu    See  Finnish  Lan- 

GfAliK  AM)  LiTKUATlHE. 

KALEVIPOEG,  ka-la'vi-piki  (Esthon.,  son  of 
Kalev).  The  representative  epic  poem  of  the 
Esthonians.  Like  the  Finnisli  Kalevala,  this 
epic  i^  based  upon  popular  songs,  which  were 
collected  by  Krcutzwald  (1857-59)  in  the  form 
in  wliiih  they  are  now  known.  Unfortunately, 
the  material  "used  by  the  editor  was  destroyed. 
and  it  is  impossible  to  determine  how  nnieh  of 
the  poem  is  the  real  product  of  folk  fancy. 
The  text,  with  Ocrnian  translation,  is  found  in 
Kalciiipoen.  fine  cslnixchc  Sd'ic,  trans,  by  Ucin- 
thal   (Dorpat.  18.57-tll). 

KALGAN,  kiil-gan'  (Mongol,  Barrier),  or  in 
Chinese  Chang-kia  K'oir,  from  the  name  of  the 
gate  in  the  Great  Wall  near  by.  A  walled  city 
in  the  ('liinese  Province  of  Pe-chi-li,  situated 
about  130  miles  northwest  of  Peking,  a  short 
distance  south  of  the  fircat  Wall;  latitude  40° 
50'  North;  longitude  114°  54'  East:  2810  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  (Maji:  China.  D  3). 
Lying  on  the  main  route  across  ilongolia  from 
Peking  to  Kiakhta  in  Siberia,  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant centre  of  the  overland  tea  trade  and 
does  an  immense  business  with  the  Mongols. 
Its  chief  product  is  Eoda.  Like  all  great  trading 
cities  of  China,  its  suburbs  are  quite  extensive. 
Populatirai  estimated  at  70.000.  including  a 
number  of  Russian  merchants  and  several  mis- 
sionaries. The  valley  in  which  it  stands  is 
well  cultivated  and  contains  many  populous  vil- 
lages. 

KALGTJYEV,  kiil-goo'yev.  An  island  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean.    Sec  KoLGUYEV. 

KALHANA,  k;"il'hi'i-ni\.  A  Sanskrit  author, 
famous  as  having  written  the  chronicle  history 
of  Kaslimir,  known  as  lU'ijatnrangini  (q.v.). 

KALI,  kJi'le.  (1)  One  of  the  names  of  Par- 
\ati.  especially  in  Southern  India  and  Bengal. 
Under  tliis  title,  she  is  represented  as  of  hideous 
aspect  with  bloody  and  protruding  teeth,  wearing 
a  necklace  of  skulls,  girded  with  a  serpent,  bear- 
ing a  club  in  her  hand  and  standing  on  the  body 
of"her  husband  Siva.  She  has  a  famous  shrine 
near  Calcutta.  She  is  worshiped  with  bloody 
sacrifices,  sometimes  of  human  beings.  Kali  is 
the  goddess  of  epidemics,  and  of  cholera  in 
particular.  (2)  In  the  story  of  Nala  and 
Damayanti.  the  personification  of  the  die.  who 
caused  Xala  to  lose  all  his  possessions  in  the 
game  of  dice  with  his  brother  Puskara. 

KALIDASA,  kii'lcdii'sa.  The  name  of  the 
greatest  dramatic  and  lyric  poet  of  India,  and 
one  of  the  foremost  poets  of  the  world.  lie  is 
best  kno\\n  to  Western  fame  as  author  of  the 
beautiful  play  ftakiintnh'i.  but  he  is  entitled  to 
lasting  renown  also  through  his  other  poetical 
vvorksT  The  precise  date  at  which  he  lived  is 
subject  to  much  discussion.  Hindu  tradition 
places  him  as  early  as  the  first  century  n.r..  but 
mo.st  Occidentals  have  found  reasons  for  believing 
that  he  lived  as  late  as  the  sixth  century-  A.n., 
although  the  tendency  at  present  is  inclined  to 
place    him    earlier    than    this    latter    date,    but 


not  as  early  as  the  traditional  date.  The  whole 
question  is  connected  with  the  era  of  King  \'ik- 
rama,  or  Vikraraaditya,  in  whose  time  he  flour- 
ished and  at  whose  court  in  Ujjain  he  was  one  of 
the  "nine  gems.'  Legends  regarding  Kalidasa  are 
still  preserved  at  this  ancient  city,  which  was 
once  a  famous  capital  and  literary  centre  in 
King  Vikrama's  Augustan  age.     See  Vikbama  ; 

U.T.IA1N. 

As  a  dramatist  Kalidasa  was  the  author  of 
three  plays.  The  most  famous  of  these.  Siilani- 
ialu,  or  Kecognition  of  Sakunlalfi  by  the  Ring, 
arcnised  the  interest  of  literary  Europe  and  an 
enthusiastic  panegyric  from  (ioetHt  when  it  was 
first  translated  by  Sir  William  .Jones  in  1780. 
Tlic  second  play,  ViKiamorvaii,  is  a  dramatic  and 
romantic  episode  of  the  rescue  of  a  nymph  by  the 
heroic  king  with  whom  she  falls  deci)ly  in  love. 
J>ess  impcn-tant  is  the  tliird  drama.  Mrihinl.a  (did 
Afliiimilrri,  or  the  incicU-ut  of  a  king's  love  for 
a  dancing  girl  who  turns  out  to  be  a  princess  in 
disguise.  Kalidasa's  lyrical  masterpiece  is  the 
Mi'l/hri-duld,  or  Cloud  ilcssenger,  in  which  a 
cloud  is  made  the  envoy  of  an  absent  lover  to  his 
distant  sweetheart.  The  liilii-sdmliara  is  a  poem 
on  the  changes  of  the  Indian  year.  Two  artificial 
I)oems  were  also  composed  l)y  this  gifted  San- 
skrit poet:  the  Kiiiniira-Sditihlitira.  or  Birth  of 
tlie  War  God.  in  eighteen  cantos,  and  tlie  I'dfihu- 
Vdm.sd,  or  Line  of  iiaglui.  in  praise  of  llic  lineage 
of  the  great  hero  Rama.  Prince  of  India.  (See  the 
articles  under  these  titles.)  There  are  also  some 
other  poetical  compositions  ascribed  to  Kalidasa, 
but  they  are  probably  not  genuine  or  are  of 
doubtful  authenticity. 

The  literary  merit  of  Kalidasa's  work  is  un- 
questioned. His  artistic  form  is  masterful;  his 
fancv  is  rich  and  luxuriant,  and  his  feelings  true 
and  "tender.  For  details  regarding  Kalidasa's 
date  and  life,  consult:  Bhao  Daji  "On  the  San- 
skrit Poet.  K;'ilid;'isa."  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Bomhdii  Branch  of  the  Ttojidl  Afsiatic  Societi/ 
(Bond)ay.  1800)  :  Huth,  i»«s  Zeiialter  des  Kali- 
(lam  (Berlin.  1802)  :  Nandargikar.  Mcfihadutu 
of  Kaliddsd.  Introduction  ( Bondjay,  1894 ).  Edi- 
tions and  translations  of  Kalidasa  are  numerous; 
consult  the  list  given  for  the  dramas  by  Schuyler, 
Journal  of  the  American  Orirntdl  f^ocietii,  vol. 
xxii.  (Xcw  Haven,  1901).  The  Hafiuntala  has 
been  rendered  into  nmre  than  a  dozen  difTercnt 
modern  languages.  Among  the  English  versions 
mav  be  mentioned  those  by  Sir  William  .Tones, 
Sacountala,  or  the  Fatal  Iting  (Calcutta.  1789; 
London,  1790.  1870)  :  Monier-Williams.  ffakun- 
tala.  or  the  Lost  Ring  (fith  ed..  London,  1890)  ; 
Edgren.  ^hdkuntala.  or  the  Recovered  Ring  (New 
York.  1891)  ;  for  a  bibliography  of  K/ilidasa's 
lyric  and  narrative  poems,  with  a  discussion  of 
liis  date,  Macdonell.  Uiatory  of  Sanskrit  Litera- 
ture  (New  York,  1900). 

KALIDE,  kil-lA'dc,  "TiiEonoR  (1801-63).  A 
Genuan  sculptor,  horn  at  Kiinigshiitte,  Silesia. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Schadow  and  afterwards  of 
Ranch.  His  groups  of  figures  and  animals  com- 
bined .ire  the  most  successful  of  his  works;  they 
include  "Child  and  Swan"  (for  the  Schlossgarten 
in  Charlottenburg) .  and  his  masterpiece  "Bac- 
chante on  a  Panther."  in  the  National  Gallery, 
Berlin.  He  also  sculptured  the  "Dying  Lion"  on 
the  Scharnhorst  Monument  in  Berlin. 

KALILAH  (ka-lC'la)  AUD  DIMNAH,  dim'- 
nh.     See  BinPAi. 
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KALISCH,  kii'lish,  David  (1820-72).  A  Ger- 
man humorous  poet,  lie  was  born  at  Breslau, 
became  a  collaborator  on  Oettinger's  Charivari 
at  Leipzig  in  IS-IG,  and  in  1848  assisted  in  the 
founding  of  Kladderadatsch,  the  famous  comic 
journal  of  Berlin.  His  plays  are  very  popular  in 
Germany,  and  a  collection  of  his  songs  has  been 
published  in  the  Berliner  Leierkasten  ( 1857,  new 
series.  1863).  Consult  Ring,  David  Kalisch 
(Berlin,  1873). 

KALISCH,  IsiDOB  (1816-86).  An  American 
Jewish  rabbi,  leader  of  the  radical  and  reformed 
party.  He  was  born  at  Krotoschin,  Prussia; 
studied  at  Berlin,  Breslau,  and  Prague;  and  in 
1849  came  to  the  United  States,  He  worked  in 
Cleveland.  Milwaukee,  Indianapolis,  Detroit, 
Leavenworth,  Nei>ark,  and  Xashville,  and  spent 
his  last  years  in  Newark  (1872-86).  Kalisch  at- 
tained prominence  in  theological  circles  by  his 
Wegiceiser  fur  ro.tioiielle  Forschiinijen  in  den 
lihlischen  Schriften  (1853)  ;  by  his  .criticism  ot 
Leesers  English  version  of  the  Bible ;  and  by  his 
attacK  on  Jewish  Belief  in  a  Personal  Messiah. 
He  was  active  as  a  translator,  publishing  Xathan 
ihe  ^yis€  (186'J);  Hepher  Yezirah  (1877); 
Munz's  History  of  Philosophy  Among  the  Jeics 
( 1881 )  ;  and  Ha-Tapnach,  from  a  Hebrew  version 
of  a  pseudo-Aristotelian  tract ;  as  a  Talmudic 
lexicographer ;  and  a.s  u  poet  in  German  and 
Hebrew.  Of  his  poems  the  best  known  is 
Hchl'ichtr/csang  dcr  Deutschen.  written  in  his 
student  days. 

KALISCH,  iI.\RCus  (1828-85).  An  English 
biblical  critic,  born  at  Treptow.  in  Pomerania, 
and  educated  in  Berlin  and  at  Halle.  He  left 
Germany  in  1849  because  of  his  sympathy  with 
the  rising  of  the  previous  year ;  went  to  England ; 
became  seeretarj-  to  Rabbi  Adier  and  tutor  to 
the  Rothschilds.  His  great  work  was  the  un- 
completed commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  includ- 
ing Exodus  (1855);  Genesis  (1858);  Leviticus 
(1867-72).  He  also  published  a  Hehreic  Gram- 
mar  (1862-63);  Gennan  poems  under  the  title 
l.ehen  und  Kunst  (1868);  and  biblical  studies, 
Balaam  (1877);  Jonah  (1878);  and  Path  and 
Goal    (1880),  and  religious  systems. 

KALISH,  kii'lesh  (Vol.  Kalisz) .  The  western- 
most government  of  Russian  Poland,  covering  an 
area  of  4392  square  miles.  It  is  almost  entirely 
flat  and  is  watered  chiefly  by  the  Warta  and  the 
Prosna.  The  climate  is  moderate  and  healthful, 
and  the  soil  fertile  and  on  the  whole  well  cul- 
tivated. Agriculture  is  the  main  occupation.  The 
manufacturing  industries  are  unimportant,  em- 
ploying only  about  15.000  persons.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  lif|Uors,  sugar,  textiles,  paper, 
etc.  Population,  in  1897,  846.719,  of  whom  about 
80  per  cent,  were  Poles,  about  10  per  cent.  Ger- 
mans, and  the  remainder  Jews  and  Russians. 
Capital,  Kalish   (q.v. ). 

KALISH.  Capital  of  the  government  of  the 
same  name  in  Russian  Poland,  situated  in  the 
low.  yet  nicturesque,  valley  of  the  Prosna,  near 
the  Prussian  frontier,  149  miles  west-southwest 
of  Warsaw  (Map:  Russia,  A  4).  The  grand 
monument  erected  by  Nicholas  I.  in  1835  in  com- 
memoration of  the  alliance  of  Alexander  I.  and 
Frederick  William  III.  concluded  there  in  1813, 
and  many  valuable  works  of  mediicval  sacred  art 
in  some  of  its  Roman  Catholic  churches,  are  the 
interesting  features  of  Kalish.  Distilling,  mill- 
ing, tallow-melting,  weaving  of  cloth,  sugar-refin- 


ing, and  the  production  of  woolens,  leather,  and 
tobacco  are  its  principal  industries.  There  are 
several  annual  markets.  Population,  in  1897, 
21,700,  chiefly  Poles  and  .Jews.  Kalish  is  one  of 
the  oldest  Polish  towns.  In  1706  the  Swedes  were 
defeated  here  by  the  Poles  and  Russians. 

KAL1SPEL,  or  PEND  D'OREILLE,  paN 
do'ra'y'.  A  Salishan  triljc,  formerly  holding  the 
territory  along  Pend  d'Oreille  lake  and  river  in 
Idaho  ami  Washington.  They  formerly  crossed 
the  mountains  annually  to  hunt  the  buffalo  in 
the  plains.  Although  naturally  peaceable  and 
friendh'  in  disposition,  they  were  brave  warriors. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  Jesuit  missions 
established  among  them  about  1844  by  Father 
De  Sm-et,  they  advanced  rapidly  in  industry, 
civilization,  and  Christianity  until  their  fir.st 
treaty  with  the  Government  in  1855,  since  which 
time  removals  and  mismanagement  have  caused 
a  retrogression.  The  greater  portion  are  nov.' 
confederated  with  the  Flatheads  and  Kutenai 
upon  Flathead  resenation  in  Montana,  while  a 
few  others  are  roving  in  northwestern  Washing- 
ton, the  total  population  of  the  tribe  being  per- 
uaps  from  600  to  800. 

KALIYUGA,  ka'lg-yoo'ga  (Skt.,  age  of 
strife).  In  Hindu  chronology,  the  fourth  or  last 
of  the  periods 'contained  in  a  mahayuga  or  great 
jTiga.  (See  YuGA.)  It  may  be  compared  to  the 
Iron  Age  of  clas.sical  mythology.  It  consists, 
according  to  Indian  belief,  of  432,000  solar- 
sidereal  years,  and  began  February  18,  3102  B.C. 
The  relation  of  the  four  yugas  being  marked  by 
a  successive  physical  and  moral  degeneration  of 
created  beings,  the  kaliyuga  is  the  worst  of  all. 

KALK,  kjilk.  A  town  in  the  Rhine  Province, 
Prussia,  on  the  Rhine,  opposite  Cologne,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  street  cars.  It  manu- 
factures machinery,  boilers,  electrical  apparatus, 
chemicals,  porcelain,  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments. Population,  in  1890.  13.555;  in  1900, 
20,606.  Kalk  was  a  part  of  Deutz  until  1867, 
when  it  became  a  separate  community.  In  1881 
it  was  made  a  city. 

KALKAB,  kal'kar,  Chblstiax  Andbeas  Hek- 
MAX  (1803-86).  A  Danish  theologian.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  Jewish  rabbi  and  was  bom  in 
Stockholm,  but  accepted  Christianity  in  1823, 
and  became  a  Danish  pastor  and  author  of  many 
books,  of  which  the  following  on  missions  may 
be  mentioned  in  German  translation:  Die  evan- 
gelischen  ilissionshestrehungen  in  unseren  Tagen 
(1867);  Geschichte  der  romisch-halholischen 
Mission  (1867)  ;  Geschichte  der  christ lichen  Mis- 
sion unter  den  Heiden  (2  vols.,  1879-81).  He 
worked,  however,  in  other  fields  and  took  part  in 
the  revision  of  the  Old  Testament  section  of  the 
Danish  Bible. 

KALKAB,  JoHAXX  Steptiaxis  von  (1500- 
40?).  An  eminent  Cierman  painter,  born  at  Kal- 
car.  in  tlie  Duchy  of  Cleves.  He  went  early  to 
Italy  and  in  Venice  was.  in  1536-37.  the  pupil 
of  Titian,  whose  manner  he  adopted  so  thoroughly 
that  their  respective  works  can  occasionally  be 
distinguished  only  with  difficulty.  At  a  later 
period  he  imitated  Raphael  with  equal  fidelity. 
Subsequently  he  went  to  Xaples,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  Vasari,  who  bestows  high  praise 
on  him,  and  where,  according  to  Lanzi,  he  died. 
His  rare  portraits  existing.  ver>-  delicate  in  feel- 
ing, excellent  in  drawing,  and  colored  in  a  clear, 
warm,   and  somewhat   reddish    tone,   thoroughly 
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justifj'  the  favorable  testimony  of  Vasari.  A 
portrait  of  a  man.  dated  lo.'iS,  is  in  the  Berlin 
^luseiim;  anotlier  of  superior  quality,  dated 
1540,  and  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  anatomist 
Vesalius,  is  in  the  Louvre,  and  a  third  attributed 
to  him,  in  the  Vienna  Jluseum,  which  also  con- 
tains a  "Nativity"  on  a  small  soale,  once  in  the 
possession  of  Jtubens,  who  valued  it  to  such  an 
extent  as  always  to  carry  it  almut  witli  him. 
IJuriiiff  his  resilience  in  \'enice  ICalkar  desij,nied 
tile  acliiiiralile  illustrations  for  the  famous  work 
of  Vesalius.  l>r  Ilumiini  Vorjinria  Fabriva  (1543). 

KALKAS,  Uiil'kaz,  or  KHALKHAS.  A  peo- 
ple dwelling,'  in  Northeastern  ilonj^olia,  forming 
one  section  of  the  Eastern  Monijols.  They  num- 
ber some  250.000,  and  according  to  Deniker 
(1900),  their  nation  "has  still  preserved,  in  spite 
of  its  submission  to  China,  some  traces  of  its 
ancient  political  organization." 

KALKEKENNER,  kiilk'bren-ner,  KniKDiticn 
\Vn.iii:i.M  :\lnu.\EL  (1788-1840).  A  Cerman 
pianist,  born  on  a  journey  from  Cassel  to 
Berlin.  He  was  taught  nuisic  by  his  father,  a. 
composer  of  contemi)orar\'  po])ularity,  and  later 
studied  at  the  I'aris  Conservatory,  where  he 
won  first  prizes  in  1801.  At  Vienna  he  studied 
under  Clementi  and  Albreehtsberger.  He  made 
many  successful  concert  tours  of  the  Continent 
and  England,  living  in  London  from  1814  to 
182,"!,  after  which  he  .settled  in  Paris.  In  the 
latter  city  lie  became  a  partner  in  the  Pleyel 
piano-factory.  Kalkbrenncr  was  ,a  pianist  of  ex- 
ceptional 1echnic]ue.  but  his  interpretations  often 
lacked  (h'lilli  ainl  emntional  power.  As  a  pioneer 
in  the  niodeni  methods  of  using  the  pedals,  in 
the  independent  development  of  the  fingers  and 
wrists,  and  especially  in  the  use  of  the  left  hand, 
he  was  of  lasting  importance.  His  inordinate 
vanity  prompted  him  to  advise  Chopin  to  become 
one  of  his  pupils.  He  composed  many  piano- 
forte pieces,  of  which  the  only  ones  of  modem 
value  are  his  ftudcs.  His  Mi'thode  pour  apprcndie 
le  pianofnrtc  a  ruiilc  (hi  riuidc-mdiit.i  { 1830) ,  and 
Traitt'  d'iKiniioiiir  itii  piunistc  (1849),  are  inter- 
esting historically. 

KALKOWSKY.  l<«!-kAv'skf,  Ermst  (1851-). 
A  German  mineralogist,  born  at  Tilsit  and  edu- 
cated at  JxMpzig.  He  became  professor  at  .Tcn;i 
and  director  of  the  mineralogical  museum  in 
that  city  in  1880,  and  in  1894  accepted  a  chair 
in  the  Dresden  Scliool  of  Technology.  He  wrote: 
Die  Onrixformiition  des  Eitlcnijchirfjes  (1878), 
Elemcntc  drr  lAtholorjie  (1880),  and  many  valu- 
able contributions  on  mineralogy,  crv-stallog- 
raphy.  and  geology. 

KALLAY,  kol'li,  Benjamin  von  (1839-190.3). 
An  HiniL'arian  statesman.  He  served  in  the 
diplomatic  corps  and  in  the  Hungarian  I.egis- 
laturc.  and  from  1875  to  1878  was  a  consen'ative 
member  of  the  Austrian  Diet.  From  1809  to  1875 
he  was  consul-general  at  Belgrade. and  soon  urged 
a  vigorous  Oriental  policy  for  Austria  and  the 
Slavic  countries.  He  was  departmental  chief  in 
the  Foreign  Ministry  in  1879,  acting  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  the  interval  between  the  death 
of  Haymerle  and  the  appointment  of  Kalnoky, 
and  in  1882  ^Minister  of  Finance,  and  charged 
with  the  reconstruction  of  Bosnia  and  Herzego- 
vina after  the  occupation.  He  wrote  a  IJimori/  of 
the  f^erhs  (1877.  in  German,  1878).  and  on  Rus- 
sia's policy  in  the  East  (1878,  and  in  German 
the  same  year). 


KALLIWODA,  kiil'le-vf/dji,  .Ioiiann  Wknzel 
(ISOltitJi.  All  Austrian  violinist  and  composer, 
born  in  Prague.  He  studied  at  the  Prague  Con- 
servatory, and  was  a  member  of  the  orchestra 
of  the  theatre  there  from  1810  to  1822.  From 
1823  until  his  retirement  in  1S53  he  was  kapell- 
meister to  the  Prince  of  Fiirsteiiberg  at  Doiiau- 
eschingen.  As  a  virtuoso  he  displayed  a  linisbed 
techniiiiie,  but  no  especial  interpretative  power; 
as  .a  coiiipo.ser  he  was  'pleasing  and  ell'ective,' 
but  quite  unoriginal.  His  works  include  seven 
symphonies,  fourteen  overtures,  two  concertos 
for  violin,  seven  concertinos  for  that  instrument, 
three  quartets  for  strings,  and  some  vocal  com- 
positions. Schumann  spoke  in  praise  of  the  fifth 
symphony  (B  minor,  op.  106). 

KALM,  kiilm,  Peter  (1715-79).  A  Swedish 
botanist,  educated  at  the  Universities  of  Abo  and 
Upsala.  He  was  a  friend  of  Linnanis,  who  rec- 
ommended him  to  the  Swedish  Government, 
which  in  1748  dispatched  him  to  Norlli  .\iiicrica 
for  the  purpo.se  of  making  investigations  in  nat- 
ural history.  He  remained  abroad  during  three 
years,  and  on  his  return  to  Sweden  published  an 
account  of  his  travels  under  the  title,  A  Journey 
to  North  America  (1753-01),  which  was  trans- 
lated into  English  and  published  in  London  in 
1772.  The  genus  Kaliiiia,  indigenous  to  North 
America,  was  named   in  his  honor. 

KALMAN,  kiil'miin.  A  King  of  Hungary. 
See  KoLOMAN". 

KALMAR,  kal'miir,  or  CALMAR.  The  ea])- 
ital  of  Kalmar  Liin.  Sweden,  situated  on  the 
Kalinar  Sound,  opposite  the  island  of  Oland.  and 
about  200  miles  s<nitliwest  of  Stockholm  (Map: 
Sweden,  G  8).  It  is  built  partly  on  the  main- 
land and  partly  on  three  islands  in  the  sound, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  regularly  built  towns  of 
Sweden,  with  a  public  park  and  several  fine 
promenades.  The  most  notalile  building  is  the 
cathedral,  built  in  the  seventeenth  century  in 
the  style  of  the  Italian  Kenaissance;  on  a  penin- 
sula outside  the  city  stands  the  famous  Kalmar 
Castle,  a  square  building  with  five  towers  and 
surrounded  by  an  outer  wall.  It  dates  from  the 
twelfth  century,  was  considered  the  strongest 
fortification  in  Scandinavia  during  the  Miildle 
Ages,  and  was  the  scene  of  many  important 
historic  incidents;  it  now  contiiins  an  historical 
museum.  Of  educational  institutions,  Kalmar 
has  a  scniinarj'  and  a  school  of  navigation.  In- 
dustrially it  has  progressed  slowly,  the  principal 
articles  of  manufacture  being  matches  and  jiaper, 
but  it  has  a,  good  harbor,  with  shipyards,  and 
a  lively  foreign  and  coastal  trade.  Po]mbitinn. 
in  1901.  1'2.715.  Kalmar  is  a  very  old  town,  and 
as  a  fortified  and  strategic  point  it  figured  in 
the  wars  Ijctween  the  Danes  and  Swedes.  In  1397 
the  treaty,  brought  about  by  Queen  Margaret, 
the  daughter  of  Waldcmar  III.,  establishing  the 
Kalmar  Union,  by  which  the  crowns  of  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  Sweden  were  to  remain  united 
under  one  sovereign,  was  concluded  here. 

KALMIA  (Neo-Lat..  named  in  honor  of  Peter 
Kalm).  A  genus  of  North  American  plants  of 
the  natural  order  Ericacea".  consisting  mostly  of 
evergreen  shrubs,  about  two  or  three  feet  high, 
generally  with  cor^nnbs  of  red,  pink,  or  white 
very  delicate  and  beautiful  flowers,  the  corollas 
of  which  resemble  a  wide  shallow  bell.  They 
delight  in  a  peat  soil.  Knlmi<i  IntifoIin.U^''  moun- 
tain laurel  or  calico  bush,  occupies  large  tracts 
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on  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  thirty  feet  and  the  wood  is  very  hard. 
It  is  narcotic  and  dangerous;  the  leaves  are 
poisonous   to   many   animals,   and   the   honey   of 


the  flowers  possesses  noxious  properties.  A  de- 
coction of  the  leaves,  it  is  claimed,  has  been 
used  with  advantage  in  cutaneous  diseases. 
Kalinia  angustifolia,  sheep-laurel,  sheepkill, 
lambkill,  or  wicky,  is  a  common  species  from 
Newfoundland  to  Georgia.  Its  leaves  are  nar- 
rower, its  flowers  smaller  and  more  crimson  than 
those  of  the  previous  species,  and  are  pale  or 
whitish  underneath.  It  possesses  the  same  prop- 
erties as  the  foregoing.  Kahnia  cuneata  and 
Kalmia  hirsuta.  deciduous  species,  occur  from 
>.orth  Carolina  southward. 

KAi'MTJCKS,  or  CALMUCKS  (Tatar  Kha- 
limnk,  reneg.ideK  A  western  branch  of  the  Mon- 
gol race,  inhabiting  chiefly  the  eastern  part  of 
Tibet  around  Koko-nor  and  East  Turkestan,  the 
vestem  part  of  the  Russian  Government  of  Astra- 
khan, and  the  Province  of  the  Don  Cossacks. 
Their  total  number  is  estimated  at  600.000.  of 
whom  above  two-thirds  are  found  in  the  Chinese 
Empire.  They  are  generally  divided  into  four 
tribes :  the  Khoshots,  found  chiefly  around  Koko- 
nor  and  in  the  Kalmuck  Steppe  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Volga,  in  the  Government  of  Astra- 
khan; the  Dzungars.  once  inhabiting  Sungaria 
(named  after  them),  which  they  left  after  the 
conquest  of  that  province  by  China  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century;  the  Derbets.  found  chiefly  in  the 
Kalmuck  Steppe  and  the  Province  of  the  Don 
Cossacks:  and  the  Torgots,  formerly  the  chief 
Kalmuck  trilie  in  Russia,  of  which,  however,  only 
a  small  portion  has  remained,  the  majority  hav- 
ing returned  to  Chinese  territory  in  1771.  In  his 
pure  state  the  Kalmuck  is  short  of  stature  but 


stocky,  with  a  large  head  covered  with  straight 
black  hair,  a  flat  round  face  \\  ith  narrow,  slanting 
eyes,  high  cheek-bones,  and  a  flat  nose  with  round 
nostrils.  The  complexion  is  swarthy,  and  the  chin 
is  covered  only  with  a  scanty  growth.  In  height 
the  Kalmucks  average  1.650  m.,  and  their  ce- 
phalic index,  or  ratio  of  head-width  to  head- 
length,  is  86.7.  The  Kalmucks  of  Russia  are,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  Buddhists  and  nomadic,  in  spite 
of  the  numerous  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Rus- 
sian Government  to  convert  them  into  agricul- 
turists. They  live  in  tents  (kibitkas),  which  are 
grouped  into  aymaks  and  uluses,  the  former 
being  governed  by  elected  and  the  latter  by 
hereditary  chiefs.  Prior  to  the  reforms  of  1892 
the  lower  classes  were  tributary  to  the  hereditary 
chiefs,  but  in  that  year  all  class  privileges  were 
abolished,  and  the  Kalmucks  were  placed  directly 
under  the  rule  of  the  Russian  Government,  whose 
authority,  hon-ever.  is  manifested  only  in  the 
exaction  of  an  annual  tax  of  six  rubles  per 
kibitka.  The  Kalmucks  of  the  Province  of  the 
Don  Cossacks  are  gradually  being  assimilated 
and  are  subject  to  the  same  military  obligations 
as  the  Cossacks.  The  Khoshots  first  made  their 
appearance  in  European  Russia  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  were  joined  in  the  following 
century  by  the  Torgots  after  their  expulsion  from 
Sungaria.  In  1771  the  Kalmucks  living  east  of 
the  Volga  (mostl.v  Torgots).  partly  provoked  by 
the  oppressive  treatment  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment and  ])artly  in  the  hope  of  reconquering 
Sungaria,  started  eastward  to  the  number  of 
169.000  and  reached  Sungaria  after  eight  montlia 
of  indescribable  hardships,  resulting  in  the  loss 
of  over  one-half  of  their  number.  Finding 
Sungaria  still  occupied  by  Chinese  troops,  they 
surrendered  to  the  Chinese  Government  and  were 
established  in  East  Turkestan. 

KALNOKY,  kal'no-kl.  Gustav,  Count  ( 1832- 
98).  An  Austro-Hungarian  statesman,  born  at 
Lettowitz.  Moravia.  He  entered  the  diplomatic 
service  in  185-1  and  was  attached  to  the  legations 
at  Munich.  Berlin,  and  London.  In  1871  he  was 
temporarily  in  charge  of  the  Austrian  Embassy  at 
Rome,  and  from  1874  to  1879  he  was  Minister  to 
Copenhagen.  In  1880  he  was  made  Ambassador 
to  Saint  Petersburg.  In  the  following  year  he 
took  the  post  of  ^linister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Austria-Hungarv',  made  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Baron  Ha\'merle.  His  policy  was  directed  toward 
strengthening  the  friendly  relations  with  Russia. 
He  resigned  his  post  in  May,  1895,  in  consequence 
of  a  conflict  with  the  Hungarian  Premier,  Baron 
Banff'y,  regarding  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  Hun- 
gary, and  died  February  13,  1898. 

KALOCSA,  kolo-cho.  A  town  of  Hungary, 
situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube.  100 
miles  by  rail  south  of  Budapest  (ilap:  Hungarj', 
V  3).  It  has  a  large  archiepiscopal  palace  or 
castle,  an  attractive  cathedral,  a  library  of  30,000 
%-olumes.  a  g;imnasium,  a  teachers'  seminary,  and 
an  astronomical  observatory.  Population,  in 
1900.  11.380,  mostly  Magyar  Catholics,  who  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  fisheries  on  the  Danube, 
and  in  the  breeding  of  cattle. 

KALOG.  The  great  Alaskan  sculpin  (Jlyoxo- 
cephalus).  It  J,  to  2'^  feet  long.     See  Scrxpix. 

KALONG  (East  Indian  name).  A  fruit-eat- 
ing bat.     See  Fox-B.\T. 

KALOTJSEK,  kalTJo-shek.  .Joseph  (1838—). 
A   Bohemian  historian,  bom  at  Wamberg.     He 
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was  educated  at  Prague,  wli^re  lie  became  pro- 
fessor of  national  history.  Jlis  works  in  Czech 
and  German  deal  mostly  witli  the  history  of 
Bohemian  law,  such  as  Einiijc  (Irundhujcn  des 
lohmixchen  Staatsrechts  (1870)  ;  Das  bolimische 
Staatsrcchl  (2d  ed.  1892)  ;  and  a  treatise  on 
tile  Hoheinian  law  of  inheritance  (18!)4j.  More 
purely  liisliirical  are:  Hchaiidliin;/  dcr  (Irsckiclitc 
Prem'tisl  Oltokars  (1874)  ;  Iicyiii  Bokemiw  Map- 
pa  Hinloriralis  (2(1  ed.  1894)  ;  and  Documenta 
et  lieyislra  t'ivitatis  Albm  Aijuw. 

KALPA,  kiil'pa  (Skt.,  period  of  time,  ritual, 
from  Icalp,  to  be  iittinp;).  In  Hindu  chronology', 
a  day  of  Brahma,  which,  acc(irdiii<,'  to  Indian  be- 
lief,  is  a  periml  of  4,:i20,()()0,0()0years  of  mortals, 
and  measures  the  duration  of  the  world.  This 
kalpa  consists  of  a  thousand  mahfn/ugas,  or  great 
ages,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  four  yugas, 
called,  in  chronological  order,  Krta.  Trcta,  Dva- 
para.  and  Kali.  The  Kali  is  the  sliortest  and 
last  yuqa.  and  comprises  432.(100  solar  years;  the 
Dvapara  is  double  in  length,  the  Trcta  triple, 
and  the  Krta  quadruple.  The  golden  age  was  in 
the  Krtayuga,  but  in  succeeding  ages  a  steady 
degeneration  took  iilacc,  until  the  Kaliyuga,  of 
which  the  present  time  forms  a  part.     See  Kali- 

TUGA. 

KAXPA-SUTKA,  kal'pa  sfTo'tra  (Skt..  ritual 
manual).  In  Vedic  literature,  the  name  of  tliose 
Sanskrit  works  which  treat  of  the  ceremonial 
referring  to  the  performance  of  a  Vedic  sacrifice. 
(See  Veda  and  Suti!.\.  wliere  books  of  reference 
are  mentioned.)  In  Jaina  literature  it  is  the 
name  of  the  most  sacred  religious  work  of  the 
Jainas.  (See  Jainis.m.)  This  latter  book  is 
chiefly  occupied  with  the  legendary  history  of 
Mahavira,  the  last  of  their  twenty-four  deified 
saints,  or  Tirthankaras.  but  it  contains  also  an 
account  of  four  other  saints  of  the  same  cla.ss. 
The  author  was  Bhadra  Bahu,  and  the  work 
was  composed  apparently  in  the  seventh  century 
A.D.  Consult:  Stevenson,  The  Kiilpn-Si'itrn  and 
yava  Tatvn  (I^ondon,  1848)  :  .Tacobi,  Tlie  Kajpa- 
si'itra  of  Uluidrahahu  (Leipzig,  187!))  ;  Weber, 
fiacred  lAteraUire  of  the  Jains,  translated  by 
Smyth   (Bombay,  189.3). 

KALPI,  kfil'pi'.  A  city  of  British  India.  See 
Calpee. 

KALTENBORN",  kal'tcn-born,  Franz  (I8G5 
— ).  A  (JcrMuni-American  musician,  born  at 
Uomburg.  Cermany.  When  five  years  old  he  was 
brought  to  New  York,  and  thcTC  studied  music. 
After  having  played  the  violin  in  snuic  of  the 
principal  oivhestras.  he  founded  the  Kiiltcnborn 
String  QuaHet  (1890).  and  the  Kaltenborn 
Sextet  (1897).  In  1899  he  began  a  series  of 
summer  orchestral  concerts,  which  met  with 
popular  favor. 

KALTENBORN-STACHAU,  stiic'ou,  Hans 
Karl  Georg  vox  ( 18.36-98) .  A  Prussian  general, 
bom  at  Magdeburg,  and  educated  for  the  army. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  topographical  corps  in 
1861:  fought  in  the  campaigns  againsl  Denmark 
and  Austria ;  and  served  as  ma  jor  in  the  Fr;inco- 
Prussian  War.  He  was  promoted  rapidly,  and 
was  made  a  lieutenant-general  in  1888.  In  1890 
he  succeeded  Verdy  :is  ^finistcr  of  War,  and  car- 
ried through  successfully  the  ])rogramme  of  two 
years'  seirice  and  an  increase  of  the  regular 
forces  by  seventy  thousand.     He  retired  in  1893. 

KALTENBRTTNNER,  kal'trnbrun'nPr.  Karl 
Adam    (1804-67).      An   Austrian    poet,   born   at 


Enns.  He  was  long  connected  with  the  Govern- 
ment printing  establishment  at  Vienna.  His 
poems,  in  dialect,  include:  Ubdviensische  Lieder 
(1845-48);  Die  drci  Tannen,  a  very  successful 
drama  (1862);  and,  from  his  manuscripts,  Ob 
der  A'jtHs  und  Austria,  and  (Jcschiclitoi  ans 
Ohvriislvrrrwh    (1880). 

KALUGA,  ka-loTi'gA.  A  governmciit  of  Great 
Russia,  bouiulcd  by  the  Government  of  iMoscow 
on  the  north,  Tula  on  tlie  east,  Orel  on  the  south, 
and  .Smolensk  on  the  west.  Area.  11,942  square 
miles  (Map:  Kussia.  K  4).  It  has  a  Hat  sur- 
face and  tlie  soil  is  mostly  sandy.  Tlie  chief  river 
is  the  Oka.  which  traverses  Kaluga  for  about  200 
miles.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  industry  and 
hemp  the  chief  agricultural  product.  The  out- 
put of  cereals  is  hardly  sullicient  to  meet  the 
domestic  demand.  Kaluga  has  vast  forests, 
which  are  exploited  to  some  extent.  The  manu- 
facturing industries  are  rapidly  developing.  The 
chief  manufactures  are  jjajier,  leatlier,  spirits, 
matx'hes,  and  inJii  products.  The  commerce  is 
also  important  and  is  carried  on  to  a.  large  ex- 
tent lb  rough  the  Oka  River.  Population,  in  1897, 
1,18.'). 700.      t'.ipit:il,   Kaluga. 

KALUGA.  (';ipi(al  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Oka,  95  miles  southwest  of  Moscow  ( Jlap: 
Russia,  E  4).  It  has  numerous  churches,  a 
convent,  and  a  theological  seminary.  There  are 
extensive  manufacturing  establishments  of 
leather  and  s;iil-clotli.  The  commerce  is  of  con- 
siderable iiii]i(n-tance.  and  is  carried  on  mostly 
with  Saint  l*cl<'rsburg  and  the  Baltic  ports 
through  the  Oy.:\,  the  Volga,  and  the  Neva.  Popu- 
lation, in  1889,  40.500;  in  1897,  49,700.  During 
1859-68  the  town  was  the  residence  of  Shamyl. 

KAMA,  kii'iiu'i.  A  river  of  Russia,  the  prin- 
cipal atiUient  of  the  Volga.  It  rises  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  Government  of  Vyatka,  flows  at 
first  north,  and  then,  passing  into  the  Govern- 
ment of  Perm,  turns  southwest  and  generally 
maintains  that  direction  down  to  its  coniluence 
with  the  Volga,  about  40  miles  south  of  Kazan 
(Map:  Russia,  H  .3).  Its  total  length  is  1170 
miles,  and  it  is  navigable  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Visherka,  760  miles.  Its  principal  navigable 
tributaries  ai-e  the  Visberka,  Tchiissovaya,  and 
Byelaya  from  the  left  and  the  ^'yatka  from  the 
right.  In  the  spring  the  Kama  increases  to 
several  times  its  ordinary-  width,  flooding  the 
adjacent  country.  The  Kama  is  very  ricli  in  fish, 
especially  salmon.  It  is  ice-free  for  over  200 
days  in  the  year.  The  traflic  is  very  extensive, 
the  princijial  article  of  trade  lioing  timber.  The 
Kama  is  connected  by  a  canal  with  a  tributary 
of  the  Dvina,  thus  forming  a  part  of  the  great 
waterway  connecting  the  Caspian  with  the  White 
Sea. 

kAmA,  or  KAMADEVA,  ka'mA-dil'va.  The 
Hindu  Cupid  or  god  of  love.  He  was  the  son  of 
Brahma  according  to  some  Sanskrit  legends,  or  of 
Dharma,  Virtue,  according  to  others.  On  one 
occasion  when  trying  to  tempt  Siva,  who  was 
undergoing  extraordinary  acts  of  asceticism, 
Kama  was  reduced  to  ashes  by  a  flashing  gleam 
fnmi  the  third  eye  of  the  enraged  god.  (See 
Siva.)  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Kama 
is  known  as  'the  limbless  god'  in  Hindu  poetrj'. 
His  wife  Rati  (voluptuousness)  was  so  grieved 
at  his  loss  that  Siva  became  touched  by  her  sor- 
row  and   promised   that   Kama   should   be   born 
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again  as  the  son  of  Krishna  and  Riikmini.  The 
child  was  now  called  PradjTimna,  another  name 
for  Cupid.  Kama  is  armed  with  a  bow"  made  of 
sugar-cane;  it  is  strung  with  bees,  and  its  ar- 
rows, live  in  number,  are  blossoms  of  flowers 
which  overcome  the  five  senses.  His  banner  is 
decorated  with  a  fish,  and  he  rides  on  a  parrot  or 
a  sparrow,  the  symbol  of  voluptuousness.  Con- 
sult: Dowson,  Hindu.  Mytholoqy  (London,  1879)  ; 
Wilkins,   1/ infill   UyOwloyi)    ('ib.,   1900). 

KAMAKURA,  kU'ma-kijo'rii  (Japanese, 
sickle-eache,  or  store-house).  A  seacoast  village 
in  Japan,  12  miles  south  of  Yokohama,  in  a 
valley  inclosed  by  hills,  with  entrances  from  each 
point  of  the  compass  (Map:  Japan,  A  4).  It  was 
founded  in  the  seventh  century  a.d.  Yoritomo, 
the  famous  general,  who  became  Shogun  in  1185, 
made  it  his  capital,  and  it  remained  for  nearly 
four  hundred  j'ears  the  political  centre  of  .Japan, 
and  the  residence  of  most  of  the  shoguns  and  the 
scene  of  much  bloodshed  and  unrest.  Having  so 
often  suffered  liy  fire  and  civil  war,  it  has  little 
to-day  to  attest  its  bygone  greatness.  It  had 
ceased  to  be  a  town  of  any  importance  long  before 
lyeyasu  conquered  the  Kiwanto  and  fixed  his  resi- 
dence at  Yedo.  It  is  now  a  place  of  great  resort 
for  its  natural  Ijcauties.  its  still  large  number  of 
famous  relics,  and  its  Shinto  and  Buddhist  shrines. 
One  mile  distant  stands  the  famous  bronze 
image  of  Dni-Butsu,  or  'Great  Buddha,'  49  feet 
7  inches  high,  cast  in  the  year  a.d.  1252,  and 
visited  annually  by  thousands  of  tourists,  both 
native  and  foreign. 

KAMA'LA,  or  KAMEE'LA  (Hind,  kamlla). 
A  inediciiie  fairly  elTJcient  against  tai)eworm. 
It  consists  of  the  glands  and  hairs  from  the 
capsules  of  Tualotus  Philippincnsis,  a  small  tree 
of  the  order  Euphorbiaceae,  which  grows  wild  in 
Abyssinia.  Australia,  Eastern  China,  Southern 
-Arabia,  and  India. 

KAMAL-UD-DIN  ISMAIL  ISFAHANI, 
kfi'miil  ud  den  es'ma-el  es'fa-ha'ne  ( — 1237).  A 
Persian  poet.  He  was  born  at  Ispahan,  the  son 
of  .Tamal-ud-Din  Abd-ur-Razzak,  himself  a  poet 
of  some  merit,  and  was  carefully  educated.  Not 
only  talented,  but  -wealthy,  Kamal-ud-Din  was 
noted  for  generosity  and  public  spirit  until  his 
confidence  was  abused  by  those  whose  benefactor 
he  had  been.  He  became  misanthropic,  and  as- 
suming the  garb  of  a  Sufi,  he  retired  to  a  hut 
in  the  suburbs  of  Ispahan.  Here  he  won  the  e>-^ 
teem  of  those  by  whom  he  w'as  surrounded,  and 
when  the  army  of  the  Mongol  Uktai  Khan,  the 
son  of  Genghis  Khan,  seized  the  city,  the  poor 
concealed  their  treasures  in  Kamal-ud-Din's  hut. 
A  young  Mongol  accidentally  discovered  this  fact, 
and  in  the  attempt  to  force  the  poet  to  give 
yet  more  money,  Kamal-ud-Din  was  tortured  to 
death,  writing,  according  to  tradition,  a  quatrain 
of  expostulation  on  his  wall  with  his  own  blood. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  bow.  and 
of  iitlier  works,  hut  his  fame  rests  on  his  Diiran 
(edited  in  lithograph  at  Bombay),  a  collection 
of  poems,  highly  esteemed  among  the  literary  men 
of  his  day.  This  comprises  kassidas.  or  eulogies 
of  his  patrons,  as  well  as  of  ghazals,  and  qua- 
trains, tlie  latter  ehiefiy  devoted  to  love  themes, 
and  is  of  considerable  poetic  beauty. 

KAMBAI-U,  knm-bii'l— .,  KAMBALUC, 
CAMBALU,  CAMBALECH  (IMongol  Khfin- 
hn}i(ih.  the  Khan's  City).  Various  forms  of  the 
name  of  the  capital  of  China  during  the  Mongol 


or  Yuen  dynasty,  founded  by  Kublai  Khan.  It 
was  captured  by  Genghis  Khan  in  1215,  in  1264 
it  became  the  residence  of  Kublai,  and  continued 
to  be  the  capital  until  1.3(58,  when  the  Mongols 
were  driven  out  by  Hung-wii  (q.v. ).  It  cor- 
responded in  part  to  that  portion  of  Peking 
which  is  known  as  the  Tatar  City.  It  was 
visited  and  described  by  Marco  Polo  and  other 
Europeans  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was  the 
archiepiseopal  seat  of  Friar  John  of  Montecor- 
vino.  Consult  Yule,  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither 
(Hakluyt  Society.   18fi6). 

KAMCHATKA.     See  Kamtchatka. 

KAME.  The  name  given  to  low  hills  com- 
posed of  glacial  sands  and  gravels  arranged  in 
stratified  order.  Kames  frequently  occur  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  terminal  moraines  that  mark  the 
retreat  of  the  continental  ice-sheets  of  the  Pleis- 
tocene period.     See  Dkift;   Glacial  Period. 

KAMEHAMEHA,  ka-ma'ha-m.a'hii.  The 
name  of  several  kings  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
Kamehameha  I.,  called  Nui  (the  Great)  (1736- 
1819),  was  the  first  King  of  all  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  For  the  details  of  his  reign,  see 
Hawaiian  Islands. — Kamehameha  II.,  called 
LiHOLiHO(  1797-1824) — has  also  been  fully  treated 
under  Hawaiian  Islands. — Kamehameha  III., 
called  Kauikeaouli  (1813-54),  succeeded  his 
brother  Kamehameha  in  1824.  While  under  the 
inlluence  of  .William  Richards  (q.v.)  he  issued 
in  1840  the  first  written  Hawaiian  Constitution, 
whicli  was  replaced  in  1852  by  a  more  perfect 
instrument.  Kamehameha  III.  was  repeatedly 
involved  in  difficulties  with  foreign  countries. 
The  British  Consul,  Richard  Charlton,  labored 
persistently  to  secure  the  annexation  of  the  isl- 
ands by  his  country,  but  ultimately  was  dis- 
avowed by  Great  Britain.  France  also  threat- 
ened the  country,  so  that  in  1851  the  King  placed 
his  kingdom  provisionally  under  the  protection 
of  the  United  States. — Kamehameha  IV.,  called 
Alexander  Liholiho  (18,34-03).  ascended  the 
throne  in  1855.  He  was  one  of  the  most  beloved 
of  his  dynasty.  The  country  suffered  during  his 
reign  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  conclu- 
ding a  treaty  of  reciprocity  with  the  United 
States.  During  his  reign  the  English  language 
was  introduced  in  place  of  Hawaiian  in  the  pub- 
lic .schools. — Kamehameha  V.,  called  Lot  (1830- 
72),  was  the  last  of  his  dynasty.  He  was  re- 
actionary, and  in  1864  promulgated  a  constitu- 
tion of  his  own.    See  Hawaii.\n  Islands. 

KAMEHAMEHA,  Order  of.  An  Hawaiian 
order  with  three  classes,  in  honor  of  Kame- 
hameha I.,  founded  in  1864  by  Kamehameha  V. 
Its  insignia  are  a  white  enameled  cross  with  gold 
rays  surmounted  by  a  crown.  The  device  is  E 
Hookanaka   (Be  a  man). 

KAMEKE,  ka'me-ke,  Arnold  Karl  Georg  von 
(1817-93).  A  Prussian  general.  He  was  born  at 
Pasewalk,  entered  the  army  in  1834,  and  was 
Prussian  attache  at  Vienna  from  1856  to  1858.  He 
became  colonel  in  1S61.  major-general  soon  aftei, 
and  was  chief  of  staff  to  the  Second  Army  Corps 
in  flie  Austrian  campaign  of  1866.  During  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  he  fought  as  lieutenant- 
general  in  command  of  the  Fourteenth  Infantry 
Division  at  Spichern  and  Gravclotte.  captured 
a  number  of  fortresses,  such  as  ^Fontmrdy  and 
MeziMTs.  and  had  charge  of  the  engineering  oper- 
ations around  Paris.  From  187.3  to  1883  he  w'as 
Minister  of  War. 
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KAHEN,  kii'mcn.  A  town  of  Germany.  See 
Camkn. 

KAMENETZ-PODOLSK,  kanunyt-ts'  p6- 
ilolsk'.  ».  ajiital  nt  ihv  Kiissian  (iovfinnient  of 
Podolia,  situated  on  a  peninsula  fornieil  by  the 
SnioUiteli.  an  allluent  of  tlie  Dniester,  235  miles 
nortlnvest  of  Odessa  (Map:  Russia.  C  5).  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence and  the  otlier  at  the  foot  of  the  elevation. 
The  town  is  poorly  built,  but  lias  some  interestinf; 
churches.  The  fortifications  were  razed  in  LSKi. 
There  are  two  theatres,  a  theological  semimiry, 
a  monastery,  and  two  convents.  The  cununerce 
and  manufactures  are  insifrnifieant.  The  town 
is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  archbishop.  Population, 
in  1807,  .'?4,483,  of  whom  over  one-third  were 
Jews.  Kamenetz-Podolsk  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal fortresses  of  Poland.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  it  was  for  a  time  in  the  possession  of 
the  Tiirks.  In  1795,  after  the  third  partition  of 
Pol.md,  the  town  became  Russian. 

KAMENZ,  kii'm^nts.  A  town  of  tlie  Kinfrdom 
of  Saxony,  Gennany,  situated  on  the  Black 
Elster,  2i  miles  northeast  of  Dresden  (Map: 
(ieruiany,  E  .3).  It  has  a  number  of  fine 
churches,  a  town  hall,  and  a  hospital  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  Lessinfr,  who  was  born  here 
in  1729.  The  chief  products  of  Kamenz  are 
cloth,  pottery,  and  glasswai'e.  Population,  in 
1890,  7700:  in  1900,  9726. 

KAMERTJN,  kii'mc-roon.  A  German  colony 
on  the  west  coast  of  Central  Africa,  bounded  by 
Lake  Chad  on  the  north,  French  Congo  on  the 
east,  French  Congo  and  the  Spanish  Rio  Muni 
on  the  south,  and  the  Bight  of  Biafra  and 
Nigeria  on  the  west  (Jlap:  Congo  Free  State, 
B  1).  Area,  190.300  square  miles.  Tlie  narrow 
coast  region,  about  200  miles  long,  is  fiat,  partly 
swampy  in  the  southern  part,  in  the  north  it 
rises  atioiit  13,000  feet  in  the  volcanic  mountain 
group  of  Kamcrun.  Between  the  coast  region  and 
the  Hinterland  extends  an  elevated  region  from 
90  to  125  miles  in  width,  covered  with  impassable 
forests.  Tlie  Hinterland,  or  interior,  wliich  has 
not  been  fully  explored,  is  a  vast  grass-covered 
plateau  ranging  in  altitude  from  2000  to  4000 
feet  aiul  assuming  a  more  mountainous  character 
in  the  north  toward  Adamawa  (q.v.),  where  it 
attains  an  altitude  of  some  9800  feet.  The  coun- 
try is  watered  by  many  rivers  flowing  to  the 
co"a.9t,  and,  as  a  rule,  interrupted  by  numerous 
rapids.  The  chief  of  these  rivers  include  the 
Sanaga,  draining  the  central  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  entering  the  ocean  south  of  Duala  :  the 
K.nmerun.  which  flows  through  the  mountainous 
legion  of  the  same  name,  and  is  joined  at  its 
mouth  by  the  Minigo  and  a  number  of  other 
streams:  the  Njong.  south  of  the  Sanaga  ;  and  the 
Djah,  in  the  .soutliwestcrn  part  of  the  colony.  The 
climate  is  iinhealthfiil  on  the  coast.  It  is 
more  favorable  and  agreeable  in  the  interior  and 
in  the  mountain  regions.  The  average  annual 
temperature  on  the  coast  is  77°  F.,  being  mod- 
erated by  the  spa  breezes.  The  rainfall  is  ex- 
tremely heavy,  especially  in  the  eonl  period  from 
.Tune  to  September.  Storms  visit  the  land  at 
all  seasons.  The  warmest  months  are  March, 
April,  and  May. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  interior,  especially 
toward  Adamawa,  are  well  advanced  in  agri- 
culture. They  cultivate  large  farms  of  corn, 
tobacco,  manioc,  yams,  etc.     The  European  plan- 


tations are  confined  to  the  coast  region  and 
produce  chiefly  eaeao,  tobacco,  coljee.  and  rice. 
Only  the  first  two  products  are  raised  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  for  export.  In  1900  there  were 
over  7G00  acres  in  plantations,  of  which  about 
7500  acres  were  under  cacao.  The  devehipment 
of  the  colony  has  so  far  been  very  slow,  altliougli 
in  niitural  resources  Kamcrun  ranks  ])rolialiIy 
first  among  the  (ierman  colonial  possessions.  One 
reason  for  this  slow  advancement  is  found  in  the 
lack  of  labor,  and  in  the  fact  that  German  au- 
thority is  hardly  recognized  beyond  the  coast 
region.  The  natives,  who  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances would  furnish  the  lU'cessary  labor, 
are  reluctant  to  work  on  German  plantations, 
on  account  of  the  cruelty  manifested  by  indi- 
vidual planters.  Another  :ui(l  more  important 
leason  is  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hinterland, 
the  most  intelligent  in  the  colony,  are  still  tribu- 
tary to  the  Kmir  of  Yola,  and  their  trade  goes 
mostly  to  British  Nigeria.  The  military  forces 
niaintained  at  present  in  the  colony  are  not 
sufficient  to  establish  German  authority  in  the 
interior,  and  communication  between  the  coast 
region  and  the  interior  is  maintained  only 
through  the  natives.  In  spite  of  these  unfavor- 
able circumstances,  the  trade  of  the  colony  is 
growing,  although,  as  in  most  German  colonics, 
the  imports  arc  increasing  at  a  faster  rate  than 
the  exports.  The  chief  exports  are  rubber,  palm 
oil  and  kernels,  ivor>',  cocoa,  cola-nuts,  and  tobac- 
co. Th3  imports  consist  largely  of  textiles,  food 
products,  hardware,  beverages,  instruments,  ma- 
chinery, etc.  The  exports  rose  fr<mi  .$882,017  in 
189(i-9'7  to  $1,400,977  in  190001,  while  the  im- 
]iorts  increased  during  the  same  period  from 
.$1,403,190  to  .$3,390,313.  The  ])lnntation  prod- 
ucts, chiefly  cacao  and  tobacco,  constituted  only 
one-twelfth  of  the  total  exports  in  1900-01.  The 
chief  seaport  is  Duala,  formerly  known  as  Kamc- 
run. The  shipping  amounted  in  1900  to  about 
124,000  tons,  over  one-half  in  German  vessels. 

The  colony  is  under  the  admini'^tration  of  a 
Governor  appointed  by  the  Crown  and  assisted 
by  a  council  of  three  representative  merchants. 
There  are  four  districts — Duala.  Victoria,  Edea, 
and  Kribi.  The  seat  of  the  Government  was  re- 
moved, in  April,  1901,  from  Duala  to  Buea  in 
the  Kamcrun  chain.  The  military  force  of  the 
colony  consists  of  900  colored  troops  and  100 
whites.  There  is  also  a  police  force  of  200  men. 
There  are  two  public  schools  with  German  teach- 
ers for  the  natives.  The  Baptists.  Presbyterians, 
and  Catholics  are  represented  tiv  missions.  Tho 
budget  for  1902-03  was  estimated  at  $1,043,030, 
including  an  Imperial  subvention  of  $570,772. 
The  revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  customs  du- 
ties. Besides  Duala  and  Buea.  the  chief  settle 
ments  in  the  coast  region  are  Victoria  and 
Rio  del  Rev.  Duala  is  connected  by  cable 
with  Bonny  in  Nigeria,  and  thus  with  Europe. 
The  population  of  the  colony  is  estimated  at 
3,500.000.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coast  region 
and  forest  regions  belong  to  the  Bantu  (q.v.) 
race,  and  consist  of  a  number  of  tribes,  among 
which  the  Duallas  are  prominent.  The  Dnallas 
are  engaged  in  trade  and  agriculture  and  do  some 
wood-carving.  The  inhabitants  of  the  interior 
are  Sudanese,  intermingled  with  Fulahs. 

In  July,  1884,  several  German  nierchnnrs  by 
treaty  with  the  native  chiefs  of  Duallaland  ob- 
tained possession  of  that  region,  which  they 
transferred    in   the    same    year   to   the    German 
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Government.  The  boundary  lines  were  fixed  by 
treaties  with  Great  Britain  in  1885,  188G,  and 
1893,  and  with  France  in  1885,  1894,  1901,  and 
1902.  Consult  BUlow,  Deutschlands  Kolonien 
tiiid  Koloniulkriege  (Dresden,  1900)  ;  Meineke, 
Die  deutschcn  Kolonien  in  ^yort  und  Bild  (Leip- 
zig, 1899)  ;  Allan,  The  Land  of  Diiallas ;  Life  in 
the  Cameroons  (Newcastle,  1885)  ;  various  arti- 
cles in  the  Globus  (Brunswick,  1879  et  seq. )  ; 
Rieehenow,  Die  deutsche  Kolonie  Kamerun  (2d 
ed.,  Berlin,  1885)  ;  Buchner,  Kamerun  (Leipzig, 
1887);  Schwarz.  Kamerun  (2d  ed.,  Leipzig, 
ISSS)  ;  Hiibler,  Zur  Klimatologie  von  Kamerun 
(.Munich,    1896). 

KAMERUN,  or  CAMEROON.     A  mountain 

group  ot'  Africa,  considered  to  be  the  highest 
elevation  on  the  western  coast  of  that  continent 
(Map:  Congo  Free  State,  B  2).  It  is  situated  in 
the  western  part  of  the  German  dependency  of 
Kamerun,  in  latitude  4°  to  4°  28'  X.,  and  longi- 
-  tude  9°  to  9°  30'  E.,  and  occupies  an  area  of 
about  7(30  square  miles.  The  mountains  are  of 
volcanic  formation,  and  reach,  in  their  highest 
peak.  Albertspitze  or  FakOj  an  altitude  of  13.246 
feet,  where  snow  appears.  The  extinct  volcanoes 
number  about  twenty-eight.  The  lowest  slopes  are 
inhabited,  and  are  covered  with  dense  forests  of 
palms  and  other  trees,  such  as  acacias,  figs, 
car<iamoms.  cabbage-trees,  and  oaks;  but  above 
about  4500  feet  altitude  the  forests  disappear, 
and  the  volcanic  debris  begins. 

KAMES,  Hexby  Home,  Lord.    See  Home. 

KAMICHI,  ka-me'che.  A  bird.  See  Scream- 
er. 

KAMINISTIQTIIA,  ka'mi-nis-ti-ke'a.  A 
Canadian  river,  rising  southwest  of  Lake  Nipi- 
gon,  Ontario,  flowing  south  and  east  into  Thunder 
Bay,  Lake  Superior,  at  Fort  William  (Map:  On- 
tario, -M  8 ) .  On  its  course  occur  the  fine  Kaka- 
beka  Falls  (q.v.).  The  river  gives  its  name  to 
a  station  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  on  its 
hanks.  1022  miles  west  of  Montreal.  The  Kamin- 
istiquia  and  its  tributaries  formed  canoe  routes 
from  the  northwest  by  which  Indians  brought 
their  furs  to  the  traders,  and  by  this  route  during 
the  Riel  Rebellion  in  1870  Colonel  Wolseley 
transported  his  forces  to  Fort  Garry. 

KAM'LOOPS  ( confluence ) .  An  incorporated 
city  of  British  Columbia.  Canada,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  north  and  south  branches  of  the 
Thompson  River,  251  miles  northeast  of  Van- 
couver, on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  (Jlap: 
British  Columbia,  E  4).  It  dates  from  the  es- 
tablishment of  tlie  Hudson's  Bay  Company  trading 
station  in  1820;  it  was  incorporated  in  1892, 
and  is  the  distributing  centre  of  a  large  graz- 
ing, mining,  hunting,  and  sporting  district.  It 
has  hunber-mills.  carriage,  mineral  water,  and 
leather-making  factories,  municipal  water-works 
and  electric-lighting  plant.  It  is  the  Govern- 
ment seat  of  the  great  Yale  District,  has  court- 
house and  jail,  and  the  land  and  registry  offices 
of  the  Dominion  and  Provincial  governments. 
Its  equable  and  mild  climate  has  made  it  a 
favorite  health  resort.  Points  of  interest  in  its 
vicinity  are  Kamloops  Lake  and  an  Indian  vil- 
lage at  the  base  of  Paul's  Peak  (3570  feet). 
Population,  in  1901.  IGOO. 

KAMLOOPS  TROTTT.  A  variety  of  the  steel- 
head  (Salmo  Gairdneri.  var.  Krnnloops)  foimd  in 
Thompson  River,  Okanagan  and  Kootenay  lakes. 


and  other  waters  of  southern-central  British 
Columbia.     See  Steelhead. 

KAMPEN,  kiim'pen.  One  of  the  prettiest 
towns  of  the  Netherlands,  situated  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Overyssel,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yssel, 
at  the  terminus  of  the  Netherlands  Central 
Railroad  (Map:  Netherlands,  D  2).  The  old 
fortifications  have  .been  converted  into  pleas- 
ant walks,  only  the  ancient  gateways  being 
retained,  one  of  them  dating  from  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  finest  buildings  are  the 
Gothic  Church  of  Saint  Nicholas;  the  Catholic 
Church  of  Saint  Mary,  built  in  the  fourteenth 
century-;  and  the  town  hall,  restored  in  1543. 
Among  the  educational  institutions  of  the  town 
are  a  theological  seminary,  controlled  by  a 
branch  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and  a 
military  school.  The  chief  industrial  establish- 
ments are:  machine-shops  and  cigar-faotories. 
Steamers  run  daily  to  Amsterdam  and  Zwolle. 
A  curious  possession  of  tlie  town  is  the  Kampen 
Island,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  of  a  very 
patriarchal  description,'  and  are  not  required  to 
pay  taxes  to  the  municipality.  Kampen  was 
formerly  one  of  the  Hanseatie  towns,  with  a 
flourishing  commerce,  which  declined,  sand  hav- 
ing filled  up  the  mouth  of  the  Yssel.  Since 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  river 
has  been  kept  open  by  means  of  jetties,  and 
tlie  trade  of  the  town  is  again  prospering.  Popu- 
lation, in  1892,   18.908;   in  1900,  19,064. 

KAMPEN,  NiKOLAAS  Godfried  van  ( 1776- 
1839).  A  Dutch  scholar  and  historian.  He  was 
born  in  Haarlem,  made  an  extensive  study  of 
langtiages  and  literature,  and  was  for  a  time 
connected  with  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Leidsche 
Courant.  In  1816  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
the  German  language  in  the  University  of  Ley- 
den,  and  in  1829  professor  of  the  Dutch  language 
and  literature  in  the  Amsterdam  Athenaeum.  He 
ptiblished:  Geschiedenis  ran  de  Fransche  heer- 
shappij  in  Europa  (1815-23);  Beknopte  ge- 
schiedenis 4Jer  letteren  en  wetenschappen  in  de 
Xederlanden  enz  (1821-26);  Geschiedenis  der 
Sederlanders  buiten  Evropa  ( 1831-33),  and  other 
works.     Consult  the  biosraphy  by  Miiller  ( 1840) . 

KAMPP  TIM  ROM,  kiimf  urn  rom.  Era  (Ger., 
A  Struggle  for  Rome).  The  best-known  novel  by 
Felix  Dahn  (1876). 

KAMPHAXTSEN,  kamp'hou'sen,  Adolf  (1829 
— ) .  A  German  Protestant  theologian,  born  at 
Solingen,  and  educated  at  Bonn.  In  1855.  as 
private  secretary  to  Bunsen,  he  assisted  him  in 
his  great  liihelirerk,  and  in  1863  became  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Bonn.  He  was  especially 
])roniinent  in  the  revision  of  Luther's  version  of 
the  Bible,  and  wrote:  Das  Lied  Moses  (1862); 
Die  flagiogra^hcn  des  Alien  Bundes  iibersetzt 
(1868);  Das  Buch  Daniel  «n/f  die  neuere  Ge- 
schichtsforschung  (1893)  ;  Die  berichtigte  Luther- 
bibcl  (1894)  ;  Verhaltnis  des  Menschcnopfers  zur 
israelitischen  Religioyi  (1896)  ;  and  The  Book  of 
Dnniel.  a  critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew  and 
.-\raniaic  text    (1896). 

KAMPTU'LICON  (from  Gk.  KafiTrT6s.  knmp- 
ios.  flexible  +  o5Xos.  oulos.  thick).  A  kind  of 
floorcloth,  made  of  india-rubber  and  cork.  Pow- 
dered cork  is  heated  and  kneaded  up  with  the 
caoutchouc  and  then  made  into  sheets  by  passing 
through  cylinder  rollers  heated  with  steam. 
These  sheets,  when  cold,  are  then  ready  for  use. 
The  distinction  between  linoleum  and  kamptuli- 
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con  sc€ms  to  be  that  tlie  former  is  made  with  u 
inixturc  of  linseed  oil  instead  of  the  ruhher. 
Kaniptulieoii  was  introduced  earlier  than  lino- 
leum, and  since  the  introduction  of  the  latter  its 
manufacture  has  almost  entirely  ceased. 

KAMPTZ,  kilnits,  Kahl  Albrecht  Chris- 
TOI'II  llKlNRKil  VON  (  1 70'J-184!)) .  A  German 
statesman,  born  at  Sehwcrin,  Mecklenburg.  He 
began  his  public  life  in  the  service  of  his  native 
State,  but  in  1804  aeecpted  an  ollice  at  the  Court 
of  Wctzlur,  and  thenceforth  continued  in  the 
service  of  I'russia.  lie  bccanu;  widely  known 
through  tlio  burning  of  his  Cixle  of  I'alicc  Law 
by  the  students  at  the  Wartliurg  Festival  in  1817, 
and  in  1S20  he  made  liimsclf  universally  disliked 
by  the  (jernian  Liberals  because  of  his  zeal  in 
carrying  out  the  reactionary  policy  of  I'russia 
vviiich  followed  the  murder  of  Kotzcbue.  From 
1832  to  hS.'iS  he  was  Minister  of  .Justice.  His 
writings  include,  in  additicm  to  the  before-men- 
tioned: liodrx  <tcr  <!i:ii<linmrrie  (1815)  ;  a  num- 
ber of  works  on  Mecklenburg  and  Prussian  law, 
including  Civilreclit  dcr  IltrzoiilKimer  Mccklen- 
Xiurg  (1805);  Aktenmiissiye  D(irs(elluny  dcr 
preussischen  Oesetxrevision  (1842);  and  Zusam- 
mcnslcll:i)i(i  drr  drri  Entwiirfe  dcs  prcussischen 
Stral:ir'<'l:huclts  (1840). 

KAMTCHATKA,  kam-chat'ka.  A  peninsula 
at  the  eastern  end  of  Siberia,  extending  in  a 
southerly  direction  between  Bering  Sea  and  the 
Sea  of  Okhotsk  from  latitude  51°  to  about 
00°  N.  It  is  about  700  miles  long,  and  varies 
in  width  from  70  to  2.50  miles.  Area,  104,000 
square  miles.  The  northern  part  is  a  flat  tundr.a. 
The  remainder  of  the  peninsula  is  chielly  moun- 
tainous. The  central  ridge  does  not  extend 
through  the  entire  length  of  the  peninsula,  as  is 
generally  believed,  but  only  to  about  latitude  57' 
X.  East  of  the  central  ridge  is  the  volcanic 
chain.  The  highest  point  of  the  |)eninsula  is  the 
extinct  volcano  Itdiinskaya  (l(i.!)20  feet).  There 
are  known  to  exist  twelve  active  volcanoes  in 
Kamtehatka,  all  east  of  the  central  ridge  and 
twentv-six  extinct  volcanoes,  elso  mostly  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  peninsula.  The  highest  of 
the  active  volcanoes  are  the  Khitchovskava  (over 
lli.OOO  feet)  and  the  Great  Shivelvutcli  (over 
10.000  feet).  In  180!)  glaciers  'were  found 
on  some  of  the  mountains.  The  southern 
l)art  of  the  central  ridge  is  composed  chiefly  of 
granites,  syenites,  porjihyries.  and  crystalline 
slates,  while  in  the  north  Tertiary  .sandstone  and 
volcanic  rocks  are  most  prominent.  The  volcanic 
origin  of  the  peninsula  is  also  manifested  by  the 
numerous  hot  springs.  The  rivers  of  Kamtehatka 
mostly  take  their  rise  in  the  central  chain, 
and  (low  either  into  Bering  Sea  or  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk.  An  exception  is  presented  by  the  river 
Kamtehatka  (."525  miles  long),  which  flows  north- 
east through  a  valley  between  the  central  range 
and  the  volcanic  chain,  and  then  turns  eastward, 
emptying  into  Bering  Sea.  While  the  annual  aver- 
age temperature  is  very  low,  the  winters  are  not 
very  severe.  The  climate  of  the  western  part  of 
the  peninsula  is  perceptibly  cnldcr  than  that  of 
the  eastern  part,  the  dilTcrence  being  due  to  the 
floating  ice  and  cold  currents  of  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk.  The  annual  average  tetnperature  at 
Petropavlovsk  (on  the  eastern  coast  in  about 
latitude  5.3°  X.)  is  about  3fi°.  ranging  from 
about  59°  in  August  to  14°  in  February.  Tn  the 
valleys  of  the  interior  the  temperature  is  some- 


what  higher.     The   precipitation   is   very   abun 
dant,  and   winter   lasts   lor  about  nine  months. 
Kamtehatka,   notwithstanding,    has   a   rich   flora. 
W  ith  the  exception  of  the  tundras  in  the  north, 
the    surface    is    covered    with    extensive    forests, 
both  coniferous  and  deciduous.     The  gras.ses  arc 
characterized  by  unusual  height.     The  fauna  dif- 
fers somewhat  from   that  of  the  mainland.     The 
chief  wild  animals  include  the  bear,  the  fox,  tlie 
sable,    the    ermine,    etc.      Along    the    coasts    are 
found  the  fur-seal,  the  walrus,  and  many  varieties 
of    fish.      Of    minerals.    Kamtehatka    has    native 
copper,  iron,  and  sulphur — none  of  them  worked. 
'J'he  jirincipal  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  are 
fishing  and  hunting,  all  attempt,s  at  agriculture 
having  practically   failed   on   account   of   the   un- 
favorable cliujatic  conditions.     Fish  is  the  staple 
of  the  peninsula.     The  conuuercc  is  C(jnt rolled  by 
a  trading  company,  and  most  of  the  imports  ccjiiie 
from  the  I'nitcd  States.     Barter  trade     prevails 
almost  exclusively  outside  of  Petropavlovsk,  the 
capital.     The  population.  71'J!)  in    1888,  is  com- 
posed of  Kamtchadales,  Koryaks.  Tchuktchis,  and 
Kussians.     The    Kamtchadaies   are   found    in   the 
central  and  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula.    They 
are  not  over  4000  in  number,  and  speak  a  lan- 
guage regardeil  by  some  authorities  as  standing 
almost  by  itself.     Physically  they  belong  to  the 
Siberian  .section  of  the   .Mongolian   race,  and  are 
small  statured.    but    strongly    built.      The    Kam- 
tchadales are  fishermen  and  hunters.     Of 'the  ap- 
I)earance,  manners,  and  morals  of  the  Kamtcha- 
dales,  the   earlier   writers   have   transmitted   no 
very   pleasing  record;   but  Erman    (IS.'i.'i,    1871) 
and   Kenuan    (1870,   187!t)    praise  their  hospital- 
ity,  honesty,  and  good   behavior.     Their  musical 
and  dramatic  talent  was  noted  by  Stcllcr  in  the 
latter  |)art  of  the  eighteenth  century.     Their  na- 
tive religion  was  a  well-marked  Shamanism.    The 
Kamtchadales  are  becoming  more  and  more  Rus- 
sianized,   and    the    religion    of    most    of    them    is 
now   nominally  Greek  Catholicism.     Like  many 
other  Siberian  peoples,  they  are  by  no  means  .Ts 
near    disappearance    as    is    connnonly    supposed. 
The  Koryaks  and  the  Tchuktchis  are  found  chief- 
ly   north    of    57".    and    still    profess    Shamanism 
to  some  extent.     The  Kussians  are  found   in   Pe- 
tropavlovsk, which  has  the  best  roadstead  of  the 
jieninsula,     Verkhne  -  Kamtchatsk     and     Xizline- 
Kamtchatsk,   in   the   valley  of   the   Kamtehatka 
River,  and  a  few  other  settlements.     The  Rus- 
sians first  came  into  Kamtehatka  at  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth   century,   and   founded  a  number 
of  settlements  at  the  beginning  of  the  following 
century.      In    1803    the    peninsula    was    made    a 
separate  administrative  divisiim.  and   in    1855  it 
was  incorporated  with  the  territory  of  Primossk. 
of  which  it  still  forms  a  district.     Consult:   De 
Benyovsky.   .Wr/iioir.s  and   Trarcis,  translated   by 
Nicholson   (Xew  York,  1803)  ;  Petermann's  Mit- 
teihnifien      (Ootha,     1801);     Hamilton,     "Kam- 
chatka," in  Scottifih  Geofirnphiral  Mnqazine,  with 
bibliography,   vol.   xv.    (Edinburgh,    1800)  ;    Ken- 
nan,    Tent    Life   in   Sihcria    (New    York,    1870)  ; 
Biish.  I'rinrlrrr.  Dons,  and  ffnowshoes  (ib.,  1871)  : 
Nordenskbild.    Voiiaqe   of   tlie    Vega,    translated 
(London.   1881-85). 

KANADA,  ku-nii'dA  (Skt.,  atom-eater,  from 
Vann,  atom  -r-  ad.  to  eat) .  A  celebrated  thinker 
of  ancient  India,  founder  of  the  atomic  school,  or 
Vaiseshika  system  of  Hindu  philosophy.  His 
name  seems  originally  to  have  been  bestowed 
upon  him  as  a  nickname,  but,  if  so,  it  has  sup- 
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planted  his  real  name.  Beside  this  he  was  also 
dubbed  'Atom-Devourer,'  Kana-bhaksha,  Kana- 
bliuj.  According  to  some  he  was  identical  with 
the  sage  KaSyapa,  as  holding  the  individuality  of 
single  spirits  as  distinct  from  the  Supreme  Spirit. 
See  VaiSesiiika. 

KANAGAWA,  kii'na-gil'wa  (Japanese,  Gold- 
en Stream).  A  prefectiiral  town  of  Japan,  on 
the  Bay  of  Tokio,  near  Yokohama.  It  is  on  the 
Tokaido,  or  East  Sea  Road,  which  connects  Tokio 
with  Kioto,  and  also  on  the  railway.  Popu- 
lation, 11,345.  Its  only  importance  is  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  official  site  of  the  treaty  port; 
but  being  on  the  great  highway  along  which  the 
great  daimios  and  their  numerous  armed  retain- 
ers were  daily  passing  (foreigners  were  unneces- 
sarily exposed  to  their  hostility  and  constant 
attacks ) ,  the  Japanese  Government  was  much 
pleased  when  the  foreign  community  moved 
■across  the  Strand'  to  Yokohama. 

KANAKA,  ka-na'ka  (Hawaiian,  man).  A 
term  used  at  first  by  the  white  sailors  and  traders 
to  designate  the  natives  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
and  later  on  all  Polynesian  slaves,  contract  la- 
borers, etc.  Some  ethnologists  (e.g.  Peschel  in 
1874)  employed  the  tenn  to  denote  the  Hawaii- 
ans,  others  (e.g.  Quatrefages  and  Topinard  in 
1870-78)  spoke  of  the  "Kanaka  or  Polynesian 
race,'  using  it  in  the  widest  sense.  It  is  now 
in  use  in  the  sense  of  'coolie,'  'contract  laborer,' 
etc. 

KANANUR,  ka'na-noor',  or  CANANOBE. 
A  municipal  seaport  and  military  station  of 
the  Malabar  District.  Madras,  British  India,  50 
miles  north  of  Calicut  (Map:  India,  C  6).  The 
town  stands  at  the  head  of  a  bay,  which,  opening 
from  the  south,  forms  its  harbor,  while  the  fort 
and  cantonments  occupy  the  blufl'  headland,  which 
shelters  the  inlet  on  the  side  of  the  Arabian  Sea. 
The  anchorage  is  two  miles  from  the  shore.  Be- 
sides pepper,  grain,  and  timber,  the  neighbor- 
hood produces  immense  quantities  of  cocoanuts, 
which  are  largely  exported  northward.  Kananur 
has  been  a  British  possession  since  1791,  when  it 
was  taken  from  Tippu  Sultan.  Population,  in 
1891,  27,418;   in  1901,  27,811. 

KANARESE,  kan'a-rez'.  The  southwestern 
section  of  the  Dravidian  peoples  of  Southern 
Hindustan.  They  number  some  ten  millions  and 
inhabit  the  tableland  of  Mysore,  a  part  of  South- 
ern Bombay,  and  the  Kanara  country  on  the 
southeast  coast  north  of  the  Malayalim.  They  are 
one  of  the  civilized  Dravidian  peoples,  possessing 
an  alphabet  derived  from  the  ancient  Hindu  and 
a  written  literature,  some  of  whose  chief  works 
go  back  to  the  twelfth  century.  Their  language, 
like  the  Tamil  and  Telugu,  is  a  member  of  the 
Dravidian  group  of  tongues,  and  it  serves  as  the 
vernacular  of  some  nine  millions  of  persons.  (See 
Draviihans.  )  There  are  several  Kanarese  poet- 
ical anthologies;  one  was  published  by  Kittel 
(ilangalore,  1874).  A  sketch  of  the  Kanarese 
literature  will  be  found  in  the  introduction  to  the 
grammar  of  the  language  issued  by  Rice.  y<i(jn 
yarmmii's  Karnataka  Bhaslin-Bhiishonri  (Banga- 
lore. 1SS4).  For  a  lexicon,  consult:  Kittel.  Kan- 
nnrn-F,tHilisli  Dictionnri/  (Mangalore.  1804)  ; 
and  Bucher.  Kfinnnra-English  8chool  Dictionary 
(Mangalore,   1899). 

KANARIS,    ka-na'ris,    Ko>'Stantine     (1790- 
1877).     A  native  of  the  island  of  Ipsara,  in  the 
Creek  Archipelago,  distinguished  for  his  exploits 
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in  the  Greek  War  of  Independence.  In  June, 
1822,  he  blew  up  the  Turkish  admiral's  ship 
in  the  Strait  of  Chios  to  avenge  the  cruelties 
wliich  the  Turks  had  perpetrated  on  the  Greeks 
of  that  island.  In  November  of  the  same  year 
he  burned  the  Turkish  admiral's  ship  in  the 
harbor  of  Tenedos.  His  native  island  of  Ipsara 
having  been  ravaged,  he  took  revenge  August, 
1824,  by  burning  a  large  Turkish  frigate  and 
some  transport  ships  which  were  carrying  troops 
to  Samos,  and  thereby  saved  Samos  from  the 
calamity  which  Chios  and  Ipsara  had  under- 
gone. In  1825  he  formed  the  bold  design  of 
burning  the  Egyptian  fleet  in  the  harbor  of 
Alexandria,  where  it  lay  ready  to  carry  troops  to 
the  Peloponnesus,  and  only  an  unfavorable  wind 
prevented  his  success.  In  1827  he  represented 
his  island  in  the  National  Legislature,  and  later 
wa.s  appointed  to  important  commands  by  Capo 
D'Istria.  In  1848  he  was  Minister  of  Marine 
and  president  of  the  Cabinet,  took  part  in  the 
Revolution  of  1862,  and  held  office  repeatedly 
under  the  new  King,  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
his  last  official  position  being  that  of  president  of 
the  Cabinet  and  Minister  of  Marine  from  June, 
1877,  till  his  death,  on  September  14th. 

KANAtrj,  ka-nouj',  or  KTTNNOJ.  An  an- 
cient city  of  British  India,  capital  of  the  per- 
gunnah  of  the  same  name,  in  the  District  of  Far- 
rukhabad,  65  miles  north-northwest  of  Lucknow, 
on  the  Kali  Nadi,  about  5  miles  above  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Ganges.  At  present  the  place  is 
little  more  than  an  expanse  of  ruins  covering 
a  semicircle  at  least  four  miles  i'n  diameter.  The 
few  poor  people  now  in  the  city  live  in  nuul 
huts  built  up  against  the  old  walls.  The  present 
town  is  about  a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  broad, 
with  a  ruined  fort  of  no  great  antiquity.  The 
most  remarkable  buildings  are  two  handsome 
Mohammedan  mausoleums,  erected  in  honor  of 
Bala  Pir  and  his  son,  about  1650.  Kanauj  was 
formerly  one  of  the  greatest^as  well  as  the  oldest, 
of  Indian  cities,  and  Lower  Bengal  is  said  to  have 
been  Ilinduized  as  early  as  the  ninth  century 
B.C.  by  five  Brahmans  from  this  place,  to  whom 
all  the  Brahmans  in  the  Lower  Provinces  now 
claim  to  trace  their  descent.  Until  about  the 
twelfth  century  a.d.  it  continued  to  be  the  chief 
city  of  India,  despite  its  capture  both  by  Mah- 
nuid  of  Ghazni  and  Muhammad  of  Ghuri.  In 
1193  it  was  attacked  by  Muizz-ud-Din  Muham- 
mad ibn  Sam,  Sultan  of  Delhi,  and  of  the  House 
of  Ghuri,  who  defeated  the  King  of  Kanauj  and 
overthrew  his  monarchy.  After  this  the  his- 
tory of  the  place  consists  only  of  a  succession 
of  disasters. 

KANAWHA,  ka-na'wa,  Great.  A  river  of 
the  United  States.    See  Great  Kanawha. 

KANAZAWA,  ka'na-za'wa.  The  capital  of 
the  Province  of  Kaga    (q.v.),  Japan. 

KAN'CHIL  (East  Indian  name).  The  small- 
est of  the  deerlets  or  chevrotains  (q.v.)  of  the 
family  Tragulid.Te,  which  inhabits  the  Malayan 
Islands,  and  especially  Java,  whence  it-s  name 
{Trai/iilus  Jaraniciis).  It  is  less  than  a  foot 
higli.  and  is  gray,  becoming  reddish  on  the  sides: 
the  under  parts  white,  with  a  dark  stripe  running 
up  the  breast.  It  lives  in  the  thickets  of  the 
junsilc,  or  rocky  places.  During  the  day  it  is  in 
hiding,  and  displays  such  astuteness  generally 
that  the  Malays  have  a  saying,  'cunning  as  a 
kanchil.' 
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KANDAHAR',  or  CANDAHAR.  The  cap- 
ital til'  till'  jiiiiviinu  i)t'  tin'  >aiin'  iiaiiu'  in  Afghan- 
istan, situated  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
country,  about  :iO0  miles  southwest  of  Kabul 
(Map:  Affihanistan,  K  .5).  It  lies  at  an  altitude 
of  nearly  3.500  feet,  and  is  connected  by  rail  with 
Shikari)ur,  Britisli  India.  In  its  appearance, 
Kandahar  is  well  l)uilt.  with  straijjlit  and  wide 
streets  and  line  buildings.  It  is  .surrounded  by 
a  stroni;  wall  with  bastions  and  a  citadel,  and 
has  a  good  watcr-sujiply.  The  chief  jiroduets  are 
silk  and  felt.  In  the  vicinity  arc  situated  nu- 
merous gardens  yielding  large  quantities  of  fruit. 
The  trade  is  ehielly  with  British  India.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  is  variously  estiniated  at 
from  2.5,000  to  50.000.  Kandahar  is  s\i]iposed 
to  have  been  founded  by  Alexander  the  (!rcat. 
For  thirteen  centuries  little  is  known  of  the 
place.  Down  to  1747,  ^vhen  the  native  rule  was 
permanently  established,  Kandahar,  with  brief 
and  precarious  intervals  of  iiulependence,  was 
held  in  turn  ly  Tartary,  India,  and  Persia.  Kan- 
dahar was  occupied  by  the  British  in  1830.  and 
after  the  fatal  retreat  of  the  army  from  Kabul 
in  1842  it  was  successfully  defended  by  General 
Nott.  It  was  again  entered  by  the  British  in 
3870.  In  the  following  year  it  was  besieged  by 
Ayub  Khan.  General  Koberls  ]ierfonned  a  mem- 
orable march  from  Kabul  and  relieved  the  town, 
which  he  entered  on  August  31,  1880.  On  the 
following  day  he  dispensed  the  army  of  Ayub 
Khan. 

KANDAVTJ,  kan'da-voo'.  One  of  the  Fiji  Isl- 
ands   (fj.v.). 

KANDY,  k;in'de.  A  fortified  town  in  tlie 
centre  of  Ceylon  and  fonner  capital  of  the  island, 
situated  82  miles  by  rail  from  Colombo  (Jlap: 
India,  D  7).  It  lies  on  the  top  of  a  hill  and 
contains  many  ancient  monuments.  The  most 
prominent  of  them  is  the  palace  of  the  former 
King  of  Kandy,  a  building  of  large  dimensions 
and  a  fine  sample  of  native  architecture,  now 
partially  occupied  by  the  Government.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  ancient  temples,  among  which 
the  finest  is  the  Dnladti  MtUacidira,  or  the  Tem- 
ple of  the  Tooth,  named  so  on  account  of  tha 
supposed  tooth  of  Buddha  which  it  contains. 
Aside  from  its  architecture,  this  temple  deserves 
attention  for  its  ancient  manuscripts,  written 
chiefly  in  Pali  and  Sanskrit.  In  the  vicinity 
are  situated  the  famous  botanical  gardens  of 
Peradcnia.  Population,  in  1800.  20..5.58 ;  in  1900, 
26,522.  Consult  Cave,  The  Ruined  Cities  of 
Ceylon   (London,  1900). 

KANE.  A  borough  in  McKean  County,  Pa., 
05  miles  east  by  south  of  Erie,  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Pittsburg  and  Western,  and  other 
railroads  (Map:  Pennsylvania,  C  2),  It  is  a 
resort,  attractive  for  its  elevated  site  (over 
2000  feet),  healthful  climate,  and  good  hunting 
and  fishing.  Kane  has  glass-works,  lumber-mills, 
and  manufactures  of  brush-handles,  woodenware, 
etc,,  and  is  situated  in  a  region  rich  in  oil  an.l 
natural  gas.  Population,  in  1890,  2944;  in  1000, 
5296. 

KANE,  Ei.TSHA  Kent  (1820-57).  An  Ameri- 
can Arctic  explorer.  He  was  bom  in  Philadel- 
phia, received  an  academic  training  in  that  city, 
and  entered  the  T'niversity  of  Virginia  with  the 
intention  of  fitting  himself  to  be  a  civil  engi- 
neer. Ill  health,  however,  caused  him  to  change 
his  plans,  and  he  pursued  a  course  in  medicine 


at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  graduating  in 
1842.  In  July,  1843,  he  was  appointed  an  as- 
sistant surgeon  in  the  L  nited  States  Navy,  and 
sailed  for  China  on  the  iiritnibiu'ine  with  Caleb 
Cashing,  United  States  Minister  to  that  coun- 
try. At  Peking  he  acted  as  legation  surgeon  unt  11 
late  in  1844,  when,  after  an  expedition  to  the 
Philippine  Islands,  he  practiced  priviitely  in 
Cliina  until  1840.  He  served  for  some  time  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa  in  1846-47,  and  returned 
to  the  United  States  in  time  to  take  part  in  the 
Mexican  War,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  personal  bravery.  Special  service  on  the 
^Mediterranean  station,  and  with  the  Coast  Survey 
in  the  Gulf  of  Jlexico,  occupied  his  lime  until 
1850.  In  May  of  that  year  he  sailed  for  the 
Arctic  Ocean  with  the  first  expedition  sent  out 
by  Henry  Grinnell  (q.v.),  of  Xew  York,  luider 
the  command  of  Lieut.  E.  J.  De  Haven,  in  search 
of  Sir  John  Franklin  (q.v.).  The  two  ships,  the 
Advance  and  the  llrseue,  were  held  fast  in  the 
ice  for  months  off  the  coast  of  Greenland,  and 
the  expedition  accom])lished  little  besides  the 
discovery  of  a  new  island  at  the  head  of  Welling- 
ton Channel,  which  they  named  Grinnell  Land. 
The  ships  finally  drifted  southeast  iido  Ballin 
Bay,  extricated  themselves  from  the  ice,  and  re- 
turned to  New  York  in  September,  1851.  Kane, 
who  had  become  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  great  results  miglit  be  accomplished  by  a 
Polar  expedition  scientifically  planned,  imme- 
diately began  to  interest  others  in  his  scheme. 
Henry  (irinnell  and  George  Peabody  came  to  hi.-i 
aid,  and  on  May  30,  1853,  he  sailed  northward 
in  command  of  the  Advance,  accompanied  by  Dr. 
Isaac  I.  Hayes  as  surgeon.  He  proceeded  directly 
up  Smith  Sound  to  latitude  78°  43'  N.  Here 
further  advance  was  impeded  by  the  ice,  and 
he  wintered  in  Van  Rensselaer  Harbor,  from 
which  point  he  and  Dr.  Hayes  conducted  expe- 
ditions on  sledges  in  various  directions,  as  a 
result  of  which  much  valuable  geological  and 
geographical  knowledge  was  obtained.  One  of 
these  sledge  journeys  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  famous  Humboldt  glacier  (79°  12'  N.).  In 
June,  1854.  another  party  reached  Cape  Constitu- 
tion, in  latitude  80°  35'  N.,  from  which  open 
sea  was  seen  to  the  northward.  In  May,  1855, 
the  Advance  was  finally  abandoned,  and  the 
party  after  a  sledge  journey  of  1200  miles  reached 
Upornavik,  whence  they  returned  to  the  United 
States.  The  expedition  resulted  in  adding  more- 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Arctic  regions  than  any 
single  expedition  previously  undertaken,  and  Dr. 
Kane  received  medals  from  Congress,  and  also 
the  Founder's  ^ledal  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  and  the  gold  medal  of  the  Societ«'>  de 
Geographic.  He  published  accounts  of  both  ex- 
peditions in  which  he  took  part:  The  United 
States  Grinnell  Expedition  (18.54);  and  The 
Second  Grinnell  Expedition  (1856).  Consult 
also:  Elder,  Bior/raphi/  of  Elisha  Kent  Knne 
(1857);  and  Greely,  American  Explorers  and 
Travelers    (1804). 

KANE,  .John  Kintzixg  (1705-1858).  An 
American  jurist  and  politician,  born  in  .Albany. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1814:  studied  law;  and, 
after  1SI7.  practiced  in  Philadelphia.  In  politics 
he  was  at  first  a  Federalist,  hut  soon  became  a 
Democrat,  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  .lackson, 
and  vigorously  attacked  the  United  States  Bank. 
He  served  on  the  commission  of  1832  to  settle 
French  indemnities.     In  1846  he  was  appointed 
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District  Judge  of  Pennsylvania.  Kane  was  a 
brilliant  judge  and  won  much  praise  for  his 
decisions  on  admiralty  and  patent  cases,  but  his 
commitment  of  Passmore  Williamson  for  con- 
tempt under  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  made  him 
veiy  unpopular.  He  was  prominent  in  the  strug- 
gle between  the  Old  and  Xew  School  Presbyte- 
rians, and  from  18.56  until  his  death  was  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  He 
was  the  father  of  Elisha  Kent  Kane,  the  Arctic 
explorer. 

KANE,  Sir  Robert  Johjj  (1809-90).  An 
Irish  chemist,  born  in  Dublin.  He  studied  at 
Dublin  and  Paris,  and  was  professor  of  chemistry 
to  Apothecaries'  Hall,  Dublin,  from  1831  to  1845. 
He  was  also  professor  of  natural  philosophy  to 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  from  1834  to  1847.  In 
1841  he  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  for  his  researches  on  the  color- 
ing substances  contained  in  the  lichens  from 
which  archil  and  litmus  (qq.v. )  are  made.  In 
1843  he  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  for  his  researches  on  the  com- 
pounds of  ammonia.  The  Museum  of  Irish  In- 
dustiy  was  established  at  his  instance  in  1846; 
in  the  same  year  he  received,  from  the  Viceroy  of 
Ireland,  the  honor  of  knighthood.  From  1849  to 
1873  he  held  the  post  of  president  of  Queen's 
College,  Cork:  in  1877  he  became  president  of 
the  Boyal  Irish  Academy  of  Ireland.  Kane 
published  many  valuable  papers  in  bath  English 
and  foreign  scientific  journals;  founded  the  Duh- 
Jin  Journal  of  Medical  Hcience  (1832);  edited 
the  Philosophical  Magazine,  etc.  Among  his 
book-form  publications  may  be  mentioned:  his 
Elements  of  Chemistrji  (1841-43),  in  three  parts, 
republished  in  the  United  States  by  John  W. 
Draper  in  1843:  further,  his  Industrial  Resources 
of  Ireland    (1844).  etc. 

KANEM,  kii'nem  or  ka-nem'.  A  former  vas- 
sal State  of  Wadai.  Sudan,  occupying  the  ter- 
ritory along  the  northern  and  eastern  shores 
of  Lake  Chad  (Map:  Africa.  F  3).  Its  bound- 
aries are  not  well  defined,  and  its  area  is  esti- 
mated at  from  27,000  to  30.000  square  miles.  Its 
inhabitants,  chiefly  Kanembus,  number  about 
100.000.  The  chief  settlements  are  Mao  east  of 
the  lake,  and  Mgigmi  at  its  northwestern  end. 
The  former  town  is  the  place  where  the  explorer 
Beurmann  was  murdered  in  1863.  The  State  of 
Kanem  was  founded  in  the  ninth  century,  became 
Mohammedan  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  following  century  extended 
its  dominion  from  the  Niger  to  the  Nile,  reach- 
ing south  beyond  Lake  Chad.  It  soon  declined, 
and  later  became  a  dependency  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Bornu  (q.v.).  Since  1899  Kanem  has  been  in 
the  French  sphere  of  influence,  and  is  now  incor- 
porated with  the  Territoire  militaire  des  pays  et 
protectorats  du  Tchad,  founded  in  1900. 

KANGAROO'.  Any  one  of  several  large  mar- 
supials. The  name  was  given  by  Captain  Cook, 
the  navigator,  to  a  big  animal  with  a  small 
head  and  fore  limbs,  but  very  large  tail  and  hind 
limbs,  secured  by  him  at  Endeavor  River,  on  the 
northeast  coast  of  Australia,  in  -luly.  1770.  Al- 
thovigh  he  distinctly  says  that  'kangaroo.'  as  he 
spelled  it,  was  the  native  name,  the  word  is  ap- 
parently unknown  to  any  of  the  now  living 
aboriginal  tribes.  It  has.  however,  passed  into 
all  European  languages  with  very  little  change. 
When  Captain  Cook's  specimens  reached  Europe, 


they  were  first  described  as  monster  jerboas,  but 
Schreber  recognized  the  relationship  to  the  opos- 
sums, and  called  the  creature  Didelphys  gigun- 
teus.  Very  soon  afterwards  (1791)  Shaw  created 
a  new  genus  for  the  species,  and  named  it  Macro- 
pus,  in  allusion  to  the  veiy  large  feet,  contrasted 
with  the  small  fore  limbs  (hands),  and  thus  has 
arisen  the  name  Macropus  giganteus,  which  des- 
ignates the  common  gray  kangaroo  of  Australia. 
With  the  settlement  of  that  continent,  and  the 
increased  knowledge  of  its  fauna,  the  name  kan- 
garoo was  extended  to  all  similar  animals 
until  at  the  present  time  it  is  the  popular  desig- 
nation for  more  than  forty  species  of  mammals, 
occurring  not  only  in  Australia  and  Tasmania, 
but  in  New  Guinea  and  a  number  of  the  smaller 
near-by  islands.  These  forty  species  resemble  one 
another  so  closely  in  most  important  characters 
that  they  are  considered  as  a  subfamily,  the 
Maeropodinse.  of  the  family  Macropodida>,  the 
largest  of  the  six  families  of  marsupials. 

Structure.  The  distinguishing  anatomical  fea- 
tures of  the  kangaroos  are  as  follows:  The  den- 
tal formula  is  i  i,  c i  n  I,  m  +,  the  canine 

1  Q  1     .  4 

teeth  being  generally  absent;  the  foremost  upper 
incisors    are   the   largest;    there   are   well-devel- 
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oped  e^-elashes;  the  .stomach  is  large  and  sac- 
culated, like  the  large  intestine,  and  there  is 
a  large  caecum ;  the  first  toe  is  wanting,  while 
the  second  and  third  are  very  small  and  included 
in  the  skin  of  the  fourth,  which  is  very  large  and 
powerful,  much  larger  than  the  fifth;  fore  feet 
with  five  digits;  tail  long,  stout,  and  hairj-;  head 
small  with  elongated  muzzle;  ears  long  and 
ovate;  pouch  well  developed,  concealing  the  four 
teats. 

Food  and  Habits.  Kangaroos  are  entirely 
herbivorous  and  seem  to  replace,  in  the  Austra- 
lian region,  the  deer  and  antelopes,  which  ara 
entirely  wanting  there.  They  are  naturally  timid 
and  inoff'ensive,  and  rely  on  the  keenness  of  their 
senses  and  the  rapidity  of  their  flight  for  escape 
from  their  enemies.  They  often  sit  erect,  sup- 
porting the  body  on  the  tripod  formed  by  the 
tail  and  two  hind  limbs.  In  this  position  they 
are  alert  to  see,  hear,  or  smell,  and  when  alarmed 
move  off  quickly  by  successive. leaps,  the  force  of 
which  is  derived  from  the  powerful  hind  legs. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  the  distance  of  each 
leap  rather  exceeds  the  total  length  of  the  animal, 
but  when  going  at  full  speed,  each  leap  may  be 
three  or  four  times  the  entire  length ;  moreover, 
the  leaps  may  exceed  in  height  that  of  the  ani- 
mal when  sitting  erect.  5Iost  kangaroos  live  in 
open  glades  and  upon  plains,  but  some  of  the 
smaller  species  are  forest-lovers,  and  others  fre- 
quent rocky  places.  When  hard  pressed  by  dogs, 
the  larger  species  defend  themselves  by  kicking 
or  striking  with  the  hind  foot.  The  powerful 
claw   of  the   fourth   toe  will   cut  a  dog  like   a 
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knife,  and  one  blow,  fairly  delivered,  will  kill 
the  average  hound.  Kanf,'ar()os  have  been,  and 
are  still,  so  constantly  Imnleil.  tliat  in  many  dis- 
tricts they  are  now  exterininati'd.  In  otlier  dis- 
tricts they  seeni  to  be  on  the  increase.  Tliey  aro 
hunted  not  only  for  the  llesli,  which  is  excellent 
eating,  and  the  hides,  whicli  make  valuable 
leather,  but  also  on  account  of  the  damage  which 
they  do  by  tlicir  peculiar  method  of  grazing.  The 
big  incisor  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  clip  the  grass 
or  leaves  like  a  jiair  of  slicars.  Thus  kangaroos 
nibble  llie  grass  and  otlier  plants  much  closer  to 
the  soil  than  sheep  or  cattle.  Although  not  ex- 
actly gregarious,  kangaroos  are  often  seen  in 
large  numbers  where  satisfactory  food  is  abun- 
dant. Under  such  conditions  one  or  more  of  the 
old  ones  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  danger. 

The  number  of  young  produced  at  a  birth  is 
usually  one  or  two,  but  may  be  three.  When 
bon\  tliey  are  very  small  (an  inch  or  less  in 
length),  blind,  naked,  and  entirely  unalile  to  help 
themselves.  They  are  taken  by  the  mother,  with 
her  lips,  and  placed  in  tlie  pouch  on  a  teat  to 
uhieh  they  finnly  cling  with  tlie  mouth,  the  wind- 
pipe being  so  arranged  that  swallowing  and 
breathing  do  not  interfere  with  each  other.  The 
young  do  not  suck  the  milk,  but  it  is  pumped 
down  their  throats  by  the  action  of  the  muscles 
of  the  mother.  In  the  pouch  the  young  remain 
for  weeks  or  even  montlis,  gradually  increasing 
in  size,  and  assuming  tlie  adult  form.  As  they 
mature,  they  occasinnally  leave  the  pouch,  but 
they  keep  near  the  mother  and  return  to  her 
whenever  danger  threatens.  At  tliis  time  they 
are  frequently  seen  with  the  head  thrust  out  of 
the  pouch  in  which  they  are  being  carried.  In 
captivity,  kangaroos  are  gentle  and  timid;  eases 
are  known  where  they  have  been  frightene<l  to 
death. 

Species.  The  best  known  species  of  kangaroo 
is  the  one  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made,  the  common  or  gray  kangaroo  {Macropii^ 
giriaiiteus) ,  also  called  'boomer,'  'forester,'  and 
'old  man.'  It  is  one  of  the  largest  species,  an 
old  male,  when  erect  on  his  hind  feet  and  tail, 
standing  seven  feet  high,  but  the  females  aro 
only  about  two-thirds  as  large.  The  color  is 
usually  dull  yellowish-brown,  paler  beneath, 
darker  on  the  tjiil.  but  the  exact  shade  varies 
greatly,  and  generally  the  pelage  has  a  distinctly 
grayish  east.  The  name  'gray'  kangaroo  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  an  allied  slightly  larger  form, 
the  great  red  kangaroo  {Mncropus  7'ufus),  so 
called  because  the  fur  of  the  neck  of  the  male 
is  tinged  with  a  earniine-like  secretion.  The 
latter  species  also  differs  from  the  common  kan- 
garoo in  having  the  muille  entirely  free  from  hair. 
There  are  numerous  other  sjiecies  of  this  same 
genus,  of  which  Macropiis  Brunii  deserves  special 
mention.  This  species  is  remarkable  for  the  fact 
that  it  is  found  farther  north,  tJius  nearer  the 
equator,  than  most  of  the  other  mendiers  of  the 
genus,  its  habitat  being  in  the  Aru  Islands  and 
Great  Key,  near  Xew  fiuinca.  The  northernmost 
habitat  of  a  Macropus  is  the  island  of  New 
Ireland,  northeast  of  Xew  Guinea,  where  Macro- 
pus  Broicni  is  found,  while  in  the  island  of 
Misol,  west  of  Xew  Guinea,  and  near  the  equator, 
there  occurs  another  kangaroo  (Dorcopsis  Mud- 
leri),  representing  a  Papuan  genus,  characterized 
by  small  ears,  large  naked  muffles,  well-developed 
canine  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  other 
peculiarities     of     dentition.       Another     Papuan 


genus  of  great  interest  is  Dendrolagus,  which 
includes  the  tree-kangaroos  (q.v.).  These  curious 
little  kangaroos  feed  <in  liark,  leaves,  and  fiuit, 
and  are  found  only  in  the  forests  of  New  Guinea. 
The  hare-kangaroos,  found  only  on  the  grassy 
]ilains  of  Australia,  form  the  genus  Lagor- 
chestcs,  and  are  small,  long-limbed,  short-tailed 
creatures,  which  make  'forms'  like  those  of  the 
hare.  The  rock-kangaroos  (q.v.)  of  the  genus 
Petrogale  are  also  conlined  to  the  Australian 
mainland  and  dill'er  very  little  from  tlie  smaller 
species  of  AI::croi)Us,  but  inhabit  rocky  regions 
and  make  their  retreats  in  caves  and  boles. 
There  are  three  species  of  kangaroo  in  which 
the  tail  terminates  in  a  horny  point,  the  use 
of  which  is  still  unknown.  Tliey  are  designated 
the  spur-tailed  kangaroos  and  constitute  the 
genus  Onychogale,  confined  to  the  Australian 
mainland. 

Remains  of  kangaroos  are  foimd  fossil  in  the 
Pleistdccnc  strata  of  .\ustralia,  but  they  are 
mostly  referable  either  to  JIacropus  or  Petrogale. 
Some  of  tliese  were  larger  than  any  of  the  now 
living  kangaroos.  Three  genera  are  known  wliich 
have  no  living  representatives,  and  of  tliese 
Palorchestes  is  notable  as  the  largest  known 
member  of  the  subfamily.  Consult  autlior- 
ities  cited  under  Australia  and  Marsupialia. 
Also  Banks,  Journal  of  the  h't.  lion.  ,Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  edited  by  Hooker  (London,  IS'Jfi)  ;  Wheel- 
wright ('.\n  Old  Bushman'),  Hush  Wanderings 
of  a  Naturalist  (London,  ISfi.'j).  See  Colored 
Plate  of  jMarstpiai.s;  and  Plate  of  ICanuaroos. 

KANGAROO  APPLE  (Hohmum  avicularc). 
A  ])laiit,  native  of  Peru,  Xew  Zealand,  Australia, 
and  Tasmania,  in  which  latter  countries  its  fruit 
is  called  kangaroo  a])ple.  and  is  used  as  fond. 
When  unripe  it  is  acrid,  and  produces  a  burning 
sensation  in  the  tliroat,  but  when  fully  ripe,  a 
condition  indicated  by  the  bursting  of  the  skin,  it 
is  mealy  and  subacid.  It  is  eaten  raw,  boiled,  or 
baked,  and  is  an  important  food  product. 

KANGAROO  BEAR.     The  koala  (q.v.). 

KANGAROO  GRASS  (Anihisliria  eiliata) . 
One  of  the  most  estcciiied  fiiddcr-grasses  of  Aus- 
tralia and  cultivated  in  India.  It  attains  a 
height  of  three  feet,  affords  abunilant  herbage, 
and  is  much  rclislicd  by  cattle.  The  genus  is 
allied  to  Andropogon,  and  has  clusters  of  flowers 
with  an  involucre.  The  awns  are  long  and 
twisted.  Anthistiria  gigantea,  Anthistiria  ar- 
guens,  and  Anthistiria  membranacca  are  other 
Australian  species  to  which  the  name  kangaroo 
grass  is  given.  They  are  all  nutritious  grasses, 
and  are  considered  valuable  for  pasture. 

KANGAROO  RAT.  A  rat  (Perodipus  Ordi) 
of  the  arid  Soutliwestern  United  States,  with 
very  long  hind  legs  and  great  leaping  powers. 
It  is  a  member  of  the  large  family  Ilcteromyida', 
and  is  related  to  the  jerboas.  Tlie  present  species 
is  yellowish  buff  above,  blackish  on  the  rump, 
sides  of  nose,  spot  behind  eacli  ear;  band  across 
the  thighs,  and  under  parts  white;  tail  very 
long  and  tufted.  Length  of  body  about  four  and 
one-quarter  inches.  It  is  an  active,  restless,  noc- 
turnal little  creattirc,  digging  intricate  burrows 
indicated  by  hillocks  of  the  earth  ejected,  and 
preparing  for  winter  by  making  a  wann  nest  and 
storing  up  large  quantities  of  sunflower  seeds 
and  similar  provender. 

K'ANG-HI,  kang'he',  or  K'ANG-HSI  (10.5.5- 
1722).     The  .second  Emperor  of  the  Ta  Tsing  or 
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'Great  Pure'  dynasty  established  on  the  throne 
of  China  by  the  Manchu  Tatars,  the  first  hav- 
ing been  Shiin-chih,  his  father.  Shun-chih  died  in 
16(il,  and  K'ang-hi's  reign,  according  to  custom, 
begins  to  be  reckoned  in  the  following  year.  Be- 
ing only  eiglit  years  old,  a  regent  was  appointed. 
At  fourteen  he  assumed  the  reins  of  government, 
and  used  the  power  vested  in  his  hands  with  pru- 
dence, vigor  and  success.  He  extended  his  do- 
minion to  Khokand,  Badakhshan,  and  Tibet.  He 
simplified  the  administration  and  consolidated 
his  power  in  even,'  part  of  his  vast  dominion, 
and  thus  became  more  celebrated  than  almost 
any  other  modern  Asiatic  monarch.  Personally 
he  was  well  disposed  toward  Christianity,  and 
has  been  made  known  to  all  the  world.  He  sub- 
dued many  tribes,  settled  by  treaty  the  northern 
frontier  between  China  and  Russia  (1079),  had 
the  Empire  surveyed  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries, 
and  encouraged  commerce  with  foreigners,  the 
East  India  Company  having  been  allowed  to 
establish  an  agency  in  1677.  He  was  a  great 
patron  of  both  literature  and  art.  JIany  large 
and  important  works  were  brought  out  under  his 
own  personal  supervision.  These  included  the 
great  Imperial  Dictionary  of  Chine,se  with  a 
vocabulary  of  over  40,000  characters ;  a  con- 
cordance to  all  literature  known  as  the  Pei-Wcn- 
Yun-Foo,  in  110  thick  volumes;  two  great  ency- 
clopedias, one  of  which,  the  Ku-kin  T'oo  >S'ft»- 
Tseih-Ching,  printed  from  movable  copper  type,  is 
in  5020  volumes.  Under  his  patronage  and  en- 
couragement art  flourished  and  attained  a  vigor 
and  perfection  that  has  never  been  approached 
since.  His  posthumous  or  temple  name  is  Shing- 
tsu  Jin  Hwang-ti. 

K'ANG-WA,  kJing'wa',  K'ANG-WHA,  or 
K'ANG-HOA  (Japanese.  River-Flower).  An 
island  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  Han  River  in 
Korea,  and  very  important  as  guarding  the  water 
approach  to  the  capital,  Seoul.  For  ages  it  was 
the  place  of  refuge  for  the  Court  during  the 
many  invasions  of  the  country.  Modem  methods 
of  warfare  have  made  the  island  less  valuable 
as  a  stronghold;  but  the  archives  of  the  Govern- 
ment, in  duplicate,  are  still  kept  there  in  a 
fortified  monastery  by  Buddhist  monks,  who  are 
subsidized  and  act  as  a  clerical  militia.  In 
October,  1S6G,  the  city  of  K'ang-wa  was  stormed 
and  looted  by  the  French  under  Admiral  Roze, 
in  revenge  for  the  execution  some  months  pre- 
viously of  nine  French  Jesuit  missionaries  in 
Seoul.  Tlie  French  marines  attempting  to  storm 
the  monastery  were  driven  back  with  great  loss. 
In  1871  Admiral  John  Rodgers.  with  a  United 
States  squadron,  having  had  his  survey  boats 
fired  upon,  landed  a  force  of  759  men  under 
command  of  Winfield  Scott  Schley  (q.v.),  which 
attacked  and  captured  the  five  forts.  On  Sep- 
tember 19,  1S75.  the  Koreans  fired  upon  some 
Japanese  marines,  mistaking  them  for  French 
and  Americans.  The  next  day  the  Japanese 
stormed  the  fort,  and  soon  after  Kuroda  (q.v.) 
with  a  squadron  of  warships  arrived  off  the 
island,  and  with  Inouye  (q.v.)  secured  the 
treaty  by  which  the  two  nations  entered  into 
relations  of  peace  and  commerce.  The  island  is 
rich  in  ancient  monuments  and  very  interesting 
to  the  student.  On  the  headland  above  the  forts 
stormed  by  the  Americans  the  Koreans  have 
erected  tablets  to  the  memory  of  their  com- 
patriots.    See  Trollope  in  the  Transactions  of  the 


Korean  Asiatic  Society  (1901);  and  Griffis, 
Corea:   The  Hermit  Nation  (New  York,  1889). 

K'ANG  YU-WEI,  kiing  yUU'  wa'  (c.l858-). 
A  Cliinese  scholar  and  reformer,  born  in  Canton. 
He  became  a  Chin-shih  or  Doctor  of  Litera- 
ture, the  highest  in  China,  and  was  the  author 
of  a  new  commentary  on  the  Chinese  classics. 
He  came  under  the  influence  of  the  missionaries, 
and  made  himself  acquainted  through  their  books 
with  the  history  and  philosophy  of  Western  na- 
tions, and  became  the  leader  of  the  Party  of 
Reform.  He  had  a  large  following  among  stu- 
dents in  several  provinces,  who  called  him  the 
'Modem  Sage,'  and  he  was  one  of  a  large  number 
of  educated  young  men  recommended  to  the 
Emperor  Kwang-hsii  (at  his  own  request)  by 
Peking  officials,  viceroys,  and  governors  to  assist 
him  in  reform.  When  the  Emperor  promulgated 
his  reforms,  a  reaction  set  in;  he  was  practically 
deposed  by  the  Dowager  Empress,  many  of  his 
admirers  were  executed  or  imprisoned,  but  K'ang 
Yu-Wei  made  his  escape,  and  went  to  Hong  Kong, 
or  some  other  place  out  of  Chinese  jurisdiction. 

KANITZ,  ka'nits,  Felix  Piiilipp  (1828-1904). 
An  Hungarian  ethnologist  and  archaeologist,  born 
at  Budapest  and  educated  at  Vienna.  He  traveled 
through  Gk-rmany,  Belgium,  France,  and  Italy, 
and  after  a  trip  to  the  South  Slavic  countries 
gave  himself  up  almost  entirely  to  the  art  and 
ethnology  of  Albania,  Herzegovina,  Servia,  and 
Bulgaria,  His  more  important  writings  are: 
Die  romischen  Funde  in  f^erbien  (1861);  Ser- 
biens  iyzantinische  Monumenfe  (1862);  Reise 
in  Siidscrbicn  und  yordbulgarien  (1868);  Ser- 
hien  (1808);  Donau-Bulgarien  und  dcr  Balkan 
(3d  ed.  1S82)  ;  Katechismus  dcr  Ornamentik 
(4th  ed.  1891)  ;  and  liomische  Studien  in  Serbien 
(1892). 

KANITZ,  ka'nits,  Haxs  Wilhelsi  Alexan- 
der, Count  (1841 — ).  A  German  politician,  born 
at  Mednicken  and  educated  at  Heidelberg  and 
Berlin,  He  became  a  member  of  the  Prussian 
Lower  House  in  1885  and  of  the  German  Reichs- 
tag in  1889,  He  is  best  known  as  a  defender  of 
protective  tariffs  and  of  agricultural  interests, 
and  as  the  author  of  the  Antrag  Kanitz.  a  pater- 
nal measure  enjoining  on  the  Government  the 
purchase  and  sale,  at  an  average  rate,  of  all  im- 
ported cereals.  This  bill  came  up  once  in  1894 
and  thrice  in  1895,  and  was  defeated  by  heavy  plu- 
ralities. He  wrote  Aphorismen  iiber  Getreide- 
zijUe  (1879),  Die  preussischen  Ostprovinzen  und 
die  Zollreform  (1880),  and  Die  Festsetzung,  von 
Mindestpreisen  fiir  das  ausldndische  Getreide 
(4th  ed,  1895), 

KANIZSA  (ko'ne-zho),  NAGY,  nodV 
('big'),  A  royal  free  town  of  Hungary,  situated 
in  the  County  of  Zala,  136  miles  by  rail  south- 
west of  Budapest  (ilap:  Hungary,  E  3),  It  has 
two  monasteries  and  a  higher  gv'nmasium.  There 
are  a  number  of  important  distilleries.  The 
town  has  a  considerable  trade  in  agricultural 
products  and  live  stock.  Population,  in  1890, 
21,234:  in  1900,  23,255,  mostly  Catholic  Mag- 
yars, 

KANIZSA,  d  Cold').  A  to^vn  in  the  County 
of  B;'ics-Bodrog,  Hungary,  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Theiss,  about  15  miles  south-south- 
east of  Szegedin,  Tobacco,  wheat,  and  millet  are 
raised  extensively  in  the  vicinity.  Stock-raising 
and  shipping  are  other  oecupatinns.  Population, 
in  1900,  16,532,  mostly  Catholic  Magyars, 
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KANKAKEE,  kjin'ka-ke'.  One  of  the  two 
rivers  \vll0^t■  junction  in  Grundy  County,  Illinois, 
forms  the  Illinois  River  (Map:  Illinois,  D  2). 
It  rises  near  the  northern  boundary  of  Indiana, 
and  Hows  west-southwest,  past  the  city  of  Kan- 
kakee, 111.,  to  its  junction  with  the  Des  I'laines. 

KANKAKEE.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Kankakee  County,  111.,  50  miles  south  of  Chi- 
cago; on  the  Kankakee  River,  and  on  the  Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  Saint  l.ouis,  the 
Illinois  Central,  the  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa, 
and  other  railroads  (Map:  Illinois,  E  2).  The 
river,  broad  and  deep  at  this  point,  furnishes 
excellent  water-power,  which  is  used  for  manu- 
facturing purposes,  as  well  as  for  generating 
electricity  fur  city  lighting  and  the  operation 
of  street  railways.  The  most  important  manu- 
factures are  plows,  buggies,  starch,  and  iron 
beds.  There  are  also  carriage  and  wagon  fac- 
tories, grain-elevators,  stone-quarries,  household 
furnishings,  and  ornament  works,  brick  and  tile 
works,  and  establishments  producing  nails, 
foundry  and  machine-shop  pro<lucts,  wire.  Hour, 
mattresses,  cigars,  etc.  Kankakee  has  also  con- 
siderable commercial  importance  as  a  distribut- 
ing centre.  The  Eastern  Illinois  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  accommodating  2300  patients,  is  situated 
here.  Other  fine  structures  are  the  arcade  and 
opera-house,  public  library,  high  school,  county 
jail.  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Y.  ]M.  C.  A. 
building.  Electric  and  Athletic  parks  are  the 
two  principal  pleasure-grounds.  At  Bourbonnais 
Grove,  a  suburb  three  miles  distant,  is  Saint 
Viateur's  College,  with  about  300  students,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  Roman  Catholic  divinity 
schools  in  the  West.  Settled  in  1853,  Kankakee 
was  incorporated  in  the  following  year.  The 
government,  as  provided  by  the  charter  of  1892, 
revised  in  1895,  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  chosen 
every  two  years;  a  unicameral  council,  which 
elects  boards  of  health  and  of  local  improvements 
and  the  customarv  administrative  officials.  Pop- 
ulation, in  1890,  9025;  in  1900,  13,595. 

KANNEGIESSER,  kiin'ne-ge'sor,  Karl  Fried- 
rich  LuowiG  ( 17S1-18()1 ).  A  German  author, 
translator,  and  critic.  He  was  bom  at  Wen- 
demark,  and  was  e<lucated  at  Halle.  He  trans- 
lated Beaumont  and  Fletcher  (1808),  the  Divina 
Commedia  (5th  ed.  1873),  Dante's  lyrics  (2d 
ed.  1842),  and  many  others,  ranging  from 
Horace's  Odes,  Anacreon,  and  Sappho  to  Chaucer, 
Byron,  and  Scott.  He  was  also  famed  as  an 
exegete  of  Goethe,  and  edited  with  valuable  notes 
a  selection  from  that  author's  lyrical  verse 
(1835). 

KANO,  kii'nA.  The  name  of  a  province  and 
its  cajiital  in  the  Kingdom  of  Sokoto,  now  a 
part  of  the  British  North  Nigeria,  in  West  Af- 
rica. The  district  lies  between  the  Niger  and 
Bomu.  It  is  rich  in  tropical  fruits,  and  is 
perhaps  the  most  pleasing  part  of  equatorial 
Africa.  There  are  about  400,000  inhabitants — 
Fuians,  Hausas,  and  slaves.  Kano,  the  capital, 
lies  230  miles  southeast  of  the  city  of  Sokoto 
(Map:  Africa,  E  3).  It  is  an  important  trading 
point,  being  visited  by  merchants  from  the  north- 
ern countries  of  Africa  and  even  from  Arabia. 
A  blue  cotton  material  made  by  the  natives  is  a 
prominent  article  of  export.  Sandals,  shoes, 
weapons,  grain,  leather  goods,  and  indigo  are 
also  heavily  dealt  in,  as  well  as  kola-nuts,  and 


saltpetre,    ivory,    and    ostrich-feathers.     Popula- 
tion probably  about  50,000. 

KANSA,  kan'sil.    See  Kaw. 

KANSAS.  (Named  after  the  Kansas  Indians, 
called  by  themselves  Kanze,  a  word  said  to  refer 
to  the  wind;  popularly  known  as  the  "Suntlower 
State').  One  of  the  North  Central  States  of  the 
United  States.  It  lies  exactly  in  the  centre  of 
the  country,  between  94°  37'  and  102'  west 
longitude;  it.s  north  and  south  boundaries  are 
formed,  respectively,  by  the  40lh  and  the  37tll 
parallels.  The  State  is  lioundcd  on  tlie  north  by 
Nebraska,  on  the  east  by  Missouri,  on  the  south 
by  Indian  Tcrritoiy  and  Oklahoma,  and  on  the 
west  by  Colorado.  It  has  the  form  of  a  paral- 
lelogram with  straight  sides,  except  at  the  north- 
eastern comer,  which  is  cut  off  by  the  Missouri 
River.  Its  dimensions  are  408  miles  from  east 
to  west,  and  208  miles  from  north  to  south;  its 
area  is  82.080  square  miles,  giving  it  the  tenth 
rank  in  size  among  the  .States  of  the  Union. 

Toi"OGB.M>iiY.  Kansas  lies  within  the  Great 
Plains,  which  stretch  in  a  broad  belt  from  the 
Missouri  River  to  the  ea.stem  slope  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Its  surface  rises  gradually  from  an 
altitude  of  750  feet  in  the  extreme  eastern  part 
to  about  4000  feet  on  the  western  boundary.  The 
average  altitude  is  about  2000  feet,  the  contour 
line  for  that  height  crossing  the  State  a  little 
to  the  west  of  the  centre.  The  highest  point  is 
in  the  extreme  west — 1440  feet.  There  are  no 
eminences  rising  more  than  500  feet  above  the 
general  level.  However,  the  surface  cannot  lie 
called  flat;  it  is  on  the  whole  a  gently  rolling 
prairie,  diversified  in  some  places  with  low  hills. 
Erosion  has  changed  the  contour  considerably, 
many  of  the  rivers  flowing  through  wide  valleys 
of  their  own  making.  The  broad  bottom-lands 
of  the  Missouri  in  the  northeastern  comer  are 
lined  with  blulfs  200  feet  high,  and  similar  but 
smaller  bluffs  are  found  along  many  other 
streams,  especially  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
State;  in  some  places  these  bluffs  form  even 
canon-like  gorges.  In  the  southwestern  comer, 
south  of  the  Arkansas  River,  is  a  stretch  of 
shifting  sand-dunes  about  100  miles  long  and 
several  miles  wide. 

As  is  indicated  by  the  general  land  slope,  prac- 
tically all  the  rivers  of  Kansas,  except  the  small 
secondary  tributaries,  flow  eastward;  and,  owing 
to  the  regular  decline  in  elevation,  the  drainage 
is  so  perfect  that  there  are  no  marshy  tracts 
and  no  lakes  of  any  size  in  the  State.  The  two 
principal  drainage  systems  are  those  of  the 
Kansas  River  in  the  north  and  the  Arkansas 
in  the  south,  the  former  joining  the  Missotiri 
on  the  northeastern  boundary,  the  latter  turning 
southeastward  and  leaving  the  State  through  the 
southern  boundary.  The  principal  tributary 
systems  of  the  Kansas  are  those  of  its  two  head- 
streams,  the  Republican  River,  which  enters  the 
State  from  Nebraska,  and  the  .Smoky  Hill  River, 
which,  with  its  two  chief  afllucnts,  the  Solomon 
and  the  Saline,  drains  the  whole  northwestern 
quarter  of  the  State,  The  tributaries  of  the 
Arkansas  within  the  State  are  mostly  small 
streams,  but  the  southeastern  corner  is  drained 
by  the  large  Neosho  River  and  its  main  affluent, 
the  Verdigris,  which  fl,ow  southward  and  enter 
the  Arkansas  in  Indian  Territory. 

The  forested  area  of  Kansas,  like  that  of  the 
other  States  in  the  Great  Plains,  is  Inconsider- 
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able.  The  only  wooded  portious  of  any  extent  are 
in  the  extreme  eastern  part,  although  most  of 
the  river  courses  have  narrow  fringes  of 
trees.  The  most  common  speqies  of  trees  are 
oak,  elm,  Cottonwood,  hickory,  honey-locust,  wil- 
low, white  ash,  sycamore,  and  box-elder.  Prac- 
tically the  whole  area  of  the  State  consisted 
originally  of  grassy  prairies,  which  in  the  east 
are  well  adapted  for  agriculture,  and  in  the  west 
form  good  grazing  lauds. 

C'LiM.\TE  AND  SoiL.  The  climate  of  Kansas  is 
ia  general  very  plea.sant;  the  air  is  clear  and 
dry,  and  sunny  days  by  far  predominate.  The 
winters  are  as  a  rule  mild  and  drj-,  though 
severe  cold  waves  sometimes  occur.  In  summer 
the  temperature  is  often  very  high  during  the 
<lay,  but  the  nights  are  invariably  cool.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  ranges  from  52°  in 
the  north  to  58°  in  the  south.  The  mean  rainfall 
for  the  whole  State  is  26.42  inches,  but  it  ranges 
from  40  inches  in  the  east  to  15  in  the  west. 
The  line  indicating  a  mean  rainfall  of  20  inches, 
the  least  precipitation  with  which  agriculture 
can  subsist  without  irrigation,  crosses  the  State 
about  one-third  of  its  length  from  the  western 
boundary,  and  in  diy  years  is  shifted  as  far 
east  as  the  centre.  This  shows  that  in  the 
western  half,  or  at  least  in  the  western  third 
of  the  State,  agriculture  cannot  depend  on  a 
sufficient  rainfall,  and,  in  fact,  disastrous 
droughts  have  several'  times  occurred  in  this 
region.  One  favorable  circumstance,  however, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  most  of  the  rain  falls,  in 
the  early  summer,  when  the  crops  are  most  in 
need  of  it.  The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the 
northwest.  Barometric  conditions,  however,  are 
unstable,  and  the  State  is  subject  to  frequent 
tornadoes,  and  to  hail  and  thunder  storms  of 
great  severity.  In  summer  great  injury  to  crops 
is  sometimes  wrought  by  the  hot  winds  which 
sweep  across  the  fields,  scorching  everything  that 
has  life. 

With  proper  irrigation  of  the  western  lands 
there  is  very  little  soil  in  Kansas  unfit  for 
agriculture.  Glacial  drift  covers  considerable  por- 
tions with  a  rich  soil,  which,  however,  is  seldom 
more  than  two  feet  thick.  In  the  northeast 
are  extensive  deposits  of  loess,  in  some  places 
100  feet  thick,  and  thinning  gradually  westward. 
This  is  a  fine  brown  marl  mingled  with  clay,  and 
is  of  great  fertility.  The  rich  bottom-lands  of 
the  numerous  rivers  occupy  a  large  area,  and 
beyond  these  the  prairies  are  everywhere  covered 
with  a  layer  of  humus,  sand  mixed  with  vegeta- 
ble mold,  from  two  to  three  and  in  some  places 
even  ten  feet  thick.  This  humus  is  extremely 
fertile,  especially  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  St.ate, 
where  it  is  rich  and  black,  gradually  becoming 
lighter  and  browner  toward  the  west. 

For  Fi.oR.^  and  F.vrx.\,  see  these  headings 
in  the  article  UxiTEn  St.^tes. 

Geology  -\xd  itixERAL  Resovrces.  The  sur- 
face geology  of  Kansas  is  simple,  since  the 
strata  lie  undisturbed  and  nearly  horizontal. 
Hence  the  ojitcroppings  of  the  comparatively 
thin  strata  of  the  main  systems  form  broad  belts, 
over  100  miles  wide;  there  are.  roughly,  only 
three  of  these  belts,  which  cross  the  State 
from  north  to  south,  dividing  it  approximately 
into  three  equal  parts,  though  the  central  belt 
is  somewhat  narrower  than  the  other  two.  The 
eastern  belt,  consisting  of  the  Carboniferous  sys- 
tem, begins  in  the  extreme  east  with  narrow  out- 


croppings  of  the  lower  coal  measures,  the  oldest 
strata  in  the  State,  but  consisting  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  upper  coal  measures.  This  system 
is  composed  ot  numerous  layers  of  sandstone, 
limestone,  shales,  clay,  slate,  etc.,  with  inter- 
bedded  seams  of  coal.  To  the  west  of  the  coal 
measures  and  overlying  them  appears  a  narrow 
belt  of  Permian  sandstones,  limestones,  and  con- 
glomerates interlaid  \\ith  red  and  green  clays. 
Then  follows  the  second  or  central  belt,  consist- 
ing in  the  northern  half  of  Cretaceous  rocks, 
largely  of  the  Dakota  and  Xiobrara  groups,  and 
in  the  southern  half  of  the  .Jura-Trias  .system. 
Finally,  the  western  third  of  the  State  is  covered 
by  the  Xeoeene  or  upper  Tertiary  system.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Jura-Trias  region  in  the 
south  central  part,  the  strata  are  fossiliferous 
and  have  yielded  many  interesting  fossils. 

Though  Kansas  is  primarily  an  agricultural 
State  and  devoid  of  mountains,  yet  it-s  mineral 
deposits  are  of  great  value.  Deposits  of  bitu- 
minous coal  are  found  in  at  least  five  seams 
of  workable  thickness  in  the  eastern  portion,  and 
probably  underlie  more  than  half  of  the  State. 
The  natural  gas  which  occurs  in  the  southeastern 
part  is  utilized  largely  for  ftiel  and  smelting 
ptirposes.  Lead  and  zinc  ores  occur  in  intimate 
association  in  the  limestone  of  the  Lower  Car- 
boniferous in  the  southeast,  where  the  strata 
have  been  tilted.  The  ores  are  chiefly  galena 
and  blende.  In  the  Permian  and  partly  in  the 
uppermost  Carboniferous  strata  running  north 
and  south  through  the  centre  of  the  State'  are 
extensive  deposits  of  rock  salt  and  gypsum.  The 
latter  cover  a  belt  many  miles  wide  and  are 
found  in  massive  beds  fifteen  feet  thick,  inter- 
laid with  shale  and  limestone.  Large  deposits 
of  chalk  appear  in  the  Xiobrara  formation  of 
the  Cretaceous  series,  and  clay  is  found  in  almost 
inexhaustible  quantities  in  numerous  localities. 
Eqtially  inexhatistible  are  the  building-stones, 
which  are  among  the  most  important  of  the 
natural  resources  of  Kansas.  In  the  east  central 
region  are  wide  belts  of  limestone  of  various 
shades  somewhat  loosely  textured  and  easily 
wrought,  while  excellent  sandstones  are  yielded 
by  the  Dakota  group  of  the  Cretaceous  formation 
and  by  a  large  portion  of  the  Tertiary  series  in 
the  west. 

MixiXG.  The  mining  industry  of  Kansas  is 
centred  mainly  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
State.  For  many  years  lead  has  been  mined  at 
Galena.  In  lyoo  the  output  of  the  Galena  field 
was  estimated  at  5059  tons,  a  smaller  amount 
than  that  of  former  years.  Zinc,  also  mined  in 
that  part  of  the  State,  is  largely  smelted;  much 
ore  coming  also  to  the  smelting-works  from  the 
Joplin  District  of  Missouri.  The  yield  of  zinc  in 
1900  amounted  to  57.276  short  tons.  Of  late 
years  the  most  valuable  mineral  produced  in  this 
section  of  the  State  has  been  coal.  Kansas 
ranks  third  among  the  States  west  of  the  llissi.s- 
sippi  River  in  the  annual  value  of  its  coal  output. 
With  the  exception  of  the  three  years  189.3-95, 
the  vield  increased  steadily  from  55.000  tons  in 
1880"  to  4. 467.870  in  1900.  "Over  half  the  product 
is  obtained  in  Crawford  County,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  remainder  in  Cherokee  County.  In  a 
number  of  counties  a  little  farther  west  and 
north,  especially  Allen  County,  natural  gas  is 
obtained,  the  output  having  fluctuated  in  vahie 
from  about  .$200,000  to  over  $.-iOO.nOO.  the  latter 
value  being  attained  in  IS89.     In  1900  the  value 
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was  estimated  at  $303,307.  Some  petroleum  is 
also  obtained  in  this  region.  Salt  is  mined  in 
the  central  portion  of  the  State,  tlie  yield  in  1900" 
being  i;,233,OU0  barrels,  and  giving  the  State  third 
rank.  Stone  quarried  in  I'JOO,  principally  lime- 
stone, was  valued  at  i:>424,03y.  The  production  of 
cement  and  gypsum  is  al.so  worthy  of  note. 

Ageicultlre  and  Stock-Raisino.  Kansas  is 
preeminently  an  agricultural  State.  The  greatest 
obstacle  to  the  industry  is  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State,  and  is  attributable  to  the  lack  of 
rainfall.  Several  elaborate  irrigation  schemes — 
canals — have  been  tried  in  this  section;  but  they 
have  been  ill-conceived,  since  the  surface  supply 
of  water  and  the  flow  in  the  streams  are  erratic. 
The  results  therefore  have  been  generally  dis- 
appointing. A  greater  degree  of  success  seems 
to  be  promised  through  the  utilization  of  ground 
waters  by  the  use  of  windmills  and  the  building 
of  small  storage  reservoirs. 

In  the  middle  and  eastern  sections  the  rainfall 
is  sufficient,  and  almost  the  entire  area  is  includ- 
ed in  farms.  The  total  farm  land  in  the  State  is 
79.7  per  cent,  of  its  surface,  of  wliich  00.1  per 
cent,  is  improved  (1900).  The  greatest  absolute 
increase  of  farm  land  was  "made  in  the  decade 
1870-80,  and  of  improved  land  in  the  following 
decade.  During  the  last  two  decades  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  average  size  of  farms  increased 
from  l.i4.G  acres  to  240.7  acres.  The  most  promi- 
nent cause  of  this  increase  was  probably  the 
desertion  of  numerous  farms  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State,  groups  of  which  became  united  as 
single  holdings  in  the  hands  of  the  former  mort- 
gagees. From  1880  to  1900  there  was  a  very  re- 
markable increase  in  the  number  of  rented  farms, 
the  percentage  of  which  increased  from  16.3  per 
cent,  in  1880  to  3,5.2  per  cent,  in  1900,  the  tenants 
on  shares  being  more  than  twice  as  numerous  as 
the  cash  tenants. 

Kansas  has  risen  with  great  rapidity  to  the 
front  ranks  of  the  agricultural  States.  In  1900 
only  one  State — Iowa — had  a  larger  acreage  in 
crops.  In  the  census  decade  1880-90  the  acreage 
increased  83.1   per  cent.,  and  in  that  following 


corn  (34,383  acres),  and  is  important  in  the  pro- 
duction of  castor-beans.  It  has  over  half  the 
total  acreage  of  Kafir  corn  grown  in  the  United 
States,  the  acreage  in  1900  being  154,706  acres. 
Kafir  corn  is  proving  a  very  valuable  crop,  since 
it  can  endure  a  much  greater  drought  tlian  can 
Indian  corn,  liroomcorn  is  grown  most  exten- 
sively in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  and 
castor-beans  are  raised  in  the  southwest  corner. 
The  following  table  includes  the  most  impor- 
tant farm  crops  in  acres,  according  to  the  cen- 
suses of  1890  and  1900: 


CHOP 

1900 

1890 

Corn 

8,266,018 
3,803,818 
900,353 
119,168 
80,961 
192,167 
1,337,342 
85,318 

7,.114,-i;.5 

Wheat 

Oats 

l,16a,5-J6 
7  '*01 

Barley 

Rve 

19*J  1V> 

Flax 

114  U69 

Hay 

3,723.462 
112  731 

Potatoes 

Stock-Raisixg.  The  raising  of  such  enormous 
crops  of  corn  and  other  stock  feed  has  resulted 
in  the  development  of  a  large  stock-raising  in- 
dustry. In  general  the  greatest  development  was 
that  between  1880  and  1890,  although  the  follow- 
ing decade  witnessed  a  very  remarkable  gain  in 
the  number  of  neat  cattle  other  than  dairy  cows. 
The  value  of  this  variety  of  farm  stock  is  half 
that  of  all  domestic  animals.  Extensive  areas 
of  prairie  land  in  the  western  part  of  the  .State 
are  used  for  grazing.  The  decrease  in  the  number 
of  dairy  cows  shown  in  the  table  below  was  only 
apparent,  being  attributable  to  the  stricter  con- 
struction placed  upon  the  term  'dairy  cows'  in  the 
latter  years.  The  sum  of  .$.5,930,662  was  realized 
in  1900  from  the  sale  of  dairy  products,  and  prod- 
ucts of  equal  value  were  consumed  on  the  farms. 
There  was  an  actual  decline  during  the  last 
decade  of  the  century  in  the  number  both  of  sheep 
and  swine. 

The  following  comparative  table  includes  the 
most  important  varieties  of  farm  animals  re- 
turned by  the  censuses  of  1890  and  1900: 


Dairy 
cows 

Other  neat 
cattle 

Horses 

Mules  and 
asses 

Sheep 

Swine 

1900 

1890 

676.456 
741,786 

3.S14.622 
2,446,247 

879.695 
930.305 

122.491 
95,937 

179.907 
401,192 

3.594.R59 
1,022,1)33 

24.0  per  cent.  In  the  last  census  year  the  rank  in 
acreage  of  corn  was  third,  wheat  fourth,  and  hay 
third.  There  were  in  that  year  .5.6  acres  of  corn 
to  each  inhabitant.  The  figures  given  in  the  table 
for  1900  are  not  representative  of  a  normal  year, 
since  the  late  spring  of  1809  resulted  in  less  land 
being  devoted  to  wheat  and  oats,  and  more  to 
barley  than  there  would  otherwise  have  been.  The 
increased  interest  in  wheat  cultivation  during  the 
last  decade  of  the  century  is  the  most  significant 
recent  development  in  the  agriculture  of  the 
State.  There  was  a  noteworthy  increase  in  the 
production  of  flax  and  a  decrease  in  the  produc- 
tion of  rje  in  the  same  decade.  Potatoes  and 
other  vegetables  are  raised  in  large  quantities. 
The  State  also  raises  a  great  abundance  of 
orchard  fruits.  The  number  of  apple-trees  almost 
doubled  in  the  decade  1S90-1900.  amounting  in 
the  latter  year  to  11.848.000.  or  60.6  per  cent. 
of  the  total  number  of  fruit-trees  in  the  State, 
being  exceeded  in  number  in  only  four  States. 
Kansas  ranks  second  in  the  production  of  broom- 


ilAxiFACTL'BES.  Compared  with  agriculture, 
manufacturing  is  of  very  minor  importance.  In 
1900  only  3.5.200  people  were  engaged  in  the 
industries,  or  2.4  per  cent,  of  the  population. 
This  was  an  increase,  however,  in  the  number  of 
people  engaged  of  24.1  per  cent,  in  the  decade 
from  1890  to  1900.  The  total  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts, including  custom  work  and  repairing, 
amounted  in  1900  to  .$172,129,000.  The  table 
appended  covers  the  seven  most  important  indus- 
tries for  the  years  18901900.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  industries  are  concerned  with  the  trans- 
formation of  the  raw  products  of  the  farm  into 
manufactured  products.  Slaughtering  and  meat- 
packing is  alone  nearly  twice  as  important  as  the 
other  six  industries  combined,  estimated  by  the 
value  of  the  products.  The  large  slaughtering 
interests  of  Kansas  City — the  second  largest  of 
any  city  in  the  world,  amounting  to  $73.20.5.000 
in  1900 — are  located  on  the  Kansas  side  of  the 
State  boundary  line,  and  are  therefore  accredited 
to  the  State.    Elsewhere  in  Kansas  this  industry 
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is  not  extensive.  The  increase  in  the  value  of 
these  products  during  the  decade  1890-1900  was 
73.2  per  cent.  The  utilization  of  the  waste  prod- 
ucts gives  rise  to  the  allied  industries  of  soap  and 
candle  manufacturing.  Flour  and  grist  mill- 
ing is  next  in  importance.  Despite  the  discrim- 
ination of  rates  in  favor  of  long  hauls,  and 
other  obstacles  which  hamper  its  development, 
it  is  acqiiiring  large  proportions.  In  1900  24 
per  cent,  of  the  wheat  crop  of  the  State  was 
ground  by  the  State  mills.  The  production  of 
cheese,  butter,  and  condensed  milk  by  the  factory 
process  is  of  but  recent  origin  in  Kansas,  but  the 
increase  from  1890  to  1900  was  very  significant. 

The  importance  of  car  and  general  shop  con- 
struction and  repairs  is  also  due  to  the  State's 
large  agricultural  interests,  inasmuch  as  the 
extensive  railroad  mileage  and  facilities  are  re- 
quired to  handle  the  farm  products.  The  zinc- 
smelting  industry  has  been  almost  wholly  the 
development  of  the  last  decade.  This  is  the  result 
of  the  abundance  of  fuel — coal,  gas,  and  oil — 
obtained  in  the  same  locality  as  the  zinc  ores. 


Island  and  Pacific;    the   Missouri,   Kansas   and 
Texas ;  and  the  Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco. 

B.\>KIXG.  The  wave  of  speculation  which 
swept  over  the  West  from  1885  to  1891  greatly 
affected  the  banking  business  of  Kansas.  Hea^y 
loans  on  overvalued  real  estate  figured  largely 
in  the  assets  of  the  State  banks,  unrestricted  in 
their  activity  by  any  control.  When  the  panic 
of  1893  came,  with  a  general  foreclosure  of  mort- 
gages, dozens  of  banks  suspended.  From  447  in 
1892  the  number  of  State  and  private  banks  de- 
creased to  364  in  1898.  The  first  comprehensive 
banking  law  was  passed  in  1891,  and  the  office  of 
Bank  Commissioner  was  created.  Due  to  the  ef- 
forts of  this  official,  an  entirely  new  banking 
law  was  passed  in  1897,  which  is  in  force  now. 
This  law  contains  stringent  provisions  as  to 
the  investments,  overdrafts,  liability  of  share- 
holders and  directors,  and  cash  reserve.  Quar- 
terl3'  reports  to  the  commissioners  are  required. 
Tlie  amount  of  loans  to  one  firm  is  limited,  and 
additions  to  the  surplus  are  obligatory.  These 
stringent  regulations  have  put  the  State  banks 


COMP.^RATTVE    SuHMART    OF    SEVEN    LEADING    INDUSTRIES 


IHDCSTRIEB 


Year 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Value  of  prod- 
Wage-earners,    ]    ucts,  including 
average  number  custom  work  and 
repairing 


Total  for  selected  industries  for  State. 


1900 
1890 


867 
575 


18,463 
11.612 


$119.485. 7-46 
70.653,921 


Increase.  1890  to  1900 

Per  cent  of  increase 

Per  cent,  of  total  of  all  industries  in  State.. 

Slaughtering: 

T6tal 


Slaughtering  and  meat-packing,  wholes 

Slaughtering,  wholesale,  not  including  meat  packing . 

Soap  and  candles 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Cheese,  butter,  and  condensed  milk,  factory  product 


Cars  and  general  shop  construction  and  repairs  by  steam  rail- 
road companies 


Zinc,  smelting  and  refining 

Foundry  and  machine-shop  products.. 


1900 
1890 

1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 

1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 


292 
50.8 
11.1 
12.9 

14 

18 

11 

15 

3 

3 

7 

9 

533 

.348 

171 

101 

37 
26 
11 
4 
94 
69 


6,853 
59.0 
52.5 
41.1 

8,117 

5.018 

8,068 

5,008 

49 

10 

177 

39 

1,451 

1,623 

395 

271 

5.592 
2,819 
1,487 
341 
1,246 
1,501 


48.831.825 
69.1 
69.4 
&4.1 

77,411.883 
44,696.077 
76.829.139 
44,592.671 

582.744 

103,106 
1,083,337 

2.53.219 

21.926.768 

17.420.475 

3,6.52.530 

919.787 

6.816,816 
3,644,038 
5,790,144 
963..5no 
2,804.268 
2,756,825 


Traxsport.\tion.  The  highly  favorable  situa- 
tion of  Kansas  with  reference  to  the  trans- 
continental traffic,  in  consequence  of  which  a 
number  of  the  most  important  lines  of  the  coun- 
try traverse  its  limits,  has  given  it  a  large  rail- 
road mileage,  being  exceeded  by  only  four  other 
States.  The  period  of  greatest  development  was 
from  1880  to  1890.  during  which  time  the  mileage 
increased  from  3400  to  8892  miles.  In  1900  the 
mileage  in  operation  was  reported  at  8714  miles. 
The  mileage  is  much  the  greater  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  State,  where  there  are  a  number  of 
north  and  south  lines  as  well  as  east  and  west 
lines.  In  the  western  half  of  the  State  there  are 
no  trans-State  north  and  south  lines.  Formerly 
the  State  suffered  greatly  from  the  lack  of  rail- 
road connection  with  the  Gulf  ports,  but  this  has 
recently  been  supplied.  Among  the  important 
lines  arc  the  Union  Pacific;  Missouri  Pacific; 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe;  Chicago,  Rock 


upon  a  solid  foundation,  and  they  share  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  equally  with  the  national 
banks.  The  number  of  private  banks  is  con- 
stantly declining,  the  reports  showing  162  in 
1892  and  41  in  1902.  Incorporation  of  savings 
banks  is  authorized  by  the  law.  but  very  few 
exist  in  the  State,  and  they  are  unimportant. 

The  condition  of  the  various  banks  in  1902  is 
showTi  in  the  following  table: 


Number  of  banks 

Capital 

Sun>lu9 

Cash,  etc 

Deposits 

Loans 


National 
banks 


129 

$9,116,000 

1.674.000 

4.195.000 

37,379,000 

33,180.000 


State 
banks 


413 

$6,825,000 

1,559.000 

2,875,000 

34,202.000 

28.218.000 


Private 
banks 


41 

$532,000 

132.000 

201,000 

3,391,000 

2.479.000 


GovERNMEXT.     The   Constitution  was  ratified 
by  the  people  in  October,   1859,  and  went  into 
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operation  in  January,  ISUi.  An  amendment  may 
be  proposed  in  either  House,  and  must  receive  a 
two-tliiids  vole  of  all  the  iiu'iiiIkts  elected  to  each, 
and  tlien  be  submitted  to  the  electors  of  the  State 
and  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  electors 
voting.  Not  more  than  three  pro])ositions  to 
amend  can  be  submitted  at  the  same  election, 
and  they  must  be  voted  upon  separately.  If 
demanded  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected 
to  each  House,  the  question  of  calling  a  constitu- 
tional convention  must  be  voted  on  by  the  people 
at  the  next  general  election,  and  if  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  electors  voting,  the  Legislature 
shall  provide  for  the  convening  of  such  a  conven- 
tion. A  residence  of  six  mnntlis  in  the  State  and 
thirty  days  in  the  township  or  ward  is  required 
for  the  e.xercise  of  the  ballot.  Legislntivc. — The 
Constitutitm  places  a  maximum  limit  of  125  to 
the  number  of  Representatives,  and  of  40  to  the 
number  of  Senators.  The  former  are  elected  for 
two  and  the  latter  for  four  years.  Each  county 
has  at  least  one  Representative,  ilembcrs  of  both 
Houses  receive  $.3  per  day  of  actual  service  at  the 
sessions  of  the  Legislature,  and  mileage  in  addi- 
tion ;  but  the  per  diem  receipts  cannot  exceed  .$li50 
for  a  regular  session,  or  .*!tO  for  a  special  session. 
The  (iovernor's  veto  may  be  overcome  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  members  elected  to  eacli  House. 
A  bill  becomes  a  law  if  not  returned  within  three 
days,  'the  Legislature  meets  on  the  second  Tues- 
day of  .January  of  odd  years.  The  House  im- 
peaches and  the  Senate  acts  as  the  court  for  the 
trial  of  impeachments.  Executive. — A  Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  State.  Audi- 
tor. Treasurer.  Attorney-General,  and  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  are  elected  for 
terms  of  two  years.  The  Lieutenant-fJovernor, 
president  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore,  and  Speaker 
of  the  House,  are  in  line  of  succession  to  the  (inv- 
ernorship  in  case  of  vacancy.  The  Governor  may 
call  extraordinary  sessions  of  the  Legislature, 
and  he  exerci.ses  the  usual  pardoning  power. 
Judicial. — The  Supreme  Court  consists  of  seven 
elected  justices,  who  serve  for  terms  of  six  years 
and  are  privileged  to  sit  separately  in  two  divi- 
sions. A  district  judge  is  elected  for  a  term  of 
four  years  in  each  of  five  judicial  districts,  and  a 
clerk  of  the  district  court  is  elected  for  two 
years  in  each  county.  A  judge  of  probate  court 
is  elected  in  eacli  county  every  two  y(^ars.  Xot 
less  than  two  justices  of  the  peace  are  elected  in 
«ach  township  for  terms  of  two  years.  The  capital 
of  the  State  is  Topeka.  Local  Gorernment. — 
Counties  cannot  be  created  or  modified  so  as 
±0  have  less  than  432  square  miles,  and  the 
county-seat  cannot  be  changed  without  the  con- 
sent of  a  majority  of  the  electors.  Such  county 
officers  as  the  Legislature  shall  provide  for 
hold  office  two  years,  except  the  countv  commis- 
sioners, whose  term  of  ofTice  is  three  years.  The 
township  officers,  except  justices  of  the  peace, 
hold  office  one  year.  Township  elections  are  Ireld 
on  the  first  Tuesday  of  .\pril.  Kansas  has  eight 
Representatives  in  the  Lower  House  of  Congress. 
FlXAjJCE.  From  ISfil  to  1871  a  large  public 
debt  was  created,  due  to  the  extraordinary  war 
<>xpenses  and  also  to  the  difficulty  of  collecting 
taxes.  In  18fi.5  the  debt  was  $.517,000.  and  in 
1870.  .$1,403,000.  In  the  latter  year  a  movement 
for  reduction  of  expenditures  and  increase  of 
taxation  began,  and  the  financial  condition  was 
improved.  Since  1880  the  policy  of  the  State  has 
been  to  purchase  its  bonds  for  the  various  per- 


manent funds  and  so  reduce  its  net  indebted- 
ness. In  1890  the  total  bonded  debt  was  $803,- 
000,  out  of  which  only  $25(i,000  was  held  by 
private  parties,  the  rest  being  represented  in  the 
various  State  funds.  In  l!l(l()  there  were  no  bonds 
held  against  the  State.  In  lS7.i  for  the  first  time 
there  was  a  balance  in  the  Treasury.  Kven  in  the 
last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  ( 18M7- 
IflOO)  the  disbursements  often  overran  the  re- 
ceipts. The  budget  is  considerable  and  is  grow- 
ing. The  warrants  against  the  State  Treasury 
are  stamped  and  form  a  7  per  cent,  interest-bear- 
ing floating  debt,  but  due  to  the  good  credit  of 
the  State  circulate  at  par. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1901  the  debt  of 
the  State  was  .$032,000,  all'of  which  was  held  by 
the  school  fund.  The  receipts  of  the  Treasury 
were  $3,093,945,  of  which  almost  50  per  cent, 
was  derived  from  a  general  property  tax,  5^4 
mills,  and  40  per  cent,  represented  the  income  of 
the  various  school  and  university  funds,  derived 
from  interest  on  bonds,  sale  and  rent  of  public 
lands,  ete.  The  disbursements  were  $3,027,000, 
of  which  50  [HT  cent,  was  for  general  purposes, 
and  50  per  cent,  for  .schocil   purposes. 

PoprLATiox.  The  populati<in  bv  decades  is  as 
follows:  18(10.  107.206;  1870,  304.399;  1880, 
906.090;  1890,  1,427,096;  1900,  1,470,495.  In  the 
last  decade  of  the  century  the  State  fell  from 
19  to  22  in  rank.  The  gain  in  that  decade 
amounted  to  only  2  per  cent.,  as  compared  with 
20.7  per  cent,  for  the  I'nitcd  States.  The  State 
contributed  largely  to  the  settlement  of  the  ad- 
joining Territory  of  Oklahoma  and  also  to  the 
Indian  Territory,  and  this  is  not  a  little  respon- 
sible for  the  smallness  of  the  increase.  The 
largest  absolute  gain  was  made  in  the  decade 
1870-80.  In  1880-90  there  was  also  a  heavy  gain 
— the  result  of  the  enormous  'boom'  which  visited 
the  trans-ilissouri  region  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
decade,  in  consequence  of  which  there  was  a 
great  influx  of  population  and  capital  for  invest- 
ment. Kansas  being  centrally  situated  and  one 
of  the  last  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  States  to  be 
settled,  the  population  is  more  representative  of 
every  part  of  the  country  than  of  most  of  the 
other  Western  States,  this  condition  being  espe- 
cially accentuated  in  the  early  period  of  settle- 
ment, owing  to  the  slavery  struggle — both  the 
Xorth  and  the  South  having  attempted  to  secure 
control  of  the  field.  Kansas  contrasts  with  the 
other  Mississippi  Valley  States  farther  north  also 
in  the  smallness  of  the  foreign-born  population, 
which  amoiuited  in  1900  to  only  12t!.fiS5.  Owing  to 
its  aridity,  the  western  third  of  the  State  is  very 
sparsely  inhabited.  For  the  whole  of  the  State 
there  is  an  average  of  18  inhabitants  to  the  square 
)nile.  There  are  no  large  centres  of  population, 
and  the  percentage  of  urban  population  is  con- 
sequently small.  '  In  1900  the  25  places  which 
exceeded  4000  in  population  contained  19.2  of  the 
total  population.  However,  the  increase  made  in 
the  last  decade  of  tlie  century  was  wholly  urban. 
Cities. — The  following  was  the  population  of  the 
largest  cities  for  the  vear  1900:  Kansas  City, 
Kan..  51.418;  Topeka.  "33.008 ;  Wichita,  24,671; 
Leavenworth,  20.735:   Atchison,   15,722. 

Reliciox.  The  Methodists  are  the  largest  reli- 
gious bf'dy  in  the  State,  having  more  than  twice 
the  memljership  of  any  other  Protestant  denom- 
ination. -Among  the  large  number  of  other  sects 
represented,  the  most  important  are  the  Catho- 
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lies,  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Disciples  of  Christ, 
Lutherans,  Congregationalists,  and  Friends. 

Ch^vkiiable  and  Penal  Institutions.  The 
following  are  the  charitable  and  penal  institu- 
tions supported  by  the  State,  the  number  of  in- 
mates for  each  as  returned  for  ifay,  1900,  being 
given  in  parenthesis:  Insane  Asylum,  Topeka 
(860);  Insane  Asylum.  Osawatomie  (1030); 
Blind  Asylum,  Kansas  City,  Kan.  (85)  ;  Imbecile 
School,  Winlield  ( 204 )  ;  Deaf  and  Dumb  School, 
Olathe  (250)  ;  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  Atchison 
(134);  Soldiers'  Home,  Leavenworth  (2740  in 
1901);  Penitentiary,  Lansing  (988);  Industrial 
Keformatorj,  Hutchinson  (220)  ;  Industrial 
School  (girls),  Beloit  (116);  Reform  School 
(boys),  Topeka  (180).  For  several  years  the 
parole  system  has  been  in  operation  at  the  State 
Industrial  Reformatory.  The  Governor,  under 
the  exercise  of  his  pardoning  power,  has  applied 
the  parole  system  to  the  State  penitentiary',  al- 
though there  has  been  no  law  explicitly  authoriz- 
ing it.  There  are  14  private  institutions  in  the 
State  engaged  wholly  or  partly  in  charitable 
■work,  receiving  aid  in  the  way  of  appropriations. 
In  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1900-01  the  Legislature 
made  an  appropriation  of  $700  to  each  of  them. 
Some  of  these  institutions  receive  and  care  for 
indigent  persons  without  charge.  Others  make  a 
charge  for  all  who  enter. 

Education.  In  1900  the  illiterate  population 
10  years  of  age  and  over  amounted  to  only  2.3 
per  cent,  of  the  population,  there  being  but  two 
States  which  had  a  better  record.  This  re- 
sult was  attained  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  State's  compulsory  attendance  law  has  been 
a  dead  letter.  Since  the  population  is  largely 
rural,  Kansas  has  had  to  contend  with  the  prob- 
lem of  rural  education  in  an  exaggerated  form. 
The  low  Aalue  of  the  taxable  property  in  many 
of  the  school  districts  often  results  in  a  short 
school  term  of  only  three  or  four  months,  and  not 
infrequently  in  inelBcient  teachers.  Lnusual  in- 
terest, however,  is  manifested  in  education,  and 
the  poorest  districts  are  likely  to  levy  the  heaviest 
school  rates.  In  1900  the  population  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  21  was  508,854,  and  the  school  en- 
rollment for  the  same  year  was  380,582  and  the 
average  attendance  2G1.783. 

In  1900  there  were  118  city  high  schools  with 
courses  complete  enough  to  prepare  pupils  for  the 
State  University,  and  a  number  of  others  with 
courses  which  fell  a  little  short  of  this  require- 
ment. In  that  year  there  were  3765  male  and 
7748  female  teachers.  The  average  monthly  sal- 
ary received  by  the  male  teachers  was  .$42.04.  and 
by  the  female  teachers  $35.20.  A  marked  im- 
provement in  the  efficiency  of  teachers  in  general 
is  now  in  progress.  There  is  a  State  normal 
school  at  Emporia,  and  there  are  a  number  of 
private  normal  schools  whose  graduates  are  en- 
titled to  a  three-year  State  certificate  upon  pass- 
ing an  examination  in  the  professional  courses. 
Graduates  of  the  normal  courses  of  certain  State 
collegiate  institutions  receive  a  three-year  State 
certificate  without  examination.  Graduates  of 
the  following  approved  institutions  who  have 
completed  the  required  work  in  pedagogy  for  the 
teacher's  diploma  at  the  State  University  are 
entitled  to  a  State  certificate,  which  leads  to  a 
life  certificate:  Fairmount  CollcCTe.  Wichita; 
Macpherson  College,  ilacpherson ;  Baker  Univer- 
sity, Baldwin:  Ottawa  LTniversity,  Ottawa; 
Friends'  University,  Wichita;    Bethany  College, 


Lindsborg;  Southwest  Kansas  College,  Winfield; 
Salina  Wesleyan  University,  Salina;  College  of 
Jimporia,  Emporia ;  Lane  University,  Leeompton. 
The  University  of  Kansas  (q.v.) — the  State  Uni- 
versity— is  located  at  Lawrence.  Another  im- 
portant and  successful  institution  is  the  well- 
known  State  Agricultural  College  at  Manhattan. 
The  young  farmer  student  is  here  taught  to  be- 
come familiar  with  all  the  practical  problems  of 
farming,  and  scientific  experiments  and  investi- 
gations are  continuously  carried  on  with  the  idea 
of  improving  all  kinds  of  agricultural  and  stock- 
raising  methods.  There  are  besides  the  above  a 
number  of  other  institutions  which  assume  the 
name  of  college  or  university.  The  inspection  of 
the  higher  institutions  of  the  State  by  the  State 
board  and  the  granting  of  certificate  privileges 
to  those  approved  have  resulted  in  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  equipment  and  a  raising  of  the  stan- 
dard of  those  institutions. 

In  1900  the  total  amount  received  for  educa- 
tional purposes  in  Kansas  was  .$5,277,702,  of 
which  $3,897,873  was  received  from  district 
taxes  through  the  county  treasurer,  and  $421,- 
133  was  received  from  State  and  county  school 
funds.  The  total  amount  paid  out  during  the 
year  was  $4,622,363,  $3,173,062  being  paid  for 
teachers'  wages  and  supervision. 

History.  Among  the  Indian  tribes  who  lived 
within  the  present  boundaries  of  Kansas  were 
the  Shawnees,  the  Osages,  the  Oniahas,  and,  of 
later  arrivals,  the  Kickapoos  and  the  Illinois. 
In  1541  a  small  force  of  Spaniards  and  Indians 
under  Coronado  traversed  the  region  from  south- 
west to  northeast;  but  no  results  followed  this 
expedition.  The  country  remained  unexplored 
till  1719,  when  it  was  visited  by  Frenchmen  from 
Louisiana.  In  1803  the  greater  portion  of  what 
is  now  Kansas  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
United  States  as  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase: the  southwestern  section  of  the  State 
was  ceded  by  Texas  to  the  Federal  Government  in 
1850.  The  region  was  explored  bv  Lewis  and 
Clark  in  1804,  Lieutenant  Pike  in  "1806-07,  and 
Lieutenant  Long  in  1819.  Fort  Leavenworth  was 
erected  in  1827.  and  four  years  later  the  Baptists 
founded  a  mission  to  the  Shawnees  near  the 
Missouri  River.  Emigrant  trains  on  the  way 
to  California  crossed  the  region  as  early  as  1844; 
and  the  army  of  General  Kearney,  intended  for 
the  invasion  of  Mexico,  set  out  from  Fort  Leaven- 
worth in  1846.  In  1854  the  population  was  esti- 
mated at  700.  The  region  formed  a  part  of  the 
Territory  of  Missouri  till  1821,  remaining  un- 
organized from  that  year  till  18.54.  When  it 
was  proposed  to  organize  the  Territories  of  Kan- 
sas and  Xebraska  (see  I'L\ns.\s-XeI!Raska  Biei.I, 
the  supporters  of  slavery  incorporated  in  the 
act  of  organization  a  declaration  repealing  the 
Missouri  Compromise  of  1820,  and  leaving  the 
question  of  slavery  to  be  decided  bv  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Territory  in  framing  their  Constitu- 
tion. The  act,  passed  in  May.  1854.  thus  removed 
the  barrier  to  the  extension  of  slavery  which 
had  been  created  by  Congress  thirty-four  years 
previously,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  which,  dur- 
ing all  that  period,  both  the  northern  and  south- 
ern portions  of  the  Union  had  held  themselves 
to  be  'forever'  bound.  The  plea  by  which  it  was 
sought  to  justify  thit  act  was  that  the  com- 
promise of  1850.  w^ich  had  been  adopted  by 
Congress  as  a  final  settlement  of  all  the  differ- 
ences   respecting    slavery    which     then    existed, 
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operated   as   a   virtual   repeal   of   the   Missouri 
restriction. 

Before  the  bill  had  passed  through  Congress, 
immigrants  from  Missouri  and  Arkansas  and 
from  the  Xorthern  States  entered  Kansas,  and 
the  struggle  for  its  possession  began.  On  June 
10th  a  pro-slavery  meeting  declared  slavery  ex- 
istent in  the  Territory.  In  September  immi- 
grants from  Missouri  and  Arkansas  founded 
Leavenwort  li  and  Atchison,  while  colonists  from 
New  England  sent  out  by  the  Massachusetts 
Emigrant  Aid  Society  settled  before  the  end  of 
that  year  at  Lawrence,  Topeka,  Osawatoniie, 
and  other  towns.  On  October  7th,  A.  H.  Reeder, 
appointed  Federal  Governor  of  the  Territory, 
arrived  in  Kansas.  In  the  same  month  a  force 
of  Missourians  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  drive  the  anti-slavery  men  from  Lawrence. 
On  November  29.  18.54,  at  an  election  held  for 
the  choice  of  a  Territorial  delegate  to  Congress, 
armed  bodies  of  men  from  Missouri  took  posses- 
sion of  the  polls  and  cast  1700  votes  out  of  a 
total  of  2843.  On  JIarch  30,  1855,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  elect  a  Territorial  Legislature,  and 
again  the  Missourians  appeared  in  large  numbers 
and  elected  pro-slavery  delegates  from  every 
district.  The  number  of  pro-slavery  votes  was 
5427  out  of  a  total  of  6218,  though  it  was  well 
knowTi  that  the  number  of  legal  voters  in  the 
Territory  was  less  than  3000.  Governor  Reeder 
set  aside  the  returns  from  six  of  the  districts 
and  ordered  new  elections,  which  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  free  State  delegates.  The  first  Terri- 
torial Legislature  assembled  at  Pawnee,  July  2, 
1855.  The  Pro-Slavery  Party  had  a  majority  in 
this  body,  and  expelled  the  members  who  had 
been  chosen  at  the  second  election  ordered  by 
the  Governor.  The  statutes  of  Missouri  were 
adopted  in  the  main.  Acts  were  passed  making 
it  a  capital  offense  to  assist  slaves  in  escaping 
either  to  or  from  the  Territory,  and  felony  to 
circulate  anti-slavery  publications,  or  to  deny 
the  right  to  hold  slaves;  also  requiring  all  voters 
to  swear  to  support  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  In 
July,  Governor  Reeder  broke  off  all  relations 
with  the  Legislature,  and  became  an  active  par- 
tisan of  the  Free  State  Party.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded, on  July  31st,  by  Wilson  Shannon,  who 
in  turn  gave  way  to  John  W.  Geary  in  Septem- 
ber. 1850.  The  Free  State  men,  meanwhile,  re- 
fusing to  acknowledge  the  legality  of  the  Terri- 
torial Government,  initiated  a  movement  for 
establishing  a  State  Government  without  an 
enabling  act  on  the  part  of  Congress.  A  con- 
vention of  Free  State  men  met  at  Topeka,  Octo- 
ber 23.  1855,  and  adopted  a  State  Constitution 
prohibiting  slavery  after  .July  4.  1857.  but  exclud- 
ing negroes  from  Ihe  State.  An  election  was  held 
December  15th.  and  the  Constitution  was  ac- 
cepted. Tlie  Pro-Slavery  Party,  however,  ab- 
stained from  participation.  An  election  for  State 
officers  and  a  Legislature  under  this  Constitution 
was  held  January  15,  1856,  and  Charles  S. 
Robinson  was  chosen  Governor.  It  was  the 
object  of  the  Free  State  Party  to  avoid  armed 
hostilities  with  the  pro-slavery  Government  of 
the  Territory',  so  as  not  to  come  into  conflict 
with  the  L^nited  States  authorities.  The  attempt, 
however,  of  the  Territorial  sheriff  to  seize  a 
prisoner  at  Lawrence  resulted  in  his  being  shot. 
The  leaders  of  the  Free  Stat^men  were  thereup.in 
indicted  for  treason,  and  imprisoned,  and  on  Mav 
21st  a  mob  of  pro-slavery  men  sacked  the  town 


of  Lawrence.  The  massacre  of  five  men  on  Pot- 
tawatomie Creek  by  John  Brown  and  his  sons, 
on  May  23,  1850,  marked  the  beginning  of  civil 
war,  which  continued  through  the  montli  of  June 
till  the  United  States  troops  suppressed  th<; 
combatants.  On  Julj'  4,  1856,  the  Free  State 
Legislature  met  at  Toi)eka,  but  was  dispersed 
by  the  Federal  forces.  A  second  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Legislature  to  convene  at  Topeka, 
.January  0,  1857,  led  to  the  arrest  of  its  menihers. 
Governor  Robert  J.  Walker,  who  had  replaced 
Governor  Geary  in  March,  1857,  succeeded  in 
making  tenns  with  the  Free  State  men,  who 
abandoned  the  Topeka  Constitution  and  agreed 
to  take  part  in  the  election  for  a  Territorial 
Legislature  in  October,  1857.  The  Free  State 
Party  triumphed  at  the  polls;  but  the  Pro- 
Slaver>'  Party  had  in  the  meanwhile  summoned 
a  convention  which,  on  November  7,  1857,  adopted 
the  Lecompton  Constitution  (q.v. ),  guaranteeing 
the  possession  of  all  slave  property  already  in 
Kansas,  and  submitted  to  the  electors  ( Decem- 
ber 21st)  that  clause  only  which  legalized 
slavery  for  all  times.  The  provision  was  ac- 
cepted" by  the  Pro- Slavery  Party,  the  Free  State 
men  declining  to  vote;  but  when  the  Lecompton 
Constitution  as  a  whole  was  submitted  to  tlin 
people,  .Tanuary  4.  1S58.  it  was  decisively  re 
jected  and  deleated  indirectly,  for  the  second 
time,  on  August  2d,  at  an  election  ordered  by 
Congress  on  the  so-called  English  Bill,  a  com- 
promise measure.  Immigration  from  the  North. 
in  the  me.inwhile,  had  made  the  Free  State  men 
overwhelmingly  preponderant.  In  the  same  elec- 
tion in  which  the  Lecompton  Constitution  was 
rejected  for  the  first  time,  they  succeeded  in 
capturing  the  Territorial  Government.  On  July 
5,  1859.  a  constitutional  convention  met  at 
Wyandotte,  and  adopted  a  constitution  prohibit- 
ing slaverv  (Julv  27th),  This  was  ratified  Oc- 
tober 4th  "by  a  vote  of  10,421  to  5530.  On  No- 
vember 8th,  delegates  to  Congress  and  members 
of  the  Territorial  Legislature  were  chosen,  and 
on  .Lnnuary  29,  1861,  Kansas  was  admitted  into 
the  Union. 

In  the  Civil  War  Kansas  sent  into  the  field  a 
larger  number  of  soldiers,  in  proportion  to  its 
population,  than  any  other  State.  The  eastern 
part  of  the  State  lay  exposed  to  the  incursions 
of  Confederates  from  Missouri.  On  August  23, 
1863,  Quantrell's  guerrillas  raided  the  town  of 
Lawrence  and  killed  a  large  number  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  cessation  of  war  was  followed 
immediately  by  a  great  influx  of  immigrants, 
who  swept  steadily  westward,  unchecked  by  the 
repeated  assavilts  of  the  hostile  Indian  tribes. 
Railway  development  began  in  1808.  and  by  1872 
there  were  more  than  2000  miles  of  railway 
track  in  operation.  Tlie  settlers  coveted  the 
broad  tracts  of  land  included  within  the  Indian 
reservations,  and  the  process  of  extinguishing 
Indian  titles  was  actively  prosecuted.  Between 
1878  and  1880  widespread  excitement  and  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  nearoes  of  the  South  led 
to  the  migration  of  40,000  of  their  number  to 
Kansas.  Prohibition  became  an  important  ques- 
tion in  politics  after  1880:  the  movement  en- 
countered great  opposition  in  the  beginning,  but 
by  1890  the  principle  was  well  established  in  the 
State,  though  in  the  large  cities  the  anti-liquor 
laws  were  not  zealously  enforced.  The  influence 
of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  (n.v.)  after  1888 
brought  the  State  into  conflict  with  the  railway 
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companies,  and  led  to  the  passing  of  anti-trust 
laws  in  18S9  and  1897. 

In  politics,  Kansas  belongs  to  the  Republicans, 
who  have  failed  to  carry  it  in  three  elections 
only  since  the  Civil  War:  in  1882,  when  the 
Democrats  elected  their  candidate  for  Governor  on 
an  anti-prohibition  platform,  and  in  1892  and 
1891;,  when  the  People's  Party  and  Democrats, 
in  fusion,  elected  their  State  and  National 
tickets.  In  the  winter  of  1893  the  Republicans 
and  the  Populists  were  so  evenly  matched  in  the 
matter  of  State  Representatives  that  each  party 
proceeded  to  organize  an  independent  Legislature. 
The  dispute  was  determined  by  the  intervention 
of  the  militia  and  the  courts.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  the  Governors  of  Kansas  and  the  parties 
to  which  they  belonged: 

TERRITORIAL 

.■\ndrew  H.  Reeder 1854-55 

Wil?on  Shannon 1855-56 

John  W.Geary 1856-57 

Robert  .1.  Walker 1857-58 

James  W.  Denver 1858 

Samuel  Merlary 1858-60 

Frederick  P.  Stanton 1860-61 

STATE 

Charles  Robinson Republican . 

Thomas  Carney   " 

Samuel  J,  Crawford " 

James  M.  Harvey " 

Thomas  .\.  Osborn " 

George  T.  Anthony '* 

John  P.  St.  John "  

George  W.  Gliok Democrat 


1861-63 

1863-65 

1865-69 

1869-73 

.....1873-77 

1877-79 

1879-83 

1883-85 

John  A.  Martin Republican 1885-89 

Lyman  U.  Humphrey..  .  "  1889-93 

Lorenzo  D.  Leweling  .  .  .Populist-Democrat 1893-95 

Edmund  N.  MorriU Republican 1895-97 

John  W.  Leed.v Populi.st-Democrat 1897-99 

William  K.  Stanley Republican 1899-1903 

W.J.Bailey "  1903— 
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KANSAS,  UiNTVEBSlTT  OF.  A  coeducational 
State  institution  at  Lawrence,  Kan.,  established 
by  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1864,  and  opened  in 
1866.  During  the  first  few  years  of  its  existence 
it^  work  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  a  prepar- 
atory department,  the  first  college  class  graduat- 
ing in  1873.  The  university  comprises  a  srraduate 
school;  schools  of  arts,  law,  medicine,  phamiacv, 


engineering,  and  fine  arts;  and  the  L'niversity 
Geological  .Survey.  It  confers  the  bachelor's  de- 
gree in  arts,  science,  law,  medicine,  music,  and 
painting;  the  master's  degree  in  arts  and  science: 
the  doctor's  degree  in  philosophy;  and  the  degree 
of  civil  and  electrical  engineer.  Students  are 
admitted  without  examination  on  certificates  of 
work  done  in  accredited  preparatory  schools,  and 
much  freedom  is  allowed  in  the  selection  of 
courses.  Tuition  is  free  to  residents  of  Kansas, 
but  a  small  fee  is  required  from  students  from 
other  States.  In  1902  the  student  enrollment 
was  1233,  including  69  in  the  graduate  depart- 
ment and  619  in  the  school  of  arts.  The  number 
of  instructors  and  lecturers  was  81.  The  library 
contained  37.764  volumes.  The  university  com- 
prised .50  acres,  with  11  colleo;e  buildings,  seven 
of  which  were  erected  b,v  the  State  and  four 
by  private  gift.  The  buildings  are  valued  at 
$550,000,  and  the  natural  history  collection  at 
» $200,000.  The  endowment  was  $145,000,  the  in- 
come $195,000,  and  the  total  university  property 
was  valued  at  $1,000,000.  The  government  of  the 
university  is  vested  in  a  board  of  seven  regents, 
six  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a 
term  of  lour  years.  The  seventh  member  is  the 
chancellor  of  the  university,  who  is  elected  by  the 
remaining  members   of  the  board. 

KANSAS  CITY.  The  largest  and  most  im- 
portant city  of  Kansas,  and  the  county-seat  of 
Wyandotte  County,  on  both  sides  of  the  Kansas 
River,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Missouri ;  op- 
posite and  adjoining  Kansas  City,  ilo.  (Map: 
Kansas,  H  2).  It  is  usually  called  Kansas  City, 
Kansas.  It  is  an  important  railroad  centre, 
a  number  of  great  trunk  lines  entering  the  city. 
Among  them  are  the  Missouri  Pacific;  the  Union 
Pacific ;  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe ;  the 
Mexico  and  Orient ;  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
and  Pacific.  The  city  covers  an  area  of  ten 
and  a  half  square  miles,  and  is  built 
partl,y  on  bluffs  and  partl.v  on  the  river  bottoms. 
Several  bridges  across  the  Kansas  River  unite 
the  east  and  west  sections  of  the  city,  which  is 
closely  connected  also  with  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
by  elevated,  electric,  and  cable  roads.  Of  a 
total  street  mileage  of  160  miles,  more  than 
25  per  cent,  is  paved,  principally  with  brick  and 
asphalt.  There  are  over  fourteen  acres  of  public 
parks.  Tlie  city  is  the  seat  of  the  State  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  and  of  Kansas  City  Univer- 
sity (ilethodist  Protestant),  opened  in  ISgO. 
The  high  school  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  in  the  State;  and  a  fine  library  building 
which  will  cost  $75,000,  the  gift  of  Andrew  Car- 
negie, is  in  course  of  construction  (1903).  Kansas 
City,  Kan.,  is  noted  for  its  important  live-stock, 
slaughtering,  and  meat-packing  interests,  in.  all 
of  which  it  is  alliefl  mth  the  adjacent  city — the 
stock  yards  and  packing-house  plants  on  both 
sides  of  the  Kansas-ilissouri  boundary  forming 
the  second  largest  live-stock  centre  in  the 
L'nited  States.  (See  K.\n.sas  City,  Missouri.) 
It  is  also  an  important  grain  and  flour  market. 
There  are  several  large  grain-elevators  and  flour- 
mills,  railroad  car  and  machine  .shops,  and  ex- 
tensive manufactures  of  soap  and  candles,  foun- 
dry and  machine-shop  products,  boxes,  barrels, 
cooperage  products,  etc.  The  manufacturing  in- 
terests represent  a  production  valued  at  about 
$85,000,000,  the  slaughtering  and  iiieat-packing 
industry,  with  a  capital  of  $15,000,000.  alone 
having  an  output  equal  to  $75,000,000.     Kansas 
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City  spends  annuallj',  in  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion, about  $515,000,  the  princii)al  items  of  ex- 
penditure being:  $145,000  for  scliools,  $125,000 
for  interest  on  debt.  $40,000  for  the  police 
department,  $35,000  for  the  lire  departmcnl. 
$32,000  for  municipal  ligliting,  $30,000  for  the 
health  department,  and  $25,000  for  streets. 
Kansas  City,  Kan.,  known  also  as  Wvamiotto. 
■was  chartered  in  ISStJ,  when  tlie  former  munici- 
palities Armounlale,  Kansas  City.  Wyandotte, 
and  Armstrong  were  consolidated  under  the  pres- 
ent name.  Its  subsequent  growtli  has  been  rapid. 
Population,  in  1890,  38,310 ;  in  1000.  51,41S, 
including  6400  persons  of  foreign  birtli  and  0500 
of  negro  descent. 

KANSAS  CITY.  Tlie  second  city  of  Mis- 
souri, and  an  iniport-iint  railroad  and  commercial 
centre,  in  JacUson  County,  at  the  junction  of 
tlie  Kansas  and  -Missouri  rivers;  on  the  Kansas- 
Jlissouri  boundary  line,  adjoining  Kansas  City, 
Kan.,  and  235  niiU'S  west  by  north  of  Saint 
Louis  (Map:  Missouri.  15  2).  Many  of  the  most 
prominent  railroads  of  the  countiy  pass  through 
or  have  a  termiiuis  in  the  city,  among  them  the 
Chicago  and  Alton-,  the  Atcliison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe;  the  Burlington  Route;  the  Chicago 
Great  Western ;  the  Chicago.  Rock  Island  and 
Pacific;  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul; 
(he  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  and  Gulf;  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  and  Texas;  the  Jlissouri  Pacific; 
the  Union  Pacific;  the  Kansas  City.  Fort  Scott 
and  Jlemphis;  and  the  Wabash.  To  facilitjite 
this  exceptionally  large  railroad  transit,  three 
great  bridges  have  beim  constructed  across  the 
Missouri  River,  and  a  terminal  circular  railway. 
30  miles  in  length,  furnishes  intercommunica- 
tion among  the  several  roads.  Most  of  the 
roads,  however,  use  in  common  a  large  union 
depot.  Adequate  local  and  .suburban  transit 
is  afforded  by  108  miles  of  street  railways, 
including  46  miles  outside  the  city  limits,  and 
the  general  transportation  facilities  are  aug- 
mented by  river  steamboat  lines. 

Kansas  City,  occupying  a  site  originally  very 
uneven,  is  built  partly  on  low  ground  and  partly 
on  high  bluffs.  Its  streets  are  broad.  Out  of 
a  total  street  mileage  of  440  miles,  there  are 
167  miles  paved,  chiefly  with  asphalt,  brick,  and 
macadam.  Fine  residences  are  numerous  on 
both  the  hill  and  level  sections.  Among  the 
notable  public  or  business  structures  are  the 
United  States  custom  house,  public  library-  build- 
ing, which  contains  80.000  volumes,  the  art 
gallcn-  and  museum,  the  City  Hall.  Court  House, 
Board  of  Trade  building,  Kansas  City  Club, 
Y,  M.  C.  A.  building,  and  the  offices  of  the  Ne>v  ■ 
York  Life  and  the  Xew  England  Life  Insurance 
Companies.  The  charitable  and  educational  in- 
stitutions comprise  the  Kansas  City  School  of 
Law.  University  Medical  College.  Scarritt  Train- 
ing School,  and  Scarritt,  All  Saints,  and  Saint 
Joseph's  hospitals.  There  are  several  beautiful 
parks;  among  them,  Fairmont.  Troost.  and  Wash- 
ington parks.  Holmes  Square,  and  Scarritt  Point. 
Including  1354  acres  outside  of  the  city,  there 
are  in  all  1041  acres  of  public  parks. 

Kansas  City  is  highly  important  as  a  commer- 
cial centre.  As  the  distributing  point  for  a  vast 
agricultural  region  to  the  west  and  south  it 
controls  large  wholesale  interests,  its  jobbing 
trade  in  farming  implements  ranking  among  the 
most  exten."iive  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
grain,    live-stock,     and    meat-packing    business, 


Kansas  City  is  closely  allied  with  Kansas  City, 
Kan.  (q.v.),  the  two  municipalities  forming 
practically  one  industrial  and  commercial  com- 
munity. Tliere  are  27  elevators,  liaving  an  aggre- 
gate sUuage  capacity  of  about  .6,200.000  bushels, 
and  a  liandling  capacity  of  1.425,000  bushels. 
In  1001  the  receipts  of  grain  amounted  to  46,- 
760.000  Inishels.  The  Kansas  City  stock  yards 
for  the  same  period  handled  about  125.000  car* 
of  live  stock  (valued  at  over  $130,000,000),  in- 
cluiling  2,000,000  head  of  cattle  and  3.700.000 
hogs,  besides  large  numbers  of  sheep,  calves, 
horses,  and  mules.  According  to  tlie  census  of 
1900,  a  total  of  $20,437,000  was  invested  in  the 
various  manufacturing  industries,  which  had  a 
production  valued  at  $3(i.527.000.  the  milling 
industry  being  lirst  in  impm-tance.  The  mills  in 
1001  h.-id  a  total  outiuit  of  iiearlj  1.S25.000  liar- 
rels  of  flour  (1.430.000  barrels),  oatmeal,  and 
eornmeal.  There  are  also  extensive  manufac- 
tures of  foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  con- 
fectionery, clotiiing.  malt  liquors,  etc. 

The  governViient  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  elected 
biennially;  a  bicameral  council;  and  administri- 
tive  departments  as  follows:  Board  of  park 
commissioners,  appointed  by  the  ilayor;  board 
of  public  works,  and  chief  and  assistant  chiefs 
of  tlie  fire  department,  appointed  by  the  Mayor, 
subject  to  the  consent  of  the  council;  board  of 
police  conunissioners,  consisting  of  the  Mayor. 
cx-olTicio.  and  two  members  appointed  by  the 
Govei-nor  of  the  State ;  and  a  school  board,  chosen 
hy  popular  election.  The  city  spends  annually 
in  maintenance  and  operation  over  $1,900,000. 
the.  main  items  of  expenditure  being  about 
$500,000  for  schools.  $225,000  each  for  the  fire 
and  jiolice  departments.  $160,000  fiu-  the  water- 
works. $85,000  for  street  cleaning  and  sprinkling. 
and  $75,000  for  street  lighting.  Tlic  municipality 
owns  the  water-works.  They  were  built  at  a 
cost  exceeding  $4,000,000.  and  were  acquired  by 
the  city  in  1895,  the  system  now  having  201  miles 
of  mains. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  at  Kansas  City 
was  made  in  1821  by  a  small  company  of  French 
fur  traders,  headed  by  Francois  Chouteau.  In 
1838  a  towTi  was  laid  out,  and  in  1853  it  was 
incorporated  as  a  city.  It  was  the  starting- 
point  of  the  first  railroad  across  the  plains,  and 
received  its  first  commercial  impetus  in  1865. 
when  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  reached  it. 
After  this  date  its  growth  was  exceedinglv  rapid. 
Population,  in  1800.  4418;  in  1870.  32.260:  in 
1880.  .55.785;  in  1800.  132.710;  in  1000,  163.752. 
including  18.400  persons  of  foreign  birth  and 
17.600  of  negro  descent.  Consult  Case,  History 
of  Kansas  City,  Missouri  (Svracuse,  N.  Y., 
1888). 

KANSAS  INDIANS.  A  Siouan  tribe.  See 
K.\w. 

KANSAS-NEBRASKA  BILL.  In  American 
history,  a  bill  passed  in  1854  by  the  United 
States  Congress  for  the  organization  of  the  Ter- 
ritories of  Kansas  and  Xehraska.  Upon  the 
admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union  in  1821.  the 
vast  region  lying  between  that  State  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains  was  left  unorganized.  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  introduced  a  bill  for  this  purpose  in 
the  House  in  December.  1844.  and  bills  in  the 
Senate  in  !Marcb.  1848.  and  December.  1848.  but 
no  action  was  taken  by  either  House.  Finally, 
in  February.  1853.  a  bill  for  the  organization  of 
the   'Territory  of   Nebraska'   passed   the  House, 
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but  was  not  acted  upon  by  the  Senate.  On  Jan- 
uary 4,  1854,  Douglas,  eliairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Territories,  reported  from  that 
committee  a  new  bill,  accompanied  by  an  ex- 
planatory report.  The  bill  contained  the  provi- 
sions usually  embodied  in  bills  for  Territorial 
organization,  and  in  addition  prescribed  that  the 
Territory  or  any  portion  thereof,  when  admitted 
as  a  State  or  States,  "shall  be  received  into  the 
Union  with  or  without  slavery,  as  their  Constitu- 
tion may  prescribe  at  the  time  of  their  admis- 
sion." The  report,  however,  went  further  and 
maintained  that  the  compromise  measures  of 
1850  had  established  principles  which  should 
govern  all  future  legislation  on  similar  subjects, 
and  in  particular  had  established  the  principle 
that  "all  questions  pertaining  to  slavery  in  the 
Territories,  and  the  new  States  to  be  formed 
therefrom,  are  to  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the 
people  residing  therein,  by  their  appropriate 
representatives,  to  be  chosen  by  them  for  that 
jiurpose."  This,  the  so-called  principle  of  'popu- 
lar sovereignty,'  would,  if  strictly  applied,  ob- 
viously have  nullified  the  essential  part  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  of  1820  fq.v. ).  which  di- 
rectly prohibited  slavery  north  of  tlie  latitude 
of  36°  30'.  On  January  23d  Douglas  introduced 
a  new  bill,  embodying  an  amendment  ^^hich  had 
been  proposed  by  Senator  Dixon  of  Kentucky  on 
the  16th.  This  new  bill  provided  that  the  Terri- 
tory was  to  be  divided  into  two  parts  to  be  called 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  stated  specifically 
lliat  the  slavery  restriction  of  the  Jlissouri  Coni- 
]iromisc.  "being  inconsistent  with  the  principle 
of  non-intervention  by  Congress  with  slavery  in 
the  States  and  Territories,  as  recognized  by  the 
legislation  of  1850.  commonly  called  the  compro- 
mise measures,  is  hereby  declared  inoperative  and 
void,  it  being  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this 
act  not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any  Territory  or 
State,  nor  to  exclude  it  therefrom,  but  to  leave 
the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form  and 
regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own 
way,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States."  The  bill  occasioned  a  prolonged 
and  acrimonious  debate,  centring  upon  the  abro- 
gation of  the  slavery  restriction  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  but  finally  passed  the  Senate  on 
March  4th  by  a  vote  of  37  to  14,  despite  the 
vigorous  opposition  of  such  men  as  Sumner, 
Chase.  Everett.  Wade.  Bell,  and  Seward.  After  a 
long  debate  the  bill,  slightly  amended,  passed  the 
House,  on  May  8th,  by  a  vote  of  113  to  100.  The 
Senate  agreed  to  the  House  amendments  on  !May 
26th,  and  the  bill  became  a  law,  by  President 
Pierce's  signature,  on  May  30th.  The  combined 
Territories,  thus  organized,  comprised  a  region 
which  now  constitutes  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Mon- 
tana, North  Dakota.  South  Dakota.  Wyoming, 
and  part  of  Colorado— a  total  area  of  nearly 
500,000  square  miles. 

The  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  is  chiefly  significant 
in  American  history  from  its  having  caused  a  re- 
newal of  the  contest  between  the  North  and  the 
.South  over  the  slavery  question,  which  liad  been 
regarded  as  settled,  for  many  years  at  least,  by 
the  compromise  measures  of  1820  and  1850.  It 
stirred  the  passions  of  the  people  of  both  sections, 
gave  rise  to  bitter  and  protracted  controversies 
both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  and  doubtless  con- 
siderably hastened  a  resort  to  arms.  The  his- 
torian Rhodes  has  given  the  following  estimate  of 
the  results  of  the  passage  of  the  bill :  "It  is 
safe  to  say  that  in  the  scope  and  consequences 


of  the  Kansas- Nebraska  Act,  it  was  the  most 
momentous  measure  that  passed  Congress  from 
the  day  that  tlie  Senators  and  Representatives 
first  met  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  It 
sealed  the  doom  of  the  Whig  Party;  it  caused 
the  formation  of  the  Republican  Party  on  the 
principle  of  no  extension  of  slavery;  it  roused 
Lincoln  and  gave  a  bent  to  his  great  political 
ambition.  It  made  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  a 
dead  letter  at  the  North;  it  caused  the  Germans 
to  become  Republicans;  it  lost  the  Democrats 
their  hold  on  New  England;  it  made  the  North- 
west Rcptiblicau;  it  led  to  the  downfall  of  the 
Democratic  Party."  Consult:  Rhodes,  History  of 
the  United  i^lalcs  from  the  Compromise  of  ISoO 
(New  York,  1893 — )  ;  Von  Hoist,  Constilutional 
and  Political  Histori/  of  the  United  iitates,  vol.  iv. 
(last  ed.,  Chicago.  1899)  :  and  Burgess,  The  Mid- 
dle Period  ISn-lSoS  (New  York,  1897),  in  the 
"American  History  Series."  The  text  of  the  bill 
may  be  found  in  the  United  l^tates  Statutes  at 
Large,  vol.  x. 

KANSAS  RIVER.  A  river  of  Kansas, 
formed  near  Junction  City  by  the  jtmction  of  the 
Republican  and  Smoky  Hill  rivers  (Map:  Kan- 
sas, F  2).  It  flows  east  250  miles  and  enters  the 
ilissouri  River  at  Kansas  City.  The  Little  Blue 
River  enters  it  from  the  north.  Topeka,  tbe  capi- 
tal of  the  State,  is  situated  on  its  banks. 

KANSAS  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COL- 
LECrE.  A  coeducational  instittition  of  learning 
established  in  1863  at  Manhattan.  Kan.,  by  the 
endowment  of  Bltiemont  College,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  State.  The  college  owns  323  acres 
of  land,  valued  at  .$39,700.  and  leases  221  acres 
in  addition,  the  greater  part  of  these  grounds 
being  used  for  experimental  work.  The  courses 
embrace  English,  general  and  domestic  science, 
mechanical  and  electrical  engineering,  and 
agrictilture,  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  science,  a  preparatory  department,  a  musical 
department,  and  apprentice  courses,  designed  for 
those  who  wish  to  learn  a  trade.  No  classical 
course  is  given.  The  faculty  publishes  a  weeii;- 
ly,  the  Indnstrialist.  devotM  to  college  interests. 
In  1902  the  instructors  and  assistants  ntimbered 
59,  and  the  attendance  was  1396.  including  298 
preparatory  students.  The  endowment  was 
$491,181,  the  income  $80,270,  the  valtie  of  the 
gfounds  and  buildings  .$340,000.  and  the  total 
value  of  the  college  property  $552,165.  The 
library  contained  24, .525  volumes. 

KAN-SU,  kan'snr;'.  The  most  westerly  of  the 
northern  tier  of  Chinese  nrovinces.  It  lies  west 
of  Shen-si  (q.v.),  of  which  it  originally  formed 
a  part,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  terri- 
tory Ordos  Mongols,  and  the  desert  of  Gobi,  on 
the  south  by  Sze-chuen.  and  on  the  southwest  by 
Koko-nor  (Map:  China.  E  5).  From  the  time 
of  K'ien-lung  (1757)  until  tho  Mohammedan 
Rebellion  of  1865,  its  jurisdiction  extended  west- 
ward as  far  as  Hi,  and  included  the  T'ien-shan 
Pe-lu.  a  distance  of  about  2200  miles  from  Lan- 
chow-fu.  the  capital  of  the  province.  Since  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion  all  this  Central  Asian 
territory  has  been  formed  into  a  new  dominion 
known  as  Sin-kinnn  or  the  'New  Frontier.'  and 
this  new  province  fonus  the  western  boundary 
of  Kan-su.  Its  area  is  estimated  to  be  125.400 
square  miles,  and  its  population  abotit  10,000.000. 

It  is  in  the  main  mountainous,  but  a  few 
fertile  valleys  are  found  where  good  crops  are 
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raised.  From  Lan-chow-fu  westward  level 
ground  begins,  and  tlie  narrow  belt  which  forina 
the  depart iiiL'nts  uf  Kau-chyw-fu  and  Suchow-fu 
is  very  fertile  and  produces  much  grain.  In  the 
18  miles  from  Su-chow  to  the  fortified  gate 
of  the  Great  Wall,  called  Kia-yii  Kwan  (ten 
miles  beyond  which  the  wall  tomes  to  an  end), 
agriculture  becomes  less  general.  Tobacco  is 
the  finest  product  of  tlie  province,  which,  how- 
ever, is  rich  in  minerals,  and  rivals  Shan-si  in 
both  the  richness  and  the  extent  of  its  coal-lields. 
It  t-akes  from  the  eastern  provinces  cotton  and 
wheat,  and  sends  back  tobacco  (its  own  product), 
medicines,  furs,  skins,  wool,  felt,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  mules,  mostly  the  product  of  Koko-nor  and 
the  ^longol  territoiy.  The  name  is  made  up  of 
the  first  syllables  of  the  names  Kan-chow  and 
Su-chow,  already  mentioned.  With  Shen-si  it 
forms  the  Governor-Generalship  of  •Shen-Kan,  the 
Governor-General  residing  in  Lan-chow-fu,  the 
capital. 

KANT,  kant,  Immanlel  (1724-1804).  One 
of  the  greatest  and  most  inllucntial  German  meta- 
plnsicians.  He  was  the  son  of  a  saddler,  of 
fcicotch  descent,  and  was  born  at  Kiinigsberg, 
April  22,  1724.  He  studied  philosophy,  mathe- 
matics, physics,  theology',  and  other  subjects, 
at  the  university  of  his  native  town,  and, 
after  spending  nine  years  as  a  private  tutor  in 
several  families,  took  his  degiee  at  KOnigsberg 
in  1755,  and  began  to  deliver  lectures  as  privat- 
doccnt,  on  logic,  metaphysics,  phj'sics,  politics,  and 
mathematics;  later  he  added  courses  on  phj'si- 
cal  geography,  anthropolog;*',  natural  theology, 
and  pedagog;*-,  and  one  year  he  lectured  on  miner- 
alogy'. In  1702  he  was  offered  the  chair  of  poetry 
at  KOnigsberg,  but.  though  in  some  need  of  the 
salary,  he  wisely  declined  because  he  was  not 
fitted  for  the  place.  The  next  year  he  obtained  a 
position  of  assistant  librarian  on  a  salary  of  G2 
thalers;  and,  though  he  had  now  become  well 
known  and  greatly  esteemed  for  his  scholarship, 
he  did  not  obtain  a  professorship  until  1770, 
when  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  logic  and 
metaphysics,  as  an  inducement  to  keep  him  in 
Kiinigsberg,  now  that  he  had  received  calls  to 
Erlangen  and  Jena.  In  1778  he  had  a  call  to 
Halle,  which  he  declined,  to  remain  at  KJinigsberg 
till  his  death,  February  12,  1804.  Kant's  private 
life  was  uneventful.  He  was  a  bachelor  and  never 
traveled.  He  was  a  man  of  unimpeachable  vera- 
city and  honor,  austere  in  his  principles  of  moral- 
ity, though  kindly  and  courteous  in  manner,  a 
bold  and  fearless  advocate  of  political  liberty, 
and  a  firm  believer  in  human  progress.  He  sym- 
pathized with  the  American  Colonies  in  their 
struggle  against  England,  and  with  the  French 
people  in  their  revolt  against  monarchical  abuses. 
As  a  lecturer  he  was  popular.  Herder  says  that 
his  lectures  were  characterized  by  deep  thought, 
wit.  and  humor.  They  were  said  to  have  been 
much  more  dogmatic  in  tone  than  his  writings, 
and  to  have  had  moral  and  religious  edification 
in  mind  as  well  as  the  imparting  of  information. 

In  philosophy  he  developed  slowly.  His  views 
did  not  seem  to  take  anything  like  final  form  till 
he  wrote  his  greatest  work.  Krilil-  der  reincn  Ter- 
ixnnft,  which  was  first  published  in  1781.  By  this 
time  he  had  efTected  in  philosophy  what  ho  called 
a  Copernican  revolution.  "Our  suggestion,"  he 
writes,  "is  similar  to  that  of  Copernicus  in  astron- 
omy, who,  finding  it  impossible  to  explain  the 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  on  the  supposi- 


tion that  they  turned  round  the  spectator,  tried 
whether  he  might  not  succeed  better  by  supposing 
the  spectator  lo  rcvulve  and  the  stars  to  remain 
at  rest.  Let  us  make  a  similar  experiment  in 
metaphysics  with  perception.  If  it  were  really 
necessary  for  our  perception  to  conform  to  the 
nature  of  objects,  1  do  not  see  how  we  could 
know  anything  of  it  a  priori;  but  if  the  sensible 
object  must  conform  to  the  constitution  of  our 
faculty  of  perception,  I  see  no  dillicully  in  the 
matter.  I'erccption,  however,  can  become  knowl- 
edge only  if  it  is  related  in  some  way  to  the  object 
which  it  determines.  Now  here  again  1  may  sup- 
pose, either  that  the  conceptions  through  which  I 
effect  that  determination  conform  to  objects,  or 
that  objects,  in  other  words  the  exi)erience  in 
which  alone  objects  are  known,  conform  to  con- 
ceptions. In  the  former  case  I  fall  into  the  same 
perplexity  as  before,  and  fail  to  explain  how  such 
conceptions  can  be  known  a  priori.  In  the  latter 
case  the  outlook  is  more  hopeful.  For  experience 
is  itself  a  mode  of  knowledge  which  implies  in- 
telligence, and  intelligence  has  a  rule  of  its 
own,  which  must  be  an  a  priori  condition  of  all 
knowledge  of  objects  presented  to  it.  To  this 
rule,  as  expressed  in  a  priori  conceptions,  all 
objects  of  experience  must  necessarily  conform, 
and  with  it  they  must  agree."  (Preface,  tr.  by 
Watson.)  This  passage  shows  that  Kant  started 
with  the  assumption  that  there  is  a  priori  syn- 
thetic knowledge,  i.e.  as  he  defined  it,  knowledge 
of  universal  and  necessary  truths.  (8ee  Ax.\lytic 
Judgment,  and  A  Priori.)  His  mathematical 
training  had  taught  him  to  regard  the  truths  of 
mathematics  as  universal  and  necessary :  while 
Hume  had  convinced  him  that  any  merely  dog- 
matic assumption  of  universality  and  necessity 
was  unwarranted.  His  problem  now  was  how  to 
escape  dogmatism  and  yet  justify  the  making  of 
universal  synthetic  propositions,  such  as  that 
two  and  two  make  four.  This  problem  he  solved 
to  his  satisfaction  by  making  the  world  of  experi- 
ence in  part  a  product  of  the  intelligence  that 
passes  judgments.  Space  and  time  are  'forms  of 
perception,'  that  is,  the  frameworks  within  one 
of  which,  at  least,  objects  must  be  arranged  before 
they  can  be  perceived.  They  are  "conditions  of 
the  possibility  of  phenomena.'  This  they  could 
not  be  unless  they  were  imposed  upon  phenomena 
by  the  percipient  agent.  But  not  only  must 
objects  be  perceived,  in  order  to  1)0  known  :  they 
must  be  conceived  also.  This  act  of  conception  is 
warranted  only  if  objects,  before  being  presented 
in  experience,  are  worked  into  order  by  the  same 
intelligence  that  in  judgment  unconditionally 
predicates  this  order  of  them.  The  forms  of  per- 
ception are  space  and  time;  the  order  produced 
by  intellectual  spontaneity  is  constituted  by  four 
great  i)rin(iplcs  of  synthesis — quantity,  quality, 
relation,  and  modality — and  each  of  these  appears 
in  threefold  form.  Hence  we  have  twelve  'cate- 
gories' or  'pure  conceptions  of  the  understand- 
ing,'viz.:  (1)  Unity,  (2)  plurality,  and  (3)  to- 
tality; (4)  reality,  (5)  negation,  and  (fi)  limita- 
tion; (7)  inherence  and  subsistence:  (8)  causality 
and  dependence:  and  (9)  community.  (10)  possi- 
bility and  impossibility,  (11)  existence  and  non- 
existence, and  (12)  necessity  and  contingency. 
These  categories  are  discovered  by  examination 
of  the  'functions  of  unity  in  judgment.'  i.e.  by 
examination  of  the  different  ways  in  which  the 
mind,  in  judsring.  predicates  unity  or  order  of  the 
world  of  experience.     Now  the  fundamental  con- 
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tention  of  Kant  is  that  these  categories  must  be 
principles  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
world  of  experience  if  they  are  to  be  legitimately 
employed  in  the  cognition  of  that  world.  This  is 
the  idealistic  element  in  his  system ;  the  world 
we  know-  is,  in  its  form,  a  perceptual  and  intel- 
lectual creation,  the  work  of  the  mind.  He  calls 
this  idealism  transcendental,  i.e.  it  relates  only 
to  the  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  knowledge; 
it  is  not  transcendent,  i.e.  it  does  not  relate  to 
any  existences  lying  behind  experience,  and  there- 
fore beyond  the  reach  of  knowledge.  And  yet, 
though  the  system  is  transcendental  idealism,  it 
is  an  empirical  realism,  i.e.  it  maintains  that 
the  real  world  of  experience  is  a  world  really  con- 
stituted in  accordance  with  principles  which 
science  discovers.  Thus,  time  is  empirically  real 
because  the  world  ue  knoir  is  really  a  time-world. 
Sut  along  with  this  empirical  realism  and  tran- 
scendental idealism  there  goes  hand  in  hand  an 
agnosticism  which  denies  the  possibility  of  know- 
ing anything  whatever  of  another  world  of  being 
— the  world  of  things-in-themselves.  These  things- 
in-themselves  affect  our  sensibility  and  thus  give 
rise  to  sensations,  which  fall  into  the  forms  of 
perception  and  are  organized  by  the  categories 
into  the  world  of  experience.  But  what  these 
things-in-themselves  are  we  can  never  know.  If 
reason  attempts  to  make  any  aissertion  with 
regard  to  them,  it  falls  into  hopeless  inconsisten- 
cies and  inextricable  confusions,  paralogisms,  and 
antinomies.  And  yet  reason  is  ever  striving  to  go 
beyond  experience.  The  world  of  experience  is 
never  complete;  it  is  a  progressus  and  a  regressus 
ad  in/initiim.  But  reason  craves  completeness. 
It  has  ideas  which  find  no  embodiment  in  experi- 
ence, because  "they  demand  a  certain  complete- 
ness which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  all  possible 
empirical  knowledge."  But  neither  may  these 
ideas  be  thought  to  find  embodiment  in  things-in- 
themselves,  for  in  this  case  judgment  would  tran- 
scend its  proper  experiential  limits.  Tlicy  are  not 
(nipirically  or  transcendentally  real :  but  neither 
are  they  transcendentally  ideal,  for  they  are  not 
conditions  of  the  possibility  of  knowledge.  Thus 
excluded  from  all  these  clas.ses.  Kant  finds  a  func- 
tion for  them  as  regulative  principles  for  the 
conduct  of  the  understanding  in  its  search  for 
knowledge,  telling  us  not  to  be  satisfied  in  our 
attempts  to  reduce  experience  to  order  unless  we 
should  complete  the  systematization.  But  com- 
plete it  we  never 'can.  The  ideas  are  warnings 
"not  to  regard  any  single  determination  relating 
to  the  existence  of  things  as  ultimate."  But  we 
may  not  substantiate  the  ideas  by  claiming  that 
the  completeness  unattainable  in  experience  is 
actual  beyond  experience.  This  would  be  tran- 
scendental subreption;  and  though  natural  and 
impossible  to  avoid,  it  may  be  understood  to  be 
fallacious  when  it  is  seen  that  thus  a  regulative 
principle  is  changed  into  a  constitutive  principle. 
There  are  three  such  ideas — that  of  'the  absolute 
or  Jinconditioned  unity  of  the  thinking  subject,' 
that  of  "the  absolute  unity  of  the  series  of  condi- 
tions of  phenomena.'  and  that  of  'the  absolute 
unity  of  the  condition  of  all  objects  of  thought 
whatever.'  These  ideas,  when  substantiated  and 
individualized,  become  the  transcendental  ideal, 
i.e.  'the  idea  of  a  totality  of  .reality  (omnitudo 
renlitafis) ,'  an  'ens  realissimum,'  'ens  origina- 
rium,'  'ens  summiim,'  'ens  entium.'  all  of  which 
are  epithets  given  by  scholastic  theology  to  Ood. 
"By  such  a  use  of  the  transcendental  idea, 
Vol.  XI.— 26. 


however,  theology  oversteps  limits  set  to  it  by 
its  veiy  nature."  All  traditional  proofs  for  the 
being  of  God,  which  Kant  reduces  to  three — 
the  ontological,  the  cosmological  and  the  physico- 
theological  jjroofs  (see  GoD)^he  criticises  as  fal- 
lacious: "The  Supreme  Being  is  for  purely  specu- 
lative reason  a  mere  ideal,  but  still  a  perfectly 
faultless  ideal,  which  completes  and  crowns  the 
whole  of  human  knowledge.  And  if  it  should 
turn  out  that  there  is  a  moral  theology',  «hich  is 
able  to  supply  what  is  deficient  in  "speculative 
thecjlogj',  we  should  then  find  that  transcendental 
theologj'  is  no  longer  proljlematic,  but  is  indis- 
pensable in  the  determination  of  the  conception 
of  a  Supreme  Being"  ( Watson's  trans. ) .  In  his 
ethical  works,  Kant  does  finally  arrive  at  such  a 
moral  theology  as  the  final  "postulate  of  mo- 
rality. 

His  ethics  is  frequently  called  rigoristic,  i.e. 
it  refuses  to  recognize  the  moral  value  of  natural 
inclinations.  Xothing  is  good  but  the  good  will, 
and  the  good  will  is  the  will  to  do  an  act  because 
it  is  in  accordance  with  duty.  ''Duty  is  the  obliga- 
tion to  act  from  reverence  for  law."  The  law  is 
that  "I  must  act  in  such  a  way  tliat  I  can  at  the 
same  time  will  that  my  maxim  should  become  a 
universal  law."  The  obligation  to  obey  this  law 
is  unconditional.  The  moral  imperative  is  cate- 
gorical. There  are  no  ifs  and  huts  in  the  case. 
H  does  not  even  depend  upon  the  peculiar  'con- 
stitution of  human  nature.  It  is  a  necessary  law 
for  all  rational  beings,  and  as  such  a  priori.  "Its 
foundation  is  this,  that  rational  nature  exists  as 
an  end  in  itself."  Man  thus  imposes  upon  him- 
self the  universal  system  of  laws  to  which  he  is 
subject  and  "he  is  only  under  obligation  to  act  in 
conformity  with  his  own  will."  This  constitutes 
the  autonomy  of  the  will.  But  this  autonomy  is 
not  correctly  conceived  unless  correlated  withthe 
conception  of  a  'kingdom  of  ends.'  i.e.  'the  sys- 
tematic combination  of  different  rational  beings 
through  the  medium  of  common  laws.'  The  au- 
tonomy of  any  will  is  thus  not  capricious,  but 
rational;  its  rationality  consists  in  its  ordered 
and  systematic  connection  with  other  autonomous 
wills.  "Morality,  then,  consists  in  the  relation  of 
all  action  to  the  system  of  laws  which  alone 
makes  possible  a  kingdom  of  ends."  This  whole 
conception  of  the  categorical  imperative  is  pos- 
sible, says  Kant,  only  if  man's  will  is  not  a  mere 
phenomenon  conditioned  by  causal  laws.  Free- 
dom is  thus  a  postulate  of  the  moral  order.  We 
do  not  know  ourselves  to  be  free;  for  knowledge 
is  possible  only  within  the  limit  of  experience. 
But  we  must  think  ourselves  as  free.  "In  think- 
ing itself  into  the  intelligible  world,  prac- 
tical reason  does  not  transcend  its  proper 
limits,  as  it  would  do  if  it  tried  to  know 
itself  directly  by  means  of  perception.  In  so 
thinking  itself,  reason  merely  conceives  of 
itself  negatively  as  not  belonging  to  the  world  of 
sense."  "There  is  but  a  single  point  in  which  it 
is  positive,  namely,  in  the  thought  that  freedom, 
though  it  is  a  negative  determination,  is  yet 
bound  up  with  a  positive  faculty,  and.  indeed, 
with  a  causality  of  reason  which  is  called  will." 
This  free  causality  of  the  will  cannot  be  ex- 
plained, for  "we  can  explain  nothing  but  that 
which  we  can  reduce  to  laws,  the  object  of  which 
can  be  presented  in  a  possible  experience."  "\^^lile. 
therefore,  it  is  true  that  we  cannot  comprehend 
the  practical  unconditioned  necessity  of  the  moral 
imperative,    it   is   also   true   that   we    can   com- 
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prehend  its  incomprehensibility ;  and  this  is  all 
that  can  fairly  be  (icnianiliHl  of  a  philosophy 
which  seeks  to  leach  the  princijiles  wliich  dclur- 
niine  the  limits  of  human  reason."  lint  virtue  or 
action  in  aecorchmce  with  duty,  thou;;h  tlie  su- 
preme, is  "not  the  whole  or  complete  good  which 
linite,  r.itional  beings  desire  to  obtain.  The  com- 
plete good  includes  hapjiiness."  This  involves  "the 
iniion  of  virtue  and  liappiness  in  the  same  person." 
lint  "the  connection  of  virtue  and  liappiness  in  a 
system  of  nature,  whicli  is  merely  an  object  of  the 
senses,  cannot  be  otlier  tlian  contingent,  and 
therefore  it  cannot  be  established  in  the  way  re- 
quired in  the  conception  of  the  highest  good." 
Such  a  union  is  possible  only  if  there  is  "perfect 
harmony  of  the  disposition  with  the  moral  law," 
but  of  this  harmony  "no  rational  being  existing  in 
tlie  world  of  sense  is  capable  at  any  moment  of 
his  life."  Yet  "such  a  harmony  must  be  possible, 
for  it  is  implied  in  the  command  to  promote  that 
object;"  hence  we  must  assume  "an  inlinitc  jirog- 
ress  toward  ])erfect  harmony  witli  the  moral  law." 
and  this  involves  immortality  as  a  ]iostnlate  of 
morality.  ]5ut  "the  moral  hnv  leads  us  to  postu- 
late not  only  the  immortality  of  tlie  soul,  but  the 
existence  of  God."  for  tlierc  must  be  a  cause  "able 
to  connect  happiness  and  morality  in  exact  har- 
mony with  each  other."  and  Cod  is  the  only  con- 
ceivable cause  of  this  kind.  Thus  tlie  postulates 
of  morality  are  God,  freedom,  and  immortality. 
All  this  reasoning  involves  the  assumption  of  two 
separate  worlds — tlie  world  of  sense,  of  jihenom- 
cna,  and  the  world  of  intelligible  but  unknow- 
able realities.  But  Kant  was  not  content  to  rest 
in  this  absolute  separation.  He  tries  to  bring 
these  two  worlds  together.  The  beauty  and  the 
seeming  pnrposiveness  of  nature  make  it  probable 
that  mechanism,  the  principle  of  the  world  of 
experience  as  governed  by  the  conception  of 
cause,  and  teleologv'.  the  principle  of  the  world  of 
intelligible  realities  as  a  kingdom  of  ends,  are 
not  inconipatilile.  'Iliey  may  be  united  in  a 
single  principle,  which,  however,  becaiise  of  the 
limitations  of  our  reason,  we  cannot  formulate. 

It  now  remains  to  say  something  of  Kant's 
place  in  the  develo)nnent  of  science.  We  have 
already  seen  that  Kant's  lectures  were  not  con- 
fined to  philosophy.  Indeed,  his  services  in  the 
theory  of  science  were  proliably  as  great  as  in 
the  realm  of  pliilosophy.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
refer  to  Kant's  anticipation  of  Laplace  (q.v.)  in 
(he  view  that  tlie  solar  system  has  developed  from 
a  primitive  gaseous  material  with  rotatory  mo- 
tion. Kant  went  further  and  suggested  that  the 
fixed  stars  might  be  systems,  like  the  solar  sys- 
tem, which  have  arisen  in  the  same  way.  This 
theory  was  worked  out  in  the  AHricviriiie  yatiir- 
fieachichlc  vnil  Throrie  des  nimmrh  (IT.T.'i), 
forty-four  years  before  the  appearance  of  the 
Mfcaniquc  'rHeste  ( 17!I0-1825) . 

In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  by  name 
above.  Kant  wrote  nunierons  books  and  essays. 
among  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  fol- 
lowing: De  Mvndi  Hrnaihilis  ntquc  JiitrlUfiihilis 
Forma  et  Principiis  (1770):  Prolerjommn  zu 
etner  jeden  kilnftigen  Melnphj/sik,  die  iff:  Wissen- 
schafi  u-ird  avftrelen  konnen  (17S.'?)  :  Grundle- 
gung  zxir  Metaphysik  der  flitten  (ns.T)  ;  Mctn- 
physischc  Anfdngsgiihtdc  drr  Xalnnfinsenscliaft 
(1786)  ;  Kritil;  der  jtraktischcn  \'eniunf t  {l~>iSj  ; 
Kritik  der  VrthcUftkrnft  (1700)  (these  last  two 
works,  togetlier  with  tlie  h'ritik  der  reinen  Ver- 
mtnft,  contain  the  gist  of  Kant's  whole  philos- 


ophy) ;  Die  Religion  innerhalb  der  Orenzen  der 
hlosseii  ]'cr>iuiifi  (17'J3);  Metaphysik  der  Silteii 
(17y7).  In  addition  there  arc  works  on  physical 
geograjiliy.  neural  iiatliolog)',  lestlielies,  elhnog- 
rapiiy.  anthropology,  history,  criticism,  meteorol- 
ogy, politics,  logic,  and  pedagogy.  His  complete 
works  were  edited  bv  Kosenkranz  and  Schubert 
(1838-42);  by  Hortenstein  (18()7-09);  and  by 
Kirchmann.  Among  Knglisli  translations  of 
Kant's  works  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
('ritii/ue  of  Pure  It'edsoii,  trans,  by  Jb'ikleiohn 
(London.  1854),  and  by  Max  JKiller  (2d  <'d,:  ib., 
1890)  ;  Prolegomena,  tr.  by  MahalVy  and  Hernaid 
(ill.,  1889)  ;  Prolegoineiia  and  Melapligsicut  Foun- 
dations of  Xatural  Science,  trans,  by  Bax  (il)., 
1883)  ;  Critique  of  Practical  Reason  and  Other 
Works  on  the  Theory  of  Ethics,  trans,  by  Abbott 
(ib..  1898)  :  Critique  of  Judgment,  trans,  by  Ber- 
nard (ib..  1892)  ;  Philosophy  of  Laics,  trans,  by 
Ilastie  (Edinburgh.  1887)  :  Principles  of  Politics, 
trans,  liy  Ilastie  ( ib.,  1891);  Cosmogony,  trans, 
by  Ilastie  ( ib..  1900).  A  brief  English  version  of 
Kant's  philosophy  is  given  in  The  Philosophy  of 
Kant  as  Contained  in  Extracts  from  His  (hm 
Writings,  selected  and  trans,  by  Watson  (New 
York,  1894).  Consult  also:  Mahaffy,  Kant's 
Critical  Philosophy  for  English  Readers  (London, 
1872-74)  ;  Watson,  Kant  and  IJis  English  Critics 
(Glasgow,  1881);  Stirling.  Text-Hook  to  Kant 
(Edinburgh,  1881);  Jlorris,  Kant's  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason  (Chicago,  1882)  ;  Caird,  Critical 
Philosophy  of  Kant  (New  York,  1859)  ;  Paulsen, 
Immanuel  Kant,  sein  Leben  tmd  seine  Lehre 
(Stuttgart,  1898;  Eng.  trans..  New  York,  1902)  ; 
Vaihinger,  Kommentar  zur  Kritik  der  reinen 
Vcrnnnft,  of  which  two  volumes  have  appeared 
(Leipzig,  1881-92).  A  bibliography,  even  very 
inadequate,  of  only  the  important  works  on  Kant 
would  take  us  beyond  the  limits  of  this  wmk. 
Consult  Adickes,  "Bibliograpliy  of  Writings  by 
Kant  and  on  Kant  which  Have  Appeared  in  Ger- 
manv  Up  to  the  End  of  1887."  in  Philosophical 
RevHW  (Biiston.    1892  et   seq.). 

KANTEMIR,  kiin'tye-mer'.  A  noble  family 
of  iloldavia.  three  of  whose  members  attained 
the  dignity  of  Prince  of  that  country'.  The  most 
celebrated"  was  Dejietrii-s  Kantemib  (1073- 
1723).  who  became  Prince  in  1710.  He  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Peter  the  Great  of  Kussia 
for  the  purpose  of  throwing  ofT  the  Turkish 
supremacy.  Peter's  unfortunate  campaign  be- 
yond the  Pruth  (1711)  compelled  Demetrius 
to  flee  to  Piussia.  where  he  was  treated  with  the 
most  distinguished  honors,  and  played  a  part, 
in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  capital.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Saint  Petersburg 
Academy  and  the  author  of  several  works  on 
Moldavian  and  Turkish  history,  among  whiib 
are:  fieseriptio  Moldariw,  Cronica-lfomano-Mol- 
do-Ylrihilor,  and  Hisloria  de  Ortu  et  Defectione 
Imperii  Turcioi.  His  son  was  the  well-known 
Russian   satirist   Antiokh   Kanteniir    (q.v.). 

KANTEMIR,  A.xtiokii  D>riTKiYEvrcii  (1709- 
44).  A  PvUssian  satirical  poet  and  diplomatist. 
He  was  born  at  Constantinople,  brought  up  in 
Russia,  and  at  an  early  age  became  an  officer  of 
the  Preobnzhenski  Jiegiment.  owing  to  the  spe- 
cial interest  Peter  the  Great  took  in  him.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-thr.ee  he  was  sent  as  jMinister  to 
Great  Britain,  and  in  1738  to  France.  A  man 
of  considerable  erudition  and  wide  culture,  he 
was  a  great  favorite  at  his  diplomatic  posts. 
An  ardent  lover  of  the  classics,  he  made  numerous 
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translations  from  Horace,  Juvenal,  Anacreon, 
and  others,  and  himself  wrote  satires,  in  which, 
like  Horace,  he  lashes  the  vices  and  shortcom- 
infjs  of  contemporary  society,  but  never  in- 
dividuals. His  best-known  satire.  To  My  Intel- 
lect, derides  the  stupidity  of  striving  after  the 
superficial  gloss  of  external  civilization.  With 
him  begins  the  pseudo-classical  period  of  Russian 
literature,  and  his  labors  in  the  wa}-  of  versifica- 
tion have  an  historical  value,  as  his  verses, 
though  a  great  improvement  on  their  predeces- 
sors, still  keep  the  syllabic  metre,  utterly  foreign 
to  the  spirit  of  Russian,  which  knows  no  long  and 
short  vowels,  but  stress-accent  only.  His  works 
were  published  in  1743  (German  translation  by 
Spilcker,  Berlin,  1752).  The  best  edition  is  that 
by  Yef remoft'  ( Saint  Petersburg,  1867 ) ,  with  an 
introduction  by  Stoyunin. 

KANURIS,  ka-noo'rez.  Sudanese  Negroes 
dominant  in  Bornu  and  Kanem,  Chad  Basin  re- 
gion, Central  Africa.  They  are  slightly  mixed 
with  Hamites  of  the  desert,  and  have  negroid  fea- 
tures, while  their  speech  is  modified  by  Tibbu. 
There  are  three  and  a  half  millions  of  them, 
divided  into  many  tribes.  All  these  are  lloham- 
medanized.  They  are  described  as  melancholy, 
dejected,  and  brutal.  With  their  broad  faces, 
wide  nostrils,  and  large  bones,  the  Kanuris  make 
a  far  less  agreeable  impression  than  the  Hausas, 
especially  as  the  women  are  among  the  ugliest  in 
all  Negroland.    See  Sudan,  paragraph  Etiinolor/y. 

KAOLIN,  ka'6-litt  (from  Chinese  Kaoling, 
high  ridge,  the  name  of  a  hill  in  China,  where  the 
clay  is  found).  A  variety  of  clay,  formed  as  a 
residual  product  of  the  decomposition  of  feld- 
spar. By  weathering  the  more  soluble  compo- 
nents of  feldspar,  which  is  an  abundant  constitu- 
ent of  granite  and  other  rocks,  are  leached  out. 
leaving  a  compound  of  silica  and  alumina,  or 
kaolin,  mixed  with  other  insoluble  materials. 
Kaolin  is  a  soft,  friable  clay,  burning  to  a  pure 
white  color,  and  is  suited  for  the  manufacture  of 
fine  pottery  such  as  white  earthenware  and  porce- 
lain. It  occurs  in  residual  deposits,  from  which 
it  is  usually  extracted  by  simple  methods  of 
open  cutting.  The  crude  clay  is  prepared  for 
the  market  by  freeing  it  of  quartz  and  other 
impurities  in  settling-tanks.  An  analysis  of 
washed  kaolin  from  Xorth  Carolina  shows  the 
followinr;  conmosition  in  per  cent. :  SiO„  45.70 : 
Al.O,.  40.61;  FeA.  1*9;  CaO,  0.45;  MgO,  0.00; 
Na,0.  K.O,  2.S2;  H,0,  8.98;  moisture,  0..35.  In 
the  United  States  kaolin  is  mined  in  many  of  the 
eastern  States,  including  Vermont.  Connecticut. 
Pennsylvania.  Delaware.  Xorth  Carolina,  and 
Georgia.  The  most  productive  deposits  are  those 
of  Cornwall.  England.  In  1001  the  domestic  out- 
put of  kaolin  was  97.253  short  tons,  valued  at 
$584,523.  The  total  imports  in  the  same  year 
were  117,756  tons,  valued  at  .$663,379.  mostly 
from  England.  France,  and  Germany.  Kaolin  is 
used  to  some  extent  in  paper-making,  and  for  fill- 
ing the  pores  of  cloth. 

KAPELLMEISTER,  ka-pel'mis-ter  (Ger., 
chapel-master) .  The  director  of  music  and  choir- 
trainer  in  a  royal  or  ducal  palace.  The  position 
was  regarded  as  one  of  much  honor  and  of  con- 
siderable importance.  To-day  the  name  kapell- 
meister is  used  only  as  synonymous  with  con- 
ductor   ( q.v. ) . 

KAPILA,  kii'pe-la.  An  ancient  Hindu  phi- 
losopher renowned  in  Sanskrit  literature  as  the 


founder  of  the  Sankhya  sy.stem  of  rationalistic 
philosophy.  According  to  Buddhistic  legends  he 
iiiust  have  lived  before  the  time  of  Buddha,  or 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century 
B.C.  His  name  is  closely  associated  with  Kapila- 
vastu,  in  Xortheastem  India,  where  Buddha  was 
born.  There  seems  to  be  no  just  reason  for  doubt- 
ing the  reality  of  Kapila's  existence,  as  has  been 
done  by  some,  even  though  the  so-called  Sumkhya- 
sutras  be  considered  to  be  of  much  later  origin 
than  his  time.  His  teaching  laid  stress  on  the 
distinction  between  the  realm  of  spirit  and  of 
matter.  For  Kapila  as  a  historic  personage,  con- 
sult: Garbe,  SamTchya  und  Yoga  (Strassburg, 
1896)  ;  and  the  edition  of  Siitras  ascribed  to 
Kapila,  together  with  the  commentary  by  Garbe, 
l^umkhya-pravacana  bhasya  (Cambridge,  Mass., 
1895).    See  Sankhya. 

KAPNIST,  kiip'nlst,  Vasiui  Yakovlevitch: 
(1756-1S23).  A  Russian  poet,  born  in  Obukhovka. 
He  was  a  friend  of  Derzhavin,  and  a  member 
of  the  Russian  Academy.  Besides  some  un- 
important odes  and  epigrams,  he  wrote  Yabeda, 
a  political  and  satiric  play  dealing  with  the 
abuses  of  Russian  justice,  written  in  alexan- 
drines. The  play  had  an  immediate  success  and 
many  of  its  characters  and  lines  are  proverbial  in 
modern  Russia.  It  was  suppressed  by  Czar  Paul, 
and  Kapnist  narrowly  escaped  Siberian  exile. 

KAPODIS'TRIAS.  President  of  the  Greek 
Republic.     See  Capo  dTstria. 

KAPOK'.     A  Javanese  fibre  plant.     See  Erio- 

DKXDKOX. 

KAPOSI,  ko'po-shi,  MoRiTZ  (1837-1902).  An 
Austrian  physician  and  dermatologist,  born  at 
Kaposvar.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Vienna,  where  he  became  docent  in  dermatology 
and  syphilis  (1806);  and  wa-s  a-ssociated  with 
Hebra  in  his  clinic  (1860-71),  and  succeeded  him 
in  1881  as  its  head.  His  great  work  in  collabo- 
ration with  Hebra  was  Bandbuch  der  Hautlcrank- 
heiten  (1872-76).  His  own  works  on  cutaneous 
diseases  include:  Die  Syphilis  der  ffchleimhaut 
der  Alund-,  Nasen-  und  Raclwnhohle  (1866); 
Die  fiypliilis  der  Hatit  und  der  anyrenzenden 
Schleimhaute  (1872-75);  Patlwloyie  und  Thera- 
pie  der  Hautkrnnkheiten  (.5th  ed.  1899)  ;  and 
PuthoJofiic  und  Theropie  der  Syphilis  (1891). 

KAPOSVAR,  ko'pSsh-viir.  The  capital  of 
Somog^•  County.  Southwestern  Hungary,  28  miles 
northwest  of  Fiinfkirchen.  It  is  a  garrison  town, 
is  well  built,  has  a  State  gjinnasium,  a  county 
hall,  hospital,  and  several  educational  institu- 
tions. Steam  mills,  cement-works,  and  a  sugar- 
refinery  are  its  chief  industrial  establishments, 
while  stock-raising  is  largely  carried  on  in  the 
neighborhood.     Population^  in  1900,   18.218. 

KAPP,  kap,  FRiEOBicn  (1824-84).  A  Crf^rman- 
American  publicist  and  historian,  boni  at  Hamm, 
Westphalia.  He  was  educated  at  the  luiivcrsities  of 
Heidelberg  and  Berlin,  and  practiced  law  in  the 
courts  of  Hanmi  and  Unna  until  184S.  Engaging 
in  the  revolutionary  rising  at  Frankfort,  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year,  he  was  forced  to  take  refuge 
in  Paris.  Later  he  went  to  Geneva,  and  in  1850 
came  to  Xew  York,  where  he  practiced  his  profes- 
sion imtil  his  return  to  Germany  in  1870.  He  ac- 
quired great  influence  among  the  German-speak- 
ing people  of  Xew  York,  became  interested  in  the 
slavery  question,  and  was  a  Republican  Presi- 
dential elector  in  1860.  As  a  result  of  his  efforts 
to  protect  immigrants  he  was  appointed  one  of 
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the  Emigration  Commissioners  of  New  York  in 
1807,  and  wrote  a  book,  Immigration  (1870), 
shewing  the  econoiiiic-  vahie  of  foreign  immigra- 
tion. After  his  return  to  (iermany,  he  was  in 
1872  eleeted  a  member  of  the  Reiehstag.  He 
wroto  mucli  both  in  German  and  English,  and  his 
books  are  based  upon  careful  research,  llis 
works  inchide:  Die  Hklacenfraye  in  den  Verei- 
itigten  Utaaten  (18.54);  Leben  des  amerika- 
■nischen  Generals  F.  11'.  von  Steuben  (1858,  Eng. 
ed.  Xew  York,  1859)  ;  (Icschichte  dcr  iSklav- 
crci  in  den  Vereinigten  Staulcn  (18U0);  Leben 
des  amerikanischen  Generals  Johann  Kalb  (1802, 
Eng.  ed.  New  York,  1870)  ;  Geschichte  der 
deutschen  Einw-anderung  in  Ainerika  (1808); 
Friedrieh  der  Grosse  und  die  Vereinigten  fitaaten 
(1871)  ;  and  .-1ms  nnd  iiber  Amerika.  Erlebnissc 
vnd  Tliatsaehen  (1870).  He  also  wrote  on  the 
soldier  traffic  by  German  princes  in  the  American 
Eevolution. 

KAPP,  GiSBERT  (1852—).  A  German  elec- 
trician, born  at  Mauer,  near  Vienna,  and  educated 
at  tlie  Zurich  Polyteclinio.  He  W'as  engaged  as 
mechanical  engineer  in  Augsburg,  Vienna,  and 
Pola;  in  1875  went  to  England,  and  in  1882 
was  made  director  in  the  C'rompton  Works  at 
Chelmsford.  His  electrical  inventions  inchide  sev- 
eral measuring  devices.  In  1805  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  Berlin  Institute  of  Technology. 
Kapp  wrote:  Electric  Transmission  of  Energy 
(1880):  Dynamos,  Alternators,  and  Transform- 
ers (1893):  Transformatoren  fiir  WcchscUtrom 
vnd  Drehstrnm  (2d  ed.  1900)  ;  and  Elektrome- 
cluniischr  Konstruktionen   (2d  ed.  1902). 

KAPPEL,  kap'cl.  A  village  in  the  Canton  of 
Zurich.  Switzerland  (Map:  Switzerland,  CI). 
It  is  note<l  chiefly  as  tlie  place  where  the  re- 
former Zwingli  was  killed,  in  1531,  in  a  battle 
between  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics.  The 
village  contains  a  monument  erected  to  his  mem- 
ory.    Population,  in  1900,  700. 

KARA,  kii'r4.  A  short  river  of  Northern  Rus- 
sia, forming  the  boundary  line  between  European 
and  Asiatic  Russia.  It  falls  into  the  Kara  Sea, 
an  inlet  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

KARABACEK,  kii'ra-bii'chck.  Joseph  (1845 
— ).  .An  .\ustrian  Orientalist.  He  was  born  at 
Gratz,  and  is  professor  of  Oriental  historj*  and 
allied  subjects  in  the  University  of  Vienna,  llis 
writings  include:  lieitrdge  znr  Oesehichtc  der 
Muzjaditen  (1874);  Die  persische  y adelmalerei 
fiusandschird  (1881)  ;  and  the  books  dealing  with 
the  Archduke  Rainer  Papyrus.  Der  I'apyrusfund 
ran  El  Faijum  (1882);  Ergebnisse  aus  dem 
Papyrus  Erzherzog  Rainer  (1889)  ;  and  Katalog 
der  Theodor  Grafschen  Funde  in  Aegypten 
(18S3). 

KARACHI,  ku-rii'chf,  or  KURRACHEE. 
An  important  seaport,  the  capital  of  Karachi 
District  and  of  the  Sindh  Division,  Bombay 
■  Presidency.  British  India,  in  latitude  24°  47'  N., 
longitude  00°  50'  E.  (Ma]):  India.  A  3).  It  is  sit- 
uated in  the  Indus  Delta,  12  miles  northwest  of 
the  river's  westernmost  outlet,  and  90  miles 
southwest  of  Hyderabad.  It  is  a  terminus  of 
the  Northwestern  Railway,  by  which  it  com- 
municates with  the  whole  railroad  sy.stem  of 
India.  As  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  (q.v.)  is 
barred  by  sand-hanks,  Karachi  is  virtually  the 
terminus  of  the  tralTic  of  that  river,  and  has  be- 
come, as  predicted  by  Sir  Charles  Napier,  'the 
gateway  of  Central  Asia.'     Its  spacious  harbor, 


covering  237  Vi  acres,  is  protected  by  extensive 
breakwaters.  The  wharves,  docks,  and  landing- 
place  are  on  the  former  island  of  Kiamari,  now 
connected  with  the  city  by  road,  railways,  tele- 
graph, and  telephone  over  the  Xapier  mole,  three 
miles  long.  Tlie  public  buildings  comprise  the 
Government  house,  uuinicipal  ollices.  court-house. 
Arts  College,  high  scliool,  Frere  Hall,  Masonic 
Hall,  Victoria  and  Bolton  Markets,  the  Eduljei 
Duishaw  Dispensarj',  hos])it:il,  line  hanks  and 
club-liouse,  Episcopal,  (,'atholie.  an<l  Presbyterian 
churches.  The  cantonments  on  the  east  contain 
the  artillery  barracks  and  arsenal,  and  the 
Napier  barracks,  with  accommodation  for  1500 
men.  A  good  road  three  miles  long  connects 
with  Clifton,  on  the  south,  which  has  a  pier 
and  an  extensive  sandy  beach,  frequented  l>y 
excursion  ])arties  and  noted  for  the  turtle-hunt- 
ing it  all'ords  during  the  autunm  season.  Kanichi 
has  an  active  inland  trade  with  Kashmir,  Turkes- 
tan, Afghanistan,  and  Tibet.  The  chief  manufac- 
tvires  are  car|ii'ts  and  the  famous  .Sindh  silver- 
ware. The  (own  also  contains  the  W(n"kshops  of 
the  Northwestern  Railway.  It  exports  hides, 
tallow,  oil,  cotton,  wheat,  and  tea,  and  imports 
metals,  hardware,  silk,  and  woolen  goods.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  United  >States  consular  agent.  The 
city's  growth  and  development  date  from  its 
cession  to  the  British  Government  by  the  Talpur 
Amirs  in  1842;  the  previous  fort  and  village  ha  1 
existed  since  1725.  Population,  in  1891,  105,200; 
in  1901,  151.400.  I'he  district  has  an  area  of 
14,297  square  miles;  population,  in  1891.  572.- 
000:  in  1001,  607.440.  Consult  Baillie.  Knr- 
rachee.  Past,  Present,  and  Future  (London,  1890). 

KARAGAN,  kar'a-gan  (Russ.  karagan) .  A 
fox  of  Tartiiry;  perhaps  identical  with  the 
corsae    (q.v.). 

KARAGASS,  kU'ragas'.  A  people  of  Sa- 
moyed  stock  in  the  District  of  Nizhni  Udinsk, 
Government  of  Irkutsk,  Siberia.  They  are  prac- 
tically extinct,  having  but  little  over  200  in 
1888,  although  they  still  distinguishe<l  five  clans. 
An  account  of  the  Karagass  appeared  in  Globus 
for  1887.  The  Russian  account  by  Salesskj  is 
resumed  in  the  Archiv  fiir  Anthropologie 
(Braunschweig)   for  1901. 

KARA   GEORGE.      A  Servian  patriot.     See 

CZERNY  GeOROE. 

KARAHISSAR,  ka-rii'his-siir'.  A  city  of 
Asiatic  Turkey.     See  AFifN-lvAR.i-Hl.ssAK. 

KARAISKAKIS,  ka-res'ka-kes,  Georgios 
(1782-1827).  born  near  ArU\.  He  joined  .\li 
Pasha,  of  .lanina,  but  left  him  in  his  last 
war  with  Turkey,  and  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Turks.  In  the  Revolution  he  sided  with  the 
Greeks,  and  fought  bravely.  He  quarreled  with 
the  Provisional  Government,  only  to  come  to  its 
aid  after  Jlissolonghi.  He  w'on  a  great  victory  at 
Arachova,  and  was  mortally  wounded  in  an  at- 
tempt to  capture  the  Acropolis.  Consult  his 
biography  by  Paparrhigopoulos  (Athens,  1877). 

KARAITES,  kar'a-its.     See  .Jewi.sii  Sect.s. 

KARAJAN,  kji'ra-yiin,  Theodor  Georg  von 
(1810-73).  An  Austrian  philologist,  born  in 
Vienna,  of  Greek  parentage.  He  studied  in  his 
native  city,  was  employed  in  the  Department 
of  War  and  Finance  from  1829  to  1S41.  and 
thereafter  in  the  Imperial  library,  of  which  he 
was  made  custodian  in  1854.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber  of   the   Academy   of    Sciences   in    1849,    its 
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vice-president  in  1851,  and  its  president  in  I8GI). 
Among  liis  many  important  philological  works, 
his  editions  of  specimens  from  early  German 
literature  deserve  especial  mention,  notably; 
Friihlingsguhe  fur  Freuiide  iilterer  Litteratur 
(1839)  ;  Michael  Behaiins  liuch  von  den  Wienem 
(1843);  Deutsche  tiprachdenkmale  des  zwolften 
jahrhunderls  (1840);  Zicei  bisher  ttnbekannte 
Siiruclidriikinale  uus  heidnischer  Zeit   (1858). 

KARAJITCH,  ku-ra'jcch,  VuK  (Wolf)  Ste- 
FAisoviTCH  (1787-1804),  the  founder  of  the  liter- 
ary language  of  the  Serbo-Croats  and  of  their 
literature.  He  was  born  at  Trshitch  in  Servia. 
He  learned  to  read  from  letters  scribbled  on  shot- 
gun paper  with  a,  reed  pen  dipped  in  a  solution 
of  giuipowder.  At  seventeen  he  was  the  'most 
learned  lad'  in  the  neighborhood.  At  Karlowitz 
(Austria)  he  learned  Latin,  Church  Slavonic,  and 
German.  Tliree  years  later  he  returned  to  Servia, 
served  as  scribe  in  the  Belgrade  Council,  was 
later  made  judge,  but  had  to  leave  for  Vienna  in 
1813  after  the  Turks  quelled  the  rising  in  Servia. 
Here  he  wrote  an  open  letter  to  Czerny  George, 
leader  of  the  imsuccessful  uprising.  On  the  Fall 
of  Senna.  Urged  on  by  the  Slavic  scliolar  Kopi- 
tar.  Karajitcb  published  a  collection  of  Servian 
popular  songs  in  1814  and  then  A  (Iramrnar 
Based  on  the  Popular  Tongue.  In  1818  he  pub- 
lished his  Servian  Dictionary  Explained  in  Ger- 
man and  Latin.  A  revised  edition  of  his  gram- 
mar was  prefixed  to  the  Dictiouaiy,  and  then 
translated  by  Jakob  Grimm  (q.v. )  in  1824.  He 
visited  Russia  in  1818  and  made  many  friends 
among  the  Russian  scholars,  and  tlion  I'eturned  to 
Servia  to  establish  the  primary  schools  on  a  more 
rational  basis.  In  1829-30  he  codified  Servian 
law  for  Prince  Milosh.  but  soon  left  Servia,  ow- 
ing to  the  Prince's  despotism.  He  traveled  in 
Dalmatia,  Montenegro,  and  Croatia  until  1839, 
when  he  returned  to  his  fatherland.  The  rich  ma- 
terial collected  in  his  wanderings  was  embodied  in 
Popular  Servian  Proverbs  (1835,  2d  ed.,  Vienna, 
1849)  ;  Popular  Servian  Songs,  in  si.x  volumes 
(i.-iv.,  1841-4.5-46-63.  v.-vi..  1865-06)  ;  a  new  edi- 
tion of  his  Dictiouarji  (1852),  supplemented  by 
Popular  Servian  Tales;  and  Examples  of  the 
Serho-Slorenian    Languages  (1857). 

KARAKORUM,  k-i'ra-ko'rum  (ilongol  Kara- 
Kurrii.  lilack  camp) .  The  old  capital  of  the  Jlon- 
gol  Empire  before  the  establishment  of  the 
Court  at  Peking.  It  is  situated  near  the  Orkhon 
River  in  Slongolia,  north  of  the  Desert  of  Gobi. 
It  was  one  of  the  principal  camps  of  Genghis 
Khan,  and  became  the  oflTicia!  capital  of  the 
Empire  in  1234.  It  was  visited  by  JIarco  Polo, 
tut  its  situation  was  unknown  to  Europeans 
until  1889,  when  it  was  discovered  by  the  Rus- 
sian explorer  Yadrintseff.  Only  the  ruins  now 
remain. 

KARAKORUM  (or  Mustagh)  MOUN- 
TAINS. A  mountain  range  of  Central  Asia, 
forming  the  extreme  northwestward  extension  of 
the  Himalaya  system  (Jlap:  India,  CI).  It 
branches  ofT  from  the  Himalayas  proper  near  the 
headwaters  of  the  Indus,  and  extends  along  the 
right  bank  of  that  river  through  the  whole  of 
its  northwest  course,  covering  the  northern  half 
of  the  P|pvinoe  of  Kashmir.  India.  Its  north- 
west terminatinn  is  at  the  Pamir,  where  it  meets 
the  Hindu  Kush.  It  ennsists  of  a  number  of 
lofty  ridges,  and  the  whole  region  is  verr  ele- 
vated, the  valley-bottoms  being  10,000  to  15,000 


feet  above  sea-level.  The  numerous  peaks  in- 
clude some  of  the  highest  in  the  world,  ilount 
Godwin-Austen  is  28,278  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
there  are  at  least  four  others  with  a  height 
above  2.5,000  feet.  Some  of  the  valleys  are  con- 
nected b}'  lofty  passes,  one  of  which,  the  Kara- 
korum  Pass,  in  latitude  35°  30'  N.,  longitude 
77°  50'  E.,  has  an  altitude  of  18,550  feet.  Con- 
sult Conway,  Climbing  in  the  Karakorum  Moun- 
tains   (London,   1894). 

KARAMAN,  ka'raman',  or  CARAMAN.  A 
town  of  Karamania,  in  the  southern  part  of 
Asia  JNIinor  ( Map :  Turkey  in  Asia,  E  4 ) .  It 
contains  a  mediaeval  castle,  two  mosques,  and 
ruins  of  an  old  medresse  or  college,  showiuf^ 
traces  of  remarkable  architectural  beauty.  The 
chief  products  of  the  to\ra  are  coarse  cotton 
and  woolen  stuffs,  and  hides.  The  population  is 
estimated  at  8000.  Karaman  is  the  ancient 
Laranda. 

KARAMANIA,  ka'ra-mii'ne-a,  or  CARA- 
MANIA.  A  region  in  Southern  Asia  Minor,  cov- 
ering the  central  and  eastern  part  of  the  modern 
Turlcish  Vilayet  of  Konieh  ( ilap :  Turkey  in 
Asia,  E  3).  It  reaches  Lake  Tuz  Tcholli  in  the 
north,  the  Taurus  Moimtains  in  the  south,  the 
Sultan  Dagh  in  the  west,  and  the  outliers  of  the 
Anti-Taurus  in  the  east.  It  is  an  elevated  plain, 
with  a  barren,  sandy  soil,  and  a  few  short  rivers, 
which  lose  themselves  in  the  desert  or  empty 
into  the  large  salt  lakes  around  the  borders  of 
the  region.  The  climate  is  hot  and  dry  in  the 
summer  and  raw  in  the  w'inter.  In  ancient  times 
a  very  rich  district,  it  is  now  sparsely  settled  by 
nomadic  tribes  whose  chief  occupation  is  cattle- 
raising.  Karamania  was  subjugated  by  the  Turks 
in  the  fimrteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

KARAMNASSA,  ka'ram-nas'sa.  A  river  in 
the  Province  of  Bengal,  British  India.  After  a 
course  of  about  150  miles  it  enters  the  Ganges 
from  the  right.  It  is  subject  to  Hoods  and  has 
been  known  to  rise  25  feet  in  a  night.  The  river 
is  repugnant  to  all  caste  Hindus,  and  its  name 
signifies  'the  destroyer  of  religious  merit.' 

KARA  MUSTAPHA,  ka'ra  mus'ta-fa  ( ?- 
1G83).  A  grand  vizier  of  Turkey.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  spahi.  and  was  educated  by  Mohammed 
Kiuprili.  After  the  death  of  Ahmed  Kiuprili  in 
1070.  Mohammed  IV.  made  Kara  Mustapha  Grand 
Vizier.  He  proved  to  be  incapable,  and  was  de- 
feated repeatedly  in  the  various  wars.  He  is 
especially  remembered  for  his  siege  of  Vienna  in 
1083,  where,  in  order  not  to  be  compelled  to  share 
the  prospective  booty  with  his  soldiers,  he  de- 
layed the  assault  so  long  that  .John  Sobieski  of 
Poland  arrived  on  the  scene  in  time,  and  together 
with  the  German  princes  inflicted  a  crushing  de- 
feat upon  the  Turks.  The  Sultan  finally  ordered 
Kara  Mustapha  to  be  strangled. 

KARAMZIN,  kii'ram-zen',  Xikolai  jMikhai- 
LoviTCH  (1766-1826).  A  Russian  historian  and 
author,  born  near  Simbirsk  on  the  Volga.  His 
father,  an  oflicer  of  Tatar  descent,  sent;  him  to 
j\Ioscow,  where  he  learned  French  and  German 
and  a  little  English  and  Italian.  In  1781  he 
entered  the  army,  and  twO'  years  later  left  it  to 
take  up  literature  as  a  profession.  He  worked 
with  Novikoff  (q.v.)  during  1785-88.  and  went 
abroad  in  1789.  The  eighteen  months  spent  in 
France,  Germanv,  Switzerland,  and  England  were 
described  in  his  Letters  of  a  Russian  Traveler 
(1789-92,   in  the  Moscow  Journal,  of  which  he 
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was  editor,  and  later  separately,  1797-1801  in  6 
vols.).  Xliesc  letters,  which  producuil  at  the 
lime  a  great  iin|)ression,  were  nioihh'il  on 
Sterne's  Hcntiiiuiilal  Journey,  and  tilled  with  the 
spirit  of  kindliness  and  humanity.  J'oor  Liza; 
Xatalj/a,  the  Jioyar's  Daughter  (171)2);  and 
Martha  the  Vicercgent  (1793)  were  over-seiiti- 
nicntal  tales  dealing  with  a  sort  of  Arcadian 
shepherds  under  Russian  names.  Vet  their  suc- 
cess was  fireat.  In  1803.  after  publishing  various 
periodicals,  he  was  ai>pointed  historiographer, 
vith  a  salary  of  2000  rubles  per  year,  and 
all  archives  were  placed  at  his  disposal.  The 
first  eight  volumes  of  Iiis  History  of  Uussia  ap- 
peared in  1818,  and  the  whole  edition  of  .3000 
was  sold  out  in  twenty-five  days.  The  four  later 
volumes  (the  last,  unfinished,  comes  down  to 
IGll)  were  published  in  1818-20.  Its  chief  thesis 
was  that  Russia  flourished  when  autocracy  pre- 
vailed, and  was  weak  when  autocratic  power  was 
en  the  decline.  The  importance  of  this  work  lies 
in  the  notes  copied  from  documents  now  lost  and 
in  its  artistic  presentation  of  the  subject-matter. 
Karanizin's  chief  service  in  Russian  literature 
is  his  untiring  and  successful  labors  to  establish 
a  literarj-  language  on  the  basis  of  colloquial 
usage. 

The  best  (5th)  edition  of  Karanizin's  works 
is  that  of  1845.  In  I8G7  appeared  at  Paris  Let- 
ires  d'un  voyagcur  russe,  with  notes  by  Pogadin. 
Geschiclite  dcs  russisrhen  Slants,  in  German 
translation  by  Hauenschild  und  Ooldhammer.  in 
French:  Histoire  de  Vonpirc  russe  (11  vols., 
Paris,  lSin-2(;i  ;  Voyage  en  France  (Paris,  1885). 

KARANKA'WA,  ka'ran-ka'wa.  An  extinct 
tribe  of  Indians  formerly  occupying  the  vicinity 
of  Matagorda  Bay  on  the  coast  of  'Texas.  From 
the  few  remains  of  their  language  they  appear 
either  to  have  constituted  a  distinct  stock  or  to 
have  had  afTmit.y  with  the  Carrizo  and  other 
tribes  of  Coahuiltecan  stock  adjoining  them  on 
the  south.  They  are  first  definitely  mentioned  by 
the  French  explorer  Joatel,  in  1G87.  Shortly 
afterwards,  in  consequence  of  the  seizure  of  some 
o:  their  canoes  by  the  French,  they  attacked  Fort 
Saint  Louis,  and  killed  or  carried  off  every  per- 
son of  the  small  garrison.  At  this  time  thoy 
are  said  to  have  been  cannibals.  The  greater 
portion  remained  uncompromisingly  hostile  to 
all  white  men,  as  well  as  to  most  of  the  sur- 
rounding tribes,  with  the  result  that  their  num- 
ber rapidly  dwindled.  In  1805  they  were  still 
estimated  'at  five  himdrcd  men.  In  ISIS  three 
hundred  Karankawa  warriors  attacked  and 
fought  a  pitched  battle  with  two  hundred  of 
I.afitte's  pirates,  and  were  only  repelled  with 
the  aid  of  artillery.  Before  the  close  of  the 
Texan  War  of  Independence  they  had  been  near- 
ly wiped  out  by  the  American  settlers. 

About  the  year  1843  the  small  remnant,  some 
fifty  in  number,  removed  to  Mexico,  whence  they 
were  expelled  a  few  years  later  on  account  of 
continued  depredations,  making  their  camp  near 
Hidalgo,  Tex,,  where  the  last  of  them  were 
exterminated  by  Mexican  ranchers  in  1858. 

The  Karankawa  appear  to  have  been  utter  and 
irredeemable  savages,  but  withal  possessing  a 
rare  courage  and  magnificent  physique.  The  men 
wore  only  the  G-string,  the  women  a  deerskin 
skirt,  and  both  sexes  tattooed  the  face.  Their 
bouses  were  mere  shelters  of  poles,  over  which 
skins  were  fastened  on  the  windward  side.  They 
subsisted  on  game,  wild  fruits,  and  fish.     Thev 


made  some  potterv  and  had  a  festival  at  which 
they  drank  the  'black  drink'  from  the  yaupon 
while  dancing  to  the  sound  of  llute.  rattle,  und 
notched  stick.  Consult  tiat.schet,  '•Xht  Karan- 
kawa Indians,"  in  I'eabody  Museum  Papers,  vol. 
ii.    (Cambridge,   11)01). 

KARA  SEA.  The  portion  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean  inclosed  between  the  island  of  Nova  Zenibla 
and  the  Russo-Siberian  mainland.  It  is  roughly 
oval  in  shape,  400  miles  long  and  250  miles  broad, 
and  opens  widely  into  the  main  ocean  in  the 
northeast.  It  comnuinicatcs  with  the  ocean  in 
the  west  by  the  narrow  Matochlin  Strait,  and  in 
the  southwest  by  the  Yugor  and  Kara  Straits  on 
either  side  of  Vaigach  Island.  It  is  shallow  in 
the  northeast,  but  reaches  a  depth  of  UOO  feet 
near  and  in  the  Kara  Strait,  wliere  navigation  is 
endangered  by  freciucnt  fogs.  The  i)rincii)al  in- 
lets of  the  sea  are  the  Kara  Bay  and  the  (Julf  of 
Obi,  inclosing  the  Yalmal  Peninsula.  It  was 
known  to  the  Russians  from  very  early  days,  and 
was  first  visited  by  shijjs  from  Western  Kurope 
in  1580.  when  Pet  and  .lackman  pushed  through 
Kara  Strait. 

KARASU-BAZAR,  ka-ra'soo-b&-zar'.  A  town 
in  the  Crimea,  Uussia,  situated  28  miles  east- 
northea.st  of  Simferopol  (Map:  Russia,  D  5). 
It  has  narrow  and  crooked  streets,  and  with  its 
numerous  khans  and  minarets  presents  a  decided- 
ly Oriental  iippearancc.  In  the  vicinity  are  sitii- 
ated  many  gardens,  and  the  town  is  one  of  the 
yirincipal  centres  of  the  fruit  trade  in  the  Crimea. 
Population,  in  1897,  12.961,  consisting  mainly 
of  Tatars,  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Karaite  Jews. 

KARATCHEV,  ka-rii'chev.  The  capital  of  a 
district  in  the  Government  of  Orel.  Russia,  situ- 
ated about  56  miles  west-northwest  of  Orel 
(Map:  Russia,  D  4).  It  contains  a  number  of 
oil-presses  and  carries  on  a  trade  in  grain,  hemp, 
and  oil.     Population,  in  1897,  15,600. 

KARATEGIN,  kii'ratii-gen'.  A  mountain  dis- 
trict in  Central  Asia,  forming  the  northeastern 
Province  of  Bokhara  (Map:  Asia,  Central, 
M  2).  It  stretches  with  an  area  of  4100  square 
miles  along  the  southern  slope  of  the  Hissar  and 
Alai,  the  southwestern  extension  of  the  Tian- 
Shan  Mountains,  and  along  the  valley  of  the 
Waksh  or  Kizilsu  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Amu 
Darya.  Tlie  mountains  here  rise  to  a  height  of 
18.000  feet,  and  the  climate  is  continental,  warm 
in  summer  and  severe  in  winter.  The  slopes 
and  valleys  are  best  suited  for  cattle-raising,  but 
agriculture  is  also  carried  on.  Wheat,  corn, 
hemp,  and  cotton,  melons,  and  other  fruits  are 
produced.  The  inh;ibitants  number  about  100,- 
000.  chiefly  Tajiks  in  the  settlements,  with  a 
number  of  nomad  Kirghiz  in  the  country.  The 
capital  is  Harm,  or  Garni,  on  the  Kijil-su.  Kar- 
ategin  was  an  independent  khanate  until  1877, 
when  it  was  incorporated  with  Bokhara. 

KARATHEODORI,  k:'i'n\'ta'A-dA're',  Alex- 
ander. Pasha  (1S33 — ).  A  Turkish  statesman. 
He  was  bom  at  Con'^tnntinople.  and  was  the  son 
of  a  physician  and  philologist.  Stephen  Karathc- 
odori.  After  studying  in  Germany  he  entered 
the  diplomatic  service  of  Turkey.  In  1876  and 
1877  he  was  employed  as  councilor  by  .'^afvet 
Pasha.  Minister  of  Foreicm  AfTairs.  In  1878  he 
took  part  in  the  preliminary  negotiations  over 
the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  was  sent  as  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
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Porte  to  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  On  his  return 
(November,  1878)  he  was  appointed  Governor- 
General  of  Crete,  and  in  December  he  became 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  as  the  first  Christian 
to  occupy  that  position.  He  resigned  in  1879 
and  in  1S95  was  reappointed  Governor-General  of 
Crete. 

KARAULI,  ka-rou'le.  A  native  State  of  In- 
dia.    See  Keiiaili. 

KARAVELOFF,  ka'ra-valof,  Petko  (1840- 
1903).  A  Bulgarian  statesman.  He  was  educated 
at  Moscow,  where  he  taught  for  several  years. 
Soon  after  his  return  to  Bulgaria  he  was  ap- 
pointed Vice-Governor  ol  Vidin.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  politics  at  the  head  of  the 
Liberals,  and  in  1S80  became  Minister  of  Finance, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  year  head  of  the  Cabinet. 
\\hen  the  Constitution,  framed  in  1879  by  a 
national  assembly  of  which  he  was  vice-president, 
was  overthrown  by  the  coup  d'etat  of  1881,  he  left 
Bulgaria,  and  did  not  return  until  1883.  He  was 
again  Premier  1S84-8C.  and  on  the  forcible  ab- 
dication of  Alexander  was  appointed  member  of 
the  regency.  On  the  accession  of  Ferdinand,  his 
power  waned,  and  in  .July.  1892,  he  was  sentenced 
to  five  years'  imprisonment  for  conspiracy,  but  he 
was  pardoned  three  years  afterwards,  and  was 
■elected  to  the  National  Assembly  (Sobranje). 
Once  more  he  became  Premier  in  1901,  but  was 
forced  out  in  1902  by  an  attack  on  his  financial 
policy. 

KARAWALA,  ka'ra-wala,  or  CARAWILA 
(East  Indian  name  I .  A  viperine  snake  of  South- 
"western  India  and  Ceylon  {Bijpnale  nepa  or  An- 
kistrodon  hypnale) .  closely  allied  to  the  Ameri- 
-can  copperhead.  It  is  of  small  size,  rarely 
exceeding  20  inches  in  length,  and  has  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  upturned  muzzle  covered  with 
scales.  The  poison  acts  slowly,  and  yields  to 
remedies  quickly  applied.  See  Vipeb;  and  Plate 
of   FOBEIGX   VexOMOLS    SeKPESTS    with    SXAKE. 

KARCZAG,  kort'sog.  A  town  of  Great  Ku- 
niania.  Hungary,  35  miles  southwest  of  Debrec- 
zin.  on  the  Szolnok-Grosswardein  State  Railroad. 
It  is  the  seat  of  justice  and  of  the  criminal 
courts  of  an  extensive  district.  In  the  neighbor- 
ing swamps  large  quantities  of  tortoises  are 
caught,  the  shells  w"  which  are  used  in  domestic 
manufacture.      Population,    in    1900,    20.896. 

KAREI-IANS.  A  Finnish  tribe  of  East  Fin- 
land proper  and  Russia:  height  1.680  m.  in 
Finland,  and  1.642  m.  in  Russia.  They  are 
brachycephalic,  of  good  figure,  and  have  regu- 
lar features,  with  light  curly  hair  and  blue 
eyes.  At  present  they  number  upward  of  one 
million.  The  Karelians  represent  the  most  ad- 
vanced type  of  Finns,  being  warlike,  active, 
thrifty,  and  honest.  They  are  farmers,  but  the 
country  is  sterile  and  famines  are  frequent.  The 
national  epic  of  Finland,  called  Kalevala,  is  a 
collection  of  Karelian  folk-songs.  Poetry  and 
music  are  cultivated,  and  the  poetical  language  is 
smooth,  with  n  copious  vocabulary.  See  Finnish 
Laxgfage  and  Liteeatcre. 

KARENS,  ka'renz.  A  people  related  by  phys- 
ical characteristics,  as  well  as  by  language,  to 
the  Burmese,  but  of  a  more  primitive  type.  They 
inhabit  the  mountainous  regions  of  Arakan.  Pegu, 
nnd  Tenasserim.  and  larsre  districts  in  Upper 
Burma,  numbering  altogether  more  than  a  mill- 
ion, of  whom  abou^  a  quarter  are  said  to  be  Chris- 
tians  (the  result  of  American  missions).     Their 


earlier  habitat  is  said  to  have  been  Yun-nan, 
whence  they  followed  the  !Mons  into  Burma.  The 
Karens  are  capable  of  considerable  civilization, 
and  possess  many  estimable  qualities.  The 
heathen  Karens  are  nature-worshipers.  Where 
not  influenced  by  the  Burmese,  etc.,  the  Karens 
seem  to  have  been  monogamous.  There  is  in- 
creasing literature  in  Karen  since  the  reduction 
of  the  language  of  the  Christian  commimities 
to  writing  by  the  missionaries.  In  1847-50  Wade 
published  in  Karen  a  four-volume  Thesaurus  of 
Karen  Knowledge,  comprising  Legends,  Tradi- 
tions, Customs,  Superstitions,  Demonologi/,  etc. 
Besides  Mason,  Civilizing  Mountain  Men  (ib., 
1862),  and  other  early  works,  may  be  men- 
tioned Macmahon,  Karens  of  the  Golden  Cher- 
sonese (London.  1876)  ;  Colquhoun,  Among  the 
Shans  (ib.,  1885)  ;  Smeaton,  The  Loyal  Karens 
of  Burma    (ib.,  1887). 

KARIEAL,  ka're'kal'.  A  French  possession 
on  the  Coromandel  coast,  India,  on  the  estuary 
of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Kaveri,  within  the 
limits  of  the  British  District  of  Tanjore  (Map: 
India,  D  6).  It  contains  63  square  miles,  with 
70,526  inhabitants  (1891),  of  whom  the  great 
majority  are  natives.  Karikal  is  150  miles  south 
of  iladras.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  carries 
on  a  considerable  e.\port  and  import  trade  with 
the  French  colonies.  Ceylon,  and  Europe.  Kari- 
kal was  ceded  to  the  French  by  the  Rajah  of 
Tanjore  in  1759.  Having  subsequently  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  English,  it  was  restored  at  the 
general  pacification  of  1814,  on  condition  that 
it  should  not  contain  a  fortification  nor  have  a 
garrison,  unless  for  purposes  of  police. 

KARIMATA,^  kii're-ma'ta.     See  Cabimata. 

KARLI,  kilr'le.  A  renowned  Buddhistic  rock 
temple,  the  largest  in  India,  at  the  village  of 
the  same  name,  25  miles  southeast  of  Bombay, 
on  the  road  to  Poona.  The  entrance  is  in  a  per- 
pendicular wall  of  rock  850  feet  in  height  at  an 
elevation  of  about  2400  feet  above  sea-level.  Be- 
fore the  vestibule  stands  a  great  column  sur- 
mounted by  four  lions.  The  broad  entrance 
leads  to  a  hall  126  feet  long,  45^2  feet  broad,  and 
46  feet  high,  with  a  semicircular  roof.  The 
chamber  is  divided  by  two  rows  of  16  columns 
into  a  nave  and  two  side  aisles.  The  capitals 
of  the  columns  are  richly  decorated,  and  have  the 
shape  of  an  inverted  bell  surmounted  by  two 
elephants,  each  supporting  two  figures.  Smaller 
caves  at  the  sides  were  probably  the  dwelling- 
places  of  monks  or  hermits. 

KARLINGS.     A  dynasty  of  Prankish  kings. 

See  C.\ROI.INGIANS. 

KARLOWITZ,  karld-vlts  (Hun.  KarUcza, 
Croat.  Karlovce).  A  town  of  Croatia-Slavonia, 
Hungary,  situated  a  short  distance  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  Danube,  eight  miles  south- 
southeast  from  Peter wardein  (Map:  Hungary, 
F  4).  It  is  known  for  its  red  wine  and  plum 
brandy.  Its  historical  fame  is  due  to  the  treaty 
concluded  here  with  the  Sultan  in  1699.  by 
which  Austria  was  awarded  the  territory  be- 
tween the  Danube  and  the  Theiss,  as  well  as 
Transylvania,  Russia  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Sea  of  Azov  region.  Poland  regained  Ka- 
menetz.  and  Venice  obtained  the  Morea  and  a 
part  of  Dalmatia.  The  town  has  a  Greek-Catho- 
lic cathedral,  a  higher  gymnasium,  a  theological 
seminary,  and  a  lyceum,  and  is  the  seat  of  a 
Greek  archbishop  and  of  the  patriarch.     Popula- 
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tion,  in  1890,  5498;  in  1900,  5643,  mostly  Croats 
and  Serbs. 

KARLSBAD,     karls'but,     or     CARLSBAD. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  watering,' jjhici's  of 
Europe,  situated  in  tlie  nortliwestern  part  of 
Bohemia,  on  both  banks  of  the  Tepl,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  1165  feet,  116  miles  by  rail  west-north- 
west of  Prague  (Map:  Austria,  CI).  It  lies  in 
a  narrow  and  romantic  valley,  inclosed  by  wood- 
ed heights.  It  is  an  elaborately  laid-out  town, 
with  a  number  of  fine  streets,  a  niai,'nifkent 
park,  a  splendid  French  Renaissance  Kurliaus, 
two  theatres,  churches  of  dill'orent  dciioiiiiiia- 
tions,  and  several  elegant  eafCs  picturesquely 
situated.  The  .Sinudel  colonnade  is  a  striking 
iron  and  glass  structure.  The  mineral  springs 
for  which  Karlsbad  is  famous  are  li)  in  number, 
and  range  in  temperature  from  105°  to  47°  F. 
The  oldest  and  l)est  known  is  the  Spriulel  ( 1G5°  ) , 
located  on  the  right  bank  of  tlie  Tepl.  The 
waters  of  Karlsbad  are  clear,  odnrless,  and  salty, 
and  chiclly  used  for  drinking  ])urposes.  Their 
chief  ingredients  are  sulphate  of  soda,  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  connnon  salt,  and  they  are  cllicaeious 
in  cases  of  dyspepsia,  rheumatism,  gout,  etc. 
They  are  exi)orted  extensively.  The  springs  issue 
from  a  hard  rock,  and  form  a  kind  of  crust  known 
as  Sprudelstein  or  Spriidelschale.  which  serves  for 
the  manufacture  of  various  useful  articles  and 
ornaments  The  salt  obtained  from  the  water  is 
shipped  in  very  large  (|uantities,  as  are  also 
Sprudel  soap  and  Sjirudel  pastilles.  Karlsliad 
is  essentially  an  aristocratic  resort.  It  is  visited 
,  annually  by  over  .'55.000  guests.  Out.side  of  the 
productions  connected  with  the  mineral  springs 
there  are  manufactures  of  porcelain  ware,  and 
various  products  associated  with  agriculture. 
Population,  in  ISOO,  12.0.3.3;  in  1900,  14,640. 

Local  legend  ascribes  the  discovery  of  the  hot 
springs  of  Karlsbad  to  Charles  IV.  in  1347,  but 
Ihejr  curative  |)ro]ierties  were  known  long  be- 
fore. Charles  IV..  however,  gave  importance  to 
the  place  by  building  a  hunting-seat  here,  and 
bestowing  many  privileges  upon  the  town.  The 
waters  of  Karlsbad  were  tised  only  for  bathing 
until  about  1520.  The  first  Kurhaus  was  built 
in  1711.  In  1707  the  town  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  free  royal  city.  In  1819  a  conference 
arranged  by  the  German  States  was  lield  at 
Karlsbad,  resulting  in  the  issue  of  the  Carls- 
bad Decrees  (q.v.).  Consult:  Friedcnthal,  Dcr 
Kurort  Karlsbad  topographisch  nnd  mcdizinisch 
(Vienna,  1895)  ;  Flcckles.  Dcr  Karlxhadrr  Kiir- 
fjast  (2d  ed..  Karlsbad,  1880)  :  Cartellieri.  Karls- 
had  aJs  Kurort  (Karlsbad,  1888)  :  id..  Karlsbad, 
die  Htadt  untj  Hire  Umrjcbitnri  (Karlsbad.  1888)  ; 
Oswald.  Karlsbad  und  Umgehungeti  (12th  ed., 
Berlin.  1896). 

KARLSBURG,  karls'boorK  (Hun.  Oi/iilafe- 
herrdr).  A  town  of  Transylvania.  Hungary,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  ilaros,  50  miles  south  of 
Klausenburg.  in  an  agricultural  and  stock-rais- 
ing country  (!Map:  Hungary,  H  3),  It  is  built 
on  and  at  the  foot  of  a  fortified  hill.  The.  fine 
Gothic  cathedral  dates  from  1443.  There  is  an 
interesting  archa'ologieal  museum.  The  district 
is  noted  for  excellent  \^-ines.  Karlsburg  is  ne.ir 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Apulum.  remains  of  which 
can  still  be  seen.  Population,  in  1900.  9669, 
nearlv  all   Maygars  and  Kumans. 

KARLSHAMN,  kfirlsliam.  A  seaport  of 
Southern  Sweden,  on  the  Baltic,  about  30  miles 


west  of  Karlskrona  (Map:  Sweden,  F  8).  The 
town  has  a  nautical  school  and  large  distilleries, 
and  is  also  an  export  centre  for  granite,  lumber, 
charcoal,  and  fish.  It  was  founded  in  1664. 
ropul.ation,  in  1S92,  7000;  in  1901,  7100. 

KARLSKRONA,  kiirls-kroo'na,  or  CARLS- 
CRONA.  Tlie  naval  headquarters  of  Sweden, 
and  ea|iital  of  the  Liin  of  Karlskrona,  situated 
near  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  country, 
on  the  island  of  Trotsii  and  adjoining  islets  iu 
the  lialtic,  which  are  coimectcd  with  each  other 
and  with  the  mainland  by  bridges  ( .Maj) :  Sweden, 
F  8).  Its  streets,  although  in  many  places  hilly, 
are  wide  and  straight,  and  it 'has  several  parks 
and  in-omenades.  Among  its  educational  institu- 
tions are  a  liigh  school,  a  deaf-nuite  institute,  and 
a  nautical  college  in  a  fine  building  in  the  style 
of  the  Florentine  Renaissance.  The  nuinufaetures 
are  few,  but  the  trade  of  the  city  is  considerable, 
as  there  is  a  magnificent  harbor  with  a  sullicicnt 
depth  of  water  to  lloat  the  largest  vessels.  The 
harbor  is  provided  with  arsenals  and  shipyards, 
and  with  large  docks  blasted  out  of  granite  rocks. 
The  na\y  yard  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  in 
Europe,  and  is  defended  by  strong  fortifications. 
The  town  imports  textile  fabrics,  oil.  tobacco, 
sugar,  foodstull's,  and  coal,  and  exports  various 
sorts  of  lumber,  also  fish,  paving-stones,  pig 
iron,  and  sheet  iron.  Population,  in  18!12,  21,- 
419;  in  1901.  23.955.  Karlskrona  was  founded 
by  Charles  XI.  in  1680. 

KARLSRUHE,  kilrls'roo'c.  The  capital  of 
the  (iraiul  Duchy  of  Baden,  Germany,  situated  a 
few  miles  east  "of  the  Rhine,  30  miles  north- 
northwest  of  Stuttgart  (Map:  Germany,  C  4).  It 
is  laid  out  in  the  form  of  an  open  fan.  the  streets 
radiating  from  the  palace  as  a.  centre.  The 
streets  are  wide  and  well  ])aved,  and  adorned  with 
many  excellent  monumenti^.  The  princi|)al  square 
is  the  Schlossplatz,  with  six  fountains  and  a 
statue  of  Grand  Duke  Charles  Frederick.  Karls- 
ruhe ha.s  played  a  distinct  and  important  role  in 
the  evolution  of  modern  German  architecture. 
Of  the  religious  buildings,  the  nio.st  interesting 
are  the  Evangelical  Church  (1817).  containing 
the  ducal  tombs;  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
(1808),  built  in  the  style  of  the  Pantlieon:  and 
the  early  Gothic  Liebfr.auen  Church  (1891  ).  The 
palace,  dating  from  1750,  is  in  the  French  Man- 
sard style,  and  has  a  tower  1-15  feet  higli.  The 
eastern  wing  contains  the  Zjihringen  Museum 
and  the  ducal  stables.  At  the  western  end.  and 
connected  with  the  palace  by  an  arcade,  is  the 
Court  Theatre,  built  in  Romanesque  style  in 
1851-53.  'The  new  palace  of  the  Crown  Prince  is 
conspicuous.  The  educational  institutions  of 
Karlsruhe  are  comprehensive  and  excellent.  They 
include  in  part  a  technical  high  school,  scliotil  of 
forestry,  the  oldest  institution  of  its  kind  in 
Germany,  a  gj'mnasiuui,  three  seminaries  for 
teachers,  an  engineering  school,  a  school  of  archi- 
tecture, a  conservatory  of  music,  and  an  art 
school  with  a  museum.  The  Karlsruhe  School 
of  Art  was  founded  in  1853,  and  has  been  in- 
fiuential  in  Germany.  The  Hall  of  Art  contains 
an  extensive  and  interesting  collection  of  modern 
paintings,  engravings,  and  frescoes.  The  United 
Grand  Ducal  Collections  comprise,  besides  their 
historic  library  of  165,000  volumes,  ethnological, 
zoiilngical.  geological,  mineralogical.  and  anti- 
quarian specimens.  Karlsruhe  is  the  seat  of 
numerous  scientific,  artistic,  and  industrial  or- 
ganizations,   benevolent    institutions,    and    the 
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higher  administrative  institutions   of  the  grand 
duchy,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  Grand  Duke. 

The  manufacturing  industries  have  attained 
considerable  importance  since  the  Franco-Pms- 
sian  War.  Karlsruhe  maiuifactures  locomotives, 
machinery,  wagons,  sj'phons,  stone  wares,  plated 
goods,  paper,  stoves,  etc.  The  large  trade  .of  the 
town  is  facilitated  bv  a  canal  system.  Popu- 
lation, in  1890,  73,084;  in  1900,  90,976;  the 
greater  part  are  Protestants.  The  rapid  increase 
is  due  to  the  growth  of  trade  and  manufactures. 
Karlsruhe  is  the  result  of  princely  ill-humor. 
Margrave  Karl  Wilhelm,  displeased  with  his  resi- 
dence at  Durlach,  built  a  hunting-palace  in  the 
Hardtwald  in  1715,  where  the  ducal  palace  of 
Karlsruhe  now  stands.  After  a  few  years  it  be- 
came the  residence  town.  In  1848  and  1849  it 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments in  the  grand  duchy. 

KARLSTAD,      karl'stad,     or     CARLSTAD 
(Swed.,  city  of  Charles).    An  episcopal  city,  capi- 
tal of   the   Swedish   LUn   of   Wiirmland,   situated 
on  the  island  of  Thingvalla,  at  the  northern 
end  of  Lake  Venern   (ilap:  Sweden,  E  7).     It 
is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  two  large 
bridges,   is   well  built,   and  mamtfactures   ma- 
chinery, tobacco,  and  matches,  and  also  exports  j, 
wooden  w'ares  and  iron.     Population,  in  1892, 
S900;  in  1901,  11,800.     The  city  was  founded  □ 
in  1584  and  rebuilt  after  the  fire  of  1865. 

KAKLSTADT,    or   CAKLSTADT    (Hung. 
Karolyvaros) .     A  town  in  Croatia  and  Slavo- 
nia,   Hungary,    32   miles    southwest   of   Agram, 
on   the   Kulpa   River    (Map:    Hungary,   D   4). 
Ivarlstadt  is  strongly  fortified,  and  has  an  old 
castle,    a    Franciscan    monastery,    and    a    large 
armory.     It  is  chiefly  important,  however,  as  the 
shipping  centre  for  the  produce  of  the  surround- 
ing region.     Population,  in  1900,  7396. 

KARMA,  kar'ma.  (Skt.  karman,  deed,  act, 
from  /:<(/■,  to  do).  Designation  of  the  Hindu  doc- 
trine of  moral  retribution  and  reward  accom- 
plished through  a  series  of  rebirths.  All  states 
and  conditions  in  this  life  are  the  direct  conse- 
quence of  actions  done  in  a  previous  existence ; 
every  deed  or  action  (l;arman)  done  in  the 
present  life  determines  our  fate  in  the  reincar- 
nation that  is  to  follow.  Human  life  is  but 
the  working  out  of  Icarman;  upon  this  all  de- 
pends. This  was  in  earl.V  times  the  doctrine  of 
the  Brahmans  and  of  the  Buddhists,  and  it  has 
remained  a  typical  feature  and  characteristic 
trait  in  the  faith  and  philosophic  thought  of  In- 
dia. -Consult:  Hopkins,  Reliriions  of  India  (Bos- 
ton, 1895)  ;  Warren,  Bu(hUii>ini  in  Translations 
(Cambridge,  Mass.,  1896)  ;  Rhys  Davids,  Bud- 
dhism, Its  History  and  Literature  (Xew  York, 
1896)  ;  Max  Milller,  Six  Si/stems  of  Indian  Phi- 
losoph;/  (ib.,  1899)  ;  Johnston,  Karma(ih.,  1900). 

KARMARSCH,  kiir'marsh,  ie\RL  (1803-79). 
A  German  technologist,  born  in  Vienna.  He 
studied  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  his  native 
city,  and  in  1821  became  an  assistant  there.  In 
1830  he  was  called  to  Hanover  to  establish  and 
direct  a  poljiiechnic  school  which  was  opened  the 
next  year.  Among  his  publications  are:  Hand- 
huch  der  mechanischen  Technologie  (6th  ed., 
edited  by  Fischer  and  Miiller,  1887-97)  ;  and  in 
collaboration  with  Heeren  the  Technisches  Wor- 
terbnch  (3d  ed.,  edited  by  Kick  and  Gintl,  11 
vols.,  1874-92). 


KARIVTA'THIANS.         See        Mohammedan 

Sects. 

KARMO,  kiir'me,  or  CARMO.  A  low-lying 
i-sland  of  Norway,  situated  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Boknfjord,  in  the  North  Sea,  in  latitude  59°  20' 
N.,  longitude  5°  15'  E.  (Map:  Norway,  A  7). 
It  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
strait,  has  a  length  of  21  miles,  a  breadth  of  5, 
and  an  area  of  68  square  miles.  It  is  sparsely 
inhabited,  but  offers  good  opportunities  for  her- 
ring-fishing. The  chief  settlements  are  Skudes- 
na'shavn  and  Kopervik,  each  with  about  1000 
inhabitants.    There  are  numerous  barrows. 

KARNAK,  kar'nak.  A  village  of  Upper 
Eg^pt.  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  about 
latitude  25°  50'  N.  It  is  situated  on  the  site  of 
ancient  Thebes,  and  close  to  it  lie  the  ruins  of 
a  group  of  temples  which,  with  their  walled  in- 
closures  and  the  avenues  of  sphinxes  connecting 
them,  extend  over  a  space  of  nearly  a  mile.  The 
most  important  of  these  temples,  that  of  the  god 
Ammon  of  Thebes,  was  founded  in.  the  early  part 


TEMPLE  OF  AMMOX  OF  THEBES  AT  KAR5AK.      (Ground  plan.) 

of  the  Twelfth  D^-nasty,  probably  upon  the  site 
of  an  older  structure.  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
Hyksos  (q.v. ),  when  Thebes  became  the  capital 
of  Egypt,  Ammon  became  the  chief  god  of  the 
land,  and  his  ancient  temple  acquired  the  dignity 
of  a  great  national  sanctuary.  The  Pharaohs  of 
the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  dynasties  lavished 
vast  wealth  upon  it,  enlarging  it  and  adorning  it 
with  sculptures  and  paintings.  Under  Rameses 
II.  it  was  practically  completed,  though  additions 
\\ere  made  to  it  by  many  subsequent  monarchs 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  It  stood  with- 
in a  walled  inclosure,  measuring  about  1500  feet 
in  either  direction,  which  also  contained  several 
smaller  temples  and  a  sacred  lake.  An  avenue  of 
ram-headed  sphinxes  led  from  a  landing-place 
on  the  river-bank  to  the  main  entrance,  a  huge 
pylon  (370  feet  in  breadth,  and  142  feet  in 
height)  built  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  A 
gateway  between  the  massive  tower.s  of  this  pylon 
gives  access  to  the  great  court,  which  measures 
276  feet  in  length  and  338  feet  in  breadth.  With- 
in the  court,  colonnades  run  along  the  walls  on 
either  side,  and  in  the  centre,  in  a  line  with  the 
entrance,  stood  twelve  colossal  columns  arranged 
in  two  rows.  Si.x  of  these  columns  are  still  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation.  In  the  left-hand 
corner  of  the  court,  near  the  entrance,  are  the 
ruii\s  of  a  small  temple  built  by  Seti  II.,  while  to 
the  right  a  temple  built  by  Rameses  III.  pierces 
the  wall  of  the  court  near  its  tipper  end,  and 
extends  for  some  distance  outside.  A  second 
pylon  gate,  the  work  of  Rameses  I.,  forms  the  en- 
trance from  the  covirt  into  the  gi'eat  hypostyle 
hall,  built  by  Seti  I.  and  his  son.  Rameses  II. 
(For  illustration,  see  Arcuitecture.)    Tliis  great 
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hall,  one  of  the  grandest  works  of  Egj-ptian  archi- 
tecture,  is    171    feet    in   length   by    338    feet   in 
breadth,  and  its  roof  was  supported  by  134  col- 
umns arranged  in  sixteen  rows,  the  two  central 
rows    being   considerably   higher   than   the    rest. 
Tlie  roof  of  the  nave  or  central  portion  of  the 
hall  was  sup]X)rted  by  the  two  central  rows  of 
columns  and  by  square  pillars  resting  upon  the 
adjoining   rows   of   columns   on  either   side,  the 
spaces  between  the  square  pillars  Ix'ing  left  open 
for  the  admission  of  light  and  air.    The  height  of 
the  nave  from  floor  to  roof  was  about  78  feet, 
while  that  of  the  lateral  portions  measured  some 
46  feet.     Botli  columns  and  walls  are  rielily  dec- 
orated  with    reliefs   and    inscriptions,    many   of 
■which  still  retain  the  brilliant  colors  with  which 
they  were  painted.     The  reliefs  on  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  walls  represent  the  victories  of  Scti 
I.  and  Ranieses  If.  in  their  Syrian  and  Libyan 
campaigns.      Of  special   interest  are   the   repre- 
sentations of  the  siege  of  Kadcsh  on  the  Orontes 
by  Rameses  H.,  and  the  inscriptions  containing 
the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  by  the  same  mon- 
arch with  the  Hittites,  and  the  so-called  Epic  of 
Pentaur  celebrating  the  prowess  of  the  King  at 
the  battle  of  Kadesh.    The  text  of  the  former  in- 
scription,  with   a  translation   and   commentary, 
was  publisliwl  by  Prof.   W.  :M.   Miiller,  in   Mit- 
theilungen     dcr     Vorderasiatischeii     (leselhchaft 
(vol.  vii.,  part  5,  Berlin.  1902).     From  the  upper 
end  of  the  hypostyle  hall  a  pylon  gate,  built  by 
Amenophis   III.   and  now  in  ruins,  leads  to  an 
open  court,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an  obelisk 
(76  feet  high)   erected  by  Thothmes  I.     Near  it 
lie  the  fragments  of  a  companion  obelisk  erected 
to  the  same  monarch.     Beyond  the  obelisks  are 
the  ruins  of  a  pylon  erected  by  Tliothmes  I.,  and 
beyond  this  the  remains  of  a  court  adorned  with 
columns  and  with  colossal  statues  of  Osiris.     In 
the  centre  of  this  court  are  two  great  obelisks 
erected    by   Queen    Hatasu.      One   of   them    has 
fallen;  the  other,  which  still  stands  erect,  meas- 
ures 97'/.  feet  in  height,  and  is  the  tallest  Egyp- 
tian obelisk  in  existence.     (See  Obelisk.)     From 
this  court  a  pylon  gate,  built  by  Thothmes   I., 
gives  entrance  to  a  similar  court,  and  thence  an- 
other pylon,  the  work  of  Thothmes  III.,  leads  to  a 
vestibule   opening  into  the   sanctuary,   which   is 
adorned  with  reliefs  representing  religious  sub- 
jects, and  is  surrounded  by  a  number  of  small 
chambers.     To  the  rear  of  the  sanctuary  are  the 
scanty    remains    of    the    oldest    portion    of    the 
building,  the  temple  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty.  Far- 
ther back  are  the  hypostyle  hall  of  Thothmes  III. 
and   a  number   of  smaller  halls,   corridors,   and 
chambers.    From  the  central  court  containing  the 
obelisks  of  Thothmes  I.,  a  succession  of  courts 
and    pylon   gates   leads   to   an   entrance    in   the 
southern  side  of  the  great  temple  inclosure,  and 
thence  an  avenue  of  sphinxes  leads  to  the  ruined 
temple  of  the  goddess  Mut  and  the  sacred  lake 
behind   it.      In   the   southwestern   corner  of  the 
great  inclosure  is  the  temple  of  the  Theban  moon- 
god  Chons  (q.v.).  built  by  Rameses  III.,  and  em- 
bellished  by   several   of  his   successors.      A   fine 
pylon    (60   feet   high)    forms   the  entrance,   and 
from  it  an  avenue  of  sphinxes  ran  in  a  southerly 
direction   until    it   intersected   a   similar   avenue 
leading  from  Luxor   (q.v.).     From  the  intersec- 
tion  another  avenue   ran   eastward   until    it   met 
the  avenue  leading  from  the  temple  of  Ammon  to 
that  of  his  divine  consort  Mut.     To  the  north  of 
-the   inclosure   surrounding  the   great  temple   of 


Ammon  are  the  ruins  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  the 
Theban  war  god  ilont  (q.v.).  Consult:  Descrip- 
tion de  I'Egifpte  (Paris,  1809-29)  ;  Lepsius,  ite/ifc- 
miiler  (Berlin,  1849-58)  ;  DUmichen,  (Seschichte 
des  alten  Aeyyplcns  (Berlin,  1878)  ;  JIaspero, 
Archioloffie  igyptienne  (Paris,  1887);  Wilkin- 
son, Topography  of  Thebes  (London,  183.5)  ; 
ilariettc,  Karnak  (Leipzig,  187.5)  ;  Baedeker, 
Aegypten    (4th    ed.,  Leipzig,    1897).     See,    also, 

THEnES. 

KAROLYI,  kii'roly*.  Counts.  An  Hungarian 
family  whose  ancestral  seat,  Nagy-Kilroly.  is  in 
the  County  of  Szatmflr.  They  sprang  from  tlie 
Kaplyon  familj-,  which  flourished  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  ^Iichael  Kabolyi  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  baron  in  1609,  and  his  grandson,  Alexander, 
became  a  count  in  1712.  The  latter  was  a  gen- 
eral under  Riikoczy  during  his  struggle  against 
the  Hapsburgs,  but,  being  left  in  command  of  the 
insurgent  forces  by  RSkficzy's  retirement  into 
Poland,  made  peace  with  the  King,  and  was  later 
appointed  a  field-marshal. — Count  Alois  (1825- 
89)  became  in  1871  Austrian  Ambassador  at  Ber- 
lin, was  the  second  Austrian  Plenipotentiary  at 
the  Berlin  Congress  (1878),  and  was  Ambassador 
to   England    (1S78-88). 

KARPELES,  kiir'pc-les,  Gustav  ( 1848— )  ^  An 
Austrian  litiiary  critic  and  liistorian,  born  of 
Jewish  stock  in  Eiwanowitz,  Moravia.  He  studied 
at  Breslau,  and.  after  journalistic  activity  there, 
in  1877  removed  to  Berlin,  wliere  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  Spielhagen  as  editor  of  Westermann's 
Monatshejte  until  1882.  Karpeles  is  one  of  the 
foremost  of  Heine  scholars,  and  the  author  of  an 
Autohiogruphie,  collected  from  the  poet's  letters 
and  works!  1888), and  of  i/cine.  Aus  scinem  Lehen 
■and  aus  seiner  Zeit  (1899).  His  further  bio- 
graphical sketches  include:  Ludwig  Borne ( 1870)  ; 
yikolaus  Lenau  (1873);  Friedrich  Hpiclhugcn 
(1889);  Goethe  in  Polen  (1889);  and  Graf 
Moltke  als  Redner  (1890).  But  his  more  valu- 
able work  is  such  essays  on  .Jewish  literature  as 
Die  Frauen  in  der  jiidischen  Littcratur  (1871), 
and  the  two  great  histories:  Geschichfe  der 
jiidischen  Litteratur  (1886)  and  AUgemeine 
Geschichte  der  Litteratur  (1891;  2d  ed.  1901). 
In  English  he  published  Jeicish  Literature {ISS5) 
and  A  Sketch  of  Jewish  History  (1897). 

KARPINSKI,  kiir-pen'ske.  Fraxciszek 
(1741-1825).  A  Polish  lyric  poet.  He  was  horn 
at  Holoskow,  Galicia,  received  instruction  from 
the  Jesuits  in  Stanislawow,  and  studied  theology 
and  law  in  Lemberg.  In  1783  he  became  secre- 
tary to  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski,  and  afterwards 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  King,  Stanislas 
Augustus.  Later  he  retired  to  the  country.  In 
appreciation  of  his  poems  the  King  gave  Kar- 
pinski  two  estates  in  1794.  The  best  of  his  works 
are  his  elegies,  idylls,  and  songs,  of  which  many 
are  still  heard  among  all  classes  throughout 
Poland.  His  collected  works  were  published  by 
Dmochowski  in  four  volumes  (Warsaw,  1804; 
new  edition,  in  three  volumes,  Cracow,  1802). 
His  autobiography  was  published  by  Moraezewski 
in  Lemberg  (2d  ed.  1849).  A  monument  to  his 
memory  was  erected  in  Kolomea  in  1880  on  the 
anniversar\'  of  his  birth   (October  4th). 

KARB,  kiir.  Alphon'SE  (1808-90).  A  French 
novelist,  journalist,  and  satirist,  who  began 
his  literary  career  as  a  contributor  to  the  Figaro. 
and  won  his  first  success  by  exploiting  an  un- 
happy love  afTair  in  Sous  les  tiUeuls  (1832).  The 
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favorable  reception  accorded  to  this  novel  resulted 
in  a  copious  flou  of  mediocre  fiction  characterized 
by  a  fantastic  huiuor  and  a  stinging  irony  that 
half  justify  the  comparison  he  himself  suggests 
with  the  Wasps  of  Aristophanes.  He  took  Les 
Guepes  for  the  title  of  a  monthly  satirical  journal 
begun  in  1839.  From  Les  Guepes  several  volumes 
were  reprinted.  These  with  the  Bourdonnemetits 
(Buzzings)  reprinted  from  the  Steele  (after 
1S52 ) ,  and  his  sketches  of  life  at  Nice,  where  he 
resided  in  later  years,  are  the  most  attractive 
portions  of  his  work.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
gardener,  and  has  given  his  name  to  several 
flowers,  notablj-  a  kind  of  dahlia, 

KARROO,  "kar'roo  (from  Hottentot  kanisa, 
hard,  arid).  The  barren  tablelands  or  steppes 
in  the  southern  part  of  Cape  Colony,  which  mark 
the  rise  in  elevation  from  the  seacoast  to  the 
level  of  the  interior  plateau.  The  Little  Karroo 
forms  the  first  stage,  bordering  the  shore-slope, 
and  is  succeeded  on  the  north  by  the  Great  Karroo, 
which  includes  the  area  between  the  Zwarte  and 
Xieuweld  mountain  ranges,  with  an  average 
width  of  60  miles.  The  Karroo  region  is  dry  and 
subject  to  gi-eat  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  It 
has  a  barren,  stony  soil,  but  after  rains  a  lux- 
uriant vegetation  quickly  springs  up  and  gives 
the  whole  country  an  appearance  of  fertility,  A 
species  of  acacia  is  the  only  tree  growing  in  the 
region.     See  C'.irE  Colony. 

KARROO  BEDS,  The  name  given  to  a  series 
of  nearly  horizontal  sandstones  and  shales  which 
extend  over  wide  areas  in  the  Transvaal,  Orange 
River,  and  Cape  colonies  of  South  Africa,  The 
beds  contain  interesting  fossil  remains  of  amphib- 
ians and  reptiles,  and  are  traversed  by  volcanic 
pipes  that  contain  the  South  African  diamond 
deposits.  They  are  generally  assigned  to  the 
Triassic  system, 

KARS,  kjirs.  A  province  of  Transcaucasia, 
Russia,  bounded  by  the  governments  of  Kutais 
and  Tifiis  on  the  northwest  and  north,  Erivan  on 
the  east,  and  Asiatic  Turkey  on  the  south  and 
west  (;Map:  Russia,  F  6),"  Area,  7188  square 
miles.  The  surface  is  extremely  mountainous, 
exceeding  in  its  highest  peaks  10,000  feet.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Kur,  Aras,  Arpa,  and  Olti  rivers. 
In  the  north  is  Lake  Tchaldir.  The  climate  is 
very  hot  in  summer  and  very  cold  in  winter. 
The  chief  occupations  are  agriculture,  gardening, 
and  cattle-raising.  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
province  are  found  deposits  of  salt.  Commerce 
and  manufactures  are  little  developed.  Popula- 
tion, in  IS'JT,  292,498,  consisting  chiefly  of  Turks, 
-Armenians,  Kurds,  Tatars,  and  Greeks,  Capital, 
Kars   (q.v. ). 

KARS,  Capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name  (q.v.  i  in  Transcaucasia,  Russia,  a  first- 
class  frontier  fortress,  situated  about  il5  miles 
southwest  of  Tifiis  (Map:  Russia,  F  6).  It  is  on 
a  high  barren  tableland,  which,  however,  is  well 
watered  and  made  productive  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kars.  It  is  a  ilohanmicdan  holy  city,  with  a 
cheerless  appearance.  The  Cathedral  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  built  in  the  eleventh  century, 
and  the  citadel  towering  over  the  town,  are 
among  the  principal  features.  There  are  some 
manufactures  of  carpets  and  coarse  cloths,  and 
some  transit  trade.  The  town  is  connected  by  rail 
with  Tifiis.  Population,  in  1897,  20,891.  "Kars 
is  an  ancient  place.  It  wa?  the  capital  of  an  in- 
dependent Armenian  principality  during  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries.    It  passed  to  Turkey  in  1546, 


and  was  fortified  in  1579  by  the  Sultan  Amurath 
111,  In  1828  it  was  taken  from  the  Turks  by  the 
Russians  under  Paskevitch.  Kars  was  brilliantly 
defended  by  the  Turks  imder  the  English  General 
Williams  for  six  months  in  1855,  but  finally  had 
to  surrender  to  the  Russians,  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  of  1877-78  it  was  invested  by  the 
Russians,  but  was  relieved  in  July  by  JIukhtar 
Pa.sha.  Besieged  again  in  the  autumn,  it  was 
carried  by  storm  Xovember  18,  1877,  By  the 
Berlin  Congress  of  1878  it  was  ceded  to  Russia, 

KAR'SA.   Thecorsac  (q.v.)  of  Tibet,  so  called 

by  the  Mongols, 

KARSCHIN,  kar'shen,  or  KARSCH,  karsh, 
A.XNA  LuiSE  (1722-91),  A  German  poet,  born 
near  Schwiebus,  Brandenburg,  the  daughter  of 
a  tavern-keeper,  after  whose  death  she  served 
for  three  years  as  a  cowherd,  and  during  that 
time  composed  her  first  verses.  After  an  un- 
happy union  contracted  when  only  seventeen,  she 
married  a  tailor,  Karsch,  who  was  a  confirmed 
drunkard.  In  1760  she  was  taken  to  Berlin  by 
the  Baron  von  Kottwitz  and  introduced  into  the 
best  society  where  all  were  delighted  with  her 
readiness  in  improvising.  She  was  taken  up  by 
Ramler,  Mendelssohn,  and  Gleim,  and  the  latter 
published  a  collection  of  her  Auserleseiie  Gedichte 
(Selected  Poems,  1764),  Her  verses  have  no  per- 
manent value, 

KARSHI,  kar'she.  A  iovm  of  Bokhara,  Asia, 
.■situated  on  a  small  stream,  about  93  miles 
southeast  of  Bokhara,  the  capital  (Map:  Asia, 
Central,  K  2).  It  is  defended  by  a  citadel,  and 
contains  a,  palace  and  a  well-stocked  bazaar.  The 
chief  product  of  the  place  is  cutlery,  which  is 
manufactured  here  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
skill,  and  is  exported  over  a  large  part  of  Central 
Asia.  Karshi  is  the  seat  of  a  beri,  and  its  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  from  25,000  to  ,50,000,  for 
the  most  part  L'zbegs,  with  a  mixture  of  Tadjiks, 
Hindus,  Afghans,  and  Jews,  The  town,  the 
Persian  Nezef,  was  one  of  the  places  of  residence 
of  Tamerlane, 

KARST,  TiiE,  A  limestone  plateau  in  the 
southern  part  of  Austria  around  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Trieste,  and  at  the  base  of  the  Istrian 
peninsula,  covering  portions  of  the  crownlands  of 
Carniola,  Istria,  and  Gorz  and  Gradisca.  Here 
are  shown  more  strikingly  than  anywhere  else  the 
peculiar  formations  which  are  common  to  many 
limestone  regions,  and  which  from  the  name  of 
this  district  have  been  called  Karst-phenomena. 
They  consist  in  the  hollowing  out  of  the  lime- 
stone plateau  into  deep  pits  and  fantastic  caves 
and  grottoes.  The  pits  vary  in  diameter  from  a 
few  feet  to  several  miles,  some  of  them  having 
forests  and  agricultural  lands  at  their  bottoms. 
The  plateau  itself  is  barren  and  very  sparsely 
watered,  and  the  streams  run  either  partly  or 
entirely  underground.  Among  the  numerous  grot- 
toes those  of  Adelsberg,  in  Carniola,  are  the  best 
known.  The  region  was  formerly  well  wooded, 
and  its  denudation  is  believed  to  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  Romans  and  the  Venetians, 

KARSTEN,  kiir'sten,  Her.m.\nx  (1S17— ),  A 
German  naturalist.  He  was  born  at  Strals<ind, 
and  studied  at  Rostock  and  Berlin,  devoting  him- 
self chieflj'  to  botany.  In  1843-47.  and  apain  in 
1.848-56,  he  was  occupied  with  journeys  through 
the  norihern  portion  of  South  America.  He  made 
a  jirofound  study  of  palms  and  of  the  flora  of 
the  L'nited  States  of  Colombia,  and  after  his  re- 
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turn  to  Berlin  published  Die  Vegetal ionsorganc 
der  I'almcii  (1847)  ;  t'lura  Columbia:  (1857-li'J)  ; 
and  Chemismus  dcr  l'llaii::enzi lie  (1870).  From 
]8(i8  to  1SV2  ho  was  professor  of  botany  at 
Vienna. 

KARSTEN,  Kahl  .Jon.\NX  IJEnxiiARD  (1782- 
1853).  A  Gerinau  niineraU)>;isl,  born  at  Butzow 
(Mecklpiiburg) .  lie  studied  hiw  at  Rostock,  but 
soon  applied  himself  to  medicine,  and  in  1801 
became  assistant  editor  of  Scheerer's  Journal 
dcr  Chcntie.  He  became  mining  councilor  in  the 
Jlinistry  of  the  Interior  at  ]?erlin  in  181!),  and 
the  beginnings  of  the  important  zinc  industry  of 
Silesia  are  to  be  traced  to  his  dlorts.  His  worUs 
include:  a  /Sj/*<em  dcr  Mclulhirgic  (8  vols.,  1831- 
32)  ;  Archiv  fiir  Bcrybtiu  und  Hiilteniicscit  (20 
vols.,  1818-31);  and  Arcliiv  fiir  Miiicralogic, 
Geognosie,  Bergbau  und  lliittcnkunde  (20  vols., 
182y-'54). 

KARTIKEYA,,  kar'ti-ka'ya-  The  Hindu 
god  of  war,  also  called  Skanda.  In  Sanskrit 
legends  and  Indian  mythology  his  birth  is  repre- 
sented as  marvelous,  and  without  the  direct 
intervention  of  a  woman.  The  seed  of  the  god 
Siva  fell  into  the  lire  and  was  cast  into  the 
Ganges.  8i.x  nymphs,  the  Krittikas  or  IMeaidcs 
(Skt.  Krtikus) ,  conceived  from  this  and  eaeli  bore 
a  son.  Their  progeny  was  afterwards  combined 
into  a  single  child  who  had  six  faces  to  receive 
nurture  from  each.  His  deeds  of  prowess  in 
battles  with  the  giants  were  great,  so  that  he 
became  the  leader  of  the  armies  of  the  gods.  He 
rides  upon  a  peacock.  Consult :  Dowson,  Hindu 
Mythology  (London,  1879):  Wilkins,  Bindu 
MythoJo'gy   (London,  1000). 

KARTOXJM,  kiir-toom'.  A  town  of  Sudan. 
See  KiiARTiii. 

KARTVE'LIANS.  A  name  used  by  some 
ethnographers  to  designate  the  Georgian  group 
of  peoples  of  the  Caucasus.  The  name  is  derived 
from  their  own  legends,  which  attribute  the 
origin  of  the  Georgians  to  one  Kartvcl,  'fourth  in 
descent  from  Xoali.'     See  Georgiaxs. 

KARUN,  k:i-ro(>n'.  A  river  of  Western  Per- 
sia^  rising  about  100  miles  west  of  Ispahan.  It 
flows  westward  through  theBakhtiyari  jlountains, 
then  southwest,  and  joins  the  Shat-el-Arab  (the 
combined  stream  of  the  Eujihrates  and  the  Ti- 
gris) at  Mohammerah  (Map:  Persia,  Co).  Since 
1888  the  river  has  been  open  to  foreign  navi- 
gation, and  there  is  a  line  of  English  steamers 
running  from  Jlohammerah  to  Ahwaz  (117 
miles).  At  the  latter  point  the  navigation  is 
interrupted  by  rapids  and  another  line  of  steam- 
ers ascends  to  Shuster,  the  ca])ital  of  the  Province 
of  Khuzistan.  It  is  the  only  navigable  river  of 
Persia,  and  an  important  trade  route  to  the  in- 
terior. 

KARWIN",  kar-ven'.  A  town  in  the  Crown- 
land  of  Silesia,  Austria,  65  miles  west-southwest 
of  Cracow.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive 
coal  and  coke  region.  Brewing  and  distilling  are 
carried  on.  Karwin  contains  a  fine  castle  of 
Count  Larisch.  Population,  in  1890,  7746;  in 
1900,  14.328. 

KAR'YOKINE'SIS,  or  Cartokinesis.  The 
changes  that  occur  in  the  nucleus  of  a  living  cell 
during  cell-division.     See  Cell    (in  animals). 

KASAN,  ka'zin.  A  government  of  Russia. 
See  Kazas. 


KASANLIK,  ki-zUn'lfek.  A  town  in  Eastern 
Iluiiiclia.     ;Sce  Kaza.nlik. 

KASBIN,  kiizben',  or  KASVIN.  A  town  of 
Persia,  in  tiie  District  of  Irak-Ajemi,  90  miles 
west-northwest  of  Tehtran  (Map:  Persia,  C  3). 
It  is  situated  on  an  extensive  plain  of  the  same 
name,  and  is  inclosed  by  walls.  It  has  exten- 
sive bazaars,  tanneries,  and  manufactures  cotton, 
silk,  and  velvet.  It  is  connected  by  roads  with 
Teheran  and  Eesht.  and  exports  large  (piantities 
of  raisins  to  Kussia.  Its  population,  now  esti- 
niiited  :>t  about  40,000,  was  much  larger  in  for- 
mer tinier. 

KASCHAU",  kil'shou  (Hung.  Kassa ) .  A  royal 
free  town  of  Hungary,  and  capital  of  the  County  of 
Abauj-Torna,  situated  on  the  Hernad,  170  miles 
by  rail  northeast  of  Budapest  (Map:  Hungary, 
G  2).  Its  picturesque  position  amid  vine-dad 
mountains,  anil  its  regular  streets,  tine  buildings, 
and  extended  suburbs,  make  it  one  of  the  most 
sightly  cities  of  Hungary.  Its  chief  attraction 
is  the  fine  Gothic  cathedral,  constructed  during 
the  fourteenth  century  from  designs  by  the 
French  architect  DTIcnnccourt.  Its  two  towers 
are  unfinished.  It  contains  a  splendid  ciinopy 
65  feet  high,  a  rich  late-Gothic  high  altar  pro- 
fusely adorneil  with  paintings  on  a  gold  back- 
groiuid,  and  portals  covered  with  statuary  in 
pure  Gothic.  The  cathedral  was  restored  during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Other 
interesting  churches  are:  Saint  Michael's,  dating 
from  the  thirtwnth  century:  the  Dominican 
church,  with  frescoes ;  and  the  new  Protestant 
church,  with  a  lofty  dome.  Among  other  note- 
worthy buildings  are  the  town  hall,  tlie  ad- 
ministration buildings  of  the  county,  the  epis- 
copal palace,  and  the  oldest  theatre  in  Hungaiy. 
The  educational  institutions  inchide  a  royal  law- 
school,  a  Catholic  higher  g^minasium,  a  seminary 
for  teachers  of  both  sexes,  an  Episcopal  seminarj', 
and  the  .district  museum,  containing  a  good  col- 
lection of  antiquities.  Kaschau  manufactures 
paper,  spirits,  furniture,  flour,  wooden  product.s. 
and  tobacco,  and  is  a  centre  in  the  trade  between 
Galicia  and  Hungary.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  bisho])ric.  Mineral  springs  abound  in 
the  vicinity.  The  town  was  colonized  by  Ger- 
mans, and  obtained  municipal  rights  as  early  as 
1241.  It  played  an  important  part  in  the  his- 
tory of  Eastern  Hungary,  and  was  in  1849  the 
scene  of  a  defeat  of  the  Himgarians  by  the  Aus- 
trians.  Pojiulation,  in  1890,  32,165;  in  1900, 
40.102;  mostly  Catholic  MagTi'ars. 

KASHAN,  kii'shjin.  The  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  the  same  name  in  Irak-Ajemi.  Persia, 
situated  on  the  route  between  Ispahan  and 
Teheran,  about  120  miles  south  of  the  latter 
(Map:  Persia,  D  4).  It  is  a  large  town,  eon- 
,  taining  a  great  mmiber  of  mosques,  batlis,  cara- 
vanserais, and  a  college.  Its  chief  manufactured 
products  :ire  silk  and  woolen  goods,  jewelry,  and 
faience.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  30.000. 
It  sufi'ered  greatly  from  an  earthquake  in  1895. 

KASHGAB,  kash'giir'.  The  former  capital  of 
tho  Chinese  dependency  of  East  Turkestan, 
situated  on  the  river  Rashgar,  in  latitude  39°  27' 
N.  and  longitude  76°  2'  E.,  about  100  miles 
northwest  of  Yiirkand  (Map:  Asia,  G  5).  It 
consists  of  the  old  town,  lying  on  an  elevation 
overlooking  the  river,  and  the  new  town,  lying 
about  211.  miles  south  of  the  former.  They  are 
both  surrounded  by  mud  walls  and  moats,  and 
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tlie  new  town  is  also  defended  by  a  citadel.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Chinese  quarter  in  the  new 
town,  dating  from  1S3S,  and  more  or  less  mod- 
ern in  appearance,  Kashgar  is  poorly  built,  and 
consists  largely  of  mud  huts.  It  contains  a  large 
number  of  native  schools,  and  manufactures 
gold  and  silver  articles,  cotton  and  woolen  goods, 
and  carpets.  The  rivalry  of  Yarkand  has  had  a 
detrimental  effect  on  the  commerce  of  Kashgar. 
The  chief  articles  of  commerce  are  textiles.  The 
civil  government  of  the  region  is  in  charge  of 
a  Chinese  official,  with  the  rank  of  Taotai,  who 
resides  in  the  old  town.  The  General  and  his 
troops  live  in  the  new  town.  A  Russian  consulate 
is  maintained  here.  The  population,  estimated 
at  60,000  to  70,000,  is  veiy  heterogeneous.  Kash- 
gar is  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  mentioned  as  early  as  B.C.  76.  It 
was  ruled  -successively  by  its  own  princes,  the 
Mongols,  and  the  Chinese.  During  the  Dungan 
revolt  of  the  Chinese  ilohammedans,  Kashgar, 
following  the  example  of  the  other  cities  of 
East  Turkestan,  rose  against  its  Chinese  rulers, 
and  became  in  1865  the  capital  of  the  State  or- 
ganized by  Yakub  Beg.  The  town  was  regained 
by  the  Chinese  in  1877.  Consult:  Younghusband. 
The  Heart  of  a  Continent  (New  York,  1896),  and 
Lansdell.  Chinese  Central  Asia  (2  vols.,  New 
Y'ork,  1894). 

KASHIU,  ka-she'oo.  A  province  of  Japan. 
See  Kai.a. 

KASHMIR,  kash-mer',  or  CASHMERE.  A 
native  State  of  India  under  British  control,  situ- 
ated in  the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  bounded  on  the  north  by  East  Turkes- 
tan, on  the  east  by  Tibet,  on  the  south  by  the 
Punjab,  and  on  the  west  bv  the  Punjab  and 
Dardistan.  British  India  (Map:  India,  C2).  The 
State  is  crossed  by  the  Western  Himalaya  and 
Karakoruiu  ranges,  running  with  their  numerous 
lateral  ranges  on  either  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  Indus,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
country.  The  valleys,  which  are  celebrated  in 
literature  for  their  scenery,  have  a  minimum  ele- 
vation of  5000  feet,  and  the  mountains  tower 
to  a  great  height,  passing  28,000  feet  in  Mount 
Godwin- Austen.  Tlie  climate  is  dry,  and  in  winter 
severe:  but  notwithstanding  this  and  the  high 
altitude,  the  soil,  when  irrigated,  yields  good  crops 
of  wheat  and  other  cereals,  while  fruit  is  abun- 
dant; the  mountain  slopes  afford  good  pasturage 
for  cattle  and  goats.  The  Kashmir  goat's  wool 
is  in  great  demand.  The  chief  manufactures 
are  shawls,  saddlery,  perfumes,  and  arms,  and 
there  is  an  extensive  transit  trade,  as  well  as 
large  exports  of  butter.  The  population  of  Kash- 
mir in  1900  was  2.543.952,  consisting  mainly  of 
Kashniirians,  with  a  number  of  ilongolians  in  the 
eastern  districts.    The  capital  is  Srinagar  (q.v.). 

Kashmir  was  an  independent  monarchy  until 
1586,  when  it  was  conquered  by  Akbar  and  an- 
nexed to  the  Mogul  Empire.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Afghans  in  1752,  and  annexed  bv  the  Sikhs 
in  1819.  In  1846  the  Sikh  ilaharaja,  Ghulab 
Singh,  placed  himself  under  British  protection, 
in  return  for  which  he  was  confirmed  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  coimtry. 

The  Kashmirians  (or  Kashmiris)  are  by  lan- 
guage of  Aryan  stock.  Physically  they  are  of 
the  white  race,  although  in  some  regions  much 
mixed  with  Mongolian  blood,  especially  in  the 
outlying  territories   of   Ladakh,   Baltistan,   etc., 


\\here  the  Baltis  speak  a  Tibetan  tongue  and 
the  Pakhpuluk  a  Turkish  dialect.  The  Baltis, 
Ladakhis,  etc.,  seem  to  be  a  smaller  and  less 
strongly  developed  race  than  the  Kashmirians 
proper,  who  have  a  large  admixture  of  Sikh 
blood.  The  inhabitants  are  largely  Moham- 
medans. The  Hindu  religionists  are  about  half 
as  numerous,  while  the  people  of  Ladakh  are 
mainly  Buddhists.  Kashmir  has  exerted  con- 
siderable cultural  influence  upon  Tibet,  and 
not  a  little  physical  influence  also.  Kashmiriau 
folk  literature  is  rich  in  tales  and  proverbs, 
many  of  which  have  been  published  in  Knowles, 
Dictionary  of  Kashmiri  Proverbs  and  payings 
(London,  1S85),  and  Folk-Tales  from  Kashmir 
(ib.,  1888).  Ethnological  and  anthropological 
information  of  value  will  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing works:  Bellew,  Kashmir  and  Kashyar  (Lon- 
don, 1875)  ;  Wakefield,  The  Happy  Valley: 
Sketches  of  Kashmir  and  the  Kashmiris  (ib., 
1879)  ;  Hellwald,  Centralasien  (2d  cd.,  Leipzig, 
1880).  An  older  work  by  Hiigel,  Kaschmir  und 
das  Reieh  der  Siek  (Stuttgart,  1840-48),  con- 
tains much  interesting  information. 

KASHMIRI,  kash-me're.  The  language  of 
the  Aryan  population  of  Ka.shmir,  in  Xorthem 
India.  It  is  descended  from  the  Middle  Indian 
vernaculars,  and  is  thus  ultimately  related  to 
the  Sanskrit,  although  many  Arabic  and  Per- 
sian words  have  been  imported  into  it.  The 
language  has  no  written  literature  of  native  ori- 
gin :  but  portions  of  the  Bible  have  been  trans- 
lated into  the  vernacular.  The  script  in  which 
it  is  written  is  generally  Persian;  but  the  older 
Sharada  alphabet,  derived  from  the  Devanagari, 
is  sometimes  used,  especially  by  the  Hindu  Kash- 
miris. For  further  information,  consult :  Wade, 
Grammar  of  the  Kashmiri  Language  (London, 
1888)  ;  Elmslie,  Kashmiri-English  and  English- 
Kashmiri  Vocabulary   (ib.,  1872). 

KASIKtTMTJKS,  kii'se-koo-mooks'.  One  of  the 
Lesghian  peoples  of  Central  Daghestan,  in  the 
Eastern  Caucasus.  They  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  Kumuks  to  the  north  of  them, 
who  are,  linguistically  at  least,  of  Turkish  stock. 
The  Kasikumuks  call  themselves  Lak ;  the  Avars 
term  them  Tumal.  Their  language  has  been 
studied  by  Von  L'slar  and  Schiefner.  An  account 
of  the  Kasikumuks  will  be  found  in  Erckcrt,  Der 
Kaukasus  und  seine  Viilker  (Leipzig,  1887). 

KASKASKIA,  k.as-kas'kl-a.  An  Algonquian 
tribe  of  the  Illinois  confederacy,  fonnerly  living 
upon  the  river  of  the  same  name  in  southern 
Illinois.  Although  of  considerable  importance 
at  the  first  occupation  of  the  country,  they  de- 
creased so  rapidly  that  before  the  organization 
of  the  Territory  they  had  been  reduced  to  a  mere 
handful.  In  1832  the  survivors,  with  the  Peoria, 
removed  to  Kansas,  where  in  1854  both  tribes- 
were  confederated  with  the  Wea  and  Piankishaw 
from  Indiana.  In  18C7  all  four  tribes  removed 
to  the  Quapaw  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  where 
the  whole  body  now  numbers  only  about  170, 
probably  not  one  of  whom  is  of  full  blood.  The 
name  is  said  to  signify  a  katydid. 

KASKASKIA.  A  river  of  Tllinnis.  rising  in 
the  east-central  part  of  the  State  (Map:  Illinois, 
C  5).  It  flows  southwest,  and  enters  the  Mis- 
sissippi at  Chester.  It  is  about  300  miles  long, 
and  navigable  to  Vandalia.   150  miles. 

KASKASKIA.  A  village  in  Randolph  Coun- 
ty,  111.,   on  the  Mississippi  River.     Population, 
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in  1900,  177  (Map:  Illinois,  B  C).  In  1G73 
Juliet  visited  the  Ka-skaskia  Indians,  then  living 
near  the  site  of  what  is  now  Utica,  111.,  and  in 
107;)  Marquette  established  a  mission  among 
them.  In  1700  both  mission  and  village  were 
moved  to  the  site  of  the  present  Kaskaskia.  It 
is  accordingly  the  oldest  permanent  settlement 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  English  gained 
])osscssion  of  it  by  treaty  in  1703.  and  in  1772 
made  Kaskaskia  the  capital  of  their  territory  in 
this  part  of  the  countrj-.  On  July  4,  1778, 
George  Rogers  Clark  (q.v.),  with  200  backwoods- 
men, captured  it  for  Virginia — an  event  which 
liad  much  to  do  with  the  cession  of  the  western 
territory  to  the  Unil-ed  States  in  1783.  For 
many  years  Kaskaskia  was  the  most  important 
settlement  in  the  'Illinois  Country,'  and  aft<?r 
the  organization  of  Illinois  in  1800  was  the 
Territorial  and  State  capital  until  1820.  since 
which  time  it  has  steadily  declined.  Originally  it 
was  three  miles  from  the  Mississippi ;  but  the 
river  gradually  encroached  and  united  with  the 
Okaw  in  1881,  thus  converting  the  greater  part 
of  the  old  site  into  an  island,  which  in  1890 
wholly  disappeared.  About  one-third  of  the 
old  town  site,  with  the  foundations  of  the  church 
and  the  8tate  House,  still  remains.  Consult: 
Ma.son,  "Kaskaskia  and  Its  Parish  Records."  in 
ilarjazine  of  American  History,  vol.  vi.  (Xew 
York,  1880),  and  an  article.  "Kaskaskia:  .\ 
Vanished  Capital,"  in  the  C'hautauquan,  vol. 
XXX.    (Meadville,  Pa.,  1900). 

KASR-EL-KEBIE,  kas'r  61  ke-ber'  (Sp.  Al- 
cazar Quirir).  A  town  of  Morocco,  on  the  Luc- 
eos,  23  miles  from  its  month,  at  El  Araish,  on 
the  Atlantic,  and  60  miles  south  of  Tangiers.  Its 
chief  edifice  is  an  ancient  mosque.  The  town  is 
the  centre  of  an  orange-growing  district,  and 
has  manufactures  of  wine.  Population,  about 
25.000.  King  Sebastian  of  Portugal  was  de- 
feated and  killed  here  in  a  battle  on  August 
4,   1578. 

KASSABA,  kas-sa1)a.  A  town  in  Asia  ^Nlinor. 
See  C.vssAn.v. 

KASSALA,  kfts-sala.  A  towTi  of  Xortliern 
Africa,  situated  at  the  southeastern  end  of  Egj'p- 
tian  Sudan,  near  the  Abyssinian  frontier  (Map: 
Africa,  H  3) .  Prior  ^x)  the  uprising  of  the  Mahdi 
it  belonged  to  Eg^'pt,  and  was  a  prosperous  town 
of  20.000  inhabitants.  It  was  almost  completely 
mincKl  by  the  Mahdists.  and  wa-s  taken  by  the 
Italians  in  1894.  In  accordance  with  the  Anglo- 
Italian  convention,  it  was  restored  to  Egypt  in 
1897.  Its  present  population  is  estimated  at 
10.000. 

KASSAPA,  kas'sS-pa,  KASYAPA,  ka'shya- 
pa.     See  MAnA-K.4STAPA. 

KASSEL,  Ivfts'scl.  A  city  of  Prussia.  See 
Cassi:!,. 

KASSIMOV,  kiisr'mAv.  Capital  of  a  district 
of  the  same  name  in  the  Government  of  Riazan, 
Russia,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oka 
(!Map:  Russia,  F  4).  It  contains  a  number  of 
manufacturing  establishments.  i)rincipally  tan- 
neries. It  was  formerlv  the  residence  of  a  Tatar 
khan.     Population,  in  1897,  13,.500. 

KAS'SITES.  An  Elamitish  people,  whose 
princes  for  477  years  ruled  over  Babylonia.  In 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions  they  are  called  Kash- 
^hu.  Delitzsch  regards  this  name  as  referring 
to  the  Cossaans     (Koo-ffoioi) ,  mentioned  by  Poly- 


bius  v.  44,  7;  Strabo  xi.  13,  G;  xvi.  1,  18;  Dio- 
dorus  xviii.  Ill;  and  Arrian,  Attub.,  vii.  15,  1 — 
a  warlike  people  living  in  the  Zagros  Mountain* 
near  the  borders  of  iJedia,  against  whom  Alex- 
ander fought.  Oppert  and  Lelimann  identify  the 
Kashsliu  with  the  Cissians  (Klaaioi),  mentioned 
by  .Eschylus  (Chorpli.  424,  I'crsw  17),  Herodo- 
tus, and  others.  The  fact  that  Sennacherib 
found  the  Kashnhu  in  the  same  region  where  the 
Cossirans  were  in  the  days  of  Alexander  (An- 
nals, i.  G3-ii.  7)  favors  the  first  view.  But  Leh- 
mann  thinks  that  this  is  only  an  instance  of  the 
constantly  occurring  extension  of  a  territorial 
name.  As  the  Kassite  kings  seem  to  have  looked 
upon  Karduniash,  a  district  near  the  Persian 
Gulf,  as  in  some  sense  their  home,  the  opinion 
that  would  connect  them  with  Southern  Elam 
is  perhaps  more  plausible.  The  Kassites  ap- 
parently invaded  Babylonia  from  Karduniash 
about  B.C.  1717.  Gandish  (u.c.  1717-01)  was 
the  first  King.  According  to  a  Babylonian  list 
of  kings,  he  was  followed  bv  Agumishi  (B.C. 
1701-1G79),  Bibiyashi  (li.c.  "  1079-57) ,  Dushi 
(B.C.  1G57-49),  Adumetash  (B.C.  1649-?),  and 
Tashzigurumash.  If  the  last  of  these  is  identi- 
cal with  Tashshigurun.a.sh,  the  father  of  Agum- 
kakrinii,  as  is  probable,  this  great  king  reigned 
about  B.C.  1611-1571.  An  inscription  of  Agum- 
kakrimi  shows  that  he  ruled  over  a  wide  terri- 
tory, including,  besides  Susiana  and  Babylonia, 
Mesopotamia  (Padan),  Kurdistan,  and  the  land 
bordering  on  Media  (Alvas  and  Guti).  During 
his  time  sta.tues  of  Marduk  and  Zarpanit  were 
recovered  that  had  been  carried  away  by  the 
people  of  Chani  probably  in  the  time  of  the  Sec- 
ond Babylonian  Dynasty.  He  also  built  temples. 
There  is  a  break  in  the  list  of  kings  after  Tash- 
zigurumash, after  which  the  names  of  ten  kings 
are  given.  But  from  the  summary  at  the  bot- 
tom we  know  that  there  were  thirty-six  kings 
of  this  dynasty,  leigning  57G  years  and  9  months. 
Contract  tablets,  royal  inscriptions,  and  the  so- 
called  S^Tichronistic  History  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia  give  us  the  names  of  a  number  of  the 
missing  kings,  and  by  reference  to  their  contem- 
poraries in  Assyria  and  in  Eg\-pt  it  is  possible 
to  fix  the  dates  of  some  of  these  approximately. 
Thus  Adadmushishir  may  have  been  the  eleventh 
king  (c.1511-1491  B.C.),  and  his  successors  Ku- 
dur  Turgu  (c. 1491-70  B.C.)  and  Sliagarakti  Bur- 
riash  (C.1476-.58  B.C.).  Karaindash  (c.1458-40 
B.C.)  made  a  treaty  with  Asshurbilnishishi  of 
Assyria,  according  to  an  account  of  the  relations 
between  the  two  kingdoms  drawn  up  for  political 
purposes  in  the  reign  of  Adadnirari  III.  (B.C.  811- 
783).  Four  of  his  letters  are  among  the  Amarna 
tablets.  His  son  was  Kada.shman  IJil  (c.I440-23 
B.C.).  who  corresponded  with  Amenophis  III.  (B.C. 
143701).  Burnaburiash  I.  (c.142.3-05  B.C.) 
fought  with  PuzTir  Asshur  of  Assyria,  and  his 
son,  Kurigalzu  I.  (c.1405-1305  B.C.),  is  men- 
tioned as  the  father  of  Burnaburiash  II.  (B.C. 
1300-05).  who  had  relations  with  Amenophis 
IV.  of  Egypt  (B.C.  1401-1389),  as  four  letters 
in  the  Amarna  Collection  show.  Karachardash 
(B.C.  1365-45)  married  a  daughter  of  the  As- 
svrian  King  .^sshundiallit,  and  their  son  Ka- 
dasbmancharbi  I.  (B.C.  1345-39)  made  a  suc- 
cessful campaign  against  the  Sutu.  but  was 
killed  by  Xazibugash,  who  sought  to  usurp  the 
throne.  He  was  put  to  death,  however,  by 
Asshuruballit,  and  the  old  line  was  reestab- 
lished  by   the   accession   of   Kurigalzu   II.    (B.O. 
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1338-1283).  Kurigalzu  invaded  Elam  and  cap- 
tured the  city  of  Susa;  he  also  defeated  Bil- 
nirari  of  Assyria.  This  war  witli  Assyria  was 
continued  by  Xaziniarultash  (B.C.  1283-57),  who 
was  defeated  by  Adadnirari  I.  Kadashman 
Turgu  (B.C.  12.57-40)  was  followed  by  Kadash- 
man Buriash  (b.c.  1240-38),  who  fought  with 
Shalmaneser  I.  of  Assyria.  After  the  reigns  of 
Kudur  Bil  (li.c.  1238-32),  Shagarakti  Shuriash 
(B.C.  1232-19),  and  Bibiyashu  (B.C.  1219-10), 
an  Assyrian  invasion  led  by  Tukulti  Xinip 
(c. 1210-05  B.C.)  seems  to  have  reduced  the  Baby- 
lonian kings  Bilshumiddin  (B.C.  1210-09).  Ka- 
da.shman  Charbi  II.  (n.c.  1209-07),  and  Adad- 
shuniiddin  (B.C.  1207-02)  to  vassalage.  But 
after  several  years  of  subjection  the  Babylonians 
made  themselves  independent,  and  placed  Adad- 
shumuzur  on  the  throne.  He  reigned  for  tliirty 
years  (B.C.  1202-1172),  and  gained  some  suc- 
cesses against  Assyria.  The  reign  of  Mill  Shichu 
(B.C.  1172-56)  was  also  marked  by  victories  over 
the  Assyrian  King  Xinipapalishara  (B.C.  1175- 
55)  ;  and  his  successor,  Mardukapaliddin  I.  (B.C. 
1156-43).  maintained  his  power.  But  Zamania- 
shumiddin  (B.C.  1143-40)  and  his  successor.  Bil- 
shumiddin (B.C.  1140-39),  could  not  defend  the 
land,  which  would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Assyria  had  not  a  powerful  Chaldean  invader, 
Nebuchadnezzar  I.,  taken  possession  of  the 
throne.  This  king  styles  himself  'Conqueror  of 
Kassites' ;  but  this  is  not  likely  to  imply  a  con- 
quest of  Elam,  which  had  long  since  ceased  to  be 
governed  b.v  the  Kassite  Dynasty  in  Babylon. 
Consult:  Delitzsch,  Die  l^prache  der  Kossaer 
(Leipzig,  1884)  ;  Oppert,  in  Zcitschrift  fiir  As- 
syriologie  (1888,  p.  421  sqq. ;  1890,  p.  106  sqq.)  ; 
Lehmann,  ib.  (1892,  p.  328  sqq.);  id.,  Zwei 
Hauptproblcme  'ler  all  orient  aJiachen  Chrono- 
logic (Leipzig,  1898)  :  Tiele,  Bahyloniarh-assy- 
ri'sche  Geschichte  (Gotha,  1886)  ;  Winckler, 
deschichte  Bahijloniens  and  Assyriens  (Leipzig, 
1892)  ;  id.,  Alt  orient  alische  Forschnngen  (Leip- 
zig, 1892  sqq.)  ;  Hilprecht,  Old  Babylonian  In- 
scriptions, i.  (Philadelphia.  1893)  :  Rogers,  A 
History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  (Xew  York, 
1900)  ;'  Hiising^  "Elamische  Studien,"  in  J/((- 
teilunqen  der  Y  orderasiatischen  Gesellschaft 
(Berlin,  1898). 

KAS'SON,  .Jonx  Adam  (1822  —  ).  An  Ameri- 
can diplomat,  born  at  Charlotte,  Vt.,  of  Scotch- 
Irish  ancestry.  He  graduated  at  the  L'niversity 
of  Vermont  in  1842,  taught  school  for  a  year  in 
Virginia,  and  then  read  law  in  the  office  of 
Emory  \^'asllburn  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  w'here  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  practiced  for  some 
years.  Removing  to  the  West,  he  settled  in  1857 
in  Iowa,  where  he  entered  politics,  and  in  1860, 
as  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Committee, 
managed  the  Lincoln  campaign.  In  recognition 
of  his  services  Lincoln  appointed  him  First  As- 
sistant Postmaster-Cieneral.  In  1863  he  was  sent 
as  United  .States  Commissioner  to  the  first  Inter- 
national Postal  Congress  at  Paris.  From  1863 
to  1867  he  was  a  Republican  member  of  Con- 
gress from  Iowa,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  again 
sent  to  Europe  as  a  special  commissioner,  where 
he  concluded  postal  treaties  with  six  different 
nations.  From  1868  to  1873  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Iowa  State  Legislature,  and  from  1873 
to  1877  again  sat  in  Congress,  leaving  his  seat 
in  the  latter  year  to  accept  the  post  of  ^Minister 
to  Austria-Hungary,  tendered  him  by  President 
Hayes.     He  returned  to  America  in   1881,   was 


again  sent  to  Congress,  was  reelected  in  1883^ 
and  before  his  term  was  completed  was  named 
by  President  Arthur,  in  1884,  ilinister  to  Ger- 
many, where,  before  his  recall  by  President  Cleve- 
land in  1885,  he  served  also  as  the  United  States- 
representative  at  the  International  Congo  Con- 
ference at  Berlin.  In  1887  he  wa.s  president  of 
the  International  Constitutional  Centennial  Com- 
mission at  Philadelphia,  and  in  1889  was  chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Commission  to  the 
International  Samoan  Conference  at  Berlin.  His 
diplomatic  experience  and  his  knowledge  of  tariff 
problems,  in  which  he  had  taken  particular  in- 
terest during  his  Congressional  career,  led  in 
1897  to  his  appointment  as  commissioner  pleni- 
potentiary to  negotiate  reciprocity  treaties  with 
foreign  powers  iinder  the  provisions  of  the  Ding- 
ley  Act.  In  1898  he  was  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can-Canadian -loint  High  Commission.  In  addi- 
tion to  numerous  essays  and  speeches,  he  pub- 
lished "A  History  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,"' 
in  the  North  American.  Remeip  (1881),  and  a 
History  of  the  Formation  of  the  United  States 
Constitution    (1889). 

KASTAMUNI,  kas'ta-moo'ne.  The  capitall 
of  a  vilayet  of  the  same  name  in  Asiatic  Turkey^ 
in  the  northern  part  of  Asia  Minor.  36  miles  from 
the  Black  Sea,  250  miles  east  of  Constantinople- 
(Map:  Turkey  in  Asia.  E  2).  On  a  rocky  hill 
outside  the  town  stands  an  old  castle,  and  in 
the  to\vn  are  a  large  number  of  mosques,  two 
Christian  churches,  several  monasteries,  and' 
some  industrial  establishments  manufacturing 
cotton  and  leather  goods.  In  the  vicinity  are- 
copper  deposits,  and  Kastamuni  was  once  fa- 
mous for  its  copper  ware.  The  population  is 
estimated  at  about  16.000 — Turks,  Greeks,  and' 
Armenians. 

KASTNER,  kest'ner,  Abraham  GotthelF' 
( 1719-1800) .  A  German  mathematician  and  poet, 
born  at  Leipzig.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  law,  and  afterivards  to  philosophy,  physics, 
and  mathematics.  In  1739  he  Ijegan  teaching 
mathematics,  philosophy,  and  logic  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipzig,  and  in  1746  was  made  profes- 
sor. In  1756  he  was  called  to  Ciiittingen  as' 
professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  geometry. 
His  chief  mathematical  works  are :  .1  nfanasgriinde 
der  JIathcmatik  (4  vols.,  17.58-69;  6th  cd.  1800)  ;, 
Vorlesungen-  iiber  Mathenuitik  undl'hysik  ( 1768)  ; 
Astronomische  Abliandlunqen  (2  vols..  1772-74)  ; 
deschichte  der  Mathematik  (4  vols..  1796-1800). 
He  is  best  known  for  his  flinngedichtc  (1781), 
a  collection  of  witty  and  caustic  epigrams. 

KASTNER,  kiist'ner,  .JoilAXX  Georo  (1810- 
67 ) .  A  (Jcrnian  composer  and  musical  theorist. 
He  was  born  at  Strassburg,  and  studied  under 
Maurer  and  Romer.  He  composed  four  operas, 
a  list  a  V  Wasa-  (1832)  ;  Der  Tod  Oscars  (1833)  ; 
Der  .S'fliY/.^ciie  (1834)  :  and  Die  Konigin  der  Sar- 
mntcn  (1S35)  :  and  then  went  to  Paris  to  con- 
tinue his  studies  under  Berton  and  Reicha.  Tliere 
Ka.stner  undertook  recondite  researches,  published 
treatises  on  instrumentation,  vocalization,  etc., 
composed  operas,  and  became  famous  as  a  teacher. 
He  was  founder  and  vice-president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation des  Artistes-musiciens.  the  recipient  of 
many  honors,  and  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  Many  of  his  text-books  were  approved 
by  the  Academy,  and  used  in  the  Conserva- 
tory, among  them  his  treatise  on  instrumenta- 
tion   (1837),   which  remained  the   standard  till 
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tlie  appearance  of  Berlioz's  monumental  work 
some  thirty  years  later.  Perhaps  his  most  orig- 
inal work  was  the  Lnixsimrtilions,  a  scries  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  symphony  cantatas,  whose 
various  subjects  are  descrihcd  and  analyzed  in 
accompanying  essays.  The  sulidivisions  of  this 
were:  Lcs  da)u<ics  dcs  marts  (1852)  ;  La  harpe 
d'Eole  et  la  musiqtie  cosmiqite  (1856)  ;  Lcs  voix 
de  Paris,  and  its  sequel,  Les  oris  de  Paris  ( 1857 )  ; 
Les  Sirrnes  (1858);  and  Punhniologic  mtisicalc 
de  la  laitgue  franf;uise  (1802).  In  addition  to 
the  operas  already  mentioned  he  eunii)osed: 
H<futrice  (1839);  La  masclicra  (1841);  and  the 
biblical  opera  Le  dernier  roi  de  Jiida  (concert 
performance,  1844),  which  is  considered  his  mas- 
tei-picce;  and  much  instrumental  nmsic.  Con- 
sult: Fetis,  Biographic  uitivcrselle  dcs  musicicns, 
et  hihliufirnphiv  (jenerale  dc  la  musi(juc  (Brus- 
sels, 18.37-81);  lAidwij;,  Juhunn  (Icorg  Kafilner, 
ein  elsiissischer  Tomlichter,  Throrctiker  tiiid  Mu- 
sikforscher  {'i  vols.,  Leipzig,  188(5). 

KASTRO,  ka'strd.  Capital  of  the  Turkish 
island  cif  -Mylilcne  (q.v.)  in  the  .Egean  Sea.  It  is 
the  scat  of  a  metropolitan  of  the  Greek  Church, 
has  14  mosques,  seven  churches,  and  a  castle 
built  in  1373  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  acropolis. 
In  IS'J'J  there  entered  and  cleared  from  tlic  har- 
bor of  Kastro  ll!13  steamships  witli  a  tonnage 
(metric)  of  700. 1(57,  and  3300  sailing  vessels 
with  a  tonnage  of  28,148.  Of  the  ship])ing  over 
one-third  is  Turkish,  nearly  one-fourth  (Jreek, 
one-fourth  Russian.     Population,  in  IS'.tti,  53.000. 

KASVIN,  lii'iz-ven'.  A  to«-n  of  Persia.  See 
Ka.siux. 

KATAE'OLISM  (from  Gk.  KarafioXri,  lata- 
h(de,  a  tlu'owing  down,  from  KarajidWui'.  I.atahal- 
hin.  to  throw  down,  from  /card,  lata,  down  + 
,fiiXKeiv,  ballein,  to  throw).  The  chemical  changes 
that  occur  within  an  organism  and  result  in 
the  formation  of  simpler  products  through  the 
decomposition  of  more  complex  ones.  It  is  other- 
wise known  as  destructive  metabolism.  See 
MloTAnoi.isii. 

KATAHDIN,  kft-tU'din,  or  KTAADN.  The 
highest  mountain  in  Maine,  5200  feet  above  the 
sea  (Map:  ilaine,  F  4).  It  is  in  Piscataquis 
County,  near  the  centre  of  the  State,  in  a  dense 
wilderness  and  dilhcult  of  access.  Mount  Ka- 
tahdin  is  of  granite,  which  is  exposed  in  large 
abrupt  walls  on  the  slopes.  The  summit  is  bare 
and  covered  with  lichens,  and  from  it  a  grand 
view  may  be  obtained  of  the  wild  and  rough  coun- 
trj'  around  it. 

KATA-KANA,  kii't.^  kji'm'u  See  J.vpaxese 
LANCiiAcr.. 

KATAKI-UCHI,  kii'ta-k*  oTx'ch*  (Japanese, 
enemy-killing).  A  form  of  vendetta  practiced 
during  many  centuries  in  .Japan.  It  was  popular- 
ly thought  proper  to  slay  an  enemy  who  had 
murdered  one's  father  or  lord.  Though  pro- 
hibited by  the  Government,  it  was  imperatively 
prescribed  by  custom.  To  fail  in  the  duty  of 
taking  vengeance  involved  swial  ostracism,  while 
on  the  other  hand  its  performance  brought  capi- 
tal punishment  of  the  avenger.  This  subject  is 
the  basis  of  hundreds  of  popular  stories  and 
famous  novels,  the  greatest  of  many  historic 
illustrations  of  the  custom  being  that  of  the 
'Forty-seven  Ronins.'  which  is  a  standard  repre- 
sentation in  the  .Tapanese  theatres.  In  recent 
years  the  newer  school  of  native  moralists  has  at- 


tacked the  code  of  ethics  under  which  kataki- 
uclii  was  possible.  L  nder  the  modern  laws  it 
exists  no  lojiger.  Consult  the  voluminous  litera- 
ture of  the  subject,  both  native  and  European; 
in  Japanese,  tlie  l-ro-ha  Bunko,  and  its  seejuel, 
the  Yuki  .\o  Akcbono;  Mitford,  Talcs  of  Old 
Japan  (2d  ed.,  London,  1874)  ;  Dickens,  Chiu- 
sliingura,  or  the  Loyal  League  (New  York,  1870). 

KATE,  Ja.n-  Jacob  Lodewijk  ten  (181!)Sn). 
A  Dutch  poet,  born  at  The  Hague.  He  studied 
theology  at  L  trecht,  where  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  van  den  liergh  the  Klder,  and  of  the 
lexicographer,  Winkler  Prins,  and  where  he  wrote 
nuieh  poetry.  Witli  Prins  in  1842  and  1843  he 
wrote  the  satiric  periodical  liruga,  which  was 
entirely  composed  in  verse,  of  which  he  had  a 
wonderful  command,  being  a  ready  and  lluent 
improvisator.  Ten  Kate  entered  the  ministry 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  from  1800  was 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Amsterdam.  Besides  some 
sketches  of  travel  and  some  purely  theological 
works,  he  wrote  translations  from  IIel)rew; 
Psalms  (1872),  and  several  of  the  minor  pnqih- 
ets;  from  Luther's  hymns,  Chamisso's  poetry,  and 
from  Schiller  and  (ioethe;  from  Tegncr  and 
Charles  X\\  ;  from  .Vndersen  and  Oehlenschliiger  ; 
Hugo's  lyrics;  Tasso's  Gerusalemme  (1850)  and 
Dante's  Inferno  (1876)  ;  and  Byron's  Giaour  and 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  His  original  poems,  popu- 
lar at  home  and  frcquentlytranslated  into  French 
and  German,  are  mostly  of  theological  tenor. 
The  best  known  are:  De  l^cheiiping  (1800),  De 
Planeten  (180!)),  De  Jaargetijden  (1871),  and 
Pulmbladcn  en  dirhlhloenien  (1884).  His  col- 
lected works  appeared  at  Leyden    (1890-01). 

KA'TER,  Hexry  (1777-1835).  An  English 
scientist  who  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
mechanics  and  the  exact  sciences.  He  was  born 
in  Bristol,  and  died  in  London.  At  his  father's 
desire  he  began  the  study  of  the  law,  but  in  1794 
he  relinquished  his  legal  studies  and  obtained  a 
commission  in  the  Twelfth  Regiment  of  foot, 
then  stationed  in  India.  During  the  following 
year  he  was  engaged  under  Colonel  Lambton,  in 
the  survey  of  India,  aiul  on  his  return  in  1808, 
became  a  student  in  the  senior  department  of  the 
Royal  Military  Ctdlegc  at  Sandhurst,  and  was 
shortly  afterwards  promoted  to  a  company  in  the 
Si.xty-second  Regiment.  His  contributions  to 
science  are  chietly  to  be  found  in  the  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions,  the  most  important  of  these 
memoirs  being  those  relating  to  his  determination 
of  the  length  of  the  seconds  pen<lulum  at  the 
latitude  of  London,  and  those  which  describe  his 
'floating  collimator,'  an  instrument  for  aiding 
the  determinatiim  of  the  horizontal  or  zenith 
points.  For  tlie  invention  of  this  instrument  he 
received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Astnmomi- 
cal  Society.  The  reversible  pendulum  (q.v.)  which 
he  devised  (1818)  enables  the  physicist  to  deter- 
mine the  length  of  the  simple  pendulum  at  any 
point  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  in  a  modified 
form  is  still  in  use.  In  1821-23  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  Arago,  Mathieu,  and  Colby  in  making 
observations  to  determine  the  differences  of  longi- 
tude between  the  Greenwich  and  Paris  observa- 
tories. His  memoirs  on  the  verification  and  com- 
parison of  the  standards  of  weights  and  measures 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  induced  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  to  employ  him  to  construct  stand- 
ards for  the  weights  and  measures  of  that  coun- 
try, and  idr  these  labors  he  received  the  Order  of 
Saint  Anne  and  a  diamond  snuff-box.    His  many 
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scientific  papers  will  be  found  in  the  Philosophi- 
cal TruHsactioiis,  Astroiiomischc  Xachriclitcn, 
Astronomical  Society  Monthly,  and  Astronomical 
Society  ilemoirs. 

KATHERINE.  In  Shakespeare's  Taming  of 
the  ithrtu-,  the  spirited  daughter  of  Baptista, 
whose  subduing  by  her  husband,  Petruehio,  gives 
the  comedy  its  title. 

KATHIAWAK,  kil'te-a-wiir'.  A  peninsula  on 
the  west  coast  of  India,  projecting  into  the 
Arabian  Sea,  having  the  Gulf  of  Cuteh  on  the 
nortliwest  and  the  Gulf  of  Caniba}'  on  the  south- 
east (Map:  India,  1>  4).  It  is  included  in  Guja- 
rat, Presidency  of  Bombay,  and  is  also  known  as 
the  Peninsula  of  Gujarat.  Politically,  the  region 
is  divided  among  187  native  chiefs  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  Government.  Area,  about 
21,000  square  miles.  Population,  in  1891,  2,732,- 
400;  in  1901,  2,327,500.  Among  the  towns  are 
Rajkot,  Xavanagar,  Junagarh,  and  Somnath.  The 
Portuguese  port  of  Diu  is  on  a  small  island  off 
the  south  coast. 

KATHLEEN  MAVOURNEEN,  kath'len 
ma-vnur'nen.  A  ballad  by  L(juisc  M.  Crawford, 
for  which  Fred.  W".  X.  Crouch  wrote  the  music. 

KATIB  TCHELEBI,  ka-teb'  cha-la'be.  See 
Ha.jji  Khalifah. 

KATIPO,  kii'te-pO.  A  name  of  Xew  Zealand 
(Maori)  origin  for  any  one  of  the  spiders  of  the 
genus  Latrodectus.  These  spiders  are  widely  dis- 
tributed, representatives  being  found  in  nearlj'  all 
tropical  and  temperate  countries,  and  their  bite  is 
e.xccssivcly  poisonous.    See  Spider. 

KATIPUNAN  (ka'te-poTJ-niin')  SOCIETY. 
A  Filipino  secret  society  organized  originally  to 
oppose  Spanish  supremacy  in  the  archipelago. 
The  revolution  in  Luzon  and  the  other  islands 
after  the  fall  of  Malolos  in  1890  adopted  the 
guerrilla  form  of  warfare.  \^'lien  the  Filipino 
Congress  adjourned  it  decreed  that  the  supreme 
council  of  the  Katipunan  Society  should  assume 
control.  Aguinaldo  pripclaimcd  that  every  male 
Filipino  in  every  hamlet  and  barrio  should  be 
subject  to  its  regulations.  The  organization  is 
purely  military.  Wlicrever  one  hundred  men  can 
be  assembled  there  is  to  be  a  "superior  chief.'  with 
rank  of  colonel.  Under  him  are  principal  chiefs, 
partial  chiefs,  captains(Cabezas) ,  and  men.  Each 
rank  knows  only  those  below  it.  The  duties  of 
the  men  are  fivefold,  namely,  to  obey  orders,  to 
contribute  provisions  and  clothing,  to  act  as 
spies  against  all  suspected  persons,  to  be  ready 
to  sacrifice  property,  family,  or  life  for  the  so- 
ciety, and  to  take  the  field  as  guerrillas  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  Each  signs  an  oath  in  his  own 
Idood,  swearing  under  most  revolting  penalties  to 
serve  the  society.  All  other  oaths  are  absolved 
by  this,  and  the  native  leads  a  life  of  fear,  not 
knowing  when  the  knife  may  end  his  career.  The 
reckless  daring  of  the  Filipino  is  largely  due  to 
the  terror  inspired  by  this  organization. 

KATKOFF,  kat-kAf,  Mikhail  Nikiforo- 
viTCii  (1820-87).  A  Russian  publicist  of  inter- 
national reputation.  He  studied  at  Moscow,  at 
Kiinigsberg.  and  at  Berlin,  where  he  was  particu- 
larly attracted  by  Schelling.  In  1840  he  published 
a  valuable  essay  On  Russian  Popular  .S'onr/.s.  ex- 
pressing views  of  an  ardent  liberal  and  adherent 
of  the  party  of  Westerners.  For  his  dissertation 
On  the  Elements  and  Forms  nf  the  ftlaro-Russian 
Tonfive  (184.'i)  he  was  appointed  adjunct  in  phi- 
losophy at  Moscow,  which  position  he  held  until 
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1849,  when  lectures  on  philosophj'  were  intrusted 
to  professors  of  theologj'.  In  ISbl  he  was  official- 
ly appointed  editor  of  the  Moscow  Oazclte,  which 
he  leased  in  18G3.  The  disorders  among  the 
peasants  and  university  students  in  1801-02,  and 
especially  the  Polish  revolution  of  18U3,  gave 
Katkotf  tlie  chance  of  his  life:  he  accused  the 
'nihilists'  and  Herzen  and  Bakunin  (qq.v. )  as  the 
real  originators  of  all  tlie  trouble,  and  from  a 
liberal  turned  into  a  reactionary  advocate  of  abso- 
lutism and  extreme:  nationalism  (Slavophilism). 
His  paper  became  an  exponent  rather  than  a 
leader  of  public  opinion,  harshly  criticising  the 
Government  for  half-hearted  measures  in  suppress- 
ing treason  which  he  saw  everywhere.  Until  his 
death  he  wielded  an  enormous  influence  on  Rus- 
sian politics,  being  the  personal  adviser  of  Alex- 
ander III. 

KATMANDU'.     See  Khatmandu. 

KATONA,  kr/to-no,  J6ZSEF  (1792-1S30).  An 
Hungarian  dramatist,  born  at  Kecskemet.  His 
earlier  etlorts  suflered  from  a  too  close  depend- 
ence upon  German  models,  but  in  his  masterpiece. 
Bank  Ban,  he  was  distinctly  national  and  orig- 
inal. He  wrote  the  play  in  1815,  but  it  was  not 
performed  until  six  years  afterwards,  in  Buda- 
pest. His  poems,  essays,  and  other  works  w-ere 
collected  in  three  volumes  fiftj'  years  after  his 
death. 

KATRINE,  kat'rin,  LocTi.  A  lake  in  Perth- 
shire, Scotland,  famous  for  its  beautiful  scenery, 
which  has  been  immortalized  by  Scott  and  Words- 
worth (Map:  Scotland,  D  3) .  It  is  of  serpentine 
form,  eight  miles  long,  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
in  average  width.  Ben  Venue  (2393  feet),  Ben 
A'an,  and  tlie  Trossachs  are  on  its  banks.  There 
are  several  islets,  one  of  which,  Ellen's  Isle,  is 
the  central  scene  of  action  of  Scott's  Lady  nf  the 
Lake.  Steamers  ply  on  its  waters,  and  it  is  an- 
nually visited  by  large  numbers  of  tourists.  Loch 
Katrine  is  the  main  source  of  Glasgow's  water- 
supply,  the  water  being  conducted  by  a  tunnel 
and  aqueducts  for  a  distance  of  25  miles. 

KATSENA,  kat's6-na.  A  to^vn  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  tlie  Niger  Territories,  Central  Africa, 
about  100  miles  southeast  of  Wurno  (Map: 
Africa,  E  3).  It  was  formerly  an  important  town 
and  capital  of  the  province  of  tlie  same  name.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  but  its  buildings 
are  mostly  in  ruins.  It  began  to  decline  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  seven  years'  siege  by  the  Fulahs  in  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  from  which 
it  never  recovered.  Its  population,  once  said  to 
number  100,000,  is  now-  estimated  at  7500. 

KATSU  AWA,  klit'sn  il'wa  (c.l820-0n).  A 
Japanese  statesman,  born  at  Shidzuoka,  in 
Suruga  province.  A  diligent  student  in  j-outh.  he 
made  himself  familiar  with  the  literature  of 
China,  Japan,  and  Holland.  He  commanded  a 
company  of  soldiers  m  the  army  set  to  guard  the 
country  at  the  time  of  Perry's  landing  in  1854. 
In  ilay.  1855,  he  was  sent  with  others  to 
Nagasaki  to  learn  from  the  Dutch  how  to  manage 
steam  vessels.  He  made  such  progress  that  in 
1861'  he  navigated  the  first  .Tapanese  steamship 
across  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  was  active  in  hav- 
ing built  the  first  native  man-of-war  on  foreign 
models.  He  advised  against  the  Yedo  Govern- 
ment's attempting  to  chastise  the  Choshiu  clan, 
in  which  disastrous  campaign  tlie  prestige  of  the 
Tokugawa  family  was  irretrievably  ruined.  In 
tlie  civil  war  of  18G8  his  friendship  with  Saigo 
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(q.v.)  probably  saved  Yedo  from  being  burned. 
His  life  was  several  times  attempted  by  assas- 
sins. He  retired  to  Sliidziuika  witli  his  master, 
the  Shogun  Keiki  (q.v.),  Imt  lie  was  later  ealled 
by  the  ilikadu  to  Tokio  to  beeonie  Minister  of  the 
Navy  Deijarlmeut.  In  IS74  he  opposed  the  proj- 
ect of  war  with  Korea,  and,  resigning  his  olliee, 
gave  himself  to  study,  lie  sent  many  young  men 
as  students  to  the  United  States,  among  them  his 
own  son  to  the  Naval  Aeadeniy  at  Anna])olis.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  the  modern  .Japanese  navy. 

KATSUO,  kiit'soo-ti.  In  Japan,  any  of  various 
tunnies,  varying  from  one  to  fgur  feel  in  length, 
which  are  among  tlu'  sea-fish  most  e.xtensivelj- 
taken.  The  principal  lishing  is  in  Shikoka.  The 
dried  iish  of  .Japan  are  mainly  of  this  kind,  and 
take  the  name  •katsuobushi,'  amounting  in  quan- 
tity to  aliout  .5,000,000  eaties  annually. 

KATTE,  kat'tc,  Ha.ns  Hkkman.n  von  (1704- 
30).  A  friend  of  Frederick  the  Great  while  he 
was  Crown  Trinee.  He  became  known  for  his 
refusal  to  obey  the  King's  order  that  he  should 
iuive  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  young  Crown 
Prince,  who  was  ardently  attached  to  him.  and 
in  whose  plans  to  eseajie  he  took  a  i)romineut 
part.  15ut  the  i)lot  was  discovered,  and  Katte 
was  executed  by  the  King's  orders. 

KATTE,  Walteh  (18:i0— ).  An  American 
civil  engineer.  He  was  born  and  eihuated  in 
England,  and  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in 
18.')0.  In  185"  he  was  resident  engineer  of  the 
State  canals  of  Pennsylvania,  and  from  that  time 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  held  respon- 
sible jjositions  as  an  engineer  of  various  rail- 
roads. During  1801-ti2  he  was  in  the  service  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  military  railway  en- 
gineering, and  then  acce|)led  jiositions  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Pennsylvania  and  Nortlicrn  Central 
railroads.  During  lsi;.">-7.'i.  while  connected  with 
the  Keystone  Bridge  Company  of  Pittsburg,  he 
superintended  the  building  of  the  Saint  Louis 
steel  arch  bridge,  and  was  afterwards  chief  engi- 
neer of  several  railroads,  including  the  Manhat- 
tan KIcvatcjl  in  New  York  City,  and  the  New 
York  Central  system. 

KATTEGAT.  Another  spelling  for  the  name 
of  a  strait  between  Denmark  and  Sweden.  See 
CArrEtiAi'. 

KAT'TIMUN'DOO,  or  CATTIMUWDOO 
(East  Indian  name).  A  substance  whicli  resem- 
bles gutta-percha,  derived  from  the  milky  juice  of 
Euphorbia  trigona,  an  East  Indian  plant.  It  is 
obtained  either  as  a  natural  gum.  which  has  oozed 
through  the  bark,  or  more  commonly  by  making 
incisions  and  collecting  the  juice.  It  is  much 
used  in  India  as  a  cement  for  knife-handles,  and 
for  similar  purposes,  but  is  not  exported  to  other 
coimtrics.  While  fresh  it  is  very  elastic,  btit  in 
course  of  time  becomes  resinous  or  bitter.  Since 
it  is  softened  by  heat,  it  cannot  be  used  for 
articles  that  are  subject  to  high  tem|)erature. 
The  fresh  juice  is  sometimes  used  for  producing 
blisters,  and  tbe  gum  for  rheumatic  plasters. 

KATTOWITZ,  ki'tAvits.  A  town  in  tho 
Province  of  Silesia,  Prussia,  10.5  miles  southeast 
of  lireslau  (Map:  Prussia,  H  3).  It  has  impor- 
tant iron  and  zinc  works;  has  manufactures  of 
phosphor-bronze,  furniture,  and  machinery,  and 
is  the  centre  of  the  upper  Silesian  coal  trade. 
Population,  in  18(10,  ir,..'-il3;  in  1000.  .'^1.74.5. 
Kattowitz  was  an  unimportant  village  until  1867, 
when  it  was  made  a  city. 


KATUN,  kii-toon'.  A  cycle  of  twenty  years, 
peculiar  to  the  calendar  of  the  Maya  tribes.  It 
was  subdivided  into  live  parts  of  four  years  each. 
Tbe  years  were  counted  around  the  circumference 
of  the  calendar  wheel,  and  the  conclusion  of  each 
katun  cycle  was  noted  by  tbe  placing  of  a  coni- 
niemmative  stone  in  the  wall  of  the  principal 
temple.  Thirteen  of  these  cycles  made  up  the 
aliini  hiiltin,  (U-  great  cycle  of  2()0  years,  Ancjthcr 
katun  of  twenty-four  years  appears  to  have  Ix'en 
in  use  for  some  special  purposes.  The  etymology 
of  the  term  is  disputed, 

KATUN'GA.  An  important  native  trading 
town  of  the  Nupe  country,  in  British  Nigeria, 
West  Africa,  situated  about  30  miles  north  of 
ll(jrin.  Its  population  has  been  estimated  at 
10,000, 

KATYAYANA,  kiityii'ya-na.  A  name  of 
great  celebrity  in  the  literary  histor}'  of  India. 
It  belongs,  in  all  ]H<)baliilily,  to  several  ])crson- 
ages  renowned  for  their  coiUril)Utions  to  the  gram- 
matical and  ritual  literature  of  the  Brahmanical 
Hindus;  but  it  is  met  with  also  among  the 
names  of  the  chief  disciples  of  the  Huddha, 
Sakyamuni.  The  most  celebrated  personage  of 
this  nana',  however,  is  Katyayana,  the  critic  of  the 
great  granunarian  Panini  (q.v.)  ;  and  he  is  most 
likely  the  same  as  the  Katyayana  to  whose 
name  is  att;iched  a  ritual  manual,  the  Sifiiita 
Hutra  of  the  White  Yajur-^■eda,  also  \\\v  XdrvCtint 
kramani,  a  sort  of  Vedic  concordance,  and  other 
treati.ses  connected   with   the   White   Yajur -Veda. 

Katyayana    is    well    known    as    a    gra larian 

through  bis  critical  notes  or  sujiplementary  addi- 
tions to  Panini.  These  are  called  Vurtlikils.  ex- 
planations or  additional  rules.  They  tree,  of 
about  one-third  of  Panini's  a)>horisnis  and  they 
are  of  special  value.  Katyayana's  additions  and 
corrections  were  gatherc<l  up  and  conuncnted  on 
in  turn  by  Patanjali  (<i.v.).  The  territory  to 
which  Katyayana  belonged  was  Dceean,  and  his 
date  appears  to  have  been  the  third  century  n.c. 
On  tbe  Katyayana  Srauta  S\itra,  consult :  Weber, 
White  Yaj'ur-Ved4i  (London.  1859)  ;  Macdonell, 
fianslcrit  Literature  (New  York,  1900). 

KATYDID.  A  popular  name  for  several 
species  of  long-hornol  grasshoppers,  usually  of  a 
pale-green  color.  Those  to  which  this  name  spe- 
lilically  applies  are  natives  of  North  America 
and  are  al)undant  in  some  parts  of  the  Ignited 
States.  Their  peculiar  note  is  always  to  be  heard 
during  the  summer,  and  perhaps  most  abundantly 
in  the  evening  twilight,  although  sometimes  in 
tbe  daytime.  The  note  of  one  species  is  almost 
like  a  shrill  articulation  of  the  three  syllables, 
'katydid,'  following  each  other  in  quick  succes- 
sion, after  which  there  is  a  pause  of  two  or  three 
minutes.  Modified  wing-membranes,  by  the  over- 
lapping of  the  wing-covers,  can  be  made  to  rub 
against  one  another,  and  the  sound  is  produced 
by  the  friction.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  tliat 
with  these  insects  the  day  note  dilTers  from 
the  night  note.  The  common  species  in  nortliern 
New  England  is  tbe  narrow-winged  katydid 
{flcudderia  ciirvicaucUi) .  The  broad-winged  katy- 
did is  also  a  common  Northeastern  species  ( C.i/r<o- 
pliyUus  perspicillatun) .  and  anotber  species  is  the 
oblong-winged  katydid  (Ambh/corypha  ohloiif/i- 
foliii).  The  species  commonly  known  as  the 
angular- winged  katydid  ( Mirrocentrum  reti- 
nrrris)  is  abundant  throughout  the  more  southern 
portions  of  the  United   States,  extending  as  far 
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north  as  New  Jersey  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  It 
hibernates  in  the  egg  stage.  The  eggs  are  flat- 
tened oval,  and  of  a  slate-brown  color,  and  are 
laid  in  a  double,  overlapping  row  on  the  twigs  of 


A  KATYDID. 

The  common  angular-winj^ed  Katydid  (Microcentrum  re- 
tinerris),  and  its  eggs,  attached  to  the  edge  of  a  leaf. 

trees,  the  edges  of  leaves,  and  in  other  places. 
Females  lay  their  eggs  in  the  early  fall,  and  con- 
tinue to  la_y  at  intervals  until  killed  by  frost, 
each  female  laying  from  100  to  150  eggs.  In  the 
spring  the  egg  splits  along  its  top  edge,  and  the 
young  katydid,  very  pale  in  color,  emerges.  In 
its  northern  range  this  species  is  single-brooded, 
but  in  the  Southern  States  there  are  two  genera- 
tions annually.  The  eggs  of  this  species  are  stung 
by  the  curious  chalcidid  parasite  Eupelmus  mira- 
hilis.  which  has  been  called  the  'back-rolling  won- 
der,' from  tlie  fact  that  its  abdomen  is  fre<|uently 
turned  backward  and  upward  until  it  nearly 
reaches  the  head,  the  hind  wings  being  turned  in 
the  same  direction,  so  that  the  insect  almost 
forms  a  ball.     See  Locust. 

KATZBACH,  kiits'baG.  A  small  river  in  the 
Prussian  Province  of  Silesia,  falling  into  the  Oder 
at  Parchwitz.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  battle  fought 
on  its  banks  on  August  20,  1813,  between  the 
French  troops  under  Marshal  Macdonald  and  the 
Prussians  under  Bliicher,  in  which  the  latter  were 
completely  victorious.  JIacdonald  was  unaware 
of  the  presence  of  the  Prussians  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Katzbach  when  he  began  to  ford  the 
stream.  Bliicher  waited  until  half  the  French 
army  had  crossed,  then  swept  down  on  them  with 
his  cavalry  and  two  corps  of  bayonets,  and 
hurled  them  into  the  waters  of  the  Katzbach, 
killing  and  wounding  12.000,  and  taking  18,000 
prisoners,  together  with  143  cannons  and  2  eagles. 

KATZENSTEG,  kats'en-steK,  Der  (Ger.,  Tlie 
Cat's  Bridge).  A  novel  by  Hermann  Sudermann 
(1889),  considered  one  of  his  be.st  works  of  fic- 
tion. The  father  of  Boleslav,  the  hero,  believing 
Napoleon's  promises  to  the  Poles,  helps  the 
French  troops  to  surprise  a  detachment  of  Prus- 
sians. In  consequence  of  this  act,  his  house  is 
burned  by  the  surrounding  German  peasantry, 
and  his  death  follows.  Boleslav,  who  changes  his 
name  and  serves  in  the  War  of  Liberation  against 
.  Napoleon,  returns  to  find  his  father  dead,  and  in 
his  isolation  is  cared  for  by  Regina,  the  outcast 
servant  of  his  father.  Regina  is  a  strange  psy- 
chological study.  She  has  the  virtues  and  the 
vices  of  an  animal,  and  at  last  perishes  in  the 
struggle  against  the  conventional  ethical  stand- 
ards of  society.  Boleslav  overcomes  the  hostility 
of  the  peasants  and  dies  in  the  campaign  of 
Waterloo. 

KATIAI,  ka'u-il'p.  Tlie  northernmost  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  situated  in  latitude  22°  N.  and 


longitude  159°  30'  W.  (Map:  Hawaii,  B  I).  It 
is  almost  circular  in  shape  and  has  an  area  of 
590  square  miles.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin  and  is 
composed  chiefly  of  basaltic  rocks.  The  surface 
is  elevated,  reaching  in  the  highest  peak  of  the 
island,  Waialeale,  an  altitude  of  about  fiOOO  feet; 
a  large  part  of  it  is  under  forests.  The  coasts 
are  parth'  low  and  sandy  and  partly  precipitous. 
The  island  is  well  watered,  chief  among  its 
streams  being  Hanalei.  In  spite  of  its  volcanic 
origin,  Kauai  has  a  goodly  proportion  of  agri- 
cultural land  of  unusual  fertility,  confined  mainly 
to  the  north.  Sugar  is  the  chief  product;  but 
tropical  fruits  are  grown  in  abundance.  The 
chief  harbors  are  Hanalei,  Koloa.  Waimea,  and 
Nawiliwili.     Population  in  1900,  20,734. 

KAUER,  kou'er,  Ferdinand  (1751-1831).  An 
Austrian  musician,  Ijorn  at  Klein-Thaya,  Mora- 
via. He  was  the  author  of  many  operettas  and 
vaudevilles  performed  at  Vienna  and  elsewhere. 
The  best  of  them  were  the  operas  Die  Stern/- 
konigin  and  Das  Donauiveibchen:  but  he  wrote 
a  large  quantity  of  sacred  music,  including  the 
oratorio  Die  fiiindfluth,  oder  Soah's  Versoh- 
nungsopfer   ( 1809 ) . 

KAUFFMANN,  kouf'man,  Angelica  (1741- 
1807).  A  German  historical  and  portrait  paint- 
er, born  at  Chur,  Switzerland.  October  30,  1741. 
She  was  taught  by  her  father,  .lohann  Josef 
Kauffmann,  a  painter  of  some  talent.  At  an 
early  age  Angelica  displayed  such  talent  that  her 
father  took  her  to  Italy.  At  Como,  in  1752, 
she  executed  a  portrait  in  pastel  of  the 
Bishop  of  Como,  which  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. >She  studied  in  the  galleries  of  Milan 
in  1754,  also  painting  portraits,  among  them 
those  of  the  Duchess  of  Carrara.  In  1757  she 
assisted  her  father  in  the  decoration  of  the  ciiurch 
at  Schwarzenberg,  painting  twelve  full-length 
figures  of  the  Apostles,  and  also  in  decorating 
the  seats  of  the  counts  of  Montfort.  She  then 
studied  in  Northern  Italy,  especially  at  Florence, 
where  she  remained  seven  months,  developing  a 
remarkable  talent  for  music  and  song.  In  1703, 
at  Rome,  she  studied  ancient  art  under  Winckel- 
niann,  who  became  her  fast  friend,  and  whose  por- 
trait she  painted.  At  this  time  she  made  a  study 
of  historical  and  allegorical  compositions. 

In  1705  her  English  friends  persuaded  her  to 
go  to  England;  after  spending  a  year  studying 
at  Venice,  she  arrived  in  London  in  17G6.  She 
was  received  with  great  favor,  her  charm  of 
manner,  as  well  as  her  art,  winning  for  her  many 
friends.  She  was  feted  by  the  aristocracy  and 
presented  at  Court.  Among  her  admirers  were 
Goldsmith,  Garrick.  Fuseli.  and  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds. She  was  elected  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1709.  and  for  years 
following  was  a  prominent  exhibito>"  at  the 
Academy.  She  was  also  successful  as  an  interior 
decorator  and  as  an  engraver  and  etcher.  There 
are  thirty-one  plates,  with  at  least  two  hundred 
of  her  original  drawings,  at  the  Biitish  Mu- 
seum. Her  life  was  imbittered  by  a  secret 
marriage,  in  1707,  with  an  impostor,  a  supposed 
Swedish  Count  Horn.  The  Pope  annulled  her 
marriase,  and  in  1781  she  married  Antonio 
Zucchi.  a  Venetian  painter,  with  whom  she  re- 
turned to  Italy  the  same  year.  After  acting  as 
teacher  of  design  to  the  Princess  of  Naples,  she 
settled  at  Rome,  where  her  hoiise  became  the 
centre  of  a  coterie  of  scholars  and  artists,  among 
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■whom  was  Goethe,  who  has  given  a  trenchant 
characterization  of  her  art.  Her  husband  died 
in  1795.  but  she  remained  in  Rome  until  !icr 
death,  November  5,  ISO".  Slie  was  buried  in  tlie 
Church  of  San  Andrea  deUe  Fratte,  and  her  bust 
was  placed  in  the  Pantheon.  Canova  superin- 
tended the  funeral,  which  was  conducted  with 
considerable  pomp  and  attended  by  the  academi- 
cians of  Saint  Luke. 

Angelica  excelled  in  single  figures  and  in  por- 
traits, especially  those  of  women.  Tier  liistorical 
paintings  are  poor  in  compusilinn  :  (he  fij.rurcs  are 
without  variety  or  passion  and  lack  virility,  but 
they  are  marked  by  grace  and  charm  and  are  al- 
ways pleasing.  Jlany  of  her  pictures  were  engraved 
by  the  best  engravers  of  the  day.  Among  the  his- 
torical paintings  of  her  early  period  (before 
1781)  are:  The  "Mother  of  the  Gracchi;"  the 
"Sacrifice  of  Messalina;"  "Edgar  and  Elliel- 
frida;"  "Anna  and  Abra;"  "Samma  at  Benonni's 
Grave,"  presented  to  the  poet  Klopstock.  Espe- 
cially good  is  "Psyche  Drying  (lipid's  Tears." 
Her  other  works  include  the  "Death  of  Econardo 
da  Vinci"  (1781)  ;  "Scrvius  Tullius  as  a  Child" 
(1784);  the  "Adieux  of  Abelard  and  Hcloise;" 
"Hermitage,  Saint  Petersburg;"  "Ariadne  and 
Theseus,"  and  the  well-known  "Vestal  Virgin,"  in 
the  Dresden  (Jallery:  "Christ  and  the  Woman  of 
Samaria"  (1709)  ;  "Virtue  Directed  by  Prudence 
to  Withstand  the  Solicitations  of  Folly"  (now  in 
Philadelphia),  painlcd  in  connection  with  her 
husband.  Among  her  best  portraits  arc  tlinse  of 
herself  in  the  National  Gallery  (London),  the 
Berlin  Mn.seum.  the  ^lunich  and  I'flizi  galleries 
(Florence)  ;  Uaphael  Slengs  and  Lady  Hamilton, 
in  the  South  Kensington  Mu.seum. 

Consult :  De  Rossi,  Viln  di  Aupclica  Kauffmnnn 
(Florence,  1810)  ;  Wessely,  in  Dohme,  Kiinst  viid 
KiinstUr  (Leipzig,  1817)  ;  Sehram,  Die  ilalcrin 
Anpelika  Kiiuffmann  (T?riinn.  1890)  ;  (Jerard,  .In- 
gelica  Kuiiffmann   (London,  1893). 

KAUFFMANN,  Friedrich  (18(53—).  A 
Ciermanic  scliular,  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kiel,  lie  was  born  at  Stuttgart,  and  be- 
came an  editor  of  the  Xcifsclirift  fiir  dciitsrlic 
Philolopie  and  a  eontribut(U-  to  Paul's  Orundriss 
der  (jerninnisvhcn  Pliildhifi'ir.  His  |iriiici])al  works 
arc:  Deutsche  Gram  inn  tile  (last  edition  1895)  ; 
fteschichte  dcr  schti:(ibischcn.  ilundurt  (1890); 
Deutsche  Uytholoffic  (last  edition  1892)  ; 
Deutsche  Meirik  (1897):  Phili]ti>  Mehinchthnn 
(1897);  Goethe  (1899);  and  Texte  and  Vntcr- 
suchuiifjen  ziir  all  r)ermanischcn  Religionsge- 
schichie,  vol.  i.  (1899). 

KAUFFMANN,  Hico  (1844—).  A  German 
genre  painlcr.  son  of  Hermann  KaufTmann.  He 
was  born  at  Haml)urg.  studied  wider  Becker  and 
Zwerger  at  Frankfort,  and  then  in  Diisseldorf 
and  Paris,  and  in  1871  settled  in  Munich. 
Among  his  pictures,  which  are  full  of  life,  all  col- 
ored in  the  manner  of  the  old  Dutch  masters, 
and  treat  espeeiallv  the  humor  of  peasant  life, 
the  best  known  are:  "Waltz  for  the  OKI  Folks" 
(1870):  "Auction"  (1873):  "Wandering  Musi- 
cians" (1870):  "Quarrel  Over  Cards"  (1883); 
and  "A  Post  Station"  (lS8fi).  i\[any  of  his  pen- 
and-ink  drawings  have  become  popular  through, 
frequent  reinoduction  by  photogravure. 

KATJFMANN.  The  correct  name  of  the  Ger- 
man mathematician  better  known  as  Nicolaus 
Mercator    (q.v.). 


KAUFMANN,  Alexaxder  (1817-93).  A 
German  pod.  born  in  Bonn.  He  studied  in 
the  university  of  his  native  city,  hut  his  pref- 
erence was  always  for  the  literature  and  his- 
tory of  the  Middle  Ages.  He  published  several 
volumes  of  \crsc.  whose  freshness  and  vigor  soon 
made  him  one  of  the  favorite  poets  of  the  Rhine- 
land.  In  1857  he  married  the  Nuremberg  i)oet 
Mathilde  Binder,  who,  under  the  jicn-nanie  of 
Amara  ticorge,  wrote  ISIiiten  dcr  Xacht  (1850), 
and  1  iidiiiDrntuttlirn  (1850).  Kaiifmann's  works 
incluile:  Ciisnriiis  rrm  Ilristirlnich  (1802);  Gc- 
dichic  { 1852  )  ;  Mainsaycn  ( 1853) ,  and  i'ntcr  den 
j;che,i  (1871). 

KATJFMANN,  Geouo  Heinricii  (1842-).  A 
German  bislorian,  boiii  at  Miinden  and  educated 
at  Halle  and  at  GiUtiug<'U.  where  be  studied  \uiiler 
Waitz.  From  1805  to  1888  he  taught  in  the 
gymnasium  of  Giittingen  and  the  lyceiuu  of 
Strassburg.  He  became  professor  of  historv  at 
Miinster  (1889),  and  then  at  Breslau  (1891). 
His  chief  works  are:  Deutsche  (Jcschichte  bis  auf 
Karl  den  Grossen  (1880-81):  (Icschichtc  der 
dcutschcn  IJiiiversitiitcii  (1888-90);  and  I'oli- 
tischc  dcschichte  Dcutschlatids  t»i  neunzehnten 
Jahrhuiidrrt    (1900). 

KAUFMANN,  Konstantin  Petro\itch 
(1818-82).  A  Russi:in  general,  born  near  Ivan- 
gorod.  He  won  distinction  first  as  an  engi- 
neer, and  afterwards  served  as  chief  of  stalT 
in  the  Caucasus.  Later  he  served  for  a  time 
in  the  War  Department,  and  aided  in  reorgan- 
izing the  army.  In  1805  he  was  made  Governor- 
General  of  the  Northwestern  Region  and  com- 
mander of  the  troops  of  the  Military  Divisicm  of 
Vilna,  and  in  18G7  of  the  newly  fcu'mcd  Division 
of  Turkestan.  In  the  latter  position  he  won  great 
distinction  by  his  success  in  strengthening  and 
extending  Russian  inlluenee  in  Central  Asia,  lie 
waged  ;•  successful  war  against  Bokhara,  took 
Samarkand  in  18(!8.  subjugated  the  Khan  of 
Khiva  in  1873,  and  annexed  what  was  left  of  the 
old  Khanate  of  Khokand. 

KAUFMANN.  Rrh.vrd  von  (18.50—).  A 
German  econnmist.  born  in  Cologne.  He  studied 
at  the  universities  of  Bonn,  Heidelberg,  and 
Berlin,  became  a  teacher  and  a  professor,  and  for 
a  short  time  held  a  position  in  the  Finance  Min- 
istry. His  numerous  ])ub!ieations  include:  Die 
Yertretuny  der  tcirlsihafllichcn  Interessen  in  den 
^(aatcn  liuropns  (1879)  :  L'associalinii  douanirre 
de  I'Europe  cent  rale  (1879);  Die  Fiiinnzrn 
Fratil.-rcichs  (1882).  which  was  translated  into 
French  by  Dulaurier;  and  Dif  iiffcntUchcn  Aus- 
fiaben  dcr  firossercn  curopiiischeii  JAindcr  nach 
ikrer  Zireckbe&timmuuf)  (3d  ed.  1893).  He  is 
al.'^o  known  through  his  arch.Tological  work  and 
through  the  excavations  in  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Egypt  sugi-ested  by  him. 

KAUFMANN,  Tiieodor  (1814—).  A  Ger- 
man historical  painter.  He  was  born  at  Uel- 
sen,  Prussia.  He  studied  painting  in  Ham- 
burg and  M\inieh  under  Kanlbach.  Because  r.f 
the  political  troubles  in  Germany  he  came  in 
1855  to  the  United  States.  In  the  Civil  War 
he  served  in  the  army,  and  afterwards  lived  in 
Boston.  His  chief  pictures  are:  "On  to  Liberty." 
"General  Sherman  Near  the  Watch-Fire."  "A 
Pacific  Railway  Train  Attacked  by  Indians." 
"Slaves  Seeking  Shelter  Under  the  American 
Flag,"  "Farragut  in  the  Rigging,"  "Portrait  of 
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Senator  Revels."  He  published  an  American 
Painting  Book   (Boston,  1871). 

KAUKATJNA,  ka-ka'na.  A  city  in  Outa- 
gamie Cuuuty,  Wis.,  seven  miles  east  by  north  of 
Appleton;  on  the  Fox  River,  and  on  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  Railroad  (ilap:  Wisconsin, 
E  4 ) .  It  has  good  water-power,  used  by  a  number 
of  the  industrial  establishments,  which  include, 
besides  the  shops  of  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western Railroad,  pulp  and  paper  mills,  flour- 
mills,  brick  and  tile  works,  a  planing-mill,  a 
foundry  and  nuichine-shop,  etc.  The  water-works 
are  owned  by  the  municipality.  Population,  in 
1890,  t(iG7;  in  1900,  5115. 

KAULBACH,  koullxiG.  Fbiedrick  (1822- 
190:i).  A  German  historical  and  portrait  painter, 
born  at  Arolsen,  Waldeck,  a  nephew  and  pupil  of 
Wilhelm  von  Kaulbach  in  Munich.  Although  his 
"Coronation  of  Charlemagne"  (1869,  ilaximili- 
aneuni,  ilunicli)  proves  his  ability  for  composi- 
tions on  a  large  scale,  he  excelled  chiefly  in 
portraiture,  and  was  much  employed  by  royalty. 
Among  his  best  portraits  are  those  of  the  Em- 
press Elizabeth  of  Austria,  and  of  the  sculptor 
Elisabetli  Ney  (1860,  Hanover  Jluseuni).  He 
was  appointed  Court  painter  and  professor  at  the 
Polytechnic  Institute  in  Hanover,  and  in  1874 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Berlin  Academy. 

KAULBACH,  Friedrich  August  von  (1850 
—  ) .  A  German  historical,  genre,  and  portrait 
painter.  He  was  born  in  Munich,  the  son  of 
Friedrich  Kaulbach,  and  became  the  pupil  of 
Diez,  having  received  his  preliminary  training 
under  Kroling  and  Raupp  at  the  School  of  Arts 
in  Nuremberg.  The  elegant  treatment  and  bril- 
liant coloring  of  his  genre  scenes  in  the  spirit  of 
the  German  renaissance  and  his  masterly  por- 
traits won  for  him  speedy  recognition,  and  may 
be  judged  by  such  works  as  "Cavalier  and  Lady's 
ilaid"  (1873),  '-Family  Festival  in  May"  (1879, 
Dresden  Gallery),  and  the  portraits  of  his  wife 
(Frieda  Scotta,  the  violinist),  his  father,  of  Prin- 
cess Gisela,  the  Prince  Regent  of  Bavaria,  and 
many  others.  Of  religious  subiects,  he  painted  an 
"Entombment"  (1892.  New  Pinakothek,  Municli). 
His  exquisite  paintings  on  fans  and  his  carica- 
tures also  deserve  special  comment.  From  1S8G 
to  1^91  he  was  director  of  the  Munich  Academy, 
succeeding  Piloty.  He  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Berlin  Academy  and  was  awnrdcd  the  great 
gold  medal  at  the  Berlin  exhibition  in  188Xi.  For 
his  biography,  consult  Graul  (Vienna,  1890),  and 
Rosenberg  (Bielefeld,  1901). 

KAULBACH,  Hermax.x  ( 1846— ) .  A  German 
genre  painter,  born  in  ilunieh,  the  son  of  Wil- 
helm von  Kaulbach.  He  studied  under  Piloty 
and  tre.ats  interesting  subjects,  for  the  greater 
part  historical  genre  scenes,  with  rare  coloristic 
charm  and  minuteness  of  detail.  Especially  note- 
worthy are:  "Hansl  and  Gretl  with  tlie  Witch" 
(1872.  Municipal  Gallery,  Riga);  "Last  Days 
of  Mozart"  (187.3,  Municipal  Gallery.  Vienna)  ; 
"Sebastian  Bach  Playing  the  Organ  Before  Fred- 
erick the  Great"  (1875);  "Coronation  of  Saint 
Elizabeth"  (1886,  Wiesbaden  Gallery):  "At  a 
Friend's  Grave"  (1888,  New  Pinakothek,  :\Iu- 
nicli).     He  was  made  professor  in  1878. 

KAULBACH.  Wilhelm  von  (1805-74).  A 
German  historical  painter.  He  was  born  at 
Arolsr-n.  Westphalia.  October  15.  1805.  His 
first  lessons  in  design  were  from  his  fnther.  a 
goldsmith  and  line-engraver,  and  in   1821-25  he 


studied  at  Diisseldorf  under  Cornelius  and  Mosler. 
He  followed  Cornelius  to  Municli  in  1826,  and 
decorated  the  Odeon  thei'e  with  frescoes  of  Apollo 
and  the  iluseSj  in  the  style  of  his  master.  In 
the  same  style  are  his  frescoes  in  the  arcades 
of  the  Court  garden,  with  figures  of  Bavaria  and 
her  four  chief  rivers.  Of  quite  different  char- 
acter was  his  "Madhouse"  ("Irrenhaus,"  1834), 
based  on  reminiscences  of  an  insane  asjdum 
at  Diisseldorf,  which  lie  decorated  with  frescoes — - 
an  intensely  naturalistic  production.  His  six- 
teen frescoes  of  the  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche, 
in  Prince  Maximilian's  palace,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  antique  in  style.  Besides  tlie  foregoing, 
Kaulbach  designed  for  King  Louis  the  decora- 
tions of  the  Kiinigsbau  with  subjects  from  IClop- 
stock,  Wieland,  and  Goethe.  In  1834  he  finished 
the  cartoon  of  the  "Battle  of  the  Iluns."  His 
"Destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,"  designed  in 
1837-38,  is  a  strange  conglomeration  of  history 
and  symbolism.  There  is  a  fine  replica  in  oil 
in  the  Munich  Pinakothek. 

In  1847  Kaulbach  succeeded  Cornelius  as  direc- 
tor of  the  Munich  Academy.  In  his  designs  for 
frescoes  for  the  exterior  of  the  New  Pinakothek, 
glorifying  the  development  of  the  arts  under 
Louis  I.,  he  introduced  an  element  of  satire  which 
aroused  great  opposition.  His  decorations  for 
the  staircase  of  the  Berlin  iluseum  (1847-60) 
are  an  apotlieosis  of  the  evolution  of  human  cul- 
ture, in  six  colossal  mural  paintings,  representing 
the  chief  epochs:  "The  Fall  of  Babel,"  "Greek 
Culture,"  "Destruction  of  Jerusalem."  "Battle  of 
the  Hims,"  "The  Crusaders  Before  Jerusalem," 
''Age  of  the  Reformation."  In  1859  he  painted 
"Otho  III.  in  the  Vault  of  Charlemagne,"  for  the 
(jcrmanic  iluseum  at  Nuremberg.  His  satire 
liad  already  excited  the  wrath  of  the  Ultramon- 
tane Party,  and  Kaull)ach  retorted  in  1871  with  a 
grisaille  cartoon  in  oil  of  Peter  Arbues.  His  last 
works,  like  the  "Battle  of  Salamis,"  in  the 
Maximiliancum.  JIunich,  and  "Nero."  show  de- 
cline. During  this  period  he  painted  a  number 
of  portraits,  severe  and  noble  in  style,  among  the 
best  of  which  are  one  of  himself,  in  the  Germanic 
iluseum,  Nuremberg,  and  Louis  I.  and  Maximi- 
lian II.,  in  the  New  Pinakothek.  He  was  loaded 
with  honors,  German  and  foreign,  being  made 
an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  corre- 
sponding member  of  the  Institut  de  France, 
Grand  Commander  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Michael, 
etc.  He  died  of  the  cholera  at  Munich,  April  7, 
1874. 

Kaulbach  is  well  known  as  a  designer  for  en- 
gravings. In  this  work  his  satire  and  skillful 
portrayal  of  character  had  full  play.  He  made  a 
thorough  study  of  Hogarth,  as  is  evident  in  his 
illustrations  of  Schiller's  Verhrccher  cms  ver- 
lorener  Ehre,  and  Goethe's  Faust.  He  also  de- 
signed a  "Shakespeare  Gallerie"  and  a  "Goethe 
Gallerie."  Best  of  all  are  his  illustrations  of 
Goethe's  Reineke  Fuchs,  in  imitation  of  Grand- 
ville's  l?cenes  de  la  vie  den  animaux. 

Kaulbach's  works  express  the  historical  knowl- 
edge and  philosophic  thought  of  his  age.  He  was 
endowed  by  nature  with  a  fine  sense  of  form  and 
a  strong  power  of  characterization,  but  under  the 
inJluenee  of  the  Cornelian  School  his  figures 
became  sensuous,  and  his  characterization  de- 
generated into  satire.  Among  his  sitters  were  the 
Empress  of  Austria.  Frederick  William  as  Crown 
Prince  and  his  three  sons,  nnd  Prince  Albrecht  of 
Prussia.    Consult:  H.  Miiller,  Wilhelm  von  Kaul- 
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hach  (Berlin,  1813)  ;  Woltmann,  Vier  Jahrhun- 
dcrte  nicdcrUindisch-deutscher  Kunstgeschichte 
(Berlin,  1878). 

KAULBABS,  ki)ul'l);irs,  Alexandek,  IJiiron 
(1844—).  A  Kussiau  geueral  and  tritvclcr,  horn 
in  Saint  Pettrsburg.  Having  boon  siMit  to  Asia 
on  military  servict,  he  climbed  the  'I'ian  Shan 
Mountains  to  the  headwaters  of  the  >.aryn,  and 
he  went  also  on  the  Amu  Darya  expedition 
(1873).  At  the  close  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War 
he  was  one  of  the  boundary  commissioners  for 
the  delimitation  of  the  Servian  frontier.  In  1882, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Czar,  he  was  made  Bul- 
garian Minister  of  War,  and  in  that  position 
labored  to  promote  Russian  inlliience  in  Bulgaria, 
but  he  was  soon  recalled.  He  was  later  made 
lieutenant-general  and  commander  of  a  cavalry 
corps.  His  travels  are  recorded  in  the  Mcnioires 
of  the  Saint  Petersburg  Geographical  Society. 

KAULBABS,  Xikolai,  Baron  (1842—).  A 
Russian  suklier.  born  at  Saint  Petersburg,  brother 
of  Alexander.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Rus- 
sian General  Staff  in  18G8,  in  1875-70  was  de- 
tailed to  Berlin  for  the  study  of  German  military 
methods,  subsequently  took  part  in  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Monte- 
negrin Boundary  Commission.  In  1880  he  was 
dis[)atched  to  Sofia  fi}r  the  purpose  of  promoting 
Russian  supremacy  in  Bulgaria.  His  bruscpie 
proceedings  effected  little.  He  was  appointed 
chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Sixth  Army 
Corps  in  1889,  with  headquarters  at  Warsaw. 
His  writings  include  The  Qerman  Army  (in  Rus- 
sian, 1890),  and  The  Armies  of  the  Triple  Al- 
liance (also  in  Russian;  in  a  French  Iranslation, 
Les  armies  de  la  Triple  Alliance,  Paris,  1893). 

KAULEN",  kou'len,  Franz  (1827—).  A  Ger- 
man Roman  t'atholic  theologian.  He  was  born 
at  Diisseldorf,  was  educated  at  Bonn,  and  be- 
came a  priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cliurch  in 
1850.  In  1803  he  was  appointed  a  lecturer  at 
Bonn,  in  ISSO  professor,  and  in  1802  Papal  do- 
mestic chaplain.  He  published  Die  Sprachrerair- 
ruiKj  zu  Hahel  (1801).  Geschichte  der  Vidgata 
(ISOO).  Handbuch  zur  Vulgata  (1870),  Assyrien 
vnd  Bahylonirn  luich  den  ncuc.ilcn  Entdeclnintjen 
(4th  ed.'  1891),  and  other  works.  He  also  fin- 
ished the  preparati(m.  begun  by  Hcrgenriither,  of 
the  second  edition  of  Wetzerand  Wclte'.s,A'i»-cftrn- 
lexikon,  odrr  EncylcJirjtiidie  drr  kntliolischen  The- 
olofite  und  ihrer  HiHfinis>irnxch(tflcii  ( Freiburg- 
im-Breisgau,  12  vols.,  1882-1901),  the  chief  reli- 
gious encyclopaedia  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

KATJNTTZ,  kou'nits,  Wenzel  Anton  Domi- 
NIK,  Prince  (1711-94).  An  Austrian  statesman. 
He  was  born  at  Vienna,  February  2,  1711,  stud- 
ied at  Vienna,  Leipzig,  and  Leyden ;  traveled 
in  England,  France,  and  Italy,  and  in  1735  was 
made  an  Imperial  councilor.  He  was  employed 
on  diplomatic  missions  to  Rome,  Florence,  and 
Turin  in  1741-42.  was  Austrian  ^Minister  at  the 
Court  of  Charles  of  Lorraine,  Governor  of  the 
Austrian  Netherlands  in  1744-45,  and  in  1740  ar- 
ranged wWn  the  French  the  stipulations  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Austrian  troops  from  Brussels 
and  Antwerp,  He  took  an  important  part  "as 
Imperial  ambassador  in  1748  in  the  negotiations 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle  which  closed  the  War  of  the 
Austrian  Succession,  and  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace  became  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  in 
which  capacity  he  first  conceived  the  plan  of  an 


alliance  between  Austria  and  France,  against 
what  Kaimitz  rightfully  thought  to  be  the  dan- 
gerous ascendency  of  Prussia.  He  was  Ambas.sa- 
dor  at  Paris  from  1750  to  1753.  In  1753  he 
became  Chancellor  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and  in  1750  etrected  the  Austro-Freneh 
coalition  against  Frederick  the  Great.  (See 
Seven  Year.s'  Wak.  )  Througliout  the  lifetime 
of  ilaria  Theresa,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  under 
her  sons,  Joseph  II.  and  Leopold  II.,  he  contin- 
ued at  the  head  of  foreign  affairs.  Though  un- 
successful in  his  attempts  to  check  the  power  of 
Prussia,  he  represented  Austria's  interests  suc- 
cessfully in  the  first  partition  of  Poland  (1772), 
and  in  1775  acquired  Bukowina  from  the  Turks. 
He  was  narrow  in  his  political  views,  regarding 
exclusively  the  supposed  interests  of  Austria,  but 
sincere  and  upriglit  according  to  his  notiun  of 
his  duty.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  reform 
measures  of  .loseph  II.,  and  was  a  liberal  patron 
of  the  arts  and  sciences.  He  retired  from  pul>lic 
life  wlien  Francis  II.  ascended  the  throne  ( 1792) , 
and  (Iic<l  .hine  27,  1794.  Consult  the  autliorities 
cited  under  .Tosepii  II.,  I\L\ria  Theresa,  and  Leo- 

I'OLU   11.      Sec  AtTSTKIA-HlNGARY. 

KAUPERT,  kou'pert.  Gustav  (1819-97),  A 
German  sculptor,  born  at  Cassel.  He  studied  at 
the  School  of  Arts,  and  continued  at  the  Munich 
Academy  as  the  pupil  of  Schwanthaler,  During 
his  stay  in  Rome,  whither  he  had  gone  with  a 
Government  stipend,  he  became  so  favorably 
known  as  to  receive  important  orders  from  Amer- 
ica, and  executed  after  Crawford's  design  all  the 
accessory  figures  for  the  Washington  .\biiinmenl, 
also  the  colossal  statue  of  America  and  tbc  figures 
on  the  frontispiece  of  the  Capitol  in  Washington, 
Besides  a  number  of  mythological  and  allegorical 
groups  and  statues,  his  original  creations  include 
a  "Sleeping  Lion"  (1874),  monument  to  the  Hes- 
sians fallen  in  battle,  in  the  Karlsaue  at  Cassel; 
a  marble  group,  in  heroic  size,  of  "Christ  and 
the  Four  Fvangclists"  (1887),  in  the  Basilica  at 
Treves;  and  the  statue  of  Emperor  William  I. 
(1891)  in  the  Romersaal  at  Frankfort,  where 
he  was  professor  at  the  Stiidel  Institute  from 
1807  to  1892, 

KATIBI,  kou're,  or  KOWBIE,  or  KAWRI 
PINE  {Anathis  Australia).  A  beautiful  New 
Zealand  coniferous  tree  which  sometimes  attains 
a  height  of  180  feet  or  more,  and  which  is  noted 
for  its  dark,  dense  foliage.  The  timber  is  white, 
close-grained,  durable,  flexible,  very  valuable  for 
masts,  yards,  and  planks,  and  tor  nearly  all  kinds 
of  building  and  implements  on  accoimt  of  its  su- 
periority to  other  timbers.  It  is  much  used  for 
masts  lor  the  British  Navy.  The  Fiji  Islands, 
New  Hebrides,  and  .Australia  produce  other  spe- 
cies, the  timber  of  which  is  sold  under  the  name 
of  kauri  pine,  although  there  are  differences  in 
quality.  They  all  produce  a  resin  called  kauri 
resin,  or  kauri  gum.  and  sometimes  Australian 
copal  and  .-Vustralian  dammar,  of  which  large 
quantities  arc  exported,  chiefly  from  New  Zea- 
land, It  is  used  for  making  varnishes.  This 
gum  is  of  a  dull  amber  color  and  is  sometimes 
found  in  pieces  weighing  100  poimds  by  digging 
where  forests  of  these  trees  have  formerly  grown. 
When  collected  fresh  from  the  trees  it  is  whitish. 

KAURI  GUM.  A  New  Zealand  gum  pro- 
duced by  the  kauri  pine    (q.v.).     See  Dammar. 

KAUTSKY.  kout'skl.  Karl  Johann  (1854 
— ).     A  German  socialist,  bom  at  Prague  and 
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educated  at  Vienna.  He  was  one  of  the  fore- 
niu^t  exponents  of  the  doctrines  of  ilarx  and 
Jingels,  and  in  1883  founded  in  Stuttgart  Die 
neiie  Zsit,  a  Socialist  organ.  He  wrote  £influss 
der  YolksKerinehrung  aiif  den  Fortschritt  dtr 
Ccsellschaft  (1880),  Karl  Marx'  okonomische 
Lehreii  (6th  ed.  1898),  Das  Erftirter  I'rogramm 
[•■hi  ed.  1898),  Der  Parlamentarismus  (1893), 
(Jcscliichte  des  f^ozialisinus,  part  i.  (1894),  Die 
Ayrarfrage  (1899),  and  Handelspolitik  und 
iio::ialdemokratie  (1901). 

KAUTZ,  kouts,  Albert  ( 1839—  ) .  An  Ameri- 
can naval  oHicer,  born  at  Georgetown,  Ohio.  He 
graduated  at  the  !Naval  Academy  in  1861.  In 
June,  1861,  as  conunander  of  a  prize  brig,  he  was 
captured  near  Cape  Hatteras,  but  was  released 
on  paroie  and  proceeded  to  Washington,  where  he 
succeeded  in  negotiating  the  first  exchange  of 
prisoners  authorized  by  President  Lincoln.  His 
services  in  the  engagements  on  tlie  Lower  Missis- 
sippi received  commendatory  notice,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  made  lieutenant- 
commander.  In  1S98  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  rear-admiral. 

KAUTZ,  August  Valentine  (1828-95).  An 
American  soldier,  born  at  Ispringen,  Baden.  He 
came  to  the  L'nited  States  with  his  parents,  and, 
after  serving  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Mexican  War, 
was  appointed  to  a  vacancy  in  the  Military  Acad- 
emy, where  he  graduated  in  18.52.  For  several 
years  he  served  against  tlie  Indians,  and  at  the 
outbreak  of  tlie  Civil  War  was  made  a  captain 
in  the  Sixth  United  States  Cavalry,  with  which 
he  served  througli  the  Peninsular  campaign  of 
1862.  He  continued  as  a  cavalry  officer,  partici- 
pating with  distinction  in  many  engagements,  and 
ill  1864  was  placed  in  command  of  the  cavaliy 
division  of  the  Army  of  the  James.  He  was  bre- 
vetted  major-general  of  volunteers  in  October, 
1804,  and  in  1865  marched  into  Richmond  in  com- 
mand of  a  division  of  colored  troops.  After  the 
war  he  conducted  successful  operations  against 
the  Indians  on  the  New  Mexican  frontier  until 
1S74,  when  he  was  promoted  colonel  of  the  Eighth 
Infantry,  in  1875  he  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  Department  of  Arizona.  He  was  retired  in 
1892.  General  Kautz  published  The  Company 
Clerk  (1863).  Customs  of  Service  for  Non-Corn- 
ynissioiied  Ofpccrs  and  Soldiers^  (1864),  and  Cus- 
toms of  Service  for  Officers  (1866). 

KATITZ,  Julius  (Gyula)  (1829—).  An 
Hungarian  economist  and  statesman,  born  at 
Kaab.  He  was  educated  there,  at  Pesth,  and  at 
Leipzig,  and  was  made  instructor  (1859),  and 
then  (1863)  professor  of  economics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pesth.  In  1883  he  became  vice-gover- 
nor, and  in  1892  governor,  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Bank,  and  was  made  Privy  Councilor. 
He  was  member  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament 
(1865-83),  and  in  1886  was  made  a  member  of 
the  L'pper  Chamber  for  life.  In  1860  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Hungarian  Academy  of 
Science.  His  more  important  works  in  Hun- 
garian are  a  system  of  economics  and  finance 
(last  edition  1890).  and  in  German  Thcorie  und 
(j'eschichte  der  XationaWkonomik    (1856-00). 

KAUTZSCH,  koueh,  Emil  Friedrich  (1841 
— ).  A  German  Hebrew  scholar  and  biblical 
critic,  born  at  Plauen  (Saxony).  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Leipzig,  in  whose  theological  faculty  he 
was  appointed  lecturer  (1869)  and  professor 
(1871).     Subsequently  he  held  chairs  at   Basel 


(1872-80)  and  Tiibingen  (1880-88).  In  1888  he 
received  a  professorship  at  Halle.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Society 
of  Germany  (1877).  He  published  some  original 
W'Orks  (De  \'eteris  Testamentis  Locis  a  Paulo 
Apostolo  Allegatis,  1869;  Grammaiik  des  Biblisoh- 
Aram-iiischen,  1884),  but  is  better  known  for  his 
editions  of  the  publications  of  other  scholars,  such 
as  Hagenbach's  Encyklopadie  und   Mcthodologie 

(the  10th  and  11th  editions),  Gesenius's  Uebtw- 
scher  Grammatik  (from  the  20th  to  the  25th  edi- 
tion, inclusive),  and  Scholz's  Ahriss  der  hebrii- 
schen  Laut-  und  Formenlehre  (thoroughly  revised; 
a  seventh  edition  in  1893).  He  also  assisted  in  a 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  into  German, 
Die  Heilige  Hchrift  des  Alien  Testaments  (Frei- 
burg,  1894). 

KAVA,  ka'va.  A  South  Sea  Island  shrub  with 
narcotic  properties.     See  AvA. 

KAVANAGH,  kav'a-na.  A  prose  romance 
by  Henry  W.  Longfellow  (1849). 

KAVANAGH,  Julia  (1824-77).  An  Irish 
novelist.  She  was  born  at  Thurles.  Tipperary, 
and  was  the  daughter  of  Jlorgan  Peter  Kavanagh, 
a  minor  poet  and  philologist.  Her  childhood  was 
sjjent  in  France,  where  she  was  educated.  In 
1844  she  took  up  her  residence  in  London,  and 
commenced  a  literary  career.  Her  chief  works 
of  fiction  are:  Madeleine,  a  Tale  of  Auvergne 
(1848),  Nathalie  (1851),  Daisy  Burns  (1853), 
(Jrace  Lee  (1855),  Rachel  Gray  (1855),  Adcle 
(1857),  Queen  Mai  (1863),  Beatrice  (1865), 
Si/bil's  Second  Love  (1807),  Dora  (1868),  Silvia 
(1870), /Jessie  ( 1872) ,  .7o//n,  DonicH  (1875). and 
Two  Lilies  (1877).  Her  first  work  was  entitled 
The  Three  Paths,  a  Story  for  Youth  (1848)  ;  a 
posthumous  work,  Forget-Me-Xots,  two  volumes 
of  shoit  tales,  appeared  in  1878.  Her  ])lots  are 
usually  centred  in  France,  and,  while  of  no  great 
depth,  are  graceful  and  intelligent  expositions  of 
home  life  and  domestic  traits.  She  was  a  prolific 
contributor  to  periodical  literature,  and  also 
wrote  many  biographical  sketches.  Chief  among 
her  miscellaneous  writings  are:  Woman  in  France 
During  the  Eighteenth  Century  (1850).  Wornen 
of  Christianity  Exemplary  for  Acts  of  Piety  and 
Charity  (1852),  Summer  and  Winter  in  the  Two 
Sicilies^  (1858),  Seven  Years,  and  Other  Tales 
(1859).  French  Women  of  Letters  (1861),  and 
English  IT'ome?)  of  Letters  (1862). 

KAVELIN,  ka-ve-len',  Ko'STANTIn  Dmit- 
RiEViTCn  (1808-86).  A  Russian  politician,  born 
in  Saint  Petersburg.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Moscow  University,  where  he  became  professor  of 
civil  law  (1844-48),  afterwards  taking  the  same 
position  at  the  university  of  his  native  city, 
though  he  finally  left  it  to  teach  in  the  Military 
Legal  Academy.  As  law  tutor  to  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  and  afterwards  legal  adviser  to  his  Fi- 
nance Minister,  Kavelin  ex'erted  con.siderable 
influence  in  obtaining  freedom  for  the  serfs.  Ho 
made  official  sojourns  in  France  and  Germany  to 
study  the  educational  institutions  of  those  coun- 
tries, and  he  wrote  much  upon  legal  subjects. 
His  complete  works  were  published  in  four  vol- 
umes in  1859.  but  he  wrote  afterwards  Problcmes 
de  psychologic  (1872),  La  philosophic  dc  I'a  pri 
ori  (1875),  and  La  question  des  paysans   (1882). 

KAVERY,  k.a'ver-I,  or  CAVERY.     A  river 

of  Southern  India,  rising  in  Coorg  in  tlie  Ghats, 
near  the  west  coast,  at  an  altitude  of  4000  feet 
(Map:   India,  0  6).     It  flows  southeast  through 
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Mysore  and  below  Sciiiij;apaUini  forms  the  beau- 
tiful falls  and  rapids  of  Sivusaniudruni.  Near 
CoUegal  it  enters  Madras  and,  proceeding  jiast 
Bhavani,  Erode,  and  Karur,  at  Trichinopuli  and 
tJrirangam,  divides  into  several  deltaic  channels, 
the  central  of  which  continues  as  the  Kavery 
eastward  past  Conil)acununi,  and  into  the  L!ay 
of  Bengal  at  Karikal,  tlic  .suutheriiinost  channel, 
on  which  are  situated  Tanjore  and  Tiruvahir, 
entering  at  Xegajialain,  and  the  principal  and 
northernmost  channel,  the  Coleroon,  92  miles  long, 
debouching  at  Porto  Novo.  Owing  to  the  velocity 
of  its  currents  and  its  rapids,  the  Kavery  is  navi- 
gable only  downward  by  small  native  craft.  Its 
length  is  415  miles.  The  irrigation  sy.stem  of  its 
delta,  dating  from  the  second  centun,  is  the 
most  ancient  in  India.  The  Kavery  is  also  called 
b}-  the  Hindus  'Das  Kshin  Ganga'  ("The  Ganges 
of  the  South'). 

KAVI,  ka'v4  (Skt.,  wise,  i)oet).  The  ancient 
sacre<l  language  of  Java  (c. 800-1400  a.d.  ).  In 
structure  this  language  belongs  to  the  ilalayo- 
I'olynesian  group,  and  its  inllcction  is  essentially 
Javanese.  There  are  three  dialects  of  the  Java- 
nese— the  vulgar  tongue,  the  j)olile  dialect,  and 
the  ancient.  All  these  contain  words  from  San- 
skrit, Arabic,  and  Telugu,  brought  in,  not  by  con- 
quest, but  by  religion  and  commerce,  and  they  are 
■written  in  alphabets  which  arc  adaptations  of  the 
Indian  Devanagari  script.  The  largest  infusion 
of  loan-words  is  from  Sanskrit.  In  the  connnon 
language  of  Java  the  proportion  of  Sanskrit  is 
almost  11  per  rent.,  but  in  the  recondite  it  is 
nearly  40  per  cent.  The  introduction  of  Indian 
elements  is  traced  to  the  immigiation  of  the 
Brabnians  from  India  about  2000  years  ago,  who 
brought  with  them  Hindu  civilization  and  re- 
ligion. Kavi  holds  the  same  relation  to  .Javanese 
that  Sanskrit  does  to  the  modern  languages  of 
India.  In  this  dialect  the  .Javanese  writings,  con- 
sisting of  poems,  histories,  romances,  etc.,  are 
composed.  Much  of  the  literature  is  based  on  the 
Indian  epic  of  the  ilahiihhCinita.  as.  for  instance, 
the  Haratu-niiddliii  (partly  translated  in  Raffles, 
Histurii  of  Jtiva,  London,  1817),  the  Arjuna- 
Vivaha  (edited  by  Friederich,  Bavaria.  1850;  and 
by  Kern.  The  Hague,  1871).  In  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury the  Kavi,  with  Hinduism,  was  driven  from 
Java  to  the  small  island  of  Bali.  Consult :  Hum- 
boldt. Vcher  die  Kaii'i-f<prache  (Berlin.  1830-30)  ; 
Friederich.  yoorlo(j}ii(i  Ycrnlaq  van  hcl  Kiluiid 
Bali  (Batavia,  1849-50):  Stuart,  Kawi-Oor- 
Icondcn  (Lcyden,  1875)  ;  .Tonker,  E»  Oiid- 
javaansch  ^Veihuck  (ib.,  1885)  ;  Juynboll.  One 
Boeketi  van  het  Oud-javaansche  ilahtibhiirntti  (ib., 
1893).  An  e.vhaustive  dictionary  of  the  language 
is  being  prepared  by  van  der  Tunk,  under  tlie 
title :   h'fiwi-balinecsch-nederiandsch  icoordenboek. 

KAW,  kg,  properly  Kansa.  A  Sionan  tribe 
S])eaking  a  dialect  of  the  Gsage  language,  for- 
merly occupying  several  villages  on  the  lower 
Kansas  River,  in  Kansas,  and  estimated  about 
a  century-  ago  at  1300.  In  184G  they  were  re- 
moved to  a  reservation  west  of  the  Osage,  in  the 
present  Oklahoma,  and  have  since  decreased 
rapidly.  In  1875  they  still  numbered  516,  but 
in  1900  there  were  but  217  remaining,  less  than 
half  of  whom  were  full-bloods.  In  former  cus- 
toms they  resembled  the  other  buffalo-hunting 
tribes  of  the  plains. 

KAWEEAtr,  ka'ver-ou,  Glstav  (1847—).  A 
German  Protestant  theologian,  born  at  Bunzlau. 


After  study  at  Berlin,  he  held  pastorates  at 
Langheinersdorf  and  Klemzig,  from  188U  to  1892 
was  prolc.'^sor  of  practical  theologj-  at  Kiel, 
and  in  the  latter  year  was  appointed  to  a  similar 
chair  at  Breslau.  In  1883  he  assisted  in  founding 
the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Study  of 
the  History  of  the  Reformation.  He  was  an 
assistant  editor  of  the  great  Weimar  editimi  of 
the  works  of  Luther,  and  published  the  biography, 
Joluinn  Agricola  von  EisUbcn  (1881);  Dc  Di- 
yamia  Episcoporum  (1889)  ;  ixmX Reformation  uiid 
(Jegciircfurmal ion  ( 1894),  constituting  vol.  iii.  of 
Miillcr's  Lchrbiich  dcr  Kirrlicni/cschichte. 

KAWIA,  ka-we'a,  or  CAHXJILLA,  ka-we'ya. 
sometimes  impro])erly  spelt  (  <iaiii  ii.a.  A  .Sho- 
shonean  tribe  centring  about  Galiuilla  Creek  and 
Valley  in  southwestern  C'alilornia.  They  are  a 
loving  ])eople  of  considerable  strength  and  api)a- 
rently  primitive  cliaractcr,  but,  as  they  have 
never  been  brought  under  treaty  restrictions, 
very  little  is  definitely  known  concerning  them. 

KAY,  John  (17421820).  A  Scottish  minia- 
ture painter  and  caricaturist,  born  near  Dalkeith. 
He  learned  tlie  trade  of  a  barber  and  practiced  it 
in  Kdinburgh  until  he  was  forty-three  years  old. 
He  immortalized  the  men  of  his  time,  not  always 
as  they  would  wish,  and  he  kept  a  little  shop  in 
Parliament  Close.  Kdinburgh.  for  the  sale  of  his 
jiroduetions.  which  were  collected  posthumously 
under  the  title,  A  »S'rn'c.s  of  Urir/inal  I'orlrails  and 
Caricature  Etchiiir/s  hi/  the  Late  John  Kay  (2 
vols.,  1.838:  4  vols.,  1848;  3  vols..  1877).  His 
portraits  appeared  at  dillerent  Edinburgh  exhibi- 
tions (1811-22).  and  some  of  his  drawings  can 
still  be  seen  at  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy. 

KAYAK,  kl'ak  (Eskimo  name) .  An  Eskimo 
canoe.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  framework,  cov- 
ered over  with  hide,  but  having  a  hole  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  top  covering  for  the  man  tising  it: 
this  hole  is  surmounted  with  a  flap  which  lashes 
around  the  body  of  the  oaisman  and  prevents  the 
entrance  of  water.     See  E.SKIMO. 

KAYE,  ka,  Sir  JouN  William  (1814-70).  An 
English  historian.  He  was  born  in  Aeton,  near 
London,  and  was  the  son  of  a  lawyer.  After 
education  at  Eton  and  at  the  Royal  ililitary 
College  at  Addisccnube,  he  went  to  India,  and 
from  1832  to  1841  served  in  the  Bengal  Artillery, 
b( coming  lieutenant.  He  engaged  in  journalistic 
and  literary  work  in  India,  and  afterwards  in 
England  from  1845  to  1850.  when  he  received  an 
appointment  in  the  home  dejiartment  of  the  East 
India  Company.  The  next  year  India  came  inuler 
the  Crown  Ciovernment.  and  he  was  nominated  to 
the  Secretaryship  of  the  Indian  Political  and 
Secret  Service  De])artment.  made  vacant  by  the 
retirement  of  .John  Stuart  Mill.  The  leisure  of 
his  oflicial  life  was  emidoyed  in  the  writing  and 
publication  of  numerous  historical,  biographical, 
and  other  works.  His  writings  include:  llixlori/ 
of  the  War  in  Afghanistan  (2  vols.,  1851 ;  later 
cd.  3  vols.,  1874)  ;  The  Administration  of  the 
East  India  Company  (1853);  Christianity  in 
India  (1859)  ;  History  of  the  fiepoy  War  (3  vols., 
1857-58,  5th  ed.  1881),  revised  and  republished  as 
Kaye  and  Malleson"s  History  of  the  Indian  Mu- 
tiny (G  vols.,  1890)  ;  Lives  of  Indian  Officers, 
Illustrative  of  the  History  of  the  Civil  and  Mili- 
tary Serviees  in  India  (2  vols..  1807;  new  edition 
1880)  :  and  Essays  of  an  Optimist  ( 1870) .  He  also 
edited  Buckle's  Memoirs  of  the  Services  of  the  lien- 
gal  Artillery  (1852)  ;  Tucker's  If emoriaZso/'/«d/o 
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Government  (18o3)  ;  Aiilubiography  of  Miss  Cor- 
nelia Knight^  Lady  Companion  to  the  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Wales  (2  vols.,  ISOl)  :  and.  with  J. 
F.  Watson,  Taylor's  People  of  India  (1808).  In 
1871  he  was  created  a  Knight  Commander  of  the 
Star  of  India.  Tline  years  later  he  resigned  his 
appointment,  owing  to  ill  health. 

KAY  SHUT'TLEWORTH,  Sir  James  Phil- 
Lirs  (1804-77).  An  English  educational  reform- 
er. He  was  born  at  Rochdale.  Lancashire:  was 
a  bank  clerk  for  several  years,  and  from  1824 
to  1827  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh.  He  prac- 
ticed at  Manchester,  devoting  himself  to  sanitary 
refoims  and  to  the  advance  of  the  Free  Trade 
movement,  and  becoming  assistant  poor-law  com- 
missioner in  1835.  In  this  way  his  attention  was 
attracted  to  educational  reforms;  in  1841  he 
wrote  a  report  on  the  training  of  the  poor,  having 
established  a  normal  school  at  Battersea,  largely 
from  his  own  resources,  in  1839.  His  plan  was 
successful,  and  on  it  is  based  the  English  system 
of  popular  education.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Central  Relief  Committee  during  the  Lancashire 
famine  at  the  time  of  the  American  Civil  War, 
and  was  prominent  in  the  organization  of  the 
Liberals  in  his  country.  He  wrote,  among  several 
pamphlets  on  education,  Four  Periods  of  Public 
Education  (1862)  ;  and  two  novels  dealing  with 
life  in  Lancashire  'thirty'  and  "sixty  years  ago' 
(1800  and  1874). 

KAZAN,  or  KASAN,  ka-zan'.  A  government 
of  European  Russia,  bounded  by  the  Government 
of  Vyatka  on  the  north,  Ufa  and  Samara  on  the 
east.  Samara  and  Simbirsk  on  the  south,  and 
Xizhni-Xovgorod  on  the  west  (Map:  Russia, 
G  31.  Area,  24,000  square  miles.  The  district 
is  divided  into  three  parts  by  the  Volga  and  its 
tributary  the  Kama.  In  the  north  there  are 
swamps  and  hea\'V'  forests:  in  the  southeast, 
steppes:  in  the  southwest,  somewhat  broken  dis- 
tricts. During  the  springtime  large  areas  are 
submerged  by  the  rivers.  Kazan  is  also  traversed 
by  the  Vetluga  and  the  Vyatka.  The  soil 
is  generally  good.  The  minerals  are  not  im- 
portant. Tlie  forests  occupy  over  30  per  cent, 
of  the  area,  and  the  arable  land  about  50  per 
cent.  The  chief  industry  is  agriculture,  including 
gardening  and  fruit-raising,  although  certain 
lines  of  house  industries  are  well  developed.  The 
chief  manufacturing  establishments  are  flour- 
mills,  distilleries,  soap-factories,  tanneries,  etc. 
Kazan  contains  a  large  number  of  river  ports  on 
the  Volga  and  the  Kama,  and  carries  on  an  ex- 
tensive trade  with  Asiatic  Russia.  Population, 
in  1897.  2.204.027,  composed  of  Russians.  Tatars, 
and  Tchuvashes.  Most  of  the  population  belong 
to  the  Russian  Church.  The  ilohammedans  num- 
ber over  600.000,  and  there  are  a  few  thousand 
heathen.  Capital.  Kazan  (q.v. ).  Up  to  the 
thirteenth  century  the  present  Govemnient  of 
Kazan  formed  a  |)art  of  the  dominions  of  the 
northern  Bulgarians.  Conqiiered  by  the  Tatars 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  it  was  formed  in  1438 
into  a  separate  khanate,  which  was,  however, 
overtlunwii  by  the  Russians  in  1552. 

KAZAN,  or  KASAN.  Capital  of  the  Russian 
government  of  the  same  name  (q.v.),  situated  on 
the  Kazanka,  195  miles  east  of  Xizhni-Xovgorod 
(Map:  Russia,  G  3).  At  the  northeni  end  of 
the  city  is  situated  the  Kremlin.  It  con- 
tains the  sixteenth-century  cathedral  with  the 
image    of    the    Virgin    Jlother    of    Kazan,    held 


in  high  veneration  by  all  orthodox  Russians;  a 
monastery;  an  orphan  asylum,'  as  well  as  aii 
arsenal;  and  the  palace  of  the  Governor.  The 
town  proper  is  divided  into  several  quarters,  o'f 
which  two  are  inhabited  by  Tatars.  Kazan  pos- 
sesses a  large  number  of  churches,  monasteries, 
mosques,  synagogues,  and  monuments.  Among 
them  is  a  truncated  pyramid  built  in  1812-23  to 
commemorate  the  capture  of  the  city  in  1552. 
The  University  of  Kazan,  founded  in  1804  by 
Alexander  I.,  has  four  faculties  and  an  attend- 
ance of  850.  There  are  attached  to  it  an  obser- 
vatory, a  botanical  garden,  an  ethnographical 
museum,  and  a  library  of  150,000  volumes,  in- 
cluding many  Jlongol  and  Tatar  manuscripts. 
There  are  in  Kazan,  besides  two  theological  semi- 
naries, a  teachers'  seminary,  a  military  school, 
and  a  theatre. 

The  manufacturing  industries  are  of  consider- 
able importance.  Leather  (especially  Russian 
leather),  soap,  textiles,  iron  and  steel,  and 
wooden  articles  are  manufactured  on  an  extensive 
scale.  There  is  also  some  ship-building.  Kazan  is 
an  important  centre  in  the  commerce  between 
European  and  Asiatic  Russia.  The  annual  trade 
is  estimated  at  over  -SSO.OOO.OOO.  The  city  pos- 
sesses a  stock  exchange  and  electric  railways,  is 
the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  of  many  iloham- 
medan  dignitaries.  Population,  in  1897,  131.508, 
including  about  30.000  Tatars.  The  original 
town  of  Kazan  was  founded  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, about  thirty  miles  northeast  of  the  present 
town.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Russians  in  1399, 
and  rebuilt  on  the  present  site  by  the  Khan  of 
the  Golden  Horde  in  1437.  It  soon  became  the 
capital  of  the  Tatar  Khanate  of  Kazan.  In 
1552  the  Ru-ssians  under  Ivan  the  Terrible  took 
the  town  after  a  bloody  siege,  and  its  fall  put  an 
end  to  the  khanate. 

KAZANLIK,  ka-zan'lek,  or  KASANLIK.    A 

town  of  Eastern  Rumelia,  Bulgaria,  situated  on  a 
tributary  of  the  Tunja,  at  the  base  of  the  Balkan 
Mountains,  and  five  miles  south  of  the  Shipka 
Pass  (Map:  Balkan  Peninsula,  E  3).  It  lies 
amid  flower-gardens;  its  chief  industry  is  the 
manufacture  of  oil  of  roses.  During  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War  Kazanlik  was  an  important  centre 
of  nulitary  operations,  and  was  occupied  by  the 
Russian  forces  on  January  7,  1878.  Population, 
in  1893,  10.765,  mostly  Bulgarians. 

KAZINCZY,  kozlnt-se,  Ferexcz  (1759-1831). 
An  Hungarian  author  and  editor,  whose  writings 
include  plays,  poems,  travel  sketches,  and  trans- 
lations from  various  langimges.  He  studied  law, 
but  followed  literature  as  a  profession,  and  by 
earnest  and  persistent  efl'ort,  producing  original 
works  and  translating  no  slight  amount  from 
French,  English,  German,  and  the  classical  lan- 
guages, he  did  much  to  restore  the  Magvar  lan- 
guage and  to  oust  Latin.  In  1794,  having  been 
concerned  in  a  political  conspiracy,  he  was  brought 
to  trial  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  he  obtained  a 
commutation  and  was  imprisoned  for  several 
years.  After  his  liberation,  in  1801,  his  life  was 
peacefully  occupied  in  general  literary  pursuits. 

KAZOO'.  A  toy  wind  instrument,  resembling 
a  whistle,  about  four  and  a  half  inches  long,  open 
at  each  end.  and  having  seven  orifices  to  allow  the 
passage  of  the  air.  These  openings  do  not  require 
fingering,  and  by  simply  talking,  whistling,  or 
singing  into  it,  any  tune  may  be  given,  or  the 
voice  of  any  animal  imitated. 
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KEA.    See  Kara. 

KEACH,  l«di,  Be.nja.min  (10401704).  .Vn 
Knglisli  Haplisl  aiitlior.  He  was  burn  at  Stoke 
Haiiiiiumd ;  joined  the  liaptists  in  1(15;");  beeanie 
a  preaelier  in  105!) ;  sull'ered  iinpiisonnient  for  his 
opinions,  1004;  removed  to  London  in  1008,  and 
there  died  as  pastor  of  a  largo  Baptist  eliurch. 
lie  was  noted  as  a  eontroversialist,  but  is 
now  of  interest  ehiefly  from  the  eircumstance 
that  he  wrote  several  allejfories,  two  of  which, 
The  Trarcis  of  True  (loilliiicss  (1083;  latest  edi- 
tion, willi  memorial  by  11.  Maleolm,  New  Vork, 
1831),  and  its  companion,  The  Progress  of  tiin,  or 
the  Travels  of  Umjodliness  (1684,  latest  edition 
1810) .  were  very  popular. 

KEAN,  Charles  John  (1811-68).  A  noted 
Knylish  actor,  the  .second  son  of  ICdmund  Kcan 
( q.v. ) .  He  was  born  at  Waterford,  Ireland,  Jan- 
uary 18,  1811,  and  educated  at  Eton.  He  ado|)ted 
the  stage  against  his  father's  desire,  making  his 
debut  at  Drury  Lane  in  1827  as  Young  Norval 
in  Douylas.  In  the  provinces  and  in  .\nierica, 
whicli  ho  first  visited  in  1830,  he  was  popular 
Ix'fore  he  acliievcd  a  reputation  in  Tjondon.  The 
only  time  ivlu  ii  lie  played  with  liis  fatlur  in  Lon- 
don, it  is  said,  was  at  the  latlcr's  last  appearance 
in  1833,  when  Charles  was  lago  to  his  father's 
Othello.  He  married  in  1842  Miss  Ellen  Tree, 
and  till  his  death  in  1808  they  acted  together. 
His  management  of  the  Princess's  Theatre  (1850- 
5',))  was  distingnislied  for  the  splendor  of  some 
of  his  productions,  the  most  studious  care  being 
expended  on  scenery  and  dress.  Byron's  Siirihi- 
wi/Mihis,  produced  in  1853.  was  perhaps  the  most 
striking  of  these  'restorations,'  as  they  were 
called.  Kean  was  also  director  of  tlie  royal  the- 
atricals, llis  Hamlet  was  liis  greatest  Shake- 
spearean part.  He  \\as  at  his  best  in  such  jiieces 
as  The  Wife's  Secret.  The  Corsicnn  Brothers,  and 
especially  in  Louis  XI.  One  of  his  latest  under- 
takings was  a  tour  around  the  world  with  his 
wife,  upon  which  he  started  in  1803.  He  died  at 
Clielsea.  January  22.  1808.  Consult:  Cole.  The 
Life  and  Theatrical  Times  of  Charles  Kean  (Lon- 
don, 1859)  :  Cook.  Hours  nith  the  Plai/ers,  vol.  ii. 
(ib..  1881);  Marston,  Our  Recent  Actors  (ib., 
1890)  ;  Hutton,  "Mr.  "and  Mrs.  Charles  Kean," 
in  Actors  and  Actresses  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  ed.  by  Matthews  and  Hut- 
ton,  vol.  iv.  (New  York,  1880)  :  Seott.  The  Drama 
of  Yrsterdaji  and  To-Dai/  (Txmdon,  1899). 

KEAN,  EuMiND  (1787-1833).  A  celebrated 
English  tragedian.  His  reputed  parents  were  a 
vagabond  actress  mimed  Anne  Carey  and  a  stage 
carpenter  named  .\aron  Kcan,  or  the  latter's 
brotlicr  Edmund;  his  childhood  in  London,  where 
he  was  born  Xovemlier  4.  1787  {'!).  was  tor  the 
most  part  one  of  poor  surroundings  and  many 
vicissitudes.  Almost  from  babyhood  he  was 
brought  upon  the  stage,  the  first  time,  it  is  said, 
as  Cupid  in  a  ballet.  On  one  occasion  he  gave  a 
recitation  before  (icorge  111.  at  Windsor  Castle. 
In  1803  he  joined  a  strolling  company,  and  for 
eleven  years  continued  his  acting  ehiefly  in  pro- 
vincial towns.  In  1808  he  married.  His  api)ear- 
ance  as  Shyloek  at  Drury  Lane  was  made  in 
.lannary.  1814,  and  in  that  season  his  name  and 
fortune  were  assured.  .AH  Lcmdon  (locked  to 
hear  him:  Hazlitt.  Hunt,  and  Lamb,  who  were 
constantly  in  the  pit,  declared  that  his  acting 
■was  like  'teaching  Shakespeare  by  a  flash  of 
lightning.'    Yet  it  is  curious  to  learn  that  he  modi- 


lied  his  Hamlet  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Carrick,  in 
order  to  do  the  part  more  'as  David  did.'  Kean 
made  bis  first  appearance  in  the  United  States  in 
1820,  and  was  received  at  lirsl  with  great  enthusi- 
asm, but  later,  having  with  characteristic  arro- 
gance broken  an  engagement  in  Boston,  he  was 
severelv  censured  and  scion  returned  to  England, 
where  worse  troubles  awaited  him.  An  action 
was  brouglit  against  !iim  in  1825  for  criminal 
conversation  with  an  alderman's  wife,  and  he 
was  condemned  to  pay  damages.  In  consequence 
of  this  scandal  he  was  hissed  from  the  stage  in 
London  and  Edinburgh.  In  the  same  year  he 
came  again  to  the  I'nited  States,  where  the  popu- 
lar hostility  was  partlj-  mitigated  only  by  an 
ajiologj'  for  his  conduct.  At  (,)uebcc,  however,  he 
was  much  tovuhed  liy  an  election  fnim  the  llunm 
Indians  as  one  ot  their  chiefs.  He  reappeared 
at  Drury  Lane  in  1827,  but  only  occasionally 
rose  to  something  of  his  ohl  splendor.  His  h<'alth 
and  spirits  were  completely  broken  by  his  habits 
of  into.xication ;  he  died  at  Kiclimond,  May  15, 
1833.  Kean's  disjiosition  was  generous,  but  un- 
governable. His  dramatic  gifts  were  of  a  high 
order.  He  had  an  expressive  face,  with  black 
hair  and  eyes,  and,  though  small  of  stature,  was 
of  a  most  ell'ective  ])resence,  and  jxissessed  a 
richly  powerful  voice.  Mis  greatest  char;uters 
were  Shyloek,  Othello,  Kichard  III.,  Hamlet,  and 
Sir  Giles  Overreach.  Consult;  Proctor  (Barry 
Cornwall).  Tlie  Life  of  Udninnd  Kean  (Boston, 
1835):  Hawkins,  Tlic  Life  of  Udmiind  Kcan 
(Londcm,  1800);  Baker,  Onr  Old  Actors  (ib., 
1881)  ;  Edwin  Booth,  "Ednuind  Kean,"  in  Actors 
and  .\etresses  of  (treat  Briliiin  and  the  United 
States,  ed.  by  Matthews  and  Hutton,  vol.  iii. 
(New  York,  ISSO)  ;  Molloy,  The  Life  and  Adren- 
tares  of  Edmund  Kean,  Tragedian,  I7S7-JS,iS 
(London.  1888). 

KEAN,  Ellen  Tube  (1805-80).  An  Engli.sh 
actress,  wife  of  Charles  .lohn  Kean  (q.v.).  She 
made  her  first  a])pearance  upon  the  stage  at 
Covent  (Jardcn  Theatre,  London,  in  1823,  and 
soon  established  a  high  reputation  in  leading 
comedy  parts.  In  1830  she  came  to  .America, 
where  she  met  with  great  success.  After  her 
marriage  in  1842  she  continued  to  act  with  her 
husband,  and  upon  his  death  in  1868  she  retired 
from  the  stage.  She  died  Augu.st  20,  1880.  Con- 
sult Winter,  in  Eminent  IVohioi  of  the  Age 
(Hartford.  Conn..   1809). 

KEANE,  ki-n.  John,  first  Lord  Keane  (1781- 
1844).  An  Irish  soldier.  He  was  born  at  Bel- 
mont, County  Waterford,  Ireland,  and  was  the 
son  of  Sir  .John  Keane.  He  entered  the  ;>rmy 
on  a  ea])tain's  eimimission  in  1794.  when  but 
thirteen  years  of  age,  and  in  1799  sen'ed  as  aide- 
de-camp  to  Lord  Cavan  in  the  Eg^'ptian  cam- 
paign. After  service  in  (Gibraltar.  Ireland.  Ber- 
muda, and  at  the  taking  of  Martinique  in  1H09. 
he  commanded  a  brigade  through  the  Spanish 
Peninsular  War,  and  attaineil  the  rank  of  majnr- 
general.  In  1814  he  eominande<l  the  expedition 
which  landed  at  New  Orleans,  and  successfully 
resisted  an  American  attack  on  his  position.  On 
the  .arrival  of  his  superior  officer.  Sir  Edward 
Pakenham.  he  continued  to  serve  as  brigade  com- 
mander, and  was  twice  wounded.  He  was  creat- 
ed K.C.B.  in  1815.  From  1823  to  1830  he  was 
Civil  Governor  and  eommander-in-chief  of  the 
British  forces  in  the  West  Indies,  and  was  made 
lieutenant-general  in  1830.     In  1833  he  succeed- 
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ed  Sir  Colin  HaUcett  as  commander-in-chief  at 
Bombay,  and  in  1S39  coumianded  the  advance 
into  Afghanistan,  the  most  brilliant  exploit  in 
which  was  the  capture  of  the  supposedly  im- 
pregnable fortress  of  Ghuzni.  For  this  service 
he  was  made  G.C.B.,  and  created  Baron  Keane 
of  Ghuzni  and  Cappoquin,  with  a  pension  of 
£2000. 

KEANE,  JoH.x  Joseph  (1839—).  An  Ameri- 
can Konuin  Catliolie  prelate.  He  was  born  at 
Ballyshannon,  County  Donegal,  Ireland;  came  to 
America  in  1846.  and  graduated  at  Saint  Cliarles's 
College  and  Saint  Mary's  Seminary.  Baltimore. 
As  assistant  pastor  of  Saint  Patrick's,  Washing- 
ton (1866-78),  he  was  prominent  in  the  Catholic 
Young  Men's  National  Union  and  in  the  Total 
.Abstinence  Union  of  North  America.  During  his 
occupancy  of  the  See  of  Richmond  (1878-86)  he 
established  the  Confraternity  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
He  was  rector  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
America  from  1886  to  1897:  and  after  three  years 
in  Rome  was  conseci'ated  Archbisliop  of  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  in  1900.  He  wrote  on  education,  especiallj' 
on  the  question  of  denominational  schools.  He 
was  Dudleian  Lecturer  at  Har\'ard  in  1890. 

KEARNEY,  k-ir'ni.  A  city  and  the  county- 
seat  of  Buft'alo  County.  Neb..  196  miles  west  by 
-south  of  Omaha ;  on  the  Union  Pacitic,  the  Bur- 
lington and  Missouri  River,  and  the  Kearnev  and 
Black  Hills  railroads  (Map:  Nebraska,  E  3). 
A  water  channel  or  canal  13  miles  long,  and  used 
incidentally  for  irrigation,  furnishes  4.500  horse- 
power for  the  manufactures  of  the  city.  The 
industrial  establishments  include  large  cotton, 
Hour,  and  oat-meal  mills,  grain-elevators,  brick- 
works, cigar-factories,  foundry  and  machine- 
shops,  and  other  works.  The  city  has  also 
extensive  grain,  stock,  ice,  alfalfa,  and  stock-feed- 
ing interests.  Celery  is  extensively  raised.  Kear- 
ney has  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Boys, 
a  military  academy,  normal  institute,  public  li- 
brary of  .5000  volumes,  and  a  fine  high  school, 
city  hall,  court-house,  and  opera-house.  There 
are  also  two  public  parks,  a  bridge  a  mile  long 
across  the  Platte  River,  and  Lake  Kearney,  a 
beautiful  sheet  of  water  covering  40  acres.  Set- 
tled in  1871.  Kearney  was  incorporated  as  a 
village  in  the  following  year.  The  government 
is  administered,  under  a  charter  of  1901,  by  a 
mayor  elected  ever>-  two  years,  and  a  council, 
one-half  of  the  members  of  which  are  elected  by 
wards  and  the  other  half  at  large.  Population, 
in   1800,  8074;  in  1900,  5634. 

KEARNEY,  Denis  (1847—).  An  American 
labor  agitator,  the  leader  of  the  movement  known 
as  Kearneyism  in  California.  He  was  born  in 
Oakmont,  Ireland :  went  to  sea  as  a  cabin-boy 
at  the  age  of  eleven,  and  in  1872  settled  in  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  where  he  obtained  employment 
as  foreman  of  a  gang  of  ste,vedores,  and  soon 
afterwards  went  into  the  draying  business  on  his 
own  account.  In  1877  he  began  to  incite  the 
laboring  men  of  San  Francisco  against  the  wealth- 
ier classes,  and  soon  gained  almost  complete 
ascendency  over  the  mass  of  them.  Great  meet- 
ings were  held  on  the  'Sand  Lots'  near  the  city, 
where  Kearney  ruled  supreme,  soon  attracting 
general  attention  by  his  savage  attacks  upon 
capital,  niinese  labor,  and  various  alleged  griev- 
ances. His  influence  rapidly  increased,  until  his 
adherent-s  were  strong  enough  to  pack  a  constitu- 
tional  convention   and   force  the   adoption  of   a 


new  State  constitution,  which  was  largely  in 
their  own  interest,  and  was  most  detrimental  to 
capital  and  vested  iuierests  generally.  In  the 
sununer  of  1878  Kearney  visited  the  Eastern 
States,  and  delivered  incendiary  and  intemperate 
sjjeeches  in  the  larger  cities.  He  did  not  succeed 
in  winning  many  new  adherents,  however,  and 
leturned  to  California,  where  his  old  following 
gradually  drew  awaj'  from  him,  and  he  himself 
soon  relapsed  into  insignificance.  Consult  the 
chapter  "Kearneyism  in  California,"  in  Bryce's 
American  Commonwealth  (last  ed..  New  York, 
1895). 

KEARNY,  kitr'nl.  A  town  in  Hudson  County, 
N.  J.,  on  the  Passaic  River,  opposite  Newark, 
and  on  the  Erie  and  other  railroads  (Map: 
New  Jersey,  D  2).  It  is  a  residential  sub- 
urb of  Newark  and  New  Y'ork,  and  has  a 
State  soldiers'  home,  a  Roman  Catholic  pro- 
tectory, and  an  Italian  orphan  asylum.  There 
are  imfMrtant  manufactures  of  linoleum,  cotton 
and  linen  thread,  roofing  material,  white  metal, 
brass  novelties,  metal  liedsteads,  etc.  The  gov- 
ernment, imder  a  charter  of  1895,  is  vested  in  a 
town  council,  which  includes  one  member  elected 
at  large  for  a  tenn  of  two  years,  who  acts  as 
mayor.  Kearny  was  first  settled  by  Germans, 
who  named  the  place  New  Barbadoes.  Later  it 
was  comprised  within  the  limits  of  Harrison,  of 
which  it  remained  a  part  until  separately  incor- 
porated in  1871,  when  it  was  named  after  Gen. 
Philip  Kearny.     Population,  in  1900,  10,896. 

KEARNY,  Lawbexce  (1789-1868).  An 
American  naval  officer,  born  at  Perth  Amboy, 
N.  .J.  He  entered  thi  naxy  as  a  midshipman  in 
1807,  and  during  the  War  of  1812  took  i)art  in 
.several  daring  exploits.  He  was  one  of  the  offi- 
cers sent  to  {he  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  in  1821  to  stamp  out  piracy  in  those 
waters,  and  in  1823  was  one  of  the  commanders 
in  Capt,  David  Porter's  mosquito  fieet,  which 
completed  this  work.  Three  years  later,  as  com- 
mander of  the  Warren,  he  performed  a  similar 
service  for  the  Levant.  He  was  commissioned 
captain  in  1832,  and  in  1841  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  East  India  Squadron.  Dur- 
ing his  stay  on  this  station  he  began  negotia- 
tions with  the  Chinese  Government  which  re- 
sulted in  the  signing  of  a  commercial  treaty  be- 
tween China  and  the  United  States  in  1845.  In 
1843,  while  on  his  return  to  America,  he  stopped 
at  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  protested  against 
the  provisional  cession  to  Great  Britain  which 
the  King  had  been  coerced  into  signing  by  Lord 
(iieorge  Paulet.  He  was  made  a  commodore,  and 
was  retired  in  1867. 

KEARNY,  Philip  (181.5-62).  An  American 
soldier,  prominent  in  the  ^Mexican  and  Civil  wars, 
the  nephew  of  Gen.  Stephen  W.  Kearny.  He  was 
born  in  New  Y'ork  City,  graduated  at  Columbia 
in  1833,  and  subsequently  studied  law  under 
Peter  A.  .lay.  In  1837  he  entered  the  L'nited 
States  Armv  as  lieutenant  in  the  First  Dragoons, 
and  two  years  later  was  one  of  three  officers  sent 
by  the  United  States  Government  to  study  the 
French  cavalry  service.  He  spent  several  months 
in  the  cavalry  school  at  Saunuir,  and  then,  hav- 
ing secured  a  leave  of  absence,  volunteered  with 
the  First  Chasseurs  d'Afrique.  and  served  with 
conspicuous  gallantry  in  the  .\lgerian  War.  Late 
in  1840  he  returned  to  the  United  States.  He 
was   then   successively   aide-de-camp   to   General 
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Macomb,  Generalinehief  of  the  United  States 
Aruiy,  from  IStO  to  1841,  and  to  General 
Seott,  the  successor  of  General  Wacoiiil),  from 
1841  to  1844,  and  subsequently  served  under  his 
uncle  in  the  West.  In  April,  1840,  he  resigned 
from  the  urnij-,  but  almost  immediately  retinlisted 
for  service  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  liccame  cap- 
tain of  the  company  wliich  was  chosen  as  the 
bodyguard  of  (ieneral  Scott.  He  earned  a  brevet 
of  major  at  Contreras  and  Cluirubusco,  and  to- 
ward thii  close  of  the  latter  engagement  made  a 
gallant  charge  into  Mexico  City,  but  received  a 
wound  which  necessitated  the  amputation  of  an 
arm.  In  ISol  he  participated  in  a  campaign 
against  the  Rogue  Uiver  Indians,  but  again  re- 
signed in  October  of  this  year,  and  s[K'nt  several 
years  in  Euroi)e.  In  185'J  he  entered  the  French 
Army  as  a  volunteer  aide  to  (Jeneral  JIaurier; 
served  in  the  Italian  War,  partiiii)ating  in  the 
battles  of  Magenta  and  Solferino;  and  for  his 
conspicuous  bravery  throughout  the  camjiaign  he 
received  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  At 
the  outbreak  of  tlie  Civil  War  he  returned  to  the 
United  States,  and  in  May,  1801,  was  ajipointcd 
brigadier-general.  lie  commanded  for  some  time 
the  First  New  Jersey  Brigade,  and  in  May,  1802, 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  cavalry  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  lie  served  with  great 
elTiciency  and  gallantry  throughout  the  Penin- 
sular campaign,  attracting  particular  attention 
at  the  battles  of  Williamsburg  and  Seven  Pines, 
and  in  July,  1802,  was  commissioned  major-gen- 
eral of  volunteers.  He  subsequently  participated 
in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  <m  Sep 
teniber  1,  1802.  was  killed  while  reccmnoitring 
at  Chantilly.  Consult:  T)q  Peyster,  I'rmoniil  and 
MUltury  liislori/  of  /'/ii/ip  hnirnii  (New  York. 
1809)  ;  and  an  account  by  Kearny  himself  of  his 
service  in  Algiers,  puldished  under  the  title 
Serrire  villi  Ihc  I'rcncli  Troups  in  Africa  (New 
York,   1844  V). 

KEARNY,  SxKrnEX  W.\tts  (1704-1848).  An 
American  soldier,  bcirn  at  Newark,  N.  .1.  He 
was  apiminted  a  lieutenant  in  the  Thirteenth 
Infantry  in  1812.  and  was  captured  by  the  Brit- 
ish, who  held  him  a  prisoner  for  several  months. 
In  1840  he  was  made  a  brigailier-general  and 
given  command  of  the  Army  of  the  West,  with 
which  he  conquered  Xew  ilexico.  He  then  en- 
tered California,  where  he  found  Stockton  (q.v.) 
and  Fri'^mont  (q.v.)  already  in  possession;  but 
disreganling  their  claims,  assumed  the  oflice  of 
Govtrnnr  in  1847,  in  pursuance  of  instructions 
given  him  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  establish 
a  civil  government  in  the  conquered  country.  He 
held  the  office,  however,  only  from  the  1st  of 
March  until  -lune,  when  he  was  ordered  to  Mexi- 
co, and  in  1 848  was  made  Governor  of  Vera 
Cruz,  and  later  of  Mexico  City,  where  he  con- 
tracted the  fever  of  which  he  died.  He  returned 
to  the  United  States  in  1848.  with  the  rank  of 
major-general.  He  wrote  a  Manual  for  the  Eicr- 
cine  and  Manceiivring  of  United  fitate.i  Dratioons 
(1837).  and  Orijanic  Law  and  Lairs  of  the  Clov- 
crniiirnl  of  Ihc  Territory  of  New  Mexico  (1846). 
KEARSARGE,  kr-r'siirj.  A  mnuntnin  in  Car- 
roll County.  Xew  Hampshire.  .3200  feet  high,  be- 
longing to  the  White  Mountain  group.  It  was 
from  this  mountain  that  the  vessel  was  named 
which  sank  the  Confederate  cruiser  Alahanin  in 
1804.  .Another  mountain,  sitiiafed  in  Jlerrimac 
County,  N.  H..  is  known  by  the  same  name.  The 
latter Was  formerly  known  as  Kyar-Sarga,  which 


was   easily   changed   to   Kearsarge.      Its   Indian 
name  was  Cowissewaschook. 

KEARY,  ke'ri,  A.nhie  (1825-79).  An  English 
novelist,  born  in  Yorkshire.  Her  first  literary 
ell'orts  were  tales  for  children.  The  best  of  these 
are  Little  W  anderlin  and  Sydney  Grey.  Miss 
Keary's  books  show  keen  observation  and  unusual 
sensitiveness.  Her  more  mature  novel-writing, 
chielly  concerned  with  domestic  life,  was  varied 
by  the  production  of  two  works.  Early  Eyyiitian 
I'lintory  and  Tl'.e  Xalions  Around,  which  showed 
considerable  ability  in  a  different  line.  Among 
her  otiier  books  are;  The  Heroes  of  Asgurd 
(1857)  ;  Janet's  Home  (1803)  ;  Clemency  Frank- 
lyn  (1800)  ;  Oldbttry{  ISii'J)  ;  Uastle  Daly  {lS:'y)  ; 
and  .1  Doubting  Heart  (1879).  In  Castle  Daly 
she  has  given  a  vivid  and  accurate  studv  of  Irish 
life. 

KEASBEY,  kez'bi,  Li.ndley  Miller  (1807 
— ).  An  American  economist,  born  at  Xew;irk, 
X.  J.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1888,  studied 
at  Columbia  and  at  Strassburg.  and  in  1892  was 
appointed  professor  of  political  science  at  the 
State  University  of  Colorado,  from  which  in 
1894  he  went  to  a  like  chair  in  Bryn  Mawr  Uni- 
versity. He  wrote:  The  Sicurayua  Canal  mid  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  (1890),  various  eontril)utions 
to  reviews,  and  a  translation  from  Uoria,  Tlie 
Eeonoiiiie  i'oundiitions  of  Hociety    (1899). 

KEATING,  John  M.  (18.52—).  An  Ameri- 
can physician,  born  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  edu- 
cated lit  Seton  Hall  College  and  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  traveled  extensively  in  the  East, 
was  lecturer  on  the  diseases  of  children  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  for  a  time,  and  after- 
wards became  professor  of  the  ))rinci|ilcs  and 
pniclice  of  medicine  in  the  Woman's  Medic;il  Col- 
lege, Philadelphia.  He  edited  tlie  Cyeloptrdia  of 
the  Diseases  of  Children,  and  The  Climatologist, 
and  publislied  II  i7/i  General  Grant  in  the  East 
(1880)  ;  The  Mother's  Guide  in  the  Management 
and  Feeding  of  Infants  (1881);  Maternity,  In- 
fancy and  Childhood:  Mother  and  Child,  and  sev- 
eral other  wf)rks. 

KEATS,  (iWENDOLiNE  (pen-naine,  Zack).  An 
English  novelist,  born  in  Devonshire,  .\fter  pub- 
lishing soveral  short  dialect  stories  in  Bhirkii-ood's 
^fagazine.  she  came  before  a  wider  public  with 
Life  is  Life  (1808),  a  scries  of  twelve  tales,  dis- 
plaving  great  power  in  de])icting  the  hard  side 
of  life.  They  have  been  succeeded  in  a  similar 
vein  by  Oh  1'rial  (1899),  which  won  the  prize  of 
tlie  London  .\cademy,  and  The  While  Cottage 
(1901). 

KEATS,  .TmiN  (1795-1821).  An  English  poet, 
born  in  London.  October  31,  1795.  When  about 
eight  years  old  he  was  sent  to  the  schoid  kept  by 
John  Clarke  at  Enfield.  Here  he  formed  a 
friendship  with  the  master's  son.  Charles  Cmvden 
Clarke,  learned  Latin,  possibly  French,  and  read 
vehemently,  especially  in  Greek  mythology.  He, 
however,  never  learned  the  Greek  language. 
Oddly  enough.  Keats  got  most  of  his  early  no- 
tions of  Greece  from  the  Classical  Dictionary  of 
Lempri&re.  His  father,  a  livery-stable  keeper, 
died  in  1804;  and  his  mother,  who  had  married 
a  certain  Rawlings.  soon  quitted  him  and  went  to 
live  with  her  mother  in  Edmonton,  where  she 
died  in  1810.  Although  Keats  had  hardly  known 
his  father,  be  was  much  inlluenced  by  his  mother. 
He  loved  her;  yet  at  the  age  of  five,  if  Hay- 
don  is  to  be  trusted,  the  lad  shut  his  mother  in 
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a  room  and  stood  guard  at  the  door  with  a 
sword,  declaring  that  she  should  not  come  out 
till  he  pleased.  Between  Edmonton  and  the 
school  at  Entield  passed  Keats's  best  years  ( 1806- 
10).  He  was  whimsical  and  absent-minded  and 
not  very  studious,  but  generous  and  passionate. 
All  his  schoolmates  admired  his  nobility  of  char- 
acter, his  courage,  and  his  personal  beauty.  He 
was  quick-tempered,  but  quick  to  forgive:  he  was 
a  fighter  and  an  athlete.  On  his  mother's  death 
Keats  was  taken  from  school  by  his  guardians 
and  apprenticed  for  five  years  to  a  surgeon  at 
Edmonton.  Of  this  period  we  know  little  save 
that  one  day  a  comrade  read  liim  Spenser's 
Kinthulamium,  and  lent  him  the  Faerie  Qiieene. 
This  was  a  revelation.  Keats  had  found  his 
way.  He  was  entranced  by  Spenser's  fairies, 
dwarfs,  magic,  knights,  and  wondrous  adventures. 
He  became  a  lover  of  fine  phrases,  and  even  bril- 
liantly imitated  Spenser.  At  this  time  he  also 
fell  under  the  influence  of  Gray  and  Jloore.  In 
1814  he  quarreled  with  his  master,  and  went  to 
London,  where  he  continued  his  studies  in  sur- 
gery ;  but  he  disliked  it — above  all,  the  opera- 
tions. 

Keats  soon  made  the  acquaintance  of  Leigh 
Hunt,  Shelley  and  others,  and  in  1817  of  the 
painter  Haydon,  all  of  whom  exerted  a  powerful 
influence  upon  him.  His  first  published  poem, 
the  sonnet  beginning  "O  Solitude,  if  I  with  thee 
must  dwell."  appeared  in  Leigh  Hunt's  Examiner 
(May  ."5,  1816).  It  was  followed  on  December 
1st  by  the  great  sonnet  On  First  Looking  Into 
Chapman's  Homer,  which  Himt  accompanied  with 
observations  on  its  author  and  the  new  school  of 
poetry.  Four  other  sonnets  speedily  followed.  In 
March,  1817,  appeared  Poctns  bii  John  Eeats,  dedi- 
cated to  Hunt.  The  volume  fell  flat,  for  every  one 
was  at  that  time  under  the  sway  of  Moore,  Scott, 
and  Byron.  Keats  at  once  began  Endymion,  which 
was  published  in  1818.  This  year  he  made  a  tour 
through  the  English  Lake  district  and  Scotland, 
where  he  contracted  the  throat  troiible  which 
ultimately  developed  into  consumption.  Just 
after  his  return  to  England  appeared  the  famous 
attacks  on  Endymion  ( Black icood's  Magazine, 
August,  1818:  and  the  Quarterly  Review,  dated 
April.  1818.  but  published  in  September). 
Whether  or  not  Keats's  critical  foe  was  Lockhart. 
he  had  fenent  defenders  in  Shelley,  who  in  his 
Adonais  calls  his  friend's  assailants  assassins, 
and  in  Bvron,  who  devoted  to  Keats  a  strophe 
in  Don  -Juan.  Keats,  though  his  health  was 
breaking,  continued  to  write.  In  1820  appeared 
his  third  volume.  Lamia,  Isabella,  the  Eve 
of  fSaint  Agnes,  and  Other  Poems.  He  died 
in  Rome,  February'  23.  1821,  and  was  buried 
there  near  Shelley,  by  the  pyramid  of  Caius  Ces- 
tius.  Keats  did  not  live  to  produce  so  nmch  as 
sevei-al  of  his  contemporaries.  His  first  two  vol- 
umes were  marred  by  many  affectations,  which 
naturally  led  to  severe  contemporary  criticism. 
The  third  volume  contains  poetry  of  the  most  ex- 
qiiisite  quality.  Most  of  his  loveliest,  strongest 
work,  as  Hyperion,  is  in  fragments.  All  that  is 
best  in  him  might  be  held  in  a  small  volume,  and 
nio-t  of  his  work  was  done  in  four  years  (1817- 
20).  Keats  was  for  a  while  democratic  in 
tendencv,  but  the  effects  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion ;ire  not  perceptible  in  him.  Since  his  death 
his  fame  has  increased  more  and  more.  He  has 
long  since  been  given  his  place  by  the  side  of 
Shelley  and  Byron.  His  letters,  except  those 
devoted  to  an  unfortunate  love,  are  delightful. 


The  best  literary  appreciation  of  Keats  is  by 
ilatthew  Arnold,  in  Ward's  English  Poets,  vol.  iv. 
Consult:  Milnes,  Life,  Letters,  and  Literary  Re- 
mains of  Keats  (London,  1848;  rev.  1867)  ; 
Lowell,  The  Political  ^yorks  of  Eeats,  with  Life 
(Boston,  1854,  1873)  ;  complete  edition  of  Works, 
edited  by  Forman  (4  vols.,  London,  1883;  rev. 
188(1)  ;  the  Cambridge  edition  of  TForArs  (Boston, 
1899)  ;  Letters  of  Keats  to  His  Family,  edited  by 
Colvin  (London,  1891)  ;  and  for  his  Life,  C'olvin 
(Londoji,  1887)  ;  Rossetti,  Poetical  Works  of 
Keats  ivith  a  Memoir,  which  has  a  bibliography 
(ib.,  1887)  ;  Hoops.  Keats'  Jugend  und  Jugend- 
gedichte  { Leipzig,  1895 )  ;  Texte,  "  Keats  et  le  Neo- 
Hellenisme  dans  la  po^sie  anglaise,"  in  Etudes 
de  litterature  europeenne  {Paris,  1898)  ;  Gothein, 
John  Keat.^'  Lehen  und  Werke  (Halle,  1897)  ; 
and  Henr\-  C.  Shellev,  Keats  and  His  Circle  (New 
York,  1902). 

KE'BLE,  JoHX  (1792-1866).  An  English 
divine  and  poet.  He  mtis  born  at  Fairford,  in 
Ciloucestershire,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  won  a 
scholarship  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  O.xford. 
After  winning  the  distinction  of  a  double  first, 
he  was  elected  fellow  of  Oriel,  which  brought  him 
into  the  most  distinguished  intellectual  society 
in  the  university.  In  1812  he  also  won  both  the 
English  and  Ijitin  prize  essays.  He  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1815.  and  priest  in  1816.  Xeither  the 
prospect  of  emolument  at  O.xford,  nor  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  Oriel  common  room,  of  which  Whate- 
ly  and  Copleston  were  then  members,  and  to 
which  Arnold.  Xewman,  and  Pusey  were  soon  to 
be  added,  could  tempt  him  from  the  career  he 
had  chosen,  that  of  a  parish  priest.  He  took 
duty  in  Gloucestershire,  occasionally  receiving 
pupils,  among  whom  were  Robert  Wilberforce, 
Isaac  Williams,  and  Hurrell'Froude.  Fr<mi  1836, 
when  he  accepted  the  living  of  Hursley.  near  Win- 
chester, W'hich  he  had  once  before  declined  on 
the  gioimd  of  his  father's  health,  his  life  was 
spent  mostly  in  this  small  country  parish,  devot- 
ed faithfully  to  its  simple  duties,  though  he  ex- 
erted great  influence  throughout  England  by  a 
vast  correspondence.  Quiet  and  retiring  as  he 
was.  he  is  yet  considered,  on  Xe^vman's  testimony, 
as  the  real  author  of  the  Oxford  Movement,  to 
which  he  is  held  to  have  given  the  impulse  by  his 
sermon  on  'Xational  Apostasy,'  preached  at  Ox- 
ford in  1833.  His  important  contributions  to 
the  literature  of  the  movement  were  his  share  in 
the  translations  of  the  Library  of  the  Fathers, 
and  in  the  Tract.?,  for  the  Times,  of  which  he 
wrote  seven,  besides  being  ultimately  associated 
in  counsel  with  the  other  authors.  His  church- 
manship  was.  however,  always  marked  by  a  sober 
attachment  to  Anglican  traditions,  and  he  was 
deeply  gjieved  by  Xewman's  secession,  in  which 
he  never  dreamed  of  following  him.  This  mental 
attitude  was  not  only  expressed,  but  confirmed  in 
thousands  of  others,  by  The  Chri.'stian  Year,  a 
volume  of  verse  which  he  published  in  1827.  and 
which  had  a  remarkable  success  and  influence, 
not  equaled  by  that  of  his  later  volume.  Lyra 
Innoeenliiim  (1846).  He  was  professor  of  poetry 
at  Oxford  from  1831  to  1841.  He  died  at  Bourne"- 
mouth.  March  29.  1866.  A  movement  was  im- 
medi:itely  begun  to  provide  a  permanent  memo- 
rial to  him.  and  resulted  in  the  foundation  of 
Keble  College.  Oxford  (q.v.).  Consult:  Lives 
by  Sir  J.  T.  Coleridse  (London.  1869).  and  by 
Walter  Lock,  warden  of  Keble  College  ( ib..  1892 ) "; 
also  Xewman,  Apologia  pro   Vita   Sua,  and  an 
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essay  in  Shairp,  Htudies  in  Poetry  and  Philosophy 
(Kiiinb\ir{;li.    1808). 

KEBLE  COLLEGE.  A  college  of  Oxford  liii- 
versity.  It  was  fouiiiitd  in  ISTl)  by  subscript  ion 
iu  memory  of  the  Rev.  John  Keble,  \'icar  of 
Hursley,  sometime  fellow  and  tutor  of  Oriel 
College,  professor  of  poetry  in  tlie  imiversity,  and 
the  author  of  The  Christian  Yenr.  It  was  author- 
ized by  a  statute  of  the  university,  passed  in 
1871,  regarding  new  foundations,  and  was  in- 
tended to  provide  econoniioal  living  for  students, 
and  Christian  training  based  on  Church  of  Kng- 
land  principles.  The  college  is  governed  by  a 
warden  and  a  council  of  from  nine  to  twelve 
meml)ers.  the  whole  charge  of  education  and 
discipline  being  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  war- 
den. The  establishment  is  large,  consisting  of  a 
warden,  a  subwarden,  a  bursar,  ten  tutors,  a 
precentor,  thirteen  scholars,  and  eight  exhibi- 
tioners, with,  in  all.  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
undergraduates.  The  buildings,  built  of  brick,  a 
unique  feature  in  Oxford  anhilecture.  arc  ex- 
tensive. The  chapel  is  especially  noteworthy, 
among  its  treasures  l>eing  Hol:;ian  Hunfs  jiicture, 
the  "Light  of  the  World."  The  college  presents 
to  thirty-three  livings,  most  of  them  of  consider- 
able ini])ortance. 

KECHTJ'A.  A  South  American  Indian  stock. 
See  Qriciii  A. 

KECSKEMET,  kgchlie-mat.  A  town  of  Hun- 
gary, situated  in  an  agricultural  district  05  miles 
by  rail  south-southeast  of  Budajiest  (Ma]):  Hun- 
gary, F  3).  It  is  a  scattered  town,  with  a  num- 
ber of  secondary  educational  institutions,  but 
without  any  buildings  of  note.  It  is  well  known 
for  its  annual  cattle  fair,  and  has  aUo  an  exten- 
sive trade  in  the  fruit  wliich  is  cultivated  ex- 
tensively in  the  vicinity.  Population,  in  IStlO, 
49.(i00:"in  IflOO.  57.812.'  mostly  Roman  Catholic  ' 
Magyars. 

KEDAR'S  TENTS.  An  expression  denoting 
the  transitory  habitations  in  the  wilderness  of 
this  world,  referring  to  Northern  Arabia. 

KEDGE  (perhaps  connected  with  dialectic 
Swed.  /,c7.<i.  to  tug).  A  small  anchor.  It  is  used 
for  various  purposes,  such  as  hauling  the  stern 
of  a  siiip  to  one  side  or  the  other  or  hauling  a 
ship  frojn  one  part  of  the  harbor  to  another.    See 

AXCHOB. 

KED'ZIE,  Robert  Cr..^RK  (1823-1902).  An 
American  chemist.  He  was  born  at  Delhi,  N.  Y. ; 
was  largely  self-educated  before  his  entrance  to 
Oberlin  College,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1847 :  and  spent  the  following  years  studying 
medicine  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  He  prac- 
ticed at  Vermimtville.  Mich,,  frcmi  18.52  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  and.  after  serving  as 
surgeon  in  the  army,  resumed  the  pract  ice  of 
medicine,  at  Lansing,  He  was  elected  to  the 
chair  of  chemistry  in  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College  in  1863,  and  to  the  State  Legislature  in 
1870.  As  president  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
he  paid  special  attention  to  arsenical  wall-papers, 
and  invented  an  oil-tester  for  the  detection  of  in- 
ferior and  dangerous  grades  of  oil.  But  his  most 
imimrtant   service  was  to  agricultural  ehemistrr. 

KEE'FER,  Samuel  (1811  —  ).  A  Can.adian 
civil  engineer.  He  was  born  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  and  after  an  education  for  the  profes- 
sion of  civil  engineer,  obtained  Oovernment  em- 
plo>Tiient  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  Besides  the 
regular  work  of  responsible  positions  in  connection 


with  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  he  was  deputy 
commissioner  of  public  works,andan  official  ins|)ec- 
tor  of  Canadian  railways.  He  was  among  the 
first  to  urge  the  construction  of  the  Sault  Sainte 
Marie  Canal,  and  made  a  survey  for  that  purpose 
in  1832.  and  be  took  part  in  building  the  lirst 
suspension  bridge  at  Niagara  Falls,  which  was 
completed  in  I8(>!>,  He  was  resident  engineer  ot 
the  (irand  Trunk  Railway,  and  had  charge  of 
the  division  i)ct\iecn  .Nbjnlreal  and  Kingston,  In 
1880  the  Conscr-ative  Covernnicnt  of  Sir  .John 
A,  ilacdonald  made  him  a  meml)er  of  the  com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  condition  and  prog- 
ress of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  the  con- 
struction of  which  was  tlien  being  pushed. 

KEEPER,  TiiOM,\s  Coltri.x  (1821—),  A 
Canadian  •■ivil  engineer.  He  was  born  at  Thor- 
old,  Ontario,  and  was  educated  at  Upjier  Canada 
College,  Toronto.  He  was  first  employed  on  the 
Erie  Canal,  and  afterwards  on  the  Welland  Canal, 
where  he  remained  until  18-t.T,  when  he  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  Ottawa  River  works.  In  1850  he 
was  employed  by  the  Government  to  make  a  sur- 
vey of  the  rapids  of  the  Saint  Lawrence,  and  to 
explore  the  region  between  the  Saint  Lawrence 
and  the  headwaters  of  the  Saint  .John  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  intercolonial  comnmniea- 
tion  by  canal  or  railway,  Subseciuently  he  made 
surveys  for  the  Cirand  Trunk  Riiilway,  and  for 
the  Victoria  Bridge  across  the  Saint  Lawrence 
at  ^Montreal,  Ho  served  as  a  commissioner  from 
Canada  at  the  international  exhibitions  in  Lon- 
don in  1851  and  in  1862,  and  in  Paris  in  1878.  He 
was  appointed  to  determine  upon  the  practicabil- 
ity of  a  ship  canal  between  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  Atlantic,  and  on  this  question  published  a 
monograph  in  1804,  Mr,  Keefer  brought  about 
the  change  on  Canadian  railways  from  the  nar- 
row gauge  to  the  standard  g-auge.  His  puldica 
tions  include  Philosophy  of  Kaihcays  (1840) 
und  The  Influence  of  the  Canals  of  Canada  on  Her 
Agriculture   (1850). 

KEEL  (Icel.  kjolr,  Dan.  kjol,  Swed.  kol,  keel). 
In  wooden  ships  the  keel  is  a  construction  of 
rectangular  sections  made  up  of  timbers  scarfed 
and  bolted  together:  it  is  tlie  first  part  of  the 
ship  to  be  laid  upon  the  building-blocks,  hence 
the  term  Ini/inii  of  the  keel  is  synonymous  with 
beginning  the  actual  eonstiuction  of  a  ship.  It 
extends  from  the  stern-post  (or  rudder-post  in 
wood-built  single-screw  steamers)  to  the  fore- 
toot,  where  it  is  joined  to  the  stem  by  the  gripe 
and  apron.  In  iron  and  steel  steamers  the  keel 
consists  of  the  vertical  keel-plates  and  the  Hat 
keel-plates,  the  former  being  usually  referred  to 
as  the  keel.  The  vertical  keel  is  internal,  and  in 
vessels  having  double  bottoms  extends  from  the 
i)ottom  plating  or  flat  keel  to  the  inner  bottom. 
Iron  and  steel  sailing  ships  and  some  steamers 
have  external  bar  or  hollow,  keels.  In  all  kinds 
of  vessels  the  keel  is  one  of  the  principal  longi- 
tudinal ties  holding  the  ship  together  and  stiffen- 
ing her  in  the  direction  of  her  length.  To  reduce 
the  angle  of  roll  in  modern  men-of-war  hiliii  keels 
are  fitted.  These  consist  of  plating  extending 
longitudinally  like  an  external  keel,  but  at  the 
turn  of  Hie  bilge,  for  about  three-fifths  the  length 
amidship.  The  section  of  this  keel  is  usually 
that  of  a  veri'  acute  isosceles  triangle  with  its 
base  against  the  ship's  bottom:  the  sides  consist 
of  plating  and  the  space  inside  is  ordinarily 
filled  in  with  wood.  (See  Bilge.)  Instead  of 
t!sing   bilge-keels,   merchant   vessels   are   usually 
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steadied  by  keeping  their  righting  moment  (see 
Shipbuilding)  fairly  weak  by  means  of  arrange- 
ments of  cargo  and  water  ballast.  A  false 
keel  is  a  facing  of  timber  spiked  to  the  main 
keel  to  protect  it.  Docking  keels  are  side  keels 
occasionally  placed  on  ships  for  convenience  in 
docking.  They  receive  the  upward  thrust  of  bilge 
shores  and  distribute  it  along  the  bottom  so  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  bending  in  the  bottom  plat- 
ing or  warping  or  bending  the  frames.  Keel- 
blocks. — The  short  built-up  piles  of  timber  on 
which  the  keel  of  a  ship  rests  in  building  or  when 
in  a  drj-dock. 

KEEOiEB,  James  Edwabd  (1857-1900).  An 
.\merican  astronomer,  born  at  La  Salle,  111.,  and 
educated  at  .Johns  Hopkins  University,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1881.  He  took  part  in  the 
solar  eclipse  expedition  to  Colorado  (1878).  and 
four  years  afterwards  in  the  ilount  Whitney  ex- 
pedition. After  a  year  at  the  Alleghany  (Pa.) 
Observatory,  he  went  to  Germany,  and  studied 
under  Quincke,  in  Heidelberg,  and  Von  Helm- 
holtz,  in  Berlin.  He  was  appointed  assistant  in 
the  Lick  Observatory  in  1880.  and  two  years 
later  became  its  astronomer.  In  ISDS  he  suc- 
ceeded Holden  as  director  of  the  Lick  Observatory 
after  seven  years  at  the  head  of  the  Alleghany 
Observatory".  Keeler's  greatest  work  was  in  spec- 
troscopy by  his  accurate  definition  of  the  chief 
line  in  the  nebular  spectrum.  He  wrote  Spec- 
troscopic Observations  of  Nebulw  (1894),  and 
many  contributions  to  the  Astrophysical  Journal, 
of  which  he  was  coeditor. 

KEE'LEY,  Leslie  (1836-1900).  An  Ameri- 
can physician,  born  in  Saint  Lawrence  County, 
X.  Y.  He  graduated  at  the  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege, Chicago,  in  1863,  and  later  entered  the 
Federal  Army  as  a  surgeon.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  removed  to  Dwight,  111.,  where  he  began 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  Here  in  1880  he 
opened  a  sanatorium  for  persons  addicted  to  the 
immoderate  use  of  alcohol  and  opium.  His  cure 
consisted  of  a  secret  preparation,  which  he  said 
contained  bichloride  of  gold;  and  such  was  his 
success  that  he  was  able  to  form  a  company 
which  founded  similar  sanatoriums  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  Dr.  Keeley  claimed  that  when 
his  medicine  was  administered  according  to  his 
directions  it  had  no  injurious  effects,  and  that 
95  per  cent,  of  the  patients  treated  were  per- 
manently cured.  Besides  his  The  Morphine  Eater, 
nr  From  Bondage  to  Freedom  (1881),  he  pub- 
lished numerous  articles  in  the  periodical  press. 

KEELEY,  Mrs.  Mary  Anne  (1805-99).  An 
English  comic  actress,  the  wife  of  Robert  Keeley 
(q.v. ).  Born  in  Ipswich,  Xovember  22.  1S05  (or 
1806?),  she  made  her  appearance  as  Miss  Coward 
in  Dublin  in  1823.  In  1825  she  came  to  London, 
soon  becoming  a  member  of  the  company  at 
Covent  Garden,  with  ilr.  Keeley.  to  whom  she 
was  married  about  1829.  Among  the  parts  in 
which  she  won  her  great  popularitv  were  Xerissa 
in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  (18.30):  Smike  in 
Mcholas  .VicfcZefti/ ( 1837 )  :  .Jack  Sheppard(1838)  ; 
Sairey  Gamp  (1844)  :  and  Betty  Martin  (1855). 
In  1836-37  the  Keeleys  visited  America,  'vith 
great  success.  From  1844  to  1847  they  managed 
the  Lyceum,  where  their  production  of  The 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth  ran  for  over  a  year.  The 
last  forty  years  of  her  life  were  passed  chiefly 
in  retirement.  On  her  ninetieth  birthday  a  public 
reception  was  given  her  at  the  Lvceum.  She 
died    in    London,    March    13,    1899.      Consult: 


Lewes,  On  Actors  and  the  Art  of  Acting  (Xew 
York,  1878)  ;  Scott,  The  Drama  of  Yesterday  and 
To-day  (London,  1899). 

KEELEY,  Robert  (1793-1869).  An  English 
comedian.  He  was  bom  in  London,  where  he  ap- 
peared, after  playing  in  the  provinces,  in  1818. 
During  the  following  years  he  became  a  gieat 
favorite  as  Jemmy  Green  in  Tom  and  Jerry,  Mr. 
Bounceable  in  What  Have  I  Doncf  Peter  Pall 
ilall  in  The  Prisoner  of  \Yar,  and  in  numy  other 
popular  pieces.  He  was  most  effective  in  the 
character  of  comic  suffering  or  stupiditj-.  His 
Touchstone  was  cscellent,  and  he  made  an  ad 
mirable  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  when,  with 
Charles  Kean,  at  the  Princess's  Theatre  in  1850, 
he  revived  Twelfth  Xight.  He  died  in  London, 
February  3,  1869.  Consult  authorities  referred 
to  under  Keeley,  Mrs.  Mary  Axne;  also  Mars- 
ton,  Our  Recent  Actors   (London,  1890). 

KEEL-HAULING.  A  punishment  formerly 
inflicted  in  the  British  and  X'etherlands  navies 
for  certain  very  serious  offenses.  By  means  of 
whips  or  tackles  usualh-  on  the  foreyard-arms, 
the  offender  was  hauled  from  one  side  of  the 
ship  to  the  other  (or  from  one  yard  to  the 
other)  underneath  the  keel,  being  made  to  sink 
by  weights  attached  to  his  feet. 

KEEOylNG  ISLANDS,  or  Cocos.  A  gioup 
of  small  coral  islands  belonging  to  Great  Britain, 
and  situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  in  latitude  11° 
49'  to  12°  13'  S.  and  longitude  97°  E.,  500  miles 
southwest  of  .Java.  Their  products  are  cocoa- 
nuts  and  cocoanut  oil.  They  were  discovered 
by  Captain  Keeling  in  1609,  and  studied  by  Dar- 
win in  1836.  Population,  about  550,  mostly 
Malays. 

KEELSON  (Swed.  kolsvin,  Dan.  kjiilsvin, 
Xorweg.  kjolsvill,  keelson,  from  Swed.  kol,  Dan. 
Xorweg.  kjol,  keel  +  svill,  Icel.  svill,  syll.  AS. 
syll,  Eng.  sill :  influenced  in  Swed.,  Dan.  by  popu- 
lar confusion  with  sriM,  Goth,  swein,  OHG.,  AS. 
SI' in,  Ger.  Schicein,  Eng.  swine).  In  wooden 
vessels,  a  construction  of  timber  similar  to  the 
keel,  but  resting  on  the  floor-timbers  directly 
above  the  keel  and  bolted  to  it,  thus  gripping 
the  floor-timbers  firmly  in  place.  Side  keelsons 
or  bilge-keelsons  are  smaller  than  the  main  keel- 
son, and  placed  out  toward  the  turn  of  the  bilge. 
Sister  keelsons  are  side  keelsons  close  up  to  the 
main  keelson  and  bolted  to  it  as  well  as  to  the 
floor-tinihcr  and  garboard  strakes. 

KEELY  MOTOK.  A  machine  purporting  to 
furnish  motive  power  at  a  minimum  expenditure 
of  energy.  It  began  to  attract  attention  in  1874, 
and  for  several  years  excited  wide  interest.  Its 
inventor.  .John  ^^'.  Keely.  a  carpenter  who  was 
born  in  Philadelphia  in  1837,  and  died  there  Xo- 
vember  18,  1898,  made  many  startling  claims 
and  predictions  for  the  success  of  his  motors, 
asserting  that  they  were  destined  to  revolutionize 
mechanics.  Several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
were  subscribed  for  the  stock  of  the  company 
formed  to  control  the  invention,  and  while  the 
nature  of  the  machine  was  kept  a  carefully 
guarded  secret,  it  was  widely  exploited  and  at- 
tracted considerable  attention.  Various  exhi- 
bitions were  given,  with  some  remarkable  fea- 
tures :  but  the  promised  developments  never  ap- 
peared, and  after  the  inventor's  death  the  fraud 
was  thoroughly  exposed,  it  being  showTi  that  the 
force  was  supplied  by  a  hidden  compressed-air 
apparatus. 
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KEEN,  William  Williasis  (1837—).  An 
Amcriiaii  surgeon.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
and  studied  at  Brown  University,  vliere  he 
graduated  in  1859.  After  a  three  ^years'  course 
in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  he  served  as  an 
assistant  surgeon  in  the  Federal  .\rni}'  during 
part  of  the  Civil  War.  He  pursued  his  medical 
studies  abroad  for  two  years,  and  returned  in 
180G  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  began  to  prac- 
tice and  also  to  lecture  on  anatomical  subjects 
in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  lie  was  in  charge 
of  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Anatomy  during 
1860-75;  was  professor  of  artistic  anatomy  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  1870- 
90;  professor  of  surgery  at  the  Women's  Medical 
College  in  1884S9;  and  subsequently  professor 
of  surgery  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College. 
Especially  proficient  in  the  surgerj'  of  the  brain 
and  nervous  system,  Dr.  Keen  was  among  the 
first  in  the  United  States  to  perform  successfully 
new  and  dillicult  operations  in  tliis  de])artment. 
Among  his  works  are:  Gunshot  ^youmls  and 
Other  Injuries  of  Xerres  (180-1)  :  Reflex  Paraly- 
sis (1804)  ;  Clinical  Charts  of  the  Human  Body 
(1870)  ;  and  Early  History  of  Practical  Anatomy 
(1875).  He  also  edited:  Heath's  Practical  Anat- 
omy (1870);  the  An^erican  edition  of  Gray's 
Anatomy  (1887)  ;  and  the  Atncricaii  Text-Book 
of  Surgery    (1809). 

KEENE.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Chesh- 
ire County,  X.  H.,  43  miles  southwest  of  Con- 
cord; on  the  Ashuelot  River,  and  on  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad  (ilap:  Xew  Hampshire, 
E  10).  It  is  within  10  miles  of  .Mnnadnnck 
Mountain,  is  situated  on  a  plain  surrounded  by 
lofty  hills,  and  lias  broiul  and  well-shaded 
streets.  There  is  a  public  library  of  10.000  vol- 
umes. Keene  is  noted  for  its  manufactures  of 
wooden  ware;  it  has  several  chair,  furniture, 
pail,  and  tub  factories,  repair  shops  of  the  Bos- 
ton and  Maine  Railroad,  also  a  pottery  and  a 
shoe-factorr.  a  woolen  mill,  glue-works,  toy-fac- 
tories, and  door,  sash,  and  blind  factories.  These 
indu-stries  with  others  employ  over  1400  persons, 
represent  a  ca[)ital  of  $1,700,000.  and  have  an 
output  valued  at  over  $2,000,000.  The  water- 
works are  owned  bv  the  muni<ipality.  Popula- 
tion, in  isno,  7440  :'in  1900.  910.5.  Settled  under 
the  authority  of  Massachusetts  in  1734,  Keene 
was  known  as  Upper  Ashuelot  until  it  was  in- 
corporated in  1753  by  Xew  Il.ampshire  under  its 
present  name  It  was  chartered  as  a  city  in 
1874.  Consult:  Hale,  Antwls  of  the  Town  of 
Keene  from  1100  to  Ifilo  (Keene,  X.  H..  1851), 
and  "Sketch  of  Keene."  in  the  Granite  Monthly, 
vol.  iii.    (Concord,  1880). 

KEENE,  Cii.\RT.ES  Samiel  (1823-91).  An 
English  humorous  artist,  born  in  Diivals  Lane. 
Hornsey.  He  went  to  school  in  Foundation 
Street.  Ipswi;Oi,  and  after  learning  the  wood-en- 
graver's trade  he  began,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  to  make  drawings  for  the  Illustrated  Lon- 
don yens  and  other  periodicals;  but  left  his 
mark  indelibly  upon  the  Pnnrh  publications, 
wherein  his  most  characteristic  work  appeared 
from  1851  until  his  death.  He  ilhistraied  edi- 
tions of  lioJiinson  Crusoe:  The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth:  Ernn  Harrinqton  :  the  Caudle  Lectures: 
and  the  Rnundahout  Papers  (18791;  while  a 
collection  of  his  contributions  to  Punch  were 
published  in  .a  volume  entitled  Our  People 
(ISRl).     Of  a   retiring  disposition,  he  was  yet 


a  close  and  sjTnpathetic  observer  of  Cockney 
life,  and  the  gold  njcdal  he  won  at  the  Paris 
E.xhibition  of  1890  was  deserved  no  less  for  his 
superb  technique  in  black  and  white  tlian  for  his 
delineation  of  quaint  lower-class  British  types 
wherever  found. 

KEENE,  l.AiBA  (1820?-73).  The  stage  name 
of  Miss  Mary  Moss,  an  actress,  bom  in  Kngland, 
who  completed  her  career  in  .-Vmcrica.  Her  great- 
est success  before  coming  to  this  country  was  as 
Pauline  in  The  Lady  of  Joyous  (in  London,  1851). 
She  left  England  in  1852.  and  went,  liy  way  of  tlie 
United  States,  where  she  made  her  first  appear- 
ance in  Xew  York,  on  September  20.  1852.  to  .Aus- 
tralia. In  1855  she  returned  to  Xew  York,  and 
about  a  year  later  she  opened  there  a  playhouse 
bearing  her  own  name.  Her  most  celebrated  pro- 
duction was  Our  American  Cousin,  which  she 
brought  out  in  1858.  with  Joseph  Jefferson  as 
Asa  Trenchard  and  K.  \.  Sothern  as  Lord  Dun- 
dreary. She  afterwards  toured  with  it.  and  it 
was  duriiig  one  of  her  presentations  of  this  play 
in  1805  that  President  l.ini-oln  was  assassinate(l. 
Most  of  the  last  ten  yc:irs  of  her  career  she  con- 
tinued to  direct  her  traveling  company.  As  a 
star  she  was  very  successful,  especially  in  melo- 
dramatic pieces.  Miss  Keene  was  twice  married 
— to  H.  W.  Taylor  in  1847,  and  to  John  Lutz  ten 
years  later.  She  died  at  Montclair,  X.  J.,  Xo- 
vember  4,  1873.  Consult  Creahan,  The  Life  of 
Laura   Kccnc    (Philadelphia,    1897). 

KEEP.  In  mediu'val  fortification,  the  central 
and  princii)al  tower  or  building  of  a  castle,  and 
that  to  which  the  garrison  retired,  as  a  last  re- 
sort, when  the  outer  ramparts  had  fallen.  See 
Castle. 

KEEP,  Robert  Porter  (1844—).  An  Ameri- 
can educator  and  author.  He  was  born  in  Con- 
necticut, and  was  educated  at  Yale  University. 
.\fter  two  years  as  an  instructor  at  Yale,  he  was, 
during  1809-71,  United  States  Consul  at  the 
Pira'us,  Athens,  Creece.  After  his  return  he  en- 
gaged in  teaching,  and  in  1885  was  appointed 
principal  of  the  free  academy  at  Xorwich,  Conn. 
He  is  the  author  of  the  following  works:  A 
translation  of  Autenrieth's  Homeric  Dictionary 
(1870)  :  Stories  from  Herodotus  (1879)  ;  Essen- 
tial Uses  of  the  Moods  in  (heel:  and  Latin 
(1882)  :  Homer's  Iliad,  books  i.-vi.  (1883)  ;  and 
Greek  Lessons    (1885). 

KEEPER  OF  THE  GREAT  SEAL,  or  Lord 
Keeper.  .\n  amicnt  jiulicial  English  officer  to 
whom  was  intrusted  the  Great  Seal  of  the  King- 
dom, and  with  it  the  function  of  sealing  and  issu- 
ing all  charters,  commissions,  and  grants  of  the 
Crown.  The  office  was  usually,  but  not  necessa- 
rily, held  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  until  the  fifth 
year  of  F.liznbeth.  when  it  was  merged  in  the 
office  of  the  latter.  Since  that  time  the  Lord 
Chancellor  has  been  ex  officio  Keeper  of  the  Great 
.Seal. 

KEEWATIN,  ke-wii'tin  r  properly  Keeway- 
Dixi.  .\n  Indian  name  for  the  northwest  wind, 
applied  to  the  territory  lying  to  the  west  of 
Hudson  Bay.  Canada,  and  extending  from  Onta- 
rio and  ilanitoba  on  the  south  to  the  .Arctic 
Ocean  on  the  north  (not  including  the  Boothia 
and  ^[elville  peninsulas),  and  westward  to  the 
districts  of  .Xthabasea  and  ilackenzie  (^lap: 
Canada.  L  4).  In  its  north-and-south  direction 
it  therefore  extends  almost  entirely  across  the 
Canadian    Dominion,    a    distance    of    about    1300 
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miles.  In  1876  a  portion  of  this  division  of  land 
■was  detached  from  the  Northwest  Territories  to 
form  the  'District  of  Keewatin,'  which  has  been 
increased  by  subsequent  acts  to  its  present  area — 
756,000  square  miles.  The  country  in  the  interior 
is  rugged,  but  nowhere  attains  a  high  elevation. 
Among  the  rivers  are  the  Severn,  Nelson,  Church- 
ill, and  Great  Fish  or  Back  River.  The  surface  is 
diversified  by  swamps,  patches  of  good  arable 
land,  larger  areas  of  good  or  sandy  soil,  lakes, 
and  rivers.  The  whole  southern  half  of  the  dis- 
trict is  woodland,  the  forests  being  dense  and 
valuable  in  the  south,  but  more  sparse  and  scrub- 
by to  the  north.  Spruce,  Banksian  pine,  and 
aspen  poplar  are  the  prevailing  varieties  of  trees. 
The  north  is  almost  wholly  barren.  Gold  and 
copper  have  been  found  in  the  district.  It  is 
rich  in  fur-bearing  animals,  which  have  thus  far 
constituted  its  sole  commercial  interest.  For 
governmental  purposes  the  district  is  attached 
to  Manitoba.  It  has  an  extremely  rigorous  cli- 
mate, and  the  few  inhabitants  are  found  mainly 
in  the  small  villages  along  the  west*coast  of 
Hudson  Baj-  which  serve  as  centres  of  the  fur 
trade. 

KEFF,  or  EL-KEFF,  el-kef.  A  strongly  for- 
tified to\vn  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Tunis, 
about  90  miles  southwest  of  the  city  of  Tunis. 
It  is  an  important  strategic  point,  and  a  com- 
mercial centre,  with  a  considerable  trade  in 
grain  and  olives.  It  is  occupied  bj-  a  French 
garrison.  The  town  dates  from  a  Pli(eni- 
cian  Xumidian  colony  which  became  the  Roman 
Sicca  reHcri.5.  It  contains  a  ruined  temple  and 
several  ancient  Roman  remains,  and  is  tlie  seat 
of  a  geographical  and  archaeological  society. 
Population,  in   1896,  6500. 

KEHAMA,  ke-ha'ma.  The  hero  of  Southey's 
poem  The  Curse  of  Kehama. 

KEI,  ka,  or  KEY  ISLANDS.  A  group  of 
islands  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Banda  Sea, 
East  Indian  Archipelaco.  situated  in  latitude 
5°-6°  S.  and  about  longitude  133°  E.  (Map:  East 
Indies,  H  6).  It  is  composed  of  the  islands  of 
Great  Kei  and  Little  Ivei  and  a  number  of 
islets,  with  a  total  area  estimated  at  570  square 
miles.  With  the  exception  of  Great  Kei,  which 
is  mountainous  and  volcanic,  the  islands  of  the 
group  arc  low  and  of  coral  formation.  They  are 
all  well  wooded  and  fertile.  Tcakwood  is  found 
in  abundance.  The  gioup  belongs  to  the  Dutch, 
forming  a  part  of  the  Residency  of  Amboyna. 
Population,  in  1805,  22,081,  chiefly  natives  of 
New  Guinea  and  Malays. 

KEIFER,  ki'fer.  Joseph  Warren  (1836—). 
An  American  soldier  and  politician,  born  in 
Clark  County.  Ohio.  He  was  educated  at  An- 
tioeh  College,  and  in  1856  settled  in  Springfield, 
Ohio.  ^Aliere  he  began  to  study  law.  Two  years 
later  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  but  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  gave  up  his  practice 
to  accept  a  commis?;ion  as  major  of  the  Third 
Ohio  Infantry,  and  rose  to  the  brevet  rank  of 
major-general  of  volunteers  in  1865.  During 
Lee's  last  campaign  General  Keifer's  troops  were 
among  those  ■n-hich  compelled  the  surrender  of 
Ewell's  corps  at  Sailor's  Creek,  and  General  Keifer 
received  the  surrender  of  Commodore  Tucker  and 
the  Marine  Brigade,  which  mniibered  about  2000 
men.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  declined  a 
commission  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Twenty- 
sixth  T'nited  States  Infantry.  He  was  elected  to 
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the  State  Senate  in.  1868,  held  a  number  of  ofBcea 
in  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  was  chosen  a 
delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Convention 
in  1876,  and  the  same  year  was  sent  to  Con- 
gress, of  which  body  he  continued  to  be  a  mem- 
ber until  1883.  During  the  last  two  years  he 
was  Speaker  of  the  House.  In  1873  he  was  elect- 
ed president  of  the  Lagonda  (O.)  National  Bank. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  War  he 
was  coniimissioned  a  major-general  of  volunteers, 
and  for  a  time  commanded  the  Seventh  Corps, 
encamped  near  Havana.  He  wrote  Slavery  and 
Four  Years  of  War  (2  vols.,  1900). 

KEIGHLEY,  keth'Ie.  A  market  and  manu- 
facturing town  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
England,  on  the  Aire,  8%  miles  northwest  of 
Bradford  (Map:  England,  E  3).  It  has  impor- 
tant manufactures  of  worsted,  machines,  and 
paper.  A  mechanics'  institute,  opened  in  1870, 
contains  a  flourishing  art  school  and  museum. 
The  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  connects  it  with 
Hull.  Its  growth  is  due  to  its  manufacturing 
enterprise,  and  dates  largely  from  its  incorpora- 
tion in  1882.  It  has  three  parks,  a  free  library 
(the  gift  of  Andrew  Carnegie),  and  owns  its 
water,  gas,  tramw'ays,  artisans'  dwellings  and 
other  house  property,  baths  and  wash-houses,  a 
cemetery,  supports  technical  education,  and  main- 
tains a.  fire  brigade  and  sewage  farm.  Popula- 
tion, in  1891,  35,000;  in  1901,  41,600. 

KEIGHTLEY,  kit'll,  Thomas  (1789-1872). 
An  Irish  author,  born  in  County  Kildare.  He 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College.  Dublin;  settled 
in  London  in  1824,  and  devoted  himself  to  lit- 
erary work.  Among  his  numerous  publications 
are:  Fairrj  Mtjiholof/i/  (1828;  BoJni's  Library, 
1850)  ;  Tales  and  Popular  Fictions  (1834)  :  My- 
thology of  Ancient  Greece  and  Italy  (1831): 
A'ofp-9  on  the  Bucolics  and  Gcorijics  of  ^'irr|il 
(1846);  Life,  Opinions,  and  Writings  of  John 
Milton  (1855);  Shakespeare  Exposition  (1807); 
The  Crusaders  (1834);  and  Secret  Societies  of 
the  Middle  Ages   (1837). 

KEIKI,  ka'ke,  or  HlTOT.sUBASni,  shtots'bash-i 
(1837-1902).  A  Japanese  statesman,  Shngim 
of  .Japan,  and  'the  last  of  the  Tycoons.'  He 
was  the  seventh  son  of  the  famous  Nariaki. 
Daimio  of  !Mito  and  chief  of  the  party  opposed 
to  foreign  intercourse  when  the  Towusend  Harris 
Treaty  of  1858  forced  this  issue  upon  the  Yedo 
Government  and  the  daimios.  In  his  eleventh  year 
Keiki  was  adopted  into  the  feudal  House  of 
Hitotsubashi  in  Yedo.  and  at  fifteen  took  the 
name  of  Yoshinobu,  or,  as  the  Chinese  characters 
representing  the  name  are  pronounced,  Reiki. 
\Micn  the  childless  Shogim  lyesada  was  looking 
about  for  an  heir,  the  candidacy  of  Keiki  was 
urged  by  his  father  and  a  large  following  of  the 
daimios,  because  of  his  abilities,  popularity,  and 
nearness  of  relationship  to  the  Tokugawa  (q.v.) 
or  shogunal  family,  and  because  through  him 
they  hoped  to  keep  .Tapan  isolated  from  foreign 
contact,  and  thus  uphold  the  dignity  and  sacred- 
ness  of  the  land,  but  the  Premier  li  (q.v.)  ap- 
pointed Ivi'mochi.  of  thn  House  of  Kii :  but  after 
the  assassination  of  li.  Ki'-iki  was  appointed  the 
young  Shogun's  guardian.  He  arrived  in  Kioto 
JIarch  1.  1S63.  being  expected  to  lead  an  army 
to  expel  the  foreigners  from  the  countr^■,  the 
Emperor  also  making  him  chief  guardian  of  his 
own  person,  at  a  time  when  the  Choshiu  clans- 
men were  about  to  attack  the  citv  and  carry  off 
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the  Mikado.  KOiki  avoidcj  factions  and  on- 
deuvorcd  to  steer  his  way  floar  amid  multiply- 
ing foniplicalions.  JIc  .suiiiiiiim«'d  the  dainiios 
to  a  delil)orative  asseml)ly  i"  Kioto  to  eon>ider 
the  situation.  \\  hen  the  i^ho^in  lyenioehi  died  of 
kak'ke,  August  8,  ISdIi,  the  Court  conferred 
upon  KC'iki  the  headsliip  of  tlie  Tokugawa  fam- 
ily. One  of  the  most  notable  events  of  the  new 
regime  was  tlie  repeal  of  the  old  ordinanw  forliid- 
ding  .lapanese  to  leave  the  country.  On  the  ilth 
of  Xovemlier,  ISO",  he  resigned  the  olhce  of  Sho- 
gun,  a  post  he  had  keen  very  unwilling  to  ac- 
cept, hut  leaving  Kioto  .January  ."i,  lS(iS.  after 
the  coup  d'etat  (.Taiuiary  .'!.  IS(IS)  which  changed 
the  whole  system  of  administration,  placed  a  new 
Governnu'nt  in  power,  subject  to  the  Jlikado  only, 
he  was  later  recalled  from  Osaka  by  the  Mikado 
and  the  new  Goveriuuent,  who  assured  him  of 
their  friendship.  With  his  army  he  set  out  on 
January  27th,  but  his  troops  were  defeated  at 
Fushinii.  Ki'iki  fled  to  Vedo.  first  notifying  the 
foreign  ministers  then  in  Osaka  that  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  give  (hem  any  protection.  Arrived 
at  Vedo,  he  decided  to  submit  to  the  Mikado,  and 
requested  his  .supporters  to  do  the  same.  His 
submission  was  acceptoil.  pardon  was  granted, 
and  he  retired  to  Shidzuoka.  His  private  name 
was  Ichido. 

KEIL,  kil,  Heixrich  Oottfried  Theodob 
(1822-04).  A  (iernian  ])hilologist,  bom  at 
Gressow.  near  Wismar.  After  studying  at  the 
universities  of  Giittingen  and  Bonn,  he  S])ent 
two  years  in  investigating  the  manuscripts  pre- 
served in  the  libraries  of  Italy.  In  185!)  he  was 
made  professor  of  classical  |)hilology  at  Erlan- 
gen,  and  from  ISfiO  until  his  death  filled  a 
similar  chair  at  the  University  of  Halle.  He 
is  celebrated  chiefly  for  his  remarkable  criti- 
cal editi(jn  of  (he  (Irainmntiri  Lalini  (185.5-80). 
His  other  well-known  works  arc  editions  of  the 
Epistiila-  of  Pliny  the  Younger  (2d  cd.  1870.  with 
index  by  ilonimsen)  :  Varro's  Rnruin  Ru!<licaru7n 
Libri  Tres.  with  conimentarv  (1882-84);  and 
Cato's  Do  Agri  CiiUiira   (1802"). 

KEIL,  JoiiANx  Karl  Friedricii  (1807-88). 
A  Lutheran  theologian,  born  in  Laiiterbach,  near 
Oelsnitz,  Saxony.  He  was  educated  at  Dorjiat 
and  Berlin,  and  returned  in  1833  to  teach  at  the 
former  college,  where  he  remained  until  his  retire- 
ment to  Leipzig  with  a  pension  in  1858.  He  was 
joint  editor  of  commentaries  upon  various  books 
of  (he  Old  Testament  ( lSf)l-r)7  ) ,  which  exhausted 
several  German  editions,  and  were  also  trans- 
lated into  English.  He  had  published  |)reviously 
Der  Tcmpcl  S>alonius  (1830)  ;  Lehrhuch  drr  hi.i- 
torisch -l:ri tis^-hen  Einleiliing  in  die  Hchriflen  dcs 
Alien  Testaments  (1855):  Ilandbueh  der  Itih- 
li.ichen  Areliiiolofiie   (1858-50). 

KEIM.  kirn.  Karl  TiiEonoR  (1825-78).  A 
German  Protestant  theologian.  He  was  born 
at  Stuttgart,  and  studied  under  F.  C.  Baur 
at  the  University  of  Tubingen,  devoting  him- 
self to  philosophy,  ecclesiastical  history,  and 
biblical  criticism.  Having  successively  been 
tutor  at  ITni  and  a(  Tiibingen.  vicar  at  Stuttgart, 
deacon  and  archdeacon  at  Ksslingen.  he  became 
professor  of  theologv  at  the  T^niversitv  of  Zurich 
in  ISfiO.  and  at  that  of  G lessen  in  1873.  He  w^as 
prominent  amons  the  liberal  theologians  of  Ger- 
many, and  published  several  volumes  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  Reformation  in  Swabia.  but  is  chiefly 
rememhered  as  (he  author  of  the  Gexehiehte  Jpxu 
von  Tta^arn   (18(i7  72),  one  of  the  best  works  on 


(he  life  of  Chrisf  from  a  rationalistic  point  of 
view.  An  Knglish  lianslation  of  it  W'as  published 
in  London  under  the  title  Je.siix  of  \'(iz(irelh,  and 
the  Suliondl  Life  of  laruel    (1873-82). 

KEISER,  kl'zer,  Reimiaru  ( l(i74-1730) .  A 
celebrated  Gernuin  composer,  born  at  Teuchern, 
near  Weissenfels.  He  rcceiveil  his  early  musical 
education  from  his  father,  and  later  perfected 
him.^ell  in  the  art,  while  at  the  Thomasschule, 
and  the  University  of  Leipzig.  His  first  success, 
Jsmene,  produced  when  he  was  but  eighteen  years 
of  age,  was  f(dlowed  one  year  later  by  the  opera 
liasiliiis,  which  established  his  reputation,  and 
led  to  his  removal  to  Hamburg,  then  the  leading 
operatic  centre  of  (Jermany.  lie  is  credited  with 
about  one  lunidred  and  twenty  operas  during  the 
forty-five  years  of  his  residence  there,  and  is 
most  remarkable  for  his  originality  in  concep- 
tion, design,  and  execution.  He  was  the  first 
German  to  utilize  German  folklore  and  popular 
subjects  as  the  text  of  his  music,  and  also  the 
first  to  attempt  to  express  the  sentiments  of  the 
characters  in  nuisic.  In  1728,  immediately  after 
his  return  from  Copenhagen,  where  for  six  years 
he  had  acted  as  ujusical  director  to  Ihe  King,  he 
was  appointed  canon  and  caiilor  of  .Saint  Catha- 
rine's Church,  Hamburg.  His  compositions  in- 
cliule  oratorios,  cantatas,  motets,  psalms,  passion 
music,  and  consi<lcral)le  secular  and  chamber 
music.     He  died  at  Hamburg. 

KEITH,  keth.  A  Scottish  historical  house 
whicli  first  appears  on  record  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  took  its  name 
from  the  lands  of  Keith  in  East  Lothian,  to 
which  the  othce  of  the  King's  marischal  was  at- 
tached. About  1458  Sir  W'n.Lnxr  Keith  was 
created  Earl  Marischal  and  Lord  Keith.  His 
house  reached  its  highest  jiower  in  the  (lerson 
of  his  great-great-grandson,  the  fourth  Earl,  who 
by  marriage  with  his  kinswoman,  the  co-heiress 
of  Inverugie,  nearly  doubled  the  faunly  domains, 
which  now  included  lands  in  seven  shires.  These 
vast  possessions  passed  to  his  gran<lson  (Jeorge, 
the  fifth  earl,  who,  in  1503.  founded  the  Jlari- 
schal  College  and  University  of  Aberdeen.  After 
adding  the  lands  of  the  ancient  Abbey  of  Deer 
to  his  estates,  misfortunes  fell  upon  the  house, 
and  within  less  than  a  centiiry  Dunnottar 
Avas  in  ruins,  and  its  lord  a  landless  exile.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-two.  Georce.  the  tenth  and 
last  Earl  Marischal.  took  part,  with  his  younger 
brother  .lAjrr.s.  in  the  rising  of  1715.  He  was 
attainted,  and  his  estates  were  forfeited,  but  he 
himself  escaped  abroad,  where  he  rose  to  dis- 
tinction in  the  Prussian  service.  His  communi- 
cation to  the  British  Government  of  a  political 
secret  which  he  learned  when  Prussian  Ambassa- 
dor at  Madrid  procured  his  pardon  in  1759.  A 
year  or  two  afterwards  he  revisited  l^cotland.  and 
bought  back  ])art  of  the  family  estates,  hut  re- 
fused the  lu-olfercd  restoration  of  the  family 
titles.  He  speedily  returned  to  Prussia,  and  died 
there  in  1778  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  His  brother, 
who  bad  risen  in  the  Prussian  .service  to  the  rank 
of  field-marshal,  fell  at  Hochkirch  in  1758.  (See 
Keith.  .Tames.)  Neither  having  any  issue,  the 
direct  male  line  of  the  house  came  to  an  end. 
Consult:  Douglas,  Peerage  of  fleotlnnd ;  Buchan. 
The  Aneient  and  Noble  Familif  of  Keith  (Peter- 
head. 1820). 

KEITH,  Alexander  (1701-1880).  A  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  divine.  He  was  born  at 
Keitli   Hall,   Aberdeenshire,   November   30,    1791; 
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educated  in  Aberdeen;  was  a  minister  of  the 
Established  Church  until  the  disruption  in  1843, 
when  he  joined  the  Free  Church.  His  principal 
work.  Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian 
Keligion  Derived  from  the  Literal  Fulfillments  of 
Prophecy  (1828),  has  passed  through  forty  edi- 
tions, and  been  translated  into  several  languages. 
It  was  followed  by  The  .S'lyns  of  the  Times 
( 1832)  ;  Demonstration  of  the  Truth  of  the  Chris- 
iian  Religion  (1838)  ;  The  Land  of  /sraei(1843)  ; 
The  Harmony  of  Prophecy  (1851).  With  a 
deputation  from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  he 
visited  Palestine  to  make  researches  respecting 
the  condition  of  the  Jews,  and  publislied  a  Xar- 
rative  of  the  Mi'ision  to  the  Jews  (1841).  This 
has  been  illustrated  by  his  son.  Dr.  G.  H.  Keith 
of  Edinburgh,  who  accompanied  him  in  his  tour 
and  was  the  first  person  to  take  daguerreotype 
views  of  the  Hoh'  Land.  He  died  at  Bu.'rton,  Eng- 
land. February  8,  1880. 

KEITH,  Geobge  (c.1639-1716)  .  A  Church  of 
England  divine  and  early  missionary  in  America. 
He  was  bom  near  .\berdeen,  at  whose  university 
he  was  educated  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry. 
About  16G2,  however,  he  adopted  Quaker  prin- 
ciples, and  was  associated  with  George  Fox  and 
Robert  Barclay  in  public  defense  of  them.  He 
came  to  America  soon  after  1684,  and  for  some 
years  preached  and  practiced  the  same  doctrines. 
Gradual]}-  separating  Irom  the  Friends,  he  was 
denounced  by  William  Penn  as  an  apostate,  and, 
after  endeavoring  to  organize  a  body  of  'Chris- 
tian (or  Baptist)  Quakers,'  entered  the  Church 
of  England  in  1700.  His  reasons  for  this  step 
were  considered  so  cogent  that  they  were  chosen 
for  the  first  publication  of  the  newly  organized 
Society  for  Pionioting  Christian  Knowledge.  He 
was  a  zealous  missionary-  for  his  new  creed,  trav 
eling  through  the  Northern  Colonies  and  baptiz- 
ing hundreds  of  Quakers.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1704.  and  was  appointed  rector  of  Edbur- 
ton  in  Sussex  in  the  next  year.  He  was  a  man  of 
wide  learning.  In  1706  he  published  A  Journal 
of  Travels  from  Xew  Hampshire  to  Caratuck,  on 
the  Continent  of  Xorth  America.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  a  new  method  for  calculating  longi- 
tude, in  (ieo'iraphy  and  navigation  Completed 
(17001. 

KEITH,  George  IvEixH-ELPnixsTONE,  Vis- 
count ( 1746-1823).  A  British  admiral.  The  fifth 
son  of  the  tenth  Lord  Elphinstone,  he  was 
born  at  Elphinstone,  Scotland,  .Tanuary  7,  1746. 
He  entered  the  navy  in  his  boyhood  and  served  in 
the  East  Indies,  China,  and  other  parts  of  the 
world.  He  commanded  the  frigate  Perseus  at  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill  in  1775;  in  the  action  at 
Fort  Mifflin  on  the  Delaware  in  1777;  and  served 
on  shore  in  1780  at  the  reduction  of  Charleston, 
being  actively  employed  in  the  intervals  in  inter- 
cepting American  blockade  runners  and  privateers. 
He  served  in  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  under 
Lord  Hood,  at  Toulon,  in  1793;  was  afterwards 
made  an  admiral,  and  in  1795  was  sent  to  operate 
against  the  Dutch  colonies.  In  this  expedition 
he  was  successful,  taking  possession  of  Cape 
Colony.  Ceylon.  Cochin,  ilalacca.  and  the  Mo- 
lucca Islands,  .nnd  finally,  in  August.  1796,  cap- 
turing the  Dutch  squadron  of  West  Africa.  For 
these  exploits  he  was  elevated  to  the  Irish  peer- 
age as  Baron  Keith  of  Stonehaven  Marischal.  In 
1800  he  cooperated  with  the  Austrians  in  the 
capture  of  Genoa.  He  also  cooperated  with 
Abercromby  in  the  Egyptian  expedition,  and  in 


1815  commanded  the  Channel  fleet  which  pre- 
vented the  escape  of  Xapoleon  I.,  and  led  to  his- 
subsequent  surrender  to  Captain  Maitland  of  the 
Bellerophon.  In  1814  he  was  created  Viscount 
Keith  of  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
He  died  ilarch  10,  1823,  at  Tullyallan,  Perth- 
shire, Scotland,  Consult  AUardyce,  Memoir  of 
the  HoiMe.  G.  K.  Elphinstone,  K.  B.,  Viscount 
Keith  (London,  18S2). 

KEITH,  James  (1696-1758).  A  Scotch  gen- 
eral, best  known  as  Mabsh.\l  Keith.  The  sec- 
ond son  of  William,  ninth  Earl  Marischal  of  Scot- 
land, and  Lady  Mary  Drunimond.  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Perth,  he  was  born  at  the  Castle  of 
Inverugie  in  Aberdeenshire,  on  .June  14,  1096. 
He  and  his  elder  brother,  George,  Earl  Marischal, 
took  part,  on  the  side  of  the  House  of  Stuart, 
in  the  insurrection  of  1715,  and  after  its  sup- 
pression were  attainted.  See  Keith  (The  House 
of).  Having  effected  his  escape,  Keith  re- 
mained in  France  for  some  years,  improving  his 
knowledge  of  the  military  profession,  and  wait- 
ing for  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  service.  In 
1719,  with  his  brother  and  other  Scottish  noble- 
men, he  sailed  on  board  the  fleet  which  was  fitted 
out  'by  Cardinal  Alberoni  and  the  Spanish  Court 
for  the  invasion  of  Scotland.  The  .Jacobites  were 
defeated  at  Glenshiel  by  the  royal  armj-,  under 
General  ^^  ightman,  and  obliged  to  retreat.  Keith 
escaped  to  the  Continent.  He  continued  in  the 
Spanish  service,  but  as  his  expectations  of  pro- 
motion were  repeatedly  disappointed,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  firm  attachment  to  his  religion,  he 
applied  for  a  recommendation  to  the  Russian 
Government,  which  was  immediately  given,  and 
he  received  from  the  Czar  Peter  II.  a  commission 
as  major-general.  He  distinguished  himself  in 
the  wars  with  the  Turks  and  Swedes,  particularly 
at  the  sifge  of  Oczakov.  and  the  reduction  of  the 
.\land  Islands,  but.  finding  the  Russian  service  in 
various  respects  disagieeable.  he  entered  that  of 
Prussia  in  1747.  King  Frederick  knew  his  mer- 
its, and  gave  him  the  rank  of  field-marshal. 
From  this  time  his  name  is  associated  with  that 
of  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  relied  as  much  on 
the  military  genius  of  Keith  as  he  did  on  the 
diplomatic  ability  of  his  brother,  the  Earl  Mari- 
schal. Keith's  talents  became  still  more  con- 
spicuous upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War.  He  shared  the  doubtful  fortunes  of 
the  King  before  Prague,  and  was  present  at  the 
great  victory  of  Rossbach.  and  at  the  retreat 
from  Olmiitz.  When  the  Austrians  under  Daim. 
and  the  Prussians  under  their  King,  met  at 
Hochkirch  on  October  14.  1758.  Keith  commanded 
the  right  wing.  The  Prussian  army  was  beaten, 
and  Keith,  surrounded  and  overwhelmed  by  num- 
bers while  endeavoring  to  force  his  way  at  the 
bayonet-point,  was  shot  through  the  heart.  His 
body  was  recognized  by  Count  Lacy,  formerly  his 
scholar  in  the  art  of  war,  and  was  buried  at 
Hochkirch.  Keith  wrote  a  brief  but-  interesting 
fragment  of  a  memoir  of  his  own  life,  commenc- 
ing with  the  year  1714  and  ending  in  1734.  which 
was  printed  in  1843  by  the  Spalding  Club.  For 
his  military  career  after  entering  the  Prussian 
service,  consult  Carlvle.  The  Life  of  Frederick  the 
Grc'it    fXew  York,  "1858). 

KEITH,  Sir  Wn.Li.\M  (1680-1749).  A  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware. 
The  son  of  Sir  William  Keith  of  Ludquhaim, 
.■\berdeenshire.  Scotland,  he  was  born  near  Peter- 
head.    His  youth   was   spent   among  the  exiled 
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Stuarts  at  the  Court  of  Saint  Germain.  He 
was  !ii)pointod  .Surveyor-General  of  Customs  in 
tlie  Soulhcrn  Colonies  ot  North  America,  and  was 
Governor  of  Peniis_vl\ania  (1717-2(1).  His  ad- 
ministration was  popular  and  i)raiscwortli^'.  In 
1720  lie  suec(^ded  to  the  baronetcy  of  liis  fatlier, 
who  had  diid  insolvent,  and  later  (1728),  becom- 
ing pecuniarily  involved,  left  America  to  avoid 
liis  creditors.  His  subsequent  reputation  is  that 
of  a  man  intriguing,  treacherous,  and  vain.  He 
wrote  a  lliatory  of  Viryiuia  (17.3S),  and  was  the 
author  of  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  papers  that 
appeared  just  before  his  death,  which  took  place 
on  Xovember  18,  1749,  while  imprisoned  for  debt 
in  the  Old  Bailey,  London.  His  pamphlet  On 
ilw  Subject  of  Taxing  the  Colonies  (17G7)  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  first  suggested  the  subject  to  the 
British  Government. 

KEKTJLE  VON  STRADONITZ,  ka'koo-la' 
ffin  stril'do-nits,  Friedricii  Auglst  (1829-9G). 
A  German  chemi.st.  born  at  Barmstadt.  In  1856 
he  became  privat-docent  at  Heidelberg,  and  in 
1858  professor  of  chemistry  at  Ghent.  Seven 
years  later  he  entered  the  professorate  of  chem- 
istry at  Bonn,  where  he  worked  till  his  death. 
His  work  was  in  organic  chemistry:  especially 
important  are:  his  theory  of  the  quadrivalency 
of  carbon ;  his  hexagonal  formula  for  the  atom 
of  iM'nzine;  the  hypotheses  of  the  open  and  'closed 
chains':  and,  in  general,  his  extension  of  the  doc- 
trine of  types.  Of  his  writings  some  of  the  more 
important  are:  Lehrbuch  der  orpanischen  Chemie 
(1801-07)  and  Chrmir  ilrr  Ucnzoldcrivate  und 
dcr  aronialischen  Siilif:fini.:rn   (1807-80). 

KEKTJLE  VON  STRADONITZ,  Eeinh.\kd 
(1839 — ).  A  German  archa>ologist.  He  was 
born  at  Darmstadt,  and  was  educated  at  Erlan- 
gen,  Gcittingen,  and  Berlin.  In  187.3  he  was  ap- 
poinled  ])rofessor  at  Bonn,  and  later  at  Berlin. 
His  works  include:  Hebe,  eine  archuologische 
Abhandlttng  (1867)  :  Die  Balusttade  dos  Tcnipch 
der  Athena  ^'ikc  (1809  and  1881)  ;  Die  antiken 
Bildicfrke  in  Theseion  (1809)  :  Die  (Iruppe  des 
Kiinstlers  ilenetao.i  in  Villa  hudorisi  (1870); 
Veber  die  Entstehung  der  (liittcridcnlc  der  griechi- 
schcn  Knnst  (1877):  Grierhisehe  Thonfiguren 
aus  Taniigra  (1878)  ;  Veber  den  Kopf  des  I'raxi- 
telischcn  Hermes  (1881);  Zur  Dcutung  und 
Zcitbe»timmu7ig  des  Laokoon  (1883)  :  Die  anti- 
ken  Terrakotten  (1880-84):  and  the  biography 
Das  Lrhcn  Fricdrich  Gottlieb  Welckcrs  (1880).  " 

KELAT,  ke-lat'.     A  city  of  Baluchistan.     See 

KlIELAT. 

KELER-BELA,  ka'ler-bala  (Albert  vox 
KfiLER)  (1820-82).  An  Austrian  violinist  and 
composer.  He  was  born  at  Bartfeld  in  Hungary," 
and  was  a  pupil  of  Sechter  at  Vienna,  where  he 
was  at  the  same  time  a  member  of  the  orchestra 
of  the  Theater  ander  Wien.  In  1854  he  was  ap- 
pointed leader  of  Gungl's  celebrated  band  at  Ber- 
lin, and  the  next  year  succeeded  Lannerat  Vienna. 
From  1856  to  1863  he  was  Kapellmeister  of  an 
infantry  regiment  in  the  Vienna  garrison.  He 
moved  to  Wiesbaden  in  1807.  where  be  was  the 
conductor  of  the  Knr  Orchestra,  which  post  he 
resigned  because  of  ill  health  in  1873.  He  com- 
posed much  popular  dance  music,  violin  solos, 
and  orchestral  music  generally.  His  overtures 
and  compositions  for  small  orchestra  are  still 
popular  in  the  United   Slates  and  England. 

KELETI,  k-gl'e-t?,  GusT.w  Friedrich  (1834- 
1902) .    An  Hungarian  landscape  painter  and  writer 


on  art,  born  at  Pressburg.  He  first  studied  law 
at  Pesth  and  Vienna,  and  became  a  tutor  in  the 
family  of  Baron  Eolviis,  before  taking  up  painting 
at  the  Munich  -Vcademy,  under  Fischbach.  Volt/., 
and  Schleich.  He  developed  an  independent  style 
in  the  spirit  of  romanticism.  .Several  ol  bis 
landscapes  are  in  the  National  Museum  at  Buda- 
pest. By  his  writings  he  contributed  much  to- 
ward the  elcvati(m  of  art  criticism  in  Hungary, 
and  under  his  direction  were  established  in  1S71 
the  Itoyal  Hungarian  School  of  Drawing,  and 
in  1880  the  School  of  Industrial  Art,  of  which 
be  became  the  superintendent.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Htuigarian  Academy  in  1874. 

KELLE,  kcd'le,  JouAXX  (1829—).  A  Ger- 
man pliilologist.  born  at  Kegensburg,  and  edu- 
cated ai  iluuich.  In  1857  he  was  made  profes- 
sor of  the  German  language  and  literature  in  the 
University  of  Prague.  His  work  on  Otfrid  in- 
cludes: Otfrids  von  Weissenburg  ICvangelicnbiich 
(1850)  ;  Die  Formen  und  hautlehre  der  Hprorhc 
Otfrids  (1369);  Cliristi  hcben  und  Lehre,  be- 
siinyen  von  Otfrid:  Aus  dem  Althoehdcutselien 
iibersetzt  (1870)  ;  and  Glossnr  ci/  Otfrids  Evan- 
gelienhiieh  (1879-81).  His  work  on  Notkcr  is  no 
less  important ;  in  general  it  aims  to  prove  that 
the  writings  bearing  his  name  are  not  bj'  a  school 
or  group  of  translators,  but  bj'  Notker  alone,  and 
inchides:  Verbnm  und  y'omen  in  Xotkers  lioc- 
thiiis  (1885)  ;  Die  Sankt  Galler  deutsehen  Hehrif- 
ten  und  Xotker  Labeo  (1888)  ;  and  Untersuchun- 
gen  zur  Vcberlieferiing,  Uehersctziing,  Gramniatik 
der  I'salnicn  Xolkcrs  (1889).  Among  his  other 
works  the  following  should  lie  mentioned:  Die 
Jesuilengtjmnasien  in  Oesterreich  (1873);  Vei"- 
gleichcnde  (Irammatik  der  ger'manischen  S/wn- 
ehen,  vol.  i.  ( 1863)  ;  Gesehichte  der  deutsehen  Lit- 
teratnr  von  drr  iiltesten  Zeit  bis  zur  Mitte  des 
11.  Jahrhunderts  (\992)  \  Veber  die  Quelle  von 
Ezzos  Gesang  von  den  }yundcrn  Christ i  (1893)  ; 
and  his  l^peeulum  Ecclesice  (1858). 

KELLER,  kel'ler,  Adei.bert  vox  (1812-83). 
A  (aTiiLiu  pliilologist,  born  at  Plcidelsheini,  and 
educalcd  at  Tiibingen,  where,  after  study  at 
Paris,  he  became  privat-docent  and  assistant  li- 
brarian (1S35).  After  travels  in  Italy  and  re- 
search in  Italian  libraries,  he  was  professor  and 
librarian  at  Tiibingen  until  1850,  when  he  be- 
came president  of  the  Litterarische  Verein.  In 
this  office  much  of  his  work  as  editor  of  German 
works  was  done,  while  his  work  in  Romance  be- 
longs to  the  earlier  period.  He  wrote:  Li  Romans 
des  sept  sages  (1830):  Allfrnn-osisehe  Hagen 
(last  ed.  1876)  ;  a  complete  edition  of  Cervantes 
(1838-42):  Rownneero  del  Cid  (1840):  Zuei 
Fabliaux  (1840)  :  Diokletians  Leben  (1841)  :  lA 
remans  dou  chevalier  au  lenn  (1841):  Gesta 
Romanorum  (1842);  with  Rapp,  a  translation 
of  Shakespeare  (1843-40):  Ramvart  (1844): 
Altdeiitsehe  Gedichte  ( 1840)  ;  Mte  gute  Sehwanke 
(last  ed.  1840)  ;  Lieder  Hcinriehs  von  Wiirtiemr 
berg  (1840):  Lieder  Guillems  vnn  linrgnnden 
(1849):  Mei'iter  Alturrts  Werke  (lS50i;  Ita- 
lienischer  ynvellensehafz  (1851-52)  :  Fastnaehts- 
spiele  aus  dem  fiinfzehnten  Jnhrhundert  (1853- 
58):  .4j/rcr.<!  Dramen  (1864-05):  Das  deutsehe 
Heldenbaeh  (1867)  :  Hans  f^aehs  (1870-81)  ;  Tiin- 
gers  Faeetia:  (1875):  Vhland  als  Dramatiker, 
mit  Benutzung  seines  handsrliriftliehen  Xaeh- 
lasses  dnrgestellt  (1877)  :  Dns  Xihelungenlied 
naeh  d-^r  Piaristenhandsrhrift  (1880);  and  Ter- 
zeiehnis  nltdeutscher  Handsehriften  (edited  by 
Sievcrs,  1890). 
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KELLER,  Albebt  VON  (18-15—).  A  German- 
Swiss  lii^torical  and  genre  painter,  born  at  Gais, 
near  Zurich.  He  studied  philosophy  and  law 
at  the  University  of  Munich,  before  taking 
up  painting  as  a  pupil  of  Lenbach.  and  after- 
wards of  Kamberg  at  the  academy  there.  After 
traveling  in  Italy,  France,  England,  and  the 
Xetherlands,  he  exhibited  in  Vienna  (1873)  "An 
Audience  with  Louis  XV.,"  then  painted  for  a 
time  groups  and  female  figtires  in  modern  cos- 
tume, and  in  Paris  (1882-831  scenes,  from  the 
life  of  antiquity  with  rich  architectural  surround- 
ings. "A  Roman  Bath"  (Kijnigsberg  Museum) 
was  followed  by  the  ma.sterly  "Raising  of  .Jairus's 
Daughter"  (1886,  Kew  Pinakothek,  Jliinich), 
"Empress  Faustina  in  the  Temple  of  Juno  at 
Praeneste,"  "Witch's  Sleep"  (1888),  a  girl 
hypnotized  standing  on  the  burning  stake,  and 
"Saint  .Tulia  on  the  Cross"  ( 1892 ) .  He  is  considered 
one  of  the  finest  modern  colorists,  and  was 
awarded  gold  medals  in  Munich  and  Berlin.  He 
was  made  professor  at  and  honorary  member  of 
the  Munich  Academy,  and  was  decorated  in  1898 
with  the  Order  of  the  Bavarian  Crown,  which 
conferred  upon  him  nobility.  A  selection  of  his 
works,  in  photogravure,  was  published  in  ilunich 
in  1899. 

KELLER,  ka'lar',  Emile  ( 1828— ) .  A  French 
politician,  born  at  Belfort.  In  1857  he  was  elect- 
ed Deputy  for  the  Haut-Rhin  District,  and  soon 
made  himself  prominent  as  a  leader  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Party.  He  lost  his  seat  in  1863,  but  was 
reelected  in  1869.  He  commanded  a  volunteer 
corps  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber for  Haut-Rhin  again  in  1871  he  made  a  stir- 
ring speech  against  the  cession  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  to  Germany.  When  the  treaty  was 
signed,  he  left  the  Assembly,  ■nith  other  Alsa- 
tians, but  was  back  as  member  for  Belfort  in 
1876,  and  again  in  1885.  His  publications  in- 
clude: Hisloire  de  France  (1858);  L'Encyclique 
et  les  liberies  de  I'Eglise  gallicane  (1860)  ;  L'En- 
cyclique  et  les  principea  de  nSO  (1865)  ;  Le  gene- 
ral de  Lamoriciere  (1873)  ;  Les  congregations  re- 
ligieuses  en  France  (1880). 

KELLER,  kSl'ler,  Ferdixaxd  (1800-81).  A 
Swiss  archieologist.  born  al  ilarthalen.  He  stud- 
ied theology  and  natural  sciences  at  Zurich,  Lau- 
sanne, and  Paris.  In  1831  he  was  made  an  in- 
structor at  Zurich,  and  secretary  of  the  Society 
for  Natural  Research,  and  in  this  capacity  he 
published  various  works  on  naked  roek  soil  and 
vent-holes.  The  discovery  of  the  sepulchral 
mound  at  Burghijlzli  led  to  the  founding  of  an 
antiquarian  society  of  which  Keller  was  long 
president,  and  of  a  museum,  the  growth  of  which 
wa.s  largely  due  to  him.  His  most  important  dis- 
covery was  the  pile-dwelling  at  Obermeilen  in  the 
winter  of  1853.  Besides  his  articles  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  proceedings  of  the  Antiquarian  Society 
he  published:  Bauriss  des  Klosters  Sankt  (lallen 
vom  Jahr  S20  (1841),  and  an  arch^ological  map 
of  Eastern  Switzerland  (1874).  Consult:  Meyer 
von  Knonau.  Lebensabriss  ron  Ferdinand  Keller 
(Zurich.  1882)  :  and  Lee.  The  Lake  Dicellings  of 
Saitzerland.  and  Other  Parts  of  Europe,  by  Dr. 
F.  h'dhr  (2d  ed.,  London,  1878). 

KELLER,  Febdin.\nd  (1842—).  A  German 
historical  painter,  born  at  Karlsruhe.  In  1857 
he  accompanied  his  father  and  brother  to  Brazil, 
and  there  sketched  diligently  from  nature  in  the 
tropical  forests.  He  retvirned  to  Karlsruhe  in 
1862,  studied  landscape  painting  under  Schirmer, 


and  then  figure  painting  under  Canon,  whereupon 
he  spent  four  years  in  Italy,  mostly  in  Rome. 
His  "Death  of  Philip  II."  was  awarded  the  hrst 
prize  at  the  International  Art  E.xhibition  in  Rio 
de  .Janeiro.  Besides  some  large  landscape  com- 
positions, and  numerous  portraits,  he  next  pro- 
duced "Burning  of  Rome  L'nder  Xero"  (1873, 
medal  Vienna  E.vposition),  and  became  more 
widely  known  through  his  successful  competition 
for  the  painting  of  the  curtain  in  the  Xew  Thea- 
tre at  Dresden,  which  he  executed  in  1876.  Then 
followed  "Victory  of  Margrave  Ludwig  Wilhelm 
of  Baden  Over  the  Turks  at  Salankamen.  1691" 
(1879,  Karlsruhe  Gallery):  "Hero  Finding  the 
Body  of  Leander"  (1880,  Vienna  Academy)  ;  and 
later  "Apotheosis  of  William  the  Victorious" 
(1888,  Xational  Gallery,  Berlin).  He  scored  a 
great  triumph  with  a  large  allegorical  composi- 
tion, representing  the  founding  of  the  university 
in  a  "Triumphal  Progress  of  Pallas  Athene  Be- 
fore Elector  Ruprecht"  (1886),  in  the  Aula  of 
Heidelberg  University.  He  was  made  professor 
at  the  School  of  Art  in  Karlsruhe,  and  ranks 
among  the  chief  representatives  of  modern  color- 
ism  in  Germany. 

KELLER,  Friedrich  Ludwig  von  (1799- 
1800).  A  Swiss-German  juriat,  pupil  of  Savigny. 
He  w'as  born  .at  Zurich,  studied  jurisprudence  at 
Berlin  and  Gottiugen  (1819-22),  and  on  his  re- 
turn home  became  professor  of  civil  law,  took  aa 
active  part  in  Swiss  polities,  aud  soon  became 
head  of  the  liberal  radicals  of  Zurich.  In  1831 
he  was  made  head  of  the  Swiss  justiciary.  From 
1843  to  1847  he  was  professor  in  the  University 
and  then  went  to  Berlin  as  successor  of  Puchta. 
He  became  a  Conservative  member  of  the  Lower 
House,  aud  because  of  his  services  to  the  mo- 
narchical party  was  ennobled.  His  principal 
works  are  Vcber  Litiscontestation  and  Lrteit 
(1827)  and  Der  riiinische  Zivilprozess  und  die 
Aktionen  (6th  ed.  1883).  His  Vorlesungen  iiber 
die  Pandekten  was  edited  bv  Friedberg  ( 1861) , 
and  by  Lewis   (1867). 

KELLER,  Gottfried  (1819-90).  A  Swiss 
novelist  and  poet,  remarkable  for  his  blending 
of  the  humorous  and  the  tragic,  the  realistic  and 
the  romantic.  After  a  vain  attempt  to  become 
a  painter  at  Munich  (1840-42),  he  returned  to 
his  native  Zurich  and  devoted  himself  to  litera- 
ture. From  1848  to  1854  he  lived  chiefly  at 
Heidelberg  and  Berlin,  and  in  the  latter  year  was 
made  First  State  .Secretary  (Htautsschreiber) 
of  Canton  Zurich,  a  post  which  he  resigned  in 
1876.  He  died  at  Zurich  in  1890.  His  first  vol- 
umes were  poetry:  Gedichte  (Heidelberg,  1846) 
and  Neue  Gedichte  (Brunswick,  1851).  His 
poems  were  collected  in  1883  ( 10th  ed..  2  vols., 
Berlin,  1895).  By  far  his  most  significant  work 
is  the  autobiographical  romance  Der  grime  Uein- 
rich  (1854:  much  altered  for  the  better  in  a  revi- 
sion of  1879:  16th  ed.  1897).  Die  Leute  von  Seld- 
tryla  (1856:  2d  part  1876")  is  marked  by  the 
poetic  faithfulness  of  its  delineation  of  Swiss 
peasant  character.  Of  its  short  stories.  "Romeo 
und  Julie  auf  dem  Dorfe"  and  "Der  Schmied 
seines  Gliicks"  are  among  the  most  finished  in 
German  literature.  Keller  published  a  volume  of 
^•ieben  Lcirntden  (1872:  4th  ed.  1887)  :  two  vol- 
umes of  Ziiricher  yoveUen  ( 1876:  ISth  ed.  1896)  ; 
and  other  tales  in  Das  Kinngedicht  (1883;  10th 
ed.  1901).  A  satirical  novel.  Martin  Salander 
(1SS6),  was  his  last  work.  Consult:  Brahra, 
Gottfried  Keller  (Berlin,  1883);  Viseher,  Altes 
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vnd  \eues,  vol.  ii.  (Stuttgart,  1889)  ;  and  KOs- 
ter,  Gottfried  Keller  (Leipzig,  1900).  Keller's 
(lesuiiniullo  U'trAc  njiix'ared  in  ten  volumes 
(new  ed.,  Berlin,  1900  et  .seq.),  and  selections 
from  Ihem  iiave  been  translated  into  English, 
with  a  memoir,  by  Kate  Freiligratli-Kroeker 
(  l.iindon,    1S91). 

KELLER,  Helen  Adams  (1880-).  An 
American  girl  who  became  remarkable  for  the 
intellectual  accomplishments  which  she  acquired 
in  spite  of  being  deaf,  d\inib,  and  blind.  She  was 
born  in  Tuscunibia,  Ala.  On  her  father's  side 
she  is  descended  from  .\lexandcr  Spottswood,  a 
colonial  Covernor  of  \irgiiiia.  and  is  connected 
with  the  l.ccs  and  other  old  iSoutliern  families; 
while  through  her  mother  she  is  related  to  the 
New  England  families  of  Adams,  Hale,  and 
Everett.  When  she  was  nineteen  months  old 
she  was  attacked  by  scarlet  fever,  which  left 
her  without  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing. 
Until  her  aighth  year  no  serious  attempt  was 
made  to  educate  her.  She  then  wa.s  jjlaced  un<lcr 
the  care  of  Jliss  Anna  Sullivan,  wlio  had  re- 
ceived her  training  at  the  I'crkins  Institution  in 
Boston,  and  from  that  time  lier  jirogrcss  was  re- 
markable. When  she  had  learned  to  read  and 
write  and  to  use  the  finger  alphabet,  she  deter- 
mined that  she  wouhl  learn  to  speak.  Miss  Sarah 
Fuller,  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  in  New  York, 
was  her  teacher,  and  so  rapid  was  her  progress 
that  in  less  than  a  month  she  was  able  to  til  Ik 
intelligibly.  After  studying  for  some  years  at 
the  Wright-Himiason  School  and  at  the  Cam- 
bridge School,  she  entered  Radclille  College  in 
1900.  Consult  the  autobiographv.  The  Story  of 
My  Life,  with  a  study  by  J.  S.  Macy  (1903)'. 

KELLER,  Otto  (1838—).  A  German  ela.s- 
Sical  philologist,  born  at  Tiibingcn,  appointed  ]iro- 
fessor  at  Prague.  His  most  important  work  has 
been,  in  collaboration  with  .\.  T.  Holder,  an  edi- 
tion of  the  text  of  Horace,  Horalii  Opera  liec. 
Keller  ct  Holder  (1804-70;  vol.  i.,  2d  ed.  1899), 
which  is  the  chief  critical  edition  of  Horace.  On 
this  subject  he  has  also  published  E)>ile(jomena  zu 
Horaz  (3  vols.,  Leipzig,  1879-80).  Besides  these, 
he  has  made  many  contributions  to  learning; 
among  them  the  most  im])ortant  are:  Tiere  dcx 
Iclassisehen  Alterliimn  in  Icull  iirfi(  mhirhtlicher 
Beziehung  (Innsbruck,  1887)  ;  Tier-  iind  Pflanzen- 
hilder  auf  Miinzen  mid  diminen  (1SS9)  ;  Latein- 
ische  Etymolvgien  (1893);  (Iranimnlixche  Aiif- 
sUtze   (18951  ;  etc. 

KELTiERMAN,  Willi.am  Asiibrook  (18.50 
—  I.  .\ii  .Aiiicrican  botanist,  born  at  Ashville. 
Ohio.  He  graduated  at  Cornell  (1874).  and  re- 
ceived his  Pli.U.  at  Zurich  (1881).  He  was  nat- 
ural science  master  in  the  State  Normal  School 
of  Wisconsin  for  five  years ;  then  professor  of 
botany  and  zoiilogj'  in  the  Agricultural  College 
of  Kansas,  as  well  as  State  botanist  there;  and 
he  wrote  a  pamphlet  upon  the  llora  of  Kansas. 
In  1891  h-2  was  appointed  professor  of  botany  in 
the  Ohio  State  University  at  Cohunbus,  the  in- 
stitution which  published  his  Cnlalofiue  of  Ohio 
Plants  (1899),  the  fourth  it  had  issued,  with  a 
supplement  the  following  year,  and  also  The  Xon- 
Jiidifieiions  Flora  of  Ohio  (1900),  which  he  pre- 
pared with  the  assistance  of  his  wife. 

KELLERMANN,  kel'ler-mftn.  Francois 
Christophe.  Duke  of  Valmy  (173.5-1820).  A 
French  general,  born  near  Rothenburg,  Bavaria. 
In    1752    he  entered    the    French    Annv,    served 


through  the  Seven  Years'  War  and  in  the 
I'olish  expedition  of  1771,  and  had  risen  to  the 
rank  of  a  marOchal  dc-camj)  before  the  Revolu- 
tion broke  out.  He  warmly  espoused  its  cause  in 
1788,  and  in  1792  he  received  the  conuiiand  of  the 
.\rmy  of  the  Centre.  -Acting  with  Dumouriez,  Kel- 
lermann  repelled  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  de- 
livered France,  in  the  famous  cannonade  of 
Valmy  (September  20,  1792).  He  then  com 
mandcd  the  -Army  of  the  Al|)s.  but  on  allegation 
of  treason  against  the  Republic  he  was  impris- 
oned for  a  year,  and  only  liberated  by  the  fall  of 
Robespierre.  He  aftcrwarrls  rendered  important 
services  in  Italy,  and  was  created  .Marshal  of 
France  in  1804"  and  Did<e  of  Valmy  in  1809. 
After  1812  he  commanded  the  reserves  in  Ger- 
many. At  the  Restoration  he  attached  himself  to 
the  Bourbons,  and  was  created  a  peer  in  IS! 4.  He 
died  September   12,  1820. 

KELLERMANN,  Fran-<;ois  EtiK.we,  Duke 
of  Valmy  (177U-1835).  A  French  general.  He 
was  the  son  of  General  Francois  Christophe  Kel- 
lermann  (q.v.),  and  was  born  at  .\letz,  August 
4,  1770.  lie  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age, 
being  attached  to  the  army  of  the  First  Consul. 
In  1790  he  was  Napoli-on's  adjutant-general  in 
Italy,  and  in  1797  was  made  brigadier-general. 
At  Marengo  (q.v.)  i!i  1800  he  decided  the  day 
by  a  charge  of  heavy  cavalry,  and  was  made  a 
general  of  division  shortly  afterwards.  He  again 
distinguished  him.self  at  .\ustcrlilz  (1805),  and 
after  1807  took  part  in  the  Peninsular  cam- 
paigns. On  Napoleon's  return  from  ICIba  in  1815, 
lie  was  in  connnand  of  the  royal  troops  sent  to 
oppose  him,  but  ended  by  olTering  his  services 
to  the  Emperor.  At  the  battle  of  Waterloo  he 
<listing\iished  himself  by  a  brilliant  and  success- 
ful cavalry  charge.  He  sat  in  the  Chandjcr  of 
Peers  after  the  death  of  his  father.  At  his  death, 
which  took  place  June  2,  1835,  he  left  a  collection 
of  memoirs  which,  though  never  published,  have 
been  used  by  his  son,  Francois  Christophe 
Edouard  (1802-08).  in  his  Histoire  de  la  cam- 
jini/ne  dr  ISdO   (Paris,  1854). 

KEL'LEY,  Benjamin  Franklin  (1807-91). 
An  .American  soldier,  born  in  New  Hamptx)n, 
X.  •!.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  went  to  Wheel- 
ing, Va.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
he  enlisted  the  First  Virginia  Regiment  for  the 
Federals  and  was  made  its  colonel.  His  first 
service  was  at  Philijipi.  where  he  captured  the 
Confederate  camp  etpiipage  and  was  himself  badly 
wounded.  He  was  made  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  1861.  was  victorious  at  Komnej' 
and  Blue's  Gap.  and  afterwards  commanded  a 
division  of  10,000  men  in  the  department  of 
Harper's  Ferry.  In  1862  he  was  serving  under 
General  Fremont,  and  the  following  year  he  was 
in  command  of  the  West  Virginia  Department, 
and  pursued  General  ^jn\  while  in  1804  he 
checked  the  enemy  at  Cumberland,  .Md.,  New 
Creek  and  Jloreficld,  Va.  He  was  made  major- 
general  of  volunteers  in  1865,  and  after  the  peace 
was  appointed  internal-revenue  collector,  and 
in   187.'?  examiner  of  pensions. 

KELLEY,  Edgar  Stillman  (18.57  —  ).  An 
American  composer,  born  at  Sparta,  Wis.  He 
studied  with  Merriam,  Clarence  Eddy,  and  Le- 
dochowski  in  Chicago  (1874-76).  and  afterwards 
at  Stuttgart  with  Seifriz,  Kriiger,  Speidel.  and 
Finck,  the  celebrated  organist.  Upon  his  return 
he   held   several    Church   appointments,   and   for 
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a  short  period  conducted  a  comic  opera.  Later 
he  tauglit  ill  San  Francisco,  where  lie  became 
musical  critic  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 
Ill  1890  he  settled  in  New  York,  teaching  and 
lecturing  tor  the  university  extension.  He  con- 
tributed to  leading  musical  journals  and  maga- 
zines. His  compositions  are  principally  salon 
music,  his  largest  works  being  the  comic  opera 
I'uritania  (1892),  which  had  over  one  hundred 
performances,  music  to  Prometheus  Bound,  and 
incidental  music  for  Ben-Hur. 

KELLEY,  William  Darrah  (1814-90).  An 
Auieriian  politician,  born  in  Philadelphia.  Or- 
phaned young,  he  was  apjirenticed  first  to  a 
printer,  and  then  to  a  jeweler  in  Boston,  where 
from  1835  to  1840  he  was  engaged  in  business 
for  himself.  He  returned  to  Philadelphia  in 
1S40.  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1841,  was  elected  prosecutor  for  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  in  184.5,  and  from  1840  to  1850"  was 
judge  of  the  Philadelphia  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  Though  he  had  been  for  years  a  Democrat 
and  free-trader,  he  joined  the  Republican  Party 
in  18.50.  and  in  1800  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to 
the  Chicago  Convention  wliicli  nominated  Lin- 
coln. In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  to  Congress, 
where  he  soon  became  conspicuous  as  an  advo- 
cate of  protection  and  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  as  an  opponent  of  the  demonetization  of 
silver.  He  served  in  Congress  until  his  death. 
For  many  years,  as  the  oldest  member  in  con- 
secutive service,  he  was  called  the  'Father  of 
the  House,'  and  by  his  enthusiastic  and  persis- 
tent championship  of  tlie  Pennsylvania  pig-iron 
interests  he  earned  the  sobriquet  of  'Pig-Iron 
Kelley.'  He  was  a  \oluininous  writer,  and,  in 
addition  to  numerous  political  addresses,  pub- 
lished: Keusonn  for  Ahundoninr)  lite  Theory  of 
Free  Trade  and  Adoptiiiri  the  Principle  of  Pro- 
tection to  American  Industry  (187'2)  ;  Letters  on 
Industrial  and  Financial  Questions  (1872)  ;  Let- 
ters from  Europe  (1880)  ;  and  The  Old  and  the 
\,  „■  South    ( l.SST). 

KELLGREN,  kel'gren,  .Joiian  Henbik  (1751- 
95).  A  Swedish  lyric  poet,  born  at  Floby,  Prae- 
stegaard,  West  Gothland.  He  was  educated  at 
.Skaia  and  at  the  Abo  University,  where  he  be- 
came a  magister-docens  before  he  was  twenty- 
one.  He  afterwards  taught  privately  in  a  noble 
family  at  Stockholm,  and  by  1778  he  had  l)pgun 
to  write  for  the  Htockholmsposten.  of  which  he 
afterwards  became  joint  editor.  His  keen  cri- 
tiques and  his  poems,  inspired  by  the  prevailing 
French  lestheticism,  attracted  the  attention  of 
Gustavus  III.,  who  made  Kollgren  his  librarian 
and  private  secretary.  Kellgren's  satirical  humor 
is  displayed  in  his  original  poems.  Mina  lijjen 
(My  Sports)  and  Ljuscfs  fender  (The  Enemies 
of  Light),  while  he  excelled  all  his  Swedish 
predecessors  in  such  lyrics  as  yya  Slcapelsen 
(The  New  Creation)  (1790),  Sigt>a'rt  och  Hilma, 
and  Till  Kristina  (1792).  His  Samlade  skrifter 
(collected  works)  were  published  in  three  vol- 
umes (1790).  The  influence  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, drawing  him  away  from  his  earlier 
models,  is  apparent  in  his  ])atriotic  song  Canta- 
ten  den  f.januar  (1789). 

KEL'LOGG,  Clara  Louise  (1842—).  An 
.American  dramatic  soprano,  born  at  Siimter- 
ville,  S.  C.  She  was  educated  in  New  York, 
but  her  initial  success  occurred  in  London.  Her 
principal  American  tours  took  place  between 
1808  and  1872,  after  which  she  filled  an  engage- 


ment in  London,  sang  in  Italian  opera  in  the 
L'nited  States,  and  in  1874  organized  her  own 
opera  company,  for  which  she  practically  made 
lier  own  translations  and  adaptations  of  libretti, 
was  her  own  stage  manager  and  chorus  master, 
and  on  occasion  the  vocal  and  dramatic  instruct- 
or of  her  principals.  She  had  a  wide  repertoire, 
and  was  a  thorough  mistress  of  her  art.  .She 
married  Carl  Strakosch  in  1887. 

KELLOGG,  George  (1812-80).  An  American 
inventor.  He  was  born  at  New  Hartford,  Conn. ; 
graduated  at  Wesleyan  in  1837,  and  from  1838 
to  1841  was  principal  of  an  academy  at  Sumter- 
ville,  S.  C.  He  was  for  some  time  a  manufac- 
turer in  Birmingham,  Conn.,  and  was  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  revenue  service  from  1803  to  1800.  He 
established  factories  in  England;  was  a  patent 
expert;  and  patented  a  machine  for  making  jack- 
chains  (1844),  a  dovetailing  machine  (1849),  a 
tyix^-distributing  machine  (1852),  and  improved 
surgical  instruments  (1853).  He  was  the  father 
of  Clara  Louise  Kellogg. 

KELLOGG,  M.\RTIN  (1828-1903).  An  Ameri- 
can educator,  born  at  Vernon.  Conn.  He  graduated 
at  Yale  in  1850,  and  after  ten  years  of  service 
in  the  College  of  California,  in  1S09  became  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  university  of 
that  State.  In  1870  he  became  professor  of  Latin 
language  and  literature  in  the  same  institution, 
and  from  1890  to  1899  was  its  president,  iluch 
of  the  great  growth  of  the  institution  is  due  to 
his  adminiitrativo  policy.  He  edited  .Irs  Orato- 
ria.  Selections  from  Cicero  and  Quintilian 
(1872),  and  The  Brutus  of  Cicero   (1889). 

KELLOGG,  Samuel  Henry  (1839-99).  An 
.American  scholar  and  missionary,  bom  on  Long 
Island.  He  was  educated  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, where  he  graduated  in  1801,  and  tliree  years 
later  at  the  theological  seminai-y  of  that  institu- 
tion. He  went  to  India  as  a  missionary  of  the 
-American  Presbyterian  Church  in  1805,  and  re- 
mained there  eleven  years,  studying  the  vernacu- 
lar tongues  and  teaching  theology  at  Allahabad. 
Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  became 
the  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in  Pitts- 
burg, but  during  the  same  year  accepted  a  pro- 
fessorship in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary. 
He  was  invited  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Saint 
James's  Square  Presbyterian  Church.  Toronto, 
Canada,  in  1880.  Six  years  afterwards  he  re- 
turned to  India,  under  the  authority  of  the  For- 
eign llissions  Board  of  the  American  Presby- 
terian Church.  While  in  India  he  was  occupied 
mainly  with  the  work  of  Bible  translation  into, 
the  Hindi  language.  His  works  include:  A 
Grammar  of  the  Hindi  Language  and  Dialects 
(1870  and  1892)  ;  The  Jews,  or  Prediction  and 
Fulfillment  (1883^  ;  The  Light  of  Asia  and  the 
Light  of  the  World  (1885);  From.  Death  to 
Resurrection  (1885);  and  The  Genesis  and 
Growth  of  Religion   (1892). 

KELLOGG,  William  Pitt  (1831  —  ).  An 
American  soldier  and  politician,  born  at  Orwell, 
Vt.  He  studied  at  the  Norwich  .Militan'  Insti- 
tute, and  in  1848  removed  to  Illinois,  where  four 
vears  later  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was 
chosen  a  Presidential  elector  in  1850.  and  again 
in  1800.  when  he  cast  his  vote  for  Lincoln.  The 
next  year  the  President  appointed  him  Chief 
.Tustice  of  Nebraska;  but  soon  afterwards,  being 
granted  a  leave  of  absence,  he  raised  the  Seventh 
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Illinois  Cavalry,  of  wliic-h  he  was  commissioned 
colonel.  He  was  prouioUiI  to  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier-general for  liis  services  in  the  army  under 
Pope  iu  .Missouri,  and  for  the  ability  with  wliich 
he  euniiiiauded  Ceneral  (Granger's  cavalry  during 
the  Corinth  caniiiaign;  but  in  1803  he  was  com- 
pelled by  ill  healtli  to  resign  from  the  service. 
in  IStJj  he  was  appoinleil  collector  of  llie  port 
of  New  Orleans,  a  position  wliich  he  held  until 
1868,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  United  .States 
Senate.  He  resigned  from  the  .Senate  in  1872, 
and  the  next  year  was  elected  Governor  of 
Louisiana.  In  1877  he  was  again  elected  to  the 
Uniteil  States  Senate,  and  on  the  expiration  of 
his  term  in  1883  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

KELLS.  A  market-town  of  County  Meath, 
Leinster,  Ireland,  on  the  Blackwater,  9Vj  miles 
northwest  of  Navan,  famous  for  its  historical 
associations.  The  town  originated  in  a  monas- 
tery founded  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century 
by  Saint  Columba,  in  which  the  Columban  coni- 
nmnity  of  lona  found  a  refuge  when  tliat  island 
was  devastated  by  the  Norsemen  between  802 
and  815.  The  renowned  sixth  or  sevcntli  cen- 
tury Book  of  Kclls.  a  beautifully  exeiuted  manu- 
script copy  of  the  Gospels,  is  preserved  in  Trhi- 
ity  (\)IIege,  Dublin,  and  a  fine  tentli-centurv 
crosier  from  Kells  is  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
chief  existing  antiquities  are  Saint  Columba's 
oratory,  several  ancient  sculptured  crosses,  and 
a  round  tower  of  the  tw-elfth  century.  Popula- 
tion, in  1901,  2428. 

KEL'LY,  Howard  Atwooij  '(ISoS— ).  An 
.\mcrican  gynecologist,  bom  in  Camden.  N.  J. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  founded  the  Kensington  Hospital  of  Phila- 
delphia :  and  after  a  year  as  associate  ]nofessor 
of  obstetrics  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  called  to  .Johns  Hopkins  University  and  Hos- 
pital in  Baltimore  as  professor  of  g%-necology  and 
chief  g>'necologist.  A  corresponding  member  of 
obstetrical  societies  in  Paris.  Leipzig,  and  Edin- 
burgh, Kelly  wrote  many  valuable  cnntril)utions 
to  medical  journals,  and  in  1809  published  Opera- 
tive Gynecology. 

KELLY.  HiGiT  (1739-77).  A  British  au- 
thor and  playwright,  born  at  Ivillamey,  Ireland, 
He  learned  his  trade  as  a  stay-maker,  but  at 
the  age  of  twentj'-one  went  to  London  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  literature.  He  foimd  it  in  the 
writing  of  a  sentimental  play,  Filie  Delicacy, 
which  Garrick  presented  at  the  Drury  Lane  in 
1768.  Its  success  was  far  beyonil  its  merits; 
but  Kelly  had  made  himself  known  as  a  captious 
critic  of  the  stage  in  his  Thr.tpis  (17fifl),  and 
his  subsequent  comedies,  A  Word  to  the  TTise 
(Drury  Lane,  1770),  .1  School  for  Wivcx  (Drury 
Lane,  1773),  were  likewise  profitable,  though  his 
tragedy  in  blank  verse,  Clementina  (Covent  Gar- 
den. 1771).  wa-s  less  fortunate.  He  did  a  great 
deal  of  hack  writing:  published  two  volume? 
of  essays,  entitled  The  Babbler,  and  a  two-volume 
novel,  Menwint  of  a  ilnqdalen,  in  17(i7:  tried 
to  practice  at  the  bar,  whereto  he  had  liecn  called 
(1774),  but  not  succeeding,  took  to  drink  and 
died  in  debt.  His  complete  works  were  issued  in 
1778. 

KELLY,  .T.4MES  Edwaeds  (1855—).  An 
.\mcrican  sculptor.  He  was  born  in  New  York, 
July  30,  1855.  He  studied  at  the  National  .Acad- 
emy of  Design,  and  at  first  devoted  himself  to 


wood-engraving.  Until  1881  he  was  known  prin- 
cipally as  an  illustrator  of  magazines,  but  since 
that  time  has  devoted  himself  to  sculpture.  He 
won  the  desigiuilion  'the  -sculptor  of  .\nicrican 
history'  by  his  works,  which  include:  "Sheridan's 
Kide"  (1878)  ;  "Paul  Kevcre,"  statuette  0882)  ; 
"Jlour.outh  Battle  Munuuient,"  with  live  his- 
torical panels  (1883-85);  groups  for  Uw  Sara- 
toga ilunument  (1887)  ;  "Grant  at  I'ort  Donel- 
son"-  (1881));  "General  l)<>vcns"  and  the  Sixth 
New  York  Cavalry  Monument  at  Gettysburg 
(1890)  ;  "Call  to  Arms,"  colossal  ligure  lor  the 
Troy  Soldiers'  Jlonument  (1891)  ;  Buford  Monu- 
meiit  at  Gettvsburg  (1895)  ;  "Battle  of  II;ulcm 
Heights,"  for  Sons  of  the  Revolution  (1897), 
at  Columbia  University,  New  York;  and  a  colos- 
sal monument  to  coniiiicmorate  the  defense  of 
New  Haven.  He  executed  a  series  of  bronze  heads 
from  sittings  given  by  forty  generals  of  the  Civil 
War,  including  Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan,  and 
Hancock,  and  a  similar  series  for  the  Spanish- 
.\mcrican  War,  including  heads  of  Wheeler, 
Wood,  Dewey,  Sampson,  and  others, 

KELLY,  John-  (1821-80).  An  American  jkiU- 
lician.  He  was  bom  in  New  York  City,  had  a 
common-school  education,  was  apprenticed  to  a 
mason,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  started  in 
business  for  himself.  He  soon  became  interested 
in  politics,  for  which  he  had  a  decided  a|)titude; 
entered  Tammany  Hall ;  l)ecame  a  member  of  the 
Tammany  General  Couimittee  in  1849;  and  in 
1854  was  elected  alderman  from  the  Fourteenth 
Ward.  He  then  served  in  Congress  from  1855 
to  1858,  attracting  attention  by  his  vigorous  op- 
position to  the  Native  .\merican  or  Know-Noth- 
ing movement,  and  from  1858  to  1861,  and  again 
from  1805  to  1868,  served  as  Sheriff  of  New  York 
County,  in  which  capacity  he  accunuilated  a 
considerable  fortune  by  taking  full  though  legiti- 
mate advantage  of  the  financial  opportunities 
which  this  office  then  otTered.  He  spent  the  years 
1869-71  in  Kuroiie,  and  on  his  return  took  an 
active  part  with  Tildcn  and  OT'onor  in  the  fight 
against  William  il.  Tweed  (q.v.).  He  was  called 
upon  at  the  same  time  to  eliect  the  general  re- 
organization of  Tamm.any  Hall,  and  this  he  did 
to  the  satisfaction  of  most  of  the  lictter  element 
of  the  New  York  Democracy.  Thenceforth  until 
1884  he  was  regarded  as  the  autocrat  and  dic- 
t.ator  of  the  Tammany  organization,  though  there 
was  considerable  discord  on  several  occasions, 
notably  in  lS7li.  He  was  appointed  Comptroller 
by  !Mayor  Wickham,  but  was  subsequently  re- 
moved by  ]\Iayor  Cooper.  In  1879  he  quarreled 
with  Governor  Robinson,  the  regular  Democratic 
nominee  for  the  Governorship  of  the  State,  and 
by  running  for  that  ofi'ice  himself  on  an  inde- 
pendent ticket,  successfully  divided  the  Demo- 
cratic vote  and  brought  about  the  electibn  of 
-Monzo  B.  Cornell,  the  Republican  candidate. 
Kelly  took  an  active  interest  in  nati<mal  as  well 
as  in  State  and  city  politics,  and  in  1884  made  a 
stubborn  but  unsuccessfiil  effort  to  prevent  the 
nomination  of  Grover  Cleveland  for  the  Presi- 
dency. Though  he  was  often  accused  of  resorting 
to  questionable  methods  to  secure  his  ends,  he 
was  seldom  charged  with  personal  dishonesty, 
and  was  widelv  known  bv  the  sobriquet  'Honest 
John  Kelly.' 

KELLY,  MicH.\Et  (e.l764-lS26).  A  British 
actor,  singer,  and  musical  composer,  bom  in 
Dublin.     He   studied   with   different  masters   of 
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the  Italian  school,  and  made  his  first  appearance 
on  the  opeiatic  stage  in  his  native  city  in  1779. 
The  same  year  he  went  to  Naples  to  continue  his 
vocal  lessons.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Finaroli  there 
and  of  Aprile  at  Palermo,  and  sang  in  several 
Italian  cities  until  engaged  at  the  Court  Theatre, 
Vienna  (1783-87).  While  there  he  became  inti- 
mate with  Jlozart,  who  trained  him  for  the  role 
of  Basilio  in  the  initial  performance  of  Le  yozze 
di  Fiijuro,  and  even  accepted  some  of  Kelly's 
suggestions  on  the  part.  He  made  his  debut  in 
JEngland  as  Lionel  in  the  School  for  Fathers 
(1787).  at  the  Drui-y  Lane,  continued  to  be  first 
tenor  there,  and  afterwards  was  musical  director 
until  his  retirement  (1808).  His  compositions 
date  from  his  musical  settings  for  Conway's 
False  Appearance  aitd  Fashioiiahle  Friends 
(1789),  and  for  the  following  thirtj'  years  he 
continued  to  write  music  for  the  dramatic 
pieces  of  Conway  and  others,  including  Sheri- 
dan's Pizarro  (1799)  and  Coleridge's  Remorse 
(1814).  Besides  airs  and  overtures,  he  com- 
posed many  songs  that  were  popular  in  their 
day;  but  of  more  enduring  interest  are  his  Remi- 
niscences (2  vols..  182(j),  containing  personal 
items  about  Jlozart.  In  1802  Kelly  set  up  a 
shop  adjoining  the  theatre  for  the  sale  of  his 
productions,  but  it  made  him  bankrupt  within 
ten  years.  He  made  his  last  stage  apjiearanc* 
in  1811,  at  the  Dublin  Theatre. 

KELLY,  Thom.\s  (17(59-1853).  An  Irish 
hymn-writer,  born  in  Dublin.  He  graduated  at 
Trinity  College.  Dublin ;  began  the  study  of  law, 
but  gave  it  up  for  theologv",  and  became  a  clergy-- 
man.  He  was  a  man  of  wealth,  and  organized 
numerous  congregations.  His  reputation  rests 
upon  his  Hymns,  to  the  number  of  705.  which 
appeared  in  Dublin  in  successive  editions  between 
1801  and  18.53,  and  which  in  their  day  were  very 
popular. 

KELLY,  Wil.Li.iM  (1811  —  ).  An  American 
inventor.  He  was  born  in  Pittsburg.  Pa. ;  was 
educated  at  the  public  schools,  and  before  he  was 
twenty-two  years  old  had  decisively  proved  his 
mechanical  ingenuity  by  several  inventions,  chief 
of  which  was  a  re\olving  steam-engine.  In  1845 
he  went  to  Lyon  County,  Ky.,  and  having  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  bent  his  ener- 
gies to  the  problem  of  inventing  improved  proc- 
esses of  manufacture.  His  factory  on  the  C'um- 
lierland  River  soon  turned  out  a  product  that 
acquired  more  than  a  local  reputation.  In  1847 
he  began  to  study  the  problem  of  reducing  fuel 
cost  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  soon  after- 
wards to  decarbonize  molten  iron  by  the  applica- 
tion of  an  air-blast,  a  process  for  which  he  built 
a  converter.  It  is  claimed  in  Kelly's  behalf  that 
this  process,  by  which  molten  cast  iron  is  changed 
into  steel,  was  employed  for  some  time  in  certain 
lines  of  steel  manufacture  before  Sir  Henry  Bes- 
semer's  process  was  introduced  into  the  t'nited 
States  by  Alexander  L.  Holley  in  1807.  Kelly's 
knowledge  that  Bessemer  was  patenting  his  proc- 
ess in  England  compelled  him  to  apply  at  Wash- 
ington for  the  protection  of  his  own  rights,  and 
he  obtained  official  recognition  that  he  was  the 
first  inventor,  although  the  application  for  a  Bes- 
semer natent  was  pending  at  thf*  time.  In  18(13 
a  factory  was  built  at  Wvandotte.  Jlich..  for  the 
manufacture  of  steel  bv  Kelly's  process;  but  dis- 
putes whic'n  threatened  nrntracted  litigation  com- 
pelled the  claimants  in  behalf  of  the  rival  proc- 


esses to  consolidate  their  interests  three  years 
afterwards.  It  is  said  that  Kelly  was  the  first 
to  employ  Chinese  workmen  in  the  United  States. 

KELOID,  less  often,  but  more  correctly,  CHE- 
LOID  (Gk.  X'/^'7>  chele,  a  claw).  A  benign  neo- 
plasm which  appears  in  the  skin  in  the  form  of  a 
.scar-like  fibrous  tumor.  It  is  probably  always 
due  to  an  injury,  at  whose  site  it  apiMars,  though 
formerl}'  it  was  believed  that  'true  keloid'  arose 
spontaneously,  while  'false  keloid'  followed  in- 
jury. Keloid  has  been  known  to  follow  pressure 
of  clothing,  a  scratch,  a  vaccination  wound,  a 
boil,  a  leech-bite,  an  acne  pustule,  a  small-pox 
pustule,  and  an  incision  in  the  lobule  of  the 
ear  made  for  an  earring.  Certain  persons  are 
predisposed  to  scarring  and  to  keloid,  small  in- 
juries being  followed  by  the  disease.  This  state- 
ment is  true  of  the  negro  race.  It  is  not  imcom- 
mon  to  see  negroes  with  large  muubers  of  keloids 
of  varying  sizes.  The  keloid  is  usually  an  ele- 
vated, rounded,  firm,  flat  tumor  with  sharply 
defined  edges  projecting  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  above  the  level  of  the  slcin,  and  generally 
appearing  on  the  face,  ears,  back,  shoulders,  or 
breasts.  Occasionally  it  has  the  form  of  a  ridge. 
It  is  of  a  glistening  \\hite  or  red  color,  smooth 
on  its  surface,  devoid  of  lanugo  hairs,  and  often 
painful  on  pressure.  Rarely  keloids  weighing 
over  15  pounds  are  encountered. 

L'pon  section  the  tumor  appears  to  be  fibrous, 
with  a  few  nuclei  and  spindle  cells  chiefly  about 
the  blood-vessels.  It  is  thought  that  keloid  de- 
velops from  abnormal  growth  of  the  adcentitia 
of  the  arterioles.  Claw-like  processes  project 
from  the  timior  into  the  neighboring  skin, 
and  there  arc  changes  in  the  walls  of  blood- 
vessels for  some  distance  beyond  the  edge  of 
the  keloid.  The  tumor  usually  progresses  up 
to  a  certain  point  and  then  remains  stationarj-. 
The  only  desirable  treatment  is  excision.  The 
growth  is  almost  sure  to  return  after  cauteriza- 
tion or  excision.  If  the  latter  is  practiced,  thor- 
ougli  removal  of  surrounding  tissue  must  be 
made.  As  palliatives  of  the  pain  or  itching,  mer- 
curial applications,  lead,  salicylated  plaster,  re- 
sorcin.  and  pressure  have  been  used.  Linear  scari- 
fications and  electricity  have  also  been  employed. 

KELP.  The  crude  ash  obtained  by  drying  sea- 
weeds, mainly  Fucacea'  and  Laminariae,  in  the 
sun  and  then  burning  them  in  shallow  excava- 
tions at  a  low  heat.  About  20  or  24  tons  of  sea- 
weed yield  1  ton  of  kelp,  which,  as  met  with  in 
commerce,  consists  of  hard  dark-gray  or  bluish 
masses,  which  have  an  acrid,  caustic  taste,  and 
are  composed  of  common  salt,  sodium  carbonate, 
!-odium  and  potassium  sulphates,  potassium  chlo- 
ride, potassium  or  sodium  iodide,  insoluble  salts, 
and  coloring  matter.  Kelp  was  formerly  a  great 
soTirce  of  soda  (the  crude  carbonate)  and  iodine; 
but  as  these  substances  can  now  be  obtained  at 
a  lower  price  and  of  better  quality  from  other 
sources,  the  kelp  is  prepared  in  far  less  quantity 
than  formerly.  The  term  kelp  is  also  applied  to 
•  the  seaweed  from  which  the  crude  ash  known  bv 
that  name  is  derived.  On  the  coasts  of  Ireland, 
Scotland.  France,  and  Xew  England  the  term  is 
applied  mainly  to  species  of  Fucus  and  Lanii- 
naria.  and  is  sometimes  confined  to  the  latter 
genus.  The  kelp  of  the  Pacific  Coast  of  North 
and  South  America  is  Jlacrocystis  pyrifera.  The 
principal  use  of  kelp  at  the  present  time  is  as  a. 
manure.     See  Seaweed. 
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KELP-CKAB.  A  name  given  cm  the  Pacific 
Coa!>L  lo  ii  rallior  large  orab  (Epialtus  inoduc- 
iiis).  It  is  used  as  food  by  llie  natives  along 
the  coast,  but  lias  not  yet  found  its  way  into  tlie 
San  Fiauciseo  markets.  It  ranges  from  Puget 
Sound  to  iloiiterey,  and  is  said  to  be  easily  rec- 
ognized by  its  smooth  squarish  sliell  or  carapace, 
which  bears  two  distinct  teeth  on  cacli  sidi'.  It 
is  the  most  common  maioid  crab  of  California 
and  Oregon,  inhabiting  rocky  shores  just  below 
low-water  mark. 

KELPFISH.  Any  of  many  small  fishes  in 
various  |KUis  of  the  world  which  frequent  beds 
of  kelp  near  shore,  and  wliose  colors  as  a  rule 
protectively  accord  with  the  colors  of  the  sea- 
weeds. In  California  tlie  name  is  given  dis- 
tinctively to  several  blennioid  fishes  of  tlie  genus 
Gibbonsia,  and  especially  to  tlie  large  related 
bicnny.  llclcrosticluis  rostnitus,  which  is  caught 
for  market.  It  is  10  inches  long,  and  is  trans- 
lucent reddish  l)rowii,  marked  with  many  patches 
and  streaiis  of  light  and  shade. 

KELP-GOOSE.  A  goose  (eMocphiiiiu  itnturc- 
tica)  of  the  Falkland  Islands  and  Patagonia, 
resembling  the  brant,  and  closely  allied  to  the 
Magellanic  and  several  other  species  of  the  South- 
ern Ileiiiis])here. 

KEL'PIE.  A  Scottish  word  denoting  a  water- 
sprite,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  horse,  which  was 
l)elieved  by  the  superstitious  to  forewarn  liy  pre- 
ternatural lights  and  sounds  those  who  are  des- 
tined to  be  drowned  in  the  vicinity  where  it  ap- 
peared to  them. 

KELP-PIGEON.  A  sailor's  name  for  the 
sheathbill   (q.v. ). 

KELPS.  The  large  bro^\Ti  algae  (also  called 
devil's-aprons)    in  the   order  Laniinariales.     See 

AlG.E  ;   Pll.EOFHYCF.E. 

KEL'SEY.  Francis  Wii.let  (1858—).  An 
American  Latinist,  born  at  Ogdcn.  X.  Y.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  I'niversity  of  Rochester  (1880), 
and  later  studied  in  Europe.  Since  1889  he  has 
been  professor  of  Latin  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  He  is  editor  of  many  Greek  and  Latin 
text-books  for  schools  (Xeno]ihon,  Cirsar.  Cicero, 
Lucretius,  Ovid),  joint  editor  with  Professor 
Gardner,  of  (he  University  of  Oxford,  of  a  series 
of  Iltnulhookn  (if  Arclin'olofJii  nnd  Aiitiipdiirf!, 
and  translator  of  I'diiijirii,  Its  Life  find  Art,  l)y 
Augustus  Man  (181)!)).  He  has  also  contributed 
articles  to  various  educational  journals. 

KEL'SO.  A  market-to^vn  in  Roxburghshire, 
Scotland,  on  the  Tweed,  42  miles  southeast  of 
Edinburgh  ("Map:  Scotland.  F  4).  Its  trade  is 
chiefly  agricultural ;  its  industries  include  eoach- 
building,  fishing-tackle  making,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  agricultural  implements.  It  contains  in- 
teresting remains  of  the  Tironensian  abbey 
founded  in  1126  by  King  David  I.,  whicli  was 
destroyed  by  the  English  in  154.t;  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Tweed  are  the  ruins  of  Roxburgh 
Castle.  Population  of  police  burgh,  in  1901, 
4000. 

KELT  (Scottish).  Young  salmon  in  a  certain 
stage  of  growth.     See  Salmon. 

KELTIC  CHURCH.     See  Celtic  Chtrch. 

KEL'TON.  .Tniix  CiNNiNGH.^M  (1S28— ).  An 
American  soldier,  born  in  Delaware  County.  Pa. 
He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  18.51  :  undertook 
frontier  service  as  a  lieutenant  of  infantry  in 
Minnesota,   Kansas,   and   Dakota  for   six   years, 


and  then  returned  to  W  est  Point  as  instructor  in 
the  use  of  small  arms.  His  career  in  the  Civil 
War  began  at  Saint  Louis  (1801),  where  he 
was  a  jiurcnasing  agent  for  the  Western  Depart- 
ment, but  tlie  same  year  he  was  made  colonel  of 
the  Nintli  Missouri  Volunteers,  a  commission  he 
held  until  1802,  when  he  became  assistant  a4ju- 
tant-gciieral  on  the  stall  of  ilajor-tJeneial  Ilal- 
leck.  For  his  valuable  services,  active  and 
executive,  he  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  in 
the  Regular  Army  (1805),  and  after  the  war  was 
a  statl'  colonel  and  assistant  adjutant-general 
at  Washington,  where  he  invented  some  improved 
rides  and  revolvers  that  were  acce|il<'d  by  the 
Ordnance  Department.  He  ])ublishcd  a  Mdiiiial 
of  the  Uai/onet  (1801),  and  other  works  on  mili- 
tary topics. 

KELTS.     See  Celtic  Peoples. 

KELUNG,  ke'lung',  or  KILUNG.  A  seaport 
with  a  good  harbor  on  the  north  coast  of  Formosa 
(q.v.),  in  latitude  25°  9'  N..  longitude  121°  47' 
E.,  included  in  the  consular  district  of  Tam- 
sui  (.Map:  .Japan,  E  7).  It  lies  at  the  liead 
of  a  deep  bay,  which  is  guarded  by  Kelung 
Island,  which  lies  about  two  miles  oil  shore. 
The  scenery  behind  the  town  is  very  striking. 
The  principal  export  is  coal.  In  1901  there  were 
73  coal-mines  in  the  neighborhood  (covering  an 
area  of  30  square  miles),  42  of  which  were  in 
operaiion.  The  output  in  that  year  was  02,547 
tons.  The  coal  produced  is  brittle,  but  lias  great 
heating  power.  There  are  also  five  gold-mines 
in  the  neighborhood,  but  in  1901  only  three  were 
worked:  product  1052  ounces.  The  sulphur-mines 
are  five  miles  distant.  Kelung  is  connetted  by 
rail  with  Dai-hoku  (in  Chinese  Tni-prh).  the 
capital,  and  with  Shin-chiku,  03  miles  farther 
south,  and  is  connected  witli  Tanisui  via  Dai- 
hoku. 

KEL'VIN,    Lord.      See   Thomson,    Sir    Wil- 

IIAM. 

KEMBLE,  kem'b'l,  Adelaide  (1814-79).  An 
English  <>]KTa  singer  and  author.  Of  a  famous 
dramatic  family,  being  a  daughter  of  Charles 
Kcmble  (q.v.),  niece  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  the 
sister  of  Fanny  Kemble,  she  devoted  herself  to 
niusie;il  studies,  and  began  public  life  with  great 
promise  as  an  operatic  singer.  Her  English  debut 
was  at  Covent  Garden,  in  1841,  after  she  had 
already  appeared  in  several  Italian  cities,  with 
cver-iiicreasing  celebrity.  In  1843.  after  a  short 
though  brilliant  professional  career,  she  married 
Mr.  Edward  Sartoris,  an  Italian  gentleman  of 
fortune,  and  retired  to  his  estates  in  Italy.  She 
published  .1  MVc/,  in.  a  French  Counli;/  Uonxe 
(1807),  and  other  literary  work.  In  May.  1874, 
her  son,  Algernon  Charles  Sartoris,  married  the 
daughter  of  President  Grant.  Consult:  Fanny 
Kemble  (Mrs.  Butler),  Record  of  a  Girlhood 
(London.  1878)  ;  id.,  Records  of  Later  Life 
(ib..  1882). 

KEMBLE,  Charles  (1775-18.54).  An  Eng- 
lish actor,  tlie  youngest  son  of  Roger  Kemble 
(q.v.).  Born  at  Brecon,  in  South  Wales.  Xovem- 
ber  25,  1775.  he  received  his  education,  like  his 
brother.  .John  Philip  tq.v. ).  at  Dcmai.  and  like 
him  also,  on  his  return  to  England,  devoted  him- 
self to  tlie  stage.  In  April.  1794.  he  made  his 
first  appearance  at  Drury  Lane  as  ]\Ialcolni  in 
Mnrheth.  In  the  course  oif  his  career  he  played  a 
great  variety  of  characters  with  steadily  gi'owing 
success,  being  in  his  earlier  parts  overshadowed 
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b3-  his  elder  brother's  reputation.  Among  his  best 
roles  \\ere  Jlercutio,  Laertes,  JIacduff.  and  Mira- 
bel. Macready's  epigrammatic  characterization 
of  him  is  well  known — 'A  first-rate  actor  in  sec- 
ond-rate parts.'  He  married  in  1806  the  actress 
Marie  Ther6se  De  Camp.  In  1832-34  he  visited 
America  with  his  daughter  Fannj-,  and  made  a 
great  sensation.  He  retired  from  the  stage  in 
April,  18-10,  and  died  November  12,  1854.  Con- 
sult his  daughter's  Record  of  a  Girlhood  (London, 
1878)  ;  Fit/gerald,  The  Kembles  (London,  1871)  ; 
Oxberry,  Dramatic  Bioyraphy  (London,  1826); 
Lane  (ed.),  Charles  Kemhlc's  Shakespeare  Read- 
inflsi  (2d  cd.,  London,  1879)  ;  Matthews,  Actors 
and  Actresses  of  Great  liritain  and  the  United 
States,  vol.  ii.  (Xew  York,  1886)  ;  Doran,  Annals 
of  the  Stage  (ed.  by  Lowe,  London,  1888). 

KEMBLE,  Elizabeth  (1761-183G).  An  Eng- 
lish actress,  daughter  of  Roger  Kemble  (q.v. ). 
She  made  her  first  appearance  upon  the  stage  in 
1783  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  taking  the  part  of 
Portia  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  She  was  mar- 
ried in  1785  to  Mr.  W  hitlock,  an  actor,  with 
whom  in  1792  she  came  to  the  United  States  on  a 
professional  tour.  Mrs.  Whitlock  attained  a  high 
degree  of  public  favor,  and  had  the  honor  of  ap- 
pearing before  President  Washington  at  Phila- 
delphia. In  1807,  after  her  return  to  England, 
she  retired  from  the  stage. 

KEMBLE,  Fkances  Anne  ( Mrs.  Fanny  Kem- 
ble) (1809-93).  An  English  actress  and  au- 
thor, born  in  London.  November  27,  1809,  daugh- 
ter of  Cliarles  Kemble.  She  was  educated  largely 
in  I'rance,  and  made  her  first  appearance  on  the 
stage  October  5,  1829,  in  the  character  of  Juliet, 
reviving  the  fortunes  of  the  Covent  Garden  Tliea- 
tre  under  her  fatlier's  management.  This  was 
followed  by  a  series  of  brilliant  successes  in  Por- 
tia. Lady  Teazle,  and  other  parts,  till  she  was 
compared  with  Mrs.  Siddons,  her  famous  aunt. 
Her  crowning  triumph  was  as  .Julia  in  Sheridan 
Knowles's  masterpiece.  The  Hunchhael:.  written 
expressly  for  her.  In  1832  she  came  to  Xew 
York  with  her  father,  making  her  American 
debut  as  Bianca  in  Fazio,  and  exciting  great 
enthusiasm.  Two  years  later  she  married  Pierce 
Butler  of  Philadelphia,  and  retired,  living  in 
that  city  and  on  the  Butler  estate  in  South  Caro- 
lina. In  1S47  she  had  left  her  husband,  and  re- 
appeared on  the  English  stage.  She  returned  in 
1849  to  the  United  Stales,  and  having  been  di- 
vorced from  Mr.  Butler,  resumed  her  maiden 
name,  and  went  to  reside  in  Lenox,  Mass.  Later, 
she  gave  public  readings  from  Shakespeare  and 
other  dramatic  authors  in  the  principal  cities  of 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  an  occu- 
pation she  much  preferred  to  regular  acting. 
She  had  a  magnificent  presence,  her  voice  was 
flexible,  ample,  and  harmonious,  and  her  self- 
possession  remarkable.  During  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion  she  resided  in  England,  and  contrib- 
uted valuable  articles  to  the  London  Times  on 
the  evils  of  slavery.  Among  her  other  works  are: 
Francis  the  First,  on  Historical  Drama  (18.32)  ; 
Journal  of  Frances  Anne  Butler  (ISS.^i)  ;  Poems 
(1344)  :  A  Year  of  Consolation  (1847).  descrip- 
tive of  a  tour  to  Italv;  Journal  of  a  Residence  on 
a  Georqian  Plantation  in  18SS-30  (1803)  :  Record 
of  a  Girlhood  (1878-70)  :  Records  of  Later  Life 
(1882)  :  Xotes  Upon  Some  of  Shnk-espeare's  Plai/s 
(1882)  ;  Poems  (1SS3)  :  FarAuai/  and  Long  Aqo. 
a  storv'  (1889):  Further  ffecords  (1891).  Her 
death    occurred    in    London.    January    15.    1893. 


Consult,  besides  the  autobiographical  works  men- 
tioned above:  The  Letters  of  Edward  FitzGerald 
to  Fanny  Kemhle  (London,  1895)  ;  Parton,  in 
Eminent  Women  of  the  Aye  (Hartford,  Conn., 
1869). 

KEMBLE,  Geobge  Stephen  (I758-I822).  An 
English  actor,  the  second  son  of  Roger  Kemble 
(q.v.)  ;  born  at  Kington,  Herefordshire.  He  was 
intended,  it  is  said,  for  the  medical  profession, 
but  showed  the  family  preference  for  the  stage, 
and,  after  practicing  in  the  coimtry,  appeared  at 
Covent  Garden  in  1784  as  Othello,  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  Satehell,  being  Desdemona.  He  was 
engaged  also  at  the  Haymarket,  and  afterwards 
managed  theatres  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and 
several  smaller  cities.  His  extreme  stoutness,  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  enabled  him  to  play 
his  favorite  rOle  of  Falstaff  without  artificial 
padding.  Consult  Oxberrv,  Dramatic  Biography 
(London,  1826). 

KEMBLE,  GouvEBNEDE  (1786-1875).  An 
American  manufacturer,  born  in  Xew  York  City. 
He  graduated  at  Columbia  in  1803;  traveled  ex- 
tensively in  Europe  during  the  Xapoleonic  wars; 
was  United  States  Consul  at  Cadiz  under  Presi- 
dent Monroe ;  and  was  engaged  in  procuring  sup- 
jjlies  for  the  American  squadron  at  the  time  of 
the  war  with  Algiers  in  1815.  In  1817  he 
established  the  ^'\■est  Point  foundry  at  Cold 
Springs.  He  was  a  Democratic  member  of  Con- 
gress from  1857  to  1841,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  State  Constitutional  Convention  of  1846.  He 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Washington  Irving, 
and  liis  house  at  Xewark,  X.  J.,  was  the  Cockloft 
Hall  of  Salmagundi. 

KEMBLE,  John  Mitchell  (1807-57).  An 
English  historian  and  philologist,  the  son  of 
Charles  Kemble,  the  actor,  and  the  brother  of 
Fanny  Kemble.  He  was  bom  in  London,  Eng- 
land, received  his  preliminary  education  at  Clap- 
ham  and  at  the  Bury  Saint  Edmunds  Grammar 
School,  and  in  1826  entered  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  became  an  intimate  friend  of 
Tennyson,  Archbishop  Trench,  and  William  B. 
Donne.  He  wa.s  brilliant,  but  erratic  in  his 
studies,  and  before  he  had  completed  his  course 
entered  the  Inner  Temple  for  the  study  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  law,  in  which  he  had  become  interested. 
He  failed  in  1829  to  satisfy  the  examiners  of  his 
proficiency  in  philosophy,  and  his  degree  was 
'deferred,'  but  after  a  period  of  study  in  Ger- 
many, where  he  began  his  researches  in  Germanic 
philology',  he  was  granted  his  A.B.  in  1830,  and 
proceeded  to  his  M.A.  in  1833.  About  this  time 
he  became  associated  with  Trench  and  others  in  a 
plan  to  aid  Torrijos  in  his  revolt  against  Ferdi- 
nand VII.  of  Spain,  and  sailed  to  Gibraltar,  but 
the  scheme  was  abandoned,  and  he  returned  to 
Germany  to  continue  his  philological  studies  with 
Jacob  Grimm  at  Gottingen,  and  at  other  uni- 
versities. An  edition  of  Beouulf,  published  in 
1833,  gave  him  high  rank  as  an  Anglo-Saxon 
scholar.  A  course  of  independent  lectures  on 
Anglo-Saxon  language  and  literature  given  at 
Cambridge  in  1834  increased  his  reputation. 
From  1835  to  1844  he  was  editor  of  the  British 
and  Fo'-eiyn  Rericir.  In  February.  1840.  he  was 
appointed  Licenser  of  Stage  Plays  in  succession 
to  his  father.  Charles  Kemble.  and  retained  the 
oflfice  until  his  death.  In  1830-40  he  published 
his  valuable  collection  of  charters  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period  under  the  title  of  Codex  Diplomati- 
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cus,  and  in  1849  appeared  two  volumes  of  a  His- 
tory of  the  Anglo-Haitu-ns  in  England,  a  work 
which  was  never  completed,  but  whicli  remained 
up  to  the  time  of  tlie  publication  of  Bishop 
IStubbs's  Constitutional  History  the  oliief  au- 
thority for  the  study  of  tlie  history  of  England 
before  tlie  Norman  Conquest. 

KEMBLE,  John  Vnu.iv  (1757-1823).  An 
eminent  Knfjlish  actor,  the  eldest  son  of  Roger 
Keiiible  (([.v.).  Bom  at  Prcscott,  in  Lancashire, 
February  1.  1757,  lie  was  educated  cliielly  at  a 
Koman  Catholic  seminary  in  8ta(rordshire,  and 
at  the  Knglish  College  of  Duuai,  in  France.  On 
his  return  lo  England  he  adopted  the  stage  as  his 
profession,  making  his  first  appearance  at  Wol- 
verhampton in  1770.  On  September  30,  1783,  he 
first  appeared  at  Drury  Lane  in  Hamlet — alway3 
a  favorite  character  of  his — and  in  1788  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  management  of  (hat  thealre,  wliere 
his  elder  sister,  Sirs.  Siddons  (q.v. ).  was  for 
some  years  the  leading  actress.  After  the  de- 
struction of  the  building  by  fire,  Kemble  raised 
a  new  one,  which  was  opened  in  1800.  In  June, 
1817,  he  retired  from  the  stage,  and  a  few  days 
thereafter  a  public  dinner  was  given  him,  for 
which  Thomas  Cami)l)ell  composed  his  Valedic- 
tory Stan:::as  to  J.  I'.  Kemble,  Esc/.  He  finally 
took  up  his  residence  in  Switzerland,  where  he 
died  on  February  20,  1823.  His  wife,  Priscilla 
Kemble,  an  actress  of  ability,  whom  he  had 
married  in  1787,  survived  liini.  Kemble  was  a 
great  tragedian  and  a  man  of  character.  He 
loved  to  personate,  with  his  commanding  figure 
and  sonorous  voice,  the  loftier  heroes  of  the 
dramas — kings,  prelates,  heroes.  He  was  espe- 
cially successful  in  Brutus.  Wolsey,  Macbeth, 
and  Coriolanus.  Consult:  Boaden,  Memoirs  of 
the  Life  of  John  Philip  Kemble,  Esq.  (London, 
1825)  ;  FitzGerald,  The  Kembles  (London.  1871)  ; 
Doran,  Annals  of  the  Stage,  edited  by  Lowe  (Lon- 
don, 1888)  ;  Baker,  English  Aeiors  from  Shake- 
speare to  Macready   (New  York,  1879). 

KEMBLE,  M.\BIE  ThiSri^se  De  Camp  (1774- 
1838).  An  actress,  born  at  Vienna,  Austria,  of 
a  theatrical  family,  brought  to  England  when  a 
child,  and  in  1800  married  to  Charles  Kemble 
(q.v.).  As  Jliss  De  Camp  she  had  already  become 
popular  in  comedy,  and  ]ilayed  also  in  comic 
opera.  She  continued  on  tlie  stage  with  her  hus- 
band, but  retired  in  1810,  except  for  an  appear- 
ance with  her  daughter  Fanny  in  1829.  She  was 
the  author  of  several  dramatic  pieces,  ^mong 
them  The  Day  After  the  Wedding,  an  interlude. 

KEMBLE,  Roger  (1721-1802).  The  founder 
of  the  English  family  of  actors  bearing  his  name, 
of  which  his  daughter  Sarah  (see  SlDDONS,  Sakah) 
and  his  son  .Tohn  Philip  (see  ICemble,  John 
Pmr.ip)  are  the  most  celebrated.  He  was  the 
head  of  an  itinerant  company  of  players,  and  an 
actor  of  some  ability.  He  married  in  1753  Sarah 
Wood,  an  actress,  by  whom  he  had  twelve  chil- 
dren. Consult  FitzGerald.  The  Kembles,  a«.  Ac- 
count of  the  Kemble  Family  (London,  1871). 

KEMBLE  PLAYS.  The  name  given  to  a 
valuable  collection  of  English  dramas  made  by 
the  tragedian  .Tohn  Philip  Kemble  (q.v.) 
and  now  in  the  library  of  Devonshire  House.  Lon- 
don. It  includes  the  first  editions  of  Shake- 
speare's plays. 

KEMENY,  ke'm.a-ny'.  Zsinnoxn.  P.aron  (ISlfi- 
75).  An  Himgarian  politician  and  writer,  born 
in  Magyar-Kapud,  Transylvania.    He  studied  and 


practiced  law,  and  in  1840  became  a  member  of 
the  Opposition  in  the  local  ParliauuMit,  and 
the  editor  of  its  org.an,  Erdclyi  Uirado.  In  1842 
he  retired  for  a  time  from  public  life,  and  toolc 
up  literature.  Ills  first  novel,  (lyulai  I'M,  was 
published  in  five  volumes  in  1840.  Two  years 
afterwards  he  was  in  Budapest,  assistant  editor 
of  the  I'esti  Jlirlap,  and  a  deputy  to  the  National 
Assembly  on  the  side  of  Kossuth.  In  1851  he  be- 
came editor  of  the  inlluential  political  journal, 
the  I'esti  \apl6.  His  romances  are  Ferj  es  nii 
(1852);  <S'~ii;  iirvenyei  (1854);  Ax  iizvcyy  es 
lianya  (1850)  ;  and  Zord  idS  (1857),  while  his 
essays  were  collected  in  two  volumes  inidcr  tlie 
title",  Studies  (1870). 

KEMNITZ,  kem'mts.     A  German  theologian. 

See  CiiE.MXiTZ. 

KEMP,  George  Meikle  (1795-1844).  A 
Scotch  architect,  born  at  JMoorfoot,  Peeblesshire. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  shejiherd,  but  in  his  youth 
showed  a  taste  for  drawing,  and  though  by  trade 
a  carpenter  and  wheelwright,  took  every  op])or- 
tunity  to  study  architecture.  After  a  sliort  stay 
abroad,  he  settled  for  a  time  in  Edinburgh.  One 
of  his  works  there  was  a  model  in  wood  of 
a  palace  for  the  Uuke  of  Bucclcueh.  He  also 
did  some  drawings  for  a  book  on  Scottish 
cathedrals  that  was  never  brought  out,  and  pre- 
pared designs  for  a  restoration  of  Glasgow 
Cathedral.  The  only  actual  work  of  Kemp  is 
the  monument  to  Walter  Scott  in  Edinburgh, 
begun  in  1840.  He  was  accidentally  drowned 
before  tliis  was  completed,  but  it  remains  a  last- 
ing honor  to  its  architect. 

KEMP,  James  Flhman  (1859—).  An  Ameri- 
can geologist,  born  in  New  York  City,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  Brooklyn  Adelphi,  at  Amherst  Col- 
lege, and  at  the  Cuiumbia  Scliciol  of  -Mines.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Federal  and  State 
Geological  Surve3S,  made  especial  investigation 
of  the  gcologj-  of  the  Adirondack  Jlountains  (New 
Y'ork),  and  was  appointed  professor  of  geology  in 
Columbia  University.  His  publications  include 
Ore  Deposits  of  the  United  Slates  and  Canada 
(1893-1900)  and  Handbook  of  /focfcs(  1890-1901 ) . 

KEMP,  Joseph  (1778-1824).  An  English 
organist,  born  at  E.veter.  From  1802  to  1809  he 
was  organist  of  Bristol  Cathedral,  and  from  1809 
to  1814  resided  in  London,  after  which  he  lived 
chiefly  in  Exeter.  In  1810  he  delivered  U'cturcs 
on  the  'New  System  of  Musical  Education,'  which 
it  is  claimerl  was  the  first  method  propounded  in 
England,  for  class  or  chorus  teaching.  Among 
his  works  were  the  famous  cathedral  anthem 
7  Am  Alpha,  and  Omega;  Tirelre  Psalmodical 
Melodies;  Musical  Illustrations  of  the  Beauties 
of  Shakespeare;  Musical  Illustrations  of  the  Lady 
of  the  Lak'- ;  and  many  chants,  single  glees,  and 
duet  s.     He  died  at  Exeter. 

KEMPE,  Ann-  Eliza.  The  maiden  name  of  the 
English  author  Ann  Eliza  Kempe  Bray  (q.v.). 

KEMPELEN,  kcm'pe-len,  Wolfgang  von 
(1734-1804).  An  Austrian  mechanic  and  in- 
ventor. He  was  born  at  Pressburg.  in  Hungary, 
and  obtained  celebrity  as  the  deviser  of  an  autom- 
aton chess-player  with  which  he  traveled  over 
a  good  ])art  of  the  world.  Kempelen  also  pro- 
duced a  complicated  figure  which  articulated  cer- 
tain words  distinctly.  To  explain  its  construc- 
tion he  published  the  Mechanismus  der  mensch- 
lichen  Sprache  (1791). 
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KEMPENEER,  kem'pe-nar,  Pietek  de.  Prob- 
ably tlie  correct,  name  of  the  Flemish-Spanish 
jiiiinter  Pedro  Canipaua   tq.v.J. 

KEM'PER,  James  Lawson  (1823-95).  An 
American  soldier  in  the  Confederate  service,  born 
in  JIadison  County,  Va.  He  graduated  at  Wash- 
ington College  in  1842,  and  served  through  the 
Mexican  War.  After  his  return  he  entered  poli- 
tics and  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature 
for  ten  years,  during  two  of  which  he  was  Speak- 
er. After  the  secession  of  his  State,  he  entered 
the  Confederate  service  as  colonel  of  the  Seventh 
Virginia,  wnich  he  commanded  at  the  first  battle 
of  Bull  Run.  The  next  spring  he  was  commis- 
sioned brigadier-general,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
battles  of  Fair  Oaks  (May  31-June  1,  1862); 
Gaines's  Mill  (June  27-28,  1802)  ;  South  Moun- 
tain (September  14,  1802);  Antietam  (Sej)tem- 
ber  10-17,  1862)  ;  Fredericksburg  (December  13, 
1SG2)  ;  and  Gettysburg  (July  1-3,  1SC3),  where 
his  brigade  formed  part  of  Pickett's  division. 
During  the  charge  he  was  seriously  wounded. 
On  March  1,  186-t,  he  was  commissioned  major- 
general.  After  the  war  he  became  a  planter  in 
Orange  County,  and  in  1874  he  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia. 

KEMPER,  Reuben  (1770-1826).  An  Ameri- 
can soldier  and  adventurer,  born  in  Fauquier 
County,  Va.  He  received  a  fair  education  from 
his  father,  a  Baptist  clergy-man,  and  in  1800  with 
the  rest  of  the  family  removed  to  Oliio.  Subse- 
quently with  one  of  bis  brothers  he  removed  to 
Mississippi  Territory,  where  he  became  a  sur- 
veyor. Tliere  for  several  j'ears  he  was  one  of  the 
most  active  of  the  conspirators  who  made  suc- 
cessive attempts  to  overthrow  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment in  \^'est  Florida.  In  1808  he  led  an 
unsuccessful  expedition  against  Baton  Rouge, 
and  in  ISIO  against  Mobile.  Two  years  later  he 
rnised  a  force  of  600  Americans  to  assist  Gutier- 
rez and  Toledo  in  the  revolt  in  ilexico,  but  after 
a  short  service  in  Texas,  where  they  met  with 
some  success,  the  force  disbanded  and  returned 
to  the  United  States.  In  1815  Kemper  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  battle  of  Xew  Orleans 
( q.v. ) ,  where  he  commanded  a  company  of  vol- 
unteers. The  remainder  of  his  life  he  spent 
quietly  as  a  planter  in  Mississippi. 

KEMPERHAtrSEN,  kem'per-hou'zen.  The 
nom  de  plume  of  Roliert  Pearce  Gillies,  in  con- 
tributions to  Blockicood's,  and  so  called  in  the 
Noctes  Ambrosianw. 

KEMPFF,  Louis  (1841  —  ).  An  American 
naval  officer,  born  in  Belleville,  111.  He  entered 
the  Naval  Academy  in  1857.  and  in  the  Civil 
War  served  in  the  blockade  of  Charleston,  in  the 
battle  nf  Port  Royal  (1861).  in  the  expedition 
against  Port  Royal  Ferry,  and  the  bombardment 
nf  Scwell's  Point  (1862),  and  along  the  coast 
throughout  the  war.  Promoted  to  be  captain  in 
1801,  he  commanded  the  receiving  ship  Inrlepend- 
cnrc  from  1806  \mtil  1800.  when  he  received  the 
grade  of  rear-admiral,  and  became  commander  of 
the  coast  defense  in  the  Pacific  District.  In  1900 
he  refused  to  join  in  the  bombardment  of  the 
forts  of  Taku. 

KEMTIS,  Thomas  a  (c.l.SSO-1471).  A  me- 
dia'val  ecclesiastic,  now  almost  universally  rec- 
ognized as  the  author  of  the  I  mil  (it  ion  of  Christ. 
His  family  name  was  Hemerken.  sometimes  Lat- 
inized into  Malleolus  ('little  hammer'),  though 
he  is  usually  known  by  the  title  given  above, 


from  his  birthplace,  Kempen,  in  the  Lower  Rhine 
District.  He  was  educated  at  Deventer,  partly 
by  the  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life  (q.v.). 
In  1399  he  entered  the  Augustinian  convent  at 
ilount  Saint  Agnes,  near  Zwolle,  and  took  the 
vows  in  1406,  being  ordained  priest  in  1413  or 
1414.  In  1425  he  became  sub-prior,  and  there  is 
a  notice  of  his  reelection  in  1448.  Nearly  all  his 
life  was  passed  in  this  secluded  convent,  where 
he  died  in  1471.  His  remains,  after  two  or  three 
removals,  were  in  1897  placed  in  Saint  Mi- 
chael's Church  at  Zwolle,  beneath  a  splendid 
monument.  Consult:  Cruise,  Thomas  a  Eempis 
(London,  1887)  ;  Kettlewell,  Thomas  a  Eempis 
and  the  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life  (2  vols., 
London,  1882)  ;  Scully,  The  Life  of  the  Venerable 
Thomas  a  Kempis  (New  York,  1901). 

KEMPT,  Sir  .James  (1764-1854).  A  British 
soldiei',  born  in  Scotland.  He  joined  the  armv 
in  1783.  In  1799  he  took  part  in  the  Duke  o"f 
York's  expedition  to  Holland;  and  in  1800.  when 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  sailed  on  his  expedition 
to  the  ^fediterranean  and  to  Egypt,  he  was  the 
latter's  aide-de-camp  and  military  secretary. 
After  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby's  death.  Kempt 
served  during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign, 
which  ended  with  the  siege  of  Alexandria.  After 
a  few  years  of  home  service,  he  was  attached  to 
the  expedition  to  Naples,  which  sailed  in  1805 
under  Sir  James  Craig,  and  he  commanded  a 
brigade  in  Calabria.  His  most  important  services 
were  in  the  Peninsular  War,  under  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  to  whom  he  was  highly  recommended. 
He  was  given  command  of  a  brigade  in  1811,  and 
fought  at  Badajoz,  ^^itoria,  Orthez,  Toulouse,  and 
later  at  Quatre-Bras  and  Waterloo.  During  1820- 
28  he  was  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  1828- 
30  Governor-General  of  Canada.  Kempt,  after 
his  return  home,  w-as  made  a  Pri^7  Councilor. 

KEMPTEN,  kemp'tcn.  A  city  of  Bavaria,  in 
the  District  of  Swabia.  situated  on  the  River  II- 
ler.  81  miles  by  rail  southwest  of  Munich  (Map: 
Bavaria.  D  5).  The  city  consists  of  the  old  town 
by  the  river,  and  the  ne«-  or  upper  town,  former- 
ly the  residence  of  the  abbots  of  Kempten.  The 
two  towns  were  united  in  1803.  There  are  the 
interesting  seventh-centuiy  abbey  church,  with  a 
cupola  and  a  fine  altar,  an  old  town  hall,  and  a 
palace  now  used  as  barracks.  Kempten  is  a  place 
of  considerable  trade,  and  carries  on  manufac- 
tures of  cotton,  machinery,  paper,  yarns,  matches, 
and  cheese.  Population,  in  1890.  15.800;  in  1900. 
19,000.  The  old  town  was  made  a  free  city  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  new  town  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  abbots  of  Kempten,  who  were  princes 
of  the  Empire  and  ruled  over  a  considerable  do- 
main. In  1803  the  abbey  and  its  territory  were 
annexed  to  Bavaria,  which  at  the  same  time  ab- 
sorbed the  free  city  of  Kempten. 

KEMPT'VILLE.  A  railway  junction  of  Gren- 
ville  County,  Ontario,  Canada.  29  miles  south 
of  Ottawa  by  rail  (Map:  Ontario,  H  2).  It  is 
situated  on  a  tributary  of  the  Rideau.  which  sup- 
plies water-power  to  several  mills.  Population, 
in  1891,  1226;  in  1901,  1523. 

KEN,  kan.    A  river  of  India.     See  Cane. 

KEN,  or  KENN,  Thomas  (1637-1711).  A 
prelate  nf  the  Church  of  England.  He  was  born 
at  Berkhampstead.  ^Hertfordshire,  .July.  1637; 
educated  at  Winchester  and  New  College.  Ox- 
ford :  became  domestic  chaplain  to  Bishop  ^lorley 
in  1665,  rector  of  Brightstone,  Isle  of  Wight,  in 
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1667,  and  prebend  at.  Winchester  in  1669.  In 
1U75  he  visited  Konie  with  liis  nephew,  Isaac 
Walton,  and  in  107'.),  on  his  return,  after  five 
ye.irs'  absence,  accompanied  Mary,  Princess  of 
bran-je.  as  her  cliaplain.  to  Holland.  In  1680 
he  became  chaplain  to  Charles  11.,  whom  he  at- 
tended in  his  last  illness.  Shortly  before  his 
death  the  Kin<»  nominated  Ken  to  the  bishopric 
of  Hath  and  Wells  (lliS4).  He  was  not  fully 
invested  with  the  c])iscopal  functions  till  after 
the  accession  of  .lames  11.  For  refusinj;  to  obey 
the  order  of  the  Kinjr  to  read  the  declaration  of 
induljience,  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  with  six 
other  bishops  (16S8).  Nevertheless,  when  the 
I'rince  of  Orange  ascended  the  throne  as  William 
lU..  he  refused  to  transfer  his  allegiance  to  the 
new  King,  considerin;,'  James  still  his  lawful  sov- 
ereign. For  this  be  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric 
(April,  1691).  He  died  .at  l.ongleat,  March  19, 
1711.  Bishop  Ken  was  a  man  of  solid  and  ex- 
tensive learning,  refined  tastes,  and  wide  sympa- 
thies, and  in  oHice  displayed  great  zeal  and  self- 
devotion.  He  was  the  author  of  several  volumes 
of  sermons,  theological  treatises  and  of  many 
devotional  writings.  His  "Morning  Hymn" 
("Awake,  my  soul,  and  with  the  sun"),  and 
"Evening  Hymn"  ("Olory  to  Thee,  my  God,  this 
night"),  are  surpassed  by  none  in  the  language. 
The  familiar  doxology,  "Praise  (iod,  from  Whom 
all  blessings  flow,"  is  his  coni])Osition.  His  works 
have  been  several  times  published.  Consult  his 
4.ife.  by  Plumptre  (2  vols.,  London,  1888  ;  rev.  ed. 
1890)." 

KENAI,  keni'.  A  peninsula  projecting  from 
the  southern  coast  of  Aloska.  between  Cook  Inlet 
and  Prince  William  Sound  (.Map:  Alaska,  E  ."?). 
It  is  HiO  miles  long,  with  a  maximum  width  of 
110  miles,  and  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by 
an  isthmus  20  miles  wide.  Its  coasts  are  nmch 
indented,  and  there  are  several  good  harbors.  The 
interior  is  mountainous  and  mostly  barren.  It 
contains  coal-beds,  and  gold  has  been  found  on 
the  northwest  coast. 

KEN'DAL,  or  Kirkby  Kend.vl.  A  municipal 
borough  and  market  town  in  Westmoreland.  Eng- 
land, on  the  Kent,  22  miles  south-southwest 
of  Applebv  (.Map:  England,  D  2).  It  is  a  strag- 
gling towii.  with  an  ancient  fiothic  church  and 
a  ruined  castle.  The  n.nme  'kendals'  is  applied  to 
the  cloths  produced  here,  which,  with  carpets, 
worsted  stockings,  cottons,  linsey-woolseys,  doe- 
skins, tweeds,  and  coat-linings,  are  the  staple 
manufactures  of  the  town.  In  the  vicinity  are 
also  dye.  marble,  leather,  shoo,  and  paper  works. 
The  weekly  market  is  the  chief  one  for  corn  and 
provisions'in  the  county.  The  town  owns  its  water, 
gas.  free  lihrarv.  two  recreation-grounds,  markets, 
baths,  and  slaughter-houses,  and  maintains  a 
sewage  farm,  hospital  and  fire  brigade.  .John 
Kempe  of  Flanders,  cloth-weaver,  w ith  other  com- 
patriots, settled  in  Kendal  under  the  protection 
of  Edward  111.,  and  inaugurated  its  industries. 
The  town  was  incorporated  in  I. "575.  Population, 
in  I  SOI,  14.400:  in  1901,  14,200. 


KENDAL,  Mr.  (1843—).  .\n  English  actor, 
whose  real  name  is  William  Hunter  Grimston.  He 
was  born  in  London,  and  made  his  dfbut  in  Glas- 
gow when  about  eighteen  yrars  old.  Some  four 
years  later  he  appeared  in  London,  at  the  Hay- 
market,  and  in  1869  he  married  Madge  Robertson, 
with  whose  career  bis  own  has  since  been  closely 
associated.     He  and  John  Hare  as  partners  man- 


aged the   Saint   James's   Theatre   from    1879   to 
1 888.     See  Mas.  Kenual. 

KENDAL,  Mr.s.  ( I84U—  ) .    The  stage  name  of 
.Mrs.  .\larg:>ret   ('Madge")   Robertson  Grimston,  a 
well-known    English    actress.      She    was    born    at 
Great  tirimsby,  ilarch    lo,   1849,  of  a  theatrical 
family,  and  appeared  as  a  child  in  several  roles, 
but  niade  lier  regular  debut  in  18(i5  as  0|)helia,  at 
the  Haymarket,  London.   She  was  married  in  1869 
to  W.  H.  Grimston   (Mr.  Kendal),  with  whom  she 
has    acted    ever    since.      In    1875,    at    the    UiK'ra 
Comique,  she  made  a  great  success  as  Miss  Hard- 
castle.      After    a    few    years    at    the    Court    and 
Prince  of  Wales's  theatres,  in  the  course  of  which 
she  played  Dora  in  the  English  version  of  Sar- 
dou's  liii-lomiiai,  one  of   her  gi-eatest  roles,   she 
came  with  ner  husband  to  Saint  James's  Theatre, 
where  among  her  noted  parts  were  those  of  Kate 
Verity  in  The  Squire   (1881),  Claire  de  Beaupre 
in  The  Ironmaster    (1884),  Rosalind   in  As   You 
Like  It    (1S8.3),  Antoinette  Rigaud   (1886),  and 
Lady   Clancarty    (1887).      Mr.  and   -Mrs.   Kendal 
made  their  American  d'''but  in  A  Scrap  of  I'aper 
in  1889,  and  the  success  of  their  first  tour  in  the 
United  States  was  re|)ealed  in  several  successive 
seasons.     In  1893  they  jjroduced  The  Second   Mrs. 
TatK/iicray  in  this  co"untry.     Of  their  later  Eng- 
lish productions.  The  Elder  Mis.i  lUossom  is  per- 
haps   the    most   noteworthy.      Consult:    Archer, 
"Jlr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal,"  in  Matthews  and  Hutt(m. 
.ictors  and  Actresses  of  llreat    Britain   and   the 
United   States    (New    York,    1886)  ;    Scott,    The 
Drama     of     Yesterday    and     To-Day     (London, 
1899)  ;    Pendjcrton,    The   Kendals,   A   Biography 
(New  York,  1900). 

KEN'DALL,  .A.MOS   (1789-1869).     An  Ameri- 
can politician,  born  at  Dunstable,  Mass.     He  was 
graduated  at  U:irtmouth  College  in   1811,  taught 
school    and    studied    law    at    Groton,    Mass.;    re- 
moved to  Washington,  D.  C,  in  I8I4.  and  thence 
went  to  Kentucky,   where   he  became  a  tutor   in 
the  family  of  Henry  Clay.     In  October  of  that 
year  he  was  admitted  to  the  Kentucky  bar,  and  in 
the  following  year  he  became  editor  of  a  \>a\KV 
at  Georgetown",  Ky.     In  September,  1816,  be  he- 
came    editor    of    the     Frankfort     Arijiis.     which 
was  later  one  of  the  principal  Jackson  organs  in 
the     State,      He     was     one     of    Jackson's     chief 
advisers,  and  when  the  latter  became  President, 
in  1829    he  took  Kendall  with  him  to  Washing- 
ton, appointing  him  Fourth  Auditor  of  the  Treas- 
ury.     At    Washington    Kendall    came   to   occupy 
a  unique  position.     The  foremost  figure  in  Jack- 
son's famous  'Kitchen  Cabinet'  (q.v.),  "he  proved 
more   and   more,"    says    W.    G.    Sumner,    in    his 
Life   of   .Jaelson,    "the   masterful    spirit    of    the 
Administration."      Jackson    made    him    Postmas- 
ter-General   in    183.5.    and    he   continued    in    that 
office  during  a  greater  part  of  Van  Ruren's  term, 
administering  the  office  with  skill  and  integrity, 
and  introducing  many  improvements  in  the  ser- 
vice, of  which  the  nioney-order  system  was  the 
most  important.     After  his  retirement  from  of- 
fice, he  edited  newspapers  for  several  years,  and 
in    184.5   became    interested    with    Samuel    F.    R. 
Morse   in   the   development   of   telegraph   patents, 
a    connection    which    continiicd    until     1860    and 
made  Kendall's  fortune.     Toward  the  end  of  his 
life   he    gave    freely   to   various   educational    and 
charitable    institutions,    founding    the    Columbia 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  violently 
opposed  secession,  supporting  Lincoln  throughout 
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the  war,  although  still  calling  himself  a  'Jaek- 
sonian  Democrat.'  He  published  a  Life  of  Jack- 
son (1843),  and  his  Autobiography  was  pub- 
lished after  lis  death    (1872). 

KENDALL,  Geokge  Wiikixs  ( 1809-67 ) .  An 
American  journalist,  born  in  Amherst  (now 
Mount  Vernon ) ,  Hillsboro  County,  X.  H.  He 
worked  as  a  printer  in  many  States,  and  settled 
in  18.35  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  where  in  1837  he 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Picayune.  Seeking 
nealth  and  adventure,  he  joined  the  unfortunate 
Texan  Santa  Fu  expedition  in  1841,  but  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Mexicans  and  held  for 
seven  months.  He  was  an  eye-witness  of  much 
of  the  ilexican  War,  accompanying  the  American 
armies  as  correspondent  for  his  paper.  After 
1852  he  lived  on  his  large  sheep  ranch  in  Comal 
County,  Texas.  He  published:  Xarrative  of  the 
Texan  Santa  Fc  Expedition  (1844),  and  War 
liettrecn  United  States  and  Mexico  (1851),  the 
latter  a  folio  volume,  elaborately  illustrated  in 
color. 

KENDALL,  Hexbt  Clabence.     See  Austba- 
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KENDALL,  William  Sergeant  (1869—). 
An  American  figure,  portrait,  and  landscape 
painter,  born  at  Spuyten  Duyvil,  X.  Y.  He 
studied  under  Thomas  Eakins  in  Philadelphia, 
and  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  and  under  iler- 
son  in  Paris.  His  work  shows  good  draughts- 
manship and  fine  color.  One  of  his  best  pic- 
tures is  "The  End  of  the  Day."  He  won  an  hon- 
orable mention  at  the  Salon  of  1891,  a  medal  at 
the  Columbian  E\position  of  1893.  and  a  bronze 
medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900. — M.U(- 
garet  1Cend.\ll.  his  Avife  (1871 — ).  a  pupil  of 
Alden  Weir,  is  also  known  as  a  figure  and  por- 
trait painter. 

KEN'DRICK,  A.sahel  Cl.a.rk  (1809-95).  An 
.\raerican  Baptist  educator.  He  was  born  at 
Poultney,  Vt.;  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  in 
1831 :  became  professor  of  classics  in  Madison 
University  at  Hamilton;  and  from  1850  to  1888 
held  the  chair  of  Greek  at  the  University  of  Roch- 
ester. He  revised  Olshausen's  Commentaries  on 
the  y'eic  Testament,  translated  from  French  and 
German  poets  a  volume  of  Echoes  (1855),  and 
published  Life  and  Letters  of  Emily  C.  Judson 
(1860)  and  Our  Poetical  Favorites.  His  edition 
of  Xenophon's  Anabasis  was  long  popular.  Ken- 
drick  was  a  member  of  the  American  committee 
for  the  revision  of  the  Xew  Testament. 

KENDRICK,  .John  (1745-1800).  An  Ameri- 
can navigator,  born  at  Martha's  Vineyard.  He 
commanded  a  privateer  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  Revolution,  and  in  1787-88,  as  commander 
of  the  Columbia  and  Washinyton.  fitted  out  by 
Boston  merchants,  explored  Xootka  Sound  and 
parts  of  the  northwest  coast  of  America.  In  1791 
lie  made  another  voyage,  and  this  time  visited 
Oceanica,  discovered  (and  named)  Massachu- 
setts Sound,  and  opened  the  sandalwood  trade 
between  Hawaii  and  China.  While  in  Kealakeaka 
Bay.  Hawaii,  in  1800.  he.  with  two  of  his  men, 
was  accidentally  killed  by  grapeshot.  fired  as  a 
salute  in  his  honor  by  an  English  captain. 

KENEALY,  ke-ne'll.  Edward  Vaughan  Hyde 
(1819-80).  An  Irish  barrister.  He  was  born  in 
Cork  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin. After  practicing  law  for  seven  years  in 
Ireland,  he  was  called  to  the  English  bar  in 
1847,  and   in   1868  became  a  bencher  of  Gray's 


Inn.  In  1850  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  month 
for  cruelty  to  his  son,  was  counsel  for  the  defense 
of  the  Fenians  Casey  and  Burke  in  1867,  and  in 
1873  acted  as  leading  counsel  in  the  celebrated 
Tichborne  case,  which  brought  him  considerable 
notoriety  for  the  pAsistency  of  his  defense.  The 
violent  character  of  his  arguments  and  his  un- 
professional conduct  throughout  the  whole  trial 
were  censured  in  the  jury's  verdict,  which  lost 
the  case  to  him.  He  then  established  The  Eng- 
lishman, in  which  he  continued  to  uphold  the 
cause  of  Orton,  the  Tichborne  claimant,  and  after 
libelous  attacks  upon  the  presiding  justice  and 
many  other  members  of  the  bar,  he  was  expelled 
in  1874  from  the  O.'^ord  circuit  and  disbenched 
by  Gray's  Inn.  In  1868  he  contested  Wednesbury 
unsuccessfully,  .and  in  1875  was  returned  for 
Stokes  to  Parliament,  where  he  could  find  no 
memljer  to  introduce  him  and  was  informally 
seated.  He  was  an  uninfluential  member  through- 
out his  term,  but  continued  his  combative  at- 
tempts to  give  national  importance  to  the  Tich- 
borne case.  His  publications  include  an  edition 
of  tile  proceedings  of  the  Tichborne  case,  and 
Brallaghan,  or  the  Dcipnosophists  (1845); 
Goethe,  a  Veic  Pantomime  (1850):  and  Poems 
(1864).  His  scattered  poems,  collected  in  three 
volumes,  appeared  in  1875-79. 

KENEH,  ken'e,  or  GENEH.  The  capital  of 
an  Egyptian  province  of  the  same  name,  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Xile,  34  miles  noi-th  of 
Thebes  ( Map :  Egypt,  F  6 ) .  It  is  a  station  for 
Xile  steamers  and  opposite  a  station  on  the  Xile 
Valley  Railroad,  and  has  well-developed  pottery 
industry  and  some  .sugar  manufacturing.  It  is 
visited  by  numerous  pilgrims  from  the  interior  of 
Africa,  on  their  wav  to  Mecca.  Population,  in 
1897,  27.478. 

KENELM  CHILLINGLY,  ken'elm  chll'ling- 
li.     A  nnvel  by  Lord  Bulwer  Lytton    (1873). 

KEN'ESAW  MOUNTAIN,  Battle  of.  An 
engagement  fought  near  ilarietta,  Ga.,  June  27, 
1864,  during  the  Civil  War,  between  a  Federal 
force  of  about  95,000  under  General  Sherman 
and  a  Confederate  force  of  about  60,000  under 
Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  The  Confederates  were 
strongly  intrenched  on  Kenesaw  Mountain,  and 
repelled  the  Federal  assault  after  two  and  a 
half  hours  of  fighting,  the  Federals  losing  about 
3000,  including  the  brigade  commanders  Gen. 
C.  G.  Harker  and  Col.  D.  McCook.  The  Con- 
federates lost  about  700.  It  was  the  onlv 
serious  reverse  sustained  by  General  Sherman  in 
his  Atlanta  campaign.  Soon  afterwards  Sherman 
mana>uvred  Johnston  out  of  his  position,  and  on 
.Jul.v  2  the  latter  abandoned  Kenesaw  Mountain, 
falling  back  behind  the  Chattahoochee  Kiver. 

KENIA,  ka'ne-a.  Mount.  An  isolated,  extinct 
volcano  in  British  East  Africa,  situated  12'  south 
of  the  Equator  and  180  miles  east  of  Victoria 
Xyanza  (Map:  Congo  Free  State,  G  3).  Its  alti- 
tude is  between  18.000  and  19.000  feet:  it  is  cov- 
ered with  perpetual  snow  above  15,000  feet,  and 
has  a  number  of  glaciers,  ilount  Kenia  was  first 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world  by 
Krapf  in  1849.  In  1887  it  was  ascended  by  Count 
Telcki  to  an  altitude  of  15.280  feet,  and  "in  1893 
by  Dr.  Gregory  to  an  altitude  of  17.800  feet. 

KENTLWORTH.  A  market-town  in  War- 
wickshire. England,  five  miles  north  of  War- 
wick (Map:  England.  E  4).  It  has  the  remains 
of  an  abbey  erected  in  1122.     Xear  by  is  Kenil- 
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worth  Castle,  united  to  the  Crown  domains  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.  and  conferred  l)y  Elizabeth 
upon  Robert  Dudlej',  Karl  of  Ix'iccster,  ulio  here, 
in  1575,  entertained  her  for  seventeen  days.  E.\- 
tensive  remains  of  tlie  castle  exist,  which  are 
well  preserved  and  much  visited.  Kcnihvorth  Cas- 
tle is  the  scene  of  Walter  Scott's  famous 'romance, 
[Kenihiarth,  1821)  through  which  runs  the  story 
of  Amy  Uobsart,  Leicester's  unacknowledged  wife, 
and  of  a  novel  by  Ludwig  Tieck.  Pojiulation.  in 
1901,  4550.  Consult  Beck.  Kcnihrurlli  Castle 
(Leamington,  1840). 

KE'NITES.  A  nomadic  tribe  of  Southern 
Palc-tiiic,  allied  to  the  Kenizzites  (Gen.  xv.  19) 
and  to  the  Amalekitcs.  Jethro,  Moses's  father- 
in-law,  is  called  a  Kcnite  in  Judges  i.  IG,  though 
elsewhere  he  is  represented  as  a  Midianite  (Ex. 
iii.,  etc.).  From  this  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred 
tnat  the  Kenites  were  included  in  the  more  gen- 
eral designation  of  Midianites.  The  close  asso- 
ciation of  Kenites  witli  Israelites,  as  illustrated 
e.g.  by  the  references  in  the  song  of  Deborah 
(Judg.  v.  24)  is  of  importance  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  earlier  portions  of  Hebrew  his- 
tory. Even  so  late  a  writer  as  the  compiler  of 
Chronicles  ])reserves  the  tradition  which  prac- 
tically makes  the  Kenites  a  part  of  the  tribe  of 
Judali  (I.  Chron.  ii.  55;  cf.  I.  Sam.  xxvii.  10). 
It  is  strange  that  this  trilie,  which  became  the 
bulwark  of  the  Jleluew  religion  in  its  more  ad- 
vanced form,  should  turn  out  to  be  comiMwcd  of 
nou-lJehrew  elements  like  the  Kenites  and  Keniz- 
zites. The  results  of  critical  investigations  point 
more  and  more  to  a  decided  inlluencc  exerted  by 
Kenites  upon  the  religious  thought  of  the  He- 
brews. 

KENIZZITES.    or    KEN'EZITES.      One  of 

the  grou|i~  of  prc-Israclilish  inhabitants  of  Pales- 
tine named  ni  (ienc^is  xv.  19-21.  In  Genesis 
xxxvi.  11.  Kenaz  (the  eiionymous  ancestor  of  the 
Kenizzites)  is  enumerated  among  the  Edomite 
clans,  while  according  to  Xum.  xxxii.  12.  .Jos. 
xiv.  G-14.  Caleb  (q.v.)  appears  as  a  Kenizzite. 
The  relationshi])  between  the  Caleb  and  Kenizzite 
elans  is  further  illustrated  by  the  designation  of 
Othniel  (Caleb's  son-in-law)  as  a  'son  of  Kenaz' 
(.los.  .\v.  17;  Jud.  i.  13;  iii.  0-11;  I.  Chron.  iv. 
13),  though  the  tradition  on  this  point  is  some- 
what liazj".  since,  according  to  I.  Chron.  iv. 
15.  Kenaz  is  a  grandson  of  Caleb.  Confusing  as 
these  various  notices  are.  we  may  at  least  con- 
clude that  Kenizzite  was  the  name  of  an  old 
'Canaanitish'  clan  settled  in  southern  Palestine 
which  entered  into  alliances  with  Edomitic  clans, 
and  also  with  the  clan  of  .Judah.  and  became 
gradually  absorbed  in  this  way.  The  latter  tribe, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  (see  .Ttdaii  ) .  is  marked 
by  the  admixture  of  various  non-Hebrew  elements 
and  appears  to  have  been  far  more  composite 
than  any  of  the  other  Hebrew  tribes,  though  prob- 
ably none  were  entirely  free  fr«m  'Canaanitish' 
or  other  elements. 

KEN'LY,  .Tonx  Reese  (1822—).  An  Ameri- 
can soldier,  born  in  I'.altimore,  Md.  He  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1845.  but 
went  to  the  ^Mexican  War  as  lieutenant  with  a 
company  of  volunteers  which  he  had  raised,  and 
was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major. 
He  entered  the  Civil  War  as  colonel  of  the  First 
Maryland  Regiment,  which,  together  with  some 
Pennsylvania  companies,  was  captured  by  Stone- 
wall Jackson,  after  hard  fighting,  at  Front  Royal 


on  the  Shenandoah  (May  23,  1862).  Kenly  him- 
self was  severely  wovmded  when  made  prisoner, 
but  his  stand  had  saved  General  lianks's  division 
at  Winchester,  and  he  was  raised  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  brigade.  This  he  led  at  Hagerstown, 
Harper's  Ferry,  and  elsewhere,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  war  he  was  brcvetted  major-general  of 
volunteers.  He  published  his  Mexican  exi)eri- 
ences  under  the  title,  Memoirs  of  a  Mari/laiid  \  ol- 
unleer  (1873). 

KEN'NAN,  George  (1845—).  An  American 
journalist  and  traveler,  boni  at  Xorwalk,  (Jhio, 
Fcliruary  Iti,  1845.  Kennan  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  his  native  town  and  of 
Cohinibus,  Ohio,  studied  telegraphy,  and  in  De- 
cember of  ISm  began  his  travels  by  a  journey 
to  Kamti-hatka,  where  he  served  the  Russo- 
Amcrican  Telegraph  Company,  assisting  in  ex- 
j)luring  parties  in  Northeastern  Siberia  (18(i5- 
GGj,  and  superintending  telegraph  con.struclion 
in  Middle  Siberia  (18t;G-(;8).  On  the  abandon- 
ment of  this  enterprise  he  returned  to  the  Cniled 
States,  but  he  went  back  to  the  Russian  Empire  in 
1870  and  explored  the  ICastern  Caucasus.  IJaghe- 
stan,  Checlmia,  and  the  course  of  the  Volga  to 
the  Caspian;  again  in  1885-SG  he  made  a  Journey 
of  lo.OOO  miles  tiirough  Northern  Russia  and 
Siberia,  investigating  the  convict,  prison,  and 
e.xile  system,  and  exploring  the  Russian  Altai. 
These  travels  were  the  subject  of  magazine  arti- 
cles that  attracted  wide  attention.  They  are  col- 
lected as  ,Sibcri(i  and  the  Exile  Sj/atcm  (1891). 
Two  other  hooks  are  Tent  Life  in  tiiberia  (1870) 
and  CaiiijHiiyiiing  in  Cuba  (1898).  He  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  Russian  Empire  while  carrying 
on  further  social  and  jjiditical  studies  there 
in  1901.  In  1902  he  went  as  correspondent  for 
a  New  York  newspaper  to  the  island  of  ilarti- 
nique,  after  the  devastating  eruptions  of  Mont 
Pelee.  and  climbed  the  still  active  volcano.  His 
experiences  are  described  in  The  Trngvdy  of  Pelie 
(New  York.   1902). 

KENNEBEC.  The  second  largest  river  in 
Maine.  It  rises  in  Jloosehead  Lake  in  the  west- 
central  part  of  the  State  and  flows  south  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  25  miles  northeast  of  Port- 
land, receiving  its  principal  tributary,  the  An- 
droscoggin, 18  miles  from  its  mouth  (Map: 
Maine,  D  7).  Its  length  is  150  miles,  through 
which  it  has  a  descent  of  over  1000  feel.  It  ha.s 
falls  at  Augusta,  where  a  dam  has  been  built,  at 
Waterville.  and  -it  three  other  points  above,  sup- 
plying abundant  water-power.  It  flows  through 
a  fertile  and  beautiful  region,  where  considerable 
lumbering  and  cattle-raising  are  carried  on.  It  is 
navigable  for  large  ships  to  Bath.  12  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  for  steamboats  to  HallowcU.  40 
miles,  except  in  winter,  when  it  is  closed  by  ice 
above  Bath. 

KEN'NEBUNK.  A  to\ni  in  York  County, 
Maine.  24  miles  southwest  of  Portland ;  on  the 
Mousam  and  Kennebunk  rivers,  and  on  the  Bos- 
ton and  Maine  Railroad  (Jlap:  Maine,  P.  9).  It 
has  valuable  water-power,  and  manufactures 
shoes,  twine,  lumber,  and  leatheroid.  There  is  a 
free  circulating  library  of  3200  volumes.  Settled 
about  ]0.">0.  Kennebunk  was  part  of  Wells  until 
in  1S20  it  was  incorporated  as  a  sejKirate  town- 
ship. Population,  in  1890,  3172;  in  1900,  3228. 
Consult  Bourne.  Hiftnni  of  Wellt  and  Kennebunk 
to  1S20    (Portland,  Maine,  1875). 
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KEN'NEBUNKPOET.  A  town  in  York 
C'uvinty,  Maine,  25  miles  southwest  of  Portland; 
on  tlie  Atlantic  Ocean,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ken- 
nebunk  River,  and  on  the  Boston  and  JIaine  Rail- 
road (Map:  Maine,  CO).  It  has  an  excellent 
harbor,  and  is  a  popular  summer  resort  with  a 
line  beach  and  numerous  hotels.  There  are  Tal- 
bot's Library,  circulating  and  public  libraries, 
and  some  manufactures.  Population,  in  1890, 
21'JG;  in  1900,  2123.  Settled  in  1029,  Kennebunk- 
port  was  incorporated  in  1053  as  Cape  Porpoise, 
was  almost  completely  destroyed  by  the  Inilians 
in  1703,  was  reincor]X)rated  as  Arundel  in  1717, 
and  received  its  present  name  in  1821.  Consult 
Bradburv,  History  of  Kciiiiebunlcjmrt  (Kenne- 
bunk, 1837). 

KEN'NEDY,  Benjamin  Hall  (1804-89).  An 
English  educator,  born  near  Birmingham.  He 
graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1827.  and  the  follow- 
ing year  was  elected  a  fellow  and  classical  lec- 
turer of  Saint  John's  College,  Cambridge.  He 
was  then  for  six  years  assistant  master  at  Har- 
row, and  from  1830  to  1800  was  head  master  of 
Shrewsbury  School.  In  1800  he  accepted  the 
rcgius  professorship  of  Greek  at  Cambridge :  be- 
came Canon  of  Ely  in  1807,  and  a  member  of  the 
I'niversity  Council  in  1870.  Dr.  Kennedy  pub- 
lished a  number  of  classical  text-books,  and  trans- 
lated The  Birds  of  Aristophanes,  and  the  Psalter, 
into  English  verse,  besides  puldishing  a  collec- 
tion of  Greek.  Latin,  and  English  poetry. 

KENNEDY,  Grace  (1782-1825).  A  Scotch 
writer.  Slie  was  born  at  Pinmore.  Aj'rsliire,  but 
at  an  early  age  removed  to  Edinburgh.  She 
wrote  novels  of  a  religious  tendency,  among  which 
were  Father  Clement  (1823),  Amia  Ross  (1823), 
Diiiiallan  (2d  ed.  1825),  Jessie  Allan  (12th  ed. 
1853),  and  Decision  (1821),  which  were  trans- 
lated into  German  and  French,  and  were  once 
very  popular.  A  collected  edition  of  her  works 
in  six  volumes  appeared  at  Edinburgh  in  1827. 

KENNEDY,  Sir  James  Shaw  (originally 
Shaw.  James)  (1788-1805).  A  British  gen- 
eral, born  in  the  Parish  of  Straiton,  Ayr- 
shire, Scotland,  and  educated  in  Maybole  and 
the  Ayr  Academy.  He  was  made  an  ensign  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  and  was  advanced  steadily 
to  the  rank  of  general  in  18G3.  He  went  abroad 
with  his  regiment,  the  Forty-third  Light  In- 
fantry, in  1807,  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Peninsular  campaign,  fought  under  Wellington  in 
Belgium,  and  left  behind  him  Notes  on  Wafcrloo 
that  were  published  (1805),  also  a  Plan  for  the 
Defence  of  Canada,  and  an  autobiographical 
sketch.  His  essay.  Notes  on  the  Defence  of  (Ircnt 
Britain  and  Ireland  (1859)  was  frequently  re- 
printed. 

KENNEDY,  .Joiix  (1813-1900).  A  Scottish 
Congregational  minister  and  author,  born  at 
Aberfeldy,  Perthshire,  June  14.  1813.  He  was 
educated  at  the  universities  of  Aberdeen  (1828- 
30),  Edinburgh  (18.32-34).  and  Glasgow  (1834- 
35).  Entering  the  ministry,  he  became  pastor 
to  a  Congregational  church  in  Aberdeen  from 
1830  to  1846.  when  he  was  called  to  the  Stepney 
Congregational  Meeting-House  in  London,  a 
charge  which  he  held  till  his  retirement  in  1882. 
From  1872  to  1876  he  was  professor  of  apolo- 
getics at  Kew  College.  London,  and  from  1SS4  to 
1895  he  was  chairman  of  the  New  College  coun- 
eW.  From  1843  to  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  director  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
Vol.  XI.— 29. 


From  1866  to  1873  he  edited  The  Christian  Wit- 
ness, and  from  1887  to  1890  The  Evanyelical  Mag- 
azine. He  died  at  Tlampstead,  near  London,  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1900.  The  most  widely  known  of  his 
books  are  The  Diriiie  Life  (1858*).  and  A  Hand- 
hook  of  Christian.  Evidences  (1880).  Among  his 
other  publications  are  The  Gospels,  Their  Age 
and  Authorship  (1880),  The  Resurrection  of 
Jesus  CItrist  (1881),  The  Pentateuch,  ItS'Age  and 
Authorship  (1884),  The  Self -Re  Delation  of  Jesus 
Christ  (1887),  The  Unity  of  Isaiah  (1891),  The 
Book  of  Jonah  (1896),  Old  Testament  Criticism 
and  the  Riyhts  of  Xon-Experts  (1897),  and  The 
Book  of  Daniel  from  the  Christian  Standpoint 
(1898). 

KENNEDY,  John  Pendletox  (1793-1870). 
An  American  novelist.  He  graduated  at  Balti- 
more College  (L'niversity  ot  Maryland)  in  1812; 
and  in  1814  fought  in  the  battles  of  Bladensburg 
and  North  Point.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1816,  was  for  several  years  a  member  of  the 
Maryland  House  of  Delegates,  from  1839  to  1845 
was  a  member  of  Congress,  where  he  advocated 
Whig  principles,  and  during  Fillmore's  adminis- 
tration was  Seeretaiy  of  the  Navy  (1852).  He  ' 
then  retired  from  politics,  but  he  upheld  the 
Union  during  the  War.  Kennedy  is  now  chiefly 
remembered  as  a  writer  of  romances,  among 
which  are  Swallow  Barn  (1832),  Horse-Shoe  Rob- 
inson (1835),  and  Rob  of  the  Bowl  (1838). 
Among  his  other  books  are  Annals  of  Quodlibet 
(a  political  satire,  1840),  ilr.  Ambrose's  Letters 
on  the  Rebellion  ( 1865) ,  and  Memoirs  of  the  Life 
of  ^^illiam  Wirt  (2  vols..  1849),  an  excellent  bi- 
ography of  the  leisurely  kind.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  Kennedy  constantly  befriended  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  and  that  while  abroad  he  became  a  friend  of 
Thackeray,  and  wrote  or  outlined  the  fourth 
chapter  of  the  second  volume  of  The  ^'irl|inians, 
a  faci  which  accounts  for  the  great  accuracy  of 
its  scenic  descriptions.  Of  his  works  Horse-Shoe 
Robinson  is  the  best  and  ranks  high  in  ante- 
bellum fiction.  For  his  life,  consult  the  biog- 
raphy, b_v  Tuckerman,  which  forms  the  tenth 
volume  of  his  collected  works  (New  York,  1870- 
72). 

KENNEDY,  John  Pitt  (1790-1879).  A 
British  military  engineer,  born  at  Donagb.  Done- 
gal County.  Ireland.  He  was  educated  at  Foyle 
College,  Londonderry,  and  the  Royal  Military 
.\cademy,  Woolwich,  becoming  lieutenant  in  an 
engineer  corps  in  1815.  Four  years  afterwards  he 
Avas  sent  to  Slalta,  thence  to  Corfu,  and  he*su|ier- 
intcnded  the  formation  of  a  harbor  and  canal  at 
Santa  Maura  (1820).  He  served  next  under  Sir 
Charles  Napier  at  Cephalonia.  building  light- 
houses, roads,  and  quays,  was  suh-inspoctor  of 
militia  in  the  Ionian  Islands  (1828-31).  and  then 
returned  to  Ireland,  where  he  set  himself  to  the 
discovery  of  ways  and  means  for  improving  the 
lamentable  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes. 
His  methods  are  indicated  by  the  title  of  his 
work.  Instruct:  Employ:  Don't  Hang  Them:  or 
Ireland  Trani]uili:ed  Without  Soldiers  and  En- 
riched Without  Enylish  Capital  (18351.  He 
wrote  several  others  of  a  similar  nature,  and  as 
Inspector-General  for  Irish  Education  (1837), 
as  secretary  to  the  Devon  Commission  (1843), 
and  to  the  Famine  Relief  Committee  (1845).  his 
labors  were  luiceasing  in  behalf  of  his  native 
land,  but  be  went  back  to  the  army  in  1849  as 
military  secretary  to  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and 
accompanied  him  to  India.     There  he  built  the 
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military  road  named  after  liim  and  exteiuliiig 
from  Kalka  via  Simla  to  Kunawur  and  Pibel. 
He  published  Britixh  Home  and  Colonial  Empire 
(18(15-09),  as  well  as  a  number  of  technical  works 
relative  to  bis  Indian  career. 

KENNEDY,  .Joii.\  Stewart  (1830—).  An 
Americin  eapitiilist  and  pliilantbropist.  lie  was 
born  near  Glasjjow,  in  Scot  bind,  fjot  a  scant  edu- 
cation in  school,  to  wliicli  be  added  in  bis  spare 
moments  as  a  clerk,  and  at  twenty  was  sent  to 
America  by  a  London  iron  firm,  in  whose  branch 
house  in  Glasgow  be  worked  for  four  years.  Then 
he  came  again  to  New  York  and  entered  business 
with  Morris  K.  .Tesup.  From  this  partnersliip 
he  retired  in  1807  and  from  active  business  in 
1883,  although  he  was  still  called  upon  after  that 
date  to  aid  in  the  reorganization  of  various  finan- 
cial concerns,  notably  in  1S88.  when  he  acted 
with  J.  S.  Harris  as  receiver  of  the  New  Jersey 
Central  Pvailroad.  He  was  prominenth'  con- 
nected  witli   New   York   charities. 

KENNEDY,  .Joseph  Camp  Griffith  (1813- 
87).  An  American  statistician.  He  was  born  in 
.Pennsylvania,  and  after  a  college  education  and  a 
short  period  of  legal  study,  entered  journalism. 
In  18-19  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau,  and  in 
1859  he  was  made  Su|)crintendent  of  the  Census. 
He  had  previously  consulted  with  European  sta- 
tisticians in  regard  to  census  matters,  and  in 
1850  had  suggested  to  them  an  international 
arrangement  by  which  the  facts  could  be  more 
expeditiously  galhered,  a  discussion  wliicli  led  to 
the  holding  of  tlie  congress  of  statisticians  at 
Brussels  in  1853.  During  the  administration  of 
President  Johnson  lie  was  appointed  Examiner  of 
National  Banks. 

KENNEDY,  \Villi.\m  (1709-1871).  A  Brit- 
ish ))net.  and  ]u-ose  writer,  born  near  Dublin  of 
Scottish  parentage.  After  studying  for  a  time 
at  Belfast  College,  he  went  to  Scotland,  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  I'aislci/  Magazine,  next  a  literary 
worker  in  London,  from  1830,  and  eight  years 
afterwards  went  as  swrctary  with  Liud  Durham  to 
Canada.  Tlienco  he  drifted  soutli  to  Texas,  and  in 
18-11  was  British  Consul  at  (ialvestim,  but  retired 
invalided  with  a  pension  ( 1849) .  first  to  London, 
then  to  Paris,  where  he  died.  He  published  two 
volumes  of  verse,  chiefly  lyrical,  called  Fitful 
Fancies  (1827)  :  The  Arroir  and  the  Rose,  and 
Other  Poems  (1830)  :  a  drama.  The  .S'lW/c  of  Ant- 
werp J1838)  ;  and  The  Ilise,  Progress  and  Pros- 
pects of  the  RepnhJie  of  Texas  (2  vols.,   1841). 

KEN'NET.  A  river  of  England  and  tributary 
of  t)ie  Thames.  It  rises  on  the  Marlborough 
Dowms  in  Viiltshire  and  Hows  east  through  Berk- 
shire, emptying  into  the  Thames  at  Reading, 
.after  a.  course  of  45  miles  (Maji:  England.  E  5). 
It  has  been  made  navigable  for  ships  drawing 
3%  feet  to  Newbury,  from  which  town  the  Kcnnet 
and  Avon  Canal  crosses  the  country  to  Bath, 
thus  making  the  river  a  part  of  the  waterway 
connecting  the  North  Sea  with  Saint  George's 
Channel. 

KEN'NETH  I.  (called  JfAcALPiNE)  ( ?- 
c.8(i0).  A  Scottish  king  of  the  ninth  century, 
who  came  to  the  throne  in  Galloway  in  834  on 
the  death  of  his  father.  His  power  spread  rap- 
idly: he  drove  out  the  Danes  (841).  united  the 
Scottish  and  Pictish  kingdoms,  invaded  T,othian, 
and  made  Scone  the  capital  and  Dunkeld  the 
ecclesiastical  centre  of  the  new  kingdom. 


KENNETT,  White  (lGOO-1728).  A  Church 
of  ICngland  jirclate.  He  was  born  at  Dover, 
August  10,  KKiO;  educated  at  Westminster  Seliool 
and  Oxford;  became  rector  of  Ambrosden,  1085. 
In  10:il  he  returned  to  Oxford  as  tutor  and  vice- 
prinei]ial  of  Ednuind  Hall,  where  he  had  for 
a  jiupil  the  famous  anti<|uary  IJcarne.  He  be- 
came .\rclideacon  of  Huntingdon  1701.  Dean  of 
Peterliorongh  170708,  and  in  1718  Bishop  of 
Peterborough.  He  was  an  cUnpient  preacher,  a 
learned  antiquary,  historian,  and  thcidogian.  Me 
Mas  a  strong  opjionent  of  the  High-Church  Party. 
lie  publislied  numerous  works,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  arc:  Parochial  Aniiqnities  (1(>!)5, 
n.  e.  2  vols..  1818);  the  third  volume  of  a  Cum- 
pUtr  llistoyii  of  J-.'nijtand  (pul)l;sbed  anonymously 
in  1700),  extending  from  the  ac<'ession  of  Cliarles 
I.  to  the  end  of  (^lucen  .June's  reign;  .4  Register 
and  Chronicle,  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil,  front  the 
Restoration  of  Kinij  Charles  II.  (vol.  i.  1728). 
He  left  numerous  liistorical  nnmuscripts,  now  a 
part  of  the  Lansdowne  Collection  in  the  Britisli 
JIuseum.  He  died  at  Westminster.  December  19, 
1728.  Consult  his  Life,  by  Newton  (London, 
1730). 

KENNGOTT,  kiJn'got,  Gustav  Anoi.r  (1818- 
97).  A  German  mineralogist,  born  in  Breslau. 
He  was  educated  at  the  L'niversity  of  Breslau, 
in  which  he  was  a]i|)ointed  a  lecturer  (1844). 
Sldiseipwut  appointments  were  tliose  of  professor 
of  natural  history  in  tlie  Pressburg  Realschule 
(1850.52).  as.sistant  custodian  of  the  Iraiierial 
mineral  cabinet  at  Vienna  ( 18.52-50),  professor  of 
mineralogy  in  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Zurich 
(1850-57),  and  professor  of  mineralogy  in  the 
University  of  Zurich  (1857-97).  His  services  in 
the  development  of  the  science  of  crj'stallogr.ipliy 
are  recognized  as  im|)ortant.  His  publications 
include:  Lclirhnrh  der  rcinen  Kristalloi]raphie 
(18-10)  :  hehrhuch  der  Mineralogic  (1851)  :  Ele- 
nienle  der  Pelrographie  (1808)  ;  and,  with  La- 
saulx  and  other  scientists,  a  II a ndaortcrbnch  der 
Mincralogie,  Geologic  and  Palaontologie  (2  vols., 
1882-80). 

KEN'NICOTT,  Benjamin  (1718-83).  An 
emineiU  biblical  scholar.  He  w^as  born  at  Totnes, 
Devonshire,  April  4,  1718,  and  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, where  he  highly  distinguislicd  him.self.  He 
took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1750.  Imving  been  pre- 
viously elected  a  fellow  of  Exeter  College;  in  1767 
he  was  ajipointed  RadclilVe  librarian;  and  in  1770 
Canon  of  Christ  Church.  Oxf(ud.  where  he  died, 
Se])t ember  IS.  1783.  Tlie  wlnde  interest  and  im- 
portance of  Kennicott's  life  are  comprised  in  his 
great  tmdertaking  for  the  imi)rovement  of  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  1753  he  puli- 
lished  a  work  entitled  The  Slate  of  the  Printed 
HehreicText  of  the  Old  Testament  Considered  (2d 
fd.  1759).  This  contained  <>bser\'ations  on  70  He- 
brew !MSS..  M'ith  an  extract  of  mistakes  and 
various  readings,  and  showed  the  necessity  for  .a 
much  more  extensive  collation,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain or  approximate  toward  a  correct  Hebrew 
text.  He  imdertook  to  execute  the  work  in  the 
course  of  ten  years,  and  labored,  until  his  health 
broke  down,  from  ten  to  fourteen  hours  .a  day. 
In  spite  of  considerable  (ipiiosifion  from  bishops 
Warburton,  Home,  and  oilier  divines,  Kcnnicott 
succeeded  in  enlisting  the  s•^^npathies  and  obfain- 
ing  the  support  of  the  clerg\'  generally.  Upward 
of' 000  Hebrew  MSS.  and  lO'  MSS.  of  the  Samari- 
tan Pentateuch  were  collated,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  other  English  and  Continental  scholars. 
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The  first  volume  of  his  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  appeared  in  1766,  and  the  second  in  ITSO, 
accompanied  by  a  very  useful  aud  instructive  dis- 
sertation. The  text  chosen  was  that  of  Van  der 
iiooght,  and  the  various  readings  were  printed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  The  Tariw  Lectiones 
Veteris  Tcstamenti  (Parma,  1784-87),  published 
by  De  Rossi,  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  Ken- 
nicott's  Hebrew  Bible.  .Tahn  published  at  Vienna 
(  1806)  a  very  correct  abridgment,  embracing  the 
most  important  of  Kennicott's  readings. 

KENO'SHA.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Kenosha  Count\',  Wis.,  34  miles  south  of  ililwau- 
kee;  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  on  the  Chicago  and 
Xorthwestern  Railroad  (ilap:  Wisconsin,  F  6). 
It  has  Kemper  Hall  School  and  library,  and  the 
Simmons  ilemorial  Library  of  about  6000  vol- 
umes. The  city  e-xtensively  manufactures  tanned 
leather,  machine-shop  products,  typewriters,  bi- 
cycle, carriage,  and  automobile  lamps,  iron  beds, 
organ-reeds,  carriages,  wagons,  furniture,  etc. 
There  is  a  tine  harbor,  and  the  trade  is  increas- 
ing. Kenosha  was  first  incorporated  in  1841, 
and  in  1S.50,  when  its  present  name  was  adopted, 
it  received  a  city  charter.  The  water-works  are 
owned  bv  the  munioipalitv.  Population,  in  1890, 
0532:  in  IPOO,  11.606. 

KENO'SIS  (Gk.  K^ra<ris,  emptying) .  A  terra 
derived  from  the  word  iK4vw<7e,  in  Phil.  ii.  7, 
\ised  in  recent  theology  to  designate  a  sup- 
posed self-limitation  of  Himself  by  the  Logos 
( q.v. )  to  the  capacities  of  humanity  for  the  pur- 
pose of  incarnation.  The  suggestion  of  a  kenosis 
was  made  by  Liebner  about  the  year  1840.  and 
has  been  taken  up  most  thoroughly  by  three  the- 
ologians in  particular,  Gess,  Thomasius,  and 
Frank.  In  spite  of  many  verbal  dift'erences,  these 
theologians  manifest  a  remarkable  agreement  in 
the  substance  of  their  teachings  upon  tliis  subject. 
Tile  problem  they  are  attempting  to  solve  bj'  the 
theory  of  kenosis  is  the  old  problem  of  the  union 
of  two  natures,  human  and  divine,  in  the  one 
consciousness  of  the  God-man.  The  personality 
of  Christ  is  conceived  by  them  all  to  reside  in 
the  divine  element,  the  Logos.  But  the  one  and 
undivided  person  of  Jesus  is  ignorant  of  certain 
things,  as  of  the  day  and  hour  of  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  is  limited  in  a  variety  of  ways,  feels 
His  dependence  upon  God  and  prays  to  the  Father, 
and  is  not  only  temptible,  but  truly  tempted,  yet 
without  sin.  It  follows  at  once  that  the  Logos, 
tliat  is,  God,  is  thus  ignorant,  dependent,  tempted, 
etc.  How  is  this  possible?  The  answer  given  by 
these  theologians  is  that  the  Logos,  by  a  volun- 
tary divine  act.  limited  Himself  to  the  capacity 
of  humanity  when  He  assumed  it,  so  that  His 
experiences  are  truly  human  experiences.  They 
do  not  transcend  the  possibilities  of  humanity, 
however  they  may  difl'er  from  ordinary  human 
experiences.  By  the  self-limitation  there  was  no 
loss  of  the  essential  attributes  of  deity,  such  as 
Icnowledge,  but  there  was  a  surrender  of  the  exer- 
cise of  these  attributes  in  particular  ways,  as  in 
the  form  of  omniscience,  which  is  the  knowledge  of 
all  actual  things  in  their  concrete  totality.  Thus 
the  Logos  did  not  actually  know  all  the  future 
while  in  the  earthly  state.  The  evidences  pre- 
sented that  there  was  an  actual  kenosis  are  the 
facts  of  Christ's  life,  as  have  been  hinted  at  above, 
and  the  express  statements  of  the  Scriptures  of  a 
change  in  entering  upon  the  human  condition,  and 
especially  the  positive  statement  of  an  'emptying' 
in  the  Philippian  passage.     The  great  objection 


to  the  kenosis  lies  in  the  unchangeability  of  God. 
Can  deity  change  itself?  Would  it  not  thereby 
abandon  the  essential  characteristic  of  divinity, 
that  it  exists  by  necessity  in  itself?  Can  we  con- 
ceive of  deity  passing  into  unconsciousness?  The 
reply  of  the  Kenotics  to  this  objection  is  that  we 
must  not  determine  what  facts  are  by  our  d  priori 
conception  of  unchangeabilit.v,  but  must  determine 
our  idea  of  unchangeability  by  the  facts.  The 
whole  question  then  turns  on  the  two  points.  Was 
the  personality  of  the  God-man  resident  in  the 
Logos  ?  and.  Was  this  one  person,  the  Logos, 
ignorant?  Consult:  Giess,  Die  Lehre  roH-  der  Per- 
son C'hristi  (Basel,  1856);  Thomasius,  Christi 
Person  und  Werk  (Erlangen,  1802-61);  Frank, 
fit/stem  der  cliristUchen  (leicisskeit  (Erlangen, 
1870-73)  ;  Simon,  Reconciliation  by  Incarnation 
(Edinburgh,  1898).     See  Christologt. 

KEN'RICK,  Fraxcls  Patrick  (1797-1863). 
An  American  Roman  Catholic  prelate.  He  was 
born  in  Dublin,  and  studied  in  Rome  from  1815 
to  1821.  Ordained  priest  at  the  end  of  this 
course,  he  was  sent  out  to  take  charge  of  a  new 
seminary  at  Bardstown,  Ky.,  which  he  conducted 
for  nine  years.  In  1830  he  was  made  coadjutor 
to  Dr.  Conwell,  whom  he  succeeded  as  Bishop  of 
Philadelphia  in  1842.  Here  he  founded  the  Semi- 
nar}- of  Saint  Charles  Borromeo.  In  1851  he 
was  transferred  to  the  See  of  Baltimore,  in  time 
to  preside  ever  the  first  plenary  council  of  the 
American  bishops  in  the  following  year.  His 
most  celebrated  works  are  his  Latin  treatises, 
Theologia  Dogmatica  (4  vols.,  1839-40),  and  Tlie- 
ologia  iloralisiS  vols.,  1841-43)  :  but  he  attracted 
much  attention  by  a  controversy  \\  ith  the  Episco- 
palian Bishop  Hopkins  of  Vermont,  of  which 
his  side  was  published  in  1837,  under  the  title  of 
The  Primaci/  of  tiiv  Hohj  See  and  the  Authority 
of  General  Councils.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  preparing  a  revised  English  translation  of 
the  Bible,  with  copious  notes,  and  had  brought 
out  a  part  of  it.  He  was  a  vigorous  writer  and 
an  able  biblical  critic. 

KENRICK,  Peter  Richard  (1806-90).  An 
American  Roman  Catholic  archbishop,  brother  of 
Francis  Patrick  Kenrick  (q.v.).  He  was  born  at 
Dublin;  was  educated  at  ilaynooth;  came  to 
America  in  1833 ;  became  assistant  pastor,  and 
in  1835  pastor,  of  the  Philadelphia  Cathedral 
Parish;  was  professor  of  dogmatics  in  the  semi- 
nary of  the  diocese,  and  then  vicar-general ;  and 
in  1843,  after  two  years  as  coadjutor,  became 
Bishop  of  Saint  Louis.  After  the  division  of  his 
large  diocese  in  1847  he  was  appointed  Arch- 
bishop. He  was  prominent  in  charitable  work, 
especially  during  the  Civil  War,  and  built  many 
churches  and  founded  many  schools  in  his  see. 
He  strongly  objected  to  the  dogma  of  Papal 
infallibility:  framed  an  elaborate  ])rotest,  which 
he  was  not  allowed  to  deliver  in  council,  in 
which  he  declared  the  definition  false;  but 
acquiesced  in  the  final  decree.  Kenrick  wrote: 
The  Holy  House  of  Lorelto:  An  Examination  of 
the  Historical  Evidence  of  Its  lliraculous  Trans- 
lation; and  Anglican  Ordinations. 

KENRICK,  William  (1795-1S72).  An  Ameri- 
can nurscr^Tuan.  When  twenty-eight  years  of 
age  he  was  taken  into  partnership  by  his  father, 
a  pioneer  nurseryman,  whose  gardens  were 
planted  in  1790  upon  the  ground  where  .John  Eliot 
commenced  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  Indians. 
Perhaps    Kenrick   will    be   best    remembered   on 
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account  of  his  introduction  of  the  mulberry,  and 
the  active  part  he  took  in  the  attempt  to  estab- 
lisli  tlio  silk  industry  in  America,  llis  book.  The 
ADiericini  i<illc-(J rowers'  lluidc,  a  treatise  on  mul- 
berry culture,  appeared  in  IS.'J.'i.  Of  all  the 
plants  he  introduced,  probably  no  other  is  so  fre- 
(juently  seen  as  tlie  llombardy  poplar,  the  well- 
known  erect  species. 

KEN'SAIi  GREEN.  A  London  cemetery,  oc- 
cupyiiiL'  alM)ut  ^ixly  acres  and  containing  about 
seventy  thousand  graves;  Sydney  Smith. the  actor 
Kemble,  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  Leigli  Hunt, 
Thackeray,  and  other  celebrities  are  buried  liere. 
Members  of  the  Cliurch  of  Enghmd  are  interred 
in  a  consecrated  division  of  llie  cemetery. 

KEN'SETT,  Jon.\  Frederick  (1818-7-2).  An 
American  landscape  painter,  born  in  Cheshire, 
Conn.  He  tirst  studied  eiigravin<;  under  Daggett, 
and  then  went  abroad,  wliere  he  remained  seven 
years  (1840-47).  He  traveled  and  painted  in 
England,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  In  1845  he 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  London,  and 
four  years  later  became  a  National  Academician. 
After  his  return  to  America  he  lived  principally 
in  New  York  City.  His  best  landscapes,  usually 
of  small  size,  are  views  of  American  coast  scen- 
ery or  Hudson  River  sul)jccts.  They  are  i)ainted 
with  great  delicacy  and  refinement,  and,  despite 
tlieir  lame  drawing  and  often  faulty  composition, 
have  the  charm  of  lightness  and  harmony  in  color. 
His  works  include:  "Sunset  on  the  Coast" 
(1858)  ;  "October  Afternoon"  (1864;  in  the  Cor- 
coran Gallery  at  Wasliington,  D.  C.)  ;  "Noon  on 
the  Sea-shore"  (engraved  by  Hunt):  "White 
Mountains;"  and  a  number  of  landscapes  in  tlie 
Metropolitan  Museum.  New  York  City. 

KEN'SINGTON    GARDENS.      One    of    the 

public  ornamental  parks  of  London,  extending  on 
the  west  side  of  Hyde  Park,  from  which  it  is 
partly  separated  by  the  Serpentine.  It  is  trav- 
ersed by  walks,  and  ornamented  with  rows  and 
clumps  of  noble  trees.  Near  tlie  western  border 
of  the  park  stands  Kensington  Palace.  The  gar- 
dens at  first  consisted  of  the  grounds  att.ached  to 
the  palace,  and  were  only  26  acres  in  extent,  but 
they  have  been  frequently  enlarged,  and  now  are 
two  and  a  half  miles  in  circuit.  There  are  many 
notalile  buildings  in  the  vicinity. 

KENSINGTON  PALACE.  A  royal  residence 
in  the  Parish  of  Kensington,  London.  In  it  Wil- 
liam 111.  and  Mary,  Queen  .\nne  and  her  hus- 
band. Prince  George  of  Denmark,  and  George  II. 
died.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Queen  Victoria, 
who  there  was  informed  of  William  IV. "s  death 
and  her  own  accession  to  the  throne.  The  palace 
was  later  the  residence  of  Princess  Louise  and  the 
!Marf]uis  of  Lome,  and  of  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Teck. 

KENT.  A  maritime  county  in  the  southeast 
of  England,  boinuled  north  by  the  Thanies  and  the 
North  Sea,  east  by  the  North  Sea,  and  southeast 
by  the  Strait  of  Dover  (Map:  England,  G  5). 
Area,  lolO  square  miles.  Kent  is  a'highly  pro- 
ductive agricultural  county,  with  numerous  mar- 
ket-gardens, orchards,  and  hop-fields.  It  has  al- 
ways been  the  leading  hoi)-growing  county  of 
England.  It  contains  the  cities  of  Canterbury, 
Rochester,  and  ]\faidstone,  the  county-town,  the 
important  doelnards  and  arsenals  of  Woolwich, 
Chatham,  and  Sheemess,  and  the  famous  water- 
ing-places of  ilargate.  Ramsgnte.  and  Tnnbridge 
Wells.     Population,  in   1891,   1,142,300:   in   1001, 


1,352,000.    Kent  was  at  one  time  an  Anglo-Saxon 

kingdom.  It  was  settled  by  the  .Jules,  and  be- 
came prominent  when  its  King,  Ethelliert  (q.v.), 
was  converted  to  Christianity  by  Saint  Augus- 
tine in  51)7.  This  King  also  extended  his  rule 
until  in  5li8  he  was  defeated  at  Wimbledon  by 
the  West  Saxons.  When  Ethclbert  died,  in  tilO, 
the  kingdom  became  pagan  again  for  a  short 
time.  It  rapidly  declined  in  power,  and  re- 
mained important  chielly  as  the  seat  of  the 
-Vrchbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  the  cour.se  of  the 
eighth  century  it  lust  all  independence,  and  it 
was  ruled  over  by  the  State  tjuit  happened  to 
be  supreme,  whether  it  was  W  esscx  (<i.v. )  or 
Mercia  (q.v.).  During  the  reign  of  William  I. 
Kent  seems  to  have  been  a  county  palatine.  Sev- 
eral codes  of  law  of  the  old  kingdom  have  come 
down  to  us.  Consult  Hasted,  The  Uixlort/  and 
Topogniphicul  tiurrcy  of  Kent  (Canterbury. 
18S(i). 

KENT,  Earl  of.   In  Shakes]ieare's  Kinri  Lear, 
a  faithful  attendant  on  the  old  King,  under  the  ■ 
assumed  name  of  Cains. 

KENT,  EoWARD  AtoisTL-.s,  Duke  of  (1707- 
1820).  An  English  jjrince.  the  fourth  son  of 
George  III.  and  father  of  t^ueen  Victiu'ia.  He 
entered  the  army,  and  in  1794  served  under 
Sir  Charles  Grey  in  the  attack  on  the  French 
West  India_  Islands ;  in  recognition  of  his 
valor.  Fort  Royal,  in  Martinique,  was  changed 
to  Fort  Edward.  In  1799  he  was  made  Duke  of 
Kent  and  Strathern,  and  a|)pointeiI  eonunander- 
in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  North  America. 
The  naire  of  the  island  of  Saint  John  was  changed 
in  his  honor  to  Prince  Edward  Island.  In  1818 
he  married  Victoria  JIary  Louisa,  Dowager  Priu- 
cess  of  Leiningen. 

KENT,  Fair  Maid  of.  A  name  given  to  Joan, 
wife  of  Edward,  the  Black  Prince. 

KENT,  .LvcoB  Ford  (1835—).  An  American 
soldier.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  and 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  ISiil.  He  served 
through  the  Civil  War,  especially  distinguishing 
himself  at  Spottsylvania  and  in  the  campaign 
before  Riciimond,  and  in  October,  1804,  was 
brevetted  colonel  of  volunteers.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  became  assistant  instructor  in 
tactics  at  West  Point,  and  from  1809  to  the  time 
of  the  Spanish  War  was  on  frontier  duty  or  in 
garrison.  He  took  part  in  the  Cidian  campaign, 
couunanding  the  forces  which  captured  El  Caney. 
and  in  .July,  1898,  became  major-general  of  vol- 
unteers. In  October.  1S9S,  he  was  retired,  short- 
ly after  being  promoted  to  the  grade  of  brigadier- 
general   in  the   regular  .service. 

KENT,  .Tasies  (17G3-1847).  Aij  eminent 
American  jurist,  born  in  Frederieksburgh.  Put- 
nam Couniy,  N.  Y..  July  31.  1703.  the  son  of 
Morse  and  Hannah  Rogers  Kent.  His  father  was 
a  lawyer  of  some  distinction;  and  the  son.  after 
gra<liiating  from  Yale  College  in  1781,  entered 
upon  the  study  of  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  I7S5,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession 
at  Poughkeei)sie.  He  was  electe<l  to  the  New 
York  .\sseml)ly  in  1790,  1792  and  1790.  He  re- 
moved to  New  Y'ork  City  in  1793,  and  during  the 
same  year  was  chosen  to  fill  the  new  professor- 
ship of  law  in  Colinnbia  College.  The  early 
recognition  of  his  abilities  by  Hamilton,  Ja.v.  and 
other  leaders  of  the  b'ederalist  Party,  to  which 
he  had  attached  himself,  led  to  liis  appointment 
and  rapid  advancement  as  a  judicial  ollicer.     In 
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1707  he  became  Eecoider  of  Xew  York  City;  a 
jear  later  he  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  State 
.Supreme  Court  by  Governor  Jay.  In  1804  he 
was  promoted  to  the  Chief-Justiceship,  and  in 
1814  to  the  position  of  Chancellor.  This  office 
he  held  until  1823,  when  his  age  reached  the  con- 
stitutional limit  of  sixtj-  years,  and  compelled  his 
retirement  from  tlie  bench.  He  had  won  a  hiyh 
reputation  both  as  a  common-law  and  equity 
judge;  and  his  judicial  opinions,  printed  mainly 
in  Caines's  and  .Johnson's  reijorts,  are  still  re- 
garded as  valuable  and  authoritative  expositions 
of  legal  and  equitable  principles.  Upon  his  re- 
tirement from  the  bencli  he  was  reappointed  to 
the  professorship  of  law  at  Columbia,  which  had 
remained  unoccupied  since  his  resignation  in 
1708.  lie  entered  upon  his  academic  duties  with 
great  enthusiasm,  remodeled  and  expanded  the 
lectures  wliich  he  had  delivered  under  his  pre- 
vious appointment,  and  attracted  a  considerable 
number  of  students.  Tiring  of  these  duties,  as 
he  wrote  at  a  later  period,  he  abandoned  them  in 
1S2H,  and  published  a  portion  of  his  lectures  in 
the  form  of  volumes  first  and  second  of  liis  fa- 
mous Commentaries  Vjiun  American  Law.  A 
third  volume  was  added  in  1828,  and  the  foiirth 
appeared  in  1830.  It  has  been  said  of  these  com- 
mentaries, with  entire  justice,  that  they  have 
had  a  deeper  and  more  lasting  influence  in  the 
formation  of  our  national  character  than  any  other 
secular  book  of  the  last  century.  They  have  passed 
through  fourteen  editions  and  continue  to  rank 
as  a  legal  classic.  He  died  in  Xcw  York  City 
December  12,  1847.  Consult:  Memoirs  and  Let- 
ters of  Chancellor  Kent,  by  William  Kent  (Bos- 
ton, 1808). 

KENT,  \ViLLi.A.M  (1084-1748).  An  English 
painter,  sculptor,  architect,  and  landscape  gar- 
dener, born  in  the  North  Kiding  of  Yorkshire.  He 
was  apprenticed  to  a  coach-painter,  but  after- 
wards studied  in  London,  and  finally  found 
patrons,  who  sent  him  to  Italy.  While  in  Rome 
he  met  the  Earl  of  B\irlington,  with  whom  he 
lived  after  he  returned  to  England.  He  had 
little  success  as  a  painter.  Hogarth  considered 
liim  a  'contemptible  dauber,'  and  Walpole  disliked 
his  pictures  and  decorations,  but  styled  him  the 
■father  of  modern  gardening.'  Kent  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  the  founder  of  a  new  kind 
of  landscape  gardening,  the  main  feature  of  which 
was  the  restoration  of  nature,  which  previous  art- 
ists had  long  banished  from  their  designs.  He 
was  very  popular  in  society,  and  his  taste  in  art 
influenced  the  clothes,  decorations,  and  furniture 
of  the  day.  As  a  sculptor  he  made  the  mediocre 
statue  of  Shakespeare  in  the  'Poets'  Corner'  at 
Westminster  Abbey.  He  is  now  best  known  as 
an  architect.  He  designed  the  palace  of  the  Earl 
of  Leicester  at  Holkham,  the  country  houses  of 
Stowe  and  Houghton,  and  Devonshire  House, 
Piccadilly,  the  Horse  Guards.  Whitehall,  and 
.some  iinprovement  in  Kensington  Palace,  London. 
With  the  Earl  of  Burlington  he  published  The 
Designs  of  Inigo  Jones    (1727). 

KENT,  William  Charles  Makk  (1S23— ). 
An  English  poet,  biographer,  and  journalist,  born 
in  Lonilon.  After  coni]deting  his  education  at 
Prior  Park  and  Oscott,  he  became  editor  of  the 
ffiin  (184.5-70),  studied  law  at  the  same  time 
and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1850,  but  devoted 
himself  thereafter  to  literature.  He  edited  the 
Weekly   Regtster    (1874-81),   and   published  the 


Vision  of  Cagliostro  (1847);  Aletheia,  or  the 
Doom  of  Mythology,  and  Other  I'ocms  (1850); 
Dreamland,  or  Poets  in  Their  Haunts  (1862); 
Footprints  on  the  Road  (18G4)  ;  Poems  (1870)  ; 
Mytliological  Dictionary  (1870);  Corona  Catho-  i 
lica  (in  fifty  languages,  1880)  ;  Modern  Seven 
Wonders  of  the  World  (1800)  ;  besides  critiques, 
memoirs,  or  editions  of  Dickens  (1872  and  1884), 
Burns  (1874),  Lamb  (1875  and  1803),  Moore 
(1870),  Father  Prout  (1881),  Lord  Lytton 
(1875,  1883,  and  1808),  and  Leigh  Hunt  1888). 

KENTIGEKN,  Saint.    See  Mu^jgo,  Saint. 

KENTISH  PLOVER.  A  plover  (JEgialo- 
pliilus  Caiilianiis} ,  resembling  the  ringed  plover, 
and  widely  distributed  in  Europe  and  Asia.  It 
is  well  known  on  the  south  coast  of  England, 
where  it  sometimes  breeds.     See  Ploveb. 

KENT  ISLAND.  The  largest  island  in  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  situated  east  of  Annapolis  (Map: 
Maryland,  Mo).  It  belongs  to  Queen  Anne 
Comity,  Md.,  is  15  miles  long  b}'  5  miles  wide, 
and  is  the  centre  of  important  oyster  fisheries. 
Population,  in  1000,  2525.  Kent  Island  was  col- 
onized in  1031  by  adventurers  from  Virginia,  and 
is  the  site  of  the  earliest  settlement  in  Hilary- 
land.     See  Cl.\iboi!xe,  William. 

KEN'TON.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Hardin  County,  Ohio,  70  miles  northwest  of 
Columbus ;  on  the  Scioto  River,  and  on  the  Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis,  the 
Erie,  and  the  Toledo  and  Ohio  Central  railroads 
(Map:  Ohio,  C  4).  It  has  fanning  and  lumbering 
interests,  and  manufactures  of  iron,  hardware, 
tools,  etc.  There  is  a  public  libraiy.  Among  the 
more  prominent  structures  may  be  nientionc(i 
the  court-house,  city  buildings,  county  jail  and 
armory.  In  Kenton  is  found  the  highest  point 
of  the  dividing  ridge  from  which  the  waters  on 
the  north  side  flow  into  Lake  Erie,  and  on  the 
south  into  the  Gulf  of  ilexico.  Settled  in  1833, 
Kenton  was  incorporated  in  1885,  the  charter  of 
that  year  now  operating,  and  providing  for  a 
government  vested  in  a  mayor,  elected  every  two 
years,  and  a  unicameral  council.  The  city  owns 
and  operates  its  water-works.  Population,  in 
1800.  55.57;   in   1900,  6852. 

KENTON,  Simon  (1755-1830).  An  American 
pioneer  and  Indian  fighter,  bom  in  Fauquier 
County,  Va..  of  Scotch-Irish  parentage.  He  re- 
ceived a  scanty  education,  and  in  1771,  after 
having,  as  he  supposed,  killed  a  companion  in  a 
fight,  crossed  the  Allcghanies  to  the  headwaters 
of  the  Ohio,  where  he  assumed  for  a  time  the 
name  of  Simon  Butler,  and  became  an  Indian 
trader.  Here  he  was  associated  with  Simon  Girty 
(q.v. ),  the  renegade.  During  Lord  Dunmore's 
War  (q.v.)  he  served  as  a  scout.  Later  in  the 
frontier  warfare  that  raged  throughout  the  States 
of  Ohio  and  Kentucky  during  the  Revolution, 
Kenton  served  with  great  distinction  under  Boone 
and  Clark,  his  fame  as  a  frontier  hero  being  sec- 
ond only  to  that  of  Boone  himself.  In  1778  he 
joined  Clark  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Louis- 
ville), and  went  with  him  on  his  expedition  to 
Kaskaskia.  Later  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Indians,  suflfered  indescribable  tortures,  and  was 
twice  saved  from  the  stake  by  the  intercessions  of 
his  old  companion,  Girty,  and  of  Logan,  the 
Jlingo  chief.  Handed  over  finally  to  the  British 
at  Detroit,  he  escaped  from  there  and  made  his 
wav  southward,  where  he  continued  active  in  the 
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border  warfare  until  the  end  of  the  war.  After 
the  battle  of  Blue  Licks  he  settled  at  Maysvillc, 
Ky.,  served  afjain  in  Wayne's  campaign  in  17U3- 
94,  and  after  living  in  retirement  fur  some  years 
»  he  emerged  for  a  short  interval  in  181.3  to  take 
part  with  tlie  Kentucky  volunteers  in  the  Cana- 
dian cami)aign,  and  was  ])resent  at  the  British 
defeat  on  the  Thames.  His  last  years  were  si)ent 
in  poverty  in  Kentucky. 

KENT'S  HOLE.  A  famous  archaeological  sta- 
tion near  Toi(|iiay,  Devonshire  coast,  England, 
yielding  rude  cliippcd  and  bone  implements  of 
Paleolithic  ty]ie.  As  early  as  1825  the  cave  was 
explored  by  AlacEncry,  again  in  1840  by  (Jod- 
win  Austin,  and  in  18li4  by  Pcngelly  and  Vivian, 
acting  under  a  committee  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion. The  dcjiosits,  in  descending  order,  were: 
( 1 )  Large  blocks  of  limestone  cemented  here 
and  there  with  stalagmite;  (2)  a  layer  of  black 
mold  3  to  12  inches  tliick;  (3)  stalagmite  1  to 
3  feet  thick,  almost  continuous;  (4)  red  cave 
earth  varying  in  thickness  and  containing  about 
50  per  cent,  of  broken  limestone,  with  lioncs  of 
extinct  animals — Iiotm',  mannnoth.  rhiniK'eros, 
wolf,  and  li<in — and  rude  stone  implements;  (5) 
above  the  red  clay  and  licloxv  the  stalagmite  in 
one  part  of  the  cave  a  thin  sheet  of  black  earth 
containing  charcoal,  (lint  scra|)ers,  barbed  har- 
poon-heads, and  other  implements  in  bone  and 
antler,  besides  the  bones  and  teeth  of  animals. 
From  the  upper  layer  were  taken  relics  of  i)ol- 
ished  stone,  cop|)er,  bronze,  pottery  of  Roman 
times,  and  human  bores  sup|X)sed  to  prove  can- 
nibalism. Consult  Evans,  AiicirnI  i<toiir  Imple- 
ments of  Great  Britain   (Xcw  York,  1872). 

KENTUCKT.  One  of  the  South  Central 
States  of  the  American  X'nion.  lying  between  the 
Appalachian  Jlountain  system  and  the  Jlissis- 
sippi  River.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois,  tlie  entire  boundary  being 
defined  by  the  Ohio  River;  (m  the  northeast  by 
West  Virginia;  on  the  southeast  by  Virginia; 
on  the  south  by  Tennessee:  and  on  the  west  and 
northwest  by  jlissouri  and  Illinois,  the  Missis- 
sippi River  flowing  along  the  western  boundan*. 
It  extends  from  latitude  3(i°  30'  to  30°  (>'  X.  arid 
from  longitude  82"  to  8a°  38'  W.  Its  greatest 
length  from  east  to  west  is  nearly  400  miles,  its 
extreme  breadth  al)Out  180  miles,  and  its  area 
40,400  :iquare  miles,  of  which  400  miles  are  water. 

Topography.  The  surface  is  mostly  comprised 
within  the  Alleghan.v  Plateau,  and  has  a  gentle 
slope  westward  and  northwestward  to  the  ^lis- 
sissippi  and  Ohio  rivers.  Its  average  alti- 
tude is  about  800  feet.  In  the  southeastern  part 
the  Cumberland  and  Pine  Mountain  ridges  of 
the  Alleghanies  include  the  liigliest  elevations 
in  the  State,  ranging  from  2000  to  3000  feet 
above  the  sea,  while  the  intervening  valley  oreu- 
pied  by  the  Cumberland  River  ranges  from  1000 
to  1500  feet.  The  remaining  i>ortion  of  eastern 
Kentucky  is  an  upland,  and  has  a  surface  diversi- 
fied by  rounded  hills  and  deeply  eroded  valleys 
■which  follow  the  general  northwesterly  slope. 
Between  the  Cumberland  and  Oreen  rivers  there 
is  an  extensive  level  tract  known  as  the  'Barrens'; 
but  the  western  part,  except  the  portion  included 
in  the  broad  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi, 
is  gently  undulating  with  low  hills. 

Kentucky  lias  an  extensive  drainage  system 
which  includes  innumerable  small  streams  and 
many    navigable    waterways.      The    Mississippi, 


llciwing  a  distance  of  80  miles  along  the  west- 
ern border,  receives  the  entire  drainage,  but  only 
a  small  portion  of  it  directly,  as  most  of  the 
streams  arc  tributary  to  the  Ohio.  The  latter, 
in  its  winding  cour.se  of  nearly  600  miles  along 
the  northern  border,  is  of  great  conuncrcial  im- 
portance; with  its  aflluents,  the  Tennessee,  Cum- 
iierland,  (ircen,  Salt,  Kentucky,  and  Licking, 
all  of  which  are  n;ivigable.  it  alVords  easy  means 
of  eomnmnication  between  remote  ]);irts  of  the 
State.  Only  the  lower  course  of  the  Tenncs.see 
lies  in  Kentucky.  The  Cumberland  Hows  in  its 
U]>per  and  lower  courses  througli  the  State,  but 
the  central  portion  lies  in  Tennessee.  The  liig 
Sandy  on  the  West  Virginia  border  is  navigable 
only  for  a  siiort  distance,  owing  to  falls.  'There 
are  no  large  lakes  in  the  State. 

CLiMArK  A.\D  Soil.  The  climate  is  generally 
more  e(|uable  tluui  that  of  the  otlier  States  in 
the  same  latitude.  The  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture is  about  .55"  F.,  the  average  for  January 
being  about  35°  and  for  .Inly  78°.  In  sununer 
the  thermometer  sometimes  rises  as  high  as  100°. 
There  is  little  snow  in  winter,  and  while  the 
thermometer  may  fall  to  0°  F.,  such  weather  is 
of  short  duration.  The  coldest  weather  is  ac- 
companied by  northwesterly  winds.  The  rainfall 
averages  about  40  inches  for  the  entire  State. 

The  eastern  part  of  Kentucky,  which  includes 
the  cc]ebr;itctl  'blue  grass  region.'  possesses  a 
soil  of  wonderful  richness,  pniducing  a  fine  qual- 
ity of  grass,  cereals,  and  fruits.  It  is  underlain 
by  limestone  strata  whose  gradual  disintegration 
sup|)lies  the  necessary  elements  to  maintain  a 
high  degree  of  fertility  even  with  exhaustive  cul- 
tivation. The  'Barrens'  have  a  red  calcareous 
soil  well  fitted  for  grazing,  and  the  western  hilly 
region  resembles  the  southern  parts  of  Iniliana 
and  Illinois,  being  ailapted  for  growing  cereals. 
The  bottom  lands  along  the  principal  streams 
rival  the  blue-grass  country  in  fertility.  There 
are  extensive  forests  in  the  eastern  ])art,  espe- 
cially on  the  ridges  and  foothills  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies. 

Faina  and  Floka.  See  these  topics  under 
United  States. 

Geolooy.  The  whole  State  is  floored  by  .sedi- 
mentaiy  strata.  A  broad  belt  of  Silurian  rocks 
(mostly  limestones)  crosses  the  eastern  jxirtion 
from  north  to  south,  and  is  slightly  uparchcd 
into  an  anticlinal  fold,  so  that  the  strata  dip 
outward  on  either  side.  Near  Louisville  the 
Silurian  formation  passes  l)elow  the  Devonian, 
whi.Oi  farther  Avest  in  turn  gives  way  to  the  Car- 
boniferous strata  with  the  coal  measures.  Tlie 
latter  extend  from  Rome  on  the  Ohio  River  to 
near  the  Mississippi,  and  form  a  part  of  the 
central  coal-field  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  The 
same  succession  of  strata  is  dhserved  nn  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  anticline,  the  highest  portion  of 
the  series  being  the  <'oal  measures,  whicJi  here 
are  included  in  the  Appalachian  field.  An  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  geology  are  the  numerous 
caverns  which  have  been  dissolved  out  of  lime- 
stone by  underground  water.  Mammoth  Cave 
(q.v.).  in  Edmonson  Coimty,  is  the  largest 
known  cave  in  the  world. 

Mineral  Resoirces.  Coal  is  the  most  valu- 
able mineral  product,  and  is  obtained  from  both 
the  -Appalachian  and  central  fields.  While  the 
former  is  the  larger,  comprising  an  area  of  9000 
square  miles,  as  compared  with  4000  square 
miles  for  the  central  field,  the  latter  yields  more 
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County. 

Map 
Index. 

County  Seat. 

Area  In 
square 
miles. 

Population. 

1890. 

1900. 

F  3 
E  4 
F2 
C  3 
£4 

H2 
H4 

G  2 

()  a 

H  2 

G  3 
G  2 
H  3 
E  3 
F2 

E3 
D3 
(;  4 
G  2 
B  3 

F  2 
H2 
G  3 
D  4 
G  3 

H3 

F  4 
C  3 
H3 
D3 

E  3 
H2 
H3 
G2 
H2 

J  3 
C  2 
B  4 

F  2 
C  3 

02 
C  4 
E  3 
F  3 
J  2 

E  3 
E  3    . 
H  4 
G2 
E  3 

D  3 
F  2 
B  4 
U3 
O  3 

F  2 
G  3 
J   3 

362 
428 
224 

237 
490 

270 
369 
242 

267 
175 

160 
193 

480 
595 
301 

409 
3.38 
402 
145 
188 

178 
515 
371 
694 
267 

457 
224 
390 
411 
4.55 

260 
a'>5 
255 
269 
319 

38;' 

178 
lOfi 
234 

273 
5.50 
525 
2:i2 
318 

195 
6IU 
470 
327 
452 

414 
303 
221 
.5,55 

a5i 

371 
160 
266 

13,721 
1.3,692 
10,610 
8.390 
21,490 

12,813 
10,.312 
12.246 
16,976 
14,033 

12,948 
12,369 

8,705 
18,970 

8,291 

13,956 
1.3,186 
14,675 
44,208 
7,612 

9,2C« 
17,204 
11,848 
34,118 
15,4:J4 

12,447 

7,047 
13,119 

8,4.5-.> 
3.3,120 

8.005 

9.214 

10,831! 

.35,098 

16,078 

11,250 

21,267 

10,005 

4.611 

ii,i;J8 

12,671 
28..5.34 
18,688 
11,463 
11,911 

9.214 
21,304 

0,197 
16,914 
16,439 

29,.5.36 
14,164 
1 1,1^7 
2.3,.5n5 
8,261 

188.593 
11,248 
11,027 

14,888 

Allen 

Scottsville 

14,657 

icaii 

Ballard 

WicRliffe 

10,761 

2:s,l97 

Bath 

14,734 

Bell 

15,701 

11.170 

Bourbon 

Boyd 

Paris 

Catlettaburg 

18,069 
18  8:J4 

Bovie  

Danville  

Brookville 

13,817 

Bracken 

12,137 

Breathitt      

14,322 

Breckinridge 

Hardiueburg 

Shepherdevllle 

20,5:M 

Bullitt 

9,002 

15,896 

Caldwell 

Princeton  

14,510 

Calloway 

Murray 

i7,iaj 

54.22:j 

Carlisle    

10,195 

Carroll     

Carrollton     

9,825 

20,228 

Casey  

Li  berty       

1.5.144 

Christian 

Hopkiiisville 

37,962 

Clark        

10,094 

Clay 

Manchester 

I5,.364 

Clinton 

Albany 

7,871 

15,191 

Oumberland,. . . 

Burkesviile 

8.9«2 

Daviess  

Owensboro 

Brownsville 

.38,667 

Edmonson 

10,080 

Elliott 

10,387 

Estill  

Irvine     

11,009 

Lexington 

Heiningsburg 

42.071 

Fleming 

17,074 

Floyd      ... 

Prestonsburg 

15,5.52 

20.852 

Fulton              

11,.546 

Gallatin 

Warsaw 

5.16.3 

12,042 

Grant 

13,239 

Graves 

Mayfleld             

43204 

19,878 

Green 

Oroensburg 

Greenup*     

12.-255 

Greenup 

15,432 

Hancock 

Hfuvesville 

8,914 

Hardin 

Hnrlan 

Elizabethtown 

Harlan         

22,937 
9,8:i6 

18,,570 

Hart 

Mtnif ordville  

18,390 

Henderson 

Henderson 

.32,907 

Henry 

14,620 

Clinton 

11,745 

30,995 

JacKson 

McKee       

10,561 

Jefferson 

232,.549 

Jessamine 

Nicholasville  

11,925 

13,730 

^ 
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{Continued.) 


County. 

Map 
Index. 

Coanty  Seat. 

Area  in 
square 
miles. 

Popalation. 

1890. 

1900. 

Kenton        ...         

G  2 
J  3 

n4 
F  3 
G  4 
J   2 
H3 

H3 
J   3 
11  2 
G3 
C  3 

E  4 
C  3 
C  3 
D3 
G  3 

H3 
F3 
C  4 
J  3 
U2 

E  3 
H3 
G  3 
F  4 
F4 

ns 

H  3 
1)3 
F  3 
C  2 

E3 
F  2 
G  2 
G2 
G  2 

ns 

J   3 
H3 
G3 
G2 

G  3 
H2 
F4 
G2 
F  2 

E  4 
F  2 
F  3 
D4 
C  4 

F2 
C  3 
E4 
F3 
G4 

DS 
G  4 

n3 

G3 

Independence ... 

362 
290 
448 
433 
200 

397 
»I8 
476 
326 
382 

583 
226 
241 
253 
436 

300 
390 
332 
224 
204 

304 
199 
2.'>1 
288 
331 

201 
375 
438 
434 
224 

572 
181 
400 
206 
255 

3.35 
760 
177 
754 
96 

308 
270 
351 

228 
395 

ISO 
2M 
219 
373 

481 

132 
387 
528 
319 
617 

355 

578 
239 
338 

54,161 
5,438 

13,762 
9,433 
13,747 
17.702 
6,205 

3,964 
6,920 
14.803 
15,il63 
9,474 

2.3,812 
7.628 

21,051 
9,887 

24,348 

9,196 
l.'i.tHS 
11,287 

4,209 
20,773 

9,484 

4,6t« 
15,034 

9,871 
10,989 

]3,.'i67 
11.249 
17,955 
16,417 
10,764 

22.  W6 
6,754 

17.676 
5,975 

16,;M6 

6,3.11 
17.378 

4,698 
25,731 

4,684 

9,841 
6,129 
8,136 
]6„')46 
16,521 

10,878 

0,760 

9,353 

16,814 

13,902 

7,140 

18,229 
30.158 
13,622 
12,852 

17,196 
17,590 
7,180 
12,380 

63,591 

8.704 

Knox 

Barboureville 

17,372 

HodEcnsville 

10,764 

17,592 

19.612 

Lee 

Beatlyville 

7,988 

Leslie 

Hvden 

6,753 

Letcher 

Whiteeburg 

9,172 

Lewis 

17,888 

Lincoln 

Standford  

17,059 

11.354 

Russellville 

25,994 

Lyon 

Kddvville  

9,319 

McCracken 

28.733 

McLean 

Calhoun 

12,448 

Madison 

25,607 

Salyersville 

Lebanon 

12,006 

Marion 

16,290 

Marshall 

13,693 

Martin 

Inez 

5,780 

Maysville , ► 

Brandenberg 

20,446 

Meade 

10,5.33 

Menifee 

6,818 

14,426 

Metcalfe 

9,988 

Monroe 

Tompkinsville 

13,053 

Mount  Sterling 

12,834 

Morgan 

West  Liherly 

12,792 

Mulilenberg 

Greenville 

20,741 

16,687 

Nicholas 

Carlisle 

11,952 

Ohio        

Hartford 

27,287 

Oldham 

Owen        

Lagrange 

Owenton 

7,078 
17,553 

6,874 

Pendleton 

Falmouth 

14,947 

Perry 

Hazard 

8,276 

Pike 

Pikeville 

23,686 

Powell 

Stanton 

6,443 

31,293 

Robertson        

Mount  Olivet 

4,900 

Rockcastle 

Mount  Vernon 

12,416 

Rowan 

Morehead 

8,277 

Russell 

9,695 

18,076 

Shelby 

Shelbyville 

18,340 

Simpson 

Franklin 

11,624 

Tavloreville 

7,406 

Taylor..  

Todd 

Canipbellsviile 

11,075 

Elkton 

17,371 

Trigg 

Trimble 

14,073 
7  272 

Bedford 

21,326 

Warren 

Bfjwling  Green 

29,970 

14,182 

Wayne 

Montfcello 

14,893 
20,097 

Webster 

Dixon  

Whitley 

25,015 

Wolfe 

Canipton 

8,764 

Woodford 

18,134 
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than  one-half  of  the  total  productiou.  The  most 
productive  counties  are  Hopkins,  Whitley,  Muh- 
Icnburg,  Ohio,  Laurel,  Union,  Knox,  Carter,  and 
Bell,  llie  total  output  in  I'JOl  was  5,4G'.),y86 
short  tons,  valued  at  $5,21.3,070,  a  small  quan- 
tity being  cannel  coal  and  the  remainder  of 
bituminous  fp-ade,  Ircn  ores  are  found  with  the 
coal,  but  they  are  not  exploited  to  any  extent. 
Lead  and  fluorspar  occur  in  western  Kentucky, 
petroleum  in  the  southeastern  counties,  wliile 
building-stones  and  clays  are  widespread. 

.-Vgriculture.  The  soil  of  Kentucky  is  fertile 
and  well  adapted  to  general  agriculture.  In  1900 
85,9  per  cent,  of  the  area  was  included  in  farms 
— a  slight  increase  over  the  two  preceding  dec- 
ades. Tlie  absolute  area  and  the  per  cent,  of 
improved  farm  land  increased  every  decade  be- 
tween 1850  and  1900,  amounting  to  U2.5  [jer  cent, 
in  the  latter  year.  Incidental  to  the  change  in 
the  industrial  system  brought  about  by  the  over- 
tlirow  of  slavery,  there  has  been  a  breaking  up 
of  the  large  plantations.  In  the  last  decade  of  the 
last  century  the  average  size  of  farms  decreased 
from  lin.4  acres  to  93.7  acres,  the  latter  being 
considerably  less  than  half  the  average  size  of 
farms  in  1850.  The  farms  operated  by  owners 
are  fi7.2  per  cent,  of  the  total  number,  which  is 
a  nuich  greater  percentage  than  is  found  in  the 
States  farther  south,  the  difference  being  largely 
due  to  the  insignitiiance  of  cotton-raising  in 
Kentucky  and  the  small  number  of  negro  farmers. 
Only  4.8  per  cent,  of  the  farms  are  operated  by 


and  in  the  last  decade  of  the  century  it  increased 
41. G  i>er  cent.  Tlie  acreage  in  1900  was  nearly 
double  that  of  Xorth  Carolina,  the  second  State 
in  rank,  and  the  production  was  more  than  twice 
that  of  any  other  State.  The  per  acre  value  of 
tlie  crop  in  1900  was  .$48.19.  Kentucky  is  also 
widely  known  for  the  production  of  hemp.  This 
is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  its  production  in 
the  United  States  is  mainly  confined  to  Kentucky 
rather  than  to  its  absolute  importance,  the  acre- 
age, as  will  be  seen  from  tlie  tal)le.  being  small. 
The  greatest  production  was  reported  in  the  cen- 
sus of  18G0.  The  yield  returned  in  later  censuses 
has  only  once  exceeded  a  fourth  that  of  1800. 
Its  production  is  greatest  about  Lexington  and  in 
the  adjacent  counties  to  the  southward.  A  little 
cotton  is  grown  in  tlie  extreme  soutliwestem 
corner  of  the  State.  Sorghum-cane  is  grown  in 
small  quantities.  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes  and 
watermelons  yield  large  returns.  Small  fruits 
are  extensively  grown  in  Campbell  and  .lefferson 
counties.  During  th;  last  decade  of  the  century 
the  orchard  trees  increased  71.7  per  cent.  Of 
the  total  number.  69.4  per  cent.,  or  8,757,238, 
were  apple,  and  22.9  per  cent,  peach.  The  fer- 
tilizers used,  as  reported  in  the  last  census  year, 
were  nearly  threefold  more  than  those  reported 
in  the  preceding  year,  but  only  averaged  .$4  to 
the   farm. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  leading  crops  for  the  years  1890  and 
1900: 


1900. 
189U. 


Tobacco      Hemp 
(acres)       (acres) 


384.805 
274,587 


14.107 
23,468 


Irish 
potatoes 
(acres) 


37.160 
49,366 


Sweet 
potatoes 

(acres) 


14.178 
10,933 


Sorghum 

cane 

(acres) 


21.982 
37.336 


colored  farmers,  the  acreage  cultivated  amount- 
ing only  to  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  farm  area. 
Share  tenants  outnumber  the  cash  tenants  more 
than  three  and  one-half  times,  and  nearly  doubled 
in  number  during  the  last  decade  of  the  last 
century. 

The  crop  production  of  Kentucky  has  from 
the  first  been  characterized  by  the  great  atten- 
tion given  to  corn  and  tobacco.  Tlie  area  devoted 
to  corn  has  always  been  nearly  twice  as  great 
as  the  total  for  all  other  cereals.  Wheat  much 
more  than  regained  in  the  last  decade  of  the  cen- 
tury what  it  had  lost  in  the  preceding  decade,  the 
increase  in  acreage  being  59.2  per  cent,  from  1880 
to  1890.  From  1890  to  1900  oats  and  rye  de- 
crea.sed  over  one-half.  In  1880  and  earlier  barley 
was  of  some  importance,  but  is  now  scarcely 
grown  at  all.  Hay.  including  a  number  of  varie- 
ties, is  one  of  the  leading  crops.  Tobacco  is  the 
great  money  crop  of  the  State.  The  soil  contains 
an  abundance  of  potash  and  other  chemical  ele- 
ments required  by  the  tobacco-plant,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  favorable  temperature,  makes  this 
the  foremost  tobacco  region  of  the  United  States. 
For  a  mimber  of  decades  Kentucky's  annual 
tobacco  crop  has  ranged  from  one-third  to  one- 


Stock-R.\isixg.  The  excellence  of  the  pastur- 
ing facilities,  the  large  production  of  corn,  and 
the  favorable  climate  have  made  stock-raising 
an  important  industry.  Kentucky  has  developed 
a  breed  of  road-horse  which  is  probably  the  best- 
known  and  most  highly  valued  of  any  American 
breed.  Many  of  the  fastest  American  horses 
were  bred  and  trained  in  tlie  world-renowned 
blue-grass  region.  No  other  part  of  the  country 
has  .so  many  farms  devoted  to  this  branch  of  the 
industry.  The  number  of  horses  has  increased 
gradually  since  1870,  as  has  also  that  of  the 
mules  and  asses.  Similarly,  dairv'  cows  and 
other  neat  cattle  have  gained  in  every  decade 
since  1870,  though  a  change  in  the  method  of 
enumeration  resulted  in  a  seeming  decrease  in 
the  former  in  the  last  decade.  Swine  were  for- 
merly of  much  greater  absolute  and  relative  im- 
portance than  at  present.  The  number  returned 
liy  the  census  of  1850  has  not  since  been  equaled. 
There  was  a  noteworthy  decrease  in  the  number 
of  sheep  during  the  last  decade  of  the  century. 
The  following  table,  taken  from  the  census  of 
1900.  shows  the  relative  importance  of  stock  and 
the  changes  which  have  occurred  during  the  last 
decade  of  the  ccnturv: 


Dairy  cows 

Other  neat 
cattle 

Horses 

Mules  and 
asses 

1 
Sheep       1        Swine 

1900 

1890 

364.025 
364,516 

719  *'23 
701  [S75 

451.697 
401.3.56 

195.924 
151.649 

716,l.i,S             1.9.54.537 
937.124             2.036.746 

half   of   the  total    for   the  United   State's.     Tlie 
vield  in  1900  was  nearly  three  times  that  of  1860, 


iI.\xrF.\CTrRKS.      .Mthough    Kentucky  has  al- 
ways been  primarily  an  agricultural  State,  manu- 
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factiiring  early  attained  ii  pioniineiit  place,  and 
dtiring  tlic  lirst  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  it 
was  stareely  excelled  Ly  any.  of  the  States  west 
of  the  Alleghanies.  In  18.50.  2.2  per  cent,  of 
the  population  was  engaged  in  this  branch  of 
activity.  Since  then  tlie  State  has  l)ecn  sur- 
passed by  several  of  the  Western  Stales.  The 
greatest  growth  was  between  l.SSO  and  ISilO,  the 
per  cent,  of  the  population  engaged  for  those 
years  being  respectively  2.3  and  3.  The  per 
cent,  in  1000  was  2.9.  and  the  actual  number  of 
persons  engaged  was  02,900.  The  State  has  the 
advantage  of  the  Jlississippi  River  system  for 
transportation,  but  railway  comniunieation  has 
been  very  inade<|uate,  with  the  result  that  the 
develo])ment  of  the  abundant  timber  and  mineral 
resources,  and  of  the  manufacturing  industries 
dependent  upon  them,  has  been  slow. 

riic  largest  and  most  important  gi'oup  of  manu- 
factures includes  those  dependent  upon  the  proil- 
ucts  of  the  farm.  Chief  of  these  is  the  manu- 
facture of  tobacco.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury there  were  small  tobacco  establislunents  in 
most  of  the  towns.  CJradually  the  industry  has 
been  more  and  more  centred  in  Louisville,  in 
consequence  of  the  superior  advant.iges  of  that 
point  as  a  distributing  centre.  During  tlic  dec- 
ade 1890-1900  the  inilustr>-  almost  doubled,  the 
leading  branch  bein;^,  as  will  be  .'^■en  from  the 
table  appended,  the  |)roduction  of  chewing  and 
smoking  tobacco  and  snnfT.  The  flouring  and 
gri-i  mill  |)roducts  rank  second.  The  manufactuie 


of  liquors,  on  the  contrary,  though  still  of  great 
importance,  is  decreasing.  This  industry  has  been 
noted  throughout  the  whole  history  of  the  State. 
A  large  numl)er  of  distillers  removed  to  Ken- 
tucky from  Pennsylvania  about  1794,  as  a  result 
of  the  Whisky  KehcUion.  The  product  took  the 
name  of  the  county  in  which  most  of  them  settled 
— "liourbon.'  The  distilled  prmluct  constitutes 
thrce-foui-ths  of  the  total  output.  The  slaughter- 
ing and  packing  of  pork  is  another  long-estab- 
lished industry,  centring  in  Louisville,  which 
phxce  during  the  decade  1850-00  was  a  rival  of 
Cincinnati  for  first  rank  in  the  pork-packing 
business  of  the  United  States.  While  the  in- 
dustry is  growing,  it  has  long  since  lost  its  rela- 
tive im]H)rtance.  Tanning  may  also  be  classed 
in  this  group,  though  it  is  largely  dependent 
ujKin  the  presence  of  the  chestnut-oak  tree,  the 
bark  of  Mhich  furnishes  the  tannin  required  in  the 
manufacture  of  leather. 

The  construction  of  railroads  has  now  rendered 
possible  the  developnicnt  of  the  industries  de- 
pendent upon  the  mineral  resources  of  the  State, 
iron  and  coal  are  abundant,  and  the  development 
of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  during  the  decade 
1890-1900  is  suggestive  of  the  future  possibilities. 

.St<rl  plate  was  ])roduccd  in  the  State  by  Kelly's 
'air-boiling  process'  five  year.?  before  the  pneu- 
matic process  of  Bessemer  came  into  use.  Ash- 
land is  the  largest  centre  of  the  iron  industry. 
The  products  of  foundry  and  machine-shop  have 
been    reduced    somewhat   in   consequence   of   tlie 


INOrsTRlKS 

Year 

Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments 

Wage-earners, 
average  number 

Vahic  of  prod- 
ucts, including 
custom  work  and 
repairing 

Total  for  selected  industries  for  State 

1900 
1890 

3,332 
1,908 

.30.010 
23.951 

$91,638,617 

64.927.577 

Increase.  1890  tn  1900 

1.424 
74  6 
34.9 
24.6 

337 

261 

.59 

38 

180 

144 

98 

79 

1.145 

505 

203 
1.55 
177 
126 
26 
29 

28 

26 

13 

17 

15 

9 

23 

31 

91 

65 

8 

9 

25 

9 

192 

248 

1.280 

.599 

6.059 
25.3 
47.7 
42.3 

6.8.38 
5.435 
3.187 
2.479 
1..349 
694 
2.302 
2.262 
1.134 
1.328 

1.703 
2.253 
1.112 
1.744 
.591 
.509 

311 

414 

42 

391 

469 

23 

810 

582 

2,790 

2,947 

2,402 

1,435 

3,572 
623 
2.701 
2.612 
7..549 
6.322 

26.711.040 

Per  cent .  of  increa.fe 

41    1 

1900 
1890 

1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1S90 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 

1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 

1900 
1890 

1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 

1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 

.59.3 

Tobacco: 

Total  

51.2 
21.922.111 

Tobacco,  chewing,  smokirg.  and  snuff 

11.321.375 

14.948.192 

6.788.586 

1.. 506.5.59 

Tobacco,  stemming  and  rehandling 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

1 .058.039 

5,-167..'60 

3.474,750 

14.515,161 

Liquor-s. 

Total 

9,681,259 
12.973.1.54 

Liquors,  distilled 

17.760..545 
9.7«6..5'>7 

Liquors,  malt 

15.1.59.648 
3,186.627 

Slaughtering: 

Total 

2.600,897 
5,717,167 

3,374,011 
635,683 

Slaughtering,  wholesale,  not  including  meat-packing 

Leather,  tanned,  curried,  and  finished 

Founrlr\'  and  machine-shop  products  .    .              

2,968,227 
5,081,482 
405,784 
3,7.57.016 
3.487.570 
4.434.610 

Iron  and  steel 

5..565.321 
6,876.093 

Cars  and  general  .<9hop  construction  and  repairs  by  steam  rail- 
road companies '. 

2,725,603 
4,'>48.029 

.588.925 
3.420.365 

Luint>cr  and  ttmt>er  products. . .    . 

2.518..540 

13.774.911 

7.904.428 
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removal  of  certain  establishments  to  the  gas- 
fields  of  Indiana.  The  increased  railroad  inter- 
ests have  given  an  impetus  to  the  construction 
of  cars,  etc.  Other  industries  are  the  manufac- 
ture of  clothing  and  of  cottonseed  oil  and  cake. 
Over  half  of  the  total  product  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  State  is  accredited  to  Louisville,  and 
the  increase  of  its  share  during  the  last  decade 
was  over  45  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  22  per 
cent,  for  that  ol  the  State.  The  preceding  table 
covers  the  ten  leading  industries  for  the  years 
18!)0  and  IflOO. 

There  are  still  extensive  forests  of  oak,  maple, 
ash,  beech,  walnut,  pine,  and  other  species.  The 
total  forest  area  aggregates  about  half  that  of 
the  State.  The  supply  .is  now  being  rapidly 
ilrawn  upon,  as  shown  by  the  marked  increase 
in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  in- 
dicated in  the  above  table.  The  State  now  ranks 
among  the  foremost  in  the  value  of  its  forest 
products. 

Traxsportatiox.  Kentucky  has  profited  great- 
ly by  the  means  of  water  transportation  afforded 
by  the  Ohio  and  ilississippi  rivers,  especiall.v 
during  the  early  period  of  the  State's  history. 
Transportation  on  the  Ohio  River  has  been  much 
improved  by  the  construction  of  a  canal  around 
the  falls  at  Louisville.  Some  of  the  tributary 
streams — e.g.  the  Cunilxrland.  the  Tennessee,  and 
Green  rivers — have  been  used  for  navigation,  and 
a  few  of  them  have  been  provided  to  a  limit- 
ed extent  with  locks  and  dams.  The  State  lies 
south  of  the  principal  east  and  west  trunk  lines 
of  railway  in  the  United  States.  Furthermore, 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  State  is  broken  and 
mountainous,  and  large  districts  are  untouched 
by  railroads.  Kentuck.v,  therefore,  like  other 
Southern  .States,  compares  unfavorabl.v  with  the 
Northern  States  in  railroad  mileage.  The  prin- 
cipal period  of  railroad  construction  was  between 
1880  and  ISflO.  wlicn  the  mileage  increased  from 
1530  to  2042.  In  inOO.  .3093  miles  were  in  opera- 
tion. The  Louisville  and  Xashville.  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio,  and  the  Illinois  Central  are  the  lead- 
ing lines.  The  State  has  a  railroad  commission, 
which  is  empowered  to  hear  and  determine  com- 
plaints, and.  if  rates  are  found  to  be  extortion- 
ate, to  make  just  and  reasonable  rates.  This 
board  assesses  for  taxation  the  tangible  property 
of  all  railroads  in  the  State.  A  decision  of  the 
Federal  Court  has  upheld  the  constitutionality  of 
the  railroad-commission   law. 

Banks.  The  first  bank  in  the  State  was  the 
Bank  of  Kentuckv.  at  Frankfort,  chartered  in 
180r>.  with  a  capital  of  .$1,000,000.  and  branches 
in  different  towns.  The  State  owned  a  part  of  the 
bank's  shares,  and  was  therefore  interested  in  it. 
In  ISIS  a  general  banking  act  was  passed,  au- 
thorizing the  establishment  of  40  banks.  Six  more 
wore  added  in  ISIO.  Credit  was  extensivcl.v  given 
with  real  estate  as  a  security,  and  the  Bank  of 
Kentucky  and  many  others  were  in  financial  dif- 
fipulties  before  a  year  passed.  The  independent 
bank  law  was  repealed  in  1S20.  and  the  40  banks 
were  aboli-^bed.  The  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Kentucky,  established  in  the  same  year,  was  a 
State  in'^f itntion.  Its  profits  were  to  go  to  the 
State,  and  its  notes  were  made  lejal  tender;  and 
in  order  to  help  the  bank  along,  the  State  Legisla- 
ture repealed  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  Kentucky 
in  1822.  The  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth  was 
very  unsound,  however,  and  its  notes  became  well- 
nigh  valueless.  Tlie  bank  went  into  liquidation  in 


1829.  For  a  time  the  branches  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  were  the  only  banks  in  the 
State.  In  1834  thr^e  large  banks  were  chartered, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $13,000,000,  and  for 
a  period  under  the  intluence  of  the  distributing  of 
national  deposits  these  banks  flourished.  In  the 
crisis  of  1837  they  all  suspended  specie  payment, 
and  until  1844  were  in  a  very  precarious  condi- 
tion. Another  critical  period  was  1854,  when  27 
banks  failed.  But  the  State  never  went  back  into 
the  banking  business,  and  accordingly  its  financial 
position  was  not  threatened.  In  1890  and  1893 
many  smaller  banks  failed,  but  the  larger  institu- 
tions were  undisturbed.  The  Louisville  Clearing 
House,  established  in  1875,  is  of  material  assist- 
ance to  the  banking  business  of  the  State.  The 
condition  of  tlie  banks  of  Kentucky  in  1902  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


Number  of  baukB.. 

t'apital 

.Surplus 

Cash,  etc 

Loans 

l^eposits 


National 
bankB 


93 

$13,334,000 

4,013.000 

3,90*,UU0 

37,97G.0IK) 

30,577,000 


State 
banks 


229 

$9,264,000 

2,110,000 

3,805,000 

29.999,000 

32.043,000 


Private 
banks 


$606,000 

103,000 

297,000 

2,513,000 

3,233.000 


GovEBNMEXT.  If  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution is  proposed  in  either  House  and  receives 
a  three-fifths  vote  of  all  tlie  members  elected  to 
each  House,  it  is  submitted  to  the  popular  vote. 
If  a  majority  is  east  in  favor  of  it  it  becomes  a 
part  of  the  Constitution.  If  a  majority  of  all 
the  members  elected  to  each  House  concur  at  two 
consecutive  sessions  to  a  proposal  to  call  a  con- 
stitutional convention,  it  is  submitted  to  a  vote 
of  the  people,  and  if  approved  b.v  a  majority  of 
those  voting,  provided  the  number  is  e<iual  to 
one-fourth  of  the  qualified  voters  who  voted  at 
the  last  preceding  election,  the  convention  will 
be  called.  Voters  must  have  resided  one  year  in 
the  State,  six  months  in  the  county,  and  sixty 
days  in  the  precinct.  All  elections  for  the  State, 
countv,  citv,  town,  or  district  are  held  on  the 
first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Jlonda.v  in  Novem- 
ber: but  no  offic-er  of  an.v  cit.v.  town,  county,  or 
subdivision  thereof,  except  members  of  municipal 
legislative  boards,  can  be  elected  in  the  same  year 
in  whic'ii  nieniiiers  (11)  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  are  elected.  Dis- 
trict and  State  officers,  however,  may  be  elected  in 
the  same  year. 

Legisi..^tive.  There  are  100  Representatives 
elected  for  terms  of  two  years,  and  38  Senators 
elected  for  tenns  of  four  years.  Both  Senators 
and  Representatives  receive  a  salary  of  $5  per 
day  and  mileage :  but  the  salary  ma.v  be  changed 
by  law.  Tlie  length  of  the  regular  session  is  limited 
to  CO  legislative  days.  Revenue  bills  must  orig- 
inate in  the  House  of  Representatives,  The  House 
imoeaches.  and  the  Senate  acts  as  a  court  for  the 
trial  of  impeachments.  The  Legislature  meet.* 
on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in 
January  of  even  years. 

EXKCITIVE.  The  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor are  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and 
are  ineligible  for  reelection.  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  the  president  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  are  in  the  line  of  succession  to  the  Gov- 
ernorship in  lase  of  vacancy:  but  if  the  vacancy 
o.-ours  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  term  of 
office  the  position  is  filled  by  a  new  election.  The 
Governor  may  veto  bills  or  parts  of  appropria- 
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tion  bills;  but  a  majority  vote  of  all  the  members 
elected  to  each  House  overrides  his  veto.  A 
'i'reasurer.  Auditor  ol  Public  Accounts,  Register 
of  Laud  Oliice,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  La- 
bor, and  Statistics,  Secretary  of  the  State,  Attor- 
ney-General, and  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction are  elected  at  the  same  time  and  for  tlie 
same  tenu  as  the  Uovernor,  and  are  ineligible 
for  reelection. 

Judicial.  There  are  from  five  to  seven  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  elected  from  districts 
for  a  term  of  eight  years.  The  clerk  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  is  elected  for  four  years.  There 
is  a  circuit  court  in  each  county,  which  nuist 
liold  at  least  three  terms  a  year.  The  State  is 
divided  into  districts,  in  each  of  which  a  circuit- 
court  jiulge  is  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
There  are  also  quarterly  and  county  courts  in 
each  county.  Police  courts  may  be  established  in 
each  city  or  town.  Counties  are  divided  into 
from  three  to  eight  districts,  in  each  of  which  one 
justice  of  the  jX'ate  is  elected.  Counties  have 
fiscal  courts  which  consist  of  the  judge  of  the 
County  Court,  together  with  justices  of  the  peace; 
or  a  county  may  have  three  connnissioners,  who 
are  elected  from  the  county  at  large,  who,  to- 
gether with  the  judge  of  the  County  Court,  shall 
constitute  the  fiscal  court. 

Local  Governiient.  In  each  county  a  judge  of 
the  County  Court,  clerk,  attorney.  sherifT.  jailer, 
coroner,  surveyor,  and  assessor,  and  in  each  jus- 
tice's district  one  justice  of  the  p<'ace  and  one 
constable,  are  elected  for  terms  of  four  years. 
The  sheriff  is  not  eligible  to  reelection  for  the 
succeeding  tenn.  The  Legislature  may  provide 
for  other  county  and  district  officers.  Counties 
cannot  be  created  nor  reduced  in  size  below  an 
area  of  400  squart  miles,  nor  can  any  boundary 
line  be  changed  so  as  to  pass  within  10  miles 
of  the  county-seat.  A  proposal  to  change  a 
<ounty-seat  must  be  approved  by  two-thirds  of 
those  voting  upon  the  question  at  a  popular  elec- 
tion. 

Finance.  The  public  debt  of  the  State  before 
the  Civil  War  amounted  to  $5,G98..'356.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  war  added  .$2,212,000.  But  the 
State  was  careful  to  begin  redeeming  the  debt,  and 
the  total  obligations  in  1SG5  amounted  only  to 
fr.5,2.54..340.  The  redemption  went  on  so  fast  that 
in  1870  it  was  $l,424,.'?n4,  and  in  187.T  only  $184.- 
.394.  By  1880  it  was  almost  canceled :  but  in  that 
year  another  debt  of  $.500,000  was  created,  due  to 
the  insulliciency  of  current  receipts  to  meet  the 
necessary  disbursements.  This  debt  was  increased 
bv  the  defalcations  of  State  funds  by  Treasurer 
Tate,  discovered  in  1888.  From  1880  to  1900,  a 
large  deficit  was  a  constant  feature  of  the  State 
finances,  due  to  the  increase  of  expenses,  which  was 
not  warranted  by  a  corresponding  increase  of  the 
value  of  State  property.  These  deficits  had  to  be 
funded,  and  the  State'debt  grew  to  $.3..")00.000  in 
189.5.  The  financial  difliculties  are  aggravated  by 
the  division  of  income  into  funds,  of  which  the 
general  expendit\ire's  fimd  is  the  most  inadequate. 
In  1902  the  receipts  of  the  State  Treasury  were 
$4,447,474,  luit  the  general  expenditures  fund  re- 
ceived onlv  $1,404,405.  while  the  sum  paid  out  of 
this  fund  was  $2,802,830,  leaving  for  one  year  a 
deficit  of  $1.4.58.304.  The  present  financial  condi- 
tion is  more  the  result  of  unwise  fin.nncial  meth- 
ods than  of  actual  lack  of  resources,  and  the  credit 
of  the  State  has  not  been  impaired. 

MllJTiA.     In  1900  the  total  number  of  males 


of  militia  age  was  428,622.  In  1899  the  organ- 
ized militia  numbered  1709  men  and  oliicers. 

Population.  The  following  sunnnary  indi- 
cates the  growth  of  population:  1790,  73,077; 
1810,  406,511;  1830,  087,917;  1850,  982,405; 
1800,  1,1.5.5,084;  1870,  1,321.011;  1880,  1,048,- 
090;  1890,  1,858,0.35;  190t).  2,147,174.  For  the 
threij  decades  ending  with  1840  Kentucky  held 
sixth  rank,  but  this  position  has  since  been  low- 
ered to  twelfth  (1900).  The  greatest  ab.solute 
gain  was  made  between  1870  and  1880.  During 
the  last  decade  of  the  century  the  per  cent,  of  gain 
was  15.5,  as  compared  with  20.7  for  the  United 
States.  As  in  the  other  Southern  States,  the 
foreign-born  population  is  small,  being  but  50,249 
in  1900.  In  the  same  year  the  negro  population 
was  284,700,  a  number  which  was  exceeded  in  ten 
other  Stiites.  The  negroes  are  increasing  less 
rapidly  than  are  the  whites.  This  may  be  due 
to  the  migrations  of  the  negroes  into  other  States. 
A  large  numl)er  of  counties,  particularly  those 
in  the  mountainous  eastern  part  of  the  State, 
have  very  few  representatives  of  the  black  race. 
Kentucky  has  one  large  centre  of  population 
which  heli>s  to  make  the  per  cent,  of  the  urban 
population  high  as  compared  with  most  other 
Southern  States.  In  1900  twenty  cities,  each  con- 
taining a  population  of  over  4000,  had  19.7 
of  the  total  population. 

The  following  are  the  figures  for  the  largest 
cities  in  1900:  Louisville,  204,731;  Covington, 
42,938;  Newport.  28.301;  Lexington,  20,309;  and 
Paducah,  19,440.     Frankfort  is  the  capital. 

Religion.  The  two  religious  denominations 
which  are  strongest  in  the  other  Southern  States 
]>rcdominate  also  in  Kentucky — namely,  the  Bap- 
tists and  the  Methodists,  the  former  having  the 
larger  number  of  members.  The  Disciples  of 
Christ  are  also  very  strongly  represented  in  the 
State.  Tlie  most  important  of  the  other  denom- 
inations are  the  Catholics  and  Presbyterians. 

Education.  In  1900  there  was  10.5  per  cent, 
(colored,  40.1)  of  the  population  ten  years  of 
age  and  over  who  were  illiterate,  as  against  21.6 
in  1890.  In  1900-01  there  were  234.250  whites 
and  31,178  colored  pupils  enrolle<l  in  the  schools, 
00.7  per  cent,  of  the  former  and  56  per  cent,  of 
the  latter  being  in  average  attendance.  Ken- 
tucky, in  conunon  with  other  Southern  States, 
has  to  contend  with  difliculties  arising  nut  of  a 
rural  popnlatiim.  and  the  ]>resence  in  many  parts 
of  the  State  of  a  large  negro  population.  Fur- 
thermore, the  State  did  not  receive  land  grants 
for  educational  purposes.  Consequently,  it  has 
no  large  educational  endowment  fund,  and  thus 
suffers  in  comparison  with  some  of  the  younger 
commonwealths.  Administrative  difficulties  have 
further  handicapped  educational  progress.  The 
plan  of  having  .a  large  number  of  unpaid  school 
trustws — there  are  about  24.000 — has  proved  a 
failure.  Owing  to  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
limiting  the  freedom  in  the  matter  of  levying  a 
tax  in  school  districts,  there  has  been  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  a  standstill  in  the  buihiing  of  school- 
houses.  There  is.  however,  a  very  efilcient  system 
of  county  superintendence,  and  the  cities,  which 
are  separite  and  distinct  from  the  counties  in 
administration,  as  a  rule  have  very  efficient 
graded  schools,  and  most  of  them  have  high 
schools. 

The  length  of  the  school  term  is  also  often  quite 
adequate  in  the  cities,  biit  the  short  terms  in  the 
rural    districts    bring   the    school    year    for    the 
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State  to  only  115  days  (1900).  In  190001 
there  were  4071  male  and  3829  female  white 
teachers,  and  451  male  and  70G  female  colored 
teachers  in  the  .State.  The  average  salary  re- 
ceived by  white  teacliers  is  $34.10,  and  that  of 
colored  teachers  $29.95.  The  .State  laws  make 
it  possible,  by  the  passing  of  certain  examina- 
tions, to  secure  a  diploma  permitting  the  hulder 
to  teach  for  life,  or  to  secure  a  certilicate  which 
holds  for  eight  years.  Three  grades  of  county 
certiikates  are  also  granted.  The  State  main- 
tains a  normal  training  school  at  Corinth,  and 
there  are  also  a  nuniljer  of  private  normal  schools. 
An  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  is  sup- 
ported by  the  State  at  Le.vington.  Higher  edu- 
cation is  also  aft'orded  through  the  agency  of  a 
large  number  of  private  and  denominational  col- 
leges and  universitie-i.  There  is  a  ."^tate  normal 
and  industrial  institution  for  colored  pupils  at 
Frankfort.  For  the  year  ending  in  June.  1901, 
the  total  receipts  of  the  .State  for  educational 
purposes  amounted  to  $1,991,754,  of  which  $1,- 
483,240  came  from  the  .State  treasury.  The  dis- 
bursements for  the  same  year  amounted  to  $1,- 
878,954.  The  per  ca|)ita  cost,  based  upon  average 
attendance,  was  $t3.49  for  white  and  $7.44  for 
colored  pupils. 

Charitable  axd  Pe.nal  Ixstitutioxs.  The 
State  maintains  an  institution  for  the  education 
of  the  blind  at  Louisville,  but  only  about  30  per 
cent.  (150)  of  the  blind  children  of  the  State  be- 
tween the  ages  of  si-x  and  si.xteen  are  in  attend- 
ance. There  is  a  State  school  for  deaf  nmtes  at 
Danville,  with  an  attendance  in  1901  of  356.  An 
institution  for  the  education  and  training  of 
feebleminded  children  is  maintained  at  Frank- 
fort; but  the  services  rendered  by  this  institu- 
tion are  seriously  curtailed  by  the  limitation  of 
the  age  period  of  tliose  in  attendance  to  six 
to  eighteen,  and  the  requirement  that  the  child 
must  have  sufficient  strength  of  body  and  mind 
to  receive  a  degree  of  education.  There  are  State 
insane  asylums  at  Lexington,  Hopkinsville.  and 
Anchorage.  The  State  prisons  are  located  at 
Frankfort  and  Eddyville. 

History.  Kentucky  was  originally  a  portion 
of  Fincastle  County,  Va..  and  was  first  visited  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Walker  in  1750.  Frequent  visits  fof- 
loHcd  after  1765.  a  notable  one  of  these  being  an 
exploring  expedition  made  by  John  Finlcy  and  a 
few  companions  from  North  Carolina  in  1767. 
Two  years  later  Daniel  IJoone  and  five  compan- 
ions from  the  Yadkin  settlements  came  to  east- 
ern Kentucky,  but  it  was  not  until  1774  that  the 
first  effort  to  plant  a  colony  was  undertaken.  In 
June  of  that  .\ear  .lames  Ilarrod  and  forty  asso- 
ciates fnnu  till"  Monongahela  country  made  the 
first  pcrm.iupnt  sotliement  in  Kentucky.  It  was 
located  in  what  is  now  Jlercer  County,  and  was 
given  the  name  of  Harrodsburg.  In  1775  Daniel 
]5oone  planted  a  settlement  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Boonesborough.  The  favorable  land 
policy  of  Virginia  encouraged  immigration  to  the 
new  country,  but  tlie  settlers  soon  found  them- 
selves in  a  life  and  death  struggle  with  the  In- 
dians, who  claimed  the  land.  In  1774  a  Vir- 
ginian force  a<lministerpd  a  crushing  ilefeat  to 
the  Xnrtliwcstern  Indians  at  Point  Pleasant 
(q.v.),  and  forced  them  to  cede  their  claims 
to  their  Kentucky  lands,  and  to  retire  lieyond 
the  Ohio.  In  the  same  j'ear  Daniel  Boone  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  the  Cherokees  at  Wataga 
by  which   they  sold   for   10,000   pounds  sterling 


their  flimsy  claim  to  the  lands  between  the  Ohio 
and  Cumberland  rivers,  and  west  and  south  of 
the  Kentucky  river  (amounting  to  17.000,000 
acres,  or  about  one-half  the  present  area  of  the 
Slate)  to  Richard  Henderson  and  his  associates, 
who  styled  themselves  the  "Transylvania  Com- 
pany.' Virginia  claimed  the  territory  in  question 
and  refused  to  recognize  the  validity  of  the  sale, 
but  the  Legislature  consented  in  1778  to  give  the 
company  a  title  to  200,000  acres,  and  to  confirm 
the  sales  already  made  to  innocent  purchasers. 

In  Maj-,  1775,  tlie  first  effort  at  .State  building 
was  begun.  At  the  call  of  Colonel  Henderson  a 
convention  met  at  Boonesborough  and  adopted  a 
code  of  nine  laws  for  the  government  of  the  self- 
constituted  Commonwealth,  but  its  work  was 
disallowed  by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia.  The 
following  year,  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  the  new 
country  was  separated  from  Fincastle  County, 
and  organized  under  the  name  of  Kentucky 
County  with  Harrodsburg  as  the  county-seat,  and 
with  separate  representatives  in  the  Virginia 
Legislature.  Jleanlime  struggles  with  the  In- 
dians were  almost  constantly  occurring.  In  1782 
a  desperate  battle  was  fought  at  the  Blue  Lick 
Springs,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  the  whites  and 
the  death  of  over  sixty  of  their  men  (about  one- 
tenth  of  the  fighting  population),  among  the 
number  being  some  of  the  most  prominent  leaders 
in  Kentucky.  By  this  time  agitation  for  sepa- 
ration from  Virginia  and  independent  State  gov- 
ernment was  well  under  way.  There  were  now 
three  counties  in  Kentucky,  and  an  estimated 
population  of  30.000  inhabitants.  In  1784  an 
informal  convention  was  held  at  Danville  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  separation.  It  was  followed 
by  a  more  regular  convention  in  May.  17S5.  and 
a  third  in  August  of  the  same  year,  both  being 
held  at  Danville.  A  petition  for  separation  was 
sent  to  the  Virginia  Legislature,  and  it  was 
promptly  and  favorably  acted  upon,  the  only  con- 
dition being  ratification  by  a  fourth  convention, 
and  the  consent  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confedera- 
tion. In  1787  the  fourth  convention  met  to  accept 
the  conditions,  when  the  information  came  that 
the  Ix>gislature  had  repealed  its  act  to  allow  sepa- 
ration. This  action  caused  great  chagi-in  among 
the  settlers,  and  led  to  threats  of  .secession.  Tlie 
discontent  was  increased  by  a  rumor  that  the 
I'nited  States  had  agreed  to  surrender  to  Spain 
the  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi  River  in 
return  for  other  advantages  in  which  Kentucky 
would  have  no  share.  The  intrigues  of  Spain 
through  the  promise  of  special  commercial  ad- 
vantages to  induce  Kentucky  to  set  up  an  inde- 
pendent government  caused  .but  a  trifling  flurrs-. 
The  inhaliitants  in  general  stood  firmly  by  the 
American  Union.  In  November,  17S7.  a  fifth 
convention  met  at  Danville  to  discuss  the  situa- 
tion. Meantime  a  third  act  of  separation  was 
passed.  The  conditions  of  this  act  were  such  that 
they  were  rejected  by  a  sixth  convention.  Finally 
a  fourth  act  was  passed  and  a  seventh  conven- 
tion met  at  Danville  in  July.  1790,  and  accepted 
the  conditions.  By  an  act  of  February  1.  1791, 
Congress  asreed  to  admit  Kentuckv  to  the  Union 
June  1,  17')2. 

In  .\pril.  1792.  a  ninth  convention  met  at  Dan- 
ville and  adopted  a  constitution  of  government; 
Isaac  Shelby  was  chosen  as  the  first  Governor; 
and.  after  a  spirited  struggle.  Frankfort  was 
chosen  as  the  capital.  In  .Tuly.  1790.  a  new  con- 
stitution was  adopted  which  made  the  Governor 
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and  other  State  officers  elective  by  the  people  in- 
stead of  by  electors.  In  the  War  of  181:i  Ken- 
tucky took  a  distin^uislied  part.  Seven  thousand 
voluntec  rs,  far  more  than  Kentucky's  quota,  of- 
fered tlieir  services,  and  her  troops  fought  gal- 
lantlj"  in  most  of  the  battles  in  the  nortlicrn  part 
of  the  I'nitcd  States  and  in  Canada,  and  about 
one-fourth  of  Jackson's  army  at  New  Orleans 
consisted  of  Kentucky  rillenion.  From  the  War 
of  IS  12  to  the  Mexican  War  the  cliief  (lucstions 
of  interest  in  tlie  history  of  Kentucky  relate  to 
financial  and  economic  measures.  Like  the  other 
Western  States,  Kentucky  was  swept  into  the 
financial  craze.  In  181S  the  Legislature  char- 
tered Ki  hanks  with  a  total  capital  of  .$8.7-20.(100. 
In  less  than  two  years  most  of  them  had  collapsed 
and  ruin  confronted  large  numbers  of  the  people. 
The  I^egislature  was  appealed  to  for  relief,  and  a 
measure  for  that  purpose  was  passed,  but  tlie 
Supreme  Court  held  it  null  and  void.  Not  to  be 
outdone,  the  relief  ])arty  carried  tlie  Legislature, 
the  judges  were  legislated  out  of  office,  and  a 
new  court  created  and  filled  with  judges  favorable 
to  the  relief  measure.  The  old  court  refused  to 
give  way,  and  for  a  time  there  were  two  Su- 
preme Courts,  their  siii)])orters  througho\it  the 
State  being  known  as  the  Old  Court  and  New 
Court  parties.  The  Old  Court  I'arty  finally 
triumphed.  In  the  .Mexican  War.  as  in  the  War 
of  1812.  Kcnt\ickv  tocik  an  honoralile  jiart.  Al- 
though her  (|Uota\vas  but  2400.  miue  than  10.000 
volunteered  and  Kcnt\icky  troops  participated  in 
most  of  the  battles  fought  on  Jlexican  soil.  In 
18.50  a  new  constitution  was  adopted  which  made 
all  judges  and  county  officers  elective. 

Upon  the  outbreak"  of  the  Civil  War  T\cntucky 
attempted  to  maintain  a  position  of  neutrality, 
but  the  geoirra()liical  position  of  the  State  render- 
ed the  scheme  impossil)le.  The  GoveriKir  rejected 
President  Lincoln's  call  for  troops,  and  when  the 
Confederate  and  I'niim  armies  began  to  pour  into 
the  State  from  opposite  directions  formal  de- 
mands were  made  for  their  withdrawal.  The 
Tjnion  armies  soon  took  possession,  and  by  1802 
the  Confederate  forces  had  evacuated  the  State. 
The  more  important  military  operations  in  Ken- 
tucky were  the  battles  of  Jlill  Spring,  Richmond, 
and  Pcrryville,  the  invasion  of  Cencral  Bragg, 
the  five  successive  cavalry  raids  of  the  Confed- 
erate Oeneral  Jh)rgan.  and  Forrest's  attack  on 
Pad\icah.  Including  the  so-called  Home  Cuards 
and  those  who  enlisted  but  were  ne\er  nnistered 
in,  Kentucky  furnished  more  than  OO.OOO  troops 
to  the  Union  Arjny,  and  40.000  to  the  Confed- 
eracy. A  considerable  portion  of  the  population 
adhered  to  the  Confederacy,  and  in  Xoveniber, 
1802,  a  convention  irregularly  chosen  and  claim- 
ing to  represent  sixty-five  counties  of  the  State 
passed  an  ordinance  of  secession,  and  the  Con- 
federate Congress  went  through  the  form  of  ad- 
mitting the  .State  to  the  Confederacy.  Kentucky 
escaped  from  the  carpetbag  and  military  regimes, 
the  civil  authority  having  been  reestablished  in 
October,  180.5.  In  national  elections  Kentucky 
was  a  Democratic  State  from  the  date  of  its  ad- 
mission till  the  formation  of  parties  ahoiit  1828. 
It  voted  for  Clay  in  1824  and  for  Jackson  in  1828, 
but  from  this  time  till  18.52  it  was  one  of  the 
strongest  Whig  States.  It  cast  its  vote  for  Bu- 
chanan in  18.50  and  for  Bell  in  1800.  Since  that 
time  it  has  been  Democratic  with  the  exception 
of  the  year  ISOfi.  when  it  cast  12  of  its  electoral 
votes  for  Mr.  McKinley  and  one  for  Mr.  Bryan. 


The    Governors   of   the   State    with    their    party 
affiliations   have  been  as  follows: 


.  .Clay  Deraocratic . . . 
.  J.ickson  Democrat .  .  . 
....Whig 


.  .Democrat. 


Isaac  Shelbv Democratic-Republican 

James  Garrard  .... 
Christopher  Cireenup  " 

Charies  Scott "  " 

Isaac  Shelby "  " 

(George  Madison...  **  " 

.Joliii  Adair "  " 

Jo.seph  Desha "  " 

Tlioinas  Met  calf 
John  llreathitt.  . 
James  Clark  .... 
Itohcrt  Letcher. 
William  Owsley. 
John  Crittenden 
John  Hehn  .... 
Lazarus  I*f)wcll. 

Charles  Morehead Whig 

Kcriah  Magoffin Democrat 

James  Robinson *'  

Thomas  E.  Bramletle "         

.lohn  Helm "  

John  Stephenson "  

Preston  Leslie "  

.Tames  McCreary "  

Luke  Blackburn "  

Vroctor  Ivnott   *'  

Simon  B.  Burkner '*  

John  V.  Brfiwn "  

William  Bradley Republican 

William  .'S.  Ta.vlor "  .  .Jan.  2 

William  Lioebel Democrat. . .  .Jan.3l-Feb 

J .  C  W .  Beckham .         "  


1792-06 

1796-1804 

1804-08 

1808-12 

1812-16 

1816-20 

1820-24 

1824-28 

1828-32 

lS.i2-86 

1836-40 

184U-44 

1844-48 

1848-50 

185(1-51 

1851-55 

18.55-59 

18.59-62 

1862-63 

1863-67 

1867-67 

1867-71 

1871-75 

1 875-79 

1879-83 

1883-87 

1887-91 

1891-95 

189.5-99 

31.  19U0 

.  3.  19U0 

.1900— 
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KENTUCKY.  A  river  in  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky. It  is  formed  by  several  forks  in  the  Cum- 
berland .Mountains  on  the  southeastern  boundary 
of  the  State,  and  fiows  in  a  winding  northwest 
course  for  200  miles,  emptying  into  the  Ohio 
River  midway  between  Cincinnati  and  Louisville 
(Map:  Kentucky.  (J  2).  It  flows  through  a  re- 
gion of  romantic  beauty,  passing  for  a  long  dis- 
tance between  perpendicular  rocks  of  limestone, 
through  which  it  has  worn  its  way.  The  region 
aboimds  in  coal,  iron,  salt,  and  an  excellent 
variety  of  marble.  The  navigation  of  the  river 
has  been  imprfived  by  a  system  of  locks  and 
dams  constructed  at  great  cost,  so  that  steam- 
boats can  ascend  it  GO  miles  to  Frankfort,  and 
flatboats  100  miles  farther. 

KENTUCKY  COFFEE-TREE.  A  North 
American  tree.     See  GY.M.NOCXAprs. 

KENTUCKY  RESOLUTIONS.  See  Vir- 
ginia AXi)  IvExricKY  Ri;soi,rTioNs. 

KENTUCKY  STATE  AGRICULTURAL 
AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE.  A  non  sec- 
tarian, coeducational  institution  at  Lexington, 
Ky.,  established  in  18(i5,  and  reorganized  in  1880 
under  its  present  title.  Its  property  comprises  a 
campus  of  52  acres,  given  by  the  city  of  Lexing- 
ton, and  the  college  buildings,  valued  in  all  at 
.$471,000.  Its  income  in  1002  was  $100.2.52.  de- 
rived from  the  land  grant  of  1802.  and  from  State 
and  national  appropriations.  It  offers  prepara- 
tory, collegiate,  engineering,  scientific,  and  agri- 
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cultural  courses  leading  lo  the  bachelor's  degree. 
Connected  with  tlie  college  is  an  agricultural 
experimental  station,  with  a  farm  of  48  acres. 
Tlie  faculty  in  l'.)U2  numbered  -li,  and  the  at- 
tendance was  Oil,  including  37!)  collegiate,  and 
17  graduate  students.  The  library  contained 
5000  vciluinc's. 

KENTUCKY  UNIVERSITY.  An  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning,  chartered  in  1837  as 
Bacon  College  at  Georgetown,  Ky.  It  was  re- 
moved to  Harrodsburg  in  1839,  and  in  18.58  was 
reorganized  as  KentucUy  University  under  an 
amended  charter.  Alter  the  destruction  of  the 
college  by  fire  in  18(i4,  it  was  consolidated  with 
Transylvania  University,  founded  in  1783,  and 
took  possession  of  tliat  institution's  property  at 
]x?.\ington.  The  university  comprises  four  colleges: 
The  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  the  College  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  Commercial  College,  at  Lexington ; 
and  the  Jledical  Department,  at  Louisville.  Of 
lliese  the  Commercial  and  Liberal  Arts  depart- 
ments are  open  to  women.  Tlie  Kentucky  Agri- 
cultural aiicl  ^Mechanical  College  was  one  of  the 
colleges  of  the  university  from  18G.3  until  1878. 
when  it  began  an  independent  existence.  The  uni- 
versity is  under  the  control  of  the  Disciples  of 
Christ.  It  had  in  }'.)()i  about  CO  instructors  and 
1200  students,  an  endowment  of  .$300,000,  grounds 
and  liuildings  valued  at  .'{!.500,000.  Its  library  of 
20,000  volumes  has  been  turned  into  the  library 
of  tlie  city  of  Lexington  for  combined  use. 

KENTUCKY  WARBLER.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  American  wood-warblers  (Geo- 
f]ihii>is  fnrmosa),  migratory  and  numerous  in 
sumiiicr  in  the  southeastern  parts  of  the  United 
Slates.  It  is  clear  ollve-gieen.  bright  yellow 
below:  head  and  neck  of  male  black,  with  a  yel- 
low stripe  above  and  behind  the  eye.  In  the 
female  the  black  is  re])laced  by  dusky  olive. 
Its  terrestrial  habits  lead  it  to  haunt  thickets 
near  streams  for  the  most  part,  and  its  nest  is 
made  on  or  near  the  ground.  See  Warbler,  and 
Colored  Plate  of  Amekicwn"  WooD-W.^Rni.EES. 

KENT'VILLE.  The  capital  of  King's  Coun- 
ty, Xova  Scotia.  Cana<la.  on  the  Cornwallis  River, 
.55  miles  northwest  of  Halifax  (ilap:  Xova  Scotia, 
K  4).  It  has  mills  and  factories,  and  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  Dominion  Atlantic  Railway. 
It  is  a  favorite  angling  and  shooting  resort. 
Popul.ation,  in  1901,  1731. 

KENYON,  kvn'yon,  Freoerick  George  (18fi3 
—  ).  A  distinguished  English  classical  scholar 
and  paleographist,  born  in  London.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Xew  College.  Oxford:  was  made  fellow 
of  Magdalen  College  (1888)  and  assistant  keeper 
of  :\1SS.  in  the  British  Jluseum  (1889—).  Sir. 
Kenyon  has  done  valuable  service  in  the  cause  of 
classical  studies  by  his  publications  of  texts  dis- 
covered in  papyri  belonging  to  the  British  'Mu- 
seiiiii.  Tlie  most  important  of  these  are:  .\ris- 
totlc's  Coiixtitiifioii  of  Athriia  (1891):  Heron- 
das  (1891):  Hyperides  (1891-92):  Bacchylides 
(1897)  :  and  other  classical  texts.  He  has  also 
published:  Patcor/rnph'i  of  Crrek  Papjiri  (1899)  : 
Untuihook  to  the  Textual  Criticixm  of  the  \ein 
Trxlnmcnt  (1901)  ;  and  various  works  on  biblical 
manuscripts.  Besides  these  he  has  edited  the 
pnenis  and  letters  of  the  Brownings.  He  has  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  T.itt.D.  from  Durham,  and 
Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Halle. 

KENYON,  .TonN-  (1784-18.50).  A  British  poet 
and  philanthropist.     He  was  bom  on  the  island 


of  .Jamaica,  West  Indies;  was  left  an  orphan 
while  a  schoolboy  in  Bristol.  England;  and  was 
educated  at  the  Charterhouse,  London,  and  at 
I'eterhouse  College,  Cambridge.  He  became  the 
associate  and  friend  of  Coleridge,  Wordsworth, 
Southey,  Charles  Lamb,  the  Brownings,  and  nu- 
merous other  celebrities,  including  Bayard  Tay- 
lor and  James  T.  Fields,  and,  possessed  of  great 
wealth,  was  the  helpful  and  unostentatious  bene- 
factor of  many  of  the  more  needy  of  his  literary 
friends.  His  jjoetical  works  include:  J.  liliymcd 
J'lea  fur  Tolerance  (1833)  ;  Poems  for  the  Most 
I'art  Occasional  i;lS38);  and  .1  Day  at  Ticuli, 
icilh  Other  ^'erse»  (184U).  He  was  tw'ice  mar- 
ried, and  his  second  wife  is  the  'Nea'  of  some  of 
his  most  graceful  verses.  He  was  widely  known 
for  his  hospitality,  his  generositj',  and  his  chari- 
ties. Eighty  legatees  were  mentioned  in  his  will, 
which  included  various  benevolent  institutions 
and  many  of  his  friends. 

KENYON  COLLEGE.     A  college  under  the 

coiitiiil  of  Llie  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in- 
cor[)orated  in  1824  at  Worthington,  Ohio,  under 
the  name  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  Diocese  of 
Ohio,  and  removed  to  Gambler  in  1827.  After 
many  changes  of  place,  three  institutions  were 
established — a  theological  seminary,  a  college,  and 
a  prejiaratory  school.  The  corporate  name  was 
clianged  in  1891  to  Kenyon  College.  In  1903 
Kenyon  had  a  faculty  of  28,  and  a  student  en- 
rollment of  109  in  the  college,  24  in  the  the- 
ological seminary,  and  70  in  the  grammar 
school.  Thj  library  contained  3.5.000  volumes.  The 
buildings  and  grounds  were  valued  at  .$300,000, 
and  the  whole  amount  of  property  under  the  con- 
trul  of  the  college  at  .$840,000.  "The  endowment 
was  $501,000.  and  the  gross  income  $33,000,  In 
1901  Senator  Hanna.  of  Ohio,  gave  $60,000  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  dormitory.  Kenyon  has 
been  known  as  one  of  the  first  and  best  colleges 
west  of  the  .Vllcghanies.  It  has  had  many  dis- 
tinguished graduates,  among  them  Paitherford  B. 
Hayes,  F.dwin  M.  .Stanton.  Henry  W.  Davis, 
and  Stanley  Matthews. 

KE'OKUK.  A  city  and  one  of  the  county- 
seats  of  Lee  County,  Iowa,  160  miles  southeast 
of  the  State  capital.  Des  Moines;  at  the  con- 
lliienee  of  the  Mississi))pi  and  Des  Moines  rivers; 
and  on  the  Chicago,  liurlington  and  Quincy.  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  the  Toledo, 
Peoria  and  Western,  the  Wabash,  and  other 
railroads  (Map:  Iowa,  F  4).  It  is  at  the  foot 
of  the  Des  Moines  Rapids  of  the  ilississippi, 
around  which  a  canal  eight  miles  long  with  three 
sets  of  locks,  built  by  the  Federal  Government 
at  a  cost  of  between  seven  and  eight  million  dol- 
lars, and  opened  in  1877.  provides  a  navigable 
waterway.  Witli  tlie.se  transportation  facilities, 
both  by  rail  and  by  water.  Keokuk  has  developed 
info  an  important  wholesale  and  jobbing  place, 
and.  as  the  centre  of  a  fertile  agricultural  section, 
controls  an  extensive  trade  in  farm  products. 
The  river  falls  21  feet  in  12  miles.  afTording  at 
this  point  great  possibilities  for  water-power, 
estimated  at  from  fifty  thousand  to  five  hundred 
thousand  horse-power,  which  is  now  being  de- 
veloped. The  industrial  establishments  include 
lumber-mills,  powder-works,  canning  and  pickle 
establishments,  a  poultry-packing  jdant.  tin-can 
factory,  stove-works,  garment  factories,  boot  and 
shoe  factories,  a  cereal  factory,  and  flour-mills. 
The  city,  locally  known  as  the  'Gate  City,'  ex- 
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tenfls  from  tlie  river  to  the  summit  of  high 
blulis,  and  hiis  wide  streets.  Among  its  teutuies 
may  be  nientioiied  Hand  Park,  the  burial-phiee  of 
tlie  Indian  ehief  after  wlium  tlie  city  was  named, 
the  N.ational  Cemetery,  a  ijublic  library  of  17,- 
000  volumes;  and  among  educational  institutions, 
a  college  of  ])liysicians,  established  in  1841),  and 
a  large  dental  college.  Other  noteworthy  struc- 
tures are  the  United  States  Government  build- 
ing, the  high-school  building,  the  Union  rail- 
road station.  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
building,  and  opera-house.  The  railroad  and 
wagon  l)ridge  across  the  Jlississippi  River  here 
is  over  2000  feet  long. 

Keokuk  was  incorporated  first  in  1848,  and  13 
governed,  as  are  four  other  cities  in  Iowa,  by 
special  charter.  The  government  is  vested  in 
a  mayor,  elected  biennially;  a  unicameral  coun- 
cil; and  subordinate  nuinicipal  oHicials,  of  whom 
the  more  important  are  api)oin(ed  or  elected  as 
follows:  By  the  mayor — the  police  and  deputy 
marshal,  light  inspector,  street  supervisor,  and 
calaboose-keeper;  by  the  mayor,  witb  the  consent 
of  the  council — the  librai-y  connnittec,  park  com- 
missioners, and  city  weigher:  by  the  council — 
the  mayor  pro  tem.,  city  attorney,  clerk  of  the 
Superior  Court,  city  engineer,  trc;(surer,  and  side- 
walk inspector;  and  by  the  people — the  judge  of 
tl>e  (superior  Coiirt,  citv  marshal,  and  assessor. 
Population,  in  1800.  14,101;  in  lltOO.  14.641. 
Consult  "Early  Days  in  Keokuk,"  in  Annals  of 
Iowa,  vol.  iii.   (Iowa  City,  1871). 

KEOKITK  (c.l780-184a).  An  Indian  chief  of 
the  Sac-Fox  Confederation,  from  whom  the  city 
of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  was  named.  He  was  born  near 
Rock  River.  Illinois,  in  a  tribe  of  Sacs  whose 
spokesman  he  was  during  the  War  of  1812.  He 
exerted  his  great  inlluence  to  preserve  peace  be- 
tween his  tribe  and  the  whites.  He  was  one  of  the 
party  who  visited  the  Kastern  States  (1837).  and 
he  removed  (184.3)  from  Iowa  to  Kansas,  where 
he  died  from  jioisoiiiiig. 

KEPHIR,  or  KEFIR,  kef'er  (Caucasian, 
from  Turk.  I;aif.  delight).  A  fermented  beverage 
made  from  milk,  and  similar  to  koumiss  (q.v.). 
It  is  made  in  the  Caucasus,  and  has  been  intro- 
duced into  lMiro|H'  and  America,  where  it  is  pre- 
scribed for  invalids.  In  the  United  States  cow's 
milk  alone  is  commonly  used,  although  a  mixture 
of  milkand  buttermilk  is  sometimes  employed.  The 
true  kephir  fermentation  is  induced  by  krphir 
fjrains,  which  are  hard,  yellowish  aggregations 
about  the  size  of  a  pea.  and  contain  several  yeasts 
and  .a  number  of  did'erent  forms  of  bacteria.  At 
the  proper  temperature  the  fermentation  is  com- 
pleted in  two  or  three  days.  Frerpient  sliaking 
prevents  the  rising  of  the  cream  and  later  the  for- 
mation of  lumps  of  curd.  A  part  of  the  milk- 
sugar  is  broken  up  into  alcohol,  carbonic-acid 
gas.  and  lactic  acid :  but  the  casein  is  apparently 
not  changed  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  koumiss.  Good 
kephir  should  be  efl'crveseent.  It  contains  about 
CTii  per  cent,  of  alcohol  and  1  per  cent,  of  lactic 
acid,  together  with  the  constituents  of  normal 
milk  in  slightly  diminished  proportions. 

KEPI,  ka'pe'  (Fr.).  The  onlinnry  forage  cap 
of  the  French  infantry  soldier.  It  is  made  of 
red  cloth,  with  a  patent  leather  visor, 

KEP'LER,  .loHANN  (1.571-lfi.'?0).  One  of  the 
world's  greatest  astronomers.  He  was  born  on 
December  27,  1.571.  at  Weil  der  Stadt.  in  Wiirt- 
temberg,  Germany.     He  was  sickly  in  his  early 


childhood,  and  his  constitution  remained  weak 
throughout  life.  In  1584  he  was  sent  to  Add- 
berg,  and  in  ir>80  to  the  cloister  scbool  in  Maul- 
bronn.  On  passing  a  brilliant  maturity  examina- 
tion, he  was  admitted  in  158!l  to  the  University 
of  Tiibingen.  Here  he  studied  chielly  theology 
and  the  classics.  At  tlie  same  time  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  teachings  of  Copernicus, 
which  greatly  inlluenced  his  later  career.  In 
ir)!t4  he  accepted  the  chair  of  astronomy  and 
mathematics  at  Gratz,  which  he  held  imtil 
lliOO,  when  lie  was  coni|)(dlcd  to  leave  on  ac- 
count of  religious  dillicultics.  Since  \Ci'.)[)  Tyclio 
lirahe  had  been  mathematician  and  astron- 
omer to  Kmpcror  Rud(dpb  11,.  and  in  1000  Kep- 
ler became  his  assistant  in  the  observatory  near 
Prague.  On  October  1,3,  1001,  Tycho  Hrahc  died, 
and  Ke])ler  succeeded  him  in  both  of  his  impor- 
tant ])Osts.  His  compensation  was  to  be  500 
florins  a  year,  but,  owing  to  the  desperate  con- 
dition of  the  Imperial  linances,  it  was  never  paid 
in  full.  While  retaining  this  position.  Ke])ler,  in 
1G12,  accepted  the  olhce  of  mathematician  to  the 
States  of  Upper  Austria,  In  1020  he  moved  to  Ulm, 
where  he  undertook  the  publication  of  the  Ru- 
dol]ihinian  Tables.  In  ,Iu,ly.  Ui2S.he  left  the  service, 
of  tile  Kni])eror  Ferdinand  II,  and  entered  that  of 
Wallenstein,  wlio  jiromised  to  pay  the  amount  of 
his  former  salary  that  still  remained  unpaiil,  Wal- 
lenstein, however,  did  not  keep  his  ]iroMiise,  With 
the  intention  of  presenting  his  case  to  the  Impe- 
rial Diet,  Kepler  undertook  a  journey  to  Ratis- 
bon.  Hut  on  his  wa.v  he  was  attacked  by  fever, 
and  shortlv  after  reaching  Ratisbon  died,  on 
November  15.  1030.  While  in  Gratz.  in  1597,  he 
married  Barbara  von  Miibleek,  who  died  in  1011. 
Two  years  later  he  married  Susanna  Reutlinger, 
who  survived  him. 

Kepler  early  conceived  that  there  must  be  some 
intelligible  reason  for  the  actual  disposition  of 
the  solar  system:  and  it  was  mainly  the  develop- 
ment of  this  idea  that  gained  him  a  wide  reputa- 
tion and  the  friendship  of  Tycho  Brahe  and  Gali- 
leo. In  the  ca))acity  of  Imperial  mathematician, 
he  completed  the  Rudolphinian  Tables,  which  had 
been  left  unfinished  by  the  death  of  his  former 
patron,  Tycho  Brahe.  But  he  was  also  compelled 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  an  astrologer,  although 
he  limited  his  astrological  work  to  the  vague 
estimation  of  tendencies  and  probabilities.  His 
chief  title  to  fame  is  his  discovery  of  the  three 
laws  of  planetary  motion,  viz,  the  laws  of 
elliptical  orbils.  of  equal  areas,  and  of  the  rela- 
tions between  jicriods  and  distances.  (See  A.STliON- 
oiiY:  Gk.witation,)  Tlie  first  two  of  these  laws 
appeared  in  his  greatest  work,  Aslronomia  'Norn, 
etc.  (lOOD).  Other  important  features  of  this 
work  were  discoveries  in  regard  to  gravitation, 
and  the  explanation  of  the  tides  by  lunar  attrac- 
tion. In  Ifilli.  in  Linz,  Ke])ler  calculated  the 
first  ephemcrides  based  on  bis  laws.  In  1010,  in 
his  treatise  llannonice  Mtindi.  he  published  his 
third  law.  In  September,  1027.  he  finislied  the 
Rudolphinian  Tables,  the  appendix  of  which  con- 
tained a  catalogue  of  1005  stars.  In  1029  he 
called  the  attention  of  astronomers  to  the  ap- 
proaching transits.  That  of  Mercury,  which  oc- 
curred on  November  7,  1031.  was  the  first  transit 
of  a  planet  across  the  sun  ever  observed. 

Kepler  was  also  the  founder  of  a  theory  of 
vortices,  and  did  pioneer  work  in  several  impor- 
tant scientific  subjects.  Having  in  1004  given  an 
apjiroximation  to  the  law  of  refraction,  at  the 
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invention  of  the  telescope  he  gave  the  theory  of 
lefnu't  ion  liy  lenoes,  and  the  ])rinc'iple  of  the  in- 
verting telescope.  Hi.s  theory  of  infinitesimals 
prepared  tile  way  for  C'avalieri's  theory  of  in- 
(livisiiiles  and  the  invention  of  the  calculus  by 
Keuton  and  Leibnitz.  He  was  also  very  active 
in  introducing  logarithms  into  Germany.  His 
prinri|ial  writings,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, include:  Prodrumua  Disscrtationiim  Cos- 
mographicnrum  Seu  Mysterium  Cos<mographi- 
ciiiii  (15!)())  ;  De  Stella  Nova  in  Pede  Scrpentarii 
(160G)  ;  Astronomiai  I'ars  Optica  (1604)  ;  A'oua 
Sterionieiria  Doliorum  (1G13);  Dc  C'ometis 
(l()l!l);  Ephemcrides  Nor^w  Motuum  Ccclestium 
(KiKi);  Epiliiiiies  Astronomiw  Gopernicance 
(l(il8-21);  Chilias  Lngarithmorum  (1624).  His 
e.\taiit  manuscripts  were  purchased  by  Empress 
Catharine  II.  of  Russia,  donated  by  "her  to  the 
Academy  of  Saint  Petersburg,  and  deposited  in 
the  observatory  of  Pulkowa,  where  they  remained 
inaccessible  for  a  long  time.  A  complete  edition 
of  Kepler's  works,  in  eight  volumes,  was  prepared 
by  Frisch  under  the  title  Jahaimis  Kepleri  Opera 
Omnia  (1858-71). 

Consult :  Breitschwcrt,  Johann  Keplers  Lehcn 
vnd  \Virk':n  (Stuttgart,  1831);  Brewster,  Lives 
of  (loUlco,  Ti/cho  Liriihc,  and  Kepler  (London, 
1874)  ;  Ueitliiigcr.  Johann  Kepler  (Stuttgart, 
1S68);  Apelt,  ■Johann  Keplers  astronomiache 
Weltansicht  (Leipzig,  1849)  ;  Miiller,  Die  Kep- 
lerschen  Gesetze  (Brunswick,  1871);  Reusehle, 
Kepler  und  die  Astronomie  (Frankfort,  1871); 
Giibcl,  Ueber Keplers  ast ronomische  Anschauungen 
(Halle,  1872)  ;  Hasner,  Tycho  Brahe  und  Kepler 
in  I'riiif  (Prague,  1872);  Giinther,  "Kepler  und 
der  tellurisch-kosmische  Magnetismus,"  in  Penck's 
Qeographisehe  Abhandlungoi  (Vienna,  1888)  ; 
Forster,  Johnnn  Krpler  und  die  Harmonic  der 
Spharen  (Berlin,  18112);  Wolt,  Gesohichte  der 
Asfrononiic    (Munich,  1877). 

KEP'PEL,  AuGUSTO.s,  Viscount  (1725-86). 
An  Kiiglish  admiral,  the  son  of  William,  second 
Earl  of  Albemarle,  and  grandson  of  Arnold  Joost 
van  Jveppel,  first  Earl  of  .Mbemarle,  a  Dutch 
general  in  the  suite  of  William  of  Orange  when 
he  came  to  England  in  UiSS.  He  was  educated 
at  West  minster  School,  and  in  1735  joined  the 
navy.  After  serving  on  the  Guinea  coast  and  in 
the  Mediterranean,  in  1740-44,  he  acconip.-mied 
Anson  nn  the  latter's  voyage  around  the  world. 
In  1744  lie  was  promoted  to  post-captain,  and 
for  several  years  made  successful  expeditions, 
notably  in  1748.  when  he  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  Dey  of  .Mgiers,  and  in  1762,  when  Havana 
was  taken  after  a  siege  of  two  months.  In  1762 
he  became  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  in  1778 
admiral.  The  same  year  he  came  into  special 
prominence  in  cunnection  with  the  indecisive  en- 
gagement oil'  I'shanI,  when,  owing  to  tlie  failure 
of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser.  who  commanded  the  rear,  to 
obey  Kepjicl's  signals,  the  French  licet  under 
D'Orvilliers  escapcil  into  Brest.  The  facts  becom- 
ing known.  Pallis<'r,  who  was  in  favor  with  Kep- 
pcl's  political  opponents,  demanded  a  court-mar- 
tial acensing  Keppel  of  incompetency  and  coward- 
ice. The  trial  resulted  in  a  complete  vindication, 
and  approval  of  Keppcl's  course  of  action,  and  he 
hecaine  the  liero  at  numerous  popular  demonstra- 
tions. His  services,  however,  were  suspended 
by  his  opponents,  but  as  an  active  memlier  of 
Parliament  he  was  a  capable  critic  of  their 
naval  administration,  and  in  1782,  under  a 
change    of    Ministry,    was    appointed    first    Lord 


of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  same  year  was  created 
Viscount  Keppel  and  Baroii  Klden.  Consult 
Keppel  (his  grandnephew) ,  Life  of  Admiral  Kep- 
pel   (London,  2  vols.,  1842). 

KEPPEL,  Sir  Henby(  1809-1904) .  An  English 
admiral  and  author,  the  fourth  son  of  the  fourth 
Earl  of  Albemarle.  He  joined  the  navy  in  early 
youth,  and  became  lieutenant  in  1829  and  com- 
mander in  1833.  After  serving  in  India,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  at  the  Cape  of  fJood  Hope, 
from  1841  to  1845  and  from  1847  to  1851  he  was 
in  ciimiiiand  of  the  China  and  Pacific  stations, 
doing  valuable  service  in  su])pressing  piracy. 
He  commanded  the  naval  brigade  at  Sebastopol 
during  the  Crimean  War  (1854-55),  and  from 
1857  to  1858  was  again  on  the  China  coast,  when 
he  destroyed  the  Chinese  war  Heet  in  Fatshan 
Creek.  For  this  sen'ice  he  was  created  K.C.B. 
In  1860  he  was  naval  commander-in-chief  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  afterwards  on  the  Brazilian 
station,  and  from  1867  to  lS(i!)  vice-admiral  and 
comniander-in-chief  of  the  China-.Japan  scpiailron. 
In  1869  lie  became  tull  admiral,  and  returned  to 
England.  He  was  made  G.C.B.  in  1871,  and 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet  in  1877.  He  was  the  author 
of:  Expedition  of  H.M.S.  Dodo  to  Borneo  (2 
vols.,  3d  ed.  1847)  ;  A  Visit  to  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago in  H.M.S.  Meander,  with  Journal  of  Sir 
James  Brooke  (2  vols..  1853);  Reminiscences 
(I89S)  ;  and  A  Sailor's  Life  Under  Four  Sover- 
eigns   (3  vols.,   1S99). 

KEPPOiER,  .Joseph  (183S-94).  An  Austrian 
cartoonist.  He  was  born  in  Vienna,  February  1, 
1838.  He  studied  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  .\rts 
in  Vienna,  and  contributed  cartoons  to  leading 
periodicals  of  that  city.  He  went  on  the  stage 
as  comedian  and  opera  singer,  and  in  1868  went 
to  Saint  Louis,  where  he  also  studied  medicine. 
In  Saint  Louis  he  established  the  Orman  Pnek, 
the  failure  of  which  caused  him  to  move  to  New 
York,  where  he  was  cnijilovcd  as  caricaturist  for 
Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Xetrspaper  from  1872 
to  1877.  In  1875  he  started  another  German 
Puck,  in  [lartnership  with  Adoljili  Schwarlzman. 
The  colored  political  cartoons  of  this  paper  be- 
came famous,  and  in  1877  the  English  edition 
appeared.  Keppler  died  in  New  York  City,  Febru- 
ary 19,  1894.  He  was  the  first  artist  to  intro- 
duce colored  cartoons.  !Much  of  his  success  was 
due  to  a  clever  adaptation  of  classical  and  his- 
torical subjects  to  modern  life. 

KER,   John,   third   Duke   of   Roxburgh.      See 

RoxmnoH. 

KER,  .loiix  (1810-86).  A  Scottish  Presby- 
terian divine.  He  was  horn  at  Tweedsmuir.  in 
Peeblesshire,  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity and  in  Germany.  He  w;is  ordained  to 
the  ministry  in  1SI5,  and  acc'cplcd  the  pastorate 
of  the  East  Campliell  Street  Church  in  (Hasgow 
in  1851.  In  1876  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
practical  training  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
Theological  Hall,  and  occupied  the  position  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  publications 
include  a  volume  of  Sermons,  which  went  throuuh 
several  editions  (1868-88):  The  Psalms  in  His- 
tory and  Biography  (1886);  Scollish  Xiilional- 
ily  and  Other  Papers  (1SS7)  :  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Preaching  (1888)  ;  and  Letters,  1SG6- 
S.J  (1890).  A  A'olume  of  Memorial  Discourses 
indi<ated  his  popularity. 

KER'ATIN  (from  Gk.  K^pat.  leras,  liornK 
A   nitrogenous   organic  substance   having  nearly 
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tlie  same  composition  as,  and  in  many  respects 
allied  to,  the  pioleids.  Unlike  the  true  proteids. 
however,  keratin  is  not  acted  on  hy  either  pepsin 
or  trypsin.  Keratin  is  the  principal  chemical 
constituent  of  the  suhstance  of  hair,  epidermis, 
nails,  feathers,  and  horn.  It  may  be  readily 
prepare<l  from  the  sliellniembrane  of  ej-gs,  whicli 
is  for  this  purpose  exlractetl  with  water,  jleohol, 
ether,  and  dilute  acids,  then  dij;ested  with  pep- 
sin and  trypsin,  and  again  washed  in  the  .solvents. 
Keratin  is  soluble  in  hot  concentrated  alkalies. 

KER  ATI'TIS.     See  Cobnea. 

KERATRY,  kjl'ri'tri-'.  ArursTE  Hii..\Riox 
DE  ( 17ti9-l «.")!>) .  A  !■  reni-h  author  and  politician. 
He  was  l)orn  at  Kennes,  and,  though  rcpul)lican 
in  principles,  was  impri>oned  twice  during  the 
Terror  on  account  of  his  aristocratic  descent. 
He  then  lived  in  retirement,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  i)hilosophical  an<l  religious  studies  until 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  By  his  liberal 
attitude  as  a  member  of  the  C'hanil)cr  of  Depu- 
ties he  did  much  to  ])roniote  the  Kevolutifm  of 
lS:iO,  resulting  in  the  downfMll  of  Charles  X. 
and  the  accession  of  Louis  l'hilipi)e.  He  was 
made  a  peer  of  France  in  IS.'il  by  Louis  Philippe. 
In  1848  he  was  again  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  After  the  coup  d'etat  of  Napoleon, 
to  whom  he  was  strongly  o])])osed,  he  withdrew 
from  public  life.  Among  his  works  may  be  men- 
tioned: InilKctions  morales  cl  physiologiques 
(1817);  l)u  hcaii  diinx  les  arts  d'iinilatiun 
(1822);  and  some  novels,  widely  read  in  their 
time,  including  Le  dernier  des  licaumanoirs 
(1824);  Fridvric  Sli/ndall  (1827);  .Saphira 
(1835).  He  also  contributed  numerous  articles 
to  the  Cmirricr  Francois,  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  founders. 

KERATRY,  Kmii.e  de.  Coimt  (1832-1904). 
A  Freneli  politician,  born  in  Paris.  Abandoning 
the  legitimist  traditions  of  his  family,  young 
Keralry  entered  the  army  (1854).  and  fought 
in  Africa,  the  Crimea,  and  Mexico.  Returning 
to  Paris  in  18(i5,  he  became  a  contributor  to 
the  Revue  Con  I  em  porn  ine,  and  subsequently  edi- 
tor of  the  Ilei'iie  Moderne.  in  which  appeared  his 
articles  on  the  French  occupation  and  <'ampaigns 
in  Mexico,  which  threw  light  on  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  Imperial  (lovenimcnt  in  Mexico  and 
produced  a  lively  sensation  in  France.  In  1869  ' 
he  was  elected  a  Dei)uty  to  the  Corps  Legislatif, 
and  became  an  active  member  of  the  opposition. 
During  the  session  of  1870  Keratry  was  active 
in  pressing  measures  for  the  reorganization  of 
France  in  so  far  as  regarded  the  national  militia 
and  the  suffrage.  On  the  fall  of  the  Empire 
(September  4,  1870)  he  was  made  Prefect  for 
Paris;  but  he  soon  resigned  this  position  to  go 
on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Spain.  On  his  return 
Oambetta  made  him  commander-in-chief  of  the 
forces  organized  in  the  five  dejiartments  of  Brit- 
tany, but  he  ipiarreled  with  Gambetta  and  re- 
signed November  27,  1870.  In  !\Iarch.  1871. 
Thiers  appointed  him  Prefect  of  the  Department 
of  Haute-Caronne.  and  in  November  he  was 
made  Prefect  of  the  Department  of  Bouchesdu- 
Rhrme;  but  he  exhibited  such  lack  of  tact  and 
hostility  to  the  Kepublican  Party  that  his  resig- 
nation was  willingly  accepted  in  Augiist,  1872. 
He  then  became  one  of  the  editors  of  I^e  ffoir. 
He  wrote  several  comedies,  dramas,  and  pam- 
phlets, the  chief  among  the  latter  being:  La 
Contre-Guerrilla  franraise  au  Mexique  (18G7); 
L'ilevation  et  la  chute  de  I'cmpereur  Maximilien 


(1867);  La  crijncc  Jeckcr  (1868);  Le  quatre 
tivptembre  (1872);  ilurad  V.,  prince,  suttnn, 
pnsonnicr  d'etat  (1878);  .4.  trovers  le  posse, 
souvenirs  militaires  (1887). 

KERAULI,  ker'ou-le',  or  KARAULI.  A 
native  Kajput  State,  India,  northwot  of  tiwalior, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Chumbul  Kiver. 
Area,  1229  square  miles.  Population,  in  1891, 
150.000:  in  1901,  15U.800.  The  surface  generally 
is  hilly  and  well  timbered:  iron  is  found,  build- 
ing-stone is  quarried,  and  there  are  some  unim- 
portant domestic  industries.  Agriculture  con- 
sists in  tlie  cultivation  of  cereals  for  home  con- 
sumi)tion.  The  ruler  is  a  rajah,  advised  by  a 
British  Itesident.     Capital,  Kerauli. 

KERBELA,  kt^r-b-i'la,  or  MESHHED  HO- 
SEIN,  mesh'bed  ho-sfin'.  A  city  of  .\>iatic  Tur- 
key, in  the  Vilayet  of  Bagdad,  about  55  miles 
southwest  of  the  city  of  Bagdad,  not  far  from  the 
Euphrates,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the 
ancient  llamadiyyah  Grand  Canal,  which  drains 
a  marshy  region.  Ho.sein,  son  of  the  Caliph  Ali, 
while  attempting  to  defend  his  claim  to  the 
caliphate,  was  defeated  and  killed  there  by  the 
Ommiads;  he  was  buried  in  the  cily,  which  then 
became  for  the  Shiahs  second  in  holiness  only  to 
Mecca.  Most  of  this  sect  being  Persians,  Ker- 
bela  is  almost  entirely  Persian  in  character.  The 
fanaticism  of  the  inhabitants  shows  itself  cs|ie- 
cially  in  the  violence  with  which  a  sort  of  pas- 
sion play  is  acted  on  the  anniversary  of  Hoscin's 
death.  (See  Has.\x  axd  Hosein.)  The  city 
has  been  the  scene  of  many  revolts,  after  the 
last  of  which,  in  1843,  suppressed  with  much 
bloodshed,  the  riglit  of  sanctuary  which  had 
been  extended  to  criminals  at  Kerbela  was  an- 
nulled. There  are  five  moscjues.  The  principal 
one,  that  containing  the  tomb  of  Hosein,  is  ven- 
erated both  by  Shiahs  and  Sunnis;  its  domes  and 
minarets  are  plated  with  gold.  The  second 
mosque  is  that  of  the  Imam  Abbas.  Non-Mo- 
hammedans are  not  allowed  to  enter  either  of 
them.  The  number  of  pilgrims  visiting  the 
city  annually  is  enormous — according  to  some 
estimates  200.000.  They  often  bring  the  corpses 
of  relatives  for  burial  in  sacred  ground.  It  is 
clainuil  that  the  plague  which  has  often  de- 
vastated the  land  was  in  many  cases  due  to  this 
fact.  Kerbela  is  also  a  starting-point  for  the 
Mecean  pilgrimage  (see  Haj.i  ) .  and  the  market- 
place for  the  whole  of  Northeast  Arabia.  Trade 
is  brisk,  and  the  Turkish  Government  derives  a 
large  revenue  from  the  place.  The  treasuries 
of  the  mosques  have  during  the  centuries  l)een 
enriched  liy  countless  precious  gifts:  the  treas- 
urers, who  receive  no  salary',  are  also  made 
wealthy  by  donations  from  pilgrims.  The  chief 
industries  are  the  manufacture  of  bricks  of  holy 
earth,  such  as  are  used  by  the  Shiahs  in  daily 
prayers,  and  the  making  of  shrouds,  on  which 
are  stamped  verses  from  the  Koran.  Dates  and 
cereals  are  the  chief  food  exports.  A  ruined 
wall,  24  feet  high,  surrounds  the  old  city,  the 
streets  of  which,  with  one  exception,  are  narrow 
and  dirty.  But  new  quarters  have  recently  de- 
veloped around  the  old.  with  broad,  regular,  and 
lamp-lighted  streets,  and  sidewalks.  The  popii- 
lation  is  about  65.000.  of  which  54.000  are  Shiahs. 

KER'ESAN  STOCK.  A  Pueblo  group  of 
New  Mexico,  constituting  the  ancient  tribe  of 
the  Queres  or  Keres.  and  now  represented  by  the 
Pueblos  of  Acoma.  CochitI,  Lagima,  San  Felipe, 
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Santa  Ana,  Santo  Domingo,  aitd  Sia,  all  in  the 
general  neij,'lil>orliood  of  AlljiKiuorque.  with  an 
aggregate  [jopulation  of  about  .3400.  See  PiEnLO, 
and  Colored  Plate  of  1ndi.\.ns,  Amehica.n. 

KERGUELEN  (ker'gel™  or  k.lr'gc-lax') 
LAND,  nr  Dksolatiox  lsr_\xn.  .\n  uninliahited 
i.sland  in  the  south  of  the  Indian  Oeean.  in  lati- 
tude 48°  .39'  to  49°  44'  S.  and  longitude  08°  42' 
to  70°  35'  E.  It  is  over  100  miles  long  and  about 
nO  miles  wide  at  the  widest  part,  with  a  total 
area  of  over  1300  square  miles  (Jlap:  World, 
O  28).  It  is  surrounded  witli  numerous  inlets 
and  reefs,  and  has  an  elevated  surface,  the  gla- 
eiev-eovered  peaks  of  Mount  Ross  and  Jlount 
Richards  reaching  6000  and  nearly  4000  feet  re- 
sjiectively.  The  coasts  are  indented  bj'  a  number 
of  inlets,  the  largest  being  Christmas  Harbor 
and  Royal  Sound.  The  island  is  of  volcanic  ori- 
gin, and  composed  chiefly  of  ba.saltic  rocks  with 
an  admi.xture  of  carboniferous  strata.  Streams 
and  lakes  abound,  but  trees  are  absent.  The 
flora  is  arctic,  the  most  interesting  species  being 
the  indigenous  PrinriJea  anf {scorbutica  or  Ker- 
guelen  cabbage,  a  cruciferous  edible  plant  of 
large  dimensions.  The  fauna  is  made  up  largely 
of  aquatic  animals  and  sea-fowl.  The  climate  is 
very  raw.  The  warmest  period  is  in  .January, 
when  only  the  highest  peaks  are  covered  with 
snow.  The  group  was  discovered  by  Kerguelen- 
Tremarec  in  1772,  and  visited  by  Cook  in  1776. 
In  1874  the  island  was  used  by  the  German,  Eng- 
lish, and  American  expeditions  as  a  station  for 
observing  the  transit  of  Venus.  Since  1803  the 
group  has  been  in  the  possession  of  France. 

KERGUELEN  -  TREMAREC,  kar'ge-lUx' 
tra'ma'rek'.  Yvks  .Ioski-h  ue  (c.1745-97).  A 
French  navigator  and  explorer,  born  at  Quimper. 
Brittany.  He  sailed  in  1771  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery to  the  southern  seas  as  naval  lieutenant. 
At  Mauritius  he  embarked  in  two  smaller  craft. 
He  discovered  and  claimed  for  France  (1772)  a 
certain  island  in  the  archipelago  named  for  him 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  half  way  between  Africa  and 
Australia,  and  called  the  'Island  of  Desolation' by 
Captain  Cook,  who  visited  it  four  years  after- 
wards. Kerguelen's  discovery  was  discredited  in 
his  own  country,  as  it  was  certainly  not  the  long- 
sought  southern  continent,  though  a  second  voy- 
age (1773-74)  failed  to  convince  the  explorer, 
now  captain  of  two  vessels,  that  ho  was  mis- 
taken. On  his  return  he  was  tried  by  court-mar- 
tial for  professional  errors,  condemned  and  im- 
prisoned; b>it  Louis  XVI.  released  him  and 
commanded  him  to  write  an  account  of  his  ex- 
plorations. This  he  did  in  Relation  de  deux 
voi/npcft  dans  les  mem  aiisfrnten  ct  les  hides 
(1782)  :  and  he  published  besides:  Relation  d'un 
roi/af/e  dans  la  mer  du  Xord  (1771)  and  Rela- 
tion des  comhats  et  de.i  errnements  de  la  ijuerre 
maritime  de  mS  entrc  la  France  et  VA-nglcterre 
(1700). 

KEBKI,  ker-ke'.  A  strongly  fortified  town  of 
Bokhara.  Central  Asia,  situated  about  113  miles 
southeast  of  the  city  of  Bokhara,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  .\mu  Darya  (Map:  Asia,  Central,  K  2). 
The  town  has  several  mosques,  a  small  bazaar, 
and  a  caravanserai.  It  is  defended  by  a  good 
wall  and  deep  ditch,  and  has  some  strategical 
importance,  owing  to  its  position  on  the  Russian 
frontier.  Its  fortificntions  were  strengthened  by 
the  Russians  in  1885,  and  the  town  contains 
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a  Russian  garrison.  The  inhabitants,  number- 
ing :ibout  5000,  are  mostly  Uzbeks  and  Turko- 
man-. 

KERKUK,  ker-krHik'.  A  town  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, in  the  Vilayet  of  Mosul,  situated  on  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Tigris,  about  140  miles  north  of 
Bagdad  (Jlap:  Turkey  in  Asia,  L  5).  It  has  an 
old  citadel,  a  number  of  mosques,  three  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  and  several  monasteries.  One 
of  the  mosques  contains  the  alleged  tomb  of 
Daniel.  There  are  some  cotton  factories,  tan- 
neries, and  potteries,  'ilie  population  is  esti- 
mated at  30.000,  mostly  Kurds,  about  one-third 
being  Christian  Chalda'ans. 

KEBL,  kerl,  Georg  Heixbich  Bru.xo  (1.824- 
— ) .  A  German  metallurgist.  He  was  boi-n  at 
Saint  Andreasbcrg,  in  the  Harz;  received  his 
scientific  training  at  the  mining  academy  of 
Klausthal  and  at  GiJttingen,  and  was  appointed 
a  lecturer  at  the  former  in  1840.  In  1802  he 
obtained  a  professorship.  From  1807  he  was  a 
lecturer  in  the  Royal  ilining  Academy  of  Berlin, 
from  1808  to  1892  was  a  member  of  the  expert 
industrial  commission,  and  from  1877  to  1885  was 
connected  with  the  patent  office.  In  1850  he  be- 
came an  assistant  editor  on  the  staff  of  the  Berg- 
und  hiittenniiinnische  Zcitung.  of  Leipzig.  The 
list  of  his  publications  is  extensive,  and  includes 
a  Handbueh  der  melallurqisehen  Biittenkunde 
(2d  ed.,  4  vols.,  1801-05)';  Grundriss  der  all- 
gemeinen  Hiitteukunde  (2d  ed.  1879)  ;  and 
Grundriss  der  Mctallhuftenktinde   (2d  ed.  1880). 

KERLEREC,  k.lr'la'rek',  Lons  BiLLor.\BT, 
Chevalier  de  (1704-70).  A  French  sailor  and 
Colonial  Governor  of  Louisiana.  He  was  born  at 
Quimper,  France,  and  early  entered  the  French 
Xavy.  During  the  War  of  the  Austrian  .Succes- 
sion he  distinguished  himself  against  the  English. 
In  1747.  while  on  the  Xcplune.  after  his  siqjerior 
officers  had  been  disabled,  he  fought  three  English 
ships,  giving  up  only  when  the  ship  was  full  of 
water,  the  crew  much  reduced,  and  he  himself 
wounded.  He  was  promoted  captain  in  1751. 
and  the  next  year  was  appointed  Governor  of 
Louisiana.  He  was  involved  in  frequent  quar- 
rels with  indei)endently  appointed  subonlinates, 
and  was  nuicli  annoyed  by  English  privateers 
and  the  intriguing  of  English  agents  with  the 
Indians.  Louis  X\'..  finding  the  colony  unprofit- 
able, paid  no  attention  to  his  appeals  for  aid, 
and  secretly  ceded  it  to  Spain.  On  his  return  to 
France  in  1703,  nevertheless,  he  left  the  colony 
in  much  better  condition  than  that  in  which  he 
found  it.  However,  he  was  accused  by  some  of 
his  subordinates  of  peculation  and  illegal  use  of 
power.  In  1709  he  was  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  banishment.  He  appealed,  but  died  before  fur- 
ther action  could  be  taken. 

KEBMADEC  ( ker-m:-|<l'ek )  ISLANDS.  A 
gi'nup  of  small  volcanic  islands  in  Oioanica. 
situated  between  29°  10'  and  31°  28'  S.  lati- 
tude, and  about  178°  32'  W.  longitude.  000  miles 
northeast  of  Xcw  Zealand,  with  which  they 
are  administratively  connected  (Map:  .Vustral- 
asia,  L  0).  They  aggregate  in  area  about  12V. 
square  miles,  and  had  in  1901  only  eight  inhabit- 
ants. 

KERMAN,   ki'r'miln.     A  province  of  Persia. 

See  KIR^rA^". 

KERMANSHAH.  ker'mftn-sha'.  A  town  of 
Persia.     See  KiRMAXsn.\ii. 
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KEBMES,  kOr'niez  (Ar.,  Pers.  qirmiz,  qirmizi, 
ciiiiisoii,  from  Skt.  krmija,  produced  by  a  wcrin, 
from  tf HI  i,  worm  +  jfta,  to  be  born ) ,  or  Scarlet 
Grain.  The  dried  bodies  of  female  kermes  in- 
sects (Lecaiiiiim  ilicis,  L. ),  formerly  much  used 
as  a  dyestuir.  Kermes  has  been  largely  sup- 
planted by  cochineal  (q.v.),  but  is  still  used  in 
some  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  more  ex- 
tensively in  India  and  Persia.  The  keniies  insect 
is  abundant  in  these  regions,  attjiching  itself  to 
the  leaves  of  the  kermes  oak  (Qucrcus  coccifcra) , 
a  low,  bushy  slirub  with  evergreen,  spinous  leaves. 
In  some  parts  of  Spain  the  kermes  oak  grows  in 
great  profusion,  as  on  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra 
Morena.  The  kermes  insect  attacks  the  young 
shoots  of  the  shrub,  the  female  affixing  itself  and 
remaining  immovable  till,  after  attaining  its  full 
size,  about  that  of  a  pea,  it  deposits  its  eggs  and 
dies.  Kermes  is  gathered  toward  the  end  of  May, 
before  the  eggs  are  hatched.  It  is  thrown  into 
vinegar,  and  afterwards  dried  in  the  sun  or  in 
an  oven.  It  has  been  employed  from  time  im- 
memorial to  dye  cloth  a  brownish  dark  red. 

KERMES  MINEBAL  (so  called  from  the 
orange-red  color),  or  Sulpiiureted  Antimony. 
An  amorphous,  impure,  reddish-white  antimoni- 
ous  sulphide  (Sb^Sj)  used  in  medicine.  It  is 
made  by  boiling  4  parts  of  potassium  hydrate  and 
12  parts  of  water  with  1  part  of  native  antimony 
trisulphide  out  of  contact  with  air  for  some  time, 
then  adding  .50  part-s  of  boiling  water,  filtering 
quickly,  and  decomposing  tlie  solution  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  The  kermes  mineral  thus  ob- 
tained contains  small  quantities  of  antimonious 
oxide,  and  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 
On  exposure  to  light.  it,s  color  becomes  somewhat 
lighter.  It  forms  one  of  the  ingredients  of  com- 
pound pills  of  antimony,  its  action  being  similar 
to  that  of  tartar  emetic  (q.v.).  It  was  <mce  a 
famous  remedy,  especially  in  France  and  Italy, 
and  was  known  as  Carthusian  ])0wder,  or  Poudre 
des  Chart  res. 

KERMESSE,  k&r'nies.     See  Kirmess. 
KEBN.    A  name  applied  formerly  to  Irish  aJid 
Gaelic  infantrj*  soldiers. 

KEBN,  kern,  Hendrik  (1833—).  A  Dutch 
Orientalist.  He  was  born  on  the  island  of  .lava, 
was  brought  up  in  Holland,  and  was  educated  in 
I^eyden  and  Berlin.  He  taught  Greek  in  the 
Athemeum  at  Maastricht  (I858-fi2),  and  in  1805 
became  professor  at  Leyden.  His  writings  were 
chiefly  on  Sanskrit  literature  and  lexicography, 
and  include:  Hatidlculhirf  hij  hrt  ondcnrijfs  d<r 
XcderlandsrJie  tanl  (hist  ed.  1S84)  :  Cnkunluhi. 
Indisih  tooiicclspcl  ran  KAIidiixa  (1862):  Die 
Glossrti  in  der  Lex  Halica  tnid  die  Sprache  dcr 
salischen  Franken  (18fifl)  ;  Kaicistudien  (1871)  ; 
Arynhhalii/n :  A  MaiuiaJ  of  Astronom;/  (1874); 
Over  de  jnartelling  der  zuidelijl-e  Biiddhixfen 
(1873)  ;  Gesehiedcnis  lanhet  liuddhiume  in  Indie 
(1881-83)  :  an  edition  of  the  text  of  the  lirihiit- 
Sanhitn.  in  the  liildinthreri  Indiea  (186.5)  and 
an  English  translation  of  the  same  (1869)  :  De 
Fidji-tnnl  verffeleKen  mit  hare  vernxinten  in 
Jndonesie  en  Poh/nenie  (1SS6):  The  Jataka 
Mala,  in  "Harvard  Oriental  Series"   (1892). 

KEBN,  Hermann  (1823-91).  A  German  edu- 
cator of  the  Herbartian  school.  He  was  born  at 
Jiiterbog.  and  was  educated  at  Leipzig,  where  he 
studied  mathematics  and  philosophy,  and  through 
the  teaching  of  Drohisch  and  Hartenstein  became 
a  follower  of  Herbart.    He  taught  successively  at 


Halle,  Coburg,  Miilheim,  and  Berlin.  He  retired 
from  school  work  only  a  short  time  before  his 
death.  From  1853  to  1856  he  was  editor  of  the 
I'iidagogische  BUiitcr.  Besides  his  contributions 
to  the  Zeilschrift  fiir  das  (lymnasialiceDcn,  and 
articles  in  Palmer  and  Wildcrmuth,  EneyklojMi- 
dic  des  Erziehiuijis-  uiid  Unterrichtsiccsens  (1870- 
87),  his  works  include:  De  Leibnitii  ticientia 
Oenerali  (1847)  ;  Ein  Ueitrag  xur  Rechtferiigung 
dcr  Uerhartschen  Metaphysik  (1849)  ;  Die  philc- 
sophischc  Propddeutik  in  Verbindimg  mit  dem 
mathcmatisehen  und  physikalischen  Gymnasial- 
unterrieht  ( 1801 ) ,  and  the  very  important  (Jrund- 
riss  dcr  Piidagogik    (5th  ed.   1893). 

KEBN,  .Johann  KoNRAD  (1808-88).  A  Swiss 
statesman.  He  was  born  at  Berlingen,  in  the 
Canton  of  Thurgau,  studied  theology  at  Basel, 
and  turning  to  law,  attended  the  universities  of 
Berlin,  Heidelberg,  and  Paris.  On  his  return  to 
his  native  canton  he  became  a  member  of  the 
cantonal  Legislature  (1832).  and  later  president 
of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  (1835),  and 
of  the  Supreme  Court  ( 1837 ) ,  displaying  in  these 
offices  fine  oratorical  talent  and  great  legal  and 
administrative  sagacity.  In  1838,  when  the 
French  Government  demanded  the  expulsion  from 
the  country  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  Kern 
stirred  up  the  Swiss  to  defiance.  In  1847  he  was 
instrumental  in  overthrowing  the  Sonderbund 
(q.v.),  and  in  1848  took  an  active  part  in  the 
drawing  up  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  As 
president  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  he 
afterwards  established  the  Polytechnic  School  of 
Zurich,  one  of  the  most  admirable  institutions  of 
its  kind  in  Europe.  In  1857  he  took  part,  as 
delegate  of  Switzerland,  in  the  conference  at 
Paris  which  settled  the  dispute  with  Prussia  con- 
cerning Neuchatel.  From  1857  to  1883  he  was 
Swiss  Minister  to  France,  and  negotiated  many 
important  treaties  with  that  country. 

KEBNAHAN',  ker'nil-an,  Coulson  (1858—). 
An  English  novelist,  born  at  Ilfracombe,  Devon- 
shire. He  was  a.ssociated  with  Locker-Lampson 
on  a  new  edition  of  Lyra  Elcgantiarum,  a  well- 
known  anthology;  has  contributed  to  many  pe- 
riodicals, written  humorous  verse,  and  gained 
wide  popularity  for  his  fiction,  some  of  which 
has  been  translated  into  French,  German,  Dutch, 
Hungarian,  and  Chinese.  Of  these  popular  books- 
are:  .4  Dead  Man's  Diary  (1890);  A  Hook  of 
Strange  Sins  (1893)  ;  The  Child,  the  TVi.sc  Man, 
and  the  Dent  (1896)  ;  A  Literary  Gent.  Captain 
Shannon,  and  Scoundrels  and  Co.  (1899).  Hi» 
wife  has  also  written  several  novels. 

KEBNEB,  ker'ner,  Anton  (1831-98).  An 
Austrian  botanist.  He  was  born  at  Mautem,  in 
Lower  Austria.  In  1858  he  became  professor  of 
botany  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Buda,  and 
in  1800  was  elected  to  the  same  chair  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Innsbruck,  a  post  which  he  resigned  in 
1878  "to  accept  the  directorship  of  the  botanical 
garden  of  Vienna  and  the  professorship  of  botany 
in  the  university  there,  where  his  labors  continued 
until  his  death,' in  1898.  He  established  his  repu- 
tation by  publishing  a  report  of  his  botanical  ex- 
ploration of  Hungary,  Pflanzenlehcn  der  Donau- 
Under  (Innsbruck,  1863)  ;  and  Vegetationsver- 
haltnis-te  des  miltlem  und  o.'itlichen  Vngarn  und 
Siebcnhiirgen  (ib.,  1875).  In  1804  he  published 
a  book  upon  the  culture  of  alpine  plants  (Die 
Kiiliur  der  Alpenflanzen)  ;  in  1867  finished  the 
publication   of   the   results   of   his   studies   with 
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respect  to  the  limits  of  vegetation  of  more  than 
a  thousand  species  of  plants,  and  in  1874  sketched 
a  model  botanical  garden.  Die  botanischen  Gar- 
ten. One  of  his  most  important  works  is  Das 
Pflanzoihhcn,  which  first  appeared  in  1887. 

KERNER,  JUSTINUS  (1780-1862).  A  Ger- 
man poet  of  the  so-called  Swabian  School.  He 
is  best  known  for  his  Reiseschatten  (1811), 
poems  and  dramatic  scenes  cliaracterized  by  a 
dreamy  fancy  and  a  peculiar  fantastic  humor, 
and  for  a  morbid  book  on  animal  magnetism.  Die 
Seherin  von  Preiorst  (1829),  which  passed 
through  several  editions,  and  aroused  much  fleet- 
ing interest  in  America.  Of  his  poems  the  Wan- 
derlied  is  a  universal  favorite.  He  began  life 
as  an  apprentice  in  a  cloth  factory  at  his  native 
Ludwigsburg.  and  went  in  1804  to  study  medi- 
cine at  Tubingen,  where  he  became  a  friend  of 
Uhland.  After  two  years  of  travel  (1809-11) 
he  practiced  medicine  at  Wildbad  (1811),  Welz- 
heim  (1812),  Gaildorf  (1815),  and  Weinsberg 
(1819).  Partial  blindness  compelled  him  to  give 
up  his  profession  in  18.51.  A  monument  was 
erected  to  him  at  Stuttgart  in  1895.  Consult 
Kerner's  autobiographical  Bilderbuch  aus  meiner 
Knabenzeit  (Brunswick,  1849;  new  ed.  Frank- 
fort, 1897)  ;  Reinhard,  Justinus  Kerner  und  das 
Kernerhaus  zu  lVe!n«6cr7( Tubingen.  1886)  ;  Niet- 
hanimer,  Justinus  Kerners  .Jugcndliebe  (Stutt- 
gart, 1887 )  ;  Strauss,  ".Justinus  Kerner,"  in 
kleine  Hchriften  (Berlin,  18061  ;  Watts,  Life  and 
M'ork  of  Kerner  (London,  1884). 

KERN  LAKE.  A  lake  in  Kern  County,  Cali- 
fornia, flowing  at  high  water  into  Kern  River 
(Map:  California,  U  4).  The  region  around  it 
abounds  in  game. 

KEROSENE  (from  Gk.  Krjpos.  Acres,  wax). 
The  name  of  a  mixture  of  certain  fluid  hydrocar- 
bons used  for  illumination.  It  has  been  prepared 
from  bituminous  coal  and  shales,  aspbaltums.  and 
wood,  and  from  rosin,  fish-oil,  and  candle-tar, 
but  is  now  more  economically  obtained  from  pe- 
troleum. The  density  of  the  mi.xture  called  kero- 
sene should  be  about  .810  or  43°  Baunu',  and 
should  not  vield  inflammable  vapors  below  a  tem- 
perature of' 110°  or  120°  F.  It  is.  therefore,  not 
explosive  under  ordinary  circimistances,  and  a 
lighted  matcli  may  be  plunged  into  it  without 
igniting  it.  If,  however,  it  be  burned  in  a  metal 
lamp,  and  this  be  heated  to  115°  or  120°  F..  gases 
might  be  formed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lamp 
which,  on  taking  off  the  cap  or  burner,  might 
cause  an  explosion.  Tlie  temperature  at  which 
these  gases  are  given  off  is  known  as  the  'flashing- 
point.'  But  there  are  many  lighter  hydrocarbons 
in  petroleum,  and  much  of  the  kerosene  in  market 
contains  them  in  greater  or  less  proportion.  The 
kerosene  now  used  for  illuminating  purposes  is 
obtained  largely  in  the  refining  of  petroleum 
(q.v.). 

KERR,  Michael  Crawford  (1827-7C).  An 
American  legislator,  .Speaker  of  the  National 
House  of  Representatives.  He  was  born  at  Titus- 
ville.  Pa. :  was  educated  at  Erie  Academy  and  at 
the  law  school  of  Louisville  University.  He  re- 
moved to  Xcw  Albany.  Ind.,  in  1856;  was  elected 
to  the  State  Legislature,  and  in  1862  became 
reporter  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  com- 
piling in  tJiat  capacity  five  volumes  of  valu- 
able Rr-pnrts.  In  1864  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress as  a  'war'  Democrat,  having  vigorously  op- 
posed the  'Copperhead'  element  in  his  district.   In 


Congress  he  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Democratic  I'arty.  He  was  reelected  in 
1860,  1808,  and  1870,  and  he  strongly  opposed  the 
Republican  policy  of  reconstruction  in  the  South- 
ern States.  His  views  on  financial  questions, 
however,  did  not  meet  with  favor  in  his  constitu- 
ency, where  he  openly  antagonized  the  inflation- 
ists and  the  'greenback'  element,  and  favored  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments.  In  1874,  how- 
ever, after  a  sharp  contest  he  was  reelected,  and 
on  his  reentry  into  Congress  was  elected  to  the 
Speakership.  He  presided  as  Speaker  at  only  the 
first  session  of  the  Forty-fourth  Congress,  and 
died  of  consumption  shortly  after  its  adjourn- 
ment. 

KERB,  Orpheus  C.  The  pseudonym  of  Robert 
Henry  Newell   (q.v.). 

KERR,  Washington-  Cabuthebs  (1827-85). 
.\n  American  geologist,  bom  in  Almance  Oiunty, 
N.  C.  He  graduated  at  the  Universitj'  of  North 
Carolina,  in  1850,  and  was  appointed  a  computer 
in  the  office  of  the  yautieal  Almanac  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  In  1855  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  geology,  mineralogy,  and  chemistry  in  David- 
son College  (N.  C.)  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  Army  as  a 
private.  He  became  State  geologist  of  North 
Carolina  in  1860,  and  from  1882  to  1883  was  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur\-ey. 
His  publications  include  a  Report  of  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey  of  Xorth  Carolina  (2  vols.,  1875-81). 

KER'RIL.  The  black-banded  sea-snake  {Dis- 
tira  cyanocincta) ,  one  of  the  most  numerous  and 
venomous  of  the  sea-snakes  (q.v.),  prevalent 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Japan.  It  is  about  six 
feet  long,  greenish-olive  in  color,  marked  by  a 
series  of  saddle-shaped  bars  or  patches  across  tlie 
back  at  intervals  about  equal  to  their  own  width. 
A  similar  species  is  illustrated  on  the  Plate  of 
Foreign  Vexomous  Serpents  with  Snake. 

KERR'VILLE.  A  town  and  the  county-seat 
of  Kerr  County.  Texas,  about  70  miles  northwest 
of  San  Antonio;  on  the  Guadalupe  River,  and  at 
the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  San  Antonio  and 
Aransas  Pass  Railroad  (Map:  Texas,  E  4).  It 
carries  on  a  large  trade  in  wool,  being  one  of  the 
leading  wool  markets  of  the  State;  also  in  cotton, 
various  lumber  ]iro<hicts,  live  stock,  hides,  etc.; 
and  has  flouring-mills.  cotton-gins,  and  quarries. 
The  town  is  situ.ited  at  an  elevation  of  1750  feet, 
and  enjovs  considerable  popularitv  as  a  henltlt 
resort.    Population,  in  1890,  1044;"in  1900,  1423. 

KERTIY.  A  maritime  county  in  the  south- 
west of  Ireland,  in  the  Province  of  Munster, 
bounded  north  by  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon, 
and  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  (Map:  Ireland, 
B  4).  Area,  1853  square  miles.  The  surface  is 
very  rugged,  wild,  and  mountainous,  the  highest 
peaks  of  Ireland  being  in  this  county.  Kerrj-  con- 
tains the  Lakes  of  Killamey.  Agriculture  is 
backward;  the  manufactures  are  inconsiderable; 
oats  and  butter  are  the  chief  exports.  The  fish- 
eries on  the  coast  are  extensive  and  profitable. 
Chief  towns,  Tralee.  the  county  town ;  Killamey, 
Kenmare.  and  Dingle.  Population,  in  1841,  294,- 
100:  in   1901.  165,300. 

KER'SEY  (from  Kersey,  a  village  near  Had- 
leigh  in  Suffolk,  England,  formerly  noted  for  its 
woolen  trade).  A  light-weight  woolen  cloth,  hav- 
ing a  soft  nap  and  smooth  face.  See  the  article 
Cassimebe. 
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KER'SHAW,  .TosKPii  Kkevard  (1822-94).  An 
American  soldier  in  the  Confederate  scrviec,  born 
at  Camden,  S.  C.  Ho  was  admitted  to  tlie  bar 
in  18t3,  and  was  a  member  of  the  ^So^lth  Carolina 
Senate  from  1852  until  1857.  At  the  befjiniiing 
of  the  Civil  War  he  eommanded  the  Second  South 
Carolina  Volunteers  an<l  took  part  in  the  lirst 
l)attle  of  Bull  Kun.  He  was  eonimissioneil  briga- 
dier-general on  February  l.'J,  1802,  and  com- 
manded a  brigade  in  the  Peninsular  campaign,  at 
the  close  of  which  he  joine<l  the  Confederate 
forces  in  northern  Virginia  and  took  part  in  the 
Maryland  campaign.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
battle  of  Fredericksburg  lie  succeeded  (!en.  T.  K. 
R.  Cobb,  uixm  tlie  hitter's  death,  and  repulsed 
the  last  two  attacks  made  by  the  Federals  on 
i\larye's  Hill.  The  next  year  ho  was  engaged  in 
the  battle  of  (lettysburg,  and  tlicn  was  trans- 
ferred with  Longstreet's  corps  to  the  West,  where 
he  took  part  in  Iht^  charge  which  destroyed  the 
Federal  right  wing  at  Chickaiiiauga.  After  the 
relief  of  Knoxville  and  Longstreet's  retreat  to 
Virginia,  he  commanded  a  divisiim  in  the  battles 
of  the  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania,  and  Cold  Har- 
bor, and  wa.s  engaged  in  the  Shenandoah  cam- 
paign of  1804  against  Sheridan.  After  the  evac- 
uation of  Kichniond  his  troo]is  formed  part  of 
Kwell's  eor])s,  which  was  ca]ilnrc(l  at  tlic  battle 
of  Sailor's  Creek,  April  li.  1SII5.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  returned  to  South  Carolina,  and  in 
1S65  was  chosen  president  of  the  Slate  Senate. 
He  was  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  from  1877  till 
1893,  and  was  then  appointed  postmaster  of 
Camden,  an  olllce  wliicli  he  held  until  his  death. 

KERTBENY,  kcrt'bil-ny',  K.viiL  I\I.\Ri.\  (real 
name,  iiEXKHin)  (1824-82).  An  Hungarian  au- 
thor. He  was  born  at  Pesth,  and,  after  the  age 
of  twenty,  traveled  considerably  aliroad.  visiting 
numerous  cities  of  Central  and  Western  F.uro]H', 
where  many  of  his  literary  works  were  written. 
His  Gorman  translations  of  Hungarian  poets, 
such  as  Arany.  Petijfi,  .Jokai,  and  Viirosmarty, 
are  widely  known. 

KERTCH,  kerch.  A  fortified  seaport  in  the 
Government  of  Taurida,  Russia,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Crimea,  known  as  Kertch  Peninsula  (Map:  Rus- 
sia, E  5).  It  is  regularly  built,  with  wide  streets 
and  houses  mostly  of  stone.  Its  oldest  building  is 
the  Church  of  Saint  .John  the  Hajitist,  built  in 
Byzantine  style  and  dating,  according  to  an  in- 
scription on  one  of  its  pillars,  from  .\.I).  717.  Tn 
the  vicinity  of  the  (own  are  a  number  of  ancient 
motmds,  which  have  yielded  numerous  relics, 
most  of  which  are  now  in  the  Hermitage  at 
Saint  Petersburg.  The  catacombs  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Kertch  contain  many  ancient  inscriptions 
on  their  walls.  The  cliief  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments of  Kertch  are  flour-mills  and  tobacco 
and  soap  factories.  One  of  the  most  important 
ports  of  the  Crimea  until  1855,  Kertch  now  re- 
tains only  a  small  portion  of  its  former  com- 
mercial importance.  It  has  a  good  harbor  and 
its  position  on  the  straits  connecting  the  Black 
Sea  with  the  Sea  of  Azov  is  very  favorable  com- 
mercially. The  herring  fisheries  are  of  some  im- 
portance, and  fish  is  one  of  the  chief  articles  of 
trade.  Kertch  is  a  popular  bathing  resort.  Pop- 
ulation, in  l.S!)7.  211.000.  Kertch  (xcupies  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Panticapaeum,  a  colony  of  Miletus 
and  later  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bospo- 
rus. It  fell  in  the  thirteenth  century  into  the 
hands  of  the  Tatars,  who  ceded  it  to  the  Genoese 


in  1318.  when  it  became  known  as  Cerchio.  The 
Turks  took  it  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  Ivussians  in  1773.  In  1855  it  was 
completely   destroyed   by   the   allied   armies,   but 

was  soon   rebuilt. 

KERVILER,  kar've'lAr',  REN't  Pocard  (1842 
— ).  A  French  civil  engineer  and  author.  He 
was  born  at  Vannes,  was  cducatid  at  the  Poly- 
technic School,  and  in  18()(i  (lualilied  as  a  bridge 
and  roadway  engineer.  He  won  reputation  by 
the  construction  of  the  Pcnhouct  basin  at  Saint 
Nazaire.  He  was  also  ilistinguislied  for  his  liter- 
ary work,  and  es])ecially  by  monogra])lis  about 
inliabitants  of  Brittany  who  attained  distinc- 
tion. His  works  include:  Qiicsliuiix  controver- 
sies dc  I'hisloire  et  de  la  science  (1880-84),  and 
J'echcrchc.i  et  notices  sur  Ics  deputes  dc  la  Ure- 
ta(Jlir   illl.r   i:i<ils-<!rii,  niii.r    (ISSS-SII). 

KERVYN  DE  LETTENHOVE,  ker-vin'  de 
let'ten-ho've,  Fr.  pron.  kar'vaN',  ■JosEi-ii  iMakie 
Bruno  Constantin  (1817-91).  A  Belgian  his- 
torian, born  in  Saint-Michel,  Flanders.  He  was 
a  Catholic  member  of  the  Belgian  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
(1870-71),  correspondent  of  foreign  scientilic 
societies,  and  iircemincnt  in  his  own  country  as 
an  investigator  of  the  national  anti(iuities.  He 
made  translations  of  some  of  Jlillon's  shorter 
poems  (1839),  published  two  volumes  of  Frois- 
sart  (1858),  and  edited  the  Ijctlres  et  negocia- 
tions  de  I'liilippc  dc  Vonimines  (1867),  but  is 
more  specially  remembered  for  his  Uistoirc  dc  la 
Flandre  (1847-50)  ;  Jacques  d'Artceeldc  (1803)  ; 
Ilistoire  et  croni<iues  dc  Flandre  (1879-80)  ;  Re- 
lations politif/iics  dcs  I'ays-Has  et  de  I'Angletcrre 
(1882-87);  l^s  Hin/neiiots  ct  Ics  gueu-x  (1883- 
80)  ;  and  Marie  Htuart   (1889). 

KES'SEL,  Van.  A  Flemish  family  of  paint- 
ers, all  born  in  Antwerp,  the  earliest  of  whom 
was  .Iekoom  (1578-0.1030).  jiortrait,  animal,  and 
still-life  painter,  pujiil  of  Cornclis  I'loris.  He 
worked  from  about  1000  in  various  cities  of  Ger- 
many (Frankfort,  Augsburg,  Strassliurg,  and  Co- 
logne), chielly  painting  jiortraits,  and  before  1022 
appears  .settled  again  at  Antwerp  as  the  son-in- 
law  of  .Jan  Brcugiiel  (Velvet  Breughel),  in  whose 
landscapes  ho  supplied  tlic  animals. — His  son  JaX, 
the  elder  (U>20-'79),  painted  landsca|)cs,  (lowers, 
fniit,  and  animals,  was  a  pupil  of  Simon  de  Vos 
and  of  .Ian  Breughel,  and  accompanied  his  son 
J.\x,  the  younger,  to  Madrid.  The  Museum  there 
has  a  "Garland  Around  Infant  .lesus  and  Saint 
John"  (figures  by  Van  Thulden),  and  forty  small 
pictures  with  animals  by  him.  A  "Concert  of 
Birds"  is  in  the  Antwerp  Museum:  "Boar-Hunt," 
"Combat  Between  Bear  and  Snake."  "Landscape 
with  Birds,"  and  "Landscape  with  Fable  of  Stork 
and  Fox,"  are  in  the  Vienna  Museum:  others  in 
the  Louvre,  Paris;  the  Ulllzi  Gallery,  Florence, 
and  in  the  museums  at  The  Hague,  Brunswick, 
Stuttgart,  Nuremberg,  Stockholm,  and  elsewhere. 
—His  son  and  pupil  Ferdinand  (1648-90)  paint- 
ed similar  subjects  in  a  kindred  manner,  but  also 
attempted  large  historical  subjects  by  order  of 
King  .Tohn  Sobieski  of  Poland,  for  whom  be  ex- 
ecuted, moreover,  "The  Four  Klemcnts"  and  "The 
Four  Continents,"  and  after  both  perished  in  the 
tlamcs,  repeated  them  on  a  larger  scale.  About 
1088  he  settled  at  Breda,  where  he  did  some 
decorative  work  in  the  palace  of  King  William 
III. — Jan.  the  younger  (1654-1708).  also  son  and 
pupil  of  Jan.  the  elder,  went  to  Madrid  in  1080 
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and  acquired  reputation  as  a  portrait  painter, 
but  also  treated  historical  and  all  those  subjects 
wUieli  liis  father  cultivated,  and  was  made  Court 
painter  by  Charles  It.  in  ltJ80.  His  portrait  of 
Philip  IV.  is  in  the  Museum,  and  two  mytholog- 
ical scenes,  "Psyche  Found  by  Cupid"  and 
■'Psyche  Surrounded  bj-  Wild  Animals,"  are  in 
the  Alcazar  at  Madrid. — .J.vN  Tiio.M.\.s  (Xieolaes) 
(1077-1741),  nephew  and  pujiil  of  Ferdinand, 
was  a  L'enre  painter  in  the  manner  of  David 
Teniers,  and,  through  his  villnire  festivals,  became 
well  known  in  Paris,  whitlicr  he  had  gone  early 
in  life.  In  1704  ho  returned  to  Antwerp  to  buy 
his  mastership.  Subsequently  inheriting  his 
uncle's  property,  he  fell  info  dissipation  and  died 
in  want. — Another  Jax  van  Kessel  (c.l(i41-!l0) , 
who  was  born  and  died  at  Amsterdam,  painted 
landscapes  in  the  manner  of  .Jacob  Kuisdael  and 
Hobbema.  His  winter  landscapes  and  his  views 
of  Amsterdam  are  particularly  valued,  and  may 
be  seen  in  the  museums  at  Amsterdam,  Kotter- 
dani,  Anluer]).  Darmstadt,  and  in  the  Old  Pina- 
kothek  at  JIunich. — TiiEouoRUS  VAX  Ke.ssel 
( c.  1 U20- ? ) .  engraver  and  etcher,  boi-n  in  Hol- 
land, settled  at  Antwerp  in  1052  and  is  kno«ii 
by  etchings  after  Kubens,  Van  Dyck,  Titian, 
Guido  Reni,  and  others.  These  last  two  van  Kes- 
sels  were  probably  not  related  to  the  Antwerp 
family. 

KES'TREL.  One  of  the  smallest  of  the  true 
falcons  or  'nolde'  bii'ds  of  prey  (Falco  alau- 
ihiriiis) ,  scarcely  more  than  a  foot  in  length, 
and  the  commonest  of  all  the  British  Aecipitres. 
It  is  widely  distributed  in  the  Old  World,  occur- 
ring in  Asia  and  Xorth  Africa  as  well  as  in 
nearly  all  Europe.  It  is  nearly  related  to  the 
common  s])arrow-hawk  of  America,  which  it  re- 
sembles in  color  and  habits,  as  well  as  in  size. 
The  general  color  is  brick-red  above.  InifT.  fawn, 
or  rufous  beneath,  everywhere  marked  with  black, 
and  with  the  head  and  rump  bluish-gray.  The 
sexes  differ  markedly  in  color,  the  female  tending 
toward  rusty-brown,  and  the  male  toward  asliy- 
gray.  Like  all  true  falcons,  the  kestrel  is  a 
strong  flier,  but  it  is  easily  distinguished  from 
other  falcons  and  hawks  in"  its  habit  of  hovering 
in  one  spot  for  some  time,  sustaining  itself  by  the 
rapid  movement  of  the  wings.  When  didng  this, 
it  always  keeps  its  head  to  the  wind,  whence 
has  arisen  one  of  its  popular  names,  'windhover.' 
Like  the  sparrow-hawk,  the  kestrel  is  a  very 
useful  binl.  its  princi])al  diet  being  mice  and  in- 
sects, in  tlie  destruction  of  which  it  renders  real 
sendee  to  the  farmers.  It  occasionally  captures 
small  birds,  and  can  be  trained  to  ilo  so,  but  its 
use  in  falconry  was  always  confined  to  the  lower 
classes,  among  whom  the  use  of  the  larger  falcons 
was  forbidden.  For  this  reason,  the  name  'kes- 
trel' came  to  be  applied  as  a  term  of  contempt. 
The  nest  is  made  in  hollow  trees,  in  crevices  of 
cliffs,  or  even  in  deserted  crows'  nests,  and  the 
eggs  are  usually  about  five  in  number,  creamy 
white,  more  or  less  spotted  with  brown.  See 
Plate  of  Falcons  and  Falconry. 

KESWICK,  kezlk.  A  market-town  in  Cum- 
berland, Kngland,  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
Derw  cutwater,  and  at  the  foot  of  Skiddaw 
Mountain.  22  miles  south-southwest  of  Carlisle 
(Man:  England.  C  2).  It  is  a  favorite  tourists' 
resort,  a  centre  of  picturesque  scenery,  and  con- 
tains the  residence  and  burial-place  of  Souther. 
There  are  manufactures  of  coarse  woolen  cloth 
and   blankets.      Silver,   lead,   and   zinc   ores   are 


mined,  and  Keswick  is  well  known  for  its  manu- 
factures of  lead-pencils.  The  town  owns  its 
water  and  electric  lighting  supplies.  Population,, 
in  lilOl,  4450. 

KETCH  (from  Turk,  qcdq,  qalq,  boat).  A. 
small  sailing  vessel  of  50  to  .300  tons,  formerly 
quite  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  now  not 
so  much  used.  Ketches  had  two  masts,  both 
square-rigged;  the  mainma.st,  very  much  higher 
than  tlie  after-mast,  was  placed  very  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  vessel,  and  the  great  spread  of 
after-canvas  was  balanced  by  large  and  numerous- 
fore  and  aft  sails  forward.  The  ketch  was  at  one 
time  a  favorite  yachting  rig,  and  was  also  nuicli 
used  for  bomb-vessels,  the  clear  forward  deck 
being  most  convenient  for  mounting  a  mortar. 

KETCH,  Jack.  The  popular  name  for  a  pub- 
lic hangman,  derived  from  .John  Ketch,  an  Eng- 
lish executioner  notorious  in  the  sevent<>enth  cen- 
tury. The  name  is  also  referred  to  .Jacquet,  a 
former  holder  of  the  manor  of  Tyburn. 

KETEL,  ka'td,  Cornelis  (1548-1610).  A 
Dutch  painter,  born  at  Gouda.  He  was  a  pupil 
for  a  very  short  time  of  Anlhonie  van  Montfort 
at  Delft,  and  then  went  to  Paris  and  worked  at 
FontainebleaiL  Afterwards  he  went  to  England 
( 157.T  ) ,  and  painted  a  nund)er  of  portraits  at  the 
Court.  In  1581  he  settled  at  Amsterdam,  where 
his  principal  work,  a  "Banquet  of  Marksmen" 
(15881.  is  preserved  in  the  Ryk,s-museum. 

KE'TONES  (apocopated  from  arrtoiw,  from 
acet-ic,  from  Lat.  accliim,  vinegar),  or  .\ceto.nes. 
A  large  and  important  class  of  carbon  compounds 
that  are  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  alde- 
hydes. While  the  aldehydes  (q.v. )  are  character- 
ized by  the  carbonyl  group  CO  to  which  one 
hydrogen  atom  and  some  hydrocarbon  radicle  are 
attached,  and  while  most  organic  aci<ls  are  char- 
acterized by  the  carbonyl  group  CO  to  which  one 
hydroxyl  group  (OH)  and  some  hydrocarbon 
radicle  are  attached — the  ketones  contain  a  car- 
bonyl grou])  to  which  tiro  hydrocarbon  radicles 
are  attached.  If  R  stand  for  anv  livdrocarhon 
radicle,  like  methyl  (CH,),  or  ethyl  (C;H,),  the 
following  fornuilas  represent  respectively  the 
structure  of  any  aldehyde,  any  organic  acid,  and 
anv  ketone: 
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CO 


OH 
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CO 
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CO 
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An  nliieliyde  .\n  acid  A  ketone 

For  example:  Ordinary  aldehyde,  acetic  acid,  and 

acetone    (the   simplest    ketone)    are    represented 

respectively  by  the  following  structural  formulas: 

H    "  OH  CH, 

I  I  I 

CO  CO  CO 
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Ordinary 
aldehyde 


CH, 

Acetic  acid 


CH, 

Acetone 
(a  ketone) 

.Tust  as  aldehydes  are  obtained  from  primary 
alcohols  by  oxidation,  so  are  ketones  produced 
by  the  oxidation  of  secondary  alcohols.  (See 
Alcohols.)  In  cither  case  the  oxidation  consists 
in  the  removal  of  two  hydrogen  atoms  from  the 
alcohol  molecule.  Thus  normal  propvl  alcohol, 
CH,.CH..CH:OH.  yields  CH,.CIL.CH6  (propio- 
nic   aldehyde),    while    iso-propyl    alcohol,    CH,. 
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CH(OH).CHj,  yields  CH,.CO.CH,  (acetone). 
One  of  the  general  methods  employed  for  the  prep- 
aration of  ketones  consists  in  heating  the  cal- 
cium or  barium  salts  of  organic  acids.  Thus  ace- 
tone may  be  prepared  by  distilling  calcium  or 
l.arium  acetate.  (See  Acetone.)  From  the 
higher  fatty  acids  ketones  may  be  obtained  di- 
rectly by  iieating  the  acids  with  phosphoric  an- 
hydride. Thus  heptylic  acid  may  be  directly  de- 
composed, according  to  the  following  equation: 
2C.H„C00H  =  C.H„.CO.C,H,,+ C0,  + H,0 

Heptylic  acid  Di-liexyl-lsetone 

Like  the  aldehydes,  ketones  are  capable  of  com- 
bining with  acid  sodium  sulphite,  with  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  etc.,  and  precisely  as  in  the  case  of 
aldehydes,  two  chlorine  atoms  may  be  readily 
substituted  for  the  oxygen  of  the  carbonyl  group, 
by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride.  Thus 
acetone  may  be  transformed  into  di-chloro-pro- 
pane,  according  to  the  following  reaction: 

CH,.CO.CH,  +PC1.  =  CH^.CCU.CH,  +  poa. 

Acetone  Di-<:hloro-propane 

The  most  important  difTerence  between  the  alde- 
hydes and  the  ketones  consists  in  the  fact  that 
while  the  former  are  readily  oxidized  to  acids 
whose  molecules  contain  the  same  number  of  car- 
bon atoms  as  the  aldehydes,  the  molecule  of  a  ke- 
tone is  split  up,  on  oxidation,  so  that  compounds 
of  simpler  structure,  that  is,  containing  a  smaller 
number  of  carbon  atoms,  are  obtained.  Thus  ace- 
tone (3  carbon  atoms)  breaks  up  into  acetic  acid 
(2  carbon  atoms)  and  carbon  dioxide  (1  carbon 
atom) ,  according  to  the  following  equation: 
CH^.CO.CH,  +  40  =  CHj.CO.OH  +  CO,  +  H,0 

Acetone  Acetic  acid  Carbon 

dioxide 

If  at  least  one  of  the  hydrocarbon  radicles  com- 
posing the  molecule  of  a  ketone  belongs  to  the 
benzene  series,  the  ketone  is  called  an  aromatic 
ketone.  Thus  benzophenone,  C,HvCX).C«H3,  which 
may  be  obtained  by  heating  the  calcium  salt 
of  benzoic  acid,  is  an  aromatic  ketone.  The 
physical  and  many  of  the  chemical  properties 
peculiar  to  a  given  ketone  depend,  of  course,  not 
only  on  the  characteristic  carbonyl  group  (CO), 
but  also  on  the  nature  of  the  radicles  to  which 
that  group  is  attached. 

KETTELEB,  kft'te-lPr,  Clemens  Arcrsr, 
Baron  von  (  IS.'j.S-lOOO) .  A  German  diplomat, 
born  at  Potsdam,  and  educated  for  the  army. 
Upon  reaching  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  he 
resigned  his  commission  to  enter  the  diplomatic 
corps.  In  the  same  year  (1882)  he  went  as  a 
student  interpreter  to  China,  and  in  1883  dis- 
tinguished hini.self  in  the  disturbances  of  that 
year  in  Canton,  where  he  saved  many  lives. 
After  being  Consul  at  Tientsin,  in  1892.  he  he- 
came  secretary  of  the  German  Legation  at  Wash- 
ington. Three  years  afterwards,  having  married 
an  American,  he  was  named  Minister  to  Mexico, 
whence  he  returned  to  China  in  1809  as  Plenipo- 
tentiary at  Peking.  During  the  Boxer  rebellion 
of  the  following  year.  Ketteler,  who  was  an  ex- 
cellent Chinese  scholar,  attempted  to  warn  the 
Tsung-li-Yamen  of  the  rashness  of  its  course.  On 
.lune  20  he  started  for  an  interview  with  that 
bodv  and  was  shot  in  his  sedan  chair  by  a 
Chinese  officer. 

KETTELEB.,  Wilhelm  Emanuel.  Baron  von 
(1811-77).  A  German  Roman  Catholic  ecclesi- 
astic  and   Ultramontane   leader.     He   was   born 


at  Munster,  Prussia,  and  was  educated  by  the 
Jesuits  at  Brieg,  in  Switzerland,  then  studied 
law  at  GiJttingen,  Berlin,  Munich,  and  Heidelberg, 
and  entered  the  civil  service  at  Munster,  but  sud- 
denly changed  his  course  and  began  the  study  of 
theology.  He  was  ordained  in  1844,  became  pro- 
vost of  the  Hedwigskirche  in  Berlin  in  1849,  and 
in  1850  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Mainz.  The 
object  of  his  life  was  the  restoration  of  his  Church 
to  its  mediaeval  splendor,  and  he  opposed  Bis- 
marck and  the  Hohenzollerns  with  unremitting 
cnergj-.  At  the  Vatican  Council  he  voted  against 
the  declaration  of  Papal  infallibility,  but  on  its 
pronouncement  submitted  to  it  immediately  and 
even  defended  the  new  dogma  in  .several  pastoral 
letters.  Henceforth  he  assumed  the  leadership  of 
the  Ultramontane  Party  in  its  contest  with  the 
German  Empire,  advocating  a  policy  of  uncondi- 
tional resistance  to  the  State's  legislation  in  con- 
nection with  ecclesiastical  aflairs.  He  wrote: 
Freiheit,  Autoritat  und  Kirche  (7th  ed.  1862); 
Die  xpahren  Orundlagen  des  religiosen  Friedens 
(1868)  ;  Das  allgemeine  Konzil  und  seine  Bcdcu- 
tung  fiir  unsere  Zeit  (5th  ed.  1869)  ;  Die  Katho- 
liken  im  Deutschen  Reiche  (5th  ed.  1873)  ;  Der 
Kulturkampf  gegen  die  katholische  Kirche,  etc. 
(18741. 

KET'TEBING.  A  market-town  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, England,  14  miles  northeast  of  Xorth- 
ampton  (Map:  England,  F  4).  It  has  iron-ore 
quarries,  blast-furnaces,  and  boot  and  shoe  fac- 
tories. The  large  and  handsome  parish  church 
has  a  tower  dating  from  1450,  and  there  is  a  fine 
town  hall  with  com  exchange.  Modern  build- 
ings include  a  free  library,  hospitals,  and  Vic- 
toria Hall.  Kettering  has  a  free  grammar  school 
and  owns  its  water-works.  Population,  in  1891, 
19,4.50;    in    1901.   28.(i.53. 

KETTLE-DBTJM.  A  metallic  kettle  or  basin, 
made  of  copper  or  brass,  with  a  head  of  vellum, 
which  is  lapjM'd  over  an  iron  ring,  and  fitted  out- 
side of  the  kettle.  By  means  of  screws  the  head 
may  be  tightened  or  loosened.  The  drums  are 
played  by  means  of  a  mallet  covered  with  felt  or 
leather.  By  means  of  the  screws  the  instruments 
can  be  tuiied.  In  modem  orchestras  there  are 
generally  three  kettle-drums,  tuned  in  the  tonic, 
dominant,  and  subdominant.  Modem  composers 
require  the  kettle-drums  to  change  their  tones 
within  the  same  movement,  and  often  without 
many  bars  of  rest.  To  enable  the  performer  to 
meet  these  requirements  Richard  Ludwig  of 
Leipzig  has  invented  a  kettle-drum  which  in  very 
short  time  can  be  tuned  to  any  interval.  Instead 
of  turning  each  individual  screw  the  performer 
turns  only  one  large  one,  by  means  of  which  all 
the  others  are  operated.  The  larger  of  the  two 
drums  is  tuned  in  F,  the  smaller  in  Bfe.  By  means 
of  a  pedal  any  interval  within  a  perfect  fifth  can 
be  obtained :  so  that  the  larger  drum  can  produce 
all  tones  between  F  and  c,  and  the  smaller  all 
tones  between  Bp  and  f,  giving  the  performer  the 
possibility  of  producing  any  chromatic  interval 
between  F  and  f.  The  chief  use  of  the  kettle- 
drum is  to  emphasize  rhythmic  figures. 

KETTLEDBTTM.  A  term  which,  as  applied 
to  a  social  gathering,  originated  in  the  British 
Army  in  India.  It  sometimes  happened  in  the 
emergencies  of  camp  life  that  in  an  entertainment 
given  by  officers  and  their  wives  there  was  a  lack 
of  requisite  furniture,  so  that  the  heads  of  kettle- 
drums were  made  to  serve  in  place  of  tables  to 
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hold  the  cups  of  tea.  Hence,  by  metonjiny  the 
article  used  gave  name  to  the  occasion  on  which 
it  was  used.  The  name  came  to  mean  an  informal 
party,  and  specifically  an  afternoon  gathering  at 
which  the  entertainment  was  of  a  simple  char- 
acter. 

KETT'S  BEBELLION.  A  popular  outbreak 
which  took  place  in  Norfolk,  England,  in  1549, 
under  the  leadership  of  Robert  and  William 
Kett,  brothers.  They  are  mentioned  as  a  tanner 
and  a  mercer,  living  in  Wymondham,  Xorfolk; 
but  both  were  landholders  of  consequence,  Robert 
holding  the  Manor  of  Wymondham,  besides  other 
lands.  He  was  the  chief  leader  of  the  revolt, 
although  assisted  by  William  and  two  other 
brothers.  The  revolt  originated  in  a  local  dis- 
turbance at  Wymondham,  caused  by  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  new  landlord,  to  whom  the  Priory  of 
Wymondham  had  been  given  upon  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries.  Kett  led  the  insurgents  to 
Norfolk,  establishing  a  camp  on  Mousehold  Heath 
near  b5".  where  his  forces  increased  to  the  number 
of  16,000  men.  He  maintained  excellent  order, 
establishing  his  tribunal  under  an  oak-tree, 
which  long  bore  the  name  of  "Rett's  Oak.'  There 
the  delegates  of  twenty-one  hundreds  of  Norfolk 
and  one  hundred  of  Suffolk  met  and  drew  up  a 
petition  of  their  grievances,  which  was  sent  to  the 
Privy  Council  in  London.  From  this  petition  it 
is  evident  that  the  revolt  was  chiefly  directed 
against  the  inclosures  of  the  common  land,  and 
the  consequent  eviction  of  the  tenantry,  all  of 
which  was  being  done  contrary  to  custom  and 
to  laws  recently  enacted  by  Parliament.  The 
petition  also  contained  moderate  demands  for  the 
redressal  of  other  feudal  wrongs,  one  of  which 
specified  that  all  bondmen  be  made  free.  On 
August  1  Kett  captured  Norfolk,  putting  to  rout 
a  force  of  2.500  men  sent  to  its  rescue.  The  re- 
volt was  finally  suppressed  by  a  force  under  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  in  a  bloody  battle  at  Dussin- 
dale,  in  which  more  than  .3.500  of  the  insurgents 
were  killed.  He  gained  this  victory  through  a 
force  of  German  lanzknechts,  whose  firearms  the 
insurgents  were  unable  to  withstand.  Both  of 
tlie  Ketts  were  captured  and  suffered  death  on 
the  gallows.  Consult  Russel,  Rett's  Rebellion 
(London,  1850). 

KETTJPA,  ke-toCpa.  A  fishing  owl  of  the 
Oriental  genus  Ketupa ;  specifically  the  Javan 
one  (Ketupa  Javanensis) .  Other  species  are 
commonly  known  from  Asia  Minor  to  Southern 
China.  All  are  large  tufted  owls,  with  the  feet 
naked  of  feathers,  and  the  talons  large,  strong, 
and  roughened,  in  adaptation  to  the  catching  of 
living  fish  and  crabs,  upon  which  this  genus 
mainly  feeds,  though  birds  and  small  mammals 
are  also  taken. 

KETTH-FOW,  kyoo'fou'.  A  city  in  China. 
See  Kitii-Fow. 

KETJKA  (ke-u'ki)  I<AKE.  Another  name 
for  Crooked  Lake   (q.v.). 

KEUPER,  koi'per  (dialectic  German  term, 
near  Coburg,  for  red.  sandy  clay).  The  upper 
division  of  the  Triassic  system  in  Europe.  It  is 
represented  in  (Germany  by  a  series  of  marls, 
sandstones,  dolomite  and  gj^jsum  beds,  more  than 
1000  feet  thick.  In  Great  Britain  it  includes 
marls  and  sandstones  with  gj-psum  and  rock  salt, 
and  has  a  maximum  thickness  of  about  3000  feet. 
Bones  and  footprints  of  the  labyrinthodont  and 
saurian  reptiles  are  found  in  the  Keuper. 


KEW,  ku.  A  small  village  in  Surrey,  Eng- 
land, on  the  Thames,  IV2  miles  northeast  of 
Richmond  (Map:  London,  E  5).  It  owes  its 
celebrity  to  the  royal  botanic  gardens,  with  their 
famous  collection  of  plants,  native  and  exotic. 
There  are  numerous  conservatories  and  hot- 
houses; a  palm-house,  an  arboretum  of  178V& 
acres,  three  museums,  a  winter  garden  or  tem- 
perate house,  an  American  garden,  a  ten-story  pa- 
goda 165  feet  high,  several  ornamental  temples, 
a  laboratory,  and  the  elegant  North  Gallery,  con- 
taining a  valuable  collection  of  paintings  of  trop- 
ical flowers.  The  botanic  gardens,  commenced  by 
the  mother  of  George  III.,  owe  much  of  their 
celebrity  to  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  (q.v.)  and  Sir 
.Tosiah  D.  Hooker.  They  were  presented  to  the 
nation  by  Queen  Victoria  in  1840,  since  when  they 
have  been  open  to  the  public.  There  is  also  an 
observatory,  used  chiefly  as  a  meteorological  sta- 
tion. Kew  Palace,  once  the  favorite  residence  of 
George  III.,  is  close  to  the  northern  entrance. 

KEWANEE,  kf-wa'ne.  A  city  in  Henry 
County,  111.,  50  miles  north  by  west  of  Peoria; 
in  the  Chicago.  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad 
(Map:  Illinois,  B  2).  It  has  a  public  library  of 
9000  volumes,  and  two  parks.  Coal  is  mined  in 
the  vicinity;  and  there  are  extensive  tube  and 
boiler  works,  employing  3500  men,  and  manufac- 
tures of  agricultural  implements,  steam-heating 
apparatus,  pumps,  gloves  and  mittens,  etc.  The 
government  is  administered  under  a  charter  of 
189".  which  provides  for  a  mayor,  elected  bien- 
nially, and  a  council.  The  water-works  are  owned 
and  operated  bv  the  municipality.  Population,  in 
1890,  4569;  in'l900,  8382. 

KEWAUNEE,  kf-wa'n*.  A  city  and  the 
county-seat  of  Kewaunee  County,  Wis.,  30  miles 
east  of  Green  Bay ;  on  Lake  Michigan  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kewaunee  River,  and  on  the  Ke- 
waunee, Green  Bay  and  Western  Railroad  ( Map : 
Wisconsin,  F  4 ) .  It  has  pea-canneries,  a  coffin- 
factor^-,  agricultural  implement  works,  planing- 
mflls.  foundries,  and  machine-shops,  etc.  Kewau- 
nee was  settled  in  1850.  and  was  incorporated  in 
1882.    Population,  in  1890,  1216;  in  1900,  1773. 

KEWEENAWAN  (ke'w4-na'wan)  SERIES. 
A  group  of  conglomerates,  sandstones,  and  lime- 
stones, with  interl)edded  sheets  of  volcanic  rocks, 
which  outcrop  in  the  western  Lake  Superior 
region.  They  belong  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
Archican,  although  some  geologists  have  classed 
them  with  the  Cambrian.  Their  maximum  thick- 
ness is  about  40.000  feet.  The  strata,  which 
appear  in  great  force  on  Keweenaw  Peninsula 
and  farther  westward,  dip  below  Lake  .Superior 
and  come  to  the  surface  again  on  the  northern 
shores  in  Minnesota.  The  rich  copper  deposits  of 
Michigan  occur  in  this  series.    See  Pbe-Cambbian 

F01!M.\TI0NS. 

KEY  (AS  crtg.  cwfje.  OFries.  kai,  kei :  prob- 
ably connected  with  OHG.  k'll.  Ger.  Keil,  Icel. 
keiler,  wedge,  peg).  A  common  heraldic  bearing 
in  the  insignia  of  sees,  seats  of  learning,  and  re- 
ligious houses,  particularly  such  as  are  under 
the  patronage  of  Saint  Peter.  Two  keys  in  saltire 
are  frequent,  and  keys  are  sometimes  interlaced 
or  linked  together  at  the  bows — i.e.  rings.  Keys 
indorsed  are  placed  side  by  side,  the  wards  away 
from  each  other.  In  secular  heraldry,  keys  some- 
times denote  oflace  in  the  State.    See  Her.\ldkt. 

KEY.  In  music,  all  the  tones  of  any  given 
scale  considered   collectively  and   in   their   har- 
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ninnic  rather  tlian  their  melodic  relations.  The 
term  is  not  at  all  synonymous  with  scale,  but 
ha?  a  much  broader  meaning.  A  scale  consists 
only  of  single  tones  in  melodic  succession, 
whereas  a  key  comprises  not  only  the  tones  of 
the  scale  itself,  but  all  chords  constructed  upon 
those  tones.  Each  key  is  named  after  the  keynote 
or  tonic,  i.e.  the  lowest  tone  of  the  scale  belong- 
ing to  that  key.  There  are  as  many  keys  as  there 
arc  scales,  i.e.  twelve  major  and  twelve  minor. 
The  major  and  minor  scales  dill'er  in  the  position 
of  the  semitone,  the  former  having  this  semitone 
between  the  third  and  fourth,  the  latter  between 
the  second  and  third  degrees.  The  semitone  lead- 
ing into  the  octave,  and  known  as  the  hudiiig- 
toiie,  is  common  to  both  major  and  minor  scales, 
and  is  found  between  tlie  seventli  and  eighth  de- 
grees. For  the  major  scales  the  <ine  beginning  on 
C  is  regarded  as  the  finidamental  scale.  Because 
all  the  tones  appear  without  any  chromatic  alter- 
ation, it  is  also  called  the  natural  scale.  This 
is  really  a  misnomer,  since  all  major  scales  are 
exactly  alike  as  regards  the  succession  of  tones 
and  semitones:  there  is  only  a  dill'erenoe  in  i)itch. 
The  only  reason  why  this  .scale  is  called  natural 
is.  that  on  instruments  having  a  keyljoard  all  tlie 
tones  are  played  on  the  white  keys,  while  all 
other  scales  recjuirc  the  use  of  a  number  of  black 
keys.  For  instance,  if  the  major  scale  is  begim 
on  D  the  F  must  be  sharpened,  so  as  to  preserve 
the  semitone  betwLfn  the  third  and  fourth  de- 
grees; for  the  same  reason  the  C  nnist  also  be 
sharpened.  Among  the  minor  keys  that  of  A 
bears  the  same  relaliim  to  all  the  others  as  the 
key  of  C  bears  to  the  other  major  keys.  Every 
composition  is  written  in  a  delinite  key,  ■which 
can  be  determined  at  once  by  glancing  at  the 
kc!/-si(n>aliiic.  Instead  of  marking  each  sharp 
or  flat  required  in  the  composition,  it  is  custom- 
ary to  indicate  at  the  beginning  of  a  piece  all 
the  notes  which  rcrpiire  chromatic  alteration. 
Whether  the  mode  is  major  or  minor  can  gen- 
erally be  determined  iiy  the  opening  cliord,  for,  as 
a  rule,  compositions  begin  with  the  tonic  chord. 
The  keys  of  C  major  and  .\  niinnr,  requiring  no 
chromatic  alterations,  have,  therefore,  no  signa- 
ture. The  number  of  sharps  or  Hats  for  the 
other  keys  is  determined  by  the  circle  of  fifths. 
(See  TEMPERAMENT. >  Taking  the  key  of  G, 
whose  tonic  lies  a  fifth  above  C,  one  sharp  is 
required :  the  Key  of  V).  whose  tonic  lies  a  fifth 
above  G,  requires  two  sharps,  etc.  The  number 
of  flats  is  determined  by  proceeding  from  C  in 
fifths  (hm-nu-ard.  The  signatures  of  niinnr  keys 
are  determined  in  the  same  iiiaiiiier.  Since  the 
key  of  A  minor  lies  a  minor  tliird  below  the  cor- 
responding major  key  of  C,  it  follows  that  all 
other  minor  keys  are"  found  a  minor  third  below 
the  corresponding  major  keys.  The  following  is 
a  complete  table  of  all  the  key-signatures: 

MAJOR  KFTS. 


No.  of  sharps. 

0, 

1, 

2, 

3> 

4,         &,         6, 

7, 

8, 

9. 

10, 

11,         12. 

1 

C, 

G, 

D, 

A. 

E,      B,       FJ, 

Cj, 

gS, 

iliS, 

a;, 

ej(f),  bf  (C). 

Namesof  keys.  j(jj„yj^ 

ate, 

ebb. 

bte. 

rb,    cb,    Gb, 

Db, 

Ab. 

Eb, 

Bb, 

F,         C. 

No.  of  i;ats. 

12, 

11, 

10, 

9, 

8,         7,         6, 
MINOR  KEYS, 

5. 

4, 

3, 

2. 

1,           0. 

Xo.  of  sharps. 

0. 

1, 

2 

3, 

*,       5,       6, 

7, 

8, 

9, 

10, 

11,       12. 

Names  of  keys,  | 

A. 

E, 

ri. 

FS, 

cj,    (;;,    DS, 

K, 

ej. 

'>S. 

^'', 

c»((J),K»(a). 

(a)t*b. 

fb. 

<*, 

gb, 

lib,     ab,     Eb, 

Bb, 

F, 

C, 

G, 

D,          A. 

Xo.  of  flats. 

12. 

11, 

10, 

9, 

8,         V,        6. 

5, 

4, 

3, 

2 

1.        n 

(q.v. )  now  in  use  for  all  instruments,  enharmonic 
changes  cause  no  difliculty.  On  keyed  instru- 
ments, like  the  pianoforte  or  organ,  the  tones  FJf 
and  Gb  are  identical,  being  both  played  oil  the 
same  key.  it  is,  therefore,  immaterial  for  such 
instruments  whether  a  piece  is  written  in  Fjf  or 
Glj.  It  certainly  is  much  simpler  to  write  in  Db 
with  only  live  flats  than  in  the  enharmonic  key 
of  C;  with  .seven  shar])s.  In  the  above  tables  the 
keys  printed  in  small  letters  are  such  as  cor- 
respond to  those  in  large  letters  above  or  below. 
Tliey  are  giviMi  only  to  show  that  by  going 
through  the  circle  of  fifths  we  again  come  to  the 
starting-point. 

An  easy  way  of  determining  the  names  of  the 
major  kejs  according  to  the  ke.y-signatures  is, 
in  tlic  case  of  sharps,  to  take  the  note  above  the 
last  sharp,  and  in  the  case  of  Hats,  the  flat  before 
the  last.  For  instance,  if  there  are  four  sharps, 
the  last  one  will  l)e  d  and  the  note  above  it  e, 
or  the  name  of  the  key  of  four  sharps.  If  there 
are  four  flats  the  last  will  be  d,  the  one  before 
tlie  last  a,  or  the  name  of  the  key  of  four  flats. 
The  names  of  the  minor  keys  are  determined  by 
taking  the  note  below  the  last  sharp  in  sharps, 
and  the  second  note  above  the  last  flat  in  flats. 

.lust  as  the  several  tones  of  a  scale  bear  a 
certain  relationship  to  one  another,  so  there 
exists  also  a  similar  relationship  among  the  keys. 
A  relalifc  or  paraUcl  key  is  a  minor  key  having 
the  same  signature  as  its  corres|><indiiig  major 
key  or  vice  versa.  Thus  C  major  and  A  minor, 
C  minor  and  Eb  major,  A  major  and  FJ  minor 
are  relative  or  jiarallel  keys,  liclatcd  keys  are 
those  whose  tonic  tones  stand  in  .some  relation  to 
one  another.  G  ami  F  are  closely  related  to  C 
because  the  tonic  of  the  former  key  is  the  fifth 
above,  that  of  the  latter  key  the  fifth  below  C. 
Remote  or  extreme  keys  are  those  whose  tonic 
tones  stand  in  no  or  some  very  distant  relation 
to  one  another.  See  Ma.ior:  ^Iixor;  JIodes; 
Tonality, 

In  another  sense  the  word  key  is  used  to  de- 
note a  series  of  levers  coiiiiiosing  the  keyboard 
of  keyed  instruments.  In  the  pianoforte  these 
keys  are  manipulated  by  the  fingers.  They  cause 
the  hiimniers  to  strike  the  strings.  The  organ 
lias  a  similar  set  of  keys,  which  open  valves  for 
the  passage  of  the  wind  into  the  pipes.  There  is 
also  a  set  of  keys  manipulated  by  the  feet  and 
called  pedal.  In  the  instruments  of  the  wood- 
wind class  the  levers  lying  on  the  outside  of  the 
tube  and  covering  the  air-holes  are  also  called 
keys.  Tliey  dill'er  from  the  valves  of  brass  in- 
struments, which  latter  are  inside  of  the  tube. 
See  Keyboaro  :  Valve. 

KEY,  David  IMcKendree  (1824-1900).  An 
.American  jurist  and  Cabinet  oificer.  born  in 
Greene  County,  Tenn.  He  studied  law.  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in 
1840,  and  in  1853 
became  a  resident  of 
Chattanooga.  He  op- 
posed the  secession 
movement  in  Ten- 
nessee, rendering  val- 
uable aid  to  Andrew 
.Tohnson :  but,  un- 
like him,  after  the 
secession  of  the 
State,  he  joined  the 


The  keys  printed  in  capitals  are  the  only  ones     Confederate  .\rmy.  and  served  throughout  the  war 
in  practical  use.  Owing  to  the  equal  temperament    in  the  Forty-third  Tennessee  Regiment,  of  which 
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he  became  lieutenant-colonel.  After  the  war  he 
joined  tlie  Republican  Party,  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention 
in  1870,  and  in  1875  succeeded  Andrew  .Johnson 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  serving  until  1877, 
when  he  became  Postmaster-General  in  President 
Hayes's  Cabinet.  In  1880  President  Hayes  ap- 
jioinled  him  I'nited  States  District  .Judge  for  the 
Eastern  and  .Middle  District  of  Tennessee,  which 
position  he  held  until  his  death. 

KEY,  ki.  Er.vst  Axel  He.nkik  (1832—).  A 
Swedisli  anatmnist,  born  in  Smaland.  He  studied 
at  Lund,  beiaiiie  assistant  surf;eon  at  the  Sera- 
phim Hospital  in  Stockholm  (18.58),  and  studied 
in  Germany  under  Schultze  and  V'irchow.  He 
was  professor  of  patholocical  anatomy  in  the 
Caroline  Institute  of  Stockholm  (18t)2-97),  of 
which  he  was  for  many  years  rector.  In  1882  he 
became  a  menib?r  of  the  Swedish  Lower  House. 
Key  edited  Xordiskt  mt^dicinskt  Arkic  (1869 
sqq. ),  and  the  valuable  collection,  Vr  Vi'ir  tids 
forskning  (1872-78),  and  wrote:  Studien  in  der 
Anatomie  dcs  Xcrrcnsiistems  und  dcs  Binde- 
ijricehcs  (1875-70).  which  won  him  the  Montyon 
Prize  from  the  French  Academy.  .  He  also  wrote 
on  tlie  liistorv  of  Swedisli  medicine,  especially 
ophthalmologj-  (1892);  and  Till  kirurgiens  his- 
torin   i  Sverige    (1897). 

KEY,  Fr.axct.s  Scott  (1780-184.3).  A  lawyer, 
born  in  Frederick  County,  JId..  August  9.  1780, 
noted  in  American  letters  as  the  author  of  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner."  Key  was  a  graduate  of 
Saint  .John's  College,  Annapolis,  ild.  He  prac- 
ticed law  at  Frederick,  ild.,  in  1801,  and  later 
removed  to  Washington,  where  he  became  District 
.\ttorney  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  1814, 
during  the  attack  of  the  British  on  Baltimore,  he 
went  on  an  errand,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  to  the 
British  fleet,  but  was  detained  while  the  bom- 
bardment of  Fort  McHenry,  the  defense  of  Balti- 
more, was  taking  place.  He  watched  the  progress 
of  the  fight  from  the  British  ship,  during  the 
night,  and  in  the  morniuL'.  seeing  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  still  waving  triumphantly,  composed  his 
famous  song.  This  was  at  once  printed  and  be- 
came almost  instantly  popular.  It  was  sung 
throughout  the  country  to  the  tune  "Anacreon 
in  Heaven."  and  is  to-d.iy  perhaps  the  favorite 
heroic  song  of  America.  "The  .Star-.Spanglcd 
Banner"  was  printed,  with  other  poems  by  Key, 
in  1S57.  the  vohmie  as  a  whole  adding  nothing  to 
his  reputation.  He  died  in  Washington.  January 
11,  1843. 

KEY,  Thomas  Hewitt  ( 1799-1875) .  An  Eng- 
lish Latin  scholar,  born  in  London.  He  gradu- 
aled  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1821.  and 
studied  medicine  at  Cambridge  and  at  fiuy's 
Hospital.  London,  and  in  1824  was  called  to  the 
cliair  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, then  in  its  infancy.  Ill  health  compelled 
his  return  to  England  in  1827.  In  1828,  when 
the  University  of  London  was  founded,  he  accept- 
eil  the  professorshi])  of  Latin  there,  and  held  it 
until  1811.  From  1842  until  his  death,  he  was 
professor  of  comparative  grammar  in  the  same 
institution  and  was  also  head  master  of  the  pre- 
paratory school  connected  with  University  Col- 
lege. As  .a  philologist,  he  produced  numerous 
pamphlets  containing  essays  and  reviews,  and  a 
controversial  argument  on  Donaldson's  Varroni- 
onua.  He  contributed  to  the  Point/  CiirlnfKrdia 
and  the  Journnl  of  Education,  and  published  a 
Latin  Grammar  on  the  System  of  Crude  Forms 


(1846),  Philological  Lssays  (I8G8),  and  Lan- 
guage, Its  Origin  and  Development  (1874).  His 
best  energies  were  given  to  tlie  construction  of  a 
Latin-English  Dictionary  (1888),  which  was 
published,  in  an  unfinished  state,  by  the  Cam- 
bridge Universitj'  Press  after  his  death. 

KE"YBOAB,D.  A  frame  containing  a  set  of 
keys,  placed  in  the  front  part  of  the  pianoforte 
or  organ.  The  word  is  also  api)lied  to  the  keys, 
or  digitals,  taken  collectively.  The  natural  keys 
are  of  wood  covered  with  white  ivory,  and  the 
raised  keys,  touched  to  produce  sharps  and  flats, 
are  blocks  of  ebony  or  other  liard  black  wood. 
The  influence  of  the  kejboard  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  modem  music  is  important.  The  earliest 
keyboard  of  which  we  have  record  was  that  of  the 
hydraulic  or  water  organ,  a  Greek  invention  of 
the  second  century.  In  this  the  keys,  eighteen 
in  numl)er,  were  all  level.  Strange  to  say,  the 
principle  of  the  balanced  key,  which  had  to  be 
rediscovered  in  the  seventeenth  centurj',  was 
then  well  known.  Our  modern  chromatic  key- 
board was  in  use  as  early  as  1361,  though  the 
keys  were  so  large  that  they  had  to  be  struck 
with  the  fist.  Their  width  was,  however,  grad- 
ually lessened,  and  in  the  spinet  made  by  Pasi, 
of  Modena,  in  1490  (the  earliest  instrument  of 
this  class),  and  in  the  organ,  of  Saint  Blaise  at 
Brunswick  ( 1499) ,  the  compass  was  approximate- 
ly tliat  of  our  present  keyboard.  In  most  of  the 
early  instruments  the  natural  notes  are  black 
and  the  sharps  and  flats  white.  Several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  refoim  the  keyboard.  The 
principal  objection  to  all  rearrangements  is  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  mass  of  Ijeautiful  music,  writ- 
ten for  the  modern  pianoforte,  which  could  not  be 
adapted  to  an  improved  instrument.  See  Cl-.\\a- 
chobd:  F^nger-Boabd;  Hahpsichobd;  Spinet: 
Temperament:    A'irginal. 

KEYES,kez,  Edward  Lawrence  ( 1843— ) .  An 
-American  surgeon,  son  of  Gen.  Erasnuis  Darwin 
Keyes.  He  was  bom  at  Fort  Moultrie.  S.  C, 
graduated  at  Vale  in  1803.  and  from  the  medi- 
cal department  of  Xew  York  University  in  1806; 
studied  in  Paris  for  a  time,  and  in  1876  lieeanie 
consulting  surgeon  to  the  Charity  Hospital,  and 
in  1885  surgeon  to  the  Skin  and  Cancer  Hos- 
pital and  to  .Saint  Elizabeth's  Hospital.  From 
1875  to  1881  he  was  adjunct  in  surgery  at  the 
Bellevue  Medical  College,  under  Van  Buren.  his 
old  teacher,  with  whom  he  practiced  for  several 
years,  and  who  wrote,  with  him,  A  Practical 
Treatise  on  the  Surgical  Diseases  of  the  (Icnito- 
I'rinary  Organs  (1881).  In  the  same  medical 
school  Keyes  was  professor  of  dermatology  ( 1872 
sqq.).     He  wrote  The  Venereal  Diseases    (1880). 

KEYES,  Emer.son  Willard  (1828-97).  An 
American  lawyer  and  educator.  He  was  born 
at  Jamestown,  X.  Y.,  and  graduated  from  the 
State  Xornial  School.  He  was  deputy  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  of  Xew  York  in  1857- 
65.  and  acting  superintendent  in  1861-02.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1862.  and  became  deputy 
superintendent  of  the  banking  dejiartment  of  Xew 
York  State  in  1865,  and  from  1870  to  1873  served 
as  State  Bank  Examiner.  In  1882  he  Iiecame 
chief  clerk  of  the  Brooklyn  (X.  Y.)  Board  of 
Education,  a  position  he  retained  until  his  death. 
He  assisted  in  framing  the  educational  sections  in 
the  charter  of  Greater  Xew  York  and  published 
A'pip  York  Court  of  Appeals  Reports  (1867-69)  : 
History  of  Savinqs  Hanks  in  the  Vnitrd  States 
( 1 876-73)  ;  Xew  York  Code  of  Public  Instructictn 
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( 1879)  ;  and  Laws  of  Xew  York  Relating  to  Com- 
mon (Schools. 

KEYES,  Ekasmus  Darwin  (1810-95).  An 
American  soldier,  born  at  Brirafield,  Mass.  He 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1832,  and  was  on 
tluty  in  Charleston  Harbor,  8.  C,  during  the  nul- 
lification excitement  of  tliat  year.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  garrison  duty  or  on  frontier  service 
against  the  Indians  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  when  he  was  made  colonel  of  the 
Eleventh  Infantry,  and  sent  to  New  York  to 
organize  an  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Fort 
Pickens.  On  May  17,  1861,  he  was  made  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers,  and  on  July  21st  took 
part  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run.  During  the 
Peninsular  campaign  he  commanded  the  Fourth 
Army  Corps,  and  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Yorktown  (April  5  to  May  4,  18G2),  the  battle 
of  Fair  Oaks  (May  31,  1862),  Malvern  Hill 
(July  1,  1862),  and  other  actions.  He  resigned 
on  May  6,  1804,  and  removed  to  California,  where 
lie  was  connected  with  various  mercantile  enter- 
prises. He  published  Fiftt/  Years'  Observation  of 
Men  and  Events,  Civil  and  Military   (1884). 

KEYHOLE  LIMPET.  A  limpet  of  the  ge- 
nus Fissurella,  a  shell  allied  to  the  ordinary  lim- 
pet (q.v. ),  but  differing  in  that  the  apex  is  per- 
forated, the  hole  being  of  the  shape  and  appear- 
ance of  an  old-fashioned  keyhole.  In  very  young 
shells  the  apex  is  entire  and  spiral.  These  shells 
are   found  on   nearly  all   coasts. 

KEY  ISLANDS.    See  Kei  Islands. 

KEYNES,  kenz,  John  Neville  ( 1852— ) .  An 
English  logician  and  economist.  He  was  born 
at  Salisbury  and  was  educated  at  Amersham 
Hall,  at  I'niver.sity  College,  London,  and  Pem- 
broke, Cambridge.  For  several  years  he  was 
fellow  of  Pembroke  College;  in  1884  he  was  ap- 
pointed universit.v  lecturer  in  moral  science;  and 
in  1802  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  Univer- 
sity senate.  He  WTote:  Studies  and  Exercises  in 
Formal  Logic  (3d  cd.  1894),  and  Scope  and 
Method  of  Political  Economy   (2d  ed.  1897). 

KEY-NOTE.  In  music  the  fundamental  note 
from  which  the  key  takes  its  name. 

KEYS,  Power  of  the  (Lat.  clavium  potestas) . 
A  theological  term  which  denotes  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Church.  It  is  prominently  repre- 
sented by  two  golden  keys  in  the  insignia  of  the 
Pope,  considered  as  the  successor  of  Saint  Peter, 
to  whom  Christ  said:  "1  will  give  unto  thee  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven"  (Matt.  xvi.  19). 
A  similar  metaphor  occurs  in  Isaiah  xxii.  22,  in 
Rev.  i.  18  and  iii.  7,  in  each  of  which  passages 
the  power  of  inclusion  or  of  exclusion  is  implied 
by  its  u.se.  Writers  on  canon  law  generally 
distinguish  between  the  potestas  ordinis  and  the 
potestas  jurisdictionis.  The  former  relates  to  the 
priestly  powers  inherent  in  the  clergy  by  virtue 
of  their  ordination,  and  in  particular  to  the 
power  to  offer  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  The 
latter  relates  to  church  government,  whether  it 
be  the  pastoral  care  and  discipline  of  the  parish 
priest  or  the  universal  sway  of  the  sovereign 
pontiff.  Here  of  course  wide  differences  exist. 
In  its  fullness  (the  plenitudo  potestatis)  the 
power  of  jurisdiction,  including  executive,  legis- 
lative, and  judicial  functions,  resides  only  in 
the  Pope,  but  in  a  more  or  less  limited  way  it 
may  be  exercised  by  patriarchs,  primates,  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  and  priests.     Constant  evidence 
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of  the  authority  of  the  hierarchy  is  held  up 
before  the  people  in  the  administration  of  dis- 
cipline tlirough  the  sacrament  of  penance. 

Protestants  hold  a  different  view  of  the  pas- 
sage in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and  understand 
that  whatever  power  the  keys  there  symbolize 
was  conferred  upon  the  Church  as  a  whole,  and 
is  to  be  exercised  by  the  ministry  and  laity  to- 
gether. It  is  held  to  include  both  doctrine  and 
discipline,  but  not  any  such  thing  as  the  sacra- 
ment of  penance.  A  few  modern  critics  think 
some  corruption  has  crept  into  the  text  in  Matt. 
xvi.  19,  so  that  the  original  meaning  is  lost, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  of  this  in  the  text  itself. 
See  Penance;  Discipline,  Ecclesiastical. 

The  position  of  the  Papacy  on  the  question  of 
jurisdiction  is  stated  in  Pius  IX's  constitution 
Pastor  .Eternus,  published  at  the  Vatican  Coun- 
cil of  1870.  The  te.xt,  with  translation,  is  found 
in  Schaff,  Creeds  of  Christendom,  vol.  ii.  (New 
York,  1877).  In  general  consult:  Hinschius, 
Kirchenrecht  der  Kaiholiken  und  Protestanten. 
(6  vols.,  Berlin.  1869-97);  Baart,  The  Roman 
Court    (New  York,   1899). 

KEYSER,  ki'zer,  Epheaim  (I850-).  An 
American  sculptor.  He  was  born  at  Baltimore, 
I^Id.,  October  6,  1850,  of  German  parentage.  He 
studied  at  the  Maryland  Academy  in  1871-72,  and 
in  1872-76  at  tlie  Royal  Academy  of  Munich, 
where  he  won  a  silver  medal  for  his  "Toying 
Page."  In  1876-77  he  studied  at  Berlin,  under 
Albert  Wolff,  and  here  modeled  "Psyche"  (repli- 
ca, Cincinnati  Museum),  which  won  him  the 
Michael  Beer  Prize,  enabling  him  to  .study  in 
Rome  for  one  year.  He  lived  chiefly  at  Rome 
until  1894,  when  he  was  elected  professor  of 
sculpture  at  the  Maryland  Institute.  Among  his 
portrait  busts  are  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Henry  Har- 
land,  President  D.  C.  Oilman,  Sidney  Lanier,  and 
others.  His  other  works  include  the  "Pet  Fal- 
con," "Titania,"  "The  Rose,"  "A  Duet,"  and  "Ye 
Old  Storye." 

KEYSER,  Hendrik  de  ( 1567-1621 ) .  A  Dutch 
architect  and  sculptor,  born  at  Utrecht.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Cornelius  Bloemaert  in  his  native 
town,  and  then  studied  in  Paris.  On  his  return 
he  .settled  in  Amsterdam  with  Bloemaert  (1591), 
and  three  years  afterwards  was  appointed  city 
architect  and  sculptor.  His  works  include  the 
Court  of  the  East  India  House  and  the  Exchange 
at  Amsterdam,  the  City  Hall  and  the  monument 
of  William  of  Orange  at  Delft,  the  monument  of 
Erasmus  at  Rotterdam,  and  the  Ilagherbeets 
monument  in  Amsterdam,  and  the  front  of  the 
Osterkirk  at  Hoorn.  In  these  works  he  was  as- 
sisted by  his  son  Pieter,  who  completed  several 
of  them,  and  he  himself  erected  the  monument  to 
Admiral  Trorap  at  Delft. 

KEYSER,  Jakob  Rudolf  (1803-64).  A  Nor- 
Tvegian  historian  and  philologist.  He  was  born 
and  educated  at  Christiania,  and  in  1825  received 
a  royal  fellowship  and  traveled  in  Iceland  mak- 
ing linguistic  research.  In  1828  he  was  made 
decent,  and  in  1829  lector,  in  history  and  statis- 
tics in  the  University  of  Christiania.  His  writ- 
ings were  on  the  early  history  of  Norway,  espe- 
cially the  ecclesiastical,  and  he  edited  many  of 
the  old  Norse  authors.  With  Munch  he  edited, 
at  Government  expense,  Norges  qamle  Love 
(1846-49).  His  other  more  important  works 
were:    ifordmcsndenes   Reliffionsforfatning  i  He- 
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dendommen  (1841)  ;  Den  norske  Kirkes  Uiatorie 
under  KathoUcismen  (1856-58)  ;  and  the  posthu- 
mous works,  Efterladte  Skrifter  (1805-67)  and 
Xorges  Historie    (1865-70). 

KEYSEB,  NicAisE  de  (1813-87).  A  Belgian 
historical  painter,  born  at  Sandvliet,  near  Ant- 
werp. He  studied  at  the  Academy  of  Antwerp, 
under  .Jacobs  and  Van  Br^e.  He  attracted  atten- 
tion with  his  first  picture,  "Crucifixion"  (1834). 
The  "Battle  of  the  Spurs,  1302"  (1836;  museum 
at  Courtrai),  and  "Battle  of  Worringen,  1288" 
(1839;  New  Mixseum,  Brussels),  are  distin- 
guished for  lofty  conception,  rare  skill  in  depict- 
ing the  turmoil  of  battle,  correct  drawing,  and 
luminous  coloring.  They  were  followed  by  his- 
torical genre  scenes,  treated  with  subtle  refine- 
ment, such  as:  "Emperor  Maximilian  Visiting 
Memling's  Studio;"  "The  Giaour"  and  "Death 
of  Maria  de'  Medici"  (both  1845,  and  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  Berlin)  ;  "Columbus  and  His  Son 
Leaving  Barcelona"  (1852)  ;  "Court  of  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici"  (1870);  "Charles  V.  Liberating 
Christian  Slaves  in  Tunis"  (1873;  New  Museum, 
Amsterdam)  ;  "Francis  I.  in  the  Studio  of  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini"  (Fodor  Museum,  Amsterdam). 
Having  formerly  modeled  his  style  after  the  great 
masters  of  the  Netherlands,  he  showed  in  his 
later  period  a  tendency  to  follow  the  modern 
French  school.  An  example  of  this  kind  is  the 
"Massacre  of  the  Innocents"  ( Museum  at  Ghent) . 
He  also  painted  good  portraits,  and  in  1864-66 
adorned  the  staircase  of  the  Old  Museum  in  iVnt- 
werp  with  groups  of  Belgian  artists.  In  1855  he 
was  appointed  director  of  the  Academy  at  Ant- 
werp. 

KEYSEB,  Peter  Dirck  (1835—).  An  Ameri- 
can oculist.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  of 
Dutch  ancestry;  attended  Delaware  College,  and 
studied  chemistrj'  under  Genth,  and  served  for  a 
year  as  captain  of  volunteers  in  the  Civil  War, 
but  by  his  poor  health  was  forced  to  resign. 
He  spent  two  years  at  Munich,  Berlin,  and  .Jena, 
and  in  1864  again  entered  the  Federal  Army  as 
assistant  surgeon.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  be- 
came connected  with  the  Philadelphia  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary.  His  earlier  works  were  on  chem- 
istry; later  he  published  Report  on  Operations 
for  Cataract  (1874),  and  other  valuable  papers 
in  the  same  field. 

KEYSEB,  TiiEonoRE,  or  Thomas  (c.l596- 
1667).  A  Dutch  painter,  born  at  Amsterdam. 
He  was  the  son,  or  perhaps  the  nephew,  of  Hen- 
drik  Keyser,  and  probably  the  pupil  of  Cornelius 
van  der  Vnort.  He  was  at  the  height  of  his 
fame  when  Rembrandt  came  to  Amsterdam  in 
1631,  and  he  decidedly  influenced  the  formation 
of  Rembrandt's  style.  His  masterpiece,  the 
"Burgomasters  of  Amsterdam  Discussing  the  Ar- 
rival of  Marie  de'  ^Medici/'  is  in  The  Hague  Mu- 
seum. This  noble  picture  places  him  among  the 
first  of  the  Dutch  painters.  Other  works  are  in 
the  same  museum,  in  Berlin,  Frankfort,  Vienna, 
Copenhagen,  and  throughout  Holland. 

KEYSTONE.  A  term  used  in  architecture  to 
designate  the  central  stone  of  an  arch  or  vault, 
placed  directly  at  the  crown,  which,  being  made 
wider  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  acts  like  a 
■wedge,  and  thus  keys  the  entire  structure.  It  ia 
a  particular  kind  of  roussoir  (q.v.). 


KEYSTONE    STATE.      Pennsylvania. 
States,  Popular  Names  of. 


See 


KEY  WEST.  A  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the 
county-seat  of  Monroe  County,  Fla.,  90  miles 
north  by  east  of  Havana,  Cuba  (Map:  Florida, 
C  5).  It  is  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
United  States,  on  Key  West  Island,  the  most 
westerly  of  the  group  of  Florida  Keys.  The  fine 
deep  harbor  is  defended  by  Fort  Taylor,  situated 
on  an  artificial  island  at  the  main  entrance.  Im- 
proved fortifications  have  recently  been  con- 
structed at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000.  There  are 
two  lighthouses,  afifording  a  safe  guide  to  the 
harbor.  The  city  is  on  the  line  of  a  number  of 
steamship  routes  to  American  and  West  Indian 
ports,  and  railroad  connections  for  the  north  are 
made  at  Port  Tampa  and  Miami.  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful place,  with  broad  streets,  attractive  houses, 
and  tropical  gardens,  and  its  pure  air  and  mild 
climate  have  made  it  a  popular  winter  and  healtli 
resort.  Key  West  is  an  important  United  States 
naval  station,  with  machine-shops,  dock,  marine 
railway,  marine  hospital,  barracks,  etc.  Among 
other  features  of  interest  are  the  county  court- 
house and  park.  United  States  custom-house  and 
post-office,  city  hall,  a  convent,  a  Methodist  semi- 
nary, a  public  library,  and  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern Martello  towers.  The  leading  industry  is 
the  manufacture  of  cigars,  which  is  very  exten- 
sive, and  is  carried  on  mostly  by  Cubans.  Sponge 
fishing  is  also  of  importance,  and  the  frequent 
shipwrecks  on  the  islands  offer  opportunity  for 
a  profitable  wrecking  business.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  cigars,  sponges,  turtles,  fish, 
salt,  fruit,  vegetables,  etc.  The  annual  value  of 
the  commerce  is  about  $1,900,000,  of  which  $5,50,- 
000  is  in  imports.  Under  a  charter  of  1S93  the 
government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  annually  elect- 
ed, and  a  council.  The  water-works  are  owTied 
and  operated  by  the  municipality.  Key  West 
was  settled  in  1822,  and  though  unimportant  for 
many  years,  it  was  in  1890  the  largest  city  in  the 
State,  and  now  ranks  third,  Jacksonville  and 
Pensacola  leading.  It  was  chartered  as  a  city 
in  1832.  Kej'  West  became  of  great  importance 
to  the  Federal  Government  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  in  the  war  with  Spain  in  1808  was  the 
rendezvous  of  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron  of 
the  Ignited  States  Naw.  Population,  in  1890, 
18,080;  in  1900,  17.114." 

KHABABOVSK.  KabiV-rftfsk'  formerlv 
KHABAEOVKA,  Ka'birofki.  Tlie  capital  of 
a  district  in  the  Territory  of  Primorsk.  Sil)eria, 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ussuri  with  the 
Amur  (Jlap:  Asia,  N  4).  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
Governor-General  of  Amur,  and  has  a  railway 
school,  and  ethnographical  museum,  a  Chinese 
temple,  and  a  public  garden  with  a  monument  to 
Count  Muravieff.  As  a  terminal  of  the  Ussuri 
branch  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway.  Khaba- 
rovsk is  a  place  of  some  commercial  importance, 
and  carries  on  a  large  trade  in  sables.  The  town 
was  founded  in  1858  as  a  military  station,  and 
named  after  the  Cossack  Khabaroff,  one  of  the 
conquerors  of  Eastern  Siberia.  It  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  town  in  1880.  Population,  in  1897, 
14,932.  including  a  number  of  Chinese. 

KHABUB,  Ki\-br5jr'.  A  river  of  .\siatic  Tur- 
key. It  rises  among  the  Karajah  Mountains,  in 
the  Vilayet  of  Diarbekir,  south  of  the  sources 
of  the  Tigris,  and  flows  for  about  200  miles 
in  a  ffcneral  southerly  direction  until  it  joins 
the  Euphrates  at  Kerkisiah  (Map:  Turkey  in 
Asia,  J  5).     It  is  identified  by  some  authorities 
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with  the  Hebrew  Chabor  and  the  Araxes  of  Xeno- 
phon. 

KHAIBAB  (Ki'ber)  PASS.  Another  spdl- 
ing  lur  till'  11:11110  of  a  niuuiilaiii  ilolile  between 
India  and  Afgluuiistan.     See  KllYUEB  Pass. 

KHAIR-ED-DIN",  Kir'cd-den'  (better  Khair 
AT.DiN).  A  Creek  jiirate.  belter  known,  with  his 
brother  Iloruk,  by  tlie  name  Barbarossa   (q.v.). 

KHAKI,  kii'ke  (Hind.  khOKl,  dustj-.  from 
khOk',  dnst).  A  drab,  clay,  or  dust-colored  cloth 
of  East  Indian  origin,  first  used  by  the  British 
Governinent  for  their  native  troops,  and  after- 
wards for  all  British  troops  serving  abroad  or 
on  campaign.  Since  the  Spanisli-American  War 
of  1898  il  lias  bren  employed  by  the  United  States 
Cioverniiient  for  Held  and  colonial  service,  and 
sihiilarly  by  botli   France  and  (lermany. 

KHAilD,  Ka'lTd,.or  CALEB  (.i82-G42).  A 
Mohammedan  general.  He  wa.s  the  son  of  Walid, 
of  the  ilali/.iimiyyali  branch  of  the  Koreish.  At 
first  he  was  an  enemy  of  Jlohanimed.  being  among 
the  leaders  who  defeated  him  at  Ohod.  in  (\2'>. 
But  after  Jloliaiiimed  had  married  his  kins- 
woman, JIaiiminah,  he  accepted  the  new  faith 
(029)  and  became  ilohanimecl's  greatest  general, 
receiving  the  surname  'Sword  of  .Vllali'  after  his 
victory  over  the  Byzantines  at  JIutali.  He  was 
then  sent  by  Mohammed  against  Mecca,  and 
commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  attack.  He  de- 
feated the  iiii]>ostor  Miiseilima  and  the  Banu 
Hanifah  after  the  Projihet's  death,  and  in  633 
was  made  commander  of  the  army  sent  by  Abu 
Bekr  into  Jleso[)otaiiiia.  He  defeated  the  Per- 
sians in  the  'Battle  of  the  Chains,'  but  was  then 
ordered  to  join  forces  with  .\inr  and  .\bu  ITliaidah 
in  Syria.  After  a  forced  march  of  five  days 
through  the  waterless  desert,  he  received  the  ca- 
pitulation of  Palmyra  and  Basra,  and  then  de- 
feated the  armies  of  Heraclius  at  Ajnadin.  Fihl, 
or  Pella  ((i34),  and  I'hwesa  ((!3.5).  Damascus 
was  then  besieged,  and  fell  in  the  fall  of  03.5.  His 
next  groat  battle  was  that  of  the  Yarniuk  (.\u- 
gu.st,  G3G).  Dnmasciis  had  t lien  to  be  besieged  a 
second  time,  and  shoitly  before  or  after  it  fell 
word  came  that  Omar,  for  reasons  that  are  not 
certain,  had  given  the  chief  command  to  Abu 
Ubaidah.  Khalid  then  showed  his  loftiness  of 
spirit  by  eonfinuing  to  serve  as  a  subordinate 
without  protest  until  his  death,  at  Kmesa.  042. 
Consult  Wellliausen,  .S/.i-coh  vnd  Torarheiten, 
vi.  (Berlin.  1S09)  :  De  Cioeje,  M^moire  sur  la 
Cotujiulr  lie  la  fyyrie   (I.eyden,  1900). 

KHAMA,  Kli'ma  (1840—).  An  African  chief, 
head  of  the  Bamangwato,  a  northern  tribe  of 
Bechuanaland.  In  1872  ho  joined  with  Montsioa 
in  an  appeal  to  Englaml  against  Boer  encronch- 
iiients.  He  got  no  immediate  help,  but  in  1884 
Bechuanaland  was  taken  formally  under  Brit- 
ish protection.  In  189.')  Xhama  and  two  other 
chiefs  visited  England  to  protest  against  his 
countrj-  being  put  under  the  British  South 
Africa  Company.  As  a  result  of  their  protest 
all  the  territory  north  of  the  Molopo  was  made 
a  native  reservation,  and  at  Khama's  request 
stringent  laws  were  passed  against  importation 
of  aleohol. 

KHAMTI,  k'hiim'tf.  One  of  the  peoples  of 
Shan  stock,  dwelling  on  the  Assam-Burmese  fron- 
tier.    See  SlIAN.S. 

KHAN  fPers.  khfin.  prince,  of  Tatar  origin). 
(1)    A  title  of  uncertain  origin,  often  borne  by 


Oriental  rulers,  especially  in  Central  Asia.  Its 
earliest  mention  is  by  (iregory  of  Tours  (500), who 
designates  the  chief  of  the  Huns  (Avars)  as 'Chag- 
nus.'  Among  Mohammedans  it  seems  to  have 
been  lirst  used  in  the  thirteenth  century  at  the 
time  of  the  Mongol  tJengbis  Khan,  and  it  per- 
sisted down  to  the  time  of  the  last  Oriental  ruler 
of  the  Crimea,  Shahin  (iiray  (1783).  Since  the 
time  of  Bayazid  I.  (1389)  and  Mohammed  1. 
(1402),  the  title  has  been  added  to  the  other 
titles  of  the  Osmanli  sultans.  It  was  not  used 
by  the  Seljuks  (1037-1300).  Khan  is  also  joined 
to  a  personal  name  so  as  to  form  a  composite 
word.  In  Shiite  lands  it  means  simply  a  man  of 
rank,  etiuivalent  to  Turkish  Beg  or  Bey.  Some 
irf  the  titles  compounded  with  Khan  are:  (1) 
Kha-Khan.  used  long  before  the  twelfth  century, 
to  designate  the  leader  of  the  Tou-Kiou  Turks, 
the  Ouigurs,  Mongols,  Chinese  (Yuen  Dynasty), 
and  Mandshus.  (2)  UKlian  ('Provincial 
Khan')  to  indicate  their  inferiority  to  the  Kha- 
Klians;  used  by  the  Mongol  ruler  llulagu  and 
his  successors  in  Persia  (1250-1330).  (3)  Tar- 
Khan,  a  subaltern  iirince.  (4)  Cur-Khan  ('Uni- 
versal Lord'),  used  by  the  Turks  of  Kara-Khitay, 
by  Tamerlane  (133.5-1405)  and  dug  Bog  (1447). 
(5)  Ir-Klian,  used  by  certain  Turkish  tribes. 
The  word  khanate,  for  the  territorial  divisions 
of  Genghis  Khan's  empire,  is  a  Eurojiean  forma- 
tion. Consult  De  Laeouperie,  Khun,  Kha-Khan 
and   Other    Tribes    (1885). 

(2)  The  homonym  khan  (Persian  khanah. 
house)  is  frequentlj  applied  in  translations  of 
i)ricntal  texts  and  works  on  the  East  to  unfur- 
nished inns,  erectcil  either  by  the  Government  or 
private  individuals  for  travelers,  and  for  who.se 
accommodations  either  no  charge  or  a  small  fee 
is   requireil. 

KHANDESH,  kan'desh.  or  CANDEISH.     An 

historical  district  in  the  Central  Division.  Bom- 
bay, British  India.  Area.  9944  sipiare  miles; 
]iopulation,  in  1891.  1.435,000:  in  1901,  1,400.000. 
It  is  w;itered  by  the  Tapti,  and  its  oxteiisiv<'  cen- 
tral ]dain  fringed  on  tlie  north  by  the  Sat|nira 
Hills  comiirises  a  considerable  area  of  fertile 
alluvial  soil.  Almost  surrounded  by  the  powerful 
native  St:ites  of  Hyder;ibad,  Sinclli.  and  Baroda, 
it  sutTered  greatly  during  the  long  contest  be- 
tween the  ^loliammedans  and  the  Mahrattas,  and 
also  from  the  struggles  among  the  rival  chiefs. 
In  1818  it  was  taken  by  the  East  India  Company. 
The  Bhils.  a  hnlf-savage  race,  aggravated  con- 
siilerably  the  ditriculfies  of  the  new  Government. 

KHANG-HI.  kiine'he'.  Emperor  of  China 
(1002-1722).     See  K'ang-Hi. 

KHANIA,   Kii'ng-a'.     See  CanEA. 

KHARBIN,  KarTjin.     See  Habbin. 

KHARGEH,  Kar'gc.  El  (full  name.  Wah  nl- 
Tlfir(i<ih,  outer  oasis).  An  important  oasis  of 
Eg\'pt.  situated  about  four  days'  travel  west 
of  Thebes,  in  latitude  25°  30'  N.  and  longitude  30° 
40'  E.,  about  220  feet  above  the  sea  (Map:  Egypt. 
D  7).  It  is  about  90  miles  long  from  north  to 
south,  and  3  miles  wide  on  an  average.  There  are 
well-preserved  remains  of  numerous  buildings  and 
villages.  Population.  OOOn.  Wheat,  barley,  rice, 
and  in.lico  are  grown.  Dates  are  exported.  El 
Khargeh  has  been  known  since  the  time  of  Psam- 
motieus. 

KHARGEH,  Kiir'gS.  El.  or  KHARGA.    The 

chief  town  of  the  oasis  of  the  same  name  in  Upper 
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Egypt,  situated  about  100  miles  west  of  Thebes 
(Alap:  Kgj'jjt,  D  7).  It  LOiitains  the  ruins  of 
a  temple  of  Amnion,  and  several  othtT  ruins 
from  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Konjans. 
The  town  as  well  as  the  oasis  has  declineil  in 
population  and  importance.  Population,  about 
4000. 

KHARIJITES.     See  Mohammedan  Sects. 

KHARKOV,  Kar-k6f'.  A  government  of  Lit- 
tle Russia,  liounded  by  the  governments  of  Kursk 
and  Voronezh  on  the  north,  the  Province  of  the 
Don  Cossacks  on  the  east,  Vekaterinuslav  on  the 
south,  and  Poltava  on  the  west  {Map:  Russia, 
E  5).  Area,  21,050  square  miles.  It  has  a  Hat 
.surface,  witli  a  general  incline  toward  the  south. 
It  is  watered  mostly  by  tributaries  of  the  Dnieper 
and  the  Don.  The  climate  is  variable,  liut 
warmer  than  in  the  central  part  of  Russia.  The 
soil  is  mostly  a  black  loam  of  great  fertility. 
Cereals,  including  corn  and  buckwheat,  are 
raised  in  large  quantities;  tobacco  and  the  vine 
are  also  cultivated.  Stock-raising  is  an  impor- 
tant industrj'.  The  chief  manufactures  are  sugar, 
tobacco,  liquors,  and  iron  products.  The  annual 
output  is  valued  at  over  .$25,000,000.  The  gov- 
ernment is  well  provided  with  railway  lines. 
]'o|)ulation,  in  1897,  2,509,81 1.  consisting  chielly 
•of  Little  Russians.  Capital,  Kharkov.  The  terri- 
tory now  occupied  by  the  Government  of  Kharkov 
was  in  the  early  Middle  Ages  inhabited  bj' 
Khazars,  Petchenegs,  and  later  by  Tatars.  The 
Cossacks  began  to  settle  there  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

KHARKOV.  The  capital  of  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment of  the  same  name,  situated  in  a  marshy 
district  on  three  streams,  at  the  junction  of  two 
railway  lines,  250  miles  east-southeast  of  Kiev 
(Map:  Russia,  E  5).  It  has  an  attractive  ap- 
pearance, and  is  well  built.  There  are  a  cathe- 
dral, a  Protestant  church,  numerous  Russian 
churches,  two  theatres,  an  e.xchange,  and  a  mu- 
seum. The  LTniversity  of  Kharkov,  founded  in 
1803,  has  four  faculties  (including  jurisprudence 
and  medicine)  and  nearly  1400  students,  a  bo- 
tanical garden,  and  a  library  with  170,000  vol- 
umes. There  are  also  a  technological  institute 
with  about  800  students,  one  of  the  four  theo- 
logical academies  of  Russia,  a  medical  school,  a 
veterinary  institute,  and  a  number  of  secondary 
and  special  schools.  The  city  has  many  exten- 
sive cigar  and  tobacco  factories,  distilleries,  soap 
factories,  etc.  There  is  also  a  sugar-refinery 
company.  Kharkov  is  one  of  the  principal  com- 
mercial cities  of  Ru?sia,  owing  to  its  central 
position  with  respect  to  the  north  and  south 
trade.  There  are  four  annual  fairs,  one  of  which 
represents  a  very  large  volume  of  business.  The 
principal  ini])orts  come  via  the  Baltic,  and  in- 
clude mainly  machinery,  tea.  wine,  and  to- 
liacco.  I'oiuilaticin.  in  1897.  174.840.  Kharkov 
was  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteeiitli  cen- 
tury. 

KHARPTTT,  Kiir-poot',  or  HARPUT.  The 
capital  of  the  Vilayet  of  i\[anuiret-iil-.\zii;. 
Asiatic  Turkey.  It  is  situated  on  an  elevated 
plateau  near  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Euphrates. 
and  near  the  source  of  the  Tigris  (Map:  Turkey 
in  Asia.  H  .S).  It  has  fine  bazaars,  an  ancient 
church,  a  .Tacobite  convent  with  a  collection  of 
valuable  biblical  manuscripts,  a  college  at- 
tached to  the  .Xrnerii'an  mission  station,  and  .a 
native    school.     The    trade    is    chiellv    in    wine. 


cotton,  and  oil.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
over  ;iO.OOO,  and  is  compo.sed  of  Turks,  Kurds, 
.\niicnians,  and  .Jacobite  Syrians. 

KHARTUM,  Kar-tSom'.  The  ca])ital  of  Egyp- 
tian Sudan,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Blue  Nile,  near  its  confluence  with  the  White 
Nile,  in  a  treeless,  sterile  region  (Map:  Africa, 
H  3).  It  is  strongly  fortified,  and  covers  a  large 
area,  but  is  unattractive  in  appearance.  The 
(iovcrmnent  buildings  are  Euro])eaii  in  style,  and 
there  are  several  mosques.  Christian  churches,  a 
hospital  and  barracks,  and  a  street  railway.  Gor- 
don College  and  the  palace  of  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral are  new  and  fine  buildings.  Khartum  im- 
ports arms,  powder,  grain,  and  textiles,  and 
exports  ivory,  ostrich-feathers,  and  fruit.  The 
population  was  estimated  in  1882,  before  its 
destruction  by  the  Malidists,  at  70,000.  Khar- 
tum was  founded  by  Jlehcmct  Ali  in  1821,  and 
grew  with  remarkable  rapidity.  In  1830  it  was 
made  the  seat  of  ihe  (iovcrnor-General  of  Sudan, 
and  became  an  important  commercial  centre.  In 
1885  the  town  was  taken  by  tlie  .Malidi  after  the 
valiant  defense  by  General  (Jordon  (tpv.),  who 
was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  massacre  following 
the  capture;  The  Mahdi's  successor  razed  the 
city  and  removed  the  population  across  the  river 
to  Omdurman,  which  he  made  his  capital.  With 
the  overthrowing  of  the  jiower  of  the  JIahdi  by 
Lord  Kitchener  in  1898,  Khartum  was  reinstated 
as  the  capital  of  Egj-ptian  Sudan,  and  has  since 
recovered  a  large  part  of  its  former  trade  .and 
prosperity,  especially  since  tlie  railroad  connect- 
ing it  with  Egypt  has  lieen  completed.  Consult 
Stevens,  With  Kitchener  to  Khartum  ("th  ed., 
Edinburgh,  1898). 

KHAS,  k'hiiz.  One  of  the  Gurka  tribes  of 
Nepal.  Like  most  of  tlieir  kindred,  they  are  of 
mixed  Hindu-Aryan  and  Tibeto-Mongolian  blood. 
The  Nepalese  Khas  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  Khas  of  Siaiii  and  Laos,  who  belong  to  the 
Mois,  as  one  of  the  large  groups  of  imcivilized 
or  'sav.ige'  tribes  of  Western  Farther  India  is 
called. 

KHASI,  k'ha'st*-.  KHASIA,  k'ha's;.-ii,  or,  as 
they  call  themselves,  Kvi.  Inhaliitants  of  the 
region  of  the  Khasi  Hills  in  Northern  Assam, 
eastward  from  the  Garn  tribes.  The  Khasi  are 
classed  by  Dalton  (1S72)  as  Indo-Chinese,  but 
indepenih'nt  in  their  linguistic  allinitics,  possess- 
ing lioth  monosyllabism  and  a  sjiecies  of  agglu- 
tination. Ratyel  (1898)  considers  that  the  Khasi 
are  largely  of  Aryan  Idood.  and  Deniker  (1900) 
thinks  they  ai>proach  the  Indonesiiin  tyj"'.  The 
Khasi  :ire  anumg  the  few  1n(Ii:in  peoples  who  rec- 
ognize the  female  line.  They  also  eschew  the  use 
of  milk.  jMany  facts  concerning  the  Khasi  will 
be  found  in  Dalton,  Ocscri/jMrc  Ethnolofii)  of 
liciifinl  (Calcutta,  1872):  Roberts.  (Iramniar  of 
the  Kh-ixi  I.ruiriiiafic    (l.iindnn.   1891). 

KHASI  (k-i's.*)  HILLS.     See  .Jaintia  Hii.LS. 

KHATMANDU,  kat'in:in-drsT.  The  capital 
of  Nepal  (i|.v. ).  It  is  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Baghnuiti  and  Vishnnmati  rivers,  145 
miles  north  of  Patna  (Map:  India,  E  3).  The 
bri<'k  or  stone  paved  streets  are  narrow  and 
dirty.  The  houses  are  from  two  to  four  stories 
high,  and  have  elaborately  carved  wood  balconies 
,111(1  windows.  There  are  several  pagoda  shaped 
t(Mn|des  wiih  gilt  co])pcr  domes.  The  chief  build- 
ing is  the  Maharaj:in  iialace  contiiinins.'  a  modem 
durbar  or  reception-room,  and  the  Kot  military 
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council  chamber  in  which  Jung  Bahadur  disposed 
of  his  political  enemies  by  a  general  massacre  on 
September  15,  1846.  A  British  Resident  is  sta- 
tioned at  Khatmandu.  Estimated  population, 
in  1901,  50,000. 

KHAZABS,  Kii'ziirz,  or  CHAZAHS.  A  Fin- 
nic people  long  extinct,  who  in  the  early  part 
of  the  Middle  Ages  inhabited  the  region  of  the 
Caucasus  and  the  Caspian  and  the  steppes  of 
Southeastern  Russia.  When  at  the  height  of 
their  power,  in  the  ninth  century,  they  held  sway 
as  far  west  as  the  Dnieper  and  northward  to  the 
middle  Volga.  They  had  many  important  cities 
which  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce.  By 
some  wTiters  they  are  supposed  to  have  been 
an  indigenous  people  of  the  Caucasus,  but  the 
warlike  movements  and  conquests  which  they 
carried  on  brought  in  admixtures  so  that  the 
question  of  their  ethnological  position  becomes 
a.  difficult  one.  Contemporary  accounts  relate 
that  they  were  fair,  with  black  hair,  and  fine 
physical  development,  and  that  the  women  were 
beautiful  and  much  sought  after  by  the  courts 
of  Byzantium  and  Bagdad.  As  a  commercial 
people,  they  possessed  the  good  qualities  of 
honesty  and  business  ability,  which  made  them 
successful.  Their  sovereigns  were  called  Khakans. 
In  the  seventh  century  or  a  little  later  their 
Khakan,  with  a  part  of  his  people,  embraced 
Judaism.  The  power  of  the  Khazars  endured 
only  until  about  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century.  In  965  they  suffered  a  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  Russian  ruler  Sviatoslaff.  and  about 
50  years  later  their  dominion  in  the  Crimea 
came  to  an  end.    They  left  no  literary  remains. 

KHEDIVE,  k&'dev'  (Turk,  khidir,  from  Pers. 
khidif.  khudiv.  king,  lord;  connected  with  Pers. 
khudai,  God,  Lord,  Av.  xvadnia,  self-determined, 
Skt.  svadhd,  self-determination,  from  sva.  Lat. 
suus,  one's  own  +  dhS,  Gk.  nS^vat,  tithfnai, 
Lat.  con-dere,  to  place).  The  title  granted  in 
1867  by  the  Sultan  to  Ismail  Pasha,  the  Viceroy 
of  Egypt,  and  his  successors.  See  Ismail  Pasha  ; 
Egypt. 

KHEFKEN,  kefrfn.     See  Ciiepheen. 

KHELAT,  KC-lut',  or  KELAT.  A  town  of 
Baluchistan  (Map:  Asia,  Central.  K  6).  It  is 
the  residence  of  the  Khan  of  Khelat,  who  exer- 
cises a  suzerainty,  more  or  less  nominal,  over  the 
other  khans  of  Baluchistan.  The  to^vn.  situated 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill  more  than  7000  feet  above 
the  sea,  consists  of  mud-built  houses,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  mud  wall  30  feet  high,  with  three 
gates.  It  is  dominated  by  a  citadel  containing 
the  Khan'f'  palace.  The  town  was  occupied  by 
England  during  the  Afghan  War  in  18.39.  when 
Merab  Khan,  the  ruler,  was  killed  during  the 
assault  on  the  fcrt.  In  1854  the  British  ob- 
tained the  right  of  maintaining  a  garrison  here. 
In  1877  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Khan, 
by  which  a  British  agent,  with  military  escort, 
became  resident  at  the  Court  of  Khelat.  The  town 
has  a  good  water-supply.  Its  industries  are  un- 
important, but  its  bazaar  is  the  centre  of  a 
considerable  domestic  trade  in  Hindu  wares  and 
the  products  of  the  surrounding  region.  Popula- 
tion,   14,000. 

KHEMNITZEB,  Kem'nits-er.  Iva:^  Ivaxo- 
vrrcTT.    A  Russian  writer  of  fables.     See  Chem- 

jnTZER. 

KHEPERI,  ka'pS-r*.  An  Egyptian  deity.   See 

SCAEAB.SCS. 


KHEBASKOFT,  Ke'rA-skfif,  Mikhail  Mat- 
VEVEVircii  (  17.'i;MS07).  A  Russian  poet.  He 
was  born  in  Pereyaslavl,  Government  of  Poltava, 
and  was  descended  from  a  family  of  Wallachian 
boyars.  After  serving  in  the  army,  he  was  ap- 
pointed assessor  of  the  University  of  Moscow 
upon  the  foundation  of  that  institution  in  1755. 
Here  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  be- 
coming successively  inspector  of  typography, 
director  (1763),  and  curator  (1778-1801).  He 
edited  several  journals,  and  devoted  considerable 
attention  to  pedagogy.  As  a  poet  he  has  been 
termed  the  'dean  of  Russian  literature.'  He  dis- 
played great  versatility,  his  works  comprising 
tragedies,  fables,  novels,  and  miscellaneous  poems. 
His  most  celebrated  production  is  the  Rossyada, 
the  firsi  great  Russian  epic  to  be  published.  It  is 
conceived  in  the  stjie  of  the  .JCnrid,  and  describes 
the  invasion  of  Kazan  by  Ivan  tlie  Terrible.  The 
collected  works  of  Kheraskoff  were  published,  in 
12  volumes,  at  Moscow,  in  1796. 

KHEBSON,  K6r-s6n'.  A  government  of  South 
Russia,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  governments 
of  Kiev  and  Poltava,  on  the  east  by  Yekaterino- 
slav,  on  the  south  by  the  Black  Sea,  and  on  the 
west  by  Bessarabia  and  Podolia  (Map:  Russia, 
D  5).  Area,  over  27,000  square  miles.  It  lies 
mostly  in  the  steppe  region  of  Russia,  and  is 
practically  without  elevations.  It  is  watered 
by  the  Dnieper,  the  Bug,  and  the  Dniester,  with 
their  tributaries.  In  the  north  and  northwest 
fertile  stretches  of  black  soil  occur.  In  .some 
parts  of  the  government,  however,  the  rainfall  is 
very  inadequate.  Marble  and  granite  are  found 
in  certain  localities,  and  iron  near  the  eastern 
frontier.  The  climate  is  moderate  but  variable. 
Cereals  are  raised  mostly  in  tlie  northern  part, 
while  in  the  south  more  attention  is  paid  to  the 
raising  of  domestic  animals  and  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fruit.  Tobacco  and  wine  are  produced  to 
some  extent.  The  chief  industrial  establishments 
are  iron-foundries,  flour-mills,  machine-works, 
carriage-factories,  etc.  The  annual  production 
is  valued  at  over  $20,000,000.  Population,  in 
1897,  2,732,832,  consisting  principally  of  Little 
Russians,  Moldavians,  Bulgarians,  Greeks,  Ger- 
mans, and  .lews.  Kherson  has  more  German 
colonists  than  any  other  government  in  South 
Russia.     Capital,  Kherson. 

KHEBSON.  Capital  of  the  government  of  the 
same  name  in  Russia,  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Dnieper,  about  20  miles  above  its  mouth 
(Map:  Russia,  D  5).  The  river  is  here  about  10 
miles  wide  and  contains  numerous  islets.  The 
town  is  poorly  built,  consisting  largely  of  mud 
huts.  In  the  suburbs  are  situated  the  old  fortifi- 
cations, and  a  church  containing  the  remains  of 
Prince  Potemkin.  Kherson  is  an  important  sta- 
tion on  the  Dnieper,  and  its  trade  with  Odessa  is 
extensive,  although  the  foreign  trade  is  now 
almost  entirely  concentrated  at  Odessa  and 
Xikolayev.  The  chief  industries  are  milling,  wool- 
washing,  and  the  manufacturing  of  tobacco  prod- 
ucts. Kherson,  founded  by  Prince  Potemkin  in 
1778,  was  intended  for  a  naval  port,  and  was 
strongly  fortified.  In  1787,  however,  the  naval 
port  was  removed  to  Xikolayev,  and  the  fortifica- 
tions have  since  been  abandoned.  Population,  in 
1897.  69.219. 

KHEVENHTJLLER,  ka'ven-hul'ler.  Fbanz 
Christoph  VON  (1588-1650).  An  Austrian  states- 
man and  diplomat,  bom  at  Klagenfurt.  After  a 
university  education  and  extensive  travel,  he  be- 
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came  a  prominent  figure  at  the  Imperial  Court, 
where  he  was  a  protege  of  Chancellor  Khlesl. 
(See  Khlesl,  ilELcmoB.)  In  1616  he  obtained 
the  important  appointment  of  Ambassador  to 
Madrid,  and  there  was  successful  in  enlisting 
Spanish  influence  on  behalf  of  Ferdinand  11. 
Other  diplomatic  commissions  were  subsequently 
intrusted  to  him.  He  wrote,  in  German,  an  im- 
portant work  on  contemporaneous  history,  the 
Annales  Ferdinandci  (printed  entire  at  Leipzig, 
in  12  vols.,  in  1716-26).  Consult  Wolf,  Geschichl- 
liche  Bilder  ausOestcrreich.vol.L  (Vienna,  1878j. 

KHEVSUBS,  Kev'soorz,  or  CHEVSTIBS 
(Georg.,  valley-dwellers).  One  of  the  smaller 
mountain  tribes  of  the  Oieorgian  group  of  peoples 
inhabiting  the  Caucasus.  They  are  celebrated  for 
their  beer  feasts.  Their  folk  customs  in  general 
are  of  interest.  Besides  the  general  works  on  the 
Georgians  and  the  peoples  of  the  Caucasus,  ref- 
erence may  be  made  to  Radde's  monograph.  Die 
Chevs'uren  und  ihr  Land  (Cassel,  1878),  and 
to  the  detailed  account  of  the  Chevsurs  given  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  Chantre's  Recherches  an- 
ihropologiques  dans  le  Caucuse  (Lyons,  1885-87). 

KHINGAN,  Kin-giin'.  A  range  of  mountains 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 
It  begins  at  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  Desert 
of  Gobi,  being  an  extension  of  the  long  chain 
which  crosses  that  desert  from  East  Turkestan 
(Map:  China,  F  2).  It  skirts  the  desert  on  the 
east  and  extends  northward  through  Eastern 
Mongolia  and  Western  Manchuria  to  the  Amur 
River.  It  reaches  a  height  of  about  7500  feet, 
and  contains  a  number  of  volcanic  peaks.  This 
chain  is  generally  called  the  Great  Khingan, 
and  it  is  connected  by  forest-covered  plateaus  in- 
tersected by  river-valleys  with  the  Little  Khin- 
gan, a  group  of  mountains  south  of  the  Amur  in 
Xortheastern  Manchuria. 

KHIVA,  Ke'va.  A  vassal  State  of  Russia,  in 
Central  Asia,  situated  approximatelv  between 
latitudes  40°  and  44°  X..  and  longitudes  58°  and 
62°  E.  (Map:  Asia,  Central,  HI).  It  is  bounded 
by  the  -\ral  Sea  on  the  north,  Russian  Turkestan 
and  Bokhara  on  the  east,  and  the  Russian  Trans- 
easpian  possessions  on  the  south  and  west.  Its 
area  is  estimated  at  over  22.000  square  miles. 
With  the  exception  of  the  portion  adjoining  the 
Amu  Darya,  which  flows  along  the  eastern 
border,  the  country  is  occupied  by  sandy  des- 
ert interspersed  v.ith  a  number  of"  small  "oases. 
Tlie  territory  depends  for  its  water  entirely  on 
the  Amu  Darya,  from  which  a  number  of  canals 
extend  into  the  interior  and  are  used  for  irriga- 
tion. The  climate,  although  unpleasant,  is 
healthful.  The  heat  in  the  summer  is  very 
great  and  the  winters  are  short  but  severe.  The 
rainfall  is  scanty,  and  during  the  autumn  great 
quantities  of  sand  are  blown  by  the  wind  from 
the  surrounding  desert.  In  the  portions  of  the 
country  accessible  to  irrigation  rice,  wheat,  and 
other  cereals,  cotton,  and  southern  fruits  are 
cultivated  to  some  extent.  Domestic  animals  in- 
clude horses,  camels,  and  sheep;  wild  animals, 
the  jackal,  the  wolf,  and  the  fox.  Agriculture 
and  the  raising  of  live  stock  are  the  chief  occupa- 
tions  of  the   natives,   who   are   partly   nomadic. 

Khiva  is  governed  by  a  khan  whose  rule  is 
hereditary  and  restrained  in  its  absolutism  by 
Russia.  The  foreign  relations  of  the  khanate 
have  been  under  the  practical  control  of  Russia 
since  1S7.S.  The  population  of  Khiva  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  800,000  to  less  than   100,000. 


The  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Mongolian  and 
Aryan  races,  and  are  composed  mainly  of  Uzbegs, 
Karakalpaks,  Turkomans,  and  Kirghizes.  The 
Uzbegs  are  the  ruling  race,  and  are  engaged 
chiefly  in  agriculture.  The  Sarts  or  Tajiks,  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  original  settlers  of  the 
tountrj,  inhabit  the  cities,  where  they  engage  in 
trade  and  handicraft.  The  chief  towns  are  Khiva 
(q.v. ),  the  capital;  Kew  Urgentch,  Kiptchak,  and 
Kungrad. 

HisTOBy.  Khiva  in  ancient  times  and  in 
the  early  Middle  Ages  formed  part,  succes- 
sively, of  the  kingdoms  of  Bactria,  Parthia, 
and  Persia,  and  of  the  caliphate.  The  modern 
Khanate  of  Khiva  is  a  fragment  of  the  independ- 
ent kingdom  of  Chorasmia  or  Khwaresm,  which 
rose  into  power  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury under  a  Seljuk  dynasty,  and  conquered  and 
held  in  subjection  Persia  and  Afghanistan.  This 
kingdom  controlled  the  Oxus  or  Amu  Darya,  the 
most  important  river  of  Central  Asia,  "it  was 
swept  into  his  great  drag-net  of  conquest  by 
Genghis  Khan  in  1221,  and  in  1372  it  came  into 
the  hands  of  Timur.  Tiraur's  descendants  were 
subdued  in  1511  by  Shahy  Beg  (called  Sheibani 
Khan  by  Western  writers),  chief  of  the  Uzbeks,  a 
Turkish  tribe,  and  his  successors  have  ruled  over 
Khiva  to  the  present  time.  Ever  since  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  its  wealth  excited  the  cupid- 
ity of  the  first  Cossack  raiders  into  Central  Asia, 
the  Russian  Government  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  Khiva,  and  as  a  pretext  for  attempts  at 
conquest  complained  that  the  Khivans  fostered 
rebellion  among  the  Kirghiz  subjects  of  the  Czar, 
and  plundered  their  caravans.  In  1717  Peter  the 
Great  endeavored  to  conquer  Khiva,  but  was  de- 
feated, and  in  1839  the  attempt  was  renewed  by 
the  Czar  Nicholas  I.,  but  with  no  better  success. 
With  the  advance  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia,  and 
the  establishment  of  Russian  power  in  the  trans- 
Caspian  country,  a  cordon  was  slowly  drawn  about 
Khiva,  and  in  1873  a  great  efl'ort  was  made  to 
crush  it.  Three  Russian  columns  advanced  on 
Khiva  from  the  Caspian,  from  Orenburg,  and  from 
Tashkent.  The  second  and  third,  under  Generals 
Verekin  and  Kaufmann,  entered  the  city  in  May 
and  .June.  The  Khan  agreed  to  pay  a  war  indem- 
nity (which  has  never  been  paid),  and  to  cede  to 
Bokhara  the  Khivan  possessions  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Amu  Darya.  Shortly  afterwards,  however, 
these  possessions  controlling  the  mouth  of  the 
Amu  Darya  were  incorporated  with  Russian  terri- 
tory, and  now  form  the  Russian  District  of  Amti 
Darya.  Khiva,  on  the  left  bank,  retains  its 
autonomy  nominally;  but  with  Russia  as  a  heavy 
creditor,  and  established  in  full  control  of  the 
surrounding  country,  it  is  practically  a  vassal 
State.  Consult:  Colquhoun.  Puxsia  Against  In- 
dia (New  York,  1000)  ;  MacGahan.  Campai/jning 
on  the  Oxus.  and  the  Fall  of  Khiva  (London, 
1874)  ;  Lansdell,  Russian  Central  As^a  (London, 
1885)  ;  Stunim,  Aiis  Chira.  Beriehte  (Berlin, 
1873)  ;  id..  Der  russische  Feldxug  nach  Chiva 
(Berlin.  1S75)  :  Khanikov,  "Les  documents  sur 
le  khanat  de  Khiva."  in  Bulletin  de  la  SociHd 
Geographique    (Paris,  1873).  with  bibliography. 

KHIVA.  The  capital  of  the  khanate  of  the 
same  name,  situated  on  a  canal  near  the  Amu 
Darja  (Jlap:  Asia,  Central.  11  1).  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  and  is  made  up  mostly  of  flat- 
roofed  huts.  On  an  eminence  in  the  centre  of 
the  town  is  situated  the  citadel,  containing  the 
palace  of  the  Khan  and  some  of  the  mosques.    Of 
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the  latter  Khiva  has  17,  of  which  that  of  Pohvan- 
Ata  is  ihc  lincst.    Population,  estimated  at  0000. 

KHLESIi,  klQ's'l  (spelled  also  Ivlesel),  JIel- 
ClllOR  (Io5;ilu:i0).  Au  Austrian  prelate  and 
minister,  Ijorn  in  Vienna.  Protestant  by  educa- 
tion, he  cnleri'd  the  Uonum  Churcli,  and  rose 
through  successive  dignities  to  be  Bishop  of 
A'icnna  (1002)  and  cardinal  (1016).  He  also 
became  chancellor  to  the  Archduke  Matthias, 
upon  wliose  accession  to  llie  throne  of  the  Empire 
his  i)o\ver,  already  formidable,  was  greatly  in- 
oreascd.  When  in  1010,  however,  he  counseled 
Ferdinand  11.  and  the  hitter's  ally,  Ma.xiniilian, 
Duke  ol  liavaria.  to  desist  from  war  witli  the  Bohe- 
mians, he  was  imprisoned  at  Castle  Ambras,  in 
the  Tyrol.  Sunmioned  to  Kome  (1622)  for  trial 
before  the  Curia,  he  was  there  acquitted.  Ferdi- 
nand later  ac(iuiesced  in  the  decision  of  the 
Church,  and  in  1027  Khlesl  returned  to  Austria. 
]Iis  extensive  and  valuable  correspondence,  edited 
by  llanuner-Purgstall  in  the  form  of  an  auto- 
biographic study,  appeared  at  Vienna  in  1847- 
51  (4  vols.).  Consult,  also,  the  work  by  Kersch- 
baunier.  Kardiiial  Klescl,  Vienna,   1805. 

KHIilSTI,  klls'ti  (Russ.,  lasher).  A  Russian 
fanatical  sect  which  originated  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  One  Daniel  Philipo- 
vitch,  a  renegade  soldier,  was  the  founder,  and 
from  him  the  sect  is  sonietinies  called  Danielites. 
Philipovitch  wandered  about  the  countr\',  declar- 
ing ihat  he  was  God,  and  preaching  certain  com- 
mandments, lie  adopti'd  a  son,  who  thenceforth 
was  considered  .Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and 
a  young  girl  was  cliosen  as  the  virgin  mutlior  of 
God.  The  sect  spread  and  still  exists,  notwith- 
standing altcMipts  to  suppress  it.  The  conunand- 
ments  of  Philipovitch  inculcated  moral  duties,  in- 
cluding celibacy  and  abstinence  from  strong 
drink.  Nevertheless  the  Khlisti  are  charged  with 
indulging  in  immoral  practices  and  revolting 
orgies.  They  meet  at  night  in  secret,  and  become 
^vrought  up  to  a  high  ]iitch  of  fanatical  excite- 
ment. It  is  a  part  of  their  discipline  to  weaken 
the  flesh  and  strengthen  the  spirit;  accordingly 
they  fast  often  and  flog  one  another  at  their 
meetings.  They  call  one  another  '.Saviour,'  'Re- 
deemer,' 'Christ,'  and  'Mother  of  God,'  and  pray 
to  each  other  as  to  gods.  Many  have  been  sent  to 
Siberia  and  llie  Caucasus. 

KHMELNITSKY,  Kmel-nit'skI,  Xikol.vi 
Iv.\NOVlTCli  (1780-1845).  A  Russian  writer  of 
comedies  in  verse,  born  at  Saint  Petersburg.  He 
was  first  in  the  military  seivice,  and  afterwards 
was  Governor  of  Smolensk  in  1820,  and  of 
Archangel  in  1837,  but  retired  the  following  year. 
His  e.arliest  literary  attempts  were  metrical 
translations  of  MoliJre's  Tnrtuffe  and  J/ecole 
des  fcmmcs.  Simple  plots,  natural  characters, 
and  easy  flowing  verses  form  the  charm  of  his 
plays  entitled,  Voc(7;/.«7i)i!/c  zainki  ("Castles  in 
Spain").  Uiisskii,  Faust,  Go'vorun  ("The  Prat- 
tler"), and  others.  His  comedy  Tsarkoc  flloro 
("Tlie  \Vord  of  the  Czar")  was  successful,  and  he 
wrote  another  historical  drama  called  liotidati 
Chnticlnicki.  His  complete  works  Avere  published 
at  Saint  Pi'tersb'.irg  in  four  volumes   (1840). 

KHMERS,  kmerz.  The  primitive  inhabitants 
of  Cambodia,  They  are  now  to  be  found  chiefly 
in  the  marshy  regions  of  the  south  and  the 
neighboring  parts  of  Siam  and  Cochin-China,  but 
were  proiiably  at  an  early  period  spread  over  a 
great  portion  of  Southeastern  Farther  India. 
Their  physical  affinities  have  been  tlie  subject  of 


much  discussion,  likewise  their  linguistic  rela- 
tionship. Brinton  (1800)  calls  tliem  "a  mixed 
people,  descended  partly  from  Jloiigolian  ances- 
try, partly  from  Dravidiau  and  Aryan  conquer- 
ors;"  Keane  (1800)  speaks  of  their  language  as 
having  "(Jeeanie  ( Jlalayo-Polynesian)  allinities;" 
Deniker  (1000)  thinks  that  the  Khmers  "have 
sprung  from  the  intermixing  of  the  Malays  and 
Kuis,  with  an  infusion  of  Hindu  blood  at  least 
in  the  higher  classes  of  society."  The  KInners 
.seem  to  l)e  somewhat  taller,  less  broad-headed, 
and  darker-skinned  than  the  Annamise.  .s^ianiese, 
etc.  Their  eyes  are  seldom  typically  iMongolian, 
and  their  hair  is  often  wavy  rather  than  straight. 
Though  a  people,  in  some  respects,  of  quite  a 
primitive  tyi)e,  they  are  undoubtedly  the  orig- 
inators of  the  generally  majestic  and  simple  basic 
principles  of  the  architecture  seen  in  the  re- 
markable ruins  of  pyramids,  temples,  palaces, 
etc.,  of  Angkor- Vat  and  elsewhere  in  the  Khmer 
area.  The  original  Khmer  ideal  has,  however, 
been  lightened  by  Indian  inlluences,  and  perhaps 
other  stimuli  have  also  contril)uted  to  make  the 
change  from  the  first  conception.  Some  of  these 
ruins  date  from  about  tlie  beginning  of  the 
Cliristian  Era,  but  the  most  beautiful  probably 
belong  to  the  periixl  a.d.  700-1400.  Some  au- 
thorities seem  inclined  to  attribute  too  little  in 
ilueuce  to  the  Khmers  in  the  construction  of  these 
wonderful  monuiueiits,  considering  them  almost 
entirel}'  of  foreign  origin.  It  would  be  better, 
perhaps,  to  regard  some  of  llieir  peculiarities  as 
due  to  dill'event  flowerings  of  Khmer  art  at  divers 
periods  of  the  national  history  rather  than  as 
borrowings  from  outside.  The  modern  Khmers 
who  have  behind  thein  these  evidences  of  former 
civilizations  are  too  readily  stigmatized  by  cer- 
tain writers  as  mere  'degenerate  descendants' 
of  their  cultured  ancestors,  preserving  imly  in 
metal-smithing  some  reeolleetions  of  their  (dd- 
tinie  glories.  Probalily  both  the  genius  of  the 
creators  of  the  Kliiner  ruins  and  the  'degeneracy' 
of  their  successors  have  been  exaggerated.  Be- 
sides the  general  works  on  Camliodia,  Cochin- 
China.  Siam,  etc.,  by  Aymonier.  Moura,  Garnier, 
Leniire,  etc.,  the  following  more  special  treatises 
may  be  referred  to:  Fournereau.  Le  Niiim  Ancicn 
(  Paris,  1805)  ;  Fournereau  et  Porcher,  Leu  ruines 
d'AiifiliOr  (ib.,  1800)  ;  Aymonier.  Tcxlcs  Kilmers, 
etc.  (ib..  1S78-!)1).  .\  Khiiu  r-Frriirh  Diclionaii/ 
was  ]mblished  by  Aymonii'r  (Saigon,  1878). 

KHNUM,  knoom.  or  CHNXJM.  An  Egyptian 
deity  wursiiiped  es]iecially  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
first  cataract  of  the  Nile,  where  he  is  usually 
associated  with  the  goddesses  Sat^t  and  Anuket, 
worsliiped  in  the  same  district.  His  name  wa.s 
connecte<l  by  the  priests  with  a  stem  {Ichnm) 
signifying  'to  form,  fashion.'  and  in  many  Egyp- 
tion  texts  he  is  styled  the  creator  of  gods  and 
men.  He  is  often  dejiieted  ofliciating  at  the 
birth  of  kings,  and  forming  the  iiew-liniri  child 
upon  a.  potter's  wheel.  His  sacred  animal  was 
the  ram,  and  he  is  generally  represented  in  hu- 
man form,  with  the  head  and  horns  of  a  ram. 
In  later  times  Chnum  was  regarded  as  a  eosmical 
divinity.  See  Wiedemann,  h'rlioion  of  the  Ancient 
EilUpliinis-    (New  Vork.   1807), 

KHODAVENDIKYAR,  Ko'dA-ven-de-kyiir', 
or  Brus.\,  a  vilayet  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  occupy- 
ing the  northwestern  portion  of  Asia  Minor,  with 
an  area  of  about  20,000  square  miles,  comprising 
portions  of  ancient  Phrygia  and  Rithynia,  It 
has  a  fertile  soil  and  some  manufactures,  and  its 
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population  is  estimated  at  over  1,000,000,  of 
whom  a  little  uioic  than  300,000  are  Aruituiaus. 
The  cupilal  is  iJrusa    (q.v.). 

KHCDJEND,  Kojent',  or  KHOJENB.     The 

capital  of  a  distiict  oi  the  saiiic  naitie  in  the 
Xenitory  of  .Samarkand.  Asiatic  Itussia,  situated 
on  the  Central  Asiatic  Kailway,  about  93  miles 
south  of  Tashkent  (Map:  Asia,  Central,  L  1). 
tiaideninj;.  vine-growing,  and  the  manufacture 
of  silk  and  cotton  goods  are  carried  on.  There 
is  a  brisk  trade  in  leather,  cotton,  and  raisins, 
population,  in  18!)",  30,076.  Khodjend  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  cities  of  Central  Asia;  Alexan- 
der the  (Jreat  sojourned  here  for  a  time.  It  be- 
came Russian  in  18UG. 

KHOI,  Koi.  A  town  in  the  extreme  northwest- 
ern part  of  Persia,  situated  about  75  miles  north- 
west of  Tabriz,  on  the  caravan  route  between 
that  city  and  Erzerum  (Map:  Persia,  A  2).  It 
lies  in  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  region.  It  has 
wide  and  regular  streets  shaded  by  trees  and  in- 
teisected  l>v  several  canals.  The  bazaars  are 
built  of  brick  and  well  stocked,  and  the  town  has 
a  large  caravanserai.  Population,  estimated  at 
from  20.000  to  30.000,  including  a  number  of 
Armenians. 

KHOIKHOINj'it'lKji'k'hoin'.  See  Hotten- 
tots. 

KHOJEND,  K6-jent'.  A  city  of  Asiatic  llus- 
sia.     Sec  Kiiodjexd. 

KHOKAND,  Kokand'.  A  territory  of  Tur- 
kestan.   See  Fergiiax.\. 

KHOKAND.  The  capital  of  a  district  in  the 
Territory  of  Ferghana.  Asiatic  Russia,  and  former 
caiiital  of  the  Khanate  of  Khokand  (Map:  Asia, 
Central,  Ml).  It  is  situated  on  a  small  .stream 
about  eight  miles  south  of  the  Syr  Darya,  on  the 
Central- Asiatic  Railway.  It  is  surrounded  by 
thick  walls,  and  is  for  the  most  part  built  in  the 
Oriental  fashion.  The  European  portion  is  more 
regularly  laid  out  Khokand  is  the  seat  of  a 
considerable  transit  trade  in  Russian  raanufac- 
turi  s.     Population,  in  ISO",  82,054. 

KHOLM,  Kfilni  (Vo}.  Chelm).  The  capital  of 
a  district  of  the  same  name  in  the  Government  of 
Lublin.  Russian  Poland,  about  45  miles  east  of 
Lublin  (Map:  Russia.  B  4).  It  has  a  fine  cathe- 
dral, an  old  castle,  a  theological  and  a  teachers' 
seminarv,  and  n  railwav  school.  Population,  in 
1897.    19.230. 

KHOLMOGORY,  Kol'm6-go'r#.  The  capital 
of  a  district  of  the  .same  name  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Archangel.  European  Russia,  situated 
47  miles  southeast  of  Archangel,  on  an  island 
of  the  Northern  l>\ina  (Map:  Russia,  F  2).  It 
was  of  some  commercial  importance  in  the  palmy 
days  of  the  ^^^lite  Sea  trade,  but  is  now  in  a 
state  of  decline.  Peter  the  Great,  on  his  return 
from  his  travels,  brought  to  Kholmogory  several 
specimens  of  the  Dutch  breed  of  cattle,  by  means 
of  which  the  natives  so  improved  their  own  that 
the  Kholmog<ir>-  breed  is  now  considered  one  of 
the  best  in  Russia,  and  is  well  known  abroad. 
The  'father  of  Russian  literature.'  LomonossofT, 
was  bom  in  the  little  village  Denisovka.  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town.     Population,  in  1897,  1112. 

KHOMYAKOFF,  Ko'm>Tl-kof'.  .Vijcksey  Ste- 
p.\xoviTCii  (1804-00).  A  famous  Russian  Slavo- 
phile poet  and  publiiist.  born  in  ^foscow.  .\fter 
serving  in  the  Turkish  campaign  of  182S-20  he 
retired  to  devote  himself  to  literature.  In  1832 
Vol.  Xt.— :u. 


appeared  his  drama  in  verse,  Yermak,  followed  by 
another,  I'seuiio-Dtinetrius  (1833);  his  lyric 
J'oems  were  published  in  1844.  Strongly  imagina- 
tive, felicitous  in  diction,  endowed  with  a  poetic 
gift  of  a  high  order,  he  is  "drunk  with  patriotism.' 
To  him  Russia  is  the  ideal  country  of  the  world. 
In  his  historical,  philosophical,  and  theological 
works  he  emleavored  to  prove  that  'the  rotten 
West'  (Romano-Germanic  world)  had  come  to 
>ield  its  place  in  history  to  the  Panslavic  world, 
with  RiLssia  in  the  lead.  These  Panslavic  ideas 
were  embodied  in  .1  Message  from  Moscow  to  the 
>Scrviuns  (Lci|)7.ig,  1800).  He  wrote  in  Russian, 
French.  German,  and  English.  His  collected 
works  appeared  in  Moscow  (1861)  in  four  vol- 
umes. 

KHONDS,  k'hondz,  or  Kus.  A  Dravidian  peo- 
ple who  inhabit  part  of  Orissa  and  the  adjacent 
regions  of  Bengal,  and  number  more  than  half  a 
million :  but  have  never  reached  civilization  like 
the  Tamils,  Telugus,  Kanarcse,  ilalayalim,  etc. 
Physically  the  Khonds  are  below  the  average 
in  stature,  somewhat  darker  than  their  neigh- 
bors, comparatively  well  built  and  well  muscled, 
and  have  always  been  in  more  or  less  demand 
as  soldiers.  They  are  credited  with  great  hospi- 
tality, sense  of  honor,  morality  above  the  average, 
etc.  They  were  formerly  noted  for  their  .sacri- 
fices of  human  beings  to  the  earth-deity,  and 
their  capture  marriage,  of  which  now  only  the 
shadow  remains.  Among  them  all  the  great  reli- 
gions of  India,  besides  missionary  Christianity, 
have  obtained  a  hold,  while  the  older  heathenism 
is  still  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with.  They  are  a 
very  interesting  tyjK'  of  the  primitive,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  civilized,  Dravidian.  Captain 
Cam])lx'll,  who  learned  to  know  them  well  dur- 
ing a  long  residence  in  their  country,  has,  in  his 
A  Fersoiial  yarratii-e  of  Thirteen  Years'  Service 
Among  the  iVilil  Tribes  of  Khondistan  (London, 
1864),  given  a.  good  account  of  this  people. 
Other  information  of  an  anthropological  and  eth- 
nological sort  will  be  found  in  Lewin,  ^Viid  liaces 
of  Southeastern  India  (London,  1870);  Dalton, 
Descriptive  Ethnologi/  of  Bengal  (Calcutta, 
1872)  :  Ro>vney,  The'wild  Tribes  of  India  (Lon- 
don. 1882)  ;  Rficlus,  Primitive  Folk  (Xew  York, 
1891). 

KHONS,  konz,  or  KHONSU.     See  Cuo.vs. 

KHORASAN,  Koras-in'.  'the  land  of  tho 
sun.'.  A  northeastern  province  of  Persia,  border- 
ing on  the  Russian  Trans-Caspian  Territory'  on 
the  northeast  and  Afghanistan  on  the  east  (Map: 
Persia,  F  3).  Area,  estimated  at  121.000  square 
miles.  A  large  portion  of  it  consists  of  the 
deserts  of  Lut  in  the  south  and  Kavir  in  the 
west,  interspersed  with  numerous  oases.  The 
agricultural  land  is  situated  ehielly  in  the  north- 
ern part.  The  climate  is  on  the  whole  temperate 
and  healthful:  but  the  scarcity  of  w:itcr  makes 
agriculture  impossible  without  artificial  irriga- 
tion. Grain  and  southern  fruits  are  cultivated 
to  some  extent,  and  cattle  are  raised.  In  the 
cities  the  manufacturing  of  silk  and  woolen 
materials,  carpets,  shawls,  and  arms  is  pursued. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  about  840.000, 
consisting  of  numerous  nomadic  tribes  of  Turk- 
ish. Kurdish,  and  Afghan  descent,  whose  chief 
occupation  is  grazing.  The  trade  has  hitherto 
been  carried  chiefly  by  the  road  which  leads  from 
Meshed,  the  capital  of  the  province,  to  the  Cas- 
pian Sen.  by  way  of  Astrabad.  In  ancient  times 
Khora'san  consisted  of  the  districts  of  Parthia, 
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Margiana,  and  Aria,  forming  parts  of  the  Per- 
sian, later  of  the  Parthian,  Empire.  Up  to  tlie 
sixlLfUlh  fentury  the  naiui'  tuviTud  also  tlie  Ter- 
ritory of  Uerat,  now  belonging  to  Alghanislan. 
Khorasan  has  been  several  limes  separaleil  from 
the  Persian  Empire,  but  was  finally  reunited  to 
it  at  the  eouunenct-ment  of  tlic  sixteenth  century 
by  Ismail  Sofi,  the  lirst  Sutfavean  Shah  of  Per- 
sia. Consult :  ilaegregor.  Journey  Throuyh  liho- 
rassan  (London,  IST'J)  ;  Radde,  "Wis.seiisehaft- 
liche  Ergebnisse,"  in  I'etermanns  MUtciliingcn, 
vol.  cxxvi.  (Gotha.  1898)  ;  Tate,  Khurasan  and 
Sistmi    (London,   1900). 

KHORSABAD,  Kor'si-biid'.  A  mound  and 
small  village  situated  in  the  territory  of  ancient 
Assyria,  about  live  hours  northeast  of  the  modern 
Mosul  (Map:  Turkey  in  Asia,  K  4).  The  town 
whose  ruins  constituted  the  mound  was  in  reality 
a  suburb  of  Nineveh.  Excavations  at  Khorsabad 
were  begun  in  1843  by  Paul  liotta  (q.v. ),  after 
three  months'  work  at  Koyunjik  (see  Xineveh), 
with  results  which  he  considered  unsatisfactory. 
At  the  new  location  he  immediately  brought  to 
light  im])ortant  remains,  his  success  marking  the 
beginning  of  discoveries  in  Assyria.  Supported 
by  the  Erench  Government,  Botta  continued  his 
work  through  1844,  and  uncovered  portions  of  a 
large  palace.  In  18.')l-5.j  Victor  Place,  also  at 
the  expense  of  the  French  Government.  eomi)leted 
the  examination  of  this  palace,  discovered  that  it 
had  fonned  part  of  a  fortified  town,  and  deter- 
mined the  position  and  extent  of  the  town  walls. 
Records  which  were  f.'iund  showed  that  the  palace 
had  been  built  by  Sargon  (B.C.  721-70,5),  after 
whom  the  town  was  named  DftriSharriikfn,  "Sar- 
gon's  Fortress.'  The  town  was  nearly  square, 
.ibout  a  mile  on  each  side,  the  angles  of  the  walls 
being  directed  toward  the  four  points  of  the  com- 
pass. Eight  gates  were  discovered,  three  of  them 
very  elaborate,  flanked  by  winged  bulls  and  other 
sculptures,  while  the  arches  were  decorated  with 
blue  and  white  enameled  tiles  representing  va- 
rious figures  of  excellent  design  and  execution. 
The  palace  stood  on  a  terrace  forty-five  feet  high, 
at  the  northwest  side  of  the  town,  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  extending  without  the  wall.  (  For  full 
description  of  the  palace,  and  for  a  plate,  see 
Assyrian  Art.)  Jlost  of  the  sculptures  and 
other  works  of  art  from  Khorsabad  are  now  in 
the  Louvre,  although  unfortunately  many  of  the 
antiquities  discovered  by  Place  were  lost  while 
being  transported  down  the  Tigris.  Consult  liotta 
and  Flandin,  Monument  de  Xinirc  {5  vols..  Paris. 
1849-50)  :  Place  and  Thomas,  yinive  et  IWsaiiric 
C?  vols.,  ib.,  1866-GO)  :  and  the  works  mentioned 
under  XlNE\-E!l   (q.v.). 

KHOSRU,  Kos-rijo'  (Av.  Busraiah.  having 
good  renown).  (1)  The  name  of  a  legendary 
King  of  Persia,  known  as  Kai  Khosru.  See 
Kai.\man.  (2)  The  name  of  the  Sassanian 
King  of  Persia  commonly  called  KiiosEti  I. 
or,  more  accurately.  Khusrau.  Surnamed  Anu- 
shirvan  (the  noble  soul),  and  known  to  Byzan- 
tine histors-  as  Chosroes  I.,  he  was  the  third  son 
of  Knbad.  or  Kavadh.  King  of  Persia,  and  was 
the  greatest  monar<h  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty. 
In  A.n.  .531  Khosru  mounted  the  throne,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  his  father's  will.  The  young 
King  is  said  to  have  put  to  death  his  elder  broth- 
er, who  had  been  excluded  from  the  succession, 
and  had  therefore  conspired  against  him.  In 
,540  Khosru  reopened  the  standing  feud  between 
the  Persians  and  the  Bvzantines,  and  hostilities 


continued  for  twenty  years.  Although  the  Persians 

reai)ed  an  abtmdant  harvest  of  glory,  the  other 
results  were  luiimportant.  On  llie  accession  of 
Justin  11.,  the  Persian  ambassadors  were  igno- 
miniously  treated,  and  the  Greeks  took  possession 
of  Armenia.  Kliosru,  justly  indigiumt,  again 
declared  war  in  570,  and  took  Dara,  the  eastern 
bulwark  of  the  Greek  Empire,  but  was  terribly 
defeated  at  Melitene  (577)  by  .Justinian,  grand- 
nephew  of  the  Emperor  of  that  name.  The  vic- 
torious Greek  was  in  his  turn  totally  routed  in 
Armenia.  Khosru  did  not  live  to  .see  the  end  of 
the  contest,  as  he  died  in  579.  His  governnunt, 
though  despotic  and  occasionally  oppressive,  was 
marked  by  a  firnmess  and  energy-  rarely  seen 
among  (Jrientals.  Early  in  his  reign  he  divided 
the  country  into  the  four  jirovinces  of  Assyria, 
Media,  Persia,  and  Bactriana,  administering  the 
government  of  each  by  a  viceroy.  Agriculture, 
commerce,  and  science  were  encouraged,  ravaged 
provinces  were  repeopled  from  his  concpiests,  and 
wasted  cities  rebuilt.  His  memory  was  long 
cherished  by  the  Persians,  and  many  a  story  of 
the  stern  justice  of  Kliosru  is  still  current  among 
them.  During  his  reign  Persia  stretched  from 
the  Red  Sea  to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Arabian 
Sea  far  into  Central  Asia.  In  addition  to  the 
histories  of  the  period,  such  as  Rawlinson.  Eduard 
Meyer,  and  others,  consult  .lusti,  in  firundriss 
dcr  iranischen  Philologie,  vol.  ii.  (Strassburg, 
189G). 

KHOSRU  II.  King  of  Persia  from  590  to 
&2S.  Surnamed  'Parvez'  (tlie  Victorious).  He 
was  the  grandson  of  Khosru  I.  He  overthrew 
in  590,  with  the  help  of  the  Byzantine  Emperor 
Maurice,  the  Armciii.nn  rebel  Baliram  Chr'iin, 
who  had  usurped  the  throne  of  the  young  prince's 
father.  Ormazd  IV.  In  gratitude  he  surrendered 
Dara.  Nisibis,  and  a  great  ]iart  of  Arni(  nia  to 
the  Greeks,  and  preserved  peace  with  them  till 
the  murder  of  his  benefactor  by  Phocas  in  002. 
Khosru  invaded  Mesopotamia  in  004.  took  Dara, 
and  for  seventeen  years  inflicted  upon  the 
Byziintines  a  series  of  disasters  the  like  of 
which  they  had  never  before  experienced.  Syria 
was  conquered  in  611.  Palestine  in  614,  Egjpt 
and  Asia  Minor  in  016.  and  the  last  bulwark  of 
the  capital.  Chahedon,  fell  soon  after.  At  this 
crisis  the  fortune  of  war  changed  sides.  ( ,See 
Heraci.ii'.s.)  Khosru  was  driven  to  the  very 
gates  of  Ctesiphon.  He  was  deposed,  and  mur- 
dered by  his  eldest  son,  Sheroe,  or  Siroes,  Febru- 
ary 28,  028.  Consult  Justi,  in  Orundrisn  der 
iraninchen  Philologie,  vol.  ii.  (Strassburg,  1896). 

KHOTAN,  Ko-tiin',  or  Ilciii.  A  city  in  the 
southern  part  of  East  Turkestan.  Chinese  Em- 
pire, situated  on  the  Khotan-Darya.  on  the  edge 
of  the  great  desert  of  the  Tarim  Basin,  and  on 
one  of  the  most  important  trade  routes  of  Cen- 
tral Asia  (Jlap:  Asia.  G  5).  It  is  an  ill-built 
but  extensive  place,  fortified  with  Oriental  ram- 
parts: it  has  an  important  silk  industry,  and 
exports  gold  and  musk.  It  was  formerly  the 
capital  of  a  khanate  of  the  same  name.  The 
population  is  estimated  at  40.000.  mostlv  Uzbek 
Tatars. 

KHOTIN,  KA'ty^n.  or  CHOTIN.  The  capital 
of  the  district  of  the  same  name  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bessarabia.  Russia,  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Dniester,  a  few  miles  from  the  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian  frontier  (Jlap:  Russia.  C  5).  It 
is  of  little  commercial  importance.     The  inhabit- 
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ants  are  engaged  chiefly  in  agriculture.  Popu- 
lation, in  1897,  18,126.  Here  .John  Sobicski  de- 
feated the  Turks  in  1673. 

KHTJFTJ,  Koo'foo.  Tlie  Egyptian  form  of  the 
name  Clu-ops  (q.v. ),  tlie  second  king  of  the 
Fourth  Egyptian  dynasty. 

KHURJA,  k'oor'ja.  A  town  in  the  District 
of  Hulandshalir.  British  India,  on  the  East  Indian 
Railway  (Map:  India,  C  3).  It  lies  .50  miles 
southsuutheast  of  Delhi,  between  which  and 
Hatliras  it  is  the  principal  trading  town.  It  is 
one  of  the  centres  of  India's  cotton  trade.  Popula- 
tion, in  lSi)l.  20.349;  in  1901,  29,277. 

KHUZISTAN,  KUo'zestan'.  A  western  prov- 
ince of  Persia,  bounded  by  the  provinces  of  Luris- 
tan  and  Ispahan  on  the  north,  Farsistan  on  the 
east,  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  south,  and  Asiatic 
Turkey  on  the  west  (Map:  Persia,  Co).  Area, 
estimated  at  39.000  square  miles.  The  western 
part  is  low  and  swampy  in  the  winter.  The  east- 
ern is  hilly,  and  has  a  more  healthful  climate. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Karun  and  the  Kerkliah. 
The  province  is  very  sparsely  settled,  and  has 
declined  greatly  in  trade  since  the  famine  of  1873. 
In  the  elevated  portions  of  the  cast  are  raised 
rice,  wheat,  barley,  i.nd  fruit.  The  population 
is  largely  nomadic,  and  its  number  is  unknown. 
The  chief  cities  are  Dizful,  Shuster,  and  5Io- 
hammerah. 

KHVALYNSK,  Kvalinsk'.  The  capital  of  a 
district  of  the  >ame  name  in  the  Government  of 
S-aratov,  Russia,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Volga,  140  miles  northeast  of  the  city  of 
Saratov  (Map:  Russia,  G  4).  Gardening  and 
trading  in  grain  are  the  principal  occupations. 
Populatiim.   in   1897.   1.5.465. 

KHVOSHTCHINSKAYA,  Kvosh'chensld-a, 
X.\DEZHDA  Dmitbievka  (1825-89).  A  prominent 
Russian  author,  born  at  Ryazan,  Government  of 
Ryazan.  She  wrote  under  the  pseudonym  of  V. 
Krestovski.  and  most  of  her  work  first  appeared 
in  Ittnals  of  the  Falherland,  a  monthly  maga- 
zine. Her  keen  observation  and  realistic  manner 
found  great  favor  with  the  Russian  public,  in 
particular  in  her  studies  of  provincial  life,  of 
which    the    most    important    is    The    Great    Bear 

(1871).  Among  her  further  publications  are 
In  Trust  of  Better  Things  (1801).  and  From  the 
Immediate  Past  (1808).  Several  volumes  have 
been  translated  into  Carman  and  Italian.  Tlie 
collected    works    apiK-ared    at    .Saint    Petersburg 

(1883  et  seq.). 

KHYBER,  ki'ber,  or  KHAIBAR.  PASS.     A 

narrow  defile  in  the  Khybcr  Mountains,  Xorth- 
west  India,  connecting  Punjab  with  Afghanistan 
(Map:  India,  U  2).  It  is  on  the  route  from 
Peshawar  to  Kabul.  It  is  33  miles  long,  and 
in  some  parts  is  merely  a  ravine  from  50  to  4.50 
feet  wide,  between  ovcrtowering  mountains  and 
almost  perpendicular  cliffs  of  shale  and  lime- 
stone rising  from  1400  to  over  3000  feet  high. 
It  forms  the  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent,  which 
is  subject  to  occasional  and  sudden  floods.  Im- 
pressive in  its  desolation,  wildncss,  and  grandeur, 
it  is  the  only  pass  in  the  region  through  wliich 
artillery  can  be  transported.  Its  strategical  im- 
portance dates  from  the  days  of  .\lexander  the 
Great.  The  ruins  of  native  forts  crown  com- 
mandinc  points,  and  during  the  Afghan  wars  of 
1839-42  and  1878-80  the  pas.sage  of  the  Rritish 
troops  was  obstinately  opposed.     Since  the  latter 


period  the  pass  has  been  under  the  control  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  Government,  which  maintains  sev- 
eral fortified  posts  garrisoned  by  the  Khaibar 
Rifles,  a  corps  of  native  Afridis.  The  pass  is  open 
to  traflie  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  only. 

KIABOUCCA,     KIABOOCA,     KYABUCA, 

ki'a-bijTik'ka,  or  A.mi!OY-\.\  Wood.  A  beautifully 
mottlcil  wood  which  reaches  the  market  in  small 
pieces,  curled  knots  or  excrescences  formed  on 
the  stem  of  the  producing  tree,  nie  mottling  is 
yellowish  red,  of  difl'erent  tints  mixed  with  darker 
shades.  It  is  much  used  for  snutl-boxes  and  other 
kinds  of  omamentjil  cabinet-work.  The  e.xaet 
botaniciil  origin  of  this  handsome  wood  is  in  ques- 
tion. It  is  probably  produced  by  a  number  of 
allied  sf)ecies,  and  is  chiefly  exported  from  New 
Guinea  and  Moluccas.  A  number  of  species  sup- 
posed to  furnish  this  wood,  as  Pterosperinum 
acerifoliuni.  Pterosiwrmum  rubiginosum,  and 
Pterospcrmum  suberifolium,  occur  abundantly  in 
India,  where  their  timber  is  considered  very 
vakuiblc. 

KIAKHTA,  ke-iiK'ta.  A  trading  station  in 
the  Territor}-  of  Transbaikalia,  Siberia,  situated 
close  to  the  Chinese  commercial  settlement  of 
Maimatchin,  and  nearly  three  miles  north  of  the 
fortress  of  Troitskozavsk,  of  which  it  forms  a 
part  (Map:  Asia,  K  3).  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
wooden  wall,  and  has  a  fine  cathedral  and  an 
extensive  bazaar.  The  commercial  importance 
of  Kiakhta  is  still  considerable,  although  it  has 
greatly  declined  since  the  Treaty  of  Peking  in 
ISOO,  prior  to  which  it  was  the  chief  centre  of 
the  trade  between  Russia  and  China.  The  trade 
consists  almost  entirely  in  the  export  of  tea,  and 
amounted  in  1895  to  about  .$10,000,000.  Money 
was  first  used  in  the  trade  of  Kiakhta  in  1855. 
Population,  estimated  at  .5000. 

KIA-K'ING,  kyaTc'eng',  or  CHIA-CH'ING, 
chya'ch'eng'.  The  fifth  Emperor  of  the  juesent 
Manchu  draasty  of  China.  He  was  the  fifteenth 
son  of  K'ien-lung  (q.v.),  and  succeeded  him  in 
1796.  National  decay  set  in  with  his  accession 
to  the  throne.  He  proved  diss(dute  and  worth- 
less, and  family  feuds,  plots,  insurrections,  and 
piracy  taxed  the  resources  of  the  country.  He 
persecuted  the  Romish  missionaries  and  expelled 
many  of  them.  He  died  in  1820,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Tao-Kwang. 

KIANG.  The  Asiatic  wild  ass,  better  desig- 
nated 'tarpan.'  Its  local  varieties  have  also  re- 
ceived separate'  names,  as  'gorkhar,'  etc.  See 
.\ss :   and   Plate  of   EquiD.s. 

KIANGANES,  kyan-gii'uas,  or  QUIANGA- 
NES.  .\  bead  hunting  people,  settled  in  18S9  in 
the  Comandancia  of  (juiangan.  Luzon.  They  be- 
long to  the  Ifugao  linguistic  family.  See  Philip- 
pine Islands. 

KIANG-SI,  kyiing'se'.  .Vn  inland  province 
of  China,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Che-kiang  and 
Fukien.  on  the  south  by  Kwangtung,  on  the  west 
by  Hunan,  on  the  north  by  Hu-neli.  and  on  the 
northeast  by  Xgan-hwei  (Map:  China.  E  (>).  It 
is  made  up  entirely  of  ranges  of  moderately  high 
moimtains  and  hills  of  no  great  length,  veined  by 
numerous  watercourses  and  small  stretches  of  open 
country.  On  its  outer  border,  east,  south,  and  west, 
the  ridges  are  longer  and  higher,  and  form  a 
sort  of  horseshoe-shaped  environment,  the  Po- 
yang  Lake  filling  the  opening  on  the  north.  In 
ibis  frame  of  mountains  most  of  the  numerous 
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rivers  of  the  province  have  their  origin,  and  from 
this  they  drain  either  directly  into  the  lake  or 
join  the  Kankiang,  the  principal  stream  of  which 
rises  in  the  Meiling  Mountains  in  the  south,  and 
after  a  course  of  over  300  miles  flows  into  the 
Yang-tse  through  the  lake.  This  forms  the  great 
water  highway  from  north  to  south,  a  single 
day's  ixjrtage  over  the  Meiling  bringing  the  trav- 
eler to  the  North  River  of  Canton,  which  leads 
to  that  city  and  the  China  Sea.  The  province  is 
rich  in  minerals.  Coal  is  found  not  far  from 
,the  lake,  and  about  30  miles  south  of  the  city 
of  Kwang-sin.  in  whai  are  called  the  'Interdicted 
Hills.'  are  valuable  copper  and  irop  mines,  which 
have  been  closed  by  Imperial  authority  since  the 
fifteenth  century.  Kaolin  and  other  materials 
reeded  for  pottery  and  porcelain  making  are 
abundant  in  several  localities,  and  support  an 
important  industry.  (See  Tvixg-teii-chi.n.)  The 
chief  products  of  the  province  are  tea,  tobacco, 
grass-cloth,  and  hemp,  chinaware.  and  paper. 
Kiang-si  has  played  an  important  part  in  litera- 
ture. The  capital  is  Xan-chang.  Area.  72.176 
square  miles;  population,  about  24.000.000. 

KIANG-SU,  kyjing'soo'.  A  maritime  province 
of  China,  lying  along  the  Yellow  Sea,  with 
Shan-tung  on  the  north,  Che-kiang  on  the 
south,  and  Xgan-hwei  on  the  west  (Map: 
China,  E  5).  It  is  a  great  alluvial  plain, 
broken  only  by  isolated  hills,  and  is  well  watered, 
being  intersected  by  numerous  waterways  and  the 
largest  chain  of  lakes  in  China.  The  Yang-tse  tra- 
verses its  southern  pi.rt.  cutting  it  in  two,  and 
until  1853.  when  it  suddenly  changed  its  course 
to  the  northeast,  the  Yellow  Kiver  intersected 
its  northern  part.  The  Grand  Canal,  which  is  a 
series  of  canalized  rivers  and  lakes,  runs  through 
its  entire  length  from  Shantung  to  Che-kiang, 
and  is  important  for  irrigation  purposes  and  for 
local  transportation.  The  southern  section  of 
the  province  is  watered  by  the  Hwang-pu  and 
numerous  creeks.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and 
produces  grain  of  all  kinds,  cotton,  tea.  and 
silk.  Rice  is  grown  extensively.  The  old  bed  of 
the  Yellow  River  has  been  resuneyed  and  taxed, 
and  is  now  under  cultivation  and  produces  im- 
mense crops. 

The  capital  is  Kiang-ning,  or  Nanking,  where 
the  (Jovernor-General  (or  'Viceroy')  of  the  two 
Kiang  provinces  (which  also  include  Ngan-hwei) 
resides.  It  is  a  treaty  port,  but  not  .vet  fully 
opened.  Other  important  cities  are:  Yang-chow,  on 
the  Grand  Canal,  1.5  miles  from  the  Yang-tse.  w  ith 
an  immense  salt  trade;  Chin-kiang;  Shanghai, 
on  the  Hwang-pu,  the  most  important  of  the 
treaty  ports  of  China;  Wu-sung;  and  Su-chow, 
opened  as  a  treaty  port  in  189C,  and  one  of  the 
richest  cities  of  "China.  Area.  44,.500  square 
miles;   population,  about  21.000.000. 

KIAO-CHAtr.  ky-i'.Vchou'.  or  KIAO-CHOW. 
A  walled  city  cm  the  south  coast  of  the  i)eninsula 
of  Shan-tung,  Cliina.  near  the  head  of  a  large 
bay  of  the  same  name,  and  since  1898  the  centre 
of  a  German  protectorate  of  about  200  square 
miles  (Map:  China,  F  4).  It  was  formerly  a 
very  important  centre  of  trade,  but.  owing  to  the 
silting  up  of  the  bay.  and  the  openins  of  Chi-fu 
on  the  north  coast  of  the  province,  business  has 
fallen  off.  The  city  is  not  large,  but  the  suburbs, 
which  are  surrounded  by  walls,  arc  extensive.  The 
port  of  Kiao-chau  was  taputu.  13  miles  from  the 
sea,   and  about   six   miles   from   the   city,   on  a 


small  creek  which  at  ebb  tide  became  dry.  The 
surrounding  country  (with  the  exception  of  Lao- 
shan)  is  flat,  and  along  the  shore  somewhat 
marshy.  The  bay  of  Kiao-chau  measures  about 
15  miles  each  way,  and  receives  five  small  streams 
which  carry  into  the  bay  much  sediment  during 
the  rainy  season  (July  and  August).  The  best 
harbor  on  the  coast  is  that  of  Tsing-tao(or  Ching- 
tao) ,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  peninsula  of  Lao- 
shan  which  forms  one  side  of  the  bay.  The  vil- 
lagers were  bought  out  by  the  German  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  port  of  Tsing-tao  made  the 
foreign  settleaient  and  the  capital  of  the  German 
zone.  Fine  wide  streets  have  been  made,  electric 
lighting,  a  telephone  system,  water-works,  etc., 
have  been  iii-stalled,  conunodious  houses,  ofTices, 
hotels,  and  workshops  erected,  and  a  railway  con- 
structed to  the  native  city,  and  thence  to  the  city 
of  \Vci-hien,  10  to  20  miles  south  of  which  are 
several  coal-mines.  The  maximum  temperature 
is  about  90°  F.,  and  the  minimum  12°.  Lao- 
slian  is  rich  in  minerals. 

On  November  14,  1897,  Kiao-chau  was  seized 
by  a  German  fleet  as  a  result  of  the  murder  of 
two  German  missionaries,  and  in  the  negotiations 
which  followed  a  lease  for  ninety-nine  years  was 
obtained,  including  the  zone  already  mentioned, 
and  later  valuable  railway  and  mining  conces- 
sions were  gianted  in  this  and  the  adjoining 
coinitry.  In  1898  it  was  declared  a  German 
protectorate,  and  Tsing-tao  a  free  port,  and  by  an 
agreement  with  the  Chinese  Government  the  cus- 
tom-house is  managed  by  the  Chinese  Imperial 
Maritime  Customs.  In  1900  the  imports  amount- 
ed to  .$114,190,  and  the  exports  to  .$23.24.3. 

The  administration  of  the  colony  is  to  some  ex- 
tent autonomous.  At  its  head  is  a  naval  oflicer 
with  the  title  of  Governor,  who  is  assisted  by  a 
council  composed  of  heads  of  departments  and 
three  elected  members.  The  expenses  in  1901 
amounted  to  $2,629,900.  of  which  the  Imperial 
Government  contributed  $2..i.58.500.  The  garri- 
son numbers  2350  men. 

KIBLAH,  keljla.  or  KEBLAH  (Ar.  Kihlah, 
that  which  is  opposite,  from  kahahi,  to  come  from 
the  south).  The  direction  of  the  Kaaba  (q.v.),  in 
Mecca,  toward  which  Mohammedans  face  when 
in  prayer.  It  is  indicated  in  a  mosque  by  a  niche 
in  the  wall  called  the  mihrub.  At  the  outset 
of  his  career  Mohaumied  is  said  to  have  turned 
toward  the  Kaaba  when  praying;  though  this 
is  contrary  to  Sura  ii.  110:  "Tlie  cast  and  the 
west  is  God's:  therefore,  whichever  way  ye  turn 
is  the  face  of  God."  After  his  llight  to  Medina, 
the  Prophet  changed  the  direction  of  prayer  to- 
ward Jerusalem  in  the  hope  of  attracting  the 
.Jews.  On  Januarv-  16.  624.  recognizing  the 
futility  of  this  hope,  he  changed  the  kiblah  back 
ag-ain  to  the  Ka.iba.  justifying  this  momentous 
change  by  a  special  revelation  (Sura  ii.  136-145). 
Consult  Sprenger.  Dnx  Lrhen  vnd  die  Lehre  des 
jrol'iiinHfft  \ol.  iii.  (Berlin.  1869). 

KICHAI,  ke'chl.  A  small  tribe  of  Caddoan 
stock  (q.v.),  formerly  residing  on  Sabine  and 
Trinity  rivers,  ea.stern  Texas,  in  alliance  with 
the  Caddo,  but  since  18.50  more  closely  united 
with  the  Wichita  (q.v.),  with  whom  they  arc 
now  living  on  their  reservation  in  Oklahoma. 
They  are  remark.-ible  for  their  peculiar  language, 
and  have  given  their  name  to  the  Kichai  Hills,  in 
Oklahoma.  In  house-building  and  general  custom 
they  resemble  the  \Vichita.     In  1805  they  were 
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estimated  at  about  300,   in   1857   at  half  that 
mimbur,  and  in  1900  at  about -60. 

KICHE,  kecha'.    See  Quiche. 

KICK'APOO.  A  former  important  Algon- 
quiau  tribe  residing,  when  first  known  to  the 
French,  in  central  Wisconsin.  On  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Illinois  Confederacy  by  the  North- 
ern tribes  subsequent  to  17U5  the  Kiekapoo 
moved  downi  and  establi^^lied  themselves  in  the 
midd'e  Waoash  region  of  Illinois  and  Indiana. 
Like  the  other  tribes  of  the  Uhio  Valley  they 
6ided  with  the  English  against  the  Americans, 
both  in  the  Revolution  and  the  War  of  1812. 
Soon  after  the  close  of  the  latter  war  they  made 
treaties  which  resiiUed  in  their  removal  first  to 
Missouri,  and  afterwards  to  Kansas.  About  the 
year  18.V2  a  large  band,  with  some  Potawatonii, 
left  ihe  main  body  and  went  South  to  Texas  and 
thence  into  lle.xico,  where  they  became  known  as 
Mexican  Kickapoo,  l)eing  joined  later  by  others 
of  their  tribe.  The  Mexican  baml  proved  so  con- 
stant a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  border  settle- 
ments that  eflorts  were  made  by  the  Government 
to  secure  their  return,  and  were  so  far  success- 
ful that  in  1873  about  half  were  brought  back 
and  settled  in  the  present  Oklahoma.  Most  of  the 
others  still  remain  in  northern  Chihuahua  and 
Tamaulipas,  particularly  in  the  Santa  Rosa 
Mountains.  From  an  estimated  population  of 
about  3000  in  17.5',)  and  :22O0  in  182.5  they  have 
gone  down  to  perhaps  000.  numbering  about  2(10 
each  in  Kansas  (Brown  County)  and  Oklahoma, 
and  the  remainder  in  ilexico.  Those  in  Mexico 
are  said  to  be  increasing,  while  those  who  were 
returned  to  Oklahrma  have  decreased  by  nearly 
one-third  witliin  twenty  years. 

KIDD,  Benjamin  (1858—).  An  English  so- 
ciolii^i>t.  He  entered  the  British  civil  service, 
and  did  not  become  generally  known  until  the 
publication  of  a  brilliant  essay,  Social  Evolution, 
in  1S1J4.  This  work  passed  through  several  edi- 
tions, and  was  translated  into  a  number  of  lan- 
guages. The  main  theme  is  the  conflict  between 
private  interest  and  social  welfare,  the  struggle 
which  eliminates  the  unfit  being  the  condition 
of  progress.  Kidd  held  that  society  should  be 
interpreted  in  terms  of  biologj-,  but  weakened 
his  the-is  by  finding  that  men  were  ultimately 
controlled  by  the  extra-rational  motives  supplied 
by  religion.  Religion  furnished  the  basis  for  in- 
dividual self-sacrifice  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
welfare.  His  later  books  have  been:  Control 
of  the  Tropics  (1898);  Principles  of  Western 
Ciiili-'ition   (1902). 

KIDD,  William  (c.1G.50-1701).  A  British 
navigator,  the  notorious  Captain  Kidd  of  piratical 
fame.  The  son  of  a  Scottish  Xonconformist  min- 
ister, he  was  born  |)robably  at  Greenock,  Scot- 
land, aliout  1G.50.  He  went  to  sea  at  an  early  age, 
became  a  trader  out  of  Xew  York,  and  in  the  war 
between  Englan<l  and  France,  in  the  early  part 
o(  the  reign  of  William  III.,  commanded  a  com- 
missioned vessel  in  the  West  Indies,  and  was 
noted  for  his  bravery.  In  1(191  the  Council  of 
Xew  York  awarded  him  £150  for  services  ren- 
dered the  Colony.  In  IfiOS  he  was  appointed  by 
the  Eavl  of  Bellomont,  Governor  of  the  Province 
of  Xew  York,  to  assist  in  suppressing  piracy,  and 
leceived  two  commissions  from  the  King,  one  as 
a  privateer  against  the  French,  and  the  other  a 
roving  commission  to  pursue  and  capture  pirates 
wherever  he  might   find  them.     He  sailed   from 


Plymouth,  England,  April,  1C9C,  in  a  galley 
called  the  Adieuture,  carrjing  thirty  guns  and 
a  crew  of  eighty  men.  After  proceeding  to  Xew 
York  he  increased  his  crew  to  155  men  and  sailed 
for  Madeira,  thence  to  Saint  Jago,  Madagascar, 
Malabar,  and  the  Red  Sea.  He  had  not  been  very 
successful  in  capturing  vessels,  and  rumors  ar- 
rive<l  that  he  had  turned  pirate.  According  to 
evidence  amassed  he  first  took  some  small  Moor- 
ish vessels,  then  fought  a  Portuguese  man-of-war, 
which  defeated  him,  and  finally  captured  a  Portu- 
guese ship  from  Bengal,  and  an  Armenian  vessel, 
the  Quedayh  ilercuunt,  with  a  rich  cargo.  At 
Madagascar  he  buined  his  vessel,  ami  went  on 
board  the  Armenian,  afterward  purchasing  the 
sloop  Antonio,  and  .sailing  in  company.  Proceed- 
ing to  Xew  York,  he  coasted  from  Delaware  Bay 
to  Block  Island,  corresponding  with  the  Earl  of 
Belloincnt  in  the  meantime.  He  had  learned 
that  he  had  been  proclaimed  a  pirate  and  boldly 
went  to  Boston  to  know  the  truth,  delivering  up 
to  the  Governor  1111  ounces  of  gold,  2353  ounces 
of  silver,  57  bags  of  sugar,  41  bales  of  goods,  and 
17  pieces  of  canvas  acquired  by  his  captures.  On 
July  6,  1099,  however,  in  accordance  with  the 
British  praoiamation,  Kidd  was  arrested,  the 
immediate  charge  against  him  being  that  of  mur- 
der, he  having  killed  a  gunner  on  board  the  Ad- 
lenture  who  had  become  mutinous.  He  was  sent 
to  England,  and  in  April,  1700,  was  tried,  and 
although  the  evidence  was  inconclusive  and  the 
]uocredings  marked  by  injustice,  was  found  guilty 
of  murder,  and,  on  five  separate  indictments,  of 
piracy.  Kidd  was  allowed  no  counsel  and  his 
explanations  were  ignored.  He  was  condemned 
and  hanged  with  several  of  his  companions  at 
Execution  Dock,  London,  on  May  23,  1701,  pro- 
testing his  innocence  to  the  last.  After  Kidd's 
death  it  became  rumored  about  that  he  and  his 
crew  had  buried  iiumensc  treasures  prior  to  his 
capture,  and  the  coast  of  the  United  States  from 
Block  Island  south,  and  even  islands  in  the 
Hudson  River,  have  many  times  been  searched 
fruitlessly  for  this  rumored  wealth.  He  had 
buried  part  of  the  Quedagh  Merchant's  treasure 
on  Gardiner's  Island  off  Montauk  Point.  L.  I,, 
but  this  was  recovered  by  the  colonial  authorities 
in  1()99. 

KIDTJER,  Frederic  (1804-85),  An  Ameri- 
can author.  He  was  born  in  X"ew  Ipswich,  >f. 
H.,  was  mainly  self-educated,  and  after  various 
business  ventures  became  established  in  the 
West  India  trade  at  Boston,  He  made  special 
researches  in  the  history  of  early  Xew  England 
times  and  families,  and  wrote  on  such  subjects  as: 
The  History  of  Xew  Ipswich,  a  Xew  Hampshire 
Town  (1852);  The  Lj-pedition  of  Captain  John 
Lorewell  (1805)  ;  Military  Operations  in  Eastern 
Maine  and  \ora  Scotia  During  the  Revolution 
(18G7);  and  History  of  the  Boston  Massacre 
(1870). 

KIDTJERMINSTER.  A  manufacturing  town 
in  Worie>ter>hire.  England,  on  the  Stour.  14 
miles  west  of  Worcester  (Map:  England.  D  4). 
The  Stafford  and  Worcester  Canal  opens  com- 
munication with  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Hull. 
Kidderminster  is  noted  for  its  carpet  manufac- 
tures, established  in  1735;  there  are  also  worsted- 
spinning  mills,  tin-plate,  and  dye-works.  The 
town  has  fine  ecclesiastical  and  municipal  build- 
ings., a  free  grammar  school  founded  in  1037,  and 
monuments  to  Richard  Baxter  ami  Rowland  Hill, 
who  were  born  here.     The  town  owns  its  water- 
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supply,  markets,  free  library,  baths  and  wash- 
houses,  ceuielery,  and  sewage  farm.  The  United 
JStatcs  is  represented  by  a  consular  agent.  Kid- 
derminster dates  from  the  Conquest,  and  was 
incorporated  in  i(!37.  Population,  in  1891,  24,- 
800;  in  1901,  24,700. 

KIDDERMINSTER,  or  INGRAIN,  CAB- 
PET.     See  Cabpet. 

KIDNAPPED.  A  novel  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  (1S86).  The  story,  laid  in  1751,  gives 
the  advendires  of  iiavid  Balfuur,  wlio  wa.s  kid- 
napped by  his  uncle  and  sliippcd  to  America  to 
be  sold.  On  the  voyage  he  fell  in  with  some 
Jacobites,  which  led  to  stirring  scenes  and  ad- 
ventures. The  author  considered  this  his  best 
v/ork. 

KIDNAPPING  (from  kidnap,  originally 
slang,  from  li<l,  slang  for  child  +  mip,  variant  of 
nab).  The  oliense  of  wrongfully  taking  and  con- 
veying away  a  person  against  his  will,  eitlier  by 
force,  fraud  or  intimidation,  or  detaining  liim 
with  intent  to  do  so.  As  tlie  origin  of  the  word 
indicates,  it  was  originally  applied  only  to  the 
abdui'tion  of  children,  hut  very  early  in  the  Kng- 
lish  law  it  was  employed  to  designate  the  same 
offense  in  regard  to  adults.  Blackstone,  in  his 
Commentiiricn,  defines  it  as  "the  forcible  abduc- 
tion or  stealing  away  of  a.  man,  woman,  or  child 
from  their  own  country,  and  sending  them  into 
another."  The  t<>rm  is  used  in  a  broader  sense 
an  the  common  law  of  to-daj-,  and  if  a  jjerson  is 
taken  out  of  his  way  for  any  distance  in  his  own 
country  or  lr)calily.  the  person  so  constraining 
him  is  guilty  of  the  crime. 

In  nearly  all  of  the  Tnited  States  the  crime  ia 
defined  and  regnhited  by  statute  to-day.  Merely 
enticing  a  competent  adult  person  away  is  not 
suflicient  to  constitute  the  crime.  There  must  be 
an  abduction  against  nis  will,  cither  actually  or 
construetivi-ly.  Kor  example,  inducing  a  laborer 
to  go  to  a  far-away  island  to  work,  by  holding 
out  extravagant  ))romises  which  the  employer 
does  not  intend  to  fulfill,  does  not  come  witliin 
the  scope  of  this  crime:  but  getting  a  sailor  in- 
toxicated and  taking  him  aboard  a  strange  ship, 
with  design  to  detain  him  until  the  vessel  was 
under  way,  and  then  to  persuade  or  coerce  him  to 
serve  as  a  seaman,  was  held  to  constitut*"  kidnap- 
ping in  New  York.  The  crime  is  also  committed 
if  the  consent  to  such  removal  and  concealment 
is  induced  by  fraud,  or  if  the  victim  is  legally 
incompetent  to  give  a  valid  consent,  as  in  case 
of  a  child  of  tender  years,  or  a  feeble-minded  per- 
son. 

The  essential  elements  of  kidnapping  and  of 
false  imprisonment  are  about  the  same,  except 
that  the  former  includes,  in  addition  to  a  de- 
tention, the  act  or  intention  of  carrying  away 
the  victim  to  another  place,  usually  for  the 
purpose  ni  avoiding  discovery.  Many  of  the 
United  States  have  materially  increased  their 
statutory  penalties  for  the  crime,  and  the  pen- 
alty now  varies  from  ten  to  twenty-five  years' 
imprisonment. 

Of  course  if  one  person  has  a  legal  right  to  the 
custody  of  the  person  of  another,  he  may  detain 
or  take  him  away  to  any  place  in  his  discretion. 
■within  the  proper  limits,  even  though  the  person 
thus  subject  to  his  control  objects  to  the  exercise 
of  this  riglit.  Where  two  persons  have  equal 
rights  to  the  custody  of  the  person  of  another,  it 
is  not  culpable  for  one  surreptitiously  to  take  the 


dependent  person  from  the  other.  Thus  where 
hu.sband  and  wife  have  separated  without  a  legal 
decree,  one  may  take  their  children  from  the  other 
by  any  peaceable  means,  even  though  it  be  by 
trick  or  deception. 

The  laws  of  the  United  States  make  it  a  felony 
to  kidnap  a  person  in  another  country  and  bring 
him  Here  to  hold  in  confinement,  or  for  any  in- 
voluntarj'  service.  The  term  abduction  as  a 
legal  offense  is  usually  restricted  to  the  kidnap- 
ping of  a  woman  for  the  purpose  of  marriage  or 
sexual  intercourse.  Sec  Anni'CTiON;  F.m.sk  Im- 
prisonment; Slavery.  Consult  the  authorities 
referred  t«  under  Ckiminal  Law. 

KIDNEY.  One  of  a  pair  of  glan<ls  found  in 
the  body  of  every  vertebrate  (and  represented 
by  a  similar  organ  in  many  invertebrates),  whose 
function  is  to  elaborate  and  eliminate  urine, 
and  thereby  excrete  wa.ste  organic  prmluets  of 
destroyed  tissue  and  nutritive  changes.  In  the 
human  being  the  kidneys  are  placed  in  the  back 
part  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  behind  the  perito- 
neum, imbedded  in  fat  which,  together  with  their 
bhx)d-vessels,  keeps  them  in  jKisition.  One  is  sit- 
uated on  each  side  of  the  spinal  column,  extend- 
ing from  about  the  eleventh  rib  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  Above  each  one 
is  the  pyramidal  suprarenal  capsule  (q.v.).  The 
kidney  is  of  the  shape  of  a  plump  Lima  bean, 
with  a  concave  notch  at  one  side,  the  hilnm.  It 
is  of  a  dark-red  color,  firm,  dense,  but  somewhat 


KTDNET. 

c,  cortex  ;  m.,  medulla;  p.m.,  pyramid  of  Malpighi ;  p., 
a  papilla;  la.,  the  calyx;  pel.,  pelvis;  i.,  the  iiilundibulum; 
r.u.,  renal  artery;  s.r.a.,  small  branch  of  the  renal  artery  j 
u.,  ureter. 

brittle.  It  is  a  little  over  four  inches  long,  about 
two  inches  wide,  and  one  inch  thick,  and  varies 
in  weight  from  four  to  six  ounces,  the  female  kid- 
ney being  slightlv  smaller  than  the  male.  The 
organ  is  covered  by  a  thin  but  tough  fibrous  en- 
velope (tunica  propria).  The  hilum  leads  down 
into  a  cavity,  the  sinus,  in  which  lie  the  renal 
vessels,  nerves,  and  duct.  Tlie  duct  is  continu- 
ous with  the  ureter    (which  is  the  canal  which 
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conveys  the  urine  into  the  bladder),  and  enlarges 
to  become  tlie  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  The  jHlvis  is 
lunnel-shuped,  with  the  edges  of  the  large  end  at- 
tached to  the  margin  of  the  sinus,  thence  turning 
inward  and  investing  the  sheaths  of  the  vessels. 
The  pelvis  divides,  and  then  subdivides,  the  pri- 
mary segments  of  the  duet  being  called  ealiees. 

On  longitudinal  .section,  the  kidney  is  seen  to 
be  coniposeil  of  two  principal  portions:  the  ex- 
ternal portion,  or  cortex,  and  the  more  central 
porliiin,  or  med'ilhi.  The  medulla  consists  i>f 
frem  eight  to  eighteen  conical  segments  called  the 
pyramids  of  Malpighi,  the  apices  of  which  (the 
papilla")  project  into  the  bottom  of  the  sinus 
and  are  encircled  by  the  ealiees.  and  the  bases  of 
which  are  ilirected  outward  toward  the  surface 
and  are  contiguous  to  the  cortex.  Each  pyramid 
is  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  high,  and  about 
two-thirds  of  an  incli  across  the  base,  smooth 
in  section,  and  marked  with  strife  running  from 
base  to  apex  which  mark  the  course  of  the  urinif- 
erous  tubules.  The  cortex  consists  of  a  periph- 
eral layer,  and  several  processes  (columns  of 
Bertini)  which  pass  down  between  the  pyramids 
of  the  medulla  and  reach  the  sinus.  The  cortex 
is  somewhat  granular,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a 
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Shon-inK  the  course  of  the  ui'iiiiferoiis  tubules  and  of  the 
blood-vessels.  For  coiiveuience,  the  medulla  is  represented 
as  greatl.v  shortened. 

af.,  afferent  blood-vessels:  ef.,  efferent  blood-vessels: 
capl.^  caiiillar.v  blodd-vessels  :  s.v.,  stellate  vein  ;  i-.r.,  vasae 
rectse;  a.,  artery;  v.,  vein;  g.,  glomerulus;  d.,  constrict*'*! 
neck:  6. cap. .Bowman's  <Nipsule  :  p.cproxitnal  convoluted 
tubule;  (1.,  deseendinp:  limb  ;  /.,  loop;  a.s..  ascending  limb  : 
ir.,  irrefjulnr  tubule;  fl.r.,  distal  convoluted  portion;  a.r., 
arched  colIertlnK  tulnUe;  k.c,  straight  collecting  tubule; 
e.d.,  excretory  ducts  or  tubes  of  Bellini. 

number  of  very  small  pyramidal  groups  of  tu- 
bules, the  pyramids  of  Ferrein.  The  tubules  that 
carry  the  urine  begin  by  a  numb(>r  of  spherical 
capsules  in  tlie  cortex.  From  each  capsule  a 
narrow  tubule  passes  which  becomes  wide  and 
convoluted,    narrows   again    as    it   doubles   upon 


itself  and  returns,  after  running  down  into  the 
subjacent  Malpighian  pyramid.  The  narrow  loop 
is  called  the  tube  of  Henle.  It  thus  runs  into 
the  cortex,  where  it  becomes  again  wide  and  con- 
voluted, and  finally  opens  into  a  straight  tube 
which  forms  the  axis  of  a  pyramid  of  Ferrein. 
The  straigiit  collecting  tubes  run  into  the  Mal- 
pighian pyramids,  uniting  and  forming  large 
trunks  which  terminate  in  openings  in  the  papil- 
he  of  the  pyramids,  thus  emptying  their  contents 
into  the  ealiees. 

The  kidney  is  very  well  supplied  with  blood- 
vessels. The  arteries  paas  from  the  point  at 
which  they  enter  the  organ  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sinus,  running  up  between  the  Malpighian  pyra- 
mids and  subdividing  at  their  bases  in  cortico- 
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HORIZONTAL  SECTION  OF  THE  KIDNEY. 

Showing  the  sinus. 
cap.,  capsule:  p.m..  pyramid  of  Malpighi;  s.r.a.,  small 
branch  of  the  renal  artery;  >..  the  infundibulum  ;  r.a.,  renal 
artery:  c,  cortex;  p.,  a  papilla;    ir..  ureter;  /.c,  fatty 
capsule. 

medullary  arches.  These  arclies,  lying  between 
cortex  and  medulla,  send  out  arterioles  in  all 
directions,  tie  cortical  branches  supplying  dif- 
ferent twigs  to  the  glomeruli,  which  are  inclosed 
in  the  capsules  of  Bowman,  and  ihe  medullarj- 
branches  passing  inward  and  f(,rming  plexuses 
around  the  straight  and  lo<ipcd  tubes  of  the  Mal- 
pighian pyramids.  The  efTerent  vessels  of  the 
glomeruli  form  a  capillary  plexus  around  the 
uriniierous  tubules,  and  terminate  in  the  renal 
veins. 

The  leading  varieties  of  the  kidneys  are  as  fol- 
lows: In  shape,  resulting  in  the  long,  globular, 
or  triangular  kidney.  In  size,  resulting  in 
one  vei\\-  small  and  one  very  large  kidney.  In 
number,  some  individuals  having  only  one  kid- 
ney, or  rarely  three  kidneys,  the  third  being  in 
the  median  line  or  accompanying  one  of  the 
others,  in  the  lumbar  region.  In  position,  one 
or  both  of  the  kidneys  being  dislocated.  By  fu- 
.'■ion,  the  two  kidneys  being  joined,  and  a  'horse- 
shoe kidney'  resulting.  In  mobility,  a  laxity  of 
the  subperitoneal  tissue  allowing  of  the  'floating" 
of  a  kidney. 

Histology.  The  kidney  is  a  highly  differentiated 
compound  tubular  gland.  It  is  composed  of  an 
external  portion,  or  cortex,  and  an  internal  por- 
tion, or  medulla,  the  latter  terminating  internally 
in  a  number  of  apices  known  as  papilla-.  Each 
papilla  contains  the  terminations  of  a  system  of 
tubules  which,  exiending  out  into  the  cortex,  con- 
stitute a  kidney  pyramid  or  lobule.  The  division 
into  lobules  is  readily  seen  in  fo'tal  kidneys,  and 
in  the  kidnevs  of  certain  of  the  lower  animals. 
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In  the  adult  human  kidney,  however,  the  lobula- 
tion has  (ii»aiii«;iieii,  and  in  the  cortex  and  me- 
dulla there  is  no  deiiiarkation  between  llie  lobules. 
If  a  section  be  maoe  tlirough  tlie  kidney  it  is 
easy  with  tlie  naked  eye  to  distinjruisli  cortex 
and  medulla.  Strands  of  medulla ly  substance 
can  also  be  seen  extendin};  u|i  into  the  cortex. 
These  are  known  as  niedulbuy  rays,  and  that 
portion  of  the  cortex  included  l)etween  two  medul- 
lary rays  is  known  as  a  cortical  pjTamid.  Under 
the  microscope  Ixith  cortex  and  medulla  are  seen 
to  be  made  up  of  innunionilile  sections  of  tubules 
which  are  entirely  unintelli.'jible  in  the  ordinary 
section  of  the  kidney.  They  all  reprc-sent,  how- 
ever, sections  of  different  portions  of  what  are 
known  as  the  uriniferous  tubules.  The  structure 
of  these  tu'Diiles  has  been  carefully  worked  out, 
and  may  be  described  as  follows:  Kach  urinifer- 
ous tubule  origi- 
c 


nates  in  the  cortex 
ill  an  exjiansion 
which  surrounds  a 
tuft  of  capillar}' 
bhiod-vessels  called 
the  frloiiierulus  or 
Miilpi;;hian  body, 
l.eaviiifj^  the  fjlom- 
erulus  by  a  narrow 
niik,  it  expands 
into  the  first  or 
proximal  convolut- 
rd  tubule.  This  is 
liiic<l  by  rather 
I  a  r  <;  e  iriefrular 
granular  e  p  i  t  he- 
lium. The  tulnile 
now  passes  into 
the  medulla,  where 
its  epithelium  be- 
come s  flattened, 
and  it  is  known  as 
the  descending  arm 
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indiuling  cortox  and  portion  of 
medulla,  showing  gcntTal  ar- 
rangement of  tiNsiies. 

Cortex  (f)  is  inipt-rfectly  divided 
by  bundles  o[  parallel  tiihulescon- 
BtitutiUK  the  niedullai-.v  ra.vs  Un]; 
between  theMe  lies  tlie  lahyrinth  (/) 
containing  the  Malfii^rliian  bodies 
<x).    In  places  (x'l  the  ^lumerulus 

has  tallen  out.  leaving  the  empty    of  Henle's  loop.    In 
capsule;  (6)  sections  of  blood-ves-    ^^j^^   d,.,,,,,.!-   part  of 

the  medulla  the 
tubule  turns  abruptly  upon  itself,  forming  the 
loop  of  Henle,  and  ascends  in  the  medulla  and 
medullary  ray.  Henle's  loop  and  its  ascended 
arm  are  lined  by  cuboidal  epithelium.  In  the 
cortex  the  tubule  leaves  the  medullai-y  ray,  be- 
comes lined  with  large  irregular  cells,  and  is 
known  as  the  second  or  distal  convoluted  tubule. 
After  a  more  or  less  tortuous  course  in  the  cor- 
tical pyramid  the  tubule  again  enters  a  medullary 
ray  and  joins  with  other  similar  tubules  to  form 
what  is  kno\m  as  .a  collecting  tuliule.  This  tu- 
bule is  lined  with  culioidal  cpitiieliiim  and  passes 
down  through  medulla  and  papilla  to  open  into 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  The  Larger  of  these 
tubules  situated  in  the  p.apilla  are  called  the 
ducts  of  B;dlini.  The  different  portions  of  the 
uriniferous  tubules  are  thus  seen  to  make  up 
the  structure  of  the  kidney,  being  held  together 
and  supported  by  a  very  small  amount  of  con- 
nective tissue.  The  cortical  pyramids  are  seen 
to  be  formed  by  the  glomeruli  and  the  first  and 
second  convoluted  tubules,  the  medullary  rays 
by  the  ascending  arms  of  TTcnle's  loops  and  the 
collecting  tubules,  the  medulla  by  the  as- 
cending and  descending  arms  of  Henle's  loop, 
by  the  loops  themselves,  and  by  the  collect- 
ing tubules,  the  ])apilla  by  the  ducts  of  Bel- 
iini.    These  uriniferous  tubules  constitute  the  so- 


called  parenchyma  or  functionating  part  of  the 
kidney,  whih-  the  connective  tissue  which  sup- 
ports them  is  known  as  the  interstitial  part  of 
the  kidney. 

Blood- \'es.si:i.s  or  tuk  Kidney.  Blood  reaches 
the  kidney  through  the  renal  artery,  which  enters 
tlie  hilum  and  breaks  up  into  several  large 
branches.  These  brancius  pass  up  between  llie 
duets  of  BjUini  to  the  junction  of  medulla  and 
cortex.  Here  they  form  a  series  of  arches  known 
as  the  renal  arches.  From  tliese  are  given  off  two 
sets  of  branches.  One  set,  tlie  interlobular  cortical 
arteries,  pass  upward  to  the  cortex,  forming  a 
capillary  network  among  the  ciinvoluted  luliules 
and  in  the  glomeruli;  the  other,  known  as  the 
arteriie  rect:c.  pass  downward  into  the  medulla, 
where  they  lorni  a  capilhuy  network  among  the 
tubules  of  the  medulla.  From  the  cortical  capil- 
lary network  blood  enters  the  interlobular  vein, 
whence  it  is  carried  to  the  veins  of  the  renal 
arches.  Vroin  the  medullary  capillaries  blood 
enters  the  vensE  rectae  and  thence  goes  to  the  veins 
of  the  renal  arches.  The  lymphatics  of  the  kidney 
ecmsist  of  two  sets  of  vessels,  a  superficial 
set  ^\hich  ramify  in  the  deeper  layers  of 
tlie  capsule,  .iiid  a  deeper  set  which  accompany 
tlic  blood-vessels  into  the  interior  of  the  organ, 
and  communicate  with  the  lymph-spaces  of  the 
intertubular  connective  tissue.  The  nerves  of 
the  kidney  belong  to  the  sympathetic  system,  and 
are  mainly  of  the  non-medullated  variety.  They 
pass  in  between  the  tubules,  where  they  form  a 
fine  network. 

KIDNEY,   DiSE.\.SEs  of  the.     See  Brwiit's 

DlSKASi:;  t'ALCL'LU.S;  PYELITIS.  Tlie  .surgery  of 
the  kidney  includes  nephrectomy,  or  removal  for 
tumiir;  ncjiiirotomy,  or  section  for  removal  of  a 
calculus;  and  nephrorrhai>hy,  or  suturing  the 
kidney  fast  in  fases  of  movable  kidne}'.  Consult 
.lacobson  and  Steward,  The  Operations  of  tSur- 
genj  (Ith  ed.,  London,  1002). 

KIDNEY  BEAN  (so  called  from  the  shape). 
The  cnmniim  kidney  be;in  (I'lmsiolus  ruJiinris)  is 
the  haricot  of  the  French.  In  Great  Britain  it 
is  sometimes  called  French  bean.  See  Be.\.ns; 
DoLlcuos;  and  Plate  of  Leousii.nos.e. 

KIDNEY- VETCH  {AiithjiUis) .  A  genus  of 
perennial  somewiiat  slirubby  herbs  of  the  natural 
order  Leguminosa",  valuable  for  forage  and  at- 
tractive for  their  spikes  or  heads  of  yellow-white 
or  purple  llowers,  and  delicate  foliage.  They  are 
propagated  by  seeds  and  are  of  easiest  culture, 
and  succeed  in  even  jionr  soil.  In  the  United 
States  they  have  not  become  popular  in  any  ca- 
pacity. 

KIDO,  k.-.'dA.  Takayoshi  (18.32-77).  A  Jap- 
anese statesman.  'The  Pen  of  the  Bcvolution  of 
1808,'  born  at  Hagi.  in  the  Province  of  Choshiu, 
about  18.12.  His  father  was  a  iihysician.  When 
Commodore  Perry's  exjiedition  arrived  in  .Tapan 
in  18.54  he  disguised  himself  as  a  laborer  and 
served  as  porter  to  carry  the  instruments  and 
baggage  of  the  surveying  parties,  in  order  to 
penetrate  the  secret  of  the  strength  of  Western 
nations.  In  ISfiS  he  joined  the  revolutionary 
party,  and  with  Tw,al<ura.  Okubo.  and  Saigo 
(qq.v. )  he  planned  and  executed  the  coup  d't'>tat 
of  .lanuar}'.  18G8.  which  gave  the  coalition  of 
southwestern  elans  possession  of  the  Imperial 
palace  of  Kioto  and  the  person  of  the  Jlikado. 
(See  Keiki.)  He  was  the  author  of  a  famous 
State  document,  the  address  to  the  throne,  which 
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secured  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system  and 
the  rilinquishuient  by  270  duiiiiios  of  thuir  lands 
and  incume  to  the  -Mikado.  Ktcogniziiig  the 
neuspupor  press  as  a  potent  element  in  civiliza- 
tion, he  founded  in  1808,  at  his  own  exi)ense,  the 
first  regular  newspaper,  called  the  Hhimbuti 
Zusshi.  In  187:<  he  was  vice-ambassador  with 
Iwakura  in  the  embassy  round  the  world.  He 
caused  the  translation  and  publication  in  Japan- 
ese, in  eight  volumes,  of  Montesquieu's  great 
work,  l/expril  dcs  loix,  the  reading  of  which  by 
the  educated  classes  in  Japan  ripened  public  sen- 
timent for  the  Constitution  of  188'J.  Return- 
ing to  Japan,  he  secured  the  formation  of  an 
assembly  of  local  rulers;  was  made  a  I'rivy  Coun- 
cilor of  the  Kinpcror,  and  was  in  attendance  upon 
the  Mikado  until  his  death  in  Kioto,  May  il, 
1877.  He  was  a  man  of  preeminent  political 
genius,  stainless  life,  and  gentle  manners.  At  the 
promulgation  of  the  Constitution,  his  abilities 
were  recognized  in  posthumous  honors,  and  in  the 
elevation  ot  his  son  to  the  nobility. 

KIDTION  (Heb.  KidrUn) .  A  valley  east  of 
Jerusalem,  the  modern  Wudy  Sitti  Maryam  or 
'Valley  of  the  Lady  -Mary,'  also  called  Wady  Sil- 
wan,  the  A'alley  of  Siloah.'  It  begins  north  of 
the  city  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Scopus,  continues  in 
a  soullierly  direction  toward  the  city,  then  takes 
a  bend  eastward,  extends  between  Jerusalem  and 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  may  be  said  to  terminate 
south  of  the  city  at  En  Rogcl,  though  the  de- 
pression proceeds  under  the  name  of  Wady  en- 
Nar  southeast  toward  the  Dead  Sea.  The  valley 
is  now  dry ;  but  in  ancient  times  there  was  a 
brook  in  it,  and  the  true  bed  of  the  stream  was 
found  38^<!  feet  below  the  present  channel  in 
18G8.  The  following  year  an  aqueduct  cut 
through  the  rock  was  discovered,  and  in  1880  an 
inscription,  giving  an  account  of  the  construction 
of  the  channel.  (See  Siloam.)  The  Kidron  is 
first  referred  to  in  II.  Sam.  xv.  23,  where  David 
in  fleeing  from  -4bsaloni  is  said  to  have  crossed 
it.  In  I.  Kings  ii.  37,  Shimei  is  forbidden  by 
Absalom  to  cross  Kidron.  Some  scholars  have 
drawn  the  inference  from  the  fact  that  Shimei 
lied  in  the  direction  of  Oath  that  Kidron  was  the 
name  of  some  part  of  the  western  ravine.  Hut 
the  text  is  probably  corrupt,  and  sliould  be  read 
•by  any  road'  instead  of  'the  brook  Kidron.'  Ac- 
cording to  I.  Kings  XV.  13,  II.  Chron.  xv.  16, 
Asa  burned  at  Kidron  the  idol  which  his  mother 
had  set  up;  according  to  II.  Kings  xxiii.  4,  6, 
12,  Josiah  burned  at  Kidron  the  ashera  that  had 
been  in  the  temple.  (See  .\siier.\.)  The  account 
in  11.  Chron.  .vxix.  10,  .kxx.  14  of  Uczekiah's  cast- 
ing into  th?  Iviilron  tlic  altars  that  were  found  in 
Jerusalem  and  the  abominations  of  the  temple  is 
hardlv  historical.  The  popular  name  'Valley  of 
Jehoshaphat'  dates  back  to  the  fourth  century 
A.D.  It  appears  in  the  Onomasticon  of  Eusebius 
(272,  89),  and  in  the  Onomaxticon  of  Jerome 
(145.  13).  It  is  based  upon  Joel  iii.  I-I2,  but 
the  identificjition  is  manifestly  incorrect.  (See 
jEHOsHAPitAT,  Valu:y  OF.)  The  belief  that  this 
valley  will  be  the  scene  of  the  last  judgment  (see 
J I  DOME-XT,  Fix.M.)  has  led  both  Jews  and  Mo- 
hammedans to  make  of  it  a  burial-ground,  and  its 
slopes  arc  covered  with  tombs.  The  .lews  have 
used  especially  the  eastern  side  toward  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  while  the  Mohammedans  are  huried  on 
the  west  toward  the  Temple,  .\ccording  to  .John 
XA'iii.  1.  just  before  the  betrayal  Jesus  went  forth 
with    His    disciples    across    the    ravine    Kidron, 


"where  was  a  garden.'  Consult:  Robinson,  Bibli- 
cnl  Itcsearches  in  I'alcstine  (Xew  York,  1857); 
Tobler,  Die  Siloahquelle  und  dcr  Oelberg  ( Berlin, 
1852)  ;  Warren  and  Conder,  Jerusalem  (London, 
1884);  Wil.son.  The  Holy  City  (London,  1888); 
Benzinger,  Hebrdische  Archdologie  ( Freiburg, 
1894)  ;  Buhl,  (leoyraphic  dcs  Alten  Paliislina 
(Freiburg,  1890)  ;  Kennedy,  article  '"Kidron,"  in 
Oiclionary  of  the  Bi6Je"(Xew  York,  1899); 
Chcyiie,  article  "Kidron,"  in  Encydojmdin  liihlica 
(London,  l')01);  Guthe,  article  "" Jerusalem,'"  m 
Kttrzcs  Biheliciirterbuch   (Freiburg,  1903). 

KIEF,  ke'ef.     A  government  of  Russia.     See 

I-OEV. 

KTEFT^  keft.  Willem  (?-I647).  \  Dutch 
colonial  administrator,  Director-General  of  Xew 
Xetherlands.  Little  is  known  of  his  life  before 
he  came  to  America  except  that  for  a  time  he 
acted  as  the  minister  of  the  Dutch  (iovernment 
to  Turkey.  From  the  day  of  his  arrival  in 
March,  1638,  he  showed  a  tyrannical  spirit  which 
soon  set  the  people  against  him.  He  was  pomp- 
ous, hypocritical,  cowardly,  an<l  vengeiul.  and 
lacked  administrative  abilitj'.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Indian  wars,  the  most  noteworthy 
events  of  his  administration  were  the  bat- 
tles of  words  and  law  which  he  fought  with 
Dominie  Everardus  Bogardus,  the  tailor  Hen- 
drick  Jansen,  and  others  of  his  subjects.  The 
prospects  for  a  rapid  growth  of  the  colony  were 
bright  when  Kieft  arrived  in  X'ew  Xetherland, 
for  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  disgusted 
with  the  small  results  of  the  patroon  system, 
offered  inducements  to  poorer  immigrants,  and 
many  of  this  class  were  coming  to  the  country 
and  taking  up  farms  along  the  Hudson,  and  on 
Staten  and  Long  Islands.  Tlie  Director-General, 
to  maka  room  for  these  .settlers,  in  1040  sent  his 
soldiers  to  murder  the  Raritan  Indians,  an  ex- 
ploit which  was  only  partially  successful,  and 
which  was  so  soon  and  thoroughly  revenged  that 
even  he  seems  to  have  lost  some  of  his  self- 
assurance.  Consequently,  when.  In  February, 
1043,  the  River  Indians,  fleeing  from  the  Mo- 
hawks, sought  shelter  in  the  iieighl)orhood  of 
X'ew  -Xmsterilam,  Kieft  thought  best  to  secure 
the  sig:iaturcs  of  three  citizens  to  a  petition 
before  he  ordered  out  his  soldiers  to  destroy  them. 
The  massacre  which  followed  is  one  of  the  most 
coldblooded  in  the  annals  of  .\merica.  The  sav- 
ages, relying  on  the  protection  of  the  Dutch, 
whom  they  had  every  reason  to  believe  friendly, 
were  taken  totally  unawares,  and  more  than  a 
hundred  were  slaughtered.  Then  began  a  war 
which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  In- 
dians, but  meantime  the  prosperity  of  the 
colony  was  ruined,  farms  were  desolated  and 
settlers  massacred.  Popular  nige  against  the 
Director-General  knew-  no  bounds,  and,  after 
a  vain  attempt  to  shelter  himself  behind  the 
petition,  which  resulted  only  in  his  being  as- 
saulted by  one  of  the  signers,  he  called  a  meet- 
ing of  the  heads  of  families  and  these  selected 
a  Council  of  Twelve,  or  the  'Twelve  Men,'  as 
it  was  called,  which  was  to  act  as  an  advisory 
committee.  This,  the  beginning  of  self-govern- 
ment in  Xew  York,  was  more  in  semblance 
than  in  sub-stance,  for  Kieft  paid  but  slight 
attention  to  the  councils  of  the  twelve.  Mean- 
while the  English  on  the  east  and  the  Swedes 
on  the  Delaware  had  taken  advantage  of  these 
internal  troubles  to  found  strung  colonies  on 
Dutch  soil,  and  finally  the  company,  influenced 
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perhaps  by  a  petition  from  some  of  the  settlers, 
sent  tint  Paier  .Stiijvesanl  to  undo  the  mischief 
whic'li  liad  l)ec'n  done;  and  in  Iti47  Kieft,  together 
with  Bogardiis  and  .lanscn,  and  two  or  three 
others  of  liis  most  inveterate  enemies,  sailed  for 
llollan<l  on  the  I'rincexs,  an  unhappy  company, 
and  a  disastrous  voyage,  for  the  little  vessel  was 
wrecked  on  tiie  coast  of  England,  and  Kieft,  Bo- 
gardus.  and  nearly  all  of  their  shipmates  were 
drowned. 

KIEKIE,  ki'ki'  (Maori  name),  Frei/cinetia 
Bankiii,  a  trailing  or  climbing  shrub  of  the  nat- 
ural order  I'andanacca-.  which  yields  an  edible 
aggr^atod  fruit,  said  to  be  the  finest  indigenous 
fruit  of  New  Zealand,  in  the  northern  part  of 
which  it  is  found.  The  |)lant  climbs  the  loftiest 
trees,  branching  freely,  produces  leaves  two  or 
three  feet  long,  and  clustered  spadiees.  Its  fruit 
is  a  fleshy  berrj'.  and  when  made  into  jelly  it 
tastes  like  preserved  strawberries. 

KIEL,  kel  (OS.  Killc,  also  Kyi).  A  town  of 
the  Province  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  Prussia,  on 
a  baj'  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  70  miles  north  of  Ham- 
burg (Map:  Prussia,  D  1).  It  is  the  chief  naval 
station  of  Germany,  and  consists  of  the  old  city, 
situated  between  the  harbor  and  a  pool  called  the 
Little  Kiel,  and  the  new  city,  composed  largely 
of  the  suburbs  of  Diisternhrook.  Brunswik.  and 
AYik.  The  naval  station  is  situated  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  harbor,  near  Ellerbek,  directly 
opposite  the  old  city.  In  this  district  are  the 
Imperial  shipyards,  with  two  large  basins,  con- 
nected by  a  canal:  three  shipways  for  the  launch 
ing  of  newly  built  ships:  four  dry-docks:  a  float- 
ing dock;  and  a  haven  f(U'  torpedo  boats.  To  the 
southwest  of  the  stixtion  are  various  large  private 
sbijibuilding  and  iron  works.  The  war  harbor  of 
Kiel  is  perhaps  the  best  example  of  its  kind. 
The  fi>rtilT,ations.  consisting  of  the  Friedriehsort 
and  Falkenstein  forts  on  the  Sehleswig  side  of 
the  harbor,  and  four  imwerfvil  shore  batteries  on 
the  llolstein  shore,  are  situated  at  a  point  about 
four  miles  north  of  the  city,  where  the  harbor  is 
narrowest.  Kiel  has  several  handsome  churches, 
the  Nicholas  Church  dating  from  1241.  There 
are  also  a  fine  castle  rebuilt  in  IS.SS.  now  a 
royal  residence,  several  ])ubjic  gardens,  and  a 
zoological  institute.  The  i)rincipal  edncational 
institution  is  the  Christiaii-.Xlbrecht  University, 
founded  in  lti65.  and  attended  by  1200  students, 
with  a  museum  of  antiquities,  and  a  library  con- 
taining about  2ii0.000  volumes.  There  are  also 
a  marine  academy  and  the  naval  school  for  of- 
ficers, both  supplying  the  Oernian  na\-y  with 
trained  men:  the  gymnasium  founded  in  1.320:  a 
school  for  engineers:  and  the  Thaulow  Museum, 
containing  a  collection  of  wood-carvings  of  the 
si.xteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  most 
important  naval  hospital  of  Germany  is  situ- 
ated at  Kiel. 

The  chief  industry  is  ship-building,  but  there 
are  also  numerous  establishments  for  the  pro- 
duction of  hea\-y  machinery  of  various  kinds, 
safes,  spirits,  flour,  soaps,  etc.  As  a  commercial 
centre  Kiel  is  very  important,  having  one  of 
the  best  harbors  in  Europe,  and  being  the  east- 
ern terminus  of  the  great  Kaiser-Wilhelni  Canal, 
which  connects  the  Baltic  with  the  North  Sea. 
The  principal  articles  of  commerce  are  cereals, 
coal.  lumber,  railroad  ties,  shingles,  cement,  dairy 
products,  iron  and  steel  ware,  oil.  talcum, 
matches,  sugar,  etc.    The  famous  TCieler  Sprotte' 


industry  (smoked  sprats)  is  located  at  Ellerliek. 
Kiel  holds  an  annual  twelve-day  fair  which  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  trade  of  the  province. 
The  harbor  and  environs  jjresent  a  striking  ap- 
pearance. The  town  is  governed  by  a  city  coun- 
cil and  an  executive  board  of  magistrates.  There 
are  a  chief  burgomaster  and  a  burgomaster, 
lie  city  owns  the  gas-works  and  an  abattoir. 
Populat"ion,  in  1890,  (in.l72;  in  1900,  121.S24.  in- 
cluding the  town  of  (Jaarden.  incorporated  with 
Kiel  in  1901.  Kiel  was  founded  by  Adolphus  IV. 
of  Holstein,  and  was  made  a  city  in  1242.  In 
1284  it  became  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic 
League.  By  the  Peace  of  Kiel  of  1814,  Denmark 
ceded  Norway  to  Sweden. 

KIEL,  Fbiedeich  (1821-85).  A  German  com- 
poser, born  in  Puderbach.  near  Sicgen.  He  had 
no  teacher  in  early  youth,  and  taught  himself 
composition  and  the  piano.  Afterwards  he  en- 
tered the  orchestra  of  Prince  Karl  von  Wittgen- 
stein, received  some  violin  lessons  from  him,  and 
also  studied  under  Kummer  at  Coburg.  He  com- 
pleted his  studies  under  Delin  at  Berlin  in  1842- 
44.  His  first  highly  successful  work  was  his 
llequion,  brought  out  l>v  Stern's  Ge.sang\'erein. 
His  other  wcrks  included  a  good  deal  of  religious 
music,  for  voice  and  orchestra,  and  some  instru- 
mental compositions.  He  was  professor  of  com- 
position at  the  Conservatory  in  Berlin  from  1870 
until  his  death,  and  attained  high  rank  as  in- 
structor. 

KIELCE,  kyel'tse.  The  smallest  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  Russian  Poland,  occupying  the  south- 
western end  of  the  country.  Area,  3900  square 
miles.  It  is  travtrsed  from  east  to  west  by  off- 
shoots of  the  Carpathians  and  is  watered  by  the 
Vistula,  which  separates  it  from  Galicia.  The  gov- 
ernment has  deposits  of  coal.  iron,  zinc,  sulphur, 
and  marble,  all  of  them  worked  to  some  extent. 
The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  however, 
is  agriculture.  Besides  the  common  cereals,  veg- 
etables are  grown  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  mul- 
berry-tree and  beetroot  also  receive  some  atten- 
tion. The  manufacturing  industries  include  the 
production  of  cotton  goods,  spirits,  paper,  brick, 
sugar,  glass,  leather,  machinery,  etc.  Popula- 
tion, in   IS97,  763,740.     Capital,"  Kielce. 

KIELCE.  The  capital  of  the  government  of 
the  same  name  in  Russian  Poland,  situated 
amid  high  hills  about  107  miles  from  Warsaw 
(Map:  Russia,  B  4).  In  ancient  times  Kielce 
was  noted  for  its  copper  deposits,  which,  however, 
are  no  longer  worked.  The  chief  products  at 
present  are  brick,  paint,  sugar,  and  hemp  articles. 
Population,  in  1S97,  23.200,  including  about  15,- 
000   Poles  and   4800   Jews. 

KIELHOBN,  kel'hOrn,  Lorenz  rR.\N7.  (1840 
— ) .  A  (lerman  Sanskrit  scholar,  born  at  Os- 
nabriick.  He  was  educated  at  Gottingen.  Breslau, 
Berlin,  London,  and  Oxford.  From  1866  to  1881 
he  was  professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  Deccan  Col- 
lege at  Poona.  and  in  1882  became  professor  at 
Gottingen.  His  works  are:  Quntanavns  Phit- 
sfitrn.  with  translation  (1866):  yafiojibhnttn's 
Paribhi'ifihcyiducekhnra,  with  a  translation  (1866 
and  1874),  in  the  "Bombay  Sanskrit  Series," 
which  be  and  Biihler  foimded  in  1866:  Sanskrit 
Gramninr  (third  ed.  1888)  :  Kalayani  and  Patan- 
jali  (1876):  T/i-'  yyakarana-mah/ibhashttn  of 
PntnujiiU  (1880-85,  partly  in  second  ed.  1892). 
His  Report  on  the  Henrch  of  Sanskrit  Manunnripts 
(1881),  and  contributions  to  Indian  Antiquary, 
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Epigraphia  Indica,  etc.,  on  Indian  chronology 
and  epigraphy  should  also  be  mentioned.  After 
the  death  of  Biihler  he  was  made  editor  of  the 
Grtinclriss    der  indodiinchen  Fhilologie. 

KIELLAND,  kyelland,  Alexander  Lange 
(1849 — ).  A  Norwegian  novelist,  born  at  Sta- 
vanger.  Born  to  wealth  and  social  position,  he 
studied  at  Christiania  for  the  law :  but  he 
preferred  business,  and  was  the  successful  man- 
ager of  a  brick  and  tile  kiln  when  he  pub- 
lished Xoceleltes  (1879)  and  Xew  Novelettes 
(1880),  both  of  which  bore  clear  marks  of  the 
study  of  French  models,  more  especially  Daudet, 
in  conception  and  style.  To  these  iiualities  Gar- 
vian  and  Morse  (1880;  trans.  1885)  adds  an 
autobiographical,  and  Laboring  People  (1881) 
a  socialistic  interest.  Under  the  inlluence  of 
Balzac  and  Zola  he  portrays  in  .Skipper  Worse 
(1882:  trans.  1885),  Poison  (1883).  Fortune 
(1884),  more  of  corruption  in  the  upper  and  of 
vice  in  the  lower  classes;  he  protests  in  Siiow 
( 1886)  and  in  Saint  Hans  Festival  ( 1887)  against 
the  numbing  effects  of  conventional  religion; 
and  in  ■lacoh  (  1891 )  he  revolts  from  tlie  smug  op- 
timism of  the  conser\'ative  classes.  Kielland's 
uovelistic  genius  may  be  fairly  judged  from  the 
translated  Tales  of  Two  Countries  (1891).  His 
comedies.  Homeward  Bound  (1878),  Three  Pairs 
(1886),  Betty's  Guardian  (1887),  Professors 
(1888),  are  less  important. 

KIELMANSEGG,  kel'man-seg,  Ebich,  Count 
von  (1847 — ).  An  Austrian  statesman,  born  in 
Hanover.  He  entered  the  Government  service  of 
Austria  in  1870,  held  various  posts  in  the  ad- 
ministrative offices  in  the  provinces,  and  was 
employed  in  the  ilinistry  of  the  Interior  from 
1886  to  1889.  He  was  then  appointed  Governor 
of  Lower  Austria,  and  in  this  position  he  brought 
about  the  consolidation  of  the  suburbs  with  Vi- 
enna, the  passage  of  a  sanitary  law,  and  other 
beneficial  measures.  In  1S95  he  was  appointed 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  first  incumbent  of 
Protestant  faith  to  hold  that  jKjrtfolio  in  Aus- 
tria, and  was  called  to  preside  over  a  temporary 
Cabinet. 

K'lEN-LITNG,  kyen'loong',  or  CH'IEN- 
XtJNG.  The  reign-title  of  Hung-li,  the  fourth 
Emperor  of  the  present  dj-nasty  in  China.  He 
was  tlie  fourth  son  of  Vung-Ching,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty  six  succeeded  him  in  1736.  He 
proved  a  wise,  able,  and  energetic  ruler:  reor- 
ganized bis  Government  and  established  internal 
peace:  extended  his  empire  to  Kashgar  and  Kul- 
ja  :  established  his  supremacy  in  Tibet:  exacted 
tribute  friini  Burma  and  Ne])al:  and  ;ittempted 
.somewhat  tmsuccessfully  to  subjugate  the  aborig- 
ines of  Kwei-chow  and  Sze-chuen.  It  was  in 
this  reign  that  the  Turgots,  who  had  in  the  mid- 
dh-  of  the  seventeenth  century-  emigrated  to  Rus- 
sia, returned  in  1770  in  a  body  across  the  desert 
to  tlieir  old  home  in  Sungaria.  an  incident  which 
De  (luincey  has  made  memorable  by  bis  essay 
on  The  Fliiilit  of  the  Knlinurk  Tartars.  He  op- 
posed the  Catholic  missionaries,  but  maintained 
friendly  relations  with  European  nations,  receiv- 
ing embassies  from  Portugal  in  17.'iO.  and  Great 
Britain  and  Holland  in  1795.  K'ien-lung  was  a 
liberal  patron  of  both  literature  and  art.  He 
himself  wrote  essays,  discourses,  and  poetry,  his 
poetical  works  alone  comprising  33.950  composi- 
tions. Unwilling  to  equal  or  surpass  his  illus- 
trious giandfather.  K'ang-hsi.  in  the  length  of  his 


reign,  he  abdicated  when  he  had  completed  his 
sixtieth  year,  and  died  three  years  later  (1799). 
His  successor  was  the  worthless  Kia-K'ing.  Con- 
sult Remusat,  Souvelles  melanges  asiatiques 
(Paris,  1829;. 

KIENZL,  ken'z'l,  Wiliielm  (1857—).  An 
Austrian  musician,  born  at  Waizenkirclien,  in 
Upper  Austria.  He  studied  composition  under 
VV.  Mayer  (W.  A.  Remy)  in  Gratz,  under  Krejc 
in  Prague,  and  under  Kbeinberger  in  Munich. 
His  piano  technique  was  acquired  at  the  Gratz 
Gynmasiimi,  under  the  teaching  of  Mortier  de 
Fontaine  and  Liszt.  After  having  made  an  ex- 
tensive European  concert  tour  (1881-82),  he  be- 
came chief  kapellmeister  of  the  German  opera 
in  Amsterdam,  occupied  a  similar  i)osition  at 
Krefeld,  and  from  1886  to  1890  was  director  of 
the  Styrian  Musikverein  at  Gratz.  In  the  latter 
year  he  was  chosen  first  kapellmeister  of  the 
Hamburg  opera,  and  during  the  period  1892-93 
was  Hofkapellmeister  at  Munich.  Kienzl  wrote 
three  excellent  operas,  Urvasi  (1886),  Heilmar, 
der  Xarr  ( 1892) ,  and  Der  Evangelimann  ( 1895), 
each  in  suocession  Iwing  received  with  increased 
favor.  Don  Quixote  (1898)  was  less  svieeessful. 
He  wrote  two  books.  Die  musikalische  Dekla- 
mation  (Leipzig,  1880)  and  Miseellen  (Leipzig, 
1885],  the  latter  treating  of  Bayrcuth  and  being 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  He  edited  a 
number  of  musical  works,  and  in  addition  to  his 
operas  composed  many  songs  and  riiuch  instru- 
mental music. 

KIEPERT,  ke'pert.  Hein'RIcii  (1818-99).  A 
Gennan  geographer  and  cartographer,  born  in 
Berlin.  From  an  earlj'  age  he  was  an  enthusias- 
tic student  of  geography,  and  after  studying 
inider  Ritter  devoted  two  years  to  the  explora- 
tion of  Asia  Minor  (1841-42).  He  first  became 
widely  known  through  his  Atlas  von  Hellas 
(1841-44),  which  was  followed  by  his  Karten 
~u  Robinsons  und  Hmitlis  Palastina  (1841). 
He  then  turned  his  attention  chiefly  to  archie- 
ology,  and  after  publishing  his  Karte  von 
Kleinasien  (1843-45),  several  times  returned  to 
Asia  (1870,  1886,  1888),  and  carefully  ex- 
plored n)uch  of  the  western  part  of  the  continent. 
He  described  his  researches  in  works  which  at 
once  were  successful  and  secured  their  author 
important  posts.  From  1845  to  1852  he  was 
director  of  the  Geographical  Institute  of  Wei- 
mar: in  1853  was  made  a  member  of  the  Berlin 
Academy  of  Sciences;  and  in  1859  became  a 
professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  Among 
bis  best  known  works,  which  bear  witness  to 
his  great  linguistic  as  well  as  ethnographical 
learning,  are  bis  Atlas  der  alten  Welt  (1848)  ; 
.\tlas  der  Erde  und  des  Bimmels  (15th  ed. 
1874)  :  .itlas  Antiquum:  and  the  Atlas  ron  Hel- 
las, already  mentioned.  In  addition,  he  wrote: 
Lehrhueh  drr  alten  Geographic  (1878):  Travels 
in  Asia  Minor  (Eng.  trans.  1842.  1870,  1889. 
1890)  :  and  H istorisch-geographi.tehe  ErUiute- 
rung  der  Kriege  zirisehon  dem  ost-romisehen 
lieiche  und  den  prrsisehen  Kiinigrn  drr  f^assani- 
drn-Diinaslir.  The  last  work  was  awarded  a  prize 
by  the   French  Institute  in  1844. 

KIERKEGAARD,  ker'kc-giird,  SiiREN  Aapte 
(1813-55),  A  D:inish  philosopher  and  theological 
writer,  bom  at  Copenhagen.  He  studied  theology 
at  the  university  of  his  native  town,  but  he  was 
never  ordained,  and  .ifterwards  spent  some  time 
in  Germany.     In  1842  he  settled  at  Copenhagen, 
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and  remained  there  until  his  death.  His  ill 
health  and  morbid  teuiperauient  prevented  hid 
becoming  known  for  many  years,  except  as  a 
busy  student ;  but  lie  was  one  of  the  most  orig- 
inal of  Danish  writers  and  thinkers,  and  exerted 
a  strong  influence  on  the  literary  and  religious 
thought  of  his  country,  not  only  by  liis  power 
as  .a  thinker,  but  through  the  force  and  brilliancy 
of  his  style.  Although  far  from  being  an  ortho- 
dox tlieologian,  he  taught  that  Cliristiauity  is 
the  rule  and  conduct  of  life.  He  wrote  much  in 
the  form  of  sermons  and  sketches,  as  well  as 
longer  volumes,  and  adopted  various  pseudonyms, 
such  as  Victor  Eremita,  Hilarius  Bogbinder, 
Frater  Taciturnus.  His  most  important  works 
are:  Entcn—Eller  (Either— Or)  (1843)  ;  titadicr 
paa  Livcts  Yei  (Stages  of  Life)  (1845);  and 
Iiid^vche  I  Krisloidom  (On  Christian  Training) 
(1850).  Consult:  Brandes,  Hiircn  Kirrlriiuurd 
(Copenhagen.  1877),  and  BUrthold,  Die  Bede-u- 
tiiiHi  der  iisthctischen  Schriften  Siircn  Kicrkc- 
gaa'rds   (Halle,  1879). 

KIERSY,  kvar'se',  EDICT  OF.  A  capitulary  of 
Charles  tlie  Bald  (877).  It  was  a  temporary 
measure  to  protect  the  interests  of  Charles  the 
Bald  during  his  expedition  into  Italy.  It  recog- 
nized ( 1 )  that  the  fiefs  of  vassals  who  accom- 
panied the  King  on  his  expedition  should  be 
hereditary,  and  (2)  asserted  the  royal  right  to 
dis])Ose  of  vacant  fiefs.  It  was  formerly  sup- 
posed tliat  this  measure  originated  the  feudal 
system.  Consult  Moiuimcntu  tScrmanim  Histo- 
rial.  Leges,  vol.  i.,  p.  542. 

KIESERITE,  ke'zer-it.  A  hydrated  magne- 
sium sulplialc.  foimd  in  the  mines  of  Stassfurt, 
Germany. 

KIESERITZKY,  kez'er-It'ski,  Lionei,  (180G- 
53).  A  noted  cliessplayer,  born  at  Dnrpat.  He 
lived  in  Paris,  where  he  was  well  k-nown  among 
chess-players.  He  invented  the  king's  side  at- 
tack, known  as  the  'Kieseritzky  gambit.' 

KIESEWETTER,  ke'zr-vet'er,  R.\phael 
Geokg  (1773-18,10).  An  Austrian  writer  on 
music,  born  at  Holleschau.  iloravia.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Bureau  of  the  Jlinistry  of  War, 
and  after  traveling  in  various  countries  settled 
(1801)  in  Vienna,  where  he  studied  under  Al- 
brechtsberger  and  Hartmann.  He  made  a  splen- 
did collection  of  old  musical  manuscripts,  upon 
which  subject  he  was  an  authority.  His  Ixniks 
were  in  the  field  of  historical  research,  and  in- 
chule:  (Irftchichle,  drr  furnpiiixch-nhmdUindixrhen 
Oder  tinserrr  heuiificn  Musik  (Leipzig,  1834; 
2d  ed.  1840)  :  Guido  ron  Are::zo.  scin  Lrhen 
vnd  W'irkrn.  (I^eipzig.  1840)  ;  and  Die  Musik  d<?r 
Aralicr  nnrh  Oriflinalijuellfit  (Leipzig,  1842).  He 
died  at  Baden,  near  Vienna. 

KIEV,  ke'yef.  A  government  of  Little  Russia, 
occupying  the  larger  portion  of  the  Ukraine 
(q.v. ).  Area.,  about  19.700  square  miles.  The 
northern  part  is  low.  thickly  wooded,  and  in  part 
swampy  (Map:  Russia.  Do).  In  the  west  the 
surface  is  traversed  by  offshoots  of  the  Carpa- 
thians. The  central  and  southern  portions  have 
essentially  a  steppe  character.  The  territory  is 
watered  chiefly  by  the  Dnieper  and  its  triliutaries. 
the  Pripet  arid  the  Teterev.  The  southern  part 
belongs  to  the  basin  nf  the  Bug.  Kiev  is  among 
the  most  fertile  regions  of  European  Russia. 
.Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation :  rye.  wheat, 
oats,  potatoes,  and  barley  are  the  chief  products. 


and  there  are  extensive  l)eet-root  farms.  Stock- 
raising  is  confined  principally  to  the  southern 
part,  where  the  natural  conditions  are  most 
favorable.  Tlie  breeding  of  horned  cattle  is  of 
particular  importance,  on  account  of  the  exten- 
sive use  of  oxen  as  a  means  of  transportation. 
The  local  lueed  of  cattle  is  highly  prized  in  Rus- 
sia. The  manufacturing  industries  arc  also  highly 
developi'il.  In  1890  there  were  in  the  govern- 
ment 812  industrial  est;iblishments,  with  over 
43,000  employees  and  an  annual  output  valued  at 
nearly  .$00,000,000.  The  sugar-mills  alone  em- 
]>loyed  over  20,000  persons.  The  house  industry 
is  onlj-  slightly  developed,  and  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  artisan  population  (over  120,000 
in  1890)  migrate  for  a  part  of  the  jear  to  the 
larger  centres  of  the  Empire.  The  trade  is  im- 
portant, and  is  to  a  large  extent  in  the  hands  of 
the  .Jews.  Population,  in  1S97,  3.570.125 — chiefly 
Little  Russians,  Jews,  Poles,  and  Litliuanians. 

KIEV.  The  capital  of  a  government  and  of  n. 
general  government  of  the  same  name,  a  third- 
class  fortress,  and  the  oldest  of  the  famous  cities 
in  Ru.ssia  (ilap:  Russia.  D  4).  It  is  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  tlie  Dnieper  in  latitude  oO'  27' 
North  and  longitude  30°  30'  East,  024  miles  south- 
west of  lloscow  and  270  miles  north  of  Odessa.  It 
lies  on  and  amid  several  hills.  The  lower  parts 
of  the  town  are  annually  flooded  by  the  Dnieper. 
Kiev  is  divided  into  the  three  princijjal  parts  of 
Old  Kiev,  the  upper  town,  Petehersk  with  the 
famous  monastery  and  the  old  fortifications,  and 
the  lov\'lying  business  quarter  of  Podol.  There 
are  besides  twelve  suburbs,  incorporated  with  the 
city  at  comparatively  recent  periods.  Two  niag- 
nilicent  iron  bridges  reach  across  the  Dnieper. 
One  of  them  is  a  cable  bridge  3510  feet  long. 

The  prominent  part  played  l)y  Kiev,  'the 
mother  of  Russian  cities,'  in  the  political  and 
ecclesiastical  histoi-y  of  the  nation  naturally  has 
had  an  influence  on  the  local  architecture,  the 
ancient  churches,  monasteries,  and  historical  re- 
mains making  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
cities.  The  Petcherskaya  Lavra  (monastery  of 
caves,  named  in  reference  to  the  original  build- 
ings) is  a  celebrated  monastery.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Metropolitan  Hilarion  in  the  eleventh 
century,  and  for  a  long  time  served  as  a  model 
for  other  Russian  monasteries.  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Tatars  during  their  first  invasion,  hut  was 
rebuilt  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  occupies  a 
prominent  site  on  the  Dnieper,  is  surrounded  by 
strong  walls,  and  forms  a  separate  town  with 
its  streets  of  cells,  inns,  and  cliurches.  i)riiiting- 
presses,  and  schools.  The  great  church  of  the 
monastery  contains  the  tombs  of  many  ecclesiasti- 
cal dignitaries,  and  its  treasury  is  filled  with 
ancient  Bibles,  sacred  vessels  and  ecclesiastical 
costumes.  The  original  caves  of  the  monastery 
now  possess  the  remains  of  numerous  saints, 
and  are  visited  annually  by  throngs  of  pilgrims 
from  all  parts  of  Russia.  The  Monastery  of 
Saint  Vladimir  has  a  church  of  the  twelfth 
century,  with  well-preserved  ancient  frescoes. 
The  famous  Cathedral  of  Saint  Sophia,  built  by 
Varoslav.  in  IQ37,  and  modeled  after  the 
Church  of  Saint  Sophia  in  Constantinople, 
has  many  specimens  of  ancient  paintings  and 
sacred  relics.  Other  interesting  ecclesiastical 
edifices  are  the  Church  of  the  Three  Saints, 
founded  hv  the  Grand  Duke  \nadimir  in 
989  and  rebuilt   in   1090;   the  Church   of  Saint 
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Cyril,  a  twelfth-century  edifice  with  ancient 
frescoes;  and  the  Cathedral  of  Saint  Andrew,  a 
Renaissance  structure  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  new  Cathedral  of  Saint  Vladimir,  decorated 
with  excellent  frescoes,  is  considered  one  of  the 
finest  churches  in  Russia.  The  secular  edifices 
are  of  far  less  interest.  Tlie  Imperial  palace,  a 
French  Renaissance  hiiildiiiL',  contains  collec- 
tions of  objects  of  art.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting historical  remains  is  the  'Golden  Gate,' 
a  restored  portion  of  the  ancient  fortifications. 
The  town  liall  ami  the  buildings  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Saint  Vladimir  are  also  noteworthy. 
The  university  was  founded  in  1588  at  Vilna 
and  was  removed  to  Kiev  in  18.33.  It  has  four 
faculties — history,  mathematics,  law,  and  medi- 
cine,— and  in  1901  the  total  attendance  was  231G, 
of  whom  a  large  numl)er  were  medical  students. 
The  university  library  has  118,000  volumes. 
Among  other  educational  institutions  are  a 
theological  academy  which  was  founded  in 
1588  and  wliicli  was  for  a  long  time  the  best- 
known  institution  of  its  kind  in  Russia,  a  poly- 
technic institute,  five  gymnasia,  a  military  school, 
and  several  other  special  schools.  There  are  also 
a  mu.seura  containing  a  fine  collection  of  ancient 
icons,  crosses,  and  other  sacred  objects,  a  num- 
ber of  scientific  associations,  hospitals,  philan- 
thropic institutions,  and  three  theatres.  Kiev 
is  the  seat  of  a  metropolitan. 

Tlie  chief  industries  of  Kiev  are  sugar-refining, 
milling  and  distilling,  and  the  manufacture  of 
tobacco,  paper,  chemicals,  machinery,  hardware, 
etc.  It  forms  one  of  the  chief  centers  of  the 
Russian  beet-sugar  trade,  and  deals  heavily  in 
grain,  live  stock,  and  timber.  It  is  famous  for 
its  conserved  fruits.  Its  commercial  interests  are 
promoted  by  a  stock  exchange  and  a  good  harbor. 
An  important  fair  is  held  annuallv  in  Februarv. 
The  population  was  186.041  in  1889  and  249,8.30 
in  1902.  During  the  summer  it  is  increased  by 
some   200,000   pilgrims. 

The  origin  of  Kiev  is  obscure  and  legendary. 
It  is  known  to  have  existed  as  early  as  the  fifth 
centurj'.  In  the  ninth  century-  it  became  the 
capital  of  an  independent  principality,  and  at- 
tained wide  fame  during  the  reign  of  Vladimir, 
when,  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  it 
became  the  religious  centre  of  Russia.  Its  pros- 
perity came  to  an  end  with  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, its  splendor  and  wealth  having  made  it  the 
object  of  attacks  on  the  part  of  the  neighbor- 
ing tribes  and  later  of  the  Jlongnls.  It  came 
under  the  rule  of  Lithuania  in  1320.  and  began 
to  revive,  soon  succeeding  in  attaining  important 
municipal  pririleges.  It  was  given  Magdeburg 
rights  in  1499.  I'nder  the  favorable  rule  of  Lith- 
uania the  city  also  resvirned  its  former  position 
as  a  religious  centre  of  Western  Russia,  and  in 
the  sixteenth  century  played  a  prominent  part 
in  the  religious  controversy  between  the  (5reck 
Orthodox  Church  and  the  I'niates.  It  passed 
with  Lithuania  to  Poland  in  1509.  It  became 
Russian  in  1008.  The  fortifications  were  re- 
stored by  Peter  the  Great. 

KIFTI,  or  IBN  AL-KIFTI,  ib"n  ill  kef'te 
(.\r.  Jimal  nJ-Di)i  nhu  allldsnn  'AH  ibn  Yiimif 
al-Kifti)  (1172-1248).  An  -Arabian  vizier  and 
historian.  He  was  born  of  good  family  at  Kift 
(Coptos).  Upper  Egypt,  and  received  a  good 
education  there  and  in  Cairo.  .After  Saladin 
conquered     Jerusalem      (1187)      AlKifti     went 


to  that  city,  where  his  father  held  an  official 
position  under  the  Sultan.  In  1202  he  be- 
took himself  to  Aleppo  and  there,  much  against 
his  will,  was  made  vizier  by  Saladin's  son. 
When  the  prince  died  in  1210,  Al-Kifti  gave  up 
his  office,  but  was  again  forced  to  assume  public 
cares  from  1219  to  1231,  and  again  from  1236 
till  his  death  in  1248.  He  was  an  able  adminis- 
trator, and  the  State  prospered  under  his  care; 
literature  and  learning  flourished.  But  his  liest 
title  to  fame  rests  upon  his  favorite  studies, 
although  of  his  numerous  histories  all  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  Mongol  invasion  (1200)  escei)t 
one.  This  was  his  Kilab  Ilchhar  al-'Ulamu  hi- 
akhbar  al-ldiikama  ("Information  of  the  Wise 
Men  Regarding  the  History  of  the  Scientists"), 
a  historico-bibliographical  work  on  Greek,  Syriac, 
and  Mohammedan  philosophers  and  scientists. 
Unfortunately,  this  most  important  work  has 
come  down  to  us  only  in  the  extract  made  by  AH 
ibn  Mohammed  al-Zanzani  in  1249.  Consult 
-August  iliiller.  "Uelter  das  sogenannte  ta'rikh 
al-hukamfi  des  Ibn  el-Qifti,"  in  the  ProeeediiiffS 
of  the  Eighth  International  Congress  of  Orien- 
talists, vol.  i.   (Leyden,  1801). 

KI-JA.     See  Ki-TsE. 

KILAUEA,  ke'lii-oo-a'a.  A  noted  crater  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  island  of  Hawaii,  10 
miles  from  the  .sea,  and  30  miles  southwest  of 
the  port  of  Hilo,  on  the  ea.stern  slope  of  the  great 
volcano  of  Mauna  Loa,  4000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  9800  feet  below  the  summit  of  JIauna  Loa 
(Map:  Hawaii,  F  4).  It  forms  a  great  cavity 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  three  miles  long, 
two  miles  wide,  and  in  the  parts  where  the  lava 
is  not  boiling  from  .500  to  800  feet  deep.  The 
floor  of  the  crater,  formed  by  the  lava  streams 
(hat  constantly  flow  and  cool  in  one  or  another 
jiart  of  it,  accumulates  slowly  in  periods  of  mod- 
erate activity,  but  is  liable  to  fall  in  or  sink  at 
any  time,  especially  during  great  volcanic  activ- 
ity, when  the  lava  may  cscaiw  from  vents  below. 
-Vt  the  southwestern  end  of  this  great  sink  is  a 
small  lake  called  Halemaumau  (House  of  Ever- 
lasting Fire),  filled  with  boiling  lava  which 
flows  through  a  subterranean  channel  under  the 
rim  of  the  active  craters  to  the  lower  level  of 
the  main  cr.ater-basin.  forming  small  or  large 
streams  upon  its  black  surface,  which  cool 
quicklv.  The  great  eruptions  from  this  crater 
were  those  of  1789,  1823.  1832.  1840.  and  1808. 
There  seems  to  be  no  subterranean  connection 
between  the  sources  of  the  eruptions  from  Mauna 
Loa  and  Kilauca,  each  having  its  periods  of  ter- 
rible activity  without  seeming  to  allect  the  other. 
Consult  Dana.  Characteristics  of  Volcanoes  CSevr 
York.   18901. 

KILBOURNE.  kil'bern.  .TAxres  (1770-1850). 
-An  -American  pioneer,  born  at  Xew  Britain, 
Conn.  In  1800  he  became  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clerg>'nian.  Two  years  later  he  was  sent  to  Ohio 
by  the  Scioto  Land  Company  to  select  lands 
on  which  to  found  a  settlement,  and  the  next  year, 
after  the  adoption  of  the  State  Constitution, 
which  prohibited  slavery,  he  purchased  the  terri- 
tory now  forming  Sharon  Township  in  Franklin 
County.  He  was  soon  joined  by  about  a  hvm- 
drod  settlers  from  New  England,  and  in  1804 
laid  out  the  village  of  ^^'orthingtr,n.  where  he 
organized  the  first  Episcopal  church  in  Ohio. 
Soon  afterwards  he  resigned  from  the  ministry, 
and  in  1805  Congress  appointed  him  surveyor  of 
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public  lands.  From  1813  until  1817  he  repre- 
sented the  Fifth  District  in  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  and  in  1823  and  1828 
he  was  elected  to  tlie  Lower  House  of  the  State 
Legislature.  During  his  services  in  Congress  he 
proposed  granting  lands  in  the  Northwest  to 
actual  settlers,  and  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee wliicli  drew  up  the  bill  embodying  this 
Legislature.  Among  the  local  offices  which  he 
held  were  those  of  colonel  of  a  frontier  regiment, 
commissinner  for  iliami  University,  and  trustee 
of  Wortliington  College. 

KILCH.  A  small  whitefish  (Coreffoniis  hie- 
miilis)  (if  the  Lake  of  Cimstance.  in  Switzerland, 
which  is  a  favorite  article  of  food.  It  dwells  at 
the  bottom,  where  it  is  caught  with  nets.  When 
brought  to  the  surface  of  the  water  the  belly  is 
greatly  distended  by  the  expansion  of  the  air  in 
the  swimming  oladder,  but  the  fishermen  prick 
the  bladder  with  a  fine  needle,  the  air  escapes, 
and  the  fish  continues  to  live  comfortably  at  the 
surface. 

KILDABE,  kil-dar'  (Ir.  Kill-dnrn,  church  of 
the  oaks).  An  inhuid  county  cf  tlic  Prov- 
ince of  Leinster.  Ireland.  Its  area  is  0.5fi  square 
miles  (ilap:  Ireland,  E  3).  Its  surface  is  al- 
most one  unbroken  plain.  The  proportion  of  pas- 
ture land  exceeds  that  devoted  to  tillage,  stock- 
raising  being  the  chief  industry.  The  principal 
towns  are  Naas.  Athv.  and  Kildare.  Population. 
in  1841,  11.5.190;  in  11)01.  03.470.  Consult: 
Murphy,  "Kildare:  Its  History  and  Antiquities," 
in  Joiirnnl  of  the  Coiiiih/  itf  hilibire  A ichwologi- 
cal  fiocictu  (Dublin,  1893). 

KILDARE.  A  parish  and  market-town  in 
Countv  Kildare.  Ireland,  2.5  miles  southwest 
of  Du'hiin  (Map:  Ireland,  E  3).  It  owed  its 
origin  lo  a  nunnery,  founded  in  the  fifth  century 
by  Saint  Bridget,  the  daughter  of  an  Irish  chief- 
tain, who  received  the  veil  from  Saint  Patrick. 
Xotwitlistanding  its  present  decayed  condition,  it 
is  interesting  for  its  antiquities,  which  comprise 
the  restored  thirteenth-century  cathedral ;  Fran- 
ciscan and  Carmelite  abbeys;  a  portion  of  the 
chapel  of  Saint  Bridget,  popularly  called  'The 
Fire-bouse,'  from  a  perpetual  fire  anciently  main- 
tained there:  and  the  round  tower,  103  feet  in 
height,  which  crowns  the  elevation  on  which  the 
town  is  built.     Ponuhition,  2000. 

KIL'DEER,  or  KILL'DEE.  The  most  widely 
known  of  American  plovers  {.Eyialitis  voci fe- 
rns). It  is  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  and  about 
twenty  inches  in  extent  of  wing.  It  is  grayish- 
brown  above,  with  an  olive  shade,  and  occasion- 
ally a  bronzy  lustre,  orange-brown  or  chestnut 
on  the  rump,  and  white  beneath ;  there  are  black 
markings  on  head  and  breast,  and  the  tail  is 
variegated  with  black,  white,  and  rufus.  The 
nest  is  made  cm  the  ground,  in  grass  or  shingle, 
usually  near  Avater.  The  eggs,  tisually  four,  vary 
in  color,  from  creamy-white  to  drab,  marked  with 
blackish-brown,  and  are  1.5  inches  long.  (See 
Colored  Plate  of  Eons  of  \V.\ter  .\xii  Game 
Birds.)  The  kildeer  is  found  throughout  North 
America  from  Newfoundland  and  Manitoba  south- 
ward, and  even  into  Northern  South  America,  in 
winter.  In  the  northern  part  of  its  range  it  is 
migratory,  but  from  Virginia  southward  it  is 
resident.  It  is  not  numerous  in  New  England, 
but  becomes  more  common  in  the  Central  States, 
and  is  very  abundant  in  the  West.  The  name  is 
based  upon  the  very  characteristic  notes,  which 


are  generally  uttered  either  while  the  bird  is  cm 
the  wing  or  when  it  is  running  about  in  its  ner- 
vous, restless  way.  It  is  incessantly  in  motion, 
and,  though  often  seen  about  farmyards,  it  seems 
to  distrust  man,  and  his  presence  generally  causes 
much  vociferous  objection.  They  are  seldom  found 
singly  except  during  incubation,  and  are  gener- 
ally seen  in  small  Hocks  of  six  or  seven  individ- 
uals. In  the  fall  these  usually  are  family  groups. 
Although  tlie  kildeer  when  fat  is  edible,  it  is  not 
usually  ranked  as  'game,'  and  is  not  much  hunted. 
See  Plovkk.  and  Plate  of  Plovebs. 

KILTBCAM,  Alexander  (17fi2-98).  The  found- 
er of  the  'Now  Coiuiection  of  Weslevan  Metho- 
dists,' often  called  Kilhamites.  He  was  born  at 
Kpworth,  Lincolnshire,  July  10.  1702:  was  con- 
verted at  the  age  of  eighteen;  began  to  preach 
among  the  Wesleyans  in  1783,  and  wa-s  the  first 
to  advocate  tlie  representation  of  the  lay  element 
in  the  government  of  the  Church;  in  1785  he  was 
received  by  Wesle.v  into  the  regular  itinerant  min- 
istry. After  the  death  of  Wesley  there  was  much 
coiitrover.sy  among  his  followers  as  to  the  duty 
ipf  continuing  their  submission  to  the  Established 
Church.  Kilh.im  was  of  the  class  urging  a  total 
separation  from  the  Church  of  England.  He  was 
severely  criticised  for  his  assertion  of  popular 
rights  in  the  Church  and  for  the  publication  of  a 
pamphlet  on  the  I'rofjress  of  Libnty  (1795),  in 
which  he  urged  a  distribution  of  the  powers  of 
government  between  the  clerical  and  lay  elements. 
For  severe  remarks  reganled  as  def.uiwitioii  of 
the  society,  he  was  formally  arraigned  at  the 
conference  held  in  179G.  and  expelled  from  the 
Connection  by  a  unanimous  vote.  This  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  the  independent  body  called 
'Xew  Connection  Melliodists.'  He  died  at  Not- 
tingham, December  20,  1798.  Consult  his  Life 
by  Townsend  (London,  1890). 

KILIA,  ke'lf-.vA.  A  fortified  town  in  the  fJov- 
ernii'.ent  of  Bessarabia.  South  Russia,  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kilia  branch  of  the  Dan- 
ube. 100  miles  southwest  of  Odessa  (Map:  Rus- 
sia. Co).  It  is  a  thriving  little  town,  with  a 
(ustom-house.  Population,  in  1885,  8000;  in 
1897,    11,700. 

KILIAAN,  ke'l^-iin,  Cobnelis  (1528-1607). 
A  Dutch  scholar,  also  called  Van  Kiel  and  7vi7i- 
riniis.  He  was  born  at  Duffel,  was  educated  at 
Louvain.  His  Etiimolofiiciim  Tculniticw  Linyine 
(1574;  revised  under  the  title  Kilianus  Aiicliif:, 
1042:  edited  by  Van  Hasselt,  1777)  is  his  great 
work. 

KILIAN,  Saint  (c.644-697).  A  missionary 
and  martyr  of  the  seventh  century.  He  was  born 
in  County  Cavan,  in  the  Province  of  Ulster,  Ire- 
land, about  044,  entered  the  monastic  life  in  his 
native  counti-y,  and  became  a  bishop.  Having 
undertaken,  in  company  with  several  of  his  fel- 
low-monks, a  pilgiimage  to  Rome,  he  was  seized 
ill  his  journey  through  the  still  pagan  region 
of  Franconia  wiih  a  desire  to  devote  himself 
to  its  conversion,  and,  being  joined  by  his  fellow- 
pilgrims,  Coloman  and  Donatus,  he  obtained  for 
the  project  at  Rome,  in  689,  the  sanction  of  the 
Pope  Conon.  On  his  return  he  succeeded  in  con- 
verting the  Duke  Gosbert.  with  many  of  his 
subjects,  and  in  opening  the  way  for  the  complete 
conversion  of  Franconia :  but  having  provoked 
the  enmity  of  Geilana.  who.  although  the  widow 
nf  Gosbert's  brother,  had  been  married  to  flosbert, 
by  declaring  the  marriage  invalid  and  inducing 
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Gosbcrt  to  separate  from  her,  he  was  murdered 
at  her  instigation,  during  the  absence  of  Gosbert, 
July  8,  697,  together  with  both  his  fellow-mis- 
sionaries. The  work  which  Kilian  commenced 
was  completed  some  years  later  by  Boniface  and 
his  fellow-missionaries. 

KILIMANJARO,  kill-man-jU'nV  A  volcanic 
mountain  iii  llir  northern  part  of  German  East 
Africa,  the  highest  elevation  of  the  continent,  sit- 
uated in  latitude  3^  6'  South,  longitude  37°  23' 
East,  about  midway  between  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  Victoria  Nyanza  (Map:  Africa,  H  5).  It 
rises  abruptly  from  the  .surrounding  phiin.  and 
culminates  in  the  two  peaks  of  Kibo  and  Kima- 
wensi.  The  scut>iern  slope  of  the  mountain  rises 
in  terraces,  and  is  well  watered  and  covered  in 
the  lower  part  with  rich  vegetation.  The  north- 
ern slope,  on  the  other  hand,  rises  abruptly.  The 
inhabited  portion  lies  below  6000  feet  and  pro- 
duces an  abundance  of  tropical  fruits.  Vegetation 
ceases  entirely  at  14,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
peak  of  Kibo,  with  an  altitude  of  19,500  feet  (or, 
according  to  another  measurement,  a  little  over 
20,000  feet ) ,  has  a  crater  over  6000  feet  in  circum- 
ference and  600  feet  deep,  with  its  walls  covered 
with  ice  in  the  northern  part.  The  peak  of  Kima- 
wensi  is  17,500  feet  high,  and.  like  Kibo.  is  cov- 
ered with  perpetual  snow.  Kilimanjaro  has  been 
visited  by  many  explorers,  Hans  Jleyer  in  1889 
being  the  first  to  ascend  the  peak  of  Kibo.  Con- 
sult: Johnstone,  An  Expedition  to  Kilimanjaro 
(London.  1893)  :  Meyer,  Ostafriknnische  Glet- 
scherfahrten  (Leipzig,  1893). 

K'l-LIN,  ke'lln'.  or  CH'I-LIN,  sometimes 
Ki-LiN,  in  Japanese  KiBix.  The  Chinese  uni- 
corn. One  of  the  four  supernaturally  endowed 
creatures  of  Chinese  aud  Japanese  tradition.  K'i 
is  the  male  and  /i»  the  female.  The  appearance 
of  this  fabulous  animal  on  the  earth  is  regarded 
as  a  happy  portent,  presaging  the  advent  of  good 
government.  It  lives  to  the  age  of  1000  years,  is 
the  noblest  form  of  the  animal  creation,  the 
emblem  of  perfect  good,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 
incarnated  essence  of  the  five  primordial  ele- 
ments— water,  fire,  wood,  metal,  and  earth.  The 
k'i-lin  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  Chinese 
and  Japanese  art.  It  is  usually  pictured  with 
the  body  and  slender  legs  of  a  deer,  the  tail  of 
an  ox,  and  with  a  single  soft  horn  projecting 
from  its  forehead.  It  is  said  to  tread  so  lightly 
as  to  leave  no  footprints,  and  so  carefully  as  to 
crush  no  living  thing.  Confucius  closes  his  brief 
history  of  his  owti  State  of  Loo  with  a  record  of 
the  advent  of  the  K'i-lin  and  Phtenix.  In  the 
form  Ki/lin  the  name  is  often  erroneously  applied 
by  writers  on  ceramics  to  lions,  or  to  the  lion- 
like, grotesque  creatures  with  which  the  Chinese 
fill  in  rocky  landscapes,  etc. 

KILKENTilY.  An  inland  county  of  the 
Province  of  J,oinster.  Ireland,  bounded  south  by 
Waterford  (Map:  Ireland.  D  4).  It.s  area  is 
796  square  miles.  The  principal  industries  are 
connected  with  coal-mining  and  agriculture.  The 
soil  is  fertile  in  the  valleys.  Tlie  capital  is  the 
city  of  Kilkenny  (q.v. ).  Ca.stlecomer  is  the  centre 
of  the  coal  district.  Population,  in  1841,  202,- 
750:   in  1900.  78,800, 

KILKENNY  (Gael.,  'Church  of  Saint  Kenny, 
or  Canirp'i.  The  capital  of  the  County  of  Kil- 
kenny, Ireland,  and  itself  a  civic  county,  situated 
on  the  Xore,  73  miles  south -southwest  of  Dublin 
by  rail   (Map:  Ireland,  D  4).     The  city  owes  its 


origin  to  the  cathedral  church  of  the  Diocese  of 
Ossorj',  which  dates  from  the  twelfth  century. 
The  Anglican  Cathedral  of  .Saint  Canice  dates 
from  1052;  the  partially  restored  abbey  Church 
of  Saint  John's,  called  the  'Black  Abbey,'  is  one 
of  the  few  ancient  Irish  churches  now  in  actual 
occupation  for  the  religious  use  of  Roman 
Catholics.  The  College  or  Grammar  School  of 
Kilkenny  was  founded  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Here  Swift,  Congreve,  and  Berkeley  were  edu- 
cated. Saint  Kyran's  College  is  an  educational 
establishment  for  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  i.s 
interesting  as  one  of  the  first  opened  by  them 
after  tlie  repeal  of  tile  law  which  made  Catholic 
education  penal  in  the  country.  From  the  time  of 
the  invasion,  Kilkenny  was  a  strong  .seat  of  the 
English  power,  its  picturesque  castle  dating  from 
the  time  of  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  1195, 
Kilkenny  has  manufacturing  establishments  of 
blankets  and  coarse  woolen  and  linen  cloths, 
although  of  late  they  have  much  declined.  There 
are  large  marble-works  and  a  large  and  active 
provision  trade,  the  chief  outlet  of  which  is 
Waterford.  with  which  Kilkenny  is  connected 
both  by  river  and  by  rail.  The  town  returns  one 
member  to  the  British  Parliament.  During  the 
Civil  War  Kilkenny  sided  with  the  King,  and 
after  .a  years  siege  honorably  capitulated  to 
Cromwell  in  1650.  Swift's  satire  of  the  "Kil- 
kenny Cats,"  which  fought  till  their  tails  alone 
were  left,  illustrates  the  disputes  on  boundaries 
and  rights  between  Kilkenny  and  Irishtown  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  which  were  maintained 
until  both  towns  became  bankrupt.  Population, 
in  1891,  11,048:  in  1901.  10,493.  Con.sult  Healv, 
Tlistory  of  Kill;.  , ,1111   (Kilkenny,  1893). 

KILLARNEY,  klllar'ni.  A  parish  and  mar- 
ket town  of  County  Kerry,  Munster.  Ireland,  situ- 
ated I'l.  miles  from  the  lower  Killamey  Lake, 
16  miles  southeast  of  Tralee,  and  46  miles  west- 
northwest  of  Cork  (ilap:  Ireland,  B  4).  It  ha.s 
an  imposing  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  a  Domini- 
can friary,  a  nunnery,  a  school  of  arts  and  crafts, 
and  in  spring  and  summer  is  visited  by  crowds  of 
tourists,  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  surround- 
ing scenery.     Population,  5500. 

KILLARNEY,  Lakes  ok.  Three  connected 
lakes  near  the  centre  of  County  Kerry,  Ireland 
(Map:  Ireland,  B  4).  The  uppeV  lake  is  two  and 
one-half  miles  long,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  broad, 
and  contains  several  islands.  It  is  connecied  by 
Long  Range  River,  three  miles  long,  with  the 
middle  lake,  which  is  two  miles  long  by  one  mile 
broad.  The  lower  lake,  with  about  thirty  islands, 
is  five  miles  long  by  three  broad.  They  are  fed 
by  the  River  Flesk  and  many  smaller  streams; 
the  main  outlet  is  the  Laune."  They  are  favorite 
summer  resorts,  annually  visited  by  thousands  of 
tourists  for  their  varied  and  beautiful  scenery, 
which  is  heightened  by  the  rich  colorings  of  the 
shores,  the  graceful  outlines  of  the  surrounding 
mountains  (the  loftiest  in  Ireland!,  and  the  in- 
teresting ruins  of  the  fifteenth-century  Ross 
Castle.  Muekross  Abbey,  and  other  antiquarian 
remains.  Consult  Ballantyne,  The  Lakes  of  Kil- 
larnrii   (London,  1859), 

KIL'LEN,  William  Dool  (ISOfi— ).  An 
Irish  educator  and  author.  He  was  born  in  An- 
trim, was  educated  at  Belfast,  and  in  1829  was 
ordained  a  minister  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
Church.  During  his  career  as  an  educator  he  was 
chiefly   identified   with   the   Presbyterian   College- 
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at  Belfast.  In  1341  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  Church  history  and  pastoral  theologj-  in  that  . 
institution,  and  in  IStiD  he  was  appointed  its 
president.  He  wrote  the  followinj,'  works:  I'lca  of 
frtubytery  (1840);  a  continuation  of  Reid's 
llistory  of  Ihe  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  (1853)  ; 
The  Ancient  Church  .  .  .  Traced  for  the 
J-'irst  Thr'c  Hundred  Years  (1859);  the  Old 
Catholic  Church  .  .  .  Traced  to  Tito  (1871); 
the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Jretand  from  the 
Harlirsl  Period  to  the  Present  Times  (1875); 
The  Iiinatiun  Epistles  Entirely  Spurious  (1886)  ; 
The  Eranieuork  of  Ihe  Church  (18'.)0)  ;  Reminis- 
cences of  a  Long  Life  (1901)  ;  and  other  works. 

KILLEB.  A  small  carnivorous  whale  of  the 
genus  (jroa.  These  dolphins  are  notable  for  the 
fact  tliat  they  arc  the  only  cetaceans  which 
habitiially  attack  and  devour  mammals.  On 
account  of  their  proi)ensity  to  destroy  more  ani- 
mals than  they  can  eat,  tliey  are  widely  known 
as  'killers.'  The  ^enus  is  dislinsiiished  from 
other  dolphins  by  the  following  characteristics: 
IJeak  almut  as  long  as  head,  br;)a(l.  Hat,  and 
rounded :  '.eeth  about  twelve  on  each  siilc  of  each 
jaw,  very  large  and  stout,  with  conical  recurved 
crowns;  pectoral  fin  very  largo  and  ovate,  about 
as  broad  as  long:  dorsal  fin  near  middle  of  back, 
excessively  higli,  and  pointed;  vcrtcbne  51  or  52. 
A  full-giown  male  is  20  feet  long,  with  a  dorsal 
fin  6  feet  high,  while  the  female  is  somewhat 
smaller.  Tlie  surface  of  the  body  is  smooth  and 
glossy,  and  is  remarkably  free  from  parasites. 

Killers  are  found  in  all  parts  of  tlie  world, 
and  .sometimes  swim  u])  rivers  in  i)ursuit  of  their 
prey,  which  consists  of  large  fish,  seals,  dolphins, 
and  even  whales.  Killers  generally  go  in  small 
schools  of  a  dozen  or  less,  but  sometimes  larger 
numbers  are  .seen  together.  The  whales,  especially 
the  beluga,  are  hunted  dovn\  and  killed  by  these 
schools.  They  seem  to  be  fearless  and  are  said  to 
have  stolen  captured  whales  from  whaling  vessels, 
in  spite  nf  o|)position  by  the  sailors.  Killers  are 
seldom  captured  by  whalers,  as  they  yield  verj' 
little  oil,  out  in  some  regions  they  are  taken 
for  fooi!.  and  they  are  of  imi)ortance  to  the  Arctic 
coast  trade. 

The  number  of  species  of  killers  is  still  greatly 
in  doubt,  for.  in  spite  of  their  very  wide  distribu- 
tion, specific  characters  are  not  clearly  defined. 
Xot  less  th:(n  eight  species  have  been  described, 
but  there  is  a  reasonable  possibility  that  there 
is  only  one  valid  species.  The  Xorth  Atlantic 
species  (()rcn  ijladinlor)  h.-is  been  longest  known, 
but  the  habits  of  the  Xorth  Pacific  killers  have 
been  more  generally  obsened.  In  color  the  killers 
show  great  variety,  tho>igh  they  are  tisually  dark 
above,  some  being  jet-black,  and  light  beneath. 
Behind  the  eye  is  a  clear  white  spot,  and  there 
is  a  crescent-shaped  band  back  of  the  dorsal  fin, 
sometimes  white  and  sometimes  maroon.  Smaller 
individuals.  i)o«sil>ly  rlilTcrent  species,  are  more 
or  less  striped.  Consult:  Beddard.  Book  of  Whales 
(Xew  York.  1000)  :  Scammon.  Marine  Mammals 
of  the  Xorlhuest  Coasi  of  Xorlh  America  (San 
Francisco,  1874)  ;  and  the  zo<"ilogist3  cited  under 
AiJvsKA.     See  Dolphin;   Wh.\le. 

KIIiLIECRANKIE,  kTl'T-kr.-in'kl.  B.\ttle  of. 
A  battle  which  took  iihiie  on  .July  17  (new  style, 
July  27).  1689.  in  the  pass  of  Killiecrankie.  near 
Ihinkeld  in  Scotland,  between  the  adherents  of 
James  II.  and  William  Til.  The  Highland  clnns 
had  little  interest  in  the  Revolution  of  inSS,  but 
were  busy  with  their  own  petty  jealousies.   These 


were  made  use  of  by  the  celebrated  Graham  of 
Claverhouse,  Viscoimt  Dundee,  to  array  them  i.n 
the  side  of  James  II.  Against  him  was  sent 
Mackay  with  three  Scottish  regiments,  which 
had  come  from  Holland,  a  regiment  of  English 
infantry,  and  two  regiments  of  Ijiwland  Scots, 
besides  two  troops  of  horse.  These  were  met  in 
the  pass  by  a  charge  of  the  Highlanders,  who  car- 
ried all  Ix.'fore  them,  and  only  stopped  when  they 
came  to  the  packhorses,  which  tliey  plumiered, 
thus  allowing  Mackay  to  retreat  witliout  molesta- 
tion. Dundee  lost  his  life  while  leading  the 
charge. 

KILLIFISH.  Any  of  the  minnow-like  North 
American  Iivsh-water  fishes  of  the  family  Pcecil- 
liidiB  (formerly  called  Cyprinmhmtidie,  and  erro- 
neously a.ssociated  witli  the  Cyprinida').  The 
body  is  elongate,  compressed  behind  and  usually 
depressed  at  the  head:  and  both  arc  covered  with 
rather  large  cycloid  scales.  The  mouth  is  small, 
extremely  protractile,  and  provicU'd  with  small 
teeth;  the 'lower  jaw  usually  projects,  and  the 
pharyngeal  bones  are  not  armed,  as  in  the  Cy- 
l)rinida'.  The  sexes  are  usually  unlike,  and  some 
of  the  si>ecies  are  viviparous.  In  these  the  anal 
tin  of  the  male  is  modified  into  an  intnmiiltent 
organ.  The  species  are  numerous,  but  none  at- 
tains a  large  size,  and  some  are  extremely  small. 
They  inhabit  the  fresh-water  streams,  brackish 
water  and  bays  of  America,  Southern  Europe, 
Africa,  and  Asia.  The  f:nnily  iuiludcs  Ihi  Icp- 
niinnows  and  mummichog,  ami  the  interesting  an- 
ableps,  or  four-eyed  fish,  ilany  of  the  species 
are  extremely  resistant  and  have  l)ecome  adapted 
to  very  diverse  habitats.  There  are  .'JO  genera 
and  about  180  species.  The  name  killiiish  is 
esi)ecially  applied  to  the  genus  Fundulus,  chiefly 
American,  whose  s|)ecies  are  the  largest  of  the 
eyprinodonts,  and  some  very  brightly  colored. 
Jordan  says  that  they  are  oviparous  and  feed 
chiefly  on  animals.  Some  of  them  live  on  the 
bottom  and  bury  themselves  in  the  nuid  of  estu- 
aries; others  frequent  river  channels  and  bays 
and  swim  freely,  and  still  others,  called  'topniin- 
nows,'  remain  on  or  near  the  surface,  and  feed 
on  floating  insects  in  streams  and  swamps.  The 
largest  species  of  the  eastern  coastal  region  is 
Fundulus  majalis,  also  called  'ilay-fish';  a  lesser 
or  even  more  familiar  form  is  the  'munmiichog,' 
'cobbler,'  or  'mudfish'  (Fundulus  heleroclitus) , 
which  is  to  be  met  with  in  every  pool  and  stream 
of  brackish  water  from  Maine  to  Texas.  A  Flor- 
ida species  is  called  'sac-;Vlait.'  They  are  useful 
for  bait,  and  make  interesting  pets  in  an  aqua- 
rium.    Sec  Plate  of  KiM.rFi.sriES  and  Top-illS- 

NdWS. 

KILT-IGREW,  Henuy  (?-1712).  An  Eng- 
lish admiral,  son  of  Henry  Killigrew,  the  divine 
mentioned  by  Pepys,  and  a  brother  of  tlic  poet 
and  painter  Anne  Killigrew.  Of  his  life  nothing 
is  known  apart  from  his  connection  with  the  na^^■, 
which  he  had  entered  before  1066.  In  1673  he 
had  risen  to  the  rank  of  captain.  Through  the 
five  years  following  he  was  employed  on  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  1680 
as  commodore  commanded  a  squadron  against  the 
Barbary  pirates,  but  accomplished  little.  With 
Richard  Haddock  and  .Tohn  Ashby  he  was  joint 
commander  in  1690.  and  in  1693  held  a  like 
post  with  Cloudesley  Shovell  and  with  Ralph 
Delavall.  who  with  Killigrew  was  dismissed  from 
command  in  June  on  the  charge  of  treason  in 
behalf  of  James.     Thereafter  Killigrew  figured  in 
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1.  LONG-FINNED  TOP-MINNOW  IGambusia  afflnis). 

2.  TOP-MINNOW   (Fundulus   notatusl. 

3.  SWORD-MINNOW  tXiphophorus  HellerO. 

4.  MAY  KILLIFISH  IFundulus  majalls);  female. 


5.  COMMON   KILLIFISH  (Fundulus  heteroclitus). 

6.  ALASKAN   BLACKFISH  (Dallla  pectorallsK 

7.  PURSY   MINNOW  iCyprlnodon   varlegatusV 

8.  MAY  KILLIFISH  IFundulus  majalislj"  male. 
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the  naval  lists  as  an  officer  on  half  pay   (1097 
S(i4.(. 

KILLIGREW,  Thomas  (1012-83).  An  Eng- 
lish diiuiiatist,  son  of  Sir  Robert  Killigrew,  born 
in  London.  He  was  ajipointed  in  1033  page  to 
Charles  1.;  traveled  on  the  Continent;  wasMnade 
groom  to  the  bedchamber  of  Charles  11.  and 
clianiborlain  to  the  Queen.  Killigrew  is  closely 
connected  with  the  revival  of  the  drama  after  the 
Kestoration.  In  1000  Cliarles  II.  granted  him  a 
patent  to  build  a  new  theatre  and  raise  a  com- 
pany of  players.  Killigiew  accordingly  formed 
the  company  of  the  King's  servants  and  built  the 
I  heat  re  Koyal,  subsequently  known  as  Drury 
Lane.  His  own  plays,  some  of  which  were  writ- 
ten before  the  Civil  War,  were  printed  in  1004. 
tif.  them  only  one  is  of  interest,  The  Purson's 
W  editing  (lirst  performed  perhaps  as  early  as 
10.37  I .     It  is  reprinted  in  Dodsley's  Old  Plays. 

KIL'LINGLY.  A  town,  including  several  vil- 
lages, in  \\  indhara  County,  Conn.,  25  miles  north 
by  east  of  Xorwich;  on  the  Quinebaug  and  Five 
Mile  rivers,  and  on  the  Xew  England  Railroad 
(liap:  Connecticut,  H  2).  It  has  the  Danielson 
High  .School,  and  Danielson  Public  Library :  and 
manufactures  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  hosiery, 
mill  supjdies.  shoes,  harness,  etc.  Population, 
in  ISIIO.  7027;  in  1900,  0S35.  Killingly  was  set- 
tled in  10i)3.  and  was  known  as  Aspinock  until 
17US.  wlien  it  was  incorporated  under  its  present 
name.  In  liS30  it  was  said  to  be  the  greatest 
cotton-manufacturing  town  in  the  State.  Consult 
Bavles,  History  of  Windham  County,  Conn.  (Xew 
York,  1889). 

KIL'LINGTON  PEAK.  The  second  highest 
elevation  of  the  Green  Jloinitains  in  Vermont 
(ila]):  Vermont,  C  7).  It  is  nine  miles  east  of 
Rutland:  its  height  is  4241  feet,  and  it  is  a  con- 
spicuous landmaik,  affording  a  fine  view  from 
the  summit. 

KILMAINHAM,  kilina'nam.  A  western 
suburb  of  Dublin.  Ireland,  and  a  township  of 
Dublin  County.  Population,  0500.  Here  is  situ- 
ated Kihnainham  Hospital,  an  establishment 
for  tlie  recejjtion  of  wonmled  and  pensioned  sol- 
diers, originally  founded  by  King  Charles  II.,  and 
conducted  on  similar  principles  to  the  sister 
instiintion,  Chelsea  Hospital  ((|.v.).  Kihnain- 
ham Hospital  is  maintained  by  an  annual  Parlia- 
mentary grant,  and  provides  for  upward  of  250 
veterans  and  otfiiers.  X'ear  the  hospital  is  Kil- 
niainham  jail,  where  Parnell  was  confined  in 
1SS2.  'The  Treaty  of  Kihnainham"  was  an 
alleged  agreeniont  between  Gladstone  and  Parnell, 
acc(U<ling  to  which  Parnell  promised  to  exert  his 
inllueiice  ngainst  the  commission  of  agrarian 
crime  in  Ireland.  n]ion  condition  that  Gladstone 
secured  the  introduction  into  Parliament  of  a 
legislative  measure  affecting  the  Land  Act  of 
1S81. 

KILMAE'NOCK.  The  largest  town  in  Ayr- 
shire. Scotland,  on  the  Kilmarnock.  12  miles 
north-northeast  of  Ayr  (^lap:  Scotland.  D  4). 
It  has  large  ensineering  establishments,  woolen 
mills,  carpet  manufactories,  machine-shops,  blast- 
furnaces, calico-printing  works,  tanneries,  and 
distilleries.  It  has  endowed  schools,  numerous 
churches,  and  a  public  park,  which  contains  a 
museiun  of  Burns's  relics  and  an  elaborate  monu- 
ment to  the  ]ioct.  whose  first  work  was  published 
in  Kilmarnock.  The  town  owns  its  gas-works. 
The  neighborhood  is  rich  in  coal  and  iron,  and 
Vol.  XI.— .■«. 


its  dairy  produce  is  extensive.  The  largest  cheese 
show  in  Scotland  is  held  here,  the  value  of  the 
exhibits  generally  amounting  to  about  35,000 
pounds  sterling.  Population,  in  1891,  28.447. 
Consult  McKay,  History  of  Kilmarnock  (Kilmar- 
nock, 1848). 

KILN,  kil  (AS.  cyln,  cylene,  from  Lat.  cul- 
iiiii.  kitchen).  A  furnace,  oven,  or  other  device 
for  burning,  baking,  or  drying  brick,  charcoal, 
pottery,  or  other  materials,  generally  at  a  high 
uniform  heat.  They  are  made  of  stone,  brick,  or 
iron.  They  may  be  divided  into  interniittent  and 
continuous  kilns.  An  intermittent  kiln  is  one 
in  which  the  fire  is  permitted  to  go  out  after 
the  ciiarge  is  burned;  a  continuous  kiln  is  one 
which  is  so  arranged  that  the  charge  may  be 
removed  and  a  fresh  one  jnit  in  v.hile  the  fire  is 
kept  burning,  and  the  furnace  kept  at  its  re- 
ducing heat.  This  may  be  effected  either  by  an 
independent  fire,  or  by  placing  the  fuel  and  the 
cliarge  to  be  tested  in  alternate  layers,  removing 
the  finished  charge  from  the  bottom,  and  adding 
fuel  and  charge  at  the  top.  A  preferable  form 
of  continuous  kiln  is  one  in  which  the  kiln  cylin- 
der is  charged  onl.v  with  the  material  to  be 
i)urncd.  and  a  current  of  flame  or  heated  gas  is 
introduced  at  the  side  near  the  bottom.  The  heal 
thus  passing  up  through  the  material  reduces  it 
to  the  proper  cunlition  without  adding  anv  of  the 
ashes  of  the  fuel  to  it.  Kiln*  are  also  classified 
in  accordance  with  the  course  of  the  draught,  into 
up-drauyht  and  doun-draufiht :  and  by  .<hapes, 
into  bee-hive,  egfi-shaped,  bell-shaped,  and  annular 
chamber,  the  latter  having  a  series  of  cells  around 
a  central  compartment. 

C'EiiEXT-KiL.Ns  may  be  divided  somewhat  arbi- 
trarily into:  (1)  Intermittent  dome  or  bottle 
kilns:  (2)  chamber  kilns,  or  kilns  with  chambers 
attached  for  drying  t!ie  raw  mixture  by  the 
waste  gases  from  the  kilns,  which  may  be  either 
intermittent  or  continuous;  (3)  continuous  or 
stage  kilns;  and  (4)  rotary  kilns.  Dome  kilns 
consist  of  a  calcining  chamber,  surmounted  bv  a 
ciiimney,  which  together  form  a  structure  re- 
sembling a  large  bottle  in  shape.  At  the  iiottom 
of  the  kiln  is  a  set  of  removable  grate-bars,  and 
a  door  for  admitting  air  to  the  fire  and  for  with- 
drawing the  burned  clinker.  Xear  the  top  of  the 
calcining  chamber  are  one  or  more  openings 
called  charging  eyes,  through  which  the  new  mix- 
ture and  fuel  are  fed  into  the  kiln.  The  top  part 
cf  the  kiln  is  a  chimnev-Iike  structure,  which 
serves  to  provide  the  necessary  ilraught  for  the  fire 
and  to  carrv  awav  the  srases  of  combustion.  Dome 
kilns  are  built  of  rough  stone,  brick,  or  concrete 
masoniy.  lined  with  fire-brick,  the  lining  being 
so  constructed  that  it  can  be  removed  and  re- 
built without  disturbing  the  kiln  strticture 
proper.  The  kilns  are  charged  by  placing  kin- 
dling-wood on  the  grate-bars  and  filling  above  to 
the  level  of  the  charging  eves  with  alternate 
layers  of  fuel  and  raw  mixture.  When  calcina- 
tion is  complete  the  kiln  is  allowed  to  cool  down 
and  the  clinker  is  withdrawn.  The  operation  of 
the  kiln  is  thus  intermittent. 

Chamber  kilns  may  be  roughly  defined  as  dome 
kilns  in  which  the  chimney-like  superstructure 
is  replaced  by  a  long  horizontal  chamlicr  opening 
into  a  stack.  The  raw  material  is  placed  in  the 
horizontal  chamber  to  lie  dried  by  the  hot  gases 
escaping  from  the  kiln  proper.  The  construction, 
method  of  charging,  etc..  of  chamber  kilns  are 
the  same  as  for  dome  kilns.    Chamber  kilns  are 
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employed  cliiefly  in  England.  They  are  ordinarily 
iiilenniltent  in  operation,  but  by  having  two  or 
more  drying  eliambers  attached  to  a  single  kiln,  so 
that  some  are  receiving  the  hot  gases  while  others 
are  being  strippeu  ot  the  dry  mixture  and  re- 
charged with  fresh  wet  mixture,  they  may  he 
made  to  operate  continuously.  Continuous  cham- 
ber kilns  are  employed  only  in  a  few  works  in 
France. 

Conlinuous  Icilns  are  made  in  two  general 
forms,  which  may  be  defined  as  vertical  chamber 
kilns  and  ring  kilns.  The  Dictzsch  kiln  is  a  well- 
known  exani]dc  of  the  vertical  cliamber  type.  It 
consists  internally  of  three  coimeeting  chamljers. 
.\t  the  top  is  the  heating  chamber,  into  which 
the  raw  mi.xture  is  led  by  one  or  more  charging 
eyes.  This  heating  chamber  connects  by  means 
of  a  horizontal  pa.ssagc  with  a  second  vertical 
chamber,  which  is  called  the  crucil)le.  and  in 
which  the  calcination  of  the  clinker  takes  place. 
Below  the  crucible  is  the  cooling  ehamlicr  in 
which  the  burned  clinker  from  the  crucible  is 
cooled  by  the  current  of  air  which  passes  up 
through  it  from  the  drawing  eye  below.  The  ring 
kiln  or  Holl'nuin  kiln  consists  of  a  ring-shaiied 
chamber  surrounding  a  central  sliaft  connecting 
with  a  chimney.  This  ring-shaped  chamber  has 
flues  at  regular  intervals,  which  connect  with  the 
chimney,  and  doors  are  ])laced  in  the  outer  walls 
at  corresponding  regular  intervals.  This  arrange- 
ment of  lines  and  doors  makes  it  possible  to 
divide  the  large  annular  cl;ai;i1icr  inlo  several — 
generally  from  15  to  l)0 — sfparale  compartments, 
each  of  which  has  a  flue  connecting  with  the 
chimney,  and  a  door  opening  to  tlie  outside.  The 
burning  proceeds  pro;;ressively  from  one  chamber 
to  another  around  the  ring.  Continuous  kilns  of 
the  vertical  chamber  and  ring  types  are  used 
chiefly  in  Continental  Europe. 

Jiotarii  kilns  for  burning  cement  are  distinctly 
an  American  development,  although  the  device 
was  invented  in  England.  A  rotary  kiln  consists 
of  a  steel  or  iron  c.ylinder  lined  with  fire-brick 
or  some  other  refractory  substance  to  resist  the 
heat,  and  mounted  on  roller  bearings,  generally 
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Fig.  1.    ROTARY  CEMEST-KII.N. 

placed  at  two  points  near  the  ends.  A  circum- 
ferential rack  on  the  shell  enables  the  cylinder  to 
be  rotated  by  worm-gearing  or  by  a  sprocket 
chain.  The  head  ot  the  cylinder  is  inclosed  by 
the  chimney  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  free  to 
rotate,  and  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  front, 
\vhich  is  covered  by  a  movable  cap,  tlirotigh  which 
the  crude  oil  or  powdered  coal  is  forced  .by  air- 
pressure.  The  raw  material,  eitlier  dry  or  wet, 
is  fed  into  the  upper  end  of  the  kiln,  and  grad- 
ually works  toward  the  bottom,  in  consequence 
of  the  inclinatirm  and  the  rotary  movement  of 
the  cylinder.  Calcination  takes  place  during  the 
passage. 

AH  four  of  the  classes  of  kilns  described  are 
used  for  burning  Portland  cement.  Xatural 
cement  is  burned  in  a  dome  kiln  much  resembling 
those  used  for  burning  Portland  cement,  but 
smaller   in    size   and    somewhat    fatter   in    shape. 


and  the  operation  is  continuous  instead  of  inter- 
mittent.    See  Cement. 

Brick-Kilns  may  be  temporary  or  iicrmanent. 
The  former  are  built  up  of  the  bricks  themselves, 
generally  in  a  number  of  rows  of  parallel  arches, 
which,  may  contain  as  many  as  40,000  brick  and 
be  40  cour.ses  in  height.  Burnt  brick  arc  placed 
around  the  outer  sides  and  on  top  of  the  kiln, 
the  walls  being  daubed  with  mud.  Openings  are 
left  at  the  top  to  jK'rmit  the  escape  of  steam 
arising  from  the  liberated  moisture  in  the  brick. 
l*"ires  are  started  in  the  windward  end  of  each 
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Fig.  2.    DOWN-IUIAUGIIT  BRICK-KILN. 

arch,  then  at  the  other  eiul,  and  allowed  to  ap- 
proach each  other  sluwly,  several  days  sometimes 
being  required.  I'lie  doors  are  closed  and  sealed 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air.  Wood,  coal,  or 
oil  may  be  used  for  fuel,  the  oil  requiring  special 
burners,  and  bein.g  used  but  comparatively  little. 
Permanent  hrick-kitns  have  fixed  side  walls,  but 
may  be  open  or  closed  at  the  fop.  If  open,  the 
fires  extend  beneath  the  whole  length  of  the 
charge,  the  gases  j)assing  U])ward,  much  as  in 
temporary  kilns.  If  closed,  the  fires  are  at  one 
end.  Both  up-draught  and  down-draught  are  used 
with  the  permanent,  closed-top  kilns.  In  up- 
draught  kilns  the  (barging  holes  are  above  the 
level  of  the  fire-holes,  the  latter  being  on  the  out- 
side. In  the  down-draught  kilns  the  gases  enter 
through  the  flues  ranged  around  the  inside  of  the 
kilns,  ('ontinuoiis  brick-kilns  have  a  series  of 
connecting  chambers  fired  in  succession,  the  gases 
passing  from  the  first  to  the  second,  and  so  on. 


Filling,  burning,  and  emptying  goes  on  in  differ- 
ent chambers  at  the  same  time.  Firebrick  and 
refractoiv  ware  are  frequently  burned  in  down- 
draught  kilns,  which  must  be  lined  with  fire-brick. 
Burning  requires  five  or  six  days,  and  cooling 
several  days  more.  Paving-brick,  in  the  Middle 
West,  are  generally  burned  in  the  down-draught 
kilns.  The  tempprature  while  burning  ranges 
from  1600  to  2300  degrees  Fahrenheit.     The  burn- 
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ing  takes  from  rix  to  ten  days,  and  the  cooling 
from  six  to  twelve  days. 

Charcoal-Kilns,  when  of  a  permanent  char- 
acter (see  CuABCOAL),  are  dome-shaped  struc- 
tures, with  doors,  a  grate,  ash-pit.  and  an  out- 
let near  tlie  top  for  the  volatile  products. 

LiME-KiLXs  are  .similar  to  the  dome  kilns  used 


Fig.  4.    BRICK  AND  BBICK-LI.VED  lEON  OR  STEEL  LIME-KILNS. 

for  burning  cement.  Two  types  are  shown  in 
section  lierevvith,  one  built  of  brick,  and  another 
of  iron  or  steel,  with  a  fire-brick  lining. 

PoTTEBY-KiLNS  are  of  many  kinds,  depending 
upon  the  w-are  that  is  to  be  burned  and  the  con- 
sequent amount  of  heat  required.  Earthenware, 
stoneware,  and  porcelain  each  require  different 
degrees  of  heat,  the  intensity  varying  in  the  order 
named.  Almost  all  pottery  requires  a  second  or 
third  firing.  (See  Pottery.)  Each  firing  is 
performed  in  a  separate  oven.  In  the  biscuit- 
oven  the  temperature  is  believed  to  reach  2500 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  in  the  gloss  or  glaze  ovens 
1900  degrees,  and  in  the  enamel  oven  not  more 
than  1400  degrees.  Porcelain  is  first  carefully 
packed  in  fire-clay  boxes  called  saggers,  and  these 
are  piled  up  in  stacks  called  bungs  in  the  kiln, 
an  average  kiln  holding  forty  or  fifty  bungs.  The 
kilns  arj  usually  built  on  the  'down-draught'  prin- 
ciple. Forty  or  fifty  hours  are  usually  necessary 
for  the  fir-t  firing  of  the  pottery,  and  as  many 


Fig.  6.    ELEVATION  AND  SECTION  OF  TERRA-roTTA  KILN. 


more  are  allowed  for  it  to  cool  off.  Stoneware- 
kilns  are  slightly  different  in  construction,  open 
shelves  taking  the  place  of  the  saggers.  They 
are  generally  very  large,  and  the  whole  process 
of  burning  requires  from  7  to  14  days.  The  up- 
per parts  of  these  stoneware-kilns  are  often  used 


for  burning  terra-cotta  or  unglazed  wares.  Pot- 
tery-kilns are  usually  in  the  form  of  a  tall 
cylinder  of  various  dimensions,  from  15  to  30 
feet  in  diameter,  15  to  20  feet  high,  and  termi- 
nated by  a  truncated  cone  of  about  two-thirds  the 
height  of  the  cylindrical  part. 

Tekra-Cotta  Kil.\s  are  generally  of  the  bee- 
hive, down-draught  style.  Heat  is  applied  for  10 
to  14  days,  at  a  temperature  of  some  2300  degrees 
Falirenheit,  producing  a  white  lieat  in  the  clay 
and  the  formation  of  an  effervescence  of  alkaline 
salts,  which,  with  the  silicates,  produce  a  vitrified 
coating.  The  foregoing  a])plies  to  face  and  forma 
of  ornamental  terracotta.  Porous  terracotta 
tiles  (see  Tiu:s)  are  burned  for  a  much  shorter 
period,  the  sawdust  mi.xed  with  clay  being  con- 
sumed during  the  process.  iSeuer-pipe  is  gener- 
ally burned  in  round,  down-draught  kilns,  the 
process  requiring  from  five  to  seven  days.  Con- 
sult the  various  annual  issues  of  The  Mineral 
Industry  of  the  United  States  (New  York),  for 
the  prevailing  practice  in  various  industries  and 
localities. 

KILO-  (from  Gk.  x^">',  chilioi,  thousand). 
A  prefix  meaning  one  thousand,  and  employed  in 
the  metric  system  to  denote  that  the  given  magni- 
tude is  one  thousand  times  larger  than  tlie  funda- 
mental unit.  Thus  a  kilometer  is  1000  meters, 
a  kilogram  1000  grams,  etc.  Kilo  is  also  em- 
ployed as  an  abbreviated  form  of  kilogram. 

KILOWATT  (from  Gk.  x'X'oi,  chilioi,  thou- 
sand +  Eng.  watt,  from  the  Scotch  engineer 
James  Watt).  One  thousand  watts:  a  unit  of 
power.    See  Watt;  Electrical  Units. 

KILPAT'RICK,-  Hugh  Judson  (1836-81). 
An  American  soldier,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
cavalry  leaders  on  the  Federal  side  in  the  Civil 
War.  He  was  born  near  Deckertown.  X.  J.,  grad- 
uated at  West  Point  in  1861,  and  on  May  9 
entered  the  Federal  service  as  captain  in  the 
Fifth  Xew  York  Volunteers,  generally  known  as 
Duryca's  Zouaves.  He  was  wounded  at  Big 
Bethel  on  .Tune  10,  was  engaged  in  organizing  a 
regiment  of  cavalry  in  August,  and  on  September 
25  became  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Second  Xew 
York  Cavalrv.  From  1S62  to  1804  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  nearly  all  the  cavalry  opera- 
tions connected  with  the  campaigns  of  the  Army 
of  Virginia  and  the  Army  of  tlie  Potomac,  making 
innumerable  raids  and  gathering  information  of 
Confederate  movements.  In  one  of  his  raids  in 
1863  he  covered  more  than  200  miles  in  less  than 
five  days,  foutrlit  skirmishes  daily,  and  during 
this  time  captured  and  paroled  more  than  800 
prisoners,  with  a  loss  to  liimself  iif  only  one  offi- 
cer and  thirty-seven  men.  In  the  second  battle  of 
Bull  Run.  and  afterwards  in  the  battle  of  Get- 
tysburg, he  served  with  conspicuous  gallantry. 
In  December,  1862.  he  was  promoted  to  he 
colonel,  and  in  June,  1863.  to  be  brigadier- 
general.  United  States  Volunteers,  while  he  re- 
ceived the  brevet  of  major  and  lieutenant-colonel 
in  the  Regular  Army  for  gallantry  at  Aldie.  Va., 
and  Gettysburg,  respectively.  In  March.  lSfi4.  he 
participated  in  a  celebrated  raid  toward  Rich- 
mond and  down  the  Virginia  Peninsula,  and  in 
.\pril  was  placed  in  command  of  a  division  of 
cavalry  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  then 
eniraged.  .  under  Sherman,  in  the  invasion  of 
Georgia.  He  was  wounded  at  Resaca,  but  re- 
covered in  time  to  do  efficient  service  in  guarding 
Sherman's  communications.    At  the  close  of  the 
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war  he  was  brevcttcd  brigailicr-gencral  in  tlie 
Ki'yular  Army  for  'gallant  and  nicritorioiis  serv- 
ices in  tlif  capture  of  Faj-ettevlUf,  X.  (.'.,'  and 
Diajor-ji^eneral  f<jr  his  services  during  {lie  cam- 
paign in  the  Carolinas,  and  in  June,  ISlio,  at- 
tained the  regular  rank  of  major-general  of  vol- 
unteers. He  resigned  his  commission  in  the 
Regular  Army  in  December,  1805,  and  his  commis- 
sion ill  Ihe  volunteer  service  in  January.  180G, 
and  from  December,  1805,  to  August.  1808,  was 
United  Stales  Jlinister  to  Chile,  a  position  which 
)ie  again  held  from  .(une,  ISSl,  until  his  death  at 
Santiago,  in  December.  Consult  jNIoore,  Kiljiai- 
rich  (iikI  Our  Country  (New  York,  1805). 

KILTTNG.  A  .seaport  in  Formosa.  See 
IvELi  Nc;. 

KILWA  KIVINJE,  kel'wii  kuveii'ya,  or 
QuiLOA,  ke'lo-U.  A  seaport  town  of  German 
East  Africa,  situated  180  miles  south  of  Zanzibar 
(Map:  Congo  Free  State,  U  4).  It  has  a  cus- 
tom-house and  a  spacious  roadstead  nmch  fre- 
quented by  merchant  vessels ;  its  trade  is  con- 
siderable. The  town  is  supplied  with  water  from 
a  reservoir:  its  sanitary  condition,  which  was 
formerly  bad,  has  greatly  improved.  Popula- 
tion, in  1001.  8000.  Kilwa  Kivinje  has  supplant- 
ed the  town  of  Kilwa  Kisiwani.  situated  on  an 
island  17  miles  to  the  soiith.  Tlie  latter  is  now 
almost  abandoned,  but  during  the  Ar;ib  domina- 
tion it  was  a  flourishing  port  for  the  East  Afri- 
can slave  tr:ide. 

KILWIN'NING.  A  town  in  Ayrshire,  Scot- 
land. 311.  miles  northeast  of  Irvine  (Map:  Scot-, 
land.  D  4).  It  is  the  seat  of  a  large  engineer- 
ing and  lire-elay  works,  a  woolen  factory,  1111- 
nierous  coal-pits,  and  the  Eglinton  Iron-works. 
The  parish  church,  built  in  1775,  occupies  part 
of  the  site  of  the  famous  Abbey  of  Kilwinning, 
founded  in  1140.  The  town  is  noted  as  the 
birthplace  of  freemasonry  in  Scotland,  and  until 
the  institution  of  tlu'  Grand  Lodge  in  17.30 
all  other  lodges  in  Scotland  received  their  char- 
ters from  'Mother  Kilwinning.'  Population,  in 
1891,  3835:  in  1901,  4439.  About  a  mile  and  a 
half  to  the  southeast  stands  Eglinton  Castle, 
the  scene  of  tiie  famous  Eglinton  Tournament  in 
1839. 

KIM'BALL,  Arthur  Eal.\nxe  (1S,50— ).  An 
American  physicist,  born  at  Succesanna  Plains, 
N.  J.  He  graduated  in  1S81  at  Priij^-eton.  and  in 
1884  at  the  .Johns  Hopkins  University,  where  lie 
leniained  as  one  of  the  faculty  until  his  call  to 
Amherst.  In  1883-84.  under  the  general  direction 
of  Professor  Rowland  (<i.v.)  of  the  .lohns  Hop- 
kins, and  by  approjiriation  made  by  the  United 
States  Government,  he  made  a  valuable  series 
of  experiments  for  the  determination  of  the  unit 
of  electric  resistance.  His  writings  include  the 
Phi/sicdl  Properties  of  Gases   (1890). 

KIMBALL,  llEHER  Chase  (180108).  A 
prominent  Jlorinon  leader  and  priest.  He  was 
born  at  Sheldon.  Vermont,  and  was  the  son  of  a 
blacksmith.  He  was  bajitized  into  the  Church  of 
the  Latter-Day  Saints  in  183'2:  was  shortly  after- 
wards ordained  an  elder  by  .Joseph  Smith,  the 
founder  of  tlie  Church  ;  and  in  1835  bee:ime  one  of 
the  'Twelve  Apostles.'  In  1837,  and  again  in 
1840.  he  went  as  a  missionary  to  England,  where 
he  made  many  converts.  In  1846  he  was  made 
head  priest  of  the  Order  of  Melchizedek;  in  1847 
was  chosen  as  one  of  Brigham  Young's  counsel- 
ors: and  in  1S49  became  Chief  .Justice  and  Lieu- 


tenant-Governor of  the  State  of  Deseret.  In  1848 
he  w.is  indicted  for  treason  by  a  United  States 
grand  jury,  but  was  never  brought  to  trial. 

KIMBALL,  .James  Pl  t.nam  ( 1830—  ) .  An 
American  geologist,  born  at  Salem,  Mass.  His 
.scientilic  training  was  obtained  at  Harvard,  Her- 
lin.  (iiittingen.  and  the  Freil)erg  (Sa.xony)  School 
of  Mines,  and  he  was  subseciuently  a  member  of 
the  geological  surveys  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois. 
In  lS(il-02  he  was  professor  of  chemistry  and 
economic  geology-  in  the  New  York  State  Agri- 
cultural College  (Ovid),  and  in  the  latter  year 
was  appointed  assistant  adjutant -general  of 
United  States  volnnteers,  with  rank  of  captain. 
He  took  part  in  the  various  campaigns  of  the 
Army  of  tiie  Potomac  as  chief  of  stall"  to  Gen. 
M.  K.  Patrick,  and  \v;is  afterwards  on  the 
general  stafls  of  McClellan.  llurnside.  Hooker, 
and  Meade.  From  1874  to  1885  he  was  hon- 
orary professor  of  geology  in  Lehigh  University 
(Bethlehem,  Pa.),  and  in  1885-88  was  director 
of  the  LTniled  States  Mint.  His  writings,  in  addi- 
tion to  otTicial  reports,  include  contributions  to 
periodicals  on  subjects  of  gcologj"  and  metallurgy. 

KIMBALL,  Martha  Gertrlde  (1810  94). 
An  .\merican  philanthropist,  born  in  Portland, 
Maine.  She  accompanied  her  husband,  who  was 
appraiser  of  cajitured  cotton,  to  the  front  in 
the  Ci\il  War;  acted  as  nurse  during  Shorman's 
campaign  in  Georgia;  and  was  appointed  in- 
si>ector  of  hospitals.  Acting  on  her  suggestion. 
General  Logan,  as  head  of  the  Grand  Army  ot 
the  Kcnublic,  introduced  the  observation  of  Deco- 
ration  Day. 

KIMBALL,  RiCHAHn  BfRl-Eicn  (1810-9-2). 
An  AmeWean  essayist  and  novelist.  He  was 
born  in  Plainfield,  N.  H.,  and  educated  at 
Dartmouth  College,  went  to  Paris  in  1836 
after  two  years'  study  of  law,  and  upon  his 
return  practiced  successfully  in  W:ilerford, 
X.  v.,  and  in  X'ew  York  City.  From  1S54  until 
1800  he  was  president  of  the  Galveslcn  and 
Houston  Railroad,  which  he  had  projected,  thu 
first  railroad  built  in  the  State  of  Texas.  The 
most  important  of  his  varied  writings,  which 
include  novels,  essays,  and  books  of  travel,  are: 
Letters  from  Europe  (1842);  Saint  hegcr,  or 
the  Threads  of  Life  (18,50>;  Cuba  and  the 
Cubans  (1850);  Romance  of  Student  Life 
Abroad  (18.53);  Undercurrents  of  ^VaIl  Street 
(1801);  Was  He  Successful?  (1803);  The 
Prince  of  Kashna  (1804);  Henry  Powers, 
Banker  (1868);  To-Day  in  New  York  (1870); 
and   Stories   of  Exceptional  Life    (1887). 

KIMBALL,  ScMNER  Increase  (1834—). 
The  organizer  of  the  United  States  life-saving 
service.  He  was  born  at  Lebanon,  Maine:  grad- 
uated from  Bowdoin  in  1855,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1858.  In  1850  he  was  elected  to 
the  jVIaine  I<cgislature,  and  in  1801  became  a 
clerk  in  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington. 
He  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  revenue  marine 
•service  in  1871,  and.  by  thorough  reorganization, 
greatly  increased  the  efliciency  of  the  life-saving 
service.  In  1878  this  service  was  organized  into 
a  separate  Inireau.  with  Mr.  Kimball  at  its  head, 
and  under  his  direction  was  extended  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  the  Great  Lakes.  He  served 
also  as  acting  Register  and  acting  Comptroller 
of  the  Trcasui-y.  He  is  the  author  of  Or;ianiza- 
tion  and  Methods  of  the  United  States  Life- 
Saring  Service. 
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KIMBERLEY,  kim'ber-li.  A  town  of  Cape 
Colony,  Suutli  Africa,  the  capital  of  Uriiiua- 
land  \\  csl,  near  tlic  Ironlicr  uf  lliu  Uranyu  Jlivcr 
L'uluny,  oW  niilcs  by  rail  northeast  of  Capo  Town, 
and  nearly  -l.OUO  feet  above  tlie  sea  (ilap:  Cape 
Coloiiy,  J  0).  Jt  has  line  public  buildings,  a 
Irec  library,  l)otanical  gardens,  a  good  system  of 
water-works  supplied  from  the  \'aal  River,  and 
is  lighted  by  electricity.  Kimberley,  foui.ded  in 
1871.  owes  its  existence  to  the  extensive  dia- 
mond-mines situated  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  one  of 
the  chief  seats  of  this  valuable  industry,  and  is 
al»o  an  important  intermediate  tradini;  station 
between  Ca])e  Colony  and  the  interior  (jf  Africa. 
iJuring  the  Sontli  African  War  Kimljcrley  was 
dufended  by  the  British  troops  iinder  Colonel  KeUc- 
vvich,  and  from  October  15,  ISO!),  withstood  a 
siege  of  122  days  by  the  Boers  until  relieved  by 
General  Fiench  on  l-'ebruarv  15.  1900.  Popula- 
tion, in  1881,  13,000;  in  18U1,  28,718,  including 
]2,(i.'i8  whites. 

KIMBERLEY.  The  northern  division  of 
West  Auslralia.  It  is  a  fertile,  pastoral  region, 
watered  by  the  Ord  and  Fitzroy  rivers,  and  has 
productive  gold-fields,  discovered  in  1884. 

KIMBERLEY,  .John  Wodehouse,  Karl  of 
( 182ii  1IMI2  I .  All  English  statesman,  born  in 
London.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Clirist 
Church,  Oxford;  succeeded  his  grandfather  as 
third  Haron  Wodeliousc  before  he  had  attained 
his  iiiajcirity.  and  twenty  years  afterwards  was 
made  Earl  of  Kimberley.  He  entered  public  life 
in  1852,  as  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Alfairs,  a  position  he  held  until  1801,  with  an 
intermission  of  a  Russian  embassy  (1850-58). 
In  1803  he  was  an  envoy  to  Copenhagen  in  con- 
nection with  the  Schleswig-Holstein  affair,  and 
the  following  year  was  appointed  Under  Secre- 
tary at  the  India  Ofliee.  He  was  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  (1804-(i0)  under  Lord  .John  Russell, 
and  GhuUtone  made  him  Lord  I'rivy  Seal  I  1S08- 
70)  and  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonics 
(1870-74  and  1880-82).  He  was  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  in  1882-80.  and  again  in  1802-94, 
until  aj)priinted  Foreign  Secrctaiy  in  I^ord  Rose- 
bery's  Cabinet  (1804-05).  In  1802  he  was  ap- 
pointed Lord  President  of  the  Council,  five  years 
afterwards  took  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal 
opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  1809 
was  made  clianccllor  of  London  University. 

KIMCHI,  kim'ke.  A  family  of  Hebrew  schol- 
ars of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  most  famous  mem- 
ber of  the  family  is  Pavid  Kimciii  (generally 
quoted  by  the  initials  of  his  name,  RaDaK — i.e. 
Rabbi  David  Kimclii) .  who  was  liorn  at  Narbonne 
aliout  1100,  and  lived  until  about  12.'!5.  His 
achievements  were  chielly  in  the  field  of  biblical 
exegesis  and  Hebrew  grammar.  His  merit  lies 
not  in  originality,  but  in  the  oxeellence  of  his 
compilations,  in  consc<]nence  of  which  his  works 
exercised  a  great  influence  upon  his  successors. 
In  his  grammatical  exposition  he  f(dlows  largely 
Ibn  .Tanach  (q.v.).  but  he  wrote  exclusively  in 
Hebrew.  His  grammar  and  lexic<ni  have  ap- 
]ieared  in  many  editions.  His  commentaries  are 
still  widely  used  among  the  .Tews.  They  were 
among  the  first  to  be  ])rinted  in  the  so-called 
Ra1>binical  Bibles,  containing  the  Hebrew  text 
with  selected  commentaries.  The  most  important 
of  lliem  is  a  eomnienfary  on  the  propheticil 
books.  A  new  edition  of  his  eonimentarv  on  the 
Psalms  was  begun  by  Scliiller-Szinessv,  but  only 


the  first  part  appeared  (Cambridge,  1882).  An 
edition  ot  his  commentary  on  Genesis  appeared  at 
Pressburg  in  1842.  lu  the  great  ilaimonides 
controversy  (see  .\l.\iMoNil)Es)  Kimchi  was  on 
the  side  of  JIaimouides.  Consult  Tauber,  Utand- 
punkl  und  Leintiiiiy  des  U.  hacid  Kimchi  uls 
(Iru)iiinutiker  (Breslau,  1807). — Kimchi's  father, 
■JcsEi'ii  (nourished  1150-70),  gave  the  impetus 
to  .Jewish  culture  in  Southern  France,  whither  he 
emigrated  from  Spain.  He  wrote  biblical  com- 
mentaries and  grammatical  treatises.  Of  his 
commentaries  tliere  have  Ijeeii  preserved  only 
those  on  Proverbs  and  .Job,  which  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  a  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs, 
which  is  unpublished.  His  gramnialical  works 
have  been  edited  by  Bacher  and  Matthews  (Ber- 
lin, 1888). — David's  older  l)rolher,  MosES  (flour- 
ished 1170-90),  also  engaged  in  .studies  similar 
to  those  of  his  father  and  brother.  A  compen- 
dium of  Hebrew  grammar  comiiilcd  by  him  en- 
joyed great  jiopularity  by  reason  of  its  simplicity 
and  brcvil}-,  and  was  published  in  a  numlier  of 
editions.  It  first  ai)i)earcd  in  1508.  The  edition 
of  1540  (Venice)  was  publislied  by  Elias  Levita, 
who  ad<led  a  commentary  that  has  since  then 
generally  ap])eared  in  the  editions  of  the  gram- 
mar. Of  his  biblical  commentaries  (marked  by 
brevity  and  dryness)  only  those  to  Job,  Proverbs, 
and  Ezra  and  Xehcmiah  are  known. 

KIMPOLUNG,  kem'po-lung.  A  town  of  Ru- 
mania.    See  C'AMl'ULLXG. 

KIN  (AS.  cynn,  Goth.  7,i(iii,  OHG.  chunni, 
kindred:  connected  with  Olr.  cine,  Lat.  genus, 
Gk.  7^yos,  Lith.  yumas,  Skt.  janu,  race,  kind, 
from  ji.in,  to  beget),  Xext  of.  In  English  and 
American  law,  those  who  are  so  related  by  ties 
of  consanguinity  to  a  decedent  as  to  be  entitled 
to  share  in  the  distribution  of  his  personal  estate. 
The  phrase  does  not,  therefore,  eomjirehend  all 
who  may  be  entitled  to  participate  under  statutes 
of  distribution,  as  a  wife,  who  is  not  of  her  hus- 
liand's  kin:  nor  all  those  who  are  related  by 
ties  of  blood,  but  only  those  whose  blood-relation- 
ship is  in  the  ne.xt  order  of  consanguinity  to  the 
decedent.  Next  of  kin  are  also  to  be  distin- 
guished from  heirs,  or  those  in  the  order  of  con- 
sangiiinity  to  whom  the  real  ])ro|)erty  of  an  in- 
testate will  pass  by  descent.  These  are,  indeed, 
always  next  of  kin,  but  they  do  not  necessarily 
include  all  who  answer  that  description.  By  the 
common-law  canons  of  descent,  under  which  the 
male  descendant  is  preferred  to  the  female,  and, 
among  males  of  equal  degree,  the  eldest  to  those 
who  are  younger,  a  single  member  of  the  class 
constituting  the  next  of  kin  may  become  the  sole 
heir.  In  the  LTniteil  States,  however,  where  those 
rules  have  been  abolished,  the  next  of  kin  are 
generally  the  same  as  the  heirs  at  law.  See 
Adminlstratiox:  Coxsaxgcimty  ;  Descent; 
Di-STKiniTiox ;  Heir. 

KIN'CAID,  Ei-oEXio  ( 170S-188.3).  An  Ameri- 
can mi-^-ic'iiary.  born  at  Wcsttield.  Conn.  He 
was  educated  at  Hamilton  Literary  and  Theolog- 
ical Institution,  now  Colgate  University,  and 
subsequently  held  charges  at  Galway,  X.  Y., 
and  Milton.  Pa.  His  niissionary  career  began 
in  1830  with  his  appointment  to  Burma,  and 
his  stations  in  that  field  were  Rangoon.  .\va, 
and  Prome.  .\fter  twelve  years  in  Burma,  he 
returned  to  the  T''nited  .'States,  and  until  1854 
labored  faithfully  and  efficiently  to  create  more 
interest  in  foreign  missionary  work.     In  1854  he 
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returned  to  Burma,  and  resumed  his  duties  at 
Prome  until  his  wife's  ill  health  compelled  him 
to  coiiie  back  to  America.  Consult  i'atton,  The 
Hero  Missionary  (Xew  York,  1858). 

KINCARDINE,  kinkiir'din.  A  port  of  entry 
in  iiruce  County,  Ontario,  Canada,  on  Lake  Hu- 
ron, 74  miles  southwest  of  Collin^wuod  (Map: 
Ontario,  B  3).  It  has  important  salt-works, 
manufactures,  and  a  thriving  shipping  trade  in 
lumljiT  and  agricultural  produce.  Population, 
in  IS'.U,  MSI;  in  lI'Ol,  2077. 

KINCARDINESHIRE,  or  The  JIeabxs.  A 
maritime  county  in  the  northeast  division  of 
Scotland,  with  .Aberdeenshire  and  the  Dee  on 
the  north,  Forfarshire  and  the  North  Esk  on 
tlie  south  and  west,  and  the  North  Sea  on  the 
east  (Map:  Scotland,  F  3).  Area,  .383  square 
miles,  or  246,000  a.ies,  of  which  121.000  :irc  in 
cultivation.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Grampians. 
Chief  towns,  Stonehaven,  tlic  capital,  Banchory, 
Inverbervie,  and  Laurencekirk.  Population,  in 
1801,  26.3.50;  in  1851,  34,600;  in  1891,  35,492;  in 
1900,  40,900. 

KINCHAS'SA.  A  station  of  Congo  Free 
State.     Sec  LEoroLD«LUE. 

KIN'CHINJIN'GA.  A  mountain  peak  of  the 
Himalayas.     See  Kuxchinji.xg.\. 

KIND,  kint,  Joiiaxn  Fbiedeicii  (1708-1843). 
A  German  poet,  dramatist,  and  lomancer,  born 
in  Leipzig.  He  began  in  1793  the  practice  of  law 
ia  Dresden,  but  abandoned  it  in  1814  to  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  literary  work.  With  Wink- 
ler he  edited  the  Abendzeitung  from  1817  to 
1826.  Uis  poems  (5  vols.,  1808)  are  weakly 
sentimental,  but  his  tales  and  novels  appealed  to 
many  readers,  and  some  of  his  dramas  held  the 
stage  for  a  considerable  time.  He  is,  however, 
best  remembered  for  his  operatic  libretti,  Das 
'Sachtlager  von  Oranada  (music  by  Kreutzer), 
Der  Hohdieb  (music  by  Marschner),  and,  above 
all,  Der  Freischiitz,  imperishable  through  Web- 
er's famous  composition. 

KINDERGARTEN,  kin'der-giir'ten  (Ger., 
children's  ganlcii).  A  scliool  for  children  from 
the  third  or  fourth  to  the  seventh  year,  sug- 
gested and  organized  by  Friedrich  Frijbel  (q.v. ). 
through  which  the  natural  activity  of  the  child 
in  play  is  so  organized  as  to  assist  in  the  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  development.  FWibel  first 
grasped  the  significance  of  the  idea  of  evolution 
in  its  application  to  education,  and  saw  the  im- 
portance of  the  earlier  stages.  To  him  educa- 
tion was  a  setting  free  of  the  powers  inherent 
in  the  individual.  By  an  organization  of  the 
child's  instinctive  tendency  to  action,  through 
gradual,  continuous  exercises,  his  best  tendencies 
can  be  strengthened,  and  at  the  same  time  he  can 
acquire  a  certain  preliminary  knowledge  of  the 
world  of  nature  and  man  around  him.  Thus  the 
child  gains  control  over  his  own  being,  develops 
power  of  thought,  self-control,  accuracy  of  sense- 
perception,  and  a  tendency  toward  an  active  in- 
tellectual life. 

Frdbel  was  a  close  student  of  child  life.  Hence 
his  suggestion  of  means  and  methods  for  the 
kindergarten  work  were  based  on  accurate  knowl- 
edse  of  child  nature,  and  have  been  of  permanent 
value.  The  mere  play  instinct  alone  would  not 
suffice,  but  the  plays  and  sanies  must  be  se- 
lected and  organized.  Friibel  classified  the  ma- 
terial  to  be   so   used   as   gifts   and   occupations. 


The  kindergarten  is  a  new  social  institution  for 
the  child,  in  which  he  has  free  scope  to  be  him- 
self while  being  also  one  of  a  community  of 
equals  toward  whom  he  must  observe  his  duties 
and  accept  the  responsibility  of  his  part  in  the 
whole.  The  gifts  and  the  occupations  are  there 
introduced  gradually  and  in  a  logical  order.  As 
he  becomes  familiar  with  the  i)ro|)erties  of  the 
one  he  is  led  on  to  the  next,  wliich  properly 
grows  out  of  the  first,  each  iiilioducing  new  im- 
pressions and  repeating  the  old. 

The  first  gift  is  comi)osed  of  six  rubber  or 
woolen  balls,  three  of  the  primary  and  three  of 
the  secondary  colors.  The  ball  is  chosen  as  the 
simplest  type  form,  from  which  may  be  derived 
all  other  forms,  as  embodying  the  element  of  con-  . 
stancy  and  unity.  Through  the  balls  the  idea 
of  comparison  is  introduced,  and  s<-nsation  and 
perce[)tion  become  clearer  and  stronger  through 
the  similarity,  contrast,  and  discrimination  made 
possible  by  the  almost  iiiiuimeraljle  exercises  and 
games.  The  second  gift,  comprising  a  wooden 
ball,  cylinder,  and  cube,  carries  impressions 
further,  and  offers  not  only  in  itself,  but  also 
with  the  first  gift,  a  strong  illustration  of  con- 
trasts and  their  connections.  In  shape,  in  ma- 
terial, in  hardness,  in  color,  etc..  it  contrasts 
with  its  predecessor,  but  is  like  it  in  the  com- 
mon shajie  of  the  balls.  With  the  third  gift, 
consisting  of  a  wooden  cube  cut  once  in  each 
dimension  to  form  eight  smaller  cubes,  begins 
the  first  impression  of  a  whole  divisible  into 
similar  parts.  Here,  too,  are  the  first  steps  in 
number,  in  analysis  of  construction,  the  first  sug- 
gestion, in  the  gifts,  of  the  relation  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  whole,  and  of  the  need  of  every  per- 
fect part  to  form  a  perfect  unit.  With  the 
use  of  this  gift  the  child  accustoms  himself 
to  regularity,  care,  precision,  beauty.  The 
fourth  gift,  a  cube  like  that  of  the  third,  but 
cut  once  horizontally  and  twice  vertically 
into  eight  rectangular  parallelograms,  introduces 
especially  the  new  element  of  a  whole  composed 
of  parts  unlike  itself.  The  fifth  and  sixth  gifts 
are  but  extensions  of  the  third  and  fourth,  with 
more  mau-rial  and  differing  forms  of  solids.  The 
seventh  gift  consists  of  quadrangular  and  tri- 
angular tablets  of  cardboard  or  thin  woo<l,  giving 
a  basis  for  studies  in  surfaces  and  colors.  The 
eighth  and  ninth  gifts  are  introductory  to  draw- 
ing, and  consist  of  small  strips  of  laths  and  of 
rings  and  circles  in  cardboard,  which  can  be  ar- 
ranged into  all  sorts  of  patterns. 

The  development  of  Friibelian  principles  has 
caused  much  more  stress  to  be  placed  upon  the 
occupations  than  upon  the  use  of  the  gifts. 
These  occupations  are,  modeling  in  clay  and  in 
cardboard,  and,  later,  wood-carving,  or  sloyd; 
paper-folding,  in  two  and  three  dimensions; 
paper-cutting,  paper  mosaic,  and  work  with  the 
color-brush ;  mat-plaiting,  slat-weaving,  paper- 
weaving,  sewing,  wax  or  cork  work  with  sticks, 
drawing  in  checks  and  free,  bead-threading,  and 
perforating.  These  occupations  are  grouped 
above,  not  in  the  order  of  their  use.  but  as  they 
deal  with  solids,  surfaces,  and  lines  and  points. 
The  union  of  part  with  part  in  the  kindergarten 
periods  is  maintained  by  a  central,  seasonable 
thought,  from  which  spring  all  the  exercises  of 
day,  week,  and  month,  that  thought  always  deal- 
ing with  subjects  within  the  general  and  local 
experience  of  the  kindergarten  children.  The 
songs,  games,  and  stories,  which  hold  together 
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TYPICAL   KINDERGARTENS 

1.  Interior  of  H.  S.  Christian   Memorial   Kindergarten,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

2.  Children   of  Pratt  Institute   Kindergarten,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y.,  gardening. 
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the  periods  of  gift  and  occupation  exercises,  are 
also  an  integral  part  of  them,  growing  out  of 
them  and  their  necessities.  While  they  are  the 
means  of  developing  the  singing  voice,  facility  in 
language,  grace  and  strength  of  body,  they  are 
also  compassing  the  powers  of  attention,  observa- 
tion, imagination — they  are  helping  the  child  to 
think,  to  obey  law,  to  govern  himself,  to  stand 
in  the  proper  attitude  toward  his  environment. 
.Another  aspect  is  the  imhistrial  connection  of 
the  kindergarten  with  life.  Manual  training,  not 
in  special  but  in  general  dexterity,  forms  an 
important  part  of  the  kindergarten  training. 
From  the  delicacy  of  touch,  as  needed  in  such 
gilts  as  paper-folding  and  parquetry,  to  the 
strength  and  decision  gained  by  the  hands  in 
clay-modeling,  all  degrees  of  handling  are  intro- 
duced, accuracy  becomes  a  second  nature,  and 
crLsp,  distinct  action  is  attained.  The  kinder- 
garten also  develops  an  interest  in  nature,  and 
gives  the  child  an  impulse  to  study  its  forces  and 
phenomena. 

The  first  kindergarten  was  opened  by  FriJbel 
in  the  year  1840  in  the  village  of  Blankenburg 
in  the  Thuringian  Forest.  Until  his  death  in 
18.52.  Fnibel  gave  himself  up  to  the  work  of 
establishing  other  of  these  institutions,  and  of 
interesting  and  enlisting  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion in  the  cause.  After  his  death  the  Baroness 
Marenholtz-Biilow,  Frobel's  ardent  disciple,  de- 
voted herself  to  carrying  on  the  work,  and 
the  movement  has  steadily  grown  until  kindergar- 
tens form  a  component  part  of  the  public-school 
.system  in  most  Continental  countries,  in  most 
cities  of  the  United  States,  and  in  some  South 
American  and  Asiatic  countries.  In  France  and 
French  Switzerland  their  establishment  is  com- 
pulsory, and  they  are  supported  and  organized 
like  any  other  part  of  the  public-school  system. 
In  Germany  and  England  their  support  is  yet 
local  or  philanthropic. 

The  pioneer  movement  for  the  establishment 
of  kindergartens  in  the  United  States  was  led 
by  Jliss  Elizabetli  Pcabody,  of  Boston,  who  on 
becoming  interested  in  Frobel's  writings  went 
to  Germany  in  1807  to  study  his  system.  She 
returned  the  next  year  and  devoted  the  remainder 
of  her  life  to  the  popularizing  of  the  Frijbelian 
principle  of  educatinn.  ably  seconded  by  Mrs. 
Horace  JIann  ami  T>r.  [Tenry  Barnard.  During 
the  decade  of  the  sixties  several  kindergartens 
were  established  in  Boston.  Mass..  Hobokcn,  X. 
J.,  and  Louisville,  Ky.  A  similar  movement  was 
led  independently  in  New  York  by  Miss  Ilf  nrietta 
Haines  and  iliss  Boelte,  the  latter  a  pupil  of 
Frobel's  ^vidow.  During  the  seventies  philan- 
thropic associations  were  established  in  numer- 
ous cities  for  the  support  of  kindergartens  as 
charitable  institutions.  These  were  begun  in 
Florence.  ^lass.,  in  1874,  and  in  Boston  in  1878; 
this  movement  prospered  especially  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Brookl^Ti.  Xcw  York,  Chicago.  Pittsburg, 
Cinciimati,  and  Louisville,  and  was  supported 
in  various  other  places.  The  first  public  kinder- 
garten was  opened  in  Boston  in  1870,  but  shortly 
abandoned.  The  first  permanently  successful  at- 
tempt to  make  the  kindergarten  a  part  of  the 
public-school  system  was  begun  in  Saint  Louis 
in  1873.  under  the  leadership  of  Aliss  Susan 
Blow  and  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris.  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia, Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  in  time  most  of 
the  large  cities  and  many  of  the  smaller  ones. 
have  followed  Saint  Louis  in  this  respect,  usual- 


ly through  the  absorption  of  free  kindergartens 
previously  established  by  private  benevolent  asso- 
ciations. In  1898-99  there  were  reported  to  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  2884 
kindergartens,  having  5704  teachers  and  143,720 
l)upils.  These  statistics  are  far  below  the  actual 
numbers,  for  the  reports  made  are  purely  volun- 
tary. Statistics  privately  collected  show  the 
number  of  kindergartens  to  have  increased  as 
follows:  in  1873,  43;  in  1882,  348;  in  1892,  1311; 
in  1S98,  4303.  The  kindergarten  movement  was 
furthered  by  a  magazine  '1  lie  Khulcrgarten  iles- 
scnf/cr,  first  published  in  1873  bj-  Miss  Peabody. 
.\t  the  jiresent  time  there  are  very  many  similar 
publications.  The  American  Fioebil  Union,  es- 
tablished in  1807,  also  by  Miss  Peabody,  was 
the  forerunner  of  many  such  associations.  The 
Viiioit  became  the  kindergarten  department  of 
the  National  Educational  Associatinn  in  1885. 
Many  schools  for  the  training  of  kindergartners 
have  been  established  either  as  imicpendent  en- 
terprises or  in  connection  with  other  educational 
institutions,  chiefly  normal  schools.  The  best 
known  of  these,  now  connected  with  normal 
schools,  are  the  Chicago  Kindergarten  College, 
and  those  in  connection  with  the  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  and  with  Pratt  Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn. 

BiMLiooR.iPHY.  There  is  now  a  very  extensive 
literature  relating  to  the  subject.  Consult:  Fro- 
\h'\.  Die  Menschcner::iehiing  (Keilhau.  1820)  ;  id., 
P(idat)ogik  des  Kindergartens  (Keilhau,  1837-40)  ; 
id.,  Aulohiographie,  translated  (London,  1886)  ; 
id..  Mutter-  und  Koselieder  (new  ed.,  Vienna, 
1895)  ;  Madame  ^Marenholtz-Biilow,  Die  Arbeit 
und  die  neue  Erzichung  (Berlin,  1886)  ;  Das 
Kind  und  sein  Wesen  (2d  ed.,  Berlin.  1878)  ; 
Erinneruugcn  an  Froebel  (Kassel,  1876)  ;  Der 
Kindergarten  des  Kindes  erste  Werkstiitte  (2d 
ed.,  Dresden,  1878)  ;  Woman'.i  Educational  Mis- 
sio<i.  Among  the  more  useful  translations  of 
these  are  Reminiscences  of  Froebel,  by  Mrs. 
Horace  Mann  (Boston,  1877);  The  Songs  and 
Music  of  Froebcl's  Mother  Play,  by  Susan  E. 
Blow  (Xew  York.  1874)  ;  Education  of  Man,  by 
Dr.  Hailmann  (New  York,  1892);  Frobel's 
Autohiofirnph;/  (London.  1880);  and  Madame 
Alarenholtz-Biilow's  Child  and  Child  Nature  and 
Hand-irork  and  ficad-uork  (London,  1899).  Dr. 
Henry  Barnard  published  in  1881  a  translation 
of  the  Autobiography,  and  of  other  important 
works,  as  well  as  many  original  contributions 
under  the  title  of  Kindergarten  and  Child  Cul- 
ture. The  complete  works  of  Fnibel  are  now 
published  in  translation  in  the  "International 
Educational  Series"  (Xew  York).  Other  impor- 
tant publications  in  English  are:  Schireff,  The 
Kindergarten  (London,  1889)  ;  Hailmann,  Kin- 
dergarten Culture  in  the  Fumilg  and  Kindergar- 
ten (Cincinnati,  1873);  Bowen.  Froebel  and 
Education  by  Self-activity  (London.  1892)  ; 
Kraus,  The  Kindergarten  Guide  (New  York  and 
London.  1882)  ;  Hailmann,  The  Law  of  Child- 
hood and  Kindergarten  Methods  in  the  Primari/ 
School  (Chicago.'  1889)  ;  Mrs.  Hailmann.  .So»i.<7s 
and  Games  for  the  Kindergarten  (Springfield, 
Mass..  1887)  :  Blow,  Symbolic  Education  (New 
York,  1889)  ;  Hughes".  Froebel's  Educational 
Laus  (Xew  York,  1899).  See  Frobel;  Nation- 
al Ent"c.\TioK,  Systems  of. 

KINDI,  ken'df.  Abu  Yusuf  Ya'ki"b  ibn- 
ISHAK,  AL-.    See  Al-Kjndi. 
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KINEMAT'ICS  (from  Gk.  Klvrnia,  kini-ma, 
luovtuienl,  I'lum  kikiv,  kiitcin,  to  move).  That 
branch  of  uiL-cliiiiiics  which  treats  of  diirerent 
kinds  of  uiotiou  entirely  regardless  of  the  idea 
of  matter  and  its  inertia.  It  is  therefore,  strict- 
ly speaking,  a  department  of  geometry.  See 
Mechanics. 

KINETIC  ENERGY.  See  E.n-eegetics  ;  Me- 
chanics. 

KINETICS  (Ok.  (c(i'7(Tit:6s,  kinCtikos,  for 
putting  in  motion,  from  KivTjris,  khiifos,  mov- 
able, from  Kii'cri',  /.iiiriH.  to  move) .  That  branch  of 
dyn;imic<  wliich  treat*  of  the  question  of  changes 
ill  the  motion  of  matter,  the  conditions  under 
which  such  changes  occur,  and  the  properties  of 
the  matter  while  the  motion  is  changing.  See 
Mechanics. 

KINETICS  OF  GASES.  See  Hvdrodtnam- 
ics. 

KINETIC    THEORIES    OF    GASES.      See 

ilATTEE. 

KINETOGEN'ESIS  (from  Gk.  Kivrrrir,  kinc- 
ios,  movable  +  yiyici.!,  genesis,  origin,  from 
ylyveaBaL,  yiynesllmi.  to  become).  The  mechan- 
ics of  evolution.  .Spencer  led  the  way  to  these 
studies  by  his  theory  of  the  mechanical  origin  of 
the  segmentation  of  the  body  in  vertebrates,  lead- 
ing to  the  formation  (jf  vertebrae.  Wyman  (  IS-iT  ) 
showed  that  the  cancellated  ^^tructure  of  the  bones 
of  the  head,  of  the  thigh-bone,  ami  in  other  bones 
is  peculiar  to  man,  liaving  a  delinite  relation  to 
his  erect  position.  The  bony  librcs  forming  the 
cancellated  structure  are  like  studs  or  braces. 
Cope,  and  also  Ryder,  have  discussed  the  mold- 
ing of  the  limb-joints  as  the  result  of  mechanical 
strains,  and  the  shai)e  of  the  teeth  is  due  to 
mechanical  strains  and  impacts. 

The  direct  evidence  in  favor  of  the  kineto- 
gcnctic  mode  of  evolution  is  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  discovery  by  Ameghino,  in  tlie  Tertiary 
beds  of  the  Argentine  Rejiublic.  of  onetocd  ungu- 
lates with  two  splint  bones  and  with  teeth  strik- 
ingly like  those  of  the  horse,  though  belonging 
to  a  quite  dilTcrcnt  order.  The  similarity  or  con- 
vergence in  shape  is  due  to  the  action  of  similar 
mechanical  condition.s  in  two  quite  unrelated 
groups.  The  results  of  strains  involved  in  dig- 
ging are  seen  in  the  fore  legs  of  the  mole,  of  the 
fossori.\l  edentates,  and  the  mole-crickets.  Thus. 
as  Cope  concludes,  in  biologic  evolution  as  in 
ordinary  mechanics,  identical  causes  produce 
identical  results. 

Consult :  Wyman,  "On  the  Cancellated  Struc- 
ture of  .Some  of  the  Bones  of  the  Human  Body," 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Boston  Socictii  of  yatiiral 
Histor;/.  vol.  vi.  (Boston.  1857)  ;  Cope,  The  Pri- 
marii  Factors  of  Oriianic  Evolution  (Chicago, 
1896).     See  EvonTiON  ;  Use-1xiikkitance. 

KINET'OSCOPE.  An  instrument  for  pro- 
ducing a  seiies  oi  iinagos  in  such  rapid  succession 
that  the  illusion  of  actual  motion  results.  The 
apparatus  as  usually  constructed  consists  of  a  pro- 
jecting lantern  with  an  arc  light  as  its  radiant 
and  a  fine  projecting  lens  by  which  the  image  is 
formed.  (Sec  Mac.ic  Lantern.)  The  pictures  of 
which  the  images  are  produced  are  made  on  a  long 
celluloid  film  about  one  inch  in  breadth,  and  of 
length  depending  upon  the  duration  of  the  series 
of  pictures.  This  film  contains  a  series  of  photo- 
graphs of  a  moving  object  made  at  successive 
intervals,  and  is  rapidly  nmved  in  front  of  the 
projec-ting   lens    by   an   electric   motor   or   other 


rotating  mechanism.     There  is  also  a   revolving 
shutter  operated  by  the  same  mechanism   which 
moves  the   lilm,   wliich  alternately  cuts  olf  and 
allows  to  pass  the  light  between  the  lilm  and  the 
projecting  lens.     The  instrument  operates  by  al- 
lowing a  picture  on  the  lilm  to  rest  for  a  minute 
interval   in   front   of  the   projecting   lens,   during 
which  tiuie  the  rays  of  light  are  allowed  to  pass 
through   the   opening   in   the   shutter.      The   next 
picture   on   the   film,   representing   a   subsequent 
state  in  the  action,  is  then  brought  before  the 
projecting  lens  in  the  same  nuiinier.    The  ajipara- 
tus  is  adjusted  so  that   between  40  and  50  suc- 
cessive exposures  of  the  film  occur  in  a  second, 
and  the  ell'ect  of  motion  luoduced  on  the  screen 
is  wonderfully  realistic.     This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  duration  of  the  impression  furnished  by 
light    on    the    retina    is    about    onc-tiltieth    of    a 
sei-oud.  and  if  these  impressions  follow  with  suf- 
ficient rapidity  the  ell'ect  is  of  continuous  motion. 
This  principle   has   been   known   for  many  years, 
and  was  first  employed  in  the  stroboscope   (q.v.), 
where  a  series  of  slits  were  cut  radially  near  the 
circumference   of  a   disk.      A   moving  body   was 
viewed  through  these   slits  in   the  disk  as   it  re- 
volved, and   its  a|>])arent   motion   depended   upon 
the  relative  motion  of  the  moving  body  and  the 
disk.      The   next   imjiortMut    api)lication   of    this 
idea  was  in  the  zoetrope,  in  which  a  cylindrical 
box  with  a  scries  of  vertical  slits  was  rapidly 
rotated  about   its  vertical  axis.     These   slits  ex- 
tended from  the  upjier  edge  of  the  cylinder  half- 
way its  height,  and  within  and  below  was  (jassed 
a  sheet  of  i)aper  on  which  were  drawn  a  scriis  of 
pictures  showing  an  object  in  successive  stages  of 
motion.      Tliis    instrument,    which    is    illustrated 
in  the  article  Illcsion,  was  for  many  years  mere- 
ly a  popular  toy,  as  it  was  not  possible  until  the 
advent  of  instantaneous   photography   to   depict 
objects  at  successive   intervals  sufficiently  accu- 
rately to  enable  tlie  instrument  to  be  of  practical 
or  scientific  vahu'.     One  of  the  earliest  applica- 
tions  of    instantaneous    photography   to    this    in- 
stnuuent  was  when   tlw   Muybridge  photographs 
of  n:oviug  objects  were  employed  for  this  purpose. 
Here  a  number  of  cameras  were  so  placed  as  to 
obtain   in   succession   instantaneous   photographs 
of  a  moving  object.     From  the  positives  thus  ob- 
taine<l  a  strip  was  prejiared  for  the  zoStrope,  and 
a    lifelike    re|)resentation    secured.      Various   <le- 
•,<'lopments  of  this  idea  and  modifications  of  the 
instrument  were  employed,  but  it  was  not   until 
a  special  form  of  camera  made  possible  by  the  use 
of  sensitiwd  films  of  celluloid  was  employed  that 
practical  and  satisfactory  results  were  obtained. 
This   was   accomplished   by   Edison   in    189.3.   and 
the  camera  employed  used  a   shutter  Avhich  al- 
lowed the  light  to  fall  on  the  film  at  regularly 
recurring  intervals.     During  these  intervals  the 
film    remains    stationary    so    that    the    exposure 
can   be   made,   and   is   then    rapidly   moved    for- 
ward so  that  the  next  exposure  is  permitted.    The 
whole  action  of  moving  the  film  and  the  operation 
of  the  shutter  is  worked  automatically.  ;>nd  the 
process    has    developed    so   that    rolls   of    film    of 
great  length  can  be  exposed.     The  film  after  its 
exposure  is  developed  in  the  usual  way.  and  then 
a   positive  -is   made   which    is   employed    in   the 
projecting  lantern  or  apparatus  used  to  view  the 
pictures.      Tn    the    first    form    of   kinetoscope   no 
attemjit   was  made   to   project   the   pictures,   but 
they   were   examined   by   the   observer   through   a 
larire  maSTiifying  glass  illuminated  from  behind. 
It  is  in  its  application  to  the  projecting  lantern. 
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however,  tliut  the  kinctoscope  has  found  its  widest 
applicalioii,  and  Iroiu  time  to  time  the  methods 
and  ajjparatus  have  been  vastly  improved,  with- 
out, however,  being  radically  changed.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  photograph  almost  any  subject  of  interest 
where  suificient  light  can  be  obtained;  battles, 
historic  events,  and  other  matters  of  interest  are 
now  reproduced  in  these  moving  pictures  by 
similar  in-,lrumeiits.  known  as  the  cinemato- 
graph, vitascopc,  biograph,  etc.  The  ai)paratus 
lias  also  been  employed  in  scientific  investigations, 
and  an  interesting  series  of  photographs  showing 
the  propagation,  refraction,  and  reflection  of 
soundwaves  have  been  prepared,  which  when 
thrown  on  a  screen  graphically  illustrate  the 
phenomena. 

KING  (AS.  cyning,  0H6.  kuning,  Gcr.  Kiinig; 
probably  connected  with  Goth.  A-»)ii.  OHG.  kunni, 
AS.  ciiiin,  Eng.  kin,  race,  family,  and  ultinuitely 
with  Lat.  genus.  Gk.  y4ms,  genos,  Ir.  cine,  tiki, 
jana,  race,  family,  peo])le.  from  jan,  to  beget). 
The  title  of  a  ruler  vested  with  supreme  au- 
thority over  a  State,  nation,  or  tribe.  In  early 
times  the  king  was  the  chief  source  of  all  au- 
thority. He  was  responsible  only  to  God,  of 
whom  he  was  the  earthly  representative,  and 
his  person  was  sacred.  The  tenure  of  the  crown 
was  usually  hereditary,  and  was  claimed  by  di- 
vine right,  although  occasionally  it  was  elective 
within  certain  limits,  as  among  the  early  Ger- 
mans, where  the  chief  qualification  for  the  king- 
ship was  ability  to  lead  the  warriors  in  battle. 
With  the  growth  of  the  feudal  system  the  char- 
acter of  the  kingship  changed.  In  Germany  the 
royal  power  was  largely  usurped  by  the  feudal 
lords.  In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  the  king 
was  able  to  overcome  the  feudal  nobility.  With 
the  constitutional  development  of  modem  times 
the  feudal  king  and  tiie  absolute  king  of  the  nie- 
diiBval  age  have  given  way  to  the  constitutional 
king,  whose  prerogatives  are  limited  by  the  pre- 
scripts of  a  written  constitution  or  custom.  At 
present  all  the  Continental  European  countries 
except  Russia  and  Turkey  have  written  constitu- 
tions which  place  substantial  limitations  upon  the 
royal  power.  Another  imi)ortant  modification 
of  the  kingship  efTected  by  the  constitutional  de- 
velopment of  the  last  century  is  its  relegation 
from  a  position  of  sovereign  power  to  a  position 
as  an  organ  of  government  tnerely.  That  is  to 
say,  the  European  kingship  is  no  longer  a  sov- 
ereignty, but  an  ollicp.  the  powers  of  sovereignty 
which  foi'merly  were  vested  in  the  king  having 
been  largely  withdrawn  and  conferred  upon  the 
national  legislative  body.  In  the  third  place,  the 
kingship  has  become  more  generally  elective  than 
formerly'.  By  this  is  meant  the  power  of  the 
legislature,  now  generally  recognized,  to  depose 
unworthy  kings  and  designate  their  successors. 
In  most  of  the  European  constitutions  the  crown 
is  dc'^cribcd  as  hereditary.  In  England  the  law 
of  succession  is  lineal  primogenial.  with  prefer- 
ence for  males  over  females.  In  the  Netherlands. 
Portugal,  and  Spain  essentially  the  same  rule 
prevails.  In  Belgitim.  Norway  and  Sweden,  and 
Prussia  it  is  agnatic  lineal  primogenial.  with 
absolute  exclusion  of  females;  in  .\ustria  Hun- 
snry  it  is  the  same,  except  that  in  default  of 
male  heirs  females  may  succeed.  The  age  at 
which  the  kins  attains  his  majority  is  usually 
eighteen,  althoush  in  Austria-Hnnffary  it  is  six- 
teen. During  the  minority  of  the  kinir.  or  when 
for  any  reason  he  is  unable  to  exercise  the  royal 


prerogatives,  a  regent  is  appointed,  who  is  vested 
with  the  royal  power.  The  only  qualifications 
required  of  European  kings  relate  to  the  profes- 
sion of  religious  faith.  Thus  in  England  the 
sovereign  must  be  a  Protestant,  in  Norway  and 
Sweden  a  Lutheran,  and  in  Austria-Hungary  a 
Roman  Catholic.  Uy  the  ceremony  of  corona- 
tion a  semi-sacred  character  is  conununicated  to 
the  royal  ]3erson  which  symbolizes  his  inviolabil- 
ity and  supremacy.  Among  the  qualities  which 
attach  to  the  crown  are  inviolability,  inimacu- 
laleness,  irresponsibility  (for  the  conduct  of  po- 
litical affairs),  and  immortality.  It  is  a  com- 
mon maxim  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong; 
tlierefore  his  ministers  who  countersign  his  offi- 
cial acts  assume  the  responsibility  for  his  eon- 
duct.  By  the  quality  of  immortality  is  meant 
the  immediate  transmission  of  the  crown  upon 
the  death  of  the  wearer  to  his  successor  without 
interruption  or  interregnum.  In  general. '  the 
powers  of  the  king  include  the  appointment  to 
office;  the  disposition  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces:  the  calling.  oi)ening,  proroguing,  adjourn- 
ing, and  dissolving  of  the  parliamentary  bodies; 
the  approval  or  rejection  of  legislative  measures; 
the  appointment  and  recognition  of  ambassadors 
p.nd  ministers:  the  negotiation  of  treaties,  subject 
to  certain  restrictions  in  some  countries:  and  the 
issue  of  administrative  regulations  and  proclama- 
tions of  various  kinds.  The  crown  is  also  the 
source  of  clemency  and  pardon,  as  well  as  of  all 
honors  and  hereditary  titles.  In  several  of  the 
European  countries,  besides  Germany,  the  royal 
crown  was  formerly  for  a  long  period  elective; 
these   were   Hungary,   Bohemia,   and   Poland. 

KING,  Albert  Free.m.vx  Africaxis  (1S41 
—  ).  An  American  physician,  born  in  England, 
the  son  of  Dr.  Edward  King.  He  graduated  at 
Columbian  University  in  ISGI,  and  received  his 
medical  degree  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1S65.  He  became  professor  of  obstetrics 
and  diseases  of  women  and  cliildren  in  the  medi- 
cal department  of  the  Columbian  University  and 
in  the  University  of  Vermont:  and  was  president 
of  the  Washington  Obstetrical  and  Gynecological 
Society  in  lS8.)-87.  He  wrote  a  Manual  of  Ob- 
stetrics (1900).  He  urged  with  enthusiasm  the 
theory  of  the  mosquito  transmission  of  malaria. 
This  claim,  republished  in  188.3,  was  accepted  in 
1809  by  the  medical  world  as  correct.  He  advo- 
cated a  systeni  of  personal  and  municipal  pre- 
vention which  is  gradually  being  put  into  prac- 
tice. See  the  article  Insects,  Proi'.\gatio.\  of 
Disease  by. 

KING,  Ch.^RMS  (1789-1SG7).  An  American 
editor  and  educator,  born  in  New  York  City,  the 
son  of  Rufus  King  ( 17.i5-18'27K  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Harrow.  England,  and  in  Pari-:  re- 
turned to  New  York  in  ISOG.  and  was  elected  to 
the  New  York  legislature  in  181,'?.  He  was  asso- 
ciate editor,  with  Verplanck.  of  the  New  York 
.[mcriran,  from  1S2.3  to  1827.  and  was  sole  editor 
from  1827  to  1817.  From  1849  until  18(33  he  was 
president  of  Columbia  College. 

KING,  Charles  (1844 — ).  An  American 
brigadier-ijeneral  and  novelist,  born  at  Albany, 
N.  Y..  Octolier  12.  1844.  He  was  graduated 
from  West  Point  in  ISfifi:  served  in  the  artil- 
lery and  cavalry:  was  retired  as  captain  for 
wounds  received  in  action  (1879);  was  inspect- 
or and  instructor  of  the  Wi^^consin  National 
Guard    (1882-89),  colonel    (18901,  adjutant-gen- 
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cral  (1895),  and  brigadier-general,  U.  S.  V. 
(1898).  lie  afterwards  served  in  tlic  Philippines. 
His  histories,  stories,  and  sketches  are  all  of  mili- 
tary matters;  e.g.  Famous  and  Decisice  liattles 
(1884),  Campaigning  ic-itli  Crook  (1890),  Be- 
tween the  lAnes  (1889),  The  Colonel's  Daughter 
(1882),  Marion's  faith  (1885),  The  Deserter 
(1887).  A  War-Time  Wooing  (1888),  Kitty's 
i'onquest  (1884),  Under  Fire  (1894).  The 
Maring's  Peril  (1894),  Hay's  Daughter  (1900), 
A  Tame  Surrender  (1901),  Foes  in  Ambush 
(1893),  Fort  Wayne  (1897),  Xoble  Blood  are 
titles  of  some  of  his  many  stories. 

KING,  Clabexce  (1842-1901).  An  American 
geologist,  born  in  Newport,  K.  I.  He  graduated 
at  the  Sheffield  Scientilie  .School  of  Yale  in  1862. 
and  tlie  following  year  set  out  with  a  single  cuni- 
panion  on  a  trip  across  the  continent.  He  ar- 
rived in  California  after  acconiplisliing  the  last 
part  of  his  journey  on  foot,  and  became  attached 
as  assistant  to  the  Geological  Survey,  then  di- 
rected by  .J.  D.  \\liitney.  His  investigations  at 
this  time  included  tlie  determination  of  the  age 
of  the  gold-bearing  rocks,  surveys  of  Mount  Whit- 
ney and  the  Yosemite  Valley,  and  the  collection 
of*  evidence  in  support  of  the  glaciation  of  the 
Sierras.  In  18G7.  upon  his  recommendation.  Con- 
gress nrovided  for  the  geological  survey  of  a 
belt  of  countrj-  including  the  fortieth  parallel 
and  extending  across  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This 
survey,  which  laid  (be  foundation  for  future  geo- 
logical investigations  by  the  Oovcrnment,  was 
successfully  carried  out  by  King  during  the  years 
181)7-72.  The  value  of  liis  services  to  science  in 
this  connection  received  merited  recognition  when. 
in  1879.  he  was  appointed  the  first  director  of 
(he  Ignited  States  Geological  Survey.  Owing  to 
ill  health,  be  resigned  (he  office  of  director  in 
1881.  but  during  his  brief  tenure  the  Survey  ren- 
dered valuable  assistance  both  to  science  and  to 
the  development  of  the  mining  industry  of  the 
country.  The  investigations  of  the  Comstock 
Lode  and  of  the  Eureka  and  l^adville  districts 
have  bad  an  important  influence  upon  the  study 
of  economic  geology'.  From  1881  until  bis  death 
he  practiced  as  a  mining  engineer,  and  engaged  in 
various  scientific  investigations.  The  most  im- 
portant of  his  publications  are  the  following: 
Mountaineering  in  the  ftierras  (1871  :  1902)  :  "On 
the  Discovery  of  Actual  Glaciers  on  the  Moun- 
tains of  the  Pacific  Slope."  in  Ameriean  Journal 
of  fieience  (1871):  Si/sfeniatir  Cleologg  (1878): 
and  "The  Age  of  the  Kartb,"  in  American  Journal 
of  Science  (1893).  The  last-mentioned  paper  is 
a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  the 
earth. 

KING,  Dam  (1791-1804).  An  American  physi- 
cian, born  in  ^Mansfield,  Conn.  He  studied  medi- 
cine there,  practiced  at  Preston,  Conn.,  and  after- 
wards removed  to  Charlestown.  R.  T.  Dr.  King 
was  actively  interested  in  political  affairs  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  served  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture from  1828  to  1834.  He  supported  tbe  suf 
frage  movement,  of  which  Thomas  Wilson  Dorr 
became  the  head :  but  he  did  not  sanction  Dorr's 
headlong  conduct  after  the  suffrage  party  had 
failed  to  get  control  of  the  Legislature.  The 
Narragansett  Indians,  who  were  in  a  reduced 
■  condition,  found  an  earnest  helper  in  Dr.  King. 
As  a  joint  commissioner  for  (he  State  he  investi- 
gated tbe  condition  of  tbe  Indians,  and  bis  re- 
port resulted  in  the  establishment  of  an  Indian 


school.      His    publications    include    a    Life   and 
Times  of  Thomas  Wilson  Dorr  (1859). 

KING,  Edwakd  (1848-90).  An  American 
journalist,  born  at  Middletield,  Mass.,  July  31, 
1848;  died  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1890.  At  seven- 
teen he  began  newspaper  work  in  Springfield, 
and  soon  after  (1867)  was  sent  to  Europe  as 
sjjccial  correspondent  of  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican, whose  literary  editor  he  became  on  his  re- 
(urn.  In  1869  he  returiud  to  Europe  as  news- 
pajH-r  correspondent,  reporting  the  Franco-Ger- 
man War  and  the  Paris  Commune.  In  1872  he 
made  a  journey  through  the  South  in  behalf  of 
Hcribner's  Monthly,  traveling  25,000  miles.  The 
litcr.ary  result  of  this  journey  was  The  Great 
South  (1874).  He  returned  to  Europe  in  1875, 
and  afterwards  lived  chiefly  in  Paris  as  a  jour- 
nalist. The  more  significant  of  his  books  are. 
Freneh  Political  Leaders  (1870);  Europe  in 
Storm  and  Calm  (1885);  Kentucky's  Love,  or 
Roughing  It  Around  Paris  (1872);  .1  Venetian 
Lover,  poems  (1887);  The  Gentle  Savage,  a 
novel  (1883);  The  Golden  Spike  (1886).  His 
lyrics  are  collected  in  Echoes  from  the  Orient 
(1880). 

KING,  Edward,  Viscount  Kingsborouoh 
(17!)5-1837).  An  Irish  wriler  on  the  antiquities 
of  Jlc.xico.  He  studied  at  Oxford  (1814-18), 
but  did  not  graduate.  He  was  a  member  of 
Parliameni  (1818-20),  but  resigned  his  seat  to 
his  brother  Robert.  His  great  work  on  the 
Antiquities  of  Mexico  (1830-48),  in  nine  splen- 
did voiunies,  was  undertaken  to  prove  the  settle- 
ment of  Mexico  by  the  ten  lost  tribes  of  Israel. 
The  story  goes  that  a  Mexican  manuscript  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  first  interested  him  in  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  Sir  Thomas  Phipps  urged  him  to 
tbe  work.  It  is  certain  (bat  be  sank  his  whole 
fortune  in  it.  A  paper-seller  brought  suit  against 
him ;  King  was  put  in  prison  in  Dublin,  and  died 
there  of  typhus. 

KING,  Grace  Elizabeth  (1859—).  An 
American  author  of  stories  and  historical  sketches, 
centring  around  New  Orleans;  born  in  New 
Orleans  in  1859.  She  was  educated  in  her  native 
ci(v,  and  soon  devoted  herself  to  describing  it  in 
fiction  and  in  history.  Her  sketches  first  at- 
tracted attention  in  the  'Neiv  Princeton  Revieto, 
and  were  the  basis  of  her  novel  Monsieur  Motte 
(1888).  Her  later  works  include:  Tales  of  Time 
and  Place  (1892)  ;  Earthlings;  Keuy  Orleans,  the 
Place  and  the  People;  Jean  Baptiste  Lemoyne, 
Founder  of  ^'ew  Orleans  (1892);  Balcony 
Stories  (1893);  Dc  Soto  and  His  Men  in  the 
Land  of  Florida  (1898).  Miss  King  shows  a  re- 
markable sympathy  with  (be  French  cuKure  of 
New  Orleans.  As'  a  member  of  the  Louisiana 
Historical  Society  she  pursued  some  original  re- 
search, and  she  collaborated  in  a  School  History 
of  Louisiana   (1894). 

KING,  Horatio  (1811-97).  An  American 
lawj'er,  born  at  Paris.  Maine.  He  learned  print- 
ing'in  the  office  of  the  Paris  Jeffersonian.  which 
he  subsequently  bought  and  published  until 
1838.  In  1839  he  was  appointed  a  clerk  in  the 
Post-Office  Department  at  Washington,  and  grad- 
ually rose  by  promotion.  In  1861  he  was  ap- 
pointed Postmaster-General,  and  served  for  a 
month.  He  remained  in  Washington  to  serve  on 
the  commission  for  the  enforcement  of  the  eman- 
cipation law  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
afterwards    practiced    law.      The    acts    of    1874, 
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1879,  and  1S85,  requiring  the  use  of  the  official 
■penalty  enveloi)e,"  were  passed  mainly  througli 
his  activity.  His  publications  include  Turning 
on  the  Light:  A  /S'urrcj/  uf  the  Administration  of 
Uiichanaii. 

KING,  John  Alsop  (1788-1867).  An  Ameri- 
can politician.  Governor  of  New  York  in  1857- 
09.  He  was  born  in  >fe\v  "York  City,  whither 
his  father,  Rufus  King  (q.v. ),  had  removed  from 
Massachusetts.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow, 
England.  Returning  to  New  York,  he  studied  law, 
was  admitted  to  tlie  bar,  and  practiced  up  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812,  in  which  he  served 
as  an  officer  of  the  Xew  York  State  militia. 
After  the  war  he  established  himself  on  a  farm 
at  Jamaica,  L.  1.,  and  from  1819  to  1823,  when 
he  was  chosen  State  Senator,  was  a  member  of 
the  State  Assembly.  During  his  whole  tenn  in 
the  Legislature,  although  opposed  to  De  Wilt 
Clinton,  he  was  a  warm  champion  of  the  Erie 
Canal.  In  182.5  he  went  as  secretary  of  legation  to 
England  with  his  father,  who  had  been  appointed 
by  President  .John  Quincy  Adams  Minister  to  the 
Court  of  Saint  .James's  for  a  second  time,  and  on 
his  resignation  on  account  of  ill  health  in  182(j, 
remained  in  London  until  the  appointment  of  a 
successor,  as  charge  d'affaires.  After  serving 
several  more  terms  in  the  New  Y'ork  Legislature 
he  was  in  1848  elected  as  a  Whig  to  the  Thirty- 
first  Congi-ess.  in  which  he  vigorously  opposed 
Clay's  compromise  measures.  In  ISij.j  he  pre- 
sided at  the  Syracuse  (X.  Y'.)  Convention  of  the 
Republican  Party,  with  which  he  was  thenceforth 
associated.  In  1850  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Re- 
publican Convention  at  Philadel|)hia,  and  from 
1857  to  1859  was  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
Y'ork.  He  was  a  Lincoln  elector  in  1800,  and  a 
member  of  the  Peace  Convention    (q.v  )    in   1801. 

KING,  John  Edward  (1858—).  An  English 
philologist  and  teacher,  born  at  Ash.  .Somerset. 
He  was  educated  at  Clifton  College,  Bristol,  and 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  and  in  1891  he  became 
high  master  of  Manchester  Grammar  School. 
He  wrote  bounds  and  Inflexions  in  (Ireelc  and 
Latin,  with  Cookfon  (1888),  and  a  Comparative 
Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin   (1890). 

KING,  Jonas  (1792-1869).  An  American 
missionarv.  He  was  born  at  Hawlev,  Mass.,  Julv 
29,  1792.  "educated  at  Williams  College  and  -And- 
over  Seminary,  and  engaged  in  home  mission 
work.  To  prepare  himself  for  the  foreign  field 
he  studied  .4rabic  in  Paris  under  De  Sacy.  From 
1822  till  1828  he  held  the  position  of  professor 
of  Oriental  languages  in  Amherst  (^ollege,  but 
during  the  years  182.S-25  traveled  in  the  East 
distributing  liil)lrs  and  preaching.  In  1828  he 
went  to  Greece,  where  his  missionary  labors  at 
first  met  with  much  success.  Later  he  aroused 
the  hostility  of  the  (Jreek  Church,  was  several 
times  tried  on  charges  of  reviling  religion  and  the 
Church,  and  even  brought  in  danger  of  his  life. 
He  died  at  Athens.  May  22.  1809.  His  miscel- 
laneous works  in  Greek  were  published  at  Athens 
(1859-00).  In  English  he  wrote  The  Oriental 
Chureh  and  the  Latin  (1805).  Consult  his  life 
by  F.  E.  H.  H.   (New  York,  1879). 

KING,  Peter,  first  Lord  Kino  (1669-1734). 
An  Knglish  lawyer  and  politician,  cousin  of  .John 
Locke.  He  was  born  in  Exeter,  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Leyden.  began  the  study  of 
law  in  1094.  and  was  p.iUod  to  the  bar  in  1698. 
He  entered  Parliament   in   1701   as   member  for 


Becralston  in  Devonshire,  and  became  promi- 
nently identilicd  with  the  Whig  Party.  In  1708 
he  was  knighted,  in  1714  was  made  Chief  Justice 
of  Common  Pleas,  and  in  1715  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Privy  Council.  He  was  appointed 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  early  in  1725,  and 
presided  at  the  trial  of  his  predecessor,  the  Earl 
of  JIacclesfield;  was  made  Lord  King  and  Baron 
of  Ockham  in  Jlay  of  the  same  year,  and  in 
.June  became  Lord  Chancellor.  As  judge  of 
Common  Pleas  he  had  gained  a  reputation  for 
impartiality  and  wide  legal  learning,  but  the 
transfer  from  a  civil  court  to  one  of  e(|uity 
showed  him  deficient  in  the  details  of  chancery 
law;  and  his  inattention  to  the  cases  brought 
before  him  and  delay  in  handing  downi  decisions 
were  in  complete  harmony  with  the  traditions 
of  English  chancery  proceedings.  He  resigned 
in  173.'{,  owing  to  a  stroke  of  paralysis.  He  de- 
livered several  decisions  which  established  prin- 
ciples in  equity,  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  published:  An  Enquiry  into  the  Consti- 
tution, Diseiplinc,  Unit;/,  and  Worship  of  the 
I'riniitive  Cliurch  (1091;  2d  ed.,  enlarged,  1712)  ; 
and*A  History  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  (1702). 
Consult:  Campbell,  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors 
(London,  1858),  and  Welsby.  Lives  of  Eminent 
English  Judges    (London,   1846). 

KING,  Peter,  seventh  Lord  (1770-1833).  An 
English  economist,  who  became  Baron  of  Ockham, 
Surrey,  in  1793.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Cambridge,  entered  the  House  of  Lords  in  1797. 
voted  with  the  Whig  Party,  and  spared  no 
pains  to  get  at  the  root  of  all  matters  relating  to 
the  currency.  His  Thoughts  on  the  Effects  of 
the  Battle  Restrictions  (1804)  was  a  plea  for 
specie  payments  which  he  tried  to  enforce  upon 
his  own  estates;  and  in  behalf  of  Catholic  eman- 
cipation he  wrote  Oti  the  Conduct  of  the  British 
Govniment  Toimrds  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
(1807),  while  his  opposition  to  the  Corn  Laws 
is  witnessed  by  A  Short  History  of  the  Job  of 
•fobs  (1846).  published  posthumously.  Lord 
King  also  produced  a  Life  of  John  Locke,  with 
Extracts  from  His  Correspondence,  Journals,  and 
Commonplace  Books  (2  vols.,  1830;  Bohn's  edi- 
tion.  1858). 

KING,  Philip  Parker  (1793-1856).  A  Brit- 
ish naval  ollicer  and  hydrographer,  born  on  Nor- 
folk Island,  in  the  Pacific.  He  entered  the  ser- 
vice wlicn  fourteen  years  old.  and  was  lieutenant 
aboanl  the  Trident  in  1814.  Three  years  after- 
wards he  was  intrusted  with  an  important  sur- 
vey, which  occupied  him  five  years,  and  resulted 
in  the  marking  of  an  improved  route  between  the 
Torres  Strait  and  Sydney,  and  in  the  publication 
of  King's  Narratire  of  the  Survey  of  the  Inter- 
tropical and  Western  Coasts  of  Australia  (2 
vols..  1827).  for  which  he  was  made  an  honorary 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  His  charts,  which 
have  been  widely  used,  were  issued  by  the  .Vd- 
miralty  Ilydrographic  Department  in  1825.  In 
command  of  the  idventure.  accompanied  by  the 
Beagle,  commanded  by  Capt.  Robert  Fitzroy.  he 
spent  four  years  (1820-30)  in  making  charts  of 
the  southern  coast  of  South  America,  and  on  his 
return  published  Sailing  Directions  to  the  Coast.i 
of  Patagonia.  He  also  wrote  the  second  vol- 
ume of  the  Tot/aqes  of  the  Adventure  and  the 
Bearjle  (3  vols..  1839),  the  other  volumes  of 
which  were  written  by  Robert  Fitzroyand  Charles 
Darwin.  King  retired  to  Sydney.  New  .South 
Wales,   became  a   legislative  councilor,   manager 
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of  the  Australian  Agricultural  Society,  and  rear- 
admiral  on  the  retired  list  (1855),  he  being  the 
lirsl  Australian  to  attain  this  rank. 

BUNG,  Preston  (1800-G5).  An  American  po- 
litical leader  and  legislator,  born  in  Ogdensburg, 
X.  V.  lie  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1827, 
studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began 
practiee  in  Saint  Lawrence  County.  In  1830 
he  founded  and  became  editor  of  the  Saint 
Lawrence  Jtcjmblican,  which  was  the  princii)al 
organ  of  the  Jackson  Part_v  in  northern  New 
York  Stata.  As  a  rcwaid  for  his  services  Presi- 
dent .Tackson  appointed  him  in  1833  postmaster 
at  Ogdensburg,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
occujiicd  his  lirst  political  ollice  as  a  member  of 
the  New  Vork  Assembly,  to  which  he  was  re- 
elected in  the  three  succeeding  years.  In  1842  he 
was  elected  to  the  Twcnly-ciglitJi  Congress,  and  he 
was  also  reelected  to  the  Twenty-ninlh  Congress, 
serving  from  1843  to  1847.  He  was  again  a 
candidate  in  1848,  this  time  as  a  Tree  Soil 
Democrat,  and  was  rccleclcd  in  1850.  He  re- 
mained a  Democrat,  altlunigh  associatoil  with  the 
anti-slavery  branch  of  llie  ]iarty,  until  the,for- 
mation  of  the  Itepublican  P:ny  in  1854.  He  be- 
came the  Pvcpublican  candidate  for  Secretary  of 
State  in  1855,  and  in  1850  took  the  stump  for 
Fremont.  In  1857,  the  Republicans  having  ob- 
tained control  of  tlie  New  York  Legislature,  ho 
was  elected  b.v  that  party  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  in  which  he  remained  until  1863.  In 
1804  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Rcpuliliean  Con- 
vention at  IJaltimore,  where  he  was  one  of  those 
who  engineered  the  nomination  of  Andrew  John- 
son for  the  Vice-Presidency,  a  service  which  the 
latter,  when  he  became  President,  rewarded  by 
appointing  King  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New 
York.  He  committed  suicide  by  jumping  from 
a  Hudson  River  ferryboat  on  November  12,  1865, 
while  temporarily  insane. 

KING,  RuFUS  (1755-1827).  An  American  po- 
litical leader,  born  March  24,  1755,  at  Scar- 
borough, Maine.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1777,  read  law  with  Cliicf  .Justice  Thcophilus 
Parsons,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  17S0, 
his  studies  beins  interrui)ted  for  a  brief  period 
in  1778,  when  he  served  as  an  aide  to  General 
Glover  in  the  Rhode  Island  expedition.  In  1783 
he  took  his  seat  in  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  which  he  was  several' times  reelected, 
and  he  became  a  member  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress in  December,  1784,  being  reelected  in  1785 
and  1786.  He  there  introduced  in  March.  1785, 
a  re?(dution  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  Northwest 
Territorici.  The  substance  of  this  resolution  was 
suhsc(|Uontlv  incorporated  by  his  colleague,  Na- 
than Dane,  into  the  famous  Ordinance  of  1787 
(q.v.).  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention  of  1787  which  framed 
the  Federal  Constitution,  and  in  the  Massachu- 
setts convention  called  to  decide  upon  the  adop- 
tion or  refection  of  that  instnunent  he  was  in- 
strumental in  securing  ratification.  In  1786  he 
married  Mar.y  .Msop,  daughter  of  John  Alsop, 
and  in  1788  removed  to  New  York  City,  where 
he  was  elected  to  the  State  .Assembly  in  1780,  and 
in  the  same  year  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  where  he  at  once  took  a  hiyh  place  as 
a  leader  of  the  Federalists.  King  was  reelected 
in  1705,  and  in  1706  he  accepted  from  President 
Washington,  who  had  previoiisly  offered  him  a 
place  in  his  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State,  the  re- 
sponsible post  of  Minister  to  England.     He  dis- 


tinguished himself  highly  in  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vice, in  which  he  conlinued  until  1803.  In  the 
year  following  his  return  he  was  mentioned  as 
candidate  for  the  Senate,  and  for  Governor  of 
New  Yorl<,  and  as  the  Federalist  candidate  for 
Vice-President  received  fourteen  votes.  Again 
in  1808  he  was  the  Federalist  candidate  for  tlie 
same  oiiice,  receiving  47  votes.  In  1813  and  again 
in  1819  he  received  the  honor  of  an  election  to  the 
United  Stales  Senate  by  a  Legislature  a  majority 
of  which  was  Republican.  During  tlie  war  with 
England  he  did  not  side  with  the  extreme  Feder- 
alists, but  supported  the  Administration  in  such 
measures  as  seemed  to  him  to  be  for  the  general 
good.  Nevertheless,  in  1816,  the  few  Federalist 
electoral  votes  for  President  were  cast  for  him. 
In  1825-20  he  was  again  .Minister  to  England. 
He  died  April  20.  1827.  An  elaborate  Life  and 
Correxpomhixce  has  been  published  by  his  grand- 
son, Ciiarles  R.  King  (G  vols..  New  York,  1804- 
1000). 

KING,  RuFus  (1814-76).  An  American 
soldier  and  journalist,  born  in  New  York  City, 
son  of  Charles  King,  president  of  Columl)ia  Col- 
lege, and  grandson  of  Rufus  King,  lie  gradu- 
ated at  West  Point  in  1833,  but  tliree  years 
later  resigned  from  the  arnn'  and  became  an 
assistant  engineer  on  the  New  Y'ork  and  Erie 
Railroad.  In  1830  he  went  to  Albany,  where 
he  became  editor  of  the  Advertiser,  and  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  State  of  New  Y'ork,  in  virtue  of 
which  latter  ofl'ce  he  connnanded  the  troops 
called  out  to  suppress  the  Anti-Rent  riots.  In 
1841  lie  became  associate  editor  of  the  Albany 
Evening  Journal,  but  four  years  later  relin- 
quished this  position  to  become  editor  and  part 
proprietor  of  the  Jlilwaukcc  Sentinel  and  (trizrfle, 
whicli  during  the  sixteen  years  of  his  editorship 
became  the  leading  newspaper  in  Wisconsin.  He 
was  appointed  Minister  to  the  Pontifical  States 
by  Lincoln  in  1801,  but  just  as  he  was  about  to 
eml)ark  for  Rome  came  tlie  news  of  the  tiring  on 
Fort  Sumter,  whereupon  he  resigned  his  post  and 
applied  for  an  appointment  in  the  military  ser- 
vice. He  was  at  once  commissioned  brigadier- 
general  of  Wisconsin  Volunteers,  and  later  was 
transferred  with  the  same  rank  to  the  United 
States  Volunteers,  and  was  placed  in  cmnmand 
of  the  'Iron  Brigade.'  His  division  met  two  of 
Jackson's  divisions  at  Groveton  on  August  28, 
1862,  and  repulsed  them,  and  on  the  following 
two  days  took  part  in  the  second  battle  of 
Bull  Run.  He  was  comjielled  by  ill  health  to 
resign  on  October  20,  1803.  and  was  immediately 
reappointed  Minister  to  the  Pontiiical  St.-ites.  a 
post  which  he  held  until  it  was  abolished  by 
Congress  in  1867.  when  he  returned  to  the  United 
States,  and  became  deputy  collector  of  customs 
for  the  city  of  New-  Y'ork. 

KING,  Thomas  Starr  (1824-64).  An  emi- 
nent I'nitarian  clerg^nlan.  He  was  born  in  New 
Y'ork  City  December  17,  1824,  studied  theology 
while  employed  as  a  teacher,  and  in  1846  became 
pastor  of  a  Unitarian  church  in  Charlestown 
Mass.,  which  his  father  had  formerly  served. 
In  1848  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  was  pas- 
tor of  the  Hollis  Street  Church.  He  gained  wide 
popularity  as  a  lecturer,  in  which  capacity  he 
found  constant  employment  from  1845  to  1860. 
In  the  latter  year  he  received  a  call  to  the  only 
Unitarian  church  in  San  Francisco,  and  began 
his   ministrations  theie  in  the   summer.     When 
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the  Rebellion  broke  out  King  exercised  a  power- 
ful inlluence  in  favor  of  the  National  Government 
against  the  large  Southern  element  among  the 
people  of  California.  During  the  war  he  was 
active  in  soliciting  aid  for  the  United  States 
Sanitary  Commission,  and  to  him  was  chiefly 
due  the  splendid  gift  of  California  to  that  cause. 
He  died  at  San  Francisco,  ilarch  4,  1804.  He 
wrote  The  White  Hills:  Their  Legends,  Land- 
scapes, and  I'oetry  (18.5'J),  and  contributed  fre- 
quently to  reviews  and  other  periodicals.  After 
)iis  dfnih  three  volumes  of  his  lectures,  etc.,  were 
pulilislied,  one  of  them,  Cliristianiti/  and  Human- 
it;/,  with  memoir  by  E.  P.  Wliipple  ( Boston, 
1877).  One  of  the  peaks  of  the  White  Mountains 
has  been  named  Starr  King  in  his  honor. 

KING,  WiLLiAJf  (1603-1712).  An  English 
author,  born  in  London.  Fnmi  Westminster 
School  lie  went  to  Christ  Churcli,  O.xford,  where 
he  sraduated  in  lOSo.  Five  years  afterwards  he 
made  his  literary  debut  with  an  entertaining 
Dialogue  Hhoicing  the  Way  to  Modem  Preferment, 
which  favored  the  Higli-Church  Tory  Party. 
Through  his  Animadversions  (1094)  in  defense 
of  the  Danish  Government  he  was  made  secre- 
tary to  the  Princess  Anne,  wliile  his  Journey 
to  London  in  the  Year  16!)S  and  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead  (1099)  established  his  re])utation  as  a 
caustic  but  humorous  critic.  He  published  other 
satirical  Dialogues,  and  had  ditl'creiit  appoint- 
ments— judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court  in  Ireland 
(1701),  Vicar-General  of  Armagh  (170.3),  and 
keeper  of  the  records  at  Dublin  Castle  (1707)  ; 
but  he  was  of  an  indolent  tem]ierament,  and 
careless  about  the  publication  of  his  writings, 
which  were  collected  and  edited  bv  John  Nichols 
after  his  death  (3  vols.,  1770).  the  Ijest  of  the 
contents  is  The  Art  of  Cookery  '  1 708 ) ,  a  poem 
imitating  The  Art  of  Poetry  by  llckrace,  though 
The  Art  of  Love  (1709),  a  parody  called  Useful 
Transueticns  in  Philosophy,  and  Other  l^orts  of 
Learning  (1709),  and  a  school-bool':.  llistorienl 
Account  of  the  Heathen  Gods' and  Heroes  (1710), 
are  also  noteworthy. 

KING,  William  Rcfus  (1780-1853).  An 
American  statesman.  He  was  bom  in  Sampson 
County,  X.  C,  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Xorth  Carolina  in  1803,  and  studied  law  at 
Fayetteville,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1800.  In  tlie  same  year  he  was  elected  to 
the  State  Legislature,  serving  until  his  elec- 
tion, as  a  Democrat,  to  the  United  States  Con- 
gress in  1810.  There  he  remained  until  1810, 
supporting  the  Administration's  war  policy,  and 
receiving  in  the  latter  year  the  position  of 
secretary  of  legation  at  Saint  Petersburg.  Re- 
turning in  1818.  he  settled  as  a  cotton  planter 
in  Dallas  County,  Ala.,  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  which  drew  up  the  Constitution  for 
the  proposed  State  in  that  year,  and  after  its 
admission  in  1819  took  his  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate  as  one  of  the  first  Senators  from 
'Alabama,  lie  remained  in  the  Senate  by  re- 
election until  1844,  serving  after  1838  as  presi- 
dent pro  tempore.  In  1844  he  accepted  from 
President  Tyler  an  appointment  as  Minister  to 
France,  where  he  is  said  to  have  prevented  a 
French  protest  against  the  annexation  of  Texas. 
Recalled  nt  his  own  request  in  September.  1S46, 
lie  was  in  December  of  that  year  returned  to  the 
Senate  to  fill  an  unexpired  term,  was  reiMectcd 


for  a  full  term,  and  served  until  1853,  again 
presiding  over  the  body  in  the  last  three  years 
as  president  pro  tempore.  In  1852  King,  who 
had  been  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  the  Vice-Presidency  ever  since  1840,  was 
finally  named  for  that  oliice  on  the  Pierce  ticket, 
and  was  elected.  Before  the  inauguration,  how- 
ever, his  health  began  to  fail  rapidly,  and  he 
went  to  Havana,  Cuba,  where  bj-  special  act  of 
Congress  he  was  allowed  to  take  the  oath  of 
oliice  on  March  4,  1853.  He  never  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  ofhce,  however,  but  died  shortly 
after  his  return  to  Alabama  in  the  April  follow- 
ing. 

KING-AT-AEMS,  or  Kino-of-Abms.  The 
title  of  the  principal  heraldic  officer  of  any  coun- 
try'. There  are  four  kings-at-arms  in  England, 
of  whom  three,  (garter,  Clarencieux.  and  Xorroy, 
fonii  the  College  of  Heraldry.  The  fourth  is 
Hath  king-at-arms. 

Garter  principal  king-at-arms  was  instituted 
by  Henry  V.  (a.d.  1417)  for  the  service  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter.  His  duties  include  the  regu- 
lations of  the  arms  of  peers  and  of  the  knights 
of  the  Bath.  In  the  capacity  of  king-at-arms  of 
the  Order  of  the  Garter,  he  has  apartments  with- 
in the  Castle  of  Windsor,  and  a  mantle  of  blue 
satin,  with  the  arms  of  Saint  George  on  the  left 
shoulder,  besides  a  badge  and  sceptre.  His  ofTi- 
cial  costume,  as  principal  king-at-arms  of  Eng- 
land, is  a  surcoat  of  velvet,  richly  embroidered 
with  the  arms  of  the  sovereign,  a  crown,  and  a 
collar  of  SS.  Clarencieux  and  Xorroy  are  prin- 
cipal kings-at-arms  with  jurisdiction  to  the  south 
and  north  of  the  Trent  respectively.  They  ar- 
range and  register,  alone  or  conjointly  with  Gar- 
ter, the  arms  of  all  Ix-low  the  rank  of  the  peerage. 
Kings-at-arms  were  formerly  entitled  to  wear 
crowns  on  all  occasions  when  the  sovereign  wore 
his;  now  they  assume  them  only  at  the  ceremony 
of  a  coronation.  The  installation  of  kings-at-arms 
anciently  took  pl.ace  with  great  state,  and  always 
on  a  Sunday  or  a  festival  day,  the  ceremony 
being  performed  by  the  King,  the  Earl  Marshal, 
or  some  other  person  duly  appointed  by  royal 
warrant.  Bath  king-at-arms,  though  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  college,  takes  precedence  of  Clarencieux 
and  Xorroy.  His  oflice  was  created  in  1725.  for 
the  service  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath.  On  .Janu- 
aiy  14,  1726,  he  was  constituted  Gloucester  king- 
at-arms. 

The  chief  heraldic  officer  for  Scotland  is  called 
Lyon  king-at-arms  (q.v.),  who  since  the  Union 
has  ranked  next  to  Garter.  His  title  is  derived 
from  the  lion  rampant  in  the  Scottish  royal 
iii.'vignia,  and  he  holds  his  olTice  immediately  from 
the  sovereign,  and  not.  as  the  English  king-at- 
arms.  from  the  Earl  Marshal.  Before  the  revolu- 
tion he  was  crowned  by  the  sovereign  or  his  com- 
missioner on  receiving  his  office. 

There  is  one  king-at-arms  in  Ireland,  named 
Ulster.  The  royal  ordinance  relative  to  the  Order 
of  Saint  Patrick,  issued  ilay  17.  1833.  declares 
that  in  all  ceremonials  and  assemblies  Ulster 
king-at-arms  shall  have  place  immediately  after 
the  Lyon.  Consult  Burke,  Encyclopcedia  of 
Heraldry. 

KING-ATTK.     In  Scandinavia,  the  little  auk. 

See  DovEKiK. 

KING-BIRD.  One  of  the  most  useful  and 
interesting   of   the   American    tyrant   flycatchers 
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{Tyrannus  tyrannus) .  Tlie  bird  is  less  than  nine 
inches  in  lenfjtli,  and  its  plumage  is  grayish  slate- 
color  above  and  white  beneath;  but  concealed  on 
the  very  top  of  its  head  it  has  an  erectile  patch 
of  vermilion  feathers  surrounded  by  white  and 
orange. 

The  notes  of  the  kin^r-hird  are  not  musical,  but 
are  vigorous  and  attractive,  though  often  petu- 
lant. Some  observers  claim  that  during  the 
breeding  season  the  male  gives  utterance  to  a 
soft  an<l  very  jileasing  song.  l)ut  as  he  laeks  the 
vocal  apjiaratus  of  a  true  song-bird,  this  state- 
ment is  doidHful.  The  food  of  this  llycatcher  is 
insects  ca])turcd  on  the  wing,  including  bees, 
whence  the  bird  is  often  known  as  the  liee-martin. 
The  king-bird  occurs  throughout  North  .Xmcrica 
during  the  summer,  and  is  abundant  in  the  East 
as  far  north  as  New  P.runswick,  and  common  in 
the  Jlidillc  West  up  to  ilanitoba,  hnt  rare  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  September  it  migrates 
to  Central  and  South  America,  where  it  remains 
through  tile  winter,  returning  in  season  to  reach 
its  northern  limits  early  in  JIay.  The  nest  is 
a  Mell-built  structure  on  the  end  of  a  branch, 
often  of  an  apple-tree;  it  is  composed  mainly  of 
weed-stalks,  grasses,  and  rootlets,  with  moss, 
plant-down  and  the  like  in  the  lining.  The  eggs, 
four  or  five  in  number,  arc  very  handsome, 
creamy-white,  sharply  spotted  with  umber  brown. 

Several  relatives  of  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States  and  the  countries  southward  ar^" 
often  called  'king-birds,'  each  designated  by  sonic 
dilTercntial  name,  as  the  Arkansas  king-bird 
(Tyraiintis  vertiralis)  of  the  Southwestern 
States;  Cassin's  king-bird  (Tyrannus  vociferans) 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region ;  and  the  gray 
king-bird  (Tyrannus  Dominiccnsis)  of  Florida 
and  the  West!  Indies. 

The  great-crested  flycatcher  (^[y7■iarchns  crinl- 
tus)  is  a  related  species  common  and  conspicnmis 
through  the  Eastern  United  States,  where  it  is 
easily  recognized  by  its  brave  aspect,  large  crest, 
and  loud  liiit  not  unmusical  cry.  Its  plumage 
is  olivaceous  above.  l)ro\\ner  on  the  head,  throat 
ash-gray,  abdomen  yellow.  It  is  remarkable 
for  almost  invariably  weaving  into  its  rough 
nest,  which  is  usually  placed  in  some  niche  or 
hollow  in  a  decaying  tree-stem,  the  east  skins 
of  one  or  more  snakes,  and  also  for  the  peculiar 
beauty  of  its  eggs,  which  are  buff-brown,  covered 
with  irregular  lengthwise  lines  as  if  scratched 
with  a  fine  pen.  See  Plate  of  Typic.\l  Fly- 
catchers, and  Colored  Plate  of  Eggs  of  Song 
Birds. 

The  'king-bird'  nf  India  and  the  East  is  a 
drongo. 

KING  CHARLES  SPANIEL.     See  Spaniel. 

KING  COLE.    See  Cole.  Kino. 

KING-CONCH.  A  local  name  in  Florida  of 
Strombiis  yif/'is.  See  CoNcn,  and  compare  Queen- 
Conch. 

KING  COTTON.  A  popular  term  intended  to 
indicate  the  supremacy  of  cotton  among  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  South  and  in  the  markets  and  manu- 
factures of  the  world.  The  expression  is  said  to 
have  lieen  first  used  by  iScnator  Hammond,  of 
South  Carolina,  in  a  speech  in  1858. 

KING-CRAB.  A  large,  singular  crustacean- 
like  nninial  of  the  genus  T.imulus.  also  called 
"horseshoe'  and  'helmet'  crab.     It  is,  with   four 


other  species  living  in  the  tropical  regions  of 
Eastern  Asia  from  Japan  to  the  East  Indian 
Archipelago,  the  sole  surviving  representative  of 
a  large  group  (Merostomata,  q.v.)  which  dates 
from  Cambrian  times.  The  king-crab  of  our  north- 
eastern .\merican  coast  is  a  large  animal,  some- 
times nearly  two  feet  in  length,  in<lu<ling  the 
caudal  spine.  Its  body  is  formed  of  two  regions, 
the  head  and  abdomen  or  hindbody.  the  caudal 
spine  being  a  moditicatioii  of  the  ninth  or  last 
abdominal  segment.  The  large,  broad,  lunate 
head  is  in  general 
.shape  like  a  horse's 
hoof ;  hence  the  local 
name  given  the  ani- 
mal. It  is  composed 
of  six  fused  seg- 
ments, and  bears  six 
pairs  of  legs,  ending 
in  forceps,  corre- 
sponding in  position 
to  the  antenna', 
jaws,  and  maxilhc 
of  the  lobster  or 
crab.  On  each  side 
of  the  head  are  two 
compound  eyes,  lu- 
nate in  shape,  the 
surface  of  which  is 
.smooth,  while  there 
is  a  pair  of  minute  ventral  view  of  limi'lua. 
simple  eves  situated  a.  «.  appendages  o(  lieiul ;  b. 
'  '      1        •  1         c     head  ('buckler  );  r,  opercuhini, 

one  on  each  side  ot  behind  which  arespeu  the  ntlier 
a  low  conical  spine  abdominal  appendagen  ;  il,  ab- 
in  the  middle  near  doni«n  ;  e,  caudal  spine  or 't^-l- 
the  front  edge.     The 

legs  are  armed  on  the  basal  joint  with  sharp 
spines  pointing  inward  for  retaining  the  food  or 
jirey.  The  males  differ  from  the  females  chietly  in 
respect  to  the  shape  of  the  second  pair  of  legs, 
which  end  in  a  swollen 
thumb  (next  to  the  last 
joint)  and  a  slender 
finger  (last  joint).  The 
alidonien  consists  of  nine 
segments,  which  are  dis- 
tinct in  the  larva,  but 
which  on  hatching  be- 
come fused  together.  It 
bears  six  pairs  of  broad, 
Apairnf  (ibdominallegB.  leaf-like  feet,  those  of 
seen  trcini  beneath,  show-  each  pair  fused  together 
1,'imuVis. '"'"'"*''""'  '**  "'  along  the  median  line,  all 
but  the  first  pair  bearing 
on  each  side  a  set  of  about  one  hundred  leaf-like, 
flat,  thin,  oval  gills.  The  abdominal  limbs  of  the 
first  jniir  arc  called  the  'operculum.'  since  they 
form  a  structure  which  overlaps  the  other  ab- 
dominal legs,  anil  on  the  under  side  bears  two 
papilhr  out  of  which  the  eggs  pass,  or,  in  the 
male,  the  seminal  fluid. 

The  internal  anatomy  is  remarkable  for  the 
shape  of  the  nervous  system,  the  brain  being  in 
front  of  the  (lesophagus,  which  passes  through  a 
nerve-ring,  which  distributes  nerves  to  the  head-* 
appendages.  The  arteries  are  very  numerous, 
dividing  into  numerous  niieroscopic  branches, 
while  the  nerve-ring  and  principal  nerves  are 
coated  by  an  arterial  membrane,  so  that  the 
blood  bathes  the  whole  nervous  system  except 
the  brain. 

Unlike    the    Crustacea,    the    female    king-crab 
buries  her  eggs  in  the  sand  between  tide-marks. 
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and  then  leaves  tlieni  at  tlie  mercy  of  the  waves 
until  tlie  young  hatch.  They  are  laid  in  the 
Nortlicrn  States,  according  to  the  locality,  from 
the  end  of  May  till  the  end  of  June — sometimes 
in  July.  The  young  hatch  from  a  month  to  sis 
weeks  after  oviposition.  The  female  lays  at 
spring  tide  at  iiigh  water,  and  the  eggs  are  fer- 
tilized by  the  male  after  they  are  extruded,  he 
being  slightly  attached  by  his  claws  to  the  ab- 
domen of  his  mate.  Before  hatching  the  shell 
bursts  open,  while  the  .serous  membrane  within 
distends,  acting  as  a  thin,  transparent,  vicarious 
egg-shell.  The  young  or  larva  just  before  hatch- 
ing passes  through  a  'trilobite  stage,'  the  seg- 
ments being  distinctly  marked  and  the  body  di- 
vided into  three  longitudinal  lobes.  The  caudal 
spine  is  rudimentary,  becoming  longer  after  each 
molt.  The  first  molt  occurs  between  three  and 
four  weeks  after  hatching,  the  shell  or  skin  split- 
ting open  around  the  front. 

The  king-crab  burrows  in  the  sand  and  mud  of 
quiet  bays  and  shallow  estuaries,  and  is  not  to 
be  found  on  the  outer  rocky  shores  of  New  Eng- 
land. It  lives  on  .shellfish  and  worms,  seizing 
them  in  a  haphazard  way  as  it  burrows  through 
the  soft  sand  or  mud,  for  which  the  body  is  ad- 
mirably adapted.     When  it  burrows  the  head  is 


A  KING-CBAB 

In  the  attitude  of  begiuning  to  dig.  or  of  turning  over. 

bent  down  at  right  angles  to  the  hindbody,  and 
if  disturbed  the  caudal  spine  is  held  vertically, 
as  a  means  of  defense.  It  is  extremely  large  and 
abundant  in  Delaware  Bay  and  on  the  coast  of 
New  Jersey,  where  after  being  dried  it  is  used  as 
a  fertilizer;  it  is  also  fed  to  swine  and  poultry. 
It  also  serves  as  a  bait  for  eels  and  other  fish. 
In  the  Moluccas  the  animal  may  be  seen  for  sale 
in  the  market,  being  eaten  by  the  lower  classes 
of  people.  In  the  Southern  I'nited  States  it  is 
called  'casserole-fish,'  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
sauce-pan   or   casserole. 

The  distribution  of  the  king-crab  (Limitlus 
Poli/phemiis)  on  our  coast  is  very  wide;  it  ranges 
from  a  point  between  the  mouths  of  the  Ken- 
nebec and  Penobscot  rivers  of  Maine  to  Jlexico, 
the  Spanish  Main,  and  the  West  Indies,  swming 
to  attain  its  greatest  size  at  Cajje  Hatteras  and 
on  the  Delaware  and  New  Jersey  shores.  The 
five  existing  species  of  Ijimulus  (one  American 
and  four  Asiatic)  have  been  recently  divided  by 
Pocoek  and  also  by  Packard  into  three  genera. 
One  species  of  Tachyplcus  (TncIiijpIruR  tridfiita- 
Ills)  abounds  in  Southern  .Japan  and  the  Chinese 
seas;  another  (Tnrhiifileti.i  ifoliiccnniifi)  inhabits 
the  Molucca  Islamls.  Formosa,  the  Philippines, 
and  Southern  China  :  and  Tnrhypleux  ipjins.  Ma- 
laysia. Gulf  of  Siani,  Sinjiapore,  and  Torres 
Straits.  Carcinnxrnrpitis  rntun(Jirnurln  (Latr.) 
occurs  in  the  IMolucca  and  Philippine  Islands, 
Si.am.  and  Malaysia.  This  last-named  genus  is 
the  most  primitive  form,  all  the  head-appendages 


ending  in  forceps  much  like  those  of  the  female; 
while  the  most  specialized  form  is  Tachypleus, 
in  which  the  .second  and  third  feet  end  in  for- 
ceps; Limulus  Folyphemus  is  intermediate  be- 
tween the  two.  None  has  survived  in  Europe 
and  other  parts  of  the  world  except  as  stated 
above. 

The  systematic  position  of  the  king-crab  is 
unsettled,  but  it  is  allied  to  the  trilobites  on  the 
ouc  hand  and  to  the  arachnids  (scorpions)  on  the 
other.  It  represents,  acciirding  to  Packard,  a 
class  (Merostomata  of  Dana)  which  is  inter- 
mediate between  the  trilobites  and  the  Arach- 
nida,  with  no  near  afiinities  to  the  Crusta- 
cea. Limulus  is  an  ancient  form,  of  great  vital- 
ity, withstanding  exposure  for  a  day  or  two  to 
the  dry  air  or  sun,  and  is  an  example  of  a  per- 
sistent tjpe. 

Allied  to  the  order  Xiphosura,  of  which  Limu- 
lus is  the  tj'pe,  is  the  order  Eurypterida.  a  gioup 
of  fossil  form,  ranging  from  the  Cambrian  to  the 
end  of  the  Carboniferous.  It  is  represented  by 
Eurypterus,  Pterygotus,  Slimonia.  etc.  (See 
Meeostomata.)  The  family  to  which  Limulus 
belongs  began  to  flourish  in  the  Devonian,  and 
the  Limulus  of  the  .Juiassic  and  present  times 
was  represented  in  the  Carboniferous  period  by 
small  king-crabs  (Prestwichia,  Belinurus)  which 
were  scarcely  over  two  inches  in  length. 

Bini.ioGKAPHY.  Van  der  Hoeven,  liecherches 
sur  I'histoirc  natureJle  et  I'linniomie  des  limules 
(Leyden,  1838)  ;  A.  Milne-Edwards,  "Reeherches 
sur  I'anatomie  des  limules,"  in  Annalcs  de 
Science  y aiureUc,  tome  -avn.  (Paris,  1872)  ;  Pack- 
ard, "Embryology  of  Limulus  Polyphemus,"  in 
American  "SalurdUnl.  vol.  iv.  (Salem.  1870)  ; 
"Development  of  Limulus  Polyphemus."  in  Mem- 
oirs of  the  Boston  Society  of  yatiiral  History, 
vol.  ii.  (Boston,  1871)  ;  "Anatomy.  Histologj', 
and  Embryology  of  Limulus  Polyphemus"  (ib. 
1880)  ;  "Further  Studies  on  the  Brain  of  Limulus 
Polyphemus,  with  Notes  on  its  Embryologj-,"  in 
Memoirs  of  the  Xntiomil  Acndemy  of  Sciences, 
vol.  vi.  (Washington,  180."!)  ;  Kingsley.  "Notes 
on  the  Embryology  of  Limulus,"  in  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Microscopical  Science,  vol.  xxv.  (Lon- 
don, 1885)  ;  "Embryologj'  of  Limulus."  in  Jour- 
nal of  Morphology,  vol.  vii.  (Boston.  1802); 
part  ii.  id.,  vol.  viii.  (Boston,  ISM)  :  Pocook, 
"Taxonomy  of  Recent  Species  of  Limulus,"  in 
Annals  and  Magazine  of  Xatural  History,  ser.  7, 
vol.  ix.    (London.  1902). 

KING-CROW.  A  drongo  (q.v.)  ;  specifically, 
the  black  drongo  {Dicrurus  ater)  of  all  India 
and  eastward.  It  is  black,  with  a  steely  blue 
gloss,  and  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  and  con- 
spicuous birds  of  India,  where  it  is  often  seen 
searching  for  insects  on  the  backs  of  cattle. 
It  nests  in  trees.  Consult  the  books  of  Gates, 
Jcrdon,  Blanford,  and  other  East  Indian  zoolo- 
gists. 

KING  DUCK.    The  spectacled  eider  (q.v.). 

KING  EAGLE.    The  European  imperial  eagle 

(nalidi'liis  hrliaca).     Sec  Eagle. 

KINGFISH.  Any  of  several  fishes,  conspieu- 
<nis  for  -itrenulh  or  some  other  quality:  fll  The 
cero,  or  'kingcero.'  See  Cero.  (2)  In  California, 
the  'little  roncador'  {(Icnyonennis  lineatus). 
( ;! )  The  moonfish  {Lanipris  luna).  See  Op.\ii, 
and  colored  Plate  of  Game-Kishes,  under  Trout. 
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(4)  A  fisli  of  the  genus  Menticii-rhus,  of  the 
family'  f^ciirnid.Te  ( \roakers' ) ,  speeilieally  the 
'hake,'  'seaiiiink,'  or  "NDithoni  whitinj;'!  Mrnticir- 
rhiis  nnxatilis) .  one  of  tlie  most  highly  esteemed 
food-fishes  in  the  Xorthorn  markets.  Jt  is  espe- 
cially numerous  and  well  known  in  the  neighbor- 
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NEW  YORK  KiNtiFisn  iMenticirrhus  Afnericfiaus). 

hood  of  Xew  York,  where  it  appears  early  in  the 
spring,  along  witli  the  sqnctcaguc,  and  is  likely 
to  keep  in  company  witli  it,  for  both  seem  fond 
of  running  up  rivers  to  a  point  where  the  water 
is  decidedly  freshened  between  tides.  Tlius  they 
ustend  the  Hudson  as  far,  at  least,  as  Ossining. 
They  are  apt  to  run  in  schools,  and  they  seem 
to  prefer  a  hard,  sandy  bottom,  the  edge  of  chan- 
nels, and  the  neighborhood  of  sand-bars.  Tliey 
gather  aliout  oyster-beds,  and  may  be  seen  fight- 
ing for  the  worms  and  crustaceans  dislodged  in 
taking  up  the  oysters.  The  kingfish  takes  a  bait 
of  pieces  of  clam  or  soft  fish  readily,  and  alTords 
excellent  sjHJrt.  The  numbers  seen  and  taken 
vary  greatly,  however,  from  year  to  year.  A 
closely  related  species,  the  whiting  {Mri)ticirrhus 
alburniis),  is  the  one  more  usually  called  'king- 
fish'  in  the  Carolinas  and  southward.  See 
■\VirriiXG. 

KING-'FISHER.  A  city  and  the  county-seat 
of  Kingfisher  County,  Okla.,  30  miles  west  of 
Guthrie:  on  the  Chicajjo.  Kock  Island  and  Pa- 
cific Railroad  (Map:  tlklahoma,  K  3).  It  has 
considerable  trade  as  a  dislril)uting  and  export 
centre  for  a  oroductive  farming  and  stock-raising 
district.  Population,  in  1890,  1134;  in  1900, 
2301. 

KINGFISHER.  A  vridely  used  name  for  the 
non-jiasserinc  birds  of  the  family  AIcedinid.T, 
characterized  by  the  curious  .syndactyl  feet,  the 
outer  and  middle  toes  being  coherent  for  half 
their  length.  In  addition  to  this  peculiarity,  the 
kingfishers  have  large,  straight  bills,  with  deep 
gape;  the  tongue  is  very  small  or  rudimentary; 
the  nostrils  are  basal;  the  tarsi  are  very  short 
and  the  tibiie  are  naked  below.  The  family  is 
very  well  defined  and  is  related  to  the  hornbills 
(Bucerotid.x) .  In  their  manners  and  breeding 
habits,  there  is  a  remarkable  uniformity  among 
the  kingfishers.  All  are  rather  solitary  birds. 
They  sit  motionless  while  watching  for  prey,  and 
seize  it,  when  discovered,  by  a  quick,  vigorous 
rush,  and  then  return  to  their  post  to  swallow  it 
at  leisure.  All  breed  in  holes  and  lay  smooth, 
white,  more  or  less  spherical  eggs.  The  family 
includes  something  like  1:)0  species,  the  geogi'aph- 
ical  distribution  of  which  is  unusually  peculiar 
and  interesting.  Only  six.  or  perhaps  eisht.  spe- 
cies occur  in  all  of  America,  and  these  all  belong 
to  a  single  genus  (Cervle).  which  also  occurs 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Old  World.  Ttie 
Papuan  region  is  the  centre  of  abundance  for  the 
family,   having  thirteen  genera,   of  which  eight 


are  endemic.  From  that  centre,  the  family  fades 
away  in  all  directions.  Australia  having  fmir 
genera,  the  ()rient;il  region  six.  and  the  Kthiojiian 
region  six.  The  kinglishers  fall  very  miturally 
into  two  subfamilies,  tliough  the  ditl'erences  be- 
tween them  are  more  in  hal)ils  than  in  structure; 
the  Daeelonime  are  insectivorous  and  reptile- 
eating  birds  with  a  depressed  bill,  and  the  Alcedi- 
nina-  are  tlie  true  kinglisliers,  living  .very  largely 
on  fish  and  having  ;i  compressed  bill. 

D.vcKi.oxix.E.  The  Dacclonina>  are  all  Old- 
\\orUl  birils,  often  found  far  from  w:iter.  to 
whicli  they  seldom  resort:  they  breed  in  lioles  in 
trees  and  ]iiek  tlieir  insect  and  reptile  food  from 
the  groinid  by  darting  down  on  it  from  above. 
About  SO  species  are  known,  the  most  interesting 
of  wliich  belimg  to  the  gcner.a  Daeolo,  Halcyon, 
Tanysiptcra,  and  Ceyx.  The  first  of  these  in- 
cludes the  famous  laugiling-jackass  (q.v. )  of 
Australia,  renowned  not  only  for  its  discordant, 
laugliing  cry,  but  for  being  a  kingtislier  wliicli 
never  fishes  nor  goes  near  the  w;iter.  For  Diis 
latter  reason,  all  the  Dacelonin:e  are  sonjctinies 
called  (at  least  in  books)  'kiughunters,'  in  dis- 
tinction from  true  'kingfishers.'  The  genus 
Halcyon,  or  Alcyone,  is  sjiecially  characteristic 
of  the  Kthiopian  region,  and  the  subfamily  is 
sometimes  called  Halcyonina'  from  them.  They 
are  called  'wood  kingfishers,'  and  feed  cluelly  on 
insects,  but  eat  lizards,  and  wlicn  hard  ])ressed 
will  resort  to  streams  and  catch  fish.  The  inner 
front  toe  is  short  and  rudimentarj'.  Tlie  king- 
fishers of  the  genus  Tanysiptcra  are  peculiar  to 
New  Guinea  and  neighl)oring  islands  and  are 
remarkable  for  having  only  ten  rectriees,  instead 
of  twelve,  the  middle  pair  of  which  are  lenfithened 
and  deprived  of  barbs  for  a  part  of  their  length, 
so  that  they  are  racquet-shaped,  like  those  of 
some  motmots.  The  genus  Ceyx  is  notable  for 
the  absence  of  the  second  toe.  so  that  tlie  feet 
are  only  three-toed:  they  are  small  kingfishers 
of  the  Indian   region. 

.\i.rEmxi.\.E.  In  the  'true'  kingfishers,  of  the 
subfamily  Alccdinina',  we  have  to  deal  with 
birds  of  moderate  or  small  size  and  great  beauty 
of  plumace.  They  feed  primarily  on  fish  and 
are  therefore  found  about  ponds,  lakes,  or  rivers, 
or  by  the  borders  of  the  sea.  They  breed  in  holes 
in  banks,  which  they  themselves  dig,  sometimes 
to  a  depth  of  six  or  eight  feet;  it  is  slow  work 
and  occupies  a  pair  of  birds  a  week  or  more.  The 
common  Kuropean  kingfisher  {Alccilo  ispid^i)  and 
the  belted  kingfisher  {Ccii/le  aloj/on)  of  America 
are  familiar  and  typical  examples  of  this  group. 
The  former  is  an  exquisite  little  bird,  not  imich 
larger  tlian  a  bis  sparrow,  with  the  upper  parts 
of  the  head,  the  scapulars,  and  the  wing-coverts 
dark  green,  the  last  two  with  light  greenish-blue 
spots  and  markings;  the  middle  of  the  back  is 
bright  beryl  blue  and  the  short  tail  is  azure  blue: 
the  throat  is  white  and  the  rest  of  the  under 
parts  are  deep  cinnamon.  It  is  a  widely  dis- 
tributed bird  in  Europe,  and  prefers  the  smaller 
streams  and  little  ponds  in  parks,  and  besides 
fish,  eats  insects,  crustaceans,  mollusks.  and 
worms.  Tt  is  probable  that  this  bird  is  the 
halcyon  of  the  ancients,  about  which  many  won- 
derful fables  were  current  as  to  its  power  to  quell 
storms,  its  flnatins  nest,  and  the  stillness  of  the 
winds  during  its  breeding  season,  which  was 
thought  to  be  in  winter. 

Our   American   'belted'   kingfisher   is   a  much 
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l.irger  bird  tlian  the  European  species.  It  is  as 
much  as  13  inches  in  length,  but  its  colors 
are  not  nearly  so  brilliant,  altliough  they  are 
lianilsonic.  'J  he  upper  parts  are  bluish-gray, 
more  or  less  spotted,  and  marked  with  white, 
especially  en  the  wings  and  tail;  the  under  parts 
arc  white,  with  a  band  across  the  breast  and 
the  sides  bluish-gray;  in  young  birds  the  pectoral 
liand  and  sides  are  tinged  with  rufous,  while  in 
the  female  they  are  distinctly  rufous.  The  belted 
kingfisher  is  found  breeding  tliroughout  Nortli 
,\mcrica.  Its  cry  is  similar  to  a  watchman's 
rattle,  or  to  the  fisherman's  click-reel,  as  John 
Burroughs  happily  observes.  The  only  other 
kingfisher  oei-urring  in  North  America  is  the 
Texan  green  kinglislier  (Cvryle  Cahunasi) ,  which 
is  only  about  eight  inclies  long,  and  is  glossy- 
green  above  and  wiiite  beneatli,  the  lower  parts 
spotted  witli  green.  It  is  found  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Lower  Kio  (irande  and  Colorado,  where  it  is 
said  to  be  common. 

Consult:  Xewton.  Dictwnnry  of  Birth  (London 
and  New  York,  1S03-0G),  and  standard  authori- 
ties on  European  and  American  ornithqlog}'.  See 
Plate  of  Kingfishers,  JIotmots,  etc. 

KING  GEORGE'S  WAR.  The  name  common- 
ly given  to  that  part  of  tlie  struggle  known  in 
European  History  as  tlie  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession  wliich  was  fought  in  America.  In 
Europe  hostilities  began  with  the  invasion  in 
1740  of  the  Austrian  Province  of  Silesia  by  Fred- 
erick II.  of  I'russia.  France,  Bavaria,  8pain, 
and  Saxony  soon  joined  in  a  league  against  Aus- 
tria ;  while  hostility  to  France,  and  the  anxiety  of 
George  II.  for  the  safety  of  his  Electorate  of 
Hanover,  early  drew  England  into  the  strug- 
gle on  the  side  of  Austria.  (See  Succession 
Wars.)  In  America  the  war  was  begun  by 
the  capture  in  JIay.  1744.  of  Canso.  in  Xova 
Scotia,  by  a  Freneli  expedition  from  Louisbnrg. 
Fearing  that  the  French  would  follow  up  this 
success  by  an  attempt  to  conquer  all  of  Xova 
Scotia,  Governor  Shirley  of  Massachusetts  ad- 
vised that  an  attack  should  be  made  against 
Louisburg.  The  JIassachusetts  General  Court 
agreed  to  the  plan,  and  appealed  to  the  other 
colonies  for  assistance.  In  response  Pennsyl- 
vania sent  provisions,  and  X'ew  York  some  artil- 
lery, but  the  men  were  furnished  by  the  X^ew  Eng- 
land colonies  alone.  William  Pepperell.  a  mer- 
chant of  Maine,  was  placed  in  coiiimaiul;  and  on 
llie  last  day  of  April.  1745,  the  expedition,  con- 
sisting of  about  100  colonial  vessels.  4000  colonial 
troops,  and  a  small  English  squadron  under 
Commodore  Warren,  appeared  before  I>onisburg. 
The  place  was  so  strongly  fortified  that  it  had 
been  regarded  by  the  French  as  impregnable,  and 
the  colonial  troops  were  so  poorly  equipped  and 
had  so  little  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  that 
an  attack  upon  it  seemed  almost  ho]X'less,  yet 
after  a  siege  of  seven  weeks  the  fortress  sur- 
rendered. In  the  three  following  years  there 
were  some  confiiets  at  sea,  and  there  wa.s  con- 
siderable border  fighting,  but  no  very  important 
operations  took  place,  and  a  much  discussed  plan 
for  reducing  the  whole  of  Canada  was  not  carried 
out.  The  struggle  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1748 
by  the  Treaty  of  .Aixla-Chapelle.  which  provided, 
so  far  as  England  and  France  were  concerned,  for 
a  return  to  the  status  existing  before  the  war 
^vas  begun.  Louisburg  was  given  back  to  France 
in  return  for  Madras,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction 
Vol.  XI.— 33. 


of  Xew  England,  and  the  boundaries  between  the 
Frencli  and  linglish  colonial  possessions  were  left 
unsettled.  Consult:  Parkman,  .1  //a7/-('fH(iny  o/ 
Conflict  (Boston,  18!)2)  ;  S.  A.  Drake,  The 
Taking  of  Louisburg,  l~.'{o  (Boston,  1891)  ;  and 
S.  G.  Drake,  I'urlicular  History  of  the  Five 
Years'  French  and  Indian  ^Var,  nH-J/O  (Albany, 
1870). 

KINGHUNTER.  The  great  Australian  king- 
fisher.    See  L,vroiiiNG-.L\CKASS. 

KINGLAKE,  Alexander  William  (1809- 
91).  An  English  historian.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  William  Kinglake,  lawjer  and  banker,  and 
was  born  at  Taunton,  Sonier.selsliire.  August  5, 
1809.  He  studied  at  Eton  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  a  friend  and  contempo- 
rary of  Thackeray  and  Tennyson,  and  graduated 
JI.A.  in  1836.  He  entered  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1832, 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1837,  and  soon  acquired 
a  large  practice.  About  1835  he  made  a  tour  in 
the  Orient  of  some  length,  the  result  of  which 
was  a  book  entitled  Eothen,  descriptive  of  his 
adventures  and  impressions.  It  was  not  pub- 
lished until  1844,  but  at  once  attained  an  aston- 
ishing popularity,  passing  through  many  editions 
in  England  and  America,  and  being  extensively 
translated  on  the  Continent.  He  joined  Saint 
Armand's  flying  column  in  Algiers  in  1845,  and 
in  1854  followed  tlie  British  expedition  to  the 
Crimea,  minutely  studying  the  camiiaign.  In 
18t)3  vols.  i.  and  ii.  of  his  magnum  opus.  The 
Inrasion  of  tlie  Crimea,  appeared,  and  fully  sus- 
tained his  literary  reputation.  Volumes  iii.  and 
iv.  were  published  in  1808.  vols.  v.  and  vi.  in 
1875-80.  The  last  and  eighth  volume  appeared  in 
1887.  His  antipatliy  to  Xapoleon  III.  and  the 
actors  in  the  coup  d'etat  was  marked.  From 
1857  to  1868  he  sat  in  Parliament  as  member 
f(U-  Bridgewater,  and  in  1860  was  a  determined 
opponent  of  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Xicc. 
He  died  .January  2,  1891. 

KING  LEAR.  A  famous  tragedy  by  Shake- 
speare, written  in  1604  or  1605,  and  jiroduccd 
before  King' James  at  Whitehall  on  December  26, 
1606.  The  story  on  which  the  play  is  founded 
is  told  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  Layamon.  Rob- 
ert of  Gloucester.  Holinshcd,  and  others.  A  dram- 
atization was  made  in  1593  or  1594.  under  the 
title  of  the  Chronicle  Hintoric  of  King  I.cir.  and 
was  reprinted  in  1605,  probably  because  of  the 
success  of  Shakespeare's  play.  Percy's  Reliques 
preserves  the  ballad  of  King  Leir  and  Hi.i  Three 
Daughterly  T^ar.  King  of  Britain,  desiring  to  be 
freed  from  the  cares  of  ruling,  divides  his  king- 
dom between  his  daughters  Goneril  and  Regan, 
who  profess  great  love  for  him.  and  disowns  his 
youngest  daughter  Cordelia,  who  loves  him  most, 
but  docs  not  satisfy  him  in  the  expression  of 
her  alTection.  His  elder  daughters,  having  secured 
his  possessions,  appear  in  their  true  character, 
and  by  their  perfidy  and  heartlessness  drive  the 
ascil  Kins;  to  madness.  Cordelia,  married  to  the 
King  of  France,  comes  to  his  rescue,  but  fails  and 
is  put  to  death,  and  the  broken-hearted  King  dies 
by  her  body. 

KINGLET.  .\  very  diminutive  bird  of  the 
thrush  family  and  genus  Regulus.  sometimes 
called  a  golden-crowned,  or  ruby-crowned,  or  fire- 
crested  warbler  or  wren.  The  color  above  is 
light  olive-green :  below,  yellowish-gray,  while  the 
crest   is  orange-yellow,   ruby-red,  or   flre-orangc, 
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bordered  with  lilack.  Tlie  female  ha3  a  paler 
crest  or  irjne.  Iliey  have  a  soft  and  pleasing 
song,  frequent  everyreeiis,  and  build  beautiful 
eup-like  nests,  whieli  hang  on  the  twigs  of  trees. 
The  eggs  are  numerous  (5  to  10),  whitish,  spotted 
and  marked  with  pale  brown.  Ten  speeies  are 
known,  inliabitants  of  Northern  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Amcriea.  Two  speeies  are  common  in  the  I'nited 
States,  the  golden-cresced  kinglet  {Rcgiilus  .tul- 
rajHi ) ,  whicli  is  the  smaller,  only  4  inches  long, 
and  the  ruby-crov.ned  kinglet  (Ilcyuliis  ciiUii- 
dul(i),  which  is  4V-;  inclies  in  length.  Both  are 
either  migrants  or  winter  visitors  in  most  parts 
of  tlie  I'nited  States,  l)ut  the  gold-crest  breeds 
in  various  mountainous  regions,  as  far  south 
as  the  Carolinas,  The  ruby-crown  is  a  famous 
songster,  and  one  of  the  most  notable  of  our 
spring  migrants.   See  Plate  of  Wken.s,  Warblebs, 

ETC. 

KING  LOG.  In  a  fable  of  .ICsop,  a  log  sent  by 
Jupiter  in  response  to  the  petition  of  tlie  frogs 
for  a  king.  Their  contempt  for  tlieir  new  ruler, 
when  they  discovered  his  character,  led  them  to 
ask  for  another  king,  whereupon  .Jupiter  sent  a 
stork,  who  began  to  devour  his  subjects.  The 
request  for  a  third  king  was  refused  by  .Jupiter, 
and  the  frogs  were  left  to  tlie  results  of  their 
folly.  As  a  jiopular  term,  King  Log  signifies  a 
do-nothing  ruler. 

KING  LORY.  A  bird-dealer's  name  for  an 
Auslraliaii  ))r.rrot  of  the  genus  Ajirosmictus — not 

a   t  nic  lory    (q.v.) . 

KINGMAKER,  The.  A  title  frequently  given 
to  tlie  powerful  Richard  Neville,  Karl  nf  War- 
wick.   See  Warwick. 

KING  MONKEY.  A  seninopithecine  African 
uioiiki'v.  or  gueieza,  of  tile  genus  Colobus.  This 
genus  has  excited  much  interest  because  of  its 
ajiproach  in  some  characters  to  the  American 
division  of  monkeys.  'I'bese  characters  are  the 
practical  absence  of  the  thumb  and  the  wide- 
ness  of  the  nostrils.  They  are  slender  monkeys, 
with  well-marked  callosities,  and  have  a  large, 
complex,  sacculated  .stomach  and  small  cheek- 
pouches.  There  are  about  10  species,  all  of 
Equatorial  Africa,  and  all  have  beautiful  skins, 
much  in  demand,  whence  some  species  are  nearly 
exterminated. 

KING  OF  BEGGARS.  A  title  given  to 
Bampfylde  ibioi-.  Carow.  a  noted  English  vag.a- 
bond  of  the  early  eighteenth  century. 

KING  OF  DUNCES.  A  nickname  applied  in 
Pope's  Diinciad  to  I'ollej'  Cibber  (q.v.). 

KING  OF  THE  HERRINGS.  The  moonfish 
(Lnniiirix  lunn).  Sic  KixiiKisii:  MOONFISII. 
The  name  is  also  applied  to  various  other  fishes, 
such  as  the  chimsera  and  the  oarfish. 

KING  OF  THE  MACKERELS.  A  pelagic 
fish  ( l,'fnK(ini(i  hiiiicitlii )  nf  \eiy  brilliant  colors, 
closely  allied  to  and  shaped  like  ,a  sunfish 
(Mola),  which  is  occasionally  taken  off  the  east- 
em  coast  of  the  I'nited  Slales.  .Jordan  remarks 
that  ii  similar  speeies  is  regarded  about  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  with  veneration  as  the  'king  of  the 
tunnies  and  mackerels.' 

KING  OF  THE  MULLETS.  A  small  fish  nf 
the  IMedilerranean  (Aporimi  imhr.rhis) .  renowned 
for  its  beauty.     It  is  bright  scarlet,  with  minute 


black  specks;  fins  and  tail  red  tipped  with  black. 
The  genus  is  a  large  one  with  species  scattered 
throughout  the  troiiical  worhl;  all  are  of  brilliant 
cardinal,  scarlet  or  carmine  hues. 

KING  PENGUIN.  The  large.st  of  the  pen- 
guins (.\  pIciKidijtiK  I'cnnanii) ,  a  native  of  the 
Falkland  and  other  Antarctic  islands.  See. 
Plate  of  ArK.s. 

KING  PHILIP'S  -WAR.     See  Piiiui',  Ki.Mi. 

KING  RAIL.  Une  of  the  large  rails  {Hull us 
deijiins)  of  the  Eastern  I'liited  States,  often 
called  'fresh-water  inarsh-hen,'  in  distinction  from 
the  larger,  grayer  elapper-rail  or  '.salt-water 
marsh-hen.'  It  is  IS  inches  long,  brownish 
black  with  bright  chestnut  below  and  on  the 
wing-(toverts.  it  has  the  habits  of  the  family. 
See  Rail. 

KINGS,  Books  of  (Heb.  milakim,  Gk.  pifi\oi. 
^aaiKeiuiv,  bibloi  basileion,  Lat.  libri  re;/iwruiii) . 
The  name  given  to  two  of  liie  canonical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Originally  they  were  but 
one,  but  are  sejiarated  in  the  Sepliiaginl.  in 
which  they  are  designated  'the  third  and  fourth 
of  the  kingdoms'- — the  books  of  Samuel  forming 
the  first  and  second.  This  division  was  cojiied 
by  the  Vulgate  and  passed  thence  into  the  gen- 
eral usage  of  Christendom.  Tlie  exact  titles  of 
these  books  in  the  English  Authorized  Version 
are.  The  First  Hook  of  llie  Kiiif/.i,  Covniiotih/ 
CnUcd  the  Third  Hook  of  the  Kinys,  and  the 
Second  Hook  of  the  A'l'ji.r/x,  Commonlji  Called  the 
Fourth  Book  of  the  Kinr/s.  They  embrace:  (1) 
The  reign  of  Solomon  (1.  Kings  i.-xi.)  ;  (2)  the 
history  of  the  divided  kingdoms  of  Judali  and 
Israel  to  the  downfall  of  the  latter  (T.  Kings 
xii.-II.  Kings  xvii.)  ;  (.'{)  the  history  of  the 
Kingdom  of  .Iiidah  after  the  destruction  of  the 
iKiiiliern  kingdom  until  the  Bab}'lonian  captivity 
(II.   Kings  xviii.-xxv.) . 

The  division  of  Kings  into  two  books  is  not 
warranted  ))y  the  contents  any  more  than  the 
separation  of  Kings  from  the  two  preceding 
Books  of  Samuel.  The  four  books  constitute 
a  continuous  historical  series,  and  the  Septuagint, 
in  designating  them  all  bv  a  single  name,  obeys  a 
correct  instinct  as  to  their  nature.  They  are  also 
closely  attached  to  all  the  preceding  books,  viz. 
the  Pentateuch  (again  divided  into  five  parts), 
.loshua,  and  .Tudges,  so  that  it  has  become  cus- 
tomary among  scholars  to  designate  by  the  name 
Octateuch  the  eight-book  groujj  represented  by 
the  Pentateuch,  .Joshua,  .Judges,  and  Kings.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  Octateuch  is  a  single  work, 
aiming  to  furnish  in  continuous  form  a  history 
of  the  Hebrews  from  the  beginning  of  time  down 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar II.  in  n.c.  .586.  In  this  Octateuch,  how- 
ever, which  is  believed  by  critics  not  to  have  been 
put  together  in  final  shape  till  400  n.c,  a 
number  of  separate  works  may  be  distinguished. 
The  Pentateuch  and  Joshua  (with  perliajis  the 
additiim  of  .Judges)  constituted  each  a  separate 
compilation,  again  based  upon  the  comliination 
of  numerous  independent  productions,  and  the 
liooks  of  Samuel  and  Kings  another,  though  we 
must  lie  careful  not  to  be  led  astray  into  tl>e 
assumption  nf  a  single  author  for  these  two 
books.  What  we  have  in  Samuel  and  Kings 
is  a  compilation,  from  various  sources,  made  by  a 
series  of  editors  who.se  aim  it  was  to  carry  the 
history  of  the  Hebrews  on  from  the  point  where 
it  was  left  by  the  compiler  of  Judges.     The  first 
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redaction  of  the  sources  included  in  Samuel  and 

Kings  appears  indeed  to  have  been  made  before 
tlie  destruction  of  llie  Kingdom  of  Judah,  tliough 
after  the  reformation  of  .Josiah  (li.c.  021);  but 
the  method  of  liistorieal  eom]io.sition  among  the 
Hebrews,  wliicli  was  mainly  compilation,  left  it 
o|)en  for  iater  editors  to  make  all  manner  of 
additions  and  insertions,  wliieli,  without  neces- 
sarily effacing  the  work  of  the  earlier  editors, 
would  carry  the  history  still  furtlier  down.  The 
considerable  variations  between  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  texts  of  Samuel  and  Kings  furnish  the 
proof  for  the  assumption  of  various  redactions 
of  this  compilation. 

Among  the  sources  embodied  in  the  books  of 
Samuel  and  Ivings  the  most  notable  are:  In 
Samuel,  ( 1 )  a  liistorj'  of  Saul,  compiled  by  a 
Benjamite  or  Judean,  probably  in  the  ninth 
century  B.C.,  embodied  in  I.  Sam.  ix.-xiv. ;  (2)  a 
liistory  of  David,  containing  (a)  a  later  compila- 
tion (ninth  century),  embodied  in  I.  Sam.  xvi.- 
xxvi.  and  II.  Sam.  i.-v.,  x.xi.-xxiii.,  and  (b)  a 
somewhat  earlier  one  (II.  Sam.  ix.-xx.)  ;  (3) 
a  considerably  later  compilation  of  the  history 
of  iSaniuel  and  Saul,  scattered  through  I.  Sam. 
i.-xxvi.  In  Kings,  ( 1  I  continuation  of  the 
history  of  David,  found  in  I.  and  II.  Samuel; 
(2)  a.  biography  of  Solomon  embodied  in  I. 
Kings  iii.-xi.;  (.3)  stories  of  propliets,  compiled 
probably  in  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  embodied  in 
I.  Kings  xvii.-xxi.  and  II.  Kings  ii.-xiii.;  (4) 
extracts  from  comiiilations  known  as  "Book  of 
the  Kings  of  Israel,"  and  '"Book  of  the  Kings  of 
Judah,"  though  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  com- 
piler of  Kings  has  in  mind  a  sinc/le  work  covering 
the  annals  of  both  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah. 

Tliesc  as  the  main  sources  have  been  pieced 
together  and  the  history  of  the  period  has  been 
included  in  the  coiupilation  brought  tinder  a 
single  aspect  through  the  skill  of  editors  who 
viewed  the  facts  of  the  past  as  illustrations  of 
their  religious  theory,  which  implied  that  Juda- 
ism arose  in  its  perfected  form  in  the  days  of 
Moses,  and  that  all  the  disasters  and  misfortunes 
happening  to  Israel  are  punishments  sent  by 
Yahweh  for  disobedience  to  His  Law  as  given 
to  tlie  people  through  Moses.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  before  titilizing  the  valuable  material 
emiiodied  in  Sanuiel  and  Kings  to  make  due 
allowance  for  this  theory  and  to  distinguish  care- 
fully between  facts  and  the  interpretation  put 
upon  them.  In  the  second  place,  as  in  .Joshuii 
and  .ludges,  the  careers  of  the  favorite  heroes — 
notably  David  (q.v.)  and  Solomon  (q.v.) — have 
been  embellished  with  legends  and  the  characters 
themselves  idealized  l)v  projecting  into  the  past 
views  and  religious  conceptions  that  belong  to 
much  later  ages.  The  same  element  of  legend,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  myth,  enters  into  the  stories 
of  the  prophets  Elijah  (q.v.)  and  Elisha  (q.v.). 
while  the  kings  of  Israel  and  .Tudah  arc  judged 
entirely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  above- 
outlined  pragmatic  method,  adopted  already  by 
the  first  group  of  editors. 

BifiLionti.vpnT.  Consult  the  histories  of  Stade, 
rjuthe.  Kittel,  Wellliausen.  Renan,  Kent,  and 
Piepcnbring,  and  the  commentaries  by  Kittel  and 
Ticnzinger.  Among  older  commentaries,  those  of 
Thenius  (2d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1873)  and  Keil  (2ded., 
Leipzig.  ISTfil   are  still  of  value. 

KING  SALMON.     A  name  for  the  quinnat 

(q.v.). 


KING'S  BEADSMEN.    See  BLrE-Gow.v.s. 

KING'S    (or  QUEEN'S)    BENCH.     An  an- 

ciiiit  English  ccnirt  of  cunimon  law,  wliich  suc- 
ceeded the  (,'uria  ilegis,  or  King's  Court,  in  its 
criminal  jurisdiction,  and  also  in  a  few  civil 
matters.  This  jurisdiction,  however,  it  gradually 
extended,  until  it  became  the  most  important 
connnon-law  court  of  the  Kingdom,  having  juris- 
diction over  all  criminal  cases  on  the  'Crown 
side,'  and  all  civil  causes  between  subject  and 
subject  on  the  'plea  side.'  It  also  had  im- 
jiorlant  suptavisory  powers  over  certain  inferior 
tribunals,  magistrates,  and  all  civil  corporations. 
It  had  authority  to  pass  on  the  extent  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  inferior  courts,  and  to  remove 
causes  to  itself  where  they  were  improperly  com- 
menced in  such  courts,  ft  consisted  of  a  Lord 
Chief  Justice  and  four  puisne  or  associate  jus- 
tices. By  the  judicature  acts  of  1873,  it  was 
merged  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  but  the 
name  was  preserved  as  the  'King's  Bench  Di- 
vision' of  the  High  Court,  which  retains  its 
former  important  jurisdiction.  See  CfUlA  Regis; 
Common  Ple.v.s:  .tt;Mc.\TrRE  Acts;  Coukt. 

KINGS'BOROrrGH,  Edward  Kixg,  Viscount. 
An  Irish  \\riter  on  ilexican  archtcologj".  See 
King,  Edward. 

KING'S  COLLEGE,  A  college  of  Cambridge 
University,  originally  known  as  the  College  of 
Saint  Nicholas,  ll  was  founded  by  Henry  VI. 
in  1441,  along  with  Eton  College,  Windsor,  as  its 
preparatory  school.  The  college  was  the  first  in 
Cambridge  to  be  designed  on  a  splendid  aichitec- 
tural  scale,  of  which  the  chapel,  begun  by  Ilcnr^' 
VI.,  continued  by  Henry  VTl.,  and  cmnpleted  by 
Henry  VIII.,  is  now  the  most  striking  feature 
and  the  only  part  of  the  original  plan  fully  cai^ 
ricd  out.  The  foundation  consisted  of  a  provost, 
70  fellows,  and  scholars,  chaplains,  clerks,  choris- 
ters, and  servitors  to  the  extraordinary  nuniljcr. 
of  140.  The  college  had,  from  the  first,  unusual 
privileges,  like  Xew  College,  Oxford,  siu-h  as 
exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  even 
of  the  university,  in  matters  scholastic.  Till 
1857,  the  members  of  King's  College  could  taU'o 
a  degree  without  passing  the  university  examina- 
tions, which  privilege  tended  to  lower  the  schol- 
arship of  its  meml)ers.  The  revenues  of  the  col- 
lege are  said  to  have  been  reduced  by  Edward  IV., 
but  were  increased  by  succeeding  benefactions. 
The  college  had,  in  1002.  a  provost.  40  fellows, 
and  48  scholars,  with  lecturers,  tutors.  an<l  college 
olficers,  and  some  120  luidergraduatcs.  It  pre- 
sents to  some  40  livings.  E.xeept  the  chapel,  the 
buildings  are  not  of  pronounced  excellence.  The 
chapel,  however,  is  the  finest  college  chapel  in 
existence,  and  probably  the  finest  cxani|)le  of  its 
style  of  architecture  in  the  world  in  size.  form, 
and  decoration.  It  contains  some  of  the  liest 
glass  and  wood  carving  in  England,  .\mong  the 
worthies  of  King's  have  lieen  Sir  Roliert  Wal- 
pole,  the  first  Sir  William  Temple,  Lord  Strat- 
ford de  RedclifTe.  .\rchbishop  Sunmer,  Bishop 
Pear.son.  and  Richard  Croke.  the  Greek  .scholar. 
See    Eton    College;    and    Cambridge,    Unher- 

SITT  OF. 

KING'S  COLLEGE.  A  college  !n  London. 
England,  ll  was  founded  in  1829  (opened 
1831)  as  an  outgrowth  of  a  division  in  opinion 
between  the  founders  of  the  ITniversity  of  London, 
which  had  been  established  in   1825-27.     King's 
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College,  like  University  College,  became  a  teach- 
ing body,  while  the  University  of  London  be- 
came an  e.vuuuuing  body.  In  1809  women  were 
received,  and  in  1S!?0  were  admitted  to  degrees. 
The  collejjf  is  iu  connection  with  the  Church 
of  England,  and  its  courses  embrace  theologj', 
literature,  science,  pure  and  applied,  and  medi- 
cine. Tliere  is  a  seliool  connected  with  the  col- 
lege, and  a  few  ttudents  reside  witliin  its  walls. 
It  is  now  located  in  the  east  wing  of  Somerset 
Uouse.  In  the  muscma  arc  the  Babliage  calculat- 
ing uiacliine  and  the  George  III.  collection  of 
mechanical  models  and  pliilosophical  instruments. 
Perhaps  its  best-known  alumnus  is  Dean  Farrar. 
Other  students  were  Prof.  Thorold  Rogers,  Sir 
James  Filzjames  Stcplicn.  I'rofessor  Cayley.  and 
the  brothers  JJossetti.  wliose  father.  Gabricle  Ros- 
setti,  was  professor  of  Italian  there. 

KING'S  (or  QTJEEN'S)  COITNSEL.  In 
England  and  Ireland,  a  iiairisier  at  law.  wlio  has 
been  appointed  by  letters  jiatent  to  lie  his  or  her 
^lajesty's  coims<-l.  Though  the  ofliee  does  not 
exist  in  .Scotland,  it  has  l)ecn  adopted  in  Canada 
and  other  Britisli  colonics.  Xo  corresponding 
dignity  exists  in  the  legal  profession  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.     See  B.veristeb;   Lawteb. 

KING'S  COUNTY.  An  inland  county  of  Ire- 
land, bounded  east  by  Kildare.  and  west  by  llie 
Shannon,  wliieh  .se()aratcs  it  from  Kosconnnon 
and  Galway  (Jlai):  Ireland.  D  3i.  Area,  772 
square  miles.  .Stock-raising  is  the  chief  industry. 
The  capital  is  Tullamore.  The  population  has 
steadily  decreased:  in  1841.  147,350:  in  1901, 
00.100." 

KING'S  DATJGHTEKS  AND  SONS,  Ix- 
TEHN'ATIONAL  Okder  OF.  An  organization  formed 
in  Xew  York  City,  early  in  18S0,  as  a  distinctly 
spiritual  force.  At  first  women  only  were  ad- 
mitted to  membership,  but  the  society  was  soon 
enlarged  to  take  in  men  and  boys.  It  is  strictly 
undenominational,  organized  with  local  bodies 
called  'circles,'  which  are  combined  into  'chapters 
of  circles.'  and  has  a  centr;il  council  which  is  in- 
corporated, with  headquarters  in  Xew  York  City. 
The  social  and  religious  services  are  of  the  most 
varied  description,  each  circle  being  given  free 
•choice  in  choosing  its  own  special  work.  The  idea 
is  to  work  'first  for  the  heart,  next  the  home, 
then  the  Church,  and  after  that  the  great  out- 
side.' The  badge  of  the  society  is  a  ^lalte^e  cross 
of  silver,  l)earing  the  initials  I.  H.  X.  ('In 
His  X"ame').  A  weekly  paper.  The  fiilrrr  Cross, 
is  published  in  Xew  Y'ork.  The  present  mem- 
bership is  nearly  500,000  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

KING'S  (or  QUEEN'S)  EVIDENCE.  In 
Englan  J.  a  person  who.  having  been  an  aeeompliee 
in  some  crime,  has  confessed,  and  offered  to  give 
evidence  and  make  full  confession.  The  usual 
practice  of  the  Crown  in  such  cases  is  to  pardon 
the  person  so  acting,  though  he  is  not  absolutely 
entitled  to  a  pardon :  and  an  application  is  gen- 
erally made  to  the  judge  to  admit  the  party  as 
a  witness  on  the  trial  of  his  fellow-criminals. 
A  similar  practice  exists  in  Scotland,  the  public 
prosecutor  having  the  power  and  discretion  to 
admit  the  confessing  party.  For  the  corre- 
sponding nractice  in  the  I'nited  States,  see 
Sr.\TK's  EvinEXCE. 

KING'S  EVIL.     See  ScBOFri-A. 


KINGSFORD,  kingz'ferd,  WltLlAM  (1819- 
98).  A  Canadian  historian,  born  in  the  Parish 
of  Saint  Lawrence  Jewry,  London.  England.  He 
was  educated  at  Cambcrwell  and  studied  areliitcc- 
ture,  but  his  tastes  were  otherwise,  and  he  en- 
listed as  a  private  in  the  dragoon  guards  wlien 
sixteen  years  old.  In  1837  he  went  with  his 
leginient  to  Canada  and  rose  to  be  sergeant,  but 
left  the  army  (1841)  to  go  into  the  City  Sur- 
veyor's ollice  in  Montreal.  He  was  employed  in 
the  survey  for  the  Lachine  Canal  (1840-48)  and 
the  following  year  came  to  the  United  States  to 
aid  in  the  building  of  the  Hudson  Kiver  Railroad. 
Thence  he  >vent  to  Panama  and  was  an  engineer 
on  the  railway  building  tliere.  Afterwards  he 
was  surveyor  for  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad,  and 
then  a  district  superintendent  of  the  line.  He 
was  again  in  the  Canadian  service  in  connection 
with  tlie  Ridcau  Canal,  and  was  Dominion  engi- 
neer in  charge  of  the  harbors  of  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  Saint  Lawrence  from  1872  to  1879.  Ho 
piiblished  llistortj,  Sitrnrture.  and  tilaiisfics  of 
Plank  Roads  in  the  United  Stntes  and  Canada 
(1852),  Impressions  of  the  ^\'est  and  fiotith 
11858).  The  Canadian  Canals  (1805),  A  Cana- 
dian Political  Coin  (1874).  Canadian  Archce- 
olor/ij  (1886),  The  Early  liihlioriraphy  of  Ontario 
(1892)  ;  but  by  far  his  most  important  work  is 
his  History  of'  Canada  (10  vols.,  1887-97),  the 
result  of  seventeen  years'  faithful  study  of  the 
Canadian  archives. 

KINGSLEY,  kmgzTl,  Ciiakles  (1819-75). 
An  English  author  and  clerg>inan,  born  at  Holne 
vicarage,  Devonshire.  .Tune  12.  1819.  He  entered 
Magdalen  College.  Cambridge,  in  1838,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  in  classics  and  mathematics. 
In  1842  he  became  curate,  and,  two  years  later, 
rector  of  Everslcy,  in  Hani|)shire.  In  1848  he 
published  the  Saint's  Tragedy,  or  the  True  Story 
of  Klizaheth  of  Hnn<iary,ai\  admirable  representa- 
tion of  mediipval  piety.  The  next  two  or  three  years 
of  his  life  were  devoted — in  company  with  his 
friend  F.  D.  ^Maurice,  and  others — to  the  physical 
and  moral  improvement  of  the  working  classes. 
His  opinions  on  the  social  anarchy  of  modern 
times  are  to  be  found  in  his  Alton  Locke,  Tailor 
and  I'oct  ( 1850) .  a  novel  (jf  some  j)ower,  the  hero 
of  which  is  taken  from  a  London  workshop.  This 
was  followed  by  Yeast,  a  Problem  (1851),  in 
which  Kingsley  handles,  among  other  questions, 
the  condition  of  the  English  agricultural  laborer; 
and  in  1853  by  Hypatia.  or  .A'eic  Foes  uith  an  Old 
Face,  a  brilliant  delineation  of  Christianity  in 
conflict  with  the  expiring  philosophy  of  Greece  in 
the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century.  Two  years 
after  he  jmlilished  Westuard  Ho! — probably  the 
greatest  of  his  works.  Other  works  of  his  are 
the  famous  London  sermon  called  ilessuye  of 
the  Church  to  Laboring  if  en;  The  Heroes,  or 
Greek  Fairy  Tales:  Tiro  Years  Ago  (1857)  :  The 
Water  liabies  (18C3)  :  Good  yea's  of  God;  Here- 
ward  (1886)  ;  The  Hermits  (1808)  :  Madam  How 
and  Lady  Why:  .it  Last,  a  delightful  account  of 
a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  (1871).  He  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  modern  history  at  Cambridge 
in  1860.  and.  after  resigning  that  post,  was  made, 
in  1869.  canon  of  Chester  and  afterward  canon  of 
Westminster.  In  1867  he  had  a  passionate  con- 
troversy with  .John  Henry  X'ewnian  because 
Kingsley  had  said  (1860)  that  "truth  for  its  o^yn 
sake  had  never  l>een  a  virtue  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy."     Kingsley's  versatility  is  strik- 
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ing.  With  almost  equal  fervor  he  studied  social 
questions,  relifrion,  and  zoology.  He  was  a  Chris- 
tian as  ardently  as  he  nas  an  admirer  of  Darwin 
and  Huxley  and  their  science.  Darwin  and  theol- 
ogy  seemed  to  him  compatible.  Kingsley's  health 
began  to  fail  about  1803.  In  1874  he  visited  the 
United  States  in  search  of  health.  He  died  at 
Eversky,  January  23,  1875,  and  was  buried  there. 
Consult:  The  Chester  edition  of  the  Works, 
ed.  by  his  son,  Maurice  Kingsley  (London,  14 
vols.,  1000)  ;  and  Letters  and  Memories  by  his 
wife  (1877:  condensed.  1883);  Jhe  Life  and 
Works  of  Charles  Kingsley  ( 19  vols.,  Xew  York, 
1902). 

KINGSLEY,  Hexby  (18.30-7G).  An  English 
novelist,  the  brother  of  Charles  Kingsley.  born 
at  Carnack.  Xorthamptonshire.  From  King's 
College,  London,  he  went  to  Oxford,  biit  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three  left  without  graduating  to 
seek  his  fortane  in  the  gold-fields  of  Australia. 
He  did  not  fiud  it  directly  during  his  five  years' 
quest,  but  indirectly  through  his  novel,  Geoffrey 
Hamli/n  (1850),  dealing  with. colonial  life,  which 
he  published  on  liis  return.  While  editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Daily  lieriew  he  was  also  its  corre- 
spondent during  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  and 
was  credited  with  being  the  first  Englislmian  to 
get  into  Sedan  after  its  fall  (1870).  His  prin- 
cipal works  aie:  I'aienshne  i  1802),  Austin  Elliot 
( 1803) ,  The  IJillyars  and  Burtons  ( 18G5) ,  Leigh- 
ton  Court  (1800),  tiikoie  of  Hilcotes  (1807), 
Mademoiselle  ilathilde  {ISdS) ,  Stretton  (1869), 
Old  Margaret  (1871),  The  Harreys  (1872), 
Rcqinald  Hethercge  (1874),  y umber  Seventeen 
(1875),  The  Grange  Garden  (1876),  and  Fire- 
side Studies   (1876). 

KINGSLEY,  James  Luce  (1778-18.52).  An 
American  scholar,  born  in  Scotland.  Conn.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1799,  two  years  afterwards 
became  a  tutor,  and  in  1805  was  appointed  first 
professor  of  ancient  languages  at  Yale.  He  re- 
mained in  this  position  until  1831,  after  which  he 
was  professor  of  Latin  (emeritus  in  1851),  imtil 
his  death.  He  was  master  of  an  elegant  style 
in  Latin  and  in  English,  and  was  well  versed 
in  American  historj'.  He  delivered  the  address 
on  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Xew  Haven  (1838)  and  wrote  a  brief 
History  of  Yale  College  (1835)  and  (in 
Sparks's  Amrriean  Biography)  a  life  of  Ezra 
Stiles,  president  of  Y'ale  College.  Consult  the 
memorial  addresses  by  T.  D.  Woolsey  and  T.  A. 
Thacher.  and  sketches  of  his  life  by  D.  C.  Gil- 
man. — His  son,  Henby  C.  Kixgsley  (Yale,  1843), 
w.T*  treasurer  of  Yale  College  in  1802-80:  and  a 
younger  son,  William  L.  Kingsley  (Yale,  1843), 
was  bing  the  editor  of  the  Xeie  Englander,  until 
his  deatli  in  1896. 

KINGSLEY,  Joh:t  Sterli:jo  (1854—).  An 
American  zoijlogist  and  teacher.  He  was  born 
at  Cineinnatus,  X.  Y.  He  graduated  F,t  Williams 
College  in  1875.  and  obtained  his  doctorate  from 
Princeton  in  1885.  From  1S87  to  1889  he  was 
professor  of  zoiilogp  in  the  Universitv  of  Indiana, 
from  1889  to  1891  in  the  University  "of  Xebraska, 
in  1892  was  made  professor  of  zoology  at  Tufts 
College.  In  1880-96  he  was  one  of  the'  editors  of 
the  American  yoturalist.  He  edited  the  Stand- 
ard Xatural  History  (0  vols.,  1886)  and  wrote 
The  yaturalist's  Assistant  (1882).  The  Embry- 
ology of  Limulus   (1893),  Elements  of  Compara- 


tive Zoology  (1897),  Text-Book  of  Vertebrate  Zo- 
ology (1899);  translated  and  edited  Hertwig's 
Manual  of  Zoology   (1902). 

KINGSLEY,  Miss  Maby  U.  (1862-1900).  Aa 
English  traveler  and  author.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  George  Henrj'  Kingsley  (1827-92), 
and  niece  of  Charles  Kingsley.  She  was  born 
at  Islington,  London,  in  October,  1862.  When  a 
mere  girl  she  became  interested  in  science,  and 
later  studied  Darwin,  HiLxley,  Lubbock,  and  other 
scientists.  In  1893  .she  went  to  Saint  Paul  de 
Loanda,  in  Portuguese  West  Africa,  to  .study 
biology,  ami  returned  the  next  year,  after  encoun- 
tering many  difiiculties  and  tr.aveling  through 
1-arts  of  the  country  known  only  to  the  natives. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1890  she  returned  to  Africa 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  lower  X'iger 
region  and  studying  its  flora.  In  the  elephant 
and  gorilla  countries  .she  had  several  narrow 
escapes,  traveling  frequently  up  the  rivers  and 
through  the  bush  with  only  native  attendants. 
She  traveled  through  the  Xiger  Coast  Protecto- 
rate, Kamerun,  and  Gabim.  The  results  of  her 
journeys  were  published  in  the  exceedingly  in- 
teresting Travels  in  West  Africa  ( 1897 )  and 
West  African  Studies  (1899).  Early  in  1900  she 
went  to  South  Africa,  and  was  attached  to  the 
military  hospital  at  Simons  Town,» where,  after 
nursing  sick  Boer  prisoners,  she  fell  ill  and  died, 
June  3^   1900. 

KING'S  LYNN.  A  seaport  of  England.  See 
Ly.xx  Regis. 

KING'S  MOUNTAIN.  Battle  or.  A  battle 
fought  on  October  7,  1780,  during  the  Revolu- 
tiunary  War,  between  an  English  and  Loyali.st 
force  of  1125  imder  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ferguson 
and  about  1000  Georgia,  Xorth  Carolina,  and 
South  Carolina  backwoodsmen  under  William 
Campbell,  James  Williams,  Benjamin  Cleveland, 
Isaac  Shelby,  and  John  Sevier.  King's  Mcmntain 
is  a  ridge  about  one  mile  long,  ri>ing  100  feet 
above  the  surrounding  country,  just  within  the 
limits  of  South  Carolina,  about  30  miles  west- 
southwest  of  Charlotte,  X.  C.  Here  Ferguson, 
hard  pressed  by  the  infuriated  militia,  intrenched 
himself  and  was  soon  afterwards  att.acked  with 
the  greatest  gallantry  by  the  Americans.  The  en- 
gagement lasted  for  about  an  hour,  and  the  Eng- 
lish, whose  commander  was  mortally  wounded, 
were  finally  forced  to  surrender,  after  having  lost 
more  than  400  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 
The  Americans  lost  28  killed  and  00  wounded. 
This  victory,  besides  demonstrating  the  fighting 
capacity  of  the  backwoodsmen,  forced  Cornwallis 
to  postpone  for  a  time  his  invasion  of  Xorth 
Carolina,  Consult  Drajier,  King's  Mountain  and 
lis  Heroes  I  Cincinnati.  1881). 

KING-SNAKE.  ( 1 )  The  name  in  the  United 
States  of  a  variety  of  snakes  believed  to  make 
war  successfully  on  the  rattlesnake  and  copper- 
head. The  snake  most  tisually  meant  by  it  in 
the  X'orthern  and  Middle  States  is  the  chain- 
snake  (i|.v. I,  but  the  whole  of  the  genus  Ophio- 
bolus  is  ])roperly  so  designated,  and  pi^rliaiis  more 
generally  than  as  'chain-snakes.'  They  sometimes 
reach  10  feet  in  length,  and  undoubtedly  do  occa- 
sionally attack  and  eat  the  poisonous  as  well 
as  some  other  snakes.  The  'king-snake'  of  the 
Soitth  is  more  commonly  Osceola  doliata.  the  ana- 
logue of  the  Xorthern  milk-snake  (q.v. )  ;  and  the 
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beautiful  red,  black-handed  Southwestern  relative 
■of  this  (  Osceola  coccinca  )  is  the  "red'  king-snake. 
This  snake  is  e.\eeedingly  variable  in  its  colora- 
tion and  in  the  pattern  of  its  markings,  as  is  dis- 
])laycd  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 


VARIATIONS  IN  THE   K1NG-8SAKE. 

Six  out  of  teu  varieties  of  coloration  and  relative  size  of 
the  kinB-simliH  (O.sicoto  ijoliata).  as  distinguished  by  E.  D. 
Cope;  (1)  Variety  trinnpuhi  (milk-snake,  q.v, ).  dnll  chest- 
nut and  blaek  on  a  ^rav  ground  ;  Northeastern  States.  (2) 
Variety  tloliiita  (typieal  kinir-snnke).  ground  color  aahen 
to  vellowish.  saddles  red-lirown  with  black  borders;  South- 
ern United  .slates  and  Kastern  Mexico.  (;1)  Variety  c/erjca, 
blotches  choi-olate.  ground  color  variable  gray;  South- 
eastern ruiteil  States.  (4)  Variety  terntwriilis,  ground 
color  yellow,  saddles  dark  chocolate ;  Maryland  to  Texas. 
(5)  Variety  auiiul:\l:l.  saildles  bright  red.  intervening 
spaces  clear  yellow  ;  Texas  and  Mexico,  (r.)  Variety  coc- 
cincii  icorn-9nake.(i.v.),  large  .saddles  or  bright  riMl,  broadly 
bordered  with  blai-k  and  separated  by  yellow  rings  ;  Florida 
to  New  Mexico. 

(2)  In  India,  the  banded  Uriiit  ((i.v.),  in 
translation  of  the  native  name  'raj  samp.' 

KING'S  NORTON  AND  NORTHFIELD. 
A.  town  in  Worcestershire.  Kngland.  six  miles 
south-southeast  of  Birmingham  (Ma]):  England, 
E  4).  It  is  a  growing  manufacturing  centre, 
with  paper  and  rolling  mills,  chocolate  factory, 
etc.     Population,  in  ISltl,  28,300;  in  HlOl,  57.100. 

KING'S  QTJHAIB,  kwir.  A  sentimental 
poem  by  King  .Tames  I.  of  Scotland,  in  honor  of 
l..ady  Jane  Beaufort,  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Somerset.  The  poem  has  six  cantos,  and  is 
written  in  seven-line  stanzas,  afterwards  called 
the  'rhyme  royal.'  from  its  use  in  this  poem. 

KING'S  REGULATIONS.  The  regulations 
for  the  organization,  government,  and  discipline 
of  the  British  Army.  The  occupant  of  (lie  Brit- 
ish throne  is  the  nominal  head  of  the  defensive 


and  offensive  forces  of  the  Empire,  the  governing 
rules  of  which  are  published  and  issued  in  the 
ruler's  name,  as  King's  Regulations — or,  during 
the  lifetime  of  Queen  Victoria,  Queen's  lleijiila- 
lions. 

KING'S  SILVER.  An  ancient  fine  paid  to 
the  Crown  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in 
England,  as  an  incident  of  the  alienation  of  lands 
by  the  process  known  as  levying  a  tine    (q.v.). 

KING'STON.  The  capital  of  Frontenac  Coun- 
ty, Ontario,  Canada,  on  the  northeast  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cataraqui  and 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Bay  of  Quintf-,  where 
the  waters  of  the  Canadian  lakes  issue  into  the 
Saint  Lawrence  (Map:  Ontario,  G  3).  It  is  dis- 
tant 172  miles  from  Montreal,  from  Toronto 
105,  and  from  New  York  274.  The  Kideau  Canal 
connects  it  with  Ottawa,  and,  besides  its  outlet  by 
water,  Kingston  communicates  with  all  parts  of 
the  country  by  junctions  with  the  Crand  Trunk, 
the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  other  railways.  The 
city  is  the  seat  of  a  United  States  consul,  and  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Ontario  and  Kingston;  it  re- 
turns one  member  each  to  the  Oominion  House  of 
Commons  and  the  Provincial  I^egislature,  and  is 
a  port  of  entry  with  large  commercial  interests. 
Its  harbor  is  slielterod  iiy  Wolfe  and  Xavy  islands 
and  has  a  dry-dock  280  feet  long.  Its  proximity 
to  the  Thousand  Isles  makes  it  a  much-frequented 
summer  resort.  Next  to  (,'uebec  and  ll:ilit:ix, 
Kingston  is  the  most  stronglj'  fortified  place  in 
Canada.  There  is  a  fort  at  Messessaga  Point,  and 
all  other  accessible  points  are  secured  by  bat- 
teries. Navy  Point  contains  extensive  military 
works,  and  Point  Henry  has  a  fortress  which 
complefely  commands  the  harbor  and  city.  The 
noteworthy  buildings  and  institutions  include  the 
Anglican  and  Koinan  Catholic  cathedrals,  the 
University  of  Queen's  College,  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute, Royal  Military  College,  School  of  (Junnery, 
Kingston  Ladies'  College,  e(mservatory  of  music, 
general  hospital,  house  of  industry,  and,  in  the 
suburbs,  the  provincial  penitentiary  and  the 
Roekwood  lunatic  asylums.  A  bronze  statue  to 
Sir  J.  A.  Macdonald  stands  at  the  entrance  to  the 
fity  park.  The  city  is  electrically  lighted,  has 
street  r.iilways  and  gas  and  water  works.  The 
ship-building  is  second  in  Canada  only  to  that  of 
Quebec.  There  are  several  huge  fountlrics  for  the 
manufacture  of  engines,  locomotives,  railway  roll- 
ing-stock, ,agricultural  implements,  edge-tflols, 
axles,  nails,  etc.  There  are  also  large  tanneries, 
breweries,  piano  factories,  etc.  A  gathering- 
ground  of  old  for  the  neighboring  Indi;in  tribes, 
the  site  of  a  French  fort  from  1073  till  17.'j8.the 
place  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  l'.ritish  in  17(i2. 
was  l;>id  out  in  1703,  and  was  incorporated  as  a 
city  in  1838.  After  the  American  Revolution  its 
original  name  of  Fort  Frontenac  was  changed  to 
Kingston  by  the  United  Empire  Loyalists.  During 
the  War  of  1812  it  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
naval  force  in  Lake  Ontario.  On  the  union  of 
the  two  Canadas,  in  1841,  the  seat  of  government 
was  established  at  Jvingston.  but  was  removed  in 
L84.'5.  Population,  in  1891,  19,264;  in  1901. 
18.043. 

KINGSTON.  The  capital  and  chief  seaport  of 
the  island  of  .Tamaica,  situated  on  a  small,  arid 
plain,  on  the  southeast  coast  of  the  island  (Miip: 
West  Indies,  .J  6).  Its  appearance  from  the 
water  is  unattractive,  and  its  buildings  are  in- 
ferior.  There  are  clean  streets,  and  a  good  water- 
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supply  and  a  sewerage  system.  It  is  lighted  by 
electricity  and  has  electric  street  railways.  The 
town  is  strongly  fortified.  The  public  institu- 
tions are  well  conducted.  There  is  a  theatre. 
The  suburbs  are  remarkable  for  their  natural 
beauty,  and  many  of  the  wealthier  residents,  in- 
eluding  the  Governor,  live  outside  of  the  city 
limits.  The  harbor  admits  the  largest  vessels. 
The  shipping  of  Uic  port  in  IHOI  amounted  to 
about  t)40.000  tons.  The  railways  of  the  island 
centre  here.  Xear  Kingston  are  the  mines  of  the 
old  town  of  Port  r.oyal,  which  was  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  in  Kii);!.  Population,  in  1891, 
4U..')40.     In   l!MJl  it  was  estimated  at  .30,000. 

KINGSTON.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  55  miles  south  of  Albany; 
beautifully  situated  on  the  Hudson  River,  and  on 
the  north  shore  of  Rondout  Creek,  and  on  the 
\Vest  .Shore,  the  Ulster  and  Delaware,  and  the 
Walkill  Valley  railroads  (Map;  New  York,  F  4). 
It  has  Kingston  and  Ulster  academies;  a  fine 
city  hall,  court-house,  and  armory- ;  several  libra- 
ries: Kingston  Point  Park;  and  the  West  Shore 
Railroad  briilge.  150  feet  above  tidewater.  The 
•Senate  House.'  with  a  collection  of  relics,  is 
historically  important  as  the  early  home  of  the 
State  Legislature.  The  city,  with  'its  e.vcellent 
transportation  facilities,  is  the  centre  of  a  large 
trade  in  coal,  stone,  brick,  lime,  lumber, 
grain,  and  cement.  Its  leading  manufactures 
are  Rosendale  cement,  bricks,  cigars,  and  motor- 
trucks. The  government  is  administered,  under 
a  charter,  as  revised  1880-1900.  by  a  mayor 
elected  every  two  years,  who  controls  appoint- 
ments to  most  of  the  important  municipal 
offices,  and  a  unicameral  council,  which  confirms 
the  executive's  nominations  to  the  board  of 
health,  and  elects  the  superintendent  of  fire 
alarm.  The  recorder  and  the  city  judge  are 
chosen  by  popular  election.  Kingston  owns  and 
operates  its  water-works.  Population,  in  1890, 
21,2ril  :  in  1900.  24..5.S.5. 

The  first  settlement  here  was  made  in  1052  by 
the  Dutch,  who  called  it  Esopus,  after  the  Esopus 
Indians.  Until  1661.  when  it  was  organized  with 
a  separate  jurisdiction  as  Wiltwick,  it  was  a 
dependency  of  Fort  Orange  (Albany).  In  1664 
the  English  took  control  and  in  1669  changed  the 
name  to  Kingston.  On  .\pril  20.  1777.  New- 
York's  first  State  Constitution  was  adopted  here, 
and  on  September  9  Cliief  .Justice  .Tay  opened 
the  first  State  court.  On  October  16,  1777.  an 
English  force  under  General  Vaughan  entered  the 
town  and  almost  completely  destroyed  it  with 
fire.  In  1805  Kingston  was  incorporated  as  a 
village,  and  in  1872  it  received  a  city  charter 
and  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  two  adjoin- 
ing villages,  Rondout  and  Wilbur.  Consult 
Schoonmak°r.  The  Uiston/  of  Kingston  to  1S20 
(Now  York.   1S88). 

KINGSTON.  A  borough  in  Luzerne  County, 
Pa.,  on  I  he  Susipiehanna  River,  opposite  Wilkes' 
tarre.  and  on  the  Lackawanna  and  the  Lehigh 
Valley  railroads  (Map:  Pennsylvania,  F  2). 
Wyominar  Seminary  (Methodist  Episcopal)  is 
located  here.  The  borough  is  eng-aged  principally 
in  coal-mining,  and  has  repair  shops  of  the 
Lackawanna  Railroad.  Popxilation,  in  1890, 
2.S81  :  in  1900.  .3846  Near  Kinsrston  stood  Forty 
Fort,  prominent  in  the  Pennamite- Yankee  War 
and  in  the  Revolution.  In  the  vicinity  of  this 
fort  occurred,  in  1778.  the  famous  'Wyoming  ilas- 
sacre.'     (See  Wyoming  Vallet.)     A  monument 


over  60  feet  high  has  been  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  fort  to  commemorate  the  battle  and  mas- 
sacre. Kingston  was  incorporated  as  a  borough 
in  1358.  Consult  Pearce,  Annals  of  Luzerne 
Count!/,  I'cnnsylvania   (Philadelphia,  1860). 

KINGSTON,  Charles  Cameron  (1850—). 
An  Australian  statesman,  born  in  Adelaide.  He 
was  educated  in  his  native  city,  and  in  1873  was 
called  to  the  bar.  In  1881  he  was  elected  for 
West  Adelaide  to  the  Assembly,  and  represented 
that  constituency  for  many  years.  He  was  ap- 
pointed ^Attorney-General,  and  in  189.3  Premier. 
His  administration  lasted  until  his  promotion, 
in  1901,  to  the  Federal  Cabinet  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth,  in  which  he  was  appointed  Min- 
ister of  Trade  and  Commerce.  As  an  advanced 
Liberal  he  favored  radical  measures  in  regard  to 
the  franchise,  land,  and  labor  questions.  During 
his  administration  woman  suftrage  was  enacted 
into  law,  the  Labor  Party  was  conciliated  by 
factory  legislation  in  behalf  of  workmen,  and  pro- 
gressive income  ta.xation  and  death  duties  were 
imposed.  He  took  part  in  the  discussions  preced- 
ing the  establishment  of  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth, and  in  1897-98  presided  over  the  conven- 
tion v.liich  framed  the  bill  for  that  purpose. 

KINGSTON,  EuzABETH  (CHinjLEion),  Duch- 
ess of  (1720-88).  An  English  adventuress, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Chudleigh,  who  died  in 
1726,  leaving  his  family  in  poverty.  In  1743 
her  remarkable  beauty  led  to  her  appointment 
as  maid  of  honor  to  the  Princess  of  \\'ales, 
mother  of  George  III.  She  was  privately 
married  in  1744  to  Captain  Hervey,  a  grand- 
son of  the  first  Earl  of  Bristol,  but  did  not 
long  live  with  him,  and  for  many  years  led  a  dis- 
solute life.  In  1709  Evelyn  I'ierrepont,  the  sec- 
ond Duke  of  Kingston,  whose  mistress  she  had 
been  for  some  time,  and  who  was  ignorant  of  her 
former  marriage,  married  her.  and  upon  his 
death,  in  1773,  she  succeeded  to  his  large  fortune. 
An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Duke's  relatives  to 
set  aside  the  will  on  the  ground  of  bigamy,  of 
which  offense  she  was  declared  guilty  by  the 
House  of  I-ords  in  1776;  but  her  right  to  retain 
the  property  was  conceded  on  the  ground  that 
she  received  it  by  bequest.  She  spent  much  of 
her  time  on  the  Continent,  lived  for  a  while  after 
1777  in  Saint  Petersburg,  and  died  in  Paris.  She 
is  said  to  have  been  the  original  of  Beatrice  in 
Thackeray's  I'.smond  and  of  his  Baroness  Bern- 
stein in  The  Virginians. 

KINGSTON,  William  Hexrt  Giles  (1814- 
80).  An  English  novelist,  famed  as  a  writer  of 
books  for  boys.  A  Londoner  by  birth,  he  lived 
long  in  Oporto,  assisting  his  father  in  business 
there  and  writing  political  articles  that  were 
translated  for  the  Portuguese  press  and  helped 
to  conclude  the  commercial  treaty  with  England 
(1842).  For  this  he  was  knighted  and  pensioned 
by  the  Government  of  Portugal,  but  he  returned 
to  his  native  land  two  years  afterwards,  edited 
the  Colonist,  and  the  Colonial  Magazine  and 
Kast  India  Rerieir.  lectured  also  on  emigration, 
and  strove  to  lighten  the  lot  of  seafaring  men. 
The  Circassian  Chief  (1844)  was  his  first  book, 
but  a  love  of  the  sea,  fostered  in  many  voyages 
to  and  from  Portugal,  is  stamped  upon  his  later 
works,  more  than  one  hundred  in  number,  such 
as  Peter  the  Whaler  (1851).  The  Cruise  of  the 
Frolie  (1860).  The  Fireships  (1862).  Ben  Burton 
(1872),    The    Three    Midshipmen     (1873),    The 
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Three  Lieutenants  (1875),  The  Three  Command- 
ers (187G),  The  Three  Admirals  (1878),  and 
Kidnappin;/  in  the  Paci/ic  (1879).  Besides  ac- 
counts of  his  own  travels  in  Europe  and  America, 
he  published  books  about  noted  explorers,  Colum- 
bus, Captain  Cook,  Livingstone,  and  others; 
about  tl>e  Kings  and  Queens  of  England  (1870), 
and  about  other  liistorieal  personages. 

KINGSTON-TJPON-HULL.  A  town  of  Eng- 
land.    See  lIlLL. 

KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES,  temz.  A 
market -tinvn  in  Surrey.  Kni^htnd.  on  the  Thames, 
three  miles  south  of  Uicliniond  (Map:  Enj,dand, 
F  5).  It  has  Hour,  cocoanut,  libre,  and  oil  mills, 
brick  and  tile  works,  a  free  lilirary.  a  recreation 
<;round  of  14  acres,  and  an  endowed  frraniniar 
school,  founded  in  the  reign  of  l^i'Pt'n  Elizabeth. 
The  town  owns  a  jirotitalile  market,  which  occu- 
pies the  ground  floor  of  the  town  hall;  an  electric 
lighting  plant;  and  baths.  Kingston  is  a  favorite 
suburban  residential  district  of  Londoners.  Nu- 
merous Koman  icniains  have  been  discovered  in 
the  vicinity;  during  the  Saxon  period  it  was  a 
place  of  importance.  The  name  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  a  stone  in  the  market-place  upon 
which  are  inscribed  the  names  of  seven  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings  who  were  crowned  upon  it,  in  the 
ancient  chapel  of  Saint  ^larv's,  which  existed 
until  1770.  Population,  in "  1801,  27,000;  in 
1901,  34,400. 

KING  STORK.  In  .Esop's  fables,  the  king 
sent  by  Jupiter  to  the  frogs  when  they  were  dis- 
satisfied with  King  Log.  The  term  is  used  of  a 
ruler  whose  government  is  destructive  to  his 
subjects. 

KINGSTOWN.  .  An  important  seaport  and 
favorite  watering-place  of  Ireland,  on  the  south 
shore  of  Dublin  Bay,  (i'l.  miles  southeast  of  Dub- 
lin (Map:  Ireland,  E  3).  At  the  visit  of  George 
IV.  in  September.  1821,  its  former  name,  Dun- 
leary,  was  changed  to  Kingstown.  It  has  a  fine 
harbor,  with  an  area  of  250  acres.  Vessels  draw- 
ing 24  feet  can  discharge  at  the  wharf  at  any 
state  of  the  tide.  The  mail  packets  sail  from 
Kingstow-n  to  Holyhead  twice  a  day.  and  there  is 
regular  conununication  with  the  principal  Irish 
and  British  seaports.  Coal,  iron,  and  timber  are 
imported,  and  cattle,  corn,  lead  ore,  and  granite 
are  exported.  Population,  in  1891,  11,584;  in 
1901,  17,350. 

KINGSTOWN.  Capital  of  the  island  of  Saint 
Vincent,  British  West  Indies  (Jlap:  West  Indies, 
R  8).  It  is  picturesquely  situated  at  the  foot  of 
ilount  Saint  Andrew,  on  the  southwestern  co,a.st, 
and  has  handsome  public  buildings  and  a  good 
harbor.     Population,  in  1901,  4547. 

KINGS'WOOD.  A  town  in  Gloucestershire. 
England,  tlnee  and  one-half  miles  northeast  of 
Bristol  (Jlap:  England,  D  5).  It  is  an  impor- 
tant shoemaking  centre.  Population,  in  1891, 
PlOO:   in   1901.  12.000. 

KING'S  YELLOW.  A  term  applied  to  a  pig- 
ment which  is  a  mixture  of  orpiment  (tersulphide 
of  arsenic)  and  arsenious  acid.  It  is  not  a  de- 
sirable color  to  use.  as  it  is  fugitive. 

KING'-TEH  CHIN',  or  CHING-TE  CHEN 
(originally  Ch'axg-xan)  .  .\  large  and  important 
town  in  the  Chinese  Province  of  Kiang-si,  85 
miles  southeast  of  Kiu-Kiaiig.  and  one  of  the  Five 
Chin  or  great  marts  of  the  country  (Map:  China, 
E  6).     It  is  specially  noted  for  its  great  pot- 


teries and  as  the  seat  of  the  great  porcelain 
manufactories,  first  established  here  in  the  reign- 
period  King-teh  ( 1004-07 ) ,  when  it  received  its 
j)re.ient  name.  It  is  situated  along  the  Ch'angan 
River,  in  a  small  plain  surrounded  by  mountains, 
whicli  supjdy  the  kaolin,  petuntse,  and  fuel  re- 
quired in  its  3000  furnaces.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Tai  -  ping  rebels  in  1855,  and  was  al- 
most depopulated  and  the  buildings  destro.ved 
during  tlieir  stay,  whicli  lasted  until  18(i4.  The 
population  is  now  estimated  at  500,000.  The 
Imperial  manufactory  was  rebuilt  in  1800.  It 
has  a  circuit  of  a  mile,  and  consists  of  72  build- 
ings. The  town  itself  is  governed  by  a  sub- 
prefect.  The  inhabitants  are  turbulent,  and  few 
foreigners  can  enter  the  place.  Consult:  Scid- 
more,  China:  The  Long-Lived  Umpire  (Xew  York, 
1900)  ;  Julicn,  Uistoire  et  fabrication  de  la 
porcelainc  chinoise  (Paris,  1850);  and  iled- 
liurst.  .1  (llaiicc  at  the  Interior  of  China  (Lon- 
don,  1850). 

KING  VULTURE.    See  Co.xdor. 

KING  WILLIAM'S  WAR.  The  name  com- 
monly given  to  that  part  ol  the  struggle  knowni 
in  European  history  as  the  War  of  the  l,cag\ie  of 
Augsburg  which  was  fought  in  America.  From 
one  point  of  view  the  War  of  the  League  of 
Augsburi.'  was  a  war  waged  by  the  Grand  Alliance 
against  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Louis  XIV.  for 
the  territorial  aggrandizement  of  France  in 
Europe:  from  another  it  was  the  first  of  a  series 
of  conllicts,  sometimes  called  trie  "Second  Hun- 
dred Years'  War,'  between  France  and  England 
for  colonial  supremacy.  (See  France:  and  I.otis 
XIV.)  In  America  the  active  operations  of  the 
war  were  begun  by  Front cnac.  then  Governor 
of  New  France,  who  in  the  winter  of  1089-90  sent 
out  three  expe<litions.  composed  of  French  and 
Indians,  against  the  border  towns  of  Xew  Y'ork 
.■^nd  X'cw  England.  One  of  these  expeditions  sur- 
prised and  destroyed  the  town  of  Schenectady, 
near  Albany,  and  massacred  or  carried  into  cap- 
tivitv  many  of  the  inliabitants;  another  brought 
a  like  fate  to  the  villa.u'e  of  Salmon  Falls  in  Xew 
Hampshire;  the  third  took  in  Casco  in  southwest- 
ern JIaine.  and  harried  other  settlements  in  north- 
ern Xew  England.  Aroused  by  the  common  dan- 
ger, Massachusetts  Bav.  Plymouth,  Connecticut, 
and  X'ew  York,  by  invitation  of  ,Iacob  I^isler 
(q.v. ),  de  faeto  Governor  of  Xew  Y'ork.  sent 
delegates  to  a  colonial  Congress,  which  met  at 
Xew  Y'ork  in  May,  1090.  and  discussed  plans  of 
attack  and  defense.  The  Congress  determined 
to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Canada,  and  planned 
expeditions  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  land  expe- 
dition, composed  chieHv  of  troops  from  Connecti- 
cut and  Xew  Y'ork  under  Fitz  .John  Winthrop, 
failed  miserably;  the  main  body  got  no  farther 
than  the  head  of  Lake  Champhiin.  though  a  small 
detachment  jiushcd  on  and  raided  La  Prairie,  op- 
posite Montreal.  The  fleet,  under  command  of 
Sir  William  Phinps,  who  earlier  in  the  year  had 
led  a  successful  expedition  against  Port  Royal 
in  .Vcadia.  appeared  before  Quebec  in  October, 
1090:  but.  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  English 
land  expedition,  the  French  were  able  to  garrison 
the  town  with  so  strong  a  fince  that  the  English 
attack  was  easily  repulsed.  Phipps  then  gave 
up  the  attempt,  and  with  forces  much  diminished 
bv  disease  and  shipwreck  returned  home.  The 
remainder  of  the  war  consisted  chiefly  of  border 
raids,  bv  which  much  sutfering  was  inflicted 
without  any  substantial  results  being  gained  by 
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either  side.  The  struggle  was  brought  to  a  close 
in  101)7  by  the  Peace  of  Kyswick.  By  its  terms 
Louis  \1V.  gave  up,  with  a  few  exceptions,  all 
the  conquests  he  had  made  in  Kurope  since  1678, 
and  recognized  William  111.  as  King  of  Great 
Britain,  while  there  was  to  be  a  mutual  resti- 
tution in  America  of  all  conquered  territory. 
Consult:  Parknian,  Frontcnac  and  Xew  France 
Under  Louis  XIV.  (Boston,  1877);  Drake,  The 
Hordir  Warn  of  .Veic  Enijlnnd,  Commonly  Called 
Kin;/  William's  and  Queen  Anne's  Wars  (New 
York,  1897  I  :  and  llyrand,  <S'ir  William  Phipps 
devant  Quebec   (Quebec,  1893). 

KINGWOOD.  A  very  beautiful  wood,  used 
liir  oi'iuuiidital  work.  It  is  exported  from  Brazil, 
and  is  believed  to  be  the  wood  of  a  species  of 
Dalbergia  of  the  natural  order  LeguMiinosic.  A 
number  of  species  of  Dalbergia  furnish  valuable 
woods,  as  blackwood,  or  East  India  rosewood 
(Dalbergia  latifolia)  and  sissoo  {Dalbergia  8is- 
soo) . 

KINIC,  or  QUINIC,  ACID  ( from  Quichua 
A  Ilia,  (juina,  bark,  quinine  I .  CVHi.Oo.  X  sub- 
stance allied  to  benzoic  acid,  and  occurring  in 
cinchona  bark,  the  coffee-beau,  and  other  vege- 
table products.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  crys- 
tallizes in  large  colorless  prisms. 

KINK'AJOU  (probably  local  native  name), 
or  Potto.  A  South  American  tropical  carnivore 
(Cercoleptes  caudicohulus)  of  the  raccoon  fam- 
ily (  Procyonidip) ,  formerly  classed  with  lemurs 
on  account  of  its  woolly  aspect,  monkey-like  dex- 
terity, and  strong  prehensile  tail.  Its  body  is 
about  18  inches  long,  and  its  tail  12  inches;  and 
it  is  clothed  in  soft  fur,  imiform  yellowish-brown 
in  color,  givinir  it  a  lemur-like  prcttincss,  which, 
with  its  tamabilitv,  makes  the  little  animal  an 
attractive  ptt.  It  feeds  on  the  eggs  and  young 
of  birds,  small  animals,  insects,  honey  and  bees, 
frjiits.  and  the  like:  and  uses  its  fore  paws  with 
a  deftness  almost  equal  to  that  of  a  monkey.  It 
is  found  from  Central  Mexico  to  Southern  Brazil. 

KINKEL,  kinTcd.  Gottfried  (181,5-82).  .^ 
German  poet  and  art  critic.  He  was  bom  at 
Oberkassel,  near  Bonn,  August  11,  1815,  studied 
theologj-  at  Bonn,  and  was  for  some  time  a  dis- 
tinguished Protestant  preacher.  He  lectured  at 
various  times,  beginning  with  183G,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bonn,  first  on  ecclesiastical  history  and 
later  on  poetr\"  and  the  history  of  art.  Becoming 
involved  in  the  revolutionary  movements  of  1848, 
)u'  was  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Spandnu, 
whence,  however,  he  escaped,  with  the  assistance 
of  Carl  Schurz.  Kinkel  then  came  to  America, 
but  soon  after  returned  to  London,  where  he  re- 
sided as  a  public  teacher.  He  died  at  Ztirich, 
Xoveniber  13.  1882.  His  principal  works  are 
two  volunu's  of  Gedichte  (1843.  7th  ed.  1872); 
Olio  der  .*Jc7iiite,  eine  rheinische  Geschichte  in 
^irolf  Abenleuern  (1846,  7.3d  ed.  1894).  a  narra- 
tive poem:  Die  allchristliche  Kunst  (1845), 
which  forms  the  first  part  of  the  unfinished 
Oesehichle  der  bildenden  Kiins^le  bei  den  ehrist- 
liehen  Viilkern  ;  Die  Ahr,  Landschafl.  Geschichte 
und  Volksleben  (1845)  :  .Yiiiirod.  fin  Trauerspicl 
(1857):  Vo.iaik  -ur  Kuustfjcschichle  (1876); 
Tanagra.  Idyll  aus  Griechenland  (1883). — Kin- 
kel's  wife,  .Joh.\>"X.\  Kixkei..  born  at  Bonn.  July 
8.  ISIO.  a  distinguished  musician,  wrote  Acht 
liriefe  iiber  den  Clniiernnlcrricht  (18.52):  and 
together  with  her  husband.  Frziihlungen  (1849). 
She  died  in  London,  November   15,   1858.     Her 


novel,    Hans    Ibelcs    in   London,    was    published 
posthumously. 

KINTiET,  D.\nD  (1861—).  An  American 
economist,  born  in  Dundee,  Scotland.  He  gradu- 
ated in  1884  at  Yale,  studied  in  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  and  afterwards  became  professor  of 
economics  in  the  University  of  Illinois.  His  pub- 
lications include:  The  Independent  Treasury  of 
the  United  Stales  (1893),  and  a  valuable  report 
to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  on  The  Use 
of  Credit  Paper  in  Our  Currency,  published  in  the 
Ueport  of  the  Comptroller  for  the  year  1896. 

KIN'NEY,  CoATES  (182G— ).  An  American 
jinunali.-t  md  poet,  born  at  Kinney's  Comers, 
N.  Y.,  Xovember  24,  1826.  He  was  educated  at 
Antioch  College,  Ohio,  but  did  not  graduate.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  (1856)  and  became  con- 
nected editorially  with  journals  in  Xenia  and  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  Springfield,  111.,  and  elsewhere.  He 
served  in  the  Civil  War  as  major  and  paymaster, 
and  was  active  in  Ohio  Republican  politics,  being 
a  Senator  in  the  State  Legislature  (1882-83). 
His  verses  were  collected  in  Ke-u-ka  and  Other 
I'oems  (  1855)  and  Lyrics  of  the  Ideal  and  the 
Real  (1888).  One  of  his  lyrics,  "Rain  on  the 
Roof,"  as  set  to  music  was  widely  popular. 

KINNEY,  WiLU-iM  Bl-bnet  (1799-1880).  An 
American  politician  and  diplomat,  born  in  Speed- 
well, X.  J.  He  studied  law  after  graduating  at 
Princeton,  became  an  editor  in  Xewark.  where  he 
founded  the  Adiertiser,  and  was  a  prominent 
Whig.  In  1851  he  went  to  Turin  as  Minister  to 
Sardinia.  Tliere  and  in  Florence,  where  he  lived 
for  some  time  after  tlie  close  of  his  mission,  he 
worked  on  a  history  of  Tuscany,  which  was  not 
completed.  He  married,  in  1841,  Eliz.\beth  Clem- 
entine Stedm.\.n  (1810-89),  a  sister  of  William 
E.  Dodge  and  mother  of  Edmund  C.  Stedman. 
She  was  born  in  Xew  Y'ork  City,  wrote  for  the 
Knickerbocker  and  for  Blackirood's.  and  during 
her  fourteen  years'  stay  in  Europe  was  a  friend 
of  the  Brownings.  She  published  Felicila,  a 
Metrical  Romance  (1855);  Poems  (1867);  and 
Biunca  Cnpello,  a  Tragedy  (1873). 

KIN'NOB  (Heb.  kinnor.  harp.  lyre).  A 
musical  instrument  of  the  ancient  Hebrews:  simi- 
lar to  the  zither  or  harp,  and  provided  with  32 
strings. 

KINO  (apparently  of  East  ^ndian  origin). 
The  concrete  exudation  of  certain  tropical  trees, 
especially  the  Pterocarpus  marsupium  (natu- 
ral order  LeguminosiP) ,  growing  in  the  East 
Indies,  which  yields  "East  Indian  kino.'  East 
Indian  kino  is  the  kind  which  now  chieHy 
occurs  in  commerce,  and  is  the  ordinary  kino 
or  gum  kino  of  the  shops.  It  is  in  small  angular 
glistening  fragments,  the  smaller  reddish,  the 
larger  almost  black.  Thin  pieces  are  ruby-red. 
It  is  brittle  and  easily  powdered,  has  no  smell, 
but  a  very  astringent  taste.  Bengal  kino  is  a 
similar  astringent  substance,  produced  by  Butea 
frondosa.  'Botany  Bay  kino'  is  the  produce  of 
Fucalyptus  rcsinifera. 

Kino  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  ether  .ond  in  cold  water.  Its  chief  con- 
stituents are:  Kinotannic  acid,  C-,sH„Og;  pyro- 
catechin.  C„H, (OH);:  and  kino  red,  a  product 
of  oxidation  of  kinotannic  acid.  The  astringency 
of  kino  is. mainly  due  to  its  containing  kino- 
tannic acid,  and  in  consequence  of  this  property 
it  is  employed  in  medicine  in  certain   forms  of 
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diarrhoea  (especially  when  a  flux  seems  to  be 
kept  lip  by  want  of  tone  in  the  intestinal  capil- 
laries), the  best  mode  of  prescribing  it  being 
as  compound  kino  powder,  which  is  a  mixture 
of  kino  einnanioii.  and  opium,  the  dose  for 
an  adult  ranging  from  ten  grains  to  a  scruple. 
The  medicinal  tincture  of  kino  forms  an  excel- 
lent gargle  for  the  relaxation  of  the  uvula ;  it 
contains  kino,  glycerin,  alcohol,  and  water.  Kino 
is  eniployed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  East 
Indies  as  a  cotton-dye,  giving  to  the  cotton  the 
yellow  i>li-l)i own  color  known  as  nankeen. 

KINROSS'-SHIRE'.  The  second  smallest 
county  cif  Scut  land,  lying  between  the  counties  of 
Perth' and  Kile  (.Map:  Scotland.  E  3).  Area,  73 
square  miles.  It  is  well  cultivated:  coal  occurs 
at  Lochgelly.  Capital,  Kinioss.  Population,  in 
1801,  OTOO^  in  1851,  9000;  in  1891,  6673;  in 
1901,  7000. 

KINSALE'.  A  seaport  town  and  summer  re- 
sort ol  County  Cork,  Ireland,  picturesquely  situ- 
ated at  the  head  of  Kinsale  Harbor,  on  the  Ban- 
don  estuary,  14  miles  southwest  of  Cork  (Map: 
Ireland,  C  5).  It  is  partly  built  on  the  slope  of 
Compass  Hill,  and  has  steep,  irregular  streets. 
It  dates  from  the  Norse  invasion;  llie  chief  event 
of  its  long  and  interesting  history  was  its  cap- 
ture by  the  Spaniards  in  1001.  and  the  two 
months'  siege  they  sustained  in  1602  before 
yielding  to  the  English.  Population,  in  1901, 
4250. 

KIN'STON.  A  town  and  the  county-.seat  of 
Lenoir  County,  N.  C,  80  miles  southeast  of 
Raleigh:  on  the  Xcuse  River,  and  on  tlie  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  and  the  Atlantic  and  North  Carolina 
railroads  (Map:  North  Carolina.  E  2).  It  has 
the  Rhodes  Military  Institute.  Tlie  city  is  sur- 
lounded  by  a  productive  agricultural  section, 
largely  devoted  to  tobacco  cultivation,  and  is 
an  important  tobacco  market  with  several  large 
warehouses,  packing  establishnicnts,  stemmeries, 
etc.  There  are  also  cottnn-mills.  carriage  and 
wagon  works,  a  turpentine  distillery,  foundry 
and  machine-shops,  lumber-mills,  knitting-mills, 
and  manufaclurcs  of  boxes,  barrels,  sliingles,  etc. 
the  electric  light  plant  is  owned  by  the  mu- 
nicipality. Population,  in  1890,  1726;  in  1900, 
4106. 

KINTYRE,  kin-tir'.  A  peninsula  in  Scot- 
land.    See  C.\XTIRE. 

KINZIE,  I<in'zr.  ,TonN  (1763-1828).  An 
American  idoncer,  born  in  the  city  of  Quebec, 
Canada.  He  was  placed  at  a  very  early  age  in 
straitened  circumstances  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  left  his  home  when  a  boy  of  ten.  and 
went  to  New  York  City.  After  a  wandering  life, 
during  which  he  traded  with  the  Indians  in  the 
West  and  Mi.ldle  West,  he  finally  settled  in  Illi- 
nois on  the  site  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  where  he 
Iniilt  a  trading  station,  the  first  permanent  set- 
tlement of  a  white  man  at  that  point.  Consult 
Kinzie.  Woii-biiv.  or  the  Earhj  Dny  in  the  North- 
west (New  York,  1856). 

KIOTO,  k.'-r/tn  (Chin.,  capital),  or  KYOTO, 
also  c:illcd  Mi.\KO,  MiYAKO,  Saikio.  Saikvo.  One 
of  the  three  fii  cities  of  .Japan,  and  the  capital  of 
the  country  from  the  year  794  until  1868.  when 
the  shogunate  was  abolished,  and  the  Mikado  and 
his  Court   removed   to  Yedo    (Tokio). 

The  citv  stands  on  the  island  of  Hondo,  in  lati- 
tude 35°  N.,  and  longitude  135°  30'  E.,  in  a  fer- 
tile plain,  bordered  on  three  sides  by  moderately 


high  mountains,  near  the  centre  of  the  Province 
of  Yamashiro.  It  is  47  miles  by  rail  from  Kobe 
via  Osaka  on  the  coast,  and  329  from  Tokio 
(Map:  Japan  D  6),  and  is  also  connected  by  rail 
with  Tsuruga  on  the  Sea  of  Japan  on  the  north, 
and  westward  302  miles  with  Shimonoseki  (q.v.), 
where  the  island  of  Hondo  approaches  Kiushiu. 
The  city,  which  is  unwalled,  is  traversed  from 
north  to  south  by  tlie  Kamogawa.  wliich  divides 
it  into  two  unecpial  parts.  The  larger  and  more 
important  part  lies  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  the  wide  shingly  lx>d  of  which  is 
nearly  dry  except  in  the  rainy  season.  The 
smaller  and  more  picturesque  part,  where  are 
found  most  of  the  hotels  patronized  by  foreign- 
ers, rises  gradually  from  the  left  bank  to  the 
wooded  steelier  slopes  and  spurs  of  the  range  of 
mountains,  where  many  of  the  more  famous 
temples  and  ])lac<'s  of  interest  are  situated.  In 
general  the  plan  of  the  city  ditfers  but  little  from 
that  of  794,  which  Kuwammu,  its  founder,  called 
Hci-nn-jo,  'the  city  of  peace'  It  is  .about  four 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  two  and 
one-half  in  breadth,  and  is  laid  out  with  mathe- 
matical regularity.  The  streets  are  wide,  well 
kept,  neat,  and  clean.  In  the  northeast  part 
is  the  (Jo-Sho  or  'Imperial  Palace,'  which  with 
its  fine  gardens,  in  true  .Japanese  taste,  covers  26 
acres.  The  buildings  are  of  wood,  and  arc  char- 
acterized iiy  a  certain  quiet  elegance  which  is 
peculiarly  .Japanese.  They  contain  many  tine 
paintings  by  Japanese  artists,  and  much  fine 
carving.  To  the  southwest  of  this  is  the  Nijo, 
the  castle  of  the  Shogun,  built  in  1601,  and  now 
the  seat  of  the  city  government.  Though  one  of 
the  gayest  of  cities,  Kioto  is  a  great  religious 
centre,'  and  temples  and  shrines  abound.  Shinto 
(q.v.)  claims  93.  and  Buddhism  about  950.  In 
the  southern  ]iart  of  the  city  are  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Hongwan-ji.  the  headquarters  of  the 
Shin  sect,  whose  temples  arc  noted  for  their 
great  size,  their  magnificence,  and  their  accessi- 
bility. On  the  eastern  hills  are  many  fine  temples, 
such  as  the  Chi-on-in  and  the  San-ju-san-gen-Do. 
In  this  neighborhood  is  also  found  a  large  nioimd 
— the  Mimidzuka — containing  the  ears  and  noses 
of  the  Koreans  slain  in  the  wars  of  Ilideyoshi 
(1592-98).  To  the  northeast  of  the  Imperial 
palace  on  the  way  to  Otsu.  at  a  height  of  2000 
feet,  and  overlooking  Lake  Biwa.  are  the  famous 
Buddhist  monasteries  of  Hiyei-zan,  founded  about 
A.D.  SOO.  and  intended  originally  to  shield  the 
palace  from  the  evil  influences  of  the  north. 

Kioto  is  the  centre  of  many  art  industries. 
Here  the  finest  silks,  crapes,  velvet,  brocades,  and 
embroideries,  porcehiin,  eloisonm'  enameled  ware, 
bronzes,  etc..  arc  produced,  (he  manufacture  giv- 
ing employment  to  thousands  of  skillccl  hands. 
Much  Satsuma  and  other  ware  is  brought  here 
to  be  decorated.  I'nder  the  city  government  is  an. 
industrial  department  for  the  promotion  of  the 
industrial  arts,  established  in  1870.  which  in- 
cludes experimental  gardening,  an  experimental 
farm,  a  weaving  department  where  foreign  looms 
are  used,  a  physical  and  chemical  department,  a 
female  industrial  school,  a  pauper  industrial 
school,  a  shoemaking  establishment,  etc.  Kioto 
is  the  seat  of  an  Imperial  university,  with 
colleges  of  law.  medicine,  and  engineering,  sup- 
ported by  the  Oovernment.  and  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  .\merican  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions  is  a  college  of  gooil  standing 
called  the  Doshisha,  where  theology  is  also  taught 
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There  are  many  schools,  including  five  of  the 
higher  middle  schools,  and  a  training  college  for 
teachers.     Population,  in  1898,  353,139. 

KIOWA,  ke'6-wa.  An  important  Plains  tribe, 
apparently  constituting  a  distinct  linguistic 
slock.  The  popular  name  is  a  corruption  of 
Ka-i-gitm,  the  name  by  which  they  call  them- 
selves. According  to  their  ovm  traditions,  which 
arc  borne  out  by  those  of  other  tribes,  they  at 
one  time  lived  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  west- 
ern Montana  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri 
and  t'olunibia  rivers.  From  this  position  they 
moved  out  into  the  plains  and  formed  an  alliance 
with  (lie  Crow,  for  whom  tlicv  still  entertain  a 
friendly  feeling.  Following  the  bulValo  herds 
and  pressed  by  the  Siou.x  and  Cheyenne,  they 
moved  southward,  halting  for  a  time  in  the 
Black  Hills,  then  making  their  camps  upon  the 
Platte,  and  later  still  upon  the  upper  Arkansas. 
Here  they  first  came  into  contact  with  the 
Comanche  farther  to  the  south,  with  whom  they 
carried  on  war  for  some  time.  Since  1790  the.se 
tribes  have  acted  as  confederates.  At  a  later 
period  tlie  Kiowa  made  |)eace  with  the  Cheyenne 
and  Arapahoe.  They  were  noted  as  one  of  the 
most  hostile  and  unruly  tribes  of  the  plains,  and 
maintained  almost  constant  warfare  along  the 
American  and  ilexican  frontiers  until  the  great 
Treaty  of  Medicine  Lodge,  Kansa.s,  in  1807,  when, 
with  the  Cheyenne,  Arapahoe,  Comanche,  and 
Kiowa-Apache,  they  consented  to  give  up  their 
free  range  and  come  upon  reservations  in  what 
is  now  Oklahoma.  They  were  slow  to  move, 
however,  and  it  required  a  winter  campaign  by 
Custer  the  ne.\t  3'ear  to  bring  them  in.  In  1874 
they  again  broke  out,  together  with  most  of  the 
other  four  tribes,  but  were  subdued  the  next 
year  by  Mackenzie,  who  shot  their  ponies,  con- 
fiseatecl  their  arms,  and  deported  a  number  of 
their  chiefs  and  warriors  to  Florida.  Since  then 
they  have  remained  quietly  upon  their  reserva- 
tion, which  was  thrown  open  by  treaty  in  1901, 
so  that  they  are  now  in  law  American  citizens. 
The  majority  now  occupy  bouses  and  wear  civi- 
lized dress,  instead  of  the  tipi  and  G-string,  the 
change  having  come  within  the  past  few  years. 
In  other  respects  they  retain  most  of  their 
primitive  customs  and  habit  of  thought.  Their 
great  annual  ceremony  was  the  sun  dance  (q.v. ), 
and  their  great  tribal  palladium  was  the  Taimt', 
a  stone  image  somewhat  resembling  a  human 
figure.  They  did  not  have  the  clan  system,  but 
were  subdivided  into  six  recognized  bands,  and 
had  a  well-organized  military  order  of  six  de- 
grees. They  have  also  a  pictograph  calendar 
running  back  some  seventy  years.  Associated 
with  them,  and  constituting  one  of  the  six  bands 
of  their  tribal  circle,  is  a  small  tribe  of  Athapas- 
can stock,  locally  known  as  Kiowa-Apaebe.  The 
term  is  a  misnomer,  however,  excepting  as  it 
indicates  the  remote  stock  affinity:  for  these  peo- 
ple, who  call  themselves  Xailiishaii-dind.  have 
come  down  along  the  plains,  ami  have  no  tra- 
dition of  a  time  when  they  were  not  associated 
with  the  Kiowa.  The  greatest  strength  of  the 
Kiowa  at  any  time  within  a  century  was  prob- 
ably less  than  1800.  They  number  now  about 
1100.  while  the  Kiowa-Apache  number  IfiO. 

Consult  Mooney,  "Calendar  History  of  the 
Kiowa  Indians."  in  ^emilmilh  I'rport  nf  liureau 
of  Anirrirrni   Ethnolofiy   (Washington.  1S9S). 

KIP,  Lkonard  (182G— ).  An  American  au- 
thor, born  in  New  York,  and  educated  at  Trinitv 


College,  Hartford.  He  studied  law  and  long  prac- 
ticed in  Albany  where  he  was  for  ten  years  presi- 
dent of  the  institute.  Besides  contributing  to 
jjeriodicals,  he  published  Valifornia  HUetches 
( 1850)  ;  Volcano  Diggings  { 1851 )  ;  .Eiionei  1860)  ; 
The  Dead  Marquise  (1873);  Hannibal's  War 
( 1878)  ;  Under  the  Bells  ( 1879)  ;  and  Nestlenook 
(1880). 

KIP,  William  Ingraiiam  (1811-93).  An 
American  bishop  of  tlie  Kpiscopal  Church.  He 
was  born  in  New  York  City,  of  Breton  ancestry; 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1831,  and  at  the  (jeneral 
Theological  Seminary  in  1835,  after  studying 
law.  He  was  rector  of  Saint  Peter's,  Albany, 
from  1838  to  1853,  and  in  the  latter  year  was 
chosen  missionary  bishop  of  California,  where 
he  became  bishop  four  years  after.  Among  his 
works  are:  The  Lenten  Fast  (1843);  Early 
Jesuit  Missions  in  T^orth  America  (1846);  The 
Catacomhs  of  Home  (1854)  ;  The  Olden  Time  in 
Xew  York  (1872),  and  The  Church  and  the 
Apostles   (1877). 

KIPCHAK,  kip-cb-ik'.  A  Mongol  khanate. 
See  KiPTCii.\K. 

KIP'LING,  (Joseph)  Rudtard  (1865—).  An 
Knglish  fiction-writer  and  poet.  He  was  born  in 
Bombay,  December  30,  1805,  the  son  of  John 
]>ockwood  Kipling,  who  was  for  many  years  con- 
nected with  the  schofils  of  art  at  Bombay  and 
Lahore,  in  India.  His  mother,  Alice  Macdonald, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  Methodist  clergyman  at 
Endon,  Staffordshire.  At  the  age  of  five,  Kipling 
was  brought  to  England,  and  in  1878  he  entered 
the  United  Service  College,  at  Westward  Ho, 
Devon.shire,  editing  while  there  the  College 
Chronicle,  for  which  he  wrote  verse  and  prose. 
On  his  school  life  he  drew  freely  for  the  incidents 
narrated  in  tiiallii  c(-  Co.  (IS!)!)).  Returning  to 
India,  he  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Lahore 
Civil  and  Military  Gazette  (1882-1887),  and 
afterwards  became  assistant  editor  of  the 
r/oHCcr  at  Allahabad  (1887-1889).  To  these  and 
other  papers  he  contributed  satirical  verses  and 
sketches  of  Anglo-Indian  life.  Schoolboi/  Lyrics 
(1881)  was  followed  by  Echoes  ( 1884)  ."/)r/wr<- 
mcnlal  Ditties  (1880), 'and  Plain  Tales  from  the 
Hills  (ISSS).  The  last  two  represent  the  best 
of  his  early  work  in  verse  and  prose.  In  1888  he 
published,  at  Allahabad:  Soldiers  Three,  The 
fladshys,  Tn  Illack  and  ^Vhite,  Under  the  Deodars, 
The  Phantom  liickshatr  and  Other  Talcs,  and 
^Vee  Willie  Winkic  and  Other  Child  Stories. 

Having  now  become  well  known  in  India.  Kip- 
ling visited  England  and  the  I'nited  States  in 
search  of  a  publisher,  but  failed  at  first.  His  im- 
pressions of  .\merica,  origin:illy  cdntributcd  to 
the  Pioneer,  were  afterwards  published  in  New 
York,  under  the  title  American  Xoles  (ISOl). 
In  1890  Kipling,  then  in  London,  suddenly  found 
himself  famous.  Since  then  his  vogue  has  been 
extraordinary.  Tn  1802  he  married  the  daughter 
of  II.  Wolcoft  Balestier  of  Xew  York  City,  and 
.settled  in  A'ermont.  where  he  remained  till  ISOfi. 
To  this  second'  period  of  his  life  belong  Life's 
Handicap:  The  lAqht  That  Failed  (1891);  liar- 
raeklfoom  ISaUads  (1892)  :  The  \aalahka.  writ- 
ten in  collaboration  with  Wolcott  Balestier.  Kip- 
ling's brotlu'r-in-law  (1892):  Mam/  Inventions 
(1893)  :  the  two  Jungle  Hooks  (1894-1895)  ;  The 
Seven  Seas  (1806):  and  Captains  Courageous 
(1897).  Kiplinij  was  again  in  the  I'nited  States 
in  1899.  when  he  suffered  from  a  severe  illness.  In 
the  same  year  he  visited  the  scene  of  war  in  South 
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Africa.  His  two  poems  entitled  The  Recessional 
(1897),  written  on  the  occasion  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria's JuDilee,  .and  The  While  Man's  Burden 
(1899)  were  widely  read.  Among  his  latest 
publications  are,  besides  titalky  it  Co.  cited 
above,  The  Day's  Work  (1898)  ;  Aim  (1901),  a 
story  of  life  in  India;  and  The  Just-So  titories, 
a  book  for  children  ( 1902). 

Kudyard  Kipling  possesses  undoubtedly  a  more 
original  genius  tliaii  any  other  Englisli  writer 
living  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century. 
He  represents  unerringly  the  spirit  of  his  age 
and  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Vigor,  audacity, 
and  efficiency  are  the  virtues  that  most  appeal  to 
him;  and  they  cliaraeterize  his  own  thought  and 
bis  literary  "style  to  a  remarkable  degree.  A 
genuine  master  of  language,  he  ranges,  according 
to  his  theme,  from  the  brutal  speech  of  the  bar- 
racks and  the  vivid  slang  of  the  smoking-room 
to  a  noble  diction,  which  at  times  half  recalls  the 
majestic  cadences  of  the  Hebrew  proplicts.  He 
has  an  almost  inspired  instinct  for  the  essential 
thing,  for  that  wliich  stands  out  as  typical  of 
the  whole,  and  he  can  flash  it  upon  the  mind  of 
his  readers  in  such  startling  felicity  of  phrasing 
as  to  make  it  forever  memorable. 

In  his  prose  he  is  at  his  best  in  telling  of 
India,  whether  it  be  the  India  of  the  .Anglo- 
Indian  or  the  mysterious  India  of  the  native;  he 
has.  in  fact,  done  for  India  wliat  Sir  Walter 
Scott  did  for  the  Scottisli  Highlands;  and.  like 
Scott,  he  has  ]>eopled  his  country  with  scores  of 
men  and  women  who  are  never  likely  to  be  for- 
gotten. His  Soldiers  Three  are  as  sure  of  im- 
mortality as  the  Three  IMusketeers  of  Dumas, 
with  whom  tlie.v  have  often  been  compared;  and 
his  Oadsbys.  Hauksbecs.  and  Stricklands  are 
little  if  at  all  inferior.  Such  stories  as  "The  llan 
\\'ho  Would  be  King."  "'The  Drums  of  the  Fore 
and  .\ft."  and  "Witliout  Benefit  of  Clero'"  are 
alreadv  classic.  The  long  romance  Kim  will  prob- 
ably stand  as  the  high-water  mark  of  Kipling's 
achievement.  Xo  one  else  could  have  written  it; 
and  it  displays  the  whole  of  India — its  v.igue- 
ness.  its  multitiidinnus  vastness.  and  its  incom- 
prehensibility— in  one  great  panoramic  revela- 
tion, the  effect  of  which  is  imlescribable.  The 
two  Juniile  lioolcs  represent  a  lour  de  force  of 
another  kind,  but  no  less  extraordinary:  and  in 
these  the  highly  imaginative  quality  of  Kipling's 
genius  is  best  seen,  since  they  take  ns  back  to 
the  older  India  of  r.nbroken  iungle.  haunted  bv 
memories  of  the  world's  long  infancy  when  man 
and  brute  were  not  yet  clearly  differentiated,  but 
still  crouched  down  together  on  the  breast  of 
Mother  Earth.  ,\s  a  poet.  Kipling  has  written 
with  a  spirit  and  a  lyric  swing  that  have  caucht 
and  held  the  world's  attention.  In  many  of  these 
poems  he  has  so  accurately  voiced  the  feeling 
and  aspirations  of  British  Imperialism  as  to  have 
been  styled  'the  Laureate  of  the  Empire.'  and 
he  has  giv^^n  many  stanzas  and  lines  and  burning 
phrases  to  the  records  of  the  literature  that  lasts. 
For  an  interesting  though  not  wholly  sympa- 
thetic appreciation  of  Kipling,  consult  T.e  Oal- 
lienne.  Ifiiiii/ard  Kipliiifi  (Xew  York.  1000)  ;  and 
for  many  details,  bibliographical  and  otherwise, 
see  Knowles,  .-1  Kipling  Primer  (Boston,  1899). 

KIPPER  (probably  from  Scotch  kip.  jutting 
point,  book,  a  variant  of  cop.  Ger.  Kopf.  head, 
in  allusion  to  the  projecting  gristle  on  the  lower 
jaw  of  a  male  salmon  after  spa«-ning;  less  prob- 
ably from  kip,  hide  of  a  young  beast,  from  ME. 


kip,  Icel.  kippa,  to  snatch,  Dutch  kippcn,  to 
snatch,  hatch).  Originally,  in  Scotland,  a  salmon 
after  the  .spawning  period ;  but  as  fish  at  this 
time  are  not  good  lor  food  if  fresh,  thej-  are 
usually  split  open,  salted,  and  dried,  hence  "kip- 
per' or  "kippered  salmon'  came  to  be  generally 
used  to  denote  smoked  or  i)ickled  salmon.  The 
transfer  of  this  process  to  the  herring  caused 
the  term  to  mean,  in  England,  and  especially 
about  Yarmouth,  the  headquarters  of  the  her- 
ring fishery,  a  herring  so  treated. 

KIPTCHAK,  kep-chak',  or  KAPTCHAK. 
A  Mongol  khanate,  better  known  as  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Ciolden  Horde,  ruled  by  the  successors  of 
Genghis  Khan  (d.l227).  At  the  time  of  its 
greatest  e.vpansion  it  extended  from  the  Dnieper 
in  iMirope  far  into  Central  Asia.  Its  capital, 
Sarai,  founded  in  1242,  was  situated  on  the 
Volga  near  the  uiodern  Tsaritsyn.  It  was  plun- 
dered by  Tinmr  in  1395.  In  the  course  of  time 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Golden  Horde  split  up  into 
indei)endent  khanates,  whidi  fell  one  by  one  into 
the  power  of  the  Russians.  See  Golde.n  Horde. 
KIR'BT,  WlLUAM  (1759-1850).  An  English 
entomologist,  born  at  Witnesham  Hall.  He  was 
educated  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  and  be- 
came a  clergyman  at  Barham,  where  lie  s])ent  his 
life.  His  entomological  writings  brought  him  a 
great  reputation  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
mo.st  important  of  them  are;  Monographia 
Apium  Ai'fiUcc  (1802);  Introduction  to  Ento- 
mologij  (with  Spence.  1815-20)  ;  and  one  of  the 
Bridgewater  Treatises,  on  The  Wisdom  of  (Jod 
as  Manifested  in  the  Creation  of  Animals. 

KIRBY,  Wii,Li.\M  (1817—).  A  Canadian 
autlior.  born  at  Kingston-upon-Hull.  England, 
October  13,  1817.  He  came  to  Canada  with  his 
parents  in  1832.  Settling  at  Niagara,  Ontario, 
in  1839,  he  conducted  the  Mail  newspaper  for 
twentv  years,  and  was  collector  of  customs  there 
from  "1871  to  his  retirement  in  1895.  Kirby  is 
the  author  of  the  best  Canadian  historical  ro- 
mance vet  written,  Le  Chicn  d'Or,  or  Golden  Dog 
(1877.  "new  ed..  Boston,  1890).  The  romance 
takes  its  name  from  a  tablet  on  the  facade  of  a 
building  in  Quebec,  representing  a  couchant  dog 
gnawing  the  thigh-bone  of  a  man.  and  deals  with 
the  great  struggle  of  the  French  to  hold  the 
Canadas  against  the  English,  Besides  other  prose 
works,  Kirby  also  published  V.  E.  (1809).  an 
epic  poem  in  Spenserian  stanzas  depicting  in- 
cident and  character  in  the  times  of  the  United 
Empire  Lovalists,  and  Canadian  Idylls  (new  ed. 
;894). 

KIRBY-KENDAL,  kerOji-keu'dal,  A  town  of 
England.    See  KExn.\L. 

KIRCHBACH,  kerKTiaG,  HuGO  E\v.\ld,  Count 
( 1809-87  I .  A  Cierman  soldier,  born  at  Xeumarkt, 
Silesia.  In  1S26  he  entered  the  Prussian  infantry 
.service,  distinguished  himself  during  the  cam- 
paign of  ISfiB  by  his  successes  at  Xachod.  Skalitz, 
and  Schweinschjidel.  and  in  1870  was  appointed 
general  commanding  the  Fifth  Army  Corps.  In 
the  Franco-Prussian  War  he  pla.ved  an  important 
part,  particularly  at  Weissenburg,  Wiirth.  .Sedan, 
and  in  the  siege  of  Paris,  when  he  repulsed  the 
French  at  the  last  great  sortie  of  .Tanuary  19, 
1871.     He  retired  from  the  army  in  1880. 

KIRCHBACH,  WoLFGAKO  (1857—).  A  Ger- 
man poet  and  critic.  He  was  born  in  London, 
but  was  educated  at  Dresden  and  Leipzig,  stud.v- 
ing  music  first,  and  then  history  and  philosophy. 
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In  1888  he  settled  in  Dresden,  where  he  was  editor 
of  the  M(ig<i:i)h  fiir  Litteratur  des  In-  und  Aus- 
landes.  Sinfc  ISOO  he  has  resided  in  Berlin.  His 
works  include:  Miirchen  (1879);  the  romance 
Sahator  h'osit  (1880):  Gedichle  (1883);  Kinder 
des  lieichs  (1883;  under  the  title,  yoidund  Siid, 
1885);  Dcr  Wcltfahrer  (1891);  Das  Leben  attf 
der  Walzf  (1892);  and  the  dramatic  works: 
^Yaihlitl!lc|■  ( 188G)  ;  Der  Mei,schenl;eimer{\SSS)  ; 
Die  letzlen  Mcnschen  (1800)  ;  Warum  Frauen  die 
Manner  lichen  (1892);  and  Des  Sonnenreiches 
Untergangi  1894)  ;  and  the  miscellany, i7mLebeH«- 
Intch    (1885). 

KIBCHENTAG,.  kerK'en-tao,  Evangeuscheb 
(Ger..  evangelical  church-day).  An  association 
of  ministers  and  laymen  of  the  Lutheran,  (Jer- 
man  Kefornied.  United  Evangelical,  and  Mora- 
vian churches  in  Germany,  for  the  promotion  of 
the  interests  of  religion,  without  reference  to 
their  deno7ninational  difl'erences.  The  first  meet- 
ing took  ])Uicc  in  1848,  at  Wittenberg,  in  the 
church  to  which  Luther  affi.\ed  his  theses.  Sub- 
sequent meetings  were  held,  at  first  annually, 
later  at  irregular  intervals,  till  1872.  The 
strict  LutJierans  never  joined  tlie  movement ; 
Hengstenberg,  Stalil,  and  their  followers  with- 
drew in  18.57,  and  some  years  later  Lipsius, 
Schenkel.  and  their  group. 

KIKCHEB,  kerK'er,  AlHAXASirs  (1601-80). 
A  Roman  Oitholic  scholar.  He  was  born  at 
Geisa.  near  Fulda,  May  2.  1601,  Ijecame  a  Jesuit 
(1618),  and  professor  of  mathematics,  philos- 
ophy, and  Oriental  languages  at  the  University 
of  Wiirzburg.  In  1635  he  fled  from  the  dis- 
orders of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  to  France,  and 
spent  two  years  in  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Avi- 
gnon in  the  study  of  antiquities.  He  was  prepar- 
ing to  return  to  Germany  as  professor  of  nuitlie- 
matics  at  Vienna  when  he  received  an  order  to 
repair  to  Rnme,  and  ol)eyed.  In  1637  he  accom- 
panied Cardinal  Frederick  of  Saxony  to  Malta, 
and  was  received  with  great  honor  by  the  Knights 
of  8aint  John.  For  eight  years  he  was  professor 
of  the  Collegium  Komanum  at  Rome,  and  then, 
without  a  professcfrship,  continued  his  archjeo- 
logical  studies.  He  died  in  Rome.  Xovember  28, 
1680.  He  collected  a  splendid  museum  of  anti- 
quities, which  lie  left  to  the  Roman  College.  He 
was  a  man  of  extensive  and  varied  erudition,  and 
a  copious  writer.  Of  his  numerous  works  tlie  most 
important  are:  Prodroinus  Coptiis  sive  .T^gyp- 
tiaciis  (lC3(i);  Luliiini,  with  maps  and  figures 
(1671);  China  lUustratn  (1667);  Mundiis  Sub- 
terraiwus  (1664);  OCdipus  .tJgiiptiacus  (1652- 
55).  Consult  his  Life  bv  Brischar  (Wiirzburg, 
1876). 

KIECHHOFF,  kfrK'hAf.  Adolf  (1826—1. 
An  eminent  (icnnan  classical  philologist.  He 
was  born  at  I5erlin,  and  has  been  professor  in  the 
viniversity  of  his  native  city  since  1865.  Kirch- 
hoff's  scientific  studies  have  covered  a  wide 
range  in  linguistics,  antiquities,  and  Greek  epig- 
raphy. In  each  field  his  work  has  been  distin- 
guished. Of  his  very  numerous  publications  the 
)nost  important  .ire:  Zh)ibrische  Sprarhdcnktniilrr 
(1849-51);  kiiripides  (1855).  the  first  critical 
edition  based  on  a  careful  collation  of  all  the 
manuscripts;  Die  Ilomerische  Odiissee  vnd  ihre 
Eiitstrhiing  (1859)  ;  Die  Composition  der  Odi/ssee 
(1869)  ;  Stitdicn  ziir  fleschichte  des  griechischen 
Alphabets  (4th  ed.  1887).  the  most  important 
work  on  the  subject.     His  works  further  include 


many  monographs  on  Athenian  finaneial  admin- 
istration, Greek  literature,  etc.  He  has  edited 
riotinus  (1856);  /Eschylus  (1880);  Xenophon's 
Hespuhlica  Atheniensium  (3d  ed.  1889)  ;  etc.  He 
was  editor  of  the  Christian  inscriptions  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  Corpus  Iruscriptionum 
(irwcarum  (1859),  and  of  the  Corpus  Inscrip- 
tionum  Atticarum,  vols.  i.  and  iv.  (Berlin,  1873 
— ),  and  was  an  editor  of  Uermes  (1866-81). 

KIRCHHOFF,  Alfred  (1838— ).  A  German 
geographer  and  naturalist,  born  at  Erfurt.  He 
was  educated  at  Jena  and  Bonn;  from  1871  to 
1873  was  lecturer  on  geography  at  the  Kriegs- 
akademie  of  Berlin,  and  in  the  latter  year  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  geography  in  the 
University  of  Halle.  His  writings  include: 
Schulbotanik  (1865)  ;  Pflanzen-  und  Tierverhrei- 
tung  (1890);  Mcnschen  und  Erde  (1901);  and, 
in  collaboration  with  other  scholars,  Vnser  Wis- 
sen  nm  der  Erde  (1886-93). 

KIBCHHOFF,  Gusiav  Rorert  (1824-87).  A 
German  physicist,  born  at  Kiinigsberg.  He 
studied  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics  at 
the  University  of  Kiinigsberg.  In  1850  he 
became  professor  of  physics  at  Breslau,  in 
1854  at  Heidelberg,  and  from  1875  until  his  death 
filled  the  chair  of  physics  at  the  University  of 
Berlin.  His  researches  in  thermodynamics  and 
in  several  other  branches  of  physical  science  have 
been  of  great  value:  but  his  principal  achieve- 
ment is  the  discovery,  jointly  with  Bunsen,  of  the 
spectroscope.  The  discovery  was  perfected  in 
1859,  and  was  puldished  un<ler  the  title,  Unter- 
suchnngen  iiber  das  ,^onnenspclitrum  und  die 
Spektren  der  chemischen  Elemente.  Kirchhoff's 
(lesammelte  AbhandJungen  were  published  in 
1882  and  1891. 

KIBCHMANN,  kerK'niSn,  Juurs  voi^  (1802- 
84) .  A  German  jurist  and  philosopher,  born 
near  Merseburg.  He  was  educated  at  Leipzig 
and  Halle.  In  1846  he  was  made  State's  attor- 
ney in  the  Criminal  Court  of  Berlin,  and  two 
jears  afterwards  was  chosen  to  the  Prussian 
National  Assembly.  From  1871  to  1876  he  was 
a  member  of  the  German  Reiclistag.  He  first  at- 
tracted attention  as  a  philosopher  by  his  brochure 
Die  Wertlosigkeit  der  Juris^pruden:  als  Wissen- 
scliaft  (1848).  His  other  philosophical  writings 
include:  Ueber  Unsterbliehheit  (1865)  ;  Aesthetik 
auf  realislischcr  (Irundlagc  (18(i8)  :  translations 
of  parts  of  Aristotle,  Bacon,  Grotius,  Hume, 
Leibnitz,  and  Spinoza,  and  a  remarkable  edition 
of  Kant  in  the  Philosophische  Bibliothck.  edited 
by  him  (1868  et  seq.),  and  of  Hobhes.  De  Cire 
(1873).  His  philosophy  was  an  attempt  to 
mediate  between  realism  and  idealism.  Consult 
Lasson  and  Meineke.  Julius  ton  Kirchnvann  als 
Philosoph   (Halle.  1885). 

KIBCHNEB,  kerK'ner,  Theodob(  1824-1903). 
A  German  composer,  born  at  Neukirchen,  Saxony. 
From  1S38  to  1842  iie  studied  in  I^ijizig  under 
J.  Knorr  (piano)  and  K.  F.  Becker  (organ  and 
theory).  He  subsequently  was  a  pupil  of  J. 
Schneider  in  Dresden,  and  of  the  Leipzig  Con- 
servatory for  a  short  time,  becoming  in  1843 
organist"  at  Winterthur.  From  1862  to  1872  he 
was  a  teacher  in  the  music  school  at  Zurich, 
then  became  director  of  the  Wiirzburg  Conserva- 
tory (1873-75).  and  finally  in  1890  settled  in 
Hamburg.  Schumann  and  Mendelssohn  were  his 
friends,  and  Kirehner  was  especially  influenced 
by   the   former's   music.      His   compositions   are 
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mostly  for  the  piauo,  and  his  preludes,  caprices, 
and  nocturnes  are  charming. 

KIRGHIZ,  ker-gez',  or  Kirgiiiz-Kazaks.  The 
chief  part  of  Ihe  Central  Asiatic  group  of  Turko- 
Tatarie  (Mongolian)  jjcoples.  They  number, 
altogether,  some  3,000,000,  ranging  over  the  great 
steppe  and  marshy  area  from  tlie  borders  of  Euro- 
pean Russia  to  those  of  West<'rn  China,  north- 
ward beyond  the  Sir-Darya.  The  ancient  division 
of  the  Kirghiz  into  "hordes'  is  still  retained.  The 
'Great  Horde'  has  its  habitat  partly  in  Russian 
and  partly  in  (yhinese  territory  in  the  Yarkand- 
Tashkent-Alatau  region;  the  'Middle  Horde,'  or 
Siberian  Kirghiz,  chielly  in  the  Balkash-Irtish- 
Tobol  region;  the  'Little  Horde,'  in  the  steppes 
north  of  the  Aral  and  Caspian  seas,  to  the  west  of 
the  'Jliddle  Horde.'  To  the  'Little  H<ude'  belong 
the  Kirghiz  of  the  Volga-Ural  steppes  in  European 
Russia,  who  for  the  last  century  have  wandered 
over  that  country.  The  Kirghiz  are,  for  tlie  most 
part,  characteristically  a  nomadic,  tent-dwelling 
people,  living  by  their  flocks  and  herds,  though 
recently  some  of  them  (e.g.  a  part  of  the  'Little 
Horde')  have  taken  somewhut  to  agriculture. 
Bj'  language  the  Kirghiz  belong  to  the  Turkish 
stock,  and  tlie  folk-literature  of  the  various 
'hordes'  evidences  no  little  poetical  spirit  and  a 
marked  sense  of  humor.  They  preserve  some  of 
the  old  characters  of  the  Tiirko-Tataric  race, 
and  beneath  the  creed  of  Islam,  which  so  many 
of  them  have  accepted,  the  more  ancient  Sha- 
manism is  often  scarcely  hidden.  Some  few  of 
the  Western  Kirghiz  are  Buddhists.  The  Kara- 
Kirghiz  ('Ijlack  Kirghiz')  of  the  Tliian  Shan 
region  between  the  lake  of  Issik  Kul  and  the 
Kuenlun  Mountains,  who  number  some  3.50,000, 
are  known  to  the  Russians  as  Diko-kaiiienija 
Kirgisi,  or  'wild  mountain  Kirghiz,'  and  have 
a  less  favorable  reputation  than  some  of  the 
other  sections  of  this  widely  distributed  people. 
Their  language  is  thought  to  be  more  archaic, 
their  folk-poetry  more  sid  ficiieris,  while  they 
have  also  retained  more  perfectly  some  of  the 
ancient  customs  and  beliefs  of  the  stock.  The 
name  Kirghiz  has  often  been  loosely  employed 
in  the  sense  of  'nomad,'  and  not  all  of  the  tribes 
and  fractions  of  tribes  thus  denominated  are  of 
Turko-Tataric  ancestry.  The  Kirghiz  also  pos- 
sess, in  all  probability,  not  a  little  Aryan  and 
other  non-Mongolian  blood.  The  Kara-Kirghiz 
are,  perhaps,  the  most  Slongolian  of  all,  repre- 
senting l)est  the  Turko-Tataric  type  of  the  milieu 
of  Turkestan — brachycephalic,  medium  statured 
(or  a  little  taller) ,  and  of  somewhat  darker  com- 
plexion. Besides  the  Russinu  studies  of  Grode- 
kow  (18,90),  Kharuzin  (1889-0.5),  etc.,  reference 
may  be  made  to  Seeland.  "Les  Kirghis,"  in  the 
Revue  d'AiilhrnpoInpie  (Paris)  for  188(5,  which 
summarizes  a  good  deal  of  the  Russian  literature 
on  the  subject.  Consult,  also:  Helhvald,  Central- 
nsien  (Leipzig,  1880)  ;  Viimbery,  Die  primitive 
Kvltur  <Icf!  tiirkn-tatarischen  ]'oIkes  (ib,,  1879); 
id.,  Dns-  TiirUenvolk  (ib..  1885)  ;  Shaw,  Visits  to 
High  Tdrtnrii.  ric.  (London,  1871). 

KIBILLITSA,  k#  ril'li-tsS.or  CYRILLITSA 
(Russ.,  Cyrillic).  The  Slavic  alphabet  alleged 
to  have  been  invented  by  Saint  Cyril  (q.v. ),  and 
now  used  (in  n  modified  form)  by  the  Russians, 
Servians,  and  Bulgarians.  All  ecclesiastical 
books  in  the  Old  Church  Slavic  language  are 
written  either  in  Kirillitsa  or  Glagolitsa  (q.v.). 
The  books  in  Kirillitsa,  fewer  in  number  than 


those  in  Glagolitsa,  fall  into  three  redactions: 
Russian,  Servian,  and  Bulgarian.  Of  the  Rus- 
sian group  the  most  ancient  are  the  (lospel  of 
Ostramir  (1057)  and  the  Collection  of  Ixyaslaf 
(1073). 

KIB.IN,  ke-ren'  (Chin.  Ai-/i)i,  lucky  forest). 
The  central  one  of  the  three  provinces  of  Man- 
churia, bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Sungari 
River,  on  the  east  by  the  Usuri  and  the  Russian 
Jlaritinie  Province,  on  the  south  by  Korea  and 
the  Province  of  Shing-king,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Sungari,  Area,  115,000  square  miles  (Map: 
China,  G  .'5),  It  consists  of  two  parts,  a  'prairie' 
or  level  part  l.ving  within  the  loop  of  the  Sungari, 
and  a  mountainous  ])ait.  The  chief  mountain  is 
the  Slian-a-lin  (otherwise  known  as  the  Ch'ang 
I'eh  tihan  or  "Ever-White  Mountain')  with  peaks 
from  8000  to  10,000  feet  high,  and  covered  with 
snow.  In  general  the  trend  of  the  ranges  in  this 
mountainous  part  is  from  northeast  to  southwest, 
as  in  China  proper.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Sungari,  the  ilurka,  and  the  Usuri.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  most  im])ortant.  It  rises  on  the 
northwest  side  of  the  Sliana-lin,  flows  north  by 
west,  receives  many  tributaries,  jiasses  the  city 
of  Kirin,  then  west  to  about  latitude  44°  30'  N., 
where  it  enters  Mongolia,  and  takes  a  north- 
west direction,  passes  Petuna,  where  it  receives  the 
Nonni,  flows  east  and  finally  northeast,  tending 
to  north  until  it  reaches  the  Amur.  The  Usuri 
River,  in  latitude  44°  N.,  longitude  131°  E.,  re- 
ceives numerous  tributaries,  and  after  a  course  of 
500  miles  also  joins  the  Amur.  The  Ilurka  River, 
not  far  from  the  source  of  the  Sungari,  takes  a 
northerly  direction  past  Ninguta,  receives  two 
important  tributaries  from  the  west,  and  joins 
the  Sung.ari  at  the  city  of  San-sing  (which  lies 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Sungari,  east  bank  of 
the  Ilurka,  and  southwest  bank  of  the  Kung-ho, 
which  here  joins  the  others).  From  Petuna  east 
the  country  is  a  level  plain,  broken  with  insig- 
nificant undulations,  cultivated  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  villages,  but  elsewhere  covered  with  a  sea 
of  waving  tall  grass. 

Tlie  soil  of  the  province  is  fertile;  the  chief 
products  are  pulse,  millet,  maize,  barley,  potatoes, 
and  the  ])0])py.  Tigers  abound  in  the  mountain- 
ous part,  and  black  bears,  wild  boars,  panthers, 
and  polecats  are  numerous;  eagles  are  also  found, 
and  the  game  includes  pheasants,  partridges, 
quails,  and  grouse.  The  cities  of  the  province 
besides  Kirin  (q.v.),  the  capital,  are  Ashiho 
(population.  40,000),  near  which  the  new  Man- 
churian  railway  line  passes;  Petuna,  on  the 
Sungari  (30,000);  San-sing,  alreadv  mentioned; 
Lalin,  1"20  miles  north  of  Kirin  (l'5,000);  Nin- 
guta (15.000),  of  little  importance  commercial- 
ly; and  Shwang-shing-pu.  a  walled  town  45  miles 
east  of  Ashiho,  full  of  inns,  and  exceedingly 
dirty.  The  province  on  the  north  is  called  Tsi- 
tsi-har,  or  in  Chinese  Beh-lung-kinng,  or  'Black 
Dragon  River.' 

KIBIIT.  The  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name  in  ^Manchuria,  beautifully  situated 
at  the  foot  of  hills,  and  on  the  Sungari  River, 
about  250  miles  west  of  Vladivostok  (Map: 
China,  G  3 ) ,  The  main  .street  runs  east  and  west, 
and  is  built  partly  on  piles  which  stretch  out 
into  the  river.  There  are  many  squares  beau- 
tifully ornamented  with  flowers  in  pots.  The 
streets  are  paved  with  wood  blocks;  wood  is 
abundant  and  cheap,  and  boats  and  small  junks 
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are  built  here.  Kirin  is  called  by  the  Chinese 
Ch'uen  Chang,  or  'Navy-yard.'  There  is  a  mint 
here  which  Uinis  out  silver  doHars  and  subsidiary 
silver  coins.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
90,000. 

KIRIRI,  kf-iv'rd.    See  Cariri. 

KIRIIT,    kere'oa.      A    town    of    Japan.      See 

KiKYU. 

KIBJATH-SEPHER^  ker'jath-se'fer.  Ac- 
cording to  Joshua  XV.  15  (z=  Judges  i.  11),  the 
older  name  of  a  Canaanitish  town,  which  tlie 
Hebrews  called  Debir.  It  was  located  in  the  liill 
country  of  Jiidali,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  identify  it  rvitli  tlie  modern  ed-Dahariyeh, 
four  or  five  hours  southwest  of  Hebron.  The 
identification  is  doubtful.  Kirjath-Sepher,  ex- 
plained as  a  Hebrew  name,  means  'Book-City,' 
and  the  fact  has  given  rise  to  much  speculation. 
It  has  been  claimed  that  the  city  contained  the 
public  records  of  the  Canaanites  or  of  earlier 
history,  or  was  the  location  of  a  great  library. 
Such  cLiims,  and  tlieories  based  on  them,  must 
be  considered  fanciful,  even  if  the  name  be  of 
Hebrew  origin,  wliieh  is  by  no  means  certain. 
Consult  Moore.  Conimcntarn  on  JikUjch,  pp.  2.5-27 
(New  York,  1805),  and  Cheyne's  article  "Kir- 
jath-Sepher" in  Encijclopcedia  Biblia,  vol.  ii. 

KIRK,  kerk,  Edward  Norrls  (1802-74).  ..\n 
American  Presbyterian  clerg^'man.  He  was  born 
in  New  York  City.  August  14,  1S02;  graduated 
at  Princeton  in  1820;  and,  after  studying  law  for 
eighteen  months,  entered  the  theological  school  at 
the  same  place,  graduating  in  182.5.  He  was  em- 
ployed for  some  time  as  an  agent  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
and  in  1828  became  pastor  of  a  newly  organized 
Presbyterian  church  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  In  1830 
he  liecame  secretary  of  the  American  and  Foreign 
Evangelical  Society;  in  1S42.  pastor  of  the  newly 
organized  T\Inunt  Vernon  Congregational  Church 
in  Boston,  wliere  he  jireached  until  1871,  w'hcn 
ill  health  compelled  him  to  retire  from  active  ser- 
vice. In  1856  he  visited  Paris,  as  an  agent  of 
the  .\mcrican  and  Foreign  Christian  Union,  to 
establish  Protestant  worship  there.  His  style 
of  preaching  was  fervent  and  pungent,  and  he 
was  unusually  successful  in  developing  and  di- 
recting what  are  known  as  revivals.  He  died 
March  27,  1874.  Consult  his  life  by  Mears  (Bos- 
ton, 1877). 

KIRK,  Ellen  Warner  Olney  (1842—).  An 
American  novelist,  sometimes  writinff  under  the 
pen-name  'Harry  Hayes.'  born  at  Southington, 
Conn.,  November  0,  1842.  Mrs.  Kirk  is  the 
daughter  of  Jesse  Olney.  the  geographer,  and  the 
wife  of  .lohn  Foster  Kirk  (q.v.).  She  was  mar- 
ried in  1879.  and  settled  in  Germantown,  Pa. 
Her  novels  deal  chiefly  with  Eastern  .American 
life,  which  they  picture  in  a  readable  manner. 
Her  principal  books  are:  Lore  in  I(Ueness(lS7G)  ; 
Tliromih  Winding  ^\'al|s  (1870);  A  Lesson  in 
Lore  (1881):  A  Midsummer  Madness  (1884); 
The  Sfori/  of  Margaret  Kent  (I8S())  ;  flons  and 
Daughters  (1887)  :  Queen  Money  (1.S8S)  ;  Better 
Times  (1880),  a  volume  of  short  stories;  A 
Daughter  of  Ere  (1889):  Walford  (1801); 
Ciphers  (1891);  Maidens  Choosing  (1892);  The 
Storji  of  Lawrenee  Garth  (1895)  :  ,4  Reiolution- 
ari/  Lore  fitorg  (1898)  :  Dorothg  Dean  (1899)  ; 
Dorothy  and  Tier  Friends  (1900);  Our  Lady 
Vanity  (1901)  ;  .1   Ifemedy  for  Lore  (1902). 


KIRK,  John  Foster  ( 1824— ) .    An  American 

bil)liographcr  and  historian,  born  at  Frcderieton, 
N.  B.',  ilareli  22,  1824.  Kirk  was  educated  at 
Halifax  and  Quebec,  came  in  18-12  to  Boston,  and 
was  secretary  of  the  historian  W.  U.  Prescott 
from  1847  to  1859,  accompanying  him  to  Europe. 
Then  and  afterwards  he  contributed  frequently 
to  the  North  American  Review  and  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  From  1870  to  1886  he  edited  Lippin- 
cott's  Magazine,  and  then  became  lecturer  on 
European  history  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania (1885-88).'  He  wrote  a  llistorii  of  Charles 
the  Hold  (.3  vols.,  180.3-68),  edited  the  Works 
of  \V.  II.  Prescott  (1870-74),  and  compiled  a 
supplement  to  Allihone's  Dictionary  of  Authors 
(1891). 

KIRK'BRIDE,  Thomas  Story  (1809-8.3). 
An  American  neurologist,  born  in  Morri.sville, 
Pa.  He  graduated  from  the  nicuieal  department 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1832,  and 
became  in  the  same  year  resident  physician  to 
the  Friends'  Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Frankfort. 
In  1833  he  \va.s  apjioinled  to  the  ward  for  the 
insane  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  Phila- 
delphia. Upon  the  establishnu'nt  of  the  new 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  he  was 
made  its  first  superintendent.  He  raised  more 
than  -$350,000  for  a  hospital  for  male  patients, 
wliich  was  completed  in  1859.  He  was  the  first 
physician  in  the  country  to  place  the  se.xes  in 
se])arate  institutions,  and  in  bis  annual  reports 
made  many  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
hospital  construction  and  organization.  He  pub- 
lished Rules  and  Regulations  of  tlie  l'ennsylr<inia 
Huspital  for  the  Insane  (1850):  The  Construc- 
tion, Organization,  and  General  Management  of 
Hospitals  for  the  Insane  (1854)  ;  and  Appeal  for 
the  Insane   (1854). 

KIRKCALDY,  kOr-ka'dl.  A  seaport  and  mar- 
ket town  in  Kifesliire,  Scotland,  on  the  Firth  of 
F(u-tli,  15  miles  north  of  Edinburgh  (Map:  Scot- 
land, E  3).  Its  indu.stries  are  the  spinning  of 
tlax,  tow-,  and  jute,  the  bleaching  and  weaving  of 
linen  yarns,  mechanical  and  marine  engineering, 
iron-founding,  and  the  manufacture  of  floor-cloth 
and  wax-clotli  ('linoleum' l .  Its  harbor  and  wet 
dock  accommodations  ;ire  commodious:  it  has  an 
important  coasting  trade  and  direct  export  trade 
with  the  United  States;  this  country  is  rcpre- 
.sonted  b}-  a  consular  agent.  Its  chief  exports  are 
coal,  coke,  and  ))atent  fuel;  its  imports,  timber, 
paper-making  materials,  cottonseed,  flaxseed, 
llax.  stone,  cork,  etc.  With  its  suburbs  it  ex- 
tends for  nearly  four  miles,  and  is  called  the 
'lang  town.'  it  has  numerous  ecclesiastical,  mu- 
nicipal, and  educaticmal  institutions;  and  an 
ample  water-supply  by  gravitation,  to  which  the 
town  owes  much  of  its  prosperity.  Kirkcaldy 
is  mentioned  as  early  as  1176.  ami  was  created  a 
royal  burgh  in  1456.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
Adam  Smith,  airtluu'  of  the  Wealth  of  Xations. 
Population  of  p..li.i-  Inngb.  in  1901.  34,064. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE,  ker-koo'brlsh.-.r. 

A  county  in  the  southern  division  of  Scotland, 
boiinded  north  and  northeast  by  the  counties  of 
Ayr  and  Dumfries,  east  and  south  by  the  Sol- 
way  Firth  and  the  Irish  Sea.  and  west  by 
the  County  of  Wigton  (Map:  Scotland.  D  4)". 
Its  area  is  898  square  miles,  of  which  a  large 
part  is  under  rotation  of  crops  and  grass 
The  rest  is  composed  of  hilly  and  mossy  ground 
and  lakes.    Creat  attention  is  paid  to  the  rearing 
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of  cattle.  The  principal  towns  are  Kirkcud' 
bright,  the  county  town,  Maxwelltown,  and  Ual- 
beatlie.  Population,  in  1801,  29,200;  in  1901, 
39,400. 

KIRK'DALE  CAVE.  A  locality  in  York- 
shire, England,  fan'.ou--  for  fossil  nianimals.  The 
cave,  discovered  in  1821,  was  described  by  Buck- 
land  in  his  lieliqukr  Diluvianw.  The  remains  of 
the  rhinoceros,  tiger,  bear,  hyena,  and  of  many 
other  animals  long  since  extinct  in  England  have 
been  found  in  the  stalagmitic  deposit  lining  the 
floor. 

KIBKE,  kerk.  Sir  David  (1590-C.1656).  An 
Enghsli  adventurer,  born  at  Dieppe,  France.  His 
father,  ticrvase  Kirkc,  a  wine-dealer,  returned  to 
En^'land  on  account  of  the  religious  wars  in 
France,  and  became  one  of  tlie  'merchant  adven- 
turers' of  London.  He  was  associated  with  Sir 
William  Alexander  in  a  project  to  capture  New 
France  and  settle  Xova  Scotia,  The  exclusive 
right  to  the  fur  trade  was  given  to  them,  and 
letters  of  marque  to  prey  upon  Frencli  commerce 
were  issued.  In  162(  three  privateers  were  fitted 
out  under  the  command  of  David  Kirke  and  his 
brothers  Lewis  and  Tlionias.  These  made  a 
demonstration  before  Quebec,  and  captured  about 
twenty  French  ships  filled  with  settlers  and  sup- 
plies for  the  relief  of  the  colony.  In  1629,  with 
a  larger  fleet,  he  captured  another  French  vessel 
and  forced  Chaniplain  to  surrender  Quebec. 
Charles  I.,  however,  had  made  peace  with  France 
and  gave  b,ick  tlic  compiests,  though  Kirke  was 
knighted  for  his  .services.  In  10.37  Kirke  received 
a  grant  of  all  Newfoundland,  which  had  been 
abandoned  by  Lord  Baltimore,  and  removed  there 
to  develop  the  fisheries.  After  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.  the  grant  was  revoked  by  the  Council. 
By  the  assistance  ot  Claypole.  Cromwell's  son-in- 
law.  Kirke  regained  part  of  the  grant.  Consult 
Kirkc.  First  English  Conquest  of  Canada  (1871). 
KIBKE,  Edmund.  See  Giljiobe,  James  Rob- 
erts. 

KIRKE,  Percy  (c.1646-91).  An  English  sol- 
dier, probably  of  Derbyshire  family.  He  was  an 
ensign  in  the  army  by  Kltid,  seven  years  after- 
wards was  with  The  Duke  of  Monmouth  in 
France,  and  by  1680  was  colonel  of  the  Second 
Tangier  Regiment,  enlisted  in  London  largely  by 
himself.  He  was  Governor  of  Tangier  (1682-84), 
and  on  its  evacuation  returned  to  England  with 
his  soldiers,  whom,  as  brigadier-general,  he  led 
at  the  battle  of  Sedgmpor  (168.5).  He  became 
notorious  for  his  hanging  of  Monmouth  sympa- 
thizers, and  his  troops  were  called,  in  bitter 
irony,  'Kirke's  Lambs.'  At  the  revolution  of  1688 
be  supported  \\;lliam  III.,  who  made  him  a 
major-general,  and  the  foUowins  year  be  was  sent 
to  the  relief  of  Londojiderry  of  which  he  was 
made  Governor.  He  upheld  the  Orange  standard 
also  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  and  the  siege  of 
Limerick,  and  was  made  lieutenant-general  in 
lOOO.  His  final  campaign  was  in  Flanders. 
KIRKE'S  LAMBS.  See  Kirke,  Percy. 
KIRKINTILLOCH,  kerk'in-tll'lftK.  A  burgh 
of  barony  and  market-town  in  Dumbartonshire, 
Scotland!  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  seven 
miles  northeast  of  Glasgow  (Map:  Scotland, 
D  4),  It  has  chemical-works,  iron-foundries, 
steam  sa\vmills,  bleaching  and  printing  works, 
collieries,  ironstone  mines  and  quarries.  The 
town  o\vns  the  water-supply.  The  burgh  had  its 
origin  in  a  fort  on  Antoninus's  Wall,  called  Caer- 


pentulach  (the  fort  at  the  end  of  the  ridge),  of 
which  the  present  name  is  supposed  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption. It  became  a  burgh  of  barony  in  the  time 
of  William  the  Lion.  Population,  in  1901,  10.502. 
KIRK-KILISSEH,  kerk'-keli-sa'  (the  'forty 
churches' I .  A  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the 
Vilayet  of  Edirneh  (.Vdrianople) ,  in  an  agricul- 
tural district,  3.5  miles  east-northeast  of  Adrian- 
ople  (Jlap:  Turkey  in  Europe.  F  4).  It  is  a 
chief  point  on  the  rou^e  of  traffic  between  Con- 
stantinople and  the  Balkans.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  mosques  and  Greek  churches.  The  esti- 
mated population  is  10,000,  consisting  of 
Bulgarians,  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Jews. 

KIBK'LAND,  Carolixe  Ma'ilda  Stansdury 
(1801-04).  An  American  author,  born  in  New 
York  Citv.  .January  12.  1801 :  died  in  Xew  York, 
April  fi,  1864.  She  was  married  in  1827  to  Prof. 
William  Kirkland.  of  Hamilton  College.  Xew 
Y'ork.  With  her  husband  she  migrated  to  Michi- 
gan in  1830,  and  as  the  results  of  her  pioneer 
life  wrote:  A  Xetr  Home,  Who'll  Folloir  (1839), 
Forest  Life  (1342),  and  H'ctfcrn  Clearinf/s 
(1840),  published  under  the  pseudonym  'Mrs. 
Mary  Clavers.'  In  1842  she  returned  to  Xew 
York,  where  she  established  a  boarding-school 
and  contributed  to  the  magazines.  Her  chief 
work,  besides  those  already  cited,  was  Holidays 
Abroad,  or  Europe  from  the  ^^'est  (1849).  Mrs. 
Kirkland's  best  book  is  A  \ew  Home,  which  is 
written  in  the  style  of  Miss  Mitford's  Our  \'il- 
lage.  It  possesses  considerable  charm,  and  gives 
a  valuable  picture  of  frontier  life. 

KIBKLAND,  Tames  Hamptox  (1859—).  An 
American  educator.  He  was  born  at  Spartan- 
burg. S.  C,  and  educated  at  WofTord  College  in 
that  place.  From  1878  to  1881  he  was  tutor  in 
Greek  and  Latin  at  \\ofrord  College,  became 
professor  in  1882,  traveled  and  studied  in  Europe 
from  1883  to  1886,  and  received  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  from  Leipzig  in  188.5.  In  1886  he  was 
made  professor  of  Latin  at  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity, and  in  1893  became  chancellor  of  that  in- 
stitution. Besides  monographs  and  contributions 
to  educational  periodicals,  he  published  .'^tudi/  of 
the  AnploSaxon  Poem  Called  6.1/  Orein  "Die  Hol- 
lenfnhrt  Christi"  (188.5).  and  edited  the  satires 
and  epistles  of  Horace   (1893). 

KIRKXAND,  JcsEPn  (1830-94).  An  Ameri- 
can novelist;  tlie  son  of  Caroline  Matilda  Kirk- 
land (q.v.)  :  born  in  Geneva,  N.  Y'.,  January  7, 
1830;  died  in  Chicago.  1894.  He  was  educated 
in  the  common  schools  of  Michigan,  then  went 
with  his  parents  to  Xew  York,  and  after  18.56 
resided  in  Illinois.  He  served  in  the  Civil  War 
and  was  promoted  to  be  major.  He  then  en- 
gaged in  coal-mining  in  Illinois  and  Indiana,  and 
used  his  experience  for  writing  fiction  on  social 
subjects  while  practicing  law  in  Chicago.  Two 
novels  of  pioneer  life  in  Illinois.  Zurt/.  the  Meiin- 
est  Man  in  fSprinfi  Conntii  (1887),  and  The  ilc- 
Vetis  (1888),  are  giaphic  studies  true  to  nature. 
Noteworthy  also  are  The  Captain  of  Company  K 
(1889)  and  The  Story  of  Chicago  (2  vols., 
1893-94). 

KIRKXAND,  SAMrEL  (1741-1808).  .\n 
Amerieaii  missionary  to  the  Iroquois  Indians, 
born  at  Xorwich.  Conn.  He  studied  at  Prince- 
ton, and  received  his  degree  in  1765.  though  he 
had  left  college  the  previous  autumn  to  visit  the 
Senecas  and  learn  their  language.  After  living 
among   them    for   a    year    and   a    half,    he   was 
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ordained  at  Lfibanon  in  17G6,  and  was  given  a 
commission  by  the  Congregational  Church  as 
missionary'  to  the  Indians.  He  then  took  up  his 
residence  among  the  Oneidas.  who  occupied  a 
central  position  among  the  Six  Xations  and 
whom  he  considered  the  noblest  of  the  Iroquois. 
His  mission  was  highly  successful,  and  so  great 
did  iiis  intluence  among  the  Indians  become  that 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Kovolution  he  persuaded 
tlie  Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras  to  remain  neutral, 
despite  the  efforts  of  Sir  William  .Johnson  and  of 
the  other  nations  to  make  them  join  the  British, 
and  finally  when,  during  the  second  year  of  the 
war.  they  would  remain  quiet  no  longer,  he  pre- 
vailed upon  them  to  support  the  Americans.  He 
became  an  army  chaplain,  served  at  Fort  Schuy- 
ler, undertook  many  dangerous  missions,  and  was 
with  Oeneral  Sullivan  on  the  Susquehanna  in 
1770.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  the 
Oneirlas.  and  in  179.3  founded  the  Hamilton 
Oneid.i  Academy,  an  institution  for  the  educa- 
tion of  American  and  Indian  youth,  which  in 
1810  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  college,  and  is 
now  knovn  as  Hamilton  College.  His  letters, 
journals,  and  a  vindication,  which  he  wrote  in 
answer  to  a  complaint  from  the  Indians  in 
1794.  contain  much  valuable  information  con- 
cerning the  Iroquois.  Consult  Life  of  Samuel 
Kirkl'iixl.  Miss-ionnrii  to  the  Inrlint:!i,  by  Samuel 
K.  Lothrop,  his  grandson,  in  Sparks's  Library 
of  American  Biography  (vol.  xxv. ;  new  series, 
XV..  Boston,  1848). 

KIKKMAN,  kerk'man,  JIarshaix  ilosROE 
(1S42 — ).  An  American  railway  official  and 
writer  on  railway  subjects,  born  in  Illinois.  In 
I8.")(i  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Chicago  and 
Xortlnvestern  Railway,  of  which  he  was  made 
second  vice-president  in  188fl.  His  numerous 
■works  on  railways  include:  Railway  Expendi- 
tures {  1877)  :  Train  and  fitation  Service  (1870)  ; 
The  Itagqage.  Parcel,  and  Mail  Traffic  (1879); 
The  Track-  Account  of  Railroads  (1882);  Rail- 
wai/  Legislation  (188G);  Maintenance  of  RaiU 
tcays  ( 1886)  :  The  Handling  of  Rmlxoay  Supplies 
( 1887  )  :  and  Railway  Rates  and  Government  Con- 
trol  I  1892  I . 

KIBKPAT'RICK,  Sir  George  Aibet  (1841 
— ).  A  Canadian  statesman,  born  in  Kingston, 
Ontario.  He  graduated  from  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  in  1861.  and  was  admiited  to  the  bar  of 
Upper  Canada  in  186.5.  In  1870  he  was  elected 
to  the  Dominion  Parliament,  and  he  was  returned 
several  times  svibsequently,  being  chosen  Speaker 
in  18S3.  He  saw  active  service  during  the  Fenian 
raids,  and  became  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Forty- 
seventh  Battalion  in  1S72.  In  1801  he  was  ap- 
pointed Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario,  and  he 
was  knighted  in  1802. 

KIRK'S  ANTELOPE.     See  Bexi-Israel. 

KIRKSVILLE,  kfrks'vil.  A  city  and  the 
jounty-seat  of  Adair  County.  Mo.,  204  miles 
nortlnvest  of  Saint  Louis;  on  the  Wabash  and  the 
Omaha.  Kansas  City  and  Eastern  railroads  (ilap: 
Missouri.  D  1).  A  State  normal  school  is  situat- 
ed here,  and  there  is  a  fine  court-house.  The  city 
is  the  commercial  centre  for  a  fertile  agricultural 
district,  and  has  ironworks,  a  handle-factory, 
and  other  industries.  Kirksville.  first  settled  in 
1840,  is  governed,  under  a  charter  of  1893.  by  a 
mayor,  elected  every  two  years,  and  a  cotincil. 
The  water-works  are  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Vol.  Xl— 34. 


municipality.      Population,    in    1890,    3510;    in 

1900,  5906. 

KIRKWALL,  kerk'wal.  A  seaport  and  mar- 
ket-town of  Scotland,  capital  of  the  Orkney  Is- 
lands, on  the  northeast  coast  of  Mainland  (Map: 
Scotland,  F  2).  It  is  the  seat  of  the  superior 
courts  of  law  for  Orkney,  and  has  an  important 
shipping  trade,  annual  fair,  libraries,  and  mu- 
seum it  has  regular  steam  communication  with 
Leith.  Aberdeen,  and  Lerwick,  the  chief  to«-n  of 
the  Shetland  Island.s.  Its  chief  imports  are 
timber  and  flour,  and  herring  is  tlie  principal 
article  of  export.  Its  chief  building  is  the 
Cathedral  of  .Saint  Magnus,  a  fine  cruciform 
structure,  in  nii.\ed  N'orman  and  Gothic, 
dating  from  about  the  j'ear  1138.  In  the 
choir  of  this  cathedral  service  is  still  held. 
Around  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  King's  castle,  the 
Earl's  palace,  and  the  Bishop's  palace.  Kirkwall 
was  made  a  roval  burgh  in  1486.    Population,  in 

1901,  3G60. 

KIRK'WrOOD,  kCrk'wnd,  Da.viel  (1814-95). 
An  .\nKrican  astronomer,  born  in  Maryland.  He 
was  a  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  Academy  of 
York  County.  Pa.,  from  1838  to  1843.  when  hewas 
appointed  principal  of  the  Lancaster  High  School, 
where  he  remained  until  1848,  resigning  to  accept 
a  position  in  the  Pottsville  Academy.  In  1849 
lie  announced  his  recently  discovered  analogy  be- 
tween the  periods  of  rotation  of  the  primary 
planets.  In  1851  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
mathematics  in  Delaware  College,  and  in  1854 
he  was  chosen  president  of  tlie  same  institution. 
He  served  in  this  capacity  until  1856.  wlien  he 
resigned  to  take  the  chair  of  matheniatics  in  the 
University  of  Indiana  at  Bloomington.  His  re- 
searches in  regard  to  the  nebular  hypothesis 
attracted  wide  attention  among  scientific  men. 
His  published  works  include:  Comets  and  Me- 
teors: Their  Phenomena  in  All  Ages,  and  Their 
Mutual  Relations  and  the  Theory  of  TheirOrigin ; 
and  a  valuable  paper  on  The  S'ebular  Hypothe- 
sis and  the  Approximate  Commensurability  of  the 
Plnnctnni  Periods. 

KIBKWOOD,  Samuel  Jordan  (1813-94).  An 
American  political  leader  and  Cabinet  officer, 
born  in  Harford  County.  Md.  He  was  educated 
in  an  academy  at  Washington,  D.  C.  and  in  1835 
fettled  in  Oliio.  where,  after  studying  law,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1843.  His  first  offi- 
cial position  was  that  of  county  attorney  of 
Richland  County  (184.V491.  and  "in  1850  51  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Olrio  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. In  1S55  he  removed  to  Iowa,  where  for 
a  time  he  devoted  himself  to  various  manufactur- 
ing enterprises.  Becoming  identified  with  the 
new  Republican  Party,  he  was  elected  in  1856  to 
the  State  Senate,  and  in  1859  he  was  elected 
Governor  of  the  State.  Reelected  in  1861.  he 
became  one  cf  the  most  faithful  and  indefatigable 
of  the  nation's  famous  "war  Governors.'  Under 
his  supervision  fifty  regiments  of  infantry  and 
cavalry  were  enlisted,  and  the  State's  quota  kept 
always  more  than  filled.  In  1866  he  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  .lames  Harlan  (q.v.).  who  had  resigned 
to  enter  Lincoln's  Cabinet.  In  1975  he  was  for  a 
third  time  elected  Governor  of  Iowa,  and  on  the 
completion  of  his  term  of  office  was  again  (1^77) 
elected  United  States  Senator,  serving  until  1881, 
when  he  entered  the  Cabinet  of  President  Gar- 
field as  Secretary  of  the  Interior.     He  resigned 
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his   portfolio   in   1882,  and  retired  permanently 
from  public  life. 

KIBMAN,  kfT'iuiin,  or  KERMAN  (Lat. 
Caramunut).  A  siiutheru  jnoviiKi'  of  Persia, 
bounded  by  the  jirovinces  of  Vezd  and  Khorasan 
on  the  north,  B:ilu'.-histan  on  the  east,  the  Gulf 
of  Oman  on  the  south,  and  Farsistan  on  the  west 
(Map:  Persia,  F  6).  The  area  is  estimated  at 
65,000  square  miles.  The  north  and  northeast 
parts  are  occupied  by  the  Desert  of  Kirman, 
which  forms  a  jjart  of  the  ;;reat  central  Desert 
of  Lut.  The  southern  portion,  altlunifjh  moun- 
tainous, is  equally  arid  and  barren,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  small  tract  of  Murmanshir.  The 
climate  is  cold  in  the  mountains  and  hot  in  the 
lower  parts.  Cattle-raising  is  e.vtensively  pur- 
sued, and  the  camels  and  ;5oats  of  Kirman  breed 
are  celebrated  for  their  long  hair.  Silk  and  wool 
weaving  and  the  making  of  tine  shawls  arc  the 
chief  occupations.  The  population  in  1806  was 
e.stimated  at  about  2.50,000,  largely  Persians. 
The  capital   is  Kirman. 

KIRMAN,  kor-nuin'.  or  KERMAN.  The 
capital  of  the  Persian  province  of  the  same  name, 
situated  in  a  fertile  region  at  an  altitude  of  near- 
ly GOOD  feet  (ilap:  Persia.  F  5).  It  is  fortified 
and  has  extensive  bazaars,  the  remnants  of  its 
once  flourishing  trade.  It  has  manufactures  of 
silk  and  woolen  goods,  especially  shawls,  and  has 
some  trade,  being  a  centre  for  severiil  caravan 
routes.  The  population  is  csHmnted  at  over  40, 
000.  consisting  of  Persians,  Armenians,  Hindus, 
Kurds,  and  .Tews. 

KIBMANSHAH.  ker'manshil'.  or  KER- 
MANSHAH.  An  important  town  of  Persia, 
capital  of  the  Province  of  Ardelan,  sitiiated  on 
a  small  river  at  an  altitude  of  nearly  4.")nO 
feet  (Map:  Persia,  B  4).  It  is  surrounded  by 
half-ruined  walls,  and  has  extensive  bazaars. 
Kirmanshah  is  noted  for  its  carpets  and  horses. 
In  the  vicinity  are  extensive  gardens,  and  opium 
is  prodviced  0!i  a  large  scale.  The  connnercial  im- 
portance of  the  town  is  greatly  increased  by  its 
location  between  Bagdad  and  Hamadan.  .\bout 
twenty-one  miles  from  Kirmanshah  is  the  ruined 
city  of  Behistun  (q.v.).  Population,  once  esti- 
mated at  80,000,  is  now  between  30,000  and 
40,000. 

KIRMESS,  or  KERMESSE,  k?r'mes.  A  ear- 
nival  which  has  for  a  long  time  been  very  popular 
in  the  Low  Countries  and  in  Northern  France.  It 
was  originally  a  celebration  upon  the  dedication 
of  a  church,  or  upon  the  feast-day  of  the  patron 
saint  of  a  town.  It  varied  widely  in  different  lo- 
calities, hut  almost  always  consisted  of  a  costume 
procession,  sports,  dances,  and  feasts.  Tn  many 
respects  it  was  similar  to  the  ]\tay-day  festivities 
in  England.  Tn  the  United  States  a  kirmess  is 
an  entert;iinment.  generally  for  some  charitable 
purpose,  in  which  the  Flemish  festival  is  imi- 
tated. 

KIRNBERGER,  k.*-rn1ierK-r.r.  .Toii.vxN  Pin- 
LIPP  (1721-8.3).  A  German  musical  theorist,  born 
at  Saalfeld.  Thuringia.  His  studies  included  the 
violin,  organ,  and  thcorv,  and  were  carried  on 
under  .1.  P.  Kellner.  H.  N.  Gerber.  Meil  and  J.  S. 
Bach.  From  1741  to  H.'JO  he  was  a  private  teacher 
in  Poland:  but  on  his  return  to  Germany  in  17.51 
he  became  a  member  of  the  i-nyal  band  in  Berlin, 
and  three  years  later  kapellmeister  to  Princess 
Amalie,  a  post  which  he  retained  till  his  death. 


He  h;id  many  distinguished  pupils,  and  was 
famous  for  his  extensive  musical  researches.  Most 
of  his  somewhat  elaborate  theories  have  been  dis- 
proved, but  his  best  work,  Die  Kunst  (t<s  rcinc'n 
Salzcs  (1774-70),  still  retains  some  interesting 
material.  As  a  composer  he  is  relatively  luiim- 
portant.  although  liis  fugues  are  excellent.  He 
died  in  Berlin. 

KIRSCH,  or  KIRSCHWASSER,  k/rsh'vas'- 
ser  (Ger..  <'herrv-waU'r ) .  A  liqueur  iiriidiiceil  in 
the  Black  Forest  and  Switzerland,  and  imuli  used 
in  Germanj'..  It  is  made  from  elicrries.  gathered 
when  quite  ripe,  freed  from  their  stalks,  and 
pounded  in  a  wooden  vessel,  but  without  break- 
ing the  stones.  They  are  then  left  to  ferment, 
and  when  fermentation  has  begun  the  mass  is 
stirred  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Later  the  ker- 
nels are  crushed  and  added.  .By  distillation, 
kirschwasser  is  obtaine<l.  Kir.schwasser  is  some- 
times called  cherry  brandy,  but  the  common 
cherry  brandy  is  made  by  mixing  brandy  wdth 
the  juice  of  cherries.     See  LlQi'EUR. 

KIRSCHNER,  kfrsh'ner,  Lola  (Aloysi.\) 
( 1854—  ) .  An  Austrian  novelist,  bom  in  Prague 
and  favorably  known  under  her  pseudcmym, 
O.ssip  Schubin,  which  she  borrowe<l  from  Turge- 
netl's  novel  IJelena.  Brought  up  (m  her  parents' 
estate  at  Lochkov,  she  afterwards  spent  several 
winters  in  Brussels,  Paris,  and  Rome,  receiving 
there.  undoul)tedly,  many  inspirations  for  her 
clever  deseriptions  of  artistic  Bohemianism  and 
inlernalional  fashionable  society,  which  are  her 
favorite  themes.  An  uncommonly  keen  oliserver, 
her  great  gift  for  striking  characterization,  fre- 
quently seasoned  with  sarcasm,  is  especially 
apparent  in  her  delineations  of  the  military  and 
aristocratic  circles  in  Austria.  Owing  to  a  some- 
what rapid  production,  her  works  are  of  unequal 
merit,  the  earlier  being  by  far  the  best.  Tlie 
more  important  of  them  include:  Ehrc  (1882, 
7th  ed.  1893)  ;  Die  (leschichfe  rines  denies.  Die 
<!aUirizzi  (1884);  Vntcr  iins  (1884.  4th  ed. 
1892)  ;  (llnria  Vrclis  (1885,  3d  ed.  1892)  :  Erlach- 
hof  (1887);  Etiquette,  eiiic  Rokoko-ArahesUe 
(1889)  ;  Es  fiel  ein  Reif  in  dcr  EriihUn<isnacht 
(3d  ed.  1893)  ;  Ashc'in.  <tus  dcm  Lchcn  cincs  Vir- 
luoK'-n  (1888),  and  its  sequel.  linris  Lenskil 
(1889),  probably  her  most  meritoriovis  work; 
Unheimliche  Gra'chiehten  (1889)  ;  0  du  mein  Oes- 
terreich!  (1890);  Neil  dir  im  Siec/crkranz ! 
(1891);  Finis  Polonire  (1893);  7'o(rr  Friihliiifi 
(1893);  Gehrochene  FUlgel  (1894);  and  many 
other  novels  and  .stories,  several  of  which  have 
been  translated  into  English. 

KIRTLAND,  kert'kmd,  .T.vred  Potter  (1793- 
1877).  An  American  naturalist,  horn  in  Wal- 
lingford,  Conn.  lie  studied  medicine  at  Yale, 
at  the  same  time  taking  lessons  in  liotany  from 
Ives  and  in  mineralogy  and  zoidog^-  from  Silliman, 
and  hiter  continued  his  medical  studies  at  the 
T'liiversitv  of  Pennsylvania.  He  practiced  in 
Durham  until  the  death  of  his  wife  and  daughter, 
in  1S23,  and  then  went  to  Ohio,  He  practiced  in 
Poland,  Ohio:  became  professor  of  the  theory  and 
lu-aclicc  of  medicine  in  the  Ohio  Medical  College, 
and  in  1837  an  assistant  on  the  geological  sur- 
vey; and  from  TS43  to  18fi4  was  professor  in  the 
Cleveland  ilcdical  College,  of  which  he  was  a 
fiiunder.  Kirtland  was  a  skilled  taxiderndst  and 
an  enthusiastic  fruit-grower,  but  he  is  best  known 
for  his  zoological  studies.  He  discovered  par- 
thenogenesis  in   insects,   and   the   distinction   of 
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sex    in    the    Unionidw,    and    made    valuable    re- 
searches on  the  fresh-water  fishes  of  Ohio. 

KIRUMBO,  ki-room'b6,  or  KIROUMBO 
(ilalagasy  name).  A  remarkable  picariau  bird 
of  Madagascar  and  adjacent  islands,  of  which 
two  species  exist,  constituting  the  genus  Lepto- 
sonia  and  the  family  Leptosomatida'.  They  are 
roller-like  in  their  appearance  and  habits,  have 
brilliant  plumage,  especially  in  the  male,  and  are 
inhabitants  of  forests.   See  l^late  of  Kingfi.sueh.s, 

MOTIIOTS,    ETC. 

KIRWAN,  ker'wan,  Richard  (1733-1812). 
An  Irish  scientist,  born  in  Cloughballymorc, 
County  Galway.  He  was  educated  at  Poitiers, 
France,  and  in  the  Jesuit  College  at  Saint-Omer, 
and  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  ITCti,  but  after 
two  years'  jjractice  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  natural  sciences,  and  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Society  in  1780.  For  a  series  of 
papers  read  before  the  Royal  Society  he  received 
the  Copley  medal  in  1782,  and  was  presented  with 
a  gold  medal  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  for 
obtaining  the  Leskeyan  minerals  for  the  society's 
museum.  He  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  sci- 
entific thinkers  of  his  time,  and  his  publications 
were  translated  into  several  Furopean  languages. 
Besides  valiia'ole  reseaicl  cs  in  cheniistry,  he  was 
the  first  to  give  in  English  an  adequate  treat- 
ment to  the  subject  of  mineralogy,  and  he  pub- 
lished advanced  views  regarding  air-currents.  His 
Essay  on  Phlogiston  and  the  Composition  of 
Acids,  published  in  1787,  was  answered  by  the 
French  chemists  Lavoisier,  Monge,  Berthollet, 
and  others.  In  the  second  edition  (1789)  Kir- 
wan  ilcfcuded  Ihe  theories  of  the  Stahlian  School; 
but  in  1791  he  .adopted  the  views  of  his  oppo- 
nents. Dc--pile  many  eccentricities  in  his  man- 
ners aiid  habits  of  living,  his  wide  learning  and 
conversational  powers  made  him  a  delightful 
companion,  and  nearly  all  of  the  European  schol- 
ars were  numbered  among  his  friends.  Besides 
contributions  on  chemistry,  mineralogy-,  and  agri- 
culture to  the  I'roccedinfis  of  many  scientific  soci- 
eties, he  published  Elements  of  Miiicralog;/ 
(1784):  An  Esfimnte  of  the  Temperatures  of 
Different  l.nlitiides  (1787):  GeoJoqicnl  Essays 
(1799);  An  Essay  on  the  Ana!i/sds  of  Mineral 
Waters  (1799)  ;  LogicK-  (1807)  ;'and  Metaphi/si- 
cal  Essat/s    (1811), 

KIRYTJ,  k,'-r-yoS',  or  KIRIU.  A  town  of 
.lapan,  situated  in  the  Prefecture  of  Gumma,  81 
miles  by  rail  north-northwest  of  Tokio.  Its  chief 
product  is  silk,  and  there  is  a  large  satin-mill, 
equipped  with  French  machinery.  Population,  in 
1898,  23,991. 

KISFALUDY,  kish'folu-di,  Iv.\koi.y 
(Charles)  (1788-1830).  An  Hungarian  poet, 
younger  brother  of  Sandor  Kisfaludy.  He  was 
horn  at  Tet,  February  .5,  1788.  He  is  of  greater 
importance  in  connection  with  the  development 
of  the  Hungarian  theatre  than  his  brother,  being 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  modem  national 
drama.  In  1817  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
I'esth,  and  published  in  rapid  succession  a 
series  of  poems,  tales,  dramas,  and  comedies, 
which  secured  for  him  the  highest  popularity  as 
an  author.  Of  these,  bis  eoniedies  are  by  far  the 
most  valuable.  The  best  of  them  were  translated 
into  German  by  Gaill  (Theater  der  Magi/aren. 
Bonn,  1820).  Of  his  tragedies  the  best  U  Irene 
(1820:  German  translation  by  .T.  Hornvilnszky, 
1868).      His     comedies,     as     The    Suitors,     The 
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Murderer,  etc.,  gave  humorous  scenes  from  con- 
temporary Hungarian  life.  Kisfaludy  died  at 
Pesth,  November  21,  1830.  The  Kisfaludy  Soci- 
ety, so  named  in  honor  of  the  brothers,  was  estab- 
lished in  1836,  and  has  rendered  important 
services  to  Hungarian  literature.  For  Kisfaludy's 
life,  consult  Bflnoezi  (Budapest,  1882),  who  also 
edited  the  seventh  e<lition  of  his  works  (6  vols., 
Budaijcst,  1893). 

KISFALUDY,  Sa.ndor  ( Alexandeb )  (1772- 
1844).  An  Hungarian  poet,  who  exercised  a  great 
inlluence  on  the  development  of  the  language  and 
literature  of  his  native  country.  He  was  born  at 
Siimeg.  County  of  Zala,  Septeud)er  27.  1772: 
studied  at  Raal)  and  Pressburg,  and,  after  serv- 
ing in  several  campaigns  in  the  Austrian  army 
and  passing  through  a  period  of  captivity  in 
Provence,  he  retired  to  his  paternal  estate  to 
devote  himself  *o  literature  anj  farming.  The 
first  part  of  his  lyrical  masterpiece,  l/imf;/  szerel- 
mei  ("Himfy's  Loves"),  which  ajiiKMred  anony- 
mously in  1801,  was  received  with  unbounded 
applause.  On  the  publication  of  the  second 
part,  in  1807,  the  author  threw  aside  his  mask. 
In  the  same  year  he  published  his  lieqek  a 
magyar  eloidobiil  ("Legends  of  the  Olden  Time 
in  Hungary:"  translated  into  Orinan  bv  GaSl, 
Vienna,  1820,  and  by  F,  ilachik.  Budapest, 
1863),  These  are  ma'rkeil  by  depth  of  feeling 
and  oy  elegance  and  simplicity  of  style.  His  epic 
poem  Oyula  szcrehne  ('•.Tuliiis's  iWe")  (1825) 
was  also  translated  into  German  bv  (iebell-Enns- 
lurg  (Dresden,  1893).  Kisfaludy  attempted 
tragedy,  and  took  Schiller  as  his  model.  Some 
of  his  historical  dramas  are  worthy  of  mention; 
for  example,  his  Tlunyadi  Jiinos,  aiid  Kun  haszlo 
("Ladislas  the  Cnmanian"),  The  best  edition  of 
his  works  appeared  in  Budapest,  1892.  He  died 
at  Siimeg,  October  28,  1844. 

KISHINEV,  k6'sli,'-nyef.  The  capital  of  the 
Government  of  Bessarabia,  Russia,  situated  on 
the  Byk,  a  tributary  of  the  Dniester,  86  miles 
northwest  of  Odessa  (.Map:  Russia.  Co).  It  is 
built  on  an  uneven  site,  and  is  on  the  whole  well 
laid  out  and  rather  jiicturesque.  It  has  two 
gymnasia,  a  seminary  for  priests,  a  library,  and 
a  botanical  garden.  It  is  the  residence  of  a 
bishop.  The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants 
is  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  tobacco.  Pop- 
ulation, in  1897,  108,796,  consisting  of  Molda- 
vians, Russians.  .Tews.  Hulgarians.  Tatars,  Gyp- 
sies, and  Wallachians.  Kishinev  is  first  men- 
tioned in  the  begiiming  of  the  fifteenth  century 
in  ((innection  with  the  monastery  of  Ki^hnozarev. 
It  suHVred  from  attacks  of  tiie  Turks  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  was  annexed  to  Russia 
in  1812.  Trom  1820  to  1823  it  was  the  residence 
of  the  Russian  poet  Pushkin. 

KISHM.  k/isn'm.  An  island  oflT  the  southern 
coast  of  Persia,  situated  in  the  Strait  of  Ornniz 
(Map:  Asia,  E  0).  It  is  oblong  in  shape,  and 
has  an  area  of  over  !)00  square  miles.  The  sur- 
face is  mostly  rocky  and  barren,  and  there  are 
sulphur  deposits.  'The  inhabitants  are  engaged 
ehietly  in  fishing.  The  popiilation  is  .about 
1.5,000.  The  capital,  Kishni,  situated  at  the 
eastern  end,  has  a  population  of  about  500. 

KISH'ON  (Heb.  ^ishon :  perhaps  connected 
with  .\r.  ^asa,  to  bend,  though  a  derivation  from 
l^ish,  or  I^ais.  the  name  of  a  god,  is  not  impossi- 
ble). The  biblical  name  of  a  river  or  winter 
stream  of  Central   Palestine,  called   El-Mukatta 
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by  the  modern  Arabs.  The  river  rises  on  Mount 
Gillxia  aiul.  after  running  northwest,  with  many 
winiliiigs  tliniugh  tlii'  jilain  of  Ksdraelon  (q.v. ). 
falls  into  the  Mediterranean  at  the  souUicrn  end 
of  the  Bay  of  Acre.  Its  upper  portion-  is  dry 
during  the  .summer,  the  perennial  stream  forming 
but  a  small  part  of  its  course  near  the  sea.  In 
the  rainy  season,  however,  the  river  often  ac- 
quires the  force  of  a  torrent,  sweeping  all  before 
it.  The  Kishon  was  the  scene  of  two  notable 
events  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament — the  over- 
throw of  JSisera  and  his  army  (Judges  iv,  7 
sqq.),  and  the  destruction  of  the  prophets  of  Baal 
by  Elijah  (I.  Kings  xviii.  19-40).  In  1709  a 
battle  was  fought  on  its  banks  between  the 
French  and  the  Turks. 

KIS  KOROS,  kish  ke'resh.  A  town  of  Hun- 
gary.   See  KoRos. 

KIS-KTJN-FELEGYHAzA,  ktsh'koon-fa'- 
l6<-l-y'-liii-zu.  A  town  of  Hungary.  See  FiiLECY- 
n.\ZA. 

KISS,    See  Salutation, 

KISS,  kis,  August  (1802-G5),  A  Gennan 
sculptor.  He  was  born  near  Pless,  October  11, 
1802;  and  studied  at  the  Berlin  Academy  and 
under  Ranch,  He  first  acquired  fame  by  the 
model  of  his  ''Mounted  Amazon  Attacked  by  a 
Tiger,"  executed  in  marble  in  1842  for  Louis 
I.  of  Bav.-.ria,  afterwards  east  in  lironze  liy 
Fischer  and  erected  on  the  portico  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Berlin.  This  is  his  masterpiece,  and 
shows  the  best  qualities  of  his  work — dramatic 
action  and  the  hue  treatment  of  animals.  His 
other  principal  works  are  as  follows:  An  eques- 
trian statue  of  Frederick  the  Great  ( 1S47 )  at 
Breslau:  two  statues  of  Frederick  \\  illiam  III, 
at  Potsdam  and  Kijnigshcrg  (1851):  "Saint 
Michael  Overthrowing  the  Dragon,"  in  the  Castle 
of  Babelsberg:  a  colossal  statue  of  "Saint  George 
Slaying  tlie  Dragon,"  in  the  courtyard  of  the  old 
palace  (Schlosshof)  at  Berlin,  The  six  bronze 
statues  of  Prussian  generals  in  the  Wilhelms- 
platz,  Berlin,  are  by  him,  four  after  former 
marble  statues,  two — those  of  Winterfeldt  and 
Schwerin — after  his  own  designs.  His  last  work 
■was  a  marble  group  of  "Faith.  Ho])e,  and  Char- 
ity," completed  by  BlUser,  and  presented  by  his 
widow  to  the  National  Gallerv  of  Berlin.  He 
died  at  Berlin,  March  24,  1865." 

KISS,  klsh,  J6Z.SEF  (1S43— ).  An  Hungarian 
poet,  born  of  a  Jewish  family  in  Temesviir,  where 
he  was  afterwards  notary  among  his  core- 
ligionists. His  first  poetic  attempt  (18G8)  met 
with  little  success,  but  with  a  collection  of 
lyrics  (1878)  his  po]nilarity  began,  and  it  -was 
increased,  another  decade  later,  liy  his  ballads, 
whose  subjects  were  borrowed  from  Jewish  legend 
or  .Tewish  Mag\-ar  life.  He  also  pulilislied  a 
volume  of  religious  poems  (1888).  One  of  his 
best-known  poems  is  that  translated  by  Xeuge- 
bauer  under  the  title.  Lied  von  der  Xahmaschitie. 
In  1890  Kiss  became  editor  of  the  literarv  period- 
ical, A  hct  (The  Week). 

KIS'SIMMEE'.  A  city  and  the  county-seat 
of  Oappcila  County.  Fla.,  18  miles  south  nf  Or- 
lando: on  Tnhopekaliga  Lake,  and  on  the  Plant 
System  and  the  Florida  'Midland  railroads  (!Map: 
Florida,  G  .'^).  Tt  is  known  as  a  resort,  popular 
for  its  gond  hunting  and  fishing:  has  inipnrtnnt 
fruit  and  gardening  interests,  and  is  the  head- 


quarters of  the  cattle-raising  industry  of  Florida. 
Pojuilation,  in  1890,  108C;  in  1900,  1132. 

KISSING-BUG.  See  Cone.nose;  Insects, 
paragraph  I'oiauiious  Insects. 

KISSINGEN,  kis'ing-en.  A  famous  watering- 
jjlace  of  Bavaria,  situated  on  the  Saale,  47  miles 
by  rail  frum  Meiningen  (.Map:  Bavaria,  D  3), 
It  has  a  number  of  l)alhing  establishments,  a 
Knrhaus,  and  a  number  of  monuments.  The  chief 
Springs  are  the  Eakoezy,  with  a  temperature  of 
over  48  degrees;  the  water,  containing  earlionic 
acid  and  iron,  is  extensively  exported.  The  Pan- 
dur  spring,  with  a  temperature  of  47  degrees  and 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  carbonic  acid, 
was  disciJvered  in  the  si.xtoenth  century.  About 
a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north  are  .saline  springs, 
used  ehielly  for  batiiing.  Kissingen  was  visited 
in  1901  bv  nearlv  21.000  guests.  Population,  in 
1890.  5245:    in   11)00,  4757. 

KIST'NA,  or  KRISH'NA.  A  river  of  South- 
ern India,  rising  in  the  Western  Ghats  at  an 
altitude  of  4500  feet,  about  40  miles  from  the 
western  coast  (Map:  India,  C  5),  Its  head 
spring  issues  fro)u  the  Temple  of  Mahadeo  in 
the  hill  resort  of  Mahabaleshwar,  Bombay;  as 
one  of  the  holy  places  of  India  it  is  ainiually 
visited  by  large  numbers  of  pilgrims.  The  Kist- 
na  crosses  the  peninsula  in  a  southeasterly  direc- 
tion, breaks  througli  a  gorge  of  the  Kastern 
Ghats  at  Bezwada,  and.  after  a  course  of  800 
miles,  flows  by  two  ])rineij)al  and  several  minor 
mouths  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  below  Masuli- 
patani.  Its  chief  tributaries  are  the  Sina,  the 
Bhima,  and  the  Musi  from  the  left,  and  the 
Tungahhadra  from  the  right.  Owing  to  its  rapid 
stream  and  rocky  channel,  it  is  not  navigable  ex- 
cept in  its  lowest  reach,  which  has  been  arti- 
ficially deejjened.  Its  waters  are  largely  used  for 
irrigation  purposes,  and  a  canal.  90  miles  long, 
witli  ramifying  channels,  connects  it  with  the 
Godaveri  River. 

KISTS.  One  of  the  tribes  of  the  Tchetchen 
grou])  of  peoples  of  the  Caucasus,  on  the  Upjier 
Terek.  After  them  Brinton,  in  his  Races  and 
7'co/j/e.s(  1890) ,  denominates  one  of  the  Caucasian 
stocks  the  Kistic.  Kisti  is  said  to  be  only  the 
Georgian  name  for  the  people  known  to  the  Rus- 
sians ;\s  Ti'liet-'hens.    See  TciiETCHENS. 

KISTVAEN,  or  Cist.  See  Moktuaby  Cus- 
toms. 

KISTTTCH,  ke'such.  The  native  name  in 
Alaska  and  Kamtehatka  of  the  silver  salmon 
(Oncorhipichvs  ki&utch).    See  Salmon. 

KIT  (probably  from  AS.  cylere,  from  Lat. 
citluii-ii,  Gk.  KiBdpa,  hithara,  guitar).  A  small, 
narrow-bodied  violin,  about  IC  inches  long,  capa- 
ble of  being  carried  in  the  coat-pocket,  and  used 
chieily  l)y  tciichers  of  dancing. 

KIT  CMDutch  l-iltr.  Dutch  J:if.  beaker),  A 
military  term,  signifying  such  articles  as  shirts, 
shoes  or  boots,  bruslies.  towels,  etc.  The  word 
does  not  apply  to  such  articles  as  miiform.  arms, 
accoutrements,  haversack,  water-bottle,  shelter- 
tent,  intrenching  tool.  etc.  The  kit  carried  by 
European  troops  varies  in  weight  from  about  fi6 
poiuids  in  the  English  army  to  72  poimds  carried 
by  the  German  soldier.  In  heavy  marching  order, 
British  infantr^Tiien  carry  coat  and  cap,  mess- 
tin — comprising  plate,  frying-pan,  and  kettle — 
lia^ersack,  for  bread  and  rations:  valise,  or 
knapsack,     containing     spare     uniform ;     shirts, 
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socks,  boots,  brushes,  etc. ;  and  a  water-bottle. 
With  ritle,  belt,  pouches,  ammunition,  and  bayo- 
net, the  total  weight  is  about  sixty-si.\  pounds. 

The  German  is  provided  with  grcat-uoat, 
blanket,  giouiid  sheet,  a  quarter  of  a  tent  and 
pole,  a  mess-tin,  and  an  axe.  His  knapsack  con- 
tains a  spare  pair  uf  bouts,  three  pairs  of  socks — 
or,  if  he  is  a  Bavarian,  footcloths — spare  uniform, 
brushes,  etc. ;  when  tlio  rille  and  bayonet,  ammu- 
nition, etc.,  are  added,  72  pounds  is  its  lowest 
estimate.  French  soldiers  are  similarly  burdened, 
cwept  tliat  ill  place  of  waterproof  sheet  or  haver- 
sack, the  company  cooking-pots  are  distributed, 
which  brings  the  weight  carried  by  each  man 
fully  up  lo  Uiat  of  his  German  neighbors.  The 
Eussian  carries  oulv  68  pounds  of  kit,  having 
neither  blanket  nor   waterproof  sheet. 

KIT-CAT  CLUB.  A  famous  London  club, 
foiiiid"d,  it  is  said,  in  1703,  for  the  encouragement 
of  art  and  literature.  Its  members — originally 
thirty-nine,  but  afterwards  forty-eight  in  number 
— were  all  ^V^ligs.  The  publisher  .Jacob  Tonson 
was  made  secretary.  The  club  derived  its  name 
from  having  met  for  some  time  at  the  tavern  of 
Christopher  Cat.  near  Temple  Bar.  Consult 
Memoirs,  with  account  of  its  origin  (London, 
1821). 

KITCHEN  CABINET.  In  American  politi- 
cal history,  the  name  applied  to  a  small  group  of 
men  who,  during  the  Administration  of  Presi- 
dent Jacksrai,  without  holding  any  important  of- 
ilces,  were  generally  supposed  to  intluence  the 
action  of  the  President  more  than  did  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  themselves.  Of  these  un- 
official advisers  the  four  most  prominent  were 
ilajor  William  B.  Lewis.  Second  Auditor  of  the 
Treasury;  Isaac  Hill,  editor  of  the  Scir  Hamp- 
shire Pniriot  and  Second  Comptroller  of  tlic  Treas- 
ury'; Amos  Kendall,  Fourth  Auditor  of  the  Treas- 
ury; Duff  Green,  editor  of  the  United  t^tates 
Telegraph,  who,  however,  became  alienated  from 
Jackson  in  1830,  during  the  latter's  quarrel  with 
Calhoun ;  and  Francis  P.  Blair,  Sr..  editor  of 
the  (llohv,  which  in  1831  superseded  the  L'nited 
Slates  Idtpruph  as  the  organ  of  the  Administra- 
tion. Consult  Parton.  The  Life  of  Andrea-  Jack- 
son, vol.  iii.   (Xew  York,  1860). 

KITCHENER,  ktchVn-er,  IIon.\Tio  Herbert, 
first  Viscount  Kitchener  of  Khartum,  of  the  Vaal, 
and  of  Aspall.  Sutlolk  (1850 — ).  A  British  gen- 
eral, the  eldest  son  of  Lieut.-Col.  Henry  Horatio 
Kitchener,  of  Ossington.  Leicestershire,  and  Anne 
Frances,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chcvallier.  of 
Aspall  Hall,  Suffolk.  He  was  born  Sei)tcniher  22, 
1850,  at  Gunsborough  Villa,  near  Ballylongford, 
Kerry,  Ireland.  After  education  at  the  Royal 
Military  Academy.  Woolwich,  he  entered  the 
army  as  a  lieutenant  of  royal  engineers  in  1871. 
In  .January  of  the  same  year,  as  a  private  in  the 
Sixth  Battalion  of  the  Mobile  Guard,  attached  to 
the  Second  .\rmy  of  the  Loire,  under  General 
Chanzy.  be  had  participated  in  the  disastrous  re- 
treat after  the  defeat  at  Le  Jlans.  having  enlisted 
under  French  colors  while  <m  a  visit  lo  Dinan. 
From  1874  to  1882  he  was  engaged  on  survey  work 
and  civil  organization  in  Palestine  and  Cyprus, 
with  a  brief  interval  of  residence  at  Erzerum, 
as  ViceCfnsul  of  .\natolia  from  1870  to  1880. 
In  1882  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  appointed  him.  as  a 
volunteer,  to  one  of  the  two  ma  jorships  of  Eg^'p- 
tian  ca^alrj-.  In  1884.  as  quartermaster-general 
and  deputy  assistant  adjutant,  he  was  actively 


engaged  in  the  vain  attempt  to  keep  open  com- 
muniiatiou  for  the  Xile  expedition  to  relieve  Gen- 
eral Gordon  (q.v.)  at  Khartum.  In  1885  he  was 
commissioner  in  the  delimitation  of  Zanzibar  as 
a  British  protectcrate.  The  following  year  he 
attaineil  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  was 
made  a  C.-M.G.  Returning  to  Kgjpt,  he  became 
pasha  in  the  native  army,  and  until  1888  was 
Governor  of  Suakiii.  In  Ajiril,  1888,  he  attained 
the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  British  .\rmy,  and  in 
December  of  that  year,  wliile  leading  the  troops 
at  the  battle  of  Uaudoub,  was  seriously  wounded. 
In  188'J  he  received  sjjecial  mention  in  the  dis- 
patches, and  was  created  C'.B.  for  his  part  in  the 
action  at  Toski  under  General  Grenfell.  After  the 
conclusion  of  the  Eastern  Sudan  campaign  he 
was  engaged  for  four  years  as  adjutant -general 
and  second  in  command  of  tlie  Egyptian  Army, 
and  also  as  ins|)eetor-general  of  police.  In  1892  he 
was  made  Sirdar  or  commander  of  the  Egv'ptian 
forces,  with  the  Britisli  rank  of  brigadier-general. 
He  was  created  K.C.M.G.  in  18t)4.  During  this 
lieriod  he  was  steadily  engagetl  in  completing 
]ireparations  for  the  recovery  of  the  lost  provinces 
of  Upper  Egjpt,  which  had  been  under  Mahdist 
rule  since  1SS3.  The  campaign  commenced  in 
iS96  with  the  capture  of  Doiigola.  For  this  ser- 
vice Kitchener  received  the  Osmanieh  Grand  Gor- 
don, \xas  created  K.C.B.  and  advanced  to  major- 
general.  With  tlie  overthrow  of  the  Khalifa, 
the  ilahdi's  successor,  at  the  battle  of  Omdur- 
mau,  and  the  capture  of  Khartum  on  September 
2,  18!:i8,  he  completed  the  defeat  of  the  Dervishes. 
He  was  welcomed  with  acclamation  on  his  return 
to  England,  received  a  peerage  with  the  title  of 
Baron  Kitchener  of  Khartum  and  of  Aspall 
(. Suffolk ),  was  voted  the  thanks  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  and  a  grant  of  £30.000  ($150,000). 
His  sugg.'stion  for  the  foundation  of  a  uni- 
versity at  Khartum  was  promptly  acted  upon, 
and  the  funds  for  the  purpose  were  quickly 
raised  by  public  subscription.  In  18!t',l  he 
was  appointed  Governor-General  of  the  Sudan. 
.•\fter  General  Buller's  defeat  in  the  Trans- 
vaal War,  Lord  Roberts  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief in  South  Africa,  and  chose  Lord 
Kitcliener  as  his  chief  of  stall.  During  1000 
Kitchener  rendered  valuable  aid  in  facilitating 
Lord  Roberts's  marches  across  the  veldts  and  in 
the  annexation  of  the  Boer  republics.  During  the 
dutiv's  coiinected  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
lines  of  communication  with  Cape  Colony,  he  was 
in  frequent  contact  with  Boer  contingents,  and 
oji  one  occasion  narrowly  escaped  ca])ture  at 
the  hands  of  General  De  Wet,  whom  he  de- 
feated toward  the  end  of  the  year.  In  Decem- 
ber. 1000.  Ficld-llarsha!  Roberts  returned  to 
England,  and  Kitchener  assumed  chief  command. 
His  measures  resulted  in  the  aceeptaiice  of  peace 
conditions  by  the  Boers  on  May  31.  1002.  For 
this  service  Kitchener  was  created  viscount,  and 
again  was  the  recipient  of  ovations  on  his  return 
to  England.  The  same  year  he  was  appointed 
eommander-in-cliief  of  the  army  in  India.  Con- 
sult Steevens,  With  Kitchener  to  Khartum  (Lon- 
don, 1898). 

KITCHEN-MIDDEN  (k-itchen  +  midden, 
refuse-heap,  after  the  equivalent  Dan.  kjokkcn- 
miiddinfi) .  Ancient  refuse  of  a  camp  or  village, 
in  which  arc  found  buried  relics  of  human  in- 
dustry and  art.  If  they  are  on  the  seashore  they 
are  called  shell-heaps,  because  inollusks  enter 
largely    into   their   mass.      All   over   the   world. 
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wherever  the  camps  uf  primitive  peoples  were 
located  with  anj-  permiUiciuv,  the  liuls  or  tents 
were  set  up  on  the  site  of  the  refuse  pile  of 
former  villages,  and  were  abandoned  and  rebuilt 
repeatedlj'  until  the  whole  mass  was  often  as 
much  as  a  hundred  feet  in  depth.  Tlie  Danish 
KjuUktiiniuddiiifjs  were  at  first  thouyht  to  be 
natural  formations  on  the  beach.  When,  however, 
their  arlilicial  composition  was  made  evident, 
only  a  few  olVorls  «ilh  pick  and  shovel  were 
needed  to  reveal  piercers,  knives,  scra])ers,  a.xes, 
hammers,  slingstones,  pottery,  horns,  bone  needles, 
and  flakes.  The  bones  of  mammals  were  ini.\ed 
with  the  shells — stag,  roedeer,  wild  boar,  urus, 
dog,  wolf,  fox,  marten,  otter,  seal,  water-rat, 
beaver,  lynx,  wildcat,  hedgehog,  bear,  and  even 
the  mouse.  There  too  are  found  mingled  bones 
of  birds  and  fish  and  more  than  a  dozen  kinds 
of  shells.  Here  and  there  ,a  hearth  maile  up  of 
flat  stones  showed  the  marks  of  tire  and  proved 
the  existence  of  doniestie  life.  In  some  plates 
this  debris  was  as  much  as  ten  feet  thick  and 
stretched  along  the  beach  a  thousand  feet.  The 
width  varied  with  the  shoreline,  being  at  times 
two  hundred  feet,  but  growing  narrower  in  both 
directions.  The  excavation  of  the  Danish  kitchen- 
middens  gave  the  impulse  for  the  exploration  ot 
similar  formations  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
In  the  slieil-lioaps  of  Omori.  Japan,  evidence  has 
been  found  of  the  existcn.c  of  a  far  more  primi- 
tive people  than  now  dwell  in  those  islands.  In 
the  shell-heaps  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  layers 
of  diH'crcnt  s])ecics  vci'c  found  which  lead  to  the 
conviction  that  the  present  Aleuts  were  preceded 
by  a  nuich  ruder  race.  Shell-heai)s  on  the  coast 
of  British  Columbia,  Oregon,  and  southern  Cali- 
fornia, of  vast  size,  have  been  explored  and  have 
shown  the  character  of  the  true  savage  life  here 
before  the  centuries  of  Spanish  acculluralion.  The 
Atlantic  coast  of  America,  from  Xn\a  Scotia  to 
Tierra  del  Fuego.  and  even  the  inland  waters, 
wherever  fresh-water  mollusks  aboun<lcd.  are  full 
of  similar  evidence.  In  the  Straits  of  Magellan  the 
almost  naked  savages  are  still  in  the  kitchen-mid- 
den epoch,  just  as  seen  by  early  explorers.  On 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  IJrazil.  wherever  there  is  a 
favorable  spot,  is  the  sainhrK/ui.  or  ancient  shell- 
heap,  of  such  enormous  proportions  that  the 
accunudation  of  some  of  them  must  have  re(|uired 
thousands  of  years.  Huge  forests  liave  grown  over 
them  and  river-drifts  have  hidden  others  from 
view.  Farther  north,  on  the  Florida  Keys,  hun- 
dreds of  specimens  have  been  recovered  from  the 
water  which  idenfify  the  ancient  Kcy-dwcUers 
with  aborigines  of  Yucatan  and  Central  America. 
Farther  north  the  waters  of  Florida  on  both  sides 
and  along  the  Saint  .John's  are  a  vast  repository 
of  kitchen-middens  or  shell-heaps,  which  have 
been  accumulating  for  ages.  The  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  its  trilMitaries  are  now  vast  reservoirs 
of  marine  food,  but  in  aboriginal  times  they  were 
still  richer.  Some  of  the  heaps  are  many  acres 
in  extent,  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  deep  in  places, 
and  rich  in  relics  of  the  makers.  These  heaps  do 
not  disappear  from  the  coast  until  the  Saint  Law- 
rence is  reached. 

A  comparison  of  relics  in  the  shell-heaps  with 
those  of  inland  tribes  and  with  other  peoples  of 
the  same  grade  of  culture  throughout  the  world 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  in  none  of  them  is  it 
a  matter  of  a  unique  race  or  culture.  The 
pottery  in  the  shell-heaps  of  the  I'nitcd  States 
was  always  characteristic  of  the  region;   at  the 


North  the  ornamentation  was  ell'ected  by  press- 
ing twine  iiilo  the  soft  clay;  from  Florida,  as 
among  the  Cherokees,  and  northward,  stamps 
were  used  for  this  jjurpose;  and  around  the  Gulf 
States,  painted  ware  was  conunon.  As  the  shell- 
heaps  were  for  temporary  abode,  theie  was  little 
industry  characteristic  of  residence  there. 

Consult:  Kau,  Artificial  Shell  Deposits  of  New 
Jersey,  Smitlisonian  Ke])orts(  Washington,  18G4)  ; 
rtrinton,  Arlijieinl  ^Ih  ll-IJrjmsits  of  the  United 
•States,  Smithsonian  Kep()rts(  \Vashingt(jn,  ISIWj)  ; 
Wym.an,  Frcshiiatcr  Shell-Mounds:  uf  l-'lorida, 
Memoirs  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  S<iencc,  vol. 
i.  (Cambridge,  1875)  ;  Lubbock,  Prehistoric  Times 
(New  York,  1872)  ;  Dall.  Tribes  of  the  Extreme 
\orthuest.  Contributions  to  North  American  Eth- 
nology, vol.  i.  ( U  ashington,  1877)  ;  Morse,  IShell- 
Mounds  of  Omori  (Tokio.  1S70)  ;  Moore,  nu- 
merous papers  on  Floriila  .Mounds,  in  which  the 
shell-heaps  are  described  and  profusely  illus- 
trated: Holmes,  ■■Earthenware  of  Fhirida,"  in 
Moore,  Shell-Mounds,  etc.  ( Pliiladclphia,  18114); 
Gushing,  Ancient  Kcy-Duellrrs'  Jtemains  (Phila- 
delphia, 1897).  Consult,  also:  Schumacher,  Paul, 
Kjokkcntniiddings  on  the  \orthcru  Coast  of 
America  (Smithsonian  Reports.  1873)  ;  id.,  .Ih- 
cicnt  Graves  and  SheU-Ueaps  in  Californiii  (il).. 
187-1)  ;  id..  Ilesearehes  in  the  KjokkcmnikUlinns 
of  the  Coast  of  Oregon,  United  States  (ieological 
Survey  Bulletins,  vol.  iii.,  sec.  1  (Washingtim, 
1877);  for  Brazilian  sambaquis,  Keclus,  The 
Earth  and  Its  Inhabitants,  vol.  xix..  trans.  (New 
York,   1890). 

KITE  (AS.  a/ta,  kite),  A  diurnal  bird  of 
prey  of  the  subfamily  iMilvina>.  which  contains 
about  thirty  species,  widely  distributed  over  the 
world,  but  most  frequent  in  the  tro])ics.  The 
kites  have  much  weaker  bills  and  talons  than 
the  falcons  and  liawks,  but  the  wings  are  much 
longer,  and  the  tail  is  rather  long  and  usually 
forked.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  graceful- 
ness of  flight  and  power  of  sailing  and  wheeling 
about,  or  gliding  in  the  air.  The  ^■ommon  Euro- 
pean kite  [Mihus  vuli/aris),  or  ■glede,'  is  found 
in  almost  all  parts  of  Europe.  Asia,  and  the  north 
of  Africa.  It  is  fully  two  feet  in  length,  the 
plumage  mostly  brown,  mixed  with  gray.  It 
feeds  on  reptiles,  mice,  moles,  and  other  small 
quadrupeds,  and  the  young  of  gallinaceous  birds, 
searching  for  its  prey  on  the  gro\ni(l.  but  often 
from  high  in  the  air.  It  sometimes  catches  fish. 
In  former  times,  when  more  plentiful,  it  was  the 
scourge  of  poultry-yards,  pouncing  on  young 
chickens,  and  it  was  highly  regarded  by  mediiPval 
falconers,  though  more  recently  it  has  not  been 
used  at  all  in  that  sport.  It  was  also  the  scaven 
ger  of  London  and  other  English  towns,  devour- 
ing the  ofTal,  as  it  still  does  in  some  of  the 
towns  of  Eastern  Europe,  but  in  England  it  is 
now  nearly  extinct.  In  India,  the  'goond.'  ■chil, 
or  'pariah'  kite  (Milvus  poonda)  is  one  of  the 
recognized  and  imnortant  sc:ivenginL'  birds  of  the 
country,  and  abounds  everywhere  in  the  towns, 
going  about  tame  and  unharmed,  and  often 
making  a  nuisance  of  itself  by  its  impudent  fa- 
miliarity. 

In  the  United  States  four  birds  are  called 
kites,  but  they  are  all  Southern,  only  one  of  them 
reaching  the  Northern  States.  The  Everglades 
kite  ( Rnsthramtis  soeiabilis)  is  found  in  Florida 
and  far  southward:  the  ^Mississippi  kite  (Ictinia 
Mississippiensis)  occurs  as  far  north  as  South 
Carolina  and  southern  Illinois;  the  white-tailed 
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kite  {Elnnus  leururtis)  has  about  the  same  range, 
but  extends  westward  to  California;  lastly,  tiie 
swallow-tailed  kite  (IJlanoidcs  for/irutus)  is 
found  in  siniuiicr  as  far  north  as  .Minnesota  and 
Dakota.  This  last  species  is  the  largest  and 
finest  of  the  group,  meas.ning  four  feet  or  more 
across  the  wings;  heiid.  n('<k.  and  luider  parts 
pure  white:  rest  of  upper  parts,  wings,  and  tail, 
glossy,  lustrous  black;  tail  14  inches  or  more  in 
length,  forked  for  seven  inches  or  so.  (Consult 
Fisher.  Hauhs  and  Owls  of  llie  United  Slates 
(Washington,  1893).  See  Plate  of  Eagles  and 
Hawks. 

KITE  (^o  called  apparently  because  soaring  in 
the  air  like  a  bird).  A  contrivance  consisting  of 
a  light  framework,  covered  with  paper  or  cloth 
and  held  liy  a  string  in  such  a  way  that  the  wind 
acting  U]X)n  it,  as  upon  a  sail,  raises  it  to  a 
greater  or  less  height  above  the  gi-ound.  The 
origin  of  the  kite  is  doubtful,  but  it  has  been 
used  for  many  centuries  as  a  toy,  particularly  by 
the  .Tapancse  and  Chiiu'sc.  and  has  recently  come 
into  quite  <'Xtendcd  use  in  meteorological  observa- 
tions, and  for  other  useful  purposes.  Kites  are 
made  in  various  forms,  the  favorite  form  being, 
perhaps  an  isosceles  triangle,  the  base  of  which 
becomes  the  top  of  the  kite,  and  is  surmounted  by 
a  curved  rib.  This  framework  is  covered  with 
tightly  stretched  paper  or  cloth,  and  has  at  its 
pointed  end  a  tail  composed  of  twisted  scraps  of 
])a]>cr,  tied  to  .a  long  string.  The  stiing  for 
holding  the  kite  during  flight  is  attached  near  its 
top.  In  China  and  .Japan  the  form  of  kite  is 
more  diversified  than  elsewhere,  birds,  bats,  drag- 
ons, and  other  creatures  being  imitated,  and  the 
framework  being  covered  with  silk  or  paper 
having  various  painted  ornamental  designs, 
ilodern  kites  for  scientific  purposes  are  generally 
tailless  and  constructed  in  one  of  two  forms, 
known  as  the  Malav  and  the  Hargrave. 


four  extremities;  a  sharp-pointed  wire  extended 
a  foot  from  the  top  of  the  upright  stick  of  the 
cross,  a  silk  ribbon  was  tied  to  the  end  of  the 
string  which  held  the  kite,  the  end  next  the  hand, 
and  a  key  suspended  at  the  junction  of  the  twine 
and  silk.  The  kite  was  rai.sed  by  Franklin 
during  a  thunder-storm  in  .June,  1762,  and  almost 
immediately  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  experi- 
encing a  spark  on  applyinsr  iiis  knuckles  to  the 
key ;  and  w  hen  the  string  l)ecanie  wet  by  a  pass 
ing  shower,  the  electricity  became  abundant. 
A  Leydcn  jar  «as  charged  at  the  key,  and  '>y  the 
spark  thus  obtained  spirits  were  ignited,  and 
other  experiments  performed. 

Since  the  remarkable  experiment  of  Franklin 
the  use  of  the  kite  for  scientific  purposes  has  been 
greatly  extended.  Self-recording  anemometers 
were  sent  up  to  a  height  of  2.500  feet  bv  F.  D. 
Archibald  in  Fngland  in  1882-86.  (Coniult  the 
volumes  of  \aluic  for  those  years.)  In  188.5  and 
1887  Alexander  .Mc.Vdie  used  the  kite  to  ex- 
plore the  electrical  conditions  of  the  air  up  to 
1000  feet  above  Blue  Hill  Observatory.  In  1890 
William  A.  Fddy  began  adanting  his  Jfalay  kite 
to  meteorological  work,  and  thermometers  were 
thus  sent  up  by  him  at  Bayonne,  X.  J.,  in  1891. 
In  1894  a  Richard  self-registering  thermometer 
was  sent  up  to  an  altitude  of  1000  feet  above 
ground  by  Kddy  and  S.  P.  Ferguson,  at  the  Blue 
Hill  Observatory  of  A.  L.  Rofch.  and  from  that 
date  onward  Kotch  has  made  kite- work  a  promi- 
nent feature  in  the  meteorological  investigations 
carried  on  at  this  observatory.  The  subject  was 
taken  up  in  180.5  by  Prof.  W.  L.  Moore,  as  Chief 
of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  where  Prof. 
C.  F.  Marvin  developed  the  mechanics  of  the 
kite  and  so  improved  the  construction  of  the 
Ilargiave  or  cellular  kite,  of  the  meteorograph 
that  goes  up  witli  it.  and  of  the  reeling  apparatus 
on  tlie  gi-ound.  that  his  complete  outfit  for  daily 
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One  of  the  first  attempts  to  use  a  kite  for 
scientific  purposes  was  made  in  1749  by  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Wilson,  an  Kdinburgh  astronomer,  who 
attached  thermometers,  probably  of  his  own  make, 
to  kites,  in  order  to  determine  the  temperature  in 
the  clouds.  After  this  came  the  familiar  exiieri- 
mcnt  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  demonstrated 
the  identity  of  electricity  and  lightning.  He  con- 
structed a  kite  whose  framework  consisted  of  a 
cross  made  of  two  light  strips  of  cedar:  over  thir, 
was   stretched   a   silk   handkerchief,   tied  to  the 


work  at  any  station  is  generally  recognized  as 
the  best  that  has  as  yet  bivn  made.  In  1898 
seventeen  Weather  Bureau  stations  were  equipped 
for  daily  lite  ascensions.  The  Hargrave  kite,  as 
made  by  Professor  Marvin,  consists  of  a  light 
framework  of  wood,  so  covered  with  cloth  as  to 
form  two  rectangular  cells  in  front  and  one  larger 
rectangular  cell  in  the  rear:  the  meteorograph 
hangs  from  the  centre  of  the  midrib.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  the  kite  to  lift  its  own  weight,  eight 
])onnds ;   that  of  the  meteorograph,  two  pounds; 
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and  that  of  the  kite-line,  or  fine  steel  wire,  which 
may  amount  to  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  in  high 
ascensions.  But  the  principal  obstacle  to  liigli 
flights  is  the  pressure  of  the  wind  on  the  wire. 
Some  authorities  prefer  to  lly  several  kites  at 
tandem,  but  the  Weather  Bureau  experience  is 
in  favor  of  one  kite  for  elevations  up  to  7000  feet. 
Among  the  highest  lliglits  hitherto  recorded  at 
Blue  Hill  is  a  vertical  height  of  about  14,000 
feet,  when  seven  kites  were  flown  tandem  and 
five  miles  of  wire  were  used. 

Following  American  examples,  L.  Teisserenc  de 
Bort,  at  Trappes.  near  Paris,  and  R.  Assmami,  at 
Berlin,  have  systematically  used  the  kite  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  ol)scrvations  in  the  free  air  at 
moderate  elevations.  For  all  greater  heights  the 
balloon,  especially  the  so-called  scmnding  balloon, 
must  be  used.  The  kite  can  be  xiscd  in  windy 
weather  when  the  balloun  cannot:  but  the  special 
ad\-antage  of  the  former  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
self-recording  apparatus  is  thoroughly  ventilated 
by  the  wind  that  supports  the  kite,  and  must 
therefore  give  the  temperature  and  moisture  of 
the  free  air  with  the  least  possible  error  intro- 
duced by  solar  heat  or  instrumental  radiation. 

The  use  of  kites  to  carry  lines  across  streams 
of  deep  chasms  and  to  convey  life-lines  to 
stranded  ships  is  a  familiar  practice  in  engineer- 
ing and  life-saving  work.  Kites  have  also  re- 
cently been   used   to   hold   suspended   in   midair 
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■i.     MALAY  KITE. 


banners  for  advertising  and  other  purposes,  and 
for  taking  photographs.  For  all  of  these  pur- 
poses, as  has  been  stated,  either  Hargrave  or 
jialay  tailless  kites  are  employed.  Tlie  Malay 
kite  is  well  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion, taken  from  a  pa])er  by  ilr.  -J.  B.  Jlillet  pub- 
lished in  the  Aeronautical  Annual  for  1896;  this 
illustration  also  gives  Jlr.  Millet's  notions  as  to 
the  proper  proportions  for  kites  of  this  type. 

The  military  use  of  kites  has  Vieen  especially 
developed    by    the    Aeronautic    Division    of    the 


German  Army,  which  has  adopted  the  balloon 
kite  invented  by  Parseval  and  perfected  by  Cap- 
tain von  Sigsfcld.  This  consists  essentially  of 
a  cylindrical  gas-bag  filled  with  hydrogen  and 
flown  as  an  ordin.ary  kite.  When  tlie  wind  blows, 
its  pressure  tends  to  keep  the  kite  tip  by  tlie  re- 
action of  the  cord  attached  to  the  balloon,  and 
does  not  bear  it  dowji  to  the  ground,  as  in  the 
ease  of  a  captive  splicrical  balloon.  When  there 
is  no  wind,  tlie  buoyancy  of  tlie  hydrogen  sulliees 
to  keep  the  balloon  u|).  For  military  jiurposes 
the  balloon  kite  is  not  expected  to  rise  more  than 
a  few  hundred  yards  above  the  ground,  and  wben 
in  that  position,  a  signal  ollicer  can  be  raised 
sufficiently  high  to  scrutinize  the  surroimding 
country. 

BiuLioGRAPiiY.  Consult:  Proceedings  of  the  I  n- 
tcrv.itliiiiHil  Conference  on  ACrial  y'aiigalion,  held 
in  Chicago,  August  1.  2,  3,  and  4.  18'J3;  Marvin, 
ilecliiinic.s  of  the  Kile;  Inslrueliuns  for  Aerial 
Ob^ercutiona;  Invesliyulion  of  the  HUiiiyishness 
of  the  Meteoroiiruph.  and  other  bulletins  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  (Washington,  D.  C.)  ;  A.  L. 
Rotch  and  H.  H.  Clayton,  Observations  at  the 
Blue  Hill  Observatory ;  L.  Teisserenc  de  Bort, 
"Etudes  sur  la  temperature  et  ses  variations." 
in  the  Annals  of  Ike  Central  ileteoroloyical 
Bureau  (Paris,  189").  Also:  "Sur  I'organisa- 
tioii  des  sondages  aeriennes,"  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  International  Coniprss  for  ilctcoroloyfi 
(Paris,  1900)  ;  and  especially:  Assmann  and 
Berson,  Ergebnisse  tier  Arbeilen  am  aeronauli- 
achen  Obsrrvatorium  in  den  Jahren  IDOO  und 
I'JlJl   (Berlin,  1902). 

KIT-FOX,  PbaikUl-Fos,  or  Swift.  A  small, 
pale,  active  fox  ( Vttlpes  vclox) ,  of  the  Western 
plains  from  Kansas  and  Colorado  north- 
ward, east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Its  total 
length  is  ab(mt  25  inclies;  its  color,  a  yellowish 
grizzle  above,  the  legs  and  under  parts  lighter; 
belly  and  tip  of  tail,  white:  a  black  jiatch  on 
each  side  of  the  muzzle.  It  dwells  in  burrows  of 
its  own  making,  and  has  tlic  habits  of  its  tribe 
elsewhere.     See  Plate  of  Fo.\E.s  a,\d  .Jackals. 

KIT-KAT  CLUB.     See  Kit-Cat  Club. 

KI-TSE,  ke'tse',  or  CHI-TS£,  or  KI-JA, 
ke'ja'.  Viscount  Ki.  A  ('liiiio>e  stali-sman.  an- 
cestor of  Confucius,  and  reputed  founder  of  the 
civilization  of  Korea.  He  was  one  of  tlie  feudal 
barons  of  the  Shang  dynasty,  and  one  of  the 
nobles  of  the  Empire  during  the  reign  of  the  aban- 
doned tyrant  Chow-sin.  who  came  to  the  throne 
in  B.C.  1154,  and  showed  himself  one  of  the  most 
liceniious  and  cruel  nionarchs  who  ever  sat  on 
the  throne  of  China.  Viscount  Ki  vainly  en- 
deavored to  turn  him  from  his  evil  ways,  and 
for  his  pains  was  thrown  into  prison,  from  which 
he  was  released  wiien  Wu-wang  defeated  the 
tyrant  and  ended  the  Shang  d>niasty  (B.C.  112:!). 
Despite  his  sufferings,  the  loyalty  of  the  Viscount 
■was  so  great  that  he  could  not  acknowledge  the 
sovereignty  of  the  conqueror,  whom  he  regarded 
as  a  usurper;  so  retiring  with  a  large  following 
to  the  Far  East,  he  set  up  a  kingdom  which  had 
its  capital  at  Ping-.vang  (q.v. ).  on  the  Ta  Dong 
River  in  Korea,  where  his  tomb  is  still  shown. 
One  of  the  most  important  sections  of  the  fihu- 
King  or  Book  of  History  entitled  The  Great  Plan 
is  attributed  to  him.  He  is  said  to  have  taught 
the  Koreans  propriety,  integrity,  agriculture, 
the  rearing  of  silkworms,  and  the  spinning  and 
weaving  of  silk,  besides  giving  them  a  code  of 
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eight  laws.  Since  Koieau  tradition  is  dependent 
on  Cliincse  history,  critical  scholarship  does  not 
see  in  the  modern  Koreans  the  descendants  of  Ki 
and  his  settlers,  nor  in  their  claims  the  exact 
truth.  For  The  Great  Flan,  consult  Lcgge, 
Chinese  Classics,  vol.  iii.    (Hong  Kong,   1805; . 

KITTAN'NING.  A  borough  and  the  county- 
seat  of  Armstrong  County,  Pa.,  44  miles  north- 
cast  of  Pittsburg;  on  the  Allegheny  Kiver,  and  on 
the  .Allegheny  Valley  Railroad  (.Map:  Pennsyl- 
ViUiia,  B  3).  it  has  large  iron  and  steel  works, 
foundries,  flour  and  lumber  mills,  a  cotfinfactory, 
china,  pottery,  brick,  lime,  and  clay  works,  plate- 
glass  works,  mirror  and  tyiiewriter  factories,  a 
brewery,  etc.  Coal,  iron  ore,  aiul  other  mineral 
deposits  are  fotmd  in  the  vicinity,  and  the 
borough  is  su[)plicd  with  natural  gas.  Popula- 
tion, in  1800.  .50<l.5;  in  1900,  390:2. 

KIT'TATIN'NY.  A  mountain  ridge,  averag- 
ing 1:200  to  ISUO  feet  in  altitude,  which  begins 
in  Lister  County,  X.  V..  and  extends  .southwest- 
ward  through  northwestern  Xew  Jersey  (ilap: 
New  Jersey,  C  1 ) .  It  forms  the  eastern  ridge  of 
the  Appalachian  system  in  this  section,  and  after 
])assing  the  Delaware  Watergap  it  is  continued 
through  eastern  Pennsylvania  in  the  uplift  known 
as  lilue  -Mountain.     See  App.\l.\ciii.\ns. 

KIT'TERY.  A  town  in  York  County.  Jle.,  on 
the  Piscataqua  liiver.  about  four  miles  from  the 
ocean  and  opposite  Portsmouth.  X.  H..  and  on 
the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  (Map:  ilaine, 
B  9).  It  has  the  Rice  Public  Library  of  4750 
volumes,  and  several  hotels.  On  Corifincutal  Isl- 
and in  the  river  is  the  naval  station  known  of- 
ficially .as  the  Portsmoutli  Xa\-y  Yard.  Settled  in 
l(i24,  Kittcry  was  incorporated  inidcr  its  present 
name  in  1047.  It  was  the  birthplace  and  home  of 
Sir  William  Pepperell  (q.v. ).  an<l  formerly  car- 
ried nn  an  extensive  ship))ing  trade.  Popvilation, 
in   ISilO.  -2804;   in  1000,  2S72. 

KITTIM  (Authorized  Version,  Chifthn  :  Re- 
vised \'ersion.  Kitlim).  The  name  of  a  people 
described  in  Gen.  x.  4  as  descended  from  Javan 
(i.e.  Ionia  K  From  such  expressions  as  "isles  of 
Kittim'  (.Ter.  ii.  10:  Fzek.  xxvii.  6)  it  is  evident 
that  an  entire  territory  is  included  in  the  term. 
The  other  places  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Kittim,  viz.  Elishah,  Tarshish,  and  Dodanini 
(  =Rod.inini)  .make  it  quite  certain. together  with 
the  other  references  in  the  Old  Testament  to  Kit- 
tim, that  some  island  to  the  west  of  the  Phce- 
nician  coast  is  intended,  and  since  there  is  alnni- 
ilant  testimony  to  the  existence  of  an  important 
town  Kition  or  Cition  (the  modern  Larnaka) 
in  Cyiu'us.  the  identification  of  Kitlim  with  the 
inbai)itants  of  Cy|irus  is  assured.  In  the  wider 
sense  it  is  a  general  term  for  islands  lying  to 
the  west.  The  Phoenicians  made  settlements  in 
Cyprus  in  very  early  days,  though  probably  not 
dating  before  n.c.  800,  but  the  oldest  inhabitants 
were  of  Greek  origin,  as  the  characters  of  the 
Cypriote  script  show  and  the  various  antiquities 
found  through  modern  excavations.  It  is  to  the 
(Jreek  settlers  of  Cyprus  that  the  passage  in  the 
tenth  chapter  of  Genesis  refers.  .\s  a  geograjihi- 
<al  term,  iiowever.  Kittim- is  used  rather  indefi- 
nitely, and  in  Balaam's  prophecy  ( Num.  xxiv. 
24)  it  is  .ipplied  to  .i  western  power  in  general. 
In  Eg>-ptian  inscriptions  similarly  Kcfto.  which 
usually  designates  Cilicia.  is  also  sometimes  made 
to  include  Cvprus.  the  more  specific  name  for 
which    oil    Egyptian   monuments    is    Asiya.      In 


Babylonian  inscriptions  Cyprus  appears  under 
the  form  Alashiya.  Consult  iliiller,  Asien  und 
Eiiroj/n   (Leipzig,  1893). 

KITTIWAKE  (so  called  in  imitation  of  iu 
cry).  A  medium-sized  gull  of  the  genus  Rissa, 
characterized  by  the  rudimentary  or  very  small 
liind  toe  and  the  peculiar  pattern  of  coloration  of 
the  primaries.  It  is  confined  to  the  Xortheru 
Hemisphere  add  breeds  in  inunense  numbers  along 
the  rocky  coasts  of  the  northern  oceans,  building 
its  nests  on  ledges  and  inaccessible  elitls.  The 
nests  are  made  of  seaweeds,  grass,  moss,  and  the 
like,  and  the  eggs,  usually  three,  are,  like  those 
of  other  gulls,  bufiy  or  grayish  brown,  marked 
with  chocolate-brown.  The  kittiwakes  do  not 
ditfer  essentially  from  the  other  gulls  in  their  ' 
food  or  habits.  Only  two  species  are  known,  of 
which  the  common  kittiwake  {Rissa  tridnctyla) 
is  the  most  widely  distributed.  It  occupies  dur- 
ing the  summer  the  entire  circurapolar  region  in 
.\merica.  and  breeds  as  far  south  as  the  Magdalen 
Islands  and  northern  Jlinnesota,  while  in  winter 
it  wanders  south  to  the  Caspian  Sea  and  Mediter- 
ranean, and  in  the  western  Atlantic  to  the  coasts 
of  \'irginia.  The  same  species  occurs  in  winter 
about  the  Great  Lakes,  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
as  tar  south  as  Puget  Sound.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  Pacific  Coast  specimens  have  the  hind  toe 
much  better  developed,  and  provided  with  a  small 
claw,  and  they  are  accordingly  recognized  as  a 
subspecies  (var.  poUicaris).  The  second  species 
of  kittiwake  {Ilissa  brcvirostris)  is  an  inhab- 
itant of  Bering  Sea,  where  it  is  a  permanent  resi- 
dent, and  breeds  in  vast  numbers  on  the  inacces- 
sible crags  of  rocky  islands.  It  is  easily  distin- 
guislicd  from  the  common  kittiwake  by  the 
shorter  bill,  longer  wing,  and  the  color  of  the 
feet,  which  in  life  are  coral-red,  but  when  dry  are 
yellow;  the  feet  of  the  common  species  are  black- 
ish. Consult  Job,  Amonii  the  Waterfowl  (Xew 
York,  1902),  and  standard  authorities. 

KIT'TO,  John-  (1804-54).  An  English  bibli- 
cal siiiolar.  born  at  Plymouth,  December  4.  1S04. 
In  his  thirteenth  year  he  lost  his  power  of  hear- 
ing in  consequence  of  a  fall.  His  father's  circum- 
stances at  this  tin;e  were  so  wretched  that  young 
Kilto  was  soon  after  sent  to  the  workhouse. 
Here  he  learned  the  trade  of  shoem;(king.  In 
1824  he  went  to  Exeter  to  learn  dentistry  vrith 
.Anthoi)\'  X'orris  Groves,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Plymouth  Brethren,  and  later  a  devoted  inde- 
pendent missionary  in  the  East.  Mr.  Groves  en- 
couraL'cd  Kitto  in  his  literary  aspirations,  and 
in  1825  lie  published  Essays  and  Letters  hy  John 
Kilto.  In  the  same  year  Kitto  was  sent  by  the 
kindness  of  various  friends  to  the  missionary 
college  at  Islington,  to  be  trained  as  a  printer  on 
one  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society's  foreign 
presses.  In  1827  he  went  in  that  capacity  to 
Malta,  but  was  recalled  in  1829  because  he 
neglected  his  duties  in  his  devotion  to  literature. 
In  June.  1S29.  he  accompanied  Mr.  Groves  and 
family  on  a  tour  lo  the  Ea.st.  visiting  in  the 
course  of  his  travels  Saint  Petersburg,  Astrakhan, 
the  Kalmuck  Tatars,  the  Caucasus.  Armenia, 
Persia,  and  Bagdad.  Uo  returned  to  England  in 
1833.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  booksellers.  He  died  at  Cannstadt.  in 
Wiirttemberg.  Xovember  25.  1854.  His  principal 
works  are:  7'/ie  Pictorial  Bible  (1838:  new  ed. 
1855)  :  Pictorial  History  of  Palestine  (1839-40)  ; 
History  of  Palestine  (1843)  .:  The  Lost  Sensea— 
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Deafness  and  lilhidiicss'  (1845);  Journal  of 
Hucred  Literature  (li54B-53);  and  Daily  Bible 
Illustrations  (8  vols.,  184U-53;  new  ed.  by  Porter, 
186l)-()7) .  lie  also  edited  the  Vyclopa-diu  of  Bibli- 
cal Literature  (2  vols.,  1845;  3d  ed.,  3  vols.,  by 
W.  L.  Alexander,  1802-70).  Consult  his  biography 
by  Kyland  (London,  1850),  and  by  J.  Eadie 
(Edinburgh,  1857). 

KITUNAHAN,  k^'too-nii'han.  A  North 
American  Indian  slock.     See  KuTENAI. 

KIUH-FOW,  kyoo'fou',  Keuii-fow,  K'u-fow, 
or  ('n'i -Fou.  A  small  prefeetural  eity  in  the 
Department  of  Yeii-chow-fu,  Shantung,  China, 
situated  about  10  miles  northeast  of  Yen-chow, 
It  is  noted  as  the  birthplace  of  Confucius,  and 
the  residence  of  Duke  K'ung,  his  lineal  descend- 
ant in  the  eightieth  generation.  The  eity  is 
walled,  has  five  gates,  and  is  aliout  one  mile  in 
length  and  half  a  mile  in  width.  Two  of  the 
gates  are  in  the  south  wall,  the  more  westerly 
one  being  ojjened  only  on  the  occasion  of  an  Im- 
perial visit.  A  beautiful  aveiuie  of  cypresses  and 
otlier  fine  old  trees  leads  from  this  to  the  main 
entrance  of  the  Great  Temple,  or  rather  series 
of  temples  erected  here  in  honor  of  Confucius. 
The  main  building  is  a  gorgeous  aft'air,  of  im- 
pressive i)roportions.  built  of  the  heaviest  teak- 
wood  from  Burma,  with  elal)orate,  massive,  gor- 
geously colored  eaves,  and  roofed  with  yellow 
glazed  tiles.  The  front  veran<la  is  supported 
by  ten  great  stone  i)illars  22  feet  high,  two  feet 
in  diameter,  each  of  one  piece,  and  very  deeply 
cut  in  relief  with  coiling  dragons.  Within  the 
building  stands  a  statue  of  the  saint,  with  his 
favorite  disciples  ranged  on  either  side.  On  a  high 
table  in  front  are  some  very  ancient  relies. 
In  a  .separate  inclosure  a  little  distance  to  the 
north  of  the  city  is  the  Sage's  grave,  surrounded 
by  the  graves  of  the  K'ung  family.  It  is  ap- 
proached by  a  fine  avenue  of  cypresses,  and  stands 
in  a  little  forest  of  oak,  cypress,  pine,  etc.  The 
mound  is  25  feet  high.  The  graves  of  generation 
after  generation  are  scattered  all  around,  with 
monuments  and  imposing  pailows.  The  Tai-ping 
rebels  spared  Kiuh-fow.  Population,  about  20,- 
000 

KIU-KIANG,  kyoo'kyiing'  (Chin.,  Nine  Riv- 
ers). A  departmental  city  of  the  Province  of 
Kiang-si,  China,  opened  by  treaty  in  18G1  as  a 
place  of  foreign  residence  and  trade.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  right  l)anU  of  the  Yang-tse,  about  130 
miles  southeast  of  Hankow  (q.v.),  445  above 
Shanghai,  and  12  above  the  entrance  to  the  Po- 
yang  Lake  (.Map:  China,  E  0).  The  circuit  of 
the  city  is  about  five  miles.  The  princi])al  gates 
are  those  on  the  east  and  west.  Outside  the  west 
gate  lies  the  principal  subtirb,  and  to  the  west 
of  this  is  the  foreign  settlement,  which  stretches 
along  the  Yang-tse  for  500  yards,  with  a  fine 
'bund'  or  esplanade  along  the  river  bank.  Be- 
hind the  city  and  the  settlement  lie  large  shallow 
lakes,  which  in  some  places  skirt  the  city  walls, 
and  to  the  west  of  the  settlement  flows  a  little 
river  called  the  P'un.  The  native  city  presents  no 
feature  of  special  interest.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Tai-ping  rebels,  and  held  by  them  for  five  years, 
and  was  utterly  destroyed  before  they  left  it. 
The  foreign  population  is  small.  There  is  an 
Episcopal  church  (the  British  Government  hav- 
ing formerly  maintained  .n  consular  chape!  here) 
and  a  Roman  Catliolic  cathedral:  and  there  are 
several  successful  Protestant  missions.     The  set- 


tlement is  managed  by  a  municipal  council 
elected  by  the  land-renters,  and  is  well  laid  out, 
lighted,  drained,  and  watched.  The  clinmte  is 
pleasant,  though  the  heat  in  summer  is  frequent- 
ly as  high  as  100''  F.  The  trade  is  not  extensive, 
owing  largely  to  the  up-stream  distance  from  the 
entrance  to  the  Po-yang  Lake,  the  current  l)eing 
too  strong  for  native  cargo-boats  to  stem.  In 
1!»00  the  total  value  of  the  trade  was  $ll,7ni,.508, 
a  f:illing  oil'  of  over  two  millions  from  18'JU, 
owing  to  the  Bo.ver  troubles.  There  is  no  direct 
foreign  trade.  Communication  with  the  Po-yang 
jiorts  is  maintained  by  means  of  native-owned 
steam  launches.  The  principal  exports  are  tea, 
tobacco,  rice,  paper,  grass-cloth,  hemp,  and 
chinawarc;  and  the  imports,  cotton  and  woolen 
goods,  metals,  and  o])ium.  The  grave  of  Chu- 
tu-tse,  the  philosopher  (a.d.  1130-1200),  is  shown 
near  bv.  The  population  was  estimated  in  1900 
at  02,000. 

KI1JN.    See  Ciiiun. 

K'lUNG-CHO'W,  kyoiing'elmu',  or  Ch'iuno- 
ciiof.  A  dejiartmcnt  of  the  Chinese  Province 
of  Kwang-tung,  made  up  entirely  of  the  island 
of  Hainan  (q.v.)  (Ma]i;  China,  1)  8).  It  con- 
tains three  prefeetural  cities  of  the  rank  of 
chow,  and  10  of  hien  (or  hsien)  rank.  The  de- 
partmental city  is  also  called  K'iung-ehow,  and 
is  distant  .about  three  miles  from  the  sea,  where 
its  'port,'  called  Hoihow  (literally  'seaport'),  is 
situated.  The  city  was  opened  to  foreign  resi- 
dence and  trade  in  1870.  The  trade  is  not  very 
great.  In  1900  it  amounted  to  only  $2,702,327.  ' 
Kerosene  oil  from  Russia,  Sumatra,  and  llie 
\,'nited  States  is  one  of  the  cliief  imports.  Tlie 
cliief  exports  are  pigs,  sugar,  eggs,  betel-nuts, 
poultry,  grass-cloth,  hemp,  galangal,  and  sesa- 
nuim  seeds. 

Ten  miles  south  of-  the  city  are  the  K'iung 
Mountains,  where  a  particular  kind  of  jade  is 
said  to  be  found.  This  gives  name  to  the  depart- 
ment and  its  chief  city.  The  name  dates  from  the 
year  a.d.  054.  Pojiulation  of  the  citv,  35,000, 
and  of  the  department,  about  2,000,000. 

KIUPRILI,   ku-pre'le,   or  KIOPRILI.      The 

name  of  a  family  of  grand  viziers  of  Turkey. — 
iloHAMJtED  Kii'PRiLi  ( 1.585-lfiGl )  was  an  Alba- 
nian, and  entered  the  palace  in  a  menial  position, 
but  by  his  ability  he  Ix'came  in  time  Governor  of 
Damascus,  Tripoli,  and  .lerusalem.  In  the 
troubles  which  followed  the  death  of  Sultan  llira- 
him,  and  while  Jlohanuned  IV.  was  still  a  minor, 
the  Sultana,  Valideh,  appointed  him  Grand 
Vizier,  September  15,  1050,  but  he  accepted  the 
ollice  only  after  he  had  been  given  full  authority. 
He  ruled  with  great  energy  and  severity,  suppress- 
ing religious  fanatics  and  rebels.  He  also  re- 
stored order  in  the  administration.  Against  Avis- 
tria  and  Venice  he  waged  successful  war.  and  the 
islands  of  Lemnos  and  Tencdos'  were  recovered 
fro7n  the  latter.  He  left  his  power  to  his  son  -\li- 
MEi)  (1030-70).  Like  his  father,  the  latter  an- 
tagonized the  ultra-orthodox,  and  in  1003  took 
conniumd  of  the  armies  against  Austria.  He  over- 
ran Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and  captured  sev- 
eral strong  towns.  Christian  Europe,  however, 
was  alarmed  and  France  sent  aid  to  Austria, 
and  on  August  1,  1004,  the  Tiirks  were  decisively 
defeated  at  the  battle  of  Saint  Gofthard  by  th" 
Imperial  forces  under  the  Count  of  Monteeucecli 
(q.v.).  Nevertheless  Kiuprili  was  able  to  co;i 
elude  an  advantageous   peace.     In   1669  Candia 
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was  captured,  and  peace  made  witli  Venice.  His 
last  years  were  spent  in  war  witli  Poland,  dur- 
ing which  he  was  several  times  defeated  by 
Sobieski  (q.v.). — Mustapiia  (died  1691)  was  a 
brother  of  Ahmed.  He  liad  sulliciont  influence 
over  .Muluuinncd  IV.  to  induce  liim  not  to  kill 
bis  brother  Solyman,  and  hence  when  the  latter 
in  IfiST  overthrew  -.MoiiiinuMcd,  and  became  Sul- 
tan as  Solyman  III.,  he  remembered  the  service, 
and  in  1U89  made  Musta])ha  Grand  Vizier.  He 
re-established  order  in  internal  afl'airs,  but  in  the 
war  against  Austria  he  was  killed  in  the  battle 
of  Salankamen,  August  19,  1G91.  Consult: 
Brosch,  Geschichteii  aits  dent  Leben  dreicr  (jross- 
wesire  (Gotha,  1899)  ;  Creasy,  History  of  the 
Ottoman  TurKs  (London,  1877).     See  Turkey. 

KItrSHIU,  kyoo'sliiTo',  Kyushu,  or  Kiu-siu 
(.Sinico-.Japanese,  Nine  Provinces).  One  of  the 
five  large  islands  which  form  the  main  part  of 
the  Empire  of  .Tapan.  and  the  most  southerly 
of  the  three  whieli  form  Japan  proper.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  Hondo,  or  the  main  island,  by  the 
Straits  of  Shinionoseki.  and  from  Shikok,  the 
smallest  of  the  three,  by  the  Straits  of  Bungo 
(Map:  .Japan,  B  7).  Area,  13,778  square  miles; 
population,  in  1898,  6,3.')7,.')51.  It  takes  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  it  consists  of  nine  provinces: 
Chikuzcn.  Chd<ugo.  Buzen,  Bungo,  Ilizen.  Higo, 
Hiuga,  Osumi,  and  Satsuma.  For  administrative 
purposes  it  has  been  divided  since  1874  into 
seven  l:en  or  prefectures:  Nagasaki,  Fukuoka, 
Oita,  Saga,  Kumamoto,  Miyazaki,  and  Kago- 
shima. 

The  island  is  mountainous  and  volcanic;  the 
highest  jjeak,  Aso-yama.  in  Higo,  has  a  height  of 
5240  feet,  and  is  an  active  volcano.  Many  hot 
springs  and  solfataras  are  found  in  the  island. 
Coal  is  found  in  many  jdaces,  and  is  extensively 
mined  at  Takashima,  Karatsu,  etc.  Copper  and 
antinlony  are  also  found.  Hizen  and  Satsuma 
are  noted  for  their  potteries,  and  Arita  and 
Imari  ware  are  well  known.  Besides  the  usual 
rice,  wheat,  millet,  hemp,  and  beans,  Kiushiu 
produces  tea,  tobacco,  and  vegetable  wax.  The 
island  is  remarkable  for  the  broken  character  of 
its  coasts,  especially  on  the  west  side.  It  has 
many  good  harbors.  Nagasaki  (q.v.)  is  the  treaty 
port,  but  in  1889  five  special  ports  of  export  were 
opened:  iloji,  Hakata.  Karatsu.  Jlisumi.  and 
Kuchinotsu.  Riihvays  have  been  introduced, 
and  run  from  Moji,  a  new  town  built  by  the  rail- 
way, opposite  Shimonoseki,  to  Kumamoto  and 
Kagoshinia.  with  several  short  branch  lines, 
chiefiy  coal  roads,  that  to  Nagasaki  (80  miles) 
being  the  longest.  Kiushiu  is  rich  in  historical 
associations.  It  was  from  Hiuga  that  .limmu- 
Tennci  (q.v.)  set  nut  on  his  concpicring  and  civiliz- 
ing mission:  .Tingo-Kogo  (q.v.)  started  from 
Kiushiu  on  her  expedition  to  Korea;  and  It 
was  fnnn  this  island  that  Taikosaina's  expedi- 
tion for  the  conquest  of  Korea  and  China  set  out 
in  1.592.  In  1.542.  when  Pinto  discovered  Japan, 
it  was  into  a  Kiushiu  lunbor  he  sailed.  Chris- 
tianity was  first  proclaimed  here  by  the  Jesuits, 
and  here  was  their  sorest  persecution ;  and  until 
the  opening  of  the  country  by  treaty,  .lapan's 
eonunercial  transactions  with  Europe" were  eon- 
ducted  here. 

KIWI,  ke'wf  (Maori  name,  and  in  native 
speech  usually  douliled,  hiiri-kiii-i.  in  imitation  of 
the  bird's  repetitive  notes).  One  of  the  small, 
wingless,  archaic  birds  of  New  Zealand  compos- 
ing  the   genus   Apteryx,   which    is   considered   by 


some  a  family  (Apterygidte)  or  as  an  ordinal 
group  (Apterygcs)  of  the  subclass  iiatita;  (q.v.). 
and  by  others  only  a  genus  of  an  order  (Megi- 
stanes),  which  includes  the  moas,  emeus,  and 
cassowaries.  This  strange  bird,  widely  known  as 
the  'apteryx'  since  its  first  description  by  .Shaw 
in  1813,  was  a  puzzle  to  ornithologists  mitil  the 
accumulation  of  material  enabled  Varrell  in  1833 
definitely  to  assign  it  to  its  proper  place,  and  led 
(Jwen  to  investigate  its  anatomy  so  completely 
that  (sup])leinented  bj-  Parker's  later  studies) 
the  structure  of  few  birds  is  even  now  more 
thoroughly  known.  Up  to  that  time  few  had  been 
seen  alive  by  naturalists  or  voyagers,  and  it  was 
not  until  1847  that  two  species  became  known, 
and  in  18.50  a  third.  In  1851  the  first  living 
S|iecimen  reached  England,  and  since  then  .several 
others  have  been  kept  alive  for  long  periods  in 
zordogical  garilens,  and  have  even  laid  eggs,  but 
these  have  not  hatched.  In  1872  a  complete  ac- 
count of  the  liird  was  furnished  by  Sir  \V.  Buller, 
the  ornithologist  of  New  Zealand.  This  fullness 
of  knowledge  is  very  fortunate,  for  this  bird,  so 
highly  interesting  as  a  relic  of  past  times  and 
an  ob.solete  fauna  (see  Moa),  is  on  the  verge  of 
extinction.  Three  species  are  now  recognized: 
Tlie  kiwi  of  the  Soutliern  Island  of  New  Zealand 
(Apteryx  Austrnlis)  ;  that  of  the  North  Island 
{Apteryx  Mantclli)  :  and  a  third  very  ditVerent 
one  (Apteryx  Oiccni)  said  to  occur  in  Imth  isl- 
ands. A  fourth  species  (Apteryx  Uausli)  has 
been  described  {[bis,  London,  1872),  but  it  is  of 
uncertain  identity. 

Tlie  kiwis  are  about  the  size  of  domestic  fowls, 
and  are  robust  in  form,  with  massive  legs  and 
feet,  having  a  short  hind  toe  (not  present  in 
other  existing  Ratila>).  no  visible  wings  or  tail, 
a  ver_\'  long,  down-curved  flexible  bill,  with  the 
nostrils  at  the  extreme  end,  and  a  covering  of 
iooscly  vaned,  almost  hair-like  feathers,  which 
have  no  aftershaft.  The  southern  and  northern 
kiwis  are  dark  reddish  brown,  striped  lengthwise 
with  yellowish  brown,  but  Owen's  kiwi,  which  is 
nuich  smaller  than  the  others,  is  light  grayish 
brown  transversely  barred  with  black.  Fossilized 
species  are  also  known  from  remains  found  in 
company  with  the  bones  of  moas.  The  females 
are  a'jout  one-sixth  larger  than  the  males,  a  fact 
connected  with  their  extraordinary  reproduction, 
for  the  female  lays  only  one  yellowish-white  egg 
(or  uncommonly  two)  annually,  which  is  gigan- 
tic in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bird,  that  of 
the  North  Island  species  measuring  5  by  3  inches, 
or  nearly  a  quarter  the  bulk  of  the  mother's 
body.  This  is  deposited  in  a  depression  in  the 
ground,  and  is  iiirubatcd  wholly  by  the  male;  and 
the  young  one  when  hatched  is  well  grown,  well 
feathered,  and  .able  to  take  care  of  itself. 

nu'se  birds  are  natives  of  the  mountainous 
forested  parts  of  New  Zealaiul;  they  are  entirely 
nocturnal  in  their  habits,  and  doze  inertly  in  the 
daytime,  in  a  rolled-up  attitude.  In  former 
days,  when  they  were  numerous,  they  went  about 
in  small  companies,  and  toward  morning  the 
woods  rang  with  their  shrill  cries.  The  loss  of 
flight  power  is  compensated  by  great  strength 
of  the  feet  (the  sharp  claws  of  the  toes  are  good 
weapons),  and  they  run  swiftly.  Tlieir  food  con- 
sists mainly  of  earthworms,  which  are  obtained 
by  plunging  the  bill  deeply  into  the  ground,  the 
location  of  the  worm  having  been  detected,  prob- 
ably, by  the  sense  of  smell  aided  by  that  of 
touch.    The  nostrils  dilTer  from  those  of  all  other 
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birds  in  being  at  the  extremity  of  the  upper  man- 
dible, and  the  bird  makes  a  continual  sniffling 
sound  as  it  moves  about.  Other  insects  and  some 
fruits  are  also  eaten.  The  common  statement 
that  when  quiet  the  kiwi  sustains  its  weight  by 
resting  upon  the  point  of  the  bill  is  an  exaggera- 
tion; this  attitude  is  rarely  taken.  Their  num- 
bers are  greatly  decreased,  and  these  liirds  will 
soon  become  extinct,  no  doubt,  as  a  wild  species. 
Consult  Xewton,  Dictionary  of  Birds  (Lon- 
don and  New  York.  lS!)3-!Ui),  for  a  general  his- 
tory of  investigations.  For  anatomy,  consult: 
Oavou.  Trunsacl ions  of  the  Zoiiloyicnl  ^S'ofic^)/,  vol. 
ii.  (London.  1846)  ;  Parker,  Transactions  of  the 
I'hilosoiihical  Society  (London,  1801,  1892).  For 
habits,  consult  Buller,  Birds  of  yeu-  ZeiiUivd  {id 
ed..  London,  18S.S),  and  various  articles  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute.     Sea 

Plate  of  CASi30WARIE.S,  ETC. 

KIZILBASH,  kiz'il-bash'  (Turk.,  red  head). 
A  nickname  applied  by  the  orthodox  Turks  to 
some  of  the  more  or  less  heretical  jicoples  of 
Western  and  Central  Asia.  The  name  is  said  to 
have  been  first  ttsed  in  the  sixteenth  century  to 
distinguish  in  Persia  tlie  'Persianized  Turks'  (the 
ruling  class),  who  were  Shiites  and  wore  redcaps, 
from  the  orthodox  Sunnites,  who  wore  green 
caps  and  were  known  as  Yefhilbash.  Soon  after, 
it  was  applied  to  the  Shiite  Turks  from  Persia 
settled  in  Asia  ']Miuor  and  elsewhere.  To-day 
the  word  is  used  of  peoples  of  doubtful  ethnic 
stock  from  the  IMediterranean  to  the  Hindu  Kush. 
The  Kizilbash  of  Afghanistan,  largely  merchants 
of  the  more  educated  class,  peacefully  inclined 
and  professing  the  Shiite  variety  of  Islam,  arc 
generall}'  spoken  of  as  'Persianized  Turks.'  Their 
pbj'sical  ty])e  seems  to  be  largely  Aryan,  and 
not  Mongolian.  The  physical  type,  religion,  so- 
cial institutions,  and  so  forth,  of  these  people 
vary  not  a  little  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
country,  but  all  are  chiefly  pre-Osmanli.  and  per- 
haps even  pre-Islamic.  With  certain  other 
groups,  such  as  the  Taktadji,  Yezidi,  Ansariyeli, 
etc.,  they  may  represent,  both  physically  and 
culturally,  the  older  Aryan  population  of  these  re- 
gions. Among  their  Christian  neighbors  the  Kizil- 
bash of  Asia  Minor  have  a  good  reputation,  but 
they  are  more  or  less  hated  and  despised  by  the 
orthodox  Turks.  Among  them  hero-worship  still 
survives,  and  their  marriage  customs  also  carry 
one  back  to  the  days  of  the  pre-Islamic  Aiyans, 
some  of  them  suggesting  old  Hellenic  affiliations. 
Consult:  Petersen  and  von  Luschan.  Ifcisen  in 
Lylcien  (Wien,  1880)  ;  Chantre,  Rechcrchcs  an- 
ihropotogiques  dans  I'Asie  occidcntalc  (Lyons, 
1895). 

KIZIL  IBMAK,  kiz'Il  fr-miik'  (Lat.  Halys). 
The  longest  river  of  Asia  Minor,  rising  in  the 
Karabel  Dagh  east  of  the  to\vn  of  Sivas  (Map: 
Turkey  in  Asia,  F  2).  It  flows  at  first  south- 
west, and  then,  describing  a  semicircle,  empties 
into  the  Black  Sea.  Its  length  is  over  500  miles, 
btit  the  uncertainty  of  its  course  and  its  varying 
width  and  depth  render  it  all  but  useless  for 
navigation.  Its  chief  tributaries  are  the  Delidje 
and  the  Gok. 

KJEIiLMAN,     kyel'man,     Fraxs    Reinhold 

(184fi— ).  A  Swedish  botanist.  He  studied  at 
the  University  of  Upsala,  where  in  ISS.S  he  be- 
came professor  of  botany  and  senior  member  of 
the  faculty  of  philosophy.  He  accompanied  Nord- 
enskjold  on  his  exploration  of  the  Arctic  Ocean, 


and  reported  the  results  of  his  numerous  studies 
of  plants  which  grow  in  the  extreme  north  in 
the  scientific  report  of  the  Vega  exjiedition.  In 
188-1  he  was  elected  to  membership  in  the  Acad- 
cni}'  of  Sciences  of  Stockholm. 

KJERULF,  kyiVrulf,  Halfdan  (1815-68).  A 
Norwegian  composer.  He  was  at  first  intended 
for  the  Church,  but  gave  up  his  theological 
studies  and  took  up  music  in  Leipzig.  His  com- 
positions were  mainly  songs,  in  many  instances 
written  for  and  sung  by  Sontixg,  .Jenny  Lind.  and 
Nilsson,  who  made  them  popular  tliroughout 
the  world.  Apart  from  the  value  of  his  songs 
and  pianoforte  compositions,  which  are  typically 
Scandinavian,  and  in  many  instances  models  of 
great  melodic  excellence,  he  has  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  in  the  development  of  the  pure- 
ly national  Norwegian  type,  and  more  than  any 
one  else  inspired  the  young  Grieg  (q.v. ).  He 
died  in  Christiania,  where  a  monument  to  his 
memory  was  erected  in  1874. 

KJEBTJLF,  TiiEODOR  (1825-88).  A  Norwe- 
gian geologist,  born  in  Christiania,  and  educated 
there  and  at  Kongsbcrg.  The  years  from  1851 
to  1853  he  spent  in  Germany,  studying  under  Bis- 
chofT  at  Bonn  and  Bunscn  in  Heidelljerg.  He  made 
a  special  study  of  the  disputed  Christiania  region, 
and  wrote:  Das  Chvif^tinnia  HiJnrhrclcrn  (1855) 
and  Teiwiser  red  geologiske  Excursioner  i  Chris- 
tiania omcgn  (1865).  In  1857,  with  Dahll,  he 
began  his  valuable  charts  and  profiles,  and  he  was 
ai)pointed  professor  of  geology  at  Christiania,  and 
director  of  the  Geological  Survey  in  1858.  In 
the  latter  post  he  continued  bis  studies  of  South- 
ern Norway,  and  in  1870  imblished  Vdsiyt  orcr 
dct  sydlige  Norges  Gcoloyi.  He  held  the  old 
catastrophic  theory  in  geologv'.  Kjerulf  was  a 
contributor  to  belles-lettres  also;  his  Digte  og 
Skitser  were  edited  by  Lassen  in  1890. 

KJOBENHAVN,  UelKn-hiiv'n.  The  Danish 
form  of  the  n:ime  Copenhagen. 

KLACZKO,  kUich'ko,  JfLlAN  (1828—).  A 
Polis!\  writer,  born  of  Jewish  ])arents  in  Vilna. 
He  made  his  literary  debut  in  1830  and  published 
his  Sonnets  in  184.3.  In  1849  he  went  to  Paris 
and  became  a  contributor  to  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes.  In  his  many  essays,  a  number  of  which 
appeared  in  a  Polish  periodical,  he  tried  to 
prove  the  possibility  of  a  restoration  of  Poland, 
anil,  actuated  by  hatred  of  Prussia,  advocated 
an  alliance  between  Austria  and  France.  As  a 
result  of  the  war  of  1806  he  was  appointed  Court 
Councilor  in  the  Austrian  jMinistry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  in  1869,  but  retired  in  1870,  and  after  a 
sojourn  in  Italy,  rcttirned  to  Paris  in  1875.  The 
most  important  of  his  works  are:  L'ayitation 
unitairc  en  Pologne  (1862)  ;  La  porsie  polonaise 
au  lOime  siccle  (1862);  Les  prcliminaires  dc 
Sadoira  (1868-60)  ;  Vunion  de  la  Pologne  ct  dc 
la  [jithu(inie(\S()9)  :  Causcries  florentines{lSSO) . 
The  political  disclosures  in  his  Deux  chancellicrs. 
Gortchakoff  et  Bismarck  (3d  ed.  1877).  created  a 
sensation.  The  articles  published  in  his  Polish 
Gazette  appeared  in  four  volumes  under  the  title 
Polish  Annals    (Paris.   1865). 

KLADDERADATSCH,  kl4'dc-ra-dach'.  A 
popular  c(.mic  paper,  founded  .in  1848  by  David 
Kalisch.  and  issued  weekly  at  Berlin.  Its  name 
is  taken  from  a  North  German  expression  in- 
tended to  convey  the  effect  of  a  clattering  fall. 
The  paper  is  especially  devoted  to  political  satire, 
and  attracted  attention  through  its  series  of  carl- 
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catures  of  Napoleon  III.  and  Bismarck.  Some 
of  the  characters  represented  in  its  .squibs  have 
become   accepted   types. 

KLAGENFURT,  kla'gen-foort.  The  capital 
of  the  Crownland  of  C'arintliia,  Austria,  and  seat 
of  the  Bishopric  of  Gurk,  situated  near  the  (Jlan 
Kiver,  two  miles  east  of  the  \\  Orther  See,  and  40 
niile->  north -northwest  of  Laibach  (.Map:  Austria, 
D  3).  Among  the  prominent  buildin<;s  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  city  are  the  old  cathedral  dating 
from  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century;  the  House 
of  Estates  with  its  armorial  liall  containing  the 
ancient  stone  on  which  the  dukes  of  Carinthia 
sat  while  receiving  the  homage  of  their  vassals; 
the  Museum  Rudolfinum  with  a  number  of  col- 
lections; a  library  and  archives;  and  the  episco- 
pal palace.  The  principal  square  is  adorned  with 
a  stune  fountain  dating  from-1590  and  a  bronze 
statue  of  ilaria  Theresa.  Klagenfurt  has  a 
gymnasium,  a  realschule.  a  theological  seminar}', 
and  a  school  of  ajiriculture  and  milling.  The 
chief  manufactures  are  leather,  white  lead,  ma- 
chines, tobacco,  and  cloth.  There  is  a  consider- 
able transit  trade  at  Klaaenfurt.  Population, 
in  1800,  10,75(5;  in  1900,  24,314,  mostly  Ger- 
mans. 

KLAMATH,  kla'mat.  A  tribe  centring  about 
the  lako  and  river  of  the  same  name  in  south- 
ern Oregon,  which,  with  the  adjoining  JModoc 
(<|.v. )  of  California,  makes  up  the  Lutuamian 
linguistic  stock.  Their  present  reservation  of 
13(10  square  miles,  confirmed  by  treaty  of  1864, 
is  occupied  jointly  with  several  other  tribal 
remnants,  including  adopted  former  slaves.  Their 
former  subsistence  was  derived  chiefly  from 
hunting,  fishing,  and  the  gathering  of  camass  and 
other  roots.  Thej'  were  expert  basket-weavers, 
brave  fighters,  and,  like  other  tribes  of  the  region, 
made  slaves  of  their  captives.  They  are  now 
almost  all  fairly  civilized  stock-raisers.  They 
are  reported  to  number  about  710.  The  most 
complete  autiiority  on  the  tribe  is  Gatschet's 
monograph,  "The  Klamath  Indians  of  Oregon," 
published  as  volume  iii.  of  Coiilributions  to 
Xorth  American  Ethnology   (Washington,' 1883). 

KLAMATH.  A  river  in  northern  California. 
It  riies  in  Klamath  County  in  the  southern  part 
of  Oregon,  and  flows  south  through  the  upper  and 
lower  Klamath  lakes  into  California,  where  it 
turns  southwest,  then  northwest,  emptying  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean  20  miles  south  of  Crescent  City 
(Map:  California.  B  1).  It  is  27.)  miles  long  and 
navigable  40  miles  for  small  steamers.  It  is  a 
ra))id  river,  flowing  through  deep  and  narrow 
canons,  where,  among'  the  mountains,  gold  has 
been  found  in  considerable  quantities.  The  adja- 
cent country  is  well  covered  with  forests  of  red- 
wood,  fir.  and  cedar. 

KLAPKA,  klop'ko.  GTiiRGT  (  George  1  (1820- 
P2K  -\  general  of  the  Hungarian  Revolution  of 
1848.  He  was  born  at  Temesvilr.  being  the  son  of 
the  burgomaster  of  that  to\^-n.  He  entered  the 
Austrian  .Army  in  1838.  and  rose  to  be  lieutenant. 
In  1848  lie  left  the  service,  hut  upon  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution  joined  the  caiise  of  the  Hun- 
garians, and  was  sent  into  Transylvania,  and 
then  against  the  Serbs.  After  the  defeat  of 
^IC'Szflros  at  Kaschau  (.January  4.  18401  Klap- 
ka  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  The  plan 
of  the  Hnncarian  campaign  in  the  beginning 
of  1849.  which  was  carried  out  with  such  great 
success,  was  largely  his  work.     He  distinguished 


himself  in  several  battles  in  the  winter  and  early 
spring  of  1841),  and  after  acting  as  .Minister  of 
\\ar  for  a  short  time  took  the  field  again  in 
Jiay,  and  attained  a  splendid  reputation  by  his 
defense  of  Komorn.  The  series  of  battles  which 
ho  fought  from  July  30th  to  August  5th  was 
perhaps  the  most  brilliant  episode  of  the  whole 
war.  After  the  sui  render  of  (Jiirgey  at  V'ilagos 
(August  13,  1849)  Klapka  held  out  until  Sep- 
tember 27th,  when  be  capitulated  to  General 
Haynau.  He  proceeded  to  Kngland,  and  after- 
wards to  Geneva.  In  1859  he  was  requested  by 
the  Sardinian  Government  to  organize  an  Hun- 
garian legion,  to  be  used  against  Austria,  but 
the  armistice  of  Villafranca  destroyed  his  hopes 
of  active  service.  After  the  war  of  1806,  in  which 
he  held  a  command  under  Prussia,  he  returned  to 
Hungary  and  was  elected  to  the  Diet.  In  1873-74 
he  undertook  the  reorganization  of  the  Turkish 
Army.  Late  in  life  he  started  various  industrial 
enterprises  with  little  success.  He  died  at  Buda- 
pest, Jlay  17,  1892.  His  Memoirs  were  jiublishcd 
at  Leipzig  in  1850.  He  also  wrote:  The  Il'ar  of 
Independence  in  llunqarij  and  Transylvania 
(1851)  ;  The  Wnr  in  tlic  Kast  (1855)  ;  Recollec- 
tions  (1887). 

KLAPP,  klap,  MiciLVEL  (1834-88).  An  Aus- 
trian journalist  and  author,  born  and  educated  in 
Prague,  whence  he  wenl  to  Vienna  in  1855.  Con- 
nected with  the  Ostdcutschc  Post  in  1859-06,  then 
special  correspondent  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  other 
countries  for  the  A"e«e  Frcie  Presse,  he  became 
in  1870  editor  of  the  Montagsrevue.  He  gave 
oflensc  by  an  article  on  the  sojourn  of  Empress 
Elizabeth  in  Hungary,  contributed  by  him  to  the 
(lartrnUiuhc,  and  was  obliged  to  resign  from  his 
position  in  1877.  Besides  several  comedies,  one 
of  which,  Rosenkronz  und  (liildenstern  (1878), 
brouglit  out  at  the  Burgtheater  in  Vienna,  was 
produced  on  all  important  stages  of  (Germany,  he 
wrote:  Komisrhe  (leschichten  atis  dem  jiidischen 
Volkslehen  (1859);  Vom  griinen  Tisch  (1865); 
liilder  vom  Marsfeld  (1808);  In  London  und 
iinler  den  Feniern  (1809)  :  Revolutionshilder  aus 
Sijnnim  (1869).  and  other  sketches;  also  the 
novel.  Die  Bankgrafen.  Roman  aus  der  Sehwindel- 
^eit    (1877). 

KLAPROTH,  klilp'rot,  Heixrich  Jiijrs 
(1783-1835).  A  German  Oriental  scholar  and 
traveler,  born  in  Berlin.  While  yet  in  the  gym- 
nasium, at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  beg.in  the 
study  of  the  Chinese  language,  a  task  then  ren- 
dered particularly  dillieult  by  inadequate  ma- 
terial. In  1804  he  was  appointed  by  the  Saint 
Petersburg  Academy  an  adjunct  in  Oriental  lan- 
guages and  literatures.  In  the  year  following, 
under  commission  from  the  academy,  he  accom- 
jianied  a  special  embassy  to  China,  and  during  a 
two  years'  ab.«cnfe  amassed  a  great  quantity  of 
material  for  Chinese  studies,  including  im|>ortant 
vocabularies  and  extensive  observations  of  u-=a2cs 
and  customs.  A  journey  to  Ge*irgia  and  the 
Caucasus  region  was  accomplished  for  the  acad- 
emy in  1807 -09.  From  1811  to  1814  he  lived  in 
Berlin,  and  after  being  dismissed  from  his  post 
in  Russia,  he  went  in  1815  to  Paris.  Through 
the  instrumentality  of  Wilhelm  vim  Humboldt, 
he  was  ap)iointed  by  Frederick  William  III.  of 
Prussia  a  professor  of  .\siatic  languages  and 
literatures  (with  residence  at  Paris),  and  was 
also  financially  aided  by  the  King  in  the  publica- 
tion of  his  works.  They  include:  Reise  in  den 
Kaiikasus  und  nach  Gtorgien   (2  vols.,  1812-14)  ; 
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Oeographisch-historischc  Beschreibung  des  iistli- 
clieii  httukusus  (1814)  ;  Asia  I'ulyglotta  (1823)  ; 
Tuhleaux  liistmriques  de  I'Asie  (1823)  ;  Collcclion 
d'antiquitcs  igyptiennes  (1829):  and  Aperi:ii 
giiural  des  trois  roi/aunies  (1833),  the  last 
valuable  for  the  study  of  Jai)ancse  history.  His 
Letire  it  M.  le  Huron  A.  dc  Humboldt  sur  riincii- 
tioii  de  la  bussole  was  edited  by  Wittstein  (Leip- 
zif;.  1SS5).  Consult:  l.andvesse,  Xoticc  sur  M. 
Kliilirolh  (in  vol.  xvi.  of  the  Xouveau  ,/ouriuil 
Asintii/ue,  Paris.  1835),  and  Larenaudifere,  No- 
Ike  sur  AI.  Klaproth  (tome  iv.,  Xouvelles  Annates 
des  }'o!iages.  Paris,  1835). 

KLAPROTH,  M.\RTIN-  Heinrich  (1743-1S17). 
A  German  chemist,  born  at  Wcrnigerode.  He  was 
member  of  the  Academj'  of  Scienees,  and  profes- 
sor of  chemistry  at  the  School  of  Artillery  and 
the  University  of  Berlin.  He  was  one  of  the 
lirst  cliemists  in  Germany  to  recognize  the  value 
of  Lavoisier's  discoveries.  He  is  also  known 
for  his  analyses  of  minerals,  published  in  his 
Bcilnige  znr  chvmisehcn  Keiuitnis  der  Mineral- 
kor/xr    (0  vols.,   1793-1815). 

KLATTATT,  klii'tou  (Bohemian  KIntovy).  A 
town  of  Bohemia.  Austria,  situated  in  a  fertile 
district,  30  miles  by  rail  south  of  Pilsen  (Map: 
Austria.  C  2).  It  has  a  churdi  dating  from  the 
thirteenth  century,  a  former  .Jesuit  church  with 
fine  frescoes,  an  interesting  town  liall  with  a  high 
tower,  and  a  gymnasium.  It  carries  on  manufac- 
tures of  woolen  cl)th,  macliinerv.  chicory,  and 
matches.  Population,  in  1890,  10,811;  iii  1900, 
12,793.  mostly  Czechs. 

KLAtrS,  klous.  Petek.  In  German  legend,  a 
goatherd  of  Sitlendorf.  the  story  of  whose  twenty 
years'  sleep  in  the  mountains  closely  resembles 
"the  adventures  later  attributed  to  Rip  Van 
Winkle.  The  tale  is  found  in  Otmar's  ^'oll;s- 
Hagi'ii. 

KLATISENBTTRG,  klou'zrn-biSorK  (Hung. 
Kolozsviir).  A  royal  free  town  of  Hungary,  c  ,p- 
ilal  of  tlie  County  of  Klausenburg.  and  former 
capital  of  Transylvania  (.Map:  Hungary,  H  3). 
It  is  situated  on  the  Little  Szamos.  123  miles  by 
rail  nortl\west  of  Hermannstadt,  and  consists  of 
the  old  inner  town  and  five  suburljs.  In  one  of 
the  suburbs,  on  a  hill  covered  with  gjpsy  huts, 
rises  the  citadel  erected  by  General  Stcinville  in 
1715.  In  the  inner  town  are  a  Koman  Catholic 
cathedral,  completed  in  the  fifteenth  century,  a 
Reformed  church  built  by  JIatthias  Corvinus  in 
148l>,  and  the  house  in  which  that  King  was  born. 
The  western  suburb  contains  the  botanical  gar- 
den, with  an  Italian  villa  and  a  museum.  The 
chief  educational  institutions  are  the  Francis 
Joseph  University,  founded  in  1872.  and  hav- 
ing four  faculties  with  an  attendance  of  000 
students,  and  a  lil)rary  of  70.000  volumes:  two 
higher  gymnasia,  a  Unitarian  theological  semi- 
nary, an  agricultural  academy,  a  Fnibel  Insti- 
tute, a  girls'  high  school,  and  a  numlier  of  spe- 
cial schools.  The  city  has  also  a  national  theati-e. 
and  the  chief  scientific  and  art  organizations  of 
Transylvania.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Unitarian  and 
of  a  Reformed  bishop.  Tlic  charitable  institutions 
are  noteworthy.  Klausenburg  has  an  extensive 
Government  cigar  factory,  a  number  of  dis- 
tilleries, and  flour-mills,  manufactures  of  farm 
machinery,  a  Government  railway  shop,  factories 
of  beet-sugar,  cloth,  paper,  etc.  The  Transyl- 
vania nobility  frequent  Klausenburg  in  winter. 
Gypsy  bands  furnish  much  of  the  music  for  the 


public  parks  in  summer.  The  town  was  founded 
by  German  colonists  in  1 1 78,  and  became  a  free 
royal  town  in  1405.  In  1848  it  was  captured  by 
the  Hungarian  Revolutionists  under  Bern.  Popu- 
lation, in  1890.  34,858;  in  1900,  49,295,  mostly 
Protestant  Jlagyars. 

KLAUSTHAL,  klous'tal.  A  town  of  Prussia. 
See  CL.VL.STJ1AI.. 

KLAXJWELL,  klou'vel.  Gtto  (1851—).  A 
Gernuui  ciim]Josev.  born  at  Langensalza.  He  was 
educated  at  the  iSchulpforta  Gymnasium,  served 
in  the  Franco-German  War,  and  subsequently 
studied  mathematics  at  the  University  of  Leipzig. 
In  1872  he  entered  the  Conservatory  of  that  city, 
and  devoted  himself  to  music.  He  became  a 
teacher  at  the  Cologne  Conservatory  (1875),  and 
in  1885  was  made  director  of  the  Teachers'  Semi- 
nary Classes  (for  jianoforte)  in  connection  with 
that  institution.  He  is  a  well-known  composer  of 
chamber  music  and  piano  pieces,  and  has  written 
the  successful  opera  Das  Miidchcii  ioih  >S'e0 
(1889).  His  books  include:  Dcr  yortniq  in  dcr 
Musik  (1883:  Eng.  trans.  1890)  ;  Der  Fi'iigcrsatz 
des  Kldvierspiels  (18S5):  and  Formen  dcr  In- 
slrumcnliil-Musik    ( lS9(i) . 

KLAVIATUR-HARFE,  kla'vi-a-tnr.r'  hiir'- 
fe  (Ger..  keyboard-harp).  A  harp  with  piano 
keyboard,  invented  in  1893  by  Ignaz  Lutz  of 
Vienna.  The  strings  are  plucked  by  plectra 
which  are  substituted  for  the  ordinary  Iianimcrs 
of  the  pianoforte.  The  tones  of  the  instrument 
are  full  and  ricli,  resembling  those  of  the  double- 
action  harp.  The  Klariatur-Zither,  also  invented 
by  Lutz,  is  an  instrument  of  similar  construction. 

KLEBER,  kla'bfir',  Jean  Baptiste  (1753- 
1800 1.  A  distinguished  general  of  the  French 
Republic.  He  was  born  at  Strassburg,  and  after 
studying  in  the  military  academy  at  ilunich, 
entered  the  Austrian  army.  He  abandoned  the 
military  career  in  1783.  returned  to  France,  and 
worked  as  an 'architect  till  the  Revolution.  .Join- 
ing the  Xational  Guard,  he  rose  rapidly,  being 
made  brigadier-general  in  1793  for  his  services 
in  the  defense  of  Mainz.  He  fought  bravely  in 
l.a  \'endce,  and  under  Jourdan  as  general  of 
division  at  Charleroi  and  Fleurus  (1794).  After 
beating  the  Ausirians  repeatedly,  he  retired  to 
private  life  in  1707.  after  having  for  a  brief  time 
lield  the  command  of  the  French  armies  under  the 
Directory.  In  1798.  however,  he  accompanied 
Bonaparte  to  Eg;\pt,  was  dangerously  wounded 
at  the  capture  of  Alexandria,  but  recovered  so 
as  to  take  part  in  the  expedition  to  Syria,  and 
won  the  battle  of  Mount  Tabor.  When  Bonaparte 
left  Egypt  he  intrusted  the  chief  command  there 
to  Kleber.  who  concluded  a  convention  with  Com- 
modore Sidney  Smith  for  the  evacuation  of  the 
country,  but  on  Admiral  Keith's  refusal  to  ratify 
this  convention.  Kli'lx'r.  adopting  th.^  hold  resolu- 
tion of  reconquering  the  country,  attacked  and 
destroyed  the  Turkish  army  at  Heliopolis.  March 
20,  1800.  and  retook  Cairo.  During  aij  attempt 
to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Turks.  Kleber  was 
assassinated  by  a  Turkish  fanatic  at  Cairo.  June 
14.  1800.  Consult  Ernouf.  Le  general  Kleber 
(Paris,   1807). 

KLEBS,  klfps,  Edwin  (1834—).  A  German 
Iiathologist.  born  at  Kiinigshcrg.  He  studied  at 
the  universities  of  Kilnigsberg.  Wiirzburg.  Jena, 
and  Berlin,  in  iSfil,  was  appointed  assistant  to 
Virchnw  at  Berlin,  and  in  ISOfi  became  professor 
of  pathological  anatomy  at  Bern.     After  service 
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in  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  he  held  professor- 
ships at  WUr^iburg  (1872-73),  Prague  (1873-82), 
and  Zurich  (1882-1)2).  In  18!)5  he  became  di- 
rector of  a  Pathological  laburatory  in  Asheville, 
N.  C.  He  returned  to  Germany  and  lived  in 
Karlsruhe,  later  in  Hanover.  His  contributions 
to  pathological  s('ience  are  very  important.  With 
Tomasi-C'rudeli  lie  aniiounced  in  l.S71t  the  dis- 
covery of  a  bacillus  of  malaria,  which  was,  how- 
ever, later  discovered  to  have  no  connection  with 
that  disease,  whose  cau.se  was  traced  to  the 
organism  discovered  by  Laverau,  another  inves- 
tigator. His  publications  include:  Uaiidbitch  der 
palhologischen  Analomie  (1867-80);  fieilriige 
zur  palhologischen  Anatomie  der  Hchusswunden 
(1872);  Sludicn  iiber  die  Verhreitung  des  Kre- 
tiiusmus  in  Oesterreich  (1877);  Allgcmeine  Pa- 
thologic {  1887-89)  ;  and  Kaumile  Behandlung  der 
Diithlhrrir    (18'J4). 

KLEENEBOK,  klen'bok  (Dutch,  little  goat). 
Dutch  name  for  a  duiker  (q.v.). 

KLEIN,  klTn.  Ber.nhaku  (1793-1832).  A  Ger- 
man composer,  born  at  Cologne.  He  gained  some 
musical  education  from  his  father,  who  was  a 
double-bass  player,  and  in  1812  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  studied  under  Cherubini  and  did  con- 
siderable research  work  at  the  Conservatory 
Library.  Tjpon  returning  to  Cologne  he  was 
made  musical  director  at  the  cathedral,  and  in 
1819  was  sent  to  Berlin  as  Government  inspector 
of  the  music-schools  there.  In  that  city  he  be- 
came connected  with  the  School  for  Organists; 
was  made  director  of  music  at  the  university,  and 
teacher  of  singing  at  the  Hochschule.  In  1823  he 
went  to  Rome,  but  after  a  few  years  returned  to 
Berlin,  where  he  died.  He  wrote  two  operas, 
Uido  (1823)  anA  A  rindne  ( 182.5) ,  but  was  better 
known  for  his  oratorios.  Joh  (1820):  David 
(1830)  :  and  Jephtha  (1828),  and  for  his  masses, 
psalms,  and  hymns. 

KLEIN,  Bruno  Oscar  (1858 — ).  A  German- 
American  coniposer.  born  in  Osnabriick,  Ger- 
many. His  earliest  instruction  he  received  from 
his  father,  who  was  the  organist  of  the  cathe- 
dral. After  having  completed  the  course  at  the 
g\'mn/isium  of  his  native  town  Klein  was  sent  to 
the  Konigliche  Musikschule  in  Munich,  where  he 
studied  under  Rlieinberger.  Carl  Baermann.  and 
WUIlner.  In  1S78.  after  his  graduation  from  the 
conservatory,  Klein  came  to  the  United  States. 
He  married  Miss  Emily  Schaefer.  a  talented 
young  pianist,  and  together  they  niaile  a  tour  of 
the  principal  cities.  In  1884  he  .settled  perma- 
nently in  Xew  York,  where  he  was  appointed 
organist  at  Saint  Francis  Xavier's.  and  became 
head  of  the  piano  department  at  the  Convent  of 
the  Sacred  Heart.  He  was  also  elected  professor 
of  counterpoint  and  composition  at  the  National 
Conservatory  in  18SS.  .\mong  his  principal  com- 
positions are:  For  orchestra.  Sei'ncn  dc  Hiillet.  op. 
19;  Liebeslied  und  HochzeilshUinge.  op.  29;  Can- 
cer I -overt  lire,  op.  31;  American  Dances  (two 
iieries)  :  vocal  works  with  orchestra:  Kenihcorth. 
grand  opera  in  three  acts  (German  text),  first 
produced  in  Hamburg  with  Klafsky  as  Amy  Rob- 
sart.  and  I.ohse  as  conductor,  February  13,  1S9.5; 
Wallfnhrt  nnch  Kevlaar.  oyi.  17;  Ingcborg's  Klage. 
op.  27;  Missa  Rolcmnis  in  D.  op.  33;  and 
numerous  suites,  concertos,  etc.  His  vocal  com- 
positions include  tlirce  vidumes  of  songs,  and 
about   fiftv  songs  published  separately. 

KLEIN.  Femx  (1849—).  One  of  the  most 
eminent  of  living  German  mathematicians.     He 


was  born  at  Diisseldorf,  studied  at  Bonn,  and 
when  only  seventeen  was  made  assistant  to 
I'liicker  in  the  Physical  Institute.  The  follow- 
ing year  (1808)  he  took  his  doctor's  degree,  and 
then  went  to  Berlin  and  later  to  Giittingen,  where 
he  assisted  in  editing  PlUcker's  works.  He  en- 
tered the  Gottingen  faculty  in  1871,  became  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  Erlangen  in  1872,  and 
subsequently  held  professorships  at  .Munich 
(1875),  Leipzig*  (1880),  and  Gottingen  (1880). 
He  was  sent  by  the  Prussian  Government  to 
represent  the  university  interests  at  Chicago  in 
1893,  and  his  colloquium  licid  at  that  time  was 
attended  by  some  of  the  leading  American  mathe- 
maticians. Xo  one  else  in  Germany  has  exercised 
so  great  an  influence  on  American  mathematics, 
Klein's  pupils  being  found  in  most  of  the  leading 
institutions  of  this  country.  His  contributions 
to  mathematics  have  been  too  extensive  to  admit 
of  more  than  a  brief  list.  The  following  are  a 
few  of  his  important  works :  L'eber  Ricmanna 
Theorie  der  algebraischen  Funktionen  und  ihrer 
Integrale{  1882)  ;  Vorlesungen  Uber  das  Ikosaeder 
und  die  Auflosung  der  Gleichungen  torn  3len 
(Irade  ( 1884 )  ;  Leber  die  hypergeometrische 
I'unktion  (1894);  Ueber  lineare  Diffcrential- 
gleichungcn  der  2.  Ordnung  (1894)  ;  Theorie  des 
Krcisels  (\vilh  Sommerfeld,  2  vols.,  1897-98)  ; 
Vorlesungen  iibcr  die  Theorie  der  elliplischcit 
Mo<lMlfunktionen{lSiiO — );  Mathematical  Theory 
of  the  Toj)  (Princeton  address;  Xew  York,  1897)  ; 
Vortriige  uber  ansgctciihlte  Fragen  der  Elemen- 
targcometrie  (1895;  Eng.  ed.  Boston.  1897)  ;  his 
Evanston  Colloquium  (1893)  before  the  Congress 
of  Mathematics  was  reported  and  published  by 
Ziwet  (Xew  York.  1894).  Klein  «lso  edited  the 
works  of  MiMiius  (1885-87).  In  1875  he  became 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Mathematischc  Annalcn. 
In  1897  he  began,  jointly  with  Fricke.  the  pub- 
lication of  Vorlesungen  iiber  die  Theorie  der 
aittoniorphen  Funktionen. 

KLEIN,  .Iakob  TnEODOB  ( I685-I759) .  A  Ger- 
man zoologist,  born  at  Konigsbcrg.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Kiinigsberg,  and  later 
was  elected  municipal  secretary  of  Danzig,  which 
city  he  represented  for  a  time  at  the  Polish 
Cotirt.  He  established  at  Danzig  a  natural  his- 
tory cabinet  ami  a  botanical  garden,  and  was  a 
founder  there  of  the  Xaturalist  Society.  His 
natural  history  cabinet,  together  with  ni:iny  valu- 
able drawings,  was  transferred  from  Danzig  to 
Bayrenth  in  1740.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer 
on  almost  every  form  of  animal  life.  He  also 
devised  a  formal  system  of  classification,  based 
on  th«  number,  form,  and  manner  of  disposal 
of  the  limbs.  His  f^umma  Dubiorum  circa  Classes 
Quadrupeduni  et  Amphibiorum  in  Caroli  Linnet 
fiystemalc  Saturw  (1743)  was  a  violent  attack 
on  the  Swedish  naturalist.. 

KLEIN,  JonAN-N  Adam  (1792-1S75K  A  Ger- 
nuin  etcher  and  painter,  born  at  Nuremberg, 
where  he  studied  under  .1.  C.  van  Bemniel  and  \. 
Gabler.  and  practiced  etching  diligently,  copying 
after  Ridinger,  Vanderwelde.  Roos.  and  Dujar- 
din.  In  1811  he  went  to  Vienna,  frequented  the 
academy,  made  sketching  tours  in  Styria  and 
Ilunsary.  lived  in  Frankfort  in  1815.  and.  retui-n- 
ing  to  Vienna  in  181  fi.  only  then  beijan  to  paint 
in  oil.  By  way  of  Salzburg  and  Munich  (ISIS), 
he  went  to  Italy  in  1819.  and  was  in  Rome  and 
Naples,  collecting  numerous  studies  and  sketches, 
until  1821.  when  he  returned  to  his  native  city. 
Thence    he    removed    to    Munich    in    1839.      Hi" 
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etchings,  more  than  350  in  number,  dealing  in 
part  with  military  sulijoets,  are  the  most  meri- 
torious part  of  his  work.  His  thorough  knowl- 
edge and  excellent  rendering  of  the  nature  of  ani- 
mals, especially  of  the  horse,  are  also  noteworthy. 
Of  his  paintings  the  Old  Pinakothek  in  Munich 
has  a  "Xiew  on  the  Tiber  Near  Rome"  (1822)  ; 
the  National  Gallery  in  Berlin.  "Hungarian  Car- 
ters" (1S28).  "W'allacliian  Freight  Wagon" 
(1820),  and  "Animal  Tamers  liy*a  Itavarian  Inn" 
(1830);  the  Jluseum  at  Kiinigsljcrg,  "Walloon 
Wagoners"  (1834).  Consult  Jahn,  Das  ^Yerk 
des  Johunn  Adam  Klein  (Munich,  1803). 

KLEIN,  .Julius  Leopouo  (1804-70).  An  Aus- 
trian dianiiitist  and  literary  historian,  born  at 
Miskolcz.  Hungarj-.  He  was  educated  at  Vienna 
and  Berlin,  where  he  studied  medicine.  He  did 
not  practice,  however,  but  devoted  liiniself  instead 
to  the  production  of  plays,  such  as  the  histoiical 
tragedies.  Maria  von  Medici  (1841),  L%incs 
(1842),  Zenohia  (1847),  Morcto  (183!)),  Maria 
(1800),  Htraijord  (1802),  Voltaire  (1802).  and 
Heliodora  ( 1807) ,  and  the  comeilies  Die  Uer::ogin 
(1848)  and  FAn  Schiitzling  (1850).  He  died 
before  the  cuniplction  of  his  greatest  work, 
Geschirhtc  dcs  Dramas  (13  vols.,  1S(>5-7C),  the 
most  exhaustive  that  had  yet  apiK'ared  upon  the 
evolution  of  the  drama  from  Greece  and  Rome 
to  Spain.   Italy,  and  England. 

KLEINERT,  kli'nert,  P.\rL  (1S37-).  A 
German  theologian.  He  was  born  at  Vielgutli, 
in  Silesia.  From  1854  to  1857  he  studied  at 
the  tmiversities  of  Breslau  and  Halle.  In  1801 
he  became  deacon  and  teacher  of  religion  at 
the  grammar  school  at  Oppeln.  In  1804  he 
went  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  for  some  time 
teacher  at  a  grammar  school  and  lecturer  at  the 
university.  He  was  appointed  in  1S77  extraordi- 
nary professor  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of 
practical  theology  at  the  University  of  Berlin, 
having  iireviously  been  nominated  member  of  the 
Brandenl)urg  Consistory.  Kleinert  published: 
Obad/ah-Zeiihanjah  irissenschriftlich  uiid  fiir  drn 
Gebraiich  der  Kirche  dargestelU  (2d  ed.  1803; 
Eng.  trans,  in  the  American  ed.  of  SclialT.  vol. 
The  Minor  Prophets.  1874)  ;  Dns  Druteronomium 
itnd  die  Deulerononiiker  (1872)  ;  I'litersiichiinfien 
eur  alttestanirntlichen  I'echlx-  iind  lAtteratur- 
geschichte  (1872);  Abriss  der  Hinleltiinff  znm 
Alten  Testament  in  TaheUcnform  (1878);  .46- 
handlunfren  ci/r  christlieheit  Kulttis-  vnd  Kiillitr- 
gesehichte  (1889)  ;  and  Der  preussisehe  Afieiidtii- 
entunrf  (1894).  In  1892  he  was  appointed  coun- 
selor-in-chief  of  the  Consistory  for  Prussia. 

KLEIST.  kllst,  Ew'.\i.n  rnRisTiAX  vox  (1715- 
59).  A  German  poet,  born  at  Zeblin,  near  Kiis- 
lin.  in  Pomerania,  and  educated  at  Kiinigsberg. 
He  entered  the  Danish  army  in  1730.  but  four 
years  afterwards  was  appointed  a  lieutenant  in 
the  Prussian  service.  Soon  after,  he  became 
acquainted  with  Gleim.  Avho  encouraged  him  in 
his  poetic  attempts,  and  in  1749  with  Ramler. 
who  did  much  to  cultivate  his  style.  In  the  first 
Silesian  war  he  advanced  rapidly;  he  became 
major  in  1757  and  two  years  later  was  fatally 
■wounded  at  Kunersdorf.  While  stationed  at  l.<"ip- 
zig  Kleist  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lessing.  and 
a  very  close  friendship  sprang  up  between  the  two 
men.  The  character  of  Von  Tellheim  in  Lessing's 
^fitinn  ro)<  linrnhebn  is  ^iipposed  to  have  been 
modeled  on  that  of  Klei«t.  whose  death  deeply 
affected  Lessing.     His  style  was  simple  and  cor- 


rect, and  his  treatment  of  nature  beautiful  and 
fresh.  His  best  work  was  Der  FrUhlintj  (1749). 
He  published  two  editions  of  his  Uediehte  (1750- 
58)  ;  antl  Ramler  edited  his  complete  works 
( 1700) .  The  best  edition  is  by  Saner  ( 1880-82) . 
Consult  Chuquet.  De  Eiealdi  Kleistii  Mta  ct 
Heriplis    (Paris,  1887). 

KLEIST,  Heixrkii  vox  (1777-1811).  A  Ger- 
man dramatist,  born  in  Frankfort-on-the-Odcr. 
October  IS.  1777,  the  son  of  a  Prussian  ollicer. 
l^ft  an  orphan  at  eleven,  he  entered  the  army  at 
sixteen,  studied  law,  obtained  a  civil  post  which 
he  lost  after  the  battle  of  .Jena  (1800),  and 
during  the  next  five  years,  in  an  environment  of 
literary  indifVercnce  and  national  disgrace,  pro- 
tluced  several  dramas  of  great  merit  and  greater 
])romise,  the  realization  of  which  he  denied  him- 
self and  (Jermany  by  killing  Henriette  A  og(d,  tlic 
wife  of  a  Berlin  merchant,  and  himself,  by  a  mu- 
tual agreement.  The  tragedy  took  place  at  Wann- 
see.  near  Potsdam,  Xoveniber  21.  1811.  Kleist's 
dramas  still  hold  the  stage.  Der  ::erbruchc)ie  Kniii 
(1811),  portraying  German  village  life,  is  re- 
garded by  many  as  the  best  one-act  comedy  in 
Germany.  Xoteworthy  also  are  his  tragedies, 
Die  Vamilie  Sehrofjenslein  (1803),  Ampliitryon 
(1807).  I'entesilea  (1808),  and  the  posthumously 
printed  I'rinz  von  Ilombiirri,  the  romantic  drama 
Kiithchen  ron  Heilbronn  (1810),  and  the  patri- 
otic Ihmiaunssehlaeht.  Kleist  wrote  also  a 
volume  of  Er^ihhmgen  (1810-11).  among  them 
the  masterly  stoiy  Michael  Knhlhaas :  a  few 
unimportant  poems,  and  parts  of  another  trag- 
edy, Robert  Oiiiseard.  Kleist's  fame  ri])ened 
slowly.  Ilis  Tro)7.-.s  were  first  collected  incom- 
pletely, in  3  vols.  (Berlin.  1820).  There  are 
several  modern  editions.  His  letters  have  been 
edited  by  Biilow  (Berlin.  1848),  Koberstein  ( ib., 
1800),  and  Biedermann  (Breslau.  1888).  Con- 
sult: Wllbr:uidt.  Tlrinrich  von  Kleist  (Xiird- 
lingen,  1803)  ;  Zolling,  Ileiiirich  von  Kleist  in  der 
Schiceiz  (1882):  Brahm.  lleinrich  ron  Kleist 
(3d  ed.,  Berlin.  1802)  ;  and  Lloyd  and  Xewton, 
I'russia's  Itrpre^entativr  Men   (London,   1875). 

KLEIST  VON  NOLLENDORF,  fin  n.M'lni- 
dorf.  FiuKDRicu  Hkixkicii  FERnix.\XD  Emil, 
Count  (1702-1823).  A  Prussian  general.  He  was 
born  in  Berlin,  acted  as  Court  page,  and  in  1778 
entered  the  army.  He  served  as  captain  in  the 
war  with  the  French  revolutionary  government, 
and  in  1803  had  risen  high  in  the  King's  favor, 
and  was  ]iromoted  to  adjutant-general.  He 
seiTcd  in  the  war  with  Russia  (1812)  as  com- 
mander of  the  auxiliary  French  infantry.  A  year 
afterwards  he  served  against  France  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  he  distinguishe'd 
himself  at  Halle  and  Bautzen  and  was  Prussian 
Plenipotentiary  in  the  negotiation  of  the  truce 
of  Poischwitz.  He  fought  at  Dresden  and  Leip- 
zig and  in  1814  was  appointed  general  of  infantiy 
and  ipade  a  count.  On  his  retirement  in  1821  he 
was   |iromoted  to  the   rank   of   field-marshal. 

KLEMM,  klPm,  Fkiedrich  GrsT.w  (1802-07). 
A  German  culture  historian,  boi-n  at  Chem- 
nitz. •  He  studied  at  T^eipzig.  and  later  went  to 
Dresden,  where  he  was  appointed  assistant  and 
finally  (1852)  chief  librarian  at  the  Royal  Li- 
brary. Among  his  publications  are  a  flesrhiehte 
von  liai/ern  (1820)  :  Attiln  nneh  der  flesehiehte. 
flnfie  nnd  Lepende  (18271  :  a  Hnttdbiieh  der  (jer- 
iiianischrn  Alterturnspntide  (1835):  Allfiemrine 
Knlturiri<isenschaft  (1854-55);  and  Vor  filnf^ig 
Jahrcn    (1805). 
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KLEIIM,  HEfSKicH  (1819-8G).  A  German 
publisher,  born  at  Zollnien,  near  Willsdrutf,  Sax- 
ony, and  a  tailor  by  trade.  He  founded  in  1849 
with  G.  A.  Miiller  the  EuroiMiische  Mudenzeitung 
in  Dresden,  and  in  1850  the  publishing  firm  of 
'H.  Klenuns  Verlag.'  He  was  the  author  of 
Jllustrirles  Handbuch  der  hiiheren  Bekieidungs- 
kutlst  (53d  ed.  1899),  and  was  known  particu- 
larly through  his  large  collection  of  incunabula, 
which  was  bought  by  the  Saxon  Government. 

KLENGEL,  klen'gel,  August  Alexaxoeb 
( 1784-1832).  A  German  composer,  born  at  Dres- 
den. He  studied  with  Milchmeyer  and  Clementi, 
traveling  with  the  latter  in  German}-  and  Rus- 
sia. He  lived  in  Saint  Petersburg  (1805-11), 
and  then,  after  a  two  j'ears'  stay  in  Paris,  went 
to  Italy  and  England.  In  181(5  he  returned  to 
Dresden,  where  he  was  made  organist  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.  Klengel  was  an  accom- 
plished pianist  and  organist,  but  was  better 
known  as  a  composer.  His  strict  contrapuntal 
style  gained  for  him  the  nickname  'Kanon-Klen- 
gel.'  Les  Avant-coureurs  (canons),  and  a  series 
of  forty-eight  fugues  and  forty-eight  canons 
were  his  best  works,  but  he  also  wrote  some  excel- 
lent salon  music. 

KLENZE,  klen'tse,  Leo  vox  (1784-1864).  A 
German  architect,  born  in  the  Principality  of 
Hildesheim.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Academy  of 
Architecture  in  Berlin,  and  studied  under  Durand 
and  Percier  in  Paris.  Afterwards  he  spent  some 
time  traveling  in  Italy.  On  his  return  to  Ger- 
manv  he  was  appointed  architect  to  .Jerome  Bona- 
parte, King  of  Westphalia,  and  from  1815  to  18.39 
held  a  similar  position  at  the  Court  of  Bavaria. 
His  buildings  in  Munich  show  that  he  worked 
in  many  styles,  one  of  which,  the  Florentine, 
he  introduced  into  Germany.  Thev  include 
the  Pinakothek  (1826).  Glyptothek  (1830). 
Odeon,  and  Temple  of  Walhalla,  which  lat- 
ter recalls  the  Parthenon.  In  1839  he  went 
to  .Saint  Petersburg,  where  he  built  the  Art 
Museum,  known  as  the  Hermitage,  for  the 
Emperor  of  Russia.  The  remainder  of  his  life 
was  devoted  to  the  writing  of  various  works 
on  architecture,  all  of  which  reveal  his  admira- 
tion for  Hellenic  art.  Among  them  are:  Tersuch 
einer  Wiederherstellunt]  den  toscanischen  Tern- 
;je/s  nach  sriner  historischen  und  ie-chnixchen 
Analogic  (1822):  Der  Tempel  des  oli/mpi/icheii 
■Jupiter  su  A grigent  {1&27)  :  Aphoristischr  Bemer- 
kungen.  gennmmelt  atif  einer  lirise  nach  Oricchen- 
land  (1838):  Die  Walhalla  in  artistischer  und 
technischer   Reziehung    (1843). 

KLEPHTS  (XGk.  kV^tijs,  Wep;i^A9.  variant 
of  \(;k..  Gk.  icX/xT7)s,  kleple.s,  thief,  from  kX^- 
TtiK,  khptein.  to  steal).  The  Greeks  who  for- 
tified themselves  in  the  mountain  strongholds  of 
Thessaly  after  the  conq\iest  of  Greece  by  the 
Turks  in  the  fifteenth  centiiry.  and  gradually, 
with  accessions  of  Albanians,  developed  into  com- 
munities of  brigands.  In  the  Greek  War  of  In- 
dependence the  Klephts  were  important  allies  of 
the  patriots.  Tlieir  existence  as  a  class  came  to 
an  end  with  the  suppression  of  Greek  brigandage. 

KLEP'TOMA'NIA  (from  Gk.  KXfirrfiP,  klep- 
trin.  to  steal  +  liavla,  mania,  madness).  An 
impulsive  apjiropriation  of  the  property  of  others, 
due  (o  mental  impairment.  Jledically  the  term 
is  restricted  to  a  variety  of  partial  degenerative 
insanity  of  the  impulsive  type,  which  belongs  in 
the  same  category  with  dipsomania  and  p.vro- 
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mania.  Properly,  kleptomania  is  characterized 
by  impulsive  acts  done  without  a  clear  reason- 
ing process,  under  stress  of  an  imperative  idea. 
.Most  kleptomaniacs  are  periodical  maniacs,  in 
whom  the  propensity  to  steal  predominates  over 
the  ordinary  symptoms  of  mania.  They  appro- 
priate, generally,  bright  or  attractive  and  use- 
less articles,  stowing  them  away  often  without 
concealment,  never  putting  them  to  any  use  or 
obtaining  any  gmin  fjom  them.  Frequently  the 
articles  are  stolen  openly,  in  the  presence  of 
others.  Legally,  the  kleptomaniac  is  held  ac- 
countable for  his  thefts,  irresistible  impulse 
alone  not  constituting  a  legal  defense.  Consult: 
Hammond.  .1  Tre4ilise  on  Insanity  (Xew  York, 
1883)  ;  Spitzka.  Manual  of  Insanity  (Kew  York, 
1887);  Kirchhoff,  Handbook  of  Insanity  (New 
York.   18951.     See  IxSAXITY. 

KLETTENBEBG,  klet'ten-berK,  Sus.\SSE 
IvATii.\EiNE  vox  (1723-74).  A  German  pietist, 
born  in  Frankfort.  She  was  a  close  friend  of 
Goethe's  mother,  and  exercised  considerable  in- 
fluence upon  the  youthful  poet,  who  became  in- 
tere.sted  in  the  alchemist ic  studies  to  which  her 
mystic  tendencies  had  led  her.  Her  life  and 
character  are  reflected  in  ''Bekenntnisse  einer 
schonen  Seele,"  in  Goethe's  Wilhelm  ileisters 
Lehrjahre.  She  entered  into  relations  with  the 
Herrnhuters,  and  through  Goethe  became  ac- 
quainted with  Lavatcr.  Several  of  her  spiritual 
songs  and  religious  essays  are  preserved  in  Phile- 
mon, Oder  von  der  christlichen  Freundschaft, 
edited  by  Dclitzsch  (Gotha,  1878).  Consult  De- 
chent.  (loethrs  schone  Seele   (Gotha,  1896). 

KLIEFOTH,  kle'fftt,  Theodor  Friedrich  Det- 
LEV  (1810-95).  A  German  Lutheran  theologian, 
born  at  Korchow  in  Mecklenburg.  After  study- 
ing theology  in  Berlin  and  Rostock,  he  became 
])reacher  in  Ludwigslust  in  1840.  and  from  1886 
until  his  death  was  president  of  the  superior 
ecclesiastical  council  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 
Kliefoth  w.as  a  leader  of  the  hierarchy,  and  at- 
tacked Michael  Baumgarten  (q.v. ).  forcing  him 
from  his  chair  at  Rostock.  He  wrote:  Einlcilung 
in  die,  Dofptiengesehichte  (1839);  Theorie  des 
Kultiis'der  cvangelischen  Kirehe  (1844);  Litur- 
gisrhe  Abhandlungen  (2d  ed.  1858-69)  ;  Christ- 
liche  Eschatologie  (1886),  a  posthumous  work, 
edited  by  Witte;  Lehre  ron  drn  letzten  Dingen 
(1895)  ;  and  numerous  commentaries  on  the  Old 
Testament  prophets. 

KLEKITAT.  A  Shahaptian  tribe,  formerly 
residing  about  the  river  of  the  same  name,  a 
northern  affluent  of  the  Columbia,  in  southern 
Washington.  Their  common  name  is  of  Chi- 
nookan  origin,  and  signifies  "beyond.'  i.e.  east  of 
the  Cascade  Mountains.  They  call  themselves  by 
a  name  signifying  'prairie  people.'  Although  few 
in  number,  they  were  enterprising  and  aggres- 
sive, and  were  the  traders  l>etween  the  tribes 
east  of  the  Cascades  and  those  on  the  west.  About 
seventy  years  ago  they  crossed  the  Columbia  and 
overran  the  Willamet  region  as  far  south  as  the 
I'mpqua.  but  afterwards  withdrew  to  their  proper 
country.  Tliey  joined  in  the  YAkima  treaty  of 
1855.  and  are  now  chiefly  on  the  YSkima  reserva- 
tion in  Washington,  being  so  merged  with  other 
tribes  that  their  separate  number  is  unknown. 

KLINDWORTH.  klint'vArt.  Karl  (18.30-). 
.A  G<>riiian  pianist  and  teacher,  born  at  Hanover. 
?Iis  father  was  a  proficient  amateur  musician: 
but  aside  from  his  home  advantages,  the  bov  was 
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largely  self-taught,  although  lie  studied  the  violin 
under  a  caiciul  master.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  became  tlie  conductor  of  a  traveling  opera 
troupe.  In  184'J  he  taught  the  violin  in  his 
native  city  of  Uauuver,  but  .soon  gave  it  up  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  pianoforte.  He  studied 
for  two  ^curs  with  Liszt.  From  1854  to  1808  he 
met  with  great  success  in  England  as  a  pianoforte 
teaclier  and  concert  pianist,  after  which  he  ac- 
cepted Rubinstein's  invitation  to  become  the  pro- 
fessor of  pianoforte  at  the  Imperial  Conservatory 
at  Moscow.  It  was  during  this  ]K'riod  that  he 
completed  his  s|)lcndid  pianoforte  scores  of 
Wagner's  Ring  des  Xihvluiujiii.  and  hrought  out  a 
complete  revised  edition  of  tlie  compositions  of 
Chopin.  In  1882  he  look  up  his  residence  in  Mer- 
lin, and  up  to  1S02  was  conductor  of  the  Wagncr- 
verein,  and,  together  with  .loachim  and  \\  iillncr. 
led  the  Philharmonic  concerts.  He  established  a 
conservatory  of  music  in  the  German  capital, 
which  experienced  considerable  success.  In  18!I3 
he  moved  to  Potsdam.  Subsequently  lie  s|X'nt  his 
time  between  that  city  and  Berlin,  devoting  him- 
self entirely  to  private  teaching  and  editorial 
work.  As  a  teacher  he  had  remarkable  success, 
pupils  going  to  him  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
His  compositions,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, include  pieces  for  the  pianofcric,  arrange- 
ments of  Schubert's  ('  Major  Symphonn,  and 
Tchaikovsky's  symphonic  poem  Francesco-  da 
Rimini. 

KLINGEB.,  kling'er,  Frieoricii  Maximiliax 
VON  117321831).  A  German  writer,  born  at 
Frankfort-on-theJMain.  He  was  educated  at 
Giessen,  and  in  ITT.'J  appeared  as  the  author  of 
a  prize  tragedy.  Die  Znnllinge.  He  was  a  con- 
temporary of  J.  M.  R.  I.,enz,  the  painter  and 
author  Friedrich  Miiller,  and  C  F.  D.  Schu- 
bart,  and  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures 
in  the  "Sturm  und  Drang'  period  of  (Jerman  liter- 
ature— wliich  period,  indeed,  obtained  its  name 
from  his  drama  of  that  title,  published  in  1776. 
In  1780  he  went  to  Saint  Petersburg,  where  he  en- 
tered the  Russian  army.  Previous  military  expe- 
rience, as  a  lieutenant  in  Wolter's  volunteer  corps 
during  the  War  of  the  Bavarian  Succession,  proved 
valuable;  by  1798  he  was  a  major-general,  and  by 
1811  lieutenant-general.  His  works  of  prose 
fiction  assert  an  etliical  jnirpose,  but  offend  by 
■want  of  taste.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his 
dramas.  His  prose  Fnuaf — or,  in  full.  Fausts 
Lehcn,  Thaten  und  Hiillcnfahrt  (1701) — in  which 
the  hero  is  represented  as  the  inventor  of  print- 
ing, has  some  historical  value.  His  later  volumes, 
such  as  Drr  Weltmaiui  und  der  Dichter  (1798), 
and  Betrnchtungev  und  fled-anlcen  iiber  nerschie- 
dene  deg^nstande  der  Welf  und  dor  Litterntur 
(3  vols..  1802-05 — a  selection  of  which  appeared 
in  Reclam's  Unirersalhiblinthek) .  though  at 
times  bitter  and  disappointed  in  tone,  are  more 
rational  and  stimulating.  The  .S7wr»n  und 
Drnng  may  be  found  in  reprint  as  No.  248  of  the 
Rerlnnmrhe  T'nirrrnnUiihliolhek.  The  last  edition 
of  the  collected  works  was  published  at  Stutt- 
gart in  1841.  A  selection  (8  vols.)  was  published 
also  at  Stuttg.irt  in  1878-80.  Consult,  further: 
Erdniann,  Klingers  dramatisclw  Dichtungen 
(1877):  Schmidt.  Lertz  und  Klingrr  (Berlin, 
1878)  ;  the  study  hy  Rieger  (2  vols..  Darmstadt. 
1880-Ofi)  :  Prosch,  Klingrrst  philnxophixche  Ro- 
mane  (Vienna.  1883)  ;  and  vol.  i.  of  Hfiirmer  und 
Driinger  (Stuttgart.  1883)  in  Kiirschner's 
Deutsche  y ationalUlleratur. 


KLINGER,  Ma.x  (1857—).  A  German  artist, 
painter,  etcher,  and  sculptor,  born  in  Leipzig.  He 
studied  under  Gussow  in  Karlsruhe  and  in  Ber- 
lin; made  his  debut  in  1878  with  some  paintings 
and  dr;iwings  then  severely  criticised,  but  after- 
wards bought  for  the  National  Gallery;  learned 
etching  and  aquatint  by  himself  in  187!);  and 
then  studied  in  Brussels  and  in  Munich,  in  Paris 
(1883  sqq.),  and  from  1888  to  1892  in  Rome, 
wlicnce  he  returned  to  Leipzig.  His  activity 
falls  into  three  natural  divisions.  In  the  earliest 
(  1879-80),  his  most  important  works  were  cycles 
of  etchings,  which,  apart  from  the  classical  sub- 
jects from  Ovid  and  from  Apuleius's  Cuiiid  and 
I'sycJic,  and  a  few  clever  iiKxlcrn  scenes,  such  as 
the  "History  of  a  (ilove"  and  the  '■Inlerniezzi," 
were  mvstical  and  allegorical.  Among  these  are 
the  famous  "A  Life"  (1882),  "Eve  and  the 
Future"  (1880).  and  above  all  "Death"  (1889), 
which  is  reminiscent  at  times  of  Diirer.  but 
strikes  many  original  notes,  as  in  the  dro<l  skele- 
ton representing  Death,  and  the  wonderful  series 
of  "Brahms-Phantasie"  (1894).  The  middle  pe- 
riod is  one  of  com]iosition  in  oils,  and  the  most 
important  titles  are  the  ".Judgment  of  Paris" 
(1880.  in  the  Vienna  (iailerv);  "L'heurc  bleue" 
(1889)  ;  then  in  fifteenth-century  style  a  "Pieta" 
and  a  "Crucifi.xion"  (1890.  Hanover  Museum); 
and  "Christ  on  Olympus"  (1897.  Vienna  Mus- 
eum), all  original  in  treatment  and  heroic 
in  size,  with  marked  psychological  power. 
Psychological,  too,  are  the  earlier  subjects  in 
Klinger's  polychromatic  statuary,  the  "Salome" 
(1894)  and  '"Cassandra"  (189.'^);  which  were 
followed  by  studies  of  the  nude,  "Bathing" 
(1898)  and  "Amphitrite"  (1899),  and  liy  the 
portrait  statue  of  Beethoven  (1902),  in  which 
the  marble  figure  nude  to  the  knee,  which  is 
covered  with  an  onyx  mantle,  leans  forward  in 
an  elaborately  decorated  bronze  chair,  with  white 
marble  angel-heads  on  the  upper  arms.  The 
chair  is  set  on  great  masses  of  cloud,  with  a 
black  marble  eagle  at  the  front.  All  these  statues 
are  in  the  Leipzig  Museum,  save  "Amphitrite," 
which  is  in  the  Kational  Gallery.  Berlin.  Klinger 
wrote  Mnlcrei  und  Zeirlm  ling  (3iled.  1899).  Criti- 
cism on  the  whole  takes  him  kindly  and  seriously. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Berlin  .Academy  in 
1884,  and  received  gold  medals  at  Vienna  and 
Dresden  in  1895.  Consult  the  biography  by 
Schmid  (Leipzig,  1899),  aiid  that  of  Meisner  (2d 
ed..  ib.,  1899),  as  well  as  the  latter's  Klinger- 
werk   (Munich,  189()  and   1901). 

KLINGS.  The  so-called  'Klings,'  or  'Kalin- 
gas.'  of  the  seaports  of  Malacca.  Farther  India, 
and  certain  parts  of  the  ICast  Indies  are  said  to 
he  in  many  cases  of  Tamil  origin,  that  people 
being  the  most  enterprising  of  tlie  Dravidians 
of  Southeastern  Hindustan. 

KLIP'DAS,  or  KXIPDACHS  (Dutch,  cliff- 
badger).  The  South  African  'coney,'  or  'roek- 
hadu-er.'     See  Hvkax. 

KLIP'SPRINGER  (Dutch.  clilT-springer) . 
.•\  small,  agile,  clifl'-liaimting  South  .African  ante- 
lo|)e  (Orrotragtis  snitalor).  It  stands  about  22 
inches  high,  and  is  olive-hued  aboveand  whitish  on 
the  abdomen  and  inside  of  the  legs  and  tail.  Its 
hair.s  are  peculiarly  sti(T  and  brittle.  Its  ears 
are  very  large,  roundish  and  furry:  and  between 
them,  on  the  head  of  the  male,  rise  two  short 
spike  horns,  curving  gently  forward.  They  haunt 
rocky  hills,  go  about  in  pairs,  and  leap  from 
ledge  to   ledge   with   amazing  agility.     The  ten- 
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derness  of  their  Ilesh  has  led  to  their  disapi«ar- 
ance  from  most  of  Cape  Colony.  This  antelope 
is  known  in  Swaziland  as  "iUoka,'  and  elsewhere 
by  various  tribal  names.     See  Plate  of  Gazelles. 

KLOBEN,  kle'dcn,  Karl  Frieobich  von 
( 178(i-18.j0) .  A  German  educator,  liistorian.  and 
geographer.  He  was  born  at  Berlin  and  got  his 
edueation  with  dilliculty  while  he  was  working 
with  a  goldsmith,  learning  engraving  and  giving 
lessons.  In  1817  he  was  made  director  of  the 
normal  school  at  Potsdam,  and  seven  years 
afterwards  of  a  commercial  school  in  Herlin. 
His  most  important  work  was  geograpliical ;  be- 
sides his  maps  of  Euroi)e,  mention  should  be 
made  of  Grv.ndli^ricn  zu  einer  naumi  Theoric  der 
Erdyestultuno  (1824)  and  Landcskunde  von 
FaUistina  (1816).  His  historical  works  include: 
Veher  die  Entstehiing,das  Alter  and  die  friiheste 
Oeschichte  der  SUidte  lierlin  und  Kolln  (18.30)  ; 
Lebens-  und  Regierungsgeschichte  Friedrich 
WilheliDK  III.  i  1840)  ;  and  Die  Quitzous  und  ihrc 
Zeit  (3d  ed.  1889).  Consult  his  Jugeiiderin- 
tierungen  Karl  Friedrichs  von  Kloden  (I^ipzig, 
1874). 

KLON'DIKE.  A  region  in  the  Canadian  Ter- 
ritory of  Yukon,  comprising  an  area  about  equal 
to  that  of  Rhode  Island,  and  lying  chietly  to  the 
east  of  tlic  Yukon  River,  where  it  receives  the 
Klondike  Creek,  near  the  middle  of  the  Alaskan 
boundary  line  (Map:  Northwest  Territory,  B  2). 
It  was  in  this  district,  on  Bonanza  Creek,  a 
tributary  of  the  Klondike,  that  a  prospecting 
miner,  (J.  W.  Cormack,  discovered  indications 
of  rich  gold  deposits,  August  16,  1890.  The 
following  year  saw  an  almost  unprecedented  rush 
of  gold-miners  from  Europe  and  America,  and 
the  Klondike  was  converted  from  a  baiicn  waste 
to  a  populous  and  lively  mining  district,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  city  of  Dawson  (q.v.)  sprang 
up.  The  region  will  depend  for  its  future  pros- 
perity entirely  on  the  continuance  of  its  mineral 
resources,  having  no  agricultural  value.  The 
climate  is  exceedingly  severe — very  hot  and  hu- 
mid in  the  short  summer,  and  extremely  cold 
during  tlie  long  winter.  Facilities  for  communi- 
eaticm  witli  the  coast  were  at  first  very  poor,  but 
in  1898-99  a  railroad  line  was  projected  from 
Skag\vay  to  White  Horse  Rapids  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Yukon,  and  is  now  in  operation. 
Sec  Alaska  :  Y'ikon  Gold-Field.s. 

KLONOWICZ,  klo-no'vich,  Sebastian  (1545- 
1602).  A  Polish  satirist,  also  called  by  the  Latin 
name  Acernus.  He  was  born  at  Siilmierzyce,  and 
studied  at  the  University  of  Cracow.  He  lived 
at  I.ublin,  where  he  was  an  official  in  the  Jewish 
community.  His  wife  was  a  drunken  wanton,  who 
hroiighl  his  fortunes  so  low  that  he  was  forced  to 
live  his  last  years  On  the  charity  of  the  Jesuits, 
whom  lie  had  previously  bitterly  assailed.  He 
wrote  in  I,:\tin  the  attacks  on  the  .Tcsnits  already 
alluded  to.  a  poem  called  Victnrin  Ororum,  and 
the  famous  Hoxnlania,  a  satire  on  Russia,  which 
might  be  ranked  as  a  great  national  poem  were 
it  in  the  vernacular.  His  Latin  poems  were 
filled  with  Latinized  Polish  words,  and  on  the 
other  hand  his  Polish  poems  are  often  made 
unintelligible  by  the  use  of  Latinisms  and  Hel- 
lenisms literally  translated.  The  Polish  poems 
include  IVorc/,-  Judas::(hr.  in  which  he  portrays 
the  "cnality  and  avarice  of  the  time;  and  /'/is. 
a  sketch  of  a  fortnight's  travel,  with  mythology' 
and     digressions     rivaling     Ausonius.       Consult 


-Mierzynski,   De   Vita,   Morihus,  Scriptisque,  La- 
linis  .S.  F.  Accrni   (Berlin,   1857). 

KLOPP,  klr>|),  Onno  (1822-190:5).  A  German 
liistorian,  born  in  Leer,  Kast  Friesland.  He  studied 
at  Bonn,  Berlin,  and  (Jiittingen  (1841-4.5),  taught 
in  the  Osnabriick  (iyninasium  (184.5-58),  and 
became  the  contidential  friend  of  King  George 
V.  of  Hanover,  whose  exile  in  186C  he  shared. 
His  dislike  of  the  Prussians  was  intensified 
after  he  turned  Roman  Catholic  (1873),  and 
the  C'atholic  spirit  pervades  his  (Svxrhiihte 
Osstfriexlund.s  (1854-58)  ;  lioniy  Friedrich  II.  von 
/'rcK.s'.w'M  und  die  dcuLsclie  Salioit  (  1800,  2d  ed. 
1807)  ;  Der  Kiinig  Friedrich  II.  von  I'reunnen  und 
seine  I'olitik.  and  Tilly  ini  Dreinsigjiihrigen 
Krieye  (1801)  ;  Der  Fall  de-t  Hdu.u-s  Htuart  (14" 
vols.,  1875-83);  Das  Jahr  Jdti.i  (1882);  Kiinig 
(leorg  V.  (1878)  ;  and  Der  Drei.^siyjiihriye  Krieg 
lji.l  zum  Torte  ilnslnv  .Uiolfs.  l(i.!.i  (1891-96). 
Klopp  also  edited  the  correspondence  of  Emperor 
Leopold  I.  with  Father  Marco  d"Aviaiio   (1888). 

KLOPSTOCK,  klop'stok,  Friedrkii  Gottlieb 
( 1724-1  SO.j ) .  A  German  poet  of  great  fame  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  now 
hardly  read  or  readable.  He  «as  born  in  Qued- 
linburg,  July  2,  1724,  and  dicil  in  Hamburg, 
March  14,  1803.  Educated  at  (,)uc(llin!)iirg  and 
the  famous  school  at  Schulpforta.  Klopstock  went 
in  1745  to  .Jena  to  study  theology,  but  left  in 
1740  for  Leipzig,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Gellcrt.  Going  then  as  private  tutor  to  Lan- 
gensalza,  in  1748  he  publislicd  the  first  three 
cantos  of  Der  Mefisias,  intended  to  be  a  Miltonie 
poem,  and  so  won  the  attention  of  Bodmer.  the 
rianslator  of  Milton,  who  invited  him  in  1750  to 
Zurich,  whence  he  went  in  1751  to  (Copenhagen 
by  invitation  of  the  Danish  King.  There  he  com- 
pleted the  Messia.t:  but  political  changes  brought 
lilm  back  to  Germany  in  1771.  and  he  remained 
there,  chieflv  in  Hamburg,  till  his  death.  Klop- 
stock wrote  also  pietistie  odes,  an  artificial  .\rt 
of  Poetry  {Die  (lelchrtenrepublilc.  1744)  ;  Bar- 
diete,  antiquated  in  patriotism  and  obsolete  in 
iiiytholog\-,  interspersed  with  unactable  dramas 
of  clumsy  savagery  (flermiinn.isrhldcht.  1769; 
llcnnonn  und  die  Fiirxlen.  1784;  and  H<  rm'anns 
Tod.  1787).  all  sentimental  and  overwrought. 
Though  Klopstock's  contributions  to  fJerman 
thought  and  poetry  were  small,  his  enrich- 
ment of  the  poetic  vocabulary  and  his  at- 
tention to  prosody  were  of  great  service  to  the 
poet.s  that  immediately  followed  him.  Klop- 
stock's Works  were  first  collected  in  twelve  vol- 
umes (Leipzig.  1798-1817).  There  is  an  Eng- 
lish translation  of  the  Me.isias  that  does  fair  jus- 
tice to  the  nebulous  earnestness  of  the  original. 
Consult :  .Muncker,  Friedrich  Gottlieb  Klo/Ktork. 
Geschichte  seines  Lebens  und  seiner  fiehriflen 
(2d  ed..  Berlin,  1900)  :  Lyon,  Ueber  Klop.itocks 
VcHmltnis  zu  Goethe  (Leipzig.  1S79)  :  and  Lap- 
penberg.  liriefe  von  und  an  Klopstock  (Bruns- 
wick.   1807). 

KLOSS,  kl6s,  Georg  BfRKUAnn  Franz  (1787- 
1854).  .\  German  historian  of  Freemasonry.  He 
was  born  in  Frankfort,  and  studied  and  practiced 
medicine  there.  His  works,  which  are  funda- 
mental to  the  history  of  the  Order,  include:  Bihli- 
nyrnphie  drr  Freimaurerei  (1844)  ;  Freiniuurerei 
in  ihrer  unhren  Bedeulung  (2d  ed..  1855)  ;  Ge- 
srl  iehte  der  Frcimnurerri  in  Fngland.  Irland  und 
Schottland  (1848)  ;  and  Geschichle  der  Freimau- 
rerei in  Frankreich   (1852-5.3). 
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KLOSTERMANN,  klOs'ter-man.  Heixricu 
AiGibT  (1837—).  A  German  Lutheran  tlieolo- 
gian,  born  at  Steinhude  and  educated  at  Erlangen 
and  Berlin.  He  was  repetent  and  docent  of 
theologj'  at  Giittingen  until  1868,  when  he  accept- 
ed a  chair  of  Old  Testament  exegesis.  He  wrote: 
Vindiciw  Lucanw  (1866),  Das  llarkusevangelium 
(1807);  Intersuchungen  !:ur  alttestamenilichen 
TheolOf/ie  (1868);  I'rohlcmc  im  ApostcUext  neu 
erortert  {ISS3)  ;  Ziir  Theorie  .der  biblischen  Weis- 
sagung  tiiid  zur  Churacteristlk  des  Hebraerbriefes 
{ 1889)  ;  Der  Pentateuch  (1893)  ;  and  Geschichte 
des  Volkes  Israel  (1896). 

KLOSTERNEUBURG,  klos'ter-noi'boorK.  A 
town  (if  Lower  Austria,  on  the  right  bank  of 
tlio  Danube,  six  miles  west-northwest  of  Vi- 
enna. It  is  the  seat  of  the  oldest  Augustinian 
monastery  in  Austria.  It  was  founded  by  ilar- 
grave  Leopold  III.  of  Babenberg  in  11O0-.36. 
The  palatial  abbey  l)uildings.  erected  by  Charles 
VI.,  contain  a  library  of  more  than  40,000  vol- 
umes (1500  incunabula)  and  1600  JISS.  In  the 
nuisenm  is  the  Austrian  archducal  hat.  used  in 
the  ceremonial  of  swearing  allegiance.  The  old 
German  monastery  church  of  Saint  Maria  con- 
tains a  number  of  fine  paintings  and  a  magnifi- 
cent high  altar.  Population,  in  1890.  8988;  in 
1000.  11,595.  The  town  was  built  by  Charle- 
magne on  the  site  of  a  Roman  castle,  and  made 
a  city  by  Duke  Albert  I.  (1298)  under  the  name 
of   Xeuburg-Klosterholben. 

KLOTZ,  klots.  Chri.sti.\x  Aholf  (1738-71). 
A  German  Latinist  and  literary  critic,  born  at 
Bischofswerda.  He  was  educated  at  Halle,  Leip- 
zig, and  Jena ;  qualified  as  docent  and  became 
professor  at  Jena  when  only  twenty-four  years 
old.  A  year  afterwards  (176.3)  he  was  chosen 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Giittingen,  and  in  1765 
became  professor  of  oratory  at  Halle.  He  is  re- 
membered chiefly  on  account  of  his  quarrel  with 
Piet«r  Burmann,  the  younger,  and  of  his  criti- 
cism of  Lessing's  Laokoon,  the  brochure  Ueber 
den  \iitzen  und  Gebrauch  der  alien  geschnitteti- 
en  Steine  (17C8),  which  Lessing  answered  in 
his  Briefe  antiqtiarischcn  Inhalts  (1768-69). 
Klofz  had  a  remarkably  pure  Latin  style,  which 
is  best  shown  in  his  satiric  works.  Mores  Erudi- 
ionim.  in  his  Opuscula  Lntinn  (1760).  and  in  his 
journal,  the  .Ic/rt  /ji^erarm  (1704-72).  His  other 
works  on  classical  subjects  include  the  editions  of 
Tyrta-us  (1764)  and  of  Vida's  De  Arte  Poetica 
(1776).  Opuscula  PliUologica  et  Oratorio  (  \''2) , 
Vindiciw  Horatiance  (1764),  and  Lectiones  Venu- 
sin«r  (1771).  Consult  Hansen.  Leben  und  Char- 
akter  JJerm  Klotz'  (Halle,  1772),  and  Hagen, 
Briefe  deutscher  Oelehrten  an  Klotz  (1773). 

KLOTZ,  KLOZ,  or  CLOTZ,  M.\tthias  (1640- 
96).  A  well-known  Bavarian  violin-maker,  and 
head  of  the  celebrated  family  of  violin-makers  of 
that  name.  He  was  born  at  Mittenwald  and  was 
probably  a  pupil  of  .Jakob  Stainer  (q.v.).  Al- 
though he  was  the  maker  of  several  very  excellent 
specimens,  he  did  not  as  a  rule  exercise  sufTicient 
skill  or  care  in  the  .selection  of  his  wood.  His 
varnish  is  considered  by  modern  experts  to  have 
been  of  good  quality,  but  this,  like  the  undoubted 
beauty  of  his  model,  was  more  than  discounted 
by  his  negligence  in  the  respect  above  mentioned. 
— ^His  two  sons.  8eba.sti.\n  (born  in  1675)  and 
Georg  (bom  C.1677),  were  also  makers  of  vio- 
lins and  greatly  surpassed  their  father  in  every 
way,  although  the  work  of  Georg  is  noticeable 


for  the  same  fault  that  marred  that  of  his 
father.  Sebastian  was  the  best  workman  of  the 
entire  family.  He  marked  his  violins  with  a 
secret  mark  only  distinguishable,  as  a  rule,  bj' 
connoisseurs.  It  consists  of  the  initials  S.  K. 
marked  in  some  obscure  part  of  the  instiaiment. — 
In  a  subsequent  generation  was  Egita,  also  born 
at  Mittenwald,  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth' 
century,  who  is  conspicuous  for  the  fact  that 
he  used  Swiss  pine  instead  of  white  larch  for  the 
bellies  of  his  violins;  and  further,  used  a  label 
of  his  own,  instead  of  that  which  marks  the  other 
Klotz  examples.  He  exhibited  remarkable  skill 
and  knowledge  in  selecting  his  materials,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  they  have  improved  very  much 
with  age,  and  are  considered  to  possess  a  broader 
and  more  resonant  tone  than  those  of  any  other 
of  the  Bavarian  makers. — His  son  .Joseph  inherit- 
ed his  skill  in  the  selection  of  materials,  and,  al- 
though not  as  well  made  as  those  of  the  elder 
Klotz.  his  instruments  are  held  in  considerable 
estimation.  His  model  is  somewhat  broader  tlian 
that  of  the  typical  Klotz  violin. — A  distant  rela- 
tive. J.  Karl  Klotz.  who  worked  about  1740. 
has  al.so  left  some  good  examples.  His  model  is 
flatter  and  broader  than  those  of  the  makers 
above  named  and  is  distinguished  for  its  excellent 
workmanship,  seasoned  wood,  and  rich  orange-red 
varnish.     The  tone  is  brilliant. 

KLiJBER,  klu'ber.  .Toha>-n  Ludwig  (1762- 
1837  I.  A  German  publicist,  born  at  Tann.  near 
Fulda.  He  was  professor  of  law  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Erlangen  (1780-1804)  and  Heidel- 
berg (1807-08),  held  high  f>o«itions  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  at  Karlsruhe  ( 1804-07  and  1808- 
17),  and  was  in  Vienna  during  the  Congress  of 
1814-15,  collecting  the  Akien  des  Wiener  Eon- 
gresses  in  den  Jahren  ISl'i  und  1S15  (1815-19), 
of  which  the  most  important  portions  were  re- 
printed separately  under  tlie  title  QueUensamm- 
lung  zn  dem  offentliclien  Hechte  des  Deutschen 
Bundes  (1830).  In  1817  he  entered  the  Prussian 
service,  and  was  appointed  Privy  Councilor  in 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  under  Harden- 
berg,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  Congress  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle  (1818).  and  he  took  an  impor- 
tant jiart  in  other  political  negotiations  at 
Frankfort  and  Saint  Peterslnirg.  When,  at  the 
appearance  of  the  second  edition  of  his  Oeffent- 
liche»  Recht  des  Deutschen  Bundes  und  der  Bun- 
desstaaten,  in  1822,  book  and  author  became  the 
objects  of  political  vilification,  he  resigned  his 
post  and  retired  to  Frankfort.  The  more  impor- 
tant of  his  other  writings  are:  Le  droit  des  gens 
moderne  de  VEurope  (1819,  2d  ed..  1874)  ;  Ah- 
hatidlungen  und  Beobachtungen  fiir  Geschichts- 
kunde,  ^taats-  und  Rechtsirissenschaften  (1830- 
34)  ;  and  Pragmatische  Geschichte  der  nationtilcn 
und  politischen  Wied^ergeburt  Griechenlands 
(1835). 

KLirCKHOHN,  kiiSok'hon.  August  (1832- 
93).  A  German  historian.  He  was  born  at  Ba- 
venhausen  and  studied  at  Heidelberg  and  Giittin- 
gen. In  1858  he  went  to  Munich  to  become  one  of 
the  editors  of  Sybel's  Historische  Zeitschrift.  In 
1865  he  was  appointed  professor  of  history  at 
Munich,  and  in  1883  he  went  to  the  L'niversity 
of  Giittingen.  His  works  include:  Geschichte 
des  Gottesfriedens  (1857)  :  Wilhehn  III..  Herzog 
10^1  Bayern-Lnnd.-ihut  (1865):  Friedrich  der 
Fromme.  Kurfiirst  von  der  Pfalz  (1876-79); 
Luise.  Konigin  von  Preussen  (1876);  BUicher 
(1879)  ;   Veber  L.  von  Westenrieders  Leben  und 
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Hchriftcn   (1890)  ;  and  the  posthumous  Vortriige 
und  Aufsatze    (1S94). 

KLUGE,  kloo'gc,  Fhieukich  (1850—).  A 
Germanic  scholar,  born  at  Cologne.  He  studied 
at  Leipzig,  Strassburg,  and  Freiburg:  was  made 
professor  at  .Jena  in  1884,  and  in  180.'J  at  Frei- 
burg. Besides  his  very  valuable  Etyinoloyisclus 
IVdrterbuch  der  deutschen  Sprache  (Otli  ed. 
1H99),  he  wrote  Stamiiibildtuiyslehre  der  altger- 
manischen  Dialckte  (2d  ed.  1899)  ;  Ion  Luther 
bis  Lesniiig,  siirachyeneliiclillirlip  Aiifniilze  (3d 
ed.  1897)  ;  und  Deutsche  StuiJenlcitsiiriichei  189.5) . 
With  Lutz  he  published  English  IJli/mologt/ 
(1898),  and  to  Paul's  (Irumlriss  der  germa- 
nischen  Philologic  he  contributed  "Vorgeschichte 
der  germanisehen  Spraclien"  and  "Geschichte 
der  englischen  Sprache"    (2d  ed.  1899). 

KLUGHARDT,  khmo'hart,  August  (1847- 
1902).  A  Cternian  composer,  born  at  Kothen.  He 
studied  at  the  Dessau  gj'mnasium  and  music  at 
Dresden  under  Blassmann  and  Rcichel.  After 
having  been  theatre-kapellmeister  at  Po.sen,  Lii- 
beck.  and  Weimar,  he  became  in  1872  Court- 
kajjellmeister  at  Neustrelitz,  and  in  1882  took 
a,  like  position  at  Dessau.  He  composed  the 
operas  Mirjam  (1871),  hrein  (1879),  (liidrun 
(1882),  Die  Hochzeit  des  Miinchs  (188lil,  and, 
in  addition  to  overtures,  symphonies,  and  other 
instrumental  pieces,  the  remarkable  symphonic 
poem  Leonore. 

KNABL,  knii1)'l,  .To.seph  ( 1819-81 ) .  An  Aus- 
trian sculptor,  born  at  Fliess,  Tyrol.  The  son 
of  a  poor  peasant,  he  tended  cattle  when  a  boy, 
was  first  instructed  by  the  wood-carver  Franz 
Renn  at  Imst,  and  afterwards  in  Munich  by 
Entres  and  Anselm  Sickinger.  Deeply  interested 
in  mediipval  German  wood-sculpture,  the  re\'ival 
of  which  he  made  his  chief  aim,  he  studied  its 
best  specimens  in  Bavaria.  Tyrol,  and  on  the 
Rhine,  and  afterwards  produced  in  ilunich  a 
series  of  sterling  works  in  wood  and  marble,  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  "Coronation  of 
Mary,"  on  the  high  altar  in  the  Frauenkirehc. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy,  at  which  a 
special  chair  was  created  for  him  in  18G3,  and 
for  many  years  was  director  nf  Meyer's  Institute 
for  Ecclesiastic  Art. — His  son  Karl  (18.50 — ), 
born  in  Munich,  first  practiced  sculpture  under 
his  father's  tiiition.  but  became  a  genre  painter 
as  .a  pupil  of  Piloty.  His  eflective  and  frequently 
humorous  genre  scenes  include  "The  Robbed 
Miser"  (1874),  "An  Undiscovered  Genius" 
(1870).  and  "Poachers"    (1891). 

KNAPP,  kniip,  Albert  (1798-18fi4).  A  Ger- 
man poof,  author  of  many  of  the  best  modern 
fJerman  hymns.  He  studied  theologj'.  and  after 
holding  various  positions  in  the  Protestant 
Church  became  in  18.'?fi  the  principal  clerg>'man 
in  Stuttgart,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 
As  a  poet  Knapp  worked  ehielly  in  the  religious 
field,  and  it  was  in  great  measure  through  his 
hjnnns  that  that  long-neglected  branch  of  poetry 
was  brought  to  new  life.  Many  of  his  hymns  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Chrintoterpe,  a  periodical 
edited  by  him  from  1833  to  1853.  His  other 
works  include  Christliehv  (iediehte  (1829).  Gc- 
dichte,  neueste  Folge  (1843),  the  Cj'cles.  Tlohcn- 
staufen  (1839),  and  Bi7(/rr  der  Vonrrlt  (1802). 
To  hymnolog^'  Knapp  contributed  his  Erange- 
lischer  Liedersehntz  fiir  Kirehe  und  Hniis  ( 1837) , 
a  valuable  collection  of  Christian  hymns  of  all 
ages,  to  which  his  Chrislcnlicdcr  (1841)   forms  a 


splendid  supplement.  Consult  Gerok,  Albert 
hiiaii/j  ah  seliicdbischer  Dichter  (Stuttgart, 
1879). 

KNAPP,  Georg  Friedrich  (1842—).  A  Ger- 
man economist  and  statistician,  born  at  Giessen. 
He  was  educated  at  Munich,  Berlin,  and  Got- 
tingen.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  became  head 
of  the  statistical  bureau  of  Leipzig,  and  two 
years  afterwards  (1809)  became  professor  of 
economics  at  the  University  of  Leipzig.  In  1874 
he  went  to  Strassburg  as  professor  of  political 
economj'.  His  works  are  mostly  on  the  question 
of  population  and  the  history  of  agriculture: 
Veber  die  Ermittelung  der  Hterblichkeil  (  1800)  ; 
Theitrie  des  Beiiilkerungsiccchsels  (1874);  Die 
Bauernbefreiung  und  der  Ursprung  der  Land- 
arbeiter  in  den  iiltern  Teilen  Preussens  (1887)  ; 
Die  Landarheiter  in  Knechischaft  und  Freiheit 
(1891):  and  (irundherrschaft  und  Rittergut 
(18971. 

KNAPP,  .lAKOB  Herman  (1832—).  A  Ger- 
man-American oculist  and  aurist,  born  in  Dau- 
born,  Prussia.  He  graduated  at  the  University 
of  Giessen  in  1854:  studied  in  Berlin,  Paris, 
and  London:  was  professor  of  ophtbalmologj' 
in  the  University  of  Heidelberg  from  1804 
to  1808;  emigrated  to  New  York  in  the  latter 
year,  and  in  1809  founded  the  Xew  York. 
Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Institute.  He  was 
professor  of  ophthalmology  in  the  New  York 
University  Medical  College"  from  1882  to  1888. 
when  he  accepted  the  same  chair  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  excellent  monographs  on  the  diseases 
of  the  ear  and  eye,  established  the  Archives  of 
Ophthalmologg  rntd  Otnlogg  in  1809,  and  pub- 
lished: Die  int raokularen  (leschiriilste  (1808); 
Cocaine  and  Its  Uses  in  Ophthalmic  and  (leneral 
flurgery  (1885);  Investigation  on  Fermentation, 
Putrefaction,  and  Suppuration  (1886)  :  and  Cata- 
ract Extraction   Without  Iridectomy   (1887). 

KNAPP,  nap.  Martin  Augustine  (1843—). 
An  American  lawyer,  born  at  SpofTord.  (Inondaga 
County,  N.  Y.  He  giaduated  at  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity in  1868,  was  admitted  to  the  New  York 
bar  in  1809,  and  in  1870  began  the  practice  of 
the  law  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  From  1877  to  1883 
he  was  city  attorney  of  Syracuse.  He  made  par- 
ticular study  of  the  laws  regarding  corporations, 
and  became  (he  adviser  and  representative  of 
numerous  important  corporate  interests.  In  1891 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Tnter.state  Commerce 
Commission  by  President  Harrison:  in  1897  was 
reappointed  by  President  Cleveland,  and  in  1808 
was  elected  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Commis- 
sion. His  writings  include  a  monograph  on  A"(n7- 
road  Pooling,  which  appeared  in  1896  as  No.  179 
of  the  Puhlicatinns  of  the  .\merican  Academy  of 
Political  and   .Social   Science. 

KNAPP,  Samuel  Lorenzo  (1784-1838).  An 
.Vmcrican  lawyer  and  author.  He  was  born  in 
N'cwburvporl.  .Mass.;  grad\iated  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  1804:  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Massachusetts;  served  as  colonel  in  the  coast 
guard  militia  in  the  War  of  1812.  and  later 
became  a  journalist  in  Boston.  He  edited  the 
lioston  Gazette  and  the  Boston  Monthly  Maga- 
zine, and  in  1820  founded  the  yatinnal  Itepuhli- 
can.  The  Itrpuhlican  not  proving  a  success,  he  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  law  in  1828  in  New  York. 
His  most  important  book*  are:  Trarel.i  in  \orth 
Aiiif'rica.    hy   Mi   Key    (ISIS):    M(mi,irs   of   Gen- 
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cral  Lafayette  (1824);  The  Oenius  of  Free- 
masonry (1828);  Lectures  on  Americayi  Litera- 
ture (1829);  American  Biography  (1833);  Life 
of  Aaron  Jiurr  (1835)  ;  Lift  of  Andrew  Jackson 
(1835);  and  The  Bachelor,  and  Other  Tales 
(1836). 

KNAPP,  WiLUAM  iRELA.NU  (1835—).  An 
Anu'iic.iu  Hrilcr,  uorn  at  Greenport,  L.  1.  He 
studied  at  New  York  University,  and  graduated 
at  Madison,  now  Colgate  University,  in  1860. 
From  18G0  to  18G5  lie  was  professor  of  modern 
languages  at  Madison,  and  during  the  two  years 
immediately  following  taught  the  same  subjects 
at  \'assar.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  tlie  next 
eleven  years  in  Sjjain,  where  he  colleeteil  a  valvi- 
able  library.  I'jion  liis  return  he  accepted  the 
Street  professorship  of  modem  languages  at  Yale, 
and  in  1892  accepted  a  chair  at  Chicago  University. 
In  1895  he  resigned  in  order  to  devote  his  time 
to  literary  pursuits,  and  afterwards  lived  chicH.v 
in  England  and  France.  He  publislied :  Obrus 
Porticos  de  Don  Diego  Hurtado  de  Mendoza  (2 
vols.,  1876)  ;  Grammar  of  the  Modern  Spanish 
Language (ISS2)  :  Life,  Writings,  and  Correspond- 
ence of  George  Borroir  (2  vols..  1S9'.(|  :  Borrow's 
Lanngro  and  the  Romany  Uye    (1000). 

KNAPSACK,  nap'sak   (Dutch  knapzah;  from 

•  knappcii,  to  ent  +  znk.  sack).     The  bag  or  case 

in  which  the  soldier  carries  his  kit  when  on  the 

march,     usually     worn     suspended    between     the 

shoulders.     .See  Kit. 

KNAUS,  knous.  Lidwig  (1829-).  A  Her- 
man genre  painter  of  the  younger  Diisseldorf 
school,  born  at  \Viesbaden.  He  was  the  pupil 
of  Sohn  and  Schadow  in  Diisseldorf.  and  after- 
wards studied  in  Paris  and  traveled  in  Italy. 
From  1874  to  1884  he  was  professor  at  the  Ber- 
lin Academy.  He  eventually  became  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  widely  known  painters  of  hu- 
morous genre  subjects,  usually  rustic  scenes. 
The.se  works  are  charaeteri7pd  by  obvious  feeling 
and  sharp  delineation  of  character.  Technically 
he  is  a  skillful  artist  and  excellent  colorist.  His 
works  include:  "His  Highness  Upon  His  Travels." 
"The  Golden  \Yedding,"  "The  First  Profit."  "I 
Can  Wait."  "In  Great  Distress."  "Children's 
Festival."  National  Gallery.  Berlin :  and  "Holy 
Family,"  and  "Nime  But  the  Cats."  in  the  ilet- 
ropolitan  Museum  in  New  York  City.  Among 
his  portraits  are  those  of  Helmholtz  and  Momm- 
sen.  in  the  Berlin  Gallery. 

KNEBEL,  knalicl,  Karl  Ludwig  vox  (1744- 
1834).  A  (iernian  poet  and  translator,  bom  at 
the  castle  of  Wallerstein.  Bavaria,  .\fter  .study- 
ing law  at  the  University  of  Halle,  he  served  for 
ten  years  as  an  officer  in  the  Prussian  .nrmy,  and 
in  1774  became  tutor  to  Prince  Konstantin  at 
Weimar,  .ind  accompanied  him  and  his  brother 
on  a  journey  to  France.  On  this  occasion  he 
called  upon  Goethe  at  Frankfort,  and  thus  first 
introduced  him  to  the  hereditary  Prince  Karl 
August.  After  the  early  death  of  his  pupil,  he 
retired  in  1770  with  the  rank  of  major  and  a 
pension  for  life,  and  henceforth  lived  in  intimate 
association  with  that  famous  literary  circle  of 
which  Goethe,  Schiller.  Herder,  and  Wieland  were 
the  guiding  stars.  In  1708  he  married  Luise 
Rudorff.  chamber  singer  to  the  Duchess  Amalie, 
retired  to  Tlmenau.  and  in  1805  removed  to  Jena. 
Although  his  own  poems — Hymnen.  Elegien. 
LchenshUiten  in  Diatichci,.  and  others — are  to  be 
commended  for  their  classical  purity  of  form,  he 


is  more  especially  remembered  for  his  excellent 
translations  of  the  J-Jlegiw  of  Propertius  (1798), 
of  the  Dr  Hrrum  \atura  of  Lucretius  (1821), 
and  of  AUieri's  tragedy  ISaul  ( 1829) .  His  highly 
interesting  correspor.den>;e  with  Goethe,  Brief- 
irechfcl  mil  Goethe,  was  edited  by  Guhrauer 
(Leii)/.ig.  1851). 

KNEE-JERK,  or  Patki.lak  Reflex.  The 
name  given  to  the  phenomenon  resulting  from 
striking  lightly  the  tendon  uniting  the  patella  to 
the  tibia.  The  knee-jerk  is  elicited  by  having 
the  patient  cross  the  knees,  relaxing  the  upper 
leg.  and  then  with  the  finger-tip  or  a  special 
hammer  striking  the  tcnlon  named,  just  below 
the  kneecap.  .\  slight  involuntary  kick  results, 
in  a  person  in  nornuil  condition.  The  knee-jerk 
is  increased  in  certain  diseases,  .as  l\vsteria,  neu- 
rasthenia, spastic  paraplegia,  hemiplegia,  etc.  It 
is  diminished  or  entirely  absent  in  lead-poisoning, 
locomotor  ata.xia,  chronic  alcoholism,  etc.  The 
nerves  involved  are  the  fourth  lumbar  pair;  the 
])eripheral  nen'e  is  the  anterior  crural.  The 
muscles  taking  part  in  the  svulden  contraction  are 
those  constituting  the  quadriceps  e.xtensor  fe- 
moris.  This  phenomenon  is  of  great  importance 
in  the  diagnosis  of  nervous  diseases. 

KNEE-JOINT.  The  articulation  between  the 
fenuir  or  thigh-bone,  above,  and  the  tibia  or  shin- 
bone  below.  A  third  bone,  the  patella  or  knee- 
cap— one  of  the  sesamoid  bones  (q.v. ).  and  not 
a  true  bone  of  the  skeleton — also  enters  into  the 


foLlU 

asyrhmem.. 

synmjem 
antcru-lvg 
post.cruUg 

liy.  win. 


VERTICAL  SECTION  OF  TBE  BIGHT  KSEE-JOIST  IN  THE  ASTEBO- 
P08TERI0R  I>lRECTIOS. 

m.f.q.e.,  muscular  flbrps  of  (luadrii-epe  extensor:  ex,syo. 
sac,  extension  of  s.vuovial  sac  of  kuee  upon  femur;  t.q.e., 
tendon  (tf  quadriceps  extensor  forming  flbroue  capsule  of 
joint : pa.,  patella:  pre-pat.b..  pre-patellar bursa  :  con,fem., 
cond.vie  of  femur  inner;  Ug.wu.,  iigamentum  mucosum : 
fat.tis.lig.,  tatty  tissue  t)etween  Iigamentum  patellfp  and 
H.vnovial  sa<' ;  lig.pate.,  ligmentum  patella*;  b.li^.pnte., 
bursa  beneath  Iigamentum  patella?;  tib.,  tibia:  fat.tis., 
fatt.v  tissue :  o.s.rD./ne/H.,  openinjr  in  s.vnovial  membrane 
behind  crucial  ligament  leading  into  inner  half  of  joint ; 
syn.mpm.,  s.vnovial  membrane  reflected  off  erui-ial  liga- 
ments; aot.cru.lig.,  cwtenA  of  anterior  crucial  ligament; 
post.rru.lig.,  posterior  crucial  ligament:  lig.Win.,  liga- 
ment of  Winslow. 

structure  of  this  joint  anteriorly.  The  articular 
surfaces  of  these  hones  are  covered  with  cartilage, 
lined  by  a  synovial  membrane,  which  is  the  most 
extensive  in  the  bodv.  and  connected  together  by 
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ligaments,  some  of  which  lie  external  to  the  joint, 
while  others  occupy  its  interior. 

The  most  important  of  the  external  ligaments 
are  the  anterior  of  Ugamentiim  patella',  which  is 
in  reality  that  portion  of  the  quadriceps  extensor 
cruris  which  is  continued  from  the  kneecap  to 
the  tubercle  of  the  tibia ;  one  internal,  and  tvc 
external  lateral  lij^aments;  a  posterior  lifpniient ; 
and  ii  capsular  ligament,  wliicb  surrounds  the 
joint  in  the  intervals  left  by  tlw  prcceiling  lipa- 
mints.  The  positions  of  those  lij;aments  are  suf- 
ficiently indicated  by  their  names.  Of  the  in- 
ternal ligaments,  the  two  crucial,  so  called 
because  they  cross  each  other,  are  the  most  ini- 
j)ortant.  'J'he  external  and  internal  semi-lunar 
cartilages  arc  two  crescentric  plates  of  cartilage; 
the  outer  part  of  each  is  thick,  the  inner  free 
border  thin.  Each  cartilaye  covers  nearly  the 
fiulcr  two-thirds  of  the  correspondinfr  articular 
surface  of  the  tibia,  and  by  its  form  deepens  these 
surfaces  for  firmer  articulation  with  the  con- 
dyles of  the  femur.  , 

The  chief  movements  of  this  joint  are  those 
of  a  hinge-joint — namely,  flexion  and  extension; 
but  it  is  also  capable  of  slight  rotatory  motion 
when  the  knee  is  half-flexed.  During  flexion  the 
articular  surfaces  of  the  tibia  glide  backward 
upon  the  condyles  of  the  femur:  while  in  exten- 
sion they  glide  forward.  The  whole  range  of 
motion  of  this  joint,  from  extreme  flexion  to 
extreme  extension,  is  about  1.50  degrees.  .Judging 
from  its  articular  surfaces,  which  have  comjiara- 
(ivel.v  little  adaptation  for  each  other,  it  might 
be  inferred  that  this  was  a  weak  and  insecure 
joint ;  and  yet  it  is  very  rarely  dislocated. 

KNEELAND,  ne'land,  Abner  (1774-1844). 
An  American  Deist.  He  was  oorn  at  Gardner, 
Mass..  April  0.  1774;  and  was  first  a  Baptist 
preacher,  then  a  Universalist.  and  finally  a  Deist. 
I'loni  1821  to  1823  he  edited  a  I'niversalist  peri- 
odical in  Philadelphia;  in  1828  he  edited  the 
Olive  Branch  in  Xew  York,  and  in  1830  founded 
in  Boston  the  Inrcstiijator,  a  weekly  expositor  of 
his  deistical  views.  He  was  also  for  several  years 
in  Boston  the  instructor  of  a  deistical  society 
meeting  in  .Julien  Hall,  where  in  1830  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  when  elsewhere  prohibited,  de- 
livered his  lectures  against  slavery.  He  died 
August  27,  1344.  Among  his  publications  were: 
The  Deist  (1822)  ;  Lectures  on  Universal  Salva- 
/ion(1824)  ;  .1  Translation  of  the  \eir  Testament 
(  1822)  ;  and  A  Revieir  of  the  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianiti/    (18201. 

KNEE'LAND,  Samuel  (1821-86).  An  Amer- 
ican naturalist  and  physician,  born  in  Boston. 
Mass.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  I'ni- 
versity  in  1840.  from  its  medical  school  in  1843. 
and  studied  medicine  two  years  in  Paris.  In 
1845  he  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Boston, 
lecturing  also  on  anatomy  in  Harvard  University. 
He  liecame  professor  of  zoillog}'  and  physiology  in 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology-  in 
1866  and  also  it^  secretary.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  served  as  army  svirgeon.  Kneeland 
traveled  extensively  for  the  study  of  earthquakes 
and  volcanic  phenomena  in  Brazil.  Iceland,  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  through  the  copper  region 
around  Lake  Superior,  etc.  Tn  IS.tI  he  edited 
with  an  introduction  Smith's  fjistori/  of  the  Jlii- 
man  Species,  and  from  1866  to  1S(!0  edited  the 
Annual  of  Scientific  Discover;/.  He  contributed 
largely  to   scientific   periodicals,   and   wrote   nu- 


merous articles  on  zoological  and  medical  sub- 
jects for  the  .'l»nericaii  Cyclopadia  and  the  Xew 
.Imcrican  Cyclopredia.  His  book-form  publica- 
tions include:  Woiiderf^  of  the  Yosemite  Valley 
and  of  California  (1871)  ;  An  .Imcrican  in  Ire- 
landi  1876)  ;  and  The  Land  of  IJemp  and  Sugar. 

KNEELAND,  8tili.m.\n  Kcster  (1845—). 
A  Caiiadi:ui  lawyer,  born  at  South  Stukely.  Que- 
bec Province.  He  matriculated  at  McGill  Uni- 
versity. ^Montreal,  but  graduated  in  law  at  Union 
College  in  New  York  State,  where  he  resided 
after  1872.  He  was  a  corporal  of  Vermont  troops 
in  the  Civil  War.  At  the  ])eace  he  began  the 
study  of  law.  was  adniiltcd  to  the  bar  (1860), 
and  was  judgc-advocate-general  in  1806  to  1808 
on  the  staflr  of  Governor  Black.  In  1886  he 
accomplished  the  aboliti(in  of  perpetual  imprison- 
ment for  debt  in  the  State  of  N'ew  York,  of  whose 
Legislature  he  became  a  Republican  member  in 
1804. 

KNEIPP,  knlp,  Sebastian  (1821-97).  A 
(ierman  priest,  the  inventor  of  a  special  kind  of 
water-cure.'  He  was  born  in  Stefansried.  Ba- 
varia, and  began  life  as  a  weaver.  His  attention 
«as  turned  to  the  study  of  mediciice  while 
l)reparing  for  the  priesthood,  and  a  trifling  acci- 
dent is  said  to  have  led  to  systematic  experi- 
ments in  his  water-cure  treatment,  of  which  one 
feature  ia  that  patients  are  compelled  to  walk 
l>arefooted  in  the  snow  in  winter  and  barefooted 
on  the  wet  grass  in  sunmier.  Sunshine,  fresh 
air,  water,  and  a  definite  object  or  routine  ac- 
tivity at  stated  hours,  are  the  chief  factors  in 
the  Kiicipp  treatment.  In  Wfirishofen,  Swabia, 
where  Kneipp  lived  as  a  priest,  many  patients 
are  treated  after  his  methods.  Societies  bearing 
his  name  exist  in  ditferent  parts  of  the  world.  He 
wrote:  Meine  Wasserkur  (1887;  69tli  ed.  1901, 
trans.  London,  1801);  So  sollt  ihr  leben  (1889. 
2.ith  ed.  1000)  ;  Kindcrpflcqc  in  gesunden  ur.d 
l.rankcn  Tagen  (  1801.  12tli  ed.  1806)  ;  Mein  Tes- 
tament (1804.  loth  ed.  10001  ;  Vorlriige  in  Woris- 
hofen  (1894-08).  His  collected  works  were  pub- 
lished in  Kempten,  1808-99.  Consult:  Bhein, 
Das,  liuch  com  Pfarrer  Kneipp  (Kempten.  1801)  ; 
Verus.  }'ater  Kneipp.  scin  Leben  und  ^Yirken 
(ib.,   1897). 

KNEISEL,  kni'zel.  Franz  ( 1865-  ) .  A  Ger- 
man-.Vmeriean  violinist,  born  in  Rumania  of  Ger- 
man parentage.  He  was  educated  in  Bucharest 
and  studied  violin  under  (Jriin  and  Hellmesberger 
in  \icnna.  From  the  position  of  coneertmaster  in 
Bilse's  orchestra.  Berlin,  he  was  called  by  Gerieke 
in  1885  to  become  first  vicdin  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  The  following  year  he  organ- 
ized the  famous  •Kneisel  (Juart<'t.'  which  has  be- 
come the  best-known  quartet  in  the  United  States, 
and  is  a  peer  of  any  similar  European  organiza- 
tion. The  personnel  of  the  original  "Kneisel 
Quartet'  was:  Kneisel  (first  violin).  Otto  Roth 
(second  violin  I.  Louis  Svecinski  (viola).  Alwin 
Scbn'Mlfr    I  violoncello). 

KNEIXER,  nel'ler.  Sir  Godfrey  (1646-1723). 
A  (German  portrait  painter,  who  worked  chief- 
ly in  Kngland.  He  was  born  at  Liibeck.  Germany, 
.\ugusl  8.  1646,  the  son  of  a  jwrtrait  painter, 
named  Kniller.  He  studied  painting  under 
Ferdinand  Bol  at  .\msterdam.  with  ocasional 
lessons  from  Rembrandt.  With  his  brother 
Ferdinand,  who  was  also  a  painter,  he  traveled 
in  Italy,  studying  at  Rome,  and  esjwcially 
at    Venice.     On    his    return     to    Germany    he 
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painted  with  success  at  Xureiiibcrg.  Hamburg, 
and  elsewhere,  and  in  IG75  he  went  to  England. 
He  was  given  an  opportunity  to  portray  Charles 
II.  at  the  same  sitting  with  Sir  Peter  Lely,  and 
at  once  won  favor  by  his  superior  rapidity  of 
execution  and  excellent  likeness.  Being  hand- 
some and  witty,  his  success  at  Court  was  assured. 
On  the  death  of  Lely,  in  1680,  he  was  made 
Court  painter.  His  sitters  included  all  persons 
of  rank  and  distinttion  of  his  day.  He  painted 
fourteen  reigning  sovereigns,  among  whom  «ere 
Louis  XIV.,  Peter  the  Great,  and  the  kings  and 
queens  of  England  from  Charles  II.  to  George  I. 
After  having  been  knighted  by  William  III.  in 
1693,  and  made  a  baronet  by  George  I.  in  171.5, 
he  died  in  London.  October  19,  1723,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Modern  criticism 
does  not  indorse  the  eulogies  of  Rnellcr's  paint- 
ing by  Dryden.  Addison,  and  other  distinguished 
contemporaries.  His  art  was  modeled  on  that 
of  Van  Dj'ck;  his  canvases  are  smootlily  painted, 
with  much  elegance  and  little  character.  His 
best-known  works  are  the  "Beauties"  of  Hampton 
Court,  twelve  ladies  of  William  III.'s  Court, 
painted  as  a  counterpiece  of  Lely's  series  for 
Charles  II.;  and  the  "Kit-Cat  Club."  now  in 
private  possession  in  London.  Kneller  himself 
esteemed  his  portrait  of  Francis  Couplet,  a  con- 
verted Chinese,  his  best  work.  Consult  Acker- 
mann,  Der  Portriit-Maler  Kneller  im  VcrlUillniss 
zur  Kunsthilduii'i  seiner  Zeit   (Liibeck.  184;j). 

KNELLEB  HALL.  The  British  Army  train- 
ing college  for  bandmasters,  instrumentalists, 
etc.  The  school  was  first  instituted  as  a  (Jovern- 
ment  institution  in  1857,  although  part  of  the 
expenses  was  met  by  a  ta.x  of  ilO  per  annum 
from  each  regiment  in  the  service.  Ten  years 
later  the  Government  took  over  the  entire  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  situated  at  Twickenham, 
near  London,  and  was  formerly  the  residence  of 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

KNESEBECK,  kna'zr-bek,  K.\rl  Friedrich, 
Baron  von  dem  (1768-1848).  A  Prussian  gen- 
eral, born  at  Karvve.  He  entered  the  army  when 
he  was  fourteen :  distinguished  himself  in  the 
campaigns  of  1792  and  1794:  rose  rapidly  to  the 
rank  of  major  (1802).  and  at  AuersUidt  (1806) 
saved  his  King  from  ca))ture.  Later  in  the 
same  year  he  served  with  the  Russian  allies,  and 
contributed  to  the  victory  of  Pultusk  in  Decem- 
ber. After  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  he  lived  in  retire- 
ment until  1809,  A\hpn  he  was  sent  to  Bohemia 
on  a  diplomatic  erraud.  Three  years  afterwards 
he  was  sent  to  Russia  to  urge  the  Prussian  pol- 
icy of  peace,  and  after  the  failure  of  this  mis- 
sion was  made  adjutant-general,  in  which  post 
he  exercised  a  potent  and  frequently  unfortunate 
influence  on  the  King,  especially  in  his  attempt 
to  oust  Bliichcr  in  181.5.  In  1831  he  succeeded 
Gneisenau  in  command  of  the  army  of  observa- 
tion on  the  Polish  frontier.  He  was  made  field- 
marshal  on  his  retirement  in  1847.  He  was  a  poet 
of  some  popularity,  and  wrote  a  Lob  des  Krieges 
(1805).  which  was  a  favorite  in  his  day.  Con- 
sult Lehmann,  Kneseleck  und  Schiin  (Leipzig, 
1876). 

KNIAZIEWICZ,  knya-z6v1ch,  Kar6l  (1762- 
1842).  A  F'olish  general,  born  in  Courland.  He 
joined  a  corps  of  cadets  at  Warsaw,  and  in  1778 
entered  the  artillery  of  the  Polish  Republic. 
Decorated  for  bravery  at  Dubienka  ( 1 792 ) .  he 
distingiiished     himself   at     Chelm     and     Golkow 


(1794)  and  in  the  defense  of  Warsaw,  and  rose 
rapidly  to  the  grade  of  major-general.  At  Macie 
jowice  he  was  in  command  of  the  left  wing,  was 
captured,  and  not  set  free  till  the  accession  of 
Paul.  Then  he  joined  the  French  Army,  fought 
against  Rome  and  Naples  in  the  Polish  legion 
was  made  corps  connnander.  and  sent  to  Paris 
with  the  captured  standards  of  the  campaign 
.\ftcr  -Marengo  he  raised  a  new  Polish  legion, 
commanded  it  at  Holienliii<len.  but  left  the  French 
service  as  soon  as  it  became  plain  that  Bonaparte 
intended  to  do  nothing  for  Poland.  He  lived  in 
retirement  until  1812,  then  fought  again  for  the 
French  under  Poniatowski  at  Smolensk,  and 
showed  himself  a  brilliant  tactician  by  his  mas- 
terly retreat  from  Yoronova.  At  Beresina  he  was 
so  severely  wounded  that  he  had  to  leave  the  ser- 
vice. After  the  Peace  of  Paris  he  lived  at 
Dresden;  but  in  1822  his  popularity  among  the 
Poles  made  him  suspicious  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Russian  (Jovcrnment,  and  he  was  imprisoned  for 
eight  months.  He  returned  to  Dresden,  only  to 
leave  his  retiremefit  again  in  1830  to  plead  for 
the  cause  of  Poland  in  Paris,  and  remained  there 
till  hi-,  dcatli. 

KNIAZNIN,  kni'-iizh'ni'n,  Fr.vnziszek  Dv- 
ONlZY  (1750-1807).  A  Pidish  poet,  born  at  Vi- 
tebsk. Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Order  of  the 
.Jesuits,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  in  1773,  he 
became  secretary  to  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski. 
Learned.  uj)right.  sociable,  and  witty,  he  .spent 
his  life  in  eulogizing,  under  classical  names,  in 
numerous  odes  his  patron  and  that  prince's 
family.  Besides  translations  of  Horace  and  Os 
sian,  Kniaznin  wrote  many  dramas,  of  which 
The  Spartan  Mother  and  the  (lypsies  achieved 
great  vogue.  His  works  were  published  in  seven 
volumes  (Leipzig,  1835).  With  Karpinski  (q.v.) 
and  Xaruszewicz  (q.v.)  he  belongs  to  that  group 
of  sentimental  Polish  poets  who  sought  the  most 
artiticial  phraseology  and  forms  for  the  expres- 
sion of  their  feelings. 

KNIAZNIN,  .Jakov  Borissovitch  (1742-91). 
A  Russian  dramatist,  born  in  Pskov;  member 
of  the  Saint  Petersburg  Academy  (1783).  He 
was  educated  at  home  and  in  the  University  of 
Saint  Petersburg,  and  jmblished  his  first  poems 
while  still  a  student.  He  entered  the  army,  and 
rose  to  be  adjutant-general.  His  tragedy  Didon 
(1769)  was  only  an  imitation  of  iletastasio  and 
Lefranc  de  Perpignan ;  but  it  brought  him  under 
the  notice  of  the  Empress  Catharine  II.,  whom 
he  afterwards  assisted  in  translation.  Through 
his  acquaintance  with  the  poet  SumarokofI,  his 
future  father-in-law,  he  was  induced  to  leave 
military  life  and  to  devote  himself  to  lit(:rature. 
His  more  noteworthy  tragedies  are:  Vladimir  i 
lanipolk  (1779);  Ifosslar  (1784);  \ladishah 
(  1786).  In  these,  as  in  his  comedies,  he  adhered 
too  closely  to  French  models.  His  IVidiHi,  written 
in  1789,  was  not  published  for  four  years,  because 
of  some  passages  sudiciently  original  and  patri- 
otic to  alarm  the  Empress  Catliarine,  who  caused 
it  to  be  destroyed.  Kniaznin  brought  out  a  com- 
plete edition  of  his  works  (4  vols.,  1787),  and 
thev  have  been  frequently  reprinted,  notably  in 
two  volumes   (1847-48). 

KNICKEBBOCKEB,  nik'er-bok-er.  A  name 
used  of  residents  of  New  York  descended  from 
the  old  Dutch  settlers.  It  is  sometimes  extended 
to  include  old  Xew  Yorkers  of  other  stock. 
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KNICKERBOCKERS  HISTORY  OF  NEW 
YORK.  All  liisluiical  wurk  Ijy  Washiiiyloii  Irv- 
ing (1809).  It  is  a  burlesque  ou  the  early  his- 
tory of  Xew  York  City,  purporting  to  have  been 
written  by  one  Dicdrieh  Kniekerbocker,  and  gives 
an  amusing  aecouiit  of  the  early  Dutch  citizens. 
It  IS  said  to  have  bitterly  offended  tlieir  descend- 
ants in  Irving's  day. 

KNIFE.     See  fUTLKKV. 

■  KNIGGE,  knig'ge,  Adolf,  Baron  von  (1752- 
'M).  A  German  author,  born  at  Bredenheck,  near 
Hanover.  After  liaving  studied  law  at  GiJttin- 
gen,  he  became  assessor  at  Cassel :  but,  owing 
to  ollicial  and  social  dissensions,  soon  left  that 
city  and  led  a  wandering  life,  and  lived  for 
short  periods  successively  at  Hanau,  Frankfort, 
Heidelberg,  and  Hanover,  until  1791,  when  he 
made  his  home  in  Bremen,  and  was  appointed 
provost.  His  connection  there  with  the  secret 
society  of  the  llhiniinati  involved  him  in  un- 
pleasant coni|ilications.  and  after  its  suspension 
he  publislied,  under  the  pseudonym  Philo,  a 
pamphlet  (178S)  which  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. He  is  best  known  through  his  Leber  den 
Vmgang  niit  Mciisclien  ( ICth  ed.  1878).  a  col- 
lection of  rules  and  maxims  for  a  happy  and  use- 
ful life,  once  widely  read,  and  showing  great  ob- 
servation and  worldly  wisdom.  All  his  plays 
and  most  of  liis  numerous  novels  are  now  for- 
gotten, and  only  Dcr  Koman  meines  Lebens  (1781- 
87)  and  the  comical  romance  Die  Reise  nach 
Brauiischueig  (  17!<2;  new  reprint  in  Kurschner's 
Deutsche  Xntioiuillilteratnr)  deserve  to  be  saved 
from  oblivion. 

KNIGHT  (AS.  cniht,  cnyht,  cneoht,  youth, 
hero,  OHG.  kiieht,  Ger.  Knecht,  boy,  servant; 
probably  connected  ultimately  with  Lat.  genus, 
Gk.  7^>/os.  genus,  Skt.  junas,  family,  as  well  as 
with  AS.  cyning,  Eng.  king).  Originally,  a  man- 
atarms  bound  to  the  performance  of  certain 
duties.  A  knight  was  usually,  if  not  always,  in  the 
early  Jliddle  .Ages,  necessarily  soldier,  land-hold- 
er, and  noble.  In  the  armies  he  served  on  horse- 
back: therefore  in  other  languages  the  equivalent 
term  is  frequently  indicative  of  this  fact — French 
chevalier,  German  Uilter.  Spanish  caballero.  He 
was  bound  to  serve  his  lord  for  a  fixed  time 
each  year,  usually  forty  days;  but  in  the  King- 
dom of  .Terusalem  continuously.  (See  section 
on  Millltiri/  Organizalious  under  FErD.\Lls.\t.) 
As  a  landholder  he  held  a  fief  from  his  superior; 
the  theoretical  unit  in  the  feudal  system  was  a 
knight's  fee.  which  meant  the  land  sufficient  for 
maintainin£r  one  knight.  This  soon  came  to  be 
merely  a  unit  of  measure,  and  instances  are  com- 
mon in  wiiidi  a  man  performed  service  for  a  frac- 
tion of  a  knight's  fee — e.g.  one-fifteenth,  or  two- 
thirds.  .\11  knights  were  nobles,  although  all 
nobles  were  not  necessarily  knights.  The  institu- 
(ion  of  kniffhthood.  as  conferred  by  investiture, 
and  with  certain  oaths  and  ceremonies,  arose 
gradually  throughout  Europe  as  an  adjunct  of 
tlip  feudal  system.  The  character  of  the  knight, 
as  it  was  finally  developed,  was  at  once  military 
and  religious.  The  defense  and  recovery  of 
the  holy  sepulchre  and  the  protection  of  pil- 
grims weie  the  objects  to  which,  in  the  early 
times  of  the  institution,  he  was  supposed  to 
devote  himself.  Later  a  code  of  knightly  eti- 
quette was  developed,  of  which  the  most  promi- 
nent features  were  an  exalted  sense  of  class  honor 
and  a  reverence  for  ladies  amounting  almost,  in 


theory,  to  religious  worship.  And  though  this 
iiigh  sense  of  lionor  toward  the  members  of  one's 
tla.ss  was  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  a  con- 
tempt for,  and  often  a  total  disregard  of,  the 
rights  of  tlie  lower  classes,  knightliood  at  its 
best  was  in  many  ways  a  powerful  influence  for 
the  refinement  of  life  in  the  Dark  Ages. 

The  sjstem  of  knight  service,  introduced  into 
England  by  William  the  Conqueror,  empowered 
the  King,  or  even  a  superior  lord  who  was  a 
subject,  to  compel  every  holder  of  a  certain  ex- 
tent of  land,  called  a  knight's  fee,  to  become  a 
member  of  the  knightly  order,  his  investiture 
being  accounted  proof  that  he  possessed  the 
requisite  knightly  arms  and  was  sufficiently 
trained  in  their  use.  In  England,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  III.,  the  institution  seems  to  have  been 
based  on  a  property  qualification,  since  all  per- 
sons possessed  of  a  certain  yearly  income  were 
forced  to  be  knighted  uiider  a  penalty  of  a  fine. 
The  'Statute  of  Knights'  of  the  first  year  of 
Edward  II..  regulating  the  causes  that  were  to 
be  held  valid  to  excuse  a  man  from  knightly  ser- 
vice, shows  that  in  the  fourteenth  century  the 
knightly  office  was  not  always  eagerly  coveted; 
yet  its  social  dignity  was  very  considerable,  for 
even  dukes,  if  not  admitted  into  the  order,  were 
obliged  to  yield  precedence  to  a  knight  in  any 
royal  pageant  or  public  ceremony.  In  France, 
where  knighthood  reached  its  greatest  perfection, 
statutes  of  the  thirteenth  century  show  that  there 
was  the  same  unwillingness  to  incur  the  burden 
of  knighthood.  After  the  long  war  between 
France  and  England  (see  Hundred  Veabs'  Wak) 
it  became  the  practice  for  the  sovereign  in  Eng- 
land to  receive  money  compensations  from  sub- 
jects who  were  unwilling  to  receive  knighthood, 
a  system  out  of  which  grew  a  series  of  grievances, 
leading  eventually  to  the  total  abolition  of  knight 
service  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

Knighthood,  originally  a  military  distinction, 
came,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  be  occasionally 
conferred  on  civilians  as  a  reward  for  valuable 
services  rendered  to  the  Crown  or  community. 
The  first  civil  knight  in  Enghmd  was  Sir  William 
Walworth,  Lord  ilayor  of  London,  who  won  that 
distinction  by  slaying  the  rebel  Wat  Tyler  in  the 
presence  of  the  King  (1381).  Since  the  abolition 
of  knight  service,  knighthood  has  been  conferred, 
without  any  regard  to  property,  as  a  mark  of 
the  sovereign's  esteem,  or  as  a  reward  for  ser- 
vices of  any  kind,  civil  or  military.  For  the 
ceremonies  practiced  in  conferring  knighthood  at 
different  periods,  see  Cimvai.ry. 

Knighthood  could  originally  be  conferred  by 
any  person  of  knightly  condition;  but  the  right  to 
bestow  it  was  early  restricted  to  persons  of  rank, 
and  afterwards  to  the  sovereign  or  his  represen- 
tative, as  the  commander  of  an  army.  In  Eng- 
land the  sovereign  now  bestows  knighthood  by 
a  verbal  de<laration.  accompanied  with  a  simple 
ceremony  of  imposition  of  the  sword,  and  with- 
out any  patent  or  written  instrument.  In  some 
few  instances  knighthood  has  been  conferred  by 
patent,  when  the  persons  knighted  could  not 
conveniently  come  into  the  presence  of  royalty. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  also  occasionally, 
but  rarely,  exercises  a  delegated  power  of  con- 
ferring knighthood.  Consult:  Luchaire.  ^(anuel 
des  iiistitutious  francniscs  (Paris.  1892);  Gau- 
tier.  I.a  ehetalcrie  (Paris.  1884):  Xicolas.  Brit- 
ish Orders  of  Knighthood  (4  vols.,  London.  1841- 
42).     See   (in  addition  to  Feudausm  and  Ciirv- 
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ALRY)  Bachelor;  Banneret;  Tournament.s ; 
iind  scpiinitc  ordois.  siieli  as  I'EiMPLARS,  K.NloilTS; 
HO.SI'ITAI.ERS;    etc. 

KNIGHT,  Charles  (1791-187:!).  An  Eng- 
lisli  author,  born  in  1791  at  Windsor,  wliere  liis 
father  was  a  book.seller.  Kiii>;ht  was  sent  to 
school  at  Ealing,  where  lie  gained  some  l;nowl- 
edge  of  the  classics;  but  he  was  educated  mostly 
in  his  father's  bookshop.  When  a.  young  man 
he  set  himself  to  educate  the  masses  by  raising 
the  tone  of  popular  literature.  In  conjunction 
with  ilawke  Locker,  he  founded  the  I'laiii  Eni/- 
linhiiiuii,  a  magazine  of  original  and  selecteil 
articles  (1820-22):  edited  the  (lidiidiaii.  a  lit- 
erary and  political  miscellany  (1820-22);  and, 
with  the  encouragement  of  ilacaulay  and  others, 
started  hiiifihl's  Quarterly  ilmjazinc  (182.'{-24). 
In  182.5  Brougham  established  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  The  iilea 
originated  with  Knight,  who  was  subsequently 
called  in  to  take  charge  of  the  society's  publica- 
tions. For  the  rest  of  his  life  Knight  wielded 
immense  inllucnce  as  a  popular  instructor,  .\mong 
the  works  which  he  published  or  edited  are  the 
Penny  Mugazine  ( 18.S2-4.'5) ,  which  at  one  time 
enjoyed  a  circulation  of  nearlv  200.000  copies 
weekly;  Penny  Vyclopadia  (30'vols,,  18.3;j-44)  ; 
Library  of  Kntertaining  KnoiiIr<l(ic.  the  volume 
on  the  elephant  (IS.'ll)  being  written  by  him- 
self; Piclurial  History  of  Eiiylnud  (18;!7-44); 
Jjondon  Pirlcyrially  Illustrated  (tl  vols.,  1841-44)  ; 
Old  Knyliind.  a  I'ietorial  Muxeiini  of  yational 
Antiquities  (2  vols.,  184.'))  ;  Half  Hours  villi  the 
Pest  Authors  (4  vols..  1847-48);  The  Enylish 
Cyelopadia  (22  vols.,  18.54-61)  ;  Pietorial  f<hake- 
speare  (8  vols.,  1838-41)  ;  Life  of  Ceij-lon  { 1844)  ; 
Knoiilcdfie  is  Power  (18.55);  and.  above  all, 
the  Popular  History  of  Enolirnd  (18.5fi-62). 
Knight  died  at  Addlestone,  '  March  9,  1873. 
Consult  his  autobiographv,  entitled  Passages  of  a 
Worliny  Life  During  Half  a  Century   (1864-6.5). 

KNIGHT,  Chakles  Parsox.s  (1829-97).  An 
English  artist  born  at  Bristcd.  and  a  pupil  of 
the  Academy  there.  His  first  works  were  studies 
of  scenery  iic  Somerset  and  Dc\(in;  afterwards  he 
painted  "Durham  from  the  Nortli"  (18.57),  and 
"The  Stone  Walls  of  Old  England"   (1861). 

KNIGHT,  CvRu.s  Frederick  (1831-91).  An 
American  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop.  He  was 
Lorn  at  Marblehead,  Mass. ;  was  educated  at 
Burlington  College.  N.  J.,  at  Harvard,  and  at  the 
General  Theological  Seminary;  and  after  acting 
as  rector  in  Boston,  Hartford,  and  Lancaster.  Pa., 
became  Bishop  of  Milwaukee  in  1889.  He  wrote 
Charges  in  the  Communion  Kerrice  (1886). 

KNIGHT,  Daniel  RiDOW AY  (c.18.50— ).  An 
.American  figure  and  landscape  painter,  born 
in  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Cileyre  in 
Paris,  and  a  student  at  the  Ecole  des  IJeaux- 
Arts.  in  1872;  he  also  studied  with  Meissonicr 
in  1S76.  He  established  his  studio  at  Poissy, 
France,  and  usually  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Salon, 
but  also  in  America.  He  was  awarded  a  medal 
at  the  Salon  in  1888,  and  at  the  Columbia  Exposi- 
tion in  1893;  and  received  the  cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  (1889K  Knight  is  an  idealist  who 
interprets  French  peasant  life  with  great  charm. 
His  color  is  delicate  and  refined,  his  drawing 
is  good,  and  his  paintings  have  a  fine  decorative 
quality.  Among  his  chief  paintings  are:  "The 
Veter.in"  (1870);  "The  Old  Beau"  (1873): 
"Washer    Women"     (1875);     "Harvest    Scene" 


(1877);    "Sans    dot"    (1883);    "Chatterboxes;" 
"L'app(d  au  passeur." 

KNIGHT,  Edward  Henry  (1824-83).  An 
American  mechanical  expert.  He  was  born  in 
liOndon,  England,  studied  surgery,  engraving,  me- 
chanics, and  civil  engineering,  and  came  to  the 
United  Slates  in  1845.  He  settled  in  Cincinnati, 
where  he  became  a  patent  lawyer.  In  18G3  he 
accepted  a  position  in  the  Government  patent 
ollice  in  Washington.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
international  juries  at  the  World's  Fairs  in  Phila- 
dclpliia  and  .Ulanta.  was  United  Slates  commis- 
sioner to  the  World's  Fair  in  Paris  in  1878,  and 
was  made  a  chevalier  of  the  l^cgion  of  Honor  by 
the  French  Government.  He  founded  the  O/fieiul 
(lasctte  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office;  edited 
the  Reports  of  the  Paris  Exposition;  and  pub- 
lished, besides  many  ollicial  reports  of  value,  the 
,4nicric«H  Meehnnienl  Dietionnry  (1876)  and  the 
.\c(c  Meehanieal  Dictionary  (1884). 

KNIGHT,  Ellis  Cornelia  (1757-1837).  An 
English  author,  daughter  of  Rear-Admiral  Sir 
.lo.scph  Knight.  At  his  death  (1775)  his  widow 
.and  child  went  to  live  in  Italy,  and  when  her 
mother  also  died.  Cornelia  returned  to  England 
in  charge  of  her  friends.  Lady  Hamilton  and 
Admiral  Nelson  (1799).  ,She  was  companion  to 
Queen  Charlotte  (180513),  afterwards  .to  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  her  autobiography,  not 
written  to  gratify  the  craving  for  details  of 
Court  life,  is  valuable  on  account  of  its  reliable 
narration  of  facts.  It  was  edited  and  published 
posthumously  (1861),  and  her  other  books,  are: 
Dinarbns  (1790);  two  hc.nvy  romances,  Marcus 
Fhiminins  (1792)  and  Sir  (Juy  de  Lusignan 
( 1833)  ;  her  chief  work,  .4  Description  of  Latium 
or  La  Campagna  di  h'orna  (1,805)  ;  besides  a  vol- 
ume of  prayer  and  hymns  from  the  German 
(1832),  The  last  twenty  years  of  her  life  were 
spent  abroad,  and  she  died  in  Paris. 

KNIGHT,  .John  Prescott  (1803-81),  An 
English  portrait  painter,  born  at  Stafford.  After 
studying  privately,  he  entered  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy as  a  student  in  1823,  and  exhibited  two 
portraits  there  the  following  jcar.  In  1828 
ids  "Whist  Party"  and  "List,  ye  Landsmen" 
were  hung  at  the  British  Institution.  In 
1835  he  appeared  with  "Tam  o'  Shanter"  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  of  which  he  became  an  associate 
in  "1836,  and  professor  of  perspective  (1839-60), 
From  such  subjects  as  "The  Pedlar"  (1831); 
"Auld  Robin  Gray"  (1829  and  1833)  ;  and  "Sun- 
set" (1834),  he  returned  to  portraits  in  large 
groups,  such  as  the  "Waterloo  Banquet"  (1842) 
and  "Peninsular  Heroes"  (1848).  as  well  as 
single  portraits  of  the  "Duke  of  Wellington"  for 
the  London  City  Club,  "Duke  of  Cambridge"  for 
Christ's  Hospital,  and  "Sir  George  Burrows"  for 
Saint  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  He  was  secretary 
of  the  Roval  Academy  (1848-73),  and  exhibited 
there  for  the  last  tinie  in  1878,  "A  Sandy  Hill- 
side." 

KNIGHT,  Richard  Payne  (17.50-1824),  An 
English  archaeologist  and  philologist.  Owing  to 
ill  health,  he  had  but  a  few  years  of  actual  school- 
ing, which,  however,  his  vast  fortune  enabled 
him  to  supplement  by  extensive  travel.  In  Italy 
(1767  and  subsequently)  he  interested  himself  in 
the  study  of  art  and  of  classical  antiquities,  and 
upon  his  return  devoted  himself  to  the  enlarging 
of  Iiis  archaeological  collection  made  there,  and 
to  publishing  his  memoirs.     He  was  returned  to 
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Parliament,  but  though  serving  from  1780  to 
180U,  he  was  more  spectator  than  actual  partici- 
pator in  the  debates,  from  1814  he  was  a  trustee 
of  the  British  Museum,  and  at  his  death  left  this 
institution  his  magnificent  collection  of  ancient 
bronzes  and  (Jreek  coins,  valued  at  £50,000.  In 
addition  to  this  bequest  the  results  of  Mr. 
Knight's  extensive  travels  and  researches  ap- 
peared in  numerous  publications,  including  his 
Accouiil  of  Ihr  Ifciiujiiis  of  the  Wurxliiii  of 
I'riapiis  Loteli/  Existing  at  Iscrnia  in  the  King- 
dom of  Naples  (1780).  His  Analytical  Essay  on 
the  (Ireck  Alphahet  (1791)  created  a  sensation, 
because  in  it  Knight  was  the  first  to  i[uestion  the 
authenticity  of  certain  Greek  inscriptions  which 
Fourmont  had  pretended  to  have  found  in  La- 
coiiia.  and  which  such  eminent  Scholars  as 
W'incUclmann  and  Heyne  had  accepted  as  genu- 
ine. While  his  best  work  is  that  on  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Taste  (1805),  he  expended  much  careful 
study  on  an  edition  of  Homer  (1816). 

KNIGHT,  Sarah  Kemble  (1666-1727).  A 
preacher  and  traveler,  born  in  Boston,  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  Kemble.  a  merchant.  Hav- 
ing been  left  a  widow,  she  opened  in  middle  life 
a  school  which  gained  some  reputation  in  Boston, 
and  included  among  its  pupils  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. Before  opening  this  school,  Madame  Knight, 
as  she  was  generally  called,  took  a  journey  in 
1704  on  horseback  from  Boston  to  New  York — for 
those  days  an  unparalleled  feat  for  a  woman.  8he 
recounted  her  experiences  in  the  'journals'  which 
have  made  her  known  to  students  of  colonial 
literature  and  history.  The  discomforts  of  primi- 
tive traveling  are  described  with  much  sprightli- 
ness,  and  not  a  little  liumor.  The  writer's  per- 
sonality emerges  also  as  that  of  a  modern 
.\merican  woman  in  embiyo.  Little  is  known  of 
her  later  life.  She  seems  to  have  removed  to  Nor- 
walk.  Conn.,  and  there  to  have  got  into  troul)le 
for  spiling  liquors  to  the  Indians — an  offense 
vhich  she  herself  charged  to  her  maid.  Her 
diary,  which  is  not  bulky,  was  first  edited  in 
182.!)  by  Theodore  Dwight.  Forty  years  later  it 
was  reprinted  with  additional  biographical  infor- 
mation, and  there  is  a  recent  edition,  published 
by  the  Free  Academy  of  Norwich.  Conn.  Con- 
sult Tvler.  Uistorti  of  Americayi  Literature,  vol. 
ii.    (Now  York,  1897-99) . 

KNIGHT,  Thomas  Andrew  (I758-18."58) .  An 
English  horticulturist,  born  near  Ludlow.  Hert- 
fordshire. He  was  educated  at  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  and  subsequently  devoted  himself  to  re- 
searches in  vegetable  and  animal  physiologv-.  In 
1795  he  pulilished  his  views  on  the  inheritance 
of  diseases  among  fruit-trees,  which  attracted 
mu'li  attention.  In  addition  to  many  papers,  he 
])iiblished  a  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  the  Apple 
auH  I'ear,  and  on  the  Manufacture  of  Cider  and 
Ferry  (1797).  a  work  which  passed  through  sev- 
eral editions.  Many  of  his  papers,  with  a  bio- 
graphical memoir,  were  published  posthumously 
under  the  editorship  of  lieutham  and  Lindley.  as 
,4  Selection  from  the  Phi/sioloyical  and  norticul- 
lural  Papers  Puhlished  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  [\oiial  and  Horticultural  Societies  ^I/  the  Late 
Thomas  Andrew  Knight  (1841). 

KNIGHT,  William  Anoi's  (IS.'IO— ).  A 
Briti-sh  writer.  He  was  born  at  Modrington,  Scot- 
land, ami  was  ediicated  at  the  Thiiversity  of  Kdin- 
burgh.  In  1876  he  became  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  in  (he  University  of  .Saint  Andrews; 


and  at  various  times  he  has  Iwen  examiner  to 
the  University  of  London,  to  the  Victoria  Uni- 
\ersity,  and  to  the  British  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, and  to  the  University  of  New  Zealand, 
In  the  field  of  philosophy  his  publications  include 
his  collection  of  Philosophical  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Headers  (15  vols.,  1880-90),  for  which  he 
wrote:  Hume  (1886)  ;  Essays  in  Philosophy,  Old 
and  \ew  (1890)  ;  The  Philosophy  of  the  IScauti- 
ful  (2  vol-s.,  1891-93);  The  Christian  Ethic 
(1894);  and  Aspects  of  Theism  (1894).  He  is 
probably  best  known,  however,  for  his  works  on 
\\'ordsworth.  Besides  his  edition  of  Words- 
u-orth's  Works  and  Life  (1881-89),  and  The 
Transactions  of  the  Wordsuorth  Society  (1880- 
86),  mention  should  be  made  of  his  Seleitiona 
from  Wordsworth  (1889);  Wordsworthiana 
(1889);  Through  the  Wordsworth  Country 
(1892);  Wordsworth's  Prose  (1893);  The  Eng- 
lish Lake  District,  as  Interpreted  in  the 
Poems  of  Wfjrdsworth  ( 1878-91)  ;  and  The  Works 
of  William  Wordsuorth  and  Dorothy  Words- 
worth (12  vols.,  1896-97).  Finally  (1898),  as  a 
further  monument  of  his  admiration  for  Words- 
worth, he  presented  to  the  trustees  of  Dove  Cot- 
tage, Grasraere,  the  poet's  former  home,  all  the 
editions  of  Wordsworth's  poems  wliich  he  pos- 
sessed, as  well  as  many  relics,  including  manu- 
scripts of  the  poet.  Among  his  most  recent  works 
are:  Dove  Cottage  from  ISOO  to  1!H)0  (1900); 
Lord  Mmiboddo  and  Some  of  His  Contem- 
poraries (1900)  ;  Inter  Amicos  (1901)  ;  and  Pro 
Patria  et  h'egina    (1901). 

KNIGHTHOOD.     See  Knight. 

KNIGHT  OF  LA  MANCHA.     Don  Quixote, 

the  hero  of  Cervantes's  novel  of  that  name. 

KNIGHTS,  The  (Lat.  Equites.  Gk.  'Iirircis, 
Hippeis).  A  comedy  of  Aristophanes,  produced 
in  B,t'.  424.  It  was  the  first  play  brought  out 
by  Aristophanes  in  his  own  name,  and  received 
the  first  prize.  It  is  a  direct  attack  on  the  dema- 
gogue Cleon,  who  is  represented  with  Nicias  and 
Demosthenes  among  the  slaves  of  the  Athenian 
Demos.  He  has  gained  complete  power  over  the 
easily  led  old  man.  and  is  finally  displaced  by 
Agoracritus.  assisted  by  the  Chorus  of  Knights. 

KNIGHTS  EBRANT.  Wandering  knights, 
who.  after  the  definite  object  offered  by  the  Cru- 
sades had  been  removed,  traveled  through  France 
and  Spain  in  search  of  adventure,  and  by  their 
acts  contributed  to  the  downfall  of  knighthood. 

KNIGHT      SERVICE.        See     Feudalism; 

Teni  RE;  Kniciit. 

KNIGHTS  OF  LABOR,  A  national  labor 
orijani/.ation  in  the  United  States  formed  in 
December,  1869,  by  leader^  of  a  dissolved  local 
union  of  garment-cutters  in  Philadelphia.  Until 
1882  the  name  and  purpose  of  the  or(ler  was  kept 
secret,  its  only  official  representation  being  a 
line  of  five  stars.  This  secrecy  was  instituted 
on  the  ground  of  the  dislike  of  employers  to 
organized  labor,  and  on  the  alleged  gi-ound  that 
open  associations  of  working  men  had  hitherto 
proved  failures.  Admittance  to  the  order  was 
granted  to  all  persons  over  sixteen,  except  liquor- 
dealers,  gamblers,  bankers,  and  lawyers.  The 
government  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  is  vested  in 
local  assemblies,  district  assemblies,  national 
trade  assemblies,  and  State  assemblies.  The  ad- 
ministrative power  is  given  to  a  general  master 
workman,  a  general  worthv  foreman,  a  general 
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secretan'-treasurer,  and  a  general  executive 
board,  eonsislinj^  of  the  master  workman,  the 
worthy  foreman,  and  three  other  iiieinhers.  Until 
1880,  when  the  order  became  involved  in  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  strike,  the  nienilwrsliip  increased, 
at  first  slowly  and  then  rapidly,  until  it  num- 
bered, as  was  claimed,  over  700.000.  Thereafter, 
split  by  internal  dissensions,  and  weakened  by 
failiiifj  strikes,  ilie  nienil)crship  declined,  until 
in  r.lOO  it  was  oilicially  2(KI.IHH).  and  practically 
perhaps  ,)0.000.  The  political  platform  adoiited 
by  the  Knights  of  Labor  advocated  the  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver,  compulsory  arljitration.  eipial 
rights  for  both  sexes,  the  owner.ship  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  telegraphs,  telephones,  and  railroads, 
and  the  common  ownership  of  land.  Cooperative 
enterprises,  such  as  joint  partnershi]is  and  nui- 
tual  benefit  funds,  were  started  by  the  order.  The 
ollieial  organ  was  the  •loiininl  of  United  Lahur. 
Consult:  The  Ounrtcrh)  Jnurnnl  of  Economics, 
vol.  i.;  Ely,  The  Laliur  Morrinint  in  America 
(New  York,  188fi).  See  L.\noR,  American  Fed- 
ekation  of;  labor  organizations;  trade 
Unions. 

KNIGHTS  OF  MALTA.     See  Saint  John 

OF  .IKIU  S.VLEM.    KNHillT.S   OF. 

KNIGHTS  OF  THE  GOLDEN  CIRCLE.    In 

Amciiean  liislory  u  secret  society  wliose  object 
was  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  South.  It  was 
organized  in  1855  as  a  successor  to  the  Southern 
Rights  Club,  which  had  been  founded  in  18;U. 
Its  early  purpose  was  to  further  the  setting  up 
of  a  great  slave  empire  about  the  Gulf  of  ilexico 
by  sending  filibustering  expeditions  against  Cuba, 
^Mexico,  and  Central  America.  Each  'castle,'  or 
lodge,  of  the  order  was  divided  into  an  outer  and 
an  inner  temple,  and  only  those  persons  were  ad- 
mitted who  were  known  to  be  thoroughly  "sound 
on  the  nigger.'  In  the  Presidential  campaign  of 
1800  the  Knights  took  an  active  part  in  bringing 
about  the  disruption  of  the  Democrat  ic  Party 
over  the  question  of  slavery.  In  the  latter  part  of 
1800  'castles'  were  established  in  some  of  the 
States  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  the  order 
spread  so  rapidly  that  in  May.  1862.  a  United 
States  grand  jury  estimated  that  there  were 
40,000  members  in  Indiana  alone.  In  May,  1863, 
the  Knights  and  other  disalTected  persons  at- 
tempted an  armed  demonstration  at  Indianapolis, 
but  it  resulted  in  a  ridiculous  fiasco  that  was 
known  as  the  'Battle  of  Pogue's  Run.'  In  the 
fall  of  186.3.  owing  to  the  ]niblicity  given  to  tlie 
treasonable  purposes  of  the  organization  by  Gov- 
ernor O.  P.  Morton  (q.v.).  General  Carrington, 
and  other  Union  authorities,  who  employed  spies 
to  ferret  out  its  secrets,  the  Order  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Golden  Circle  was  disbanded,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  'Order  of  American  Knights.'  which 
in  the  early  part  of  1864  in  turn  gave  place  to 
the  'Sons  of  Liberty.'  This  last-named  order  had 
a  large  membership  in  Ohio.  Kentucky'.  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  ilissouri.  Its  supreme  commander 
was  Clement  Vallandigham  (q.v. )  of  Ohio.  Its 
ritual  asserted  that  the  Constitution  is  a  com- 
pact, and  denied  the  right  of  the  National  Oov- 
omment  to  coerce  a  sovereign  State.  Tlie  order 
consisted  of  two  organizations,  one  within  the  • 
other.  Those  who  entered  the  outer  organization 
were  told  that  the  object  of  the  order  was  to  se- 
cure the  success  of  the  Democratic  Party  at  the 
coming  Presidential  election ;  the  inner  organiza- 
tion was  a  military  one,  whose  aim  was  to  give 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  South.     Large  quantities 


of  arms  were  purchased,  and  hand  grenades, 
clock-work  machines  for  setting  fire  to  Govern- 
ment property,  and  '(-ireek  lire'  were  nnmufac- 
tured.  At  Indianapolis  thirty-two  boxes  labeled 
'.Sunday  school  books,'  but  containing  arms  and 
auiminiition,  were  seized  by  the  police,  and  nu- 
merous seizures  were  made  elsewhere.  In  some 
places,  both  at  this  time  and  previously,  the 
draft  was  resisted  by  force  of  arms,  and  deserters 
and  escaped  prisoners  were  protected  against  the 
United  States  oHicers.  In  huliana  some  of  the 
Democratic  State  ofiicials  were  members  of  the 
order,  while  others  were  in  .sympathy  with  it. 
The  most  important  project  of  the  Sons  of  Lib- 
erty was  one  for  an  uprising  throughout  Ohio, 
Indiana.  Illinois,  and  .Missouri,  which  should  free 
the  Confederate  prisoners  in  those  States,  and 
set  up  a  Xorthwcstern  Confederacy.  A  day  was 
set  for  the  aeconi])lishment  of  the  enterprise, 
but  the  attempt  was  never  made.  A  number  of 
the  lea<lers  were  arrested,  and  three,  Bowles,  Mil- 
ligan,  and  Horsey,  were  condemned  to  death  by 
a  military  commission,  but  after  an  imprison- 
ment of  eighteen  months  were  set  free  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  on  the  ground  that 
the  military  commission  had  no  jurisdiction. 
Consult:  An  Authentic  Kxpoaition  of  the  Knights 
of  the  (lolden  Circle  (Indianapolis.  1861)  :  Holt's 
"Reiport  on  Secret  Orders."  in  McPherson's  His- 
torii  of  the'RebeUion  ;  and  Foulke's  Life  of  Oliver 
I'.  Morton. 

KNIGHTS  OF  THE  SHIRE,  or  Kxight.s  of 
P.viil.i.v.MENT.  Kniglits  formerly  chosen  by  the 
freeholders  of  every  county  to  represent  the  coun- 
ty ill  Parliament,  ;ind  originally  inhabitants  of 
the  phu'cs  for  wliich  they  were  cliosen. 

KNIGHT'S  TALE.  One  of  the  poems  com- 
posing Chaucer's  ('unterburii  Tales,  and  contain- 
ing the  story  of  Palamon  and  Arcite  (q.v.). 

KNIGHTS  TEMPLARS.     See  Templars. 

KNIGHTS'TOWN.  A  town  in  Henry  Coun- 
ty. Ind.,  .34  miles  east  of  Indianapolis;  on  the 
Blue  River,  and  on  the  Pittsburg.  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  and  Saint  Louis,  and  the  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago  and  Saint  Louis  railroads  (Map: 
Indiana,  D  3).  The  State  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Orphans'  Home  is  a  short  distance  to  the  south 
of  the  town.  Knightstown  has  good  water-power 
and  natural  gas.  There  are  llourmills.  s;iw  and 
planing  mills,  torpedo-works,  and  other  indus- 
tries. The  water-works  and  electric-light  plant 
are  owned  bv  the  municipality.  Population,  in 
18(10.  ISti":   'in  liiflO.  1942. 

KNILLE,  knil'Ir,  Otto  (183'2-98).  A  German 
historical  painter,  born  at  Osnabriick.  He  stud- 
ied at  the  Diisseldorf  .\cadeniy  under  Karl  Sohn, 
Ilildobrandt.  and  Schadow,  then  in  Paris  under 
Couture,  spent  four  years  in  Mtinich  (1854-38), 
where  he  painted  "The  Jloors  Frightened  by  the 
Dead  Body  of  the  Cid"  ( 1858,  Hanover  Museum  ) , 
and  after  a  stay  of  three  years  in  Italy  settled  in 
Berlin.  In  1865  he  executed  mural  paintings  in 
the  Castle  of  Marienburg.  near  Hildesheim,  rep- 
resenting scenes  from  the  legendary  lore  of 
Thuringia,  and  in  1873-84  decorated  the  staircase 
of  the  University  Lii)rary  in  Berlin  with  four 
frieze-paintings,  personating  in  animated  groups 
of  famous  men  "Education  in  .Antiquity,"  "Scho- 
lastic Science,"  "The  Humanists  and  Reformers," 
and  "The  Neo-Classics  of  Germany."  For  this 
meritorious  work  he  was  awarded  the  great  gold 
medal  at  the  Berlin  Exhibition  in  188(5.    Among 
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his  other  works  the  'urilliaiit  '"Tannhauser  and 
Venus"  (IS73),  and  •Dii.putation  of  Professors 
of  the  Sorbonne  Before  Saint  Louis,"  both  in  the 
National  Gallery,  Berlin,  commend  themselves  to 
special  attention.  He  was  also  known  as  an  il- 
lustrator and  wrote:  Griibeleien  eincs  Malers 
iiber  seine  Kunst  (1887)  and  Wollen  und  Kon- 
iien  in  der  Malerei  (1897).  In  1874  he  was  ap- 
pointed profe.'sor  at  the  Berlin  Academy,  and 
became  a  nieiiilier  of  it  in  1880. 

KNIPPERDOLLINCK,  knip'perdoriink, 

Beknaku  (  ■; — 1.5.jiii.  A  noted  leader  of  the  fa- 
natical .\iiabapti»ts  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He 
was  born  in  iliinster  of  a  prominent  family,  be- 
came a  merchant,  embraced  the  Reformation,  and 
joined  the  Anabaptists  in  1.527.  He  was  elected 
burgomaster  of  iliinster  in  1.334,  and  upheld 
John  of  I^yden  (q.v. )  in  his  excesses.  In  the 
kingdom  .John  set  up  he  was  vice-regent.  Con- 
sequently he  was  involved  in  the  ruin  that  be- 
fell .John,  and  was  beheaded  .January  23,  1.536. 
See  An.\b.\ptists. 

KNITCHANIN,  kne'cha-nen',  Stephax  Pet- 
ROKNITCH  (18011-05).  A  Servian  general,  born  at 
Knitch.  He  was  a  merchant,  and  early  gained 
great  political  influence  with  Prince  ililosh. 
who  promoted  him  in  1839  to  the  head  of  the 
Provincial  Government  of  Semendria.  When  his 
patron  fell.  Knitchanin  was  exiled;  but  two  years 
later  (1842)  he  returned,  on  the  invitation  of 
Prince  Alexander  Karageorgevitch.  He  held 
command  in  the  war  with  Hungary  (1848)  at 
the  head  of  a  Servian  army  of  volunteers,  but 
was  unsuccessful,  and  had  to  retreat,  and  in 
1849  to  retire  to  Servia,  where  in  1854  Prince 
Alexander  made  him  Minister  of  War  and  head 
of  the  Council. 

KNITTING  (from  knit,  AS.  cnyttan,  cnittan. 
to  knit,  from  cnotta.  knot).  The  art  of  forming 
a  fabric  out  of  a  single  thread  by  means  of 
needles  on  which  the  thread  is  placed  in  a  suc- 
cession of  loops  arranged  in  rows  so  that  each 
loop  in  one  row  passes  through  the  adjacent  loop 
in  the  preceding  row.  Knitting  is  a  more  recent 
invention  than  the  kindred  art  of  netting,  with 
which  it  is  sometimes  confused.  In  both  knitting 
and  netting  but  one  thread  is  used,  but  in  the 
latter  the  thread  is  not  looped,  but  is  knotted  into 
itself  at  definite  intervals  to  form  a  mesh.  (See 
Nets.)  Knitting  and  netting  both  diflfer  from 
weaving,  because  in  weaving  there  are  two  sets 
of  threads,  the  longitudinal  or  warp  threads,  and 
the  filling  or  weft  threads,  which  pass  in  and  out 
at  right  angles  to  the  warp.  Braiding  is  a  still 
ditTorcnt  process,  in  which  the  threads,  all  longi- 
tudinal, are  woven  diagonally  in  and  out  of  each 
other.  The  advantage  possessed  by  knitted  goods 
over  all  other  fabrics  is  their  great  elasticity, 
which  enables  them  to  fit  snugly  irregular  out- 
lines. 

The  timj  and  place  at  which  the  art  of  knit- 
ting was  invented  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  Tlie 
weight  of  evidence  remains  in  favor  of  Scotland. 
From  Scotland  knitted  stockings  found  their  way 
to  France,  where  a  guild  of  stocking-knitters  was 
formed  who  chose  for  their  patron  saint  Saint 
Fiacre  of  Scotland. 

The  needles  used  in  hand  knitting  are  made  of 
steel,  wood.  bone,  rubber,  or  other  substance. 
Those  of  steel  are  usually  pointed  at  both  ends, 
while  those  of  other  materials  have  a  point  at 
one  end  and  a  round  knob  at  the  other.    The  fol- 


lowing technical  terms  are  used  in  knitting:  To 
cast  on  is  to  make  the  first  row  of  loops  or 
stitches  on  the  needle.  To  cast  off  is  to  knit  two 
stitches  and  then  pass  the  first  over  the  second, 
securing  the  last  stitch  by  drawing  the  yarn 
through  it.  A  purl,  seam,  or  rib  is  formed  by 
bringing  the  wool  in  front  of  the  needle  in  knit- 
ting. To  icidtn  is  to  increase  the  number  of 
stitches.  To  slip  a  stitch  is  to  take  a  stitch  oft 
ihe  needle  without  either  knitting  or  purling. 
Fur  further  definitions  and  a  full  description  of 
the  various  styles  of  hand  knitting,  consult  Rose- 
year's  Text-book  on  Knitting.  Hand  knitting, 
except  as  a  light  form  of  ladies'  'fancy  work.'  is 
no  longer  practiced,  having  been  completely 
superseded  by  the  more  rapid  and  economical 
method  of  knitting  by  machinery. 

Kjxittixg  bt  jM.4Ciiixebv.  It  is  probable  that 
the  first  knitting-machine  or  stocking-frnme  was 
invented  in  less  than  a  century  after  the  art  of 
knitting  by  hand  had  been  learned.  The  inven- 
tion was  made  by  William  Lee  of  Xottingham- 
shire,  England,  in  1589.  The  first  knitting-ma- 
chine was  a  very  simple  affair,  but  its  compli- 
cated modern  successor  depends  for  its  efficiency 
upon  the  same  essential  principle  as  Lee's  stock- 
ing-frame. This,  in  turn,  was  modeled  after  the 
process  of  hand  knitting  which  originated  it.  In 
knitting  by  hand  the  thread  is  formed  in  a  suc- 
cession of  loops  on  a  knitting-needle ;  each  of 
these  loops  has,  in  succession,  another  loop  passed 
through  it  by  means  of  another  and  similar 
needle,  and  this  operation  is  carried  on  succes- 
sively until  the  whole  fabric  is  made. 

In  Lee's  stocking-frame,  instead  of  one  needle 
to  hold  the  stationary  loop  while  those  of  the 
moving  row  are  being  inserted,  there  are  as  many 
needles  as  there  are  to  be  loops  in  the  breadth  of 
the  web,  and  these  are  so  made  as  to  alternately 
form  and  give  off  the  loops.  Each  needle  termi- 
nates in  a  hook  or  small  indentation.  The  other 
end  of  the  needle  is  fi.xed  into  a  casting  formed 
to  fit  into  a  frame  and  be  securely  fastened,  side 
bj-  side  with  the  rest  of  the  needles.  Between  the 
needles  are  placed  thin  plates  called  sinkers  in 
two  rows;  in  one  row  the  sinkers  move  freely  on 
an  axis;  in  the  other  they  are  all  fi.xed  to  a  bar 
and  move  with  it.  The  object  of  the  loose  ones, 
or  jack-sinkers,  is  to  make  loops  by  pressing  the 
thread  down  beneath  the  needles.  The  other  row 
on  the  bar,  or  lead  sinkers,  is  brought  do«-n  so 
as  to  press  simultaneously  on  the  hooks  of  the 
needles,  and  press  their  points  do\vn  into  the  lit- 
tle depression  so  that  they  ^\-ill  pass  through  the 
loops  without  catching  one  way,  and  take  them 
up  when  opened  and  drawn  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion. The  great  ingenuity  of  Lee's  invention  lies 
in  this  arrangement  for  closing  the  hook  in  the 
needle  so  that  one  loop  can  be  dra^\-n  through  an- 
other. Xo  improvement  of  importance  was  made 
in  Lee's  stocking-frame  until  1758.  when  Jedediah 
Strutt  added  a  second  series  of  needles,  by  the 
use  of  which  it  was  possible  to  produce  ribbed  or 
seamed  knitting.  All  the  earlier  machines  pro- 
duced a  flat  web;  but  in  ISlf!  Marc  L.  Brunei  in- 
vented a  circular  knitting-machine  which  pro- 
duced a  tubular  web.  Power  was  applied  to  the 
knitting-machine  by  Bailey  in  1831.  The  latch 
needle  was  patented  by  a  Frenchman  named 
.landeau  as  early  as  1806.  A  nindificntion  of 
this  needle  was  patented  in  the  United  States  by 
Hibbcrt  in  1863.  In  this  needle  a  hinged  latch 
folds  back  on  the  needle,  so  that  the  hook  may 
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take  up  the  thread,  and  Ihcii  closes  down  over  tlic 
hook  so  that  it  may  pass  iho  loop  tlimuj^li  tlic 
prewdiiig  lcK)p.  The  iiiovcinent  of  the  latch  is 
jtij'ulatcd  by  the  yarn  as  it  passes  through,  actu- 
ated by  the  niaehine. 

fircular  machines  have  largely  superseded  the 
earlier  form,  on  account  of  their  greater  speed 
and  capacity.  In  these  machines  "a  circular  series 
of  vertical  parallel  needles  slide  in  grooves  in  a 
cylinder,  and  are  raised  and  lowered  successively 
by  an  external  rotating  cylinder  which  has  on  the 
inner  side  cams  that  act  upon  the  needles."  Ac- 
cording to  Hyrne,  from  whom  the  preceding  sen- 
tence is  quoted,  about  2000  patents  on  various 
forms  of  knitting  machinery  had  been  issued  in 
the  United  States  at  the  clo.se  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  These  patents  included  attachments  for 
shaping  special  parts,  for  finishing  oil'  work,  and 
even  for  raveling  waste  work. 

(iKowTii  oi'  THE  l.NDi  .STitY.  The  remarkable  in- 
crease in  po])ularity  of  all  forms  of  knitted  fab- 
rics is  shown  nut  only  by  I  he  Tunnbcr  of  machines 
which  have  iu'cn  invented  to  produce  tliem.  but 
also  by  the  enormous  increase  in  their  produc- 
tion, as  shown  by  the  United  States  Census  for 
1900.  In  18.50  there  were  only  85  establislnnents, 
with  a  eombinid  capital  of  $i).54,734,  and  a  com- 
bined annual  product  of  $1,028,102,  engaged  in 
this  industry.  During  the  decade  IS.'il-GO  the 
value  of  the  annual  product  increased  seven 
times,  and  in  the  following  decades,  2Va,  n,L'> 
2%,  and  IVa  times  respectively.  In  litOO  the 
number  of  factories  for  the  production  of  knit 
goods  in  the  country  was  !)21,  with  a  total  capi- 
tal of  $81,860,004,  and  an  annual  product  valued 
at  $9.'jl,482,.5C6.  In  1870  the  number  of  knit- 
ting-machines reported  to  be  in  use  was  562.5; 
thirty  years  later  it  was  8!),047.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  industry,  wool  was  almost  exclusively 
used  for  the  production  of  knit  goods.  A  marked 
increase  in  the  use  of  other  libres,  cs]iecially  cot- 
ton and  silk,  occurred  during  the  closing  decade 
of  the  century.  In  18!)0  .■i2.248.84!)  pounds  of 
cotton  yarn  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
knit  goods;  in  1000  the  amount  so  used  had  in- 
creased to  131,820,068  pounds.  The  value  of  silk 
yarn  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  1000  is  esti- 
"maled    :il    *1,000.000. 

KNOBEL,  kno'hel,  Karl  August  (1807-63). 
A  tJerman  ()ld  Testament  scholar.  He  was  born 
near  Sorau  in  Silesia,  and  was  educated  there 
and  at  Breslau.  In  1831  he  became  docent,  and 
four  years  later  professor  extraordinary  of  the- 
ology at  Breslau,  and  in  1838  became  professor 
at  Giessen,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  His  greatest  service  was  the  i)reparation 
of  the  commentaries  upon  the  books  of  Ecclc- 
siastes  (1836).  Isaiah  (1843),  Genesis  (18.52), 
Exodus  and  I.,eviticus  (1857),  and  Numbers, 
Deuteronomy,  and  .loshua  (1861)  in  the  series 
known  as  7\'i(rrf/(/'«ss<es  exegetisches  Tlandhuch 
zum  Allen  Testament.  The  commentaries  upon 
Isaiah  and  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch  w'ere 
ri>written  by  August  Dillmann    (q.v.). 

KNOBELSDORFF.  kno'bels-dorf,  Oeorg 
\Ven'ze.slai"s  vo.\  ( lfinfl-1753).  A  German  ar- 
chitect, born  at  Kuckiidel.  near  Krossen.  He 
served  in  the  army  for  some  years,  and  then 
studied  architecture,  and  traveled  in  Italy  and 
France.  He  was  appointed  director  of  royal 
buildings  in  Prussia  by  Frederick  II..  who,  when 
Crown  Prince,  had  been  his  patron.  His  best 
known   works  are  the   Berlin  Opera   House,  the 


Sans  Souci  Palace  at  Potsdam,  and  the  extension 
of  the  jialace  at  Charlottenburg,  all  in  the  classic 
style.  He  also  laid  out  part  of  the  .own,  and 
the  park  at  Potsdam,  and  the  Thiergarten  in 
Berlin.      For  these  his  moilels  were  Freneli. 

KNOBELSDORFF  -  B  R  E  N  K  ENHO  FF, 

breuk'en-huf,  Xatalv  vu.n  (  IStiO — ).  .\  (iemian 
novelist,  known  under  her  maiden  name,  Nataly 
von  Eschstrulh.  born  at  Hofgeismar,  llesse-Cas- 
sel.  the  daughter  of  an  ollicer,  and  educated  at 
Berlin.  She  married  an  olficer,  afterwards  Cap- 
tain KnobelsdorlV-BrenkenholV,  and  later  settled 
at  Schwerin.  Among  her  novels  ma_y  be  men- 
tioned: W'olfsbitrg  (1885);  (lihincliescl.  cine 
Uoft/eschifhtc  (1880;  5th  ed.  1801);  I'olnixck 
Jilut  (1887;  4th  ed.  1804);  llo/liift  (1880;  .5th 
cd.  1894);  Stenifichnuppcn  (1800);  Ton  (lotles 
Gnaden  (1895);  Jung  gcfrcil  (1897);  Uer 
Majuratshcrr  (1898)  ;  Atis  voUem  Leben  (1900)  ; 
Sonnenfunkcti  (1901);  Der  verlorenv  Sohn 
(1902).  Of  some  little  dramas,  Karl  Augusts 
Uraiilfahrt  and  Die  ftturmnixc  (3d  ed.  1888) 
were  jjcrformed.  In  1887  appeared  a  volume  of 
her  poems  inider  the  title  Wcgclxraut,  and  in 
1899  an  illustrated  edition  of  her  collected  works 
in  25  V(dumcs  began  to  be  published. 

KNOBLAUCH,  kn.M/louK.  Hermann  (1820- 
95).  .\  (leniian  physicist,  born  in  Berlin.  Hav- 
ing linislied  liis  studies,  he  became  lecturer  at  the 
University  of  Berlin,  then  i)rof<'ssor  at  Marburg, 
and  in  1854  was  appointed  ])r(ifessor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Halle.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  |)resi- 
dent  of  the  Leopoldinisch-Karolinische  .\kademie 
at  Halle.  His  pid)lications.  which  are  to  be  found 
mostly  in  the  Monalsschriflrn  of  the  Berlin 
.\cademy.  and  in  the  AbhaniUungin  dcr  nritiir- 
forsehenden  (lisrllscliafl  zu  llallr,  treat  espe- 
cially of  radiation  of  heat.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  who  demonstrated  that  the  warmth  we 
experience  when  we  stand  before  a  fire  reaches 
us  in  the  same  way  as  the  rays  of  the  siui.  that 
is,  by  radiation,  without  afl'ecting  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  vacuum  or  the  intervening  material 
medium  through  which  the  heat  is  transmitted. 

KNOCK -KNEE,  or  In-Knee.  A  deformity 
c<jiisisting  of  sucli  inclination  inward  of  both 
knees  that  they  are  in  contact  when  the  person 
is  walking  or  in  a  position  for  walking.  There 
is  naturally  .a  slight  inclination  toward  each 
other  of  both  knees,  which  is  accentuated  in  the 
adult  female,  because  of  the  width  of  the  female 
pelvis;  but  the  legs  remain  perpendicular,  in 
spite  of  the  line  of  the  thighs.  In  knock-knee 
the  tibiiE  incline  outward,  and  the  feet  are  sepa- 
rated when  standing  or  walking.  Tlie  deformity 
is  due  to  weakness,  and  is  usually  a  development 
of  childhood.  It  may  be  caused  by  rickets  (q.v.) 
or  by  an  injury,  or  may  be  secondary  to  a  de- 
formity of  tlie  hip-joint  or  ankle-joint.  It  may 
be  followed  by  a  clubfoot  (q.v.)  of  the  variety 
valgux.or  by  flat  foot.  The  treatment  includes  mas- 
sage and  straightening,  practicing  walking  with 
the  feet  parallel,  and  correction  with  braces. 
Immediate  correction  may  be  .secured  by  operative 
treatment,  either  osteotomy  (cutting  the  thigh- 
bone) or  osteoclasis  (breaking  the  thighbone), 
and  putting  the  joint  for  a  time  in  a  plaster 
splint.     See  Leg. 

KNOLLES.  nfdz.  Richard  (c.1.5,50-1C10)  .  An 
Englisli  historian  of  the  Turks,  horn  probably 
at  Cold  Ashhy.  Xorthaniptonshire.  After  gradu- 
ating at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford   (1565),  he  lie- 
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came  a  fellow  there,  and  then  head-master  of  the 
graniinar  school.  Sandwich,  Kent,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  His  (j'eiierall  Historic  of  the 
Turlccs  from  the  First  licyiiinini)  of  that  yation 
(1003)  was  reprinted  half  a  dozen  times  before 
the  end  of  the  century,  and  issued  in  an  abridged 
form  in  two  volumes  in  1701.  Dr.  .Johnson  gave 
high  praise  to  the  clearness  and  purity  of  its 
elaborately  arranged  English,  while  both  Byron 
and  Son) hey  owned  Knolles  a  master  of  prose 
composition. 

KNOLLYS,  nolz,  Sir  Fkancis  (c.1514-96). 
An  English  statesman.  He  was  a  gentleman 
pensioner  at  the  Court  of  Henry  VIU.,  and  a 
member  of  Parliament  from  1.542.  His  aggressive 
Puritanism  rendered  the  Continent  safer  for  him 
than  England  during  Queen  Mary's  reign,  but 
p^lizabeth  called  him  to  her  Privy  C'oimcil  (  1558) , 
making  him  also  vic-e-chanil)erlain  of  her  house- 
hold, and  captain  of  halberdiers,  while  Lady 
Knollys,  who  was  the  Queen's  first  cousin,  be- 
came a  woman  of  the  privy  chamber.  He  was 
made  Governor  of  Portsmouth  in  1503,  was  sent 
on  diplomatic  service  in  Ireland  in  1500,  and  was 
appointed  treasurer  of  the  rojal  household  in 
1572.  The  most  interesting  part  of  Knollys's 
career  relates  to  his  association  with  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  whose  custodian  he  was  at  Carlisle 
Castle  (1508),  and  afterwards  at  Bolton.  He 
conscientiously  strove  to  make  a  Protestant  of 
her,  and  as  conscientiously  warned  Elizabeth 
against  holding  her  in  prison  without  a  trial : 
but  finally  voted  for  her  speedy  execution  ( 1587) . 
The  following  year  he  took  command  of  the  Hert- 
fordshire and  Cambridge.shii-e  troops  assembled 
to  oppose  a  landing  of  Spaniards  from  the 
Armada.  He  was  knighted  three  years  before  his 
death.  His  letters  are  of  more  historical  im- 
portance than  his  Parliamentary  speeches  or  his 
religious  tracts. 

KNOLLYS,  Hanserd  (e.lo99-1691) .  An 
English  Baptist  clergjinan.  He  was  born  at 
Cawkwell.  Lincolnshire;  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge :  and  was  eom])elled  to  flee  to  New  Eng- 
land, where  his  vigorous  attacks  on  infant  bap- 
tism speedily  involved  him  in  controversy  with 
the  authorities.  Cotton  Mather  nicknamed  him 
'Mr.  Absurd  Knowless,'  although  he  mentioned 
him  as  'godly  Ana-baptist.'  He  preached  at  Dover, 
N.  H.,  1038-41  :  and  in  the  latter  year,  after  a 
brief  stay  on  Long  Island,  he  returned  to  Lon 
don,  where,  though  frequently  in  trouble  with  the 
authorities,  he  was  popular  as  a  i)reacher.  He 
published  several  works  on  theological  subjects, 
and  a  Hebrew  grammar;  and  left  an  autobiog- 
rajjhy,  edited  bv  Kifiin  (1092).  The  Hanserd 
Knollys  Society,  founded  in  London  in  1845,  for 
the  publication  of  early  Baptist  writings,  issued 
ten  volumes,  and  then  disbanded. 

KNOLLYS,  or  KNOLLES,  Sir  Robert 
(c.13171407) .  An  English  -.oldier  of  fortune, 
born  in  Cheshire.  His  deserved  reputati(m  as  a 
famous  fighter  was  acquired  chiefly  in  Brittany, 
where  he  was  first  remarked  at  the  siege  of  La 
Roche  d'Orient  (1340).  and  he  was  one  of  the 
knights  in  the  Combat  of  the  Thirty  in  1351.  when 
he  was  taken  prisoner.  On  his  release,  he  took 
command  of  a  body  of  freeboofers.  was  custodian 
to.  certain  Breton  castles,  and  made  marauding 
expeditions  inio  Normandy  with  Henry  of  Lan- 
caster (1350-57).  As  leader  of  the  Great  Com- 
pany,  he   plundered   fort3'  castles   in   the   valley 


of  the  Loire,  pillaged  Auxerre  in  1359,  supported 
•John  de  Montfort  at  the  siege  of  Auray  in  1304, 
and  went  with  the  Black  Prince  to  Spain  in  1367, 
l)ut  was  recalled  in  1370  to  England,  whose  King, 
Edward  III.,  was  planning  an  invasion  of  France. 
Knollys  was  given  charge  of  the  expedition,  which, 
with  Calais  as  a  starting-point,  laid  waste  the 
country  as  far  as  Rheims,  and  to  the  environs  of 
Paris  itself,  but  it  was  unsuccessful  in  drawing 
the  French  into  a  battle,  though  they  were  de- 
terred from  invading  Wales.  Knollys  returned 
to  England  in  time  to  take  the  leadership  in  Lon- 
don at  the  suppression  of  the  Wat  Tyler  rebel- 
lion, and  for  this  he  was  given  the  freedom  of 
the  fity.  Part  of  the  great  wealth  be  had  ac- 
quired through  his  raids  he  spent  in  endowing 
colleges  and  hospitals,  and  in  rebuilding  churches 
after  his   retirement  to   England. 

KNOORHAAN,  knorluin  (Dutch  gurnet,  lit. 
gristle-cock).     In  South  Africa,  a  bustard  (q.v.). 

KNOBR,  knOr,  Ludwig  (18.59—).  A  German 
chemist,  best  known  for  his  work  in  synthesis, 
especially  his  discovery  of  the  pyrazol  compounds, 
of  which  antipyrine  is  most  commonly  used.  He 
was  born  at  ilunich ;  studied  there,  at  Heidelberg 
and  Erlangen ;  and  was  appointed  professor  at 
Wiirzburg  (  1888),  and  at  Jena  (1889). 

KNOBTZ,  knorts,  Karl  (1841  —  ).  A  Ger- 
man-American author  and  educator,  born  at 
Garbenheim  near  Wetzlar,  where  he  studied  at  the 
Koyal  Gymnasium.  He  graduated  at  Heidelberg 
L'niversity  in  1803,  and  went  the  same  year  to  the 
United  States.  He  taught  German  language  and 
literature  at  Detroit  (1800-08),  at  Oshkosh  till 
1871,  at  Cincinnati,  and  New  York  (1882),  and 
also  edited  German  papers  in  Cincinnati  and  In- 
dianapolis. In  1892  he  was  made  su|)erintendent 
of  the  German  department  in  the  public  schools 
of  Evansville,  Ind.  He  translated  Erangeline, 
Hiawathti.  and  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish 
( 1872) ,  and,  in  1879.  W'hittier's  Snoic  Bound  and 
Whitman's  Leaves  of  Grass,  and  he  published  in 
Berlin  a  Geschiehte  dcr  nordamcrikanischen  Lit- 
tcratur  (1891).  Besides  literarj-  essays  and 
works  upon  child  education,  he  wrote  iliirchen 
und  /SugcH  der  nordamerikanischen  Indianer 
(1871)  ;  Amerikanisehe  Skizzen  (1876)  :  Modem 
American  Lyrics  (1880);  Aus  dem  Wigwam 
( 1880)  ;  Kapital  und  Arbeit  in  Amerika  ( 1881 )  ; 
and  Amerikanisehe  Lebensbilder    (1884). 

KNOT  (also  .9/10^  dialectic  A;na<,  fcur; ;  derived, 
according  to  popular  etymology,  from  AS.  Cnut, 
Canute,  who  was  said  to  have  been  very  fond  of 
the  bird).  .-V  cosmopolitan  snipe  {Tringa  canu- 
tus),  10  or  11  inches  long,  and  more  than  "20 
across  the  wings.  The  upper  parts  are  black, 
white,  and  rufous;  in  summer  the  under  parts 
are  rufous,  while  in  winter  they  are  white.  The 
breeding  habits  are  almost  unknown,  and  the 
eggs  are  known  only  from  a  single  specimen 
found  by  Gen.  A.  W".  Greely.  U.  S.  A.,  and  de- 
scribed as  light  pea-green  closely  spotted  with 
brown.  Knots  are  generally  found  in  flocks,  feed- 
ing on  small  crustaceans  and  mollusks.  and  prob- 
ing the  ground  like  snipes.  In  summer  the  knot 
is  to  be  found  only  in  the  far  North,  where  it 
seems  to  be  circumpolar,  but  in  winter  it  mi- 
grates far  to  the  south  in  all  directions  from  its 
summer  home,  so  that  it  is  found  along  the  shores 
of  all  the  continents.  It  is  a  favorite  shore-bird 
with  irunners.  who  know  it  as  'robin-snipe'  and 
■gray  snipe,'  and  its  flesh  is  delicious. 
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KNOT-GRASS.     .\  trailing  weed.     See  POLY- 

GONACE.K. 

KNOT-HORN.  Any  one  of  tlie  huge  assem- 
bla^'e  of  niutlis  included  in  the  family  Pliycitidie. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the 
males  frequently  liavc  the  last  joint  of  the  anten- 
nae swollen.  The  Phycitida?  are  usually  sombre- 
colored  little  moths  with  rather  narrow  fore 
wings,  and  broad  hind  wings.  Their  larva?  are 
very  diverse  in  their  habits.  Siinic.  like  the 
larvie  of  Kphestia,  infest  groceries,  feeding  upon 
dried  figs  or  in  flour-mills  upon  Hour  and  grain. 
Others  inhabit  silken  cases  on  tlic  bark  of  trees. 
Still  others  attack  living  fruit.  One  is  the  cran- 
berry fruit-worm  (Mineola  vaccinii).  Others 
web  leaves  together,  as  the  rascal  leaf-crumpler 
{Mineola  indiginella) .  Still  others,  like  Dakruma 
coccidivora,  feed  upon  living  scale-insects.  One 
member  of  this  group  (Erastriit  scilula)  preys 
upon  the  black  scale  of  the  olive  and  orange  in 
Southern  Kurope,  and  has  recently  been  intro- 
duced into  California  for  -the  jjurpose  of  helping 
fruit-growers  to  destroy  injurious  scale-insects. 

KNOTT,  JAME.S  Proctok  (1S:?0— ).  An 
American  lawyer  and  jKjlitician,  born  in  Marion 
County,  Ky.  He  was  educated  there,  but  finished 
his  law  studies  after  his  removal  in  1850  to 
Memphis,  Mo.,  where  eight  years  later  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  Legislature.  He  was  Attor- 
ney-General from  1859  until  1802.  when  he  re- 
turned to  the  i)raetice  of  his  profession  in  Ken- 
tucky. Elected  to  Congress  in  1806,  1808.  and 
1874,  he  was  noted  for  liis  humorous  method  of 
dealing  with  public  questions,  attracting  par- 
ticular attention  by  a  famous  speech  concerning 
Duluth,  .Minn.  From  188.3  to  1887  he  was  Gover- 
nor of  Kentucky.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  the  State  in  1891,  and 
the  following  year  took  the  chair  of  civics  and 
economics  in  Centre  College.  Danville,  Ky.,  where 
in  1894  he  was  appointed  law  professor  and  dean 
of  the  law  faculty,  from  which  position  he  re- 
signed in  1901. 

KNOTTING  AND  SPLICING.  A  knot  is  a 
loop  ur  c(inibination  of  luojis  and  turns  joining 
different  jjarts  of  a  rope  or  i)arls  of  two  or  more 
ropes.  A  splice  is  a  more  intimate  junction  of 
parts  than  a  knot,  the  Ini/  of  the  rojie  being 
opened,  and  the  ends  tucked  in  so  that  the  size 
and  character  of  the  rope  at  the  place  where  the 
splice  is  made  is  not  greatlv  changed.  Knots 
are  of  many  kinds  and  have  many  >ises,  but  their 
employment  elsewhere  is  insignificant  compared 
with  that  on  board  ship,  where  they  have  ob- 
tained their  full  development.  They  owe  their 
importance  to  the  frictional  resistance  of  the 
rope,  which  prevents  the  parts  of  the  rope  from 
slipping  and  thus  untying  the  knot. 

Knots  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  types, 
those  which  are  tied  without  separating  the 
strands  of  a  rope  and  those  made  by  opening  out 
the  strands.  The  first  type  may  be  divided  into: 
(a)  made  with  two  ends  of  the  same  or  of  dif- 
ferent ropes  knotted  together:  (b)  made  with  the 
end  of  a  ro])c  passed  around  or  knotted  about 
some  object:  (c)  knots  made  with  the  end  of  a 
I  ope  knotted  about  itself;  (d)  seizings,  in  which 
a  small  rope  is  tied  around  a  larger  one.  The 
second  type  of  knots  is  divided  into:  (a)  knots 
made  in  the  lay  of  the  rope  by  separating  the 
strands;  and   (b)   splices,  in  which  two  parts  of 


a  rope,  or  the  ends  of  a  rope,  or  of  two  ropes,  are 
joined. 

The  simjjlest  knot  is  the  overhand  (Fig.  1)  ; 
its  use  is  chiefiy  to  hold  temporarily  the  end  of 
a  rope  frcnn  slipping  a\\;<y  from  the  man  who  in- 
tends to  knot  it  pcrMuuient  ly  at  tlic  ])roper  time; 
overliand  knots  arc  also  tied  in  the  ends  of  ropes 
to  prevent  their  slipping  through  a  block  or 
iheave,  i.e.  unreeving.  In  its  ordinary  use  it 
therefore  belongs  to  class  b  of  the  first  group,  but 
it  may  be  made  in  the  ends  of  a  royie  ])assed 
about  a  spar,  placing  it  in  classes  o  and  c  sinuil- 
taneously.  By  making  a  second  overhand  knot  on 
to[>  of  the  first  we  get  the  square  or  /■<<7'  knot 
(Fig.  2),  the  conunonest  and  most  useful  knot 
known.  It  differs  from  the  yraiiiiii  knot  (  Kig.  3) 
in  the  manner  of  making  the  second  overhand 
knot  on  top  of  the  first.  The  square  knot  holds 
firmly,  and  is  quite  easily  untied,  as  it  does  not 
crush  down  when  subjeeU^d  to  strain.  The  (iranmj 
knot  does  not  hold  nearly  so  well,  almost  invari- 
ably slipping  a  little  and  frequently  jiulling 
apart:  and  when  it  does  hold  the  ])arts  jam  to- 
gether so  tightly  that  it  is  untied  witli  great  dif- 
ficulty. The  nh'eet  or  bvcket  hciul  (Fig.  4)  is  first 
cousin  to  a  square  knot;  instead  of  slipping  one 
end  through  the  bight  of  the  other  rope  is  pushed 
across  underneath  its  own  bends.  Carriek  beiida 
(Figs.  5  and  0)  are  not  much  used,  but  are  oc- 
casionally employed  in  bending  two  hawsers  to- 
gether. The  bluekwall  hilch'  (Fig.  8)  is  used  to 
attach  quicklj'  a  rope  to  a  hook;  the  double  bluek- 
wall (Fig.  11)  is  more  secure  if  the  rope  is 
stiff  or  large  in  proportion  to  the  hook  and  there- 
fore liable  to  slip. 

The  bowliue  (Fig.  12)  is  a  very  useful  knot. 
It  serves  to  form  a  loop  in  the  end  of  a  rope 
which  will  not  slip  or  draw  down,  and  yet  which 
can  be  instantly  untied;  this  latter  property  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  will  not  jam  tightly  and 
the  parts  are  free  to  be  separated  the  instant  the 
strain  is  removed.  The  7-uuui)ici  hou-line  (Fig. 
13a)  is  simply  a  bowline  so  made  that  its  loop 
incloses  the  rope  on  which  it  is  made.  A  bou^line 
on  a  bight  (Fig.  l:!b)  is  made,  as  its  name  indi- 
cates, on  the  bight  or  loop  of  a  rope.  In  making 
it  the  fir.-,t  part,  of  the  operation  is  the  same  as 
tying  a  bowline;  but  instead  of  carrying  the 
bight  around  the  parts  on  which  the  knot  is  made 
the  loop  is  oi)encd  out  and  slipped  over  its  own 
parts.  The  catspaw  (Fig.  9)  is  used  to  shorten 
up  the  loop  of  a  rope  for  the  pur|)ose  of  hooking 
a  tackle  to  it.  When  neither  end  of  a  rope  can 
be  reached,  and  it  is  desirable  to  shorten  it  be- 
tween two  points,  the  sheepshank  (Fig.  17)  is 
used.  The  figure-of-eight  knot  is  rarely  used  ex- 
cept for  ornamenUil  work.  The  midshipmun's 
hitch  (Fig.  181  is  also  rarely  u.sed.  The  marling- 
spike  hitch  (Fig.  19)  is  very  common,  and  is 
used  in  passing  seizings  and  the  like.  It  is  an 
easy  way  to  attach  temporarily  the  ends  of  a 
rope  to  a  heaver  or  marlingspike  for  pulling  on 
it;  the  spike'  or  heaver  may  be  quickly  with- 
drawn when  the  pull  is  finished. 

The  studdiuf/snil  (pronounced  stii'n's'l)  tack 
bend  (Fig.  7)  is  used  to  bend  the  tack  to  the  sail 
and  for  other  purpo.ses  as  a  slipping  hitch;  the 
studdingsail  halliard  bend  (Fig.  20)  is  used  to 
bend  the  halliards  to  the  studdingsail  yard  and  to 
bend  other  ropes  to  spars.  The  fisherman's  bend 
(Fig.  21)  and  the  mngniis  hilch  (Fig.  10)  have 
a  great  variety  of  uses.  Tlie  timber-hitch  (Fig. 
I4b)     is    used    in    hoisting   timber    and    similar 
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articles;  the  timber  and  half-hitch  (Fig.  15)  is 
used  for  hoisting  or  towing  heavy  timbers.  The 
two  half-hitches  form  a  convenient  slipping  hitch. 
The  clove-hitch  (Fig.  14c)  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  knots  known,  and  is  u>id  more  than  any 
otiicr  knot  except  the  square  knot.  The  inside 
and  outside  clinches  (Figs.  lOa  and  10b)  are  used 
when  the  end  of  a  rope  is  to  lie  made  fast  to  a 
heavy  object,  and  yet  leave  the  ro|>e  clear  to  work 
through  a  pulley  or  sheave  close  up  to  the  object; 
clinches  were  much  used  in  bending  liawsers  and 
cables  to  anchors. 

Seizings  are  used  to  tic  two  parts  of  a  rope  to- 
gether or  to  secure  a  rope  to  anotlier  object.  The 
common  forms  are  shown  in  the  sketches  (Figs. 
23a,  23b,  and  "23c),  but  there  arc  modifications 
of  these  forms  too  numerous  to  mention.  The 
turk's  head  (Fig.  24)  is  a  variety  of  seizing  put 
around  a  single  part  of  rope;  it  is  used  on  foot- 
ropes  to  keep  them  from  slipping  through  the 
eyes  of  the  stirrups. 

Wall  knots,  II all  and  croiin,  manrope  knots, 
and  all  tlie  other  knots  of  class  a  of  the  second 
type  are  used  to  form  a  solid  and  more  or  less 
ornamental  knot  in  a  rope  to  prevent  its  slip- 
ping through  a   block,  hole,  or  eye. 

SPLICE.S  are  used  to  join  two  pieces  of  rope  to- 
gether or  form  an  eye  at  the  end  of  a  rope.  The 
principal  kinds  are  the  eye-splice  (Figs.  22a 
and  22b ) ,  short  splice  ( Figs.  24a,  24b,  and  24c ) , 
and  long  splice  ( Figs.  25a.  2.5b.  and  25c,  which 
are  shown  progressively).  A  sehagee  (Fig.  26) 
is  made  of  rope  yarns  laid  up  loosely  and  held 
together  with  marline  hitches.  A  grommet  (Fig. 
27)  is  made  of  a  single  long  strand  of  rojie  laid 
u|)  on  itself  to  form  a  three-stranded  ring. 
A  cringle  (Fig.  28)  is  a  form  of  grommet  made 
on   a   rope. 

KNOUT  (Fr.  knout,  from  Russ.  knutCi, 
scourge,  from  Icel.  knutr,  AS.  cnotta.  Eng.  knot). 
A  scourge  composed  of  many  thongs  of  skin, 
plaited,  and  interwoven  with  wire,  which  was 
formerly  the  customary  instrument  of  punish- 
ment in  Russia  for  oil  classes  and  degrees  of 
criminals.  The  offender  was  tied  to  two  stakes, 
stripped,  and  given  on  the  back  the  specifie<l  num- 
ber of  lashes;  100  or  120  were  equivalent  to  a 
sentence  of  death,  but  in  many  cases  the  victim 
died  under  the  operation  long  before  this  num- 
ber was  completed.  The  nobility  were  legally 
exempt  from  the  knout,  but  this  privilege  was 
not  always  respected.  The  knout  was  abolished 
by  tlie  Fnificnir  Nicholas,  who  substituted  the 
plcti,  a  kind  of  lash. 

KNOWLEDGE  (from  ME.  knoiran,  AS.  <•»«- 
van.  Iccl.  kni'i.  OHG.  cniian  :  connected  with 
(K'hurch  Slav,  znati,  Lat.  noscere.  Gk.  yLyvwa-Kciv , 
gignoskcin,  Skt.  jiia,  to  know  +  ME.  -Icche.  from 
Icel.  -leikr.  -leiki.  an  abstract  suffix).  Tiikorv  of, 
or  EfisTEMOLOGY.  The  science  which  is  concerned 
with  questions  about  the  existence,  the  validity, 
and  the  extent  of  knowledge.  Because  of  its 
fundamental  character,  dealing  as  it  does  with  a 
fact  that  every  other  science  unqiiestioningly 
lakes  for  granted,  it  is  considered  a  philosophical 
dis<  ipline. 

In  one  sense  it  can  be  said  that  any  inquiry  into 
knowledge  is  a  circular  procedure.  In  other 
words,  there  must  be  knowledge  to  begin  with, 
Vfore  inquiry  of  any  sort  can  I)e  entered  upon. 
In  this  respect,  however,  epistemology  is  not  so 
different  from  any  other  science,  for  every  science 
Vol.  XI. -^. 


starts  with  actually  given  facts  and  with  some 
degree  of  actual  knowledge  of  these  facts.  The 
facts  that  the  epistemologist  takes  as  given  are 
the  fact  of  knowledge  and  the  fact  of  knowing 
something  about  this  knowledge.  .Just  at  this 
point  the  skeptic  puts  an  objection.  He  either 
says  that  there  is  no  knowledge,  or  else  that 
if  there  is  we  cannot  know  of  it,  and  that  there- 
fore the  epistemologist  begs  the  whole  ques- 
tion. This  objection  is  not  so  .serious  as  at  first 
blush  it  seems  to  be.  I«deed.  it  has  done  more 
than  anything  else  to  put  epistemologj-  on  a 
scientific  basis.  For  when  the  objection  is  scru- 
tinized it  will  be  seen  to  mean,  not  that  there  is 
no  fact  in  experience  answering  to  the  name  of 
knowledge,  but  that  the  fact  of  knowledge  is  not 
what  it  is  usually  taken  to  be.  In  other  words, 
the  skeptic — if  he  knows  what  he  is  about — 
does  not  deny  the  existence  of  knowledge  as  a 
fact  of  experience:  but  he  doubts  certain  theories 
of  knowledge — e.g.  among  others  the  theory  that 
there  are  objects,  styled  real,  which  are  in  some 
way  represented  or  copied  by  other  objects  styled 
ideas.  He  doubts  these  theories  because  he  knows, 
or  thinks  he  knows,  that  they  give  an  account  of 
knowledge  which  is  incompatible  with  the  facts 
of  the  case.  That  is,  the  skeptic  has  a  theorj'  of 
his  own  about  knowledge;  he  is  an  epistemologist, 
and  as  such  enters  upon  the  arena  of  scientific 
discussion. 

This  analj'sis  of  the  attitude  of  the  skeptic 
toward  knowledge  is  so  important  that  it  must 
be  dwelt  upon  at  greater  length.  Xo  man  is 
born  a  skeptic.  Xo  3"oung  child  is  a  skeptic.  If 
he  becomes  one  later,  the  exiieriences  that  have 
brought  about  the  revolution  in  his  view  of  the 
world  should  help  us  to  a  clear  insight  into  the 
real  meaning  of  tliis  new  view.  In  other  words, 
unless  the  skeptic  is  insane,  he  has  and  gives 
reasons  for  his  new  attitude.  He  adduces  proofs, 
taken  from  his  own  experience,  and  presiunably 
verified  in  the  experience  of  others,  to  establish 
either  the  certainty  or  the  probability,  or  at  least 
the  irrefutable  possibility,  of  his  ignorance.  The 
stock  arguments  of  skeptics  are  gathered  up  into 
the  famous  tropes  of  .Enesidemus  (q.v. ):  and 
they  are  further  condensed  in  the  five  tropes  of 
Agrippa,  a  skeptic  of  the  second  century  of  our 
era.  It  is  worth  our  while  to  examine  these  argu- 
ments, as  they  help  lis  to  understand  the  meth- 
ods, the  assumptions,  and  therefore  the  real  sig^ 
nificance  of  skepticism  in  general.  The  tropes 
of  .\grippa  are  as  follows:  (I)  The  same  object 
gives  rise  to  different  impressions.  (2)  All 
knowledge  presupposes  an  infinite  series  of  prem- 
ises, since  any  disputed  proposition  must  be 
proved  by  some  other,  this  latter  by  still  a  third, 
and  so  ad  infinitum.  (3)  .\I1  knowledge  is  rela- 
tive, since  every  object  jiresents  an  appearance 
that  differs  according  to  the  differences  in  the 
constitutions  of  the  percipients  and  according  to 
the  relations  in  which  the  object  stands  to  other 
objects.  (4)  All  axioms  are  arbitrary,  since 
dogmatists,  to  escape  the  regressiis  ad  infinitum. 
start  their  argument  from  some  premise  which 
they  assume  without  justification.  (5)  There  is 
a  circle  in  all  reasoning,  since  the  conclusion 
rests  upon  the  premises,  and.  contrariwise,  the 
premises  rest  upon  the  conclusion. 

.\  survey  of  these  proofs  shows  that  in  every 
one  some  fact  is  categorically  asserted.  Xo  one 
can  venture  to  say,  for  instance,  that  the  same 
object  gives  rise  to  different  impressions,  unless 
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his  own  experience  has  furnished  him  with  this 
knowledge.  Onee  question  or  deny  the  reason 
assigned,  and  the  skeptical  conclusion  can  no 
longer  be  maintained  bv  the  skeptic  without  dog- 
matic assertion  of  the  reason  as  self-evident  or 
without  the  jiroduction  of  a  new  reason,  which, 
when  disputed,  shares  the  fate  of  its  predecessor. 
In  other  words.  ui)on  examination  it  is  clear  that 
skepticism  cannot  recommend  itself  as  an  escape 
from  the  danger  of  dogmatic  assertion  or  of  an 
infinite  regress  of  proofs:  for  we  cannot  accept 
skepticism  without  proof,  and  if  the  skeptic  is 
right,  proof  involves  either  unwarranted  dog- 
matism or  impossible  regress  of  argument  1o 
infinity. 

But  it  may  \>e  said  that  this  inconsistency  and 
illogicality  of  skepticism  is  no  refutation  of  skep- 
ticism. Perhaps  not :  but  it  makes  it  necessary 
for  the  skeptic  to  bring  forward  other  reasons 
for  the  mifaith  that  is  in  liim;  and  when  he  does, 
these  new  reasons  can  be  met  in  tlie  same  way. 
The  skeptic  nuist  assume  the  validity  of  his  argu- 
ment in  order  by  argument  to  convict  his  oppo- 
nent of  error  or  of  unreasonableness.  Hut.  again, 
it  may  be  asked:  Why  may  not  the  skeptic  hold 
to  his  skepticism  without  attempting  to  establish 
his  position  or  to  dislodge  his  opponent?  The 
answer  is  that  to  cherish  any  view  without  proof 
is  to  be  dogmatic,  and  tliis  is  what  the  skeptic  is. 
above  all  things,  anxious  to  avoid.  But  still, 
again,  it  may  be  urged  that  instead  of  believing 
in  the  impossibility  of  knowledge,  one  may  mere- 
ly doubt  its  possibility.  It  is  often  said  by 
writers  against  ske])ticism  that  a  skeptical  skep- 
ticism is  unassailable.  In  one  sense  it  is.  If 
a  man  will  persist  in  listening  to  no  reason  and 
in  observing  no  laws  of  thou;;ht.  then  no  argu- 
ment directed  against  him  will  reach  him.  so  long 
as  he  takes  refuge  beliind  the  bulwark  of  unthink- 
ingness.  But  what  we  can  do  is  to  convince  oiir- 
selrrs  by  valid  reasoning  that  skepticism,  wheth- 
er dogmatic  or  doubting,  is  untenable  by  a  rea- 
sonable being.  That  is,  if  we  follow  the  laws 
of  tlio\ight  we  cannot  become  ske])tical  with  re- 
gard to  all  our  knowledge,  however  skeptical  we 
may  be  on  .some  of  its  details.  To  sunnnarize 
our  argument  so  far.  let  us  say  that  we  cannot 
reasonably  doubt  anvthing  without  good  reason. 
and  good  reason  is  known  reason,  and  known  rea- 
son imjdies  the  validity  of  knowledge. 

The  insight  into  this  truth  enables  us  to  ap- 
preciate the  skeptic's  rationality  perhaps  l]ctter 
than  he  does  himself.  Whenever  we  find  a  skep- 
tic in  philosophy  we  find  a  man  who  is  tr\'ing  to 
reason  consistently,  and  who  in  this  endeavor  to 
be  consistent  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  all 
knowledge  is  impossible.  In  such  a  case  it  is 
better  worth  our  while  to  see  what  his  funda- 
mental assumptions  are  than  to  grieve  or  be 
merry  over  his  conclusions.  Now,  one  assumption 
is  made  by  every  skeptic,  as  by  every  other 
thinker — viz.  that  a  Hunker  must  make  the  ob- 
jects of  his  fhoiifiht  coiisisteiit.  It  is  the  demand 
for  consistency  which  drives  all  thinkers  on  to 
their  conclusions,  whatever  these  may  be.  I^et  us 
now  examine  this  logical  demand  for  consistency, 
and  see  what  it  is  and  what  it  involves. 

This  logical  demand  for  consistency  involves,  as 
a  presupposition,  that  there  be  some  object-matter 
in  dealing  with  which  a  thinker  is  to  be  consistent. 
In  other  words,  consistency  is  a  relation,  thought 
thus  to  obtain  between  objects.  To  think  con- 
sistently is  to  think  objects  into  consistency.   The 


law  of  consistency,  like  all  other  laws  of  thought 
(see  Louie),  is  a  law  directing  the  disposition 
which  thought  is  to  make  of  its  objects.  It  is 
true  that  we  maj'  demand  consistency  in  our  pro- 
ces.ses  of  thought  as  well  as  in  the  disposition 
of  objects.  But  this  is  because  we  objectify  our 
thinking  jjrocesscs.  We  may  then  compare  one 
process  with  another,  or  one  part  of  a  process 
with  another  part,  and  nuiy  find  that  they  arc 
not  consistent.  We  may  then  come  to  <iemand 
order  in  our.  tliinking  as  well  as  order  in  the 
things  we  think  about.  But  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  this  is  possible  only  when  our  own 
thinking  is  a  thing  we  think  about;  i.e.  only 
when  thought  becomes  an  object  of  thought.  We 
may  therefore  safely  say  that  consistency  as  a 
logical  law  is  a  demand  that  the  objects  of 
thoiight  be  made  to  accord  with  each  other.  It  is 
this  demand  which  impels  the  child  to  constitute 
his  sensations  into  an  ordered  world  of  experi- 
ence. He  tries  to  think  them  into  some  consistent 
relation  with  each  other.  Such  an  attempt  to  a 
large  extent  succeeds,  but  the  success  is  slow. 
The  work  is  done  by  means  of  categories  (q.v. ), 
or  principles  of  connectiim  which  the  thinker  rec- 
ognizes as  obtaining  between  dillVrent  objects. 
One  may  say  tlnit  the  reduction  of  experience 
into  consistency  is  nothing  l)ut  the  ascertainment 
of  such  relations,  or  principles  of  connection,  be- 
tween ol)jccts  as  make  it  |M3ssible  to  think  them 
together  without  having  tlicm  confiict  with  eacli 
other  as  they  appear  in  thought.  For  instance, 
in  a  certain  dish  on  a  stove  1  see  one  minute  a 
clear,  transparent,  solid  cube;  the  next  minute 
in  the  same  pan  I  see  a  clear,  transparent  liquid. 
In  order  to  be  able  to  think  these  two  objects 
as  one.  which  the  continuity  of  the  objects  under 
my  gaze  prompts  me  to  do.  1  must  be  able  to 
think  of  the  cold,  solid  cube  as  clianging  into  the 
liquid.  Change  is  thus  .a  category,  or  a  prin- 
ciple of  connection  recognized  as  existing  between 
two  objects  and  making  them  consistent  with 
each  other.  In  the  case  of  our  example  there 
are  other  categories;  e.g.  those  of  attribute  and 
substance:  and.  provided  T  think  of  the  experience 
as  my  experience,  those  of  subject  and  object. 

Xow.  one  pair  of  correlative  categories  that  ap- 
pears (piite  early  in  the  development  of  thought 
is  that  of  reality  and  illusion.  .\  careful  study 
of  these  will  enable  ns  to  understand  the  skep- 
tic's position.  A  changing  object  docs  not  de- 
ceive >is,  provided  we  know  enough  about  the 
order  of  the  changes.  The  trouble  comes  when 
an  unexpected  change  occurs  which  throws  us  off 
our  calculation.  For  example,  we  are  accustomed 
to  see  broken  sticks,  and  by  some  sort  of  opera- 
tion we  may  be  able  to  put  the  two  broken  ends 
together  and  practically  make  a  whole  stick 
again.  But  this  requires  time  and  work.  We  are 
not  acc\istomed  to  seeing  broken  sticks  straighten 
themselves  of  their  own  accord  when  they  are 
moved.  But  now  suppose  we  come  upon  a  stick 
projecting  out  of  a  clear  pool  of  water.  It  looks 
broken;  i.e.  there  is  a  break  in  the  outline  of  the 
object  as  seen.  S\ippo.se  now  we  lift  it  out  of  the 
water.  It  becomes  straight  in  the  operation.  We 
didn't  expect  this  change,  and  we  are  fooled.  We 
find,  however,  that  by  passing  our  hand  along  the 
stick  it  feels  straight;  that  is.  the  character  and 
order  of  our  tactual  sensations  in  this  case  are 
what  thev  usually  are  when  objects  look  straight. 
We  dip  the  stick  back  into  the  water.  It  looks 
broken  again.     Still  keeping  it  under  water,  we 
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pass  our  hands  down  tlic  length  of  it  and  find 
that  it  feels  straight  althougli  it  looks  crooked. 
We  now  lean  on  it.  It  1hmi>  our  weiglit  just  as 
we  liave  learned  tliat  straight-lookinfj  sticks  do. 
Is  the  stick  broken  or  not?  We  naturally  an- 
swer: It  seems  to  be  broken,  but  really  it  is 
not.     The  broken  appearance  is  an  illusion. 

Now,  what  is  the  nieaninj,'  of  this  answer?  The 
most  obvious  nieaninjf  is,  doubtless,  the  true  one, 
as  is  suggested  1>.V  the  etyniologj'  of  the  word 
'illusion.'  The  l)roken  appearance  fools  us;  if 
we  proceed  on  the  supposititju  that  it  is  broken 
we  are  disappointed.  If.  however,  we  proceed 
nil  the  opposite  sU|)posilioii.  we  find  that  the 
event  conforms  to  our  expectation.  The  real 
qualities  of  the  stick  are  those  which  do  not  de- 
ceive us  when  we  want  to  use  it.  The  stick  is 
really  straight,  because  we  can  use  it  as  we  use 
straight  sticks:  we  cannot  u.se  it  as  we  do 
broken  ones.  Hence  its  brokenness  is  an  illu- 
sion. In  other  words,  tlie  distinction  between 
reality  and  appearance  is  at  iirst  a  practical 
distinction.  At  this  stage  the  two  correlative 
categories  are  reality  and  illusion:  if  'appearance' 
)s  used  it  means  'illusion.'  The  ini]X)rtant  thing 
is  that  not  evcrii  experience  is  an  appearance. 
Only  those  experiences  that  fool  us  are  not  real. 
But  after  a  while  another  stage  of  development 
is  reached.  It  comes,  for  instance,  to  lie  noticed 
that  a  thin  disk  presents  a  circular  outline  when 
in  one  position,  an  oval  outline  when  in  another: 
it  even  has  a  rectilinear  outline  at  times.  None 
of  these  different  qualities  of  outline  is  apt  to 
deceive  a  keen  observer  who  has  had  considerable 
experience.  Hence  in  the  preceding  stage  they 
were  not  called  illusions.  But  now  attention 
gets'  directed  to  this  jx^culiar  variability  of  the 
qualities  of  objects.  Which  of  these  variations 
is  the  real  quality?  Obviously  again  the  one 
which  is  the  basis  for  our  calculations  in  our 
dealings  with  the  object.  The  disk  therefore  is 
circular,  though  it  looks  oval  or  rectilinear. 
These  various  appearances  are  not  illusions,  be- 
cause they  do  not  usually  fool  us,  but  they  are 
not  real  in  the  sense  that  they  are  variations 
from  the  qualities  which  the  usable  object  has. 
Appearance  in  this  connection  might  be  defined 
as  a  quality  not  itself  real  in  the  sense  of  be- 
longing to  the  usable  object :  but  also  not  neces- 
sarily illusory.  Our  eyes  do  not  always  see  the 
object  as  it  is.  but  still  they  do  not  deceive  us. 
What  we  do  see  helps  us  to  infer  what  we  do 
not  see,  or  the  real  quality.  This  real  quality, 
however,  can  I)c  seen  if  we  put  ourselves  in  the 
proper  condition.  For  instance,  the  disk  does 
have  a  visible  circular  outline  if  we  hold  it  at 
right  angles  to  our  line  of  vision.  Otherwise  its 
outline,  which  in  virion  is  elliptical  or  otherwise, 
is  interpreted  in  thought  as  circular. 

But  it  is  quite  natural  that  this  distinction  be- 
tween reality  and  ap])carance  should  not  long 
satisfy.  A  further  distinction  is  suggested  by 
some  such  aigumcnt  as  the  following:  If  our 
sense  of  sight  can  present  an  object  in  some  other 
form  than  that  which  it  really  has.  how  can  we 
tell  when  its  presentations  are  real  or  merely  ap- 
parent? If  the  oval  shape  of  the  disk  is  merely 
an  apparent  shape,  why  may  not  the  circular  and 
every  other  shape  be  apparent  also?  In  short, 
can  our  senses  give  us  any  other  knowledge  ex- 
cept that  of  appearances?  It  is  clear  that  such 
a  question  involves  a  change  in  the  meaning  of 
reality,  which  has  hitherto  had  a  practical  rather 


than  a  theoretical  significance.  Tliis  change  ap- 
pears to  be  forced  on  us,  when  we  have  our  at- 
tention called  to  the  fact  that  all  our  senses 
may  deceive  us.  So  long  as  it  is  our  sense  of 
sight  that  presents  objects  not  as  they  really  are, 
we  can  find  what  they  are  by  appealing  to  the 
other  .senses.  Reality  is  still  a  sensible  thing. 
But  what  if  eveiy  sense  stands  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  sight?  Can  one  any  longer  appeal  from 
sense  to  sense  when  every  sense  may  give  us 
only  appearance?  Must  not  reality  be  something 
supersensible?  And  if  thought  may  miscarry,  as 
it  often  does,  must  we  not  say  that  reality  tran- 
scends even  thought?  Then  how  can  we  know 
that  we  know  anything  about  it  ? 

The  discovery  of  the  fallibility  of  every  sense 
and  of  thought  is  the  beginning  of  philosophic 
sorrow.  The  doctrine  of  the  relativity  (q.v. )  of 
our  knowledge  begins  to  prevail.  Historically 
there  have  been  two  different  consequences  of  this 
doctrin?.  A  thinker  may  either  bold  to  the  no- 
tion of  a  reality  opposed  tii  appearance,  or  he 
may  find  it  so  shadowy  and  unwarrantable  a  con- 
ception that  he  gives  it  up  altogether.  Let  u.s 
consider  the  former  case,  where  the  thinker  gets 
into  difficulty  by  being  unable  to  say  what  real- 
ity really  is."  The  difficulty  is  for  him  insoluble, 
because  h,^  fails  to  see  that  he  is  trying  to  make 
a  distinction  to  which  no  actually  known  differ- 
ence corresponds.  He  is  employing  the  cate- 
gories of  appearance  and  reality  beyond  their 
proper  limits.  The  relation  between  appearance 
and  reality  was  first  recognized  as  holding  be- 
tween actually  experienced  qualities.  Gradually 
the  apparent  qualities  encroached  on  the  pre- 
serves of  the  real,  imtil  at  last  all  real  qualities 
were  entirelv  ousted  from  the  region  of  experi- 
ence. Or,  to  put  the  same  thing  in  other  terms, 
a  distinction  which  was  first  made  as  a  recogni- 
tion of  a  certain  practical  difference  is  now  eni- 
jdoyed  when  that  practical  difference  is  no  longer 
the  matter  in  point. 

Tiie  continued  use  of  the  distinction  gets  its 
plausibility  from  the  fact  that  the  terms  used 
have  clear  meanings  within  the  original  limits 
of  their  application.  A  thinker  is  therefore 
tempted  to  assume  that  the  terms  still  have  defi- 
nite significance  in  their  new  sphere  of  applica- 
tion. .\n  example  of  the  change  of  meaning  in 
the  word  'really'  as  we  pass  from  popular  to 
chemical  usage  will  show  that  it  is  unsafe  to  treat 
the  word  'real'  as  if  it  expressed  an  unchanging, 
definite  positive  conception  whenever  used.  The 
ordinary  man  of  affairs  would  .say  unhesitatingly 
that  charcoals  and  diamonds  are  really  different. 
The  analytical  chemist  would  be  tempted  to  say 
that  they  are  really  identical.  There  is  no  contra- 
diction in  these  two  statements,  because  'really' 
for  the  layman  means  'for  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses of  life.'  and  for  the  chemist  it  means  'from 
the  point  of  view  of  chemical  analysis.'  Now. 
if  the  word  'really'  can  change  so  much  when  we 
are  still  within  the  limits  of  experience,  is  it  not 
well  to  ask  ourselves  what  it  means  when  we  go 
Ijeyond  the  limits  of  actual  and  possible  experi- 
ence and  say  that  apparently  things  are  as  we 
find  fhem  in  our  experience,  hut  what  they  really 
are  we  never  shall  know?  'Really'  here  has  no 
positive  meaning:  at  least  it  has  no  practical 
meaning.  It  seems  merely  to  sene  notice  of  an 
attempt  to  carry  out  a  practical  distinction  when 
there  is  no  longer  any  possibility  of  any  practical 
advantage  from  it.    But  is  there  not  a  theoretical 
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advantage?  Does  it  not  clarify  thought  to  have 
it  Uinist  upon  our  attention  that  wo  can  know- 
only  what  experience  reveals?  Uiiiloulilcilly  ;  l)ut 
does  it  not  serve  to  confuse  Ihouglil  to  ilesii:;nate 
what  we  cannot  know  as  'reality'  and  to  call  what 
we  can  know  'mere  appearance'?  Does  not  this 
terminology  assume  that  there  is  something  which 
we  cannot  know?  What  warrants  this  assump- 
tion? To  say  that  W'e  cannot  know  reality  would 
of  course  be  justifiable  if  we  knew  that  there  is 
such  a  reality,  and  yet  knew  that  we  never  can 
know  anything  about  it  except  that  it  exists. 
But  if  we  never  can  know  anything  whatever 
about  it.  why  call  it  'reality' — a  term  which  con- 
notes value?  If  all  that  is  meant  is  that  if  there 
is  anything  which  can  never  present  itself  in  ex- 
perience, we  can  never  know  it.  then  this  meaning 
is  not  clearly  expressed  by  saying  that  we  can 
know  appearance,  but  not  reality.  For  whether 
we  will  or  not,  the  ))opular  idea  of  reality  as 
something  better,  more  secure,  more  valuable 
than  ap])earance  clings  to  the  word,  and  by  con- 
trast depreciates  the  conception  of  ap]X'arance. 
But  we  may  go  further,  and  say  that  there  is  no 
justification  in  assuming  the  possibility  of  such 
an  inexperienceable  object.  The  assumption  has 
no  meaning.  All  of  o\ir  conceptions  are  obtained 
from  experience,  and  all  of  our  words  are  words 
that  have  significance  only  when  applied  to  ob- 
jects of  experience  or  to  objects  conceived  of  as 
experienceable.  For  instance,  the  word  'exist- 
ence' has  a  very  definite  niea'iiing.  To  exist  is  to 
be  part  of  experience,  or  to  be  in  some  way  or 
other  related  to  a  part  of  experience.  Horses 
exist  as  parts  of  our  experience.  Any  as  yet 
invisible  star  exists  as  related  in  some  way  to 
what  we  do  know.  And  'to  be  related'  is  also  a 
term  which  has  meaning  only  when  used  of  cer- 
tain connections  obtaining  in  experience.  The 
relation  of  cause  and  efl'ect.  for  example,  is  a 
delinite  sort  of  coiuiection  rwognized  as  existing 
between  one  experienced  oliject  and  another.  We 
can  extend  it  to  cimnections  between  ol)jects  not 
yet  experienced,  provided  we  think  of  them  as 
jiossible  objects  of  experience.  But  when  one  of 
the  terms  of  the  predicated  relation  is  asserted 
to  be  inexperienceable.  tlicn  the  relation  itself  has 
no  meaning. 

Tims  we  .see  that  to  assert  existence  of  any- 
thing that  is  at  the  same  time  said  to  he  not  a 
Jiossible  object  of  experience  is  simply  to  vise 
winds  without  meaning.  Agnosticism,  or  the 
doctrine  that  we  cannot  know  reality,  and  skep- 
ticism, or  the  doctrine  that  we  must  ever  doubt 
whether  we  can  know  reality,  are  therefore  both 
meaningless  doctrines,  because  reriUty  as  used 
in  these  doctrines  has  no  meaning.  The  theory  of 
phenomenalism  is  open  to  the  same  objection  if 
it  is  an  assertion  that  knowledge  is  limitrd  to 
phenomen.i  or  appearances,  with  an  implication 
that  it  cannot  coniprehend  reality.  But  if  all 
1h:it  phenomenalism  stands  for  is  the  view  that 
all  reality  is  to  be  defined  as  either  actual  or 
possible  presentation  to  consciousness,  or  any 
discoverable  relation  between  such  presentations, 
;ind  that  beyond  such  presentation  there  is  noth- 
ing conceivable  except  pnftxihle  presentations,  then 
phenomenalism  is  tenable. 

Finding,  then,  that  a  reality  opposed  to  all  ap 
])earan<'e  is  unthinkable,  let  us  examine  the  view 
that  all  knowledge  is  of  appearances.  May  there 
not  be  a  skepticism  possible  here?  The  argument 
for  it  could  be  stated  as  follows:   "Everv  sense 


may  deceive;  thought  may  be  fallacious;  but 
as  sense  and  thought  are  our  instruments  of 
knowledge,  we  can  never  know  anything."  It 
takes  but  little  logical  acumen  to  detect  the  fal- 
lacy of  such  an  argument.  A  sense  deceives  us 
when  it  misleads  us  in  our  expectations  with 
regard  to  other  senses.  We  can  say  that  it 
misleads  only  when  we  have  a  test  for  its  accu- 
racy or  inaccuracy;  this  test  we  have  in  the  con- 
sistency of  our  sense-perceptions.  It  is  not  justi- 
fiable to  say  that  each  sense  ma\'  deceive,  and 
that  therefore  all,  when  consistent  and  harmoni- 
ous in  their  presentations,  may  deceive.  This  is 
an  example  of  the  fallacy  of  composition.  (See 
Fallacy.)  This  is  what  in  substan<-e  was  argvied 
I)y  the  tropes  of  Agripjia,  mentioned  above. 
Against  such  sophistry  we  must  say  that  before 
we  can  impeach  any  perception  or  judgment  we 
nuist  know  that  it  tails  to  conform  to  the  stand- 
ard. Thus  knowledge  is  presupposed  in  all 
acknowledged  ignorance,  and  skc])ti<'ism  is  an 
acknow  ledged  ignorance.  Thus  far  we  have  shown 
that  a  thinker  must  know  at  least  something  in 
order  to  indulge  liimsclf  in  a  reasonable  doubt, 
and  that  what  he  knows  is  a  part  at  least  of 
what  finds  itself  in  his  experience.  Universal 
skepticism  and  agnosticism  have  been  shown  to 
be  untenable.  Experience  there  undoubtedly  is, 
and  within  lliat  ex|ierience  thiMc  undoubtedly  is 
knowledge  of  reality,  if  reality  is  to  have  any 
eonceival)le  meaning.  Now  the  business  of  the 
epistcmologist  is  to  investigate  this  knowledge 
that  actually  exists. 

Tlie  epistcmologist  can  do  this  successfully  only 
by  fiillowing  scientific  method.  This  means  that 
lie  nuist  coini)are  one  act  of  knowledge  with  an- 
other, in  order  to  discover  what  knowledge  really 
is.  He  nnist  not  start  out  with  some  theory  of 
his  own  and  make  the  facts  adjust  themselve,s  to 
this  theory. 

Now.  one  fact  that  is  characteristic  of  all  valu- 
able knowledge  is  the  fact  of  generalization. 
Every  nmir  thinker  is  constantly  generalizing 
his  knowledge.  The  ''ame  is  true  of  scientific 
thinkers.  No  science  is  merely  descriptive  in  the 
sense  that  it  confines  itself  to  the  ascertainment 
and  the  bare  statement  of  facts  and  relations 
actually  experienced  at  any  one  time.  Whether 
justifiably  or  not,  the  scientist  always  assumes 
that  if  he  can  only  state  facts  as  they  really  are 
at  any  one  time,  he  has  a  statement  that  is  valid 
for  all  time  when  like  conditions  prevail.  For  in- 
stance, the  discovery  that  under  a  definite  atmos- 
pheric inessure  pure  water  freezes  when  the  ther- 
mometer stands  at  32°  F.  is,  for  plain  man  and 
scientist  alike,  of  significance  not  only  as  reveal- 
ing an  isolated  fact  of  experience  tnic  at  the  time 
of  the  discovery,  but  as  giving  a  'law.'  This  law 
is  the  further  fact  that  inider  like  atmospheric 
pressure  equally  [lure  water  freezes  when  in  a 
similarly  constructed  thermometer  the  mercury 
registers  :?2'.  Every  statement  of  known  fact 
can  thus  be  generalized,  and  if  when  generalized 
it  proves  untrue,  then  the  assumption  of  knowl- 
edge at  the  outset  was  unjustifiable.  This  is 
why  careful  scientists  demand  that  an  experi- 
ment should  be  reix-ated  for  verification.  To 
verify  an  experiment  means  to  ascertain  its  cor 
rectness.  Obviously,  however,  one  cannot  go  back 
in  time  and  live  over  again  the  identical  ex]X!ri- 
encc  in  order  to  verify  the  descriptive  statement 
of  it.  All  that  can  lie  done  is  to  put  one's  self 
under   like   conditions   and   then   to   see   whether 
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like  statements  holj  good  of  like  facts.  Even  if 
it  should  be  louiid  that  like  statements  are  true 
of  the  second  e.xperience,  the  previous  statement 
is  not  vcritied  unless  it  contained  more  than  a 
description  of  the  previous  experience  as  an  iso- 
lated fact.  This  surplusage  of  content  in  a  state- 
ment beyond  bare  description  of  an  isolated  fact 
is  technically  called  its  universality. 

This  universality  of  judgments  tliat  give  expres- 
sion lo  knowlodgc  furnishes  a  prol)lcni  to  the  inves- 
tigator. What  justifies  it?  \'arious  answers  have 
been  given.  iSonie  philosophers  say  that  nothing 
can  justify  it;  some  say  that  it  is  practically 
justified  by  repeated  tests;  others  say  that  the 
procedure  bears  its  own  warrant;  still  others  say 
that  the  universalization  is  justified  only  if  there 
is  in  experience  an  element  which  is  the  product 
of  the  mind's  creative  activity;  for  only  what 
the  mind  makes,  say  they,  can  the  mind  predict. 
These  four  answers  represent  the  four  logical 
schools  of  particularism,  empiricism,  dogmatism, 
and  transcendental  idealism.  Particularism  is 
untenable  for  the  reason  that  it  is  self  contra- 
dictory. It  makes  a  universal  statement  denying 
the  validity  of  universal  statements.  If  it  at- 
tempts to  escape  the  charge  by  modifying  its 
position  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  an  exception 
of  its  own  principle,  it  falls  into  dogmatism.  Its 
creed  would  then  run:  "'All  universal  statements 
except  this  one  are  unwarranted."  This  is  dog- 
matic ;  for  a  general  statement  is  here  nuide  with- 
out any  reasons  given,  and  no  reasons  can  be 
given  so  long  as  general  statements  are  barred. 

The  trouble  with  empiricism,  or  the  doctrine 
that  universal  judgments  can  he  attested  by  re- 
peated experience  of  their  truth,  is  that  it  starts 
with  an  unjustified  assumption — viz.  that  all 
statements  are  at  first  of  particularistic  validity. 
Now,  out  of  a,  combination  of  ten  trviths,  each 
of  particularistic  import,  it  would  seem  that  all 
we  could  legitimately  get  would  l)e  merely  a  com- 
bination of  ten  particularistic  truths.  If  a  thou- 
sand sheep  are  by  experience  known  to  be  white, 
well — then  they  are  white:  but  what  about  the 
thousand  and  first?  To  this  an  empiricist  of 
Hume's  type  makes  answer  that  we  get  into  the 
habit  of  expecting  sheep  to  be  white,  and  that  the 
generalization  of  the  whiteness  of  sheep  is  only  a 
statement  of  the  past  particular  experiences,  plus 
the  fact  of  an  expectation  which  we  Inive,  based  on 
a  habit  we  have  formed  of  asscxdating  whiteness 
with  sheep.  If  the  habit  has  never  been  broken, 
we  are  told,  the  expectation  may  become  so 
irresistible  that  at  last  it  becomes  inconceivable 
thiit  the  expectation  should  not  he  fulfilled.  Thus 
arises  the  imiversality  of  judgments.  But  in 
reply  it  must  be  said  that  the  whole  point  of  our 
question  is  missed  What  is  to  he  made  out  is 
not  how.  as  a  matter  of  psychological  history, 
men  come  to  make  universal  juilgments,  but 
whether  (hey  have  a  right  to  make  them.  In 
other  words,  the  fact  that  the  judgment  is  made, 
however  psychologically  inevitable  it  is,  is  no 
justification  of  the  judgment  as  a  statement  of 
fact.  But  this  Humian  empiricism  sufTers  from 
still  another  defect.  It  can  explain  the  origin 
of  an  irresistible  expe<'lation  only  on  the  assump- 
tion that  under  certain  conditions  expectations 
ari.se.  But  this  is  to  assume  the  validity  of  at 
least  one  universal  judgment — viz.  the  one  ex- 
pressing ihe  psychological  law  of  the  origin  of 
expectation.  And  if  this  universal  judgment 
could  be  successfully  used  for  explaining  the  ori- 


gin of  all  univer.sal  judgments,  still  the  question 
remains:  What  justifies  this  one  universal  judg- 
ment? This  question  empiricism,  as  defined 
above,  has  never  answered,  and  it  cannot  be  seen 
how  it  could  possibly  answer  it.  At  first  sight 
transcendental  idealism  seems  to  avoid  all  these 
difficulties  that  beset  rival  theories.  It  starts 
with  the  apparent  fact  that  there  arc  two  sorts 
of  judgments  we  can  make,  one  sort  conditional 
and  the  other  unconditional.  We  cannot,  for  ex- 
ample, predict  even  eclipses  with  certainty,  he- 
cause  we  are  not  absolutely  sure  that  before  the 
eclipse  can  occur  some  unknown  cause  may  not 
destroy  either  sun,  moon,  or  earth,  or  all  of 
them.  But  there  are  judginent.s,  it  is  alleged, 
which  are  unconditionally  true — e.g.  that  two  and 
two  make  four,  and  that  every  event  has  a  cau.se. 
This  alleged  difl'erence  between  two  sorts  of 
judgments  has  led  the  transcendentalist  to  assume 
a  corresponding  difference  between  the  elements 
constituting  experience.  E.xperience,  says  he,  is 
a  comple-x  product,  constituted  by  the  superinduc- 
tion  of  certain  principles  of  perception  and 
thought  upon  the  materials  furnished  by  sense. 
These  principles  are  invariable  ways  we  have  of 
perceiving  and  thinking  objects.  Because  these 
ways  are  ways  of  consciousness  and  not  ways  of 
the  object,  consciousness  can  predict  them,  we  are 
told,  with  certainty ;  and  not  only  so,  but  it  can 
also  predict  those  elements  in  experience  which 
are  the  effects  of  these  operations  of  conscioiis- 
ness.  But  those  elehients  in  experience  which  are 
due  to  the  influence  exerted  by  other  things  upon 
consciousness  are  unpredictable,  while  everv-thing 
lying  outside  of  the  limits  of  experience,  every 
ultimate  reality,  in  other  words,  is  unknowable. 
Upon  examination  this  view  is  seen  to  be  as  dis- 
appointing as  any  of  its  rivals.  This  presupposi- 
tion that  the  elements  which  mind  contributes  to 
experience  are  predictable  is  surely  not  self- 
evident,  for  it  is  clearly  seen  to  depend  on  the 
assumption  of  unehangeableness  in  the  way  mind 
acts.  Why  should  consciousness  be  any  more 
certain  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  going  to  act 
than  of  the  way  in  which  something  else  is  going 
to  act?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  all  quite 
mutable  agents,  and  no  one  of  us  finds  it  nearly 
as  easy  to  say  how  he  is  going  to  act  to-morrow 
as  to  say  how  some  objects  in  external  nature 
are  going  to  act.  In  reply  to  all  this  it  may  be 
said  that  there  are.  however.  .<»»»■  things  we  do 
that  are  unchangeable,  and  in  so  far  as  future 
experience  is  detennined  by  these  our  uniform 
modes  of  action,  it  is  predictable.  This  reply 
would  be  satisfactory  if  we  were  sure  of  our 
imiform  principles  of  action.  Where  does  the 
knowledge  of  the  immutability  of  these  ways  of 
perceiving  and  thinking  come  from?  Is  it  an 
a  iniori  truth  that  we  have  these  immutable 
forms  of  perception  and  these  categories?  Xo, 
not  even  Kant  took  such  ground.  He  merely 
argued  that  if  we  had  not  these  constitutive 
principles  of  perception  and  thought,  we  could 
not  form  a  priori  synthetic  judgments.  (See 
A  Priori,  and  Analytic  .Ti  dgmexts.)  This  dic- 
tum contained  in  the  preceding  sentence  is  the 
foundation-stone  of  transcendental  idealism.  But 
what  justifies  this  principle'  .An  imwarranted 
subjectivism,  i.e.  the  theory  that  the  only  things 
we  can  know  are  mental  st:ites  and  mental  pro- 
cesses, or  at  least  the  theory  that  the  only  laws 
of  action  we  can  be  sure  of  are  the  laws  of  mental 
action,  underlies  this  dictum.     If  it  be  true  that 
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only  logical  laws,  and  time  and  space  as  percep- 
tual loiiiis,  can  be  known  to  be  invariable,  then 
of  course  it  would  follow  tliat  only  such  objects 
of  experience  as  arc  determined  by  logical  laws, 
and  by  temporal  and  spatial  forms,  can  be  pre- 
dicted; and  not  only  so,  but  only  such  usjiects  of 
these  objects  as  are  directly  due  to  the  opera- 
tion of  these  perceptual  forms  and  logical  laws 
tould  properly  be  subjects  of  universal  judg- 
ment. The  whole  question  therefore  turns  upon 
the  validity  of  the  assumption  that  we  can  know 
only  those  forms  and  laws  which  are  of  a  sub- 
jective origin.  Kant  nowhere  justifies  such  an 
assumjilion.  He  merely  makes  it,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  call  the  philosophical  results  that  follow 
from  it  a  Copernican  revolution. 

Before  agreeing  to  accept  such  results,  it  would 
be  well  to  look  critically  at  the  assumption  from 
■which  they  are  deduced.     Is  it  true  that  the  only 
laws  we  can  know  directly  are  laws  of  perceptual 
and  intellectual  processes?     On  the  contrary,  it 
can  l)e  successfully  maintained  that    we  do  not 
conu'  to  know  the  characteristic  Icaturcs  of  space 
and  time,  as  forms  of  perception,  or  the  uniformi- 
ties of  thought-fvmctions.  until  we  have  come  to 
know  many  more  'objective'  laws.     Not  only  so, 
but  the  evidence  upon  which  our  knowledge  of 
logical    laws   rests    is   exactly   of   the   same   kind 
as  that  upon  which  our  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of   nature   rests,   viz.    experience.      ,Tust    as   our 
only     reason     for     saying     that     fire     burns     is 
that  we  have  experienced  the  fact   we  thus  ex- 
press;  so  when  we  say  that  our  thought   always 
refers  attributes  to  substance  or  that  our  thought 
demands  for  every  event  a  cause,  our  only  justi- 
fication for  our   statement   is  the   fact  that  we 
observe  as  a  matter  of  experience  that  we  always 
do  think  attributes  as  belonging  to  substances,  or 
events  as  conditioned  by  causes.     In  short,  logic 
is  an   inductive   science  resting  upon  ex|)erience 
(see  Lo(iic),  and  an  idealism  which  rests  upon 
logic  as  Kantian  idealism  does  cannot  justify  a 
hard  and  fast  distinction  in  respect  of  knowable- 
ness  between  laws  of  external  nature  and  laws  of 
thought;    it  cannot  do  this  simply  because  both 
kinds  of  laws  are  discovered  in  exactly  the  same 
way.     Therefore,  it  is  as  unwarrantable  to  argue 
that,  in  so  far  as  external  nature  has  any  laws, 
these  laws  must  be  the  product  of  thought,  as  it 
would   be   to   argue  that   in   so   far   as   thought 
has  any  laws,  these  laws  must  be  the  ])roduct  of 
external  nature.      Of   the    two    kinds    of    laws, 
neither  need  be  said  to  rest  on  the  other  unless 
experience  shows  that  either  is  dependent  on  the 
other.     It   is  only  a  begging  of  *he  question  in 
the  interests  of  subjectivism  to  say  that  we  know 
tlunight-laws  direet;ly  and  physical  laws  only  in 
so  far  as  they  are  thought-products.     If  experi- 
ence cannot  justify  a  universal  judgment,  then 
our  logical  laws  are  merely  statements  that,  in  the 
past  and  present  particular  acts  of  thought,  we 
have  acted  thus  and  so;   they  are  not  statements 
of  how  w-e  act  in  nil  thinking.     If.  on  the  other 
hand,   the   experience   of  the   uniformity   of   our 
intellectual   operations   in   the   past   and   in   the 
present   justifies  us  in  generalizing  this  limited 
uniformity  into  statements  valid  of  nil  thinking, 
not  only  past  and  present,  but  future,  then  the 
experience  of  the  uniformity  of  physical  processes 
justifies   us   in   generalizing  these   processes   into 
natural  laws,  universally  valid.     In  other  words, 
one    cannot    legitimati7.e    scientific    induction    by 
reducing  the  objects  of  scientific  investigation  into 


products  of  invariable  thought-processes;  for  the 
assertion  of  the  invariability  of  thouglit-processcs 
is  itself  justifiable  only  as  the  result  of  a  scien- 
tific induction. 

It  should  have  become  clear  by  this  time  that 
a  justification  of  generalization  in  the  sense  of 
an  attempt  to  render  it  acceptable  by  subsuming 
it  under  some  more  valid  principle  is  hopeless; 
and  also  that  any  repudiation  of  the  validity  of 
generalization  itself  rests  either  upon  some  dog- 
matic and  unjustifiable  assumption,  or  )ipon  the 
tacit  presupposition  of  the  validity  of  generaliza- 
tion. What  then  are  we  to  doV  The  obvious 
answer  is  that  we  must  accept  generalization  as  a 
fact,  and  then  see  whether  there  is  any  reason 
why  we  should  not  generalize.  The  fact  is,  that 
in  so  far  as  I  think,  I  am  making  universal  judg- 
ments, or  making  judgments  that  can  be  vali- 
dated only  b^-  universal  judgments. 

The  reason  for  any  act  whatever,  or  for  any 
particular  judgment,  is  always  in  the  last  resort 
a  universal  judgment.  Tliis  universal  judgment, 
however,  is  not  logically  self-sup])orling.  It  gets 
its  justification  in  the  particular  experiences  we 
have.  In  other  words,  although  universal  judg- 
ments are  the  only  reasons  we  can  give  for  par- 
ticular judgments  which  are  not  themselves  ex- 
pressions of  actual  experiences,  yet  the  only 
justification  we  ever  get  for  these  universal  judg- 
ments is  found  in  the  actual  particular  experi- 
ences we  have.  Even  such  an  'axiomatic"  judg- 
ment as  the  celebrated  "Things  equal  to  the  same 
thing  are  equal  to  each  other"  can  be  justifiably 
accepted  only  if  it  is  recognized  as  correctly  ex- 
pressing our  experiences  with  regard  to  eqinil 
things.  In  our  adult  years,  it  is  of  course  not 
necessary  that  we  should  recall  these  specific  ex- 
periences. In  most  cases  this  axiomatic  judgment 
is  psychologically  nothing  but  a  succession  of 
word-images,  or  some  combination  of  such  images 
with  a  feeling-tone  of  familiarity.  But  when  we 
are  not  satisfied  with  this  psychic  content,  but 
ask  ourselves  whether  it  is  really  true  that  things 
equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other, 
we  begin  to  call  up  ideas  of  things  equal  to  the 
same  thing,  or  we  get  perceptions  of  things  equal 
to  the  same  thing,  and  compare  them  with  each 
other.  If  we  finally  satisfy  ourselves  of  the 
truth  of  the  'axiom,'  it  is  only  as  a  result  of  a 
new  induction  from  these  data,  presented  in  idea 
or  perception. 

What  is  true  of  this  axiom  is  true  of  every 
other  'general'  proposition.  Every  universal  judg- 
ment is  either  a  judgment  whose  truth  is  envis- 
aged in  some  particular  ideational  or  perceptional 
or  ideational-perceptional  complex,  or  it  is  a  mere 
process  of  word-images  with  a  'familiar'  feeling. 
In  the  former  case  the  particular  complex,  idea- 
tional or  otherwise,  serves  as  a  point  of  depar- 
ture for  the  generalization,  which  is  the  recogni- 
tion of  interest  in  this  particular  (>nly  liecause 
of  its  'vicarious'  character,  i.e.  not  so  much  be- 
cause in  this  particular  case  the  judgment  holds 
good,  but  because  this  particular  case  is  recog- 
nized as  only  one  of  a  class,  in  all  the  mem- 
bers of  which  the  same  judgment  holds  good. 
Psychology  seems  to  have  quite  well  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  this  recognition  of  vicari- 
ousness  is  based  upon  a  cert,iin  distinctive  'feel- 
ing* element  in  consciousness,  which  some  call 
the  feeling  of  vicariousness.  But  whatever  may 
he  the  analytic  psychology  of  the  judgmental  pro- 
cess, the  fact  is  that  not  only  do  we  pronounce 
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judgment  on  the  particular  before  us,  but  we 
pronounce  it  upon  all  the  particulars  represented 
by  the  one  particular  ideationally  (or  percep- 
tually) present;  and  upon  all  these  particulars 
not  only  us  purlicuturs,  but  also  as  each  vicari- 
ous. In  other  words,  the  whole  meaning  of  the 
judgment  is  not  exhausted  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
true  of  each  particular  to  which  it  applies;  there 
is  also  included  in  the  meaning  the  recognition 
that  because  it  is  true  of  each  particular,  there- 
fore these  particulars  are  not  merely  paitieiilars, 
accidentally  (onnected  by  the  incidence  of  the 
same  judgment  upon  each  of  them,  but  are  also 
particulars  representing  the  identity  found  in 
each,  which  identity  makes  it  possible  to  pass 
the  same  judgment  upon  all.  That  identity  or 
community  of  character  which  justifies  the  in- 
clusion of  all  the  particulars  within  the  meaning 
of  the  same  judgment  is  not  something  externally 
combined  trilh  the  mere  particularitj'  of  each. 
It  is  something  in  the  particularity  of  each  which 
makes  it  not  a  mere  particular,  but  a  vicarious 
particular,  or,  in  other  words,  a  particularization 
of  a  universal.  Conversely  we  may  say  that  all 
particular  features  are  potential  universals;  i.e. 
though  in  some  judgments  particular  features 
may  function  as  particulars,  still  in  other  judg- 
ments these  same  features  may  function  as  uni- 
versals. 

The  demand  still  presses  upon  us  for  justifica- 
tion of  this  fact  ot  universalization.  Because 
particulars  arc  not  mere  particulars,  but  are 
unique  variations  of  universals,  there  is  no  logical 
impropriety  in  'universalizing'  them;  that  is, 
in  looking  at  their  universal  rather  than  at  their 
unique  aspect.  We  thus  escape  the  difficulty 
which  particularism  cannot  escape  and  cannot 
solve.  For  particularism  begins  by  asserting 
that  only  particular  judgments  arc  justified.  Tliat 
is,  it  misinterprets  the  fact  that  all  judgments, 
when  real  and  not  verbal,  are  based  on  envisaged 
particulars,  into  the  error  that  all  judgments  are 
based  on  mere  particulars.  We  have  seen  that  if 
they  were  so  based,  then  there  would  be  no  justifi- 
cation for  the  imiversality  of  judgment.  There 
is,  however,  a  bar  to  an  indiscriminate  univer- 
salization.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  a  par- 
ticular is  a  unique  version  of  a  universal,  it  is 
therefore  a  unique  version  of  any  universal  you 
please.  The  problem  now  becomes  one  of  con- 
crete justification  of  the  actual  universalization 
we  make.  Take  an  example:  To-day,  when  the 
thermometer  stood  at  75  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and 
a  dog  was  lying  in  my  basement ;  when  the  barom- 
eter was  2!). 70.  and  my  child  was  playing  with 
a  toy  engine:  when  the  atmosphere  was  saturated 
with  moisture  and  a  tire  alarm  was  ringing:  when 
the  wind  was  blowing  from  the  north  and  I  was 
writing  at  my  desk,  it  began  to  rain.  In  this 
example  I  have  of  course  given  only  a  few  of  the 
indefinite  number  of  manifold  and  various  fea- 
tures which  characterized  the  concrete  sitinition 
at  the  time  it  began  to  rain.  Each  one  of  these 
features,  being  a  particularized  universal,  may 
legitimately  be  universalized.  But  not  every  one 
of  these  features  can  be  universally  connected 
with  rain.  It  is  the  business  of  the  meteorologist 
to  discover  just  which  of  (he  particulars  is  so 
connected.  lie  can  ilo  this  by  careful  induction 
(q.v.)  from  a  snn'iciently  wide  experience.  The 
laws  of  induction  are  the  statements  of  the  prin- 
ciples an  investigator  must  follow  in  making 
correct  generalizations.     These  laws  do  not  jus- 


tify, they  merely  regulate,  the  process  of  gen- 
eralization. The  nature  of  the  material  dealt 
with  can  alone  justify  the  process,  in  that  that 
nature  is  itself  universal  in  one  of  its  aspects. 

But  it  may  l>e  said  in  answer  to  this  justifica- 
tion of  generalization,  that,  while  it  is  granted 
that  particulars  never  appear  in  intelligent  ex- 
perience as  bare  particulars,  still  the  element  of 
particularity  can  be  traced  to  sense  and  that  of 
universality  to  thought.  Therefore,  it  is  alleged, 
particularity  is  more  real;  it  needs  no  justifica- 
tion because  it  is  an  inexpugnable  datum;  univer- 
sality, however,  being  a  thought-i)roduct,  bears 
the  marks  of  artificiality  common  to  all  elabora- 
tions of  raw  material.  Can  the  result  of  such 
elaboration,  it  is  asked,  claim  with  propriety  to 
stand  as  representative  of  reality?  Is  reality 
not  that  which  we  do  not  make,  but  findV  This 
is  the  attitude  of  many  ejiislemologists.  It  would 
have  much  to  recommend  it  if  it  could  l>e  con- 
sistently carried  out.  For  there  is  no  di)ubt  that 
there  is  a  real  distinction  between  the  matter 
which  thought  elaborates  and  the  result  of  that 
elaboration.  And  yet  that  distinction  must  not 
be  maintained  in  such  a  way  as  to  invalidate 
the  procedure  which  leads  up  to  it.  To  say  that 
.sense-elements  are  real  and  that  thought-products 
are  artificial  is  to  assume  that  witlunit  the 
process  of  thought  the  sense-elements  authenti- 
cate themselves  as  real.  \\"c  have  no  experi- 
ential warrant  for  saying  that  mere  sense  can 
recognize  itself  as  sense.  Only  beeati.se  a  careful, 
thoughtful  discrimination  has  led  us  to  the  dis- 
covery that  experience  has  at  least  two  distinct 
features,  viz.  sense  and  thought,  and  also  onl.v 
because  thoughtful  investigation  leads  us  to  iden- 
tify sense  with  reality  par  excellenee.  can  we 
assert  that  without  sense  there  can  be  no  reality. 
If,  however,  this  assertion  is  cli;inged  into  the 
statement  that  sense  is  real  and  thought  ficti- 
tious, then  it  becomes  suicidal.  It  denies  the 
validity  of  the  thought-process  which  has  led 
to  the  assertion,  and  thus  leaves  the  assertion 
unfounded.  Thought  alone  can  discriminate,  for 
instance,  hallucinations  from  percei)lions :  hence 
thought  is  indispensable  to  the  recognition  of 
reality:  and  the  validity  of  the  knowledge  given 
by  sense-reality  stands  or  falls  with  the  validity 
of  thought-processes.  This  is  a  truth  not  suffi- 
ciently realized.  We  may  not  blow  hot  and  cold 
upon  thought — blow  hot  when  we  need  thought 
to  authenticate  sense-reality;  blow  cold  when, 
having  got  certainty  as  to  sense-reality,  we  pro- 
ceed to  freeze  thought  out.  The  validity  and 
competency  of  thought  is  presupposed  in  the  com- 
petency of  any  knowledge  of  reality.  Therefore 
we  may  say  that  the  validity  of  thought  is  the 
one  thing  which  philosophical  doubt  may  not  con- 
sistently assail. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  any  particular  thought- 
process  may  not  be  scrutinized  with  a  suspicion 
of  its  validity.  It  is  merely  to  say  that  if  any 
thought-process  is  to  bo  condemned,  sentence  is 
passed  upon  it  by  a  jury  of  jieers.  Only  tho\ight 
may  condemn  thought.  But  how  can  thought  con- 
demn thought?  Only  by  exiimining  its  own  pro- 
cedtire  with  a  view  to  a.scertaining  whether  it  is 
consistent.  Xo  extraneous  standard  is  applied. 
Kven  when  we  test  the  results  of  our  thinking 
by  comparing  them  with  facts  of  sense-percep- 
tion, the  final  arbiter  is  thought,  in  that  the  sen- 
sible facts  confirm  or  overthrow  nothing,  except 
in  accordance  with  the  demand  for  consistency, 
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which  demand  is  iiiude  by  thought.  In  other 
words,  when  doubt  arises  as  to  tlio  validity  of  any 
intellectual  process,  and  when  in  order  to  remove 
this  doubt  we  appeal  to  senseexpericiice,  it  is 
only  as  thinlcing  beings  and  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  thought  tliat  we  inter|)ret  the  results 
of  the  appeal.  Thought  may  not  muke  reality, 
but  wit'iout  thought  there  can  l)e  no  recognition 
of  reality. 

But  here  again  an  objection  will  probably  be 
raised.  It  will  be  said  that  psychology  shows 
sense-consciousness  to  lune  e.visted  long  before 
thought  appeared  on  the  scene.  Thought  is  a 
new-comer;  sense  is  as  old  as  consciousness  it- 
self. Granted  the  truth  of  this  objection,  what 
follows?  Merely  that  psychology  as  a  science 
laboriously  wrought  out  by  much  comparative 
(:=  thinking)  observation  ot  conscious  experi- 
ence, discloses  tlie  temporal  priority  of  sense  to 
thought.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  more  sense- 
experience  cannot  be  experience  of  reality  if  by 
reality  is  meant  what  ice  knoii:  as  reality;  for 
reality  with  us  is  what  it  is  only  by  virtue  of 
contrasts  which  thought  has  made.  If  we  there- 
fore maintain,  on  the  basis  of  psychological  rev- 
elations, that  many  aninuils  know  reality  without 
having  that  knowledge  mediated  l>y  thought,  it 
must  also  be  maintained  that  tli;it  knowledge 
of  reality  is  something  so  utterly  milike  vur 
human  knowledge,  tliat  nolliing  liut  confusion 
comes  of  calling  the  two  things  by  the  same 
name.  But,  it  may  be  saiil  in  rejoinder,  we 
human  beings  experience  sonietliing  like  that  un- 
thinking appreliension  of  reality.  Sometimes  in 
us  thought-activity  seems  entirely  suspended  and 
only  a  sense-consciousness  can  be  discovered  in 
our  mental  ])rocesses.  In  extreme  lassitude  of 
body  and  mind,  may  we  not  lie  on  the  grass  and 
look  up  at  the  sky  and  drink  in  reality  without 
a  single  act  of  thought?  Yes  and  no.  The  answer 
depends  on  what  is  meant  by  thought.  Some  psy- 
chologists nowadays  make  a  distinction  between 
thought  processes  and  association  processes. 
Trains  of  images  that  follow  each  other  without 
any  experience  of  self-activity  arc  called  associa- 
tion-trains. Those  that  are  accompanied  by  rec- 
ognized self-activity  are  called  thought  trains.  If 
thought  is  thus  discriminated  from  association, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  we  can  have  experiences 
without  thought.  But  after  all.  what  is  this  self- 
activity?  It  seems  to  be  nothing  but  sensations 
of  tendinous  strain  and  articular  movement. 
The  distinction  thus  made  between  association 
and  thought  turns  out  to  be  a  distinction  between 
association  of  ideas  without  a  sense  of  strain 
and  association  with  a  sense  of  strain.  Why  any 
sense  of  strain  accompanying  a  process  should 
have  any  signific.ince  as  regards  the  validity  of 
the  process  is  difTicult  to  discover. 

A  more  significant  distinction  between  associa- 
tion and  thought  is  that  between  the  characters  of 
the  connections  involved.  Assnciat ion-connections 
arc  random;  tliere  is  no  internal  logical  consis- 
tency. An  unknown  dog  may  suggest  a  familiar 
cat.  and  the  latter  may  by  some  queer  freak  of 
association  call  up  the  word  catastrophe,  and 
the  image  of  some  horrible  experience.  In  this 
mere  association-process  each  step  taken  is  ex- 
plicable b}'  the  inniiliar  laws  of  association,  but 
there  is  no  logical  coherence  between  the  first 
step  and  the  last.  The  iinknown  dog  and  the 
fatal  railway  wreck  do  not  belong  together.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  thought-processes  the  whole 


series  from  beginning  to  end  is  controlled  by  some 
central  interest.  The  linal  stage  of  the  process 
is  as  closely  connected  with  the  initial  stage  as 
with  the  intervening  stages.  .\11  the  ideas  tra- 
versed in  the  movement  form  a  consistent 
whole.  Such  a  thought-process  completely  domi- 
nated by  some  single  interest  is  not  frequent, 
(ienerally  our  tlioughts  are  only  loosely  con- 
nected; we  break  the  continuity  of  the  train 
and  then  reconnect  the  broken  ends.  Sometimes 
the  breaks  are  rare;  sometimes  they  are  annoy- 
ingly  frequent.  There  is  no  hard  and  fast  line  of 
ilillerence  between  association  and  thought.  Very 
little  of  our  thinking  is  absolutely  direct  and 
altogether  pertinent.  The  diirerence  between  asso- 
ciation and  thought  is  one  of  degree.  Association 
is  loose-jointed  and  random  thinking;  thought  is 
compact  and  coherent  association.  If  this  is  so, 
we  may  say  that  tlicre  is  no  experience  that  we 
can  conceive  from  which  thought  is  absent;  and 
that  so  far  from  its  being  true  that  the  less 
thought  there  is,  the  more  reality,  it  is  rather  the 
reverse  which  is  true.  The  more  coherence 
and  consistency  there  is  between  all  the  parts  of 
our  sense-experience,  the  more  sure  we  are  of 
their  reality.  The  better  our  thinking,  the  nearer 
we  are  to  reality,  provided  of  course  we  have 
some  sense-content  in  our  thinking.  Mere  think- 
ing would  be  of  no  more  value,  if  it  really  could 
exist,  than  mere  sense.  We  never  get  at  such 
reality  as  we  know  without  thought  upon  sense- 
data.  In  this  cooperation  of  thought  and  sense 
toward  the  production  of  knowledge  of  reality, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  sense  is  nearer  to  reality 
than  thought.  Neither  is  nearer  than  the  other 
any  Tuore  than  the  father  is  nearer  to  the  child 
l)y  procreation  than  the  mother,  or  I'ice  rersa. 

Only  one  more  objection  to  the  validity  of 
knowledge  can  be  considered  here.  After  all,  it 
will  be  urged,  we  have  knowledge  of  reality  only 
by  means  of  ideas  or  sensations,  which  are  them- 
selves not  the  reality.  Hence  there  is  always  the 
possibility  that  our  means  are  defective  inasmuch 
as  we  can  never  get  directly  at  the  object  known, 
in  order  to  compare  it  with  our  sensations  and 
ideas.  We  have  to  assume  the  validity  of  knowl- 
edge, it  is  conceded ;  but  we  must,  it  is  urged, 
realize  that  it  is,  when  all  is  said,  a  gigantic 
assumption,  or  simply  a  working  hypothesis.  We 
can  never  knom  that  we  really  know,  although 
wo  must  always  take  that  knowledge  for  granted. 
This  objection,  although  very  popular  at  present, 
is  as  futile  as  all  the  others  we  have  examined, 
for  if  it  is  a  valid  objection,  it  must  be  backed 
by  reasons.  These  reasons  can  be  stated  in  the 
words  of  Prof.  Karl  Pearson:  "How  close  then 
can  we  actually  get  to  this  supposed  world  out- 
side ourselves?  -lust  as  near  as  but  no  neai-er  than 
the  brain  terminals  of  the  sensory  nerves.  We 
are  like  the  clerk  in  the  central  telephone  ex- 
change who  cannot  get  nearer  to  his  customers 
than  his  end  of  the  telephone  wires.  We  are  in- 
deed worse  ofT  than  the  clerk,  for  to  carry  out 
the  analog}'  properly  we  must  suppose  him  neoer 
to  have  been  outside  the  telephone  exchange,  never 
to  have  seen  a  customer,  or  ani/  one  like  a  ciis- 
tomrr — in  short,  never,  except  through  the  tele- 
phone wire,  to  have  come  in  contact  with  the 
outside  universe.  .  .  .  Very  much  in  the  posi- 
tion of  such  a  telephone  clerk  is  the  conscious 
rgo  of  each  one  of  us  seated  at  the  brain  ter- 
minals of  the  sensory  nerves.  Not  a  step  nearer 
than  these  terminals  can  the  ego  get  to  the  'outer 
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■world,'  and  what  in  and  fcr  themselves  are  the 
Kuhscribers  to  il:>  nerve  exchange  it  lias  no  means 
of  ascertaining.  .  .  .  The  sounds  from  tele- 
phone and  phonograph  correspond  to  immediate 
and  stored  sense-impressions.  These  sense-ini- 
jiresoions  we  project  as  it  were  outwards  and 
term  the  real  world  outside  ourselves.  ]5ut  the 
things-inlhemselves  which  the  sense-impressions 
symbolize,  the  'reality.'  as  the  metaphysicians 
wish  to  call  it,  at  the  other  end  of  the  nerve, 
remains  unknown  and  unknowable." 

The  objection  thus  admirably  stated  may  be 
called  the  p.sycho-physical  argument  against 
knowledge  of  reality.  The  reply  to  it  can  best 
be  introduced  with  a  question:  How  do  we  know 
that  the  ego  is  seated  at  the  brain  terminals  of 
the  sensory  nerves?  How,  indeed,  do  we  know  that 
there  are  any  sensory  nerves  at  all  ?  If  all  that 
we  know  are  sensations,  considered  as  merely  sub- 
jective and  psychical,  what  right  have  we  to 
talk  about  brain  terminals?  A  very  little  reflec- 
tion will  convince  any  one  that  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  external  world  one  would  never 
come  to  think  of  his  own  experiences  as  internal 
and  subjective.  We  first  come  to  know  the  ob- 
jects about  us,  among  others  the  bodies  of  our 
neighbors.  By  dissection  of  some  of  these  bodies 
we  come  to  know  that  there  is  a  brain  in  the 
human  head  and  that  there  are  nerves  running 
from  innui'ierable  points  in  tlie  periphery  of  the 
human  body  back  to  the  brain.  By  observation 
and  experimentation  we  come  to  know  that  cer- 
tain stimuli  apjilied  to  the  ends  of  certain  nerves 
are  followed,  or  accompanied,  by  conscious  pro- 
cesses. Because  in  the  case  of  human  subjects 
any  sundering  of  the  nerve  is  followed  by  ces.sa- 
tion  of  the  specific  conscious  process  that  ordi- 
narily is  eocirdinated  with  the  stinuilation  of  the 
nerve,  we  reason  that  the  conscious  process  is 
only  indirectly  coordinated  with  the  action  of  the 
nerve,  and  directly  with  some  sort  of  disturbance 
in  the  brain.  The  only  justifiable  meaning  then 
of  the  expression,  "the  conscious  ego  of  each  of 
us  seated  at  the  brain  terminals  of  the  .sensory 
nerves,"  is  'the  unitary  complex  of  conscious  pro- 
cesses that  arise  when  the  brain  is  stimulated.' 
These  processes  are  not  seated  at  the  terminals 
of  the  sensory  nerves  and  subsequently  ejected 
into  the  space  oiitside  the  body.  At  least  no 
scientific  observer  has  ever  found,  say.  a  color- 
sensation  seated  at  the  terminal  of  his  optic 
nerve  and  subse(piently  extruded  into  outer  sjiace. 
All  this  talk  about  the  'seat'  of  conscious  pro- 
cesses is  the  sheerest  mythology,  if  anything  else 
is  meant  than  that  very  careful  research  based  on 
I'twirn  facts  of  external  stimulus  and  nerve-dis- 
turbance has  led  scientists  to  locate  within  the 
brain  the  phi/siolotjiral  processes  with  which  the 
psychical  processes  are  correlated.  The  pxi/ehieal 
processes  are  not  experimetitaJhi  loealed  there; 
and  any  one  who  interprets  the  findings  of 
psycho-physics  into  a  location  of  psychical  pro- 
cesses at  the  terminals  of  sensory  nerves  is  the 
dupe  of  a  simple  and  transparent  metaphor.  But 
it  will  be  said  that  if  the  brain  is  the  last  object 
disturbed  before  consciousness  arises,  then  oori- 
sciousness  nuist  be  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  brain.  This  contention  is  oliviously 
based  on  the  very  questionable  principle  that  no 
object  can  act  at  a  distance.  Even  in  mere 
physical  action  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  principle  is  true.  A  physical  body  attracts 
another  physical  body  at  vast  distances,  and  it 


is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  action  is  medi- 
ated by  some  intervening  ether.  But  even  if  it  be 
conceded  that  the  principle  is  true  in  mechanical 
])liysies,  what  riglit  have  we  to  assume  that  it 
is  also  true  in  p.sycho-physics  ?  As  psychic  pro- 
cesses are  facts,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  them 
impartially,  i.e.  without  any  prepossessions,  ia 
or(ler  to  find  out  what  principles  govern  their 
action.  It  is  very  (pjeer  science  that  assumes,  to 
begin  with,  tliat  they  must  be  subject  to  a  prin- 
ciple that  possibly  obtains  in  the  mendy  physical 
world.  Now,  observation  of  the  fact  of  visual 
perception,  for  example,  does  not  confirm  the  sup- 
jKJsition  that  the  color-sensations  are  at  first 
'seated'  at  the  terminals  of  the  optic  nerves,  and 
that  afterwards  we  'project'  them  'as  it  were, 
outuards.'  So  far  as  any  actual  visual  experi- 
ence can  be  interrogated,  the  answer  always  is 
that  color-sensations  are  .always  located  in  olijects 
before  the  eyes.  If  the  case  is  dilTerent  in  in- 
fants, we  cannot  ascertain  that  fact  directly,  but 
must  infer  it,  and  the  only  principle  that  would 
warrant  the  inference  is  that  doubtful  one  just 
discussed,  viz.  that  no  object  can  act  at  a  dis- 
tance. It  is  obvious  therefore  that  the  session 
of  the  ego  at  the  terminals  of  the  sensory  nervts 
must  not  be  used  as  a  proof  of  the  fact  that  we 
cannot  know  anything  of  the  outer  world:  that 
session  is  itself  a  very  dubious  inference  from 
known  facts  of  the  outer  world,  viz,  anatomi- 
cal and  physiological  facts  which  we  come  to 
know  in  exactly  the  same  way  in  which  we  come 
to  know  any  other  facts  of  that  same  outer  world. 
We  use  our  senses;  and  we  thoughtfully  compare 
tlie  re.sult-s  we  get  by  their  use,  and  after  criti- 
cism come  to  some  conclusion  as  to  the  facts. 
In  fine,  this  whole  doctrine  of  the  subjectivity  of 
knowledge  is  itself  only  a  suicid.al  inference  from 
known  objective  facts.  It  is  suicidal  because  if  it 
were  true  the  only  reasons  that  can  he  urged  for 
its  truth,  viz.  certain  psycho-physical  facts,  would 
be  deprived  of  their  validity,  inasmuch  as  these 
reasons  can  claim  validity  only  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  kiuiirn  facts  of  the  objective  world. 
Here,  as  heretofore,  we  see  that  knowledge  cannot 
be  impugned  without  presupposing  knowledge. 
In  summary  of  this  criticism  of  agnostic  views,  it 
may  be  sai<l  that  no  known  fact  can  be  consist- 
ently and  logically  used  to  demonstrate  the  im- 
possibility of  knowledge.  Knowledge  is  a  fact 
as  indubitable,  as  real,  as  inevitable  as  any  fact 
of  sensation,  and  the  validity  of  any  knowledge 
cannot  be  assailed  except  from  the  vantage 
ground  of  better  knowledge. 

Tlie  problem  as  to  the  extent  of  knowledge  has 
absorbed  philosophical  attention  fnnii  the  time 
of  Kant,  who  cl.iinied  that  only  phenomena  can 
be  known,  and  th:it  ultimate  reality  is  unknow- 
able. Our  previous  discussion  should  now  enable 
us  to  .see  the  fallacy  of  this  position.  It  con- 
sists in  the  unwarranted  assumption  of  an  ulti- 
mate reality  lying  tiehind  phenomena,  an  assump- 
tion which  is  necessitated,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
ti-ying  to  carry  too  far  a  perfectly  valid  distinc- 
tion between  phenomena.  Between  |)lienomena 
there  are  differences  in  degree  of  reality  in  the 
sense  that  scmie  phenomena  delude  us  into  expect- 
ing other  phenomena  which,  however,  do  not  ap- 
pear, while  on  the  other  hand  other  phenomena  do 
not  delude  us.  Our  expectations  based  on  their 
ajipearance  are  verified.  The  phenomena  of  the 
former  kind  are  illusions,  are  'mere  appearances,' 
are  'unreal.'     The  unreality  is  nothing  intrinsic. 
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It  is  due  to  mistaken  inference,  and  when  the  in- 
ference is  corrected,  llie  illusion,  the  unreality, 
disappears.  The  straight  stick  thrust  into  the 
water  appears  broken.  To  the  man  who  knows 
the  laws  of  refraction  there  is  no  unreality  in 
the  broken  appearance.  The  break  is  a  rial  break, 
but  not  in  the  tangible  stick  or  in  the  stick  as  a 
material  for  any  mechanical  uses.  The  break  is 
in  the  line  of  movement  of  the  rays  of  light.  The 
vieual  sense  bears  correct  witness  as  to  the  actual 
occurrence  in  the  visible,  i.e.  tlie  luminous  char- 
acter of  the  object.  The  brokenness  of  the  object 
as  seen  is  part  of  ultimate  reality,  and  is  as 
absolutely  and  un(iualitiedly  and  indefeasibly  real 
as  any  other  reality  in  the  real  universe.  There 
are  no  degrees  in  reality  in  any  metaphysical 
sense;  there  are  degrees  in  knowledge  of  reality; 
i.e.  the  knowledge  of  the  connections  that  prevail 
between  real  things,  socalle<l  illusions  included. 
It  is  only  in  a  practical  sense  that  one  phenom- 
enon differs  from  another  phenomenon  in  reality, 
and  even  in  this  sense  with  increase  of  knowledge 
there  comes  increase  of  reality.  Just  as  the 
reality  of  a  normal  vision  is  two-fold,  so  the 
reality  of  an  hallucination  is  two-fold,  in  normal 
vision  the  seen  appearance  is  actually  seen  and 
also  means  further  possil)le  appearances,  tactual 
and  otherwise.  So  in  halhiciMation  the  seen  ap- 
pearance is  actually  seen  and  also  means,  when 
once  the  laws  of  hallucination  are  known,  some 
verifiable  disorder  in  the  nervous  system.  Neither 
meaning  is  further-fetched  than  the  other.  It  is 
only  by  slo\fly  accumulated  associations  that 
visible  appearances  come  to  mean  tangible  appear- 
ances. These  associations  are  acquired  in  infancy 
and  childhood  and  have  become  so  fixed  that  we 
consider  them  i)art  of  the  original  significance  of 
the  visual  sensations  themselves.  In  the  ease  of 
hallucinations  the  correct  associations  have  to  be 
acquired  in  adult  life  and  run'  counter  to  the 
normal  associations.  Hence  we  consider  it 
straining  the  meaning  of  words  to  say  that  hallu- 
cinations mean  nervous  derangement.  But  the 
meaning  is  just  that,  for  the  meaning  of  anything 
always  itself  means  the  known  connections  it  has. 
Thus  we  see  that  there  is  no  reality  beyond  ap- 
pearance ;  appearances  are  themselves  real  and 
there  is  no  valid  ground  for  restricting  the  limits 
of  the  possibly  knowable.  Only  experience  can 
tell  us  what  is  knowable,  that  is,  what  is  real; 
for  everything  real  is  knowable  and  everything 
knowable  is  real.  See  HEr.El>;  Hume;  Kant; 
Berkeley  ;  Green,  T.  H.  ;  De.scaktes  ;  Spinoza  ; 
Leibnitz;  Locke;  Logic;  Judgment. 

Tlie  bihliograi)hy  of  epistemology  includes 
nearly  all  the  philosophical  works  of  modem 
times.  Specially  to  be  mentioned  are:  Locke, 
Essaji  Coneerninq  Unman  Uiulerstandiiiri  (1C90)  ; 
Berkeley,  Treatise  Coneernhtfj  the  Principles  of 
Human  Knowterlf/e  (1710);  Hume,  Treatise  of 
Human  Kature  (17.39)  ;  id..  Enquiry  Concerning 
Human  TJmlerstandinq  (1748)  ;  Kant,  Kritik  der 
reinen  Yemunft  (1781);  J.  G.  Fiehte,  Wis- 
senschaftslehre  (1704);  Hegel,  EneyclopSdie 
der  philosophischpi)  Wissensehaften-  im  firund- 
risse,  in  Werkc.  vol.  vii.  (Berlin.  1847)  :  id., 
Wissenschaft  der  Jjoifik.  vols.  iii..  v.  (Berlin 
1841);  Lotze,  Metaphysik  (T^ipzig,  1879);  id., 
Loqik  (ib..  1874);  id..  ^nkrokosn)OS  (ib„  18.50- 
64)  ;  .John  Stuart  Mill.  Ijoqic.  Ratiocinativc  and 
Inductive  (London.  184.'?:  Sth  ed.  1872);  id.. 
Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philos- 
ophy  (ib.,  1865)  ;  Green,  Introduction  to  Hume 


(il).,  1874);  id..  Prolegomena  to  Ethics  (ib., 
IHaa)  ;  Bradley,  Prineiples  of  Logic  (ib.,  1883)  ; 
id.,  Appearance  and  Ueulity  (2d  ed.,  ib.,  1897)  ; 
Bo.sanquet,  Knouledge  and  licality ,  (ih.,  1885); 
id..  Logic  (ib.,  1888)  ;  Caird,  Critical  Philosophy 
of  Kant  (il).,  1889)  ;  Uobhouse,  Theory  of  Knowl- 
edge (ib.,  1891))  ;  Ladd,  Philosophy  of  Knowledge 
(New  York,  189())  ;  Bowne,  Theory  of  Thought 
and  Knowledge  (ib.,  1897)  ;  Ward,  Naluralii^m 
and  Agnosticism  (London,  1899)  ;  Pearson, 
(irannnar  of  Science  (2d  ed.,  ib.,  1900)  ;  Orniond 
I'oundations  of  Knowledge  (New  York,  1901); 
Cohen,  Rants  Theorie  der  Erfahrung  (2d  ed., 
Berlin,  1885)  ;  Riehl.  Der  philosophische  Kriti- 
eismus  (Leipzig,  187(i-87);  Schubert-Soldern, 
(Irundlagen  einer  Erkenntnisstheorie  (ib..  1884)  ; 
Volkelt,  Erfahrung  und  Oenken  (ib.,  1886)  ;  Ave- 
narius,  Kritik  der  reinen  Erfahrung  (ib.,  1888- 
90)  ;  id.,  Dei-  menschliche  Weltbegriff  (ib.,  1891). 

KNOWLES,  nolz,  Jame.s  Sheridan  ( 1784- 
1802).  A  British  dramatist,  the  author  of  I'ir- 
ginius.  The  Hunchback,  and  other  well-known 
))lays.  He  was  the  son  of  James  Knowles,  a 
teacher  of  elocution,  and  author  of  a  Dictionary 
of  the  English  Languugr.  Born  May  12,  1784,  at 
Cork,  where  his  father  had  a  school,  he  went  with 
the  family  in  1793  to  London,  and  theie  received 
his  education.  After  holding  for  some  time  a 
counnission  in  the  militia,  he  became  an  actor 
and  appeared  in  Dublin  as  Hamlet,  but  he  never 
attained  much  eminence  in  his  profession.  Sub.se- 
quently  he  lived  for  several  years  in  Belfast  and 
Glasgow  as  a  teacher  of  elocution,  and  at  this 
])eriod  he  made  the  collection  of  7'he  Elocntionisil, 
which  has  been  uuuiy  times  republished  (28tli 
ed.,  London,  1883).  At  this  time  also  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  fame  as  a  dr.amatist.  His 
Caius  Gracchus  was  first  ])erformed  at  Belfast 
in  1815.  Virginius.  which  followed,  was  after- 
wards recast  for  the  London  stage,  where  Mac- 
readj'  took  the  principal  part.  Knowles  wrote 
over  a  dozen  other  plays,  but  none  of  his  produc- 
tions exhibited  great  genius;  they  are,  however, 
among  the  best  'acting  plays'  produced  by  an 
Englishman  in  modern  times.  Besides  y/ic //hhc/i- 
back  (  1832).  two  of  his  most  popular  plays  have 
been  The  Wife  (1833)  and  The  Love'  Chase 
(1837).  About  the  year  1845  he  left  the  stage 
from  religious  .scruples,  joined  the  Baptists,  and 
distinguished  himself  for  his  religious  zeal.  In 
1851  he  published  a  little  controversial  work, 
The  Idol  Demolished  by  Bis  Own  Priest,  in  an- 
swer to  Cardinal  Wiseman's  lectures  on  transub- 
stantiation.  Knowles  died  at  Torquay,  November 
30.1802.  Among  his  publications  were  two  novels, 
and  Lcclures  on  Dramatic  Literature,  some  of 
which  have  been  reprinted.  A  new  edition  of  his 
Dramatic  Works  appeared  in  London  in  1873. 
His  Life  was  written  by  his  son,  but  privately 
jjrinted  (London.  1872).  Consult,  also:  Mac- 
ready.  Reminiscences  (New  Y'ork,  1875)  ;  and 
!Marsi(in.  Oar  Rrcenl  Actors    (London,  1890). 

KNOWLES,  Lucius  .Tames  (1819-84).  An 
American  inventor,  born  at  Hardwick,  Mass. 
While  elerk  in  a  shop  at  Shrewsbury,  he  carried 
on  niunerous  mechanical  experiments,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  invented  the  steam-boiler 
safety  feed-regulator  known  by  his  name.  He 
also  studied  photography,  then  recently  discov- 
ered, and  for  two  years  manufactured  photo- 
graphic materials  and  machinery.  At  Spencer 
in  1847-49,  and  later  at  Warren,  he  conducted  the 
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iiianufaclure  of  cotton  warps,  but  from  1859  was 
conccrnctl  priucipally  with  liis  inveiilioiis.  He 
const lucted  a  steam  pump,  tlic  manufacture  of 
wliicli  was  so  successful  that  tlie  Knowles  pump- 
works,  later  acquired  by  the  Blake  Company  of 
Boston,  became  the  largest  of  the  sort  in  the 
L'nited  States.  A  tape-binding  loom  was  also 
manufactured  by  liim  under  various  patents.  He 
was  elected  to  the  ilassachusetts  Legislature,  as 
a  member  of  the  Assembly  in  1802  and  1865,  and 
of  the  Senate  in  1809. 

KNOWL'TON,  Frank  Hall  (I860-).  An 
AnH-rican  botanist  and  paleontologist,  born  in 
Brandon,  \'t.  He  took  a  science  course  in  Mid- 
(llel)ury  College,  and  in  1890  took  tlie  degree  of 
Pli.D.  at  Columbian  University,  Wasliington, 
where  he  had  been  professor  of  botany  for  the 
nine  preceding  years.  From  1884  lie  was  em- 
ployed in  the  United  States  National  Museum 
as  botanist,  then  as  paleontologist ;  he  became 
head  of  the  latter  department  in  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  in  1900.  He  edited  The 
I'Ifiiit  World,  and  wrote  botanical  definitions 
for  the  fitan(l<irj.  Century,  and  \Y€hs1cr's  diction- 
aries, special  articles  for  the  Jeirixh  Encyclo- 
pedia, and  Fossil  Wood  and  lAgnitc  of  the  Po- 
tomac Formation  (1889)  ;  Fossil  Flora  of  Alaska 
(1894);  and  Catalogue  of  the  Cretaceous  and 
Tertiary  Plants  of  Sorth  America  (1898). 

KNOWLTON,  Thomas  (1740-70).  An  Ameri- 
can soldier,  born  at  Asliford.  Conn.  He  served 
during  the  French  and  Indian  War  in  Putnam's 
Rangers,  rising  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  in 
1862  joined  the  e.xpedition  which  captured  the 
city  of  Havana.  Two  years  afterwards  he  took 
part  in  an  Indian  campaign  under  General  Brad- 
street,  and  then  retired  to  his  farm  at  Ashford, 
where  he  remained  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution,  when  he  led  a  company  of  Connecti- 
cut militia  to  Boston,  the  first  troops  from  an- 
other colony  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Slassachusetts. 
He  l>ore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  where  his  men  formed  the  left 
wing  of  the  American  forces,  and  for  his  services 
on  this  occasion  was  promoted  to  tlie  rank  of 
major.  Tn  1770  he  was  given  the  command  of 
a  regiment  of  rangers  with  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant-mlonel.  and  was  instrumental  in  .selecting 
Xalhan  Halo  for  the  mission  wliich  terminated 
fatally  for  tlie  spy.  On  Septemljer  10.  1770,  anx- 
ious to  retrieve  ine  reputation  of  the  Connecticut 
tioops  which  bad  sufTered  considerably  at  Kip's 
Bay.  he  led  a  desperate  charge  at  Harlem  Heights 
and  fell  mortally  wounded.  His  death  aroused 
the  patriots  to  renewed  efTorts.  and  tliey  finally 
drove  tlie  Britisli  from  the  field.  Washington 
mentioned  liiiii  the  ne.xt  day  in  general  orders  as 
a  soldier  of  whom  "any  country  in  the  world 
might   well  be  proud." 

KNOW-NOTHINGS.  In  American  history, 
a  secret  political  (larty  or  society,  which  after 
18.^2  suddenly  gained  the  ascendency  in  several 
States,  and  then  as  rapidly  declined.  Its  work 
was  closely  allied  with  the  movement  of  the 
'American'  and  'Xativist'  parties,  and  it  aimed, 
through  very  stringent  naturalization  laws,  to 
make  politically  powerless  the  large  number  of 
immigrants  then  settling  in  the  United  States, 
and  through  other  means  (o  check  the  growth  of 
foreign  inilucmes  and  ideas.  A  decade  earlier 
the  American  Party  had  shown  strength  in  New 
York  City,  and  after  the  Democratic  victorj-  of 


1843,  which  resulted  in  many  local  offices  being 
given  to  the  foreign-born,  the  native  Americans 
carried  the  city  election  of  April,  1844.  In  the 
tall  of  the  .same  year  both  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia gave  Nativist  majorities,  but  three  years 
later  the  party  had  disappeared  in  the  former 
city.  The  Twenty-ninth  Congress  had  si.\  Nativist 
members,  while  the  Thirtieth  had  only  one.  The 
Irish  famine  and  the  revolutionaiy  movements 
in  Kurope  during  1848  and  1849,  "with  the  re- 
action thereafter,  occasioned  a  greatly  increased 
immigration,  and  caused  a  reappearance  of  the 
Nativist  movement  in  the  form  of  a  secret  so- 
ciety variously  known  as  'The  Sons  of  '70."  or 
"The  Supreme  Order  of  the  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner,' which  was  primarily  opposed  to  immigration 
and  the  spread  of  Catholicism  in  America,  and 
the  members  of  which,  upon  being  questioned 
about  their  order,  uniformly  replied  "I  don't 
know.'  The  party  which  came  to  be  organized, 
and  which  from  the  above  circumstance  was 
popularly  called  the  'Know-Nothing  Party,'  con- 
ducted its  work  in  profound  secrecy,  holding 
secret  conventions,  and  often  so  casting  its  vote 
as  to  make  it  an  indeterminate  quantity  in  many 
elections.  In  the  State  elections  of  1854,  the 
party  carried  Massachusetts  and  Delaware.  In 
New  York  it  jiolled  more  than  120,000  votes,  and 
it  also  showed  strength  in  the  Middle  States. 
In  1855  it  was  successful  in  four  New  England 
States,  and  in  New  Y'ork.  Kentucky,  and  Califor- 
nia. Its  strength  was  due  in  no  small  measure 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  Whig  Party.  EfTorts 
were  made,  by  means  of  the  questions  raised  by 
this  movement,  to  supersede  the  anti-slavery 
agitation,  which  was  then  rapidly  increasing,  but 
in  1850  the  latter  obscured  the  former,  and  many 
Know-Nothings  joined  with  the  Republicans  in 
supporting  Frfimont  for  the  Presidency.  The 
party,  however,  held  a  'secret  grand  council'  on 
February  19,  1850,  at  which  a  platform  was 
adopted  including  a  proposition  for  a  twenty-one 
years'  residence  qualification  for  naturalization. 
On  February  22d  an  ojien  convention  was  held. 
which  some  227  delegates  attended,  and  by  this 
convention  Millard  Fillmore  was  nominated  for 
the  Presidency,  and  A.  J.  Donelson  of  Tennessee 
for  the  Vice-Presidency,  these  nominations  being 
later  adopted  by  the  remnant  of  the  Whigs.  The 
delegates  from  the  States  of  the  North  refused 
to  be  bound  by  the  vote  of  this  convention,  and 
Fremont  became  the  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  so-called  North  Americans,  as  well  as  of 
the  Republicans,  tn  the  early  State  elections,  in 
the  fall  of  1850.  the  party  sueceeded  in  electing 
Governors  of  Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire, 
but  in  the  Presidential  election  there  was  a  very 
great  decrease  in  the  party's  vote,  many  of  its 
members  apparently  voting  the  Republican  ticket. 
The  party  secured  only  eight  electoral  votes,  those 
of  JIaryland.  In  18.57  it  carried  Rhode  Island 
and  Maryland,  but  by  1800  had  entirely  disap- 
peared. 

KNOX,  Hknry  (1750-1806).  An  American 
soldier,  prominent  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
He  was  born  in  Boston,  where  he  was  engaged 
in  business  as  a  bookseller  from  1770  to  1775. 
He  entered  the  Continental  .Army  immediately 
after  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  served  as  aide  to 
(ieneral  Ward  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and 
during  the  siege  of  Boston,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  procuring  from  Lake  George  and  the 
Canadian    frontier    a    large    number    of   cannon. 
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■nhich  were  used  by  Washington  in  fortifying 
Dorchester  Heights.  For  tliis  lie  was  made  a 
brigadier-general  of  artillery  by  Congress.  At 
Trenton  and  Princeton  he  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction, and  was  prominent  in  the  battles  of 
Brandywine,  Gerniantown,  and  Monmouth  and  at 
Yorktown.  He  became  major-general  in  1781, 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  in  178i 
to  negotiate  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  in 
1783  was  delegated  by  Washington  to  receive  the 
surrender  of  Xcw  York.  From  1785  to  17!t5  he 
was  Secretary  of  War,  having  charge  for  a  time 
of  the  Navy  Department  as  well,  and  then  re- 
moved first  to  Saint  C^orges,  and  later  to 
Thomaston,  Maine,  where  he  died.  Kno.\  was 
one  of  the  most  intimate  of  Washington's  friends, 
and  one  of  the  most  trusted  of  his  advisers.  As 
an  olliccr  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  bravery, 
his  skill  in  handling  artillery,  and  his  tireless 
energy.  Consult:  Drake,  Life  and  Correspond- 
ence of  Henry  Knox  (Boston,  1873)  ;  and  Brooks, 
Henry  Knox,  a  Soldier  of  the  lierolulion  (New 
Y'ork,  1900). 

KNOX,  .John  ( 1505-72  l .  The  great  Scottish 
reformer.  He  was  born  in  1505  at  GifTordgate, 
Haddington,  about  25  miles  east  of  Edinburgh. 
He  received  liis  early  education  at  the  grammar 
school  of  Haddington,  and  in  1522  went  to  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  where  for  a  short  time 
he  is  thought  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  .John  Major 
(q.v. ),  and  from  him  probably  imbibed  some  of 
the  freedom  of  political  opinion  and  independence 
of  thought,  that  afterwards  characterized  him. 
On  leaving  the  university  ho  returned  to  his  na- 
tive district.  Uc  is  mentioned  as  apostolical 
notary  in  the  Diocese  of  Saint  Andrews  in  March, 
1543,  and  seems  also  to  have  been  admitted  to 
minor  orders.  In  1544  he  was  living  as  a  tutor 
in  Longniddry  House,  three  miles  west  of  Had- 
dington. Thereafter  he  emerges  from  obscurity. 
He  must  already  have  embraced  Protestantism, 
for  he  now  appears  as  the  companion  of  George 
Wishart  (q.v.).  While  the  latter  prosecuted  his 
career  as  a  preacher  in  East  Lothian,  Knox 
waited  tipon  him,  tearing  before  him,  he  tells  us, 
a  'twa-handcd  sword.'  He  was  ready  to  defend 
his  friend  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life,  but  the 
latter  dismissed  him.  After  Wishart's  seizure 
and  death  (March,  1540),  he  returned  to  the 
charge  of  iiis  pupils.  On  May  2n,  1546,  Cardinal 
Beaton  (q.v.)  was  murdered  in  his  castle  of  Saint 
Andrews  in  revenge  for  Wishart's  execution.  Tlie 
castle  was  taken  passession  of  by  the  band  which 
had  accomplished  the  audacious  design,  and  be- 
came the  temporary  stronghold  of  the  reforming 
interest.  Knox  took  refuge  there  with  his  two 
pupils.  Here  his  gifts  as  a  preacher  were  first 
recognized  and  the  parish  church  of  Saint  An- 
drews resounded  with  his  voice  in  denunciation 
of  'popery.'  His  career  at  this  time,  however,  was 
cut  short  by  the  surrender  of  the  fortress  (July 
.SI,  1547)  and  his  capture.  For  nineteen  months 
he  was  a  gallev  slave,  and  during  the  winter  of 
1547-48  was  kept  at' Nantes.  At  the  request  of 
F.dward  VI.  he  and  others  w-ere  relea-^ed  in  Feb- 
ruary. 1549,  and  allowed  to  depart  for  England, 
where  he  resided  til!  early  in  1554.  He  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  Edward  VI. 's  chaplains  and  lived 
on  terms  of  intimate  intercourse  with  Cranmer 
and  other  English  reformers.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  had  considcTable  influence  on  the  course  of 
the  English  Reformation,  especially  in  regard  to 
the   liberal   changes   introduced   into   the   .service 


and  prayer  book  of  the  Church  of  England  at  the 
close  of  Edward's  reign.  He  preached  in  a  num- 
ber of  places;  at  Berwick,  on  the  Scottish  border 
(1549-51),  Newcastle  (1551-53),  and  in  London 
and  the  south.  Probably  in  1553  he  married 
.Margery  Bowes.  The  accession  of  Mary  drove 
him,  and  others  to  the  Continent.  He  settled  tem- 
j>orarily  at  Dieppe  (January,  1554),  whence  he 
wrote  A  Godly  Letter  Sent  to  the  Faithful  in 
London,  ycircastle,  and  Uenriek,  and  a  pamphlet, 
.1  Faithful  Admoniliun  to  the  I'rofessors  of  Hod's 
Faith  in  Emjland.  He  went  to  (ioneva  and  then 
to  Frankfort-on-thc-Main,  where  he  participated 
in  the  'Frankfort  troubles,'  certain  disputes  as  to 
the  use  of  King  Edward's  service  book  in  the 
congregation  of  English  Protestants  there.  In 
1555  he  visited  Scotland,  and  remained  there  for 
some  months.  Then  he  accepted  a  call  from  the 
English  Church  at  (Jeneva,  and  was  settled  as 
pastor  for  nearly  three  years — among  the  quietest 
and  probably  the  hajipiest  years  of  his  life. 
Thence  he  issued  his  famous  First  lilast  of  the 
Trumpet  Against  the  Monstrous  lieiiinient  of 
Women  (i.e.  Queen  Mary  of  England,  Mary  of 
Guise,  and  her  daughter,  Mary  Stuart).  Queen 
Elizabeth,  taking  offense  at  this  work,  refused  to 
allow  him  to  pass  through  England  when  re- 
called to  Scotland. 

Knox  returned  to  Scotland  in  May,  1559,  and 
entered  upon  his  triumphant  course  as  a  re- 
former. Political  necessities  had  driven  the 
(^ueen  Regent  (Mary  of  (Juise)  to  temp(jvize  with 
the  'lords  of  the  congregation'  or  the  reforming 
nobles.  Having  somewhat  reestablished  her 
poA\er,  she  sought  to  withdraw  her  concessions 
(May,  1559);  but  the  reforming  impulse  had 
gathered  a  strength  that  could  no  longer  be  re- 
sisted. The  heads  of  the  party,  assembling  at 
Dundee,  under  Erskine  of  Dun,  proceeded  to 
Perth.  There  the  pent-up  enthusiasm  which  had 
been  long  collecting  was  roused  into  furious  ac- 
tion by  a  sermon  of  Knox  on  the  idolatry  of  the 
mass  and  of  image-worship  (July.  1559).  A 
riot  ensued.  Tlie  'rascal  multitude,'  as  Knox 
himself  called  them,  broke  all  bounds  and  de- 
stroyed the  cliurches  and  monasteries.  .Similar 
disturbances  followed  at  Stirling,  Lindores.  Saint 
Andrews,  and  elsewhere.  The  flame  of  religious 
revolution  was  kindled  throughout  the  country, 
aggravating  the  civil  war  already  raging.  At 
length  the  assistance  of  Elizabeth  and  the  death 
of  the  Queen  Regent  (.June,  1560)  brought  matters 
to  a  crisis;  a  truce  was  proclaimed,  and  a  free 
Parliament  summoned  to  settle  difTerences.  The 
result  of  the  Parliament,  which  met  in  August. 
1560.  was  the  overthrow  of  the  old  religion,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Reformed  Kirk  in  Scot- 
land. In  all  this  Knox  was  not  only  an  active 
agent,  but  the  agent  above  all  others.  The  orig- 
inal Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Reformed  Kirk 
and  the  First  Book  of  Discipline  bear  the  impress 
of  his  mind. 

The  arrival  of  the  youthful  Queen  I^Iarv.  in  the 
course  of  1561,  brought  many  forebodings  to  the 
reformer;  he  apprehended  dangers  to  the  re- 
formed cause  from  her  character  and  her  well- 
k-nown  devotion  to  the  Catholic  Church.  The  re- 
former's apprehensions  scarcely  permitted  him  to 
be  a  fair,  certainly  not  a  tolerant,  judge  of  ilary's 
conduct.  Misunderstandings  very  soon  sprang  up 
between  them,  and  Knox  relates,  with  a  somewhat 
harsh  bitterness,  his  several  interviews  with  her. 
At  length  he  came  to  an  open  rupture  with  the 
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Queen's  party,  including  Murray  and  Maitland, 
and  many  of  his  former  friends,  lie  took  up 
an  attitude  of  unjielding  opposition  to  the  Court, 
and  in  his  sermons  and  prayers  indulged  freely 
iu  the  expression  ot  his  feelings.  The  result  was 
his  temporary  alienation  from  the  more  moderate 
frotestant  I'arty,  who  tried  to  govern  the  coun- 
try in  the  (^)uecn's  nanje.  For  a  wliile,  from  1563 
to  15ti.3,  he  retired  into  comparative  privacy.  In 
1500  his  first  wife  had  died,  and  on  Palm  Sun- 
day. 15li4,  he  married  .Margaret  Stewart,  da.ugh- 
ter  of  Lord  Stewart  of  Ochiltree,  a  girl  of  six- 
teen. 

The  rapid  series  of  events  which  followed 
Mary's  marriage  with  Darnley  served  once  more 
to  bring  Kno.\  into  the  field.  He  was  recon- 
ciled with  -Murray,  and  strongly  al)etted  him 
in  all  his  scliemes  of  policy  during  his  regency. 
Furtiier  reforms  were  efiected  by  the  Parliament 
which  convched  under  iiis  sway  in  the  close  of 
loOT.  Some  provision,  although  still  an  imper- 
fect one,  was  made  for  the  support  of  the  Protes- 
tant clergy.  Knox  seemed  at  lengtli  to  see  his 
great  work  accomplished,  and  is  said  to  have  en- 
tertained the  idea  of  retiring  to  Geneva.  But 
the  bright  prospect  on  which  he  gazed  for  a  little 
was  soon  overcast — Murray's  assassination  (Jan- 
uary 23,  1570).  and  the  confusion  and  discord 
which  sprang  out  of  it.  plunged  the  reformer  into 
profound  grief.  He  once  more  became  an  object 
of  suspicion  and  hostility  to  the  dominant 
nobles,  and  misunderstandings  even  sprang  up 
Iietween  him  and  some  of  his  brethren  in  the 
General  Assembly.  He  retired  to  Saint  Andrews 
(1571)  for  a  while,  to  escape  the  danger  of 
assassination,  with  which  he  had  lieen  threatened. 
There,  although  suffering  from  extreme  debility, 
he  roused  himself  to  preach  once  more.  and.  in  the 
parish  cluirch  where  he  had  liegiin  his  ministry, 
made  his  voice  heard  again  with  something  of 
its  old  power.  Assisted  by  his  servant,  the  "good, 
godly  Richard  Ballenden,"  into  the  pulpit,  "he 
oehoved  to  lean  upon  it  at  his  first  entry:  but  ere 
he  was  done  with  his  sermon,  he  was  so  active 
and  vigorous  that  he  was  lyke  to  ding  the  pulpit 
in  blads  and  die  out  of  it."  In  the  end  of  1572 
he  returned  to  Edinburgh  to  die;  his  strength 
was  exhausted:  he  was  'weary  of  the  world,'  he 
said :  and  on  Xovember  24th  he  died. 

Knox's  character  was  distinguished  by  firm- 
ness and  decision,  and  a  plain,  severely  harsh 
sense  of  reality.  He  was  a  man  of  strong,  and 
even  stern  convictions,  and  he  felt  no  scruples, 
and  recognized  no  dangers  in  carrying  out  his 
aims.  He  was  shrewd,  penetrating,  inevitable 
in  his  perceptions  and  purposes,  and  his  language 
is  always  plain,  homely,  and  often  harsh.  He  had 
learned,  he  himself  says,  "to  call  wickedness  by 
its  own  terms — a  fig.  a  fig:  a  spade,  a  spade." 
Aliove  all.  be  was  fearless:  nothing  daimted  him; 
his  spirit  rose  high  in  the  midst  of  danger.  In 
Scotland  Knox  w'as  the  leading  spirit  in  the 
Reformation.  To  him  above  all  others  may  be 
attributed  this  result.  His  violent  methods, 
however,  do  him  little  credit,  and  recent  histo- 
rians condemn  him  severely  on  this  score. 

Knox  wrote  his  own  biography  in  his  History 
rtf  the  Itrformnlion  iif  Hrliriioun  in  the  Renlmr  of 
>frntt(i>ifl,  iiegun  about  1560.  and  completed  as  far 
as  1564,  The  first  three  books  were  printed  in 
London  in  1584:  the  entire  five  in  1664;  the 
'modernized'  edition  by  (futhric  (London,  ISflS) 
is   abridged   and    incomplete.      His    Works   have 


been  well  edited  by  Laing  (Edinburgh.  1846-64), 
and  his  life  written  by  M'Crie  (Edinburgh,  1813; 
7th  ed.  1872).  Both  Laing  and  M'Crie  give  full 
bibliographical  data  concerning  his  writings. 
Consult,  also,  his  life  by  W.  M.  Taylor  (Xew 
York,  1885)  ;  bj'  P.  Hume  Brown  (London, 
1805)  ;  Lorimer,  John  Knox  and  the  Church  of 
EnijUmd  (London.  1875);  Carrick,  John  Knox 
inul  Bis  Land  (Glasgow,  1!)02).  Knox's  liturgy. 
The  Book  of  Common  Order  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  has  been  edited  by  Sprott  (London, 
1!M)1  ). 

KNOX,  John  Jay  (1828-92).  An  American 
financier,  born  iu  Knoxboro.  N.  Y.  He  graduated 
at  Hamilton  College  in  1849,  and  entered  the 
banking  business.  Becau.se  of  his  vigorous  sup- 
port of  the  niitional  banking  plan  of  Secretary 
Chase,  he  was  given  a  position  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment in  1806,  serving  as  Deputy  Comptroller 
of  the  Treasury  from  1867  to  1872.  From  1872 
until  1884  he  held  the  position  of  Comptroller  of 
the  Treasury,  In  the  latter  year  he  resigned  in 
order  to  become  president  of  the  National  Bank 
of  the  Republic  of  Xew  York  City,  which  position 
he  filled  until  his  death. 

In  1870  he  prepared  a  bill  codifying  the  mint 
and  coinage  laws,  and  a  report  on  the  subject 
of  coinage.  The  bill  was  transmitted  to  Congress 
by  Secretary  Boutwell,  and  with  few  amendments 
became  law  in  1S73.  This  was  the  famous  'Coin- 
age Act  of  1873,'  which  dropped  the  silver  dol- 
lar from  the  coinage.  (See  Money.)  Mr,  Knox 
was  the  author  of  numerous  reports  and  articles 
and  of  a  book  on  the  United  States  Notes  (New 
York.  1887). 

KNOX,  Philander  Chase  (18.53—).  An 
.\merican  lawyer  and  Cabinet  officer,  born  at 
Brownsville.  Fayette  County.  Pa.  He  graduated 
at  ilount  L'nion  College  (.\lliance,  Ohio)  in  1872, 
studied  law  in  an  office  at  Pittsburg.  Pa.,  was 
admitted  to  the  baa-  in  1875.  and  in  1876  was 
United  States  district  attorney  for  the  Western 
District  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1877  he  became  a 
partner  in  a  Pittsburg  law  firm.  As  a  practi- 
tioner he  acted  as  counsel  for  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company  and  other  large  corporations.  It  was 
stated  that  in  18il7  he  was  considered  as  ap- 
|)ointee  to  the  Attorney-Generalship  in  the  Mc- 
Kinley  Cabinet,  but  at  that  time  was  reluctant 
to  withdraw  from  his  legal  practice.  However, 
he  accepted  the  appointment,  in  IDOL  to  succeed 
John  \V.  Griggs  of  New  .Jersey,  resigned.  Re- 
peated criticisms  of  his  alleged  inactivity  in  the 
prosecution  of  corporations  said  to  be  operated 
contrary  to  law  were  met  by  the  statement  that, 
under  existing  conditions,  he  was  not  empowered 
by  his  office  to  tjike  the  action  demanded.  In 
isn7  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Bar  Association. 

KNOX,  Robert  (c.1640-1720).  The  first  Eng- 
lish writer  on  Ceylon.  He  was  a  prisoner  there 
anions  the  natives  for  nearly  tweniy  years,  the 
ship  on  which  he  and  his  father  were  homeward 
hound  from  India  having  put  into  Cottiar  Bay 
for  safety  in  a  storm.  Robert  Knox,  senior,  a 
Scottish  employee  of  the  East  India  Company. 
died  after  three  years'  captivity,  but  his  son 
finally  made  his  escape  from  the  interior  of  the 
island  to  .i  Dutch  coli>ny  on  the  coast,  whence 
ho  reached  England  ( 1 680 ) ,  Knox  made  later 
voyages  to  India  and  the  South  Seas,  but  he  is 
chiefly  noted   for  An   Historical  Relation  of  the 
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Island  of  Ceylon  in  the  Eust  Indies;  Together 
With  an  Ac(Ount  of  the  Detaining  in  Vaplicity 
the  Author  and  Diverse  Other  Englishmen  A'oiw 
Living  There,  ami  of  the  Author's  Miraculous 
Escape.  Illustrated  with  Figures  and  a  Map 
of  the  Island  (Lrmdon,  lUSl).  This  has  been 
translated  into  Freneli,  Dutch,  and  German. 

KNOX,  Thomas  Wallace  (1835-96).  An 
American  journalist  and  traveler,  born  in  Pem- 
broke, N.  H.  He  was  ediicated  there  and  in 
I'itt^lield,  taught  for  a  time  in  Kingston.  N,  II., 
but  went  gold-lniiitiii<,'  in  ISiJO.  to  Colorado,  where 
lie  entered  into  journalistic  work.  He  was  a 
correspondent  during  the  Civil  War,  and  also  saw 
active  service.  He  traveled  round  the  world  as 
a  special  correspondent,  in  18(iG  and  again  in 
1877,  and  his  varied  experiences  formed  the  basis 
lor  his  numerous  works,  deservedly  popular  with 
young  people.  They  include:  Cuinp-l'irc  and  Cot- 
tmi  Field  { 1SG5)  ;  Ooerland  Through  Asia  { 1870)  : 
Underground  Life  (1873);  Backsheesh  (1875); 
Voyage  of  the  'Vivian'  to  the  North  Pole  (1884)  ; 
Holtcrl  Fulton  and  t^teum  Navigation  (1886); 
Life  of  Henry  Ward  Beerher  (1887);  Decisive 
Battles  since  Waterloo  (1887)  ;  Young  Nimrods, 
and  the  series  of  travels. 

KNOX,  William  ( 1732-1810) .  A  British  of- 
ficial and  pamphleteer,  born  in  Ireland.  .\t  the 
age  of  twenty-five  he  was  sent  to  Georgia  as  pro- 
vost-marshal under  Go\crnor  Ellis,  and  remained 
(here  four  years.  Afterwards  he  was  colonial 
agent  in  England  for  Georgia  and  East  Flor- 
ida. His  defense  of  the  Stamp  Act,  con- 
tained in  two  pamphlets,  written  in  17G4-  and 
1765,  brought  about  his  dismissal  from  office, 
but  lie  was  made  Under-Se<retary  of  State 
for  America  (1770-82).  He  inspired  Lord  North's 
attempt  at  compromise  (1776),  and  was  also  the 
instigator  of  the  .separation  of  New  Brunswick 
(Canada)  into  a  distinct  province  (1784),  to  be 
settled  by  Loyalists  from  the  States.  His  pub- 
lications include:  .1  Defence  of  the  Quebec  Art 
(1774)  ;  Considerations  on  the  State  of  Ireland 
(1778);  Merits  of  the  Commercial  Treaty  irilh 
France  (1788);  Considerations  on  the  I'resent 
State  of  the  Nation  (1789)  ;  Observations  Upon 
the  lAturqi/  (1789)  ;  Considerations  on  Theocracy 
(1790). 

KNOX  COLLEGE.  .\  coeducational  institu- 
tion of  collegiate  grade  at  (ialesburg,  HI.,  char- 
tered in  1837  as  the  Knox  JIanual  Labor  College 
in  pursuance  of  a  plan  adopted  in  Whitest  own, 
Nf.  Y.,  in  1836.  It  was  opened  in  1841  and  was 
renamed  Knox  College  in  1857.  The  original  plan 
contemplated  the  subscript iim  of  .$40,000  and  the 
purchase  of  lands  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  at  the 
Government  price.  Free  tuition  for  one  student 
for  twenty-five  years  was  secured  to  every  sub- 
scriber purchasing  eighty  acres.  The  college  had 
in  1902,  688  students  in  three  departments,  a  col- 
lege and  academy,  and  a  conservatory  of  music, 
established  in  18S3:  34  instructors:  and  a  library 
of  abovit  10.000  volumes.  The  amount  of  pro- 
ductive funds,  iiielu<ling  endowment,  is  about 
.$.'525,000.  The  institution  is  undenominational. 
On  its  grounds  in  1858  was  held  the  Lincoln- 
Boiiglas  debate,  the  thirty-eighth  anniversary  of 
which   was  celebrated  on  October  7,   1896. 

KNOX-LITTLE,  William  John  (1839—). 
.'\n  English  clerg>'man  of  the  Established  Church, 
horn  at  Stuartstown,  County  Tyrone,  Ireland. 
He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 


and  after  graduation  became  an  assistant  master 
at  Sherborne  School.  Later  he  held  a  number 
of  curacies,  and  in  1875  was  appointed  rector 
of  Saint  Albans  at  (,'heetwood,  ilanchester,  an 
oHice  which  he  held  until  1885,  when  he  became 
Vicar  of  Hoar  Cross.  In  1881  he  was  appointed 
Canon  of  Wmcester.  Among  his  publications 
are:  Meditations  on  the  Three  Hours'  Agony  of 
Our  Blessed  Hedecmer  (1877);  Characteristics 
and  Motives  of  the  Christian  Life  (1880);  The 
Journey  of  Life:  The  Light  of  Life  (1888)  :  The 
Perfect  Life  (1899);  Sketches  and  Studies  in 
South  Africa  (  IS99)  ;  The  Waif  from  the  Moves 
(1890)  ;  and  Ihily  Matrimony   (1900). 

KNOX'VILLE.  A  city  and  the  county-seat 
of  Marion  County,  Iowa,  35  miles  southeast  of 
Des  Jloines;  on  the  Chicago,  Itock  Island  and 
Pacific,  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy 
railroads  (.Map:  Iowa,  D  3).  It  has  the  Slate 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  a  public  liigli- 
school  library,  and  a  fine  court  house.  The  city 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  as  the  centre  of 
a  farming,  stock-raising,  and  coal-mining  district, 
and  has  flouring-niills,  a  canning-factory,  foundry 
and  machine-shops,  etc.  There  are  municipal 
waterworks.  Population,  in  1890,2032;  in  1900, 
3131, 

KNOXVILLE.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Knox  County,  Tcnn.,  Ill  miles  northeast  of  Chat- 
tanooga :  on  the  Holston  River,  at  the  head  of 
steam  navigation;  and  on  the  .Atlanta,  Knoxville 
and  Northern,  tlu'  Knoxville  an<l  .Augusta,  the 
Knoxville.  Cumberland  Gap  and  Louisville,  and 
the  Southern  railroads  (Ma]i:  Tennessee,  H  5). 
It  has  a  site  of  great  natural  beauty  among  the 
foothills  of  the  Clinch  Mountains.  Tliere  are 
State  asylums  for  the  insane  and  for  the  deaf  and 
diunb,  a  fine  Govermnent  building,  a  city  hospital, 
court-house,  city  hall,  city  market,  Lawson  Mc- 
Ghee  Memorial  Library,  the  building  which 
served  as  the  first  Capitol  of  Tennessee,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  (q.v.),  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, and  Knoxville  College,  for  colored  students, 
oilier  points  of  interest  arc  the  iron  bridge  across 
the  river.  Gray  Cemetery,  and  tlie  National  Cem- 
etery, in  which  are  3201  graves,  1047  of  unknown 
dead.  In  comiiiei<ial  importance,  Knoxville 
ranks  with  the  chief  interior  cities  of  the  South. 
It  is  the  centre  of  the  marble  region  of  the  State. 
and,  besides  a  large  trade  in  marble,  both  dressed 
and  undressed,  it  has  extensive  wholesale  inter- 
ests, and  ships  considerable  agricultural  produce. 
Its  manufactures  also  are  important,  including 
furniture,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  flour,  lumber, 
foundry  products,  cars  and  car-wheels,  wagons, 
and  many  other  articles.  The  government  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  mayor,  elected  every  two  years, 
and  a  unicameral  council,  which  controls  elec- 
tions to  the  more  important  offices,  the  executive 
having  no  appointive  power,  and  the  three  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  public  works  alone  being 
chosen  by  popular  election.  The  municipal  budget 
balances"  at  over  $350,000,  the  principal  items 
of  expense  being  $45,000  (approNiniafely )  for 
schools,  $30,000  for  street  expenditures,  and  $25,- 
000  each  for  the  fire  department,  for  street  light- 
ing, and  for  the  police  department  (including 
amounts  for  police  courts,  jails,  reformatories, 
etc.).  Population,  in  1880, '9093;  in  1890,  22,- 
.535;  in  1900,  32,037. 

Settled  in  1787.  Knoxville  was  laid  out  and 
named    (after  Gen.   Henry  Knox)    in   1791,  and 
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became  organized  as  a  towj)  in  1704.  It  was  the 
capital  of  tlie  "Territory  South  of  the  Ohio'  from 
17!l:i  to  17!)U,  and  of  the  State  from  1700  to  1811. 
During  the  Civil  War  it  was  held  by  the  Con- 
federates until  August,  1803,  when  General  Burn- 
side  took  i)ossession.  From  Novenil)cr  lOtli  to 
Noveml)er  '.'Mh  a  Confederate  force  besieged  it 
unsuccessfully,  and  on  tlie  20tli  made  a  desperate 
assault  on  Fort  Saunders,  in  wliich  they  lost 
about  0011  killed  and  \V(juii(lcd  and  ;i(IO  pristmers. 
Knoxville  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  \H\5,  and 
was  enlarged  in  1888  and  1889  by  the  addition 
of  West  and  North  Knoxville.  Consult  Powell, 
Hintoric  Towtis  of  Ihe  Houthcvn  Slairs  (New 
York,   1900). 

KNUDSEN,  knood'.sen,  Knld  (1812-95).  A 
\iirwcj;iaii  iiliilologist.  He  is  be.st  known  as  the 
leader  in  the  so-called  Danish-Xorwegian  lan- 
guage movement,  as  opjiosed  to  the  Norse  move- 
ment headed  by  Ivar  Aasen  (q.v.).  His  aim  was 
to  give  a  UKjre  Norwegian  coloring  to  the  literary 
language  of  Norway  by  adapting  the  orthography 
and  syntax  to  Norwegian  usage,  and  by  substitut- 
ing wherever  it  "as  possible  Norwegian  words 
for  foreign  derivatives.  The  most  comprehensive 
treatment  of  the  subject  maj-  be  found  in  his 
UiiomJc  og  nursk.  cller  Fremmedonls  avlosniny 
(1879-81).  While  Knudsen  was  extreme  in  his 
views  and  frequently  erred  through  a  lack  of 
thorough  philological  training,  he  exercised  a  de- 
cisive inlluencc  upon  his  contcm|)oraries,  espe- 
cially BjiJrnstjerne  l.iJinisoii,  .•iiid  the  present 
form  of  Norwegian- Danish  is  largely  the  result  of 
his  agitation.     He  died  March  4,  189.5. 

KNURR  (nur)  AND  SPELL  {k-nur,  nnr, 
ODutch  kiiorre,  Dutch  kiior,  MHC.  knorre,  Ger. 
h'norreii.  knob,  and  sjk  II.  from  Dutch  .s/hV,  spin- 
dle). A  game  which  originated  nn  tlie  moors  of 
Yorkshire,  in  England,  but  has  since  spread 
throughout  the  north  of  England  and  many  new 
localities.  It  is  practically  a  development  of  the 
familiar  trap.  bat.  and  ball,  and  is  played  with  a 
pomnad  or  club,  and  a  knurr  or  ball,  which  is  me- 
chanically released  from  the  spell  or  trap  by  a 
spring,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  shoot- 
er's clay  pigeon.  Each  player  plays  his  own  game, 
without  interference,  and  any  number  can  enter 
.a  eom])etition.  The  knurr  is  a  boxwood  or  porce 
lain  ball,  one  and  one-lialf  inches  in  diameter.  It 
is  placed  on  the  spell  or  trap  by  the  player,  who, 
by  means  of  a  thumb-screw,  adjusts  the  spring 
of  the  tra])  according  to  the  velocity  he  wants  the 
ball  released  at.  He  then  releases  it  and  hits 
the  ball  on  the  rise  with  his  pommel,  a  stick  gir 
stout  cane  varying  from  four  to  five  feet  in 
length.  It  has  a  flat,  hardwood,  oblong-square 
end.  The  up])er  end  of  the  pommel,  which  the 
player  grasps  with  both  hands,  is  bound  with 
waxed  thread,  like  the  handle  of  a  cricket-bat, 
and  the  l)low  is  made  l)y  striking  the  ball  with 
all  possible  foi'ce.  A  s\iccessful  hit  will  drive 
the  ball  about  200  yards;  and  the  longest  hit,  or 
series  of  hits,  wins.  On  a  large  moor,  and  where 
the  gauH>  is  general,  the  ground  is  marked  out 
with  wooden  pins  driven  in  every  20  yards.  In 
matches  each  player  takes  his  own  knurrs  and 
ponunels  and  has  five  rises  of  the  hall  to  a  game. 
The  'stroke'  is  made  by  a  full  'swing"  round  the 
head,  not  unlike  the  'drive'  at  golf. 

XNUT.  knnnt.  or  CNUT.  A  king  of  England, 
Denmark,  and  Norway.     See  C.\xi"TE. 


KNTJTSFORD,  nuts'f6rd,  Henry  Thurstan 
ll()i,L.\.M),  Baron  (1S2.5— ).  An  English  states- 
man. He  was  born  in  London,  was  educated 
at  Harrow  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1849.  He 
served  as  legal  adviser  to  the  Colonial  Office 
(1807),  and  as  assistant  under-.secretary  from 
1870  till  1874,  when  he  was  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment. He  served  also  as  financial  secretary  to 
the  Treasury  (188.5)  :  vice-j)resident  of  the  (Coun- 
cil on  Education  (1885  and  1880-87)  ;  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies  ( 1887-92) .  He  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  in  1888.  His  publications 
include  Notes  on  Common-Law  Procedure  Acts 
(1S52-.54). 

KNYPHAUSEN,  knip'hou-zrn,  Wilhelm, 
Baron  vun  (1710-1800).  A  German  soldier,  born 
at  Lutzelburg.  He  was  educated  at  Berlin,  en- 
tered the  Prussian  military  service,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  under  Frederick  the  Great. 
By  successive  promotions  he  attained  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-general  in  1775.  In  1770  he  came  to 
America  in  command  of  the  Second  Division  of 
Hessian  troops,  reaching  New  York  on  October 
ISth.  A  few  davs  later  he  took  part  in  tlie  battle 
of  White  Plains.  He  showed  great  bravery  in  the 
capture  of  Fort  Washington,  which  was  renamed 
in  his  honor.  He  was  in  the  battles  of  Brandy- 
wine,  Germantown,  and  llonmouth,  being  in 
conunand  of  all  the  Hessian  troops  after  the  re- 
call of  General  von  Heister.  During  the  absence 
of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  (  1779-80)  he  was  in  com- 
numd  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  during  this 
time  made  a  raid  into  New  .Jersey  and  plundered 
llackensack.  Later  he  was  in  the  expedition 
which  burned  Springfield,  N.  ■!.  He  was  an  able 
soldier,  and  after  his  return  to  Germany  he  was 
made  Military  Governor  of  Cassel. 

KOALA,  ko-a'la  (Australian  name),  or  Na- 
tive Bear.  An  Australian  marsupial  ( I'hasco>- 
arctos  cinereus) .  now  regarded  as  the  type  of  the 
family  Phascolarctid.T.  nearly  resembling  the 
phalangers  in  dentition,  but  having  the  molar 
tectii  much  larger.  The  toes  of  the  fore  feet  are 
in  two  opposable  groups  of  two  and  three,  a  char- 
acter not  found  in  any  other  quadruped,  but  well 
adapted  to  giasping  the  branches  of  trees,  on 
which  the  koala  often 
hangs  with  its  back  under- 
most like  the  sloth,  which 
it  also  resembles  in  it-s 
letharg}'.  There  is  scarce- 
ly any  rudiment  of  a  tail. 
The  general  form  is  not 
unlike  that  of  a  young 
bear.  (Compare  Wombat.) 
but  one  cub  at  a  time,  which  she  carries  on 
her  back  for  a  long  time  after  it  is  capable  of 
leaving  her  pouch.  The  koala  is  rather  more 
than  two  feet  long,  and  the  body  is  stout  and 
clumsy.  The  covering  is  a  very  dense  coat  of 
short  gray  wool.  The  animal  has  no  means  of 
defense,  and  is  killed  with  <lubs  by  the  natives 
of  .\ustralia.  where  it  is  found.  It  is  nocturnal 
in  its  habits,  and  feeds  exclusively  on  eucalyptus 
leaves.  See  Colored  Plate  of  Mar.supiai.s,  and 
Plate  of  PiiALAxnERS. 

KOB.  An  antelope  of  the  genus  Cobus.  See 
Waterbick. 

KOBBE,  kob'bA.  Gr.'ST.w  (1,857—).  An 
American  music  critic  and  author,  born  in  New 
York.     W  hen  ten  years  old  he  was  sent  to  Wies- 
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badeii,  Gernianj',  to  study  composition  and  tlie 
l)iano  with  Adolf  Hageii.  After  live  years  with 
that  teaelier  he  completed  liis  musical  studies 
with  Alosenthal  in  New  York,  and  in  1877  gradu- 
ated from  Columbia  C'oUege,  and  two  years  later 
from  the  Columbia  Law  School.  He  became  en- 
gaged in  literary  and  newsi)aper  work,  and  con- 
tributed articles  on  musical  and  dramatic  s\ib- 
jeets  to  the  leading  magazines  and  periodicals. 
His  two- volume  \Vagiier's  Life  and  Works 
(1890),  which  gives  analyses  and  the  leitmotives 
of  the  music  dramas,  is  well  known  to  students 
of  nnisic.  In  addition  he  published:  The  Iting 
of  the  Nibcluiit/  (1889)  ;  New  York  and  Its  En- 
virons (18!U)  ;  Plays  for  Amateurs  (18n2)  ;  My 
Kosan/,  and  Other  Poem's  (1890);  Miriam 
( 1898') . 

KOB'DO.  A  great  liilly  plateau  of  Western 
Mongolia,  4000  feet  above'tlie  level  of  the  sea; 
also  the  chief  town  of  that  region.  The  town  lies 
north  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Tian  Shan,  or 
'Celestial  Mountains,'  about  40  miles  from  the 
frontier  of  Sungaria.  It  is  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Kalmucks,  by  whom,  as  well  as  by  the  Mongols 
and  Russians,  it  is  called  Sankinhoto.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Chingintalus  of  Marco  Polo.  It 
suffered  much  during  the  Dungan  Rebellion  of 
1865,  but  is  recovering,  and  now  sends  great 
flocks  of  sheep  to  Kan-su  every  year.  Population, 
about  0000. 

KOBE,  ko'ba.  A  seaport  of  .Japan,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  island  of  Hondo,  adjoining 
and  l.ying  to  the  nortlieast  of  the  prel'ectural 
city  of  liiogo.  on  the  western  shore  of  the  bay 
of  Osaka,  and  distant  22  miles  by  rail  from 
the  city  of  Osaka  (Map:  Japan.  D  0).  When 
Hiogo  was  opened  in  1868  to  foreign  residence 
and  trade,  Kobe  became  the  foreign  residential 
quarter  and  the  centre  of  trade,  its  numicipal 
affairs  being  managed  by  a  council  consisting  of 
the  prefect,  the  foreign  consuls,  and  three  elected 
members.  It  continued  to  be  a  separate  town 
until  1892,  when  it  was  united  with  II logo.  The 
city  is  situated  along  a  fine  sandy  beach,  at  the 
base  of  a  high  coast  range,  and  at  the  entrance 
to  the  far-famed  "Inland  Sea.'  It  has  a  deep 
and  safe  harbor,  and  is  connected  by  rail  with 
all  parts  of  the  Hondo,  or  Main  Island.  It  is  in 
direct  steam  communication  with  China.  Formosa. 
Hong  Kong,  Australia.  Europe,  and  America,  as 
well  as  with  the  other  treaty  ports.  It  has 
docks,  railway  shops,  a  fine  wharf  4.50  feet  long 
for  ocean-going  vessels,  an  Imperial  ship-building 
yard  (with  patent  slip  accommodating  vessels  of 
2000  tons  bui'den).  a  paper-mill,  an<l  other  manu- 
factures, two  foreign  banks,  two  foreign  and  sev- 
eral native  newspapers,  hotels,  churches,  and 
clubs.  It  is  within  easy  distance  of  Osaka,  Kioto, 
and  numerous  places  of  picturesque  beauty  and 
historic  interest;  it  is  considered  the  most  attrac- 
tive of  the  treaty  ports,  as  it  ])robaIily  is  the  most 
healthful.  The  liund  or  water-front  of  the  settle- 
ment is  faced  with  stone;  the  streets  are  wide, 
well  kept,  and  lishted  by  electricity.  Though 
opened  much  later  than  Nagasaki  and  Yokohama, 
Kobe  has  now  taken  first  place  in  shipping  as  in 
volume  of  trade.  In  1898  the  total  value  of  the 
latter  was  $98,730.21.3.  In  1900.  1447  vessels 
(2,808.812  tons)  entered  port,  by  far  the  largest 
number  being  British.  Germany  came  next,  then 
France  and  the  United  States,  each  of  which  had 
less  than  one-tenth  of  (!reat  Britain's  number. 
Population,  in  1898,  215,780,  of  whom  534  were 


British.  155  Americans,  155  Germans,  and  over 
1000  Chinese.  Population  of  the  prefecture, 
1,007,220, 

KO'BELL.  A  German  family  of  painters,  en- 
gravers, and  etchers,  all  descended  from  Joliann 
Heinrich  Kobell,  of  Frankfort,  who  settled  at 
JIannheim  in  1720.  His  grandson  Fkriiinam) 
(1740-99)  was  a  landscajie  painter  and  etcher, 
born  at  Mannheim,  where,  after  having  studied 
at  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  he  became  the 
pupil  of  Peter  Verschatlelt.  In  1708-09  he  con- 
tinued his  studies  in  Paris,  after  his  return  wais 
appointed  Court  painter,  and  later  professor  at 
the  Academy,  and  in  1793  removed  to  Munich. 
Of  his  effective  oil  paintings  in  the  style  of 
Berehem,  there  are  specimens  in  the  galleries 
of  Karlsruhe,  Darmstadt.  Stuttgart,  and  Augs- 
burg; but  he  is  more  important  as  an  etcher,  his 
242  plates  marking  a  distinct  advance  in  the 
treatment  of  landscape  etching  in  Germanj-. 
Consult  his  biography  by  IJarou  Stengel  (Nu- 
remberg, 1822). — His  brother  Franz  (1749- 
1822),  landscape  and  architectural  painter  and 
draughtsman,  was  born  in  Mannheim,  where  he 
studied  at  the  Academy  before  spending  nine 
years  in  Italy  (1776-85).  chiefly  at  Rome.  On 
his  return  he  settled  in  Munich,  and  was  made 
Court  painter.  His  oil  paintings,  on  which 
Goethe  bestowed  high  praise,  are  rare,  number- 
ing scarcely  a  dozen,  one  of  the  finest  being  a 
"Rocky  Landscape  with  Waterfalls."  in  the  Bam 
berg  Gallery.  Endowed  as  he  was  with  an  exu- 
berant fancy  and  extraordinary  facility  of  pro- 
duction, the  process  of  painting  proved  too  slow 
to  keep  pace  with  his  ideas,  and  he  confined  him- 
self afterwards  entirely  to  the  use  of  pen  and 
pencil.  He  is  said  to  have  produced  more  than 
10,000  drawings. — Henduik  (1751-99),  a  marine 
and  landscape  painter,  born  at  Rotterdam,  cousin 
of  Ferdinand  an<l  Franz,  was  sent  to  England  by 
his  father  to  fidlow  a  commercial  career,  but  re- 
turned in  1770,  determined  to  become  an  artist, 
and  studied  for  two  years  in  Amsterdam  under 
Jacob  de  Y'os  and  Cornells  Ploos  van  Amstel 
with  such  success  that  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Academy.  He  settled  afterwards  at  Rotter- 
dam, and  is  especially  esteemed  for  his  marine 
subjects  in  oil,  and  his  numerous  beautiful  draw- 
ings executed  with  the  pen,  heightened  with  In- 
dia ink,  and  liis  water-colors. — .Ian  (1750- 
1833).  engraver,  born  at  Rotterdam,  brother  of 
Hendrik,  engraved  anatomical  plates,  and  in 
1787  a  series  of  historical  portraits. — Jan.  the 
elder  (1778-1814),  an  eminent  animal  and  land- 
scape painter  and  etcher,  bom  at  Delfshaven, 
son  of  Hendrik,  pupil  of  Willeni  Rutgaart  van 
der  Wall  at  Utrecht.  He  studied  diligently 
from  nature,  and  took  Paul  Potter  for  his  model. 
In  1812  he  wont  to  Paris,  where  he  won  the  gold 
medal  and  high  praise  from  art  critics.  His 
popularity  increased  rapidly  until  his  prema- 
ture death,  at  Amsterdam.  Of  his  cattle  pieces, 
remarkable  for  their  sterling  technique  and  pre- 
cision of  drawing,  there  are  excellent  specimens 
in  the  museums  of  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam. 
— .Tan,  the  younger  (1800-38).  landscape  and 
cattle  painter,  born  at  Rotterdam,  son  of  .Tan, 
the  engraver,  pupil  of  Rotterdam  Academy,  paint- 
ed his  principal  work,  a  life-size  cattle  piece,  in 
1830.— His  sister  Anna  (179.5-1847)  was  also  an 
esteemed  artist. — WiLiiEi.M  voN  Kobell  (1760- 
1855).  landscape  and  battle  painter  and  etcher, 
born  at  Mannheim,  son  and  pupil  of  Ferdinand; 
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studied  afterwards  the  works  of  the  old  Dutch 
masters  in  the  Diisseldurf  Gallery,  and  was  espe- 
cially attracted  by  W'ouvtrmaii.  In  1778  he  went 
to  Rome,  was  made  Court  painter  at  Mann- 
heim after  his  return,  and  afterwards  followed 
his  father  to  Munich,  where  he  became  professor 
at  the  Academy  in  1HU8.  He  painted  at  first  land- 
«-ape,  rural  jErenre  scenes,  and  animal  pieces,  of 
vhich  the  galleries  of  Bamberg.  Weimar,  Mann- 
licini,  Karlsruhe,  Berlin.  Darmstadt,  Frankfort, 
and  Wiesbaden  contain  line  specimens.  In  1809 
he  vislod  Vienna,  and  in  1810  I'aris,  to  make 
studies  for  his  battle  pieces,  which  contain  many 
jjortraits  of  famous  contemporaries.  The  New 
Pinakothek  in  Munich  contains  "The  Third  Day 
of  the  Battle  of  Hanau"  (1808),  and  the  Ban- 
quet Hall  of  the  Ki>nii?sbau  the  "Surrender  of 
Brieg,"  "Cavalry  Skirmish  at  Arnhofen.'"  and  the 
•■Battles  of  Kckmiihl  and  Wagram."  He  became 
most  widely  known  through  his  etchings  and 
aquatint  engravings  after  Wouverman,  Bcrehem, 
Roos.  Ruysdael.  and  otiiers,  in  which  he  repro- 
duced the  peculiar  style  of  each  master  with 
jincommon   success. 

KOBELL,  Fk.inz  vox  (1803-82).  A  German 
mineralogist  and  poet,  born  in  Munich  and  edu- 
cated at  Landshut.  He  became  professor  of 
mineialogj-  in  ilunich  in  1820.  and  in  1856  was 
appointed  first  curator  of  the  State  collection  of 
minerals.  To  mineralogy  his  greatest  contribu- 
tions were  new  methods  in  crystallography  and 
the  valuable  invention  of  the  stauroscope.  His 
scientific  publications  include:  Charakteristih 
der  iiineraUcn  (1830-31):  tikixzcn  cms  dem 
Hteinreich  (1850);  Miiicralot/ie:  Fopnliire  Vor- 
triige  (18G2)  ;  and.  above  all.  the  Tafeln  zur  Be- 
stimmunf/  dcr  Minrrnlien  (1833:  I3th  ed.  1803)  ; 
Galvanof/raphic  (1842:  2d  ed.  1846),  describing 
a  method  of  his  own  invention;  and  Geschichte 
<ler  Miiieralogie  (1864).  Kobell's  popular  po- 
etry, in  the  dialects  of  Upper  Bavaria  and  of 
the  Palatinate,  shows  the  true  vis  comica,  and 
the  possession  of  rich  fancy  without  the  lack  of 
verisimilitude.  Among  the  works  of  this  genre 
mention  should  be  made  of:  Hrhiirnliiliiipftn  und 
Kpriichlii  (2d  ed.  lS.i2)  :  (Icdirhic  in  pfiil- 
zischer  jI/H)irfar/(  1839-41)  ;and  Jaijd-  und  M'ein- 
lieder  (1890).  Consult  Luise  von  Kobcll.  Franz 
roH  Kobcll   (Munich,  1884). 

KOBERLE,  ke'bcr-lp.  Georc  (1810-98).  A 
German  author  and  dramatist,  born  at  Xonnen- 
horn.  He  studied  at  the  gymnasium  at  Augs- 
Inirg;  was  sent  to  the  Collegium  Germanicum  at 
Rome,  but  ran  away  from  that  institution  and 
studied  at  Munich.  At  Leipzig  (1846)  he  pub- 
lished his  Aufzrichnunfwn-  rinrs  Jesuilenznglings 
im  deutschrn  Kollrfi  in  Uoni.  which  created  a  sen- 
sation, and  which  he  fidlowod  up  (1870)  with 
Deutsche  Antunrt  <mf  iirrlsrhc  I'rojekic:  Enthiil- 
lungen  Uber  die  Palnstrrrnlution  im  Vatikan. 
He  is  better  known  for  his  plays,  Des 
Kiinstlers  Weihc.  Zu-isrhen  Uimmel  t(nil  F.rde, 
Max  Emamicls  Brautfahrt.  George  Wnshington, 
and  Die  Heldin  ron  yiirktoirn.  which  were  pub- 
lished mostly  between  1840  and  18.53.  He  lived 
at  Heidelberg  (lS.53-;)6)  as  theatrical  m.ajiager. 
On  the  publication  of  his  Thealrrkrisis  im  nenen 
dcnisrhcn  Ilcich  (1S72K  he  was  appointed  man- 
ager of  the  royal  theatre  at  Karlsruhe.  After 
1873  he  lived  at  Mannheim.  Vienna,  and  Dresden, 
and  wrote:  Meiiir  Frlrhnissr  als  IJoftlieatcrdi- 
•rcktor  (1874)  ;  Berliner  I.cimruten  und  dctitsclie 
Vol,  XI.— a7. 


Gimpel  (1875);  Der  Verfall  der  deutschen 
Hcliaubiihne  und  die  Bewultigang  der  Theater- 
kalumitdt  (1880);  Brcmiende  Theaterfragcn 
(  1887)  :  and  Uas  Drungsal  der  deutschen  Hchau- 

hiihne   (ISOOj. 

KOBERSTEIN,  kc/ber-stln,  Kabl  August 
(1707-1870).  A  German  scholar  and  literary 
critic.  He  was  boi'n  at  RUgenwalde,  and  was 
educated  at  Stolpc,  Potsdam,  and  Berlin.  In 
1824  he  was  made  professor  at  Pforta,  where  he 
stayed  till  his  death.  His  great  work  is  (Irund- 
riss  der  Gcschwhtc  der  deutschen  Sational- 
litlcratur  (1827:  5th  ed..  by  Bartsch,  1872-75); 
and  he  also  pul)lislied:  ^'ertnischte  .lufsulze  zur 
Lilteraturgesckiclite  und  Aesthetik  (1858)  ;  llein- 
rich  ron  Kleists  Briefe  an  seine  Schwester  Ulrike 
(1860)  ;  the  volume  on  Lessing  in  Lobell's  Ent- 
uiekl'ung  dcr  deutschen  Poesie  (1865);  and 
Laut-  und  Flexionslehre  der  mittelhoehdeutschen 
und  neuhochdeutsehen  Hpruche  (last  ed.  by 
Schade,  1878). — His  son  Karl  (1836 — )  was 
born  at  Schulpforta  :  studied  at  Stettin,  and  be- 
came an  actor.  (18.36).  He  retired  from  the 
Dresden  stage  in  1883.  Among  his  works  are  the 
plays,  Florian  Geijer  (1863),  Kiinig  Erich  XIV. 
(18G9),  and  Was  Gott  zusammenfUgt,  das  soil  der 
Mensch  nicht  scheiden  (1872),  and  Freussiches 
Bilderbuch   (1887). 

KOBLENZ,  kCblents.  A  town  of  Prussia.  See 
Cor.LE^"Z. 

KOBO  DAISHI,  koTid  di'she  (Sinico- Japa- 
nese, (ircat  Tcaclu-r.  who  Spreads  Abroad  the 
Law).  The  posthumous  title  of  one  Ku-Kai,  a 
noted  Buddhist  saint  of  Japan,  and  the  founder 
of  the  sect  kno\ni  there  as  Shingon,  or  'True 
Words.'  In  1808  its  temples  numbered  12.807. 
He  was  miraculously  conceived,  and  many  won- 
dcri\il  talcs  are  told  of  him.  He  was  born  in 
the  Province  of  Sanuki  in  774,  went  to  school 
in  Kioto  in  788.  Dissatisfied  with  Confucian 
tcacliing.  he  entered  into  relations  with  the  Bud- 
dhists, was  admitted  a  priest  in  793,  receiving 
then  the  name  of  Ku-Kai,  which  means  'Space 
and  Sea.'  and  in  795  became  Abbot  of  To-ji,  in 
Kioto.  In  804  he  was  sent  to  China  by  the  Gov- 
ernment as  a  student ;  became  a  disciple  there 
of  a  priest  of  the  Vogachara  or  Tantra  school, 
whose  mystic  doctrines  he  imbibed  and  later  in- 
troduced into  Japan,  to  which  he  had  returned 
in  806.  He  built  several  monasteries,  the  most 
famous  of  which  is  that  of  Koya-san.  in  Kiushiu, 
about  50  miles  from  Osaka.  In  835  he  died  in 
a  silting  posture  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples, 
who  had  been  sununoncd  for  the  occasion,  and 
was  carried  in  this  jiosture  to  his  vaulted  grave. 
The  title  of  Kobodaishi  was  conferred  on  him 
by  the  Mikailo  in  021.  Ho  is  said  to  have  in- 
vented the  I-rnha.  or  J;i|ianese  syllabary  of  47 
letters,  and  ho  introduced  the  system  of  doctrine 
which  is  known  as  Riobu  Shinto,  in  which  lie 
reconciled,  or  attempted  to  reconcile.  Confucian- 
ism, Shinto,  and  Buildhism.  contending  that 
he  had  received  a  revelation  from  the  'food- 
producing  god'  at  Ise'  (q.v. )  :  that  the  native 
Sliinto  deities  were  merely  manifestations  of 
Biidclha  in  a  previous  state  of  existence.  Con- 
s\ilt :  GrifTis.  Ttic  Rctigions  nf  .Inpnn  (Xcw  York, 
1895),  and  Satow.  "The  Revival  of  Pure  Shin- 
to." in  the  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  f'Ociety 
of  Japan,  vol.  iii..  Appendix   (Yokohama.  1875). 

KO'BOLD.  In  German  folklore,  the  name  of 
a  special  class  of  elves.    It  is  generally  applied  to 
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domestic  sprites,  but  sometimes  also  to  those  who 
haunt  tile  mountain  forests.  In  all  cases  it  con- 
veys an  idea  of  impish  <;lee  in  teasing  and  tor- 
menting.    See  Gnome. 

KOBRIN,  ka'bn'n.  Tlie  chief  town  of  a  dis- 
trict in  the  Kussian  Government  of  Grodno, 
UO  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Grodno,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  ilukhavetz,  a  tributary  of  the 
Northern  Bug  (Map:  Russia,  B  4).  Jlilling, 
tanning,  brick  making,  and  the  manufacture  of 
tobacco  arc  its  chief  industries.  Population,  in 
1S»7,  10.300,  mostly  .Jews. 

KOBTJKG,  ko'hnoric.   A  town  of  Germany.   See 

CoULHli. 

KOCH,  koK,  ClIRISTIA.N-  Friediucii  (17!>S- 
1872).  A  German  jurist,  born  at  Muhrin,  Prus- 
sia. After  studying  law  in  Berlin  he  entered 
the  Government  service  in  1825,  was  promoted 
gradually  to  imponant  positions  at  various  law- 
courts  in  Cologne,  Kulm,  Ilalle.  and  other  cities, 
and  in  1848  was  summoned  to  Berlin  to  draft 
the  new  code  of  civil  procedure.  He  retired  in 
1854.  The  most  important  of  his  works,  which 
exerted  great  influence  upon  both  the  theory  and 
practice  of  Prussian  jurisprudence,  are  Das  Jt'ccht 
(Icr  Fortlmingpn  utivh  tjcturincm  ttitil  prritssl- 
sclicm  Ilrcht  (2d  ed.  lS.")8-nn)  ;  I.clirhiich  dcs 
prviissisclicii  gcincincn  PrirnlrccJilst  {'.id  ed.  1857- 
58)  ;  Dos  prcussischn  Erhrccht,  aus  dem  gemeincn 
deutschen  Uecht  ciiticickclt  (186G);  Das  picas- 
sische  Zivilprozcssrccht  (vol.  i.,  2d  ed.  1855; 
vol.  ii.,  6th  ed.  1871)  ;  Pus  allyemchie  Landrecht 
fur  die  preussischcn  Stauicn,  mil  Kommentator 
(8th  ed.  1883-87).  .He  also  founded  the  .S'c/i7e- 
sischc»  Archill  fijr  die  praktische  I'echtsicissen.- 
sclmft  ( Brcslau,  18.'!7-4(i).  For  his  biography, 
consult  Behrend  (Berlin,  1872). 

KOCH,  .^osEPir  Anton  (1768-1839).  A  dis- 
tinguished Austrian  landscape  painter  and  etch- 
er, born  at  Obergicbcln.  Tyrol.  He  was  ,a  poor 
shepherd  boy,  but  through  a.  bishop's  patronage 
was  sent  lo  the  Karlsschule  in  Stuttgart  in  1785. 
The  severe  discipline  of  that  institution  became 
intolerable  to  him,  and  he  ran  away  in  1701, 
lived  in  Strassburg  and  Switzerland,  and  in  1705 
made  his  way  to  Rome,  where  he  became  a  fol- 
lower of  Carstens  (q.v.).  at  the  same  time  model- 
ling his  style  in  landscape  after  Poussin  and 
Claude  Lorraine.  Among  his  earlier  works  were 
etchings  for  Carstens's  f.es  Arfioitnutes,  scion 
Pindnre,  Orpltfc  el  ApoIJotiiiis  de  Rhode  (1700), 
a  series  of  twenty  Italian  landscapes,  thirty-six 
illustrations  to  Ossian,  and  fourteen  to  Dante, 
a  large  drawing  of  "The  French  Taking  the  Oath 
at  Millesimo:"  also  American  landscape  views  for 
portions  of  Humboldt's  works  (1805).  During 
the  years  1812-15  he  was  in  Vienna,  and  some  of 
his  best  oil  paintings  date  from  this  period.  Af- 
terwards he  went  to  Rome  and  became  a  conspicu- 
ous figure  in  the  German  artists'  colony  there. 
He  was  the  first  to  paint  'heroic'  or  'historical' 
landscape,  and  his  influence  upon  his  associa- 
tes was  very  great,  of  his  paintings  in  the 
public  galleries  there  are:  "Sehmadribach  Falls 
in  the  Lauterbach  Vallcv"(  1811) ,  "View  Near 
Subiaco."  "Noah's  Sacrifice"  (1813),  "Grimsel 
Pass"  (1813),  and  "View  of  Nauplia"  (1830), 
all  in  the  museum  at  Leipzig;  "View  in  the 
Sabine  ^Mountains"  (181.'^).  and  "Monastery  of 
San  Francesco  di  Civitella"  (1814).  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  at  Berlin;  replicas  of  "Sehma- 
dribach Falls"  and  of  "Noah's  Sacrifice'"  in  the 


New  Pinakothek  at  Munich;  and  "Macbeth  and 
the  Witches,"  in  the  museum  at  Innsbruck,  lu 
the  Dante  room  of  the  Villa  Massimi,  in  Rome, 
lie  painted  four  frescoes  (1824-29).  His  Mo- 
dernc  Kunstchronik  odcr  die  rumfordiseUe 
Huppe,  (jrkochl  uiid  r/eschriehen  von  J.  A.  Koch 
(1834)  is  an  attack  upon  unfair  art  criticism, 
and  at  the  same  time  serves  to  reflect  bis  rather 
rough  humor,  aggressive  temperament,  and  quaint 
personality.  Consult:  Strauss,  Kleinc  tSchrifloi 
(Bonn,  1877);  and  Frimmel,  in  Dohme,  Kiinst 
iiiid  Kiinstler  des  neunzehnten  Jahrhunderta 
(Leipzig,   1884). 

KOCH,  Kakl  (1809-79).  A  German  botanist, 
born  near  W'einuir.  He  studied  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Wiirzburg  and  Jena,  in  1836-38,  and 
then  undertook  a  scientific  journey  to  South- 
ern Russia.  He  completed  his  researches  in  a 
second  journey,  which  he  performed  in  1843-45. 
The  fruit  of  this  second  trip,  in  which  he  also 
visited  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  the  range  of  the  Caucasu.s,  was  his  Wan- 
dcnnii/cii  iin.  Orient  (184(i-47).  In  1836  be  was 
appointed  [irofessor  of  botany  in  the  University 
of  Jena,  and  in  1847  became  professor  at  Berlin, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death.  Besides  sev- 
eral books  on  travel,  Koch  wrote  the  well-known 
work  Dcndrologie  (1860-73). 

KOCH,  Max  (1855—).  A  German  literary 
critic,  lie  was  born  at  Munich,  and  educated 
there  and  at  Berlin.  In  18S0  he  qualiticd  as 
doeent  at  ilarburg,  and  ten  years  later  became 
professor  at  Breslau.  Besides  editions  of  Shake- 
speare, Chamisso,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Von  Arnim, 
Brentano,  EiehendorIT,  Fouiiue,  HofTmann, 
Schulze.  Imnicrmann,  and  Lenau,  he  wrote;  Hel- 
ferich  Peter  Sturz  uud  die  Hclilcsicigschen  Lit- 
teralurhriefc  (1870);  Ueber  die  Beziehung  dcr 
enijtisclicn  Litteratur  zur  deutschen  im  achtzehn- 
te'n  Jahrhundcrt  (1883);  Shakespeare  (1885); 
Franz  (Irillparzer  (1891)  ;  Nationalitdt  und  Na- 
tionaUitteralur  (1891);  and,  with  Vogt,  Ge- 
sehielile  dcr  deutschen  Litteratur  (1900).  He 
founded  in  188G  the  Zcitschrift  fiir  vergleichende 
L  i  ttera  t  u  rgcsch  ich  te. 

KOCH,  RoiiERT  (1843—).  A  German  physi- 
cian and  bacteriologist,  born  at  Clausthal,  Han- 
over. He  studied  medicine  at  Giittingcn :  then 
practiced  medicine  in  Langcnbagen,  Rackwitz. 
and  WoUstein.  It  was  at  Wollstein,  from  187'2- 
to  ISSO.  tluit  he  began  the  researches  in  bac- 
tcrioldgy  upon  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests. 
Koch's  researches  on  the  history  of  anthrax  were 
published  in  1876,  and  two  years  later  followed 
his  study  on  the  history  of  traumatic  infective 
diseases.  These  works  placed  bacteriology'  upon 
a  firm  scientific  basis.  Appointed  in  1880  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Imperial  Board  of  Health  in  Berlin,  he 
continued  the  unwearied  study  of  the  communi- 
cable causes  of  anthrax,  cholera,  and  tubercu- 
losis, isolating  the  tubercle  bacillus  in  1882.  To 
do  tills  it  was  necessary  to  invent  new  appliances 
for  microscopical  work,  and  new  methods  of  stain- 
ing specimens  to  render  visible  these  special  mi- 
croiirganisms.  In  this  way  Koch  set  on  foot 
advances  in  bacteriology  which  are  of  inestimable 
value. 

Koch  and  his  supporters  have  shown  that  many 
diseases  are  caused  by  specific  germs.  In  experi- 
ments upon  animals  Koch  discovered  that  the 
injection  of  diseased  blood  produced  septica'mia 
in  house-mice,  discovering  also  that  the  microor- 
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gaiiisn\s    found    in    the   blood    of   these   animals 
were  identical  in  form  and  character  with  those 
in  the  blood  used  for  injection.   At  the  site  of  the 
injection  of  tlie  infected  fluid  abscesses  developed. 
The  pus  from  (lipse  abscesses,  full  of  the  bacteria 
when  injected   in  a  diluted  form   into  a   healthy 
animal,   invariably  produced  the  disease.     Koch 
produced  erysipelas  in  the  same  way.     The  infec- 
tious duiracter  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  had 
lieen  susjiccled  for  niany  j'cars,  but  to  him  belongs 
(lie  credit  of  discovering  its  specific  germ.     Tlie 
tubercle  bacilli  are  distinguished   from  others  by 
marked   characteristics,    and    are    present    in    all 
cases   of   the   disease.      Koch   demonstrated   these 
bacteria   in  the   sj)utum  of  those   suffering   from 
pulmonary  tuberculosis.     In   188.3   Koch   became 
chief  of  the  German  commission  sent  to  Egj'pt 
and   India  to  investigate  cholera,  with  the  result 
of   discovering  the  cholera   spirillum   or   comma 
bacillus.      In    the   same   year    Koch    published    a 
method   of   inoculation  to   prevent   anthrax.     Re- 
turning to  (Jcrniany  in  I8S4.  Koch  received  UJO,- 
000    marks    from    the   Government.      In    18S.5    he 
was  appointed  professor  in  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin and  director  of  the  new  Hygienic  Institute.   In 
November.  18!)0.  through  the  premature  report  by 
a   student,   it  became  generally  known  that  Dr. 
Koch   had  discovered  and  tested,  by  a  series  of 
careful      experiments,     a      compound      substance 
which,  when  administered  by  injection  hypoder- 
mically,   was   destructive   of  the   tubercle  bacilli, 
and   hence   presumaljly  a   swift  and  certain  cure 
for  tuberculosis.     The  excitement  throughout  the 
world    attendant    upon    this    announcement    was 
very  great.     Physicians  from  all  countries  flocked 
to    Berlin,    and    consumptive    patients    traveled 
thither  in  the  hope  of  certain  cure.    Amid  all  this 
clamor,  Koch  remained  for  a  long  time  silent  as  to 
the   method  of  preparing  the  'Ijnnph,'  and  singular- 
ly conservative  in  the  claims  that  he  made  of  its 
cllicacy.     In  January.  IS'.U.  he  i)ut  forth  a  state- 
ment concerning  the  nature  of  his  lymph,  which, 
while  not  giving  all  the  details  of  its  preparation, 
made  it  evident  that  it  was  itself  prepared  from 
the  bacilli.     The  essential  parts  of  his  statement 
will  be  found   in  the  article  Tuberculin.     The 
lymph,  or,  as  ho  preferred  to  call   it,  the  para- 
iobiid.  is  a   poison  and  must  be  used  with  great 
caution.     The  reaction   consequent  upon   its  use 
is  so  marked  as  to  lead  many  physicians  to  doubt 
its     ultimate     advantages.       Professor     Billroth 
stated    that    with    three    patients    the    reactions 
seemed  so  dangerous  as  to  force  him  to  discon- 
tinue   the    treatment;    and    Schriitter    of    Vien- 
na  (.January,  1891)    and  Crocq  of  Brussels  con- 
firm this  statement  from   their  own  experience. 
The  value  of  this  discovery  as  a  means  of  cure 
in  the  human  race  must  therefore  be  regarded  aa 
yet  in  doubt,  though  the  (Jerinan  Government  be- 
gan erecting  the  Koch  Institute  for  Consumptives 
with  an  imnu'nse  laboratory  and  1.50  beds. 

In  1001,  before  the  British  Congress  on  Tu- 
berculosis held  in  London.  Koch  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  even  at  his  first  publication  of 
the  atiology  of  tuberculosis,  he  expressed  himself 
with  reserve  regarding  the  identity  of  the  dis- 
ease in  man  and  animals,  announcing  his  belief 
that  bovine  tuberculosis  and  human  tuberculosis 
were  distinctly  .lid'ercnt  diseases.  These  state- 
ments, at  the  time  characterized  as  sensational, 
gave  rise  to  extensive  disputation  and  experi- 
ment. Among  Koch's  published  works  are:  Zur 
Aetioloffie  des   Mihbrandes    (1876);    Untersuck- 


ungen  iiher  die  Aetiologie  der  Wundinfektiona- 
krankheiten {1S78;  Eng.  trans,  by  Cheyne,  1880)  ; 
U chcr die M iJzbrandi m iif unij .  Eine Entyegnung auf 
den  von  I'astcur  in  <Jc»(  gehaltenen  Vortrag 
(1882)  ;  Beitrag  zur  Aetiologie  der  Tuberculose 
(1882;  Eng.  trans,  by  Boyd,  I88G)  ;  Leber  die 
Cliotcrabaklerien  (1884;  Eng.  trans,  by  Layeock, 
1S8())  ;  Ucber  'X ahirheilung  und  medizinisehe 
Kiiiist  (IS8.5);  On  Disinfection,  abstracted  anS 
translated  by  Whitelegge  (1880);  Weitere  Mit- 
tcilungen  iiher  ein  Ileitmitlel  gegen  Tuberculose 
(1800)  ;  Uehtr  haktcriologiselie  Forschung (ISdO; 
trans,  into  English  1801);  Ergchni.ise  der  vom 
Dculschen  Reich  ausgcsandten  .ilalnria-Expedilio- 
ncn  (1900)  ;  An  I  n  vest  i  gal  ion  of  I'alhogenic  Or- 
ganisms, translated  by  Horsley  (1880);  Aerzt- 
liehe  Bcobachtungen  in  den  Tropen  (1898); 
Diagnosis,  Treatment,  and  Prophylaxis  of  Tropi- 
cal Malaria,  translated  by  Shakespeare  (1898). 
See   the   articles   on  Tuberculosis   and   Tubek- 

CULI.V. 

KOCHANOWSKI,  k.*/Ka  nOv'skI,  Jan  (1530- 
84 ) .  A  Polish  |)oct.  He  was  born  on  the  family 
estate,  S3X-yna,  in  the  Government  of  Kadom.  in 
1544  he  entered  the  University  of  Cracow,  and  in 
1.552  he  continued  his  studies  at  the  University 
of  Padua.  He  traveled  for  some  time  in  Italy, 
and  in  1553  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  met  Ron- 
sard,  who  encouraged  him  to  write  in  verse,  in 
which  art  he  soon  became  famous.  On  his  return 
home  he  was  appointed  Royal  Secretary  at  tlie 
Court  of  King  Sigisinund  Augustus.  Soon  after- 
wards he  was  presented  with  two  benefices.  In 
15GS,  however,  he  retired  to  his  estate,  Czarnylas, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  writing  poetry, "tak- 
ing at  the  same  time  keen  interest  in  aUpoliti- 
cal  changes  of  his  country.  He  later  refused  the 
post  of  poet  laureate  at  the  Court  of  King 
Stephen  Biithory.  Koehanowski  is  the  most 
important  Polish  poet  of  his  century.  He 
wrote  in  Polish  and  Latin.  In  the  former  the 
most  famous  of  his  works  are  the  Treni/  (Cra- 
cow, 15S0)  ;  elegies  on  the  death  of  his  daughter 
Ursula,  which  are  considered  masterpieces  in 
form  and  style;  the  drama  Odpraica  posldw 
grekieh  ("The  Dispatch  of  the  Greek  Am- 
bassadors," 1578),  in  commemoration  of  the 
marriage  of  Zamojski  with  the  Princess  Biithory; 
and  I'roporzee  albo  hold  priiski  (''Homage  to  the 
Prussian  Banner")  ;and  the  satire  Zgodtt  (1564). 
In  his  Fraszki  ("Epigrams"),  miscellaneous 
poems  and  anecdotes  (3  vols..  1584),  he  appears 
at  his  best.  His  translation  of  the  Psalms 
(1579),  stamped  with  vividness  and  simplicity,  is 
considered  the  best  in  existence.  In  the  Latin 
language  he  wrote  Lyricorttm  Libcllns  (15,80); 
Elegiarum  Libri  Qnatnor  (1.584)  ;  and  nianv  oc- 
casional poems  which  have  been  translated"  into 
Polish  by  Brodzinski  in  1829,  and  by  Syrokomla 
in  1851.  Koehanowski  welded  the  classical  and 
Polish  elements,  and  largely  contributed  to  the 
development  and  refinement  of  his  native  lan- 
guage. His  writings  were  for  the  first  time 
published  eollectively  at  Cracow  in  1584-90;  but 
the  last  and  best  edition,  the  so-called-  jubilee 
public.it ion,  appeared  in  Warsaw  (18S41.  "Many 
of  his  poems  were  .ilso  translated  into  German  by 
H.  Xitschmann  (1875).  For  biographies  of 
Koehanowski  consult:  Von  Przyborowski  (Poscn, 
1857)  ;  also  Liiwenfeld,  Jan  Kochanoirski  und 
seine  lateinischen  Dichtungen   (Posen,  1878). 
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KOCHEK,  kAG'er,  Kmil  Tiieodor  (1841—). 
A  Suiss  surgi'on,  l)oni  at  Born,  lie  was  edu- 
cated there,  and  after  study  at  Berlin,  Paris,  and 
London,  became  professor  of  surgery  in  tlie  uni- 
versity of  his  native  city,  and  director  of  the 
surgical  clinic.  His  especial  field  was  in  opera- 
tion on  tlio  thyroid  gland,  and  he  first  descrilied 
and  studied  ciiclwxia  Un/rcoprirn  (1S8.3).  He 
wrote:  Die  ciniiscptische  ^yundbeltandltl iig { 1881 )  ; 
Chirurriische  Operalionslclire  ('2d  cd.  1894)  ; 
Vorlesiingni  iihci'  cliirurffischc  Infcktioiiskrnnl;- 
heiteii,  witli  Tavel  (1895)  ;  and,  with  Quervain, 
EncyhJopudie  der  Chirurgie    (1901    sqq.). 

KOCHLY,  keK'le,  Hermann  (1815-7G).  A 
German  philologist  and  educational  reformer.  He 
was  born  in  Leipzig,  was  educated  there,  and  in 
1837  became  teacher  at  Saalfeld,  and  three  years 
afterwards  at  Dresden.  He  early  publislied 
C'eiei"  das  Princip  dcs  Oymnas^ialunterrichts  der 
Oepeiiicart  (1845),  and  Ziir  (li/Duwslalrcform 
(1840).  The  sclieme  set  forth  in  these  panqililets 
stressed  the  natviral  sciences,  and,  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  urged  emphasis  on  content  rather  than  on 
grammar  and  style,  and  the  gradual  abolisliment 
of  speaking  and  writing  those  languages.  The 
plan  was  adopted  in  Saxony  almost  immediately. 
In  February,  1849,  Kiichly  was  elected  to  the 
Lower  House  of  the  Kingdom,  but  after  taking 
part  in  the  revolutionary  struggle  in  May  was 
forced  to  flee.  He  went  to  Brussels;  in  1850 
became  professor  at  Zurich,  and  in  1864  at 
Heidelberg.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Gennan 
Reichstag  from  1871  to  1873.  His  contributions 
to  classical  philology  were  mainlj'  on  Greek 
poetry  and  militar\'  authors:  Quintus  Smyrmrus 
(1853);  i/csio(/H.s' (1870)  ;  ArutKs.  Manclliums, 
Maximi  ct  Alioriim  Astrologicn  (  1851  )  ;  Noniii 
Dionysiaca  (1858)  ;  De  lliadis  Carminibus  (1850- 
59)  ;  Hindis  Cnrmina  AT/.  (18(il)  ;  De  Diversis 
Hesiodcw  Thcogoniw  Partibus  (1800)  ;  De  Odys- 
sece  Carminibus  (1802-03);  (Irschichte  des 
griechischen  lyriegsicvsens  (1852);  Griechische 
Kriegsschriftsteller  (1853-55);  Einleiturig  zu 
Oilsnrs  Konimentnricn  iiber  den  (Snllischrn  Kricg 
(1857);  and  Oiujsiindri  de  Imperiituris  O/jicio 
Liber  (1H09).  Consult  Hug,  Honnunn  Kijchly 
(Ba.sel,   1878). 

KOCK,  kok,  Paul  de  (1794-1871).  A  popular 
French  mivelist,  son  of  a  Dutch  banker  who 
was  guillotined  in  the  year  of  his  son's  liirth. 
Kock,  born  at  Pas^-v,  Jlay  21,  1794,  began  life  as 
a  banker's  clerk,  but  at  twcntj-  lie  entered  upon 
the  publication  of  melodramas  and  farces,  from 
which  he  turned  in  Georgette  (1820)  to  fiction, 
and  achieved  in  Gustai'e  le  maiivais  sujet  (1821) 
a  success  wliich  he  extended  in  Frire  Jacques 
(1822).  Lc  Barbier  de  Paris  (1826;  translated 
into  many  languages)  ;  Andre  le  Hnvoiiard 
(1824)  ;  and  La  laiticre  de  Montfcnneil  (1827)  ; 
Monsieur  Diipont  (1825);  Tin  Tourloiirou 
(1837)  ;  La  femme,  le  mari  et  I'amant  (1829)  ; 
Le  coou  (1813)  ;  La  pveelle  de  Belleville  (1834), 
are  typical  of  his  work.  Le  monsieur  (1842) 
marks  the  beginning  of  liis  decline.  Having  writ- 
ten about  one  hiuidred  volumes,  he  died  in  Paris, 
Au.gust  29,  1871.  Though  Kock  tried  a  few  his- 
torical romances,  his  books  deal  with  the  social 
sphere  of  shopgirls  and  clerks,  and  the  demo- 
cratic bourgeoisie.  The  stories  are  full  of  obser- 
vation at  first  hand  and  of  spicy  lunnor.  They  are 
rather  vulgar,  but  not  immoral,  demanding  no 
literary  triining  and  gratifying  no  delicate  taste. 


They  were  extraordinarily  jiopular.  Paul  de  Kock 
is  .seldom  mentioned  in  the  more  conventional 
French  histories  of  French  literature.  A  56- 
volume  edition  of  tiis  works  came  out  in  1884. 
He  has  had  imitators,  among  them  his  son  Henri 
(1819-92),  but  no  successor.  An  English  trans- 
lation \v:is  liegun  in  1903.  Consult  Trimm,  La 
ric  dr  t'hnrUs  Paul  de  Koek  (Paris,  1873). 

KODAGU,  ko-da'g«fT,  or  KXJDAGTJ.  Tlie  ab- 
origines of  the  mountainous  region  of  Coorg  to 
tlie  soutliwest  of  Jlysore  in  Scmlliwestern  Hindu- 
stan. They  form  one  of  tlie  minor  |ieoples  of  the 
Dravidian  stock.  Their  langruige  is  nearest  to 
old  Kanarese,  but  has  borrowed  from  Tamil, 
Mahiyalim,  etc.  Physically  the  Kodagu  are  well- 
built,  and  sometimes  even  handsome.  Consult: 
liichter.  Manual  of  Coorjr (Mangalore,  1870)  ;  id., 
Lllinograpliic  Compcndiuni  (ib.,  1887);  Miigling 
and  \Veilhrecht,  Das  Kurglaiid  vnd  die  crange- 
liselie  Mis'^ion  in  Kurg  (Basel,  1800). 

KOEHLER,  ke'lOr,  Robeht  (1850—).  An 
.Viiierican  genre  jiainter.  liorn  at  Hamburg,  and 
brought  to  this  country  at  an  early  age.  He 
studied  at  the  National  Academy  under  Professor 
Wilmarth,  and  at  the  Art  Students'  League  in 
New  York  City,  and  afterwards  was  a  pupil  of 
Loeftz  and  Defregger  at  Munich.  Among  his 
works  are  "The  Socialist,"  and  "Her  Only  Sup- 
port." 

KOEHNE,  ke'nc,  Berniiard,  Baron  (1817- 
80).  A  German  antiquary,  born  in  Berlin, 
and  educated  at  Berlin  and  Leipzig.  In  1845 
he  went  to  Saint  Petersburg  as  curator  of 
coins.  There  he  edited  Memoires  de  la  societi 
d'arehcologie  ct  de  numismatique  de  Haint  Peters- 
bnurg  (1847-52),  containing  tlie  work  he  had 
begun  in  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  Miin:-,  Sicget-  and 
WappenKunde  on  tlie  arehrcology  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  His  other  writings  include  Beitriigc  zur 
Geschichte  vnd  Archiiologie  von  Chersoncsus  in 
Taurien  (1848),  and  the  splendidly  illustrated' 
Description  du  musce  du  feu  prince  B.  Kotchoubey 
(1857),  which  received  a  gold  medal  from  the 
French  Institute,  and  which  is  still  a  most  im- 
portant work  on  the  coins  of  the  Crimea,  the 
Bosporus,  and  Pontus. 

KOEKKOEK,  kilok'kook,  Barend  Cornells 
(1803-02).  A  Dutch  landscape  painter.  He  was 
born  at  Jliddellnirg,  Holland.  October  11,  1803. 
He  studied  under  his  father,  Jan  Hermann  Koek- 
koek  (1778-1851),  a  marine  painter,  and  at  the 
Amsterdam  Academy  under  Schelfliout  and  Van 
Oos.  He  was  much  influenced  by  the  great  mas- 
ters of  the  Barbison  school,  whom  he  knew  per- 
sonally in  Paris.  His  paintings  show  good  tech- 
nique, and  are  harmonious  in  color.  He  took 
gold  medals  at  Amsterdam  in  1840,  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  in  1855,  and  at  The  Hague,  and  was 
the  recipient  of  several  orders,  including  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  In  1841  he  removed  to  Cleves, 
in  Rhenish  Prussia,  where  he  founded  an  acad- 
emy of  design,  and  died  April  5,  1802.  There 
are  good  examples  of  his  landscapes  in  the  mu- 
seums of  .Xmstcrdam,  Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  Ber- 
lin, Karlsruhe,  and  South  Kensington  (London), 
and  also  in  the  IMetropolitan  Museum,  New  York, 
and  several  private  collections  of  the  United 
States. 

KOEL  (Hind,  koyal,  kolcla,  Prak.  kocla,  Skt, 
kfikila.  cuckoo;  onomatopoetic  in  origin).  A 
cuckoo  of  the  genus  Eudynamis.  Four  species 
are  known,  two  in  the  East  Indian  region,  and 
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two  in  Australasia.  They  are  cuckoo-like  in 
form,  but  rather  stout,  and  are  remarkable  for  a 
sexual  dillerence  in  coloration,  the  male  Vicing 
glossy  black,  and  the  female  rufous,  with  black 
bands.  Still  more  unusual  is  the  fact  that  the 
young  resemble  the  males  in  plumage  and  not 
the  females.  The  koels  are  parasitic,  depositing 
their  eggs  singly  in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  as 
do  several  other  members  of  the  family  (see 
Cuckoo),  but  seem  to  look  after  their  (ilVspring 
to  a  certain  extent,  for  they  have  been  seen  feed- 
ing Iheni  after  Ihey  have  left  the  nest  of  the 
foster-parents.  One  species  {Eudi/iutmis  hono- 
rata)  is  numerous  and  familiar  in  India,  where 
it  is  known  as  'rain-bird.'  A  common  species  of 
the  Pliilippines  {IJiuli/iirnnis  ilinrliiiicnsis)  is 
there  called  'phow.'  The  blue-headed  koel  {Eudy- 
nam  in  rijaiHKt  pluihi)  is  a  native  of  Australia. 
See  Plate  of  Cuckoos. 

KOENIG,  ke'niK,  Georg  Augustus  (1845—). 
An  American  chemist.  He  was  born  in  Willstedt, 
Baden,  and  was  educated  at  tlie  Karlsruhe  [loly- 
technic  school  and  at  the  universities  of  Berlin 
and  Heidelberg.  rceei\ing  from  the  latter  in  18G7 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.  He  came  to  America  in  1868, 
took  up  the  study  of  industrial  chemistry,  and 
after  explorations  of  Jle.xican  mining  regions 
was  made  professor  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in.  1874.  In 
1879  he  became  acting  professor  of  geology  and 
mining,  and  in  138G  professor  of  niineralog\-  and 
metallurgy'  there,  lie  worked  out  several  new 
processes  in  analytical  and  industrial  chemistry, 
made  valuable  additions  to  the  classification  and 
description  of  minerals,  and  invented  an  unsvic- 
cessful  method  of  releasing  silver  from  low-grade 
ore.  He  has  contributed  widely  to  scientific 
periodicals  and  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  many 
societies  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

KOENIG,  IlEiNRicn  .Tcseph  (1700-1800).  A 
German  novelist,  born  at  Fulda  and  educated 
there.  He  held  ofliccs  in  Fulda  and  Hanau.  His 
earlier  works,  the  dramas  Die  Erfiillunq  and 
Wiinti,  were  followed  liy  [{oaenhranz  eiiiex  Kntho- 
lihcn  (1820).  and  licr  C'lirif^fbaiim  drs  Lrhms 
11831).  Because  of  these  books  he  was  excom- 
municated by  the  Catholic  bishop  and  entered 
the  Protestant  Chnrdi.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  Diet  of  Hesse-Cassel  in  18.32,  and  was  an  op- 
jjonent  of  the  reactionary  ISIinister  Hassenjitlug. 
In  ISfiO  he  moved  to  Wiesbaden.  His  historical 
novels  are  now  forgotten.  He  wrote  once  more 
on  theological  matters  in  B'n.t  inl  die  n'dhrhcit 
V(m  JcKiif  (1807),  and  the  autobiographical 
sketches:  .-1hc/i  cine  Jugcnd  (18.52),  Ein  Still- 
leben  (1861),  and  Eitie  Fahrt  nach  Ostende 
(1845). 

KOENIG,  TJonERT  (1828-1000).  A  German 
educator  and  author,  born  at  Danzig.  He  studied 
philoloo:^'  and  theology  in  Berlin,  Edinburgh, 
Bonn,  and  Halle:  was  rector  of  a  young  women's 
seminary  at  Oldenburg;  edited  the  home  journal 
Dfiltrim  at  Lei|)7.ig  from  1804  to  1800;  and  then 
settled  at  Potsdam.  He  is  best  known  through 
his  Driitxrhc  Ulfcratiirfiesrhirhlr  (20th  ed.  1808)  ; 
and  besides  a  number  of  popular  and  juvenile 
books,  such  as  Per  fjrnxse  Krirq  ran  ISl'O  (2d 
ed.  1872)  and  Drr  <iile  Xetielheek  (187.3).  wrote 
Zur  Chnrah-tcri.itik  dcr  Fraiicnfrnpe  (1870).  and 
other  works  on  women's  rights,  and  Dciifaehes 
Frauenlebeii  im  drtitxchrn  Liede  (2d  ed.  1801). 
He  also  translated  several  of  Walter  Scott's 
novels. 


KOENIG,  RoDOLPiiE  (1832-1001).  A  French 
physicist,  born  at  Kijnigsberg,  in  Prussia.  He 
went  to  Paris  in  1851;  worked  in  the  factory  of 
Vuillaunie  at  the  construction  of  musical  instru- 
ments; and  in  1858  established  a  manufactory 
of  acoustic  instruments.  He  made  valuable 
studies  of  graphic  representation  of  sound,  in- 
vented a  manometric  flame,  and.  following  an 
ide.a  originating  with  Scott  de  Martinville,  con- 
structed a  phonautograph.  by  which  the  vibra- 
tions of  sound  are  recorded.  Koenig  improved 
Seebeck's  siren,  repeated  Reis's  early  experiments 
with  the  telephone,  and  exhibited  at  Philadelphia 
in  1870.  with  many  other  acoustic  instruments, 
a  tonometer  with  070  forks.  His  tuning-forks 
were  especially  fine  and  became  the  standard 
among  physicists.  His  important  writings,  which 
met  with  little  immediate  recognition,  because 
of  his  standing  as  .a  mere  manufacturer,  were 
Qiirl(jues  experiences  d'<icoiisti(iiie  (1882,  re- 
|irintcd  from  PoggendorfT's  Annalen),  and  a 
('(tlrilrirjiie  raisonnd  d'appareils  d'acoustique 
(1S50-S9). 

KOENIGS,  k&'niKs,  Paul  X.vvier  (18.58—). 
.\  French  mathematician,  born  at  Toulouse.  He 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  sciences  in  1882, 
and  the  following  year  was  appointed  to  the 
faculty  of  Besancon.  then  to  that  of  Toulouse 
(1885).  Afterwards  he  was  made  professor  of 
mechanics  at  the  Sorbonne  and  the  Coll&ge  de 
France.  His  original  treatises  upon  geometry, 
mechanics,  and  like  subjects  were  published  in 
dill'erent  journals  of  mathematics,  in  the  records 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  of  the  Normal 
School,  and  he  issued  independently:  Lci'ons  de 
Vagrfqntion  classique  de  mathcmutiques  (1892)  ; 
Hur  Ics.  lii/ncs  ijcodcsiques  (1803),  which  was 
crowned  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences:  Lceons  de 
einemnlique  (1805)  :  and  ha  gcomitrie  rcgUe  et 
ses  a pplietitious   (1805). 

KOETSVELD,  koots'velt.  Cornelis  Ei.iza 
V.VX  (1807-03).  A  Dutch  novelist,  born  at  Rot- 
terdam. He  studied  for  the  ministry  at  Leyden, 
and  obtained  his  first  charge  in  1830.  After- 
wards he  was  pastor  at  Bcrkel  and  Schoonhoven, 
and  in  1840  was  ajipointed  Court  preacher  at  The 
Hasue.  His  numerous  thcidogical  writings  are 
little  known,  but  his  novels  and  descriptions  ol 
country  li(e  in  his  own  villages  have  a  place  in 
Dutch  literature.  The  best  of  these  sketches  is 
Sehetsen  uit  de  pastnrij  te  ^^asflllnd  (1843), 
translated  into  English  by  Thomas  Kcightley  as 
The  Manse  of  Masiland   (1800). 

KOFTJ,  ko'foiS.  The  chief  town  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Kai,  Yamanashi  ken,  .Tapan.  about  80 
miles  southwest  of  Tokio  (Jlap:  Japan.  F  6). 
It  stands  in  a  movmtainous  region,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  progressive  towns  in  .Tapan.  It  has 
many  fine  buildings  in  European  style.  Its  chief 
indiHtry  is  silk-weaving.  The  thin  sarsenet-like 
fabric  i?alled  kai-ki  and  used  for  linings  is  its 
mo-it  cflebrated  product.  Here  are  cut  and  pol- 
i'ihecl  many  objects  of  rock-crystal,  which  is  quar- 
ried in  the  neighboring  mountains.  The  province 
is  also  noted  for  its  fine  grapes,  and  a  most  ex- 
cellent wine  is  produced  from  them.  Population, 
in  1808.  37,.561. 

KOGEL,  ke'gcl.  RmOLF  (1820-00).  A  German 
theoloirjan  and  distinguished  preacher,  born  at 
Birnbaum.  in  the  Province  of  Posen.  He  studied 
theologr  and  philology-  at  the  universities  of 
Halle  and  Berlin.     After  teaching  and  preaching 
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for  a  number  of  years,  he  was  appointed  preaelicr 
at  llie  Cathedral  of  Berlin  in  1S03,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  made  eounsclor  of  the  Con- 
sistory of  Brandenburg  and  counselor  to  the 
Jlinister  for  Public  Worship.  In  1880  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  of  Royal  Chaplain-in-chief, 
and  in  1884  he  became  a  'member  of  the  State 
Council;  hut  between  1891  and  1894  ill  health 
compelled  him  to  rclinciuish  all  his  posts.  By 
ilint  of  his  great  inllucncc  witli  (lie  JCmperor  Wil- 
liam, he  delcated  Kalk's  Church  policy,  and  thus 
gave  the  spiritual  development  of  Prussia  a  con- 
servative direction.  He  also  became  known  as 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  of  Germany. 
His  works  include:  Der  crste  Brief  Petri  In 
Predigten  ausgelegt  (."id  ed.  1800)  :  Die  HeVtq- 
prcisiiiigen  der  Bergpredigt  (2dod.  1869)  ;  Kirc'h- 
liche  (IcdenkhUttcr  aiis  der  Kriegszcit  (1871); 
Das  ^'aterullser  in  Predigten  ausgelegt  (3d  ed. 
1889)  ;  Der  Brief  Piiiili  an  die  kiimer  in  Pre- 
digten ausgelegt  (2d  ed.  188.S);  Vatcrliindiselic 
ttnd  kirchliche  Ocdenktagejleden  und  Anspruelien 
(2d  ed.  1892)  ;  Die  tier  Eiangelien  in  Predigten 
und  Homilien  ausgelegt  (1889).  In  1880  Kiigel 
was  made  coeditor  of  the  poetical  year-book  .Ye»e 
Christolerpe   ( Bremen ) . 

KOGIA,  ko'jr-a  (Neo-Lat).  The  name  often 
used  as  an  English  denomination  of  the  genus 
including  as  its  typical  species  the  'pygmy'  siierm- 
whale  of  the  South  Pacific. 

KOH-I-NUR,    kO'e  niTor',    or   KOH-I-NOOR 

(Pers.,  Mountain  of  Light).  One  uf  tlie  largest 
known  diamonds,  now  among  the  British  crown 
jewels.  It  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  Gol- 
conda  mines,  and  originally  weighed  about  900 
carats.  It  was  long  the  property  of  the  Indian 
rulers,  and  came  into  the  jiosscssion  of  tlie  Eng- 
lish in  1840,  through  tlie  conquest  of  the  Punjab. 
Its  weight  was  reduced  by  jioor  cutting  to  279 
carats,  then  to  180.  106,  "and  in  1852  to  102% 
carats.  Its  value  is  estimated  at  about  $600,000. 
A  model  of  the  Koh-i-nur  is  exhibited  in  the 
Tower  of  London.     .See  plate  of  Diamonds. 

KOHL,  kol,  .Toii.\XN  Georg  (1808-78).  A 
distinguished  German  writer  on  travels  and 
historian,  born  in  Bremen.  He  studied  law  in 
Gottingen,  Heidelberg,  and  IMunich,  for  si.v  years 
was  tutor  in  a  family  in  Courland,  and,  having 
traveled  in  Russia,  made  his  home  in  Dresden 
in  1838.  Tlie  favorable  reception  accorded  to 
the  accounts  of  his  travels  in  Russia  induced  him 
to  visit  nearly  every  country  of  Euioik',  and  to 
publish  a  series  of  interesting  descriptions  of 
those  parts,  during  which  period  he  also  wrote: 
Der  Verlehr  und  die  Ansiedelungen  d^r  Menschen 
in  Hirer  Ahhiingiqkeit  von  der  Gestaltnng  der 
Erdoherfliiehe  (1841):  Der  Rliein  (18.51); 
Skizxen  aus  Xatur  und  Volkerlehen  (1851)  :  Die 
Donau  (18.54).  He  next  spent  four  years  (1S54- 
S8)  in  Xorth  America  traveling  and  making 
geographical  and  iiistorical  researches,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  pul)lication  of:  I'eisen  in  Canada, 
yew  York  und  Peniisi/lvanien  (1856)  ;  Beisen 
im  \ordwe.iten  der  Yereinigten  Staaten  (1857)  ; 
Kitsehi-Gnmi  oder  ErzUhhnig  rom  Oberen 
f^ee  (1859);  Gesehichte  der  Eiitdeekung  Ameri- 
J:ns  (1861)  :  Gestchiehtc  des  Golfstroms  und  seiner 
Erforsehung  (1808)  :  Hist  org  of  the  Diseoi:erg 
of  the  East  Coast  of  yorlh  Amerien.  partirularh/ 
the  Coast  of  Maine  (1869)  :  and  other  works.  On 
bis  return  to  Europe  he  settled  in  Bremen,  where 
he  was  appointed  city  librarian  in  1803.    The  more 


important  of  his  other  numerous  works  are: 
yorda-estdsutsche  Hkizzen  (1864;  2d  ed.  1873); 
Die  \'olker  Europas  (2ded.  1872)  ;  Die  geographi- 
sche  Lage  der  Uauiitstudte  Europas  (1874)  ;  Ge- 
sehichte der  Entdeckungsrcisen  und  Hchiffahrten 
zur  Mnriellansstrasse  (1877);  and  Die  natiir- 
liehi.i  I.iKkmitiel  des  Yiilkereerkehrs   (1878). 

KOHLER,  kr/ler,  .Joseph  (1849—).  A  Ger- 
m:in  jurist,  author,  and  poet,  born  at  Ofi'en- 
liurg,  Baden.  He  studied  at  the  universities 
<if  Ereiburg  and  Heidelberg;  was  judge  at 
-Mannheim ;  and  became  professor  at  WUrz- 
burg  in  1878,  and  in  Berlin  in  1888.  On 
civil  law  in  Germany,  he  wrote:  Beitriige 
zur  germanischen  Privutrechtsgeschiehte  (1883- 
88);  Forsehungvn  aus  deni  Paientrecht  (1888); 
Dus  Autorrecht  (1880);  Aus  dem  Patent-  und 
Industriereeht  (1889-92);  Das  litterarisehe  und 
artislische  Kunsticerk  und  sein  Antorschutz 
(1892);  Der  Prozess  als  liechtsverhaltnis 
(1888);  and  others.  Among  his  numerous 
contributions  to  the  history  of  compara- 
tive jurisprudence  may  be  mentioned:  Mo- 
derne  Peehtsfragen  bei  islamitischen  Juristen 
(1885):  Das  ehinesisehe  Htrafreeht  (1886); 
Kechlsrergleichende  Htudien  iiher  islamitisehes 
Peeht,  das  Reeht  der  Berbern,  das  ehinesisehe 
lieeht  und  das  Reeht  auf  Ceylon  (1889)  ;  Altind- 
isehes  Protessrechf  (1S91).  The  philosophical 
aspect  of  law  he  treated  in:  Nhnkespeare  vor  dem 
Forum  der  Jurisprudenz  (1883)  ;  Das  Reeht  als 
Kulturerseheinung  (1885);  and  Das  Wesen  der 
Strafe  (1888)  ;  and  he  also  made  excursions  into 
the  realm  of  art-history  with  the  essays :  Aus  dem 
Lande  der  Kunst  (1882):  Aesthetische  Strei- 
fereien  (1889)  ;  and  Zur  I'harakteristik  Richard 
^Vagners  (1893).  His  poetic;il  efi'orts  comprise: 
Lt/risehe  Gedichte  iind  Balladen  (1892);  Feuer- 
nigthus  oder  Apotheose  des  Menschengeistes. 
Naeh  Motiicn  der  polgnesischen  Sage  (1893); 
Der  Liebestod.  Xach  Mofiven  der  mexikanischen 
Veberlieferung  (1893)  ;  Xeue  Diehtungenl\B94)  ; 
Mclusine  (1890),  a  dramatic  poem.  Further 
publications  include:  Zur  Urgesehichte  der  Ehe 
(1897):  Danles  heiiige  Reise  (1900-02);  and 
Tom  Le})cnspfad,  essays   (1902). 

KOHLER,  ke'ler,  Reinhoi.d  (1830-92).  A 
(Icrraan  literary  critic  and  folklorist,  born  at 
Weimar.  He  became  librarian  of  his  native  city 
in  1857,  after  studying  at  .Jena,  Leipzig,  and 
Bonn.  Among  his  works  are  the  following:  Yier 
Dialoge  von  Hans  Sachs  (1858):  an  adaptation  of 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  under  the  title  Kunst 
iiber  allc  Kiinste,  ein  biis  ^yeih  gut  zu  machen 
(1804);  Dantes  Goltliclie  Komodie  und  ihre 
dcutschen  Vebersetzungen  (1865):  Herders  Cid 
und  seine  franzosische  Quelle  (1867)  ;  Wiclands 
Oheron  (1868):  Schillers  iisthetische  Sehriften 
(1871). 

KOHLER,  k(Vler.  Ulricii  (18.38—).  A  Ger- 
man archfEologist,  appointed  professor  of  Greek 
history  at  the  University  of  Berlin  in 
1886.  He  was  born  at  Klcin-Neuhausen  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Weimar,  and  after  studying  at 
Jena  and  Gottingen  was  secretary  of  the  German 
Arch;rological  Institute  at  Athens  (1875-80). 
His  publications,  which  are  regarded  as  standard 
works  on  Attic  inscriptions,  include:  JJrkunden 
und  Untersuchungen  zur  Gesehichte  des  delisch- 
attisclien  Bundes  (1870)  :  and  the  second  volume 
of  the   Corpus  Inscriptionum   Atticarum    (1877- 
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88 ) ,  containing  the  inscriptions  from  the  Archon 
Euclides  to  Augustus. 

KOHLMANN,  kr.l'man,  AnthOiXY  (1771- 
IhjS;.  A  Genuan  Jesuit  priest,  born  in  Kaisers- 
berg,  Alsace,  and  educated  at  Kolmar  and  Frei- 
burg. He  won  the  title  "Martyr  of  Charity' 
through  attendance  upon  plague-stricken  citizens 
of  Hagenbrunn.  Austria.  In  180U  he  went  to  the 
United  States;  two  years  afterwards  he  settled  in 
Xew  York,  where  he  established  a  school  for  boys 
and  an  L'rsuline  school  for  girls.  It  was  his  re- 
fusal to  disclose  the  secrets  of  the  confessional  in 
Xew  York  law  courts  tliat  caused  the  exemption 
of  priests  from  that  particular  form  of  evidence 
to  become  a  State  hiw.  and  he  was  instrumental 
in  the  building  of  the  ilulberry  Street  Roman 
Catholic  Cathedral  (1815).  In  1817  he  became 
superior  of  the  Order  of  Jesus  in  the  United 
States,  but  resigned  the  position  in  1821,  and 
from  that  time  until  1824  had  charge  of  the 
seminary  in  W'asliington.  The  result  of 
his  controversy  with  .Jared  Sparks  was  pub- 
lished in  Uiiitarianism  PhilusophicaUji  and 
Theolodicalh/  Examined  (2  vols.,  1821).  He  had 
previously  issued  .1  True  Exposition  of  the 
Uoctiine  of  the  Catholic  Church  Touching  the 
Hacramcnt  of  Penance  (181."!)  ;  Centurial  Jubilee 
to  he  Celebrated  by  All  the  Reformed  Churches 
Throuijhout  the  United  States  (1817)  ;  and  The 
Blessed  Reformation :  Martin  Luther  Portrayed 
by  Uim»elf  (1818).  Father  Kohlmann  was  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  the  college  at  Rome  ( 1824- 
20). 

KOHL-RABI,  kol'rii'be,  or,  more  properly, 
KoHL-RL'UE  (Ger.,  kale-turnip).  A  cultivated 
variety  of  Brassica  oleracea  distinguished  b}-  tlie 
globular  swelling  of  tlie  stem  just  above  the 
ground,  to  the  size  of  a  man's  fist  or  larger,  leaf- 
stalks spring  from  the  swollen  part,  and  add  to 
the  peculiarity  of  its  appearance.  The  part  used 
is  the  swollen  stem  and  its  uses  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  turni]).  In  quality  it  more  nearly 
resembles  the  .Swedisli  than  the  common  t\irnip. 
It  is  cultivated  like  cabbage,  and  in  Europe  is 
grown  to  a  considerable  e.xlent,  but  in  America 
it  has  not  become  widely  popular.  Fortillustra- 
tion,  see  Plate  of  Cabbage, 

KOHLRATJSCH,  kr.l'roush,  Feiedrich  (1840 
— ).  A  (JcniKiii  ]iliysicist.  Iiorn  at  Rinteln,  the 
son  of  Kudolf  Hermann  Arndt  Kohlrausch.  His 
education  was  obtained  at  Erlangen  and  Gi'iltin- 
gen.  In  ISUti  lie  became  ])rofessor  at  (iiittingen, 
and  subsequently  was  appointed  to  chairs  at  Zu- 
rieh(1870),  Darmstadt  (1871 ) .  Wiirzbuvgf  187.5 » . 
and  Strassburg(  1888  ) .  In  18!t.>  he  was  apiiointed 
president  of  the  Imperial  Pliy-^ico-Technieal  Insti- 
tute (Reichsanstalt)  at  Charlottenhurg.  near  l?er- 
lin,  and  under  hi-  direction  tlie  worli  of  this  bu- 
reau has  lieen  widely  extended  and  developed. 
Professor  Kolilrauscli  has  a  brilliant  record  as 
an  experimental  physicist  and  has  devised  new 
apparatus  and  methods  for  measurements.  His 
researches  have  embraced  all  departments,  but 
those  dealing  witli  electricity  and  magnetism  are 
of  special  importance.  He  has  investigated  most 
thoroughly  the  subject  of  electrolysis  and  has 
brought  out  new  methods  for  the  absolute  meas- 
urement of  resistance.  The  elasticity  of  solids 
and  various  problems  in  light  have  also  been  in- 
vestigated by  him,  and  he  is  the  author  of  f.eit- 
faden  der  praktischcn  Physik.  which,  jniblished  in 
1872,  has  been  issued  in  many  editions  and  trans- 


lated into  English,  being  considered  the  standard 
work  on  pliysical  laboratory  methods  and  meas- 
urements. A  ninth  edition,  enlarged  and  revised, 
was  published  in  I'JOl  with  the  title  of  Lehrbuck 
der  praktischen  Physilc.  A  more  elementary  work 
based  on  the  above,  Kleiner  Leitfaden  der  prak- 
tischen Physik,  has  also  apjieared.  Professor' 
Kohlrausch  is  besides  the  author  of  Veber  den 
absoluten  Leitungsic-iderstand  des  Quecksilbers 
(1888),  and  of  many  papers  contributed  to  the 
Annnlrn  d^r  Physik  und  Chemie,  and  other  scien- 
tific journal-. 

KOHLRAUSCH,  Heixbich  Fbiedrich  Theo- 
DOB  (1780-1SG7).  A  Ciernian  historian  and 
educator,  born  at  Landolfshausen.  He  stud- 
ied at  Gottingen,  and  afterwards  at  Berlin,  Kiel, 
and  Heidelberg,  After  teaching  at  Diisseldorf 
and  at  Jliinster,  he  \vas  made  general  inspector 
of  education  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover.  His 
most  ini]X)rtant  work  is  Deutsche  (leschichte  fiir 
Hchulcn  (16th  ed.  by  Kentzlcr,  1875).  Mention 
should  also  be  made  of  the  following:  Kurze 
Darstellunfi  der  deutschen  Gescliichte  (15th  ed. 
1894)  ;  Chronologisclier  Abriss  der  Weltge- 
schichte  (loth  ed.  1861):  and  Die  Gescliichte 
und  Lehre  der  Heiligen  iichrift    (1811). 

KOHLRAUSCH,  Rudolf  Hebmaxx  Abxdt 
(1801)-5S).  A  Geinian  physicist,  liorn  in  Giittin- 
gen.  He  spent  tlie  greater  part  of  his  life  as  a 
teacher  of  science,  and  as  an  experimentalist.  He 
was  professor  of  physics  at  JIarliurg  and  Erlan- 
gen, and  was  associated  with  Willielm  Weber 
(q.v. )  in  making  the  first  measurements  of  the 
electric  current  using  absolute  units.  These  ex- 
periments formed  the  foundation  of  the  modern 
aljsolute   system. 

KOHN,"  kon.  Salomon  (1825-1904).  An  Aus- 
trian novelist,  born  in  Prague,  the  son  of  a 
.Jewish  mcrcliant,  whose  partner  in  business  he 
became,  after  having  devoted  himself  to  math- 
ematical studies  at  the  university.  His  novel 
dahricl  first  appeared  anonymously  in  1852,  be- 
came widely  known  througli  various  translations 
— in  Germany,  curiously  enough,  first  in  its 
English  version — and  was  not  reissued  under  its 
author's  name  until  1875  (3d  ed.  1897).  His 
other  novels  and  tales,  mostly  descriptive  of 
.Jewish  life,  include:  Der  Retler,  Bilder  aus  dem 
Prayer  (Jhctto:  Ein  Spiegel  der  Gegentcart 
(1875):  Die  silberne  Uochzeit  (1882);  A'eue 
ahettohilder  (2d  ed.  1886)  :  Der  Lcbensrctter 
und  andcrc  Erziihlungen  (1893):  Fiirstengunst 
(  1894)  :  Ein  deutscher  Handelshcrr  (1896)  ;  Ju- 
dith Lohrach  (1897)  ;  and  others. 

KOIL,  kn-el'.  The  native  name  for  Aligarh 
(  q.v.  I .  a  city  of  India. 

KOKLASS,  ko'klas.   An  Indian  pheasant.   See 

PlCKAS. 

KO'KOMO.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Howard  County.  Tnd.,  54  miles  north  of  Indian- 
apolis: on  the  Wildcat  River,  and  on  tlie  Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis,  the 
Toledo,  Saint  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  and  the 
Lake  Erie  and  Western  railroads  (Map:  Indiana, 
C  2),  It  is  primarily  a  commercial  an<l  manu- 
facturing city,  the  leading  manufactures  being 
phite  and  opalescent  glass,  lumber  products,  rub- 
ber goods,  automobiles,  wood-])ulp  ami  paper, 
bits,  wire  nails,  rods,  stoves  and  ranges,  electrical 
goods,  etc.  The  surrounding  region  has  agricul- 
tural and  lumbering  interests.  .Adjoining  the 
city  on  the  south  is  a  beautiful  park  on  which 
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$1500  is  spent  annuiiUy  in  improvements.  Ko- 
kouio,  first  incorporated  in  IStio,  is  governed  by 
a  mayor,  elected  every  four  years,  wliose  appoint- 
ive power  extends  only  to  committees  of  the 
council,  and  by  a  unicameral  council  which  elects 
all  administrative  ollieials,  except  the  marshal, 
treasurer,  and  clerk,  chosen  by  popular  election. 
The  school  system  is  in  charge  of  a  board  of 
three  resident  freeholders  who  are  elected  by 
the  citv  e.iuncil.     Population,  in  1890,  8261;  in 

1900,  I'o.Cion. 

KO'KO-NOR'.  Another  spelling  for  Kukn- 
nor.  (1)  A  lake  in  Tibet.  See  KfKii-NOR.  (2) 
A  region  of  Tibet.     See  Tibet. 

KOLA,  kcVla.  The  most  northern  settlement 
of  Eiircipcau  Russia,  situated  in  latitude  08°  53' 
N.,  and  longitude  50°  40'  E.,  on  tl;c  peninsula  of 
Kola,  in  the  Government  of  Archangel  (Maji: 
Russia,  D  1).  Population,  in  1897,  015,  mostly 
fishermen.  Kola  is  mentioned  as  early  as  12G4, 
and  was  fortified  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

KOLA-NUT.  A  brown  bitter  .seed  used  in 
medicine.    Sec  Cola-Xut. 

KOLA  PENINSULA.  A  large  peninsula  of 
European  Russia,  extending  southeastward  from 
Xorthern  Finland  between  the  Arctic  Ocean  and 
the  White  Sea.  It  is  oval  in  shape,  about  250 
miles  long  and  100  miles  wide,  being  almost  cut 
off  from  the  mainland  by  a  series  of  lakes  and 
stream.s.  It  is  mountainous  in  the  southwest, 
and  its  coasts  are  rocky  and  steep.  It  is  watered 
by  numerous  streams  and  lakes,  and  covered 
with  pine  forests,  but  very  sparsely  inhabited. 
A  number  of  Russians  live  in  the  small  villages 
along  the  coast,  and  a  few  Lapps  inhabit  the 
interior. 

KOLAPUB.  kr.'la-poor'.  A  city  of  British 
India.     Sec  KoLTiAPiR. 

KOlIr,  kiVUir,  Josef  Jir{  (1812-90).  A  Bo- 
hemian actor,  dramatist,  and  novelist,  born  in 
Prague.  He  was  for  a  time  ti-aveling  tutor  to 
a  noble  Hungarian  youtli.  but  went  on  the  stage 
in  18.37,  became  famous  in  Shakespearean  rOles, 
and  Ijy  1809  was  director  nf  (lie  Czccli  tlicatre 
at  Prague.  Besides  his  translations  of  Shake- 
speare, Goethe,  and  Scliillcr,  he  produced  half  a 
dozen  volumes  of  ]irose  fiction  (1854-01),  several 
comedies  such  as  Mrai-ciici  (1870)  and  Dcjte  mi 
camnnt  i\H7l) .  and  tlie  tragedies  .l/o»i7,:a  ( 1847)  ; 
Zizkova  mirt  (1850)  ;  .l/f(f/c?0)ia  (1851 )  ;  Pra-sJnj 
-id  (1872);  Smiricti  (1881):  Prim/itor  (1883); 
KrdloriM  ISarhnra  (1884)  ;  VmrUi  hlava  (1885)  ; 
and  Mistr  Jeroiijiin   (1880). 

KOLA'RIAN  PEOPLES.  A  group  of  East 
Indian  trilies,  lumibcring  between  two  and  three 
millions,  wlio  inbaliit  tlie  jungle  and  nioiuitaiiis 
of  the  eoiintry  west  and  southwest  of  Calcutta  in 
the  Presidency  of  Bengal,  and  the  regions  adjoin- 
ing. The  principal  Kolarian  tribes  are  tlie  ilun- 
da-Kols  of  Cbota  Nagpur.  the  Larka-Kols  (or 
Ho,  as  they  call  themselves)  of  the  Singbhum  dis- 
trict in  Chota  Xagjiur.  the  Bliumij  in  western 
Bengal,  the  Santals  who  inhabit  a  stretch  of  coun- 
try from  the  mouth  of  the  river  ^Mahanadi  in 
northern  Orissa  to  Bhagalpur  on  the  Ganges  in 
northern  Bengal,  the  Karia  of  Lohardaga  in  Cho- 
ta Nagpur,  tile  Juang  or  Patun  of  the  Cuttack 
country  about  the  mouth  of  the  ^Maliaiiadi  in 
Orissa,  etc.  The  Savarasor  Saoras.  inhabiting 
parts  of  western  Bengal,  Orissa,  and  Jladras.  are 
by  some  authorities  classed  with  the  Kolarians, 


and  by  others  with  the  Dravidian  peoples;  lin- 
guistically they  would  seem  to  be  more  allied  to 
the  former  and  physically,  perhaps,  more  to  the 
latter.  A  few  other  smaller  tribes  arc  prac- 
tically in  the  same  condition.  The  physical  type 
of  the  Kolarians  is  probably  best  preserved  in 
Ihe  .Juang,  about  the  most  primitive  trilie  of  this 
stock,  who  are  short-statured,  dolichocephalic, 
with  prominent  zygomatic  arches  and  rather  Hat 
faces.  The  ilunda-Kols  are  the  most  doliclioce- 
plialic  and  the  Larka-Kols  (who  have  some  ad- 
mixture of  Aryan  blood)  the  tallest,  both  tliese 
and  tlie  Kols  of  the  Nortliwcst  Provinces  and 
Oudh  being  above  the  average  height.  Pli.vsically, 
the  Kolarians  are  not  absolutely  distinct  from, 
the  Dravidians,  and  many  ethnologists  class  both 
as  sulnliviaians  of  one  and  the  same  somatic  race. 
Others,  however,  think  that  the  Dravidian  type 
diil'ers  little  from  tlic  Hindu,  except  where  it  has 
been  modified  by  contact  witli  llie  Kolarians  and 
dark  aborigines.  The  'negroid'  characteristics 
of  the  Kolarian  have  been  much  exaggerated,  and 
.such  as  may  exist  are  ])erliaps  due  to  pre-Dravid- 
ian  and  pre-Kolarian  aborigines  of  negroid  stock. 
Tlie  Kolarians  have  never  reached  the  height  of 
culture  attained  by  the  Dravidians.  nor  have  they 
ilistinguished  themselves  in  arcliiteclure  or  re- 
ligion. The  .Juang  reiirescnt  the  lowest  stage  of 
the  Kolarians,  being  hunters  and  gatlierers  of 
fruits,  roots,  etc.,  and  making  only  the  most 
primitive  attempts  at  agriculture;  the  Kharia 
are  partly  civilized  and  some  of  them  use  the 
plow;  some  of  the  Santals  are  at  a  stage  be- 
yond this,  as  are  also  some  of  tlie  other  Kols  or 
Mundas.  The  Kolarians  have  largely  retained 
tlieir  old  animistic  religion  with  an  overcast 
of  polytheism,  although  with  some  of  them  a 
rude  form  of  Hinduism  prevails.  The  Kolarian 
languages  are  about  ten  in  miniber.  Inlike  tlie 
Dravidian  tongues,  they  possess  a  dual  for  nouns, 
but  lack  a  negative  verb-form.  They  are  ricli 
in  inllection  by  suffixes  and  in  conjugation. 
The  best-studied  of  these  is  the  Santal;  a  gram- 
mar by  Skefsrud  was  jaiblished  in  1873,  and  an 
edition  of  .Tv.so/i'.s  Falilex  in  1880.  There  is  also 
a  Orrnnmiilik  der  Kolh-Sprachc  (Giitersloh, 
1882)  b?  Xottrott.  Consult:  Caldwell,  Cowi/mra- 
tire  drammar  of  Ihe  Didvidian  Laiinuatic  (3d  ed., 
London,  1875)  ;  Cust,  Modern  Lniipiiarics  of  the 
East  Indies  (London,  1878)  :  Man.  Soiithalin  and 
the  )S'oH//if/?.si  (London,  18(57)  ;  Dalton.  Descrip- 
tive Ethnolofiy  of  ifenr/o?  (Calcutta.  1872)  :  Hunt- 
er, Annals  of  Rural  Bcntinl  (London,  1808-72)  ; 
Pvownev,  Wild  Trihes  of' India  (London,  1882); 
V.vc\\iii,  Primitive  Folk  (London,  1890). 

KOLB,  kiMp,  Gkoro  Frtedricii  (1808-84).  A 
German  politician  and  statistician.  He  was 
born  at  Speyer,  in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  where  for 
more  than  twenty  years  he  conducted  a  lilieral 
journal  until  its  suppression  by  the  Government 
in  1853.  Later,  as  a  member  of  the  Bavarian 
Parliament.  Kolb  strenuously  opposed  the  federal 
union  of  Germany,  and  was  finally  forced  to  take 
up  his  residence  in  Zurich  to  escape  from  the 
]x-rseciitions  of  the  Bavarian  Government.  He 
returned  in  1860.  again  to  become  the  editor  of 
a  liberal  journal.  His  chief  works  are:  Hand- 
hiich  der  vergleiehendcn  fltatistik  (8th  ed.  1879) 
and  Kulturgeschichte  der  Menschheit  (3d  ed. 
1884). 

KOLBE,  kcM'bp,  Hebm.^nx  (1818-84).  A  Ger- 
man chemist,  bom  at  Elliehausen,  near  Gottingen. 
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He  studied  chemistry  under  VViJhler  at  GiJttingen, 
and  was  assistant  to  Uunsen  and  to  Playfair. 
He  was  professor  of  chemistry  from  1852  to  18115 
at  ilarljurg,  and  from  18(i5  to  1884  at  Leipzig. 
Kolbe  carried  out  many  original  researclics  in 
the  lield  of  organic  chemistrj'.  He  investigated 
the  eU'ctrolytic  decomposition  of  organic  acids; 
discovered  an  important  syntlictic  method  for 
transforming  conip^.unds  of  comparatively  simple 
structure  into  allied  compounds  having  a  more 
complex  structure;  and  discovered  (1800),  jointly 
with  Lautermann,  a  method  of  making  salicylic 
acid  (q.v.)  !)}■  the  combination  of  carbolic  and  car- 
bonic acids.  Kolbe  edited  Liebig  and  Wiihler's 
Hciiidwurtcrbiich  der  Cliciiiie,  and  was  for  many 
years  editor  of  the  Journal  fiir  pniilifiche  Chemie. 
His  pul)lications  in  book  form  inclucic;  Aiisfuhr- 
liches  hclirhiich  der  ornuiiisclicn  Chemie  (1855- 
78,  and  a  later  edition)  ;  A"»;"('s  Lehrbuch  d^r 
anorpanischcn  Chemie  (2d  ed.  1884)  ;  etc.  One 
of  Kolbe's  chief  titles  to  fame  was  his  work  as  a 
scientific  critic,  many  important  researches  pub- 
lished during  his  life  having  been  subjected  by 
him  to  the  most  careful  scrutiny.  However,  he 
was  altogether  too  conservative.  Thus  he  ad- 
hered stubbornly  to  the  older  theories  of  chemi- 
cal constitution  and  refused  to  accept  the  modern 
structural  theory  in  spite  of  the  triumphs 
achieved  by  it.  The  theories  of  stereo-chemistry, 
too,  were  received  by  him  with  iiointed  animosity. 

(See  C'HEMI.STRT,  section  on  History.)  Consult: 
Hofmann,  "Nekrolog  auf  H.  Kolbe,"  in  the  Be- 
rirhte  der  dcutschcn  cheinisclien  (lesellfschaft  for 

1884,  and  the  "Obituary,"  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Chemical  Society    (London,  1885). 

KOLBERG,  kAllierK.  .  A  seaport  of  the  Prus- 
sian Province  of  l^omerania,  on  the  Persante, 
near  its  mouth  in  the  Baltic,  95  miles  northeast 
of  Stettin  (Map:  Prussia,  F  1).  Kolberg  has 
a  well-protected  harbor  at  its  suburb  of  Jliinde, 
which  is  a  iavorite  sea-batliing  resort.  Its  indus- 
tries include  iron-foundries,  machine-works,  and 
.saw-mills,  and  it  is  engaged  in  the  fisheries.  Its 
former  strong  fortifications  have  been  demolished. 
The  Church  of  Saint  ilary  is  a  handsome  Gothic 
edifice  dating  from  tlie  fourteentli  century,  with 
richly  decorated  ceiling.  The  town  hall  was  built 
bv  Zwirner,  the  architect  of  the  Cologne  Cathedral. 
Population,  in  1800,  17,000;  in  IIIOO.  20.241.  Kol- 
berg hn<l  ils  orifiin  in  an  old  Slav  fortress.  It 
received  municipal  rights  in  125.').  ;ind  joined  the 
Hanscatic  League  in  1284.  In  1807  it  held  out, 
under  fhieisenau  and  Schill,  for  six  months 
against  the  French. 

KOLBING,  kelljing,  EuGEiy  (1846-09).  A 
German  scholar,  born  at  Herrnhut,  Saxony, 
September  21,  184(i.  After  teaching  at  several 
gA'mnasiums  he  became  a  lecturer  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Breslau  in  187.3,  and  in  1880  was  ap- 
pointed there  (o  (he  professorship  of  the  English 
iangu.Tge  and  liierature.  which  he  retained  until 
his  death.  Kiilbing  edited  a  large  number  of 
works  ill  (^Ihl  Xo:-se  and  Middle  Knglisli.  his  spe- 
cial interest  being  in  the  medieval  romance.  His 
works  comprise:  Vntcrsuchungen  iiher  den  Atis- 
fall  des  Helnlirpronomcns  in  den  germaninchen 
Kprachen  (1872)  ;  Veber  die  nordischen  Qestalten 
der  Partenopeussape  (1873);  Bcitriiye  zur  ver- 
ejleiehcnden  Gcschichfe  der  romanixchcn  Poesie 
vnd  Prosa  den  Mittehilterx  (1870).  Kiilbing 
translated  from  the  Tcelandio  Die  ficschichte  mn 
flnnnliiny  t<chlanf]cnziiniic  (1878).  From  1877  he 
published    Knglische   Studien,    and    founded    the 


equally  important  Attcnglische  liihliothek  ia 
188,3.  He  had  also  begun  (1803)  an  elaborate 
critical  edition  of  Byron,  only  two  parts  of  whicii, 
containing  the  tiieye  of  Corinth  and  The  Prisoner 
of  Chilton,  and  Other  Poems,  have  appeared. 
AH  Kolbing's  work  is  charaeteriz<?d  by  extreme 
care  and  accuracy;  in  all  his  investigations  he 
was  filled  with  the  scientific  spirit.  He  died  at- 
Herrenalb,  August  9,  1890. 

KOLDE,  kol'de,  Theodor  (1850—).  A  Ger- 
man tlieologian,  born  at  Friedland,  in  Silesia, 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Breslau  and  Leip- 
zig. In  1870  he  commenced  lecturing  on  theology 
at  the  University  of  Marburg,  where  he  became 
professor  extraorJinaiy  in  1879.  In  1881  he 
was  made  professor  of  Church  history  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Erlangen.  His  principal  publications 
include:  Luthcrs  fitellung  zu  Konzil  iind  Kirche 
lis  zum  Worn>ser  Reichstag {1876)  ;  Die  deutsche 
Augustinerkonyreyatirin  mid  Johaiiii  run  Slaupitz 
(1879);  Friedrieh  der  Weise  und  die  Anfiinge 
der  Reformation  (1881);  itartin  Luther.  Eine 
liiographie  (1884-93)  ;  Luthers  Heltjstmord.  Eine 
aeschichtslugc  Majunkes  (3d  ed.  1890)  ;  Veber 
(Irenzen  des  liistorisicheH  Erkennens   (1891). 

KOLDEWEY,  k<M'de-vI,  Kabl  (1837  —  ).  A 
German  Polar  explorer,  born  at  Biicken  in  Han- 
over. He  made  several  voyages  in  his  youth, 
studied  navigation  at  the  Polytechnikum  in  Han- 
over, and  at  the  L'niversity  of  fjiittingen,  and  in 
1808  and  1809  commanded  the  first  and  second 
German  polar  expeditions.  On  his  return  he 
liccame  first  assistant  at  the  naval  observatory. 
He  published:  Die  ersle  deutsche  yordpolar- 
Expedition  IStiS  (1871);  Die  zifcitc  deutsche 
\ordpolarfahrt  (1873-74).  His  scientific  works 
are  published  in  the  .innalen  ,der  U ydrographie 
und  maritimen  Meteorologie,  and  the  publications 
of  the  Naval  Institute. 

KOLDING,  kol'dlng.  A  seaport  of  Denmark, 
situated  at  the  head  of  Kolding  Fiord,  an  arm 
of  the  Little  Belt,  and  at  the  mouth  of 
Kolding  River  (Jlap:  Denmark,  C  3).  Tlie  town 
possesses  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Koldinghus, 
built  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  formerly  a 
residence  of  the  Danish  kings.  It  has  increased 
in  importance  very  rapidly  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, having  now  a  number  of  im]iortant  build- 
ings, an  electric  light  ]ihint.  and  other  improve- 
ments. It  has  a  good  harbor  and  a  flourishing 
trade  in  grain  and  ]irovisions,  timber,  catgut, 
lard,  and  hides.  Population,  in  1901,  12,5,30. 
Koldim;  has  many  times  during  its  history  suf- 
fered from  the  ravages  of  war;  in  1849  it  was  the 
scene  of  a  Danish  defeat  by  the  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein  insurgents. 

KOLETTIS.  kolet'tes,  .Toaxnis  (1788-1847). 
A  Greek  patriot  and  statesman,  born  at  Syrakos, 
near  .Tanina.  In  1821  he  was  one  of  the  first  lead- 
ers of  the  Revolution,  and  subsequently  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  Government.  When  Capo 
<rislria  became  President  (1827).  Kolettis  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Panhelleiiion,  but  opposed 
the  Government  in  the  latter  part  of  Capo  d'ls- 
tria's  Presidency.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Provisional  Government  on  the  nuirder  of  the 
President,  and  later  of  the  Commission  of  Seven 
which  offered  the  crown  to  Prince  Otho  of  Ba- 
varia. On  his  accession  to  the  throne.  King 
Otho  made  him  Minister  of  the  Interior  (18,33) 
and  president  of  his  Cabinet.  In  1835  he  was 
Ambassador   at   Paris,   but    he    was    recalled   in 
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1S43    after    the    Revolution    of    Septembex,    and 
iiiaile  head  of  the  Ministry  in  1844. 

KOLGUYEV,  U61-gon'yev,  or  KALGTJYEV. 
A  Ilussian  island  in  tlie  Arctic  Ocean,  situated  be- 
tween latitudes  08^  4'  and  OOo  30'  X..  and  lon<,'i- 
tudes  4So  4'  and  4!)o  38'  K..  75  miles  northeast  of 
the  Kanin  Peninsula  (Map:  Russia,  G  1).  Area, 
1350  s()uare  miles.  The  surface  is  mostly  level, 
and  a  larfje  part  is  occupied  by  frozen  tundras. 
The  vegetation  is  extremely  meagre  and  the  cli- 
mate very  severe.  Wild  fowl  abound,  and  the 
streams  and  lakes  are  rich  in  fish.  Tlie  island 
forms  a  part  of  the  (iovernnicnt  of  Arclianircl, 
and  is  uninhabited.  Only  in  the  summer  is  the 
island  visited  by  hunters.  The  coast  regions  are 
in  some  ])laces  covci-ed  with  layers  of  guano. 

KOLHAPTJR,  kr.'l-i-p<)r)r',  or  KOLAPUR. 
A  native  State,  feudatory  to  Bombay,  India. 
Area,  2855  square  miles.  Populatiun.  in  1801, 
930,000;  in  1901,  910,200,  composed  of  Malirattas 
and  Ramusis.  The  surface  is  of  a  rugged  char- 
acter, the  State  being  traversed  by  a  section  of 
the  Western  Ghats.  It  is  watered  by  the  Kistna 
and  other  streams,  and  has  a  very  productive  soil. 
C'ereaLs,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  and  vege- 
tables are  cultivated,  and  there  arc  some  manufac- 
fures  of  cotton  and  woolen  cloth,  hardware,  and 
pottery.  I'he  rulers  are  lineal  descendants  of 
fsivaji,  the  founder  of  the  Jlahratta  Empire. 
Capital,  Kolhapur. 

KOLHAPUR,  or  KOLAPUR.  The  capital  of 
the  native  Slate  of  the  same  name,  ISombay, 
India,  the  terminus  of  a  branch  railway  from 
!Meeruj,  130  miles  south  of  Poona  (Map:  India, 
B  5).  The  town  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
Panchganga  River,  since  1878  spanned  here  by  a 
five-arched  bridge.  Its  modern  buildings  include 
the  Rajah's  new  palace,  the  town  hall  in  the  pub- 
lic gardens,  treasury.  Government  olfices,  the 
British  agent's  residence,  a  fine  edifice,  a  music 
gallery  at  the  entrance  of  the  palace  S(]uare,  high 
school,  and  the  Albert  Edward  Hospital.  Its 
ancient  structures,  some  dating  from  the  third 
century  B.C.,  comprise  palaces,  temples,  shrines, 
tenotaphs,  and  rock-cut  caves.  It  has  an  impor- 
tant general  trade.  Population,  in  1891,  45,815; 
in  1901,  54.373. 

KOLIN,  ku-len'.  A  tovni  in  the  Crownland  of 
Bohemia.  Austria,  situated  on  the  Elbe,  40  miles 
by  rail  from  Prague  (Jlap:  Austria,  D  1).  Its 
chief  buildings  are  the  fourteenth-century  Church 
of  Saint  P.artholomcw  with  a  fine  Gothic  choir, 
the  old  palace,  and  the  town  hall.  It  has  also  a 
classical  g^'ninasium  and  a  'real'  gymnasium,  and 
a  school  for  drawing.  Sugar  is  the  chief  manufac- 
tured product  of  the  town.  Kolin  is  noted  for 
the  battle  fought  here  on  .Tune  18.  1757.  lielween 
54,000  Austrians  under  Daun  and  31,000  Prus- 
sians under  Frederick  II.,  in  which  the  former 
were  victorious.  As  a  result  of  the  victory,  the 
siege  of  Prague  was  rai.scd  and  Bohemia  evac- 
uated bv  tlie  Prussians.  Population,  in  1890. 
13,2G8:  in  1900,  15,025. 

KOLLAR,  k61'lar,  Jan  (1793-1852).  A  cele- 
brated Czech  poet  and  scholar.  lie  was  born  in 
the  County  of  Turocz.  Hungary,  studied  at  Press- 
I)urg  and  .Tena,  and  in  1819  became  a  preacher 
in  an  Evangelical  church  in  Pesth.  Sorrow  at 
separation  from  a  sweetheart  of  his  student  days 
■was  the  immediate  stimuhis  of  his  first  poetic 
production.  Biisnr  (Foenis.  1821),  consisting  of 
76  sonnets.     In  1824  the  collection  had  become 


150,  published  under  the  title  Slavy  Dcera 
(Oauylilcr  of  tSluvu),  and  the  final  edition  (1851) 
contained  (J45  sonnets,  divided  into  five  parts. 
This  is  a  glorification  of  the  Slavic  race — liHiiva 
— between  whom  and  his  "Mina'  his  heart  is 
divided.  Though  luicven  in  coin])osition,  the  work 
in  many  parts  rises  to  heights  of  passionate 
enthusiasm.  It  was  written  in  Czech  with  a  con- 
siderable admixture  of  ^liildle  Slovenian  peculi- 
arities, which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
Slovak  literary  language.  His  love  for  the  Slavs 
imjiellcd  him  to  devote  himself  to  collecting  folk- 
songs,^at  first  (1822  and  1827)  in  collaboration 
with  Safarik  (q.v.),  and  later  (1834-35)  alone. 
The  results  of  his  labors  appeared  under  the  title 
Popular  Songs  of  tlie  »S7oro/.-.s  in  Huiu/ary.  After 
years  of  efforts,  with  the  help  of  the  Austrian 
Government.  Kolhlr  obtained  for  his  native  Slo- 
vaks from  the  Magvars  the  indcjicndence  of  their 
schools  in  1820.  and  the  Church  in  1833.  In  1837 
he  published  his  work  On  tlic  Lilvrary  liccipro- 
city  Among  Ihc  ]'arioiis  Faiiiilirn  and  Dialects  of 
Ihe  Slavs  (2d  ed.  1884),  wherein  he  argued  in 
favor  of  the  Slavic  unification  which  he  had  i)ro- 
clainied  in  his  Daughter  of  Slava.  After  con- 
tinuous annoyances  he  removed  from  Pesth  to 
Vienna.  Here  he  was  a  confidential  adviser  of 
the  Government,  and  the  Slovaks  of  Hungary 
liailed  him  as  their  literars'  spokesman.  In  1S49 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  Slavic  arclueology 
in  the  University  of  Vienna,  which  position  he 
held  imtil  his  death,  A  posthumous  edition  of 
his  works  appeared  in  Prague  (4  vols.,  I8G2-04). 
It  is  incomplete,  but  it  contains  an  autobiog- 
raphy dealing  with  the  earlier  part  of  his  life. 

KOLLIKER,  kt/ll-ker,  Albert  von  (1817—). 
A  German  physiologist,  born  in  Zurich.  He 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Zurich.  Bonn,  and 
Berlin,  became  professor  of  physiologv'  and  com- 
parative anatoniv  at  Zurich  in  1845,  and  in  1847 
was  a])])ointed  to  a  similar  chair  at  Wiirzburg. 
Kiilliker  became  distinguished  principally  by  his 
labors  in  the  dcpiirtment  of  microscopic  anatomy, 
and  on  the  development  of  the  embryo.  Among  his 
jirincipal    works   are:    Mikroskopische   Anatomic 

(1850-54);  a  flandbuch  drr  Gcirebelehrn  des 
Mcnschcn  (1852;  Gth  ed.  1889-96),  which  has 
been  translated  for  the  Sydeidiam  Society  by 
Bush  and  Huxley,  under  the  title  of  .4  Manual  of 
Human  Ilistologg  (2  vols..  1853-54)  ;  Die  Sipho- 
nophoren     odcr    Sclncimnipnli/pcn     von     ^fessina 

(1853);  and  Enticieklung/sficsrhirhte  des  Men- 
schen  (1801).  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Zcilschrift  fiir  u-issenschafllirhc 
Zoologie.  the  most  important  scientific  natural- 
history  journal  of  (Jermany. 

KOLTJOCK,  Mary  (1832—).  An  American 
painter.  She  was  born  at  Xorfolk,  Va.,  August 
20,  1832.  She  studied  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy,  at  the  National  Academy  in  New  York, 
and  in  Paris,  at  the  Julian  Sclimd,  and  then 
returned  to  America  to  establish  herself  in  New 
York  City.  In  1877  she  was  elected  instructor 
in  painting  of  the  Ladies'  Art  Association.  She 
has  since  resided  in  New  York.  Her  most  impor- 
tant works  include:  "Midsummer  in  the  Moun- 
tains." exhibited  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  of 
Philadelphia  in  1876;  "On  the  Road  to  :\Iount 
Marev"  (1877);  an  "Evening  Walk"  (1878)  ;  a 
"Gleam  of  Sunshine"  (1882)  ;  the  "Old  Fiddler" 
(1883):  "Under  the  Beeches"  (1885):  "Early 
Morning  in  (he  Mountains"  (1887);  "Old  Bre- 
ton Woman  Spinning"   (1890).    Among  her  later 
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works  may  be  mentioned:  "Road  in  Normandy," 
tlic  ""Italiiin  Brigand,"  "Wasliing  in  Pont-Aven, 
France,"  and  "Tlie  Gossips." 

KOLMAR,  kol'raiir.  The  capital  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Upper  Alsace,  in  the  German  Reiehsland 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  (Map:  Germany,  B  4).  It 
stands  on  a  plain  near  the  Vusges,  about  ten  miles 
west  of  the  Rhine,  with  which  it  is  connected 
tlirough  a  liranch  canal  by  tlie  Rhine-Rhone 
Canal,  and  41  miles  south-sonthwest  of  Strass- 
1  urg.  Among  the  principal  buildings  are  the 
Calliedral  of  Saint  ^Martin,  liegun  in  the  tliir- 
tecntli  century,  a  fine  Gothic  liuilding.  with  in- 
teresting sculptures  and  a  rare  painting  of  the 
Madonna  in  a  rose-arbor,  by  Martin  Scliongauer; 
the  old  Dominican  convent  and  church  of  Unler- 
linden,  now  used  as  a  museum  and  containing  the 
town  libraiy  of  80.000  volumes;  the  court-house 
and  town  hall.  There  are  fine  schools  and  chari- 
table institutions,  and  monuments  to  the  town's 
distinguished  citizens.  Vegetables,  tobacco,  and 
the  vine  are  grown  extensively  around  Kolniar, 
and  it  is  a  chief  seat  of  the  cotton  manufacturing 
in  Alsace.  Other  manufactures  are  pai)er,  leather, 
machinery,  soap,  candles,  wagons,  pipes,  ribbons, 
and  hosiery.  The  sculptor  Bartholdi  was  a  na- 
tive of  Kolmar.  Population,  in  1890,  ,30,300; 
in  1900,  30.700.  Kolmar  was  known  to  the 
Romans  as  Columbarium.  It  was  made  a  free 
Imperial  city  in  1226,  and  under  a  democratic 
form  of  governnipnt  ra])idly  became  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  cities  in  Upper  ALsace.  Forti- 
fied in  1552,  its  fortifications  were  razed  in  1673 
by  Louis  XIV.  In  1678  it  was  ceded  to  France 
by  the  Peace  of  Nimwegen,  but  was  restored  to 
Germany  in  1871  by  the  Peace  of  Frankfort. 
Consult  Annalen  mid  Chrmiik  von  Kolmar 
(Leipzig,   1807). 

KO'LOKOTKO'NIS,  Tiieodoeos""(  1770-1843  j . 
A  Greek  general,  born  at  Karytcna,  Arcadia.  He 
fought  successfully  against  the  Turks  at  Tripo- 
litza,  Nauplia,  Corinth,  Patras,  Argos,  and  in 
several  other  engagements.  He  became  com- 
nianderin-chief  in  1823  and  vice-president  of  the 
E.vccutive  Council  in  1825.  In  1831  he  was  elect- 
ed provisional  member  of  the  Government  estab- 
lislied  after  the  assassination  of  Capo  d'lstria, 
but  under  Russian  influence  he  turned  against 
the  existing  rfgimo.  He  joined  in  a  conspiracy 
against  the  regency  established  during  the  mi- 
nority of  King  Otho,  and  was  condemned  to 
death  for  high  treason  in  April,  1834.  This  sen- 
tence was  commuted  by  Otho  to  imprisonment 
at  Nauplia,  and  wlien  Otho  began  his  reign,  June 
1,  1S35,  Kolokotronis  received  a  full  pardon  and 
was  restored  to  his  rank  as  general.  He  lived 
t  liencefortli  at  .\thens  until  his  deatli.  His  auto- 
liiography  was  ])ublished  in  1840  (in  an  English 
version.  Kolokolrniiis,  the  Klc/iht  and  the  War- 
lior,  London.   1802). 

KOL'OMAN,  Hung.  KALMAN,  k-il'man.  An 
lliingarinn  king,  who  reigned  from  lOO.'i  to  1114, 
and  one  of  tl;p  iuost  prominent  members  of  the 
royal  House  of  Arpad.  He  ascended  the  throne 
on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Ladislas  the  Holy, 
and  two  years  afterwards  suppressed  an  insur- 
rection of  the  Croats.  In  1102  he  had  himself 
crowned  King  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia.  He 
spent  the  three  following  years  conquering  the 
Dalmatian  seaport  towns.  His  war  against 
Galicia  was  not  less  fortunate.  During  the 
second  half  of  his  reign  his  brother  Almos  made 
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repeated  attempts  to  revolt.  He  marred  hi.s 
otherwi.se  illustrious  career  by  causing  his  brother 
and  the  hitter's  son  Bela,  later  King  Bela  II., 
to  bo  blinded.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Stephen  II. 

KOLOMEA,  ko'16-ma'a.  A  town  in  Galicia, 
Austria,  situated  on  the  Pruth,  42  miles  by  rail 
northwest  of  Czernowitz  (Map:  Austria,  J  2). 
It  has  a  town  hall  and  a  gymnasium.  Pottery  is 
the  chief  manufacture,  and  there  is  some  trade 
in  raw  products.  Pojjulation,  in  1890,  30,235;  in 
1000,  34,188,  chiefly  Jews  and  Poles. 

KOLOM'NA.  A  river-port  .and  chief  town  of 
a  district  in  the  Government  of  Moscow,  situ- 
ated 75  miles  southeast  of  the  city  of  that  name, 
on  the  River  Moskva  (Map:  Ru.ssia,  E  3).  It 
has  an  ancient  Church  of  the  Resurrection,  two 
monasteries,  two  gymnasia,  hospitals,  and  a  num- 
ber of  charitable  institutions.  In  its  vicinity  are 
extensive  copper  and  iron  works,  manufactures 
of  engines,  cars,  .steamers,  etc.  Weaving,  silk- 
spinning,  and  cotton-printing  are  also  carried  on. 
The  trade  in  grain  is  declining.  Population,  in 
1897,  20,970.  Kolomna  is  first  mentioned  in 
1177. 

KOLTSOFF,  kol-tsof,  Aleksey  Va.silyevitcii 
(1808-42).  An  eminent  Russian  lyric  poet.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Voronezh  cattle-dealer  and  re- 
ceived little  education.  The  first  verses  that  came 
to  his  hands  he  sang  to  improvised  tunes,  positive 
as  he  was  that  all  verse  was  song.  The  study  of 
Lomonosofl',  Derzhavin,  Zhukofski,  and  Pushkin 
had  as  its  immediate  result  a  number  of  imita- 
tions, which  were  severely  criticised  by  Sere- 
bryanski,  himself  a  gifted  young  poet.  The  latter 
was  KoltsolT's  real  instructor  in  literature.  When 
about  twent}'  he  passed  through  an  unfortunate 
love  affair  with  the  serf  Dunyasha,  whom  his 
father  immediately  sold  to  a  Cossack  for  fear  of 
a  misalliance.  In  1831  his  first  published  poems 
brought  him  many  admirers.  About  this  time  he 
visited  Saint  Petersburg  and  Moscow  and  met 
the  great  writers  of  the  period.  In  1837  Zhu- 
kofski introduced  him  to  Nicholas  I.  as  a  poet 
with  a  national  reputation.  After  1838  he  w-as 
under  the  immediate  guidance  and  protection  of 
the  celebrated  Byelinski,  who  thought  him  su- 
perior even  to  Pushkin  in  some  respects.  After 
another  love  affair  KoltsolT  fell  sick  and  died  in 
1842.  Aside  fjom  his  first  imitative  lyrics,  his 
work  was  entirely  original.  His  songs  of  the 
second  group,  though  simple  in  form,  tone,  and 
language,  describe  with  wonderful  art  the  beauti- 
ful southern  nature  of  the  steppes  and  the  hard 
life  of  the  Russian  peasant.  The  themes  and  the 
facts  are  the  same  as  in  the  'popular'  songs,  but 
the  treatment  is  different;  there  is  always  felt 
the  strong  individuality  of  the  poet.  The  Dumas 
(Meditations) — forming  the  third  group — which 
deal  with  questions  of  faith,  the  universe, 
science,  man  and  his  moral  destiny,  are  inferior 
to  those  of  the  preceding  group.  Though 
displaying  the  same  external  qualities  and  the 
same  earnestness  and  depth  of  feeling,  they  raise 
all  these  great  questions  only  to  leave  them  un- 
solved, as  the  poet  had  very  little  philosophical 
training. 

A  complete  edition  of  his  poems,  with  a  biog- 
raphy of  the  author,  was  published  hv  Bvelinski 
in  1840  (tth  ed.  1863):  the  latest  (second)  edi- 
tion of  his  works  is  by  Ars.  Ovedyenski  (Saint 
Petersburg,  1895),  with  letters  to  various  people. 
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Consult  the  Fortnightly  Review  (September  15, 
l.S(i(i)  and  Wcstmiiislcr  Reciew  (July,  1880). 
Excellent  Ceniian  translations  of  most  of  his 
poems  (Fiedler's)  appeared  in  1885  (Universal- 
bibliotluh,  No.  1971),  and  Michelson's  com- 
ment at  Saint  Petersburg  in  1891. 

KOLTZOFF  -  MASSALSKY,  -ma-siil'ski, 
rRixc'Es.s.     Sie  Doha  u'Istkia. 

KOL'USHAN.     See  Tlinkit. 

KOLYMA,  ko-le'ma.  A  river  of  Eastern  Si- 
beria, rising  in  tlie  Stanovoi  Mountains  in  the 
Territory  of  Yakutsk  (.Map:  Asia,  P  2).  It  Hows 
in  a  northeastern  direction  and  falls  by  tlireo 
arms  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  about  1000  miles 
west  of  Bering  Strait.  Its  total  length  is  1230 
)niles,  navigable  for  over  700.  It  is  ice-free  from 
the  end  of  ]\Iay  to  the  middle  of  September. 

KOM,  kdm.    A  town  of  Persia.    See  Kum. 

KOMAROFF,  ko'ma-rof,  Aleksandek  Visa- 
Rioxovrrcii  (1832 — ).  A  Russian  general.  He 
was  educated  at  tlie  Saint  Petersburg  Military 
Academy,  served  as  ensign  in  a  regiment  of  chas- 
seurs in  the  Hungarian  campaign  (1849),  and 
went  to  the  Caucasus  (185G)  as  etat-major  of 
the  Imperial  Guard.  Three  years  afterwards  he 
was  made  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Derbent, 
tlien  of  Southern  Daghestan.  and  at  the  close  of 
the  RussoTurkish  War  he  was  intrusted  with  the 
duty  of  restoring  order  in  the  districts  of  Kars 
and  Batum,  ceded  by  the  Turks  (1878).  From 
1882  to  1890  he  was  in  command  of  the  troops 
engaged  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  in  Central 
Asia.  He  subjugated  tlie  wild  tribes  of  those 
districts,  occupied  the  Zultlkar  Pass  leading  to 
Herat,  and  attacked  the  Afghans  on  the  Kushk 
(ilarch,  1885).  The  Russian  advance  led  to 
concessions  by  the  British  Government  with  re- 
spect to  the  boundary  between  Turkestan  and 
Afghanistan.  As  (Jovernor  of  the  Transcaspian 
Territory,  KomarolT  interested  himself  in  the  con- 
fctruetion  of  the  Samarkand  Railway. 

KOMEN'SKY.  An  educational  reformer.  See 
CoiiExns. 

KOMORKT,  kr/mr,rn  (Hung.  KOMAROM, 
ko'mti  roni) .  An  ancient  royal  free  town  and  for- 
tress of  Hungary,  ca]iital  of  the  county  of  Ko- 
morn,  situated  on  a  small  island  at  the  cnn- 
fluence  of  the  Waag  with  the  Danube,  85 
miles  southeast  of  Vienna  (Map:  Hungary, 
F  3).  It  is  an  irregularly  biiilt  lown,  with  a 
number  of  interesting  ehurchcs,  pitblic  buildings, 
and  .a  considerable  trade  in  grain,  wine,  wood, 
and  fish.  The  fortress  lies  about  a  mile  from  the 
town.  The  fortifications  were  originally  con- 
structed luidcr  King  .Matthias  Oorvinus  in  the  fif- 
teentli  century,  and  were  considerably  extended 
during  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the  Hungarian 
Revolution  it  was  brilliantly  defended  by  Klapka 
against  the  Austrians.  and  held  out  long  after 
the  surrender  of  the  Hungarian  army  at  Vilagos. 
Finally,  on  Se])lember  27.  1849.  Klapka  capitu- 
lated, and  on  October  4th  the  fortress  was  handed 
over  to  the  Austrians.  Population,  in  1890,  10,- 
433:  in  1900,  20.204,  mostly  Catholic  Magyars. 

KOMPERT,  k('im'pert.  Lkopolo  (1822-80). 
An  Austrian  novelist,  born  at  MiinchengrUtz,  Bo- 
hemia, of  .Jewish  parentage.  He  studied  at  the 
universities  of  Prasrue  and  Vienna,  was  in  the 
meanwhile  tutor  in  the  family  of  Count  AndrSssy 
at  Pressburg.  and,  drifting  into  Journalistic 
work  during  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1848, 


became  editor  of  the  Ocsterreichisclier  Lloyd.  In 
1852  he  accepted  a  ])osition  as  tutor  in  Pesth,  but 
fiom  1857  on  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  lit- 
erary work,  making  his  homo  in  Vienna.  His 
tales,  which  are  limited  to  the  life  of  the  Jews 
in  their  seclusion,  are  characterized  by  a  jjoetic 
atmos])liere  and  subtle  delineation  of  character, 
some  of  them  ranking  among  the  most  original 
creations  of  modern  German  fiction.  They  are 
embodied  in  the  collections  (Icucliicliten  uus  dcm 
Uhctlo  (1848,  3d  ed.  1880),  liijhmischc  Judcn 
(1851),  Am  I'flug  (1855),  }\'cue  (leschiclitcn  aus 
dcm  Ghetto  (1860),  (leschiclitcn  eincr  (Jassc 
(1805),  and  Verstrcute  Gcichichtcii  (1880),  be- 
sides which  he  WTote  the  novels  Zwischcii  Ruincn 
(1875)  and  Frun::i  und  Ileini  (1880).  A  new 
edition  of  his  collected  works,  (lesammelte  Schrif- 
ten,  was  publislud  at  Leipzig  in   1887. 

KONDRATOWICZ,  k('jn'drii-tO'vits,  LuDWiK 
Wladv.slaw  (1823-02).  A  Polish  poet  and  prose 
w'riter,  who  wrote  under  the  nom-de-plume  Syro- 
komla.  He  was  born  in  Lithuania,  and  began 
his  litcrarj'  work  by  metrical  translations  of  the 
Polish-Latin  poets  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  His  first  original  volume  of 
verse,  Jiaimrdayes  (1853),  was  characterized  by 
easy,  flowing  rhythms,  quiet  humor,  sincerity, 
and  patriotism,  but  no  great  depth  of  thought  or 
feeling.  Marrjicr  (1855)  is  considered  liis  best 
poem,  and  Kaxpar  Karlinslci  his  best  play.  He 
published  also,  Urodzony  Jan  Debordr/  (1854), 
Zyon  Acerna  I IS5G) ,  Janlco  Cmentarnih  (1850), 
Xoclcr/  hetinanski  (1857),  and  Dzieje  litcnilury 
10   I'olKce    (3   vols.,    1875). 

KONG.  An  important  city  in  the  French 
colon}'  of  Ivory  Coast,  Africa,  capital  of  the  dis- 
trict of  the  same  name,  in  latitude  8°  53'  X. 
and  longitude  3°  .30'  W,  (Map:  Africa,  D  4). 
H  has  a  large  trade  in  cloth,  gold,  slaves,  etc. 
Its  jiopulation  is  estim.ated  at  15,000,  chiefiy 
Mohammedans,  It  was  first  visited  by  Binger,  a 
French  captain,  in  1888. 

KONGO,  kon'go.  A  Bantu  people  of  Congo- 
land,  Angola,  West  .\frica,  whose  territory  extends 
from  the  Lower  Congo  southward  to  about  the 
parallel  of  Ambriz  and  from  the  coast  inland  to 
the  Kwango  River.  Collectively  they  are  known  as 
the  Ba  Fiot  or  15a  Kongo,  and  consist  of  nine 
tribes  of  varying  degrees  of  culture,  from  the 
savage  Mushi  Kongo  to  the  semi-civilized  Eshi 
Kongo.  These  tril.es  descend  from  the  dominant 
race  of  the  ancient  Kongo  kingdom,  and  have  ))re- 
served  their  historic  traditions  and  customs,  thus 
developing  a  nationality.  Their  language  is  the 
!Mishi-Kongo,  a  Bantu  idiom,  which  was  reduced 
to  writing  by  the  Portuguese  missionaries  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  This  language  is  still 
used  over  a  A-ast  extent  of  country  comprised  in 
the  former  Kongo  emiiire.  The  decline  of  (he 
Kongo  empire  brgan  with  the  incursions  of  the 
Yacca  hordes.  Toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries, the  empire  fell  to  pieces  and  is  now  a 
Portuguese  dependency, 

KONGSBERG,  kongsliar-y',  A  town  in  Nor- 
■way,  situated  on  the  Laagon,  52  miles  southwest 
of  Christiania  (Map:  Norway,  0  7),  The  town 
was  founded  in  1024  by  Christian  IV.,  owing  to 
the  discover}'  of  a  silver-mine.  The  mine  is 
owned  and  operated  by  the  State,  which  also  has 
a  mint  and  a  manufactory  of  arms  and  powder 
at  Kongsberg.     There  are  a  high  school,  a  school 
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of  mines  and  one  of  forestry,  and  one  of  the 
lartiest  and  most  beautiful  cliurclies  of  Norway. 
ropulatiim  in   ISOl,  5o8o. 

KONI,  ko'ne.  Fepor  Alexievitcii  (1809-79). 
A  Russian  playwright,  born  in  Moscow.  He 
studied  medicine  but  did  not  practice,  and,  be- 
ginning with  Zcnikh  po  Dnvcrcnnosti  (1833),  he 
adapted,  translated,  or  composed  about  fifty 
vaudevilles,  which  were  collected  in  two  volumes 
(1870-71).  He  published  also  books  for  young 
])eople  and  translations. 

KO'NIEH,  kO'ni-e,  or  KONIAH,  kO'ne-a. 
The  capital  of  the  vilayet  of  the  sanft  name  in 
Asiatic  Turkey,  situated  on  the  western  edge 
of  the  plain  of  Lycaonia,  at  an  altitude  of 
over  331)0  feet,  about  150  miles  south  of  An- 
gora (ilap:  Turkey  in  Asia,  E  4).  Tlie  town  has 
little  to  attract  in  its  appearance  except  its  irri- 
gated garilens.  It  possesses  several  tine  mosques 
and  a  famous  monastery  of  the  JIawlawi  ( danc- 
ing) dervishes,  with  the  tomb  of  the  founder  of  the 
order.  It  produces  carpets  and  leather  and  car- 
ries on  a  considerable  trade,  being  connected  by 
railway  with  Smyrna  and  Skutari  (Constanti- 
iiiiple).  Its  population  is  estimated  at  44.000, 
cliielly  Turks.  Armenians,  and  Greeks.  Konieh  is 
the  ancient  Iconium.  Its  situation  w-as  such  as 
to  make  it  a  place  of  importance  at  an  early  date, 
luder  the  Persian  Empire  it  was  considered  the 
frontier  city  of  Phrygia  ( cf.Xcnophon,  Anahasis, 
i.  2,  19).  The  Romans  joined  it  to  Lycaonia  and 
made  it  the  centre  of  that  district.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  important  points  of  the  Roman  road 
system  in  Asia  Minor.  Paul  and  Barnabas 
preached  there,  and  at  that  time  it  seems  to  have 
had  a  considerable  Jewish  population  (Acts  xiii. 
51  sqq. ;  cf.II.  Tim.  iii.  11).  It  became  the  centre 
whence  Christianity  spread  throughout  South 
Galatia,  and  numerous  early  Christian  inscrip- 
tions have  been  found  there  and  near  by.  In  By- 
zantine times  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Lycaonia.  A  Church  council  was  held  there  in 
235.'  The  Seljuk  Turks  captured  the  city  about 
1075.  and  under  them  it  became  the  capital  of 
the  Sultanate  of  Iconium.  or  Brun.  which  lasted 
for  two  cent\iries.  The  most  important  remains 
of  Seljuk  architecture  are  found  there.  The  city 
was  captured  by  Frederick  Barbarossa  in  1190. 
It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  under 
Mohanniied  II.  in  14G6. 

KONIG.  ke'niK.  Ewald  August  (1833-88). 
A  (u-rmau  novelist,  born  at  Barmen,  where  he 
was  for  a  time  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits. 
Afterwards  he  settled  at  Elberfeld.  Neuwied.  and 
in  1882  at  Cologne.  Of  his  numerous  novels,  for 
the  greater  ])art  dealing  uith  criminal  incidents, 
the  following  are  the  n\ost  noteworthy:  Dtirch 
Kdinpf  :iim  Frieilen  (1809),  which  was  awarded 
a  prize  by  the  licUetristischcs  Joiiriwl  in  Xew 
York;  Auf  der  Bahn  des  Verbrechens  (1870); 
flchiildifff  (1878);  Schuld  und  Siihne  (1880); 
F.in  verlorenes  Leben  (1882);  Ein  moderner 
\  ampyr,  sociulcr  Roman  (1883)  ;  Ya  banque! 
(1884);  I'm  Gliick  und  Dasein  (1885);  Die 
Tnrhter  des  Kommerzienrats  (1886);  Seines 
aHirkcs!  firhmied  (ISSS).  and  Vntcr  xchu-arzem 
\'erdnrbt  (1888).  besides  which  he  also  wrote  a 
number  of  h\imorous  sketches  of  military  and 
mercantile  life. 

KONIG,  FRiEnRiCH  (1774-1833).  A  Oerm.an 
printer,  born  at  Eisleben.  He  devoted  himself  to 
the  means  of  printing  by  machinery,  and  after 


various  disappointments,  Thomas  Bcnsley,  a 
printer  in  London,  came  to  his  support,  a  com- 
pany was  formed,  and  a  patent  obtained  (1810) 
for  a  press,  which,  like  the  hand-press,  printed 
by  two  flat  plates.  It  was  first  used  in  1811  to 
print  part  of  the  Annual  Ilegister.  A  second 
patent  was  obtained  (I8I1),  for  a  cylinder  press, 
and  a  third  in  1813  for  improvements  u])on  it. 
This  improved  machine  was  soon  adopted  l>y  the 
proprietors  of  the  London  Times,  whose  number 
for  November  29,  1814,  was  the  first  to  be  print- 
ed upon  it.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Kiinig 
was  a  partner  in  a  companj'  for  making  steam 
printing-presses  at  Oberzell,  near  \Vur7.1>urg,  in 
IJavaria.  Consult  the  life  by  Goebel  (Stuttgart, 
1SS3). 

KONIG,  .JonAX  Gebhard  (1728-85).  A  Dan- 
ish botanist.  He  was  born  in  Livonia,  studied 
pharmacy  and  medicine,  and  afterwards  was 
a  pupil  of  Linnsus.  and  in  Denmark  studied 
under  Rottbijll.  He  traveled  in  Iceland  (1704- 
05),  and  wrote  a  Flora  Island'ica ;  but  his  great- 
est botanical  labor  was  on  Indian,  and  more  es- 
pecially ilalabar.  flora.  In  1707  he  went  to  Tran- 
quebar.  India,  as  a  Danish  medical  missionary, 
and  there  spent  liis  last  years.  The  species 
Kocniyiii  was  named  in  iiis  honor  by  Linnteus. 

KONIGGRATZ,  ke'ni-grats.  An  old  town 
and  former  fortress  of  Bohemia,  Austria,  situated 
in  a  fertile  region  at  the  confluence  of  the  Adier 
with  the  Elbe.  14%  miles  by  rail  from  Pardubitz 
(Map:  Austria,  D  1).  Its  Gothic  cathedral  dates 
from  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
the  episcopal  residence  contains  a  fine  library  and 
a  collection  of  portraits."  The  educational  in- 
stitutions of  the  town  include  a  gymnasium, 
founded  in  1642,  a  theological  seminary  for  teach- 
ers, and  a  theatre.  The  town  hall  contains  the 
municipal  museum.  Koniggriitz  has  extensive 
manufactures  of  musical  instruments,  machinery, 
candles,  and  paints.  It  was  a  fortifietl  town  as 
far  back  as  the  eleventh  century  and  suffered 
greatly  during  the  Hussite  and  the  Tliirty  Years' 
wars.  Koniggriitz  is  famous  on  account  of  the 
battle  of  -July  3.  1866,  in  which  the  .\ustTians 
were  overwhelmingly  defeated  by  the  Prussians, 
and  which  brought  the  Seven  Weeks'  War  (q.v. ) 
to  a  close.  This  is  better  known,  however,  in 
English  as  the  battle  of  Sadowa  (q.v.).  Popula- 
tion, in  1890,  7800:  in  1900,  9800. 

KONIGINHOF,  ko'ne-gin-hftf.  A  small  nianu- 
facturiug  town  of  Bohemia,  Austria,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Elbe.  20  miles  by  rail  northeast  of 
Koniggriitz  (Map:  Austria.  D  1).  Linen  and 
jute  weaving  and  manufactures  of  cotton  goods 
are  the  principal  branches  of  industrv.  Popula- 
tion, in  1890,  8635;  in  1900,  10,601,  mostly 
Czechs. 

KONIGSBERG,  ke'niKs-berK.  A  city  of 
Prussia,  capital  of  the  Province  of  East  Prussia, 
and  a  strong  fortress,  situated  on  the  Pregel. 
about  five  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the 
Frisches  HaflF.  in  latitude  54°  43'  N.  and  longi- 
tude 20°  .30'  E.  (Jlap:  Prussia.  .T  1 ) .  It  lies 
on  both  banks  of  the  Pregel  and  on  a  small 
island  in  the  river,  and  is  composed  of  the  three 
quarters  of  Altstadt  and  Liibonicht  on  the  right 
bank,  and  Kneiphof  on  the  island,  and  several 
former  suburbs  on  both  banks  of  the  river.  The 
fortifications  consist  of  a  main  wall  (with  12 
forts)   on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  the  fort  of 
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Friedrichsburg,  on  an  island  at  the  western  end 
of  the  city.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  found 
mainly  in  the  old  (|u;u'lers  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river.  The  Kneiphof  is  the  best  laidout  por- 
tion of  the  city  and  contains  the  town  hall  and 
the  residences  of  the  wealthy  merchants.  The 
newly  restored  (uilhic  cathedral,  also  in  this  sec- 
tion, was  begun  in  the  fourteenth  and  completed 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  contains  a  fine  choir. 
In  the  adjoining  'Stoa  Kantiana'  is  the  grave  of 
Kant,  who  was  a  navive  of  the  town.  The 
•Sehlosskirche  is  interesting  as  the  place  where 
Frederick  I.  and  William  I.  were  crowned. 
Above  the  church  is  the  immense  Jloskowiter- 
saal,  one  of  the  largest  halls  in  Germany. 
Among  the  most  prominent  secular  buildings 
is  the  palace,  situated  in  the  Altstadt.  It 
was  begun  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  is  an 
extensive  iiuilding  containing  Government  ollices, 
the  Archives,  and  the  Prussia  Museum,  besides 
the  royal  apartments.  The  Government  buildings, 
the  exchange,  and  the  university  are  modern 
buildings  of  architectural  merit.  Kiinigsberg  has 
a  fine  statue  of  Frederick  I.,  and  a  bronze  monu- 
ment to  Kant.  The  university  was  founded  in 
1544,  and  in  the  seventeenth  century  had  2000 
students.  The  nunil)er  at  inescnt  is  less  than 
1000.  There  are  l.'il  professors  and  teachers.  Its 
library  contains  22.5,000  volumes.  The  frescoed 
aula  is  noteworthy.  The  other  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  city  include  the  royal  gynuiasiuni, 
founded  in  16nS;  the  nuuiicipal  gjmnasium  of 
the  Altstadt,  founded  in  l.SSo  as  a  parochial 
school;  the  Kneiphof  municipal  gymnasi\im, 
dating  from  1304;  the  Wilhelmsgymnasium,  two 
'real'  schools,  a  scmintfry  for  female  teachers,  and 
a  number  of  art  and  special  schools. 

Kiinigsberg  is  administered  by  a  chief  burgo- 
master, a  burgomaster,  and  a  board  of  magis- 
trates of  25  and  a  municipal  council  of  102  mem- 
bers. The  city  owns  the  water-works,  a  gas  and 
an  electric  light  plant,  and  abattoir.  The  man- 
ufactures comprise  various  iron  products,  includ- 
ing machinery  and  locomotives,  wood  products, 
spirits,  tobacco  and  cigars,  matches,  pianos, 
amber  goods,  flour,  cement,  mineral  waters,  and 
marchpane.  Krinigsberg  is  a  very  important 
centre  in  the  commerce  between  Russia  and  VtCt- 
many.  The  approach  by  water  having  been  found 
inadequate  for  heavy  ships, the  important  Kiinigs- 
berg Ship  Canal,  from  the  city  to  Pillau.  on  the 
Bay  of  Danzis,  was  opened  in  1001.  Other  exten- 
sive harbor  improvements  are  planned.  The  chief 
articles  of  trade  are  agricultural  products,  amber, 
tea,  wood,  spirits,  petroleum,  coal,  colonial  wares, 
leather  products,  and  chemicals.  The  annual 
value  of  the  commerce,  which  has  latterly  some- 
what fallen  ofT  owing  to  Russian  duties,  is  about 
$100,000,000.  Kiinigsberg  is  the  centre  of  the 
Prussian  amber  trade.  Population,  in  ISOO,  161,- 
666;  in  1900.  189,483,  chiefly  Protestants, 

The  Altstadt  of  Kiinigsberg  owes  its  founda- 
tion to  the  Teutonic  Knights,  who  built  a  castle 
there  in  1255.  Destroyed  by  the  Prussians  in 
1263.  it  was  built  on  its  present  site,  and  obtained 
municipal  rights  in  1286.  Liibenirht  and  Kneip- 
hof became  cities  in  1300  and  1327  respectively. 
In  1457  the  palace  of  Kiinigsberg  became  the 
residence  of  the  Grand  Jlasters  of  the  Teutonic 
Order,  and  from  1525  to  1618  was  the  residence 
of  the  dukes  of  Prussia.  The  three  towns  were 
united  in  1724.  In  1758  Kiinigsberg  was  occupied 
by  the  Russians,  and  in  1807  by  the  French. 


KONIGSHUTTE,  ke'niKs-hy'te.  A  town  in 
the  Province  of  Silesia,  Prussia,  35  miles  east- 
northeast  of  Ratibor,  and  about  7  miles  from  the 
Russian  frontier  (Jlap:  Prussia.  H  3),  It  has 
extensive  smelting-works,  and  there  are  coal- 
mines near.  Population,  in  1890,  36,507;  in 
1900,  57,875.  Kiinigshiilte  was  formed  in  1869 
by  the  consolidation  of  various  townships. 

KONIGSMABK,  ki:-'niKs-mark.  A  Swedish 
familv  of  German  origin,  wliose  members  achieved 
fame  and  notoriety  in  equal  measure  during  the 
seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries. — 
II.\N.s  CiiRiSTOPii.  Count  Kiinigsmark,  field-mar- 
slial  in  the  Swedish  service,  was  born  at  Kotzlin, 
Brandenburg,  March  4,  1600.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  he  served  in  the  Imperial 
forces,  but  in  1630  entered  the  Swedish  -Vnny, 
attaining  the  rank  of  colonel  in  1635.  In  the 
following  year  he  defeated  the  Imperialists,  and 
for  a  long  time  commanded  the  Swedish  army  in 
Westphalia.  He  was  with  Torstenson  in  1042. 
and  commanded  the  left  wing  at  the  battle  of 
Breitenfeld  (q.v. ),  Noveud)er  2d.  He  drove  the 
Imperialists  from  Pomerania,  and  captured  Bre- 
men and  V'erden  in  1644:  defeateil  the  Saxons  at 
Zeitz,  and  forced  the  ICleetor  to  a  truce.  He  sup- 
ported Wrangel  in  Franconia  (May,  1648),  and 
connnaniled  the  Swedish  forces  in  tlie  final  battle 
of  the  war  at  Prague.  He  was  made  a  field- 
marshal  and  hereditarv  count,  and  appointed 
Governor  of  Bremen  and  ^"erden.  He  was  taken 
])risoner  in  the  war  between  Sweden  and  Poland 
(  1650) ,  and  remained  in  captivity  imtil  the  Peace 
of  Oliva  (1660).  He  died  in  Stockholm,  March 
8,  1663. — PniLiPP  CiiiiisTOPii,  Count  Kiinigsmark, 
a  grandson  of  the  preceding,  born  1062,  entered 
the  service  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  and  became 
the  lover  of  Sophia  Dorothea,  wife  of  the  Crown 
Prince  (afterwards  George  1.  of  England).  This 
attachment  was  discovered,  and  Kiinigsmark,  as 
is  supposed,  was  assassinated  July  1,  1694. — 
M.-VRIA  AiRORAj  sister  of  the  preceding,  born  at 
Stade.  Sweden,  about  1668,  was  a  brilliant  and 
beautiful  woman,  well  acquainted  with  life  in  the 
courts  of  Northern  Germany.  After  her  brother's 
mysterious  disappearance  slip  went  to  Dresden 
to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  Elector  .Augustus  II.  of 
Saxony  in  rescuing  her  brother,  if  alive.  She 
became  the  mistress  of  the  Elector,  and  the 
mother,  by  him,  of  Maurice  of  Saxony  (q.v.). 
She  afterwards  retired  to  the  Abbey  of  Quedlin- 
burg,  Prussian  Saxony;  lived  at  Berlin,  Dresden, 
and  Hambvirg;  and  undertook  a  mission  to 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  at  Narva,  in  behalf  of 
Augustus  II.  (1702).  Voltaire  considered  her 
'the  most  famous  woman  of  two  centuries.'  She 
died  at  Quedlinburg.  in  1728.  Consult:  Cramer, 
DoikioiirfJifjkelten  drr  Criiftn  Marin  Aurnrn  I'on 
Kihiirixmnrk  (2  vols.,  I^ipzig.  1836)  ;  Hesekiel, 
Xnrlirichlen  zur  (rC.tchichtr  tlrx  flrxrhlrrhtx  dvr 
Grafcn  ran  Ko)iifi»mnrk  (Berlin,  1854)  :  Palm- 
blad,  Atirorn  KonioxD'nrk  riifil  Hire  Venrniidtrn 
(6  vols..  Leipzig,  1848-53)  :  Corvin-Wiersbitzkv, 
Mnrin  Aurora,  Griifnt  ron  KoviftKiiKirk  (Leipzig, 
1848). 

KONIGSTEIN.  kr'nTK-stln.  A  town  of  Sax- 
ony. Germany,  on  the  Elbe.  22  miles  by  rail  south- 
east of  Dresden.  It  is  commanded  by  an  old 
fortress,  the  only  one  in  Saxony,  sitiiated  at  an 
altitude  of  nearly  800  feet  above  the  Elbe,  on  ,a 
precipitous  rock.  It  formerly  afforded  an  asylum 
to  the  Saxon  priors,  with  their  treasures,  in 
times  of  danger.     The  present  fortifications  were 
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erected  during  1589  -  1731.  The  fortress  of 
Konigstein  was  formerly  considered  impregnable. 
Tlie  town  has  some  manufactures  and  commerce. 
Population,  in  1890,  3988;  in  1900,  4274. 

KONIGSWART,  ke'niKsvart.  A  watering- 
place  of  Bohemia,  five  miles  from  Marienbad  (  Map : 
Austria,  C  2).  It  has  an  old  castle  which  has 
belonged  to  the  Metternich  family  since  tlie  sev- 
enteenth century;  it  contains  a  valuable  library 
and  numerous  art  treasures.  There  are  chaly- 
beate and  mud  baths.     Population,  in  1900,  2039. 

KONINCK  (CONINCK),  ko'nink,  David 
DE  (1636 — ?).  A  Flemish  painter,  born  in  Ant- 
werp. There  he  studied  with  Peter  Boel  and 
entered  the  Painters'  Guild  in  1663.  After  trav- 
eling in  Germany  and  France,  in  1670  he  settled 
at  Rome,  where  the  frequent  introduction  of  a 
rabbit  in  his  paintings  made  him  known  as 
"Ramelaer."  He  did  not  die  at  Rome,  as  is  com- 
monly stated,  but  returned  to  Antwerp  in  1087, 
and  removed  to  Brussels  in  1699.  He  painted 
animal  and  still  life,  and  in  style  his  work  re- 
sembles Jan  F^-t's.  He  is  well  represented  in 
the  museums  of  Amsterdam  and  Vienna. 

KONINCK,  or  CONINGH,  Philips  (1619- 
88).  A  Dutch  landscape  painter,  born  at  Amster- 
dam. He  was  one  of  the  most  notable  scholars 
of  Rembrandt,  and  painted  portraits  and  land- 
scapes ;  the  landscapes  are  remarkable  and  very 
valuable.  It  is  believed  he  was  a  great  traveler, 
but  the  details  of  his  life  are  not  known.  Lin- 
gelbach  and  Dirk  van  Bergen  sometimes  painted 
the  figures  in  his  landscapes.  A  "Landscape" 
(1676)  and  '"Entrance  to  a  Forest,"  in  the  Am- 
sterdam JIuseum,  are  fine  examples  of  his  work, 
and  a  "View,"  in  the  National  Gallery,  London, 
should  also  l)e  mentioned. 

KONINCK,  Pierre  de  (also  De  Coxinck  and 
Deconing).  a  Flemish  popular  leader  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  He  is  described  by  Guizot 
as  "A  simple  weaver,  obscure,  poor,  undersized, 
and  one-eyed,  but  valiant  and  eloquent  in  his 
Flemish  tongue."  He  became  the  leader  at 
Bruges  of  a  revolt  against  the  oppression  of 
Philip  IV.  (the  Fair)  of  France.  The  other 
communes  of  Flanders  assisted  the  movement, 
and  about  20,000  troops  were  collected.  Near 
Courtrai  this  force  totally  defeated  the  French 
armv  of  about  50.000  commanded  bv  Robert, 
Count  d'Artois  (.July  11.  1302).  The  French 
loss  was  between  12.000  and  15.000.  Koninck 
was  lavishly  rewarded,  and  treated  with  distinc- 
tion. French  prestige  in  Europe  was  seriously 
affected  by  this  reverse,  and  Philip  undertook  a 
war  of  revenge,  which  culminated  only  in  his 
acknowledgment  of  Flemish  independence  in 
1305. 

KONINCK,  or  CONINGH,  Salomon  (1609- 
56).  A  Dutch  painter,  born  at  Amsterdam.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  David  Colyns  and  Xicholaas 
Aloyaert,  but  afterwards  became  an  imitator  of 
Rembrandt.  Some  of  Koninck's  liest  works  have 
been  attributed  to  this  master,  among  them 
"Joseph  Explaining  Pharaoh's  Dream."  In  1630 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Painters 
of  Amsterd.Tm.  He  also  left  some  excellent 
etchings  in  the  manner  of  Rembrandt,  notably 
the  head  of  an  old  man. 

KONOTOP.  ko'no-t'.p'.  .\  to^\-n  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Tchornigov,  Russia,  situated  about  85 
miles   east-southeast    of    Tchernigov.      It    has   a 


technical  school,  and  carries  on  some  trade  in 
grain,  honey,  and  wax.  Population,  in  1897, 
19,406. 

KONRAD,  kon'rat.  The  name  of  several  Ger- 
man emperors.    See  Coxkad. 

KONRAD  DEK  Pfaffe  (the  priest).  A  mediie- 
val  German  poet,  who  flourished  in  the  first  half 
of  the  twelfth  centurj-.  He  was  a  priest  in  the 
service  of  Duke  Henry  the  Proud  of  Bavaria,  and 
wrote  about  1131.  probably  at  Ratisbon,  the 
Rolandslied,  a  poetic  paraphrase  of  the  French 
Chanson  de  Roland,  which  he  had  first  translated 
into  Latin  prose.  It  was  edited  by  W.  Grimm 
(GiJttingen,  1838),  with  a  valuable  introduction, 
and  by  Bartsch  (Leipzig,  1S74).  The  adap- 
tation of  the  Kaiserchronik  about  1150  is  also 
attributed  to  him.  Consult  Golther,  Das  Ro- 
laiidsUed  des  Pfaffen  Konrads  (JIunich,  1887). 

KONRADIN  (kSn'ra-dcn)  OF  SWA'BIA. 
The  last  of  the  Hohenstaufcn.     See  Coxeadix. 

KONRAD  VON  HOCHSTADEN,  f6n  hoc'- 
sta-den.  A  German  ecclesiastic  and  statesman  of 
the  thirteenth  centurv,  under  whom,  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne  (1238-01),  the  cathedral  of 
that  city  was  begun  ( 1248) .  He  sided  with  Rome 
against  Frederick  II.,  and  attempted  open  oppo- 
sition, but  in  1242  was  beaten,  wo\inded.  and 
captured.  But  he  escaped,  and  crowned  William 
of  Holland  as  Emperor  (1248),  and  after  his 
death  caused  the  selection  of  Richard  of  Cornwall 
(1257)  as  leader  of  the  forces  opposed  to  the 
Hohenstaufcn  party.  His  long  quarrel  with  the 
city  of  Cologne  came  to  an  end  in  1259,  when  he 
gained  control  of  the  town.  His  monument,  prob- 
ably of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  in  the  Saint 
.John's  Chapel  of  the  Cologne  Cathedral.  Consult 
Cardauns,  Eonrad  von  Hochstaden  (Cologne, 
1880). 

KONRAD  VON  MARBURG,  milr'boorK 
(?-1233).  A  German  priest,  confessor  to  the 
wife  of  Louis  IV.  of  Thuringia.  who  was  after- 
wards canonized  and  is  known  as  Saint  Elizabeth 
of  Hungary.  Pope  Gregory  IX.  made  him  the 
arch-inquisitor  for  Germany,  and  his  severe  and 
indiscriminate  treatment  of  heretics  at  last 
aroused  the  bishops  and  called  forth  the  inter\-en- 
tion  of  the  Pope.  He  met  his  death  by  assassina- 
tion near  JIarburg.  Consult  Kaltner,  Konrad 
von  Marhurq  iind  die  Inquisition  in  Deiitschland 
(Prague.  IS82). 

KONRAD  VON  MEGENBERG,  m.^'gen- 
berK  (1309-78).  A  German  author,  born  near 
Schweinfurt,  Bavaria.  He  was  rector  of  a  school 
in  Vienna  in  1337,  then  lived  at  Ratisbon  from 
1342  first  as  parish  priest,  later  as  canon,  and  is 
best  known  as  the  author  of  Dns  liuch  dcr  \atur 
(c.1349),  the  first  German  natural  historj-,  based 
upon  the  Liber  de  yatiiris  Rcrum  of  Thomas 
de  Cantimprf.  It  was  newly  edited  by  Pfeiffer 
(Stuttgart,  1861),  and  in  a  High  German  version 
by  Schulz  (Greifswald,  1897).  He  wrote  Latin 
treatises  on  many  topics. 

KONRAD  VON  WtJRZBTIRG,  wyrts'boorK 
(  ?-1287  I .  A  iliddle  High  German  epic  poet,  rep- 
resenting the  latter  stages  of  the  decline  of 
the  Court  epic.  Himself  a  burgher,  he  repre- 
sents also  the  rise  to  prominence  of  that  class, 
and  reaches  over,  as  it  were,  from  the  Min- 
nesingers to  the  Mastersingers.  He  lived  on  the 
Upper  Rhine,  alternately  at  Strassburg  and  Basel, 
and  wrote  voluminously.     Konrad  owes  much  to 
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Bcnoit  de  Sainte-More  and  Chrestien  de  Troycs. 
The  more  noteworthy  of  his  epics  are:  Der 
tSchwanritter  (ed.  by  iloth,  1801,  used  by  Wagner 
in  the  opera  Lohenyrin)  ;  Die  goldene  Scliinicde 
(cd.  by  Cirimm.  18-40)  ;  Ucr  Melt  Lohn  (ed.  by 
Koth,  1843);  and  40.000  verses  on  the  Trojan 
War  (Trojanerlrierj) ,  wliicli  even  so  was  incom- 
plete. Consult  Pctelenz,  Lehcn  ttiid  liedeutung 
Konrads  von  M'iirzburg  (1881)  ;  Joseph,  Konrads 
von  M'iirxburg  Klage  der  Kunst  (Strassburg, 
1885). 

KOO-CHAH-BEE,  koocha1)c.  A  food  made 
by  the  Indians  about  Jlono  Lake  and  otlicr 
alkaline  lakes  of  the  Western  United  States  from 
the  pup;r  of  certain  Hies  of  the  family  Ephydrid;c. 
See  Fly. 

KOO'DOO,  or  KUDU  (African  name).  One 
of  the  larf^est  and  most  numerous  of  African 
antelopes  (Utrepsiceros  kudu).  The  general  form 
is  not  so  light  and  elegant  as  that  of  many  of  tlie 
antelopes.  The  height  is  about  four  feet,  and 
the  length  fully  eight  feet,  exclusive  of  tlie  tail, 
whicli  is  moderately  long,  and  terminates  in  a 
tuft  like  that  of  aii  ox.  The  male  is  furnished 
with  great  liorns,  nearly  four  feet  long  and  beau- 
tifully twisted  in  a  wide  spiral  of  two  turns  and 
a  half,  veiy  thick  at  the  base  and  there  wrinkled 
and  ringed.  The  female 
is  smaller  than  the  male, 
and  hornless.  The  general 
color  is  grayish-brown, 
with  a  narrow  white 
stripe  along  the  middle  of 
the  back,  and  eight  (U-  ten 
similar  stripes  proceeding 
from  it  down  the  sides. 
The  koodoo  lives  in  small 
families  of  four  or  five, 
inliabiting  chiefly  the 
wooded  parts  of  Africa 
from  Abyssinia  to  Cape 
Colonv,  though  it  is  now 
KOODOO.  ^^^^^^-^      exterminated      in 

South  Africa.  It  is  easily  domesticated,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  animals  which  probably  man 
might  with  further  ellorts,  reduce  to  his 
service.  Its  flesh  is  highly  esteemed.  Con- 
sult, for  full  description,  the  authorities  men- 
tioned under  Axteloi-e;  also  Proceedingx  of  the 
Zooloqical  Soeictg  of  London  for  1800,  and  The 
/•'(>/(/' (London),  "for  September  1,  1804. 

KOOSSO,  koos'sS  (Abyssinian  name),  KOUS- 
SO,  KOSSO,  or  CUSSO."  A  medicine  used  to  ex- 
pel llic  tapewnrni.  It  consists  of  the  dried  flowers 
and  unripe  fruit  of  Braycra  anthelminticn.  a 
tree  which  is  a  native  of  Abyssinia.  The  product 
reachc:,  the  market  in  the  form  of  compressed, 
grcenish-vellow  biniches,  with  a  balsamic  odor 
iind  an  acrid,  repulsive  taste.  Koosso  contains  a 
resin  (koossin  or  ta;niin),  a  volatile  oil,  and 
tannic  acid.  The  resin  is  crj-stallizablc,  white 
or  light  vellow.  soluble  very  sparingly  in  water, 
though  freely  in  alcohol.  It  is  the  active  prin- 
ciple of  the  drug,  which  yields  3  per  cent,  of  it. 
It  is  an  efficient  drug  against  the  tapeworm.  In 
ordinary-  doses  it  causes  nausea,  some  abdominal 
pain,  and  purging.  The  worm  is  usually  dis- 
charged dead  with  the  last  passages.  See  An- 
TIIF.I.MIXTICS. 

KOOTENAY,  koTJ'te-n.a.  A  tributary  of  the 
Columliia  River,  rising  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
in   Britisli   Columbia    (Map:    British   Columbia, 


F  5).  It  flows  south,  passing  through  the  States 
of  Montana  and  Idaho,  and  then,  turning  north, 
reenters  British  territory.  It  passes  thnjugh 
Ivootenay  Lake  and  joins  the  Columbia  River 
after  a  course  of  about  400  miles  through  a  wild 
and  picturesque  district.  Owing  to  tlie  tortuous- 
ness  of  its  course  and  numerous  rapids,  its  navi- 
gable nnportance  is  insignilicant ;  steamers  ply  on 
Lake  Koocenay  between  Kaslo  and  Lando.  Rich 
deposits  of  iron  and  other  minerals  through  the 
region  give  promise  of  future  industrial  develop- 
ment. 

KOOTENAY,  or  KOOTENAI.  A  North 
American  tribe  of  tlic  Kitnnahan  Indian  slock, 
t-ee  KuTENAl. 

KO'PEK  (Russ.  kopgc'ika,  koiH-lka,  from  ko- 
;/«/",  (H'liurch  Slav,  kiiiiuti.  to  cut,  dig).  A  Rus- 
sian money  of  account,  the  one-hundredth  part 
of  a  ruble'  (q.v.)  and  equivalent  to  about  half  a 
cent. 

KOPENICK,  kc'pr-iiik.  A  town  of  Prussia. 
See  Cui'ExiCK. 

KOPISCH,  k<ypi.sh,  August  (1799-1853).  A 
(Icrman  painter  and  poet,  born  at  Breslau.  He 
was  an  art  student  at  Prague  (1815),  Vienna, 
r.nd  Dresden  (lSlO-22)  ;  but  an  accident  to  his 
right  hand  deprived  him  of  the  power  to  paint, 
:-.iid  he  turned  his  attention  to  poetry.  A  pro- 
tracted sojourn  in  Italy,  where  he  discovered  the 
famous  Blue  Grotto  of  Capri,  resulted  in  his 
translation  of  Dante's  DiriHC  Comfrfi/  (1837)  and 
of  otlier  Italian  selections,  published  the  follow- 
ing year.  His  own  flrdichlr.  which  are  distin- 
guished by  a  delightful  Inncor.  were  issued  in 
1830;  AUerlei  Geislcr.  in  1848;  Die  Schlosser  und 
Giirtcn  zu  Potsdam,  in  1854:  and  his  complete 
works  in  five  volumes,  in  1850. 

KOPITAR,  kiVpf-tiir,  B.vrtiiolom.ei'S,  or 
Jekxej  (1780-1844).  A  Slavic  philologist.  He 
was  born  in  Carniola,  and  was  educated  at  the 
German  gjmnasium  at  Laibach,  and  also  at 
Vienna,  where  he  soon  became  a  member  of  the 
stall  of  the  Imperial  library,  and  finally  its 
curator.  In  1814  he  was  sent  to  Paris  with  the 
commission  to  recover  the  Slavic  manuscripts 
taken  by  the  French  in  1800,  and  afterwards 
traveled"  in  Germany,  England,  and  Italy.  His 
fame  as  a  philologist  rests  on  his  works:  Grani- 
matik  der  slau-ischen  Sprachc  ht  Krnin,  Kiirnten 
uiid  Steiermark,  the  first  scientific  Slavic  gram- 
mar' (1808);  Olagolila  Cloziiiniis  (1830).  in 
wliich.  by  adducing  older  forms,  he  attempts  to 
prove  the  greater  antiquity  of  the  Glagolitic  as 
compared  with  the  Cyrillic  aljihabet;  Hcsjichii 
alo.ssngraphi  Discipiihis  Ixu.ssus  (1839),  an  edi- 
tion of  a  Glagolitic  text  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
cent\iry;  and  the  Prolegomena  Uistorica  to  the 
edition  of  the  Texte  d'u  snerc  (1843).  A  col- 
lected edition  of  his  minor  writings  was  under- 
taken by  his  pupil  :Miklosieh  (vol.  i.,  1857). 
Consult  'lagic.  Brief iceeh.iel  znnschen  Dobroicskij 
mid  Kopitnr  (Berlin,  1885). 

KOPP,  kop.  GtORC,  (1837—).  A  German  car- 
dinal, born  at  Duderstadt  and  educated  at 
Hildesheim.  He  entered  the  priesthood  in  1802, 
and  rose  rapidly.  In  1881  ho  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Fuld'a,  and  actively  inaugurated  a 
policy  of  friendly  relations  between  the  Church 
and  the  State.  So  successf\il  was  the  programme 
that  in  1880  and  1887.  after  his  entrance  into 
the  Prussian  House  of  Lords,  'peace  measures' 
were  passed  abating  the  severity  of  the  famous 
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'May  Laws.'  In  1887  he  wag  appointed  Prince 
liisliojf  of  Bre.slau,  in  whicli  capacity  he  is  also 
<ntitled  to  a  seat  in  tiie  Austrian  Upper  House. 
He  was  made  a  cardinal  in  1893. 

KOPP,  .Joseph  EiTVcn  (1793-18G0).  A  Swiss 
historian,  born  at  Beromiinster.  in  the  Canton  of 
Lucerne.  He  studied  philology  in  Freiburg 
(Baden)  ;  was  professor  of  Greek  at  the  Lyceum 
of  Lucerne  from  1819  to  1841,  and  was  president 
of  the  Swiss  Council  of  Education  from  1841  to 
184.3.  when  he  retired  on  account  of  the  opposi- 
tion e.xcited  by  his  hostilit}-  to  the  Jesuits.  He 
devoted  much  labor  to  the  study  of  the  history 
of  the  Swiss  Federation,  and  is  the  founder 
of  scientiac  investigation  concerning  Swiss  his- 
torj.  It  was  through  his  careful  study  of  early 
documents  that  the  story  of  William  Tell  was 
first  shown  to  be  legendary.  His  Geschichte  der 
eidgenossisclien  Biinde  (1845-49;  last  ed.  1882) 
is  eonsid'^red  his  most  valuable  work.  He  also 
published  Amtliehe  tiammlung  der  iiltern  cidge- 
vossischfti  Abschiede  (1839).  Consult  Liitolf, 
Jottciih  Eutycli  Kopp  (Lucerne,  1868). 

KOPPEN,  kep'pcn.  Peter  Ivanovitcii  (1703- 
18(i4).  A  Russian  statistician  and  arch.-eologist, 
born  at  Kharkov.  He  was  educated  at  the  univer- 
sity of  his  native  city,  made  numerous  journeys 
to  investigate  the  ethnologj-,  archaeology,  and  his- 
tory of  Russia,  and  aided  by  the  ancient  manu- 
scripts collected  during  his  travels,  he  began  to 
publish  the  results  of  his  researches,  in  German, 
soon  after  1818.  While  most  of  these  are  included 
iiniong  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Saint 
Petersburg,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  mention 
should  be  made  of  his  Knlturgeschichte  Rusn- 
iands  (182.5)  and  his  Geschichte  des  Weinbaues 
tiiid  M'eiiihaiidets  in  Kusslnnd  (1832).  He  is 
prol)ablv  best  known  for  his  Kthnographische 
Karte  dcs  europiiischen  Russlnnds,  published  (4 
vols.,  18.51)  by  the  Russian  Society  of  Geography, 
and  by  his  memoir  on  the  ninth  census  of  Euro- 
]iean   Russia    (185(5). 

KOPPEN,  Vladimir  Peter  ( 1846—  ) .  A  Rus- 
sian-German meteorologist,  born  at  Saint  Peters- 
burg, and  educated  there,  at  Heidelberg,  and  at 
Leipzig.  After  a  year  in  the  Central  Physical 
Observatory  at  Saint  Petersburg,  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  German  Naval  Observatory  at 
Hamburg,  of  which  he  was  appointed  meteorolo- 
gist in  187.5.  His  writings  have  appeared  mainly 
in  technical  journals,  especially  the  Mctentolo- 
flische  Zeitschrift,  of  which  he  was  editor  from 
'1884  to  1891.  In  1891  he  was  made  editor  of  the 
Annahn  der  Hgdrograpliie  tiiid  mnritimen  ilete- 
orologie. — His  sister  Natalie  (1832 — )  is  also 
a  meteorologist  and  an  author,  and  has  contrih- 
iited  to  the  Vienna  Zeitschrift  fiir  Meteorologie 
and  to  Rijttger's  Russische  Revue  articles  on  the 
weatlier  of  the  Crimea. 

KOP'TOS  (Gk.  KoTTTis,  Lat.  Coptos) .  The 
Greek  name  of  the  modern  Kuft  (better  Quft), 
a  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nile.  27  miles  north  of  Luxor.  It  is  now  an  un- 
important town  of  about  2500  inhabitants,  but  in 
Greek  and  medifeval  times  it  was  a  city  of  con- 
siderable importance  as  the  starting-point  of 
the  caravan  routes  to  the  ports  on  the  Red  Sea 
(Berenice  and  Myos  Hormos).  and  therefore  a 
centre  of  the  trade  with  .Vrabia.  India,  etc.  It 
was  also  famous  for  its  qiiarries  and  gold-mines. 
The  siege  and  destruction  of  Koptos  by  Diocletian 
after  a  revolt  in  a.d.  292  were  followed  by  a 
Vol.  XI.— 38. 


rajjid  revival  of  the  city,  which  for  a  time  was 
oHicially  called  .Justinianopolis.  Its  decline  began 
when  Keneh  took  the  trailic  lo  the  Red  Sea.  Ex- 
cavations conducted  near  Koptos  by  Flinders 
Petrie  in  the  winter  1893-94  proved  that  this  was 
a  very  old  town.  ^lonuments  from  all  periods  of 
Egyptian  history  were  found  in  the  temple  of  the 
itiiypliallic  local  god  Min — even  statues  from  the 
prehistoric  age.  Consult  Petrie,  KoptoS'  (Lon- 
don, 189C). 

KOBAIS,  ku'ra',  Ger.  pron.  kg'res,  Adaman- 
Tios.    See  Corat,  Adama?;tios. 

KORAN,  kO'ran  or  ko-riin'  (Ar.  kur'un,  lec- 
tion, from  kara'a,  to  read;  cf.  the  later  Heb. 
Mikra,  the  written  Book,  i.e.  the  Bible).  The 
sacred  book  of  the  Jlohanuncdans.  The  name 
was  given  by  Mohammed  himself  to  a  single 
revelation,  or  a  collection  of  revelations,  and  was 
afterwards  applied  to  the  body  of  his  utterances 
as  gathered  together  in  one  book,  forming  the 
basis  for  the  religious,  social,  civil,  commercial, 
military,  and  legal  regulation  of  Islam.  The  Ko- 
ran is  also  known  under  various  other  names,  such 
as:  Furk-an  (salvation);  Al-Mushaf  (the  vol- 
ume); Al-KitOb  (the  Book,  in  the  sense  of 
'Bible')  ;  Al-Dhikr  (the  reminder,  or  the  admoni- 
tion ) . 

According  to  the  orthodox  views  the  Koran  is 
coeval  with  God,  uncreated,  eternal.  Its  first 
transcript  was  written  from  the  beginning  in 
rays  of  light  upon  a  gigantic  tablet  resting  by  the 
throne  of  the  Almighty-,  and  upon  this  tablet  are 
also  found  the  divine  decrees  relating  to  things 
past  and  future.  A  copy  of  it,  in  a  book  bound  in 
white  silk,  jewels,  and  gold,  was  brought  down  to 
the  lowest  heaven  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  in  the 
blissful  and  mysterious  night  of  AlKadr,  in  the 
month  of  Ramadan.  Portions  of  it  were,  dur- 
ing a  space  of  twenty-three  years,  communicated 
to  ilohamnied,  at  both  Mecca  and  Medina,  either 
by  Gabriel  in  human  shape,  "with  the  sound  of 
bells,"  or  through  inspiration  from  the  Holy 
Ghost,  ''in  the  Prophet's  breast,"  or  by  God  Him- 
self, "veiled  and  unveiled,  in  waking  or  in  the 
dreams  of  night."  Traditicms  vary  with  res])ect  to 
the  length  of  the  individual  portions  revealed  at  a 
time,  between  single  letters,  verses,  and  entire 
chapters  (or  suras).  Setting  aside  the  fanciful 
and  semi-mystical  speculations,  there  is  general 
agreement  among  Mohanuncdans  that  the  earliest 
revelation  is  represented  by  verses  1  to  5  of  sura 
xcvi.,  which  begins  with  tlie  words,  "Proclaim  the 
name  of  thy  Lord,  who  has  created  all  things." 

At  the  beginning  of  his  career  Mohammed  did 
not  make  any  efforts  to  have  his  utterances  pre- 
served. While  it  is  possible  that  he  was  able  to 
read  and  write,  he  certainly  did  not  write  any 
of  the  suras  himself.  It  was  only  as  his  move- 
ment spread  that  the  importance  attached  to  the 
Prophet's  'revelations'  suggested  the  necessity  of 
giving  them  a  tnore  permanent  form,  and  in  the 
second  part  of  his  career,  after  the  flight  to  Me- 
dina (622),  he  appears  s.vstcniatically  to  have 
dictated  his  revelations  to  a  scribe :  and  it  would 
appear  that  he  also  revised  the  form  of  earlier 
utterances  which  had  been  either  orally  preserved 
or  written  down  proniiscuovisly  by  some  of  his 
zealous  followers.  Within  a  year  of  Mohammed's 
death  (032)  the  first  attempt  at  a  collection  of 
the  Prophet's  titterances  was  made  by  Abu-bekr. 
He  intrusted  the  task  to  Zaid  ibn  Thabit.  the 
last  secretarj'   of   Mohannned.      Copies   of  these 
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utU'ranccs  already  existed,  and  it  was  from  these 
that  Zaid  prepared  an  authoritative  couipihition 
to  be  known  lienceforth  as  the  Koran.  This  vol- 
ume passed,  after  the  death  of  Aliu-hekr,  into 
the  hands  of  Omar,  and  by  Omar  was  intrusted 
to  the  keeping  of  Hafsa,"one  of  the  Prophet's 
wives,  the  daut;liter  of  Omar.  Dillerenees  of 
opinion  in  rejjjard  to  the.  text  of  the  Kciran  still 
prevailed  after  Zaid's  edition  was  completed,  and 
aocordin!,dy  a  second  redaction  was  instituted  in 
the  thirtieth  year  of  the  Hejira  by  Caliph 
Othman,  not  for  the  sake  of  arranging  and  cor- 
recting tlie  text,  but  in  order  to  insure  unity. 
This  work  was  intrusted  to  four  editors  of  recog- 
nized authority,  of  whom  Zaid  was  one.  With 
respect  to  the  succession  of  the  single  chapters, 
1 14  in  number,  no  attempt  was  made  at  estab- 
lishing continuity,  but  they  were  placed  side  by 
side  according  to  their  respective  lengths;  so 
that  immediately  after  the  introductory  exor- 
dium follows  the"  longest  chapter,  and  the  others 
are  ranged  after  it  in  decreasing  size,  though  this 
princi])ie  is  not  strictly  adhered  to.  They  are 
not  numbered  in  the  manuscripts,  but  bear  dis- 
tinctive, often  strange-sounding,  headings;  as: 
the  Cow,  Congealed  Blood,  the  Fig,  the  Star,  the 
Towers,  Saba,  the  Poets,  etc.,  taken  from  a  par- 
ticular matter  or  person  treated  of  in  the  respec- 
tive chapters.  Every  chapter  or  sura  begins  with 
the  introductory  formula,  "In  the  name  of  God, 
the  Merciful,  the  Compassionate."  It  is  further 
stated  at  the  iieginning  whether  the  sura  was  re- 
vealed at  Jlecca  or  at  Medina.  Every  chapter  is 
subdivided  into  smaller  portions  {Ai/ah,  Heb. 
0th,  sign,  letter),  varying  in  the  ancient  copies 
(of  Medina,  Cufa,  Basra,  and  Damascus,  and  the 
'vulgar  edition')  between  GOOO  and  Od:!!!.  The 
number  of  words  in  the  whole  book  is  77,039,  and 
an  enumeration  of  the  letters  shows  an  amount 
of  323,015  of  these.  Other  (encyclical)  divisions 
of  the  book  are  into  30  aj::a  and  into  fiO  ahzOb, 
for  the  use  of  devotional  readings  in  and  out  of 
the  mosque.  Twenty-nine  suras  commence  with 
certain  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which  are  sup- 
posed by  Mohammedans  to  be  of  mystic  import, 
but  which  are  probably  monograms  of  private 
collectors  or  authorities. 

The  contents  of  the  Koran  as  the  basis  of  Mo- 
hammedanism will  be  considered  under  that  head, 
while  for  questions  more  closely  connected  with 
authorship  and  chronology,  consult  MoH.\MMEn. 
Briefly  it  may  be  stated  here  that  the  chief  doc- 
trine laid  down  in  it  is  the  miity  of  Cod,  and  the 
existence  of  but  one  true  religion,  with  change- 
able ceremonies.  As  teachers  and  warncrs  of 
mankind.  Cod.  at  different  times,  sent  prophets  to 
lead  back  to  truth.  Moses,  Christ,  and  Moham- 
med being  the  most  distinguished.  Both  punish- 
ments for  the  sinner  and  rewards  for  the  pious 
are  depicted  with  great  diffuseness,  and  exempli- 
fied chielly  by  stories  taken  from  the  Bible,  the 
apocryphal  writings,  the  Jlidrash,  and  pre-Islamic 
history.  Special  laws  and  directions,  admoni- 
tions to  moral  and  divine  virtues,  more  particu- 
larly to  a  ccmiplete  and  unconditional  resignation 
to  God's  will  (see  IsL.vii),  legends,  principally 
relating  to  the  patriarchs,  and,  almost  without 
exception,  borrowed  from  the  .Jewish  writings 
(known  to  Mohammed  by  oral  communication 
only,  a  circumstance  which  accounts  for  their 
frequent  odd  confusion),  form  the  bulk  of  the 
hook,  which  throughout  bears  the  most  palpable 
traces  of  Jewish  influence.     Thus,  of  ideas  and 


words  taken  bodily,  with  their  Arabicized  desig- 
nations, from  .Judaism,  may  be  mentioned: 
}\'ui'uii=mikra  (reading)  ;  furkan  (salvation)  ; 
the  introductory  formula,  hisinillah  (in  the  name 
of  God)  ;  1aurat=^IOr(ih  (book  of  law)  ;  jiitnah 
^gan  (den  (paradise)  ;  jahinmttn  (hell)  ;  darasa 
=(/a)as/i  (to  search  the  scriptures)  ;  subSt,  sabt 
=^sli(ibbuth  (day  of  rest);  Kuldiiult  (majesty  of 
Cod).  It  is  especially  in  the  later  suras  that 
Mohammed,  for  the  edification  of  his  hearers,  in- 
troduced (in  imitation  of  Jewish  and  Christian 
preachers)  stories  and  legends  of  biblical  i)er- 
sonages. 

The  suras  may  be  divided  into  three  general 
classes:  those  delivered  during  tlie  first  years  of 
Mohammed's  preaching  in  Mecca,  those  delivered 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  stay  in  that  city, 
and  those  delivered  in  Jledina.  In  the  oldest 
suras  Mohammed  is  concerned  mainly  with  de- 
picting the  power  and  unity  of  Cod,  with  the 
resurrection  and  the  judgment  day,  with  depict- 
ing the  blessedness  of  paradise  and  the  tortures 
of  hell.  Tliese  subjects  are  elaborated  in  the 
suras  of  the  middle  and  last  period.  While  in 
the  earlier  ones  Mohammed  claims  to  be  only 
a  preacher  .sent  to  warn  people,  in  the  later  ones 
he  steps  forward  boldly  with  the  claim  of  being 
a  divinely  sent  prophet,  whose  utterances  repre- 
sent revelations  made  to  him  by  the  angel  Ga- 
briel. The  duties  obligatory  upon  Moslems  are 
all  discussed  in  the  later  suras,  though  the  for- 
mation into  codes  was  reserved  for  the  Jloham- 
niedan  theologians.  Incidentally  his  polemics 
against  his  personal  enemies,  and  especially 
against  .Judaism  and  Christianity,  are  introduced 
into  the  Koran,  the  .Jews  being  accused  of  falsi- 
fying the  Scriptures,  the  Christians  of  running 
counter  to  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God  by 
the  assumption  that  Jesus  was  a  son  of  God.  The 
discour.=es  themselves  are  of  a  rambling  nature, 
and  numerous  social  customs  are  touched  upon. 
In  this  way  the  Koran  becomes  a  mirror  in  which 
Mohammed's  personality  is  reflected  with  a  clear- 
ress  which  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  It  prop- 
erly was  taken  as  the  basis  for  the  elaboration  of 
a  Jlcjhammedan  system  of  tlieology,  for  there  is 
scarcely  any  topic  connected  with  the  law  upon 
which  it  does  not  touch,  though  never  exhaustive- 
ly. Its  lack  of  system,  and  its  discursiveness, 
make  the  Koran  hard  reading,  but  its  interest  and 
value  to  the  student  are  all  the  greater  because  of 
the  assurance  these  very  defects  give  us  that  we 
have  in  the  Koran  a  work  that  is  in  all  essential 
particulars  authentic. 

The  general  tendency  and  aim  of  tlie  Koran  is 
found  clearly  indicated  in  the  beginning  of 
the  second  chapter:  '"This  is  the  book  in  which 
there  is  no  doubt;  a  guidance  for  the  pious,  who 
believe  in  the  miisteries  of  fuilh.  who  perform 
their  prayers,  give  uhns  from  what  we  have  be- 
stowed upon  them,  who  believe  in  the  revelation 
which  we  made  nnto  thee,  which  was  sent  down 
to  the  prophets  before  thee,  and  who  believe  in 
ihe  future  life,"  etc.  To  unite  the  three  principal 
religious  forms  which  he  found  in  his  time 
and  country — viz.  Judaism.  Christianity,  and 
heathenism— into  one.  was  iMohammed's  ideal; 
and  the  Koran,  properly  read,  discloses  constant- 
ly the  alternate  flatteries  and  threats  aimed  at 
each  of  the  three  parties.  No  less  are  certain 
abrogations  of  special  passages  in  the  Koran, 
made  by  the  Prophet  himself  due  to  the  vacillat- 
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iiig  relation  in  which  he  at  first  stood  to  the  dif- 
lereut  creeds. 

The  language  of  the  Koran  has  become  the 
ideal  of  classical  Arabic,  and  no  human  pen  is 
supposed  to  be  cajiable  of  producing  anvthing 
similar:  a  circumstance  adduced  by  Jlohanimed 
himself,  as  a  clear  proof  of  his  mission.  The 
style  varies  considerably;  in  the  earlier  suras 
concise  and  bold,  sublime  and  majestic,  impas- 
sioned, fluent,  and  harmonious;  in  the  later  ones 
verbose,  sententious,  obscure,  tame,  and  prosy. 
There  are  passages  of  great  beauty  and  power 
suggesting  the  Hebrew  prophets.  By  means  of 
the  dill'erence  in  st^ie  between  the  earlier  and 
later  suras  modern  investigators  have  endeavored 
to  form  a  chronological  arrangement.  A  gen- 
eral consensus  has  now  been  arrived  at ;  though 
questions  of  detail  must  always  remain  in  dis- 
]>ute,  as  many  of  the  suras  are  composite  in  char- 
acter. A  great  deal  depends  also  upon  internal 
evidence,  which  fortunately  is  found  in  consider- 
able abundance.  Mohanuned,  especially  in  the 
later  years  of  his  career,  was  in  the  habit  of  in- 
troducing allusions  to  events  of  the  day.  to  dis- 
putations with  .Jews  and  Christians,  to  his  am- 
i)itions  and  aims,  into  his  discourses ;  and  since, 
in  addition  to  the  Koran,  we  have  the  ci)])ious  col- 
lections known  as  Hadith  (q.v. )  containing  ut- 
terances, sayings  and  doings,  and  decisions  of 
Mohammed  at  the  various  periods  of  his  career, 
it  is  in  many  cases  possible  to  attach  utterances 
in  the  Koran  to  specific  occasions,  and  thus  fix 
the  age  of  the  sura  in  which  a  certain  expression 
or  opinion  occurs.  The  Koran  is  written  in  prose, 
yet  the  two  or  more  links  of  which  a  sentence  is 
generally  composed  sometimes  rhyme  with  each 
other,  a  peculiarity  of  speech  (called  saj') 
used  by  the  ancient  soothsayers  (kuhluln-l-ohen) 
of  Arabia :  only  that  ilohanuiicd  used  his  own 
discretion  in  remodeling  its  form  and  freeing 
it  from  conventional  fetters;  and  thus  the  rhyme 
of  the  Ivoran  became  an  entirely  distinctive 
rh^vnie.  Refrains  are  introduced  in  some  suras, 
and  plays  upon  woids  are  not  disdained. 

The  outward  reverence  in  which  the  Koran  is 
held  throughout  Jlohammedanism  is  exceedingly 
great.  It  is  never  held  below  the  girdle,  never 
touched  without  previous  purification;  and  an 
injunction  to  that  effect  is  generally  found  on  the 
cover  whivh  overlaps  the  boards,  according  to 
Eastern  binding.  It  is  consulted  on  weighty  mat- 
ters; sentences  from  it  are  inscribed  on  banners, 
doors,  etc.  Great  lavishness  is  also  displayed 
U]ion  the  material  and  the  binding  of  the  sacred 
volume.  The  copies  for  the  wealthy  are  some- 
times written  in  gold,  and  the  covers  blaze  with 
gold  and  precious  stones. 

The  Koran  has  been  commented  upon  so  often 
that  the  names  of  the  commentators  alone  would 
fill  pages.  The  most  renowned  are  those  of 
Zamakiishari  (died  AM.  .530).  Beidhawi  (died 
A. II.  (iS5  or  TIG).  Mahalli  (died  A.ir.  S70).  and 
Suyuti  (died  a.ii.  All).  The  principal  editions 
Pie  those  of  Ilinkelmann  (Hamburg.  lGfl4)  ; 
Maracci  (Padua.  1008)  ;  Fliigel  (Leipzig.  1S83)  ; 
besides  many  editions  (of  small  critical  value) 
printed  in  Saint  Petersburg.  Kazan.  Teheran, 
Calcutta,  Cawnporc,  and  Serampore,  and  by  the 
many  newly  erected  Indian  presses.  There  is  a 
chrestomathv  with  notes  and  vocabulary  by 
Nallino  (Leipzig.  1803).  The  first,  but '  very 
imperfect.  Latin  version  of  the  Koran  was  made 
by  Robertus   Retensis,   an   Englishman,   in   1143 


(ed.  Basel,  1543).  The  principal  translations 
are   those  of  ^Maracci,  into   Latin    (1098);    Sale 

(1st  ed.  1734,  one  of  the  best  translations  in  any 
language,  edited  by  Wherrv  with  additional  mat- 
ter, 1881-80),  Rodwell  (2d  ed.,  1870),  and  Palm- 
er (1880),  into  English;  Savarv  (1783).  Garcin 
de  Tassv  (1829),  Kazimirski  (1840),  into 
French;  "Megerlin  (1772).  W'ahl  (1828),  Ull- 
niann  (1840),  Grigull  (1901),  and  Kenning  in 
the  Reelam  Viiiversal-Iiibliotheic,  into  German; 
Reckcudorf  into  Hebrew  (1857)  ;  besides  a  great 
number  of  Persian,  Turkish,  ilalay.  Hindustani, 
and  other  translations  made  for  the  benefit  of 
the  various  Eastern  Jlohammedans.  The  attempt 
to  reproduce  the  style  and  rhyme  of  the  original 
was  first  made  by  .J.  von  Hammer  (1811)  ;  this 
was  improved  upon  bv  A.  Sprenger  (1801-05), 
Fr.  Riiekert  (1888).  aiid  by  M.  Klamroth  (  1890). 
All  of  these  are  in  German.  The  Sprrchcs  and 
Table-Talk  of  the  Prophet  Mohammed,  cho.sen  and 
translated  by  Stanley  Lane- Poole  (London.  1882), 
is  a  selection  from  the  best  that  is  in  the  Koran. 
Of  concordances  to  the  Koran  may  be  mentioned 
that  of  Fliigel  (Leipzig,  1842),  and  the  yojon-ol- 
Forkan  (Calcutta,  1811)  ;  La  Beaume,  he  Koran 
analyse  (Paris,  1878),  is  a  topical  index  to  the 
French  translations  of  Kazimirski  and  others. 
There  are  Koran  lexicons  by  Dieterici  (2d  ed., 
Berlin.  1894)  and  Penrice  (Lond<m,  1873).  The 
introduction  and  notes  to  Sale's  translation  con- 
tain material  that  is  still  of  value,  though  in 
large  measure  superseded  now  by  XiJldeke,  Ge- 
schichte  des  Korans  (Gottingen,  1800)  ;  Weil, 
Ilistcrrisch-kritische    Einleiiung    in    den    Koran 

(Bielefeld,  1844);  Grimme,  Mohammed,  2ter 
Theil;  Einleitung  in  den  Koran;  Ht/stenh  der  ko- 
ranischen  Theologie  (1895)  ;  Hirschfeld,  \ew  Re- 
searches into  the  Composition  and  Exegesis  of 
the  Koran  (Eng.  trans.  London,  1902).  Consult 
also  the  lives  of  Mohammed  and  other  works 
mentioned  in  the  articles  Mohammed  and  ilo- 

n.VMMED.VNISM. 

KORAT,  ko-rat'.  A  town  of  Siam,  situated 
105  miles  by  rail  northeast  of  Bangkok,  the 
capital  (Map:  Siam.  D  4).  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  strong  stone  wall,  and  in  its  vicinity  are  several 
copper-mines  and  sugar  plantations.  Korat  is 
the  seat  of  a  Siamese  Governor,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  7000.  consisting  of  Burmese  and 
natives  of  Laos  and  China. 

KORBAY,  korTio-i.  Francis  Alexander  ( 1S46 
—  ) .  .\u  Hungarian-American  musician  and  com- 
poser. He  was  born  at  Pesth.  in  Hungary,  and 
settled  in  Xew  York  as  a  teacher  of  singing  and 
pianoforte  in  1871.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Roger  for 
the  voice,  and  of  Liszt  for  the  piano,  and  for 
three  years  (1805-68)  sang  at  the  Hungarian 
Opera  of  Pesth.  Subsequently  he  toured  success- 
fully throughout  Germany,  England,  and  America 
as  a  niano  virtuoso.  His  comjiositions.  which  in- 
clude yi(/)(i"'i?p,  for  orchestra;  Le  matin,  arranged 
for  voice  and  piano  (but  afterwards  arranged 
for  the  orchestra)  :  and  numerous  Hungarian 
folk-songs  and  musical  transcriptions  generally, 
are  held  in  high  repute. 

KORDOFAN,  kor'd'i-fan'.  A  province  of  the 
Egyptian  Sudan  (q.v.),  situated  between  the 
White  Xile  and  the  Province  of  Parfur.  and  ex- 
tending from  longitude  28°  .30'  to  33°  E..  and 
from  about  latitude  11°  to  10°  X.  Its  area  is 
estimated  at  about  95.000  square  miles.  The  sur- 
face is  flat,  with  a  few  isolated  hills.   During  the 
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dry  season  it  is  mostly  barren ;  but  with  tlie  ad- 
veut  uf  the  rainy  season',  which  usually  lasts  from 
June  to  October,  it  is  covered  with  a  rich  vegeta- 
tion. There  are  no  rivers,  but  wells  are  abun- 
dant, and  fjcnorally  serve  both  as  centres  for  per- 
manent scttlcnicnts  and  as  tcnipdrary  camps  for 
the  nomadic  tiil)cs.  The  principal  jiroducts  are 
sesame,  groundnuts,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  a  kind 
of  millet.  The  chief  products  of  coniiM<'rce  are 
ostrichfcatliers  and  gum.  The  population  is 
estimated  at  about  .300.000,  ehiclly  Arabs  and 
Berbers,  who  profess  Islam.  There  are  also 
several  pagan  negro  tribes  in  the  southern  part. 
About  one-balf  of  the  population  is  nomadic. 
Capital,   Kl-Obeid    (q.v.). 

KOREA,  or  COREA,  ko-re'i  (Korean  Kori, 
Koriff.  or  hiinjii,  the  local  ])r(inu:iciation  of 
Kuo-li.  the  (.'hincsc  name  of  that  one  of  the  three 
kingdoms  of  the  peninsula  which  became  para- 
mount toward  the  end  of  the  tenth  century).  A 
country  of  Eastern  Asia,  mostly  in  ])eninsiilar 
form,  and  lying  south  and  southeast  of  Jlan- 
churia,  and  dividing  the  Sea  of  Japan  from  the 
Yellow  Sea.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
Strait  of  Korea,  on  the  north  by  the  Yalu-Kiang, 
which  rises  in  the  Shanalin  Jlountains  of  Man- 
churia and  flows  southwest  into  the  Yellow  Sea, 
and  by  the  Tmnan.  which  rises  near  the  same 
place  and  flows  northeast  and  east  into  the  Sea  of 
Japan.  It  lies  between  the  jiarallels  34c  17' 
and  430  X.,  and  l)etwecn  tlic  meridians  l'24o 
38'  and  130"  33'  E.  Korea  is  about  000  miles  in 
length,  135  miles  in  breadth,  and  has  an  area  va- 
riously estimated  at  from  80,000  to  92,000  square 
miles. 

From  about  a.d.  960  the  name  of  the  country 
was  Kori.  or  Koryu.  In  13'J2.  when  the  present 
dynasty  was  founded  by  one  Li  Tan,  a  still  older 
name,  Cho-sen,  or  C'hoson  (Chinese  Chao-sien, 
'morning  freshness'),  was  revived.  Since  1897 
Dai   Han  has  been  the  official  name. 

Top()(iR.\l"ilY.  The  northern  half  of  the  coun- 
try- is  very  mountainous  and  well  wooded,  with 
peaks  from  4(I0(1  to  more  than  SHOO  feet  in  height. 
The  main  axis  of  elevation,  wliicli  forms  tlie  great 
backbone  of  the  peninsula,  lies  along  the  whole 
eastern  seaboard.  The  southern  half  is '.some- 
what monotonous,  the  ridges  and  spurs  thrown 
out  by  the  main  axis  dwindling  in  height  as  they 
approach  the  western  and  southern  coasts.  Near 
latit\ide  37°  a  long  chain  runs  southwest,  ending 
in  llanrn-san.  an  extinct  volcano  (U700  feet) 
on  the  island  of  Quelpaert.  From  the  main  axis 
the  surface  falN  olT  abruptly  to  the  east.  Toward 
the  west  the  liills  are  almost  destitute  of  trees, 
and  arc  scarred  with  gullies  which  open  out  into 
wide,  monotonous,  but  fertile  i)lains. 

Owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  country,  there 
are  no  great  rivers.  The  most  important  are 
(1)  the  Amnok  (or  Apnok).  better  known  as 
the  Yalu-Kiang.  which  rises  in  the  Paik-tu-san, 
or  'White  Head  Mountain,'  an  extinct  volcano 
8!)00  feet  in  height,  in  latitude  41°  .59'  N..  and 
flows  southwest  into  the  Yellow'  Sea.  forming  in 
its  course  the  nortluvcst  boundary  of  the  country. 
It  is  navigable  by  sea-going  junks  for  30  miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  by  boats  as  far  as  Wi-wiin, 
145  miles  more.  (2)  The  Tai-dong,  in  T*liyi"mg-an 
Province,  which  is  navigable  by  boats  for  75 
miles,  as  far  as  the  important  citv  of  Ping-vang 
(40,000  inhabitants).  (3)  The  Han,  on  which 
the  capital  is  situated,  rises  at  a  point  only  30 


miles  from  the  Sea  of  Japan  and  flows  westward 
to  the  Yellow  Sea.  A  fleet  of  small  steamers 
plies  on  it  between  Chemulpo,  at  its  mouth,  and 
the  capital  (55  or  00  miles),  and  boats  ascend 
sonic  80  or  90  miles  farther.  (4)  The  Nak-tong. 
which  (lows  from  north  to  south  tlirough  the 
provinces  of  Kycng-Sycng,  and  empties  into  the 
Korean  Strait  near  Fusan  (ipv.).  It  is  navigalde 
for  140  miles  by  vessels  drawing  not  more  than 
4%  feet.  (5)  The  Jlokp'o  is  a  small  river  wliich 
flows  tlirough  the  fertile  Province  of  Chnlla,  and 
enters  the  sea  at  the  open  port  of  tlie  same  name 
in  latitude  34°  47'  N.  and  longitude  120°  15'  E. 
The  only  Korean  river  which  flows  into  the  Sea 
of  Jajian  is  the  Tuman.  The  coast-line  measures 
1740  miles.  On  the  east  the  shores  are  steep 
and  almost  >ml)roken  by  estuaries  or  harbors. 
Gen-san  and  Port  Lazarelf  are  the  best,  not  only 
on  this  coast,  but  in  Korea.  There  are  few  isl- 
ands on  the  east  coast,  but  on  the  west  and  south 
the  coasts  are  fringed  with  innumerable  clusters, 
the  largest  of  which  are  Quelpaert,  off  the  south 
coast,  and  Kang-hwa,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Han 
River.  The  best  harbor  on  the  south  coast  is 
that  of  Fusan  (or  in  Korean  Pu-san).  On  the 
east  coasts  the  tides  seldom  rise  more  than  a 
few  feet,  but  on  the  west  and  south  they  are 
strong  and  diingerous,  rising  fr(M|uentl_y  10  35 
feet,  and  receding  with  great  rapidity,  leaving 
great  mud  banks  on  which  vessels  are  sometimes 
left  high  and  dry. 

C'LtM.^TK.  On  the  whole  the  climate  of  Korea 
is  salubrious.  It  greatly  resembles  that  of  the 
opposite  coast  of  China.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  central  and  northern  parts,  where  the 
winters  are  severe  and  the  rivers  freeze  over. 
Snow  covers  the  country  from  the  middle  of 
December  until  the  end  of  February.  In  the 
south  tlie  skies  are  generally  bright,  and  the 
early  winter  is  as  delightful  as  in  Japan.  The 
middle  and  late  summer  is  rainy  and  hot.  The 
teni]ierature  ranges  from  5°  F.  in  winter  to 
90°  F.  in  Julv,  with  a  summer  average  of  about 
75°  F.  The  average  annual  rainfall  is  3fl  inches; 
the  average  of  the  rainv  season  (June  to  Sep- 
tember) 22  inches.  In  1898  it  was  25^2  inches, 
wliile  in  1901  it  was  only  4.1  inches,  resulting  in 
a  famine. 

Fi.on.v.  The  flora  is  not  extensive,  nor  is  it 
brilliant  in  color.  Azaleas,  rhodo<lendrons,  cle- 
matis, and  Aiiijirlopsis  ^'eitc)li^  are  found  every- 
where. Much  timlier  is  grown  in  the  northern 
mountains,  and  there  is  a  large  lumbering  indus- 
try. There  are  several  species  of  ]iine,  fir.  oak, 
and  maple.  The  lime,  ash.  birch,  iiKnintain  ash, 
dryandra  (or  wood-oil  tree),  willow,  hornbeam, 
and  bamboo  are  common  to  Korea.  Manchuria, 
and  North  Ciiina.  and  the  lirous.ioncttia  papuri- 
fera,  or  'jiaper  mulberry,'  is  much  cultivated.  The 
fruits  include  the  plum,  jieaeh,  aiqilc,  ])car,  etc.. 
of  the  Chinese  v.arieties.  Ginseng  (Arnlia  qiiiii- 
(lucfolia)  is  a  tiovcrnment  monopoly,  and  large 
lields  of  it  are  grow'n. 

Faix.\.  The  animals  include  the  tiger,  leopard, 
b<'ar.  anteloiie,  and  several  species  of  deer,  fox, 
badger,  tiger-cat,  squirrel,  beaver,  otter,  marten, 
and  sable;  the  wolf  appears  to  be  wanting. 
Among  birds  are  the  black  eagle,  peregrine,  hawk, 
kite,  egret,  crane,  kestrel,  the  white  and  the 
pin  ibis,  heron,  crow,  magjiie.  kingfisher,  wood- 
lark,  oriole,  thl'ush.  and  cuckoo,  pheasant,  goose. 
teal,  mallard,  mandarin  duck,  and  turkey  buz- 
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zard.     The   native   horse   is   no   bigger   than   a 
Shetland  pony,  while  the  ox  is  of  immense  size. 

Geology  a>d  Mi.neh.vl  Ke.soleces.  Little  is 
known  of  the  geoluyy  of  the  couutrj'.  In  general 
it  may  be  stated  that  overlying  the  fundamental 
rocks — gneiss,  crystalline  and  other  schists,  crys- 
talline limestone,  quartzite,  etc.  —  are  found 
strata  of  Cambrian  and  Carboniferous  age,  the 
rejjositories  of  the  metallic  ores  of  the  country. 
The  prevailing  rocks  are  sandstone,  slate,  lime- 
stone, hornstoue,  and  conglomerates,  and  among 
the  intrusive  eruptive  rocks,  granite,  porphyries, 
gabbro,  diorite,  diabase,  etc.,  best  exemplified 
in  the  Phyungan  provinces,  ilesozoic  rocks 
are  found  in  the  Province  of  Hwang-hai,  and 
the  Tertiary  formations,  which  are  of  little  e.\- 
tent,  but  wliich  c<jntain  considerable  lignitic  coal, 
in  the  hill  country  around  Piiig-yaug  and  in  the 
Hani-g^eng  provinces.  Basaltic  lavas  forming 
table  lands  occur  in  several  places,  but  the  best 
example  is  in  the  Province  of  Kang-wiJn. 

Gold  has  long  been  obtained  from  the  sands 
of  the  northern  rivers,  but  it  is  only  in  recent 
years  that  the  exploitation  of  the  auriferous 
rocks  has  begun.  Concessions  have  been  obtained 
by  capitalists  from  the  United  States,  Russia, 
Germany,  and  Great  Britain,  and  gold-mining  is 
now  carried  on  in  the  provinces  of  Kang-wOn, 
Phyong-an.  and  Ham-gyeng.  The  property  of 
the  L'nited  States  concessionaires  at  Wijn-san 
covers  800  square  miles.  Five  mines  have  been 
opened  there,  and  five  mills,  with  two  hundred 
stamps,  are  in  operation.  The  placer  mining  of 
the  Germans  was  carried  on  in  1901  by  9  Euro- 
peans, 6  Chinese,  7  Japanese,  and  275  Koreans. 
The  value  of  the  gold  exported  in  that  year  was 
$2,237,089.  Copper  is  abundant,  and  has  long 
been  worked.  Of  the  output  in  1900,  copper  to 
the  value  of  .$50,000  was  exported.  Galena  is 
also  found,  and  there  are  iron  ores  of  many 
kinds,  but  little  has  been  done  in  working  them. 
Good  anthracite  coal  has  been  found,  and  coal  is 
mined  near  Ping-yang. 

Fisheries.  The  seas  surrounding  the  penin- 
sula teem  with  fish,  and  support  an  important 
industry.  The  chief  fish  are  the  salmon,  cod, 
the  delicate,  nuich-esteemed  tai,  haddock,  hali- 
but, whiting,  ribbon-fish,  herrings,  sardines,  etc. 
Sharks  abound  on  the  coast,  and  in  the  Sea  of 
Japan  blackfish  and  whales  are  plentiful.  Whale- 
fishing  is  carried  on  by  one  Japanese  and  two 
Russian  companies,  with  Government  charters. 
Whale-meat  is  an  article  of  food,  and  is  ex- 
posed in  the  markets  for  sale. 

AGRicvLTrRE.  The  soil  of  Korea  is  very  fer- 
tile, especially  in  the  southern  and  southwestern 
jirovinces.  and  farmint;  is  the  principal  occupa- 
tion of  the  people.  Rice  is  the  most  valuable 
crop.  The  yield  is  usually  large.  Periods  of 
drought,  however,  are  frequent,  and  scant  rain- 
fall brings  famine.  The  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts are  barley,  millet,  and  oats  in  the  north,  and 
in  the  south  wheat,  maize,  beans,  tobacco,  cotton, 
hemp,  and  sesame.  Rice,  beans,  and  ginseng  are 
the  principal  exports.  Sweet  potatoes,  the  taro, 
cabbages,  turnips,  and  other  vegetables  are  also 
grown  extensively,  and  form,  with  rice  and  the 
hardier  grains,  the  chief  articles  of  diet.  Milk, 
butter,  and  cheese  are  practically  imknown  to 
the  natives,  and  until  recent  years  no  attention 
was  given  to  cattle-raising,  though  there  is  much 
land  suitable  for  pasture.  The  increased  con- 
sumption of  meat  in  .Tapan  has  stimulated  cattle- 


breeding  somewhat,  and  in   1901   the  export  of 
cattle  and  other  live  stock  nearly  doubled. 

Ma.xufactuees.  Korea  is  not  a  manufactur- 
ing countrj'.  It  was  through  Korea  that  the  arts 
and  sciences  of  China  passed  on  to  .lajjan ;  but 
there  is  little  now  to  show  that  Japan's  skilled 
artisans,  potters,  and  porcelain  artists  came  from 
Korea.  Paper-making  is  the  chief  industry. 
Then  come  mat-weaving,  the  making  of  copper 
and  brass  ware,  nacre-inlaid  woodwork,  and  split 
bamboo  screens,  and  hats  for  native  use,  the 
splits  of  which  are  as  fine  as  thread.  Some 
coarse  silk  is  woven  for  home  use,  and  the  weav- 
ing of  the  white  cotton  fabric  which  the  common 
people  wear  is  a  general  home  industry.  The 
first  modern  industrial  establishment — a  match- 
factory — was  opened  at  Seoul  in  1901. 

CoMXiixiCATiox.  Road-making  has  received 
no  attention  in  Korea,  and  travelers  are  unani- 
mous in  denouncing  the  highways.  The  Koreans 
travel  chiefly  on  horseback  or  in  .sedan  chair.s. 
Commodities  are  transported  by  porters,  pack- 
horses,  and  oxen.  Wheeled  vehicles  are  unknown 
except  in  the  open  ports.  The  rivers,  however, 
are  much  used.  (See  Topoyiaphi/.)  The  first 
railway  of  tlie  country  extends  from  Chemulpo 
to  Seoul,  a  distance  of  26  miles,  and  in  1901 
carried  354,623  passengers,  and  28.97.5  tons  of 
merchandise.  A  long  line  from  Fusan  in  tho 
south  to  Seoul  (287  miles)  is  now  in  course  of 
construction,  and  another  is  being  constructed 
from  Seoul  to  Wiju,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu 
(350  miles).  At  the  end  of  1901  the  telegraph 
mileage  was  2170  miles,  and  the  number  of  of- 
fices 27.  A  postal  system  has  been  organized, 
and  Korea  is  a  member  of  the  Postal  l"nion.  In 
1900  953,075  postage  stamps  of  the  ordinary  de- 
nominations were  issued.  Seoul  has  an  electrical 
railway  which  extends  nine  miles  into  the 
country.  , 

Commerce.  Until  the  opening  of  the  treaty 
ports  Korean  trade  was  almost  exclusively  with 
China,  and  carried  on  chiefly  at  the  Korean 
Ciate  in  Manchuria,  where  the  trilnite-bearing 
mission  to  Peking  passed  through  Funghwang 
Ch'ing.  The  eight  seaports  now  open  are  Che- 
mulpo (or  Inchon),  Fusan,  Wimsan  (better 
known  by  its  Japanese  name.  Gensan) ,  Chinampo, 
^lokp'o,  Kunsan.  JIasampo.  and  Song-chin,  and 
there  is  a  Russian  trading  centre  at  Kyiing-  (or 
Kyeng)  heung  in  latitude  42°  4'  X..  and  longi- 
tvide  128°  14'  E.  The  most  important  of  the 
treaty  ports  is  Chemulpo,  situated  on  the  western 
coast  26  miles  by  rail  from  Seoul.  It  is  ra])idly 
increasing  in  importance,  and  has  steam  coiuiec- 
tion  with  Japan.  Shanghai,  and  Vladivostock. 
The  inland  city  of  Ping-yang  is  also  considered 
open.  The  total  value  of  the  trade  of  the  open 
ports  amounted  in  1900  to  $10,185,824;  made 
up  of  imports  .?5,484,770,  and  exports  .?4.- 
701,054,  not  including  gold.  .$1,816,500.  In  1901 
the  total  value  of  the  trade  was  $14,019,581,  in- 
cluding the  export  of  gold  $2,486,689.  and  the 
importaticm  of  10,903,200  pounds  of  rice  (on 
accoiint  of  the  famine  in  that  year).  The  chief 
imports  are  piece  goods  (chiefly  for  -Tapanese 
use),  kerosene,  almost  entirely  from  the  United 
States  (12,463,631  gallons)."  tobacco  (chiefly 
cigarettes),  metals,  railway  plant,  etc.  The 
chief  exports  are  rice  (none  in  1901).  beans, 
cowhides,  ginseng  ($770,869  in  1900).  copper, 
gold,  cattle  and  live  stock,  sea -slugs,  nut-galls, 
whaleflesh  and  blubber,  dried  fish,  and  tallow. 
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The  vessels  entering  port  numbered  4972 
(985,309  tons),  mostly  Japanese.  Seven  of  fUe 
ei{,'lit  ports  have  direct  communication  with 
Japan.     See  heading  Topography. 

Baxks.  The  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank 
has  an  office  in  Korea,  and  tliere  are  also 
branches  of  .Japanese  banks.  Russian  financial 
interests  are  represented  locally  bj'  the  Russo- 
Korean  Bank  at  Seoul. 

(;o\EHMiK.\T.  Korea  is  an  absolute  monarchy. 
Until  January  7,  189'),  it  paid  tribute  to  China, 
and  its  kinys  always  received  investiture  from 
tlie  Chinese  Emperors.  The  Government  was 
based  on  that  of  China,  and  consisted  of  a  grand 
council  of  three  ministers,  and  six  boards,  each 
with  its  own  president  and  staff  of  ofBcials,  all 


or  provinces  into  two — a  northern  and  a  southern 
— and  from  Kyeng-Keni,  one  of  the  remaining 
tliree,  llic  "metropolitan  |)rovince,'  with  Han  yaug, 
tlie  capital,  was  separated  and  erected  into  a 
department  called  Han-yang  I'u  under  a  Gov- 
ernor called  a  P'anyun.  Of  the  339  prefec- 
tures 7  are  placed  under  Pu-yan  or  'city  Gov- 
ernors' (pu  =  Chinese  fu)  and  4  of  the  treaty 
ports  are  under  Kamni  or  'superintendents  of 
trade,'  who  rank  with  consuls.  The  following 
table  gives  tlie  names  of  the  13  provinces,  the 
names  of  the  capitals,  and  the  result  of  a  cen- 
sus (  ?)  taken  in  1900  which  will  be  cxjilained 
below  under  Population.  The  spelling  of  Ko- 
rean names  is  unsettled,  and  the  eliief  forms  are 
given. 


Admi.sistrative  Divisions  of  Korea 


1 
2 
8 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 

in 
II 

12 
13 


Names  of  the  13  Provinces 


Kjeng-keui,  or  Kyflng-geui,  or  King-gi 

NonU  Ch'yung-eiryeng,  or  Cli.vongH-'h.veng,  or  Chhuug-choug 

South  Ch'.vung-cli'yeng,  or  Chyung-oh.veng 

North  Chyeu-la,  or  ChQlla  or  ChoUa.  or  Tsiel-Ia 

South  Chyen-la,  or  Chtllla 

Nortli  Kyeug-syeng  (or  Syaiig),  or  K.Tong-sang,  or  KytlDg-sang.... 

South  Kyeng-syeiig  (or  Syang).  or  KyoDg-saug 

Hwang-hai.  "or  Whaiig-liai  (or*hilj 

South  F'yeng  (or  Phyung,  or  P'ytiug)  -an 


North  P'yeng  (or  Phyoiig,  or  P'yilng)  -an 

Kang-uen,  or  Kang-wiin  (or  Wiin) 

South  Ham-Kyeiig.  or  Hani-Kyong,  or  Ham-gyung 

North  Hain-Kyeng,  or  Ham-Kyoug,  or  Ham-gyiing 

Natiuual  capital,  Seoul,  or  Sye-oul,"or  Soul,  or  Han-yang,  or  H 

Total 


Capitals 


Syu-uen.  or  Syu-won 

Ch'ung-ehyu 

Kong-chyu 

Chyen-chyu 

Koang-chyu 

Tai-ku 

Chin-chyu .•. 

Hai-chyu 

P'yeng-  (or    P  h  yo  n  g-) 

yang.  or  Ping-yang 

Tyeng-chyu 

Ch'yun-ch'.ven 

Ham-heung 

Kyeng-syeng 

au-eyeug  Pu 


Population  (?) 

1900 


669,798 
275,882 
422,601 
386,132 
437,660 
690,602 
483.816 
361,907 

390.299 
393,973 
276.736 
437,019 
285,028 
196,898 


6,608,351 


appointed  after  examination.  In  1895  the  Gov- 
ernment was  remodeled,  the  si.\  boards,  the  ex- 
aminations, and  the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy 
were  abolished,  and  a  Grand  Council  of  State 
was  instituted,  consisting  of  the  ten  members  of 
the  Cabinet  and  five  councilors  to  discuss  resolu- 
tions for  tlie  King  to  sign.  The  ten  ministers 
are:  a  President  or  Prime  Minister,  and  secre- 
taries for  the  Home,  Foreign,  Treasury,  War, 
Education,  .Justice,  Agriculture,  Trade  and  In- 
dustry, the  Imperial  Household,  and  Police  de- 
partments. In  1897  the  King  declared  bis  covm- 
try  an  empire,  gave  it  the  name  of  Dai  Han, 
took  the  title  of  Emperor,  and  inaugurated  a 
new  reign-period  (called  Kwang-mu)  with  1897 
as  the  first  year. 

In  1901  the  public  revenue  amounted  to  $4,- 
521,509,  derived  chiefly  from  land  tax,  house 
tax.  customs  dues,  the  ginseng  monopoly,  and 
miscellaneous  sources.  ^lore  than  half  was 
furnished  by  the  land  tax  ($2,530,904).  A  debt 
of  $1,375,000  contracted  in  1S95  was  paid  off. 
A  mint  has  been  established  and  silver  dollars 
(won  or  yen)  are  coined  (based  on  a  gold  unit), 
besides  20-sen  silver  pieces,  5-sen  nickels,  5 
'cash'  copper  pieces,  and  l-'cash'  pieces  of  brass. 
Japanese  pajx'r  currency  amounting  to  .$1,250,- 
000  is  in  circulation,  and  as  the  new  coinage 
in  circulation  is  inadequate,  .Japanese  coins  are 
used.  The  weights  and  measures  of  Korea  are 
the  same  as  those  of  China.  The  army  consi.sts 
of  17,000  men  (all  drilled,  clothed,  and  equipped 
in  foreign  style),  a  l)odyguard  of  1000  men,  and 
2000  police.    There  is  no  navy. 

Admixistr.\tion.      In    1890   the    country   was 
'  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  13  prov- 
inces   and    339    kun    or    prefectures.      This    was 
effected  by  dividing  5  of  the  largest  of  the  8  do 


Population.  This  had  been  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  8,000,000  to  10,500,000.  In  1900 
an  official  census  was  published  showing  a  total 
of  5,008,351,  as  given  .above.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  these  figures  merely  represent  the 
number  of  adults  wlio  are  liable  for  taxes  to  the 
Imperial  Government.  The  true  number,  there- 
fore, remains  undetermined,  and  will  never  be 
accurate  so  long  as  it  is  associated  with  the  tax- 
lists.  In  1901  the  foreign  population  was  21,- 
783,  of  whom  10,142  were  Japanese,  5000  Chi- 
nese, 269  United  .States  citizens,  114  British, 
79  French,  42  CJermans,  and  97  Russians.  The 
chief  cities  are  Seoul,  the  capital,  Ping-yang, 
and  Kai-seng. 

The  nobility  are  free  from  military  dut}'. 
They  wear  colored  clotliing,  and  hats  made  of 
horsehair.  The  common  classes  wear  either  white 
or  uncolored  clothing,  ilen  marry  under  twenty, 
girls  at  sixteen.  Korean  families  are  large.  The 
women  live  in  seclusion.  A  Korean  can  have 
only  one  legal  wife,  but  concubinage  is  permitted. 

Religion.  Buddhism  early  entered  Korea 
from  China,  and  spread  to  .Japan,  where  it  took 
firm  root.  For  a  thousand  years  it  flourished  in 
Korea,  and  was  a  pr]wer  in  the  land.  It  is  still 
found  in  a  degraded  form,  its  monks  sunk  in 
ignorance,  and  its  influence  on  the  people  small. 
Until  the  dawn  of  the  new  ri'gime  Buddhist  monks 
were  forbidden  to  enter  the  cities  and  not  a 
single  temple  was  allowed  in  the  capital.  The 
higher  classes  content  themselves  with  ancestor- 
worship  and  the  Confucian  morality,  but  the 
popular  religion  is  Shamanistic.  characterized  hy 
animal-worship,  sorcery,  and  all  manner  of 
superstitious  practices.  Christianity  entered 
Korea  in  1775,  through  books  sent  by  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  at  Peking.    In  1836  French  mission- 
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aries  found  several  thousand  converts.  Perse- 
cution, however,  broke  out,  and  in  18GG  nine 
jjriesls  were  executed  at  the  capital.  There  are 
now  30,000  native  Roman  Catholics  and  30 
French  priests.  Protestant  missions  began  in 
18S4,  and  there  are  now  200  teachers  and  preach- 
ers, with  2500  enrolled  church  members. 

Edi  CATION.  Under  the  old  regime  education 
was  in  Chinese  chiefly,  and  conducted  on  Chinese 
lints.  In  1894-n.j  a  new  Department-  of  Educa- 
tion was  established,  and  a  public  school  system 
inaugurated  extending  through  the  various 
grades,  from  primary  to  normal,  with  a  univer- 
sity in  prospect.  Besides  there  are  schools  for 
languages,  taught  by  foreigners,  including  Jap- 
anese, Chinese,  Russian,  French,  English,  and 
German,  all  under  the  Education  Department. 
There  are  also  many  mission  schools — one  of 
them  subsidized. 

KTiiNOLOfiy.  The  position  of  Korea  between 
China  and  .Japan  makes  its  population  of  special 
interest  to  the  ethnologist,  and  accounts  in  part 
for  their  mixed  racial  character.  Native  tra- 
ditions speak  of  two  primitive  races,  the  Sienpi 
and  the  Sanhan.  one  .Mongoloid,  the  other,  per- 
haps, more  Aino-like,  who,  by  the  dawn  of  the 
Christian  Era,  had  been  subjected  by  and  had 
merged  with  the  so-called  Kaori,  or  Kaoli.  the 
ruling  people,  from  whom  the  country  has  been 
named.  Some  anthropologists  hold  that  the 
Koreans  were  of  more  positive  Asiatic  type  than 
the  .Japanese,  but  had  sprung  from  the  same 
stock  as  the  ancestors  of  the  latter.  Others 
group  .Japanese  and  Koreans  together,  believing 
that  the  Koreans  are  intermediate  between  the 
continental  and  insular  Mongoloid  peoples.  Still 
others  regard  them  as  a  mixed  race  from  Tungus, 
Indonesian,  and  .Japanese  elements.  They  are 
somewhat  taller  and  more  robust,  with  much 
lighter  complexion,  and  far  more  regular  features 
than  the  average  Mongol.  In  Korea  three  marked 
types  may  be  recognized:  Korean-Manchu  (near- 
er the  European  than  is  the  real  ilongolic) 
in  the  north  and  centre,  ilalayo-ilongolic  in  the 
south,  and  Aino  (traces  more  or  less)  in  the 
■east  toward  .Japan,  Some  have  sought  a  Cau- 
casian (white!  element  in  the  Koreans,  but  un- 
less the  Aino  represent  a  sort  of  proto-Caucasian 
stock  of  great  antiquity  in  Eastern  Asia,  this 
theory  is  very  weak  in  evidence.  Physically  and 
otherwise  the  Koreans  seem  closely  related  to 
the  people  of  the  Loochoo  Islands.  The  extent 
and  character  of  Korean  folk-lore  and  mythology 
may  be  seen  from  Gale's  article  on  "Korean  Be- 
liefs," in  Folk-lore  (London,  1000)  ;  Allen, 
Korean  Tales,  and  Arnous,  Korea:  Marchen  und 
Legeii'len  (Leipzig,  isn3).  The  extensive  eth- 
nological collections  from  Korea  in  the  L'nited 
States  Xational  Museum  at  Washington  have 
been  described  by  Dr.  Hough  in  the  Report  for 
1891.  while  the  American  Anthropologist  (Wash- 
ington) for  the  same  year  contains  an  article  by 
Rockhill,  "'Xotes  on  Some  of  the  Laws,  Customs, 
and  Superstitions  of  Korea."  The  very  interest- 
ing games  of  the  country  have  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  valuable  special  monograph  by  Pro- 
fessor Culin,  Korean  flames,  icith  Xotes  on  the 
Correspondinq  Games  of  China  and  ./opnK( Phila- 
delphia, 180.5).  Korean  civili7.ation  undoubtedly 
owes  much  to  China.  Korea,  besides  possessing 
indigenous  culture-elements,  perceptible  in  mrth- 
ologA-.  social  phenomena,  medicine,  folk-literature, 
art,    etc.,    has    preserved    a    number    of    proto- 


Sinitie  characters  in  an  older  form  than  is  dis- 
coverable in  either  China  or  Japan.  The  Chi- 
nese elements  in  Korean  life,  also,  are  more 
Chinese  than  in  China.  Both  upon  China  and 
Japan,  in  the  matter  of  pottery  especially,  Korea 
has  exercised  considerable  influence,  and  Chinese 
recognition  of  the  ceramic  art  of  tlie  Koreans 
linds  expression  in  poetry  of  the  iling  dynasty. 

HiSTOBT.  The  beginnings  of  Korean  history 
are  associated  with  Kitse  (q.v.),  who  is  said  to 
have  founded  a  nation  here  some  time  after  B.C. 
1122.  In  B.C.  103  the  country  was  annexed  to 
the  Chinese  Empire.  Soon  after  the  Christian 
Era,  it  was  divided  among  three  petty  principali- 
ties called  the  San  llan.  About  9G0  one  of 
them,  called  Kori  or  Koryu,  became  paramount 
and  maintained  its  independence  during  a  bril- 
liant period  of  progress  in  which  the  govern- 
mental machinery  was  modeled  after  that  of 
China.  The  Six  Boards  were  introduced,  and 
the  eoimtry  was  divided  into  eight  do  or  prov- 
inces. This  was  an  age  of  flourishing  art,  and 
Buddhism  attained  its  greatest  development  and 
power.  In  1392,  however,  a  palace  revolution 
took  place,  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of 
Buddhism,  the  banishing  of  the  priests,  and  the 
e:^tablishment  of  the  present  dynasty.  The  an- 
cient name  of  Chr.sen  or  Chosiin  (in  Chinese 
Chao-sien  or  'morning  freshness')  was  revived, 
and  Han-yang  became  the  Seoul  or  'capital.'  In 
l.i92  Hideyoshi  (q.v.),  the  .Japanese  Regent,  sent 
a  large  invading  army  into  Korea  as  a  first  step 
to  the  conquest  of  China.  His  armies  overran 
the  country  as  far  north  as  Ping-yang  and  Won- 
san,  but  on  the  arrival  of  Chinese  assistance 
Hideyoshi's  troops  were  gradually  driven  south- 
ward, and  in  1597  they  were  recalled.  Japan, 
however,  retained  Fusan  in  the  south  as  a  trad- 
ing station.  Hardly  had  Korea  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  this  Japanese  irruption  when,  in 
1027,  the  Manchus  appeared  and  placed  the  coun- 
try imder  vassalage,  and  from  that  date  until 
1894  a  tribute-bearing  mission  annually  visited 
Peking.  In  1804  the  King  (posthumously  known 
as  Ch'yel-chyong)  died  childless  without  having 
named  a  successor.  The  present  Emperor,  Yi- 
Hevi,  then  a  child  of  twelve,  was  chosen,  and  his 
father  appointed  Tai  Wen  Kun  as  Regent.  For 
nine  years  he  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron,  persecuted 
the  Christians  (leading  to  a  French  expedition  in 
18G6,  which  accomplished  nothing),  and  rigor- 
ously enforced  the  policy  of  exclusiveness,and  the 
doctrine  of  'Korea  for  the  Koreans.'  In  1871  a 
United  States  expedition,  sent  to  inquire  into  the 
fate  of  a  shipwrecked  crew,  was  equally  fruit- 
less. It  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Japanese  to  he  the 
first  to  make  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  inter- 
course with  Korea.  The  ports  of  Wiinsan  and 
Fusan  were  opened  in  1876  to  their  trade,  and  a 
third.  Chemulpo,  in  1880.  In  1882  Commodore 
Shufcldt  secured  a  treaty  of  friendship  between 
the  United  States  and  Korea.  This  was  followed 
in  1883  by  treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many, in' 1884  with  Italy  and  Russia,  in  1886 
with  France,  in  1892  with  Austria,  and  in  1897 
with  China. 

Meanwhile  there  was  much  conflict  in  Korea 
between  the  Conservatives  and  the  'Civilization 
Party,'  but  the  latter  triumphed.  In  1880  a 
Korean  embassy  visited  Japan,  and  another 
visited  the  United  States  in  1883  to  exchange 
ratifications  of  the  treatv.    From  this  time  forth 
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Korea   was  open   to   foreign  trade   and  Western 
civilization. 

Independence  was  brought  about  by  the  Chino- 
Japanese  War  in  1804-!)5.  the  ostensible  cause  of 
wliieh  lay  in  the  dis|)ateliing  of  troops  by  the 
eliinese  Government  to  assist  in  suppressing  an 
uprising  of  peasants,  without  first  notifying  .Ja- 
])an  in  aceordance  witli  an  agreement  between  ]^i 
Hung  Cluing  and  the  Jlarqiiis  Jto.  Just  at  this 
time  the  Government  of  .Japan  was  in  great 
straits  in  dealing  with  a  hostile  Parliament  and 
publie,  and  war  with  China  seemed  the  best  way 
to  save  itself.  Active  hostile  operations  were  at 
once  begun  in  Korea,  though  war  was  not  declared 
until  August  1,  1S'.)4.  The  Chinese  army  was 
defeated  at  Ping-yang  with  great  loss  September 
Kith,  and  on  the'  following  day  was  fought  tlie 
great  naval  battle  oil'  the  Yalu  River,  which 
thoroughly  crippled  China's  fleet.  From  this 
date  forward  the  progress  of  the  .Japanese  forces 
was  a  nearly  unbroken  series  of  victories.  Port 
Arthur  and  Ta-licn-wan  having  fallen  into  their 
hands,  they  crossed  to  Shantung  and  took  Wei- 
hai-wei.  Negotiations  for  peace  were  at  once  be- 
gun by  the  Chinese.  The  Korean  King  declared 
in  favor  of  independence  .laniuiry  8,  ISDo,  and  the 
'Chinese  gate'  at  Seoul  was  destroyed  with  im- 
posing ceremonies.  The  Treaty  of  Shimonoseki 
followed,  ennfirmiiig  this,  and  Korea  entered  on 
a  new  career  with  .1a])an,  not  China,  as  a  model, 

liliil.UKiK.vpilY,  Dallet,  IJishjire  de  I'cglisc  dc 
Corie  (Paris,  1874)  ;  Oppert,  A  Forbidden  Land 
(London,  1880)  ;  Grilhs,  Comi,  Without  and 
Within  (London,  188,5)  ;  Rosny,  Les  Cornells 
(Paris,  1888)  ;  Lowell,  Cho.iiin,  the  Land  of  the 
Morninf)  Calm  (Boston,  18SG)  ;  Carles,  Life  in 
Corca  ('London,  1888)  ;  GriWU,  Corra,  the  Uirmit 
Nation  (3d  ed..  New  York,  1880);  Roekhill, 
"Korea  in  Its  Relations  with  China,"  in  Journal, 
of  the  American  Oriental  Hueictii  (New  Haven, 
1889)  ;  Ross,  History  of  Corea  (London,  1801)  ; 
Gilmore,  Korea  from  Its  Capital  (Philadelphia, 
1893)  ;  Curzon,  Problems  of  the  Far  Ea»t  (Lon- 
don, 1894):  Cavendish  and  (ioold-Adams,  Korea 
(London,  1S94)  ;  Landor,  Corea  or  Cho-sen,  the 
Land- of  the  Morninii  Calm  (New  York,  180.')): 
Norman,  People  and  I'nlitie.i  of  the  Far  East  { Lon- 
don,1896)  ;  Hainy.  Doenmcnts  snr  VanthropoUxiie 
de  la  Coree  (Paris.  1S9G)  ;  Pogio.  A'orca  (Vienna, 
1896)  ;  Wilkinson,  The  Korean  Government 
(Shanghai,  1800)  ;  Brandt,  Ontasiatische  Fragen 
(Leipzig,  1807)  ;  Laguerie,  La.  Coree,  indepen- 
dante.  rusxe  ou  japonai.se  (Paris,  1808)  ;  Bislm]). 
Korea  and  Her  Neighbors CNev.-  York. \f^9S)  :  Hul- 
bert,  "Korea's  Geographical  Significance."  in 
American  Geographical  Hociety  ■lonrnnl,  vol.  v. 
(New  Y"ork,  1000)  ;  Allen.  '"The  History  of 
Korea,"  in  Korea  Ilevicir.  vol,  i,  (Seoul,  Korea, 
1901)  ;  Walter,  Korea,  einst  nnd  jet:t  (Hamburg, 
190'2)  ;  Br.aecke,  "La  CorC'e,  sa  situation  feo- 
nomique  et  ses  richesses  minifres,"  in  Revue  XJni- 
versellc  des  Mines,  de  la  Metallurgie,  set.  3.  vol. 
lix.  (Li^ge,  1002)  ;  and  the  Korean  Repository 
(Seoul,   18y;i-0S). 

KOREAN  LANGUAGE.  Korean  belongs  to 
the  agglutinative  class  of  languages,  and  is  inter- 
mediate between  the  Mongol-Tatar  languages 
and  the  .Tapanese.  It  is  entirely  distinct,  in  both 
genius  and  structure,  from  Cliinese,  which  has 
for  many  centuries  been  the  literary  language  of 
the  country,  and  that  used  for  governmental 
documents,  correspondence,  etc.  Chinese  has 
never  been  a  spoken  language  in  Korea,  but  in- 


numerable words  have  been  borrowed  from  it 
and  incorporated  into  the  native  vocabulary. 
The  sounds,  however,  differ  widely  from  the 
sounds  of  modern  Chinese, 

In  the  native  Korean  there  is  no  proper  de- 
clension, case  being  indicated  by  certain  sejja- 
lable  particles  (which  taken  by  themselves  have 
no  meaning)  afU.\ed  to  the  stem  or  root,  the 
jiarticles  used  for  each  particular  ease  differing 
aieording  'as  the  last  letter  of  the  root  is  a  con- 
sonant, a  vowel,  or  the  letter  I,  etc.  The  root 
itself  is  invariable.  There  is  no  proper  plural, 
and  genuine  pronouns  are  nearly  unknown. 
There  is  no  grammatical  gender,  and  there  is  no 
grannnatical  form  by  which  living  l)eings  can 
bo  distinguished  from  things.  The  verb,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  surpassed  in  the  variety  and 
deftness  of  its  expressive  power.  One-fifth  of  the 
words  of  the  vooalmlary  are  eitlier  verbs  or  words 
capable  of  taking  a  verbal  form.  There  is  nO' 
distinction  between  verb,  adjective,  and  adverb, 
and  even  the  preposition,  wliieh  on  syntactical 
grounds  becomes  a  postposition,  is  a  part  of  a 
verb.  The  grannnatical  variations  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  are  said  to  average  300.  Some  forms 
perform  the  functions  of  punctuation,  and  some 
are  used  to  express  emphasis;  some  are  continua- 
tives,  expressing  unfinished  action.  There  are 
participial,  gerundive,  ami  interrogative  forms, 
and  forms  expressing  condition,  hypothesis,  ete. 
The  verb  has  no  number,  and  for  the  three  per- 
sons there  are  three  forms  of  civility  (whicli 
ramify  the  verb  in  all  its  moods) — a  common 
form  used  in  speaking  to  inferiors,  or  of  abstrac- 
tions, or  the  like;  a  middle  form  used  in  speak- 
ing of  or  to  equals :  and  a  higher  form  used  in, 
addressing  or  in  speaking  of  superiors. 

Sj-ntax  depends  largely  on  position,  as  in  the 
Chinese  written  langiuige.  The  word  which  gov- 
erns is  invariably  placed  after  tlie  word  wliielf 
is  governed:  the  'prepositions'  indicating  ease 
become  postpositions;  the  adjective  precedes  the- 
noun  it  qualifies,  and  the  adverb  precedes  the  ad- 
jective or  verb;  the  dependent  clause  precedes  the 
independent,  and  the  noun  precedes  the  verb 
whicli  governs  it. 

The  Korean  alphabet,  known  as  Onraun,  'the 
vulgar    characters,'    consists    of    eleven    vowels 
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and  fourteen  consonants.  The  letters  are  very 
simple,  and  are  made  almost  entirely  of  com- 
binations   of    vertical    and    horizontal    strokes. 
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There  is  no  letter  /,  p  taking  its  place,  and  no 
V  or  »■,  which,  however,  are  in  the  language,  and 
are  otherwise  provided  for;  6,  d,  j,  z,  and  g  are 
wanting,  though  disocriiible  in  speech  in  con- 
nection with  certain  euphonic  changes,  and  there 
is  only  one  letter  for  r  and  I,  neither  of  which 
can  begin  a  word,  their  place  being  taken  by  n, 
so  that  Chinese  Vuinti,  'oun(:e.'  becomes  nyany. 
A  word  may  end  with  either  a  consonant  or  a 
vowel.  difTering  in  this  respect  from  Japanese, 
in  which  every  syllable  is  ojien.  These  letters 
are  grouped  into  syllables,  arranged  in  columns, 
which  are  read  from  riglit  to  left,  as  in  Chinese. 
There  is  a  cursive  form  used  in  tlie  popular 
literature,  etc. 

Korean  literature  is  mostly  written  in  Chi- 
nese, and  consists  of  the  Chinese  classics  and 
books  relating  to  thein,  Chinese  history  and  phi- 
losophy, works  on  government,  ethics,  and  tlie 
like.  Many  of  them  are  valuable  and  throw  light 
on  the  interpretation  of  Chinese,  as  they  are 
accompanied  by  the  native  syntactical  apparatus, 
and  sometimes  witli  translations  in  native  Kore- 
an. The  vernacular  has  long  been  despised  by 
the  learned  as  a  vehicle  of  literary  expression, 
and  there  is  little  of  much  value  in  Onmun.  There 
is  no  drama,  and  there  are  no  ballads;  tales  are 
numerous ;  history,  and  stories  from  the  Chi- 
nese, moral  treatises,  and  translations  from 
standard  Chinese  works  practically  exhaust  the 
list.  The  native  language,  however,  has  already 
emerged  from  its  obscurity.  The  new  political 
changes  of  1897  were  proclaimed  in  Onmun. 

BiBLiOGK.\PUy.  Works  on  the  subject  are  al- 
ready quite  numerous,  but  their  value  to  the 
general  reader  is  minimized  by  the  great  diver- 
sity of  transliteration  systems  employed.  The 
appendix  to  tJrillis,  Corea,  the  Hennit  Xatioii 
(New  York,  1S,S!)),  gives  much  bibliographical 
information.  The  most  useful  works  are:  Dic- 
tioniiaire  Corri'n-francdix,  by  the  French  mis- 
sionaries (Yokohama.  I.SSO).  and  (jrammaire 
Goreene  (Y'okohama,  1881);  Underwood,  Intro- 
duotion  to  the  Kuicun  Spolxcn  Language,  with  a 
Korean-English  vocabulary  (Y'okohama,  1890); 
Scott,  Cnrtiin  Muniiul  (Seoul,  1893);  Cale,  Ko- 
rean-English Dictionurii  (London,  1897);  and 
Han-Yiing  i'ha  Ti/oii :  a  Korean-English  Dietion- 
ary  (Yokohama.  1897);  .\llen.  Korean  Tales 
(New  York,  1SS9)  ;  and  a  rich  mine  of  informa- 
tion in  the  Korean  Repository  (5  vols.,  Seoul, 
1893-98),  and  its  successor,  the  Korean  Revieio 
(Seoul.    1901   et  seq.). 

KO'RESHAN  ECCLESIA,  The,  or  CiiuRcn 
Abchtril'Mpii.^nt.  a  comiuuuistie  body,  founded 
by  Cyrus  R.  Teed  (boru  in  Utica,  N.  Y'.,  1839, 
and  a  physician  by  profession ) .  The  terms 
Koreshan,  Koreshanity,  etc.,  arc  derived  from 
Koresh,  the  Hebrew  form  of  Cyrus.  They  have 
three  communities,  two  in  Chicago  and  one  at 
Estero,  Lee  County,  Fla.,  which  are  said  to  be 
prosperous,  and  include  10,000  members.  It  is 
claimed  that  Teed  is  "the  new  Messiah  now  in 
the  world."  and  many  extravagant  doctrines,  both 
scientific  and  ei'ondiiiic,  are  taught.  They  have 
an  organ.  The  Flaming  Hicord,  published  at  Chi- 
cago. Consiilt  Hinds,  American  Communities 
(Chicago,  190-2). 

KO'RIAKS  (reindeer  people).  One  of  the 
nortlicastern  members  of  the  Siberian  section  of 
the  Mongolian  race.  They  inhaldt  the  country 
(coast  and  interior)  between  the  Tchuklchis  and 


the  Kamtchadales.  and  are  in  part  fishermen  and 
in  part  wandering  or  semi-settled  herdsmen, 
whose  possession  of  the  reindeer  has  raised  them 
above  the  condition  of  some  of  the  neighboring 
tribes,  both  physically  and  mentally.  The  Ko- 
riaks  number  some  .5000,  and  are  divided  into 
several  tribes.  They  are  said  to  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  some  of  the  natives  of  Arctic 
North  America.  Some  ethmdogists  include  them 
in  the  'Paleasiatie'  group,  which  consists  of 
races  once  of  more  southern  range,  but  now  driven 
to  the  northeast  by  advancing  peoples  from  the 
Asiatic  interior.  The  languages  of  the  Koriaks, 
Tehuktchis.  and  Kamtchadales  seem  to  be  related. 
Consult:  Winkler,  TJralaltaisehe  Volker  und 
Spraehen  (Berlin,  1884);  Kennan,  Tent  Life  in 
Siberia   (New  Y'ork,  1870-79). 

KO'RIN  (African  name).  The  common  ga- 
zelle of  North  Africa. 

KORISTKA,  kor-zhlst'ka.  Karl  \os  (1825 
— ).  An  Austrian  geographer  and  technologist. 
He  was  born  at  Briisau,  in  Moravia,  studied 
at  Vienna,  and  at  an  early  age  became  a 
student  in  the  school  of  mining  and  forestry  at 
Schemnitz.  In  18.51  he  was  eh'cled  professor  of 
mathematics  and  geodesy  in  the  (Jerman  pol.vtech- 
nical  school  at  Prague.  He  exerted  a  wide  in- 
fluence in  the  development  of  the  technical  and 
professional  schools  of  Austria.  He  was  also 
nuich  occupied  in  orographical  and  hypsomctrical 
stiulies  and  explored  several  of  the  mountainous 
regions  of  Europe,  where  he  obtained  a  large 
number  of  levels  and  heights.  Froui  1867  to  1809 
he  was  a  representative  in  the  Diet  of  Bohemia 
and  in  the  Vienna  Reiehsrat.  Besides  numerous 
memoirs,  mostly  written  in  German  and  in.  French, 
he  wrote  for  many  reviews  and  journals.  Among 
his  principal  works  may  be  mentioned:  Studien 
iiber  die  Methoden  und  die  Benutzung  hypso- 
metriseher  Arbeiten  (Gotha,  18.58)  ;  Die  Xlark- 
grafsehaft  Miihren  und  das  TJerzoglum  Hehlcsien 
in  ihren  geographisehen  Terhiiltnissen  (Vienna, 
ISnO)  ;  Hypsometrie  von  Mahren  und  Sehlesioi 
(Briinn,  lSfi3)  ;  Der  hiihere  polyteehnische  Un- 
terrieht  in  Deutsehland.  der  Sehieeiz,  in  Frank- 
reieh,  Belgicn  und  England  (Gotlia.  18(13);  Die 
Hohe  Taf'ra  (ib..  IStii)  ;  Das  Millel-  und  Sand- 
steingebirge  in  Btihmen (Pragiw,  18ti9)  ;  Das  Iser- 
und  Ifiesengehirge  (ib.,  1877);  ]'erzeiehniss  der 
trigonometrischen  Boheii  von  BUhmen {ib.,  1884). 

K()RNER,  ker'ner,  CnRisTiAN  Gottfried 
( 17.')(i-lS31 ) .  A  (Jerman  author  and  friend  of 
Schiller,  born  at  Leipzig.  He  studied  law  at 
Giittingen  and  Leipzig,  and  in  1783  became  chief 
councilor  of  the  consistory  at  Dresden;  was 
appointed  to  the  ollice  of  judge  in  the  Court 
of  .\ppeals  in  1790.  and  in  1811.  after  thirteen 
years  as  Referrndar  in  the  Privy  Council,  re- 
turned to  the  appellate  court.  His  home  was  a 
gathering-place  for  the  literary  men  of  the  time. 
He  corresponded  with  Goethe,  and  was  very  in- 
timate with  Schiller,  who  lived  with  him  nuich 
of  the  time  between  178o  and  1787.  During  the 
Russian  ocoipation  of  Leipzig  he  was  Russian 
Government  counselor,  and  then  entered  the  Prus- 
sian service  (181,5)  at  Berlin,  where  he  was  State 
councilor  and  later  Pri\y  Councilor  in  the  new 
Ministry  of  Education.  His  best-known  work  was 
the  anonymous  Aesthetisehc  Ansiehtrn  (1808); 
but  of  greater  importance  is  Sehillcrs  Bricf- 
ireehsel  mit  Krirner  (ed.  by  Goedeke,  Leipzig, 
1874;  by  Geiger,  Stuttg.irt,"  1895-96) .     He  also 
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^irepared  the  first  collected  edition  of  Scliillor's 
works  (1812-15),  and  I'octischcr  yachliiss  Tlico- 
dor  Kurners  (1815).  His  collected  works  are 
edited  bv  Stern  (Leipzig,  1881).  Consult 
Jonas,  Kurner,  biograyhische  T^ achrichten  itbcr 
ihn  und  sein  Ilaus  (Berlin,  1882). 

KORNER,  K.VRL  Tueodor  (171)1-1813).  A 
Geriiiaii  poet,  son  of  the  precedinfr.  horn  in  Dres- 
den, September  23,  1791.  He  studied  at  Frei- 
burg, Leipzig,  and  Berlin.  In  1810  he  published 
Knospen  ("Buds"),  a  volume  of  immature  poems 
that  were  received  with  favor.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Court  dramatist  at  Vienna  in  1813,  but 
lie  ^'ave  up  this  career  to  enlist  in  the  War  of 
Liberation  in  Liitzow's  'Free  Corps.'  There  ho 
served  as  lieutenant  and  adjutant,  and  tliere  lie 
wrote  his  war-songs,  Leier  iind  Hchwcrt,  in  which 
his  genius  and  German  patriotism  find  a  high 
expression.  The  songs  were  set  to  music  by  Karl 
ilaria  von  \^'eber,  and  had  much  effect  in  main- 
taining a  German  warlike  spirit.  One  of  the 
most  stirring  of  them,  "Das  Schwerlied,"  was 
composed  but  a  few  hours  before  his  death  in 
battle  at  Liitzow,  August  26,  1813.  Of  KOrner's 
dozen  or  more  comedies  and  librettos.  Die  Braut 
(1812)  and  Dcr  grihie  Domino  (1812)  were 
very  successful.  Zriny,  an  historical  drama,  is 
the"  most  ambitious  of  his  works.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Kiirner  are  by  Streckfuss  (1834),  Wolf 
(1858),  Kofahl  (1895),  Wildenow  (1900),  and 
Gensischen  (1902).  His  Poetischcr  Xachlass 
were  edited  by  his  father,  and  published  at  Leip- 
zig in  1815.  Other  biographical  and  critical 
studies  are  by  Bauer  (Stuttgart,  1883),  Kregen- 
berg  (Dresden.  1892),  Rogge  (Wittenberg,  1891), 
.laden  (Dresden.  189(!),  Peschel  and  Wildenow 
(Leiiizig,  1S9S).  Zipi5er(in  Reclam.  1900).  There 
is  a  biography  by  Peschel   (Dresden,  1901). 

KOROLENKO,  ko'r6-len'ko,  Vladimir  Ga- 
I.AKTIO.VOVITCII  (1853 — ).  A  Russian  writer  of 
fiction,  born  at  Zhitomir,  Government  of  Volhy- 
nia.  in  1853.  He  lost  his  father  in  18G8,  but 
managed  to  finish  his  studies,  thanks  to  a  pen- 
sion. On  graduating  from  the  real-school  he 
spent  a  year  in  the  Technological  Institute  of 
Saint  Petersburg;  but  need  compelled  him 
to  leave  in  1872  for  Moscow,  where  he  entered 
the  Forestry  Institute.  After  two  years  he 
was  e.\pelled  with  many  others  for  present- 
ing a  petition  to  the  director,  was  sent  to 
Vologda,  but  returned  and  settled  w'ith  his 
family  at  Kronstadt.  He  made  his  literary 
debut  in  1879,  but  was  soon  after  exiled  for  six 
years  to  Siberia.  On  his  return  in  1885  he  at- 
tracted general  attention  with  his  Makar's  Dream, 
depicting  the  psychic  world  of  a  half-savage, 
though  Christian,  Yakut.  Memoirs  of  a  .S'ibcriart 
Tourist  f(d!owed  shortly,  and  a  few  months  later 
cnnie  In  Iind  Soeieh/.  The  Forest  Whispers  still 
furtiier  increased  his  fame,  but  it  was  The  Blind 
Musician  (18SG)  that  put  him  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  younger  Russian  writers.  It  is  the  story 
of  the  life  of  a  boy  blind  from  birth,  who  becomes 
a  musician  under  the  tender  care  of  his  mother 
and  uncle,  a  Garibaldian.  and  later  marries  the 
companion  of  his  childhood.  The  whole  is  a 
psychological  study  of  absorbing  interest.  The 
long  novel  Prokhor  and  the  Students  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  censor  at  the  beginning  of  its 
publication  in  Russian  Thought  (1887,  Nos.  1 
and  2).  In  1893  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  United 
States    during   the    Cliicago    Fair.      In    1895   he 


became  one  of  the  proprietor-editors  of  the 
monthly  Kusskuye  Bogatstio.  His  language  is 
the  best  used  since  the  days  of  Turgenieff  (q.v.), 
of  whom  Korolenko  made  a  careful  study.  His 
selected  works,  in  two  volumes,  have  run  into 
many  editions,  and  most  of  them  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English,  French,  and  German. 

KOROS,  ke'rfoh,  Xagy,  and  Kis.  Two  towns 
of  Hungary.  Xagy,  or  Great  Kuros,  is  a  market 
town,  50  miles  by  rail  southeast  of  Budapest 
(Map:  Hungary,  F  3).  It  has  steam-mills,  and 
is  in  an  agricultural,  wine-growing,  and  stock- 
raising  region.  It  is  noted  for  its  melons.  There 
are  a  higher  g;\-mnasium  with  a  good  lilirary.  a 
teacliers'  seniinavy.  and  important  local  archives. 
Population,  in  1900,  20,512.  mostly  of  the  Mag- 
yar Reformed  faith.  Ki.s,  or  Little  KiiRiis,  lies 
in  a  farming  district,  about  38  miles  southwest 
of  Nagy  Kijriis.  Population.  8500.  It  is  the 
birthplace  of  Petiifi.  tlie  Hungarian  poet. 

KOROTCHA,  ko'ro  cha.  The  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict of  the  same  name  in  the  Government  of 
Kursk,  Russia,  80  miles  southeast  of  the  town 
of  Kursk.  The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhab- 
itants is  fruit-growing,  and  the  town  is  sur- 
rounded with  extensive  gardens.  There  is  some 
trade  in  grain,  animals,  and  salt.  Population,  in 
1897,   14,405. 

KORSCHELT,  kor'shelt,  Eur.EX  (1858—).  A 
German  zoologist,  born  at  Zittau.  He  studied  in 
Heidelberg,  Leipzig,  and  Freiburg,  where  he 
obtained  his  degree  in  1S82.  From  1882  to  1884 
he  was  assistant  in  the  Zoologisches  Institut 
in  Leipzig;  in  1885  he  was  appointed  privat- 
doccnt  at  Freiburg,  and  in  1887  at  Berlin.  In 
1892  he  became  professor  of  zoiilogj-  and  com- 
parative anatomy  in  Marburg.  His  writings 
include:  Ueher  die  Entstehung  und  Bedeutung  der 
vergleichenden  Zellenelemente  des  Inseetenova- 
riums  (1886)  ;  Lehrhueh  der  vergleichenden  Ent- 
wicklungsgeschichte  der  wirbcllosen  Thieve  (with 
K.  Heider.  1890-93,  trans,  into  Eng.  as  Text-book 
of  the  Embryology  of  Invertebrates.  1895-1900)  ; 
I'eber  die  Entu-icklung  von  Dreissenii  polymovpha 
Pallas  (1891);  Bcitriige  ^»r  Enticiekhingsgc- 
schichte  der  Kcphalopoden  (1892). 

KORTING,  ker'ting.  Gustav  (1845—).  \ 
German  philologist,  whose  special  branch  is 
Romance  and  English.  He  was  born  in  Dresden, 
and  taught  there  after  four  years  of  study  at 
Leipzig  (1863-67).  He  went  to  Jliinster  in 
1870,  and  in  1892  to  Kiel  as  professor  of  Ro- 
mance philologv'.  In  1879  he  became  editor  with 
Koschwitz  of  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  neufranzosische 
Hprache  und  Litteratur,  and  in  the  following  year 
of  Franzosische  Htiidien.  His  more  important 
works  arc:  Ueber  die  Quellen  des  Roman  de  Hon 
(1807)  ;  Diktys  und  Dares:  Ein  Beitrng  zur  fie- 
schiehte  der  Troja-Hage  (1874)  ;  Boccnecios  Leben 
undWerke(\SSO)  :  Die  Anfiinge  der  Uenaissanee- 
litteratur  in  Italien  (1882);  the  very  valuable 
Encyklopiidie  und  Meihodologie  der  romnnischen 
Phiiologie  (1884-88);  Gnindriss  der  lleschichte 
der  englischen  Litteratur  (1887);  and  Formen- 
lehre  der  frnnzosisehen  Hprache  (1893). — Hein- 
RICH  (1859-90),  a  brother  of  Gustav,  like  him 
was  a  Romance  scholar.  He  was  born  in  Leip- 
zig, became  [nivat-doccnt  in  1885,  and  in  1889 
professor  in  the  University  of  I^eipzig.  He  WTote 
Oeschichte  des  franzosischen  Romans  iin  sieb- 
zehnten  Jahrhmidert   (2d  ed.  1891). 
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KORTUM,  koi'toSin,  Karl  Arnold  (1745- 
1824).  A  Gfi'Mian  physic-ian  and  aullior,  bom  at 
Mulhcim-on-liic'-Kulir,  Rhenish  Prussia.  He 
studied  and  iJiacliced  medicine  at  Duisburg,  and 
afterwards  at  Buclium,  and  Ijesides  several  medi- 
cal works  wrote  ycrteidiijuny  der  Atcliemie 
(17S0),  also  treatises  on  bee-culture  and  anti- 
quarian subjects.  But  he  is  chielly  remembered 
as  the  author  of  Lehen,  Meiiiiiiiycii  iind  Thaten 
ion  /lii-ioiiijiiiun  Jobs  dem  Kdiididtitcii  (1784)  — 
a  rr]otcsiiue,  comical  eiiic,  which  substMiucntl}' 
went  tlirouj;h  many  editions  under  the  title  Oie 
Johsidde  ( 14th  ed.  1888,  with  the  woodcuts  of 
the  orif^inal,  an  introduction,  and  notes),  and 
whose  jjojjularity  was  gieatly  increased  through 
the  paintings  of  Hasenclever  (q.v. ),  representing 
various  scenes  from  the  poem.  Consult  Deicke, 
Dtr  .Johniiulendichtcr  Karl  Arnold  Kortiims 
(JliiHu'im-onthe-Kuhr,  1893). 

KORVEI,  kor'vt.  An  ancient  abbey  of  Ger- 
many.    Sec  CoKVEI. 

KOSCHWITZ,  kosh'vits,  Edlaro  (1851—). 
A  Romance  philologist,  born  at  Brcslau.  In  1877 
he  became  docent  at  Strassburg,  and  afterwards 
was  made  professor  at  Greifswald  and  Marburg. 
His  specialty  is  French  and  Proven(;al.  His  works 
include:  Leu  plus  anciens  monuments  de  la  langue 
fran(;(iise  (1870);  Les  parleys  I'arisiens  (last 
ed.  1898)  ;  Franziisische  yoveUistih-  und  Roman- 
litteratur  ilher  1870-71  (1S9.'!);  Die  proi:ensa- 
list-hen  Feliher  vnd  ihrc  Voryiinger  (1894); 
Orammairc  historique  de  la  langue  des  Felibres 
(1894);  Anleitung  ::um  fttudium  dcr  franco- 
sisehen  Philologie  (last  ed.  1900);  and  Mireio, 
portnr   prorenotdp  de  F.   Mistral    (1900). 

KOSCIUSZKO,  kfis'I-iis'k6,  Mount.  The  high- 
est elevation  of  the  Australian  Alps,  being  7340 
feet  hii;h,  and  situated  north  of  the  boundary  be- 
tween Xew  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  and  about 
75  miles  from  the  Pacific  coast  (Map:  New- 
South  Wales,  E  5). 

KOSCIUSZKO,  koschoosh'ko.  Tadeusz  ( 174G- 
1817).  .\  Polish  patriot.  He  was  born  February 
12,  174(i,  at  Mercczowszczyzna.  near  Xovogrudek, 
in  Lithuania,  being  descended  from  an  ancient 
but  impoverislied  Lithuanian  family.  He  received 
his  military  education  at  Warsaw  and  at  the  mili- 
tary academy  of  Versailles,  and  became  a  captain 
in  the  Polish  Army.  His  love  for  the  daughter  of 
Sosnowski,  Marshal  of  Lithuania,  an  alTection 
wliiih  was  unrequited,  subjected  him  to  public 
humiliation,  ancl  in  1770  he  left  his  native 
country  and  embarked  for  America.  Letters 
of  recommendation  from  Benjamin  Franklin  ob- 
tained for  him  a  colonel's  commission,  October 
18,  1770,  and  he  was  attached  to  General  Gates's 
army  operating  in  northern  Xew  York.  The  ex- 
cellent strategic  position  taken  by  the  American 
army  at  Bemis  Heights,  near  Saratoga,  was  large- 
ly jilanned  by  Kosciuszko,  He  was  engaged  as 
chief  engineer  in  constructing  the  fortifications 
at  West  Point,  and  became  adjutant  to  General 
Washington.  In  1780-81  he  served  under  General 
Greene  in  the  South,  and  after  the  conclusion  of 
(leace  received  the  thanks  of  Congress  with  the 
brevet  of  brigadier-general,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  (he  Cincinnati.  He  returned  to 
Poland  in  1780.  and  three  years  later  was  made 
major-general  in  the  Polisli  Army.  In  the  cam- 
paign of  179'2.  followinu  on  the  repudiation  by 
Russia  of  the  Constitution  of  :May  3,  1791,  and 
the  invasion  of  Poland,  Kosciuszko,  as   lieuten- 


ant-general under  Prince  Joseph  Poniatowski, 
with  4000  Pidish  troops,  held  at  bay  a  Russian 
army  of  18,000  men  at  Dubienka  (.July  17),  in- 
llielcd  a  loss  of  4000  men  on  the  enemy,  and  ef- 
fected his  retreat  with  a  total  loss  of  ninety.  Af- 
ter the  submission  of  King  Stanislas,  which 
was  followed  by  the  second  partition  of  Poland, 
Kosciuszko  took  up  his  residence  in  Ix-ipzig. 
When  the  Poles  rose  in  arms  again.st  their  foreign 
ojipressors  in  1794,  he  was  made  Dictator,  and 
on  April  4th,  with  a  force  of  4000  peasants, 
mostly  armed  with  .scythes,  he  defeated  an  army 
of  00(30  Russians,  who  were  marching  on  Cracow, 
at  Raclawice.  On  April  17th  the  inhabitants  of 
\\'arsaw  rose  and  expelled  the  Russian  troops. 
Kosciuszko  instituted  a  provisional  government ; 
but,  discouraged  by  the  prevailing  anarchy,  he 
soon  laid  down  the  dictatorship.  He  marched 
against  the  Russians,  but  had  to  encounter  a 
powerful  enemy  in  the  Prussians,  who  advanced 
to  the  aid  of  the  Russians.  He  was  defeated  at 
Szczekoczjn,  June  6,  1794,  and  retreated  to 
Warsaw,  which  he  defended  successfully  against 
the  besieging  forces  of  the  enemj'.  In  this  hour 
(jf  trial  Kosciuszko  was  proof  against  the  most 
tempting  proposals  on  the  part  of  the  Prussian 
King.  In  the  fall  he  took  the  field  once  more 
with  an  army  of  20,000  regular  troops  and  some 
40,000  ill-arined  peasants.  On  October  10th  the 
Poles  were  decisively  defeated  at  JIaciejowice  by 
an  allied  army  of  thrice  their  strength,  and  Kos- 
ciuszko, covered  with  wounds,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemj'.  The  words  'Finis  Polonia','  attrib- 
uted to  Kosciuszko  at  this  crisis,  he  himself  de- 
nied. He  was  kept  a  prisoner  till  after  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Emperor  Paul,  who  restored  him  to 
liberty  in  1796,  gave  him  an  estate  with  1500 
peasants,  and  handed  to  him  his  sword,  which 
Kosciuszko  declined  to  receive,  saying,  "I  have 
no  more  need  of  a  sword,  as  I  have  no  longer  a 
country,"  He  afterwards  gave  up  the  estate, 
?nd  sent  back  from  London  the  money  which  he 
had  received  from  the  Emperor,  Upon  the  occa- 
sion of  a  visit  to  the  United  Slates  in  1797  he 
received  a  pension  and  a  grant  of  land,  but  re- 
turned to  Europe  after  the  passage  of  the  Alien 
Act  bv  Congress.  He  spent  the  remainder  of 
l.is  life  chielly  in  France.  When  Xapoleon.  in 
1800.  formed  a  plan  for  the  restoration  of  Po- 
land, Kosciuszko  felt  himself  restrained  from 
taking  an  active  jiart  in  it  by  his  promise  to  the 
Emperor  Paul.  The  address  to  the  Poles  pub- 
lished in  his  name  in  the  Moniteur  was  a  fabri- 
cation. In  1SI4  he  wrote  to  the  Emperor  Alex- 
aiuler  entreating  him  to  grant  an  amnesty  to  the 
Poles  in  foreisn  countries,  and  to  make  himself 
constitutional  King  of  Poland.  Ho  released  from 
servitude,  in  1817,  the  |)easantson  his  own  estate 
in  Poland.  His  death  took  |)lace  October  15, 
1817,  at  Solothurn,  Switzerland,  as  a  result  of  a 
fall  from  his  horse.  His  remains  Avere  removed 
to  Cracow  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  were 
laid  by  the  side  of  those  of  .John  Sobieski,  A 
cairn  built  up  of  small  stones  brought  together 
by  his  admirers  stands  upon  a  hill  in  the  suburbs 
of  Cracow,  which  commands  a  wide  view  of  the 
city,  the  Vistula,  and  the  distant  mountains.  A 
biography,  with  collection  of  dociiments  relating 
to  Kosciuszko's  career,  was  published  by  Kornon 
at  Cracow  in  1894;  another  Polish  publication  is 
that  of  Rychlicki,  7\oscius:l.n  and  the  Piirlilion 
of  I'oliind  (Cracow.  1872).  There  are  biograiihies 
in  German  by  Falkenstein    (Leipzig.   1834")  :    in 
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French  by  Chodzko  (Paris,  1837)  ;  in  Polish  by 
Paszkovski  (Craoow,  1872)  ;  consult  also  a  brief 
monograph  by  Arnold,  Tadeits:  Kosciuszko  in  der 
(Uulxcluii  IJtttnitur  (Berlin,  1S"J8). 

KOSEGAKTEN,  kO'ze-gUr'ttn.  JouAXX  Gott- 
FRIEU  LLDWiii  (17'J2-1860j.  A  German  Oriental- 
ist, philologist,  and  historian,  born  at  Alten- 
kirchen,  island  of  RUgen,  the  son  of  Kosegarten 
the  poet.  He  studied  theology  and  philosophy  at 
Greifswald,  where  he  Ix'came  adjunct  professor  in 
both  these  branches  after  two  years  in  Paris 
(1812-14)  devoted  to  the  study  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages. As  i)rofessor  of  those  languages,  he  was 
called  to  Jena  in  1817,  and  recalled  to  Cireifswald 
in  1824.  On  Arabic  language  and  literature, 
which  were  his  special  field,  he  published: 
De  ilohammcdc  ibit  Biituta  cjusijiie  Iliiitribiis 
(1818);  the  ModUaKa  of  Anir  ibn  Koltlium 
(1819)  ;  the  Chreslumuthiu  Arahica  (1828)  ;  and 
the  editions,  unfortunately  not  completed,  of  the 
Annuls  uf  Tahiiri,  with  a  Latin  translation  ( 1831- 
37)  ;  of  the  collection  of  lyrics  liildb  al-aghiini, 
vol.  i.  (1840-40)  ;  and  of  The  IJ iiilsiiiliaii  J'ocms, 
vol.  i.  (1854).  Besides  these,  he  produced  a 
German  translation  of  the  Xaln  episddc  in  the 
Sanskrit  epic  of  the  Mahabharata  (1820),  edited 
the  collection  of  fableii,  I'unlnchatanlra,  vol.  i. 
(1848),  and  in  collaboration  with  Iken  issued  a 
German  version  of  the  Persian  collection  of  fairy 
tales  Tuti  nameh  (1822).  To  the  historj-  of  his 
native  province  he  contributed  an  edition  of 
Kantzow's  old  chronicle  I'oiiicniiiia  (1816-17), 
followed  by  I'onniicrsihe  und  riiijische  (Icschichts- 
denkmiilcr.  vol.  i.  (1S34),  and  with  Hasselbach 
Codex  Pomeraiiice  Diplomaticus.  vol.  i.  (1843- 
62).  He  also  wrote  a  (JenchichU-  der  Universitiit 
Crreifswald  (1850).  but  the  completion  of  his 
Wiirterbueh  der  niederdeiitschen  tSprache  (vol.  i. 
1850-00)  was  prevented  by  his  death. 

KOSEGARTEN,  Lrowin  TuEonn,  (1758- 
181Si.  A  liiTirMii  poet.  He  was  liorn  at  Oreves- 
miihlen.  Mecklenbvirg-Schwerin,  studied  theology 
at  (Jreifswald,  and  in  1702  became  pastor  at 
Altenkirchen.  in  the  island  of  Riigen.  In  1808  he 
was  called  to  Greifswald  as  professor  of  liistory. 
which  chair  lie  exchanged  for  that  of  theology 
in  1810.  and  at  the  same  time  became  pastor  in 
that  city.  Although  some  of  his  poetic  produc- 
tions enjoyed  great  popularity  in  their  time, 
only  a  few  of  his  lyrics  have  survived,  as  "Das 
Amen  der  Steine."  He  was  most  successful  in  the 
idyllic  epics  Die  Iriselfahrf  (1805)  and  Jueunde 
(1808:  7th  ed.  18.55).  the  latter  an  imitation  of 
the  Luise  of  Voss  without  its  charm  and  realism. 
An  insight  into  his  life  and  character  may  be 
gained  from  his  Das  funfzigste  Jnhr  meines 
J.ehiiis  (1815).  Consult,  also,  his  biography  by 
Franck   (Halle.  1887). 

KOSEL,  kr/zel.    A  city  of  Prussia.   See  CosEi. 

KOSER.  ko'zer,  Reinhold  (1852—).  A  Ger- 
man historian,  horn  at  Schmarsow  in  Prussia. 
He  was  educated  at  Berlin.  Vienna,  ami  Halle. 
In  1882  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  Berlin 
archives,  and  in  1884  professor  of  history.  In 
1890  he  went  to  Bonn  in  the  same  capacity; 
ir.  1890  was  chosen  head  of  the  Prussian  archives, 
and  two  years  later  was  appointed  Priissi.an 
historiographer.  Frederick  the  Great  was  Ro- 
ger's especial  study.  He  wrote:  Friedrich  der 
Oronie  als  Kronprinz  (1880),  Koiiig  Friedrich 
der  Oro.txe.  vol.  i.  (1890-93,  coming  down  to 
1756),   I'olitische  Korrespondenz  Friedrichs  des 


Orosseii    (1879-83),   and    Unterhaltungen  Fried- 
richs des  drossen  mit  H.  de  Vatt  ( 1884) . 

KOSLIN,  kes-len'.  A  town  in  the  Province  of 
Pomerania,  Prussia,  situated  on  the  Miihlcnbach, 
eight  miles  from  the  Baltic  Sea  (Maj):  Prussia, 
G  1 ) .  It  has  several  iron-foundries  and  niauu- 
factures  of  pa|)er,  silk,  etc.  Koslin  dates  from 
1188  and  became  a  town  in  1200.  Population,  in 
ISIK),  17,810;  in  1900,  20,418. 

KOSLOV,  koz-lAf.  A  district  town  of  the 
Government  of  Tambov,  Russia,  45  miles  north- 
west of  the  town  of  Tambov,  and  about  250  miles 
southeast  of  JIoscow  (Map:  Russia,  F  4).  It 
lies  at  the  junction  of  two  important  railway 
lines,  and  is  an  important  centre  in  the  grain 
and  live-stock  trade.  The  manufacturcil  i)roducts 
are  machinery,  tobacco,  leather,  an<l  tallow.  In 
the  vicinity  is  situated  the  Troitzkoi  Monastery. 
Population,  in  1897.  40,347.  Koslov  was  founded 
by  a  hermit  in  1027. 

KOSSO'VO.  An  elevated  plain  in  European 
*  Turkey,  in  the  Vilayet  of  Kossovo  (Turkish 
Servia),  drained  by  the  Sitnitsa,  a  tributary  of 
the  Marava.  Here,  on  June  15,  1389,  a  battle 
was  fouglit  between  the  Servians  and  the  Turks 
under  .\murath  or  Murad  1..  in  which  the  latter 
were  completely  victorious ;  but  the  Turkish  .Sul- 
tan was  killed  after  the  battle  (according  to  the 
common  account )  by  a  wounded  Servian.  An- 
other battle  was  fought  in  the  same  place  in  1448 
by  Ji'inos  Hunyady  against  the  Turks,  in  which 
the  Hungarian  couuuander  was  completely  de- 
feated. In  the  Serb  language  "Kossovo  Polye' 
means  the  'Field  of  the  Blackbird.' 

KOSSUTH,  kush'i.it,  La.ios  (Louls)  (1802- 
94).  The  leader  of  the  Hungarian  Revolution  of 
1848-49.  He  was  born  April  27,  1802.  at  Monok, 
in  the  County  of  Zemplin,  in  Hungary.  His 
family  was  of  Slavic  origin  and  of  noble  rank ; 
his  father  was  a  lawyer.  He  studied  law  at  the 
Protestant  college  of  Sflrospatak  and  at  Pesth, 
practiced  first  in  his  native  county,  and  in  1831 
established  himself  in  Pesth.  In  1832  he  began 
his  political  career  in  the  Upper  House  of  the 
Diet  as  a  proxy  of  a  magnate,  and  edited  a 
Liberal  paper,  which,  owing  to  the  state  of  the 
laws,  was  not  printed,  but  copied  by  hand 
and  circulated.  The  subsequent  publication  of  a 
lithographed  paper  led,  in  JIay.  1837,  to  Kos- 
suth's imprisonment.  He  was  liberated  in  1840, 
and  until  1844  was  the  editor  of  the  PestiHirlap, 
in  which  he  advocated  views  too  extreme  for  any 
of  the  Liberal  Party  among  the  nobles,  but 
which  took  strong  hold  of  the  people  in  general, 
csi)ecially  of  the  youth  of  the  country.  In  Xo- 
vcmber,  1847,  he  was  sent  as  a  Deputy  from  Pesth 
to  the  Lower  House  of  the  Diet,  and  soon  distin- 
guished himself  as  an  orator,  and  became  the 
leader  of  the  opposition.  He  advocated  the 
emancipation  of  the  peasants,  the  abolition  of 
feudal  privileges,  the  elevation  of  the  citizen  class, 
and  the  freedom  of  the  press.  When  Jletternich 
was  driven  from  power  in  March,  1848,  Kossuth 
openly  demanded  a  separate  Ministry  for  Him- 
gury,  and  in  the  same  month  became  Minister  of 
Finance  in  the  Cabinet  of  Count  Louis  Bat- 
thyatni.  In  the  great  patriotic  movement  of 
which  he  was  the  soul  and  head,  Kossuth  by  his 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Magyars  aroused 
the  enmity  of  the  other  nationalities  within 
Hungary,  and  thus  precipitated  a  conflict  with 
the    Slavic    peoples    of    the    sotith,    which    gave 
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Austria  the  means  of  combating  the  new  order 
of  tilings  in  Hungary.  (See  AfSTRlA-HuXGAKY; 
Jellachicii.)  On  the  dissolution  of  the  Minis- 
try in  September,  1848,  he  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Committee  of  National  Defense,  with 
dictatorial  powers,  and  I'rosecuted  with  e.vtraor- 
<linary  energy  the  measures  necessary  for  carry- 
ing on  the  war  both  against  Austria  and  against 
the  invasion  of  the  Ban  of  Croatia.  After  ad- 
vancing almost  to  the  gates  of  Vienna,  the  Hun- 
garians were  defeated  at  Schwechat,  October  30, 

1848.  Soon  after,  the  Austrian  forces  invaded 
Hungary,  and  in  January,  1849,  entered  Pesth. 
The  first  reverses  of  the  Hungarians  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  series  of  brilliant  victories  in  the 
-spring,  which  were  due  in  no  small  measure  to 
Kossuth's  restless  activity  in  organizing  the  na- 
tional forces  for  the  field.  To  put  an  end  to  all 
the  hopes  and  schemes  of  the  Jloderate  Party,  lie 
induced  the  Diet  at  Debreczin,  April  14,  1840,  to 
declare  that  the  Hapsburg  dj'iiasty  had  forfeited 
the  throne  and  to  proclaim  the  independence  of 
Hungani'.  The  Hungarian  Kepublic  was  estab- 
lished, with  Kossuth  as  Governor.  Kossuth  was 
disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  intervention  on  the 
part  of  the  Western  powers,  and  had  to  face  the 
overwhelming  power  of  Russia,  which  Czar  Nicho- 
las brought  to  the  support  of  the  Hapsburgs.  Find- 
ing the  dissensions  between  himself  and  Giirgey 
(q.v.)  damaging  to  the  national  cause,  he  resigned 
his  dictatorship  in  favor  of  the  latter,  August  11, 

1849,  two  days  after  the  defeat  at  Temesvar. 
On  August  13th  Gorgey  surrendered  the  Hun- 
garian army  to  the  Russians,  and  on  the  17th 
Kossuth  (led  into  Turkey,  where  he  was  kept 
under  restraint  by  the  Turkisli  Government:  but 
though  his  extradition  was  demanded  both  by 
Austria  and  Russia,  the  Porte,  supported  by  Eng- 
land and  France,  resisted  all  tlicir  demands.  In 
September,  1851,  at  the  intervention  of  England 
and  the  United  States,  he  was  liberated  and  sailed 
in  the  United  States  frigate  Mississipjii,  sent  for 
the  purpose  by  the  Government,  to  Gibraltar, 
whence  he  sailed  to  England,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  ever)'  demonstration  of  public  respect 
and  sympathy.  In  December  of  the  same  year 
he  landed  in  the  United  States.  His  stay  in  this 
country  was  a  continuous  ovation.  His  wonder- 
ful oratory  kindled  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people, 
already  in  sympathy  with  the  cause  he  re|)re- 
sented;  but  his  unwise  efforts  to  draw  the  United 
States  into  a  quarrel  with  Austria  cooled  the 
ardor  with  which  he  had  been  greeted  at  first. 
He  returned  in  .July,  1852,  to  England,  and  there 
he  ciiielly  resided  until  18(i2,  when  he  went  to 
Turin,  which  he  made  his  permanent  liome.  In 
the  stirring  years  of  1859  and  lS(i(j  Kossuth  eii- 
dciivorcd  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
bring  about  new  Hungarian  risings,  Imt  his  plans 
failed.  He  organizeil,  liowever,  an  Hungarian 
legion,  which  fought  under  Garibaldi  in  1859  and 
18()G.  When  Austria  and  Hungary  became  recon- 
ciled in  1867,  Kossuth  refused  to  accept  the 
situation,  and  he  continued  in  his  uncompromis- 
ing hostility  to  the  Hapsburgs  to  tlie  end.  He 
died  at  Turin.  March  20.  1894.  His  body  was 
interred  at  Budapest.  April  1.  amid  a  great 
deraon.'tration  of  respect  and  afTection.  Consult: 
Kossuth,  Memories  of  Mii  F.rile  (London.  1880: 
now  ed..  New  York.  1894)  ;  Pulszky,  Mcine  Zcil. 
mei»  Lehen  (Pressburg,  1880-83) .  by  an  intimate 
associate  of  Kossuth ;  also  a  mass  of  reports, 
speeches,  and  controversial  articles  occasioned  by 


Kossuth's    visit    to    England    and    the    United 
States. 

KOST,  Frederick  W.  (18til— ).  An  American 
landscape  painter,  born  in  New  York  City,  and  a 
pupil  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design.  His 
work  is  fresh,  direct,  and  sincere,  and  his  color 
b.armonious.  There  is  a  fine  ripeness  about  his 
"On  Carmen's  River"  (1902).  He  obtained  hon- 
orable mention  at  the  Paris  E.xpositiun  of  1900. 

KOSTENDIL,  kes'tcn-dil',  or  KIXJSTEN- 
DIL.  A  town  of  Bulgaria,  situated  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  country.  43  miles  southwest 
of  Sofia,  and  on  the  railway  line  from  Kumanova 
to  Sofia  (Map:  Balkan  Peninsula.  D  3).  It  has 
a  high  school,  barracks,  and  hot  springs.  Popu- 
lation, in  1901,  12,003. 

KOSTER,  ke'ster,  Hans  (1818-1900).  A  Ger- 
man dramatist  and  poet,  born  at  Kritzow.  After 
studying  philosophy,  he  traveled  in  Italy  and 
France,  and  lived  successively  in  Berlin,  Weimar, 
and  near  Neuzelle,  Brandenburg.  As  a  member 
of  the  North  German,  and  afterwards  of  the 
first  German  Reichstag,  he  manifested  the  Prus- 
sian party  spirit,  which  is  also  apparent  in  his 
political  pamphlets  and  his  poetic  productions. 
His  early  dramas,  although  favorably  commented 
upon,  did  not  find  their  wa.y  to  the  stage,  but 
Ulricli  ton  Ilutten  (1840),  lleniiiiiin  der  Cherus- 
ker  (1801),  and  Der  Grosse  Kurfurst  (1851,  new 
version  1865)  were  repeatedly  performed.  He 
also  published  two  collections  of  patriotic  songs, 
Konig  Wilhelm  tind  seiii  Ileer  ( 1808),  and  Kaiser 
iiud  Reich  (1872),  and  the  biblical  epics  Hiob 
ami  Die  Bergpredigt   (1885). 

KOSTER,   Laurens  .Tanszoox.      See  Coster. 

KOS'TER,  or  COSTER,  Samiel  (1579-1G62). 
A  Dutch  dramatist.  He  was  born  at  Amster- 
dam, studied  at  Leyden,  and  subsetiuently  became 
physician  at  the  infirmary  in  iiis  n;itive  city.  His 
c-Kcellent  plays  and  his  establishment  of  the 
Nederduitsche  Academic  (1617).  a  society  which 
gave  great  encouragement  to  the  earlier  ilramatie 
authors  of  Holland,  earned  for  him  the  title  of 
'founder  of  the  theatres  of  Amsterdam.'  His 
comedies  include:  t^/iet  inn  dc  rijrhc  man 
(1015)  and  Boereklucht  van  Teeuieis  de  liocr  en 
mejuffer  von  flrevelinckhuyscn  (1612).  His 
tragedies  include  Is'ihella.  which  was  performed 
at  the  Castle  of  Muiden  in  1018:  Ili/s  (1616), 
Iphitjenia  (1617),  and  I'obisrna  (1630).  They 
luue  been  frequently  re|)rinted.  Consult  the 
monograph  on  Kostcr  by  Rossing  (Leyden,'  1875). 

KOSTLIN,  kest'Wn,  Christian  Reinhoi.d 
(1813-51)).  -V  German  poet  and  criminal  jurist, 
born  at  Tubingen,  where  he  established  himself 
!is  privat-docent  in  1839,  after  h:iving  studied  law 
(here  .Hid. in  Heidelberg  and  Berlin.  He  acquired 
his  re|)iitation  as  a  writer  on  criminal  law  with 
Die  Lehre  vom  Mord  uitd  Totschlag  (1838).  His 
later  publications  include:  Der  Wcndcpunkt 
dcs  deiitschen  tftrafierfahrens  im  'ncunzchntcn 
Jahrhundcrt  (1849);  Die  flesehirornengcrichtc 
(1851);  Gesehichte  des  deutschcn  Strafrechts 
(1859).  Under  the  pseudonym  C.  Reinhold  he 
wrote  rooms  and  stories,  which  appeared  collected 
in  1847-48  and  1853. 

KOSTLIN",  .Tui.irs  (1826-1902).  A  German 
Protestant  theolrgian.  born  in  Stuttgart,  where 
he  became  vi<'ar  in  1850.  after  having  traveled 
through  England  and  Scotland.  Subsequently  he 
was  professor  of  theology  at  the  universities  of 
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GiiUiiigcn  (from  1855),  Brcslau  (I860),  and 
Halle  (1870).  A  partial  list  of  his  writings  in- 
cludes: Luthers  Lchre  von  dvr  Kirche  (2d  ed. 
1868)  ;  Das  Wescn  der  Kirche,  etc.  (2d  ed. 
1872)  ;  Martin  Luther,  sein  Lehcn  nnd  Mine 
Schriften  (4th  ed.  1889)  ;  also  a  popular  life  of 
the  reformer,  Luthers  Lehen  (!Hh  ed.  1891); 
Der  (ilauhe  mid  seine  Bedeutung  fiir  Erkenntnis, 
Lehen  und  Kirche  (1895)  :  and  Christliche  Ethik 
(1898).  After  1873  he  edited  Thcoloyische  tStu- 
dien  und  Kritiken.  Consult  his  autobiography 
(Danzig,  1891). 

KOSTLIN,  Karl  Reinhold  (1819-94).  A 
German  theologian  and  writer  on  a<sthetics.  born 
at  Uraeh,  Wurttemberg.  He  studied  in  Tiibingcn 
and  IJerlin,  settled  in  the  former  city  as  privat- 
doeent  of  pliilosophy  and  theology,  and  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  a-sthetics  and  art  history  in 
1857.  In  this  connection  lie  ]mblishpd:  floctlies 
Faust,  seine  Kiitikcr  und  Ausletjer  (1860); 
Hegel  in  philosophischer,  politischcr  und  na- 
lionalcr  Beziehung  (1870);  Aesthetik  (1863-G9), 
his  principal  work,  combining  subtle  judgment 
with  lucid  exposition;  Richard  n'agncrs  Ton- 
drama:  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen  (1877)  ;  Ueber 
den  Schonheitsbegriff  (1879);  Geschichle  der 
Ethik  his  Plato  (1887).  His  theological  writings 
inehule  Dtr  Ursprung  und  die  Koinposition  der 
sgnoplisrhvn  Erangelien   (1853). 

KOSTOMABOFF,  k6'st6-ma'r6f,  Nikolai 
IVANOViTCH  (1817-85).  A  famous  Russian  hi.s- 
toriaa  and  author,  born  in  the  Government  of 
Voronezh.  He  studied  in  the  universities  of 
Kharkov  and  Moscow,  and  after  having  served 
in  a  regiment  of  dragoons  was  api]ointed  in 
1846  instructor  in  history  in  Kiev.  Here  he 
founded  the  Slavophile  Society  of  Saints  Cyril 
and  Methodius,  and  a  secret  society  to  revive 
Little  Russian  literature.  He  was  deprived  of 
his  professorship  in  1847  and  banished  to  Sara- 
tov, whence  he  was  allowed  to  go  abroad  only 
after  the  death  of  Nicholas  I.  In  1859-62  lie 
held  a  professorship  of  history  in  Saint  Peters- 
burg, where  his  lectures  attracted  throngs  of 
listeners.  He  began  in  Russia  the  method  of 
treating  history  as  the  life  of  the  people  and 
not  the  growth  of  the  State,  and  his  North- 
Russian  Com  moil  irenlths  (1863)  was  epoch- 
making  in  proving  the  antiquity  of  republican 
institutions  in  R\issia  ( Novgorod  and  Pskov ) . 
His  historical  novels  are  in  striking  discord  with 
his  views  of  history  as  a  science:  they  are  full 
of  anachronisms,  and  most  momentous  historical 
events  are  often  laid  to  the  wliims  of  personages 
unknown  to  history.  His  most  importjint  works 
are  llisloriral  Monographs  (12  vols..  1868)  and 
Russian.  Ilistorg  in  Biographies  of  Her  Chief 
Men  (1875-76) .  the  first  volume  in  German  trans- 
lation by  Honckel   (Leipzig,  1886). 

KOSTROMA,  kos'tro-ma'.  A  government  of 
Central  Ku^jsia,  north  of  the  governments  of 
Vladimir  and  Nizhni-Novgorod,  wilh  an  area  of 
nearly  32,.500  square  miles  (j\Iap:  Russia,  F  3). 
Tlie  surface  is  generally  level,  with  a  few  hills 
along  the  courses  of  the  rivers;  about  60  per  cent, 
of  the  total  area  is  under  forests.  Tlie  climate  is 
severe,  the  average  annual  temperature  being 
about  40°.  The  region  is  watered  by  the  Volga  and 
its  tributaries.  Agriculture,  although  the  chief 
occupation,  is  in  a  low  stage  of  developiuent.  the 
product  being  insufficient  for  domestic  demands. 
Hemp  is  cultivated  on  a  large  scale,  and  horses 


of  a  high  grade  are  raised.  There  are  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  goods,  pottery,  linen,  wooden,  and 
small  metal  articles;  they  are  produced  mainly 
in  the  rural  districts  as  adjuncts  to  agriculture. 
The  trade  is  chielly  in  forest  products  and  manu- 
factures. Tlio  migration  of  artisans  from  Kos- 
troma to  the  industrial  centres  of  the  Kiii|iire  is 
very  consideralile.  Population,  in  1897,  1,429,228, 
composed  |)rincipally  of  (ireat  Russians.  Capi- 
tal, Kostroma  (q.v. ) . 

KOSTROMA.  Capital  of  the  government  of 
that  name,  in  European  Russia,  situated  near  the 
junction  of  the  River  Kostroma  with  the  Volga, 
500  miles  from  Saint  Petersburg  (Map:  Russia, 
F  3) .  The  most  notable  building  is  the  Cathedral 
of  the  Assumption  (1272).  The  educational  in- 
stitutions include  a  gynmasium.  a  high  school,  a 
seminary,  a  technical  school,  and  a  theatre.  It 
has  considerable  manufactures,  chielly  of  linen; 
and  there  is  trade  in  corn,  leather,  fla.\,  and 
provisions.  Population,  in  1889,  31.981;  in  1897, 
41,268.    Kostroma  was  probably  founded  in  1152. 

KOSZEG,  k&'sgg.  A  city  of  Hungary.  Sea 
Gt'xs. 

KOSZTA  (kfi'sta)  AFFAIR.  In  American 
history  the  name  applied  to  a  diplomatic  episode, 
involving  the  rights  in  foreign  countries  of  emi- 
grants to  the  United  States  as  yet  not  fully  nat- 
uralized. A  certain  Martin  Koszta.  of  Hungarian 
birth,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  political  move- 
ment of  1848-49  for  detaching  Hungary-  frinu  the 
dominion  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  who  had 
tied  to  Turkey  upon  the  failure  of  that  move- 
ment, emigrated  to  the  United  States  after  a  short 
detention  in  Turkey,  and  in  .July,  1852.  made  a 
declaration  inider  oath  of  his  intention  to  become 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  at  the  same  time 
renouncing  all  allegiance  to  any  foreign  power. 
After  a  residence  of  a  year  and  eleven  months 
he  returned  to  Turkey  on  private  business,  and 
was  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  by  the  American  consul  at  Smyrna  and 
the  American  charge  d'affaires  ad  intcr-im  at 
Constantinople.  While  waiting  to  return  to  the 
United  States  he  was  taken,  by  force,  aboard  the 
Austrian  brig-of-war  Hussar  and  confined  there 
in  chains.  The  American  officials  protested  in 
vain  both  to  the  Turkish  Government  and  to  the 
Austrian  olficcrs,  and  finally  on  July  2,  1853, 
Captain  Ingraham  of  the  I'nited  States  sloop-of- 
war  Haint  Louis,  then  lying  in  Smyrna  harbor, 
threatened  to  open  fire  if  Koszta  was  not  sur- 
rendered to  him  by  four  o'clock.  The  Austrian 
consul-general  then  agreed  that  Koszta  should  be 
held  by  tlie  consul-general  of  France  until  some 
agreement  was  reached.  On  August  29,  1853, 
Baron  Hiilsemann,  the  Austrian  charge  d'afTaircs 
.It  Washington,  wrote  to  Secretary  of  State 
:Marcy,  asking  that  the  United  States  "disavow 
the  conduct  of  its  agents,  .  .  .  hasten  to  call 
them  to  a  severe  account,  and  tender  to  Austria 
a  satisfaction  proportionate  to  the  outrage," 
basing  his  request  on  the  ground  that  Koszta 
had  never  ceased  to  be  a  citizen  of  Austria,  and 
that  Ingraham's  threat  was  in  violation  of  inter- 
national law.  ^larcy  replied,  September  26, 
1853,  in  a  ringing  letter,  known  as  the  Hiilse- 
mann letter,  in  Avhich  he  defended  the  position 
of  the  United  States  throughout,  on  the  ground 
that  Koszta  had  ceased  to  be  a  citizen  of  Austria 
even  by  the  law  of  Austria,  "that  Koszta  when 
seized    and    imprisoned    was    invested    with    the 
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nationality  of  the  United  States,  and  they  had 
thciefure  the  right,  if  they  chose  to  exercise  it, 
to  extend  their  protection  to  him;  that  from  in- 
ternational law — the  only  law  which  can  be 
ri<rhtfully  appealed  to  for  rules  in  this  case — 
Austria  could  derive  no  authority  to  obstruct 
or  interfere  witli  the  United  States  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  right,  in  eflecting  the  liberation 
of  Koszta ;  and  that  Captain  Ingrahani's  inter- 
I)osition  for  his  release  was,  under  the  extraor- 
dinary circumstances  of  the  case,  right  and 
proper."  This  letter  was  received  with  great 
enthusiasm  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
the  stand  taken  by  JIarcy  with  reference  to  the 
status  of  immigrants  not  fully  naturalized  has 
been  indorsed  by  various  well-known  authorities 
on  international  law.  Koszta  was  ultimately 
released  and  allowed  to  return  to  the  United 
States.  Consult  Corn'spondrnrr  hrtuecn  the  .S'ec- 
retarj/  of  fitate  and  the  charge  d'affaires  of  Aus- 
tria relative  to  the  case  of  Martin  Koszta 
(Washington,  18.5.3). 

KOTAH,  ko'ta.  A  native  Rajputana  State, 
India,  with  a  capital  of  the  .same  name, 
situated  120  miles  south  of  Jaipur.  The  town, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chumbul,  is  fortified 
bj-  a  rampart  and  a  ditch.  It  is  of  considerable 
size  and  of  some  architectural  pretensions,  but 
has  an  unhealthful  climate.  Population,  40,000. 
The  State  contains  .380.3  square  miles.  Popula- 
tion, in  IStil,  526,300;   in  1901,  544,3.50. 

KOTHEN,  ke'ten.     A  town  of  Germany.     See 

CiiTlIEX. 

KOTLYAREVSKY,  kot'lyii-ref'ski,  Ivan 
Petrovitch  (1769-1838).  A  Russian  poet,  born 
and  educated  at  Poltava.  He  served  in  the 
army  (1796-1808)  ;  was  prominent  in  the  chari- 
ties of  his  native  city:  conducted  for  several 
years  a  school  for  children  of  the  impoverished 
nobility:  and  during  his  last  years  directed  the 
poorliouse  of  Poltava.  He  wrote  in  the  dialect 
of  Little  Russia  a  travesty  on  the  JEneid 
(17981.  which  had  much  satiric  power,  and 
several  plays  dealing  with  life  in  Little  Russia, 
of  which  \atnll;a  J'oltavka  (1819)  and  Moslal 
cariniik  are  the  best  known.  His  complete 
works  were  published  at  Saint  Petersburg  in 
1802   (2d  cd.  1875). 

KO'TO  (.Japanese).  The  Japanese  harp,  made 
in  the  form  of  a  zither  and  consisting  of  thirteen 
silk  strings  stretched  over  an  oblong  sounding- 
board.  Each  string  has  a  separate  bridge,  by 
adjusting  which  the  string  is  tuned.  The  koto 
is  played  with  both  hands  and  has  a  range  of 
about  two  octaves.    See  .Japanese  Music. 

KOTOTCHIKHIN;.  kri't.'.-eb.-'K.*n,  Origorit 
( 1 030-67 ) .  A  Russian  writer,  civil  servant  tmder 
Czar  Alexis.  At  the  age  of  thirty-one  his  con- 
science proved  too  tender  for  his  tasks,  and  he 
had  to  seek  an  asylum  first  in  Poland  and  then 
in  Sweden,  where  he  wrote  a  book  about  Muscovy 
(1066-07).  Justly  or  unjustly  he  was  executed 
for  a  murder  in  Stockholm,  and  would  have 
liecn  iniknown  to  posterity  were  it  not  for  his 
manuscript  giving  faithful  but  most  unflatter- 
ing details  of  the  life  and  reign  of  the  Czar. 
In  1837  this  book  was  found  in  the  Upsala 
Library.  It  was  published  in  Russia  by  the 
Imperial  archfeological  commission  and  called 
O  f'n.ixiii  r  Tsarstrovanie  Aleksiya  MikhaiJovitch 
(1859,  last  ed.  1884), 


KOTOW,  katou'  (Chin.  K'ow-T'ow,  K'of-x'ou, 

from  K'ow,  to  knock,  and  t'oie,  head).  To  salute, 
pay  respect,  homage,  or  worship  by  kneeling 
ceremoniously  and  then  knocking  the  forehead 
on  the  groimd.  In  China,  schoolboys  on  entering 
the  schoolroom  kneel  and  knock  their  heads  on 
the  floor  before  the  picture  of  Confucius;  in- 
feriors kotow  to  superiors;  a. humble  apology  is 
made  by  kotowing;  prisoners  kotow  before  the 
magistrate;  and  the  kotow  is  the  most  respectful 
way  of  worshiping  the  gods,  or  before  the 
ancestral  tablets.  The  kotow  is  performed  to 
friends  and  relatives  seen  for  the  first  time  after 
the  death  of  one's  father  and  mother,  and  it  is 
imperative  in  approaching  the  Emperor.  There 
being  nine  steps  to  the  Imperial  throne,  there 
are  eight  gradations  of  obeisance,  before  reaching 
the  top,  as  follows:  (1)  .Joining  the  hands  and 
raising  them  before  the  breast;  (2)  bowing  low 
with  the  hands  still  joined;  (3)  bending  the 
knee  as  if  about  to  kneel;  (4)  actual  kneeling: 
(5)  the  kotow,  in  which  the  suppliant  or  guest 
before  the  Emperor  kneels,  and  strikes  his  head 
on  the  ground;  (6)  kneeling  and  striking  the 
head  on  the  ground  thrice,  called  the  san  k'oic 
or  three  knockings;  (7)  kneeling,  knocking  the 
head  thrice  upon  the  ground,  standing  upright, 
and  again  kneeling  and  knocking  the  head  three 
times  more;  (8)  kneeling  thrice  and  knocking 
the  head  to  the  earth  nine  times.  While  some 
of  the  gods  receive  only  the  kotow,  or  'three 
knocks,'  and  others  the  seventh  grade  of 
obeisance,  the  Emperor  and  'Heaven'  receive' 
full  quota  of  honor,  which  reaches  its  climax  in 
the  three  kneelings  and  nine  knockings  of  the 
head.  To  reject  these  forms  is  to  reject  au- 
thority. To  accept  them  is  to  acknowledge 
homage  and  obedience  to  the  Emperor.  No  ac- 
credited European  envoys  have  made  the  kotow, 
except  Papal  emissaries,  and  those  from  Portugal 
and  Holland,  who  originally  yielded  to  Chinese 
etiquette,  not  understanding  llie  full  significance 
of  the  act,  or  for  the  sake  of  greater  facilities  of 
trade,  and  for  direct  conference  with  the  Emperor 
himself, 

KOTTBUS,  kofbus.    A  town  of  Prussia.     See 

COTTBUS. 

KOTZEBTTE.  ko'tsc-bu.  Alexander  von  ( 1815- 
89).  A  German  painter,  Ixirn  at  KOnigsberg,  son 
of  August  von  Kotzebue.  Educated  in  tlie  Corps  of 
Cadets  at  Saint  Petersburg,  he  gave  up  the  mili- 
tary career  after  four  years  of  service,  in  1838, 
to  take  up  painting  at  the  Academy,  under  Sauer- 
weid,  and  continued  his  studies  there  for  six 
years.  From  1846  to  1848  he  was  in  Paris,  the 
pupil  of  Horace  Vcrnet.  then  traveled  in  the 
Xetherlands.  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  in  1860 
.settled  in  JIunich.  where  he  began  to  execute 
a  long  series  of  battle  pieces  ordered  by  the 
Czar  for  the  winter  palace  in  Saint  Petersburg. 
They  comprise  the  principal  combats  lietweon 
Peter  the  Great  and  Charles  XII..  notably  "The. 
Rattle  of  Poltava,"  the  battles  during  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  in  which  the  Russians  were  vic- 
torious, those  in  the  campaigns  of  SuvarofT  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  and  the  battles  of  1812 
and  1813  against  Xapoleon.  Among  the  few 
other  productions  for  which  these  extensive 
commissions  left  him  sufficient  leisure,  is  to  he- 
noted  "The  Foundation  of  Saint  Petersburg,"  ia 
the  Maximilianeum  at  Munich. 
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KOTZEBTJE,  August  Fbiedbicii  Ferdinand 
■VON  ( 17Ul-181'.t) .  A  Cieiumii  dramatist  and  Rus- 
sian civil  servant,  born  at  Weimar.  Kotzebue 
studied  law  at  Jena  ( 1777 )  and  Duisburg 
(1778),  but  was  drawn  to  the  stage  and  organ- 
ized an  amateur  theatre  at  Duisburg.  In  1780  he 
opened  a  law  office  at  Weimar,  but  he  was  in- 
duced in  1781  to  go  to  Russia,  where  he  served 
successively  as  secx'etary  to  the  (iovcrnor-General 
at  Saint  Petersburg,  assessor  of  the  Upper  Court 
of  Appeals,  and  president  of  tlie  Jlagistrates 
Board  of  the  Province  of  Esthonia.  He  married 
a  lady  of  rank  and  was  ennobled.  At  his  wife's 
death  he  resigned  the  Russian  service,  visited 
Paris,  and  from  1795  to  1798  lived  chiefly  at 
Friedenlhal,  his  country  .seat,  near  Reval.  He 
had  already  become  known  by  a  series  of  tales 
and  several  sentimental  dramas.  His  first  col- 
lected works.  Die  jiingsten  Kinder  meincr 
Laune  (5  vols.,  Leipzig.  1793-97),  belong 
to  this  period.  In  1798  Kotzebue  was  sum- 
moned to  \'icnna  as  Court  dramatist,  but  friction 
arose,  and  he  was  jiermitted  to  resign  in  1800 
with  a  pension.  He  intended  to  return  to  Rus- 
sia, but  on  the  frontier  he  was  arrested  as  a 
spy  and  sent  to  Siberia.  Czar  Paul,  pleased  at 
hearing  a  translation  of  Kotzebue's  little  drama 
Der  alte  Leibkutscher  Peters  des  Grossen,  re- 
called him  from  exile,  gave  him  office  and  an 
estate,  and  made  him  manager  of  the  German 
theatre  at  Saint  Petersburg.  Kotzebue  tells 
all  this  vivaciously  in  Das  inrrhiriirdiiiste 
Juhr  mciites  Lebcns  (2  vols..  Berlin,  1801). 
After  Czar  Paul's  death  Kotzebue  returned 
to  Germany,  lived  successively  in  Weimar,  .Jena, 
and  Berlin  (1803),  where  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  shared 
in  the  editorship  of  Der  Freimiitifle,  a  literary 
journal.  In  180G  he  w'ent  to  Kiinigsberg  to 
make  historical  researches  in  the  Pnissian 
archives,  as  a  result  of  which  he  published 
Prcussens  iillcre  fleschichte  (4  vols..  Kiinigs- 
berg, 1809).  His  stay  in  Kiinigsberg  was  short. 
The  Napoleonic  invasion  obliged  him  to  flee  to 
Russia  (1806),  whence  he  kept  up  a  lively  jour- 
nalistic warfare  on  Napoleon  and  his  policv  in 
Die  Biene  (1808-10)  and  Die  Grille  (1811-12). 
During  these  j-ear.s  he  resided  on  his  estate  in 
Esthonia.  He  returned  to  Berlin  as  a  Russian 
fState  Councilor  in  1813.  and  was  made  Russian 
Consul-Gcncral  at  K(jnigsl)erg,  whence  he  was  re- 
pealled in  1810  as  coun.sel  to  the  Foreign  Office 
at  Saint  Petersburg.  In  1817  he  was  sent  as  a 
salaried  ])olitical  spy  to  Germany,  where  he 
founded  in  the  reactionary  interest  a  journal,  Das 
litterarische  ^Vochetlblatt.  In  this  he  attacked 
especially  the  German  liberal  student  Biirschen- 
schaften,  and  thus  excited  a  student,  Karl  Lud- 
wig  Sand,  to  assassinate  him  at  Mannheim, 
March  23,  1819.  Kotzebue  as  a  dramatist  was 
remarkably  prolific  and  witty,  and  a  master  of 
stage  effects.  Init  he  was  superficial  and  neglect- 
ful of  literarv  standards.  Of  some  216  record- 
ed plays  98  'are  printed  (28  vols..  1797-1823: 
44  vols.,  1827-29;  10  vols..  1868).  The  best 
Icnown  of  them  in  England  and  America  are: 
The  Stranqer  {Meiischeiihass  vnd  Rene),  and 
Pizarro  (Die  Spnnier  it)  Peru)  ;  noteworthy  also 
are  Die  beiden  Kliiir/sberp,  Die  Ivdianer  in  Eng- 
land, and  Die  dentsrhen  Kleiiistiidler.  Kotzebue 
■wrote  also  some  weak  novels.  Consult,  for  Kot- 
zebue's life.  Diiring  (Weimar.  1830)  ;  W.  von 
JCotzebue,    August    von    Kotzebue,    Vrteile    der 


Zeitgenossen  und  der  Gegenwart  (Dresden, 
1884)  ;  and  Rabanv,  Kotzebue,  sa  vie  el  sun 
temps  (Paris,  1893). 

KOTZEBUE,  Otto  von  (1787-1846).  A  Rus- 
sian  navigator,  son  of  August  von  Kotzebue, 
born  at  Reval.  He  made  three  voyages  round 
the  world,  sailing  first  under  Krusenstern  to 
Japan.  On  his  second  journey,  in  command  of 
the  liurik  (1815-18),  fitted  out  by  Count  Ro- 
mantsoff,  he  passed  through  Bering  Strait,  and 
along  the  American  coast  northward  from  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales.  On  August  4,  ISKJ,  lie  entered 
the  sound  now  known  by  his  name.  Subsequently 
he  touched  at  California  and  Hawaii,  and  in 
January,  1817,  discovered  the  Romantsoff  Isl- 
and, one  of  the  JNIarshall  group.  He  made  a 
third  voyage  in  1823-26.  His  description  of  the 
second  voyage  appeared  in  Russian  in  1823-26, 
in  German  in  1821.  and  in  English  in  1821  as 
Voyage  of  Discovery.  In  1830  he  published  an 
account  of  the  third  journej'  as  Keiie  licise  vm 
die  Welt. 

KOTZEBUE,  WiLHELM  von  (1813-87).  A 
Russian  diplomat,  brother  of  the  preceding,  and, 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Wilbelm  Augustsohn.  a 
German  dramatist.  His  earliest  literary  work  was 
the  German  translation  from  Vasilio  Alecsandri 
(q.v.)  of  Rumiiiiische  Volkspocsie  (1857).  His 
other  works  were  the  plays  Ein  uiibaniilierziger 
Freund  and  Zwei  Siinderinrien,  and  Bilder  und 
Skizzen  aus  der  Moldau  (1860);  Laskar  Vio- 
rescu  (1863)  ;  and  August  ron  Kotzebue,  Vrteile 
der  Zeitgenossen  und  der  Gegenn-art   (1884). 

KOUMISS,  kixi'mis  (Tatar  kinniz,  fermented 
mares'  milk).  A  fermented  beverage  originally 
made  by  the  Tatars  from  mares'  milk.  It  is  a 
product  of  coml)ined  alcoholic,  lactic,  and  pro- 
teolytic fermentations  of  milk.  Cows'  milk  is 
now  commonly  employed  in  the  United  States 
and  in  England.  The  only  advantage  of  mares' 
milk  is  its  higher  percentage  of  sugar.  The 
method  of  preparation  is  not  uniform.  In  the 
East,  mares'  milk  is  placed  in  leathern  vessels, 
with  the  addition  of  a  portion  of  a  previous 
brewing  and  a  little  yeast.  The  vessel  is  fre- 
quently shaken  or  beaten  during  the  fermenta- 
tion, which  prevents  the  cream  from  rising  and 
churns  a  part  of  the  butter  fat.  which  is  re- 
moved. Tlie  fermentation  requires  from  30  to  48 
hours.  The  product  is  efTervescent.  containing 
nearly  1  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  in 
addition  to  about  1  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  and 
0.5  to  1.5  per  cent,  of  lactic  acid  wliich  gives 
it  a  sour  taste.  It  is  a  nutritious  beverage, 
containing  about  2^2  per  cent,  of  proteids.  an 
equal  amount  of  milk-sugar,  and  a  variable 
amount  of  fat.  The  casein  is  partly  changed 
to  more  easily  digested  forms.  It  is  often  pre- 
scribed by  physicians,  especially  in  cases  where 
other  food  cannot  be  retained.  It  is  said  to 
be  intoxicating  to  those  not  accustomed  to  it. 

KOUSSO.     See  Koosso. 

KOVALEVSKY,  ko'Vii-lyef'skl.  Alex.woeb 
(1840-1901).  A  Russian  zoiilogist  and  embryolo- 
gist.  Iiorn  at  Diinaburg.  He  was  for  many  years 
professor  in  Odessa  and  later  in  Saint  Petersburg, 
■\vhere  he  became  professor  of  zoiilogy  and  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  contemporary  zoiilogists. 
It  was  he  who  by  his  researches  in  tlie  embryol- 
og%'  and  structure  of  ascidinns  and  of  Amphioxus 
first  showed  the  relationship  of  these  forms  to 
one   another   and   their   close   alliance   to   verte- 
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orates.  He  also  discovered  tlie  branchial  slits 
of  lialanoglossus  aud  tirat  placed  it  in  the  line 
of  vertebrate  ancestry.  In  the  embryology  and 
posteinbryological  development  of  insects  his 
work  was  fundamental,  and  he  made  impor- 
tant contributions  to  tlie  knowledge  of  tlic  de- 
veloimient  and  structure  of  various  annelids, 
cadenterates,  and  other  animals.  Important 
among  his  works  are:  Annloiiiie  dcs  lialunoglos- 
8US  delle  Chiaje  (1866);  Entiriclclungsgeschichte 
der  einfachen  Ascidicn  (18G6);  Enticicklungs- 
geschichte  des  Atnphioxus  lanceolattis  (1867); 
Weittre  l<ludien  iiher  die  Entwicklung  der  ein- 
fachen Ascidien  (1871)  ;  Embrgologischc  iitudien 
tin  M'iirmern  iiiid  Artliropodrn  (1871);  Weitere 
iitudien  iiher  die  Entwicklinigsgcirhichte  des  Am- 
■pliitjdiis  hineeolatus  ( 1877 )  ;  Vtrlopldnti  Mctschni- 
/i-oirii  ( 1882)  ;  lieitiu'igc  ziir  ndehcmhnjonaleu  Ent- 
virklung  der  Musciden,  part  i.  (1887)  ;  Anatomie 
de  I'ArchccohdeUa  Esmontii  de  O.  (Irimm  ( 1800)  ; 
Etude  sur  I'anatomie  de  I'Acanthobdella  paludina 
(1896). 

KOVALEVSKY,  Egor  Petrovitch  (1811- 
C8  I .  A  Russian  traveler,  born  in  the  Government 
of  Kharkov.  As  a  mining  engineer,  he  made 
extensive  journeys  in  Eastern  Siberia,  the  Kir- 
ghiz Steppe,  and  Jlontenegro  (1841).  Si.\  years 
afterwards  he  was  charged  by  Mehemet  Ali  with 
a  gold-prospecting  mission  in  Upper  Eg>-pt,  and 
he  published  an  account  of  this  journey  after 
his  return  to  Russia  (2  vols.,  1840).  He  was  next 
sent  upon  a  religious  embassy  to  China,  where  he 
put  his  name  to  the  treaty  favoring  Russian  pre- 
tensions in  ilongolia  (1851).  He  was  subse- 
quently made  director  of  Asiatic  affairs  at  Saint 
Petersburg  (1856).  He  was  a  promoter  of  the 
Khorasan,  Chitral.  and  other  expeditions  for  sci- 
entifie  research,  and  the  author  of  Peregrinu- 
lioiis  (3  vols..  1843-45)  ;  Cliinri  (2  vols.,  18.53)  ; 
The  llVrr  iritl,  Turkeii  in  ISoS-o^  (1868);  and 
The  Crimean   War   (1869). 

KOVALEVSKY,  Sophi.v  V.\silyevna,  better 
known  under  her  pen-name.  'Sonya'  ( 1850- 
91).  An  eminent  Russian  mathematician  and 
author,  the  daughter  of  General  Korvin-Kru- 
kovsky.  She  was  born  at  Moscow  and  brought 
up  at  Palibino,  her  father's  estate,  in  the 
Government  of  Vitebsk.  When  in  1865  Stran- 
nolyulisky  began  to  teach  her  calculus  at  Saint 
Petersburg,  he  was  amazed  at  her  quickness. 
-About  181)7  she  and  her  sister,  later  a  well- 
known  novelist,  resolved  to  go  abroad  to  study. 
To  obtain  independence  for  the  purpose  a  sham 
marriage,  such  as  was  of  daily  occurrence  among 
Russian  youth  at  this  period,  was  decided  upon. 
A  student,  Vladimir  Kovalevsky,  when  asked  to 
act  as  the  fictitious  husband  to  give  Sonya's  sis- 
ter the  necessary  legal  status,  consented  on  the 
condition  of  marrying  Sonya  herself.  In  October. 
ISfiS.  the  ceremony  was  performed,  and  tlie  three 
went  abroad  the  following  spring,  when  Scinya's 
husband  took  up  geology  at  .Tena.  In  1869  she 
studied  mathematics  at  Heidelberg,  eliciting  the 
warmest  praise  from  Kijnigsberger  and  Kirch- 
hoff.  In  the  autumn  of  1870  she  went  to  the 
University  of  Berlin,  where  no  women  were  ad- 
mitted. At  a  perfunctory  test  at  his  house,  the 
great  Weierstrass  was  astounded  by  her  lucid  and 
original  solutions  of  the  problems  that  at  the 
time  engaged  his  most  advanced  pupils,  and 
henceforth  he  guided  her  studies  for  three  years. 
In  1874  she  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  the 
University  of  Giittingcn  on  the  basis  of  her  niem- 
Voi,.  XI.— 39. 


oir,  Zur  Theorie  der  partiellcn  Di fferent ialgleich- 
ttngen.  After  receiving  their  degrees,  Sonya  and 
her  husband  lived  together  until  he  became  in- 
volved in  speculations  in  house-building,  news- 
paper-publishing, petroleum-wells,  etc.  The  couple 
jjarted,  and  Sonya  w;ent  abroad  to  make  for  her- 
self a  name  in  science.  But  her  husband's  death, 
which  followed  shortly,  was  a  crushing  blow  to 
her,  and  she  resumed  scientific  work  only  after  a 
lingering  illness.  In  1883  ilittag-Lefller,  a  pupil 
of  Weierstrass  and  rector  of  the  Universitj'  of 
Stockholm,  obtained  for  her  a  docentship.  After 
a  year  of  lecturing  in  German  she  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  higher  analysis  for  five 
years,  on  condition  of  teaching  in  Swedish.  In 
1888  she  received  in  person  the  Prix  Bordin 
(doubled  to  5000  francs)  of  the  Paris  Academy 
of  Sciences  for  her  Sur  un  cas  parlieulier  du  pro- 
hlinte  de  la  rotation  d'un  eorps  pesatit  autour 
d'uu  point  fixe.  For  two  other  essays,  the  Stock- 
holm Academy  awarded  her  a  prize  of  1500 
kroner  in  1889.  Besides,  she  contributed  a  num- 
ber of  important  papers  to  scientific  periodicals. 
She  had,  moreover,  literar_v  abilities  in  addition 
to  her  mathematical  talents.  In  1877  she  wrote 
The  I'riiatdoeent — a  sketch  from  the  life  of 
a  small  German  university  town — which  met 
with  a  hearty  reception.  Her  I'eeollections  of 
Childhood,  published  in  a  Russian  magazine 
( 1890) ,  aroused  widespread  attention.  In  Sweden 
she  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Anna 
Leffler,  sister  of  Jlittag-LefHer,  and  a  striking 
figure  in  Scandinavian  letters.  They  had  a  strong 
influence  upon  each  other,  and  of  several  works 
written  in  collaboration,  A  Struggle  for  Happi- 
ness (1887)  is  the  most  characteristic.  It  is  a 
panegjrie  of  love  as  the  mainspring  of  complete 
life;  and  the  heroine,  Alice,  who  seeks  for  it  in 
vain,  is  Kovalevsky  herself.  In  one  of  her  periods 
of  despair  .she  caught  a  severe  cold,  but  paid  no 
attention  to  it,  and  attended  to  her  lectures  al- 
most until  her  death  from  ])neumonia,  February 
10,  1801,  Consult  her  autobiography  (trans, 
New  York,  1895),  and  Anna  Lettler,  Sonja  Kova- 
levsky (Stockholm,  1892), 

KOV'NO.  A  western  government  of  European 
Russia,  in  Lithuania,  bordering  on  Poland  and 
Prussia.  Area,  15,524  square  miles  (Map:  Rus- 
sia, B  3),  It  has  a  level  surface,  inlersjiersed 
with  numerous  small  lakes,  and  watered  by  the 
Kiemen  aud  its  tributaries.  The  climate  is  mod- 
erate and  healthful.  Kovno  is  chiedy  an  agri- 
cultural region.  Considerable  quantities  of  grain 
are  annually  exported.  Population,  in  1807,  1,- 
549,444.  of  whom  the  Lithuanians  represented 
about  73  per  cent,  and  the  Jews  19  per  cent. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  German  colonists. 
Capital.  Kovno. 

KOVNO.  The  capital  of  the  government  of  the 
same  name,  in  Russia,  and  a  first-class  fortress, 
situated  at  the  coniluence  of  the  Vilia  with  the 
Xienien.  506  miles  southwest  of  Saint  Petersburg 
(Map:  Russia.  B  3).  It  consists  of  the  old  and  the 
new  (own,  ;iiid  has  a  number  of  handsome  squares, 
a  park,  and  an  interesting  old  town  hall.  The 
chief  educalional  institutions  are  seminaries  for 
priests  and  teachers.  Kovno  manufactures  wire 
nails  and  beer.  The  grain  trade,  once  very  im- 
portant, has  now  somewhat  declined.  Population, 
in  1807.  75.543,  including  about  35.000  Jews. 

KOW-LUNG,  kou'lnong'.  A  peninsula  of 
Southern  China,  situated  opposite  Hong  Kong.  A 
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small  portion  of  it  was  ceded  by  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment to  (jlreat  Britain  in  1801,  and  a  lease  of 
about  37G  square  miles  was  obtained  in  181)8  for 
a  period  of  'J'J  years.  The  population  is  Cliinese, 
and  is  estimated  at  100.000.  The  harbor  of  Kow- 
lung  was  declared  a  free  por.t  in  1887.  Adminis- 
tratively, the  territory  on  the  mainland  forms  a 
part  of  Honj;  Kong. 

KOW'BIE  PINE.  A  Xew  Zealand  tree.  See 
Kavri  Pi.ne. 

KOW-TOW,  or  KOU-TOW.  A  Chinese  form 
of  salutation.    See  Kotow. 

KOXrNGA,  kd-shing'a  or  kok-sii/ga  (Chin. 
ChiiKj  Cli'iii(/-Kiiii(j}  ( lG23-(;3).  A  noted  Chinese 
patriot  and  pirate,  who  drove  the  Duteli  out  of 
Formosa  and  became  King  of  that  island.  He 
was  born  in  1023  in  Hiraldo.  .Japan.  His  father, 
Ching  Chih-lung,  originally  a  poor  tailor  of 
Fu-kien,  liad  married  a  Japanese  wife,  and, 
partly  by  trade  and  partly  by  freebooting,  had 
amassed  great  wealth,  and  as  the  possessor  of  a 
fleet  of  3000  junks  became  master  of  the  seas. 
About  1G2S  he  apparently  abandoned  jjiracy,  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  Ming  Empemr  of  China, 
then  struggling  against  formidable  rebellions 
within  and  the  attacks  of  the  Jlanchus  without. 
and  became  admiral  of  the  Imperial  fleet.  Some 
years  later  his  wife  joined  him  at  Nanking  with 
the  young  Ching-kung.  who  was  sent  to  school, 
and  who  at  twenty-two  was  presented  to  the  Em- 
peror, who  gave  him  a  prominent  command  and 
conferred  upon  him  his  own  surname,  Chii.  re- 
marking that  he  was  worthy  to  bear  the  Imperial 
surname.  From  this  circumstance  he  became 
known  as  Kuoh-lisinri-yeh  (in  Japanese  Koku- 
sen-ya),  'His  Worship  of  the  National  Sur- 
name,' which  was  corrupted  by  the  Portuguese 
into  Koxinga.  Ere  long  the  Ming  Emperor,  find- 
ing himself  unable  to  hold  Nanking,  lied  to  Fu- 
chow,  which  still  held  out  against  the  !Manchus, 
and  Koxinga's  father,  yielding  to  the  overtures 
of  the  Manclnis  who  promised  to  make  him  a 
prince,  was  made  a  prisoner  and  carried  to 
Peking,  where  he  died.  Koxinga,  collecting  his 
father's  fleet  and  raising  a  large  army,  pro- 
ceeded to  harry  the  Cliinese  coast,  capturing 
cities,  burning  and  pillaging,  and  defying  every 
fleet  sent  against  liim,  suffering  but  one  severe 
defeat  during  his  siege  of  Nanking  in  1656,  when 
he  lost  .500  of  his  ships,  besides  the  camp  equip- 
ment of  his  land  forces. 

In  1601  he  attacked  the  Dutch  in  Formosa, 
who  surrendered  after  a  four  months'  siege  and 
retired  to  Batavia,  and  Koxinga  proclaimed  him- 
self King.  With  this  island  as  a  base  of  opera- 
tions, he  renewed  his  attacks  ^n  China  with  such 
ferocity  that,  in  1662.  the  Manchu  Government 
commanded  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  provinces 
of  Fu-kien  and  Kwang-tung  to  remove,  on  pain 
of  death,  ten  miles  inland.  Every  town  and  vil- 
lage within  lliat  belt  was  burned  or  leveled  to 
the  ground,  the  roads  were  broken  up.  and  for  six 
years  all  means  of  communication  with  the  sea 
were  cut  oflf  and  ill  commerce  ceased.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  Koxinga  was  killed  in  an  engagement 
■with  the  Dutch,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
■who,  as  King  of  Formosa,  continued  the  anti- 
Manchu  warfare. 

In  1875.  on  the  memorial  of  the  Imperial  com- 
missioner then  in  Formosa,  and  the  literati  of 
T'ai-wan-fii,  Koxinga  was  canonized,  and  a  temple 
erected  in  his  honor. 


KOYTTN'JIK,  or  KTJYUNJIK.     One  of  the 

mounils  of  ancient  Nineveli,  and  tlie  only  one 
belonging  to  the  city  proper  which  has  been 
excavated  with  any  degree  of  comi)letencss.  It  is 
situated  east  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  tlie  pi-esent 
town  of  Mosul,  and  in  tlie  part  of  the  ancient 
city  nortli  of  tlie  Khosar.  The  cliief  discoveries 
at  Koyunjik  were  made  by  Layard  and  Kassam, 
and  include  palaces  of  Assurbanipal  and  Sen- 
nadierib  and  llie  famous  library  of  the  former 
King.     For  furtlier  particulars,  see  NiXEVEii. 

KOZLOFF,  koz-lof,  Ivan  Ivanovitch  (1779- 
1840).  A  Russian  poet,  bom  in  Moscow.  In 
1807  he  W'as  Councilor  of  State  in  Jloscow. 
Afterwards  he  was  transferred  to  Saint  I'ctcrs- 
burg,  but  his  career  was  cut  short  in  1812  by  a 
stroke  of  paralysis,  wliicli  deprived  him  of  the 
power  to  walk.  He  also  became  blind,  but  studied 
German  and  English,  became  known  as  a  trans- 
lator of  Byron's  liride  of  Abydos  and  Miekievicz's 
sonnets,  and  wrote  an  original  poem.  Cliernets 
(1824),  which  met  with  fleeting  popularity.  It 
was  republished  along  with  his  other  poems  in 
the  complete  edition  of  his  works  brought  out  in 
Saint  Petersburg  (1855). 

KBA,  kril.  The  isthmus  connecting  the  Malay 
Peninsula  witli  the  mainland  of  Asia  (Jlap: 
Asia,  .J  7).  It  has  an  average  width  of  44  miles; 
it  is  greatly  narrowed  by  the  Pakcham  and 
Chunipon  rivers. 

KRA.     A  macaque   (q.v.). 

KRAAL,  kriil  (Boer  Dutch,  perhaps  from  Sp. 
corral,  cattle-pen.  from  corro,  bull-ring,  from 
ccrrcr,  Lat.  currcre,  to  run).  A  term  in  general 
use  among  the  Boers  (q.v.)  in  South  Africa  to 
denote  a  village,  or  a  collection  of  huts  in  an  in- 
closure,  or  sometimes  a  single  hut  in  a  stockade. 

KRAFFT,  krilft.  Peter  (1780-1850).  An 
Austrian  painter,  born  at  Hanau,  pupil  of  the 
Academy  there,  and  from  1700  in  Vienna  of 
Fiiger.  In  1802  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
much  attracted  by  Louis  David,  and  became  a 
stanch  adherent  of  that  master's  school.  After  hi.s 
return  to  Vienna,  in  1806.  lie  painted  chiefly  por- 
traits, of  which  he  produced  then  and  afterwards 
about  2000.  l)ut  did  not  succeed  in  establishing 
his  fame  until  1813,  when  his  "Farewell  of  the 
Austrian  Landwehrniann,"  now  in  the  Vienna 
Museum,  created  a  marked  impression  as  the 
first  treatment  of  a  subject  from  contempo- 
raneous history,  and  led  to  his  election  as  a 
member  of  the  Vienna  Academy.  Devoting  him- 
self henceforth  to  this  field,  he  produced  "Arcli- 
duke  Charles  in  the  Battle  of  Aspern"  (1815), 
'•The  Victory  at  Leipzig"  ( 1816) ,  "The  Landwehr- 
mann's  Tteturn"  (1820,  Vienna  Museum).  "Coro- 
nation of  Emperor  Francis  I."  (1822)  and 
'■Death  of  Zriny  Before  Sziget"  (1837).  both  in 
the  National  Gallery.  Budapest,  and  many  others. 
He  was  appointed  professor  at  the  Academy  in 
1823,  and  director  of  the  Belvedere  Gallery  in 
1828. 

KRAFFT-EBING,  nliing.  Rlcn.\ED, Baron  von 
( 1S40-11I02) .  An  eminent  German  neurologist, 
born  at  Mannheim.  He  was  educated  at  Heidel- 
berg. Zurich,  Vienna,  and  Prague.  After  three 
years'  practice  at  Baden-Baden,  as  specialist  for 
nervous  and  mental  diseases,  he  became  professor 
of  psycholog;^^  at  the  University  of  Strassburg  in 
1872.  A  year  later  he  went  to  Gratz  and  remained 
there  as  professor  of  psychology  and  nervous  dis- 
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eases  until  1S89,  when  he  accepted  the  same  pro- 
fessorship at  the  University  of  Vienna.  He  resigned 
ill  1!I02  and  returned  to  Gratz,  where  he  remained 
until  his  dcatli.  lie  was  tlie  autlior  of  numerous 
books  and  monograplis  dealing  with  pathological 
psychology  in  its  relation  to  the  hiw,  and  on 
nervous  and  mental  diseases.  Many  of  these  have 
been  widely  translated.  Some  of  the  more  im- 
portant are:  Die  Mclancholie:  Eine  klinische 
titudie  (Erlangen,  1874);  Grundziige  der  Kri- 
minalpsycholoijie  fiir  Juristcn  (ib.,  1882);  Die 
progressive  allgemcine  Paralyse  (Vienna,  1804)  ; 
Xerrositiit  -und  neurasthenische  ZustUnde 
(Vienna,  ISI15).  Two  of  his  books  appear  in 
English  translations  by  Craddoek:  An  Experi- 
mental Study  in  the  Domain  of  Hypnotism  (New 
York  and  London,  1889),  and  Psyehopathia 
iiexudlis  (Philadelphia,  1802),  a  remarkable 
book,  which  has  become  standard  in  its  field. 

KRAFT,  kriift,  Adam  (c.1440-1507) .  A  cele- 
brated (k-rmaii  sculptor,  born  pri,bal)h'  at  Nurem- 
berg. Very  little  is  known  of  his  life  beyond  the 
fact  that  the  year  1490  found  him  actively  en- 
gaged in  Nuremberg,  a  contemporary  and  friend 
of  the  famous  founder  Peter  Viseher.  From  his 
works,  in  which  architecture  and  sculpture  are 
treated  with  equal  mastery  and  in  closest  con- 
nection, it  may  be  inferred  that  he  started  as  a 
simple  handicraftsman,  and  by  his  own  efforts 
worked  his  way  to  the  perfection  apparent  in  his 
mature  creations.  The  earliest  of  his  more  elabo- 
rate works  in  Nuremberg  is  the  series  known  as 
"The  Seven  Stations,"  completed  about  1490,  for- 
merly on  the  road  to  the  Cemetery  of  Saint  John 
and  now  in  the  Ocrmanie  Museum.  They  are 
carved  in  somewhat  coarse  sandstone,  in  high 
relief,  and  show  the  mixture  of  pictorial  and 
plastic  elements  in  the  composition,  and  the  real- 
istic hardness  in  the  individual  figures  and  in  the 
drapery,  as  they  prevailed  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Of  the  same  date  is  the  "Calvary,"  a 
group  of  heroic  size,  in  the  Cemetery  of  Saint 
John.  In  1402  was  executed  the  magnificent 
"Tomb  of  the  Schreyer  Family,"  outside  the 
Church  of  Saint  Sebaldus.  representing  the  prin- 
cipal three  scenes  in  the  Passion  of  Christ.  Of 
three  other  sepulchral  monuments,  dating  prob- 
ably from  between  1498  and  1501,  the  "Epi- 
taphium  of  the  Pergerstortl' Family,"  in  the  Frau- 
enkirche,  .a  large  high  relief  representing  the 
Virgin  with  the  infant  Christ  crowned  by  angels, 
with  groups  of  fieures  kneeling  at  her  feet,  is  the 
finest.  Similar  in  subject,  but  ditTerent  in  treat- 
ment, is  the  "Jandauer  Tomb,"  in  the  Tetzel 
Chapel  of  Saint  /Fgidius's  Church,  and  more 
simply,  yet  most  hajipily  conceived,  is  the  "Tomb 
of  the  Rebeck  Family,"  in  the  Frauenkirche, 
Kraft's  most  elaborate  work,  and  his  most  widely 
admired  masterpiece,  however,  is  the  "Taber- 
nacle" in  the  Church  of  Saint  Lawrence,  erected 
in  149,'^-li)00.  It  is  a  towering  pyramid  of  ele- 
gant proportions,  reaching  a  height  of  sixty-four 
feet,  and  terminating  with  a  bold  curve  at  the 
top,  of  amazing  richness  in  architectural  forms 
and  plastic  ornamentation,  the  smallest  details 
being  executed  with  delicacy.  Consult :  Wanderer, 
Adam  Kraft  vnd  seine  Sehule  (Nuremberg, 
1809)  ;  Bergau,  "Adam  Kraft."  in  Dohme,  Kunst 
find  Kiinstler  (Leipzig,  1S77)  ;  Bode,  Gesfhiehte 
der  deutschen  Plastik  (Berlin,  1887)  ;  and  Daun, 
Adam  Kraft  und  die  Kiinstler  seiner  Zeit  (ib., 
1897). 


KRAGUYEVATS,  kri-gvi'ya-vilts.  The  cap- 
ital of  the  Servian  province  of  the  same  name, 
situated  on  the  Lepeiiitsa,  west  of  the  Morava,  59 
miles  south  of  Belgrade,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  rail  (Map:  Balkan  Peninsula,  C  3). 
It  is  the  third  city  in  size  in  Servia.  It  was 
until  1842  the  residence  of  the  Servian  prince.s. 
It  has  a  foundry,  an  arms  factory,  a  gjmnasium, 
a  palace,  and  an  arsenal.  Population,  in  1890, 
12,009;  in  1900,  15,503. 

KRAILSHEIM,  krils'him.  A  town  of  Ger- 
many.    See  C'KAILbllEIM. 

KRAIT  (East  Indian  name),  or  CRAIT.  The 
most  dreaded  of  East  Indian  venumous   snakes 

(Bungarus  ca-ruleus) .  It  is  a  near  relative  of 
the  cobras,  and  is  dark  brown  or  purplish,  with 
narrow  cro.ss-bars  or  white  specks;  or  alternately 
barred  brown  and  yellow.  It  sometimes  reaches 
a  length  of  four  feet,  and  is  active  and  fearless, 
pursuing  and  feeding  upon  rats,  lizards,  and 
snakes.  It  is  numerous  throughout  all  the  warm 
parts  of  India,  especially  in  Bengal,  and  is  likely 
to  creep  into  houses  and  tents.  The  authori- 
ties believe  that  it  causes  more  de-aths  in  India, 
.\ssam,  and  Burma  than  any  other  snake.  Several 
other  species  of  the  genus,  called  Tocksnakes' 
by  English  people  in  India,  are  known,  one  of 
them  being  the  still  larger  "king-snake'  or  'raj- 
sanip'  (Bungarus  faseiatus) ,  which  is  bright 
yellow,  encircled  with  many  black  rings.  A  third 
species  is  peculiar  to  Ceylon,  and  others  extend 
the  range  of  the  genus  as  far  east  as  Southern 
China.     Consult:  Fayrer,  Thanatophidia  of  India 

(London,  1874),  and  Ewart,  Poisonous  Snakes  of 
India  (London,  1878)  ;  both  have  colored  plates. 
Also.  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London  for  1899. 

KRAJOVA,  kra-yO'va.  A  town  in  Rumania. 
See  Craiova. 

KRAKATOA,  or  KRAKATUA,  kra'kft-too'fi. 
A  small  volcanic  island  in  the  Sunda  Strait,  be- 
tween Java  and  Sumatra  (Map:  East  Indies,  C 
(>).  It  has  an  area  of  six  square  miles,  about 
one-half  of  its  former  size.  The  volcano  had  been 
in  a  dormant  state  since  1080,  when,  in  May, 
1883,  it  broke  out,  culminating  on  the  night  of 
August  20-27  in  one  of  the  most  violent  and  dis- 
astrous eruptions  known  in  history.  A  mass  of 
rock  material,  estimated  at  more  than  a  cubic 
mile,  was  thrown  into  the  air  in  the  form  of 
lapilli  and  dust  by  a  succession  of  explosions  that 
were  heard  over  150  miles  away.  The  dust  was 
carried  to  an  estimated  vertical  distance  of  17 
miles,  and  reaching  tlie  upper  air  currents  it  was 
borne  to  the  remote  quarters  of  the  globe.  The 
suspension  of  this  finely  divided  material  in  the 
atmosphere  has  been  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the 
brilliant  sunsets  which  during  the  following  win- 
ter and  spring  were  observed  over  a  large  portion 
of  the  earth's  surface.  The  explosions  were  fol- 
lowed by  violent  atmospheric  disturbances  that 
passed  around  the  earth  at  the  rate  of  700  miles 
an  hour.  A  series  of  gigantic  sea  waves  was  also 
generated,  and  these  caused  great  loss  of  life. 
The  water  advancing  upon  the  shores  of  the  neigh- 
boring islands  swept  away  whole  villages,  while 
the  o.seillations  were  noticeable  as  far  as  the 
shores  of  South  .-Vmerica,  After  the  terrible  con- 
vulsions it  was  found  that  the  northern  part  of 
(he  island,  including  the  highest  jieak.  had  disap- 
peared. The  total  loss  of  life  probablv  exceeded 
30,000,  one  axithoritv  estimating  it  at  36,380.   The 
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island  is  without  permanent  population.  Consult: 
fciynions,  The  Eruption  of  Krakalou  and  tiubse- 
qucnt  Phenomena  (London,  1888)  -,  Verbeek,  Kra- 
katua   (Batavia,  1884).     See  Volcano. 

KRAKEN,  krii'kfn  (Dan.,  from  Xorweg. 
Ani/.c,  sort  of  sea-munster) .  A  mythical  colossal 
creature  said  to  have  haunted  tlie  seas  and  coast 
of  Norway.  Its  shape  and  liabits  were  described 
bj'the  Xorwegian  bisliop  Vontoppidan  in  1750.  Ac- 
cording to  )iis  account  its  back  was  about  a.  mile 
and  a  half  in  circumference;  its  body  rose  from 
the  sea  like  an  island,  stretching  out  mast-like 
arms  capable  of  dragging  down  the  largest  ship ; 
and  when  it  sank  toward  the  bottom  it  caused  a 
whirlpool  in  which  large  vessels  were  involved  to 
their  destruction.  It  was  also  said  to  make 
the  waters  around  it  thick  and  turbid,  and  thus 
was  able  to  devour  the  shoals  of  fishes  that  swam 
to  the  place  attracted  by  the  musky  smell. 

The  origin  of  the  various  stories  of  the  krakeu 
are  probably  attributable  to  the  occasional  occur- 
rence in  the  northern  Atlantic  of  colossal  squid. 
It  is  these  gigantic  animals  which  on  rare  occa- 
sions have  been  seen  by  fisliermen  and  others, 
and  which  have  given  rise  in  past  ages  to  the 
stories  or  fables  of  this  kind.     See  Squid. 

]!rBLiOGK,\rHY.  J.  Gibson,  Monsters  of  the  Sea 
(London,  1887);  Packard,  "Colossal  Cuttle- 
fishes," in  The  American  Xaturalist,  vol.  vii. 
(Salem,  1873);  Verrill,  '"The  Colossal  Ceplialo- 
pods  of  the  North  Atlantic,"  in  Aimrican  Xatu- 
ralist, vol.  ix.  (Salem,  1875)  :  Verrill,  "Gigantic 
Squids,"  in  Transactions  of  the  Connecticut 
Academy,  vol.  v.    (New  Haven,  1879). 

KRAMBAMBTTLI,  kram-biimljoole.  A  Slavic 
term  originally  signifying  cherry  brandy;  then, 
especially  in  student  slang,  any  spirituous  drink. 
Krambambuli  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar German  student  songs,  the  words  of  which 
were  written  by  Wittekind  in  Danzig  in  1745  un- 
der the  pseudonym  of  Crescentius  Koromandel. 
The  music  is  a  popular  eighteenth-century  air. 
The  song  in  an  English  translation  is  also  popu- 
lar in  American  colleges. 
KRAMEEIA.  See  RIIATA^■Y. 
KRANTZ,  kr-ints.  Albert  (1450M517).  .K 
German  scholar  and  statesman.  He  was  born  in 
Hamburg,  traveled  widely  in  Kurope,  studied 
theologv-  and  philosophy  at  Hamburg  and  Ros- 
tock, and  became  rector  of  the  latter  university. 
As  Syndic  of  Hamburg  he  was  present  in  1489 
at  the  Hanseatic  Assembly  at  Wismar,  and  was 
sent  as  Ambassador  to  France  in  1497.  and  to 
England  in  1499.  In  1500  he  was  chosen  arbi- 
trator by  John,  King  of  Denmark,  and  Frederick, 
Duke  of  Ilolslein.  in  their  dispute  concerning  the 
Province  of  Ditmarschen.  Though  he  introduced 
many  ecclesiastical  reforms  while  dean  of  the 
chapter  of  Hamburg,  to  which  oflice  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  1508,  he  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
movement  introduced  by  Luther.  His  principal 
works  are  Chronica  Regnorum  AijuiJonarum,  pub- 
lished in  Strassburg  in  1562,  and  an  ecclesiastical 
history  of  Saxony. 

KRANTZ,  Jeajt  Baptiste  SfiBASXiEX  (1817- 
99).  A  French  engineer,  bom  at  Arches, 
Vosges,  and  educated  at  the  Polytechnique 
(1836)  and  the  Ecole  des  Fonts  et  Chaussges 
(1838).  He  was  best  known  as  constructor  of 
the  Industrial  Palace  at  the  Exposition  of  1867, 
as  inventor  of  a  movable  dam  for  the  Seine 
(1868),  and  for  his  service  in  the  siege  of  Paris 


in  1871.  In  the  last  year  he  was  elected  a 
Deputy,  and  in  1875  was  elected  to  the  Senate, 
where  he  ojjposed  Boulanger  and  was  leader  of 
the  Opportunists.  He  wrote  Projet  de  creation 
d'unc  urmie  des  iravaux  publics  (1847)  and 
Obscrrations  au  sujet  des  ehemins  de  fer  (1875). 

KRANTZ,  .Jules  Francois  Emile  (1821—). 
A  I'rt-nili  naval  ollicer,  born  at  Arches.  Vosges, 
a  cousin  of  .1.  B.  .S.  Krantz.  He  entered  the  na\-y 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  was  captain  of  a  frigate 
by  1861.  and  in  1869  was  promoted  to  command 
tlie  training  ship  iMiiis  XIV.  In  the  Francii-Ger- 
man  War  he  directed  the  defences  of  Fort  Ivry.and 
in  1871  was  chief  of  department  in  the  Jlinistry 
of  Marine;  two  years  afterwards  he  commanded 
the  naval  division  in  Chinese  waters  as  rear- 
admiral.  On  his  return  to  France  he  was  made 
director  of  the  marine  works  and  vice-admiral 
in  1S77.  He  was  placed  on  the  reserve  in  1880, 
and  was  Minister  of  Marine  in  successive  Cabi- 
nets in  1888-89.  He  published  Elements  de  la 
thiorie  dii  navire  (1852)  and  Considerations  sur 
les  roulis  des  bdtiments  (1867). 

KRAPF,  krapf,  Joiianx  Ludwig  (1810-81). 
A  German  missionary,  explorer  in  British  East 
Africa,  and  specialist  in  African  linguistics.  He 
was  born  at  Derendigen  near  Tubingen,  where 
he  studied  theologj'.  In  1837  he  went  to  Abys- 
sinia as  missionary  of  the  English  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  with  his  fellows,  Erhardt 
and  Rebniann.  made  many  valuable  tours  into 
Usambara  (1848  and  1852)  and  Ukamba  (1849 
and  1851).  Krapf  brought  to  Europe  the  first 
definite  information  about  the  Victoria  Nyanza, 
!Mount  Kilimanjaro,  and  Mount  Kenia.  which  he 
visited  in  1849.  After  a  short  stay  in  England 
he  returned  to  Africa  in  1854,  but  was  forbidden 
by  King  Theodore  to  enter  Abyssinia.  He  re- 
turned to  Germany  and  lived  near  Stuttgart  till 
1867,  when  he  joined  the  English  expedition  to 
Abyssinia.  He  wrote :  lieisen  in  Ostafriica  in  den 
Jahrcn  lS37-5o  (1858)  ;  Vocabulary  of  Six  East 
African  Languages  (1850);  Elements  of  the 
Kisuahili  Language  (1851);  several  biblical 
translations  into  African  dialects;  and  the  Die- 
tionary  of  the  Suahili  Language  (1882).  Con- 
sult C'laus,  Ludaig  Krapf   (Basel,  1882). 

KRAPOTKIN,     kra-pofkin.     Prince     Peter 

Alexeyevitcii  (1842 — ).  A  Russian  geographer 
and  anarchist,  born  at  Moscow.  As  a  boy  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  corps  of  pages  de  chambre 
— a  privilege  much  sought  after  by  the  Russian 
nobility  because  of  the  intimate  relation  of  the 
pages  with  the  Imperial  family — and  received  an 
excellent  education  in  physical  and  military 
science.  It  was  the  ambition  of  his  father  that 
Krapotkin  should  devote  his  life  to  service  at 
the  Court;  but  the  life  at  Saint  Petersburg  re- 
pelled him,  and  in  1S02  he  elected  service  in  a 
Cossack  regiment  which  was  to  be  stationed  in 
the  Amur  region  in  Siberia.  Tliere  he  engaged 
in  several  important  administrative  duties,  and 
made  explorations  in  parts  of  JIanchuria,  then 
wholly  unkno\vn  to  geographical  science.  A 
study  of  the  economic  conditions  of  the  Amur 
settlements  led  him  to  entertain  schemes  for  im- 
portant reforms,  but  the  bureaucratic  adminis- 
tration rendered  any  reform  impossible,  even 
thwarting  improvements  initiated  by  the  settlers. 
This  experience  first  prepared  him  for  anarch- 
ism. In  1867  he  returned  to  Saint  Petersburg 
and  entered  the  university.     His  explorations  in 
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Asia  had  convinced  him  that  the  maps  of  that 
continent  were  based  on  an  erroneous  principle. 
After  two  years  of  work  he  publislieil  a  new 
hypothesis,  which  has  since  been  adopted  by 
most  cartographers.  In  a  geological  expedition 
to  Finland  Krapotkin  discovered  that  all  of 
Korthcrn  Europe  was  once  covered  by  an  ice- 
cap, an  opinion  then  considered  rank  heresy. 
Ob.servation  of  the  economic  conditions  of  the 
Finnish  peasants  inspired  in  him  a  feeling  that 
natural  science  avails  little  so  long  as  the  social 
prolilem  remains  unsolved.  In  1872  he  visited 
Western  Europe,  and  spent  some  months  in 
Switzerland,  at  that  time  the  centre  of  the 
propaganda  of  the  International  Workingmen's 
Association.  Krapotkin  joined  the  more  con- 
servative collectivistic  wing  of  tiie  party,  but 
soon  went  over  to  the  Bakunists,  or  Anarchists. 
Returning  to  Russia,  he  found  the  Nihilistic 
movement  well  under  way,  and  joined  the  'Cir- 
cle Tchaikovsky.'  a  revolutionarj'  society  with 
branches  throughout  Russia.  For  two  years  he 
was  busilj'  engaged  in  carrying  on  an  anarchistic 
propaganda,  devoting  a  part  of  his  time,  how- 
ever, to  geographical  science.  In  1874  he  was 
arrested  and  consigned  to  the  fortress  of  Peter 
and  Paul  at  Saint  Petersburg,  where  by  special 
favor  he  was  permitted  to  elaborate  the  results 
of  his  explorations  in  Finland.  After  two  years 
of  imprisonment  he  escaped  to  England,  and  in 
1877  went  to  Switzerland,  where  he  again  be- 
came actively  engaged  in  the  anarchistic  move- 
ment. In  1879  he  began  to  publish  at  Geneva 
Le  lievolte,  the  organ  of  his  party.  After  the 
assassination  of  Alexander  II.  he  was  expelled 
from  Switzerland,  and  after  a  brief  stay  in  Eng- 
land settled  in  Thonon.  France,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  publish  Le  Revolie.  He  was  arrested 
in  1883  for  alleged  complicity  in  anarchistic 
plots  at  Lyons,  and  was  sentenced  to  five  years' 
imiirisonment.  In  1886  he  was  set  free  and 
went  to  England,  where  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  socialistic  movement  of  that  year.  Since 
that  time  he  has  lived  in  England,  devoting  him- 
self to  writing  and  lecturing  in  defense  of  an- 
archism.    He  visited  the  United  States  in  1900. 

While  a  believer  in  revolution  as  a  necessary 
means  to  social  reform,  Krapotkin  has  always 
displayed  a  disinclination  for  violent  measures. 
His  ideal  is  a  society  of  small  communities  of 
equals,  federated  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
greatest  possible  sum  of  well-being,  with  full  and 
free  .scope  for  every  individual  initiative.  Gov- 
ernment and  leadership  have  no  place  in  his 
scheme  of  social  organization.  He  recognizes 
that  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  conceive 
the  method  of  operation  of  such  a  society,  but 
trusts  to  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  masses  to 
solve  the  problems  involved. 

For  Krapotkin's  life,  consult  his  interesting 
Memoirs  of  a  Revolutionist  (Boston.  1899).  His 
most  important  anarchistic  works  are  Aux 
jeiincs  (irns  (1881);  Law  and  Authority  (Lon- 
don, 18S())  ;  Paroles  d'un  revolts  (1885,  trans- 
lated 1886  under  title  War)  ;  In  Russian  and 
French  Prisons  (1887);  La  conqufte  du  pain 
(1892). 

KRASICKI,  kni-shet'sk^  ToxACY  ( 17.3.5- 1801 ) . 
A  Polish  writer  and  bishop.  He  was  born  in 
Pubiccko.  and  studied  in  Lemberg  and  Rome. 
In  1767  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Ermeland, 
but  he  lived  mostly  in  Warsaw.     After  the  first 


partition  of  Poland,  in  1772,  he  enjoyed  the  favor 
of  Frederick  the  Great.  In  1778  he  published  his 
mock-heroic  MOusiad  (Myszeis),  full  of  allu- 
sions to  the  State  disorders  and  the  wrangles  of 
Polish  nobility,  and  also  his  Moimchomachia. 
This  latter  work  aroused  a  storm  of  criticism, 
an<l  his  witty  reply,  Antimonachomachia  (1780), 
intensified  public  interest  in  the  matter.  Besides 
these  books  he  wrote  much  verse  and  prose,  and 
translated  Ossian  into  Polish.  In  179.5  he  was 
made  Archbishop  of  Gnesen.  He  died  six  years 
later,  in  Berlin.  His  works  were  published  by 
Dmochowski,  in  ten  volumes  (Warsaw,  1803-04, 
latest  edition  1878).  Consult  his  Life,  written  by 
Kraszewskl  (Warsaw,  1880).  The  ilonucho- 
maehin  was  translated  into  Gennan  [Der  Mon- 
chekrieg)   by  Winklewski   (Berlin,  1870). 

KRASINSKI,  kra-she'ny'-ske.  Zygmvxt,  Count 
(1812-59).  One  of  Poland's  greatest  poets.  He 
was  born  and  died  in  Paris.  He  left  Russia, 
where  his  father  held  a  high  military  position, 
and  devoted  himself  to  literature,  becoming  a 
personal  friend  of  Mickiewicz  (q.v. )  and  an  ad- 
herent of  romanticism.  In  18.34  he  published 
his  I'ndivine  Corned)/.  It  deals  with  the  struggle 
between  degenerated  aristocracy  (Count  Henry) 
and  the  ignorant,  hungry  rabble  ( Pancratias). 
The  dramatic  poem  Irydion  (Paris,  1836)  was 
an  allegory  of  Poland's  sulferings.  Like  the 
earliest  Slavophils,  he  believed  in  the  regen- 
eration of  the  world  through  his  country,  of 
whose  ultimate  restoration  he  felt  sure.  His 
last  great  work.  Dawn  (  1843),  is  a  philosophical 
poem,  wherein  he  embodied  his  view  of  the  world. 
In  1845  he  published  his  Psalms  of  the  Future: 
Of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Lore.  These  were  directed 
against  the  impending  rebellion.  For  political 
reasons  his  name  did  not  appear  on  his  works 
during  his  lifetime.  The  best  edition  is  in  four 
volumes  (Lemberg,  1880-88).  Consult  the  biog- 
raphy by  Tarnowski  (Cracow,  1892),  which  is 
the  best.  German  translations  of  his  works  are: 
I'lirtiittliche  Komiidie.  by  Batornicki  (Leipzig, 
IS-il).  and  Irydion    (Leipzig,   1S81). 

KRASNOVODSK,  kras'no-v6dsk'.  A  fortress 
of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  the  Trans-Caspian  Terri- 
tory, situated  on  Krasnovodsk  Bay,  on  the  east- 
ern coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea  (Map:  Asia.  Cen- 
tral. El  ).  It  is  the  starting-point  of  the  Trans- 
Caspian  Railway.     Population,  in   1897,  6329. 

KRASNOYARSK,  kriis'no-yarsk'.  The  cap- 
ital of  tlie  Government  of  Yeniseisk.  Siberia,  sit- 
uated on  the  Yenisei  and  on  the  Trans-.Siberian 
Railway,  about  2720  miles  by  rail  from  JIoscow 
(Map:  Asia,  J  3).  It  has  a  number  of  churches, 
a  synagogue,  a  theological  and  a  teachers'  semi- 
nary, a  library,  a  technical  and  a  railway  school, 
a  museum,  and  a  theatre.  The  chief  manufac- 
tures are  brick,  leather,  and  soap.  There  is 
also  a  considerable  transit  trade  in  tea.  The 
town  was  founded  in  1628  as  a  fortified  prison 
settlement.     Population,  in  1897,  27,300. 

KRASNOYE  SELO,  kriis'na-yc  sft-lo'.  A. 
well-known  summer  resort  in  the  Government  of 
Saint  Petersburg.  Russia,  on  the  Ligovka  River 
and  the  Saint  Petersburg-Reval  Railway.  It 
has  an  imperial  palace  with  a  park  and  a  nvnnber 
of  villas,  the  summer  residences  of  the  Russian 
nobility.     Poimlation,  in  1897,  3286. 

KRASZEWSKl,    kr4-sh?f'sk«,    JoZEF   loNACT 

(1812-87).      A    Polish    novelist,    historian,    and 
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poot,  born  in  Warsaw.  He  studied  history  and 
jjliilologj'  at  the  University  of  Vilna,  toolc  part 
in  the  uprising  of  1830-31.  and  was  imprisoned 
until  1833.  He  .settled  in  Volhj'nia  in  1837,  and 
devoted  himself  to  literature.  Tlie  works  which 
lie  produced  at  this  period  .show  clearly  the  in- 
fluences of  Go,;,'ol,  Dickens,  and  Balzac.  Between 
1853  and  1858  lie  was  curator  of  schools  in 
Volliynia.  In  185!)  he  took  up  at  Warsaw  the 
publication  of  tlic  Gazeia  Polska.  Exiled  in 
ISOli,  he  settled  in  Dresden,  and  in  187()  be- 
came a  Sa.Kon  subject.  In  1884  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  three  and  a  half  years'  imprisonment 
on  tlie  charge  of  high  treason  in  liaving  pro- 
cured plans  of  a  German  fortress  for  tlie  French 
Government,  but  .after  a  time  received  a  six 
uiiinths'  leave  of  absence,  on  account  of  his  im- 
paired health,  on  depositing  20,000  marks  as 
security.  He  went  to  Italy  and  never  returned 
to  prison,  dying  in  Geneva.  Kraszewski  was 
the  most  productive  of  all  Polish  writers;  of 
his  works,  numbering  more  than  350  titles  and 
about  000  volumes,  a  selection  in  102  volumes 
appeared  in  Lemberg  in  1871-75.  !Most  of  them 
are  works  of  fiction.  He  chose  as  themes  so- 
cial political  questions;  the  greater  number  of 
his  novels  deal  with  Polish  history,  especially  the 
history  of  Poland  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
which  the  author  knew  thoroughly.  Besides 
fiction,  Kraszewski  wrote  histories  and  poetry. 
His  most  important  poetical  work  is  Atuifielas 
(1839-44),  a  great  epic  trilogy  of  Lithuania.  A 
German  translation  of  it  appeared  in  1883  at 
Posen.  Some  of  liis  sketches  Kraszewski  wrote 
under  the  pseudonym  'I'oleslawita.'  Selections 
from  his  A\orks  were  published  in  12  volumes 
(Vienna,  1880-81).  Consult:  Bohdanowitsch, 
Kraszewski  in  scinem  Wirken  und  seincn  Wcrkoi 
(Leipzig,  187!))  ;  and.  in  Polish,  Chmielowski, 
Jozef  Ignacy  Kraszewski  (Krakow,  1888). 

KBAtrS,  krous,  Franz  Xaveb  (1840-I90I). 
A  German  Roman  Catholic  theologian,  born  at 
Treves.  He  studied  at  the  Universities  of  Treves, 
Freiburg,  Bonn,  and  Paris.  In  1872  he  became 
jirofcssor  extraordinary  of  history  and  Christi.an 
archa-olog}'  at  the  University'  of  Strassburg,  and 
in  1878  he  was  appointed  ))rofessor  ordinarius 
of  Church  history  at  the  University  of  Freiburg. 
His  jmblications  include:  Ucber  das  f^tiidiiim  der 
Theolnrpe  sonst  und  jetzt  (1890)  ;  Lehrhucht  dcr 
Kirohengeschichie  (1872-87);  Realcncyclopadie 
der  christlichen  AUeriihner  (1880-86).  Consult 
Braig.  Znr  Erinncrung  an  Franz  Xaver  Kratis 
(Freiburg.   1902). 

KRAUSE,  kroii'zf.  Ern.st  Ludwio  ( 1839-1903 ) . 
A  Gi'iiiuin  autlio.r,  known  under  the  pseudonym 
'Cams  Sterne.'  born  at  Zielcnzig.  He  soon  aban- 
doned his  original  profession  of  pharmacist  for 
tlie  study  of  natural  histcn-y  and  the  history 
of  civilization;  settled  in  Berlin  in  1800,  and 
contributed  much  to  the  dissemination  of  natural 
science,  especially  of  Darwin's  theories.  In  this 
connection  he  was  led  by  his  researches  to  recog- 
nize in  Charles  Darwin's  grandfather,  Eras- 
mus Darwin  (q.v.),  the  true  originator  of  the 
theory  of  the  descent  of  man.  Darwin  caused 
the  treati.se  devoted  to  this  subject  to  be  trans- 
lated into  English,  and  to  be  supplemented  by  a 
biography  of  his  grandfather  (1879).  In  con- 
junction with  Darwin  and  Haeckel.  Sterne  edited 
the  monthly  Koxmna  (1877-82).  His  other  nub- 
lications    include:    Werden   und    Vergchcn.  Eine 


EntwicTcelungsgeschichte  des  Naturganzen  (4th 
cd.  1899-1900)  ;  Vie  Krone  der  Hehiipfung 
(1884)  ;  Charles  Daruin  und  sein  \'erlidltnis  zu 
Dcutschland  (1885)  ;  J'hiudereien  aus  dcm  Para- 
diese.  Dcr  Naturzusland  des  Menschen  (188(i)  ; 
Die  allgemeine  M'ellanschauung  in  Hirer  ]iis- 
iorischen  Entwickeluntj  (1880);  Natur  und 
Kunst  (1891);  Tuisku'land  (1891);  Die  Troja- 
hurgen  Nordcuropas  (1893);  Die  nordische 
Ihrkunft  der  Trojunage  (1893);  Oeschichte  der 
hioluqischen  Wissfnsctuifteii  im  neunzehntcn 
Juhr'hnndcrt   (1901). 

KBATJSE,  GoTTLOB  Adolf  (1850—).  A  Ger- 
man explorer,  born  at  Ockrilla,  near  Meissen. 
He  made  his  first  trip  to  Africa  with  the  expe- 
dition led  by  Miss  Alcxine  Tinn^  (q.v.),  but 
escaped  her  fate  and  returned  to  Germany  and 
studied  at  Leipzig.  In  the  early  eighties  be 
went  to  West  Africa,  and  studied  the  interre- 
lations of  the  inhabitants  between  Lagos  and 
the  Niger.  In  1880-88  an  expedition  lieaded  by 
Kr.ause  made  extensive  explorations  in  Northwest 
Africa;  and  from  1888  to  1894  he  explored  the 
Gold  Coast.  He  wrote:  Ein  Beit  rag  zur  Keniit- 
nis  der  fulischcn  iipraehe ;  Proben  der  Sprache 
ran  Ghat  in  der  Hahara  (1884)  ;  and,  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Vienna  Academy,  Die  Musuk- 
sprache  in  Ccntralafrika    (1886). 

KRAUSE,  Karl  Ciiri.stian  Friediucii  (1781- 
1832).  A  German  philosopher  and  writer  on  Free- 
masonry. He  studied  philosophy  at  .lena,  became 
privat-docent  there  in  1802,  then  taught  in  Dres- 
den, and  lectured  subsequently  in  Berlin  and  tiiit- 
tingen.  Though  his  courses  in  philosophy  were 
very  popular,  he  was  unable  to  secure  a  professor- 
ship. For  this  purpose  he  went  to  Munieli 
(1831).  but  was  disliked  as  a  socialist,  since  he 
maintained  that  all  mankind  should  be  asso- 
ciated in  a.  common  endeavor  for  universal  devel- 
opment. Feeling  that  he  found  in  Freemasonry 
the  first  principles  of  such  an  organization,  he  had 
joined  the  order  in  1805  and  written  much  in 
its  interest.  He  roused  resentment,  however,  by 
his  independent  theories,  and  was  expelled  in 
1810.  Among  his  works  on  this  subject  were 
Die  drei  iiltcsten  Kunslurkundcn  dcr  Frci- 
maurerhriiderschaft  (3d  ed.  1849)  and  Hohere 
^'ergeistignng  der  echt  iiberlicferten.  Grund- 
sgmhole  der  Freimaurerei  (3d  ed.  1820).  In 
philosophy  Krause's  work  has  been  difi'erently 
estimated  by  difl'erent  historians.  Hcinze  in  his 
revision  of  Ueberweg's  Hislorg  of  Philosophi/ 
speaks  of  Krause  as  "the  many-sided,  peculiar 
and  deep  thinker."  while  Windelband  says  that 
"Krause  has  scarcely  any  other  originality  than 
the  very  objectionable  one  of  presenting  the 
thought  common  to  the  whole  idealistic  develop- 
ment in  an  unintelligible  terminology."  The 
universe,  for  Krause,  exists  in  God.  God  is 
essence  prior  and  superior  to  all  distinction  and 
difference,  and  yet  comprehending  within  itself 
all  distinctions  and  differences.  These  compre- 
hended differences  constitute  finite  realities, 
which  are  thus  members  of  the  articulate  system 
of  divine  essence.  Organic  union  is  thus  a 
fundamental  fact  of  reality,  and  hence  must  be 
striven  for  by  man  in  his  moral,  social,  and 
political  life.  Every  individual  should  be  a 
member  of  a  union  (liiind).  and  every  union 
should  belong  to  a  larger  union  until  at  last  all 
humanity  is  included  in  a  definitely  organized 
social    system.     His    most    important    works    on 
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philosophy,  puhlislied  in  his  life-time,  are: 
Ell  lieu  if  ills  iSi/nU'iii.i  der  Philosophic  (1804); 
Syslvm  der  Hit'tciilchre  (1810);  Das  Urbild  dcr 
Menschhcit  (1811);  and  Vorlesungen  Uber  das 
Hystcin  dcr  I'hilosoiihie  (1828).  After  his  death 
it  was  found  tliat  he  had  left  behind  liim  an 
ininien.se  amount  of  matter  in  manuscript,  part 
of  wliich  has  l)een  jmblished.  Consult:  H.  Linde- 
niium,  Liljirsichllivlic  Durstelluiig  des  Lehcns 
und  dcr  W'issenschaftslehre  Krauses  und  desscn 
SliiiidiHiiiktes  :nr  Frcimaurerbriiderschaft  (Mu- 
nich, 1839)  ;  il(Min\t\.Dic  Krausesche  Philosophie 
(.(ena,  187'.))  :  Martin.  Kniuses  Lebcn,  Lehrc  und 
Hcdculuiiy  (Leipzig,  1881);  Eucken,  Zur  Erin- 
ncrung  an  Krausc  (Leipzig,  1881). 

KRAUSS,  krous,  Gaukiele  (1842—).  An 
Austrian  dramatic  soprano,  born  in  Vienna.  She 
.'tudied  at  tlie  conservatory  in  that  city  and 
with  Marchesi.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
\  ienna  Court  Opera  (1800-G7);  at  tlie  Theatre 
Italien  (1807-71),  and,  after  singing  at  Baden 
and  Milan,  was  engaged  at  the  Grand  Opera, 
Paris  (  187oS(i).  In  1880  she  was  made  an  officer 
of  the  Acadeniie.  Her  most  famous  rOles  were 
jVIathilde  (in  Les  Huguenots) ,  Aida,  Marguerite 
(in  Faust),  and  Desdemona. 

KRAUTH,  krouth,  Charles  Porterfield 
(1823-8.'j).  An  American  theologian  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  son  of  Charles  Philip  Krauth. 
He  was  born  at  Martinsburg,  Va.,  graduated  at 
Pennsylvania  College,  Getty.sburg,  iir  18.39,  and 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  serving  as  pastor  of  churches  in  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  and  Penn.sylvania  until  18G4, 
when  he  was  appointed  professor  of  sj'stcmatic 
theology  in  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary 
at  Philadelphia.  Here  he  remained  until  his 
death.  He  was  also  jirofessor  of  intellectual  and 
moral  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania after  18G8,  and  vice-provost  of  the  same 
university  after  187.5.  Krauth  was  an  active 
member  of  the  American  Bible  Revision  Coni- 
liiittec,  and  an  authority  on  the  history,  doc- 
trines, and  liturgy  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  His 
most  imjiortant  works  were  The  Conservative 
Ji'cforiiialion  and  Its  Theology  (1871)  and 
]'ocalMil(iry  of  Philosophical  Sciences   (1879). 

KRAYEVSKY,  krii-ycf'ski,  Andrei  Alexan- 
nriovrrcii  (  is  lO-'.lO) .  A  Russian  joui-nalist.  born 
in  Moscow.  He  was  educated  at  the  university 
there  and  tanght  for  a  time,  but  began  editorial 
work  in  18.'{9  with  the  Otechestvenni/ia  Zapiski, 
which  he  continued  for  ten  years,  though  con- 
nected with  the  h'lisski'i  Invalid  from  1857.  In 
1803  he  established  the  Golos,  an  influential 
paper,  on  the  Liberal  side  of  Russian  polities, 
which  had  a  very  large  circulation. 

KRAY  VON  KRAJOWA,  kri  f.'m  kri-yr/vA, 
P.^ii..  Baron  (1735-1804).  An  Austrian  general, 
born  at  Kf'sniArk,  Hungary.  He  entered  the  Im- 
perial Army  when  he  was  nineteen,  fought  in  the 
.Seven  Years'  War.  and  in  the  war  with  the  Turks 
(  17SS-8!)),  became  major-general  and  banm  after 
the  peace  of  1790,  and  commanded  in  tlie  Nether- 
lands. In  179  I  be  defeated  Pichegru  at  Catrou  :  in 
179(1  beat  Klcbcr  near  Wetzlar.  took  part  in  tlic 
battles  of  Ambeig  and  Wiirzburg,  and  was  made 
lu'ld-marshal  lieutenant.  His^revcrscs  in  1797 
were  followed  by  the  victories  of  Verona,  Le- 
gnago.  Magnano.  and  Mantua  in  the  Italian  cam- 
paign  of    1799.      In   the   following  year   he   suc- 


ceeded Archduke  Charles  in  command  of  the 
army  in  Germany,  but  was  unsuccessful.  The 
truce  of  Parsdorf  brought  to  an  end  his  oper- 
ations in  Germany.  He  resigned  the  command 
to  .Archdidco  .lohn.  retired  to  Pesth,  and  died 
there. 

KRE'ATIN  (from  Gk.  Kpias,  kreas,  flesh), 
or  CREATIN,  CJ1,,X;(X.  An  organic  substance 
found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  muscles 
and  the  nervous  tissues  of  vertebrata.  \A"hcn 
boiled  with  baryta  water  it  is  readily  converted 
into  urea,  and  hence  it  is  considered  as  one  of 
the  jirobable  sources  of  urea  in  the  body.  It  also 
occurs  in  urine,  but  the  fact  that  it  is  found 
there  has  been  attributed  to  the  transformation 
of  an  allied  substance,  kreatinin,  during  the 
jirocess  of  extraction.  Kreatin  maj-  be  readily 
lirejiared  from  Liebig's  beef  extract  by  dissolv- 
ing in  water  and  jireeipitating  the  solution  with 
an  excess  of  basic  acetate  of  lead,  the  kreatin  re- 
maining in  solution;  the  excess  of  lead  is  elimi- 
nated by  passing  a  current  of  sulphureted  hydro- 
gen through  the  solution,  which  is  again  filtered 
and  evajiorated  on  the  water-bath  to  the  consist- 
ency of  a  thin  syrup.  On  standing  in  a  cool 
place,  the  kreatin  separates  out  from  the  latter 
in  somewhat  impure  form;  it  is  then  purified  by 
recrystallization  from  water.  With  one  molecule 
of  water  kreatin  crystallizes  in  the  form  of 
colorless  rhombic  prisms,  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water  and  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether, 
but  very  readily  soluble  in  hot  water.  Chem- 
ically kreatin  acts  as  a  weak  base,  forming 
ciystalline  compounds  with  acids.  Its  presence 
may  be  detected  by  converting  it  into  kreatinin 
(by  boiling  with  dilute  mineral  acids),  and 
identifying  the  latter.  (See  Kreatinin.)  The 
chemical  constitution  of  kreatin  is  represented 
bv  the   following  formula: 

,N(CH,).CH~COOH 
HX  =  C< 

\XH, 

KREAT'ININ,  or  CREATININ  (from  krea- 
tin ) ,  C,H;X,C>.  A  cliemieal  substance  closely  allied 
■to  kreatin.  from  which  it  may  be  prepared  by  heat- 
ing with  dilute  mineral  acids.  It  is  a  natural 
constituent  of  urine  and  of  the  muscles  of  certain 
fishes  and  has  been  found  in  small  quantities  in 
sweat.  It  is  a  colorless  crystalline  substance 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  acting  as  a 
strong  base,  forming  crystalline  compounds  with 
acids.  One  of  its  characteristic  reactions  is  the 
direct  combination  with  zinc  chloride,  resulting  in 
the  formation  of  a  crvstalline  salt  having  the 
formula  (C,H;X,0).ZnCL.  By  this  reaction 
kreatinin  may  be  readily  prepared  from  urine, 
which  is  for  this  ]nirpose  eva])(nated  to  a  small 
volume  and  pieci|)ilatcd  with  zinc  chloride:  the 
zinc  chloriile  compouml  of  kreatinin  is  decom- 
posed by  boiling  with  oxide  of  lead,  and  the 
kreatinin  thus  set  free  is  purified  by  crystalliza- 
tion. The  zinc  chloride  reaction  may  also  be 
employed  for  detecting  the  (iresence  of  kreatinin. 
The  following  (Jaffes  reaction)  is  another  deli- 
cate test  for  kreatinin:  A  small  quantity  of 
a  solution  of  jiicric  acid  in  water  is  added  to 
the  liquid  in  which  the  presence  of  kreatinin  is 
sus])ected;  if  then  a  few  drops  of  a  weak  sodium 
hydroxide  solution  are  added,  an  intense  red 
coloration  is  jiroduccd.  if  kreatinin  is  present. 
Kreatinin  is  readily  converted  into  kreatin  by 
combining   with   the   elements   of   water.      (See 
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Kreatin.)     The  chemical  constitution  of  kreati- 
nin    is    represented   by    the    following    formula : 

,XH    CO 

NH  =  C  <  I 

\X(CH,)  —  CH, 

KKEFELD,  kra'ftMt,  or  CBEEELD.  A  promi- 
nent nianulacluring  town  of  Prussia,  situated  in 
the  Rhine  I'rovince,  about  four  miles  west  of  the 
Kliine  and  34  miles  by  rail  northwest  of  Cologne 
(.Map:  Prussia,  B  3).  Jt  is  of  slight  architectu- 
ral importance.  It  possesses  a  few  noteworthy 
buildinffs.  among  which  may  be  mentioned  tlie 
town  hall,  with  good  frescoes,  and  the  nuiseum, 
containing  paintings  and  sculptures.  The  educa- 
tional institutions  include  a  gynmasium,  two 
'real'  schools,  a  textile  academy,  with  a  textile 
museum,  and  a  conservatory  of  music.  As  a 
centre  of  the  silk  and  the  velvet  industries,  J\.re- 
feld  has  few  rivals  in  Europe.  These  industries 
WQro  established  by  the  Protestants  and  Mcn- 
rionites  during  ihe  seventeenth  and  eiglitoenth 
centuries,  and  now  give  occupation  to  the  larger 
jiart  of  the  industrial  population  and  yield  an 
annual  output  of  over  .'f  17,000,000.  Krcfeld  has 
extensive  railway  shops,  machine  and  boiler 
works,  sugar  refineries,  distilleries,  soap  factories, 
chemical  works,  tanneries,  etc.  The  commerce  is 
chiellv  in  local  manufactures  and  coal.  Popula- 
tion, "in  1800,  105,370;  in  lilOO,  100,028,  over 
four-fifths  Roman  Catholic.  Krefeld  is  first  men- 
tioned in  1100.  It  obtained  nuinicipal  privileges 
in  1.373,  and.  after  having  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  Coimt  of  ]\Iors  and  the  princes  of  Nassau- 
Orange,  it  passed  with  the  death  of  William  III. 
of  England  in  1702  to  Prussia. 

KREHBIEL,  kra'bc-1,  Henky  Edward  (1854 
— ) .  An  American  musical  author  and  critic, 
born  at  Ann  Arbor,  ilich.  He  had  intended 
adopting  the  profession  of  law,  and  to  that  end 
took  up  his  legal  studies  in  Cincinnati,  in  whicli 
city  he  acted  as  musical  critic  of  the  Cincinnati 
Gitzette  from  1874  to  1878.  Preferring  the  career 
of  a  journalist,  he  abandoned  law  and  engaged 
in  the  serious  study  of  music,  with  a  view  to  the 
work  with  which  he  has  since  been  identified.  Ho 
is  a  clear  and  forceful  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  leading 
critical  authorities  on  music  in  America.  He 
has  been  editor  of  the  New  York  Miisinil  Review, 
and  sidjsequently  became  musical  critic  of  the 
AeiP  York  Tribune.  His  writings  include: 
Studies  in  the  Wagnerian  Drama  (1891);  The 
■  Philharmonic  Society  of  A'cip  York:  A  Memorial 
(1892)  ;  How  to  Listen  to  Music  (1890),  one  of 
his  most  successful  works;  Music  and  Manners 
in  fhr  ('hissical  I'criod  (1898).  In  collaboration 
with  Russell  Sturgis  he  published  the  Annotated 
Bibliography  of  Fine  Art  (1897).  Other  works 
are:  A  Translation,  of  Courvoisier's  Technique 
of  Violin  Playing  (2d  ed.  1806),  and  articles  in 
the  Music  of  ihe  Modern  World,  a  subscription 
work,  published  between  189.5  and  1897,  of  which 
work  he  was  also  a  consulting  editor. 

KREHXi,  kral,  Christoph  Lvdolp  Ehren- 
FRIED  (1825-1901).  A  German  Orientalist,  born 
at  Meissen,  educated  at  Leipzig.  Tiibingen,  and 
Paris;  after  a  year's  residence  in  Saint  Peters- 
burg, lie  became  secretaiy  of  the  Royal  Libr.ary 
of  Dresden,  in  1852,  and  in  18G1  went  to  Leipzig 
as  librarian  of  the  university  and  professor  of 
Oriental  languages.  He  wrote:  ZTeber  die  Reli- 
gion dcr  vorislamischen  Araher  (1803)  ;  Ueberdie 


koranische  Lehre  von  der  Predestination  (1870)  ; 
lieitriiye  zur  Charakteristik  der  Lehre  vom 
lllauben  im  Islam  (1877);  Das  Lcben  und  die 
Lehre  dcs  Muhammed,  vol.  i.  (1884)  ;  and  edited 
certain  Arabic  texts. 

KREIL,  kril,  Ivarl  (I798-I8G2).  An  Aus- 
trian meteorologist  and  astronomer,  Ijorn  at 
Ried.  lie  was  educated  at  Vienna,  and  in  1851  was 
made  first  director  of  the  Meteorological  Insti- 
tute there.  His  valuable  work  on  terrestrial  mag- 
i\etism,  Anleitung  zii  den  magnctischcn  Ilcobacli- 
tungen  (2d  ed.  1858),  was  largely  supplemented 
by  contributions  on  the  same  subject  to  teclinical 
journals.  His  other  works  include  those  on 
comets:  C'enni  storici  e  teoretici  sidle  comete 
(1832),  Veber  den  grossen  Kumeten  ton  ISIfS 
(1843),  and  Ueber  die  Natur  und  Bewcgung  dcr 
Komcten  (1843);  and,  in  the  field  of  meteor- 
ology, Kliniatologie  von  Bohmen   (I8G5). 

KREITTMAYR„  krit'mir,  Aloy.s  Wigulaus, 
Baron  von  (1705-90).  A  Bavarian  jurist  ami 
statesman,  born  in  Mimich.  He  studied  law  at  the 
universities  of  Salzburg,  Ingolstadt,  Utrecht,  and 
Leyden,  and  in  1745  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Privy  Council  at  Munich  and  created  a  baron. 
In  1749  he  was  made  Vice-Chancellor  and  Cabi- 
net Jlinister.  He  codified  the  most  important 
branches  of  law  of  his  country,  under  sucli  titles 
as  Codex  Juris  Bavarici  Criminalis  (3d  ed. 
1785),  Codex  Juris  Bavarici  Judiciarii  (latest 
ed.  1841),  and  Codex  Maximilianiis  Hnrnrirus 
Civilis,  supplying  every  section  with  annota- 
tions (latest  ed.  1841).  He  also  publislicd: 
Grundriss  dcr  gemeinen,  und  huyrischen.  Privat- 
rechtsgelehrsamkeit  (17G8),  and  Grundriss  des 
allgemeinen  deutschen  t(nd  bayrischcn  HtaatS" 
rechts  (2d  ed.  1789).  In  recognition  of  his  ser- 
vices to  the  State,  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  at  Jlunich  in  1845.  Consult  the  biog- 
raphy by  Kalb   (Munich,  1825). 

KRELING,  kra'llng,  August  von  (1819-76). 
A 'German  painter  and  sculptor.  He  was  born  at 
Osnabriick,  May  23,  1819.  and  studied  sculpture 
under  Schwanthaler  at  Alunich,  but  soon  began 
painting.  His  first  important  work  was  the  dec- 
oration of  the  coiling  of  the  Royal  Theatre  in 
Hanover.  In  1853  he  was  appointed  director  of 
the  Art  School  at  Nuremberg,  which  he  developed 
into  a  prominent  school  of  industrial  art.  At  the 
same  time  he  painted  a  large  fresco,  the  "Corona- 
tion of  Louis  the  Bavarian,"  for  the  Maximili- 
aneiim  at  Munich ;  restored  and  decorated  the  old 
castle  at  Nuremberg;  modeled  colossal  bronze 
statues  of  Prince  Henry  of  Reuss,  at  Gera,  and  of 
Kejder,  and  the  large  bronze  fountain  presented 
by  Mr.  Probasco  to  "Cincinnati.  His  best  known 
painting  is  "Erwin  von  Steinbach  in  the  Woods," 
in  tlie  Jluseum  of  Hanover. 

KRELL,  or  CRELL,  NikoijVUS  (c.l55I- 
IGOl).  A  Saxon  Chancellor  and  religious  re- 
former. He  was  born  at  Leipzig,  educated  there, 
was  made  Chancellor  in  1589,  and.  becoming  a 
convert  to  Calvinism,  used  his  otlicc  to  the  full 
to  favor  that  form  of  Protestantism,  although 
fully  aware  of  the  strong  attachment  of  his 
fellow  countrymen  to  Lutheranism.  He  intro- 
duced a  Calvinistic  catechism,  and  an  edition  of 
tlie  German  Bible  with  Calvinistic  notes — hence 
called  Krcll's  Bible.  He  substituted  Calvinists 
for  Lutherans  in  prominent  pulpits,  and  did  not 
require  subscription  to  the  Formula  of  Concord. 
In   1591   he  was  deposed,  imprisoned  and  tried. 
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partly  on  political,  but  also  on  religious  grounds. 
After  long  imprisonment  he  was  beheaded  in 
Dresden,  October  !l,  1001.  Consult  his  Life  by 
Brandes    (Leipzig,  1873). 

KREMENETZ,  krem'yenyets'.  The  chief 
town  nf  a  district  of  tlie  same  name  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  N'oliiyiiia,  Russia,  182  miles  west  of 
Zhitomir  (ilap:  Russia,  C  4).  It  has  a  gym- 
nasium, a  natural  liistory  museum,  and  a  botani- 
cal garden.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  Polish  castle.  Flour,  mead,  and  beer  are 
the  cliief  products,  and  there  is  some  trade  in 
grain.  Kremcnetz  is  a  town  of  considerable  an- 
tiquity, dating  from  tlie  eighth  century.  Popula- 
tion, in  18117,   17.(!I8.  including  about  0000  Jews. 

KREMENTCHUG,  krem'cn-ehwg'.  The 
ca]jital  (if  a  district  of  the  same  name,  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Poltava,  Russia,  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  tlie  Dnieper,  GO  miles  south-southwest  of 
Poltava  (Jlap:  Russia,  Do).  It  has  extensive 
manufactures  of  tobacco,  agricultural  machines, 
tlo\ir,  trinuned  lumber,  etc.  The  trade  is  chiefly 
in  the  ab'ive-mentioiicd  manufactures  and  wool. 
Population,  in  18117  (including  the  town  of  Kru- 
kov.  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Dnieper),  58,648, 
of  whom  aI)out  .'i.3,000  were  Jews. 

KREMER,  kra'mer,  Alfred,  Baron  von  (1828- 
89j.  An  Austrian  Orientalist  and  politician. 
He  was  l)orn  in  Vienna,  and  was  educated  there. 
On  the  recommendation  of  Hammer-Purgstall  he 
was  sent  to  Syria  and  Eg>'pt  by  the  Vienna  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  (1850-51).  When  he  returned  he 
was  ajipointed  professor  of  modern  Arabic  in  the 
Polytechnic  Inslilulc  nf  \'ie!Uia.  and  soon  after 
(1852)  became  interjjreter  to  the  Austrian  con- 
sulate in  Kg.\|it ;  wa^^  advanced  till  he  became 
consul  at  Cairo  (1850).  at  Galatz.  Rumania 
(1802).  and  at  Beirut  (1870).  In  1872  he  was 
made  Ministerial  counselor,  and  in  1870  he  was 
sent  to  Egjpt  as  member  of  tlie  Eg^-j)tian  Debt 
Commission.  In  1880  he  was  made  Minister  of 
Commerce,  but  held  the  position  less  than  a  year. 
His  most  important  writings  are:  Mitlclsi/rien 
1111(1  DiiiiKixLii.s  (  185.3)  :  Diinn  drfi  Ahii-yinrns 
( 1855)  ;  .7i'</i//)(cn ;  Forschunffeii  iihcr  Lund  uiid 
^'<)^lx■  (18(i3);  Vcbcr  die  siidarubisr-hc  Sage 
(I8()G)  ;  Geschichte  der  herrschenden  Idecn  des 
Islams  (18CG):  Kulturgeschichtliche  Streifziige 
auf  dcm  Oebiete  des  Islams  (I83I)  ;  Knltiirgc- 
schirlile  des  Orients  tinier  den  Chalifen  (1875)  ; 
and  lieitriigr  znr  iiriihisehen  Lexikographie  1883- 
84).  In  Austrian  polities  he  was  opposed  to 
Slavic  pretensions  and  to  the  clergy.  Consult  his 
Xiili(jnulil(itsidce  iind  der  Staat   (1885). 

KREMLIN.  .V  name  of  uncertain  origin,  used 
to  designate  the  citadel  in  a  Russian  city.  The 
best-known  Kremlin  is  that  of  Moscow  (q.v.). 
The  kremlins  of  Novgorod  (q.v.)  and  Rostov 
(q.v.)   are  also  of  considerable  historical  interest. 

KREM'NITZ  (Hung.  Kdrmoezhininu) .  A 
royal  free  town  of  Hungarv,  situated  in  the 
County  of  Bars,  158  miles  by  rail  north  from 
Budapest  (Map:  Hungary.  F  2).  It  is  sur- 
r<inn(Ied  by  walls,  and  contains  an  old  town  hall, 
with  valuable  archives,  a  mint,  and  an  old  castle. 
The  town  is  famous  for  the  gold  and  silver  mines 
situated  in  the  vicinity,  and  still  included  among 
the  richest  in  Tlnngarv.  Population,  in  1800, 
4230;    in  lOOO.  4300. 

KREMNITZ.  Mite  CM.vrie)  (18.54—').  A 
Gerninn  author,  linrn  at  Greifswald.  and  married 
to  a  physician  who  settled  at  Bucharest  in  1875. 


Brought  into  friendlj-  relations  with  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth of  Rumania,  she  i)uldished  in  collaboration 
with  the  latter  Rumiinisehe  Uichtungen,  transla- 
tions (3d  ed.  188!) ),  and,  under  the  p.seudonym 
"Dito  und  Idem,'  the  drama  Ayma  lioleyn  ( 1886), 
the  novels  .lus  zicei  Welten  (2d  ed.  1880)  and 
.fls/ra(3d  ed.  1887),  and  the  collections  of  stories 
In  der  Irrc  (3d  ed.  ISOO)  and  Ifaehe  und  andre 
Xocellen  (18,S0).  Her  other  writings  include: 
Runiiiniselie  Skizzen  (1877):  Rumanisehe  Mar- 
chen  (1882):  Carmen  Sylva.  Ein  Lebensbild 
(1882);  Ausgewanderte,  a  novel  (1890);  and, 
under  the  ])seudonyni  'George  Allan,'  the  novels, 
Fhivli  der  Licbe!  (1881).  Aus  der  rumiinischen 
Oesellsehaft  ( 1881 ) ,  and  Ein.  FUrstenkind  ( 1883) . 
After  her  husband's  death,  in  1897,  she  removed 
to  Berlin. 

KREMS,  krems.  A  town  of  Lower  Austria, 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Krems  with  the 
Danul)e,  47  miles  by  rail  northwest  of  Vienna 
(.Map:  Austria.  D  2).  It  is  adjacent  to  the  town 
of  Stein,  located  on  the  edge  of  the  river.  Krems 
has  an  old  town  hall,  witli  archives,  a  teachers' 
seminary,  a  number  of  secondary  educational 
estal>lisbnients.  a  library,  and  a  noteworthy  city 
museum.  It  manufactures  steel  products,  mus- 
tard, and  vinegar,  and  deals  also  in  wine  and 
sallron.  Population,  in  1890,  10,584;  in  1900, 
12.057. 

KREMSIER,  krem'ser.  A  town  of  the  Crown- 
l;ind  of  Moravia,  Austria,  situated  in  a  fertile 
region  on  the  March.  20  miles  south-southeast  of 
Olmiitz  (Map:  Austria,  E  2).  It  consists  of  the 
idd  walled  town  and  a  number  of  suburbs,  and 
contains  an  archicpiscopal  palace  with  a  fine 
library,  several  gj'mnasia,  a  seminary  for  teach- 
ers, and  a  number  of  special  schools.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  machinery,  sugar,  flour,  and 
malt.  There  is  some  trade  in  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. During  the  revolutionary  troubles  of  1848- 
49  the  Austrian  Reichstag  met  here  for  several 
months.  Population,  in  1890.  12,480;  in  1900, 
13.901,  mostly  Catholic  Czechs. 

KRESTOVSKI,  kres-tof'skl.  V.  The  pseudo- 
nyni  of  the  Russian  author  Xadezhda  Dmitrievna 
Ivlivoslitcliinskaya    (q.v.). 

KRESTOVSKI,  Vsevolod  VLADlMiRO\iTcn 
(1840—1.  A  Russian  historian  and  romancer, 
born  in  the  Government  of  Kiev.  He  studied  at 
the  University  of  Saint  Petersburg,  but  left  with- 
out graduating  to  enter  a  cavalrv  regiment, 
whose  history  he  wrote  (1874).  Through  this 
work  he  gained  the  appointment  of  military  his- 
torian, and  published  an  official  account  of  the 
Kusso-Turkish  War,  called  Dvadtsati  Mesatsev  v 
deistriiiiishttche'i  Arni'i  (1870).  Besides  transla- 
tions and  poems,  he  proiluced  a  number  of  novels, 
in  the  manner  of  Eug&ne  Sue,  such  as  Xe  per- 
ri/i  I  lie  /tiislidnii  (1859).  .s'p/i.V'ij-  (18t>0).  and 
Krinarifi  Put  (1807).  In  I'eleibiiryskii  Trust- 
ehoby  (1807)  he  deals  with  low  life  in  the  Rus- 
sian capital.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works 
was  published  in  1873. 

KRETSCHMANN,  krech'ni;in.  K.vrl  Frfed- 
ruii  I  173S  fSd'.l  I.  .\  German  pcwt,  born  at  Zit- 
tau.  He  was  educated  at  Wittenberg,  and  held 
legal  offices  in  Zittau  until  1797.  His  defense 
of  the  exploded  theory  of  Germanic  bards  did 
much  to  make  him  ridiculous,  but  his  epigrams 
and  lyrics  brought  him  a  reputation  for  unusual 
felicity  of  diction.  His  works  include:  Drr  Ge- 
Sfing  ilhingulphs  des  Bardcn  (1769)  ;    Kleine  Ro- 
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«ia»ie  und  Er::aliluitge)i  (1790-1800);  and  the 
plays.  Die  Familie  Eichcnkroii,  Die  lielagerung, 
and  Der  alte  bOse  (loicrul.  His  complete  works 
were  publislied  at  Leipzig  (1784-1805).  Con- 
sult Ehrmann,  Die  banlisclic  Lyrik  im  achtzehn- 
icn  Jahrhundcit   (Halle,  1802). 

KRETSCHMER,  kreoh'mOr,  Edmuxd  (1830 
— ) .  A  Gurmaii  musician,  born  at  Ostritz  in 
Saxony.  He  studied  music  with  J.  Otto  and  J. 
Schneider  in  Dresden,  where  in  1854  he  became 
organist  of  the  Catliolic  Church,  and  Court  organ- 
ist in  18G3.  Two  years  later  his  (leisterschlacht 
won  lirst  prize  at  the  first  German  Siingerfest 
(Dresden),  and  in  1808  a  Mass  won  a  prize  at 
the  international  competition  in  Brussels.  He 
founded  and  condueled  several  choral  societies. 
His  operas.  Die  Folkunger  (1874),  Heinrich  der 
Liiice  (both  words  and  music,  1877).  and  tiehijii 
Botraut  (1887)  were  popular;  and  he  also  wrote 
masses,  suites,  etc. 

KRETZER,  kret'ser,  Max  (1854—-).  A  Ger- 
man novelist  and  dramatist.  He  was  born  at 
Posen,  went  to  Berlin  while  he  was  young,  edu- 
cated himself,  and  after  some  journalistic  work 
began  to  write  novels  in  1880.  His  earlier 
work  was  very  strongly  reminiscent  af  the 
French  realistic  school.  His  writings  include: 
Die  beiden  Ootossoi  (3d  ed.  1893);  Sonderbnrc 
Schuxirmcr  (2d  ed.  1893)  ;  Drei  Weiher  (1885)  ; 
Jm  Siindenbahcl  (1880)  ;  Die  Bergprcdigt  (1899- 
01)  ;  Der  Millioiieiibauer  (3d  ed.  1890.  drama- 
tized 1891)  ;  Grfiirbtes  Haar  (1891)  :  Die  Btich- 
halterin  (1893)  :  Der  Bassgeigcr  (last  ed.  1895)  ; 
Die  qute  Tochter  (1895)  ;  Der  blinde  Maler  Ul- 
ric/i "( 189G )  ;  Das  (Jesicht  Clirisli  (1809);  Ver- 
hiindeiie  Aiigen  (1890)  ;  Die  Kiinst  ;»  heiratcn 
(1900);  Der  HohlHiiidler  (1900);  the  plays, 
Biirgerlicher  Tod  (1888),  Der  Hohti  der  Fran 
(1898),  and  Die  Yerderberin  (1900);  and  the 
epic,  Im  Stiir»iiriiid  des  SozidUsmtis  (1883),  in 
which,  as  in  many  other  works  of  Kretzer,  there 
is  a  marked  tendency  toward  socialism. 

KRETZSCHMAR,  krech'miir.  August  Ferdi- 
KAND  Hermann  (1848—).  A  German  musician, 
born  at  Olbernhau.  He  studied  nuisic  with  J. 
Otto.  Richter.  Reinecke.  and  Raul,  and  in  1871 
became  a  teacher  of  harmony  and  the  organ  at 
the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  of  which  he  was  a 
graduate.  In  1887  he  became  nuisical  director  at 
the  L'niversity  of  Leipzig.  A  good  organist  and 
composer,  he  was  more  famous  as  a  critic.  Most 
important  of  his  writings  are  Fiihrer  diirch  den 
Konzertsaal  (3  vols.  1887),  and  the  essays, 
Brahms,  Venetian  Opera,  Peter  Cornelius,  and 
Die  deiitsche  Kliivicrmusik  seit  Sehiimann. 

KREUTZER,  kroi'tser.  Konradin  (1780- 
1849).  A  German  composer,  born  in  Baden.  He 
was  for  two  years  a  medical  student  at  Freiburg, 
but  abandoned  his  medical  studies  and  devoted 
himself  to  music.  As  a  boy  he  had  studied 
nuisie  with  Rieger  and  Ernst  Weihraueh,  and 
at  twenty  years  of  age  he  protluced  his  first 
ojieretta.  Die  jiicherliche  Werbmifi.  Ten  years 
of  study  (part  of  the  time  under  Albrechtsberger 
for  counterpoint)  followed,  during  which  time 
he  produced  .Esop  in  Fhriigirn  (1808)  and  Jery 
nnd  Biitehi  (1810).  He  now  made  seAcral  suc- 
cessful tours  as  a  concert  pianist,  and  produced 
a  number  of  dramatic  works.  In  1817  he  was 
appointed  kapellmeister  to  Prince  Fiirsten- 
berg.  In  1822  he  became  kapellmeister  at  the 
Kiirntnerthor  Theater  at  Vienna,  which  position 


he  held  for  varying  periods  up  to  1849,  part  of 
the  time  acting  in  a  similar  capacity  at  the 
Josephstadter  Tlieater.  In  1840  he  went  to 
Cologne;  in  184G  he  returned  to  the  X^arntner- 
thor  Tlieater,  but  left  it  soon  to  become  kapell- 
meister at  Riga,  where  he  died.  He  was  the  com- 
poser of  about  thirty  operas  and  one  oratorio, 
besides  church  music,  chamber  music,  pianoforte 
l)ieces,  and  songs,  choru.ses,  etc.  Of  his  smaller 
compositions  a  few  of  his  songs  and  some  of  his 
male  choruses  alone  remain  popular.  Of  his 
oi)eras  onl.y  two  have  retained  the  interest  of 
his  countrvmen:  Das  yaehtJager  von  Granada 
(lS:i4)    and  the  VerschHcnder    (1830). 

KREUTZER,  Rouolpiie  (1700-1831).  A  fa- 
mous French  violinist  and  composer.  He  was 
born  at  Versailles,  and  received  his  ejirliest 
education  from  his  father,  who  was  a  musician 
in  the  Royal  Chapel ;  and  later  he  was  placed 
under  Stamitz.  By  the  time  he  was  thirteen 
years  of  age  ho  had  successfully  appeared  in 
I)ublie,  and  before  he  was  t«enty-one  had  numer- 
ous compositions  to  his  credit.  In  1797  lie  made 
a  tour  through  Italy.  Germany,  and  Holland, 
after  which  he  returned  to  Paris  with  an  estab- 
lished reputation  as  a  violinist.  He  obtained  the 
patronage  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  at  the  same 
time  became  violinist  at  the  Opera  Comique. 
His  ne.\t  appointment  was  as  solo  violin  at  the 
Opera  in  succession  to  Rode,  soon  followed  by 
the  position  of  ehef  d'orehestre,  which  he  held 
for  fourteen  years,  when  he  was  decorated  with 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  became  general  di- 
r<'ctor  of  music  at  the  Opera,  a  post  which  he 
retained  till  his  retirement  in  1820.  He  was 
a  prolific  composer,  but  his  music  as  a  rule  was 
constructively  weak,  except  in  that  written  for 
his  own  instrmiient.  Tlie  celebrated  "Kreutzer 
sonata"  of  Beethoven  was  dedicated  to  him.  His 
works  include  about  forty  dramatic  works;  two 
symphonies:  concertantes  for  two  violins,  and  for 
two  violins  and  cellos;  concertos;  quartettes; 
trios;  duets;  five  sets  of  sonatas  for  violin  and 
bass;  eight  sets  of  studies  for  violin;  and  airs 
with  variations.  He  collaborated  with  Rode  and 
Baillnt  in  the  preparation  of  the  celebrated  vio- 
lin method  used  in  the  Paris  Conservatory.  He 
died  in  Geneva. 

KREUZER,  kroi'tser  (Ger.,  from  Eretiz, 
cross,  formerly  stamped  on  it).  A  small  copper 
coin,  current  "until  1870  in  South  Germany,  the 
sixdetli  part  of  the  gulden  or, florin   (q.v.). 

KREUZNACH,  kroits'naG.  A  town  in  the 
Rhine  Province.  Prussia,  on  the  Nahe.  nine  miles 
south-southwest  of  Bingen  (ilap:  Prussia.  B  4). 
It  has  crooked,  narrow  streets,  and  old-fashioned 
houses,  and  is  noted  chiefly  for  its  salt  springs, 
discovered  in  1478.  which  are  very  effieacious  for 
skin  diseases.  The  waters  and  salt  of  Kreuz- 
nach  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities,  and 
the  place  is  visited  annually  by  about  7000 
people.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  the 
ruins  of  a  Roman  castrum.  Krcuznach  has  con- 
siderable trade  in  tobacco,  leather,  combs,  gla.ss 
bottles,  wine,  and  cereals.  Population,  in  1890, 
18,143:  in  1000.  21.334.  The  town  is  mentioned 
as  early  as  819.  and  was  once  the  capital  of  the 
County  of  Sponheim. 

KREYDER.  kra'dar'.  Alexis  (1839—).  A 
French  painter  of  flowers  and  fruit,  born  at 
Andlau    (Alsace).      He  was  a   pupil  of  Laville 
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and  Fuchs,  took  a  studio  in  Paris  in  1859,  and 
made  his  first  api>earance  in  the  Salon  four 
years  afterwards  with  "Le  rosier  blanc."  He  ex- 
hibited afterwards  "L'n  rosier  en  automne" 
)18(i7):  "Poramier  en  tieur"  (187-2)  ;  '•Champ 
de  blO"  ( 1876)  ;  "Une  corbeille  de  raisin"  ( 1879)  ; 
"Cerisier  en  fleur"  (1878);  ''Roses  tremiferes" 
(1879)  ;  "Un  ruisseau  en  Alsace,"  and  ''Lilas" 
(1880);  '-PiToines"  (1888);  "L'Ancien  puits" 
(1889);  '-Torrent  de  la  Wormsa"  (1891);  and 
'-Raisins  et  Coquelicots"  (1892).  His  "Offrande 
i\  liacehus"  (1868)  was  placed  in  the  Luxem- 
bourfT,  and  ''La  source"  (1870)  was  bought  by 
the  (jovernment. 

KRIEGER,  kre'ger,  JoHAXX  PniLiPP  (1649- 
1  'i  -J.')  I .  A  German  composer,  bom  at  Xurembcrg. 
He  studied  the  harpsichord  and  organ,  became 
kapellmeister  at  Bayreuth.  then  went  to  Italy, 
upon  his  return  was  kapellmeister  in  Cassel, 
Court  organist  at  Halle,  and  finally  Court  kapell- 
meister to  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Weissenfels.  He 
wrote  several  operas,  which  were  produced  at 
dillerent  courts.  -24  sonatas,  quartets,  and  arias. 
He  died  at  Wei^senfels. 

KRIEGSSPIEIi,  kreK'shpM.    See  War  Game. 

KRIEKER.  A  gunners'  name  for  one  of  the 
'jack-snipe'    {Tringa  pcctoralis) . 

KRIMMITSCHAU,  krim'mit-shou.  A  town 
in  Saxony.     See  CniMMiTscuAL'. 

KRIS,  KRES,  CREESE,  or  CREASE  CSla- 
lay.  dagt'cr ) .  The  universal  weapon  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  JIalayan  Archipelago.  It'  is 
made  of  many  different  forms,  short  or  long, 
straight  or  crooked.  The  hilt  and  scabbard  are 
often  much  ornamented.  Men  of  all  ranks  wear 
this  weapon;  and  those  of  high  rank,  when  in 
full  dress,  sometimes  carry  three  or  four.  In 
Java,  women  sometimes  wear  it. 

KRISHABER,  kre'sha'bar',  INUuBlCE  (1836- 
83 ) .  A  French  laryngologist,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  modern  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
larj-n.K.  He  was  born  in  Hungary,  and 
studied  medicine  at  Vienna  and  Prague,  and  at 
Paris,  where  he  began  to  practice  in  1864.  He 
founded  the  Annalcs  des  Maladies  dc  VOreille  et 
du  Larynx  (187.5);  devoted  himself  to  nervous 
diseases;  and  wrote:  Des  laryngopathies  pen- 
dant les  premieres  phases  de  la  syphilis,  with 
Mauriac  (1870)  ;  "Sur  le  cancer  du  larynx,"  in 
the  AniHiles  (1879);  and.  on  'Krishaber's  dis- 
ease.' De  la  neuropathie  cerehro  ■  eardiaque 
(lS7:Vi. 

KRISH'NA  (Sk-t.  ln>ia,  black).  The  eighth 
Avatara  or  incarnation  of  the  Hindu  god  Vishnu. 
See  Vishnu. 

KRISHNA.     A  river  of  India.     See  Kistna. 

KRISTIANIA,  kristi-a'nf-a.  A  city  of  Nor- 
way.    See  ClIRISTIAMA. 

KRIZHANITCH,  krC-'zha-nich,  YvKi  (1017- 
c.16801.  A  Russian  author,  a  promoter  of  pan- 
Slavism,  and  one  of  the  earliest  students  of 
Slavic  philology.  He  was  a  Serb  by  birth ;  was 
educated  at  the  school  in  Agram.  his  birthplace, 
at  Vienna.  Bologna,  and  (1640)  Rome,  where 
he  was  trained  for  the  work  of  converting  the 
orthodox  Slavs  to  Catholicism.  This  was  ap- 
parently the  germ  in  his  mind  of  the  idea  of  an 
ecclesiastical,  political,  and  literary  union  of  the 
Slavs.  Russia  seemed  to  him  a  promising  field 
for  this  scheme,  but  his  plan  w-as  not  well  re- 


ceived in  that  country,  and  he  was  sent  to  Si- 
beria. While  there  he  wrote  his  pan-Slavonic 
grammar,  (Jrammatischno  Iskaziniye.  In  this 
work  the  pan-Slavic  language  is  a  jargon  manu- 
factured by  the  author,  largely  from  Russian, 
with  admixtures  of  the  south-Slavic  languages; 
but  the  author  shows  no  small  .scientific  insight 
in  his  ability  to  see  cognates.  Even  more  impor- 
tant among  his  works  and  in  the  history  of  pan- 
Slavism  was  ICrizhanitch's  Politics,  published 
by  Bezsonow  {Uussland  uni  die  Hiilfte  des  sieb- 
z'ehnteii  Jahrhunderts,  18.59-60).  Here  he  criti- 
cises contemporary  conditions  in  Russia,  and  pro- 
poses remedies.  He  returned  from  Siberia  in 
1076,  and  after  that  date  nothing  is  known  of 
him. 

KROLEVETZ,  kro'ly6'v6ts.  The  capital  of  a 
district  in  the  Russian  Government  of  Tcliemi- 
gov,  situated  on  two  small  streams,  160  miles 
east  of  Tchemigov.  It  carries  on  some  manu- 
facturing of  textiles,  and  is  the  seat  of  an  im- 
portant annual  fair.    Population,  in  1897.  10,375. 

KRONBERG,  kroon'bar-y',  .Irurs  (1850—). 
A  Swedish  painter,  born  at  Karlskrona.  He 
entered  the  Academy  at  Stockholm  at  the  age 
of  thirteen,  and  before  he  was  twenty  re- 
ceived a  gold  medal  for  his  "Gustavus  Vasa 
Receiving  the  Translation  of  the  Bible."  A 
Government  stipend  in  1873  enabled  him  to  con- 
tinue his  studies  in  Diisseldorf  and  Paris,  and 
in  1875  he  sprang  suddenly  into  fame  with 
''Xymphs  and  Fauns"  (Xational  Museum, 
Stockliolm ) ,  a  composition  of  great  coloristic 
charm  in  the  manner  of  ilakart.  His  other 
works  include  ''Amorettes"  (1878).  '-David  and 
Saul"  (1885).  both  in  the  Xational  Museum, 
Stockholm:  "Death  of  Cleopatra"  (1883),  and 
"Queen  of  Sheba"  (1888).  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Stockholm  Academy  in  1880,  and 
appointed  professor  in  1885. 

KRONECKER,  krO'nSk-er,  Leopold  (18-23- 
91).  A  German  mathematician,  born  at  Liegnitz. 
He  studied  at  the  universities  of  Berlin.  Bonn, 
and  Breslau,  and  received  his  doctor's  degree 
at  Berlin  in  1845.  In  1800  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  and  the 
next  year  he  began  giving  lectures  on  mathe- 
matics in  the  university.  In  1883  he  was 
made  ])rofessor  of  mathematics.  Kronecker  was 
one  of  the  greatest  of  German  algebraists.  He 
gave  a  simpler  treatment  of  cyclotomic  equa- 
tions than  Gauss,  improved  the  proof  of  Abel 
for  the  insolubility  of  the  general  algebraic 
equation  of  degree  higher  than  the  fourth,  and 
made  a  thorougli  investigation  of  Abclian  equa- 
tions. He  also  worked  out  the  arithmetical  and 
algebraic  problems  involved  in  the  theory  of 
elliptic  functions,  and  materially  improved  the 
general  thcoi-j".  He  attempted  to  do  away 
with  all  special  ideas  of  number,  such  as  frac- 
tions and  irrational  numt)ers.  and  to  construct 
a  scientific  arithmetic  on  the  basis  of  the  one 
concept  'number.'  'die  Anzahl.'  This  problem 
was.  more  recently,  further  elaborated  by  Klein. 
Kronecker's  most  important  works  are:  Grand- 
ziige  'einer  arithmetischen  Theorie  der  alge- 
braischen  Orossen  (1882);  Veber  den  Zahlbegriff 
(1887);  Vorlesiingen  (edited  bv  Hensel  and 
Xetto.  vol.  i..  1S94)'.  His  n'rrke.  edited  by  Hen- 
sel. were  published  at  Leipzig  in  1895-99.  He 
assisted  also  in  editing  Crelle's  Journal  fur 
ilathematik.     Many    of    his    published   articles 
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are  found  in  the  ifoiuttsberichtc  of  the  Academy 
of  Berlin,  in  the  Comptes  rendus  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Paris,  and  in  tlie  Annalcs  de 
I'Ecole  yormale  Supcrieure  of  Paris.  His  corre- 
spondence with  Dirichlet  appeared  in  the  Got- 
tingische  tjelrUitc  Aiizeigen  (1885),  Consult: 
Frobenius,  "Gediichtnisrede  auf  Leopold  Kro- 
necker,"  in  the  Abhandlttngen  of  the  Berlin 
Academy  of  Sciences  (1893)  :  and  the  catalogue 
of  scientific  papers  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don. 

KRONENBERG,  krOn'en-berK.  A  town  in 
the  Pvhine  Province,  Prussia,  near  the  river 
Wupper.  about  3  miles  south-southwest  of  Elber- 
feld  (ilap:  Prussia,  B  3).  It  has  iron  and  steel 
works.  Population,  in  1890,  8702;  in  1900, 
10,220. 

KRONES,  krO'nes,  Fbaxz,  von  ilarchland 
(183.5-1902).  An  Austrian  historian,  born  at 
Ungarisch-Ostrau,  in  Moravia,  and  educated  at 
Vienna.  In  186,5  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  history  in  the  University  of  Gratz.  His  books 
include:  Die  iistcrreichischen.  hiihmischen  und 
vtigarischcn  Liindcr  I'lSI-loid  (1804);  Zur 
(feschichte  Urifiarns  im  Zeitaltcr  Franz  liakocsijs 
II.  (1870);  i'ltgarn  unter  Maria  Theresia  und 
Joseph  II.  (1870);  Zur  Geschichte  Oesterreichs 
■  im  ZeituUer  der  fransiisischen  Kriege  und  der 
Reslauraiion  (1886);  A  us  Oesterreichs  stillen 
und  heuegtca  Tagen  1810-12  und  lSlS-1.5  ( 1892)  ; 
Oesterreichische  Gesehiehte  his  1.j26  (1899)  ;  and 
152G  his  zur  Gegenivart   (1900). 

KRONES,  TuERESE  (1801-30).  An  Austrian 
actress  uf  nuicli  ability  and  grace  in  comic  parts. 
She  was  born  at  Freudenthal.  After  several 
provincial  tours  she  appeared  at  the  Leopold- 
stadter  Theatre  in  Vienna,  where  she  played  with 
Eaimund.  wlio  greatly  influenced  her  technique. 
In  1827  she  retired  from  the  stage  for  a  time, 
being  unjustly  accused  of  complicity  in  the  mur- 
der of  Professor  Blank  by  Jaroszynski.  She 
wrote  several  plays — Sglp'hide  and  Xehelgeist 
among  them — and  is  the  central  figure  in  a  novel 
by  Biiuerle  (1854-55)  and  in  a  melodrama  bv 
Haffner  (1861). 

KRONSTADT,    krOn'stat,   or   CRONSTADT 

(Hungarian  Bnisso).  A  royal  free  town  of  Tran- 
sylvania, Hungary,  situated  picturesquely  at  the 
foot  of  the  Transylvanian  Alps,  at  an  altitude 
of  nearly  1900  feet.  It  is  a  short  distance  from 
the  Rumanian  frontier  (Map:  Hungary,  J  4). 
The  inner  town  is  surrounded  by  a  part  of  the 
old  fortifications  and  promenades,  and  is  com- 
manded by  a  citadel,  erected  in  1553  to  ward  off 
the  attacks  of  the  Wallachs.  The  other  three 
sections  of  the  city  are  not  interesting.  The  most 
prominent  ecclesiastical  building  is  the  four- 
teenth-century Gothic  Protestant  church,  known 
as  the  "black  church'  on  account  of  its  smoke- 
stained  walls,  the  result  of  the  great  fire  of  1689. 
It  has  a  modern  carved  altar,  a  fine  altar-piece, 
one  of  the  largest  organs  in  the  Kingdom,  and 
other  interesting  features.  The  noteworthy 
Church  of  Saint  Bartholomew  is  the  oldest 
church  in  Kronstadt.  The  town  hall  dates  from 
1420,  and  was  restored  in  1770  in  the  baroque 
style.  Not  far  from  the  town  hall  stands  the 
larae  Kaufhaiis.  erected  in  1545. 

Kronstadt  has  the  Honterus  (Protestant) 
G^-mnasium.  with  a  museum  of  natural  history 
and  archjpology  and  a  library  founded  in  1544; 
a   seminary   for  teachers :    a   number   of   special 


schools;  and  a  theatre.  In  commerce  and  manu- 
facturing it  stands  first  among  the  Transyl- 
vanian towns.  It  manufactures  clotli,  leather 
and  leather  products,  Portland  cement,  candles, 
and  articles  of  wood.  There  are  large  banks. 
Population,  in  1890.  30,739;  in  1900,"  31,089— 
Hungarians.  Wallachs  (Rumans),  and  Germans, 
mostly  Protestants.  Kronstadt  is  said  to  have 
been  colonized  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the 
Teutonic  Knights.  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
Tatars  and  the  Turks  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  became  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  centre  of 
Protestantism  in  Transylvania,  Johannes  Hon- 
terus.  -the  Apostle  of  Transylvania,'  having 
preached  here. 

KRONSTADT.  A  strong  sea  fortress  and  port 
of  lUis-ia.  situated  on  the  island  of  Kotlin,  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  31  miles 
west  of  Saint  Petersburg  (Map:  Russia,  C  2). 
It  is  regularly  built  and  very  strongly  fortified 
by  walls,  earthworks,  forts,  and  batteries.  It 
has  three  harbors,  including  a  commercial  har- 
bor, accommodating  1000.  vessels.  Prior  to  the 
construction  of  the  sea  canal  from  Kronstadt  to 
Saint  Petersburg,  sea-going  vessels  usually  un- 
loaded at  Kronstadt.  and  the  freight  was  car- 
ried to  Saint  Petersburg  in  small  steamers.  The 
completion  of  the  canal  made  the  port  of  Saint 
Petersburg  accessible  to  large  vessels,  with  the 
result  that  Kronstadt  greatly  declined  in  com- 
mercial importance.  The  town  has  numerous 
public  buildings,  being  the  seat  of  the  Admiralty 
and  an  important  naval  station.  The  house 
which  Peter  the  Great  occupied  in  1710  is  one 
of  the  sights  of  the  town,  and  some  interesting 
specimens  of  the  workmanship  of  the  Czar  car- 
penter are  found  in  the  churches.  The  educa- 
tional institutions  comprise  two  gymnasia,  a 
naval  school,  and  a  school  for  sailors.  The 
industries  of  the  town  are  chiefly  in  con- 
nection with  the  Government  navy-yards,  but 
there  are  also  machine-works,  saw-mills,  etc. 
The  sea  commerce  of  Kronstadt  is  still  very 
important,  and  the  port  is  connected  by  steam 
with  Riga,  Stockholm.  Stettin,  Lubeck,  and  Hull. 
During  a  part  of  the  winter  the  transportation 
of  freight  from  Kronstadt  to  Saint  Petersburg  is 
effected  by  means  of  a  railway  line  built  on  the 
ice.  Kronstadt  w'as  founded  by  Peter  tlie  Great 
in  1710.  It  forms  a  se])arate  administrative 
division,  and  is  under  the  administration  of  a 
military  governor,  who  is  also  the  commander  of 
the  port.     Population,  in  1897,  59.539. 

KROTEL,  kro'td.  Gottlob  Frederick  (1825 
— ).  An  American  Lutheran  clergyman,  born  at 
Ilsfeld,  Wiirttemberg.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  with  his  parents  when  young,  and  settled 
in  Philadelphia.  He  graduated  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  obtained  a  license  to  preach 
in  1848.  Two  years  later  he  was  ordained  to 
the  ministry  of  the  Lutheran  church,  where  he 
held  the  appointment  of  pastor  for  several  years. 
From  1804-08  he  was  professor  of  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  Philadelphia.  From  1871  to 
1874  he  was  editor  of  the  Lutherisehe  Berold 
(New  York),  and  became  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Lutheran,  the  official  organ  of  the  General  Coun- 
cil, in  1896.  He  published  Meditations  on  the 
Beatitudes  (1855)  and  Explanation  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  states  (1888,  in  Ger- 
man), and  he  was  joint  author  of  Luther's  Small 
Catechism  with  William  J.  Mann   (1803). 
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KBOTOSCHIN,  kio'tu-shiii.  A  town  in  the 
Prussian  Piuviiicc  uf  Posen,  43  miles  northeast 
of  Breslau  (Map:  Prussia,  G  3).  Its  manu- 
factures include  machinery,  iron,  bricks,  and 
trinmiid  hiniber.     Popuhition.  in  11)00,   12,378. 

KROYER,  krC-'yOr,  Peter  Severo  (1851—). 
A  Norwegian  genre  and  portrait  jiainter,  bom 
at  Stavanger.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Copen- 
hagen Academy,  and  afterwards  studied  in 
Paris  under  Bonnat.  He  traveled  extensively  in 
Euroi)e,  especially  in  Italy,  and  one  of  his  most 
representative  paintings  is  "The  Italian  Village 
Hatmaker,"  in  the  Copenhagen  Gallery,  which 
obtained  a  first-class  medal  at  the  Salon  of 
1881.  It  is  a  model  of  vigorovis  realistic  work. 
After  his  return  to  Denmark  he  produced  sev- 
eral genre  sul)jects.  such  as  ■"Fishermen  Setting 
Out  by  Night,"  "Artist's  Breakfast  at  Skagen," 
"A  Summer  Day  Upon  the  Beach  at  Skagen," 
and  "The  Musical  Soiree"  (1888).  His  most 
notable  portrait  study  is  "The  Committee  for 
the  French  Section  of  the  Copenhagen  Exhibi- 
tion of  1888."  in  which,  as  in  all  his  interiors, 
he  shows  great  skill  in  the  management  of  light. 

K«OZET  (krd-za')  ISLANDS.  A  volcanic 
arcliipclago   in   tlic    Indian   Ocean.      See   C'bozet 

ISL.\NDS. 

KRU,  kroH,  or  KRUMEN,  kroo'mcn.  A  tribe 
of  negroes  living  on  tbe  coasts  of  Liberia  and 
French  Guinea  in  West  Africa.  The  Kru  are 
among  the  few  African  tribes  that  are  skilled  in 
seafaring.  They  are  noted  as  boat-builders  and 
as  hardy  sailors  and  are  valued  as  crews  for  men- 
of-war  and  merchant  ships.  They  are  also  the 
best  factory  workers  of  all  the  negroes,  and  one 
may  depend  on  their  obedience,  faithfulness,  and 
courage.  Their  fairness  in  bargain  and  readi- 
ness to  enter  into  engagements  have  given  them 
a  great  |)art  of  the  trade  of  their  country.  Con- 
sult Buttikofer.  Reisebilder  aus  Liberia,  vol. 
ii.   (teyden,  1890). 

KRtJDENER,  kru'den-er,  Barbara.  Jitliane, 
Baronivss  von  i  1704-1824).  A  novelist  of  the  Ro- 
mantic school  and  one  of  the  most  prominent 
apostles  of  Pietism  during  the  early  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  She  was  born  at  Riga.  No- 
vember 21,  1704.  the  daughter  of  Privy  Council- 
or von  VietingliofT.  one  of  the  richest  landown- 
ers of  Livonia.  In  1783  she  married  Baron 
Burkhard  von  Kriidener.  a  widower  of  fifty  and 
a  rising  diplomat,  at  this  time  attached  to  the 
Russian  Embassy  at  Paris.  In  1784  the  Baron 
became  Ambassador  to  \'enice  and  two  years 
later  was  transferred  to  Copenhagen.  The  young 
wife  devoted  herself  to  her  husband  with  an 
excess  of  tenderness  which  proceeded  from  her 
absence  of  love.  Bad  health  and  ennui  sent  her 
in  1789  to  France,  where  she  lived  in  Paris, 
Bareges,  and  ^tontpcllier.  surrounded  by  a  little 
court  of  sentimental  worshipers,  chief  among 
whom  was  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre,  author  of 
Piiiil  find  Viifiiniii.  In  France,  too.  she  fell  in 
love  with  a  young  ollicer  in  the  Hussars,  and 
with  two  brief  intervals  lived  apart  from  her 
husband,  and  in  1701  she  returned  to  her  hus- 
band, confessed  her  guilt,  and  demanded  her  free- 
dom. The  honor  of  the  name  made  this  im- 
possible, but  except  for  a  temporary  reconcilia- 
tion in  1703  and  a  subsequent  spasmodic  return 
to  her  marital  duties,  the  two  lived  apart  till 
the  Baron's  death  in  1S02.  For  the  Baroness 
this  was  a  period  of  gay  frivolity  passed  in  Ger- 


many and  Switzerland.  In  1801  she  met  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  at  Coppet  and  in  December  ac- 
companied her  to  Paris,  where  her  wonderful 
powers  of  witcherj'  sprang  into  full  play.  In 
1803  she  published  Valerie,  a  novel  of  feeling, 
based  on  the  love  episode  with  her  husband's 
secretary.  It  was  marked  by  charm  of  stj'le 
and  a  delicacy  of  sentiment  bordering  on  mysti- 
cism. The  author  of  ^'alerie  took  her  place 
among  the  literary  gods  of  Paris. 

In  1804  she  returned  to  Riga  and  there  in  the 
following  year  occurred  her  remarkable  'conver- 
sion' to  the  teachings  of  the  Jloraviaus.  She 
speedily  began  to  preach  the  worth  of  unworldli- 
ness,  self-surrender  to  the  will  of  God,  and  a  re- 
turn to  the  simplicity  of  Christ's  teaching.  At 
Kijnigsberg.  in  1807,  Queen  Louise  of  Prussia  fell 
under  her  influence.  From  Konigsberg  she  trav- 
ersed Germany  to  Karslruhe,  where  she  asso- 
ciated much  with  Jung-Stilling  (q.v.)  and  be- 
came thoroughly  steeped  in  pieti-sm  and  a  con- 
vert to  dreams  of  the  millennium.  For  nearly 
eight  years  she  continued  her  missionarj'  work 
in  Germany,  till  in  May,  1815,  at  Heilbronn  in 
Wiirttemberg,  she  met  the  Emperor  Alexander 
of  Russia,  then  in  the  full  flush  of  his  glory  as 
leader  of  the  victorious  Allies  against  Napoleon. 
The  Emperor  fell  immediately  under  her  spell. 
He  prayed  and  read  the  Scriptures  with  her  and 
took  her  with  him  to  Paris,  where  her  house  be- 
came the  centre  of  a  pietistic  movement  as  in- 
tense as  it  was  short-lived.  Her  influence  over 
Alexander  continued  unabated,  and  as  the  Em- 
peror's 'conscience'  she  was  instrumental  in 
furthering  the  formation  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
( q.v. ) ,  though  she  was  not  its  originator,  as  is 
frequently  stated.  With  the  Czar's  departure 
for  Russia  her  downfall  began.  She  removed  to 
Basel,  where  her  preaching  aroused  the  hos- 
tility of  the  authorities  and  led  to  her  expul- 
sion. Followed  by  a  mob  of  fanatics  and  beggars, 
she  wandered  through  Northern  Switzerland 
without  finding  a  place  of  refuge,  yet  steadfastly 
pursuing  her  mission.  In  1817  she  set  out  for 
her  home  at  Kosse.  There  she  remained  till 
1820,  when  she  went  to  Saint  Petersburg.  With 
Princess  Anna  Golitzyn  she  became  the  leader  of 
a  religious  revival  which  spread  rapiiUy  among 
the  polite  classes  and  assumed  such  dimensions 
as  to  arouse  the  displeasure  of  the  Czar,  who  in 
addition  was  angered  by  Madame  Kriidener's  in- 
tercessions in  behalf  of  the  Greeks,  who  were 
then  engaged  in  their  struggle  for  independence 
against  the  Turks.  She  was  compelled  to  leave 
the  capital  and  returned  to  Kosse;  but  a  danger- 
ous disease  brought  on  by  her  ascetic  practices 
necessitated  her  departure  for  the  Crimea,  where 
she  died,  at  Karasu-Bazar,  on  Christmas  morn- 
ing. 1824.  Consult  Ford.  Life  and  Leltem  of 
Madame  Kriidener  (London,  1803).  which  con- 
tains a  complete  bibliography  of  the  subject. 

KRT7ELL,  kn.il,  Gustav  (1843—).  A  Ger- 
man-American wood-engraver,  born  in  Diissel- 
dorf.  He  was  a  pupil  there  of  Brendamour.  In 
1873  he  removed  to  the  United  States,  and  after- 
wards settled  in  East  Orange.  New  Jersey.  He 
has  taken  high  rank  as  an  engraver  of  portraits. 
He  received  honorable  mention  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
position of  1880.  and  a  medal  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition  of  1893. 

KRUG,  krOoo,  Ar.nold  (1849-1904).  A  Ger- 
man pianist  and  composer,  born  at  Hamburg.   He 
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Btudied  under  his  father  (Dietrich  Krug),  who 
was  a  nuisie-teaclier,  and  under  Gurlitt.  In  1868 
he  entered  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  and  tlie 
next  year  won  tlie  Jlozart  scholarsliip  and  be- 
came a  pupil  of  Reinecl<e,  Kiel,  and  Frank.  He 
taught  the  piano  at  the  Stern  Conservatory 
1872-77,  and  in  the  latter  year  received  the 
Meyerbeer  scholarship  and  was  enabled  to  travel 
in  Italy  ami  France.  In  1885  he  became  a  teach- 
er at  the  Hamburg  Conservatory  and  conductor 
of  the  Altona  Singakademie.  Ilis  compositions, 
which  are  melodious,  include  a  symphony,  suites, 
concertos,  songs,  and  a  number  of  large  choral 
works  with  orchestral  accompaniment. 

KRTJG,  WiLUELii  Tkaugott  (1770-1842).  A 
German  philosophical  writer,  born  at  Eadis 
(Prussia).  He  studied  at  Wittenberg  as  a  pupil 
of  Eeinhard  and  Jelmichen.  and  at  Jena  under 
Reinhold,  and  from  1801  to  1804  was  professor 
of  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder.  In  1S04  he  succeeded  Kant  as  pro- 
fessor of  logic  and  metaphysics  at  Kiinigsberg, 
and  from  1809  until  his  retirement  in  1834  held 
the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Leipzig.  He  fouglit 
in  the  War  of  Liberation  (1813-14)  as  captain 
of  mounted  chasseurs.  His  Handbuch  dir 
Philosophie  und  philosophischcn  Litteratur 
(1820-21;  3d  ed.  1828)  gives  in  concise  form 
his  philosophical  system,  a  lengthy  exposition  of 
which  was  developed  in  the  Fundainentalphilo- 
Sophie  (1803).  the  Si/strin  der  theoretischen 
Philosophie  (1806-10),  and  the  Si/stem  der  prak- 
iischcH.  Philosophie  (1817-19).  This  system  has 
for  its  basic  idea  a  transcendental  synthesis 
of  being  and  knowledge;  that  is,  synthesife 
original  and  therefore  une.xplainable,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  the  understanding  recognizes 
the  existence  of  the  subject  and  of  the  external 
world,  and  of  a  connection  between  these.  Thus 
it  is  seen  to  be  an  attempted  harmony  of  ideal- 
ism and  realism.  Consult  the  autobiography 
Heine  LeJiensreise  (2d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1840). 

KRUGER,  kru'ger,  Franz  (1797-1857).  A 
German  portrait  and  animal  painter,  born  at 
Radegast,  Anhalt-Dessau.  Entirely  self-taught 
by  diligent  study  of  nature,  he  early  won  recog- 
nitiim  and  patronage  among  the  aristocracy  in 
Berlin.  All  his  equestrian  portraits,  as  well  as 
his  larger  compositions  depicting  reviews  and 
othw  military'  and  State  fimctions  and  sporting 
scenes,  are  remarkable  for  faithful  characteriza- 
tion of  man  and  beast  and  minute  execution  of 
details.  For  the  Czar  of  Russia,  who  afterwards 
summoned  him  repeatedly  to  Saint  Petersburg, 
he  painted  the  "Parade  on  the  Opernplatz  in  Ber- 
lin, 1829,"  containing  more  than  one  hundred 
portraits  of  Berlin  celebrities  of  that  time.  Of 
equal  historical  interest  are  the  "Parade  of  the 
Guards  Before  Frederick  William  III."  (1839), 
and  "The  Estates  Taking  the  Oath  of  Allegiance 
to  Frederick  William  IV.  in  1840"  (1843),  both 
in  the  Royal  Palace,  Berlin.  Among  several 
equestrian  groups  may  be  mentioned  "Czar 
Nicholas  I.  and  Suite"'  (1834),  the  sketch  for 
which  is  in  the  National  Gallery,  Berlin,  which 
also  contains  "Going  to  the  Meet,"  "Return  from 
the  Hunt"  (1818),  and  "Horse  Stable"  (1847). 
Kriiger  was  Court  painter,  professor  at  the  Ber- 
lin Academy,  and  the  recipient  of  many  orders 
and  distinctions. 

KRtrGER,  Karl  WrLHELM  (1796-1874).  A 
German  Hellenist,  born  at  Gross-Nossin  in  Pome- 


rania,  and  educated  at  Halle  (1810-20).  From 
1820  to  1838  he  taught  at  Zerbst,  Bernburg,  and 
Berlin.  His  writings  include:  Uricchische 
Uprachlehre  fUr  Hchulen  (1842-56;  6th  ed. 
1892);  Eistorisch-philologischc  titudien  (1836- 
51);  Kritische  Anulektcn  (1863-74);  and  edi- 
tions of  Xenophon,  Thucydides,  and  Herodotus. 
Consult  PiJkel,  Kriigers  Lebensahriss  (Leipzig, 
18S.JJ. 

KRUGER,  Paul  (1840—).  A  German  jurist. 
He  was  born  in  Berlin,  where  he  studied  juris- 
jirudence.  In  1SU3  he  began  to  lecture  on  Roman 
law  at  the  university  of  his  native  town.  His 
contributions  to  law  literature  include:  Proves- 
sualische  Konsumtion  und  Rcchiskraft  dcs  Er- 
li'ennlnisscs  (1864);  Krilik  des  Justinianischen, 
Codex  (1867);  Kritische  Versuehe  im  Oebiete 
des  romischeii  Ileehts  (1870);  and  Gesehichte 
der  Quellen  und  Litteratur  des  romischcn  liechts 
(1888).  The  last  named  wiis  translated  into 
French  by  J.  Brissaud  (1893).  Especially  im- 
portant are  his  critical  edition  of  the  Codex  Jus- 
tiniunus  (1877)  and  his  Justinianische  Institu- 
tionen    (1867). 

KRUGER,  kroo'ger,  STEPnAXU.s  Joiia::»xes 
Paulus  (  182.5-1904).  President  of  the  South 
African  Rejiublic  (1SS3-1900I.  He  was  born  in 
Colesberg,  Cape  Colony,  October  10,  182.5.  His  an- 
cestor, Jacob  Kruger,  went  from  Berlin  in  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company's  service  in  1713.  iit 
the  time  when  the  foundations  of  many  of  tlie 
leading  Boer  families  were  being  laid  by  im- 
migration. In  1836  young  Paul  shared  with 
his  family  the  hardships  of  the  great  trek, 
when  the  blunders  of  the  British  colonial 
administration  made  enemies  of  the  leading 
Boers  of  Cape  Colony  and  drove  them  to  a 
self-imposed  exile  which  resulted  in  tlie  found- 
ing of  the  new  South  African  Re])ublie  beyond 
the  Vaal.  (See  Boer.)  Paul's  mother,  who  was 
a  Steyn,  died  in  his  early  youth  and  his  father 
in  1852.  The  young  man  grew  to  manhood  amid 
the  hardships  which  attended  the  w-inning  of  the 
country  from  the  savage  natives.  He  was  dis- 
tingui.shed  for  strength  and  personal  pi'owess,  as 
well  as  for  deep  religious  convictions.  After  the 
Sand  River  Convention  (1852).  when  the  conflict 
arose  between  two  parties  among  the  Boers  tiicni- 
selves.  Kruger  cast  his  lot  with  the  nationalist 
and  orthndfix  party  of  Pretorius.  and  in  the 
collision  of  the  Pretorius  party  with  the  Orange 
Free  State  in  1857  he  was  one  of  the  negotiators 
on  the  part  of  the  former  of  the  treaty  which 
averted  hostilities.  He  then  held  the  rank  of 
commandant  in  the  Rustenburg  district.  In  the 
rivalry  between  the  Dutch  Reformed  and  Sepa- 
ratist Reformed  churches  he  was  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  tlie  latter  as  the  more  orthodox.  He 
headed  the  movement  to  overthrow  Schoeman, 
who  misused  his  powers  as  Acting  President  in 
1860.  Elected  commandant^general  of  the  re- 
organized Republic  in  1863.  Kruger  put  down  the 
civil  strife  which  had  been  the  curse  of  the 
Boers  from  the  time  they  obtained  their  inde- 
pendence, arranged  peace  with  the  Zulus  and 
defeated  the  Basutos.  He  was  Vice-President  of 
the  Republic  under  President  Burgers.  In  1877, 
when  the  failure  of  the  Burgers  policy  and  the 
skillful  diplomacy  of  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone 
had  brought  the  Republic  to  the  point  of  a  grudg- 
ing reception  of  annexation,  Kruger  became  the 
head  of  the  protesting  Nationalist  Party,  although 
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lie  held  ulliee  for  eight  months  under  the  annexa- 
tion Goverunient.  He  was  the  inineipal  member 
of  the  deputations  which  protested  against  an- 
nexation Ijoth  to  the  Cape  and  to  the  English 
Government.  Events  rapidly  moved  toward  armed 
resistance  to  the  British  authority,  as  the 
promises  made  in  1877  were  not  kept,  and 
in  1880  the  National  Committee  reorganized 
Ihc  Government,  with  Kruger  in  his  old  posi- 
tion of  Vice-rresident.  He  was  au  active  par- 
ticipant in  the  war  which  followed,  and  Ixu'e  a 
|j|iiMiiiicnt  part  in  the  peace  negotiations.  The 
Ijcoiilc,  having  won  back  their  independence, 
tliough  luider  a  reserved  British  suzerainty,  elect- 
ed Kruger  President  in  1883  over  Joubert  ^y  3431 
votes  to  1171.  He  was  reelected  in  1888,  1893, 
and  1898.  In  the  South  African  Republic  after 
he  became  President  Kruger  was  more  and  more 
a  power,  his  influence  over  his  own  people  being 
almost  boundless.  Friction  with  the  British 
(iovernment  increased  through  the  develnpmcnt 
of  the  gold-mines,  the  unmeasured  ambitions  of 
tlie  Pritish  South  Africa  Com])any.  and  the  dis- 
content of  the  Uitlanders,  who  had  become  an  im- 
]iortant  factor  in  the  Transvaal  population.  When 
the  .Jameson  raid,  at  the  close  of  1895,  produced  a 
crisis.  President  Kruger  showed  his  moderation 
and  diplomacy  in  the  management  of  the  ditli- 
eult  details  of  that  case.  Through  his  inlluence 
Dr.  .Jameson  and  his  associates  were  turned  over 
to  the  English  Government  for  trial  in  the  Eng- 
li>h  courts  against  the  wishes  of  the  more  hot- 
headed Boers.  The  evident  intention  of  the 
Briti^li  Colonial  Olfice  to  force  the  Republic  to 
sul)niission,  and  the  refusal,  determined  or  ob- 
stinate, as  one  ma.y  look  at  it.  of  President 
Kruger  to  yield  anything  to  British  suzerainty, 
brouglit  on  in  1899  the  war  of  which  Kruger  had 
said  that  the  submission  of  his  people  would  be 
|)urchased  at  '"a  price  tliat  would  stagger  lunnan- 
ity."  In  preparation  for  the  stniggle  wliirh  be 
had  long  regarded  as  inevitable.  Kruger  had  jnit 
the  Transvaal  into  an  excellent  defensive  state 
by  the  purchase  of  large  qiuintities  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  being  ably  assisted  in  his  prepara- 
tion by  the  commandant-general  of  the  forces. 
'Slim  Piet'  Joubert  (q.v.).  During  the  first 
j)eriod  of  the  war  President  Kruger  renuiined  in 
Pretoria,  where  he  maintained  order  by  the 
sheer  force  of  his  personality,  .\fter  the  fall  of 
Pretoria  (.June  5,  1900).  President  Kr\igcr  lied 
into  I'ortuguese  territory,  and  on  Octolier  19th 
sailed  from  Lo\irenco  ilarques  for  Europe  in  the 
hope  of  securing  foreign  aid  or  interventiim.  He 
was  received  with  enthusiasm  in  France,  but 
failc<l  to  obtain  an  aiuiienee  with  the  German 
Emperor  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, making  his  home  in  Utrecht  and  The 
Hague.  Ilis  etTorts  to  secure  foreign  interven- 
tion failed,  but  he  continued  to  exhort  the  Boers 
to  stand  fast  to  the  last.  Kruger  first  mar- 
ried a  Miss  l)u  Plessis.  whose  family  is  .a  branch 
of  that  to  which  Cardinal  Kichelieu  belonged.  His 
second  wife  was  a  niece  of  the  lirst  Mrs.  Kruger. 
They  had  several  children.  The  most  ambitious 
biography  is  Van  Dordt.  Paul  Kriifiir  mid  die 
Entslrhiiiiff  der  Siidafrikanischcii  Rrpiiblik.  trans- 
lated into  German  by  Kohlschmidt  (2  vols., 
Basel.  1900),  written  from  a  verj'  friendly 
standpoint.  In  English  the  biography  by  Slat- 
ham.  Paul  Krufirr  and  Tlix  Timm  (London. 
1898),  is  too  one-sided  to  be  reliable,  though  it 
tlirows  much  light  on  South  African  historv  from 


the  Boer  side.  On  the  other  side,  the  following 
two  works  are  mere  political  contributions  to  the 
material  for  the  history  of  the  period:  Gliick- 
stein,  Qucvii  or  J'residentf  An  Indictment  of  Paul 
Kruger  (London,  1900)  ;  Seohle  and  Abercrom- 
bie,  The  Rise  and  Pall  of  Krugerism  (New 
York,  1900).  See  Tr.\.\svaal;  South  African 
War. 

KRUMBACHER,  krumlmo-er,  Karl  (1856 
— ).  A  distinguished  (ierman  Byzantine  scholar, 
born  at  Kiirnach ;  professor  in  the  University  of 
llunich.  Professor  Kriimbachcr  is  best  known  for 
his  (lesvhichle  der  byzunliiiischcn  Littcratitr  ("2d 
ed.  1897),  a  monument  of  wide  and  .sound  learn- 
ing, and  as  editor  of  the  liy:antini.iche  Zeit- 
schrift  and  Byzantinisches  Archiv.  Among  his 
other  works  are:  Eiii  ncuer  Codex  der  Gram- 
matik  des  Dositheus  (1884);  Beitriige  zu  einer 
flcscliiehte  der  griechischen  Sprache  (1885-89); 
Mittelgriechische  Spriehwiirier  (1893);  Studien 
:u  Romanos  (1898);  Die  Moskauer  ^ammlung 
mittdgrierhiachrr   Sprichicortcr    ( 1900). 

KRUMHORN,  kn.im'hom  (Ger., crook-horn). 
The  name  of  a  very  old  wind  instrument  made 
of  wood,  the  under  jiart  of  which  is  bent  out- 
ward in  a  circular  arc.  It  was  extensively 
used  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, and  retained  its  popularity  in  France  till 
about  1730.  A  complete  set  of  krumhorns  con- 
sisted of  five  instruments :  sopranos  in  C  and  G, 
alto  in  D,  tenor  in  G.  and  bass  in  D.  Krumhorn 
is  also  the  name  of  an  organ-stop,  formerly  nuich 
used,  especially  in  small  organs.  The  pipes  are 
made  of  tin.  the  body  or  sounding  part  being  cy- 
lindrical, and  partly  shut  at  the  upper  end.  The 
Italian  name  of  cormorne  h;is  been  corrupted  by 
English  organ-builders  into  cremona.  which  is 
the  same  stop  in  English  organs.  Tlie  sound  of 
the  krumhorn  as  an  organ-stop  is  soft  and 
quiet,  but  it  is  defective  in  not  keeping  in  tune 
so  well  as  dther  reed  stops. 

KRTJMMACHER,  krum'maG-er.  Friedrich 
AnoLi"  (  17ti7-lS45  I .  A  German  theologian  and 
a  writer  of  devotional  poetry  and  prose,  born  at 
Tecklenburg.  July  13.  1707.  He  studied  theology 
at  Lingen  and  Halle,  taught  in  the  high  school  at 
Hamm,  was  head  of  the  high  school  at  Jliirs,  and 
became,  in  1800,  professor  of  theology  at  Duis- 
burg.  In  1807  he  returned  to  the  ministry,  be- 
came pastor  at  Kettwig,  and  in  1812  was  called  to 
Bcriiburg  as  general  superintendent  and  higher 
Ccnirt  preacher.  He  accepted  a  call  to  Bremen  in 
1824  and  retired  in  1843.  His  Parabeln  (1805) 
soon  became  a  religious  classic  and  they  have 
often  been  reprinted.  They  were  first  translated 
into  English  in  1825.  For  his  life,  consult  his 
t^elbslbiographie  (Berlin,  181)9):  Jlaria  Krum- 
macher,  Unsrr  Grossrairr  (Bielefeld.  1891). — His 
son  FiiiEDRiCH  WiliiIlLM  ( 179(i-18liS)  became 
Court  chaplain  (1853)  at  Potsdam.  He  was  a 
preacher  of  great  eloquence,  but  a  reactionary 
theologian.  Many  of  his  works  have  found 
favor  in  translations  in  England.  Among  them 
are:  Klias  der  Thisbiter  (1836);  Elisa  (1839- 
42);  and  Paxsionnbueh  (1850).  Salomo  und 
ftulamith  (1827,  9th  ed.  1875)  was  also  very 
popular. 

KRUMMEL,  krum'mcl.  Otto  (18,54—).  A 
Giruiaii  geographer,  best  known  for  his  work  in 
oceanography.  He  was  born  at  Exin  and  waa 
educated  at  Berlin  and  at  GiJttingen,  where  he 
was  ajipointed  decent  of  geography.    He  accepted 
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a  chair  as  professor  at  Kiel  in  1883.  In  1880  he  ae- 
c-onipanied  tlie  Plankton  Expedition.  His  pub- 
lications include;  Vie  iiquatorialen  Mccrcsstrii- 
hiungen  des  Atlantischen  Oceans  (1877);  Der 
Oeean  (2d  ed.  1!)02)  ;  Die  lieueijunysfortnen  des 
Meers  (1887)  ;  Die  lieisebeschreihuiiy  der  Plank- 
ioncxpedition  (1802);  and  Ueher  Ge^eitenirellcn 
(1807). 

KRUPP,  kryp,  Alfred  (1812-87).  Inventor, 
metallurgist,  and  manufacturer.  He  was  the  son 
and  successor  of  Fricdrich  Krupji,  the  founder  of 
the  steel-works  at  Essen,  and  was  born  at  Essen, 
Prussia.  His  brother  Hermann  was  associated 
with  him  until  1848,  when  Alfred  assumed  entire 
control,  and  bj'  persistent  study  and  great  dili- 
gence continued  his  father's  efforts  to  imjirove  the 
manufactuie  of  steel.  His  exhibit  at  Lon- 
don in  1851  first  drew  the  attention  of  the  world 
to  liim,  and  in  1852  the  successful  invention  of  a 
method  of  manufacturing  weldless  railway  tires 
enabled  him  to  enlarge  his  establishment.  His 
breech-loading  rille  and  cannon  were  adopted 
by  the  Prussian  Army  in  18()1.  and  the  war  of 
1870-71  established  its  superiority.  His  factory 
soon  became  known  for  the  hea\y  ordnance  and 
armor  plate  which  were  constructed  there  not 
only  for  Germany,  but  other  European  nations 
except  France,  for  whom  the  Krupps  have  ne\er 
manufactured  munitions  of  war.  He  died  Julv 
14,  1887.  Consult  Blideker,  Alfred  Krupp  (Essen. 
1888).    See  the  articles  Abmob  Plate  and  Okd- 

KANCE. 

KRXJPP,  Frieoricii  (1787-182G).  Ironmaster 
and  founder  of  the  famous  Krupp  Works.  He 
was  born  at  Essen,  Rlicnish  Prussia,  and  after 
the  death  of  liis  father  lie  was  brought  up  by 
his  grandmotlier,  wlio  had,  in  1800,  purchased  the 
Sterkrade  Works.  Here  Friedrich  endeavored  to 
make  cast  steel,  the  secret  of  which  was  care- 
fully guarded  in  England.  With  Gottlob  Jacobs, 
an  engineer,  Krupp  made  his  first  experiments 
at  the  Sterkrade  Works,  and  after  the  sale  of 
tlie  plant  in  1808  continued  liis  attempts  inde- 
pendently at  Essen.  In  1810  he  founded  a  small 
forging  plant  near  Essen,  and  in  181.)  formed 
a  partnership  with  Friedrich  Nicolai  for  the 
production  of  cast  steel,  a  product  which  was 
found  excellent  for  certain  purposes,  such  as 
mint  dies,  stamps  for  buttons,  etc.  Yet  the  de- 
mand was  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  works  in 
operation,  and  soon  after  1820  Knipp  was 
oiiliged  to  give  up  his  house  to  occupy  a  small 
one-story  laborer's  cottage  near  his  plant.  The 
hut  is  still  preserved  in  the  midst  of  the  present 
gigantic  establishment.  Shortly  before  his  death 
he  confided  to  his  son  Alfred  (q.v. )  the  secret  of 
making  cast  steel,  which  tlie  latter  developed 
successfully. 

KRXJPP,  Friedrich  Alfred  (18.54-1002).  A 
German  gunmaker,  son  of  Alfred  Krupp.  He 
increased  and  diversified  the  output  of  the 
Krupp  Works,  which  he  extended  by  the  incor- 
poration with  them  of  other  enterprises.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Prussian  Upper  House  and  Council  of 
State,  he  also  sat  in  the  Reichstag  from  1803  to 
1898.  Just  before  his  death  his  private  character 
■was  violently  assailed  by  the  Socialist  newspaper 
the  Vorwaerts,  and  it  was  said  that  this  arraign- 
ment hastened  his  end.  The  Emperor  vigorously 
defended  Krupp,  especially  in  a  public  speech  at 
his  funeral,  and  the  heirs  began  a  suit  against 
the  Vorwaerts,  but  soon  abandoned  the  action. 


KRUPP  FOUNBRIES,  Social  Work  at. 
About  IStil  the  great  lirm  of  Krupp  at  Essen, 
Germany,  finding  that  there  were  not  in  the  town 
sullicient  liouses  for  their  employees,  began  build- 
ing dwellings.  By  1802  ten  liou.ses  were  ready 
for  foremen,  and  in  1803  the  first  houses  for 
workingmen  were  built  in  Alt  Westend.  Neu 
Wcslciid  was  built  in  1871  and  1872.  Now  some 
400  houses  are  provided,  many  being  given  rent 
free  to  widows  of  former  workers.  A  cooperative 
society  founded  in  18U8  has  become  tile  Consum- 
Anstalt  and  profits  are  divideil  according  to 
amounts  purchased.  A  boarding-house  for  single 
men.  the  Menage,  was  started  in  1805  witli  200 
boarders  and  now  accommodates  1000.  Bath- 
houses* are  provided  and  employees  receive  free 
medical  attendance.  Insurance  societies — acci- 
dent, life,  and  sicknes.s — exist  among  the  men  and 
the  firm  contributes  for  their  support  $(10,000 
per  year.  There  is  a  trust  fund  of  .'j!250.000  for 
the  benefit  of  the  needy  wlio  are  not  qualified  to 
get  pensions.  Essen  also  has  a  fund  of  .$125,000 
used  in  building  workingmen's  houses,  and  there 
is  also  a  building  association.  Technical  and 
manual  training  schools  are  provided.  The  rela- 
tions between  employers  and  men  have  been  ex- 
cellent. 

KRUPP  STEEL,  Kkupp  Armor  Plate,  etc. 
See  Armor  Plate. 

KRUSE,  krrro'zp,  Heinricii  (1815-1902).  A 
German  dramatist  and  publicist,  born  at  Stral- 
sund.  He  studied  philology  at  the  universities 
of  Bonn  and  Berlin.  In  1847  he  took  up  journal- 
ism, and  in  1855  he  became  chief  editor  of  the 
Kijlnischc  Zciliiiifi.  He  devoted  himself,  how- 
ever, largely  to  play-writing.  Of  his  dramas  the 
following  are  considered  of  great  merit :  Die  (Jrd- 
fin,  a  tragedy  (1808).  which  was  awarded  a 
jirize  by  the  IJerliner  Schiller  Commission ;  Bru- 
tus (1874-82)  ;  Das  Mddehen  von  Byzanx  (1877- 
85)  ;  and  Der  Verhannle  (1879-81).  In  most  of 
his  dramas  Kruse  outlines  his  characters  with 
strength,  and  the  play  of  human  passion  and 
action  is  expressed  with  true  dramatic  effect.  He 
also  wrote  sea  stcu'ics  and  poems. 

KRUSENSTERN,  kroo'zai-steni,  Adam  Jo- 
iiAN'N  VON  (  1770-1840).  A  distinguished  Russian 
traveler,  born  at  Haggud  (Esthonia).  After 
serving  for  some  time  in  the  British  navy  he  was 
intrusted  in  1803  by  Emperor  Alexander  with 
the  command  of  a  scientific  and  commercial 
expedition  to  the  North  Pacific  coasts  of  America 
and  Asia.  Tlie  chief  object  of  this  undertaking 
was  the  development  of  the  fur  trade  with  Rus- 
sian America.  In  connection  therewith  the  Gov- 
ernment dispatched  an  embassy  for  the  restora- 
tion of  trade  relations  with  Japan,  in  which 
]iurp(ise  it  was  unsuccessful.  The  interesting  geo- 
graphical discoveries  of  Krusenstern  made  his 
voyage  very  important  for  the  progress  of  geo- 
graphical science.  This  voyage,  in  which  he  was 
the  first  Russian  to  circumnavigate  the  world, 
Krusenstern  later  described  in  his  Joiirney 
Around  the  ^Vorld  (1810-12,  with  an  atlas  of  104 
plates;  English  translation,  1813),  which  waa 
soon  translated  into  all  the  principal  languages 
of  Europe.  Krusenstern  became  an  admiral  in 
1841.  His  further  works  include  an  Atlas  de 
Voeran    ['aeifiijue    (2   vols.,    1824-27). 

KRYL6FF,  kre-lof,  Ivan  Andrete\'Itcii 
(1708-1840).  A  Russian  fabulist,  the  son  of  a 
Moscow  officer.     He  received  the  elements  of  hia 
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education  from  his  mother  at  Tver,  where  he 
learned  French  from  tlie  tutor  in  the  Governor's 
house.  In  ITSo  lie  iniblished  an  opera,  TJie  Coffee 
Fortune-Teller,  and  its  success  prompted  him  to 
write  a  series  of  operas  and  comedies  now  en- 
tirely forgotten.  In  1783  he  was  a  petty  clerk  in 
Saint  Petersburj;  in  the  Treasuiy  De])artiiient. 
In  1797-1801  he  lived  witli  the  family  of  Prince 
Golitzin  as  teacher  and  private  secretary,  and  in 
1802  was  secretary  to  hira  while  he  was  Governor 
of  Riga.  This  position  he  soon  gave  up  and  he  led 
the  life  f,f  a  gambler  until  1S06,  when  be  showed 
Dimitriyeff  a  few  translations  from  La  Fontaine 
and  was  urged  to  take  up  this  line  of  literarj' 
work.  Three  fables  appeared  in  1800,  several  orig- 
inal ones  in  1808-09,  and  in  1809  a  collection  of  2.3 
met  with  great  success.  In  1811  another  collec- 
tion appeared  and  he  was  elected  to  the  Russian 
Academy.  In  1812  he  became  an  assistant  in  the 
Imperial  Librarv  at  Saint  Petersburg,  and  was 
chief  librarian,  1810-41.  In  18.38  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  his  literary  activity  was  celel)rated. 
A  monument  to  liim  was  placed  in  the  Sunnner 
Garden.  Thanks  to  the  genuine  national  spirit, 
the  joyousness,  simplicity,  wit,  and  good  humor 
that  pervade  them,  his  fables  are  the  most  popu- 
lar of  Russian  books,  being  generally  placed  in 
the  hands  of  children  as  soon  as  they  are  able 
to  read.  Consult:  Harrison,  Kriloff's  Oriijiniil 
Fables  (London.  18S4)  ;  Ralston,  Kriloff  aiid  Hi.'i 
Fables    (London,   1869). 

KRYP'TON  (Gk.  KpvTrT6v,  neu.  sg.  of  KpvTrrds, 
kryptos,  hidden,  secret,  from  KpiirrtLv,  kri/p- 
tein,  to  hide).  A  gaseous  element  discovered  in 
the  air,  by  William  Ramsay  and  Jlorris  W. 
Travers,  in  1898.  The  element  appears  to  be 
very  similar  to  argon  and  helium  (qq.v.),  but 
as  yet  very  little  is  known  of  its  properties,  only 
minute  quantities  of  it  having  thus  far  been  ob- 
tained. If  its  molecules,  like  those  of  argon  and 
heli\nn.  are  made  up  of  single  atoms,  then  its 
atomic  weight,  being  identical  with  the  molecular 
weight,  is  twice  the  density  (referred  to  hydro- 
gen). From  determinations  of  its  density,  its 
discoverers  thus  found  its  atomic  weight  to  be 
81.76.  Ladenburg  and  Kriigel  give  the  figure 
58.74.  But  pr<ibal)ly  either  of  these  figures  is 
far  from  being  correct.  Samples  of  krypton  have 
been  liquefied  and  even  solidified:  the  solid  melt- 
ed at  —109°  C:  the  liquid  boiled  at  — 1.52°  C. 

KSHATRIYA,  kshii'trt-ia  (Skt.,  ruling  war- 
rior, king).  The  second  or  military  caste  in  the 
Brahmanical  social  system.     See  Caste. 

KUANZA,  kwiin'za.  or  COANZA.  A  river  of 
Portuguese  West  Africa  (-Map:  Congo  Free 
State,  15  4).  It  rises  in  Lake  JMussonibo  in  the 
south  central  |>art  of  tlie  colony,  and  Mows  at 
first  noi'th,  then  northwest,  emptying  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  abo\it  3.5  miles  south  of  Saint 
Paul  de  Loanda  and  220  miles  south  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Congo.  Its  length  is  over  700  miles.  In 
its  upjier  course  the  Kuanza  flows  through  an 
elevated  ]ilateau,  from  wliich  it  drops  to  tlie  low 
coast  region  in  the  cataract  of  Kanibamke.  known 
also  as  Livingstone  Falls.  Tlie  river  is  navigable 
for  over  a  hundred  miles  below  Xdondo.  but  the 
entrance  of  ocean  vessels  is  obstructed  by  a  bar 
at  its  mouth. 

KUBA,  koo'bi'i.     A  district  town  in  the  Rus- 
sian  (Government   of   Baku,   situated   at   an   alti- 
tude of  about  2000  feet,  95  miles  northwest  of 
Vol.  XI.-^40. 


Baku.  In  the  vicinity  are  extensive  gardens, 
and  the  town  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
silk,  rugs,  and  fruit.  Population,  in  1897, 
15,346. 

KUBAN,  kw-ba'ny'.  A  territory  occupying 
tile  western  ])art  of  Xorthcrn  Caucasia,  Russia, 
with  an  area  of  about  33,0.50  square  miles  (Map: 
Russia.  F  5).  It  borders  on  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Sea  of  Azov,  and  is  divided  by  the  river  Ku- 
ban into  two  parts,  of  which  the  northern  has  the 
character  of  a  steppe,  while  the  southern  belongs 
to  the  region  of  the  Caucasus  Mountains  and  is 
covered  to  a  large  extent  with  forests.  The  terri- 
tory is  watered  chiclly  by  the  Kuban  and  has  a 
mild  but  variable  climate.  Agriculture  and 
stock-raising  are  the  chief  occupations.  Tobacco 
is  cultivated  extensively.  There  are  a  number  of 
salt  lakes  in  the  territory,  and  the  rivers  are 
well  stocked  with  lisli.  The  region  contains  ex- 
tensive mineral  deposits,  including  petroleum, 
lead,  coal,  and  silver.  The  oil-wells  are  exploited 
on  an  extensive  scale.  The  chief  manufacturing 
establishments  are  Hour-mills,  tobacco-factories, 
distilleries,  breweries,  and  tanneries.  The  terri- 
tory difters  in  its  administration  from  other 
govei-nments  of  Russia  in  that  it  is  administered 
by  a  lieutenant-general,  who  is  invested  with 
civil  as  well  as  military  powers.  The  Cossacks, 
who  constitute  over  40  per  cent,  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, are  exempted  from  certain  taxes,  and  are 
organized  on  a  military  basis.  Population,  in 
1S1I7.  1,922.773.  of  whom  94  ])er  cent,  were  Chris- 
tians and  the  rest  chielly  Mohammedans.  The 
colonization  of  the  territory  by  Russia  was  be- 
gun at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the 
original  inhabitants  now  constitute  only  a  small 
jiart  of  the  population.  Capital,  Ekaterinodar 
(q.v.). 

KUBAN  (ancient  Hi/panis,  or  Vardanes). 
One  of  the  chief  rivers  of  the  Caucasus,  Russia. 
It  rises  near  Mount  Elbruz,  at  an  altitude  of 
nearly  14.000  feet,  and  tlows  at  first  north  and 
then  'west,  finally  through  marshy  regions,  fall- 
ing by  a  number  of  arms  partly  into  the  Sea  of 
Azov  and  (lartly  into  the  Black  Sea.  Its  total 
length  is  .52.5  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  steamers 
for  over  70  miles.  Its  chief  tributaries  are  the 
Laba  and  tlie  Bielaya. 

KUBAN'GO,  or  O'KAVAN'GO.  A  river  of 
South  Central  Africa,  it  rises  in  the  mountains 
of  Portuguese  West  Africa,  near  the  source  of 
the  Kunene.  and  flows  in  a  generally  southeast 
direction  until  it  loses  itself  in  the  wide,  marshy 
tracts  of  Western  Rhodesia,  north  of  Lake  Xgami 
(q.v.)  (Map:  Africa.  F  6).  It  reaches  that  lake 
through  the  Tonke  during  the  rainy  season,  but 
it  is  also  supposed  that  a  part  of  its  volume  at 
higli  water  flows  into  the  Zambezi  through  the 
Kuando.  in  which  case  the  Kubango  must  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the 
Z:imbezi. 

KUBELIK,  kT^n'hr-k^k.  Jan  (1880—).  A  Bo- 
iKiiiiiin  violinist,  born  at  Miehle.  near  Prague. 
He  received  some  musical  instruction  from  his 
father,  who  was  n  market-gardener,  and  when 
only  twelve  years  old  he  entered  the  Prague 
Conservatory.  In  189S  he  began  to  give  recitals; 
in  1900  he' appeared  with  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic Society,  and  in  .Tunc  of  the  latter  year 
made  his  debut  in  London  with  a  concerto  by 
Paganini.  His  playing  of  that  master's  com- 
positions was  remarkable,  and  upon  his  Ameri- 
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can  tour  (1901-02)  he  met  with  pxtraonlinary 
pupular  success.  His  teclinique  was  remarkable, 
l>ut  !iis  interpretation  suirered  in  comparison. 
Kuljelik  received  numerous  decorations  and  ap- 
pointments. 

KUBE'KA,  or  KUVE'RA.  Tlie  Hindu 
god  of  wealtli.  An  old  Indian  etymology  iu 
Sanskrit  explains  his  name  as  meaning  'having  a 
wretched  {leu)  body  {vera),'  and  it  may  be  that 
tliis  folk-etymologj-  is  not  so  far  astray  as  desig- 
nating the  liizarre  shape  witli  wliich  he  is  invest- 
ed b\'  Hindu  mythology.  According  to  Sanskrit 
literature,  his  residence,  AJakn.  is  situated  in  tlie 
mines  of  Mount  Kailasa.  and  lie  is  attended  l>y 
the  Vakshas,  Mayus,  Kinnaras.  and  other  imps, 
anxiously  guarding  the  entrance  to  his  garden, 
Chaitraratha,  the  abode  of  all  riches.  Nine 
treasures — apparently  precious  gems — are  espe- 
cially intrusted  to  his  cafe.  His  wife  is  an 
ogress.  Kaksiti,  or  Yaksin,  and  their  children 
are  two  sons  and  a  daugliter.  As  one  of  the 
divinities  that  preside  over  the  regions,  he  is 
considered  also  to  be  the  protector  of  the  North. 
Consult:  Dowson,  Hindu  Mi/lholorii/  (London. 
1879)  ;  Wilkins,  Hindu  Mytholoyy  (ib.,  1900). 

KUBLAI  KHAN,  koo'bli  klin'.  or  KHTTBI- 
LAI  KHAN  (1210-94).  (irand  Khan  of  tlic 
Jlongols  and  Emperor  of  Cliina.  He  was  the 
grandson  of  Genghis  Klian  (q.v. ).  through  the 
latter's  fourth  son,  Tuli  Khan.  When  a  boy  of  ten 
he  participated  in  the  last  campaign  of  his  grand- 
fatlier.  He  succeeded  his  brother  Slangu  as  Grand 
Khan  upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  1259,  while 
engaged  in  a  campaign  to  complete  the  subju- 
gation of  China.  This  task  Kublai  carried  to  a 
conclusion.  Invited  by  Si  Tsong  of  the  Sung 
dynasty  to  aid  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Kin  Tatar 
dynasty,  he  invaded  Cliina  in  12(50  with  an  im- 
mense army,  drove  out  the  Tatars,  and  took 
possession  of  North  China.  He  fovinded  the  city 
of  Khan  Balig  (Kambalu)  and  made  it  his 
capital.  This  was  the  nucleus  of  Peking.  Ku- 
blai maintained  only  nominally  the  extended 
sway  of  the  previous  members  of  his  dynasty,  the 
great  empire  that  had  been  reared  by  conquest 
having  praetioally  broken  up  into  four  divisions 
(see  JIoxROi.  Dynasties),  but  his  rule  was  abso- 
lute and  elTicient  in  Eastern  Asia.  He  was  one 
of  tlie  ablest  of  his  race,  an  organizer  and  ad- 
ministrator of  a  high  degree  of  al)ility  and  intel- 
ligence. He  conformed  in  great  measure  to  the 
Chinese  civilization,  which  was  far  in  advance  of 
that  of  his  own  people.  In  1279  he  completed  his 
conquest  of  China  by  subduing  the  soiith,  and  as 
the  first  foreign  Emperor  founded  the  Yuen  dy- 
nasty. His  repeated  attacks,  however,  failed  to 
reduce  Japan  to  submission.  The  Venetian  Polo 
brothers,  witli  the  better-known  son  and  m'|>liew, 
Marco  Polo  (q.v.),  spent  some  years  at  Kulilai's 
Court,  and  enjoyed  his  respect  and  confidence. 
Desiring  to  establish  some  liigher  form  of  reli- 
gion in  his  empire,  he  made  them  his  messengers 
to  the  Pope  to  invite  the  sending  of  Christian 
missionaries  to  his  people.  Christendom  was  too 
much  occupied  with  its  own  quarrels  over  eccle- 
siastical politics  to  heed  the  invitation,  and  the 
Khan  turned  to  the  Grand  Lama,  the  head  of 
the  Buddhists,  who  was  not  slow  to  seize  so 
glorious  an  opportunity  for  the  conversion  of 
an  empire.  Kublai  Khan  died  in  Peking,  in 
1294.  The  empire  he  had  organized  did  not  long 
survive  under  his   incapable   successors,   and   in 


l.'?fi8  tlie  dynasty  of  Yuen  was  expelled  from 
Cliina.  Consult:  Y'ule,  Cathay  and  the  Way 
Thither  (2  vols.,  London,  18GG)' ;  id.  (ed.).  The 
Book  of  Her  Marco  Polo  ( Ltmdon,  1875); 
Howortli.  Hislori/  of  the  Monyols  (4  vols.,  Lon- 
don.  1870-88). 

KUBUS,  kou'buuz,  or  Orang-Kubu.  A  people 
of  .Mahiy  stock,  inhabiting  the  marsliy,  forested 
region  nortliwest  of  Palembang  in  South  Central 
.Sumatra,  and  one  of  the  most  primitive  tribes 
in  existence.  They  are  particularly  interesting, 
l>ccause  in  the  matter  of  character,  general  be- 
liavior,  etc.,  they  a])parcntly  rank  liiglicr  than 
some  of  the  more  civilize<l  of  the  kindred  peoples 
aliout  them.  For  instance,  they  do  not  appear  to 
be  such  cannibals  as  the  Battas  once  were.  !Mar- 
riages  between  Kubu  women  and  Malay  men 
are  said  to  be  rare.  Besides  the  information 
in  general  works  on  Sumatra  and  tlie  East 
Indies,  such  as  Forbes,  .1  Xatiiralist's  Wander- 
in;/  in  the  Eastern  Archipelat/o  (London,  1885), 
reference  may  be  made  to  Zelle,  "Les  Orangs- 
Koubous,"  in  the  Bulletins  de  la  Societe  d'An- 
throjioloi/ie  de  Paris  for  1891,  where  some  use- 
ful details  are  given. 

KUCH,  or  COOCH,  BEHAR,  kwch  be-luir'. 
A  siili-Himalayan  native  State  of  Bengal,  India, 
near  Darjiling.  Area,  l:J07  square  miles.  Tlie 
soil  is  generally  fertile  and  productive,  and  is 
well  watered  by  several  rivers.  A  lailway  ex- 
tends from  the  frontier  town  of  Dluilirij  to  the 
capital,  Kuch  Behar,  and  connects  it  with  the 
main  s.vstems  of  India.  In  the  State  are  the 
ruins  of  the  two  ancient  capitals  of  the  Kam- 
rup  Hindu  dynasty,  which  was  overthrown  by 
the  Afghans  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Population  of  State,  in  1891,  578,900;  in  190'l, 
5(.i7.o:i7. 

KUCHENMEISTEB,  kuK'en-ml'ster,  Gott- 
Lon  FruKuiucii  IIkixrii'ji  (1821-90).  A  German 
physician,  specialist  on  intestinal  parasites.  He 
was  born  at  Buchheim.  studied  at  Leipzig 
and  Prague,  and  practiced  at  Zittau.  and 
later  at  Dresden.  He  distinguished  the  Ticnla 
saginata.  (or  mcdioeanellata)  from  the  armata; 
showed  the  special  danger  of  the  pork  tape- 
worm, and  made  studies  in  the  development  of 
trichiniB  and  other  ento?oa.  His  principal  works 
are:  Versuche  iiher  die  Metamorphose  der  Fin- 
nen-  in  Bandxoiirmer  (1852);  Entdeekting  iiber 
die  Vmtrandlung  der  scchshakir/en  Brut  geimsser 
Bandnvirmer  in  Blascnhandu-iirmer  (1853);  Die 
in  iind  an  dem  Kiirper  des  Ichenden  Mensehen 
■vorkommcnden  Parasit  en  {with  illustrations,  last 
edition,  with  Zurn,  1878-79).  He  was  an  eager 
advocate  of  cremation.  Consult  the  posthumous 
book,  Die  Todtenhesta I tungen  der  Bihel  und  die 
Feucrbcstatfung  (with  a  biographical  sketch, 
Stuttgart.    1893). 

KXJCHIN,  koo'chen.  A  numerous  group  of 
Athapascan  tribes,  extending  across  Central 
Alaska  and  the  adjacent  portion  of  British 
America  from  the  Eskimo  border  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Y'ukon  northeastward  almost  to  the 
mouth  of  the  JIackcnzie.  The  various  bands  are 
known  as  Tiikuth-kuehin,  'rat  peo])le,'  Han' 
kiiehin.  'river  people.'  etc.,  the  dialects  diflTer- 
ing  but  little  one  from  another.  The  eastern 
bands  are  also  kno\\-n  collectively  as  Loucheux 
by  the  French  voyageurs.  The  Kuchfn  are  de- 
scribed as  superior  to  their  neighbors  in   intel- 
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ligence  and  inanly  qualities.  They  are  great 
tradiTs,  making  lonj;  voyages  up  and  down  the 
Yukon  between  the  interior  trihes  and  those  o£ 
tlie  coast,  skins  being  tlic  ordinary  merchandise 
and  shell  beads  the  medium  of  barter.  They 
sul)sist  primarily  by  hunting  and  fishing,  tak- 
ing large  quantities  of  salmon  in  nets,  fish- 
drives,  or  from  boats.  Their  ordinary  dwellings 
are  low,  elliptical  wikiups  of  poles  covered  with 
skins,  sometimes  occupied  jointly  by  several 
families.  Their  dress  is  of  deer  or  rabbit  skin, 
ini-liiding  caps  and  mittens,  both  sexes  dressing 
nearly  alike  excepting  that  the  shirt  of  the  man 
is  pointed  in  front  and  beliind.  The  men  wear 
nose-rings  and  the  women  formerly  tattooed. 
They  are  very  fond  of  dancing,  feasting,  and 
athletic  games,  such  as  wrestling,  foot-racing, 
and  the  'tug  of  war,'  with  a  very  peculiar  amuse- 
ment in  which  a  man  stands  upon  the  inter- 
section of  two  ropes  fastened  diagonally  at  some 
distance  above  the  ground  and  strives  to  keep 
his  jdace  or  alight  upon  his  feet  when  the  ropes 
are  jerked.  There  are  three  clans,  which  are  com- 
mon throughout  the  tribes,  those  of  the  same 
clan  being  considered  relatives  wherever  found. 
The  dead  are  usually  exposed  on  scaffolds  or 
sometimes  cremated.  The  widow  watches  near 
the  grave  for  a  year,  when  the  bones  are  burned 
and  the  ashes  placed  in  a  box  hung  from  the 
top  of  a  pole.  A  funeral  feast  is  then  made, 
cmling  with  games  and  a  distribution  of  pres- 
ents, after  which  the  widow  is  free  to  marry 
agaiil.  They  are  said  to  have  decreased  one- 
half  within  living  memory,  partly  from  new  dis- 
eases, but  largely  from  the  widespread  practice 
of  female  infanticide,  which  the  women  justify 
on  the  ground  that  they  wish  to  save  their 
daughters  from  the  hardshi])s  to  which  they 
themselves  are  subjected. 

KUCKEN,  kn'ken.  Fhiedricii  Wilhelm  (1810- 
82  ) .  A  ( ;erman  musician,  born  at  Bleckede,  near 
Hanover.  He  studied  music  inider  Tiihrss,  music 
director  at  Schwerin.  and  later  with  Birnbach  in 
Berlin,  Seehter  in  Vienna,  and  Halevy  in  Paris. 
At  first  he  was  a  member  of  the  Court  orchestra 
at  Schwerin,  but  upon  the  success  of  some  of  his 
songs  he  was  appointed  nuisic-teacher  to  the 
hereditary  Grand  Duke.  In  1830  his  opera  Die 
Flucht  nach  der  Schwciz  was  well  received,  and 
in  1849  Der  Priitendent  followed.  Two  years 
later  he  became  one  of  the  two  Court  kapellmeis- 
ters at  Stuttgart,  and  subsequently  served  alone 
until  1801.  He  composed  sonatas  for  violin, 
piano,  and  'cello,  and  quartets  for  male  chorus, 
but  his  songs  were  his  masterpieces.  They  were 
exceedingly  popular,  and  of  those  which  were 
translated  into  English  the  best  known  are: 
"The  Maid  of  .Tudali."  ''The  Swallow,"  and 
"Trail.  Trab."  His  wiu'k,  however,  was  never 
well  received  by  musicians.    He  died  at  Schwerin. 

KUDTT,  kuo'doo.  Another  name  for  the  Afri- 
can  antelope,  the   koodoo    (q.v.). 

KUENEN",  ki.i'mn.  Abraham  (1828-91).  .\ 
distingviished  bililical  scholar,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  modern  critical  school.  He  was 
boni  at  Haarlem.  Sc])teml)er  10,  1828;  studied  at 
I.eyden.  and  was  made  professor  of  theology-  there 
i)i  18.').'!.  He  died  at  Leydcn.  Dccend)er  10.  1891. 
Knenen  early  distinguished  himself  by  his  fear- 
less application  of  critical  methods  in  the  stud.v 
of  the  Old  Testament  regardless  of  tradition,  or 
the    consequences    alleged    to    result    frpm    such 


methods.  His  publications  are  marked  by 
great  accuracy  and  keen  critical  and  histo- 
rical acumen,  and  he  lived  to  see  his  methods 
approved  and  many  of  his  theories  adopted  by 
the  majority  of  scholars  in  Europe  and  America. 
His  works  include:  Liber  Geneseos  (1851)  ;  Libri 
Exodi  el  Lcvitici  Secundum  Arabicam  Penta- 
teuchi  Samaritatii  Versionem  ab  Abu  Saido 
C'cmscriptam  (1854);  Historisch-kritisch  Onder- 
zoelc  naar  het  ontstaan  en  de  versameling  van  de 
boekcn  des  Ouden  Ycrhonds  (1801-65;  2d  ed. 
188.J-93;  Eng.  trans,  of  vol.  i..  The  fJexateuch, 
London,  1880)  ;  De  godxdienst  van  Israel  tot  den 
ondergang  van  den  Joodschen  Staat  (1809-70; 
trans..  The  Religion  of  Israel,  5  vols.,  London, 
1874-75)  :  De  profeten  on  de  profetie  onder  Israel 
(1875;  trans.,  Prophets  and  Prophecy  in  Israel, 
London,  1877)  ;  National  Religions  and  Vtiiversal 
Religion  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1882).  From  1867 
till  his  death  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Theologisch  Tijdschrift,  and  in  this  journal  many 
of  his  most  important  investigations  of  special 
points  connected  with  the  compositi<m  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment appeared.  A  number  of  his  articles  in  this 
periodical  were  collected  and  published  after  his 
death  in  a  German  translation  by  Karl  Budde, 
under  the  title,  Gesammelte  Abhandlungen  zur 
Hblischen  M'issenschaft   (Freiburg.  1894). 

KUEN-LUN,  kween'lijon',  or  KUN-LTIN.  A 
great  mountain  system  of  Central  Asia,  lying  on 
the  northern  edge  of  tlie  plateau  of  Tibet  ( Map : 
.Vsia,  H  5).  The  ph.ysical  relations  of  the  moun- 
tain ranges  in  this  part  of  Asia  have  not  been  as 
.vet  clearly  explained :  but  most  authorities,  fol- 
lowing Richthofen.  include  under  this  system 
the  various  groups  of  highlands  that  stretch  in 
an  casterlv  direction  from  the  Pamirs  to  the 
interior  of  China.  .\s  thus  defined,  the  Kuen- 
lun  is  one  of  the  most  important  mountain  sys- 
tems of  Asia.  In  the  western  section,  formed  by 
the  mountains  of  Kashgar  and  the  Russian  chain, 
between  East  Turkestan  and  India  and  Tibet,  the 
mountains  exceed  20.000  feet  in  elevation,  and 
carry  enormous  snow-fields  and  glaciers.  The 
few  passes,  which  rise  to  altitudes  of  15.000  feet 
or  more,  can  be  crossed  only  with  extreme  diffi- 
culty. The  narrow  gorge-like  valleys  of  tlie  Yar- 
kan<l  and  Karakash  are  the  onl.v  notable  interrup- 
tions in  tliis  part.  East  of  about  longitude  89° 
E.  the  Kuen-lun  system  is  developed  as  a  series 
of  parallel  or  slightly  diverging  chains.  The 
most  northern  chains — the  Alt.vn  Tagh  and  Xan- 
shan — follow  the  northern  boundary  of  Tibet 
toward  Northwestern  China  proper:  they  attain 
an  extreme  elevation  of  15.000  to  20,000  feet. 
The  central  and  southern  ranges,  including  the 
Marco  Polo.  Columbus.  PrzhevaJski,  and  others, 
have  a  southeasterl.v  trend,  and  are  of  more 
broken  character.  East  of  the  Chinese  frontier 
the  system  is  developed  in  two  lines  of  high- 
lan<ls  which  extend  across  Northern  Cnina  almost 
to  the  coast. 

KTJ'FIC  WRITING.  An  ancient  form  of 
.\rabic  characfirs  which  came  into  use  shortly  be- 
fore Mohammed,  and  was  chiefly  current  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Xorthern  Arabia,  while  those  of 
the  southwestern  parts  employed  the  old  Sabsran 
cliaraeters.  called  bv  the  .\rabs  Mnsnad,  akin  to 
the  Ethiopie.  The  Kufic  is  derived  from  some 
form  of  the  Xabatean  alphabet  as  found  in  the 
inscriptions    in    Northern    .\rabia,    the    Sinaitic 
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Peninsula.  Petra,  and  the  Hauran.  It  was  origi- 
nally written  without  diacritical  and  vowel 
points,  these  being  gradually  introduced  during 
the  first  centurj'  of  the  Hejira.  The  first  copies 
of  the  Koran  were  written  in  it,  and  it  took  its 
name  from  C'ufa  (Arabic  al-Ki'ifah) ,  a  city  in 
the  Vilayet  of.  Bagdad,  which  in  the  early  caliph- 
ate had  become  a  centre  for  Moslem  studies.  The 
alphabet  was  arranged  like  the  Hebrew  and 
Syriac;  but  this  order,  though  occasionally  used 
for  numerical  piir])oses,  has  now  been  superseded 
by  another.  The  Kufic  character,  which  is  of  a 
somewhat  clumsy  and  ungainly  shape,  began  to 
fall  into  disuse  after  about  1000,  its  place  being 
taken  by  the  i\^aslchi,  which  is  the  common  form 
of  writing  to-day.  This  Xaskhi  made  its  way 
with  difficulty.  It  is  found  first  in  documents 
dated  "50.  The  Kufic  has  been  largely  employed 
in  inscriptions  on  mosques,  palaces,  forts,  etc., 
and  on  coins.  Epigraphically  it  is  found  in 
several  forms.  The  simple  Kufic  was  employed 
from  the  first  century  of  the  Hejira  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  fourth.  It  has  all  the  clumsy  and 
angular  characters  of  this  scri])t.  The  orna- 
mental Kufic  is  represented  by  the  inscrip- 
tions of  the  Fatimite  dynasty  in  Egjpt  (tenth- 
twelfth  centuries)  :  this  has  wrongly  been  called 
the  Karmatian.  The  decorative  Kufic  is  used 
for  Koran  verses  which  simply  serve  the  purpose 
of  adornment.  Since  the  introduction  of  the 
round  Xaskhi  characters,  the  decorative  Kufic 
has  developed  several  varieties,  sometimes  in  the 
form  of  leaves  and  branches;  at  others  elongated 
and  thin;  or,  thirdly,  square  and  geometric.  The 
introduction  of  the  Xaskhi  into  Arabic  epigraphy 
was  due  to  the  .Sunnite  reaction  under  the  Sel- 
juks,  Atabeks.  Xur  ed-Din,  and  Saladin,  and  was 
coincident  with  the  Crusade  and  Mongol  inva- 
sions. It  started  in  Persia,  where  it  is  seen  upon 
coins  in  the  tenth  century  and  in  inscriptions 
during  the  eleventh  century.  It  overran  Bagdad, 
Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  and  entered 
Egypt  with  Saladin.  Tlie  earliest  Xaskhi  inscrip- 
tion in  Syria  is  of  11.55.  The  last  Fatimite  in- 
scription in  ornamental  Kufic  in  Cairo  is  dated 
1160.  Saladin's  first  inscription  in  Cairo  (in 
Xaskhi)  is  dated  118.3.  Difl'erent  kinds  of  these 
Xaskhi  (in  which  the  alphabet  is  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  outward  similarity  of  the  letters) 
are  the  Diicani  (only  employed  for  decrees,  pass- 
ports, etc.),  the  Ta'lil-  (the  Court  script,  chiefly 
used  in  Persia),  the  Thuluth  (threefold,  highly 
flourished  and  involved,  used  at  the  head  of 
books  and  doc'uments) ,  the  Yakuti.  Rihani,  etc. 
The  Maghrebin  cursive  script  used  in  Xorthwest- 
ern  Africa  is  a  direct  deve!o|mient  of  the  Kufic. 
Consult:  Taylor.  The  Mphahrt.  vol.  i.  (London. 
1883)  ;  Von  Berchem,  Corpus  Inscriptionum 
Arabiconim  (Paris.  18041000);  Houdas,  Essai 
Siir  I'ecritiire  maf/hrebine  (1886)  :  and  the  Pale- 
ographical  Societv's  "Oriental  Series"  (London, 
1884). 

K'tJ-FOW.     A  city  in  China.     See  Kluii-FOW. 

KUGBEB,  kooG'ler,  Fraxz  (1808-58).  A 
German  art  historian  and  poet.  He  was  bom 
at  Stettin.  January  19.  1808.  He  studied  at  the 
universities  of  Berlin  and  Heidelberg,  and  at 
the  Academy  of  Architecture.  Berlin.  After 
the  completion  of  a  very  diversified  course  of 
study,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  fine  arts.  In 
1833  he  became  a  professor  of  art  history  at 
the   Academv   of   Fine   Arts   and   decent   in   the 


University  of  Berlin.  His  best  known  work  is 
the  Uandbuch  der  (Jesehichle  dcr  Malerci,  etc. 
( Manual  of  the  History  of  Painting  from  the 
Time  of  Constantine  the  Great  to  the  Present 
Day)  (1837),  which  has  been  translated  into 
English — the  part  relating  to  Italian  art  by  Sir 
Charles  and  Lady  Eastlakc,  and  revised  by  Aus- 
ten Henry  Layard  (London,  1801),  and  that  re- 
lating to  the  German,  Dutch,  and  Flemish  schools 
under  the  editorship  of  Sir  Edmund  Head,  revised 
by  Sir  .Joseph  A.  Crowe  (London.  1898).  His 
other  works  include:  Geschichte  Friedrichs  des 
Grossen  (Leipzig,  1840;  12th  ed.  1887)  ;  a  Haiid- 
buch  der  Kunst geschichte  (Manual  of  the  His- 
tory of  Art)  (1842;  revised  by  Liibke,  Stuttgart, 
1871-72);  Geschichte  dcr  Baukunst  (Berlin, 
1855-00),  the  most  complete  work  on  the  subject, 
as  far  as  it  goes.  He  is  also  favorably  known 
as  a  poet,  and  as  the  author  of  several  dramas, 
published  in  his  Belletristische  Schrifteii  (Berlin, 
1852).     He  died  in  Berlin,  March  18,  1858. 

KUH,  koo,  Emil  (1828-7G).  An  Austrian 
critic  and  poet,  born  in  Vienna,  of  .Jewish  parents. 
He  studied  philosophy  and  history,  embraced 
Catholicism  in  Berlin,  in  1857.  and  returned  to 
Vienna,  where  he  became  prominent  as  a  literary 
critic  through  his  contributions  to  the  leading 
newspapers,  and  in  1864  was  appointed  professor 
of  German  language  and  literature  at  the  Han- 
delsakademie.  His  most  valuable  work  is  a 
comprehensive  biography  of  Friedrich  Hebbel 
(1877).  although  its  partiality  provoked  great 
opposition.  Besides,  he  published:  Veber  neiiere 
Lyrik  (1865),  an  excellent  essay;  Zicei  Dichter 
Oesterreichs:  Franz  Orillparzer  und  Adalbert 
Stifter  (1872)  :  and  Dichtrrhnch  uus  Oestcrrcieh 
(1863),  an  unusually  well  selected  anthology. 
His  own  lyrics  are  original  in  sentiment  and 
graceful  in  diction.  With  Julius  Glaser  he  edited 
the  collected  works  of  Hebbel  (Hamburg,  1804- 
66),  and  with  Pachler  the  Xachlass  of  Friedrich 
Halm   (Vienna,  1872). 

KUHLAtr,  kJir/lou.  Friedrich  (1786-1832). 
A  German  composer,  born  at  Veelzen,  Hanover. 
When  very  young  he  lost  one  eye,  but  despite 
this  handicap,  and  his  poverty,  which  compelled 
him  to  gain  a  living  by  singing  in  the  streets, 
he  managed  to  study  harmony  under  Schwencke 
in  Brunswick.  To  avoid  the  conscription  in  Ger- 
many he  went  to  Copenhagen  in  1810,  where  he 
became  first  flute  in  the  King's  band  (1813),  and 
five  years  later  became  Court  composer.  Mean- 
while he  had  composed  a  number  of  operas,  popu- 
lar in  their  day.  but  long  since  forgotten.  His 
songs,  quartets,  and  sonatas  were  once  widely 
known,  but  at  present  only  a  few  compositions 
for  the  flute  and  for  the  piano  are  in  use. 

KUHN",  koon,  Ernst  (1846—).  A  German 
Orientalist,  son  of  Franz  Felix  Adalbert  Kuhn, 
born  in  Berlin.  He  was  educated  there  and  at 
Tubingen,  and,  after  lecturing  four  years  at 
Halle  and  Leipzig,  in  1875  became  professor  of 
Sanskrit  and  comparative  philology  at  Heidel- 
berg. Two  years  later  he  went  to  Munich  as  pro- 
fessor of  Sanskrit.  After  his  father's  death 
(1881)  he  became  editor  of  Kuhn's  Zeitschrift 
fiir  rergleichende  Sprachforschunrf,  and  in  1893 
of  Orientalische  Bihliorjraphie.  One  of  his  most 
important  works  is  the  Grundriss  der  iranischen 
Philoloqie,  published  with  Geicer  (Strassburs, 
1895  et  seq.).  From  1879  to  1880.  with  Socin, 
he  was  ip.  charge  of  Wissenschaftliche  Jahresbe- 
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richte  iiher  die  morgrnhindischen  Studien.  He 
also  published  briefer  studies  on  Pali,  Singhalese, 
and  other  Oriental  languages. 

KtfHN,  ki.m.  or  KINO,  ke'n6.  ErsEBics 
Fbanz  (C.1G50-1711 ).  A  Jesuit  missionary,  born 
in  Trent.  Austria.  After  teaching  mathematics 
for  a  lime  at  the  University  of  Ingolstadt,  he 
sailed  on  a  mission  to  Mexico,  where  he  and  Fa- 
ther Salva  Tierra  imdertook  (1G8())  to  convert 
the  native  tribes  in  what  are  now  California  and 
Arizona.  Father  Kiihn's  labors  met  with  great 
success.  The  result  of  his  long  and  hazardous 
foot  journeys  was  the  establishment  (1043-47) 
of  the  missions  of  Santa-Maria  Somanca.  Guer- 
avi,  Cocospera.  San  f'ayetano.  and  ten  others, 
the  largest  being  San  Xavier  del  Bac.  in  Arizona. 
Few  of  these  survived  him,  but  his  manuscripts 
remain,  and  two  of  them  were  printed  under  the 
titles  ExpUcacion  astronomica  del  cojneta  que 
se  rid  en  todo  cl  orbe  en  16S0  y  lliSl  (Mexico, 
1081 )  and  Uapa  del  paso  por  tierra  d  la  Califor- 
nia   (1706). 

KUHN,  Fra>-z,  Baron  von  Kuhnenfeld  (1817- 
00).  An  Austrian  general,  born  at  Prossnitz, 
Jforavia.  He  entered  the  army  in  1837,  took 
part  in  the  campaigns  of  1848  and  1849  in  Italy 
and  Hungary,  and  distinguished  himself  par- 
ticularly in  the  battles  of  Santa  Lucia  and  (?us- 
tozza,  and  at  Milan.  During  the  Italian  cam- 
paign of  18.50  he  was  chief  of  staff,  and  in  1806 
conmiander  of  the  forces  in  Tyrol,  where  he  suc- 
cessfully repulsed  the  invasion  of  Garibaldi. 
Promoted  after  the  war  to  lieutenant  field-mar- 
shal, he  was  appointed  Minister  of  War  in  1868, 
in  which  capacity  he  rendered  important  services 
by  reorganizing  the  army  and  perfecting  the 
Landwehr.  In  1873  his  rank  was  raised  to  that 
of  Feldzeugmeister,  and  in  1874  he  assumed  the 
command  of  the  forces  in  the  provinces  of  Styria, 
Carinthia,  and  Carniola,  and  of  the  Third  Army 
Corps  at  Gratz.  He  was  suddenly  relieved  of  his 
post  in  1888,  owing  to  his  over-frank  criticism 
of  the  inspector-general  of  the  army.  Archduke 
Albrecht.  Besides  various  writings  on  astro- 
nomical, geographical,  and  military  subjects,  he 
piitdished  Der  Gebirgskrieg    (2d  ed.   1878). 

KUHN,  Fraxz  Felix  AoALnERx  (1812-81). 
A  celebrated  German  philologist  and  mythologist, 
born  at  Konigsberg-in-der-Xeumark.  Province  of 
Brandenburg,  Prussia.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Berlin,  in  1841  became  an  instruct- 
or in  the  Kollnischcs  Gymnasium  of  Berlin,  in 
18.50  a  professor  in  that  institution,  and  in  1870 
its  director.  He  was  a  founder  (18.51)  of  the 
Zeitschrift  fiir  rergleichende  Sprachforsehung, 
in  which  Karl  Verner  published  (187.5)  the 
article  "Eine  Ausnahme  der  ersten  Lautver- 
schiebung."  the  first  announcement  of  Verner's 
law  (q.v.)  ;  and  (1850)  of  the  Beitrage  :ur  ver- 
gleichenden  Sprachforsehung.  combined  with  the 
former  in  1875  in  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  rerglei- 
chende Spraehforsehuna  auf  dem  Gebiete  der 
uidogcrmanischen  Uprachen.  His  Zur  iiltesten 
fleschiehte  der  indogcrmanischen  Volkcr  (1845) 
was  a  pioneer  attempt  toward  a  restoration  of  the 
civilization  of  the  primitive  Indo-Germanic  race. 
Kuhn  was  a  founder  of  the  new  science  of  com- 
parative mythology,  to  which  he  contributed  nu- 
merous papers  in  the  journals  edited  by  him.  and 
his  admirable  Hrrnbkiinft  des  Feiicrs  und  des 
Gfittertranks  (18.50),  standard  in  its  field  and  an 
admitted  criterion  for  researches  of  the  sort.    He 


also  wrote  on  specifically  Teutonic  mythology  and 
folklore  {Hagen,  Gebrauche  und  llurchen  aus 
Weslfalen,  1859). 

KUHNATJ,  kw'nou.  .JoHANN  (1607-1722).  A 
German  musician  and  author,  born  in  Geising, 
Sa.xony.  As  a  pupil  of  tlie  Kreuzschule  at  Dres- 
den, and  as  a  chorister  in  that  city,  he  gained  a 
thorough  musical  education.  In  1080  the  plague 
compelled  him  to  leave  Dresden,  and  after  serving 
as  cantor  at  Zittau  he  became  (1684)  organist 
of  Saint  Thomas's,  at  Leipzig.  In  1700  he  was 
made  musical  director  of  the  university  there, 
and  cantor  at  Saint  Thomas's.  Of  his  composi- 
tions, those  for  the  piano  (clavier)  are  most  im- 
portant, and  he  is  ranked  as  the  greatest  com- 
poser for  that  instrument  before  Bach.  He  is 
also  famous  for  having  developed  the  separate 
movements  of  the  sonata.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
books  on  music,  and  besides  was  the  author  of 
many  translations  and  some  excellent  satirical 
poetry.     He  died  in  Leipzig. 

KUHNE,  ku'ne,  August  (1829-83).  A  Ger- 
man novelist,  whose  pseudonym  was  Johannes 
van  Detiall.  He  was  born  at  Herford,  in  West- 
phalia, the  son  of  an  officer.  In  1848  he  became 
an  otilcer  in  the  artillery  at  Berlin,  and  he  took 
part  in  the  campaigns  of  1806  and  1870.  His  first 
essay  in  literature  was  Geschichfe  des  ddnischen 
Feldzugs  (1804).  Skizzen  aus  dem  Feldzug  von 
ISGti  (1868)  was  published  anonj-mously.  Like 
the  history  of  the  Danish  campaign,  it  showed  its 
author  to  be  possessed  of  a  keen  and  lively  man- 
ner of  presentation.  But  he  is  better  known  for 
his  later  works,  the  humorous  tales,  Kadetten- 
geschichten  (1878),.  and  such  novels  as  Eine 
grosse  Dame  (1872)  ;  Der  rote  Baschlik  (1872)  ; 
Der  Ulan  (1874);  Der  Hpiel professor  (1874); 
Vnkraut  ini  Weizen  (1877);  and  Die  beiden 
Russinnen    (1880). 

KtJHNE,  Ferdixaxd  Gustav  (1806-88).  A 
German  novelist  and  critic,  born  at  Magdeburg, 
and  educated  at  Berlin,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Hegel.  His  relation  to  the  'Young  Germany' 
movement  is  manifest  in  his  carlj-  novel,  Eine 
Quarantane  im  Irrenhause  (1835),  and  his  Chris- 
tus  auf  der  Wanderschaft,  a  satire  on  the  Pa- 
pacy (1870),  and  in  the  Klosternovellen  (1838 
and  1877).  His  poetry  in  its  general  tone,  if  not 
in  its  purpose,  may  be  considered  typical  of  the 
same  school.  Besides  his  novels,  mostly  his- 
torical, for  example.  Die  Rebellen  von  Irland 
(1840)  and  Die  Freimaurer,  probably  his  best 
romance  (1854):  his  dramas,  Isaura  ron  Kas- 
tilien,  Kaiser  Friedrich  III.,  and  Die  Tersehico- 
rung  von  Dublin,  and  the  continuation  of  Schil- 
ler's Demetrius,  especial  mention  should  be  made 
of  his  critical  essays,  such  as  Wcibliche  und 
miinnliche  Charaktere  (1838)  ;  Portrdts  und  Sil- 
houetten  (1843):  and.  most  important  of  all, 
Deutsche  Miinner  und  Frauen  (1851).  in  which, 
as  in  all  his  prose,  are  present  a  fine  realism, 
keen  judgment,  and  an  elegant  style.  In  1890 
Pierson  edited  Empfundenes  und  Gedachtes.  Lose 
Blatter  aus  G.  Kiihnes  Schriften.  Consult  Pier- 
son,  Gustav  Kiihne  (Dresden,  1890). 

KtJHNE,  Wn.iiEi.M  ( 1837 — ) .  A  German  phy- 
siologist, born  in  Ilamburg.  He  received  his  sci- 
entific training  at  Giittingen,  Jena.  Berlin,  Paris, 
and  Vienna  :  was  chemical  assistant  in  the  Patho- 
logical-Anatomical Institute  of  the  University  of 
Berlin  in  1861-68.  and  professor  of  physiology  in 
the  University  of  Amsterdam  from  1868  to  1871. 
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In  1871  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  physiol- 
ogy and  the  directorship  of  the  Physiological  In- 
stitute at  Heidelberg.  He  made  original  re- 
searches in  pliysiological  cliemistry,  and  in  re- 
gard to  the  nerves  and  muscles.  His  puljlications 
include  Myologische  Uiilcrsiichiinyen  (18G0) 
and  a  Lehrbuch  dcr  plii/siuloyischen  Chemie 
(18CG-G8). 

KUHNEN,  koo'ncn,  Pierre  Louis  (1812-78). 
A  Belgian  landscape  painter,  born,  of  German 
parentage,  at  Aix-la-Chapello.  lie  was  a  pupil 
of  Bastine,  and  about  1840  went  to  live  in  Brus- 
sels, where  he  received  a  gold  medal  in  1845  for 
work  exhibited.  The  following  year  he  was 
awarded  a  third-class  decoration  in  Paris  for  his 
Salon  picture,  "ElTet  de  soleil  couchant."  At  the 
exhibition  of  1855  he  exhibited  "Incendie  d'un 
chateau  feodal,"  "L'approche  de  I'orage  dans  les 
ruines  de  Schimpen,"  "La  vallee  de  I'Alir,"  "Le 
manoir  en  mine."  and  "La  mare,"  all  ])ainted 
between  1847  and  1852.  and  at  the  Universal  Ex- 
position of  1807  his  "Cabane  prfes  d'une  ruine" 
and  "Paysage  et  animaux"  were  displayed. 

KiJHNEK,  ku'ner,  Raphael  (1802-78).  A 
German  philologist.  He  was  born  in  Gotha,  was 
educated  at  Giittingen,  and  from  1824  to  1803 
taught  in  the  Hanover  Lyceum.  He  ])ublished 
an  edition  of  the  Tuscuhiiuc  DiKputniiones  of 
Cicero  (1829,  5th  ed.  1874).  and  Greek  and 
Latin  grammars  once  extremely  popular. 

KUILENBURG,  koi'len-boUrK,  or  CULEN- 
BORG,  knn'lrn-ljorK.  A  town  of  the  Nether- 
lands, situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Leek, 
12  miles  southeast  of  Utrecht  (Map:  Nether- 
lands, D  3).  The  town  has  a  good  harbor,  and 
is  well  known  for  its  railroad  bridge,  which 
crosses  the  river  in  a  single  span  of  492  feet. 
The  principal  manufactures  are  cigars,  ribbons, 
and  Hour.     Population,  in  1899,  8280. 

KUKA,  koti'ka.  Formerly  one  of  the  largest 
towns  of  Central  Africa,  and  capital  of  the  King- 
dom of  Bornu  (q.v.),  situated  near  the  western 
coast  of  Lake  Chad  (Map:  Africa.  F  3).  Its 
population  was  estimated  at  50,000  to  00,000. 
Kuka  was  an  important  slave  market.  It  was 
completely  destroyed  by  Rabeh,  the  conqueror 
of  Bornu,  in  1898! 

KU-KAI,  koo'ki.     See  KoBO  Daishi. 

KU-KLTJX  KLAN,  or  KTJKLTJX,  ku'kluks' 
(from  <ik.  ki7kXos,  Ici/klos.  circle,  so  called  as 
being  a  .secret  society,  and  Eng.  chiii.  with  altered 
spelling  to  give  the  mysterious  abbreviation  K. 
K.  K.).  A  secret  organization  which  existed  in 
.some  of  the  Southern  States  during  the  period, 
roughly  speaking,  from  1860  to  1872.  It  is  said 
to  have  originated  in  Giles  County,  Tenn.,  in 
1860,  during  the  administration  of  Governor 
Brownlow,  and  to  have  been  at  first  an  associa- 
tion of  young  men  for  mutual  pleasure  and 
amusement.  The  demoralization  and  turbulence 
of  the  negroes  at  the  close  of  the  war  necessitated, 
it  was  said,  some  means  of  restraint,  which  the 
Government  did  not  then  afford.  The  'association' 
devised  by  the  young  men  of  Tennessee  was 
adapted  to  this  purpose.  In  its  beginnings  it  was 
not  greatly  different  from  the  old  slave  patrol, 
and  was  intended  simply  to  scare  the  superstitious 
blacks  into  good  behavior  and  obedience,  and  its 
membership  comprised  some  of  the  best  citizens  of 
the  South.  Its  original  purposes  as  set  forth  in 
the    prescript    or    constitution    of  the    Klan,  a 


cop5'  of  which  is  printed  in  the  report  of  the  so- 
called  Ku-Klux  Committee  of  Congress,  were  the 
protection  of  the  weak  and  innocent  from  the 
outrages  of  lawless  and  brutal  persons;  the  re- 
lief of  the  injured  and  oppressed;  the  extension 
of  aid  to  widows  and  orphans  of  Confederate 
soldiers;  and  assistance  to  the  (iovcnnncnt  in 
the  execution  of  all  constitutional  laws.  The 
prominent  Southerners  who  testified  Ijcfore  the 
Congressional  committee  asserted  in  justification 
that  it  was  intended  to  counteract  the  evil  infiu- 
ence  of  the  Loyal  Leagues,  or  secret  political 
organizations  of  the  negroes,  which  were  formed 
imder  the  direction  of  'carpetbag'  politicians 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  votes  of  the 
blacks   in   the   elections. 

But  the  organization  was  soon  perverted.  It 
became  a  band  for  the  purpose  of  whipping, 
banishing,  and  nuudering  negroes  and  'Northern 
men.'  Many  of  the  better  class  of  citizens  aban- 
doned it ;  and  henceforth  it  consisted  of  the 
more  restless  and  lawless  characters  of  the 
South.  At  first  the  organization  did  not  bear 
the  same  name  in  every  part  of  the  South.  It 
was  variously  known  as  "The  Knights  of  the 
White  Camelia,'  'The  Pale  Faces,'  'The  Brother- 
hood,' etc.,  but  eventually  came  to  be  known 
everywhere  by  the  more  mysterious  name  of  the 
Ku-Klu.x  Klan.  Its  sphere  of  operations  was 
styled  the  'Invisible  Empire';  the  cliicf  function- 
ary was  the  Grand  Wizard ;  each  Slate  was  a 
Eealm,  ruled  over  b_y  a  Grand  Dragon;  each 
Congressional  district  was  a  Dominion,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  the  Grand  Titan;  each 
county  was  a  Province  imder  the  rule  of  a 
Grand  Giant;  and  each  county  was  subdivided 
into  Camps  or  Dens,  each  governed  by  a  Grand 
Cyclops.  The  members  of  a  Den  were  called 
Ghouls.  They  went  disguised  in  their  nocturnal 
raids,  the  prevailing  costume  being  a  long  white 
robe,  a  mask  for  the  face,  and  a  liigh  cardboard 
hat  or  cap  with  ears  or  horns  attached.  The 
horses  wiiich  they  rode  were  quite  as  efi'ectively 
disguised.  Exaggerated  tales  circulated  among 
the  freedmcn  as  to  the  numerical  strength  and 
supernatural  powers  of  the  Ku-Klux,  said  to  be 
spirits  of  dead  Confederate  soldiers.  Resolutions 
to  punish  were  introduced  in  secret  meeting  of 
the  Klan,  and  its  decision  took  the  form  of  a 
decree.  The  most  frequent  victims  were  negroes 
active  in  politics,  agents  of  the  Kreedmcn's  Bu- 
reau, 'carpetbaggers,'  'scalawags,'  and  Northern 
school-teachers  and  ministers.  These  were  some- 
times merelj'  warned  to  desist  from  a  certain 
course,  or  notified  to  leave  the  community,  but 
sometimes  suffered  punishments  of  whipping  or 
death.  In  the  case  of  a  mere  warning  or  noti- 
fication, the  decree  was  couched  in  a  strange  and 
half-mysterious  phraseology,  and  posted  in  some 
conspicuous  place  about  the  premises  of  the  vic- 
tim for  whom  it  was  intended.  The  following 
is  a  typical  example: 

K   K.  K.    Dismal  Swamp. 
2D,  XI /IT.     11th  hour.  ■ 

Mene,  mene.  tekel  upharsin.  The  bloody  dagger  is 
drawn;  tlic  tr.ving  hour  is  at  hand;  beware.  Your  steps 
are  marlied;  the  eye  of  the  darlt  chief  is  upon  you.  First 
lip  warne;  then  the  avenging  dagger  flashes  in  the  moon- 
light. By  Order  "of  the  Grand  Cyclops: 

LIXTO. 

Following  the  withdrawal  of  the  military  gov- 
ernments in  the  South  between  1808  and  1870 
and  the  restoration  of  civil  government,  the  Ku- 
Klux  'outrages'  increased  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
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tlircaten  the  general  security.  Kopublican  legis- 
kitiiivs  passed  stringent  acts  to  break  up  tlie 
Klan  and  bring  its  guilty  members  to  justice, 
but  public  sentiment  was  not  sulliciently  strong 
against  Ku-Klux  methods  to  make  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  ellective.  Furthermore,  since 
its  deeds  were  usually  conmiitted  at  night  by 
men  in  disguise,  it  was  dilhcult  to  get  sulKcient 
evidence  upon  which  a  grand  jury  could  franu-  a 
bill,  or  if  that  could  be  done,  it  was  next  to 
impossible  to  impanel  a  jury  that  %vould  find  a 
verdict  for  the  State;  few  men  being  courageous 
enough  to  give  testimony  that  would  incriminate 
a  nu'mber  of  the  Klan.  Consequently  the  efforts 
of  the  Hepublican  State  Governments  accom- 
plished little  toward  breaking  up  the  disorder. 

On  March  23,  1871,  President  Grant  .sent  a 
special  message  to  Congress  in  which  he  declared 
that  life  and  property  were  insecure  in  some  of 
the  Soutliern  .States,  and  that  mail-carriers  and 
revenue  collectors  were  in  danger  of  personal 
violence.  He  urged  Congress  to  enact  appropriate 
legislation  to  meet  the  situation.  A  joirt  select 
connnittee  of  twenty-one  members  was  thereupon 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  the  South.  A  sub-committee  took  the  testi- 
mony of  various  persons  at  Washington,  who 
were  partly  familiar  with  the  situation  in  the 
South,  and  other  sub-committees  were  appointed 
to  visit  and  take  testimony  in  the  affected  States. 
Their  report  showed  the  existence  of  but  little 
disorder  in  Virginia.  Florida,  or  Louisiana, 
but  pointed  out  that  nurny  crimes,  some  of  them 
revolting  in  character,  had  been  committed  for 
political  reasons  onlj"  in  various  localities  of 
Alabama,  Mississi])pi,  South  Carolina,  (jeorgia. 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Texas,  and  that 
life  and  pro])erty  were  insecure  in  many  locali- 
ties. Without  waiting  for  the  report  Congress, 
on  April  20,  1871.  pa.-.sed  the  Enforcement  Act, 
popularly  known  as  the  Ku-Klux  Act.  or  'I'orce 
Bill.'  Its  most  important  ])rovision  was  the  ex- 
tension of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
courts  to  all  Ku-Klux  cases,  and  the  authorization 
of  the  President  to  employ  the  land  or  naval  forces 
to  su])press  disorders  and  to  suspend  the  writ  of 
]iii}ieas  corpus  during  the  continuance  of  the  Ku- 
Klux  troidiles.  It  also  authorized  the  Federal 
judges  to  exclude  from  the  juries  those  who  were 
believed  to  be  accomplices  of  persons  engaged  in 
committing  Ku-Klux  outrages.  Although  con- 
victions were  not  numerous,  the  law  seems  to 
have  caused  a  great  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
Ku  Klu.x  o\itrages.  and  tlie  Klan  as  an  active 
organization  gradually  died  out. 

KTJKOLNIK.  kmT'k.M-nyik.  Xestor  (1800- 
G8 ) .  A  Russian  dramatist  and  novelist.  His 
style  is  florid  and  rhetorical.  His  novels  in- 
clude Evelina  (1840)  :  I'atkiil:  and  Alf  y  Aldona 
(1842).  His  plays  are  extremely  pa,triotic. 
Among  them  are:  Tnrqualo  Tasso  (18.S;?)  ;  Knar 
Khohnnhi/  (with  music  by  Glinka);  and  Oiulio 
Most!. 

KUKULCAN,  krrn-koTFl'kan.  An  ancient  hero 
of  tlie  Maya,  next  in  importance  to  Itzamnfl 
(q.v.).  The  etymologj'  of  the  name  is  uncer- 
tain. In  many  respects  the  myths  concerning 
him  strikingly  resemble  those  held  by  the  Aztec 
concerning  Quetzalcoatl  (q.v.).  He  is  repre- 
sented as  the  chief  of  a  company  of  twenty  holy 
men.  with  flowing  robes  and  long  beards,  who 
introduced  the  rites  of  confession,  fasting,  and 


the  veneration  of  Friday  as  commemorative  of 
the  death  of  the  virgin-born  god  iiacab.  K.U- 
kulcan  founded  the  great  city  of  Chichen-Itza 
(q.v.),  where  he  ruled  with  so  mild  a  sway  that 
his  people  forgot  the  use  of  arms  even  for  the 
chase.  He  afterwards  founded  the  capital  city 
of  Mayapan,  where,  as  in  ChichOn-Itza,  a  prin- 
ci])al  temple  was  built  in  his  honor.  At  last, 
having  completed  his  work  and  appointed  his 
successor,  he  departed  to  the  west,  or,  as  the 
jieople  believed,  ascended  to  the  skies.  An  an- 
nual festival  was  held  in  his  honor,  beginning  ' 
November  8th  and  continuing  five  days  and 
nights,  on  the  last  of  which  the  god  himself  was 
believed  to  descend  from  heaven  and  receive  the 
sacrifices  made  in  his   name. 

KUKULJEVIC-SAKCINSKI,  koo'kool-yi'- 
vich  sak-chin'ske,  Ivan  (1810-89).  A  Croatian 
author  and  statesman,  born  at  Warasdin.  He 
was  educated  at  Agram ;  was  in  the  army  ( 1833- 
42)  ;  and  then  entered  polities.  His  first  poem, 
"An  Kroatien."  and  a  few  of  his  other  works, 
were  written  in  German,  but  he  is  best  known 
for  his  writings  in  the  vernacular.  In  1839  he 
wrote  the  first  Croatian  drama,  Juran  i  Sof'ija. 
His  collected  works,  h'arlicila  dela  (1842-47), 
contain  poems,  dramas,  and  novels.  He  was  promi- 
nent in  the  agitation  of  1848.  and  for  many  years 
was  a  member  of  the  Croatian  Diet.  He  founded 
the  South  Slavonic  Academy  of  Agram  and  was 
its  president.  Among  his  historical  works,  be- 
sides contributions  to  the  Arkiv  of  the  South 
Slavic  Historical  Society,  are;  Jura  liegni 
Croaiice,  Dalmatiw  el  Slaroniw  (18G1-62); 
Mtmumenta  Historica  f^larorum  Meridionalium 
(1803-75)  ;  and  a  history  of  the  war  against  the 
Jlongolians,  liorba  Urralah  s  Mongoli  (1803). 
He  also  wrote  the  valuable  bibliographies:  Slov- 
nik  unijrlnihah  jugoslavcn.'ikich  (1858-GO),  and 
Bihlwyrafm  hrrats'ka   (1800-03). 

KTTKtr-NOB,  ki3o'koo-nor'.  or  KO'KO-NOR'. 

A  region  of  Tibet  (q.v.). 

KUKU-NOR,  or  KOKO-NOR.  A  salt  lake 
in  the  Tibetan  province  of  the  same  name,  situ- 
ated in  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  country, 
200  miles  northeast  of  the  sources  of  the  Iloang- 
lio,  and  at  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet  above  sea- 
level  (Map:  China,  A  4).  It  is  GO  miles  long 
and  40  miles  wide.  The  Kuku-nor  Mountains 
rise  from  its  southern  shore  to  a  height  of  over 
15,000  feet.  Its  name,  in  Oiinese  Tsing-hai. 
means  'Blue  Sea,'  from  the  beautiful  color  of 
its  water.  It  contains  several  islands,  on  one 
of  which   is   a   Buddhist  monastery. 

KTJLANAPAK,  kooTi-nii'pan.  A  North 
Anii'ricaii   Indian  slock.     See  PoMO. 

KULBARGA,  kul-lulr'gu.  A  town  in  India. 
See  Gvi.n.\RG.\. 

KULISH,  koo'lish,  P.vxteleymon  Alex.vxdro- 
viTCii  ( 1819-97).  A  Russian  author,  born  at  Vo- 
roiieli,  and  educated  at  Kiev.  He  taught  for 
s(>veral  years,  and  as  a  friend  and  follower  of 
KostomarofT  was  arrested  for  his  radical  politics, 
imprisoned  for  two  months,  and  for  three  years 
exiled  to  Tula.  He  wrote  a  life  nf  Gogol  ( 185G)  ; 
ethnographical  studies  on  Southern  Russia.  Za- 
pisli  0  iitiSnon  Uusi  (lS.'>0-57^;  an  historical 
novel  on  Russia  in  1GG3  (1857);  and  collec- 
tions of  tales  and  poems  in  Russian  and  the 
dialect  of  Little  Russia. 
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KtJLJA,  knnl'ja,  or  KITLDJA.  A  town  of 
the  Chinese  Empire  in  East  Turkestan,  situated 
in  the  valley  of  the  Hi  River,  in  latitude  43°  58' 
N.,  longitude  81°  25'  E.  (Map:  Asia.  H  4).  It 
is  u.sually  called  'Old'  or  Tatar  Kulja,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  Manehu  or  "Xew'  Kulja.  founded 
in  1764,  the  ruins  of  which  lie  lower  down  the 
valley,  the  city  liaving  been  destroyed  during  the 
Jlohammedan  Rebellion,  1805.  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  Hi,  the  province  in  which  Kulja 
stands.  By  agreement  with  China,  Russia  in 
1871  undertook  to  occupy  the  city  and  province 
until  such  time  as  China  could  establish  per- 
manent government  there.  By  treaty  made  in 
1881  Russia  withdrew,  but  retained  a  portion  to 
provide  a  place  "where  the  rebels  could  find  a 
refuge."  During  the  Russian  occupation  Old 
Kulja  was  the  capital.  It  is  a  walled  town  in 
Chinese  style,  and  has  a  population  of  about  12,- 
000,  chiefly  Taranchi  or  native  Turks.  Russia 
has  a  consul  here  with  a  very  large  staff.  The 
Chinese  capital  is  now  at  Suiting,  some  25  miles 
distant. 

KTJLLAK,  kul'lak,  Theodob  (1818-82).  A 
German  musician,  born  at  Krotoschin,  Posen. 
He  was  intended  for  the  legal  profession,  but 
studied  music  under  Albert  Agthe,  Hauch,  Czer- 
ny,  Seehter,  and  Xicolai.  In  1843.  after  having 
already  had  some  experience  as  a  teacher,  he  be- 
came the  music-teacher  to  Princess  Anna,  and 
sJbsequenth"  to  the  other  children  of  the  royal 
family.  He  founded  two  conservatories  in  Ber- 
lin, one  in  1851  and  one  in  1855.  In  1861  he  re- 
ceived the  title  of  royal  professor.  He  was  an 
excellent    pianist    and    a    distinguished    teacher 

(Moszkowski  and  Scharwenka  were  among  his 
pupils),  and  wrote  Schulc  des  Oklaren^piels, 
known  in  English  as  School  of  Octave  Playing, 
■which  is  universally  used.  His  music  was  prin- 
cipally for  the  piano,  and  was  dainty  and  popu- 
lar. The  best  known  piano  pieces  were :  Kinder- 
leben.  a  series  of  charming  sketches;  Airs  nation- 
aux  riisscs ;  and  La  gazelle. 

KUIiLBEBG-,.     koolljar-y'.      K.A.RL      Anders 

(1813-57).  A  Swedish  author,  born  at  Stock- 
holm. He  studied  law  at  the  University  of  Up- 
sala,  and  rose  to  be  deputy  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  before  he  left  the  bench  for  literature. 
He  made  admirable  translations  of  Tasso  and 
Ariosto,  wrote  a  romance  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  called  Knrl  Giistnf  Wrangel  (1833),  .some 
epic  poems,  and  a  play  entitled  Svenskarne  i 
tieapel  (1836),  edited  Freja  (1830-44),  drew  a 
striking  historical  picture  of  the  times  in  (justav 
HI.  och  hans  hof  ( 1838-39 ) ,  and  published  Hys- 
konbarnen   (1846)  and  travel  sketches. 

KTTLM,  kulm.  A  small  village  of  Bohemia, 
Austria,  situated  eight  miles  northeast  of  Tep- 
litz.  It  is  noted  as  the  scene  of  two  bloody  con- 
flicts, on  August  29  and  30.  1813.  between  the 
French  and  Allies,  which  resulted  in  the  sur- 
render of  the  French  general  Vandamme.  with 
about  10.000  men.  after  having  lost  about  5000 
men  on  the  field.     Population,  in  1890,  999. 

KULM.  A  town  of  Prussia  in.  the  Province  of 
West  Prussia,  near  the  Vistula,  about  23  miles 
northeast  of  Bromberg  (Map:  Prussia.  H  2). 
The  only  remaining  trace  of  its  former  strong 
fortifications  is  an  old  gateway  containing  an 
ancient  chapel.  Among  its  notable  buildings  are 
the  town  hali.  dating  from  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  the  Church  of  Saint  Mary,  the  former  cathe- 


dral of  the  bishopric  of  Kulm.  The  chief  indus- 
trial establishments  are  iron-foundries,  machine- 
works,  and  breweries.  Population,  in  1890,  9702; 
in  1900,  11,080.  Kulra  was  bestowed  by  Frederick 
II.  in  1220  upon  the  Knights  of  the  Teutonic 
Order,  who  fortified  it  and  made  it  one  of  their 
chief  strongholds.  In  1400  it  was  ceded  to  Po- 
land and   in  1772  was  annexed  to  Prussia. 

KULMBACH,  koolmljUc.  or  CTJLMBACH. 
A  town  in  the  Province  of  Upper  Franconia.  Ba- 
varia, on  the  White  Main.  14  miles  north-north- 
west of  Bayreuth  (Map:  Germany.  D  3).  It  is 
famous  for  its  beer,  produced  in  more  than  twen- 
ty-tive  breweries,  and  mostly  exported.  It  also 
manufactures  malt,  thread,  linen,  cotton,  and 
plush  goods,  cement,  machinery,  iron,  dyes, 
leather,  bricks,  and  electrical  apparatus.  In  the 
vicinity,  to  the  east,  is  the  former  fortress  of 
Plassenburg,  from  1398  to  1003  the  residence  of 
tlie  margraves  of  Brandenburg-Kulmbach.  It  is 
used  as  a  prison  and  for  the  archives  of  the 
Principalitv  of  Bavreuth.  Population,  in  1890, 
7000;  in  1900   (including  Bleich  l .  10,591. 

KULMBACH,  or  CULMBACH,  Hans  von 
(properly  H.\N-.s  St'.ss)  (c.l4S5-1522  l .  A  German 
painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Kulmbach.  in  Fran- 
conia.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Diirer,  and  then  of 
Jacopo  de'  Barbari.  His  masterpiece  is  the  "Coro- 
nation of  the  Virgin."  in  the  Church  of  Sankt 
Sebald  at  Xuremberg.  Other  works  by  him  are 
treatments  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul  (the 
Uffizi,  Florence)  and  of  Saint  Catharine  (at  Saint 
Mary's  Church,  Cracow).  He  also  painted  por- 
traits. Kuhnbach  stands  among  the  first  of 
Diirer's  pupils. 

KULTUBKAMPF,  kul-toor'kampf  (Ger..  cul- 
ture-war). The  name  given  in  CJermany  to  the 
conflict  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
the  Prussian  and  the  German  Imperial  govern- 
ments, initiated  by  Bismarck  in  1872.  and  having 
for  its  chief  issue  the  control  by  the  State  of 
educational  and  ecclesiastical  appointments.  The 
term  was  first  use<l  by  Vircliow  in  a  political 
manifesto.  Conceiving  that  the  Church  stood  in 
the  way  of  his  policy,  the  Iron  Chancellor  deter- 
mined to  put  an  end  to  even  what  shadow  of  in- 
<lc|)endence  the  Church  possessed.  In  pursuance 
of  his  policy  of  centralization.  Bismarck  attempt- 
ed to  vindicate  the  authority  of  the  State  while 
aiming  at  the  same  time  at  the  overthrow  of  the 
party  of  the  Centre  in  the  Imperial  Reichstag, 
whose  influence  had  come  to  be  e.xerted  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  political  programme.  Bismarck 
urged  that  the  declaration  of  Papal  infallibility 
by  the  Vatican  Council  in  1870  was  an  arrogation 
of  rights  "dangerous  to  the  State,"  and  that  the 
Church  had  assumed  "an  attitude  of  aggression 
dangerous  to  the  laws  of  the  State."  The  Roman 
Curia  was  irritated  at  the  support  given  by  the 
Government  to  those  members  of  the  Church  who 
refused  to  accept  the  Vatican  decrees  as  binding 
(see  Old  Catholics),  as  well  as  by  its  denial  of 
the  right  of  the  Church  to  excommunicate  any  of 
its  members  without  leave  from  the  State.  Another 
cause  of  dispute  was  the  refusal  of  Pope  Pius  IX. 
to  receive  Cardinal  Hohenlohe  as  German  Ambas- 
sador, on  the  ground  that  a  cardinal,  as  a  member 
of  the  Pope's  own  council,  cannot  represent  a 
foreign  government.  The  ill  feeling  caused  by 
these  conflicting  claims  led  the  Reichstag  to  pass 
a  law  (1872)  expelling  the  .Jesuits  from  the  Em- 
pire.    The  outbreak  of  the   Kulturkampf,  how- 
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ever,  is  Jated  from  the  cnaotnient  by  the  Prus- 
sian JJii't  (May  11-14,  1873)  of  a  iSeries  of  four 
laws  aiming  at  the  regulation  of  the  Catholic 
and  Evangelieal  clergy.  These  were  introduced 
by  Falk,  Hismarck's  Minister  of  Public  Worship, 
and,  together  with  certain  supplementaiy  legisla- 
tion, were  known  as  the  Falk  or  ilay  Laws. 
The  first  of  these  laws  provided  that  all  candi- 
dates for  ecclesiastical  office  should  have  received 
a  three  years'  university  training  in  the  liberal 
arts,  and  required  them  to  pass  a  State  examina- 
tion ;  it  also  placed  all  theological  seminari*3 
under  .State  control,  and  gave  the  provincial  au- 
Ihorities  the  right  to  confirm  or  annul  all  ec- 
clesiastical appointments.  The  second  law  sub- 
jected the  discipline  of  the  churches  to  the 
supreme  authority  of  a  specially  created  ecclesi- 
astical court.  The  third  law  further  limited  the 
exercise  of  disciplinary  authority  by  the  clergy. 
The  fourth  law  made  it  obligatory  on  converts 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  a  magistrate  before 
changing  their  confession.  The  May  Laws  were 
received  with  a  storm  of  protest,  and  the  Catholic 
bishops  as  a  body  refused  to  recognize  their  valid- 
ity. The  opposition  of  the  Catholic  clergy  was 
met  witli  more  drastic  measures  by  the  Govern- 
ment. In  April.  1875,  all  recusant  priests  were 
dejirived  of  their  stipends,  and  in  May  all  re- 
ligious orders  and  congregations  were  abolished, 
with  the  exception  of  those  devoted  to  the  care 
of  tlie  sick.  The  Reichstag  in  the  same  year 
)iassed  a  law  making  marriage  a  civil  contract. 
The  Pope's  encyclical  of  1875  declaring  all  the 
anti-clerical  legislation  void  was  answered  by 
the  Prussian  Government  with  the  use  of  force, 
ilany  of  the  bishops  and  the  lower  clergj-  were 
fined,  exiled,  or  imprisoned,  and  the  Church  or- 
ganization in  Prussia  was  practically  destroyed. 
In  1S77.  8  out  of  15  bishoprics,  and  more  than 
1400  out  of  some  4000  parishes,  were  vacant.  By 
this  time,  however,  Bismarck  had  discovered  that 
he  had  gone  too  far.  The  people  were  aroused  by 
what  had  ceased  to  be  a  State  policy  and  had  be- 
come persecution,  and  in  1877  .sent  an  increased 
delegation  of  Clericals  to  the  Reichstag.  New 
questions,  besides  the  rise  of  the  Socialist  Party 
and  the  need  of  economic  legislation,  drew  the 
Chancellor's  attention,  and  in  joining  conflict 
with  the  Socialists  he  found  that  he  had  need  of 
the  support  of  the  Clerical  Centre.  The  accession 
of  Leo  XIII.  prepared  the  way  for  the  resump- 
tion of  friendly  relations.  Negotiations  were 
opened  in  187S.  and  were  continued  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  Fnik  was  displaced  in  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Worship,  and  in  a  series  of  five  laws, 
enacted  between  1880  and  1887,  the  May  Laws 
were  practically  nullified.  Consult:  Hahn.  Oe- 
schichte  (les  Kiilturkanipfs  in  Preiixurn  (Berlin, 
1881)  :  Wiermann.  (Irschichte  (lea  KuJIitrknmpfs 
(2d  ed.  Leipzig,  1886).  See  BisM.\RCK-Scn6K- 
ii.vfSEx;  Germ.^ny;  Poutical  Pasties,  section 
on  Germany. 

KTJM.  kriTlm.  or  KOM,  kim.  The  chief  town 
of  the  province  of  the  same  name  in  Irak- 
Ajcmi.  Persia,  situated  90  miles  southwest  of 
Teheran,  on  the  route  between  that  place  and 
Ispahan  (Map:  Persia,  D  4).  It  is  in  a  half- 
ruined  state,  but  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
sacred  places  of  pilgiimage  in  Persia,  and  great 
numbers  of  pilgrims  flock  annually  to  the  tomb 
of  Fatima,  a  sister  of  Imam  Riza,  and  the  tombs 
of  niimerous  other  saints.  The  population  is  esti- 
mated   at    20,000.      Kum    is    supposed    to    have 


been  founded  by  the  Saracens  at  the  beginning  of 
the  ninth  century,  and  flourished  until  the  in- 
vasions of  the  Afghans  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

KUMAMOTO,  koo'ma-m.yt6.  A  prefectural 
city  and  strongly  fortified  garrison  town  of 
Japan,  situated  near  the  western  coast  of  the 
island  of  Kiushiu,  on  the  river  Shirakawa,  and 
about  lour  miles  above  its  mouth  (Map:  Japan, 
B  7 ) .  It  is  well  built  and  full  of  gardens.  It 
was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Daimios  of  Higo, 
and  was  besieged  by  Saigo  and  his  army  during 
the  Satsuma  Rebellion  of  1877.  It  is  distant  only 
25  miles  from  the  volcanic  peak  Aso-j-ama,  and 
suffered  from  severe  earthquakes  in  1889.  It  is 
the  terminus  of  the  first  section  (170  miles)  of 
the  Trunk  Railway  of  Kiushiu,  leading  from 
!Moji  on  the  north  to  Kagoshima.  The  Buddhist 
temple  of  Hommyoji  outside  of  the  town  is  a 
popular  place  of  pilgrimage.  The  harbor  is  ac- 
cessible to  small  craft.  Population,  in  1898,  61,- 
463. 

KTJMARASAMBHAVA,  koomii'ra-sum'- 
b'hu-va  (  Skt.,  birth  of  Kumara).  Tlie  name  of 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  poems  of  the  Hindus. 
Its  author  is  Kalidasa  ( see  Kalidasa  ) ,  and  its 
subject  is  the  legendary  history  connected  with 
the  birth  of  Kumara,  or  Kartikeya,  the  Hindu 
god  of  war.  (See  Kabtiketa.)  It  consists  of  18 
cantos,  the  first  seven  of  which  have  been  ren- 
dered into  English  verse  by  Griffith  (London, 
1879)  ;  there  is  an  edition  of  the  Sanskrit  text 
with  commentary  published  by  the  Nimaya 
Sagara  Press  (Bombav,  1893),  and  another  (ib., 
1898). 

KUMASSI,     koomas'sf,     or     COOMASSIE. 

The  capital  uf  the  negro  Kingdom  of  Asbanti.  in 
the  British  Gold  Coa.st,  in  Western  Africa,  situ- 
ated about  latitude  6°  30'  X.,  some  150  miles 
north  of  the  port  of  Sekondi  on  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea  (Map:  Africa.  D  4).  The  town  is  built 
on  a  rock  surrounded  by  marshy  land,  and  its 
streets  are  well  laid  out.  In  the  centre  is  a 
market-place,  u.sed  also  as  a  parade  ground  and 
an  exchange.  Kumassi  is  the  seat  of  a  British 
Resident.  It  is  connected  with  Sekondi  by  t^ie 
Government  railroad.  Population,  estimated  at 
about  30,000.  Kumassi  was  taken  by  the  British 
in  1874  and  again  in  1896.  See  Ashaxti  and 
Gold  Coast. 

KXTMATTN,  koo-mil'oon.  A  division  of  the 
United  Provinces  of  Agra,  British  India,  con- 
sisting of  the  three  districts  of  Xaini  Tal,  AI- 
mora.  and  Garhwal.  Area,  13.703  square  miles; 
population,  in  1891,  1,181,500;  in  1901,  1,156,- 
750.  It  lies  chiefly  on  the  south  slope  of  the 
Himalayas,  comprising  upward  of  thirty  sum- 
mits in  that  range,  which  vary  in  altitude  from 
about  18.000  feet  to  nearly  26,000.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  belt  from  2  miles  to  15  miles  broad, 
on  its  southern  frontier,  the  whole  country  is  one 
mass  of  mountains  and  forests.  Its  principal 
rivers  are  the  Pindar  and  Kailganga,  tributaries 
of  the  Alaknanda,  and  the  Gogra.  The  chief 
minerals  are  gold,  copper,  and  lead.  Throughout 
the  southern  belt  biennial  crops  of  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  millet,  peas,  and  beans  are  produced,  with 
rice,  cotton,  indigo,  sugar,  ginger,  and  turmeric. 
Xear  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  Kviniaun 
was  seized  by  the  Gurkhas.  Their  frequent  raids 
into  the  neighboring  territory,  however,  resulted 
in  the  annexation  of  Kumaun  by  the  British  in 
1815.     The  principal  town  is  Almora    (popula- 
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tion,  7500).  Kumaun  is  celebrated  for  its  nu- 
merous pilgrim  resorts  at  tlie  jiuietiou  points 
of  its  rivers;  the  most  important  are  Deoprayag 
and  Nishnuprayiig. 

KUMBHAKONAM,  kum'M-kO'num.  A  town 
of  British  liulia.     See  CoMBACoxuii. 

KtJMMEL,  or  DOPPELKUMMEL,  d.jp'pd- 
kiun'inrl  (  Ger.,  cumin  I .  A  lii|Ucur  made  gener- 
ally from  brandy,  llavnrcd  witli  cumin  and  cara- 
way-seeds. It  is  made  chicHy  at  Riga,  and  is 
much  used  in  Russia.  Germany,  and  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.     See  Liqievr. 

KUMMER,  kum'er,  Erxst  EDr.\RD  (1810- 
93).  A  German  matliematician.  born  at  Sorau.  in 
Silesia.  He  studied  tlieology  and  mathematics  in 
Halle  (1828-31),  and  received  the  doctor's  degree 
in  1832.  He  then  for  ten  years  taught  mathe- 
matics in  the  gjmnasium  at  Liegnitz,  where 
Kronecker  (q.v. )  was  one  of  his  pupils.  From 
1842  to  1855  Kummer  was  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  Breslau.  and  from  1855  to  1884  at 
Berlin.  From  1S74  he  also  taught  in  the  military 
academy  of  Berlin.  He  became  a  mcndier  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Berlin  in  1855.  and  in 
1857  was  awarded  the  grand  prize  in  matliematics 
by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  of  which 
he  became  a  foreign  member  in  1868.  Rummer's 
chief  contributions  to  mathematics  were  in  the 
domains  of  the  hypergeometric  (Gaussian)  series 
(Crelle's  Journal,  vol.  xv. ) ,  of  cidiic  and  biqvmd- 
ratic  remainders  (in  Crelle,  vols,  xxiii.  and 
sxxii. ) ,  and  of  complex  numbers.  The  creation  of 
the  theory  of  ideal  mmibers  (see  Xumrkr)  is 
due  to  him,  and  to  the  theory  of  numbers  in  gen- 
eral he  was  an  extensive  contributor.  He  also 
devoted  himself  with  success  to  the  subject  of 
pure  geometry.  In  the  Allyemeiiie  Theoiie  dcr 
Blralilptisysteme  (Crelle's  Journut,  vol.  Ivii.)  he 
laid  down  the  principles  applicable  to  the  so- 
called  Kummer  surfaces.  These  are  surfaces  of 
the  fourth  degree  with  16  knot  points  (Knoten- 
punkten,  corresponding  to  double  points  of  a 
curve),  and  16  singular  tangent  planes.  The 
points  and  planes  are  so  related  that  each  of  the 
16  planes  contains  six  of  the  points,  and  through 
each  of  the  16  points  pass  si.\  of  the  planes.  The 
system  of  these  points  and  planes  is  called  a 
Kummer  configuration.  The  theory  of  these  sur- 
faces has  been  studied  by  Cayley.  Reye.  Lie.  and 
others,  and  Borchardt  and  H.  Weber  have  sho^^■n 
the  relation  of  this  theory  to  that  of  hyperel- 
liptic  (Abelian)  functions.  Besides  the  contri- 
butions already  mentioned,  Kummer's  writings 
include  an  interesting  memoir  entitled.  Ueher  die 
IVirkiitifj  dcs  Luffii-iderstnndes  aiif  Korper  von 
rerschiedener  Orfifalt,  inbesondere  auf  die  Ge- 
schosse  (Abhandhmgen  der  Berliner  Akademie, 
1875).  For  biogi-aphical  .sketch  and  list  of  works, 
consult  the  Jahresiericht  der  deutschen  Mathe- 
mntiker-Vereininunrj.  vol.  iii.   (Berlin,  1804). 

KUMMER,  Friedrich  August  (1797-1879). 
A  German  violoncellist,  born  in  ileiningen.  He 
studied  the  'cello  under  Dotzauer  in  Dresden, 
but  became  an  oboist  of  the  King's  Band  in 
1814.  In  1817  he  became  'cellist  in  the  same 
organization.  He  made  several  European  con- 
cert tours,  but  most  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Dres- 
den, in  which  city  he  died.  He  composed  many 
concertos  and  fantasias  for  the  'cello,  and  wrote 
an  excellent  Violoncello  School. 

KUMQUAT,  kvnn'kwot  (Cantonese  pronuncia- 
tion of  Chinese  kin  keu,  golden  orange),  Citrus 


Japonica.  A  small  shrubby  species  of  orange, 
seldom  more  than  six  feet  high,  native  of  Cochin- 
China  or  China,  and  extensively  cultivated  in 
Japan,  Florida,  and  California.  It  endures  more 
frost  than  any  other  plant  of  the  genus.  In  cul- 
tivation it  grows  8  to  12  feet  tall.  The  fruit  is 
ovate,  oblong  or  siMierical,and  orange-colored;  the 
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rind  is  sweet,  and  the  juice  acid.  It  is  delicious 
and  refreshing.  The  Chinese  make  an  excellent 
sweetmeat  by  preserving  it  in  sugar,  a  practice 
which  is  being  followed  in  the  United  States.  The 
dwarf  habit  and  the  dense  dark-green  foliage 
make  it  a  po])ular  species  for  pot  culture.  In 
commercial  plantations  it  is  usually  budded  or 
grafted  on  Citrus  trifoliata  or  some  .sweet  orange 
stock.  For  illustration,  see  Colored  Plate  of 
CiTBus  Fruit.  Consult  Hume,  "The  Kumquat." 
Florida  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  65  (Lake 
City,  1003). 

KUMUNDUROS,  koo-mSnn'du-ras,  or  KO- 
MUNDUROS,  Alexaxdro.s  (1814-83).  A  Greek 
statesman.  He  was  born  in  Slessenia  and,  after 
studying  for  a  short  time  at  Athens,  returned 
to  his  home  as  a  lawyer.  He  took  part  in  the 
rising  in  Crete  in  1841,  and  in  1843  was  pri- 
vate secretary  to  General  Grivas  during  the  Sep- 
teml)er  Revolution.  He  was  chosen  Deputy  in 
1851,  and  was  chosen  president  of  the  Chamber  in 
1855.  In  1856  he  became  Jlinister  of  Finance. 
For  his  part  in  the  plot  against  King  Otto  ( 1862) 
the  new  Revolutionary  Government  made  him 
Mini-iler  of  .Justice.  Under  Kanaris  he  was  twice 
(1864  and  1865)  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  in 
1865  liecame  for  the  first  time  president  of  the 
Ministry,  being  repeatedly  reappointed  to  the 
position  afterwards  (the  last  time  in  1880).  His 
politics  changed  from  liberal  (before  1862)  to 
conservative.  He  was  especially  an.xious  to 
develop  gradually  the  parliamentary  power,  but 
his  foreign  policy,  whose  aim  was  to  resist  Tur- 
key and  extend  Greek  power,  was  made  impossi- 
ble by  the  Congress  of  Constantinople  and  he  was 
forced  to  resign  (1882).  Consult  Bikelas.  Cou- 
moundouros   (^lontpellier,  1884). 

KTJNCHINJIN'GA.  A  peak  of  the  Hima- 
layas, one  of  the  highest  mountains  in  the  world, 
perhaps  exceeded  only  by  Mount  Everest  and 
Mount  Godwin- Austen  or  Dapsang.  It  is  sit- 
uated at  the  northeastern  corner  of  Xepal.  60 
miles  east  of  Mount  Everest.  Its  height  is  about 
28.176  feet. 

KTJND,  koont,  RiCH.\BD  (18.52-1904).  A  Ger- 
man soldier  and  explorer,  born  at  Zielenzig  in  the 
Xeumark.  In  1884  he  went  to  Africa  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  African  Companj-.  With  Tappenbeek  he 
proceeded  inland  to  Leopoldville;  at  the  close  of 
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the  year  1885  he  came  to  the  Mfini  and  marked 
its  ui)j>er  course.  A  few  weeks  afterwards  he 
was  severely  wounded  in  a  battle  with  the  natives. 
Ill  1887  he  was  again  sent  to  Africa  to  explore 
the  southern  part  of  the  Kamerun  country.  On 
this  trip  he  discovered  the  Xightingale  Falls;  but 
hostilities  with  the  natives  .soon  broke  out.  Both 
Kund  and  Tappenbeck  were  severely  wounded. 
Ill  health  forced  the  former  to  i-eturn  to  Ger- 
many in   1890. 

KUNDT,  kount,  ArcuST  (18.38-94).  A  Ger- 
man physicist,  born  at  Schwerin  in  Mecklenburg. 
He  liccame  privat-doeent  at  the  University  of 
Berlin  in  18UG.  Two  years  later  he  became  pro- 
fessor cf  physics  at  the  Zurich  Polytechnicum ; 
in  1870  he  went  to  Wurzburg,  in  187:2  to  Strass- 
burg,  and  in  1888  to  Berlin.  Ivundt  devoted  him- 
self especially  to  researches  on  sound,  and  dis- 
covered the  method  of  dust  figures,  which  bears 
his  name,  for  determining  the  velocity  of.  sound 
in  gases.  In  addition  to  investigations  in  acous- 
tics Kundt  also  studied  the  phenomena  of  anoma- 
lous dispersion  of  light  in  an  elaborate  series  ot 
experiments.  He  showed  that  in  certain  sub- 
stances the  order  of  the  colors  in  the  spectrum  is 
reversed,  notably  certain  liquids,  such  as  cyanine, 
mauve,  aniline,  and  aniline  blue.  The  peculiar 
phenomena  of  dispersion  exhibited  by  the  films 
of  metals  was  also  carefully  investigated  in  an 
elaborate  research  occupying  over  two  years. 
Other  notable  work  was  the  study  of  the  con- 
duction of  heat  and  friction  of  gases,  the  elec- 
trical properties  of  crystals,  the  rotation  of  the 
plane  of  polarization  in  ga.ses,  and  the  optical 
characteristics  of  metals.  These  and  other  re- 
searches will  be  found  for  the  most  part  in  Pog- 
gendorffs  Annalcn,  Wiedemnnns  Amialen,  the 
I'rnricdhtgs  of  Ihe  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  the  Fhilosophical  Magazine. 

KUNENE,  koTT-na'nc,  or  CTINENE.  A  river 
rising  in  the  Ovimbundu  iluuiitaiiis.  Benguela, 
Portuguese  West  Africa  (Map:  Africa,  F  6). 
After  a  southerly  course  during  which  it  re- 
ceives several  affluents,  the  chief  of  which  is  the 
Chitanda,  it  flows  westward,  marking  the  liound- 
arj'  between  German  Southwest  Africa  and  Portu- 
guese West  Africa,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
in  latitude  17°  20'  S.,  after  a  flow  of  720  miles. 
In  its  upper  course  it  has  a  large  volume  of  water 
throughout  the  year,  but  in  its  lower  course,  which 
is  through  a  desert  region,  it  is  so  completely 
dried  up  during  the  dry  .season  that,  after  it  had 
been  first  discovered  in  1824.  it  could  not  be 
found  again  until  lSi54.  when  it  was  visited  dur- 
ing the  wet  season.  This  phenomenon  is  due 
mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  river  throws  olT  sev- 
eral branches,  which  flow  southeastward  into 
Lake  Etosa,  a  shallow  lagoon  or  marsh  situated 
in  the  desert  of  Damaraland,  and  which  in  the 
wet  season  discharges  its  overflow  eastward  to 
the  Kubango,  which  latter  in  the  rainy  season  ap- 
pears to  connect  with  the  Zambezi.  The  Kuneue 
was  probably  at  an  earlier  epoch  an  affluent  of 
the  Zambezi  system.  The  regions  between  Lake 
Ktosa  and  the  Kubango  and  between  the  Ku- 
bango and  the  Zambezi  have  not  been  thoroughly 
explored. 

KimERSDOIlF,  koo'ners-dOrf.  A  village  in 
the  I'riivince  of  Brandenburg.  Prussia,  four  miles 
northeast  of  Frankfort -an-der-Oder.  It  is  noted 
as  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  bat- 
tles of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  fought  on  August 


12,  1759,  in  which  Frederick  the  Great  was  com- 
pletely defeated  by  a  combined  attack  of  Rus- 
sians under  Soltikolf  and  Austrians  under  Lau- 
don.  The  Prussians  lost  18,500  men,  with  almost 
all  their  artillery  and  baggage,  while  their  oppo- 
nents lost  10,000  men, 

KUNG  TS'IN  (or  CH'IN)  WANG,  koong 
tsi-u  Wang  (1832-98),  A  Chinese  prince  and 
statesman ;  sixth  son  of  the  Emperor  Tao-kwang 
(1790-1820),  and  brother  of  the  Emperor  Hien- 
(or  Hsien-)  fuug,  who  fled  from  Peking  at  the 
approach  of  the  French  and  British  allies  in 
1800,  and  left  Prince  Kung  to  make  the  best 
terms  with  them  he  could.  These  were  embodied 
in  the  treaty  signed  at  Peking.  Octolier  24,  1800, 
opening  several  new  ports,  and  providing  for 
diplomatic  representatives  at  Peking.  A  new  de- 
partment for  foreign  affairs  was  also  provided 
for — the  Tsung-li-Yamun— and,  in  1801,  Prince 
Kung  was  appointed  its  president.  A  few  months 
later  Hien-fuug  died  at  .Jehol,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  a  child  of  five.  Prince  Kung  and  the 
Empress  and  Empress  Dowager  became  regents, 
and  the  Prince  also  was  appointed  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Imperial  Clan  Court.  His  position 
was  one  of  great  difficulty:  practically  every  re- 
form he  attempted  was  violently  opposed  by  the 
Conservative  Parly  forming  his  council,  all  of 
whom  were  averse  to  Western  intrusion  and 
ideas,  and  he  was  defeated  and  reprimanded  many 
times,  but  was  always  recalled  to  power  after  a 
short  lapse  of  time.  In  1884  his  desire  for 
conciliation  in  the  troubles  with  France  led  to 
his  dismissal  from  office.  He  gave  up  his  heredi- 
tary first-class  princedom  and  remained  in  re- 
tirement until  1894.  when  he  was  recalled  to  be 
president  of  the  Tsung-li-Yamun.  and  ordered 
to  assist  Li  Hung  i  hang  in  the  Korean  difliculty 
with  Japan.  He  was  also  placed  on  the  Grand 
Council  at  the  special  request  of  the  Empress 
Dowager. 

KXJNGU  (koon'goo)  CAKE.  A  cake  eaten 
by  tile  natives  of  the  Lake  Xyassa  region  in 
Africa,  and  made  from  the  pressed  bodies  of  a 
dipterous  aquatic  insect  of  the  genus  Cortethra, 
Compare  .^huatle;  Koo-chaji-bee. 

KUNGUR,  koon-goor'.  The  chief  town  of  a 
district  in  the  Government  of  Perm,  Russia,  on 
the  rivers  Sylva  and  Iren,  58  miles  southeast  of 
the  city  of  Perm  (Map:  Russia,  .13),  Tanning, 
and  the  manufacture  of  leather  goods,  shoes, 
gloves,  mittens,  and  a  kind  of  leather  overcoats 
are  its  principal  industries.  A  considerable  trade 
in  these  articles,  as  well  as  in  fla.x  and  tallow  is 
carried  on.  Population,  in  1897,  14,324,  Kungur 
was  founded  in  1047. 

KUNIGUNDE.  koo'n^-goon'de.  Saint  ( ?- 
103.'>l.  Wife  of  the  Emperor  Henry  II,  (q,v.), 
and  daughter  of  Count  Siegfried  of  Luxemburg. 
According  to  a  late  and  unfouniled  legend,  her 
reputation  having  been  unjustly  assailed,  she 
vindicated  herself  by  walking  barefooted  over 
hot  plowshares.  After  the  death  of  her  husband 
in  1024,  she  retired  to  the  Convent  of  Kaufungen, 
near  Cassel,  which  she  had  founded.  She  spent 
the  remainder  of  her  days  in  pious  works,  and 
was  canonized  in  1200.    Her  day  is  JIarch  3d. 

KITN-LTJN,  koTTu'Ioon',  A  mountain  system 
of  Central  Asia.     See  KrRV-T.t\. 

KUNNOJ',  or  KTJNNOUJ'.    See  Kanauj. 
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KTTNTH,  kount,  ICarl  Sigismund  (1788- 
1850).  A  German  botanist,  born  in  Leipzig.  In 
ISUli  he  entered  upon  a  euuiniereial  career  in  Ber- 
lin, but  through  tlie  help  of  Ale.\ander  vun  Hum- 
boldt he  was  enabled  to  follow  tlie  study  of 
botany;  and  in  1813  he  went  to  Paris  to  chissify 
and  de!--eribe  the  plant-s  collected  in  America  by 
Humboldt  and  Bonpland.  His  Synopsis  of  tliis 
lierliarium  appeared  in  1822.  He  returned  to 
Berlin  in  181t)  after  visits  to  England  and  Switz- 
erland, was  made  professor  of  botany  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin  and  vice-president  of  the  Botani- 
cal Garden,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Berlin 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1829.  His  works  include: 
Flora  Ilcrolinensis  (1813)  ;  Xova  Ociicrn  ct  tSpc- 
cics  Planiarum,  descriptive  of  the  results  of 
Humboldt's  journeys  (1815-25):  Lcs  mimosi'cs 
ct  autres  planlcs  Icyiimiitciiscs  da  nmii'cdu  con- 
tinent  (1819)  ;  Les  i/ ni in inccs  de  VAincriijiic  dii 
Stul  (1825-33)  :  Handhuvh  der  liotunik  (1831)  ; 
Lehrhuch  der  Botanik  (1847);  and  a  work  on 
monocotyledons  entitled  Enumeratio  Phinturum 
Omnium  liucusque  Vognitarum.  secundum  Fa- 
miUas  \af unties  Disposita   (1833-50). 

KUNTZE,  kuan'tse,  Edward  J.  (1820-70).  A 
German-American  sculptor,  born  in  Pomerania. 
He  studied  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Stockholm,  Sweden,  and  afterwards  lived  for 
several  years  in  England.  About  1844  he  went 
to  the  United  States,  and  in  1809  was  elected  an 
associate  of  the  National  xVcademy.  His  works 
include  statuettes  of  Lincoln,  Sliakcspeare,  and 
Goethe,  a  statue  of  "Psyche,"  a  bust  of  "Jlirth," 
many  medallion  portraits,  and  "Merlin  and 
Vivian,"  a  bas-relief.  He  was  also  an  etcher  and 
author. 

KTJNTZE,  Johannes  Emil  (1824-94).  A 
German  jurist,  born  at  Grimnia.  He  studied  law 
at  tlie  University  of  Leipzig.  In  18G9  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  there.  His  most  important 
publications  are:  Die  Obligation  mid  Singu- 
larsucccssion-  des  romischcn  iind  heutigen  Reclits 
(185G);  Der  Wendcjiunkt  der  Rechtsieissen- 
schaft  (1856)  ;  Das  Jtis  Respondendi  in  unsercr 
Zeit  (1858);  Deutsehes  Weeliselrecht  (1862); 
Prolegomena  zur  Ocschiehte  Roms  (1882):  Die 
deutsrhen  Stiidtcgriindungen  (1891):  Zur  Ge- 
schichte  des  romischen  Pfandrechts  (1893)  ;  and 
Der  flervus  Fractuarius  des  romischen  Rechts 
(1889). 

KTJNZ,  koonz,  George  Frederick  (185G— ). 
An  American  mineralogist  and  gem  expert,  born 
in  New  York  City.  He  became  gem  e.xpert  for 
TifTany  &  Co.,  the  jewelers,  of  New  York,  in  1883 
was  appointed  a  special  agent  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Sur\'ey,  in  charge  of  precious 
stones,  and  in  1889  was  in  charge  of  the  minera- 
logieal  exhibit  of  the  United  States  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  that  year.  In  1892  he  was  hon- 
orary special  agent  to  the  South  African  Exposi- 
tion at  Kinibericy,  in  1893  was  honorary  special 
agent  for  mines  and  mining  at  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago,  and  in  1900  wa.s 
honorary  special  agent  to  the  commissioner-gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  at  the  Paris  Exposition. 
He  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  was  appointed  an 
offieier  de  I'Acad^mie  by  the  French  Government 
in  1889,  and,  in  addition  to  numerous  articles 
on  folklore,  meteorites,  minerals,  and  gems,  pub- 
lished The  Gems  and  Precious  Stones  of  North 
America    (1890). 


KUN'ZE,  JoiiANN  Christopher  (1744-1807). 
An  American  Lutheran  educator.  He  was  born 
at  Artern.  Sa.xony,  was  educated  for  the  Church 
at  Leijjzig,  and  in  1770  he  went  to  Philadelpliia 
as  associate  pastor.  He  succeeded  Dr.  Mulilen- 
berg,  wliose  daughter  he  married,  in  the  rec- 
torate  in  1779;  and  in  1780  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  languages  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  From  1784  to  1787,  and  from 
1790  to  1797,  he  held  a  like  chair  in  Columbia, 
having  removed  to  a  New  York  charge  in  1784. 
Kunze  \\as  an  e.xeellent  Hebraist  and  a  skilled 
mathematician;  an  advocate  of  English  ed\ica- 
tion  for  German  children;  and  publisher  of  the 
first  Lutheran  Ui/inn  and  Prayer  Book  in  Eng- 
lish (1795).  He  also  wrote  on  the  history  of 
the  Lutheran  Church. 

KUNZEN,  kwin'tsen,  Fkiedrich  Ludwig  Ae- 
jULiu.s  ( 17IJ1-1817) .  A  German-Danish  nuisician, 
born  at  Liibeck.  He  was  a  pupil  of  his  father, 
Adolph  Karl  Kunzeu  (1720-81),  an  organ  and 
harpsichord  pla3'er,  and  then  studied  in  Germany. 
Afterwards  he  taught  music  at  Copenhagen,  and 
produced  his  opera  Ohcron  there,  in  1779,  with 
much  success.  Still  later,  he  was  made  Court 
chapelmaster  at  Copenhagen  (1795).  In  1791 
he  founded  the  Musikalischcs  Wochenhlalt,  with 
Iteiehardt,  in  Berlin,  and  the  following  year  the 
Uusikalische  Monatsschrift,  in  the  same  city. 
Besides  several  operas,  the  best  of  which  was 
Das  Fest  der  Winzer,  oder  Die  Wcinlese  (1795), 
he  composed  overtures,  songs,  and  instrumental 
music. 

KUOPIO,  kUiJ-inj'io.  A  government  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Finland,  Bussia.  Area,  about 
10,250  square  miles,  of  which  over  16  per  cent, 
is  lakes.  The  northern  part  is  covered  with 
dense  pine  forests,  and  the  soil  is  mostly  imfitted 
for  agi'iculture.  The  climate  is  extremely  se- 
vere, the  average  annual  tenqiorature  being  about 
36°.  Agriculture  is  in  a  primitive  state,  but 
dairying  is  carried  on  extensively.  The  exploita- 
tion of  the  forests  is  also  an  important  industry, 
and  considerable  quantities  of  iron  are  mined. 
Population,  in  1897,  311,539.     Capital,  Kuopio. 

KUOPIO.  The  capital  of  the  government  of 
the  same  name,  in  Finland,  Russia,  situated  on 
the  western  shore  of  Kalla  Lake,  225  miles  north- 
west of  Saint  Petersburg  (Map:  Russia,  C  2). 
It  is  regularly  built,  and  has  a  fine  park  and  a 
lyceum. 

"  KUPETZKY,  knn-pets'ke,  Johann  (1667- 
1740).  An  eminent  Austrian  portrait  painter, 
born  at  Bosing,  near  Pressburg.  The  son  of  a 
weaver,  he  ran  away  from  home  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen, and  found  refuge  at  a  nobleman's  castle. 
A  Swiss  painter  named  Klaus,  who  was  then  em- 
j.'loyed  there,  discovered  his  talent,  and  kept  him 
for  three  years  imder  his  tuition  in  Vienna. 
Kiipetzky  then  went  to  Venice,  and  thence  begged 
his  way  to  Rome,  where  he  found  a  patron  in 
Prince  Alexander  Sobieski.  After  a  sojourn 
of  twenty-two  years  in  Italy,  he  settled  in  Vi- 
enna at  the  invitation  of  Prince  Adam  Liech- 
tenstein, became  Court  painter  to  .Joseph  I.,  and 
was  in  high  favor  with  Charles  VI.  and  Prince 
Eugene  of  Savoy.  In  1710  Peter  the  Great,  then 
at  Karlsbad,  summoned  him  to  paint  his  portrait 
(Brunswick  Museum),  but  could  not  induce  him 
to  nrcept  an  appointment  as  Court  painter  at 
Saint  Petersburg.  As  a  member  of  the  Bohemian 
Brotherhood,  Kupetzky  got  into  conflict  with  the 
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Catliiilic  clergy  in  Vienna,  and  to  escape  tlie  In- 
quisition reniDVi'd  secretly  t«  Nuremberg.  Xear- 
iy  all  the  reigning  nionarchs  of  Europe  ofl'ered 
liim  lucrative  positions,  but  liis  love  of  inde- 
Iiendence  jjrevailcd.  He  ranks  among  the  first 
masters  of  portraiture,  and  adniiral)k'  specimens 
of  his  art  mav  be  seen  in  almost  every  galleiT,'  in 
Europe,  esp<>cially  in  Vienna.  Of  several  portraits 
of  himself,  that  in  the  Stuttgart  Museum  is  the 
liest.  Consult  Xvari.  Dir  I'ortmtmalcr  Johann 
Kui>et:ky   {Vienna,  ISS!!). 

KITE.,  kUor,  or  KtJBA,  koo'ra  (Lat.  Cyrus). 
The  largest  river  in  Transcaucasia,  Russia,  rising 
in  tlic  Territoiv  uf  Kars.  at  an  altitude  of  about 
CUUO  feet,  and  llowing  in  a  generally  soutiieastern 
direction  towiird  the  C'as])ian  Sea.  into  which  it 
falls  after  a.  course  of  S.'io  miles  (Map:  Russia, 
0  6).  It  flows  chietly  through  a  mountainous 
region,  and  drains  an  area  estimated  at  00.000 
square  miles.  The  Aras,  which  prior  to  1890  dis- 
charged into  the  Kur  a  short  distance  from  its 
mouth,  has  in  great  part  recovered  its  old  estu- 
ary in  the  Kizil  Agat<'h  Bay.  Despite  its  tur- 
bulent course,  the  Kur  is  navigable  for  steamers 
for  aliout  l-'iO  miles  from  its  mouth. 

KUBANDA,  koo-ran'da,  Ignaz  (1812-84). 
An  Austrian  jiublicist  and  politician,  born  in 
Prague,  the  son  of  a  .lewisli  bookseller.  After 
journalistic  work  in  Vienna.  Leipzig,  Stuttgart, 
and  Paris,  he  went  to  Brussels,  where  in  1841  he 
founded  Dip  Gn'ii:bolrii.  a  Liberal  political  and 
literary  weekly.  In  1S42  he  transferred  its  edito- 
rial office  to  Leipzig,  where  it  subsequently  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Gustav  Freytag  and  .Julian 
Schmidt,  after  Kuranda  bad  returned  to  Austria 
and  been  elected  to  the  Frankfort  Parliament  in 
1848.  He  settled  in  Vienna,  and  founded  the 
Ostdeiitache  Post,  a  political  journal,  which 
ceased  to  exist  in  1800.  In  1807  he  was  elected 
to  the  Reichsrat.  and  became  one  of  its  most 
prominent   Liberal   leaders. 

KURBSKI,  kijorp'ske,  Andrei  Mikhailo- 
viTCii.  Prince  ( 1 .32.S-8S ) .  A  Russian  soldier  and 
writer.  He  was  a  military  commander  inider 
Ivan  the  Terrible,  when  he  aided  in  spreading 
learning,  until,  being  unfortunate  in  war,  he  was 
forced  to  take  refuge  in  Lithuania,  where  he 
continued  his  classical  studies  and  strove  to  prop- 
agate the  Orthodox  faith  among  the  Poles.  Of 
mucli  liistorical  interest  is  his  controversial  cor- 
respondence (1.50.3-70) — half  a  dozen  letters  all 
told — with  Ivan,  whom  he  tried  to  defeat  by  eru- 
dition: but  the  Czar  was  gifted  with  superior 
talent  for  spontaneous  vituperation.  Kurbski. 
however,  had  liis  revenge  in  the  Life  he  wrote  of 
Ivan  the  Terrible,  the  lirst  history  of  its  kind  in 
Russia. 

KURDISH,  knoKdlsh.  The  language  spoken 
by  the  Kurds  inliabiting  K\irdistan,  Persia,  Af- 
ghanistan, and  Baluchistan.  The  number  of  per- 
sons speaking  Kurdish  is  probably  not  far 
from  2, (too. 000.  In  character  the  language  is 
Iranian,  lint  it  contains  many  loan  words  from 
Arabic.  Persian.  Turki'^li.  and  other  nei,i;lilioring 
tongues.  The  old  intlcctions  of  the  Iranian  have 
been  given  up.  and.  like  the  Persian,  .\fghan,  and 
Baluchi,  nr  even  like  Knglish,  the  language  is 
now  synthetic.  It  is  divided  into  several  dialects, 
of  which  tlie  most  important  are  Luri.  Kirman- 
shahi.  Ourani.  Mukri.  and  Zaza.  wdiich  ditl'er 
from  each  other  so  nnich  as  to  be  sometimes 
mutually  uuintelligible.     The  Kurdish  literature 


i.s  chiefly  oral,  and  is  especially  rich  in  ballads 
and  lyrics,  as  well  as  in  faiiy  stories  and  beast 
faldes.  Kpies  are  less  develo])ed,  and,  as  is  usual 
in  unwritten  literatures,  prose  is  almost  entirely 
lacking. 

Consult:  Garzoni,  flrammatica  e  vocabulurio 
della  lingua  kurda  (Rome,  1787)  ;  Rich,  yimra- 
lii:e  of  a  Uesidence  in  Komdixlan  (London, 
18.37)  ;  I^rch,  Forschungcn  iiber  die  Kurdtn  utid 
die  iriinischeii  Nordchuldaer  (Saint  Petersburg, 
18i37-.58)  ;  .Jaba,  liccucil  des  notices  et  recite 
Gourdes  (ib.,  1800)  ;  id.,  Dictionnaire  kurde- 
fruni-ai.idh.'  1879)  ;  Justi,  Kurdisclie  (Iraminatik 
(ib.,  1880)  ;  Prym  and  Socin,  Kurdische  Sainiii- 
lungen  ( ib.,  1870-90);  Socin,  "Die  Sprache  der 
Kurden,"  in  Geigcr  and  Kuhn.  Grundris.^  der 
iranischen  Philologie,  vol.  i.  (Strassburg,  1895  et 
seq.)  ;  Makas,  Kurdische  Studien-  (Heidelberg, 
1901). 

KURDISTAN,  kOor'de-stan'  (Pers.,  land  of 
the  Kurds).  The  name  of  a  region  south  of  Ar- 
menia, in  Western  Asia,  extending  in  a  northwest 
and  southeast  direction  through  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  Turkish  dominions  and  the  north- 
western part  of  Persia,  from  about  latitude  34° 
to  39°  N.  and  from  about  longitude  38°  to  48° 
E.  (Map:  Persia,  B  3).  It  reaches  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  Malatia  in  the  west,  borders  on  the  Tigris 
in  the  south,  and  embraces  Lake  t'rniiah  in  the 
east.  On  the  northern  borders  is  Lake  Van. 
Area,  about  .')8,000  square  miles.  The  region  is 
very  mountainous.  West  of  Lake  ^  an  there  are 
distinguished  three  principal  and  a  number  of 
secondary  ranges,  inclosing  high,  fertile  valleys 
and  forming  one  of  the  most  picturesque  parts  of 
Western  Asia.  As  we  approach  the  Persian 
frontier,  the  country  is  still  more  mountain- 
ous, the  mountain  masses  intersecting  each  other 
in  every  direction  and  possessing  an  average  ele- 
vation of  not  less  than  10,000  feet,  with  single 
])eaks  rising  to  greater  heights.  In  the  Per- 
sian part  of  Kurdistan  the  ranges  decrease 
in  size,  and  the  pro))ortion  of  open  country  is 
much  larger.  Along  the  Tigris  extends  a  level 
I)lain.  Kurdistan  belongs  to  the  basins  of  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  being  traver.sed  by 
numerous  streams  coursing  south  from  the  Ar- 
menian highlands.  Among  the  rivers  which  de- 
scend from  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan  to  join 
the  Tigris  are  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Zab.  The 
climate  is  hot  and  dry  in  the  summer  and  rather 
severe  in  the  winter.  (\'reals  and  southern  fruits 
are  produi-cd  in  alnindance.  The  region  is  in- 
habited mainly  by  Kurds  (q.v. ).  Turkish  Kur- 
distan is  included  nuiinly  in  the  vilayets  of 
Diarbekir,  Manuiret-ul-Aziz.  Bitlis,  and  Van. 
The  i>art  belonging  to  Persia  has  a  relatively 
small  area.  In  the  extreme  south  of  this  ptulion 
is  the  town  of  Kimanshah.  Xo  reliable  figures 
as  to  ))op\ilation  are  available.  Kurdistan  is  a 
part  of  ancient  Assyria. 

KURDS,  koordz,  or  KOORDS.  A  people,  after 
whom  certain  parts  of  Turkey  in  .\sia  and 
Persia  have  received  tlie  nauu'  of  Kurdistan, 
belonging  lioth  by  language  ami  physical  char- 
acters to  tlie  Iranian  Itranch  of  the  while  race. 
Physically  they  are  medium  staturod,  dark,  long- 
headed, and.  where  not  influenced  by  civilization, 
harsh-featured  and  of  savage  aspect.  Their  hos- 
pitality and  other  good  qualities,  including  a 
characteristic  sense  of  lion<ir.  liave  been  over- 
clouded in  the  public  mind  by  their  reputation 
as  predatory  thieves  and  agents  of  IXirkish  op- 
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pression.  The  vast  majority  of  the  Kurds,  who 
iiuinbcr  about  2,000,000,  profess  Ishim,  which 
has  brought  them  into  antagonism  with  the  Ar- 
menians ami  other  Christi.ui  peoples  of  their 
environment.  Consult:  Jlillingen,  lliW  Life 
Amony  the  Koords  (Lomlon.  1S70);  Creagh, 
Armenians.  Kourds,  and  Turks-  ( ib..  1S80)  ;  IIous- 
saye,  Les  rnce.i  liumaines  de  la  Perse  (Paris, 
1888)  ;  Chantre,  liecherches  nntliropologiques 
dans  I'Asie  occidentale  (Paris,  1898);  id.,  "Les 
Kurdes,"  in  the  Bulletins  de  la  Hoeictc  d'Anthro- 
poloiiir  dr  Lifon   for   1889. 

KURENBERG,  ku'rfnberK,  Der  voN,  or  Deb 
KuKE.N'BEKGER.  A  German  poet  of  the  twelftli  cen- 
tury, of  a  knightly  race  settled  near  Linz.  in 
Ujiper  Austria.  His  love  songs,  dating  from  about 
1150-70,  were  edited  by  Waekernagel  (1827)  in 
Haupt.  Dcs  Minncsantis  I'riihling  (Leipzig.  1888)', 
and  ill  Bartsch,  Deutsche  Liederdichter  (Stutt- 
gart. ]89j).  As  they  are  in  part  composed  in 
the  Xibchingen  stanza,  some  literary  historians 
credited  Kiirenberg  with  the  autliorsliip  of  tlie 
Nibelungenlied  in  its  original  version.  Consult 
Kiircnherg  und  die  yihelungen  (Stuttgart,  1874). 

KTJRG,  koorg.  A  province  of  British  Indi.i. 
See  CooRU. 

KTJRGANS,  koUr'gonz.  The  name  applied  to 
ancient  sepulchres  and  grave  mounds  found  in 
various  regions  of  European  Russia  and  Siberia. 
Tlie  dolichocephalic  type  of  the  Trans-Baikal 
Kurgans  is  thought  by  some  to  be  related  to  the 
Hakkas,  wliom  tliey  regard  as  the  best  modern 
representatives  of  tlie  primitive  Chinese. 

KURIA  MTJRIA  (knri're-:i  mou're-a)  ISL- 
ANDS. A  group  of  islands  situated  off  the 
soutlii-rn  coast  of  Arabia  (Map:  Turkey  in  Asia 
(Arabia),  T  12).  They  aggregate  29  square 
miles  in  area,  are  barren  and  almost  uninhab- 
ited, and  contain  deposits  of  guano.  They  were 
ceded  to  England  by  the  Sultan  of  Oman  in  185-1 
as  a  landing-place  for  the  Red  Sea  telegraph  cable. 

KURILE  (koo'ril)  ISLANDS  (from  Russ. 
ArMnV?,  to  smoke:  so  called  from  the  active  vol- 
canoes in  the  group;  in  Japanese,  Cliishima, 
Thousand  Isles).  A  chain  of  about  thirty-two 
islands  of  volcanic  origin  in  the  Xorth  Pacific 
Ocean,  belonging  to  .Japan  and  lying  between 
Kamtcliatka  and  Yezo  (Map:  Japan,  C  2).  Some 
of  the  peaks,  as  Chikuratski  (6400  feet),  Blakis- 
ton  (4400),  Matua  (5120),  Milne  (.5650),  are 
rich  in  forests.  They  form  one  of  the  eleven 
provinces  of  what  is  known  as  the  Hokkaido,  the 
other  ten  being  in  the  island  of  Yezo.  Area,  015.3 
square  miles;  coast-line.  1490  miles;  population, 
December  .31,  1898,  1192.  The  chief  exports  are 
fish  and  furs.  The  islands  were  discovered 
by  the  Dutch  navigator  De  Yries.  and  occupied 
by  Cossacks  in  1766.  though  from  ancient  times 
claimed  iiy  .Japan.  After  a  long  diplomatic  strife, 
Japan  obtained  in  1875  those  held  by  Russia  in 
exchange  for  the  southern  half  of  Saghalin.  The 
principal  islands  are  Itorup,  Kunashiri,  Para- 
mushiri,  and  Shumshu.  In  1890  a  .Japanese 
commercial  company  began  the  settlement  and 
commercial  develn])nient  of  these  islands. 

KTTRISCHES  HAPF,  koo'rish-es  haf.  An 
extensive  lagoon  separated  from  the  Baltic  Sea 
by  a  bar  of  sand  called  the  Kurische  Nehrung, 
from  one  to  two  miles  in  width.  The  lagoon  ex- 
tends nearly  60  miles  along  the  coast  of  East 
Prussia,  from  Labiau  to  Memel,  where  it  is  con- 


nected with  the  Baltic  by  the  Memel  Deeps,  a 
channel  about  1000  feet  wide  and  12  feet  deep 
(Map:  Germany,  .11).  Its  greatest  breadtli  at 
the  southern  extremity  is  about  28  miles,  but  its 
average  breadth  is  not  over  14  miles.  The  water 
of  tlie  Kurisches  Haff  is  fresh,  as  it  receives  a 
number  of  streams,  among  which  is  the  large 
river  Xiemen  or  Memel.  Owing  to  its  shallow- 
ness, the  Haff  is  of  very  little  commercial  im- 
portance. 

KTTRLAND,  kOurland.  One  of  tlie  Baltic 
provinces  of  Russia.     See  Courlasd. 

KTJRNAH,  kocir'na,  or  GTIRNAH.  An  Egjp- 
tian  village  on  the  west  bank  (if  the  Xile,  oppo- 
site Karnak,  in  about  latitude  25"  50'  X.  In  tlie 
vicinity  stands  the  temple  built  by  Seti  I.  in 
honor  of  Amnion  of  Thebes  and  of  Seti's  father, 
Rameses  I.  Some  of  the  reliefs  and  inscriptions 
were  added,  after  the  death  of  Seti,  by  his  son, 
Rameses  II.  Originally  the  temple  was  ap- 
proached through  two  successive  courts,  but  only 
traces  of  these  are  left.  A  portico,  its  roof  sup- 
ported by  eight  lofty  columns,  forms  the  facade 
of  the  temple.  The  rear  wall  of  the  portico  is 
covered  with  reliefs  and  is  pierced  by  three  doors. 
The  central  door  gives  access  to  a  hypostyle  hall 
with  six  sculptured  columns,  into  which  three 
chambers  open  on  either  side.  Tlie  walls  of  the 
hall  and  of  the  chamber  are  adorned  with  reliefs 
representing  Seti  I.  and  Rameses  11.  A  door  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  hall  leads  to  the  sanctuary, 
on  the  walls  of  which  Seti  I.  is  depicted  offering 
incense  before  the  sacred  ram  of  Amnion.  The 
sanctuary  contains  four  square  pillars,  and  is 
Hanked  by  several  chambers.  The  door  on  the 
right  of  the  portico  leads  to  the  hall  of.  Rameses 
II.,  which  originall.y  contained  ten  columns,  but 
only  traces  of  them  remain.  Several  chambers 
to  the  rear  of  this  hall  are  in  a  ruinous  condi- 
tion. The  door  on  the  left  of  the  portico  gives 
entrance  to  a  vestibule  (with  two  columns),  into 
which  open  three  chambers,  of  which  the  walls 
are  richly  decorated  with  reliefs.  A  door  to  the 
left  of  the  vestibule,  near  the  entrance,  opens 
upon  a  narrow  corridor  leading  to  several  rooms 
in  the  rear  of  the  building.  One  of  the  rooms 
contains  reliefs  executed  in  the  time  of  Piamcses 
II.;  the  rest  are  in  ruins.  X'^ot  far  from  Kur- 
nah  is  the  cemetery  about  Drah  Abu-'l-X^igga.  one 
of  the  oldest  cemeteries  about  Thebes.  It  was 
explored  by  Mariette,  whose  excavations  in  tliis 
place  enriched  the  Egyptian  Xational  JIuseum 
w  ith  many  valuable  antiquities.  Consult :  De- 
scription de  rEgi/pte  (Paris.  1809-29)  ;  Mariette, 
Voj/ape  dans  hi  Uaute-Egijpte  (2d  ed.,  Paris, 
189.3)':  ^Vilkinson.  Topography  of  Thebes  (Lon- 
don, 1835).     See  also  Thebes. 

KXJRNBERGER,  kiim'berg-er,  Ferdinand 
(1821-79).  A  German  novelist  and  critic,  born 
and  educated  in  Vienna.  He  lived  at  various 
times,  in  Dresden,  Hamburg,  Frankfort,  Muutch, 
Gratz,  and  Vienna.  His  literary  re]nitati(m  is 
largely  due  to  the  novel  Dcr  Amerikamiide 
(1856)  wliich  describes  the  experiences  in  Ameri- 
ca of  Xikolaus  Lenau.  under  the  name  of  Moor- 
feld.  and  gives  no  flattering  picture  of  life  and 
morals  in  the  New  World.  His  other  novels  in- 
clude: Der  Hausti/rann  (1876).  a  story  of  the 
Tyrol,  of  marked  originality  and  vitality,  the 
yovellen  (1861-62  and  1878),  and  the'  post- 
humous collection  published  by  Lauser  in  1893. 
He  wrote  three  dramas:    Catilina    (,1855);   Fir- 
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dust  (1805);  and  Qiiiiilin  Messis.  His  critical 
and  political  writings  include  LitterariscUe  Uci- 
zemssaclicii  (1.S77).  wliicli  shows  a  wide  kjiowl- 
edge  of  European  literature. 

KURODA,  koo-rO'da.  Iviyotaka,  Count  (18.35- 
I'.MIiii.  A  .Japanese  .statesman,  born  in  Satsuma 
about  1835.  He  took  an  active  part  in  tlie  light- 
ing of  1808,  and  comi)leted  the  subjugation  of 
the  rebels  in  the  naval  operations  at  Hakodat<5 
(q.v.).  Later  lie  did  much  to  raise  the  standard 
of  education  of  tlie  women  of  .Japan.  Becoming 
.Minister  of  tlie  Department  for  the  Colonization 
and  Development  of  the  Hokkaido — the  i.sland  of 
Vezo,  plus  the  Kuriles — he  visited  the  United 
States  and  secured  a  staff  of  scientific  men,  who 
under  his  direction  imported  live  stock  and  im- 
plements, reclaimed  waste  lands,  constructed 
roads  and  bridges,  superintended  model  farms, 
built  towns  and  cities,  and  laid  out  lailways. 
Out  of  the  survey  of  Yczo  grew  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Japan,  first  begun  by  I'.aphael  Puni- 
pelly  (q.v.)  and  carried  on  by  Prof.  Benjamin 
Smith  Lyman  (q.v.).  In  1874  Kuroda  was  ap- 
pointed an  Imperial  Councilor,  and  in  1870  went 
to  Korea  and  made  a  treaty  of  peace  and  com- 
merce. In  1877  he  commanded  a  division  of  the 
Imperial  troops  in  suppressing  the  Satsuma  Re- 
liellion,  and  played  an  imjiortant  part  in  the 
relief  of  Kumamoto.  In  1889,  when  the  Constitu- 
tion was  promulgated,  he  was  Premier  of  the 
Empire.  At  the  time  of  his  death  in  Tokio, 
August  2.3,  inOO,  he  was  president  of  the  Privy 
Council. 

KUROPATKIN,  koo'ro-pat'kon,  Alexei  Ni- 
kola yevitcu  I  1S4S — ).  A  Russian  general,  who 
entered  the  army  at  si.xtcen.  and  distinguished 
himself  in  Turkestan.  He  was  sent  to  Algeria 
in  1874.  was  diplomatic  agent  in  Chitral  in 
187.5.  and  in  1870  was  fighting  again  in  Turkestan 
and  Samarkand.  He  served  through  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War  of  1877-78.  and  in  the  campaign 
against  the  Tekke-Turkomans  (1880-81)  made 
himself  famous  by  a  forced  march  of  more  than 
600  miles.  In  1890  he  became  lieutenant-general; 
he  was  appointed  ilinistcr  of  War  in  1898.  and  in 
1902  was  made  Adjutant-tienoral.  He  wrote 
Sketches  of  Kashffar  (1879),  and  accounts  of 
campaigns  in  the  Russo-Turkish  War  (1881  and 
1SS4)   an<l  of  (lie  conquest  of  Turkestan   (1899). 

KXJRO  SHIWO,  koo'r*  she'vo  (Japanese, 
black  current).  A  great  current  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  washing  the  southeastern  shores  of  Asia. 
It  has  its  sour;-e  in  tlie  north  equatorial  current, 
which,  (lowing  westward,  is  partially  dellected 
by  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Formosa,  and  takes 
a  northerly  course  into  the  Eastern  Sea.  Here 
the  Kuro  Shiwo,  under  the  influence  of  the 
southwesterly  monsoon,  bears  off  to  the  north- 
east past  the  sliores  of  the  ,Tapan  Archi]iclago, 
gradually  taking  a  more  easterly  direction  and 
merging  with  the  drift  that  crosses  the  Pacific 
between  latitudes  40'  and  50°  N.  The  color  of 
the  stream  is  a  deep  blue.  Its  temperature  is 
5°  to  12°  above  the  normal  temperature  of  the 
sea  at  a  given  latitude,  and  its  velocity  varies 
from  1  to  3.5  miles  per  hour.  The  rate  of  flow 
varies  with  the  seasons;  during  the  late  spring 
and  summer  months  it  is  accelerated  by  the  south- 
west monsoons,  while  the  prevailing  northeast- 
erlies  that  blow  from  September  to  March  retard 
or  wholly  obliterate  the  current.  The  mass  of 
moving  water  is  only  about  one-half  of  that  car- 


ried by  the  Gulf  .Stream  through  the  Straits  of 
Florida.  A  branch  of  the  Kuro  Shiwo  passes 
into  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  a  second  branch  into  the 
Japan  Sea;  but  it  sends  oil"  no  arm  northward 
through  the  Bering  Sea,  as  has  been  commonly 
sujiposed,  the  northerly  current  of  the  Bering  Sea 
being  due  to  local  conditions.  The  view  that  the 
Kuro  Shiwo  moderates  the  climate  of  the  Pacific 
shores  of  North  America  is  not  based  upon  fact, 
their  moisture  and  warmth  being  cau.scd  by  a 
general  drift  eastward  due  to  the  prevailing  winds 
of  the  North  Pacific.  Consult:  Wild,  Thalassa 
(London,  1877)  ;  Report  of  the  United  Htates 
fount   Siinri/  for  IHSO    (Washingtop,   1882). 

KTJROTCHKIN,  kUUroch'kin,  Vasilii  Ste- 
PAXo\iTCii  (1831-74).  A  Russian  journalist, 
born  in  Saint  Petersburg.  The  son  of  poor 
parents  and  self-educated,  he  first  became  known 
to  the  literary  world  by  his  translations  of  Be- 
langer  (1855).  His  satirical  and  humorous 
poetry  also  found  apprcciators,  and  he  was  em- 
boldened (1859)  to  launch  the  first  Russian  comic 
journal,  which  he  called  lakia  ("The  Whistle"). 
He  edited  it  alone  from  1H04  until  it  ceased  to  be 
published  in  1873.  A  volume  of  his  own  work  was 
published  in  Saint  Petersburg  two  years  after 
ids  death.  He  has  been  called  the  'Henri  Mounier 
of  Russia.' 

KURRACHEE,  kur-rii'chS.  A  district  and 
town  of  British  India.     See  K.\rachi. 

KURSCHNER,  knrsh'ner,  Joseph  (1853- 
19021.  A  Herman  autlior  and  editor,  born  at 
Gotha.  At  first  engaged  in  mechanical  engi- 
neering, he  afterwards  studied  at  the  University 
of  Lei])zig.  In  1889  he  was  made  Aulie  Councilor 
by  the  Duke  of  Coburg-Gotha.  Besides  several 
publications  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
(^rman  tlieatrc.  he  edited  successively  in  Berlin 
and  Stuttgart  a  considerable  number  of  liter- 
ary monthlies,  year-books,  and  other  periodicals. 
He  was  also  editor  of  the  Deutsche  yaliomil- 
Utteratur.  a  critical  collection  in  220  volumes 
of  all  that  is  best  in  German  literature:  but 
was  most  widely  known  as  the  editor,  after 
1883,  of  the  Allijemeiiicr  deutscher  Littcratur- 
liilriiiler  (Stuttgart.  1879  et  seq.),  an  annual 
biographical  record  of  all  German  authors  and 
their  works.  His  original  writings  include: 
Konrad  Ekhof  (1872):  liai/rcuther  Tngebuch- 
hliitter  (1870)  ;  Heil  Kaiser  Dir!  (1897)  ;  Frnu. 
ilusika  (1898)  :  China  (1901)  ;  and  Kaiser  ^\^il- 
hehn  II.  als  Soldat  und  Seemann   (1902). 

KURSK,  knrsk.  A  government  of  Central 
Russia,  adjoining  Little  Russia ;  area,  about 
17.900  square  miles  (ilap:  Russia,  E  4).  The 
surface  is  only  slightly  elevated  and  is  inter- 
sected by  numerous  river  valleys.  It  is  well 
watered,  and  its  soil  is  very  fertile.  The  climate 
is  moderate.  Agriculture,  the  chief  occupation  of 
the  inhabitants,  is  carried  on  in  a  very  crude 
way.  Considerable  quantities  of  grain  are  ex- 
ported. Rye  and  oats  are  the  chief  cereals;  pota- 
toes are  grown  for  distilling,  and  beet-root  is  also 
raised  to  some  extent.  The  manufacturing  indus- 
tries are  only  slightly  developed :  the  chief  indus- 
trial establishments  are  sugar  and  flour  mills, 
distilleries,  and  oil-presses.  The  house  industry 
yields  little  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  do- 
mestic consumption.  Population,  in  1897,  2.603,- 
205.     Capital.   Kursk. 

KURSK.  The  capital  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the  small 
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river  Kur,  and  on  the  railway  line  from  ]\Ios- 
cow  to  Kharkov,  2S0  miles  south-southwest  of 
the  former  town  (Jlap:  Russia,  E  4).  It  is 
built  largely  of  wood.  It  has  a  cathedral  and  two 
monasteries.  Its  educational  instiUilions  com- 
prise two  gymnasia,  a  seminary  for  teachers  and 
for  priests,  and  a  school  of  i>;co<losy.  Tanneries, 
candle,  soap,  and  tohaeco  factories,  and  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  grain  furnish  occupation  to 
the  larger  part  of  the  inliabilauts  of  tlie  town. 
Population,  in  1897.  52,9U0.  Kursk  was  founded 
in  the  ninth  century,  and  was  pillaijed  bv  the 
Tatars  in  1240. 

KURTZ,  kTTorts.  .Joiiann  Heinricii  (1809-90). 
A  Gorman  llicologian,  born  at  ilunljoie,  in  tlie 
governmental  district  of  Aix-la-C'hapcUe.  He  stud- 
ied at  the  universities  of  Halle  and  Bonn.  From 
1850  to  1870  he  was  professor  ordinarius  ol'  t'liurcli 
history  at  the  University  of  Dorpat.  His  works 
include:  l.chrhuch  der  heiUgcn  (lcschiclitc{  1843)  ; 
Dir  Christ lichc  Religionslehre  (1844)  ;  and  Lehr- 
hurh  drr  Kirchcngcschichte   (1849). 

KURZ,  koorts.  Heinrich  (1805-73).  A  Ger- 
man critic  and  historian  of  literature,  born  in 
Paris,  and  educated  at  Lci]izig  and  Paris.  Ho 
studied  Chinese  under  Abel  Kenuisat.  and  puli- 
lislied  many  articles  on  Chinese  literature, 
such  as  Buchdruckerei  und  lUithliaiidcl  in  Vhinu, 
(1828),  Vehcr  die  tieuere  Poesie  der  Chinesen 
(1828),  and  Uvmoire  sur  I'ftat.  politique  et 
rcliflicux  de  la  Chine,  2300  uns  avant  notre  ire 
(1830).  He  became  a  member  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  editor  of  tlie  Journal  Asiatiquc.  and  a 
collaborator  on  the  Chinese  dictionary  which 
had  been  begun  by  Basilp.  The  revolution  of 
July,  1830,  called  him  back  to  (Jcrmany.  and  in 
Munich  he  became  docent  of  Chinese  and  editor 
of  the  periodical  Jiayerns  Dcpiitiertcnttunincr. 
At  Augsburg  his  management  of  Die  Zeit  brought 
about  his  imprisonment  for  two  years,  during 
which  time  he  translated  a  Chinese  epic 
under  the  title  Das  Blumenhlatt  (183()).  Upon 
his  release  from  prison  (1834).  he  went  to 
Switzerland  and  became  professor  of  German 
at  Saint  Gall,  and  later  at  Aarau.  where  he 
was  librarian  also,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  German  literature.  His  most  important 
work  is  the  Ocschichte  der  denlschcn  Littcratiir 
(7th  ed.  1370),  wdiich  treats  the  theme  in  the 
pragmatic  manner,  and  is  valuable  because  of 
the  abundant  biographical  material  and  the 
judicious  Releeti(ms  from  the  various  authors. 
Among  his  other  works,  mention  should  be 
made  of:  Ilrindbuch  der  porti.ichen  \ational- 
litteratur  (1840-43);  Handhtich  der  dciitschen 
Prosa  (1845-46);  Die  deutsche  Littcratiir  im 
Elsnss  (1874):  of  his  Deutsche  liibliothek 
(1802-08),  in  which  he  edited  the  Esopus  of 
Burkhard  Waldis.  the  Siinplirianische  Schriften 
by  Grimmelshausen,  Fisehart's  Dichtungcn,  and 
Wiekram's  Ilollwaficnbiichlcin.  and  of  the  critical 
editions  of  Schiller  (1807-08)  and  Goethe  (1808- 
70). 

KTTRZ,  Hermann-  (1813-73).  A  German  poet, 
novelist,  and  translator.  He  was  born  at  Reut- 
lingen.  Wiirtteniberg.  was  educated  in  the  the- 
ological spminnrv  at  JIaulbronn.  and  after- 
wards studied  theology  and  iiliilosophy  at  the 
I'niversity  of  Tiibingen.  From  1843  tii  1848  he 
edited  an  illustrated  weekly  at  7\arlsiuhe:  then, 
for  a  number  of  years,  the  Liberal  Democratic 
organ  Der  Beohachter  in  Stuttgart,  and  in  1803 


was  made  librarian  of  the  University  of  Tiiliin- 
gen.  He  wrote  two  interesting  novels,  iichillers 
Heimutjuhre  (2d  ed.  1857),  and  Der  tionncn- 
wirt  (2d  ed.  1802).  Of  his  nuiny  excellent 
translations,  those  of  Ariosto's  Orlando  fiiriuso 
(1840,  new  ed.  with  Dorc's  illustrations,  1881), 
and  of  Gottfried  von  Strassburg's  Tristan  und 
Isolde,  with  an  original  conclusion  of  his  own 
(1844,  3d  ed.  1877).  are  the  most  iniptutant. 
His  literary  and  historical  essays  include  Zu 
Hhah-cspcarcsLcbcn  and  .Schaffcn  (isOS)  and  Aus 
den  Tayen  der  Xchmach.  (hsvhichtshilder  aus 
der  Mclacszeit  (1871),  and,  with  Paul  Heyse,  he 
edited  Dcutscher  Kovcllenschatz  ( 1870-74)  and 
Xorcllenschatz  des  Auslandes  (1872-74),  two 
ailmirabic  collections  of  the  best  short  stories 
in  Gernum  and  foreign  literature. — His  daughter 
IsouiK  (18.J3— ),  born  in  Stuttgart  and  later 
resident  in  Florenic,  is  also  a  jwet  and  story- 
teller, autlinr  of  t'lorcntincr  Xuvellen  (1890)"; 
JIdlienischc  Kr-iihlungcn  (1895);  I'oh  dazumal 
( 1900)  ;  'ind  Die  Sladt  des  Lebcns.  Schildcrungen 
aiis  dir  jluri  nlinisihen  llcnaissance  (1902). 

KUSAN  (kt-7u'siin)  STOCK.  A  small  linguis- 
tic group  of  tribes  on  the  Coos  River  and  Bay 
and  UKJUth  of  the  Coquille  River,  on  the  coast 
of  Oregon.  They  call  themselves  Anasitch.  Most 
of  the  survivors  are  located  under  Government 
care  on  the  Siletz  Agency.  Various  names  have 
been  given  to  them  in  the  past:  Ka-us  or  Kwo- 
Kwoos,  by  Hale;  Ko-wes,  bv  Milhau;  Cook- 
Koo-oosc.  by  Lewis  and  Clark:  Ka-us.  by 
Latham.  While  Gatschct  mentions  the  follow- 
ing tribes  or  villages:  Anasitch  or  Hau-nay- 
sitch,  Melukitz.  and  Mulluk  or  Lower  Coquille, 
Dorsey  divides  them  into  the  following  vil- 
lages: Jlulluks.  mouth  of  the  Coquille  River;' 
Naeumi  or  Masumi,  south  of  the  Coquille  River; 
Melukitz.  north  ;)f  Coos  Bay;  and  Anasitch,  or 
Hannaysitch.  south  of  Coos  B.ay.  From  the 
little  tliat  is  known  of  their  language,  it  seems 
that  syllables  usually  terminate  in  consonants, 
and  that  vowels,  when  used  for  the  begin- 
ning of  words,  seem  to  be  prefixes  or  jjarts  of 
such.  Their  numeral  system,  is  quinary.  The 
chief  interest  in  the  Kusan  ]K'oples  is  concerning 
their  origin.  They  are  wedged  in  between  the 
Athapascan  and  Yakonan  tribes  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  like  many  other  fading  stocks  on  this 
coast,  and  bear  no  known  relationship  with 
any  other  i)eople.  Consult:  Indian  Affairs  lie- 
port  (Washington.  1800)  ;  Bancroft.  Native 
Paces  (New  York,  1874)  ;  Ticclfth  Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  (Washington, 
1890). 

KtrSI,  knn's.'.,  or  COOSY.  A  northern  tribu- 
tary of  the  (Janges.  India,  rising  in  the  Hima- 
layas of  Xejial.  and  flowing  at  first  south  and 
then  southeast  through  Nepal  (Map:  India, 
E  3).  At  the  confluence  of  the  Arun  it  turns 
southward,  and.  after  entering  Behar.  joins  the 
Ganges  below  Bhagalpur.  Its  length  is  325  miles, 
but  it  is  unfit  for  navigation  on  account  of  its 
rapid  cnnrse  and  destructive  floods. 

KUSKOQUIM,  kus'k.VkwIm.  A  river  in 
Alaska,  the  -eeonil  in  size  in  the  Territory.  It 
rises  near  Mount  McKinley.  in  the  south-central 
part,  and  flows  southwest,  emptying,  after  a 
course  of  more  than  500  miles,  into  Bering 
Sea  through  the  wide  estuarv  called  Kuskoquim 
Bay.  about  200  miles  south  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Yukon  (Map:  Alaska,  C  3).    The  region  through 
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which   it   flows  is   chiefly   inhabited   by   Indians 
and  Eskimos. 

KUSSMAUL,  kvis'moul,  Adou-  (1822-1902). 
A  Giiiiian  physician,  born  at  Urabcn  and  ed- 
VicaU'd  at  Heidelberg.  Tiiere  lie  was  assistant  for 
.some  lime,  and  wrote  the  valuable  work,  Die 
J'urbt'iwrscheinungcit.  im  (Jruiide  dcs  meiisch- 
lichcn  Auyes  ;1845).  In  1857  he  wa.s  made  pro- 
Itssor  at  ileidelberj,',  and  afterwanls  he  held 
chairs  in  Erlangen  (iS.5!)-G3),  at  Freiburg  ( ISGS- 
TliJ,  and  at  Strassburg  (1870-88).  He  then  re- 
tired lo  Heidelberg,  where  he  was  profeissor 
emeritus  until  his  death.  Kussmaul  devi.sed 
much  apparatus  for  use  in  internal  therapeutics, 
and  in  1807  introduced  the  use  of  the  stomach- 
pump.  In  the  realms  of  physiology,  ps3chiatry, 
loxicolog^■,  and  especially  internal  medicine,  he 
was  an  able  and  industrious  investigator.  Among 
his  more  important  publication.s  are:  Untersuch- 
iiitgen  iiber  da»  Hcch'iileben  des  neiigcborenen 
Mciischen  (3d  ed.  1890)  ;  Veher  den  liOuslitu- 
lioncllcn  .]ferKi(ri(iIisnnis  (1801)  ;  Zuunxig  Bricfe 
iibrr  McusclK^npockci}-  viid  Kitfipoch-ciiitHiifitiig 
(1870);  Die  Htoruugen  dcr  Sjirache:  Ycrsuch 
(iner  I'ailuAogie  der  Hpruche  (1877).  which  by 
many  is  considered  his  most  remarkable  work, 
and  a  translation  of  which  may  be  found  in 
Zieuunsen's  Ci/clopa'din  of  I'nwtical  Medicine 
(New  York,  1887)  ;  and  an  interesting  autobiog- 
raphv.  JintenilcrinneruiigcH  eiites  alien  Arztes 
(oth'rd.  1902). 

KtfsSNACHT,  ki.is'nact.  A  village  in  tho 
Canton  of  SchwTtz,  Switzerland,  situated  on  an 
arm  of  Lake  Lucerne,  at  the  foot  of  the  Rigi, 
near  the  spot  where  William  Tell  is  said  to 
have  shot  (lessler  (Map:  Switzerland,  CI).  It 
has  a  statue  of  Tell,  and  near  by  are  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  castle  which  tradition  calls  Gessler's. 
Population,  in  1900,  3600. 

KUSTENDJE,  ku-sten'je.  A  seaport  of  Ru- 
mania, situated  on  the  Black  Sea.  a  little 
over  30  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Danube 
(Map:  I5alkaii  Peninsula.  G  2).  It  has  a  num- 
ber of  churches  and  mosques,  and  is  the  seat  of 
many  foreign  consular  agents.  It  is  a  place 
of  great  commercial  inii)ortance  as  the  maritime 
terminal  of  the  Rumanian  railway  system,  and, 
with  the  complrtion  of  the  harl)or  im])rovpments. 
begun  in  l.silO.  will  become  one  of  the  chief 
commercial  centres  of  the  Kingdom.  Population, 
in  1S99,  12,72.5.  Kustendje  is  the  Ancient  Tomi, 
Ovid's  place  of  exile.  At  Kustendje  terminates 
Trajan's  Wall,  a  remnant  of  the  old  Roman 
fortifications.' 

KUSTENX  AND,  ku'stm-liint.  Coast  Dis- 
tricts, or  l.iTTORALE.  A  name  applied  to  the 
Austrian  crownlands  of  Tstria  and  Giirz  and  Gra- 
disca.  and  tlie  city  of  Triest,  with  its  territory 
(^Fap:  .\nstria,  C  4).  These  crownlands  have 
tlu'ir  own  diets,  hut  there  is  a  common  superior 
administratii'n  at  Triest.  represented  by  a  (!ov- 
ernor  and  judicial  and  financial  departments. 
.Area,   3084   square   miles.      Population,    in    1900, 

7r)r>.is3. 

KiiSTNEB,  knst'ner.  Kakl  TiiEonoR  vox 
(1784-1804).  A  German  theatrical  manager, 
horn  at  Leipzig,  where,  after  having  .studied  law. 
and  in  G;>t1  insjen.  he  undertook  the  manatrement 
of  the  Stadttheater  from  1817  to  1828.  As  di- 
rector, suhseouently.  of  the  Coiirt  Theatre  in 
Munich  (1833-42).  and  as  intendant-general  of 
the  royal  theatres  in  Berlin  (IS42-.'>1).  his  artis- 
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tic  qualities  and  superior  business  ability 
proved  of  great  value  in  bringing  al)out  impor- 
tant reforms  in  the  technical  and  economic  con- 
ditions of  theatrical  matters.  Dramatic  authors 
are  indebted  to  him  for  the  initiation,  conjointly 
v.ith  Holbein,  in  184.),  of  royalties.  His  Vt'cr- 
tinddreiisig  Jahrc  meiner  Theateiieilung  (1853) 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
theatre.  King  Louis  I.  of  Bavaria  made  him 
a  Pri\y  Councilor  and  conferred  nobility  upon 
him  in  1837. 

KtfSTKIN,  kus-tren',  or  CtJSTRIN.  A  town 
of  the  Province  of  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  and  a 
fortress  of  the  first  rank,  situated  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Oder  and  Warthe,  about  52  miles 
east  of  Berlin  (ilap:  Prussia,  F  2).  It  con- 
sists of  the  main  town  within  the  fortifications, 
between  the  two  rivers,  and  two  suburbs,  one  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Oder  and  the  othrt-  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Warthe.  both  connected  with 
the  main  town  by  several  bridges.  Its  public 
buildings  include  a  handsome  town  hall  and  the 
Church  of  .Saint  Mary,  with  some  interesting 
tombs.  There  are  machine-works  and  manufac- 
tories of  copper  and  brass  ware,  fine  hose,  malt, 
and  ])Otato  meal.  Population,  in  1890,  10,072; 
in  1900.  16.463.  Frederick  the  Great  was  de- 
tained a  prisoner  here  by  his  father.  In  1806 
Kiistrin  was  surrendered  without  a  blow  to  the 
French,  who  retained  it  until   1814. 

KtTTAIA,  loJo-ti'a,  or  KUTAHIA.  A  town 
of  Asiatic  Turkey,  .situateil  in  the  Vilayet  of 
Brusa,  about  70  miles  southeast  of  the  town  of 
Brusa  (Map:  Turkey  in  Asia,  C  3).  It  is  poorly 
built,  but  has  a  large  number  of  mosques  and 
several  Christian  churches.  The  chief  products  are 
agricultural,  the  once  extensive  pottery  industrj' 
being  almost  extinct.  In  the  vicinity  are  ob- 
tained considerable  quantities  of  meerschaum. 
The  trade  is  considerably  facilitated  by  the  rail- 
way lines  connecting  Kutaia  with  .\ngora  and 
Constantinople.  Population,  estimated  at  over 
22.000.  consisting  of  Jlohammedans.  Greeks,  and 
Armenians.  Kutaia  is  noted  for  the  treaty  of 
peace  coi'.cluded  here  between  Ecrpt  and  Turkey 
on  May  4.  1833. 

KUTAIS.  kor>-tis'.  A  government  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Transcaucasia.  Russia,  with  an 
area  of  about  14,100  square  miles  (Map:  Russia, 
F  6).  The  surface  is  extremely  mountainous, 
and  agricultural  land  is  scarce.  The  regiim  is 
watered  chiefly  by  the  Rion  and  its  tributaries; 
it  has  a  warm  climate,  the  annual  temperature 
averaging  58  degrees.  Kutais  is  known  as  one 
of  the  world's  sources  of  manganese;  it  has  also 
deposits  of  lead.  cop])er,  and  eoal.  Corn,  wine, 
and  tobacco  constitute  the  chief  agricultural 
jiroducts.  Stock-raising  is  of  great  importance, 
while  manufacturing  industries  are  practically 
unknown.  Population,  in  1897.  1.075.801.  Jlost 
of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  various  trilies  of  the 
Caucasus,  the  Russians  constituting  only  about 
I  per  cent,  of  the  total.  In  religion  the  popula- 
tion is  about  80  per  cent.  Greek  Orthodox,  and 
the  remainder  chiefly  Mohammedan.  Capital, 
Kutais   (q.v.). 

KUTAIS.  The  capital  of  the  government  of 
the  same  name,  in  Transcaucasia.  Russia,  situ- 
ated on  the  Rion.  115  miles  west-northwest  of 
Tiflis.  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail  (Map: 
Russia.  F  6).  It  has  two  gymnasia  and  a  semi- 
narv  for  teachers.     Hats  are  the  chief  nianufac- 
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tures.  Poi)ulation,  in  1897,  32,492,  including  a 
number  of  Arniuiiiuns  and  Jews,  who  are  mostly 
enj;aged  in  trade.  Kutais  is  one  of  the  oldest 
towns  of  the  Caucasus,  and  is  identilicd  with  the 
Kotatision  of  Procopius.  It  became  Russian  in 
1810.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  several 
ancient    fortresses. 

KTJTENAI,  koo'tc-nl  (properly,  Kutonaqa). 
A  small  group  or  confederacy  of  tribes  consti- 
tuting a  distinct  stock  (Kitunalian) ,  formerly 
occupying  tlic  narrow  valleys  along  Kootenai 
River  and  tlie  Arrow  Lakes,  on  botli  sides  of  the 
British  C'oUnnbia-JIonlana  boundary,  and  now 
chiefly  gathered  upon  reservations  in  the  same 
region.  There  is  evidence  tliat  they  formerly 
lived  in  the  eastern  plains,  and  were  driven  into 
the  mountains  liy  tlie  Blackfeet.  Tlieir  extension 
southward  inio  Montana  dates  from  their  peace 
with  the  Flatheads.  about  one  hundred  years  ago. 
Since  then  the  two  tribes  have  been  friends,  and 
were  foraierly  accustomed  to  make  joint  e.xiiedi- 
tions  annually  to  tlie  headwaters  of  the  Missouri, 
for  the  purjHjsc  of  liunting  tlie  butfalo.  They  lived 
in  tipis.  From  tlieir  earliest  aecpiaintance  with 
the  whites  tlicy  were  noted  for  their  honesty  and 
gcod  qualities.  A  recent  Canadian  report  states 
that  those  on  that  side  of  tlie  line  '"are  all  Catho- 
lic, zealous  and  attentive  to  their  religion,  indus- 
trious and  law-abiding,  and  steadily  becoming 
richer  and  more  self-supporting,"  some  being 
farmers  and  stock-raisers,  others  packers  and 
mides  to  prospectors.  All  are  now  civilized, 
fliose  of  the  United  States,  almost  all  upon  the 
Flathead  Reservation  in  Montana,  are  also  civi- 
lized and  Catliolic.  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Jesuits,  but  in  much  less  favorable  condition, 
owing,  as  their  agent  states,  to  the  seizure  of  all 
the  best  lands  by  white  men  and  half-breeds,  and 
the  discontinuance  of  the  mission  schools  on 
account  of  the  withdrawal  of  (Jovcrnment  aid. 
Tlie  Kutenai  number  in  all  about  900,  about  500 
of  wliciiM  are  on  the  Canadian  side. 

KUTTENBERG,  knt'tcn-berK.  A  mining 
town  of  Bohemia,  about  38  miles  east-southca.st 
of  Prague  (Jlap:  Austria,  D  2).  It  has  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  churches,  notably  the  uncom- 
pleted Gothic  Church  of  Saint  Barbara,  dating 
from  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  There 
are  also  an  old  castle,  for  a  time  the  residence  of 
the  Bohemian  kings,  with  a  mint  where  the  first 
Silhernrosrhcn  was  coined  in  1300;  an  old  town 
hall  and  barracks.  The  chief  industries  of  the 
town  are  cotton-weaving,  brewing,  sugar-refining, 
and  iron-smelting.  Population,  in  1890,  13. .503; 
in    1900.    14.799. 

KUTUSOFF,  koo-to5's6f,  Mikhail  Ilarioxo- 
viTrii  Goi.EXisiiTCHEFF.  Prince  of  Smolensk 
(1745-1813).  .\  Russian  field-marshal,  born  in 
Saint  Petersburg.  He  entered  the  army  when 
ycung  and  rose  rapidlv.  He  took  part  in  the 
"campaign  against  Poland  (17ri4-fi9).  fought  the 
Turks  in  1770.  again  in  1771-72.  served  under 
Suvarofr  in  1789  and  1790.  and  was  made  succes- 
sively Ambassador  at  Constantinople.  Governor 
of  Finland,  and  Governor  of  Saint  Petersburg 
(1801).  He  was  appointed  in  1805  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  First  Army  Corps  against  the 
French.  In  November  of  that  year  he  was  vic- 
torious over  Marshal  Mortier  of  Diirnstein.  He 
was  in  command  of  the  allied  army  under  the 
Kmperor  Alexander  at  Austcrlitz  (December  2. 
1805).     In   1811-12  he  commanded  the  Russian 


army  in  the  war  against  the  Turks,  and  succeeded 
Barclay  de  Tolly  in  1812  as  commanderin-chicf 
of  the  army  against  the  French,  lost  the  battle 
of  Borodino  (ij.v. ),  but  gained  a  great  victory 
over  Davout  and  Xey  at  Smolensk.  He  carried 
on  the  campaign  to  its  successful  termination; 
but  his  strength  was  exhausted,  and  he  died  at 
Bunzlau,  April  28,  1813. 

KUTZING,  ki.i'tsing,  Fkiedrich  Tbaugott 
(18(17-93).  A  (Icrman  liotanist,  born  at  Ritte- 
burg  in  Thuringia.  He  was  educated  at  Halle, 
and  traveled  in  Southern  Europe,  especially 
studying  the  liora  of  the  Adriatic  coast;  and  for 
s(  me  time  taught  natural  science  at  Nordhausen. 
In  his  Grundziiiji-  dcr  philoNopUiKchcn  Botanik 
(1851-52)  there  are  conclusions  as  to  the  origin 
of  species  similar  to  the  ideas  later  advanced 
by  Darwin.  Besides  the  above,  he  imblished  sev- 
eral other  works  of  considerable  importance. 

KUTZTOWN,  kTTlts'toun.  A  borough  in  Berks 
County,  Pa..  IS  miles  north  by  east  of  Reading; 
on  a  branch  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad  (Map:  Pennsylvania,  F  3).  The  Key- 
stone State  Normal  School  is  situated  here.  Tlie 
borough  has  a  large  foundrv.  and  manufactures 
of  Hour,  leather,  shoes,  hosierv,  etc.  Popula- 
tion,  in   1890,   1595:   in   1900,    1.328. 

KTJXHAVEN,  koTkks'ha'fcn.  A  seaport  of 
Germany.     See  CrxilAVEX. 

KtJYPER,  kl'pcr.  Abraham  (1837—).  A 
Dutrli  statesman  and  theologian,  born  in  Maass- 
luis  and  educated  at  l.eydcn.  His  father  was  a 
pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church ;  the  son  received 
a  dillicult  country  charge  at  Beest  in  1863.  and 
five  years  afterwards  went  to  T'trecht.  where  he 
began  his  struggle  for  the  independence  of  the 
Reformed  Church.  In  1870  he  became  pastor,  in 
Amsterdam,  of  the  largest  congregation  in  Hol- 
land. There  he  '.lecanic  more  and  more  engrossed 
in  politics.  He  became  editor  of  T)r  Ktandaanl 
in  1872;  and  in  this  conservative  secular  journal, 
as  well  as  in  iiis  religious  organ,  the  Ucraut, 
opposed  'modernism,'  which  he  considered  an  en- 
emy of  Cliristianity,  or,  in  his  own  phrase,  of 
Calvinism.  Thus  he  lieeame  the  logical  political 
successor  of  Groen  van  Prinstcrer,  and  was 
elected  to  Parliament  in  1874,  but  was  forced  to 
resign  soon  afterwards.  His  political  purposes 
were  sketched  in  0ns  Proqram  (1879).  where  he 
urged  a  double  system  of  representation,  indi- 
vidual and  co'r|)orate.  less  centralization  of  gov- 
ernment, a  large  degree  of  local  control  even  in 
the  colonies,  and  .i  reformed  system  of  taxation. 
In  1880  he  established  the  Free  University  of 
Amsterdam,  and  in  lS8fi  definitely  broke  with 
the  National  Church,  and  formed  the  Free  Re- 
formed Church.  He  returned  to  Parliament  in 
1897,  carried  through  the  great  Conservative  and 
Clerical  alliance  between  Calvinist  and  Catholic 
parties,  and  in  1901.  as  leader  of  this  fusion, 
formed  a  Cabinet  in  which  he  took  the  portfolio 
of  the  Interior.  Kuyper  is  well  known  in  .\merica 
as  a  strongly  Calvinistie  theologian.  His  En- 
cycloptrdia  of  Hacred  Theology  (1898)  and  his 
works  on  Calvinism  and  on  the  Holy  Spirit  were 
translated  into  English  by  De  Vries.  In  Church 
history  his  important  work  is  an  edition  of  the 
Polish  reformer  John  ;t  Lasco   (ISfifi). 

KUZNETSK,  klioz-nvetsk'.  or  KUSNETSK. 
The  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name  in 
the  Government  of  Saratov.  Russia,  situated  on 
the  river  Truyev,  over  280  miles  north-northeast 
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of  Saratov.  It  produces  leather,  rope,  and  tal- 
low, and  carries  on  some  trade  in  grain.  Popu- 
lation,  in   1897,  20,555. 

KVICALA,  kve-chii'la,  Jan  (1834—).  A  Bo- 
beniiau  philologist  and  politician.  He  was  born 
at  Miinchengiatz  in  Bohemia,  .studied  at  Prague 
and  at  Bonn,  and  in  185'J  was  made  professor 
of  classical  literature  at  Prague.  His  philologi- 
cal writings  include:  Czech  translations  of  He- 
rodotus and  Sallust;  Bcitriiye  ztir  Kritik  und 
Erkldrung  des  Sophokles  (1804-09);  \'ergilstu- 
dien  (1878)  ;  Studien  zu  Euripides  (1879)  ;  and 
Xeue  Bcitriigc  zur  Erkl<iru»g  dcr  .J^neis  (1881). 
In  1881,  as  a  member  of  the  Bohemian  Diet,  he 
introduced  the  so-called  Lex  Kiicala,  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  separate  schools  for  German  and  Czech 
children.  an<l  was  prominent  in  the  agitation 
which  resulted  in  the  division  of  the  University 
of  Fragile  into  a  German  and  a  Bohemian  uni- 
versity. 

KWAKIUTL,  kwa-ke-oTitl'  (incorrectly. 
Kw.wvKEWLTii  and  Quacoltii  I .  A  group  or 
confederacy  of  tribes  of  strongly  differentiated 
Wakashan  stock  (q.v. ),  living  in  intimate  asso- 
ciation with  the  closely  cognate  Hailtzuk  on  both 
sides  of  Queen  Charlotte  Island,  at  the  upper  end 
of  Vancouver  Island,  and  on  the  opposite  shore 
of  British  Columbia.  Among  more  than  twenty 
sub-tribes  the  best  known  are  the  Kwakiutl 
proper,  near  Fort  Rupert,  Ximkish.  Koskimo, 
Mamalilikulla.  Tsawatienuk.  and  Tanaktut.  They 
are  distinguished  for  devotion  to  the  custom  of 
potlatch  ( q.v. ) ,  which  is  by  some  believed  to 
have  originated  with  them,  and  for  their  peculiar 
social  organization,  according  to  which  the  whole 
active  government  is  under  the  control  of  secret 
societies.  They  have  the  gentile  or  clan  system, 
but  with  the  descent  in  the  male  line.  There  are 
three  social  ranks — the  hereditary  chiefs,  the 
middle  estate  or  burgesses,  and  the  third,  ivho 
are  chiefly  slaves  and  their  descendants.  The 
middle  class  is  made  up  of  the  members  of  tlie 
secret  societies,  and  the  greater  the  number  of 
such  societies  to  which  a  man  belongs  the  greater 
is  his  standing  and  influence.  The  third  or  low- 
est class  consists  of  those  who  are  not  memliers 
of  any  secret  society,  and  who  are  in  consequence 
shut  out  from  any  part  in  councils  or  other 
State  afl'airs.  The  candidate  for  initiation  must 
submit  to  severe  vigil,  fasting,  and  torture,  and 
distribute  numerous  presents  to  each  one  taking 
part  in  the  ceremony.  The  greatest  of  all  is 
the  hamatsa,  or  cannibal  society,  to  which  no  one 
can  be  admitted  until  he  has  been  a  member  of 
a  lower  society  for  eight  years.  Women  may 
become  meml)ers.  and  have  also  their  own  socie- 
ties.   The  dead  are  embalmed. 

Having  an  unlimited  food-supply  of  fish,  veni- 
son, seal-meat,  and  berries,  and  being  comfort- 
ably housed  after  the  manner  of  the  Xorthwest 
coast  tribes  generally,  and  moreover  regarded 
by  all  their  neighbors  as  the  guardians  of  the 
ancient  priestly  rites,  the  Kwakiutl  are  strongly 
conservative  and  opposed  to  all  the  methods  and 
religion  of  the  white  man.  although  they  are  very 
law-abiding.  Our  principal  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  Kwakiutl  is  derived  from  Dr.  Fr.nnz 
Boas,  in  the  reports  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  .Advancement  of  Science,  and  Report  of 
the  U.  S.  National  IMuseuni  (Washington,  1895). 
They  number  now  about   1.300. 


KWANG-CHOW-FIT,  kwang'chou'foo'.  The 
native  name  of  the  Chinese  city  called  by  foreign- 
ers Canton  (q.v.) . 

KWANG-SI,  kwUng'se'  (Chin.,  broad  west). 
An  inland  province  of  Southern  China,  lying  to 
the  west  of  Kwang-tung.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
south  by  a  portion  of  Kwang-tung  and  the  north- 
east part  of  Tongking;  on  the  west  by  Yunnan, 
and  on  the  north  by  Kwei-ehow  and  Hu-nan 
(Map:  China,  C  7).  Its  southerly  parts  are 
traversed  by  branches  and  spurs  of  the  Xan-shan 
range,  an  offshoot  of  the  great  mountain  masses 
of  Tibet,  which  stretches  through  Kwang-tung 
to  the  coast  range  of  Fu-kien.  Toward  the  north 
and  west  hills  and  plains  are  found.  It  is  watered 
chiclly  by  the  Si-kiang,  or  'West  River.'  which 
has  numerous  tributaries,  some  of  them  of  consid- 
erable length.  This  river  rises  in  Yun-nan,  and 
after  a  course  of  1000  miles,  debouches  into  the 
China  Sea  below  Canton.  The  geologj'  of  Kwang- 
si  is  not  known,  but  its  mineral  wealth  is  said  to 
be  considerable.  Besides  grain  it  produces  for  ex- 
port cassia,  cassia-oil,  and  medicines.  Its  great- 
est trading  centre  is  Wu-chow,  on  the  Si-kiang, 
near  the  border  of  Kwang-tung.  and  200  miles 
above  Canton.  This  is  an  open  port,  and  has  a 
Chinese  Imperial  maritime  cu.stoms  station.  An- 
other open  port  is  Lung-chow,  on  the  Tongking 
frontier.  The  capital  is  Kwei-lin-fu  (q.v.).  Area, 
78,250  square  miles;  population,  5.250.000,  in- 
cluding many  Hakkas  (q.v.).  but  exclusive  of 
many  members  of  aboriginal  tribes  called  Miao- 
tse,  who  still  maintain  their  independence  in  the 
mountains.  A  number  of  these  iliao-tse  are 
partly  civilized  and  live  in  communities  by  them- 
selves under  Government  supervision.  The  first 
outbreak  of  the  Taiping  rebels  occurred  in  this 
province.  Kwang-si  shares  with  Kwang-tung  the 
supervision  of  a  (Jovernor-General,  who  resides 
at  Canton. 

KWANG-StJ,  kwang'soo'.  or  KUANG-HStJ. 
The  reign  title  of  Tsai  T'ien,  the  present  Em- 
peror of  China.  He  is  the  son  of  Ch'un  I-hwan 
(commonly  known  as  "Prince  Ch'un') .  the  se\Tnth 
son  of  the  Emperor  who  reigned  as  Taokwang 
and  who  died  in  1850.  Kwang-sif  was  born  in 
1872.  ascended  the  throne  in  1875.  married  in 
1889,  and  in  the  same  year  assumed  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Empire.  The  troubles  of  his  reign 
began  early.  In  1876  China  had  to  pay  a  large 
indemnity  and  make  many  concessions  to  Great 
Britain  because  of  the  murder  of  a  British  con- 
sular oflicer  on  the  borders  of  Burma  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  In  1884  difficulties  with  France 
arose  over  a  dispute  about  Tongking;  Formosa 
was  blockaded ;  the  forts  at  Fuchow  and  a  num- 
ber of  Chinese  war- vessels  anchored  there  were 
destroyed.  In  1894-05  occurred  the  disa.strous 
war  with  .Japan,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  Formosa. 
This  was  followed  by  the  seizure  of  Kiao-chau 
by  Germany  (1897).  the  occupation  of  Port  Ar- 
thur by  Russia  (1898),  and  the  conditional  ces- 
sion to  Great  Britain  of  Wei-hai-wei.  In  1898, 
acting  on  the  advice  of  a  number  of  young  schol- 
ars whom  he  had  summoned  to  his  side,  the 
Emperor  proclaimed  a  large  number  of  reforms, 
but  so  numerous  and  so  sweeping  were  they  that 
the  Empress  Dowager  Iwcame  alarmed,  deposed 
the  Emperor,  revoked  his  edicts,  and  condemned 
the  young  reformers  to  death.  Six  of  them  were 
beheaded,  but  many  escaped.  Then  began  the 
'Boxer'  movement,  which  resulted,  in  1900.  in 
the  murder  of  many  missionaries,  the  destruc- 
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tion  of  much  property,  including  the  legations 
in  Peking,  uud  the  siege  of  the  Ministers  and 
many  refugees  in  the  British  i^egation,  necessitat- 
ing large  Kuropean  and  American  armies,  who 
destroyed  the  Takii  furts.  and  captured  Tientsin 
and  Peking,  all  of  whielx  was  paid  for  by  a  large 
indemnity.  Yet  much  progress  has  been  made 
during  the  reign.  The  Mohammedan  rebellion  in 
the  northwest  was  suppressed,  and  territory,  lost 
to  Cliina  for  a  time,  including  Kulja,  was  recov- 
ered. Railways  and  telegraphs  were  intro<luced 
and  have  spread  rapidly,  mines  have  been  ojjened, 
manufactures  introduced,  a  postal  service  in- 
augurated, and  tlie  entire  country  practically 
thrown  o])en  to  foreign  trade. 

KWANG-TXJNG,  kwUng'tung'  (Chin.,  broad 
east » .  The  most  southerly  of  the  si.\  maritime 
provinces  of  China  [iroper ;  bounded  on  the  south- 
cast  and  south  l)y  tlie  China  Sea,  on  the  west  by 
Kwang-si.  and  on  the  north  by  Hunan.  Kiang-si, 
and  Fu-kien  (Jlap:  China,  HI).  About  two- 
thirds  of  its  area  of  7!>,4.56  square  miles  are 
covered  by  moderately  high  mountains,  the  chief 
ridges  of  which — known  as  the  Xanling  and  Mei- 
ling — extend  along  the  northern  boundary,  form- 
ing the  watershed  between  the  rivers  Siang  and 
Kan,  which  How  north  to  the  Yangtse  and  the 
'North'  and  "East"  rivers,  which  have  tlieir  origin 
in  Kiang-si  and  flow  south,  the  former  joining 
the  "West  Kiver'  from  Yunnan  and  Kwang-si 
at  the  town  of  Sam-sliui  ('Three  Rivers')  to  form 
the  Chukiang,  or  Pearl  River,  on  which  Canton 
is  situated,  and  the  latter  (lowing  into  the  Chu,  a 
little  lower  down.  8am-shui  stands  at  the  ai)ex 
of  a  great  delta,  which  is  intersected  by  numerous 
navigable  branches  and  creeks  of  the  West  and 
Chu  rivers,  and  forms  the  richest  and  most  fer- 
tile part  of  the  province.  The  other  important 
river  of  the  province  is  the  llan,  wliich  rises  in 
the  mountains  back  of  Fu-kien.  and  falls  into 
the  sea  near  Swatow  (q.v.).  The  coast-line  is 
much  broken,  and  islands  are  numerous.  The 
largest  of  these  is  Hainan  (q.v.).  Another  of 
importance  is  Hong  Kong  ( q.v. ) .  There  are 
two  prominent  peninsulas;  that  on  the  south, 
separated  frofli  Hainan  by  only  a  few  miles,  is 
called  Lei-chow  and  forms  a  department  of  the 
same  name:  that  on  the  southeast  forms  the 
Department  of  Kow-lun,  .37t)  square  miles  of 
which  were  leased  to  Great  Britain  in  1898  for 
ninety-nine  j-ears. 

The  province  is  rich  geologically.  Coal  is 
found  in  three  different  sections.  As  now  ntined 
it  is  of  poor  quality,  but  is  much  used  by  the 
natives,  especially  in  the  iron  and  steel  works 
of  Fatshan  (q.v.j.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  twenty 
places,  and  silver-mines  were  worked  at  one 
time.  The  chief  commercial  products  are  silk 
and  silk  fabrics,  which  represent  about  60  per 
cent,  of  the  foreign  exports;  tea,  cassia  and 
cassia-buds,  matting.  In  per  cent,  of  the  annual 
output  being  exported  to  New  York :  fire-crack- 
ers, palm-leaf  fans,  chinaware,  and  pottery,  that 
of  Shek-wan  being  the  best.  Ginger  is  widely 
grown,  both  on  the  liillsides  and  in  fields,  and  a 
great  'preserving*  industry  is  carried  on  at  Can- 
ton, with  large  exports.  Other  noted  preserves 
are  'chow-chow'  (bamboo-shoots),  pineapple,  and 
kumquat.  Other  products  are  sugar,  tobacco, 
galanpal.  turmeric,  betel-nuts,  cocoanuts,  agar- 
agar,  and  fragrant  woods  from  Lei-chow  and  Hai- 
nan, China-root  and  star-aniseed,  and  various 
oils. 


The  open  ports  of  the  province  are  Canton, 
Swatow,  Sam-sliui,  and  Pakhoi.  Kwang-chow- 
wan,  opposite  Hainan,  was  leased  to  France  for 
ninety-nine  years  in  IS'.IS,  and  declared  a  free 
port  in  11102.  .Macao  (q.v.),  some  miles  below 
Canton,  is  a  Portuguese  possession.  The  Canton- 
Hankow  Railway  line  will  traverse  the  province 
from  south  to  north.  The  capital  of  the  province 
i.s  Kwang-!'how-fu,  better  known  as  Canton. 
Kwanglung  early  became  known  to  Europeans. 
The  Arab  voyagers  came  as  early  as  the  tenth 
century;  the  Portuguese  first  arrived  in  1;")17, 
and  a  British  fleet  of  merchantmen  sailed  into 
the- Canton  River  in  1().")7.  In  ItiS-l  was  estab- 
lished the  factory  of  the  ICast  India  Comjiany. 
The  population  is  about  30.000,000,  which  in- 
cludes about  .3.000.000  Hakkas  (q.v.),  and  a 
great   many  aborigines. 

KWANTO,  kwiin'to'  (Sinico-.Japanese,  bar- 
rier-east). A  name  loosely  applied  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  main  island  of  Japan  whidi  lies  east 
of  the  Hakone  Mountains,  referring  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  llasshiu  or  Eight  Provinces, 
which  were  assigned  by  llideyoslii  to  lyeyasil. 
At  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  the  'barrier' 
lay  farther  west,  in  the  vicinity  of  Kioto,  and 
in  those  days  the  Kwanto  meant  the  whole  re- 
gion lying  to  the  east  of  that. 

KWAN-TUNG>  kwiln'tyng'  (Chin.,  barrier- 
east).  A  name  loosely  applied  to  that  part  of 
the  Chinese  Empire  which  lies  east  of  the  'bar- 
rier,' meaning  more  particularly  the  barrier  of 
Shanhaikwan,  where  the  great  wall  juts  into 
the  sea,  but  probably  also  to  the  l)arrier  which 
is  suppo.sed  to  divide  Mongolia  from  Manchuria, 
and  is  commonly  laid  down  on  maps  as  'pali- 
sades,' thcnigh  no  palisades  exist.  In  this  sense 
it  would  include  the  two  provinces  of  Kirin  and 
Shing-king, 

KWAN-YIN,  kwiin'yen'  (Chin.,  sound-re- 
garding, i.e.  prayer-hearing,  a  translation  of 
iSkt.  avalokitesvaia.  down-gazing  lord,  pitying 
lord,  misread  avalokitasL-ara.  dowii-gazing  .sound, 
sound-regarding).  A  mythical  Bodhisattva,  or 
Buddha-elect,  who  is  worshiped  in  Sikkim, 
Nepal,  and  Tibet  under  the  name  Ariiluk-iln, 
or  Avalolcitcshvara;  in  China  under  the  name 
of  Kuan-yin,  or  Kican-shih-yin,  and  in  .Japan 
as  £'icon->ioH,  or  Ktran-sc-on.  In  the  first-men- 
tioned group  of  countries  this  deitj'  is  in- 
vested exclusively  with  male  attributes,  but  in 
China  and  Japan  with  female  attributes,  a 
change  of  sex  which  seems  to  date,  in  China  at 
least,  from  the  twelfth  ceniury.  and  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  The  Grand 
Lama  of  Tibet  is  a  living  incarnation  of  Avalo- 
kita,  the  patron  deity  of  the  coimtry  and  the 
protector  of  the  faithful.  One  of  his  many  names 
is  Maha-Karuna  ('The  Great  Pitier').  In  China 
and  Japan  Kwan-yin  (Kwan-non)  is  known  as 
the  'Goddess  of  Mercy.'  Her  worship  is  very 
popular.  One  of  her  names  is  Pn-nan-kwan-yin, 
or  the  compassionate  goddess  who  sticcors  those 
who  are  exposed  to  the  eight  kinds  of  sufl'ering. 
As  the  f<uni]-1se  Kuan-yin  she  is  the  'Giver  of 
Rons.'  and  hence  is  much  worshiped  by  childless 
n.arried  women.  Sometimes  she  is  represented 
with  three,  or  eight,  or  eleven  faces,  or  with  a 
thousand  eyes  and  a  thousand  arms;  the  faces 
and  eyes  indicating  her  omniscience  and  the  arms 
her  onmipotenee.  In  China  the  island  of  Pu-to, 
near  Chusan.  is  specially  dedicated  to  Kwan-yin, 
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and,  as  it  dates  from  the  year  915,  many  images 
with  male  attributes  arc  found  there.  Tliou- 
sands  of  monks  and  oilier  worshijiers  from  all 
parts  of  China,  as  well  as  from  Tibet  and  Mon- 
golia, visit  the  place  annually.  The  worship  of 
Kwaiiyin  is  peculiar  to  that  development  of 
15iiddliism  wliich  is  called  Mahayana,  or  the 
'Great  Conveyance.'     See  JI.\ii.\v.\xa. 

Consult:  Eitel,  Handbook-  for  the  Htudcnl 
of  Chinese  Buddhism  (Hong  Kong,  1870);  Ed- 
kins,  Chinese  Buddhism  (London,  1880)  ;  Wad- 
dell.  The  Buddhism  of  Tibet  (London,  18!)5)  ; 
Lloyd, "The  Development  of  Japanese  Buddhism," 
in  Transaetions  of  the  Asiatic  Nociety  of  Jiiimn, 
vol.  xx.  (Yokohama,  1894)  ;  and  Grillis.  The  lic- 
liyions  of  Juinin    (Xew  York,  1895). 

KWEI-CHOW,  kwa'chou'.  or  KUEI-CHO0 
(Chin..  lionoral)le  land).  "The  Switzerland  of 
China.'  an  inland  province,  bounded  on  the  south- 
west by  Yun-nan.  on  the  northwest  and  north  by 
Sze-ehuen.  on  the  east  by  Ilunan,  and  on  the 
south  by  Kwang-si.  Area,  (i4,454  square  miles 
(Map:  China,  C  0).  It  is  an  exceedingly  moun- 
tainous country,  but  has  many  fine  grassy  plains, 
though  of  no  great  extent.  The  population  is 
sparse;  cultivation  is  carried  on  only  in  the 
neighborhood  of  towns  and  villages,  the  chief 
crops  are  wheat,  barley,  rice,  and  the  poppy. 
Coal,  iron,  copper,  silver,  quicksilver,  and  anti- 
mony exist  in  great  quantity.  Coal  is  worked 
extensively  for  domestic  use.  Opium,  wood-oil, 
fibre-paper,  'rice-paper,'  and  white  wax  and  gall- 
nuts  are  the  chief  exportable  products.  The 
province  supplies  several  considerable  tributaries 
to  the  Sikiang,  which  flows  through  Kwang-si 
and  Kwang-tung.  Its  chief  rivers  are  the  Wu- 
kiang  and  the  Yuen.  The  Wu-kiang  rises  north 
of  the  capital,  and.  after  a  course  of  .500  miles 
northeast  and  north,  flows  into  the  Yangtse  at 
Fu-chow.  Owing  to  its  rapids,  it  does  not  be- 
come navigable  until  it  appro;iches  Sze-chuen, 
100  miles  fnmi  its  mouth,  where  it  is  known  as 
the  Kung-tan  River.  The  Y'uen.  which  flows  east 
and  northeast  into  the  Tung-ting  Lake,  in  Hu- 
nan, waters  the  southeastern  part  of  the  prov- 
ince. Its  upi)er  courses  are  obstructed  by  nu- 
merous rapids,  but  it  is  navigable  from  its  mouth 
to  within  l.'iO  miles  of  the  capital.  Kwei-yang 
(q.v.).  With  Y'un-nan.  Kwei-chow  forms  the 
Governor-Generalship  of  Y"un-Kwei.  The  popu- 
lation is  about  "..lOO.OOO,  and  consists  mostly 
of  immigrants  from  Sze-ehuen  and  other  neigh- 
boring provinces.  The  province  has  not  recov- 
ered yet  from  the  devastation  caused  by  the  war 
which  existed  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  between  the  Chinese  and  the  aboriginal 
Miao-tse,  who  still  inhabit  the  mountains. 

KWEI-LIN-FTJ,  kwa'lfn'foo'  (Chin.,  cassia 
forest  city).  Tlie  capital  of  the  Chinese  Prov- 
ince of  Kwang-si  (q.v.).  It  is  a  walled  city, 
somewhat  decayed,  situated  on  the  navigable 
River  Kwei    (Map:   China.  D  6). 

KWEI-YANG-FU.  kw:-i'yang'fon'.  The  capi- 
tal of  the  (Chinese  Province  of  Kwei-chow.  It 
is  finely  situated  in  a  plain,  near  the  centre 
of  the  province,  is  surrounded  by  walls  of  white 
marble,  and  contains  many  handsome  memorial 
arches  and  monuments  of  the  samp  material 
(Map:  China.  0  (i).  It  is  the  smallest  of  all  the 
provincial  capitals  of  China,  its  walls  bavins  a 
circuit  of  only  two  miles.  Its  streets  are  fairly 
wide,  its  shops  large  and  prosperous-looking,  and 


its  inhabitants  civil.  Their  foreign  goods  are  re- 
ceived through  the  Tung-ting  Lake  and  the  Yuen 
Kiver.  Its  fuel  supply  is  derived  from  the  coal- 
mines 10  miles  west  of  the  city. 

KYANIZING.  An  efficacious  method  of  pre- 
serving limber  from  dry  rot  (q.v.),  by  injecting 
into  the  pores  of  the  wood  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate;  it  was  invented  by  John  H.  Kyan, 
who  was  born  in  Dublin,  November  27,  1774,  and 
died  in  1850. 

KYD,  kid,  Thomas  (c.l557-e.95).  An  English 
dramatist,  son  of  a  London  scrivener,  born  about 
1557.  He  attended  the  Merchant  Tailors'  School 
and  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Latin,  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish.  He  died  about  1595.  Im- 
mensely popular  were  his  two  plays,  liaving  as 
hero  Jeronimo  (or  Hieronimo),  Marshal  of 
Spain.  They  are  known  as  The  First  Part  of 
Jeronimo  (printed,  1605),  and  The  Spanish 
Tragedy  (printed,  1594).  They  were  both  per- 
formed pro'oably  as  early  as  1588.  They  were 
fre<(uently  quoted  and  abused  by  later  drama- 
tists: and  to  the  second  play 'Shakes|)care  seems 
to  have  been  indebted  for  some  of  the  machinery 
of  Hamlet.  Kyd  wrote  other  tragedies,  and  may 
have  been  the  author  of  a  lost  Hamlet.  Consult 
his  Works,  ed.  by  Boas  (O.vford.  1900)  ;  Ward, 
History  of  English  Dramatic  Literature,  vol.  ii. 
(London,  1881)  :  and  Sarrazin,  Thomas  Kyd  und 
srin  Krris    (Berlin.   188-2). 

K-STLLMANN,  kll'man.  Walter  (1837-).  A 
German  architect,  born  at  Weyer  -  bei  -  Wald, 
Rhenish  Prussia.  He  studied  at  the  Academy 
of  Architecture  in  Berlin,  where  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  Adolf  Ilevden  about  1868. 
Their  extensive  activity,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Kyllniann  &  Heyilen.  resulted  in  the  erection  of 
numerous  public  and  private  buildings  in  Berlin 
and  vicinity,  among  them  the  "Kaisergalerie." 
one  of  the  handsomest  arcades  in  Europe.  Tliey 
were  the  architects  of  the  Johanniskirche  in 
Diisseldorf,  the  post-offices  in  Brcslau  and  Ros- 
tock, and  were  particularly  successful  with  their 
structures  for  exliibitions.  notably  the  buildings 
of  the  German  Empire  at  the  Vienna  Exposition 
of  1S73. 

KYXOE   CATTLE.     See   Highlaxd  C^ttu:. 

KYMRY.  kim'ri,  or  CYMKY.  See  Wales, 
section  on  History. 

KYOTO.    A  city  of  Japan.    See  Kioto. 

KYRIE  ELEISON,  kir^-*  Ma'i-son  (Gk. 
Kypie  (\(-nao:\  hi/rie  flecson.  Lord  have  mercy). 
A  form  of  jjrayer  which  occurs  in  both  Greek 
and  Latin  liturgies.  It  appears  as  a  regu- 
lar formula  as  early  as  the  Apostolic  Consti- 
tutions. In  fact,  the  retention  of  the  Greek 
form  in  the  Western  books  is  evidence  that  it 
comes  down  from  the  time  when  that  language 
was  used  throughout  the  entire  Christian  Church. 
The  number  of  repetitions  has  varied  at  different 
times,  while  in  the  East  the  alternation  of 
Christ e  eleison  was  unknown.  In  the  modern 
Roman  Catholic  mass  it  follows  immediately 
upon  the  introit    (q.v.). 

KYRLE,  kerl.  Joiix  (16."?-- 17241.  An  English 
pliilanthropist.  famed  by  Pope's  eulogy  of  him 
in  his  third  Moral  Epistle  under  the  name  'The 
Man  of  Ross.'  He  was  born  in  the  Parish  of 
Dymock,  Gloucestershire,  and  was  educated  at 
Ross   Grammar   School   and   at   Balliol   College, 
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Oxford,  but  never  received  a  degree.  His  charity 
took  tile  form  very  frequfuUy  of  advauciug 
nioney  to  a  neighbor  who  iiiluudtd  to  build,  dec- 
orate, or  alter,  with  the  understanding  that 
Kyrle  should  plan  the  work.  In  1693  he  leased 
a  bit  of  ground  in  Koss  for  500  years,  and  made 
it   a   public   park.      The   Kyrle    Society,   named 


after  him,  was  founded  in  1875;  its  aim  is  to 
better  the  common  people,  by  laying  out  parks, 
giving  concerts,  and  promoting  house  decoration 
and  window  gardening. 

KYUSHU,   kyoo'shoo'.     The  southernmost  of 
the  four  principal  islands  of  Japan.     See  Kiu- 

SHIU. 


LTHE  twelfth  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet.  Its  form  is  derived  from 
the  Phoenician  i,  which  became  the 
Greek  X,  and  then,  through  the 
Latin,  L.  (See  Alphabet.)  The 
Greek  name  of  the  letter,  lambda,  is 
from  an  original  name  Ifnned  or  /«  bed.  The  He- 
brew lamed  has  been  usually  supposed  to  mean  an 
ox-goad,  because  there  is,  in  Judges  iii.  31.  the 
solitarj'  occurrence  of  a  word  malmiid,  which 
from  the  context  has  been  taken  to  mean  an  ox- 
goad.     Tliis  meaning,  however,  is  uncertain. 

Phonetic  Character.  In  general  I  is  a  semi- 
vowel, with  a  lateral  character ;  it  is  made  by  a 
contact  between  the  tongue  and  the  roof  of  the 
n:outh  in  the  same  general  position  as  for  d.  t,  n, 
but  with  a  characteristic  opening  at  the  sides  of 
the  tongue,  by  which  the  breath  escapes  laterally. 
By  ditTcrences  in  the  position  of  the  tongue  are 
made  the  I  mouille  (palatal)  of  French,  and 
the  lingual  or  cerebral  I  of  Sanskrit.  Popularly 
/  is  classed  as  a  liquid  with  »i.  n,  and  r.  In  Eng- 
li^h  the  sound  of  I  is  very  constant,  and.  by  vir- 
tue of  its  sonority  and  stability,  is  used  with  the 
value  of  a  vowel  in  unaccented  syllables,  as  bottle, 
apple.  It  is  sometimes  silent,  as  in  walk,  calm, 
jiiilm.  In  other  languages  I  is  not  so  stable  as  in 
English.  In  Sanskrit  I  and  r  are  almost  alterna- 
tive letters  in  older  roots.  In  comparative  phi- 
lology an  interchange  of  I  and  d  is  quotable;  cf. 
Lat.  Incrimn,  Gr.  SdKpv. 

As  A  Symbol.  In  chemistry,  L  =  lithium  :  in 
Roman  notation,  L  =  50;  L  =50.000;  in  Eng- 
lish monej-.  L  (written  conventionally  before  the 
figures  £)"=  'pounds'  (from  Lat.  libra),  as  £2000 
=  2000/. 

LAALAND,  laland,  or  LOLLAND.  An  is- 
land of  Denmark,  situated  between  tlie  islands 
of  Ealsler  and  Langelaml.  separated  from  the 
first  by  the  Guldborg  Sund  and  from  the  second 
by  the  Langelands  Belt  (^laji:  Denmark.  E  4). 
.Area,  over  140  square  miles.  The  surface  is  very 
low,  the  highest  point  of  the  island  being  only 
about  95  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
coasts  are  sharpiv  indented,  and  the  soil  is  very 
fertile.  A  considerable  part  of  the  .surface  is 
covered  with  forests.  The  chief  occupation  is 
agriculture.  JIaribo,  the  capital  of  the  island, 
is  connected  by  rail  with  the  seaport  of  Xakskov, 
on  the  western  coast.  Bandhohn  and  Kiidby.  on 
the  northern  and  southern  coasts,  respectively, 
nnrl  Xyki;il)ing,  on  tlie  island  of  Falster.  .\d- 
n.inistratively  Laaland  forms,  together  with  Fal- 
ster. the  District  of  Maribo.  Papulation  of  the 
island,  in  1800,  07,013;  in  1001,  70.506. 


LA  AMISTAD  (la  a-me-stiiD')  CASE.  See 
Amlstad  Ca.se.  The. 

LAAB,  or  LAEB,  lar.  Pieteb  van  (c.1590- 
?I0i4).  A  Dutch  painter,  called  by  the  Italians 
■II  Bamboccio.'  He  probably  studied  in  France 
and  Austria  before  he  settled  in  Rome  (1624), 
where  he  remained  for  sixteen  years.  In  that 
city  he  met  Claude  Lorrain  and  Poussin.  and 
founded  a  school  of  imitators,  who  were  called 
'baraboceiate.'  His  works  are  darkening  rapidly, 
but  his  eft'ects  of  light  and  sha<le  are  still  not- 
able. His  subjects  are  landscapes,  or  peasant 
scenes  of  a  gay  nature.  He  left  about  twenty 
etchings  of  great  value.     See  Bambocciades. 

LAAS,  las,  Erxst  (18.37-85).  A  German  phi- 
losopher and  educator,  born  at  Fiirstenwalde. 
He  studied  pliilosophy  at  Berlin  under  Trendel- 
enl)urg  and  in  IS72  he  became  professor  of  phi- 
losophy at  Strassburg.  His  philosophy  is  posi- 
tivism: his  position  comes  near  Hume.  or.  more 
exactly,  between  Comte  and  .John  Stuart  Mill. 
His  positivism  admits  logical  principles  to  the 
same  category  with  facts  and  perceptions.  But 
his  work  is  critical  rather  than  constructive.  His 
chief  publication  is  Idealismun  iiiid  Positi'ismiis 
(1870-84),  which  exalts  positivism  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  idealism  of  Plato  and  Kant,  and 
puts  a  particular  stress  on  the  relation  of  his 
philosophy  to  ethics  and  pedagogics.  Ethics  and 
the  theory  of  education  make  up  the  most  of  his 
Litterarischer  yachlass,  edited  by  Kerry  (1887). 

LABADIE,  lalxVde',  Jea.v  de  (1610-74).  A 
religious  reformer  and  sectary.  He  was  born  at 
Bourg.  in  Guyenne.  February  13.  1610.  He  was 
educated  by  the  Jesuits  at  Bordeaux,  entered 
their  Order  (1625).  became  priest  (1635),  and 
distinguished  himself  as  a  preacher.  He  urged 
the  reform  of  what  he  deemed  abuses  in  the 
Church,  but.  finding  no  encouragement  in  his 
Order,  he  left  it  and  joined  the  Fathers  of  the 
Oratory  in  1630.  and  soon  after  the  .Tansenists. 
In  1640.  appointed  Canon  of  Amiens,  he  made 
innovations,  holding  meetings  for  the  reading  of 
the  Bible,  and  administering  the  Lord's  Supper 
in  both  kinds  to  the  people.  In  1650  he  became  a 
Protestant,  and  was  for  eight  years  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Montauban.  In  1657  he  was  pastor  in 
Orange,  and  in  1650  in  Geneva.  In  1666  he  be- 
came pastor  of  a  Walloon  church  in  Middelburg. 
Holland:  but  in  1660  went  to  .\nisterdani.  where 
his  followers  soon  formed  a  distinct  sect  called 
Labadists.  It  included  many  of  rank  and  educa- 
tion, among  whom  were  two  ladies,  the  learned 
Anna   Maria   von   Schiirman   and   the   authoress 
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Antoinette  Bourignon.  Expelled  from  the  coun- 
try as  a  separatist,  he  went  in  ItiTO  to  llerford, 
whore  he  was  protected  by  the  I'rineess  Eliz- 
abeth, who,  through  the  influence  o£  Anna  Maria 
von  Schiirnian,  became  a  disciple.  Driven  from 
this  place  in  1074,  he  went  to  Bremen  and  then 
to  Altona,  where  he  died  February  13,  1074.  He 
left  numerous  works.  The  Labadists  did  not 
dilfer  entirely  from  the  Kcformed  Church,  but 
adhered  to  its  doctrinal  symbols.  They  were  a 
set  of  mystics,  who  sought  reform  of  life  rather 
than  of"  doctrine.  They  supported  themselves 
by  manual  labor,  and,  after  the  example  of  the 
primitive  Church,  held  proi>erty  in  common;  they 
laid  great  stress  on  the  internal  light  as  indis- 
pensable for  the  understanding  of  the  Bible,  and 
rejected  infant  baptism  and  the  observance  of 
holy  days.  They  honored  the  in>titution  of  mar- 
riaire.  After  Laliadies  death  his  followers  settled 
in  West  Fricsland,  but  made  few  converts,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
sect  became  extinct.  A  few  of  tliem  came  to  the 
United  States  and  settled  on  the  Hudson,  biit 
gained  no  permanence  as  a  soot.  Consult  their 
history,  in  Dutch,  by  von  Berkum  (2  vols.,  Sneck, 
1851)! 

LA  BAKCA,  la  bur'ki.  A  town  in  the  State 
of  ,)ali>cii,  .Mexico,  situated  east  of  Lake  Chapala, 
and  00  miles  southeast  of  Guadalajara,  on  the 
railroad  between  that  city  and  Mexico  (Map: 
Mexico.  H  7).  It  was  founded  in  l.)2!l  by  Xiu'io 
de  Guznu'in,  and  its  streets  were  the  scene  of  two 
battles  in  the  Mexican  War  of  Indeiwndence. 
Population,  over  10.000. 

IiABA'RIA.  A  Brazilian  name  for  the 
powcilul  rattlesnake  elsewhere  described  as 
'bu-li  iiKi^tcr'    (ri.v.). 

LABARRAQUE'S  (la^ara'kaz')  SOLTJ- 
TION,  or  ^ioLLTiox  of  Ciii.ori.xated  Soda.  A 
disinfecting  and  bleaching  soluliun.  obtained  by 
mixing  150  parts  of  sodium  carbonate  (in  solu- 
tion) with  7.'>  parts  of  chlorinated  lime  (in  solu- 
tion), making  up  with  water  to  1000  parts,  and 
separating  the  precipitated  mass.  The  liquid 
thus  obtained  has  a  pale  greenish  color,  a  faint 
odor  of  chlorine,  and  a  disagreeable  alkaline  taste. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  1.0.52.  Its  value  as  a  dis- 
infectant and  as  a  bleaching  ag«-nt  is  due  to  the 
chlorine  which  it  contains,  and  it  is  used  as  a 
gargle  for  sore  throat,  as  a  dressing  for  wounds, 
and  in  diluted  form  as  a  nose-douche.  It  is  also 
administered  internally  in  small  quantities  in 
cases  of  zymotic  diseases. 

I/A  BARRE.  lA  bar'.  Axtoixe  .Io.sEPn  Le- 
FfevRE  i>E  (c.  1020-88).  A  French  naval  officer 
and  colonial  (iovernor  of  Canada.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  Guiana  in  100.3.  and  in  1007 
recaptured  Cayenne  from  the  Dutch  and  de- 
feated the  English  in  the  Antilles.  In  1082  he 
succeeded  Frontrnac  as  Governor  of  Canada,  in 
■which  capacity  he  was  conspicuous  chiefly  for 
cupidity  and  incompetence.  He  organized  an 
expedition  against  the  Seneca  Indians  in  1684, 
and  proceeded,  after  much  unnecessary  delay,  as 
far  as  La  Famine,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Salmon 
River,  in  the  present  State  of  Xew  York.  Here, 
and  at  Fort  Frontenac.  across  the  lake,  many  of 
his  soldiers  were  incapacitated  for  further  serv- 
ice by  malarial  attacks,  and.  unable  to  proceed 
further.  La  Barre  held  a  conference  with  a 
delegation  of  Iroquois  on  September  4.  and 
agreed   to   a   treaty   of   peace   unsatisfactory  to 


Louis  XIV.  Late  in  the  bame  year,  accordingly, 
he  was  recalled  to  Franco.  La  Barre  was  a 
steadfast  opponent  of  La  Salle  (q.v.).  Consult 
Parkraan,  Iroiilcnac  and  New  France  Under 
J.ouis  XIV.  (Boston,  1877)  and  La  6'<i/(e  and  thu 
Discovery  of  the  Great  West   (Boston,  1809). 

LABARRE,  Loiis  (181092).  A  Belgian 
publici-t  and  journalist,  born  at  Dinant.  His 
real  name  was  Labar.  He  was  a  schoolmaster 
there  until  the  Kevolution  of  1830,  when  he  came 
to  the  front  as  a  liiidical  Republicau.  contributing 
to  the  C'oioricr  Udge,  the  liombe,  the  Charirari  ■ 
Beige,  and  the  Paris  y'ational.  In  1830  his  Sa- 
tires et  elegies  appeared.  As  editor  of  the  Brussels 
\a(ion  (1848),  he  had  Mazzini.  Kossuth.  Hugo, 
Louis  Blanc.  Charras,  Raspail,  and  others  for  con- 
tributors, and  lie  him.self  was  imprisoned  thirteen 
months  for  liis  defense  of  Orsini.  He  wrote 
strongly  against  Napoleon  III.  in  such  works  as 
yaimUrm  III.  ct  la  Bclgiquc  (1800),  and  was 
the  author  of  a  comedy.  La  bourse  dcs  amis 
(1802).  a  five-act  drama,  Montigny  a  la  eour 
d'Kspagne  (1804),  an  appreciatively  critical 
biography  of  his  friend  the  painter  Wiertz 
(1800).  and  collections  of  verses. 

LAB'ARTJM  (possibly  from  Cantabrian  lau- 
biirii.  having  four  members,  or  Basque  labarva, 
standard ) .  The  famous  standard  of  the  Roman 
Emperor  Constantine,  designed  to  commemorale 
the  miraculous  vision  of  the  cross  in  the  sky, 
which  is  said  to  have  appeared  to  him  on  his 
way  to  attack  Maxentius,  and  to  have  been  the 
moving  cause  of  his  conversion  to  Christianity. 
.A.S  Eusebius  descrilies  it  {Vita  Constmitini,  i. 
31),  it  was  a  long  spear,  overlaid  with  gold, 
forming  the  figure  of  a  cross  by  means  of  a 
transverse  bar  at  the  top,  from  whfrli  hung  a 
square  purple  banner,  embroidered  with  gold  and 
precious  stones.  At  its  summit  was  a  gold 
wreath,  inclosing  the  monogram  of  Christ  formed 
of  the  first  two  letters  of  his  name.  X  and  P, 
intersecting  each  other.  It  was  thus  merely  a 
modification  of  the  usual  legionary  standard,  the 
monogiam  merely  taking  the  place  of  the  em- 
blem of  the  legion,  such  as  a  hand  or  an  animal. 
This  standard  became  the  general  one  of  the 
Roman  army  under  Constantine  and  his  suc- 
cessors. Its  key-note,  the  sacreit  monogram,  was 
also  plac-ed  on"  the  soldiers'  shields,  and  came 
into  general  use  for  a  short  time  as  a  symbol  of 
Christianity  on  tombs  and  works  of  art. 

LABAT,  lan)a'.  Jeax  Baptiste  (1003-1738). 
A  French  missionary,  born  in  Paris.  He  became 
a  Dominican  in  108.5:  Avas  professor  at  Xancy 
in  1087:  and  in  1093  was  sent  to  the  Antilles. 
He  spent  two  years  at  Martinique  and  returned 
thither  after  "a  stay  in  Guadeloupe,  where  he 
did  much  for  the  industrial  development  of  the 
country.  He  was  frequently  used  ns  diplomatic 
agent  bv  the  Governors  of  the  Antilles:  explored 
tlie  archipelago,  anil  in  1703  founded  the  city  of 
Basse-Terre  in  (iuadelouije.  The  'White  Father.' 
with  a  comnany  of  six-ty  negroes,  did  marvels  in 
the  defense  of'  the  island  against  the  English. 
War  and  fever  had  so  cut  dowTi  the  missionary 
force  that  in  1705  Lahat  returned  to  Europe, 
where  his  superiors  detained  him  at  Rome.  Civi- 
tavecchia, and  Paris  until  his  death.  Hi^s  yo«- 
reaii  rnynge  nur  tics  dr  I'Ameriqup  (1722)  is 
considered  the  most  original  of  his  works  of 
travel,  and  it  is  largely  a  compilation. 

LABAUD,  Mi'hf/.  Vxn.  (18.38—).  A  German 
jurist,  born  in  Breslau,  and  educated  at  Heidel- 
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berg  and  Berlin.  In  1SG4  he  went  to  Kiinigs- 
herg  as  professor,  and  eight  years  afterwards  to 
Strassburg.  His  special  provinces  arc  constitu- 
tional and  commercial  law.  In  1880  he  founded, 
with  Stoerk,  the  Archiv  fiir  offentUches  Heclit, 
and  be  was  long  editor  of  the  Deutsche  Juristen- 
ZeituiKj.  His  earlier  works  are  on  the  sources  of 
Cicrnian  law,  such  as  licilriiye  zur  Kundc  des 
Schitabenipiegcis  (ISGl)  and  Jura  I'ruienoruin 
(1806).  More  important  are  the  following:  Dns 
Dudgetrecht  nach  den  licxtimmungeti  dcr  preus- 
sischen  Verfas.tungsurKunde  (1871)  ;  Das  Finaiiz- 
recht  dcs  dculachen  Ifeichs  (1873)  ;  and  his  mas- 
terpiece. Daft  Klnalsrcrht  des  dculsclicii  I'cichs 
(last  edition  i!)01).  which  appeared  in  abbrevi- 
ated form  in  .Marquardsen's  Handhuch  des  iiffent- 
lirhcn  Ucchts  dcr  (icgenuart    (1883). 

LABBE.  lab.  Philippe  (1007-07).  A  French 
Je-uit  scholar.  He  was  born  at  Bourges,  entered 
the  .Society  of  .Jesus  (1623).  attained  high  rank 
as  a  scholar  and  distinguished  hini.self  by  his  col- 
lection of  ihe  acts  in, the  Churcli  councils  from 
34  to  1417  (18  vols.,  Paris.  1672),  a  work  which 
.served  as  the  basis  of  the  later  collections  of 
Hardouin  and  Mansi.  A  full  list  of  his  numerous 
writings  is  given  in  Backer,  Bibliolluque  dcs 
ccrivaiiis  de  la  Compagnie  dc  Jesus  (Paris, 
1870). 

LABE,  Ui'ba'.  Louise,  known  as  'La  belle  Cor- 
difrc'  I  tin- l)cautiful  ropemaker) .  (  ? — 1.500).  The 
most  celebrated  of  the  sixteenth-century  French 
women  poets.  She  was  born  at  Lyons  between 
I.tIo  and  1524,  and  was  highly  educated.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  she  fought  at  the  siege  of  Perpi- 
gnan  (1.542)  as 'Capitaine  Loys.'  About  thirteen 
years  after  this  she  married  Aymon  Perrin.  a 
rope  manufacturer  of  Lyons,  and  her  salon  be- 
came a  meeting-place  for  cultivated  people.  She 
was  the  suljject  of  much  scandal,  most  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  undeserved.  Besides  poems, 
she  WTote  a  prose  play,  Debat  de  folie  et  d'amour. 
The  first  edition  of  lier  works  appeared  in  1.5.5.5, 
and  there  was  one  in  1887.  Consult  Gonon, 
Documents  historii/ues  sur  la  vie  et  Jes  mocurs 
de  Louise  Labc  (Lyons,  1844). 

LA  BEDOLLIERE,  la  ba'dA'lyAr',  Emile 
OinAiLT  DE  (1812S3).  A  French  publicist  and 
historian,  born  at  Amiens,  and  educated  at  the 
F.ciile  des  Chartes.  After  the  publication  of  his 
ilrst  book.  Vie  politique  du  marquis  de  Lit  Fayette 
(1833).  he  was  engaged  in  compilation,  transla- 
tion, and  journalism.  His  later  works  include: 
Beautis  des  lictoires  et  des  conquetes  drs  Fran- 
cats  (2  vols.,  2d  ed.  1847)  ;  flistoiro  dcs  mneurs 
et  de  la  tie  priv^e  des  Francois  (1847):  His- 
toire  de  la  garde  nationale  (1848);  llistoire 
d'Jtalie  (185!)):  Le  nouveau  Paris  and  Bis- 
toire  des  environs  du  nourcau  Paris  (1800); 
Histoire  de  la  guerre  du  Mej-ique  (1801-68); 
Londres  et  les  Anglais  (1862);  Le  domaine 
de  Saint-Pierre  (1865)  :  Histoire  complete  <lc  la 
guerre  d'Allemaqne  et  d'ltalic  (1866)  ;  and  llis- 
toire de  la  quer're  ISlO-ll   (1872). 

LABEDOYERE,  la'ba'dwa'y;'ir'.  Charles  Ax- 
Gti.iQiE  llrciiKT,  Count  (1780-1815).  A  French 
soldier.  He  was  born  in  Paris,  and  entered  the 
army  at  an  early  age.  He  was  adjutant  to  Mar- 
shal Lanncs  in  Spain  in  1808.  received  a  wound 
at  Tudela.  joined  tlie  army  in  Germany  after 
his  recovery,  was  Murat's  adjutant  at  the  battle 
of  Aspern,  and  fought  well  at  Borodino,  the 
Bercsina,   Liitzen,   and    Bautzen.      Returning  to 


France  in  the  autumn  of  1813,  he  received  the 
command  of  a  regiment,  and  was  posted  near 
Vizelle  when  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba.  He 
immediately  joined  him,  and  was  made  a  lieu- 
tenant-general and  a  peer  of  France.  He  fought 
with  great  gallantry  at  Waterloo.  He  intended 
to  emigrate  to  America  after  the  second  return  of 
the  Bourbons;  l>ut  imprudently  came  to  Paris, 
was  seized,  tried,  and  shot,  August  19,  1815. 

LABEIi  (OF.  label,  labeau,  lambel,  lembel, 
lambcau,  Fr.  lambeau,  shred,  from  OHG.  lappa, 
Ger.  Lappen,  rag,  AS.  Iwppa,  lappa,  Eng.  lap; 
probably  connected  with  Gk.  X6i3oj,  /o6o.5\.  lobe, 
Lat.  labi,  to  fall,  Skt.  lamb,  ramb,  to  hang  down). 
In  heraldry,  the  mark  of  cadency  whicli  distin- 
guishes the  eldest  son  in  his  father's  lifetime. 
See  C.\DEXcy. 

LABEL.  In  its  ordinary  sense,  a  ribbon  or 
other  narrow  slip,  as  of  cloth,  parchment,  or 
paper.  In  law,  specifically  applied:  (a)  formerly 
to  a  narrow  strip  of  pajx-r  attached  as  a  rider 
to  a  document  to  supplement  it,  as  a  codicil  to 
a  will;  (b)  a  strip  of  material  attached  to  a  deed 
to  carry  the  seal;  (c)  the  usual  meaning  now,  a. 
strip  or  small  piece  of  paper,  sheet  metal,  cloth, 
or  other  material,  attached  to  a  package  to  de- 
scribe it  in  some  way,  as  to  tell  its  nature,  the 
maker,  the  weight,  destination,  or  any  other  in- 
formation concerning  it.  A  label  is.  in  itself, 
not  a  trademark,  altliough  a  trademark  may  con- 
sist of  a  label  which  has  the  qualities  essential 
to  constitute  a  trademark.  A  label  as  such  can- 
not be  patented  or  copyrighted,  unless  it  has 
those  qualities  that  bring  it  within  the  subject- 
matter  for  which  the  i)atent  or  copyright  is 
granted.  Practically  sjx-aking.  this  protection 
is  afforded  in  any  case  where  likelihood  of  fraud 
or  deception  of  the  public  as  a  result  can  be 
shown.  Of  course,  if  the  reading  matter  or  de- 
sign of  the  latiel  is  protected  by  copyright  or 
patent,  the  usual  protection  against  infringement 
will  be  afforded.  See  Tradem.\rk;  Copyright; 
Patent,  and  consult  the  authorities  there  re- 
ferred to.     See  also  Uxiox  Label. 

LA  BELLA,  l;i  belTa  (It.,  the  beauty).  A 
renowned  painting  by  Titian  in  the  Pitti  Gallery 
at  Florence.  It  was  painted  about  1.535.  and  is 
the  portrait  of  a  noble  lady,  probably  Eleopora, 
Duchess   of  L'rbino. 

LA'BEO,  iLvRcus  Axtistius  (c.53  b.c.-a.». 
17).  A  Roman  jurist.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
lawyer  of  marked  Republican  sentiments,  who 
killed  himself  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  The 
son  was  also  a  Republican,  and,  according  to  Dio 
Cassius  and  Suetonius,  dared  to  oppose  .Augustus. 
He  was  probably  an  innovator  in  private  law.  but 
very  conservative  in  constitutional  law.  He  ba<l 
some  fame  as  a  philologist,  and  applied  his  knowl- 
edge of  old  Latin  forms  to  legal  diflicultif's.  He 
did  not  himself  form  a  school,  although  he  was 
strongly  opposed  to  Capito:  but  his  pupil  Pro- 
culus  was  founder  of  tlie  Proculeian  school.  La- 
beo's  many  works  are  largely  quoted  in  the  Pan- 
dects, and  these  excerpts  are  edited  by  Bremer, 
Jurisprudential  Antchadriance  qu(F  Supcrsant 
(1898).  Consult  Pemice,  J/.  A.  Labeo.  i.-iii. 
(Halle,   1873-92). 

LABERIUS  DECIMUS,  l,^be'ri-us  desf  mils 
( n.c.  10.5-43).  A  celebrated  Roman  writer  of 
iiiiiiirx  (farces).  Having,  as  it  is  thought,  of- 
fended .Julius  Cspsar.  he  was  ordered  by  him  to 
appear   in   person   on   the   stage,   at   the   age  of 
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sixty,  and  act  in  one  of  his  own  mimes,  a  great 
indignity  to  a  Koman.  In  delivering  tlie  pro- 
logue, and  again  in  parts  of  the  play,  Laberius 
boldly  inserted  verses  expressing  his  sense  of 
the  insult.  Ca?sar,  partly  in  retaliation,  awarded 
the  dramatic  prize  to  Publiliiis  Syrus,  the  rival 
of  Laberius.  The  fragments  of  Laberius  are  col- 
lected by  Otto  Ribbeek  in  the  second  vnhinic  of 
his  Comicornm  I'omaiiornm  Fragmenla  (Leipzig, 
1873). 

LABEZARES,  la'ua-tha'ras,  GriDO  DE  (1.510- 
80).  A  Spanish  adventurer,  bom  in  Bilbao.  With 
New  Spain  as  a  starting-point,  he  went  on  a 
voyage  of  conquest  to  the  S])icc  Islands  (l.')42), 
and  was  unwillingly  detained  there  for  about  six 
years;  then  to  Florida  (15,)8),  where  he  discov- 
ered and  na?ned  a  bay,  Filipina,  which  was  re- 
christened  Santa  Maria  by  Luna  de  Arellano  the 
following  year.  Labezares  was  his  companion 
on  that  expedition;  but  in  1564  he  set  o>it  with 
Legaspi  on  his  c.ireer  of  conquest  and  conversion 
to  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  succeeded  him 
(l.')74)  in  command  at  Manila.  This  place  he 
fortified  to  withstand  a  long  siege  by  Chinese 
pirates,  and  ultimately  drove  them  anil  the  Dutch 
corsairs  from  the  surrounding  islands.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  new  Governor-Oeneral  (  l.'iTS),  La- 
Iiezarcs  yielded  the  chief  position,  biit  remained 
in  Manila  as  Lieutenant-Governor  until  his  death. 
His  accounts  of  the  Florida  and  Philijipine  voy- 
ages were  published  by  the  Madrid  Government 
(1578). 

liA'BIALS  (ML.  labialis,  relating  to  the  lip, 
from  Lat.  Idbiiim,  lip;  connected  with  Pers.  lah, 
lip,  and  probalily  with  AS.  lip]xi.  Eng.  lip). 
Tliose  sounds  whose  articulation  is  chiefly  deter- 
mined by  the  lii)s.  P,  B,  M,  and  W  is  the  list 
given  by  most  plionetists.  In  articulating  F  and 
V  the  teeth  and  lower  lip  are  brought  together, 
so  these  are  called  labio-dentals. 

LA'BIA'TJE  (Xeo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Lat. 
labium,  lip),  the  mint  family.  A  natural  order 
of  herbaceous  or  half-shrubby  dicotyledonous 
plants,  containing  aljout  150  gener.a  and  2^00 
species,  mostly  natives  of  temperate  climates. 
They  have  four-cornered  stems,  opposite  l)ranche3 
and  leaves,  witliout  stipules;  flowers  generally  in 
cymes,  heads,  or  whorls,  but  sometimes  solitary; 
calyx  inferior,  five  or  ten  toothed  or  two-lipped; 
corolla  hypog.vnous. two-lipped, the  lower  lip  tluee- 
lobed;  stamens  four,  two  long  and  two  sliort,  or 
liy  abortion  only  two,  inserted  into  the  corolla  ; 
ovary  deejily  four-lobed,  seated  in  a  fleshy  disk, 
each  lobe  containing  a  single  ovule;  style  simple, 
with  a  bifid  stigma  :  fruit  one  to  four  achenia, 
inclosed  within  the  persistent  calyx.  A  general 
characteristic  of  this  order  is  an  aromatic  odor 
due  to  a  volatile  oil,  which  in  many  species  is 
very  agreeable,  and  Uiakes  them  garden  favorites; 
in  others  it  is  unpleasant,  ilany  are  natives  of 
America ;  some  are  weeds,  some  are  used  in  medi- 
cine, some  for  perfumes ;  others  in  cookery  for 
flavoring;  one,  Stachys,  yields  edible  tubers. 
Mint,  marjoram,  rosemary,  lavender,  sage,  basil, 
savory,  thyme,  horehound.  balm,  patchouli,  ger- 
mander, and  dead-nettle  are  examples  of  this 
order.  The  classification  by  Briquet  divides  the 
order  into  eight  suborders,  some  of  which  have 
no  representatives  in  America.  The  principal 
genera  in  the  United  States  are  Teucrium.  Scu- 
tellaria, Lavandula,  Marrubium,  Nepeta,  Lami- 


um,  Stachys,  Salvia,  Monarda,  Calamintlia,  Ori- 
ganum, Thynms,  Jlentha,  llyptis,  and  Ocimum. 

LABICHE,  hVbi'sh',  EuGi^;NE  (1815-88).  A 
French  (h;unalist,  born  in  Paris,  May  5,  1815. 
His  first  drama,  M.  de  Coyllin  (1838),  was 
a  failure;  but  for  nearly  forty  years  he  con- 
tinued to  write  farces  and  comedies,  many  of 
which  attained  great  success,  tlunigh  unpul)lishcd. 
In  1870  he  withdrew  to  Xormandy,  wealthy,  but 
with  no  thought  of  fame.  The  higher  literary 
recognition  of  Labiche  as  a  literary  artist,  where- 
as many  bad  thought  of  him  as  a  mere  ]iurveyor 
of  fun,  seems  to  have  come  first  from  his  friend 
and  fellow  dramatist,  Emile  Augier.  Labiche 
gathered  his  best  in  ten  volunu-s  (1870),  and 
tound  himself  famous.  In  1880  he  entered  the 
Academy,  but  never  again  essayed  the  stage.  Some 
of  his  plays — Lc  voyage  de  M.  I'errichun  (18C0), 
Ijii  piiuilre  aux  yeux  (1801),  Leu  petilH  oixeaux 
( 1802 ) ,  .1/01  ( 1864 ) ,  Le  ehapeau  de  paiUe  d'llatic 
(1851) — are  pure  comedies  of  a  higb  (irder.  In 
others,  like  La  caynotte.  there  is  riutous  fancy; 
and  the  humor  is  a  batlledcire  and  shuttle- 
cock of  dialogue,  not  of  situation  anil  character, 
Labiche  wrote  usually  in  collaboration  with  one 
or  another  playwright ;  but  the  genius  of  the 
comedies  is  always  his,  and  from  a  literary  jjoint 
of  view  the  others'  part  is  negligible.  Consult 
Matlhews.  Freiieh  Dramati.itx  (N'ew  York,  1901), 
and  Angler's  "Preface"  to  Labiche,  Theatre  Com- 
plet    I  10  V(ds..   Paris,   1879). 

LABID  IBN  RABIA,  Ui-bed'  'b'n  ri'i-be'il, 
Abu  '.\kIl  |c.500-c.0(11  ) .  An  Arabian  poet,  who 
lived  at  Medina  after  his  conversion  to  Islam, 
and  died  at  Cufa.  His  poems  were  very  popular, 
and  at  the  same  time  were  highly  esteemed  by 
the  granunarians;  the  commentary  of  al-Tusi 
on  a  score  of  them  is  preserved.  One  of  his 
productions  was  received  in  the  .1/»'fl//a/l•«^  edited 
by  de  Sacy  (1810).  by  Peiper  (1828),  and  with- 
out connnentary  by  Abel  in  Die  siebcn  Mii'alla- 
I:iit  (Berlin,  1891),  The  best  translation  is  by 
Kiildeke,  in  the  f!it:iin(].tberielite  of  the  Vienna 
Academy  of  Sciences  (1900).  Labid's  DitcHn 
was  first  edited  by  Yusuf  al-Khalidi  ( V'ienna, 
1880).  A.  Huber  had  prepared  an  edition  and 
a  translation  of  Labid's  poems.  After  his  death 
these  were  published  in  two  separate  volumes 
by  C.  Brockelmann  (Leyden,  1891).  Consult: 
Sloane,  The  I'net  Labid  (Leipzig,  1877)  ;  Huber, 
/>(!.«  Lebin  de.1  Labid    (Leyden,   1887). 

LABIENUS,  1,1'bi-e'nus,  TiTU.s  (B.C.  98-45). 
A  Roman  tribune  in  B.C.  63,  when  Cicero  was  con- 
sul, a  lieutenant  of  Ca-sar  in  the  Gallic  War.  and 
afterwards  a  jira'tor.  In  B.C.  54  he  twice  defeated 
the  Trevii  i,  and  in  52  distinguished  himself  in  the 
campaign  against  Vercingelorix.  W'lien  tlie  Civil 
War  broke  out  he  sided  with  Pompcy,  and  treated 
with  cruelty  Caesar's  .soldiers  who  fell  into  his 
hands  at  Dyrrhachium.  After  the  defeat  at 
Pharsalia  be  went  to  Africa,  and  thence,  after  the 
defeat  at  Thapsus.  to  Spain,  where  he  fought 
against  C:i'sar  at  Alunda ;  there,  in  a  panic,  his 
troops  were  rntitcd  and  he  fell. 

LABILLARDIERE,  la'be'yiir'dyAr',  Jacques 
.JuLiE.N  HoiTO-N-  DE  (1755-1834).  A  French  nat- 
uralist. He  was  born  at  Alencon.  and  studied 
botany  at  Montpellier  and  niedic-ine  at  Paris.  He 
traveled  widely  in  England,  in  Piedmont,  and  in 
Palestine.  In  1791  he  was  sent  on  the  La  P6- 
rouse  Expedition.  He  explore<l  Tenerifie.  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and 
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after  various  stops  in  tlie  South  Seas  went  to 
Java,  wliere  he  was  held  prisoner  by  the  Dutch 
(1793-95).  He  was  elected  to  the  Institute  in 
1800.  He  became  famous  for  his  researches  in 
the  natural  sciences,  and  published:  Icones  Plant- 
arum  Syria:  [variorum  Discrii>tionibus  .  .  .  II- 
lusiratcE  (1791)  ;  RcUition  du  loijage  a  la  rech- 
trchc  de  La  Perouse  (1798)  :  and  several  other 
works,  besides  numerous  papers  on  various  scien- 
tific subjects. 

LABITZKY,  la-bit'ske.  .Joseph  (1802-81). 
An  Austrian  dance  composer,  born  at  Schijnfeld. 
After  studying  music  under  Veit  at  Petschau,  he 
l)ecame  the  first  violin  of  an  orchestra  at  Marien- 
bad  (1820),  and  the  next  year  took  a  like  posi- 
tion at  Karlsbad.  He  continued  his  musical 
studies  under  Winter  at  Munich,  and  in  18.34 
organized  an  orchestra,  with  which  he  made  ex- 
tended concert  tours.  His  own  compositions  were 
favorite  numbers  of  his  programmes,  and  his 
waltzes,  quadrilles,  and  galops  thus  became  wide- 
ly known.  The  best  of  his  waltzes  are  "Sirenen," 
"Grenzboten,"  "Aurora,"  and  "Karlsbader." 

LABLACHE,  la'blash',  LuiGl  (1794-1858). 
A  celebrated  Italian  operatic  singer,  born  in 
Naples  in  1794,  whither  bis  mother  and  his 
father,  who  was  French,  had  lied  from  Paris  dur- 
ing the  Revolution.  His  voice,  a  deep  bass,  was 
of  wonderful  range,  flexibility,  and  volume;  and 
his  acting,  particularly  in  the  characters  of 
Figaro  and  Leporello.  was  almost  as  remarkable 
as  his  singing.  His  first  engagement  as  a  singer 
was  at  the  San  Carlino  Theatre  at  Naples,  in 
1812;  he  appeared  afterwards  in  La  Scala,  Milan, 
and  in  Vienna,  and  also  at  the  .San  Carlo,  in 
Naples,  during  the  intervals  of  the  Vienna  sea- 
son. On  his  first  appearance  in  London,  in 
18.30,  he  met  with  immediate  success,  and  for 
a  number  of  years  he  resided  alternately  in  the 
French  and  English  capitals,  singing  during  both 
the  Paris  and  London  seasons.  He  died  at  Na- 
ples. Consult  Couailbac,  Galcrie  dcs  artistes 
dramatitjues  de  Paris    (Paris,   1841). 

LA  BOETIE,  la  buYi'se',  Etienxe  de  (1530- 
G3).  A  French  translator  from  the  Greek,  and 
political  thinker,  known  chiefly  through  the 
friendship  of  Montaigne  (q.v. )  for  him.  His 
youthful  Contre  nn  is  a  democratic  declamation, 
the  first  republican  protest  to  spring  from  the 
French  Renaissance.  La  Bo^tie  translated  the 
KcoHomics  of  Xenophon.  The  latest  edition  of 
his  ^yorks  is  by  Bonnefon  (Bordeaux,  1888). 
Consult,  also.  Bonnefon's  chapter  on  Montaigne 
in  Petit  de  Julleville,  Histoirc  dc  la  langue  et 
de  la  litt&raiure  fran^aise,  vol.  iii.  (Paris,  1896- 
1901). 

LABOR  (OF.  labor,  laheur,  Fr.  labeur,  from 
Lat.  labor,  toil).  Human  activity  put  forth  as 
a  means  to  the  production  of  goods.  Two  forms, 
forced  or  slave  labor,  induced  by  the  fear  of  pun- 
ishment, and  contract  or  free  labor,  induced  by 
the  desire  for  goods  as  a  means  to  the  satisfaction 
of  wants,  are  to  be  sharply  distinguished. 

The  earliest  civilizations  were  based  on  sys- 
tems of  slave  labor,  the  slaves  being  either  a  sub- 
ject people  dominated  by  a  conquering  race  or 
prisoners  of  war.  Sudi  systems  led  inevitably 
to  the  degeneration  of  the  governing  class,  and 
were  overthrown  as  soon  as  the  peoples  establish- 
ing them  came  in  contact  with  more  vigorous 
races  which  had  been  forced  bv  circumstances  to 


depend  more  upon  their  own  exertions.  Dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages,  and  even  down  to  modern 
times  in  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  the  sys- 
tem of  labor  was  a  modified  form  of  slavery 
known  as  serfdom.  Serfs  were  b(mnd  to  the  soil, 
fnd  compelled  to  obey  their  feudal  lords  in  all 
imi)ortant  matters.  At  the  same  time  they  had 
certain  customary  rights  and  privileges  which 
the  lords,  on  their  side,  were  bound  to  resf)ect. 
Although  adapted  to  tl>e  conditions  of  a  .slowly 
developing  agricultural  comuuinity,  serfdom  was 
not  at  all  suited  to  a  manufacturing  or  commer- 
cial people.  For  this  and  other  rea.sons  it  gave 
place  to  the  system  of  free  labor,  at  first  in  Eng- 
land during  the  fifteenth  centurj-;  then  in  France, 
Germany,  and  the  other  covmtries  of  Western  and 
Central  Europe  during  the  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  centuries;  and  finally  in  Russia  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  centurj'. 

With  the  discovery  of  America  and  the  open- 
ing up  of  new  lands  suited  to  a  semi-tropical 
agriculture,  a  new  form  of  slavery  was  devised, 
that  of  African  negroes,  brought  across  the  ocean 
in  slave-ships  and  made  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
heavy  labor  connected  with  the  production  of 
tobacco,  cotton,  and  other  crops.  In  the  United 
States  there  ensued  a  period  of  development  in 
which  the  country  was  'half  slave  and  half  free,' 
which  proved  intolerable  to  both  sections,  and 
culminated  in  the  Civil  War  and  the  subsequent 
abolition   of   slavery. 

The  difTerent  conceptions  of  free  labor  which 
have  played  a  part  in  the  development  of  econom- 
ic thought  can  best  be  indicated  by  reviewing 
briefly  tlie  views  of  leading  economists.  It  was 
characteristic  of  the  Mercantilist  wTitera  to 
ignore  labor  and  the  other  factors  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth,  and  to  ascribe  exaggerated 
importance  to  the  precious  metals.  The  Physio- 
crats appreciated  more  truly  the  function  of  the 
precious  metals:  but  tliev  also  gave  slight  atten- 
tion to  labor,  as  such,  because  they  ascril>ed  un- 
due importance  to  the  part  which  land  and  natu- 
ral forces  play  in  production.  They  even  went  so 
far  as  to  characterize  manufacturing  and  mer- 
cantile labor  as  unproductive  (sterile),  and  to 
declare  that  agricultural  labor  is  alone  produc- 
tive, since  it  alone  creates  a  surplus  of  goods  over 
anil  above  those  needed  to  satisfy  the  laborer's 
own  necessities.  Adam  Smith,  on  the  other  hand, 
following  Petty  and  lUnne,  re])resented  labor  as 
the  principal  factor  in  the  juoduction  of  wealth. 
In  his  treatment,  the  division  of  labor  is  made 
the  chief  cause  of  industrial  progress,  and  the 
])art  which  nature  plays  in  production  is  passed 
over  with  scant  consideration.  He  distingiiished 
productive  from  unproductive  labor  by  defining 
the  former  as  activity  which  realizes  itself  in 
some  material  form  (that  is.  commodities  rather 
than  services).  Nevertheless,  he  followed  the 
Physiocrats  in  ascribing  peculiar  productiveness 
to  agricultural  labor,  for,  he  says,  in  agricul- 
ture "nature  labors  along  with  man."  Ricardo 
gave  his  attention  primarily  to  the  distribution 
of  wealth,  and  based  his  theory-  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  value  is  always  in  proportion  to  the 
f/uanlity  of  labor.  He  added  little  to  Adam 
Smith's  treatinent  of  labor  as  a  factor  in  produc- 
tion, except  to  point  out  that  nature  assists  man 
in  all  his  industrial  pursuits,  and  not  merely  in 
farming.  John  Stuart  Mill  went  a  step  further 
toward  giving  scientific  precision  to  economic 
analysis    by    pointing   out    that    labor   does   not 
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create    commodities,    but    merely    cliangcs    their 
forms,  ami  in  so  doing  creates  utilities. 

Tlie  progress  of  economic  thought  since  the 
days  of  Kicardo  and  Jlill  has  been  along  two 
distinct  lines.  Socialists,  led  by  Karl  ilarx, 
have  accepted  the  pro]K)sition  tliat  value  tends 
to  be  in  proportinn  to  quantity  of  labor,  and  have  . 
deduced  I'nmi  it  their  'exploitation  tlieory' — that 
is,  the  tlieorv  that  labor,  whicli  creates  all  value, 
is  deprived  of  tlie  larger  part  of  its  ]iroducts 
through  the  agency  of  the  legalized  but  unjust 
institution  of  private  projjcrty  in  land  and  capi- 
tal. The  other  line  of  development  has  been  away 
from  the  view  that  labor  alone  regulates  value, 
and  toward  the  conception  that  value  is  deter- 
mined i)rimarily  by  marginal  utility,  which  meas- 
ures the  intensity  of  the  demand  for  goods. 
Kcononii>ts  accepting  the  latter  view  recognize 
that  value  tends  under  certain  conditions  to  cor- 
respond to  the  cost  of  produelion.  as  Kicardo 
argued,  but  lind  in  the  latter  remuneration  not 
merely  for  the  sacrifice  involved  in  lalior,  but  also 
for  that  involved  in  saving  and  investing  income 
in  preference  to  spending  it.  Value,  even  under 
conditions  of  free  comiH'tition,  does  not  tend, 
therefore,  to  be  in  proportion  to  quantity  of 
labor,  but  to  quantities  of  labor  (ind  capital. 

.John  Stuart  Jlill's  observation  that  labor 
creates  utilities,  not  matter,  exposid  the  artificial 
character  of  .\dam  Smith's  distinction  between 
productive  and  un]uo(luctive  labor.  It  is  now  rec- 
ognized on  all  sides  that  the  labor  of  physicians, 
lawyers,  actors,  etc.,  is  just  as  productive  as 
the  labor  of  farmers  and  mechanics.  All  add  to 
society's  fund  of  consumable  utilities,  and  this 
is  the  essence  of  production.  To  be  sure,  the 
utilities  created  by  the  actor  are  consumed  as 
they  are  i)roduced  by  his  listening  audience;  hut 
in  this  they  dill'er  only  in  dcj;rce  from  the  utili- 
ties created  by  the  fishman  or  the  greengrocer, 
whose  products  nuist  also  be  consumed  promptly 
to  be  enjoyed  at  all.  If  permanence  of  results  is 
the  test  of  productiveness,  the  labor  of  all  three 
must  be  considered  improductive  in  comparison 
with  the  labor  of  the  pyramid-builder.  In  short, 
the  distinction  which  Adam  Smith  had  in  mind  is 
more  happily  and  accurately  represented  as  per- 
taining not  to  the  relation  between  labor  and 
its  products,  but  to  that  between  the  products 
themselves  and  further  jn'oduction.  Whether 
products  are  destined  to  become  capital  (i.e. 
direct  aids  to  further  production),  the  means  of 
maintaining  the  economic  cfliciency  of  workmen 
(i.e.  indirect  aids  to  further  prod\iction) ,  or  the 
means  of  mere  idle  gratification,  is  still  a  matter 
of  considerable  importance  in  economics,  bilt 
one  not  pertaining  to  labor. 

With  the  broadening  of  the  conception  of  pro- 
ductive labor,  more  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  interdependence  of  dilTerent  groups  of  work- 
ers. It  is  rcco<.'nized  that  unskilled  manual  labor- 
ers owe  much  to  skilled  or  nicchanleal  laborers, 
and  that  both  would  be  worse  off  but  for  the 
guidance  and  direction  of  the  business  men  or 
entrepreneurs  who  perform  the  'labor  of  man- 
agement.' At  the  same  time  there  is  still  a  ten- 
dency to  draw  a  distinction  between  workers  who 
■work  for  wages  and  independent  business  or  pro- 
fessional men  who  work  for  profits.  When  such 
phrases  as  'the  laboring  class.'  'the  labor  prob- 
lem.' 'the  labor  movement.'  'labor  laws.'  etc..  are 
used,  reference  is  made  to  the  wage-earning  class, 
■whose  rise  to  its  present  prominence  dates  from 


the  industrial  revolution  at  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth and  the  beginning  of  the  ninateenth  cen- 
turies. The  most  sig«ificant  pliases  of  this  de- 
velopment have  been  the  growth  of  labor  organi- 
zations intended  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
wage-earning  class  (see  Tr.\de  Unio.ns),  and 
the  enactment  of  laws  regulating  the  hours  and 
oilier  conditions  of  emiiloymcnt  of  certain  mem- 
bers of  this  cbiss,  particularly  women  aiul  chil- 
dren.    See  Labor  Li;i;islation. 

Other  aspects  of  labor  to  which  increasing  at- 
tention is  given  by  economists  are  tlie  circum- 
stances which  determine  the  worker's  industrial 
efficiency.  It  ;s  now  recognized  that  the  food, 
clothing,  housing,  etc.,  of  the  working  classes  are 
important,  not  merely  because  tliej'  alTect  the 
happiness  of  those  classes,  but  because  upon  them 
depends  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  work  that 
can  be  performed.  The  standard  of  living  inllii- 
ences  wages  not  merely  through  the  control  which 
it  may  exercise  over  the  rate  at  wliich  jiopula- 
tion  increases,  l)ut  also  because  it  determines 
the  standard  of  cfliciency.  It  is  this  considera- 
tion that  has  done  most  to  transform  economics 
from  the  'dismal  science'  that  was  taught  by 
the  classical  economists  to  the  hopeful  study  that 
is  pursued  to-day.  If  rising  wages  bring  witli 
them  incTcascd  eiliciency.  wliieb  becomes  in  turn 
a  cause  of  still  higher  wages,  there  is  no  assign- 
able limit  in  a  progressive  country  to  the  possible 
progress  of  the  working  classes. 

The  progress  of  economic  thought  is  shown  also 
in  the  greater  attention  that  is  now  paid  to  the 
psychological  side  of  labor.  Adam  Smith  assert- 
ed that  in  a  day's  labor  the  laborer  "must  always 
lay  down  the  same  portion  of  his  ease,  his  lib- 
erty, and  his  happiness."  Later  writers  assumed 
also  that  labor  was  disagreeable,  if  not  painful, 
and  would  only  be  undertaken  in  the  hope  of  re- 
ward. Professor  .Tcvons  first  stated  clearly  that 
difTerent  kinds  of  labor  and  dilfcrcnt  hours  of 
labor  involve  diirerent  degrees  of  sacrifice.  He 
emphasized  the  thought  that  some  labor  is  a 
source  of  positive  pleasure  to  the  laborer,  and 
that  it  is  usually  only  because  labor  is  carried 
to  excess  that  it  becomes  painful.  Following  this 
lead,  later  writers  have  begun  to  speculate  in  re- 
gard to  the  relations  that  would  jucvail  in  an 
industrial  society  in  which  excessive  hours  were 
cut  oil  and  labor-saving  devices  were  utilized  for 
the  performance  of  all  tasks  that  are  inherently 
disagreeable.  Under  such  ideal  conditions  it  is 
obvious  that  all  labor  would  be  pleasurable,  and 
that  the  only  ground  for  distingiiishing  different 
kinds  of  hibor  or  different  hours  of  laI>or  would 
be  that  some  would  afford  more  pleasure  to  the 
laborer  than  others.  Men  would  be  paid  in  such 
a  society,  not  liccause  they  did  disagreeable 
things,  but  because  they  produced  want-satisfy- 
ing goods,  and  to  do  so  refrained  from  other 
lines  of  activity  or  relaxation  that  promised  even 
more  pleasure  than  the  work  in  hand.  Produc- 
tion, instead  of  figuring  in  the  economic  calculus 
as  a  sum  of  pains  to  be  weighed  against  the 
pleasures  of  consumption,  would  ajipear  in  such 
a  society  as  a  sum  of  pleasures  to  be  added  in 
determining  the  full  joy  of  living.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  point  out  that  such  a  condition  is 
far  in  advance  of  the  real  situation  even  in  the 
most  progressive  communities :  hut  the  world 
has  certainly  advanced  to  a  stage  in  which  econo- 
mists and  other  thoughtful  people  have  definitely 
"discarded  the  idea  that  labor  is  a  'curse,'  and  in 
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its  place  have  set  up  tlic  iJial  of  labor  as  a  neces- 
saiy  means  to  the  fullest  self-realization  and  self- 
development  of  the  laborer. 

Consult:  Thorold  Rogers,  fiix  Centuries  of 
H  (wfc  und  Wages;  Cairnes,  Tlte  Slave  Power; 
Thornton,  On  Labour;  Brasscy,  Work  and 
Wai/cs;  Walker,  The  Wages  Question;  Sehoen- 
hof,  I'he  1-Jeonomi/  of  High  Wages;  Patten,  Tlie 
'J'heorji  of  I'rospcrilj/ ;  Webb,  Iitiltistrial  Denioc- 
rari/ :  LevasscUi".  The  Amerirnn  Worlcniaii.  The 
(stablishment  of  departments  or  bureaus  of  labor 
by  all  progressive  countries  has  swelled  the  offi- 
cial literature  on  labor  to  gigantic  proportions. 
Among  the  most  notable  recent  Government  re- 
ports on  the  subject  are:  KejMtrt  of  the  Royal 
Commission  [Britishl  on  Labour {\9,Qi)  ;  Report 
of  the  I'nitcd  Xtalcs  Industrial  Couiiitissioii 
(  l'JOO-02  I  ;  reports  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (  Brit- 
ish) on  labor  statistics,  trade  unions,  etc..  and 
animal  and  special  reports  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  I^abor.  For  current  events,  con- 
sult the  (British)  Labour  Gazette,  published  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  (United  States') 
Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  See  Labor 
Legislation;  3L\ciiineky,  Economic  Effects 
of;  DIVI^jION  of  Labor:  Trade  Unions;  Wages; 
Cooperation;  Profit-Shaking;  etc. 

LABOR,  American  Federation  of.  A  non- 
seeret  confederation  of  trade  unions,  having 
for  its  object  the  improvement  in  the  conditions 
and  wages  of  labor;  the  establishment  of  self- 
governing  unions  of  wage-workers  in  every  trade 
and  legitimate  occupation,  where  none  now  ex- 
ists; the  formaticm  of  public  oi)inion  by  the 
agencies  of  platform,  press,  and  legislation ;  and 
the  furtherance  of  a  civilization  based  u])on  in- 
dustrial progress,  by  securing  to  the  toilers  a 
reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor.  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor  originated  in  an  attempt  to 
found  a  general  organization  of  American  work- 
ingmen,  distinct  from  the  Knights  of  Lalior.  on 
a  trade-union  basis.  .\  preliminary  convention 
was  called  by  the  Knights  of  Industry  and  the 
Amalgamated  Labor  Union — the  latter  composed 
largely  of  seceders  from  the  Knights  of  Ijibor — 
and  liiet  in  Terre  Haute.  Ind..  August  i.  18SL 
The  first  convention  olficially  recognized  as  such 
met  at  Pittsburg  in  November.  1881,  at  which 
the  name  of  tlie  Federation  of  Organized  Trades 
and  Labor  Unions  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  was  adopted.  This  feileration  merged 
itself  with  an  independent  traile-union  congress 
held  at  Ccdunilius.  Ohio,  December  8,  1880.  when 
the  present  name  and  organization  were  ado])ted. 
On  .January  1.  l'.»(i:i.  there  were  affiliated  with 
the  Ameriian  Federation  of  Labor  101  national 
or  internaticnial  unions,  20  State  federations, 
47.S  city  centrals,  and  182.5  local  unions.  In 
May,  l!i02.  the  secretary  estimated  the  aggregate 
membersliip  of  affiliated  unions  at  1.100.000.  e.\- 
cluding  du]dicates.  .\mong  the  oldest  and  most 
inlluential  of  the  affiliated  unions  arc  the  Mroth- 
erhood  of  Carpenters  and  .Toiners.  the  Interna- 
tional Typogra))hical  Union  of  North  America, 
the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Ihiion.  and  the 
Granite  Cutters'  National  Union  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  largest  affiliiited  union 
is  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  is  growing  very 
rapidlv.  about  800.000  members  having  been 
added"  from  1897  to  1902.  It  has  practical- 
Iv  taken  the  place  of  its  old  rival,  the  Knights  of 
Labor   (q.v.). 


LABOR,  BiREAUS  OF.  The  first  bureau  of 
statistics  of  labor  in  the  world  was  created  by 
act  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  .June, 
1809.  While  political  expediency  may  have  had 
influence  in  establishing  this  bureau,  its  functions 
were  defined  by  law  for  the  general  good  of  the 
State  as  follows; 

"The  duties  of  such  bureau  shall  be  to  collect, 
as.sort,  .systematize,  and  present  in  annual  re- 
))orts  to  the  Legislature,  on  or  l)efore  the  first 
day  of  JIareh  in  each  year,  statistical  details 
relating  to  all  departments  of  labor  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, especially  in  its  relation  to  the  com- 
mercial, industrial,  social,  eilucational.  an<l  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  to  the 
permanent  prosperity  of  the  productive  industry 
of  the  Commonwealtli."  Tliis  expresses  the  ])ur- 
pose  of  every  State  bureau  of  similar  character 
in  this  country,  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  (later  the  De|)artnient  of  Labor)  and 
similar  offices  in  other  nations. 

The  United  States  Denartment  of  Labor  was 
organized  in  188.5  as  one  of  the  bureaus  of  the 
De])artmcnt  of  the  Interior,  and  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  who  had  been  signally  successful  as 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  Massachu- 
setts, was  selected  as  Commissioner.  He  de- 
clared its  policy  to  be  chiefly  educational,  by 
judicious  investigations  and  fearless  publication 
thereof  to  enable  the  people  to  comprehend  more 
clearly  and  more  fully  many  of  the  problems 
which  now  vex  them.  After  the  bureau  had  been 
in  existence  three  years  it  was  changed  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  with  independent  functions. 
Since  November.  1895.  a  binionthly  bulletin  has 
liecn  ]addished.  Since  its  organization  it  has 
issued  annual  reports,  nine  special  reports,  and 
the  bimonthly  bulletins.  The  annual  reports 
have  been  on  the  following  subjects:  Industrial 
Depressions.  Convict  Labor,  Strikes  and  Lock- 
outs, Working  Women  in  the  I'nited  States,  Rail- 
road Labor.  Cost  of  Iron  and  Steel  and  Cognate 
Products  in  This  and  Other  Countries,  Industrial 
Education  in  Diflercnt  Countries.  Building  and 
Loan  Associations.  Work  and  Wages  of  Men, 
Women,  and  Children.  Economic  .-Vsix-ct  of  the 
Liquor  TratHc,  Hand  and  M:uhine  Labor.  Water, 
Oas,  and  Electric  Light  Plants  luider  Private 
and  Municipal  Ownership.  Wages  and  Hours  of 
Labor  ill  the  Principal  Commercial  Countries  of 
the  World.  The  special  reports  deal  with  simi- 
hir  topics.  Congress  now  appropriates  more  than 
$175,000  annually  for  the  administration  of  the 
department,   exclusive   of   printing. 

Thirty-one  of  the  States  in  this  country  have 
offices  similar  (o  that  initiated  in  Massachusetts 
in  1809.  Tliirteen  of  the  State  bureaus  of  labor 
publish  a  biennial  report,  and  eighteen  an  an- 
nual. The  Association  of  Odiciais  of  Bureaus 
of  Labor  Statistics  of  America  meets  annually 
to  promote  the  objects  of  the  bureaus  by  discviss- 
ing  methods  and  presenting  subjects  for  investi- 
gation. The  Federal  and  State  bureaus  have  pub- 
li-hcd  over  -100  volumes.  Several  of  the  State 
bureaus  conduct  free  employment  agencies,  no- 
tably those  of  New  York  and  Connecticut,  while 
the  inspection  of  factories  and  mines  is  an  im- 
portant function  of  many  of  them. 

Increased  authority  has  recently  been  granted 
a  inimber  of  State  bureaus  for  conciliation  and 
arl)itration  in  labor  disputes,  by  providing  for 
special  comuiissioners  under  the  direction  of  the 
liureaus.  The  bureaus  have  been  kept  free  from 
partisanship,    and   the    exact    information    they 
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have  given  has  been  extremely  valuable  in  adjust- 
mcnts  of  labor  dillicullies. 

France  was  the  first  European  country  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  United  States.  A  bureau 
for  the  collection  of  statistics  and  information 
concerning  labor  was  created  in  1891,  and  has 
become  the  general  statistical  bureau  of  the 
countrj-. 

In  1892  Germany  established  a  labor  com- 
mission which  possesses  to  a  large  extent  the 
permanency  of  a  labor  bureau.  It  has  published 
more  tlian  ten  v-olunies  of  reports  giving  the  re- 
sults of  its  investigations  relating  to  the  condi- 
tions of  labor  in  various  industries.  In  1893  a 
'Labor  Department"  under  the  direction  of  a 
'Commissioner  for  Labor'  was  instituted  in  con- 
nection with  the  Board  of  Trade  in  Kiigland, 
and  its  duties  are  similar  to  those  of  other 
countries,  .\ustria  was  the  last  of  the  Conti- 
nental countries  to  organize  a  bureau.  This  was 
done  in  1898  and  placed  under  the  Ministry 
of  Commerce.  Belgium.  Italy.  Sweden.  New 
Zealand,  New  Sovith  Wales,  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  Ontario  also  have  bureaus.  Some 
of  these  are  largely  employment  bureaiis.  others 
concern  themselves  chiefly  witli  publishing  sta- 
tistics, but  all  arc  modeled  more  or  less  closely 
after  the  American  plan. 

Consult:  Wright.  "The  Working  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor"  and  "The  Value  and  Influ- 
ence of  Labor  Statistics,"  in  Mono<ir<ipl\s  on 
l^ocial  Economics,  vols.  i.  and  ii.  (Washington. 
1901)  ;  Annual  Reports  Af^sociation  of  Officials  of 
Bureaus  of  Labor  l^tnlistics  of  America  (Wash- 
ington) ;  Bulletins  of  the  United  States  Dqiart- 
ment  of  Lahor,  the  Annual  and  Hpccial  Reports, 
particularly  the  Second  Special  Report,  "l.abor 
Laws  of  the  United  States"  (2d  ed.,  Washington, 
1806)  ;  Reports  of  Labor  Department  of  Enij- 
land  (London)  ;  Office  du  Trarail,  France 
(Paris)  ;  Kommission  fiir  Arbeiterstatistik:  Ger- 
many (Berlin);  Secretariat  Ouiricr,  Switzer- 
land (Bern):  and  similar  agencies  of  various 
States  and  countries. 

LABOB  AND  COMMERCE,  Dep.\rtment 
OF.  One  of  the  nine  executive  departments  of  the 
United  States  Government,  created  by  act  of 
Congress  of  February  11.  190.3.  and  presided 
over  by  a  Secretary,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  and  one  of  the  officers  in  line  of  suc- 
cession to  the  Presidency.  His  salary  and  ten- 
ure are  the  same  as  those  of  the  other  members 
of  the  Cabinet.  The  act  of  Congress  creating  the 
new  department  charges  it  with  the  duty  of  fos- 
tering, promoting,  and  developing  the  foreign  and 
domestic  commerce  of  the  United  States,  mining, 
manufacturing,  and  fishery  industries,  the  inter- 
ests of  liibor,  improvement  of  transportation  fa- 
cilities, and  the  supervision  of  the  business  of 
insurance.  The  organization  of  the  department 
consists  of  a  Bureau  of  Corporations,  a  Bureau 
of  Manufactures,  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  the  Light- 
house Board,  the  lighthouse  establishment,  the 
steamboat-inspection  service,  the  Bureau  of  Navi- 
gation, the  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  the  immigration  service,  includ- 
ing the  enforcement  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  acts, 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  Shippins  Commissioner,  the  Bureaii  of 
Foreign  Commerce  (formerly  in  the  Department 
of  State),  the  Census  Bureau,  and  the  Fish  Com- 
mission, inclnding  control  of  the  fur-seal,  salmon, 
and  other  fisheries  of  Alaska.     An  entirely  new 


feature  is  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  to  which  is 
given  partial  jurisdiction  of  the  control  of  trusts 
and  trade  combinations.  At  the  head  of  this  bu- 
reau is  a  Conunissioner  of  Corporations,  with  a 
salary  of  $.501)0.  He  is  charged  with  making 
'diligent  investigation'  into  the  organization, 
conduct,  and  management  of  the  business  of 
any  corporation  or  joint-sto<>k  company  engaged 
in  eonmierce  among  the  several  States  and  with 
foreign  naticms.  excepting  common  carriers,  who 
are  subject  to  the  Interstate  Coiinnerce  Act.  He 
is  furthermore  recpiired  to  collect  information 
and  data  relative  to  foreign  and  interstate  com- 
merce, and  to  report  the  same  to  the  President. 
To  him  is  given  the  same  power  with  respect 
to  corporations  and  joint-stock  companies  as  is 
conferred  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  respect  to  conunon  carriers,  including 
the  right  to  subpiena  and  compel  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses. 

LABORATORY.  A  laboratory  is  literally  a 
place  of  laljor.  a  workshop,  and  the  term  is  still 
frequently  oniployeil  in  tliis  meaning  in  connec- 
tion with  the  manufacturing  of  chemicals,  drugs, 
explosives,  etc.  The  word  is  ordinarily  used, 
however,  to  designate  a  room  or  building 
equipped  with  means  for  conducting  experimental 
investigations  in  some  department  of  science  or 
art.  Research  laboratories  of  chemistry,  physics, 
engineering,  biology,  etc..  are  maintained  in  all 
the  better  colleges  and  universities,  in  the  inter- 
est of  pure  and  ajiplied  science,  and  in  many 
hospitals,  manufacturing  estal)lislnnents,  etc.,  for 
the  purpose  of  devising  new-  methods  of  pro- 
cedure and  conducting  tests  of  various  kinds. 
In  addition  to  these  laboratories  devoted  to  re- 
search, there  are  numberless  laboratories  con- 
nected with  public  and  private  schools,  acade- 
mies, and  colleges,  whose  function  is  not  the  dis- 
covery of  new  truths,  but  rather  the  demonstra- 
tion of  facts  already  well  established.  Every 
high  school,  for  example,  possesses  a  chemical 
laboratory  in  which  ex]x>riments  are  performed 
by  students  who  are  led  in  this  way  to  a  first- 
hand and  tlierefore  better  knowledge  of  the  facts 
and  princiides  of  this  science. 

The  history'  of  research  laboratories  can  be 
best  understood  in  the  light  of  the  development 
of  all  scientific  thinking.  There  is  at  first  a 
period  of  crude  observation  of  the  facts  imder 
the  complicated  conditions  of  practical  life 
Such  observations  liave  given  to  science  many 
valuable  facts,  but  serious  errors  have  crept  in  at 
the  same  time.  This  is  naturally  followed  by  a 
period  of  reaction  against  observation  and  in  its 
stead  there  is  an  attempt  to  deduce  all  knowledce 
from  already  given  general  laws.  This  is  the 
period  of  authority  and  the  syllogism.  The  re- 
action to  this  method  leads  to  the  third  and  final 
stage  of  science,  when  the  laws  and  facts  of  na- 
ture are  determined  by  means  of  observation  of 
phenomena,  but  now  under  control  and  known 
conditions.  Tlie  sciences  have  not  advanced 
with  equal  speed,  so  that  while  some  are  well 
along  in  the  third  stage  of  progress  and  are  still 
growing  rapidly  through  experimental  research, 
other  sciences  are  in  the  second  stage,  while  a 
few  still  remain  in  the  first  stage.  Laboratories 
of  some  sort  have  existed  since  the  earliest  times. 
Tlie  Chinese  and  Egyptians,  as  well  as  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  certainlv  possessed  them, 
but  they  were  in  all  probability  similar  to  the 
better    known    laboratories    of    the    physicians, 
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apolliecaries,  alchemists,  and  astrologers  of  the 
Widille  Ages,  given  over  largely  to  the  search 
for  the  philosopher's  stone,  ami  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  elixirs,  drugs,  charms,  cosmetics,  etc. 
With  the  fifteenth  century  came  the  reaction 
against  Scholasticism ;  and  men  began  to  study 
nature  rather  than  books,  they  began  to  observe 
rather  than  to  deduce  facts  and  principles,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  experi- 
mental method  was  well  established. 

In  15S9  Ualileo  demonstrated  the  necessity  of 
the  experimental  method  at  Pisa.  Climbing  the 
leaning  tower,  he  let  fall  a  weight  of  one  pound 
and  a  weight  of  one  hundred  pounds;  starting 
simultaneously,  the  weights  struck  the  ground 
together,  at  once  and  forever  disproving  the 
Aristotelian  deduction  that  tlie  six;ed  of  falling 
bodies  was  proportional  to  their  weights.  Fran- 
cis Bacon,  in  1020,  and  Comenius,  in  1030,  set 
forth  arguments  for  the  inductive  method  and 
the  experimental  investigation  of  facts.  But 
prior  to  the  nineteenth  century  all  laboratories 
were  private  institutions  devoted  wholly  to  re- 
search. In  1824  Purkinje  established  a  physio- 
logical laboratory  in  Breslau:  in  1S2.5  Liebig  es- 
tablished a  laboratory  of  chemistry,  medicine, 
and  physioI  ig\-  in  Giessen;  in  1845  Lord  Kelvin 
— theji  William  Thomson — opened  a  physical 
laboratory  in  the  University  of  Glasgow;  in  1849 
a  pharmacological  laboratory  was  created  by 
Bnchheim ;  in  1856  Virehow  opened  a  pathologi- 
cal laboratory  in  Berlin.  As  the  work  of  the 
laboratories  has  developed,  there  has  come  about 
a  specialization  of  the  problems  to  be  under- 
taken, and  as  a  result  new  research  laboratories 
are   founded  every  year. 

Laboratories  for  instruction  do  not  differ  ma- 
terially from  research  laboratories  as  far  as 
equi|)ment   and  method   is  concerned. 

C'HEJCICAL  Labor.\tories.  The  appearance  of 
the  earliest  chemical  laboratories  is  familiar, 
since  they  formed  attractive  subjects  for  the  con- 
temporary artists.  Xot  merely  were  these  labo- 
ratories used  for  e.xperiment,  but  also  for  the 
teaching  of  pupils  and  assistants.  At  present, 
any  well-lit  room,  supplied  with  water,  gas,  elec- 
tricity, and  a  hood  communicating  with  a  flue 
to  carry  off  noxious  gases,  may  serve  for  almost 
all  chemical  work.  The  water-supply  operates 
vacuum-jHimps.  and  can  be  made  to  furnish  air 
under  pressure  by  means  of  a  tromp;  power  can 
be  obtained  either  from  small  water  or  electric 
motors,  and  the  gas  furnishes  heat.  Much  chemi- 
cal work,  both  scientific  and  technical,  is  carried 
out  in  such  laboratories,  originally  built  for 
other  jmrposes.  The  most  important  chemical 
Inlioratories,  however,  are  buildings,  constructed 
entirely  for  chemical  work,  in  connection  with 
the  great  luiiver-^ities  and  schools  of  science,  and 
ore  intended  both  for  investigation  on  the  part 
of  the  in-^tructors  and  advanced  students  and  for 
the  regular  instruction  of  the  mass  of  the  stu- 
dents. The  wide  extension  of  this  class  of  labo- 
ratories began  with  the  famous  laboratory  erected 
by  Liebig  it  Giessen  in  1825.  after  which  teach- 
ing-laboratories, each  showing  an  advance  on  the 
preceding,  sprang  up  at  almost  all  the  German 
universities  aiid  quickly  reached  a  high  degree  of 
excellence. 

The  laboratory  buildings  are  divided  into 
rooms  of  varying  sizes,  each  room  assigned  to  one 
or  more  br.inches  of  chemical  science,  so  that 
each  student  passes,  during  his  course,  through 


most  of  the  rooms.  In  France  a  less  systematic 
arrangement,  avoiding  large  rooms,  is  preferred 
by  some  chemists.  The  number  of  the  rooms 
and  the  branch  of  chemistry  to  which  each  is 
dedicated  vary  with  the  size  of  the  building 
and  the  importance  assigned  to  different  sub- 
jects and  to  teaching  and  investigation  respect- 
ively. Many  laboratories  consist  of  a  large  lec- 
ture-room, a  large  room  for  simple  inorganic 
preparations  and  qualitative  analysis;  another 
large  room  for  quantitative  analysis  and  in- 
organic research ;  a  third  large  room  for  or- 
ganic chemistry ;  and  a  number  of  small  rooms 
to  serve  as  class-rooms,  library,  balance-rooms, 
private  laboratories  and  offices  for  the  instruc- 
tors, for  gas  and  water  analysis,  for  physical 
chemistry,  as  furnace-room,  combustion-room, 
hydrogen-sulphide  room,  storerooms,  toilet-rooms, 
etc.  In  some  cases  separate  buildings  are  pro- 
vided for  particular  branches  of  chemistry.  For 
example,  the  University  of  Gottingen  has  a  sepa- 
rate building  for  physical  chemistry. 

In  the  larger  laboratories  almost  every  branch 
of  chemistry  has  its  separate  room.  Few  general 
principles  can  be  laid  down  for  the  plan  of  the 
building  and  the  relation  of  the  rooms  to  each 
other.  The  first  consideration  is  to  obtain 
abundant  light.  Everything  should  give  way  to 
this.  Xext  the  office  and  private  laboratory  of 
each  professor  should  be  central  with  reference 
to  the  rooms  under  his  care.  However,  when 
permanent  and  responsible  assistants  are  in 
inmiediate  charge  of  the  large  rooms,  this  consid- 
eration is  of  less  importance.  Of  course,  such 
rooms  as  balance-rooms,  combustion-rooms,  and 
hydrogen-sulphide  rooms,  must  be  close  to  the 
large  rooms  to  which  they  belong.  Special  con- 
siderations will  decide  the  position  of  various 
rooms.  Thus,  a  furnace-room  is  placed  on  the 
lowest  floor  to  get  the  advantage  of  a  high 
chimney.  All  chemical  laboratories  are  elabo- 
rately piped.  There  is  usually  one  system  for 
gas  used  in  heating,  another  for  gas  used  in 
lighting,  and  often  a  third  for  certain  specially 
protected  gas-jets,  which  are  required  to  burn 
continuously  for  long  periods.  This  permits  the 
rest  of  the  gas  to  be  turned  off  every  evening  at 
the  close  of  work.  Water  is  carried,  not  merely 
to  each  room,  but  conmionly  to  each  desk. 
W  here  the  water  is  supplied  under  a  strong  pres- 
sure, injector  vacuum-pumps  are  used,  but  when 
this  is  not  the  case,  the  whole  building  must  be 
supplied  with  pipes  connected  with  a  vacuum 
steam-pump.  In  any  ca.se  such  a  pump,  with 
connecting  pipes  to  each  desk,  is  almost  a  neces- 
sity in  the  organic  laboratory,  for  distilling  un- 
der reduced  pressure.  Another  steam-piunp  sup- 
plies a  series  of  pijjes.  carrying  air  under  pres- 
!-ure.  There  are  steam  or  hot-water  pipes  for 
heating  and  pipes  for  steam  at  high  pressure  for 
beating  stills,  water-baths,  and  steam-closets.  In 
addition,  in  some  laboratories  distilled  water  is 
distributed  to  the  different  rooms,  by  a  system 
of  block  tin  pipes.  Formerly  oxygen  was  dis- 
tributed to  several  points  by  pipes,  but  the  intro- 
(iuction  into  commerce  of  compressed  oxygen  in 
strong  steel  cylinders  has  made  this  system  obso- 
lete. Hydrogen-sulphide  gas  is  also  carried,  in 
u'.ost  cases,  by  pipes  to  several  rooms.  Tlie  sys- 
tem of  pipes  for  carrying  off  waste  water  must 
be  carefully  planned.  Ordinary  plumbing  is  de- 
stroyed in  a  few  years  by  acids  and  compounds 
of  mercury.     An  excellent  plan  is  to  carry  the 
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waste  water  bj'  open  troughs  to  the  vertical 
carllienware  main  pipes,  so  avoiding  leaJwork 
altogetlicr.  Tlie  system  of  Hues  for  ventilation 
of  the  lioods  must  be  carried  over  the  whole 
building.  This  system  may  be  connected  with,  a 
lofty  chimney,  or  with  a  rotary  fan.  Electricity 
is  usually  supplied,  for  .scientific  puri>o.ses,  from 
accunailator  batteries. 

Each  student  working  in  a  ruom  has  a  locked 
desk  for  his  own  use.  The  desks  are  usually 
supplied  with  gas,  water,  vacuum-pumps, draught- 
closets,  ap|)aratus,  and  reagents,  so  as  to  reduce 
to  a  niiniinmn  the  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary 
for  the  stiulent  to  leave  his  desk.  Space  is  econ- 
omized in  most  laboratories,  in  the  rooms  set 
apart  for  beginners,  by  ilividing  the  space  under 
each  desk  into  two  inde])enclent  closets,  so  that 
two  students  may  use  the  same  desk  at  difl'erent 
hours  or  on  dillVrcnt  days.  In  the  larger  labor- 
atories nmch  special  apparatus  is  foimd,  such  as 
a  machine  for  producing  li(|uid  air.  grinding 
mills  driven  by  power,  working  models  of  chemi- 
cal industrial  works,  and  apjiaratus  for  treating 
materials  on  an  industrial  scale. 

The  technical  laboratories  maintained  by  in- 
dustrial establishments  may  be  sim])ly  for 
analytical  work,  in  which  case  they  may  be 
modeled  after  the  rooms  for  quantitative  analysis 
in  the  teaching  laborat<ni('s;  but  in  cases  where 
c.\perimental  work  is  carried  on.  (he  i)lan  is  quite 
different.  Power  nuist  be  supijli<'d  more  freely, 
facilities  provided  for  handling  larger  quantities 
of  malerial,  and  liberal  space  left  free  to  set 
up  working  models  of  apparatus  on  a  large  scale. 
See  section  on  Enginccriny  Laboratories. 

PllYsic.vr,  L.\noit.\TORlE.s.  Rooms  .specially 
equipped  for  physical  experimentation  were  not 
provided  until  long  after  well-organized  chemical 
laboratories  were  in  use.  Such  early  experi- 
menters as  Boyle.  Xewton.  and  Franklin  made 
use  of  their  own  living  apartments  for  their  ex- 
periments, and  it  was  not  until  well  into  the 
nineteenth  century  that  professors  of  physics 
obtained  separate  rooms  in  which  they  could 
carry  on  work  with  due  convenience.  The  next 
step  was  for  these  ]>rofessors  to  admit  students 
to  their  own  laboratories,  and  to  direct  their  re- 
search. At  Heidelberg  the  first  physical  labo- 
ratory was  opened  in  1840.  two  rooms  being  de- 
voted to  instruction  in  practical  physics.  The 
laboratory  at  the  University  of  Glasgow  where 
original  research  was  carried  on  by  students 
under  the  direction  of  Lord  Kelvin  was  also  one 
of  the  earliest  of  these  Laboratories.  In  France, 
in  spite  of  the  brilliant  work  done  in  private 
laboratories  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  facilities  for  systematic  work  by 
students  were  hardly  as  anijile  as  in  Oerniany, 
but  by  ISfiS  it  was  realized  that  additional  ac- 
commodations for  students  and  research  labo- 
ratories for  professors  and  skilled  investigators 
were  es.sential.  One  result  of  this  movement  was 
the  foundation,  in  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris,  of  a 
physical  laboratory,  of  which  .Tamin  was  made 
director,  and  which  has  l)een  celebrated  not  only 
for  liis  researches,  but  also  for  those  of  Lippmaii. 
This  laboratory  was  placed  under  the  direction 
of  the  faculty  of  science  in  1S94  and  was  then 
remodeled.  King's  College.  London,  also  adopted 
regular  Laboratory  training  as  part  of  its  work 
in  physics  .about  this  time,  and  three  rooms  in 
its  building  were  used  as  a  laboratory.  The 
first  building  in  England  specially  designed  for 


the  study  of  experimental  physics  was  con- 
structed at  Oxford,  under  plans  of  Prof.  Robert 
B.  Clifton.  This  was  followed  by  the  Cavendish 
laboratory  at  Cambridge,  built  in  1874  by  Prof. 
James  Clerk-Maxwell,  who  incorporated  in  it 
many  of  Prolcssor  (  lifton'a  ideas.  In  the  United 
States  the  progress  was  naturally  slower  than 
in  Europe,  t)ut  it  is  asserted  that  the  lirst  insti- 
tution to  make  laboratory  physics  a  part  of  its 
regular  educational  work  was  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  in  Boston.  The  sys- 
tematic work  begun  at  the  JIassachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  in  practical  ])hysics  fur- 
nished an  example  which  was  soon  followed 
by  other  American  colleges,  including  Cornell 
and  Har\ard,  and  even  by  many  high  schools. 
and  so  rapid  was  the  progress  made  that  in  188G 
Harvard  required  experimental  work  in  physics 
in  its  ciitiance  cxaiuiMations, 

In  elementary  lalxuatory  work  in  physics,  the 
apparatus  is  simple  and  the  results  di>manded 
are  qualitative  rather  than  quantitative.  A 
laboratory  for  this  purpose  would  be  merely  one 
or  more  rooms  provided  with  suitable  tables. 
The  simple  apparatus  used  should,  wliere  possible, 
be  constructed  by  the  student  himself,  the  use  of 
tools  for  the  making,  adjusting,  and  repair  of 
apparatus  forming  not  the  least  valuable  part 
of  the  training.  The  ordinary  manipulation  of 
glass  tubes,  and  the  use  of  the  more  conimun 
wood-working  tools,  as  well  as  of  a  few  imple- 
ments for  c\itting  and  shaping  metal,  must  be 
learned  by  the  student  at  an  early  stage. 

The  entrance  recpiirements  for  the  colleges 
have  set  the  standard  for  the  physical  work  to 
be  done  in  preparatory  .schools.  "  Xo  elaborate 
instruments  are  required  for  such  courses,  and  it 
is  eonsidored  better  practice  to  have  the  student 
v.ork  as  accurately  as  possible  with  somewhat 
crude  a])paratus.  In  the  college  laboratory  the 
equipment  is  of  a  much  higher  grade,  and  shduld 
be  as  extensive  as  the  means  of  the  institution  will 
permit.  The  student  here  begins  to  work  quanti- 
tatively, and  accuracy  of  observation  and  meas- 
urement is  the  prime  essential  of  his  work.  The 
usual  method  of  instruction  is  to  have  an  ele- 
mentary course  which  covers  the  es.sential  fea- 
tures of  physics.  That  is,  a  student  will  begin 
with  the  ordinary  measurements  of  length,  mass, 
and  time.  He  will  iH'rform  quantitative  experi- 
ments in  sound,  licat.  light,  and  electricity. 
There  must  be  at  his  disposal  measures  of  length 
and  micrometers  of  various  forms  which  will 
enable  him  to  determine  length  or  thickness  to 
one-hundredth  of  a  millimeter,  or  even  less.  He 
will  also  have  analytical  balances  for  determin- 
ing the  mass  of  sul)stanecs  with  an  .accuracy  of 
the  one-hundredth  of  a  milligram,  and  such  other 
instruments  as  accurately  calibrated  thermome- 
ters, standards  of  electrical  resistance  carefully 
determined,  and  optical  ajjparatus  in  which  the 
graduated  circles  and  other  parts  used  for  meas- 
urement are  of  high  precision.  As  the  construc- 
tion of  this  apparatus  involves  considerable  me- 
chanical skill,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  the 
student  to  make  it;  but  its  test  and  calibration 
is  one  of  his  first  tasks.  He  is  taught  the  neces- 
sity of  correcting  his  observations  and  looking 
for  and  compensating  for  such  causes  of  error  as 
can  be  detected,  and.  in  short,  to  attain  as  great 
accuracy  as  the  apparatus  he  uses  is  capable  of. 
For  elementary  laboratories  no  extensive  and 
peculiar  structural  features  are  required  in  the 
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building.  Suitable  brackets  firmly  fastened  to 
l)rick  walls  furnish  supports  for  the  more  sensi- 
tive ajiparatus.  and  convenient  sinks  and  water 
and  gas  piping  and  electric  fittings  are  provid- 
ed, in  most  eolleges  and  universities,  iiowevcr, 
these  elenientarj'  laboratories  are  in  the  same 
Inilding  as  research  laboratories  for  the  staff 
and  advanced  students,  and  as  a  result  they  con- 
tain many  features  not  absolutely  essential  for 
work  of  this  description.  In  building  physical 
lalioratories  for  research  work,  every  other  con- 
sideration is,  or  should  be,  sacrificed  to  direct 
utility.  Stone  piers  on  which  such  instruments 
as  galvanometers  are  set  are  independently  found- 
ed and  carried  up  through  one  or  more  floors, 
without  any  connection  whatsoever  with  other 
parts  of  the  building.  Stone  tables  or  slabs  for 
similar  purposes  are  built  in  the  brick  structural 
walls  of  the  building.  High  towers  for  experi- 
ments with  penduhnns,  pressures  of  liquids,  and 
falling  bodies  are  another  feature  of  a  modem 
laboratory,  and  in  most  cases  they,  too,  are 
built  on  an  inde[H'ndcnt  foundation.  The  build- 
ing is  usually  arranged  so  that  it  has  the  best 
possible  light,  especially  as  regards  direct  sun- 
light. For  certain  work  electrical  or  other  power 
is  desirable,  and  a  system  of  pipes,  wiring,  and 
shafting  is  carried  about  the  building.  Another 
feature  is  a  constant -temperature  room  in  the 
cellar,  usually  where  the  astronomical  clocks  and 
other  instruments  which  must  be  maintained  at 
or  near  the  same  temperature  the  year  around  are 
installed.  In  short,  the  greatest  care  is  observed 
in  adapting  the  building  for  its  use  as  a  place 
of  research,  and  every  convenience  is  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  student.  It  must  be  stated, 
however,  that  many  physicists  do  not  altogether 
approve  of  such  refinements  of  laboratory  con- 
struction, and  think  that  the  ability  to  overcome 
difficulties  is  a  valuable  part  of  the  training. 
Furthermore,  the  very  nature  of  the  refinements 
may  in  some  cases  constitute  .serious  causes  of 
<>rror.  For  example,  an  independent  tower  or 
]i!er  niay  act  as  an  inverted  pendulum  and  have 
a  period  of  vibration  of  its  o%\ti.  But  be  this  as 
it  may.  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  at  the  Ger- 
man universities,  where  the  greatest  facilities 
have  been  introduced  into  the  buildings  and  are 
put  at  the  disposal  of  the  students,  the  best  work 
is  carried  on.  The  laboratory  belonging  to  the 
T'niversity  at  ^trassburg,  and  that  of  the  Poly- 
technikum  at  Zurich,  are  typical  of  the  best  prog- 
ress in  modern  laboratory  construction,  although 
Berlin  and  a  number  of  other  German  universities 
are  not  far  behind. 

But  important  physical  research  has  also  been 
carried  on  in  laboratories  outside  of  educational 
institutions,  and  the  more  celebrated  of  these 
deserve  brief  mention.  The  laboratory  of  the 
Koyal  Institution  in  London  was  foiinded  in 
L'WO  by  Coiuit  Kumford.  and  although  the  orig- 
inal intention  of  its  finmder  was  the  furtherance 
of  ajiplied  science,  it  soon  became  the  lionie  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  original  investigations  in 
tlie  realm  of  pure  science,  carried  on  by  such  men 
as  Sir  H\unphrv  Davy.  Faraday,  Tjnidall.  Ray- 
leigh.  and  Pewar.  In  ISOfl  the  research  facilities 
of  the  Royal  Institution  were  increased  by  the 
flpening  of  the  Davy-Faraday  Research  Labora- 
tory, which  has  been  ni()st  successfully  conducted 
by  Lord  Rayleigh  and  T'rof.  .Tames  Dewar.  In 
Germany  the  most  important  work  has  been  car- 
ried on  at  the  Reichsniistalt.  or  physico-techni- 
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eal  institution,  at  Charlottenburg,  near  Berlin. 
Through  tlie  munificence  of  Werner  Siemens,  who 
in  ll5.S4  gave  about  .$12.5,000  to  the  institution, 
and  through  appropriations  by  the  Reichstag, 
sviitable  buildings  were  erected,  and  from  1888  to 
1894  the  laboratory  was  directed  by  Helmholtz. 
Tlie  influence  of  the  lieichsansliiH  on  industrial 
conditions  in  Germany  has  been  most  valuable. 
Various  standards  are  here  made,  instruments 
are  calibrated,  and  certificates  which  have  a 
worldwide  acceptance  are  given  to  the  apparatus 
which  complies  with  the  standards  of  th<'  l>nreau. 
Technical  research  is  also  carried  on.  and  many 
valuable  papers  are  published  from  time  to  time 
from  the  bureau.  Various  instruments  of  glass 
are  examined,  and  the  woi'k  of  the  Germans  in 
this  field  has  been  raised  to  a  high  degree  of  ex- 
cellence, with  the  result  that  the  manufacture  of 
optical  instruments  has  greatly  increased.  The 
same  holds  true  in  the  case  of  electrical  appara- 
tus, and  the  standards  of  resistance  and  other 
apparatus  also  have  been  made  of  a  high  grade 
of  precision.  In  Paris  there  is  the  Conservatoire 
des  Arts  et  Metiers.  With  the  purchase  of  a 
])hj'sical  cabinet,  a  department  of  physics  was  or- 
ganized in  1829,  which  has  since  been  increased 
and  developed,  and  furnished  a  home  for  important 
researches.  Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  labora- 
tory in  France  is  the  International  Bureau  of 
Weights  and  Measures,  organized  in  1875  by  the 
cooperation  of  eighteen  different  nations.  Here 
are  prepared  for  distribution  to  the  subscribing 
nations  the  various  metric  standards  of  length 
and  mass ;  the  meter  and  kilogram  of  the  ar- 
chives with  which  the  secondary  or  natural  stand- 
ards have  been  compared  are  preserved.  In  this 
laboratorv  are  carried  on  the  most  elaborate  com- 
parisons of  standards  and  instruments,  and  the 
work  of  this  Imreau  has  been  invahuible  to  work- 
ers in  science  in  many  departments.  A  national 
physical  laboratory  was  established  in  Great 
Britain  during  the  closing  years  of  the  ninclcx'nth 
century,  and  to  it  in  1901)  was  given  a  building 
and  site  near  London,  its  control  being  given  to  the 
Royal  Society.  Here  a  beginning  has  been  made 
of  supplying  means  for  important  physical  in- 
vestigations, and  the  eriuipment  is  being  rapidly 
increased.  In  the  United  States,  in  1901,  the 
Xational  Bureau  of  Standards  was  established 
by  act  of  Congress,  approved  ^larch  3.  1901 ;  it  is 
designed  to  possess  a  similar  fimction  to  the 
Reichsanstalt  and  the  Xational  Physical  Labora- 
tory of  Fngland.  In  190:!  a  building  was  being 
erected  for  the  laboratory  of  this  bureau,  and 
active  plans  had  been  made  for  its  investigations. 
By  law  it  is  given  the  custody  of  the  national 
standards,  anil  will  issue  secondary  standards 
for  the  use  of  industrial  and  scientific  workers. 
So  valuable  and  important  has  been  the  work  of 
similar  institutions  in  Europe  that  the  Xational 
Bureau  of  Standards  was  demanded  by  united 
scientific   and   manufacturing  interests. 

ExGiXEEKiNG  L.xnoRATORfES.  The  success  which 
has  attended  chemical,  physical,  and  other  labora- 
tories organized  either  for  instruction  or  re- 
search has  led  to  the  establishment  of  engineer- 
ing laboratories  in  which  the  student  is  taught 
to  apply  himself  particularly  to  such  problems 
as  he  would  encounter  in  the  actual  practice  of 
his  profession.  Such  laboratories  are  also  used 
by  advanced  workers  to  study  experimentally 
such  difliculties  as  are  encountered  in  daily  life, 
with  the  hope  of  finding  simpler  and  more  eco- 
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nomical  methods.  Accordingly,  there  arc  labora- 
tories for  mechanical  engineering,  hydraulic  engi- 
neering, mining  engineering,  electrical  engineer- 
ing, and  chemical  engineering,  in  which  are  in- 
stalled machinery  .and  apparatus  similar  to  that 
found  in  actual  [iractice.  Such  lahoratories  have 
been  found  essential  for  the  best  professional  and 
technical  education,  and  are  a  distinct  feature 
of  \vcllc(|uipped  technical  schools  and  universities 
in  Eurajic  and  America.  A  mechanical  engineer- 
ing laboratory  contains  machinery  for  studying 
different  forms  of  motors  and  ])o\ver  transmission 
and  for  determining  their  most  economical  oper- 
ation. This  would  include  the  ascertaining  of 
friction  losses,  the  study  of  various  kinds  of 
lubricants,  etc.  In  order  to  carry  on  this  work 
as  succcssfullj-  as  possible,  machinery  of  such 
Bizo  as  will  be  found  in  a  small  plant  is  neces- 
sary, and  the  students  are  taught  its  actual 
operation  and  maintenance.  In  some  schools 
there  may  be  an  independent  steam-engineering 
laboratory,  while  in  others  it  may  be  a  part  of 
the  laboratory  of  mechanical  engineering.  Here 
the  students  are  taught  to  use  steam-engines  of 
different  types  imder  varying  conditions  of  ser- 
vice. In  the  important  schools  of  mines  are  usu- 
ally found  the  various  machines  \ised  in  mining 
and  the  preparation  and  reduction  of  ore.  Loco- 
motive engineering  is  now  taught  in  the  labora- 
tory, and  at  least  two  universities  in  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  several  manufacturing  works. 
are  supplied  with  testing  locuniotives  in  which 
full  friction,  draught,  and  other  tests  can  be 
made  on  a  larire  scale.  Electrical-engineering 
laboratories  were  perhaps  the  first  to  be  carried 
on  on  an  extensive  scale,  as  in  the  laboratory 
method  of  instruction  niachinerv'  of  more  than 
model  size  was  early  found  necessary  for  the 
student.  In  the  best  electrical-enginering  labora- 
tories are  to  be  found  motors  and  dynamos  for 
direct  and  alternating  current-transformers,  stor- 
age batteries,  etc..  and  the  various  prol)lems  in- 
volved in  the  generation  of  the  electrical  power 
and  its  transmission  are  studied  under  conditions 
appr^'hing  actual  jiracticc  as  nearly  as  possible. 
In  chemical  engineering  the  growth  of  large  manu- 
facturing establishments  has  led  to  a  demand 
for  practical  chemists,  and  it  is  now  considered 
that  these  can  best  he  trained  by  having  stu- 
dents carry  out  preparations  on  a  considerable 
.scale  by  using  actual  machinery.  In  the  most 
modern  of  laboratories  for  the  study  of  applied 
chemistry,  such  processes  as  dyeing,  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar,  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric 
acid,  electrolytic  methods  of  preparing  chemical 
substances,  distillation,  etc.,  are  all  carried  on 
on  a  practical   scale. 

In  engineering  laboratories  the  practice  will 
vary  widely  in  different  institutions  and  with 
different  instructors,  depending  on  adequacy  of 
equipment  and  number  of  students.  The  ma- 
chinery and  apparatus  at  the  disposal  of  the 
students  and  instructors  will  often  influence  the 
work  done,  and  will  cause  students  desiring  to 
follow  a  partic\ilar  branch  to  select  an  institu- 
tion where  such  facilities  are  the  best.  Engi- 
neering laboratories  usually  follow  adequate 
manual  training  and  work  in  chemical  and  phys- 
ical laboratories,  and  the  best  results  are  se- 
cured when  the  work  is  properly  eoiirdinated. 
They  have  a  distinct  bearing  on  technical  edu- 
cation, and  have  played  their  part  in  the  indus- 
trial development  of  the  United  States. 


Biological  L.\hor.\tories.  An  enormous  im- 
])ulsc  was  given  to  the  purely  scientific  advance- 
ment of  biological  science  by  the  early  founda- 
tion of  laboratories  for  research  in  connection 
with  the  chief  German  universities  in  the  third 
quarter  of  the  last  century.  In  the  United 
States,  the  first  zoidogical  laboratory,  or,  in- 
deed, any  in  general  liiology  in  this  eountrj', 
was  established  by  Louis  Agassiz  at  Harvard 
College,  at  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  Wynian  also  taught  to  special  students 
comparative  anatomy.  Agassiz  gathered  about 
him  and  trained  specialists  in  zoiilogj',  most  of 
whom  became  teachers  and  perpetuated  his  meth- 
ods of  instruction.  In  Europe.  .Tohannes  Jliillcr 
established  a  laboratory  at  Berlin  (18.57-58), 
and  trained  many  students,  who  afterwards  filled 
chairs  in  diil'crent  universities.  The  impetus 
he  gave  to  comparative  anatomy.  i)hysiologj', 
and  embryology  throush  his  laboratory  melhods 
was  deep  and  lasting.  He  was  ])erhaps  the 
father  of  modern  morjdiological  investigations 
and  of  laborat(M'v  methods.  Other  zofdogists  who 
exerted  an  inlluence  whicli  was  felt  by  a  later 
generation,  and  led  the  way  to  the  establish- 
ment of  marine  biological  laboratories,  were  the 
Norwegian  naturalist  Sars  (I805-(i0).  who  car- 
ried on  deep-sea  dredgings  and  cml)ryological  re- 
searches on  the  coast  of  Norway:  Eathke  of  Dor- 
pat  :  and  Forbes  of  Great  Britain.  During  this 
])criod  H.  Milne-Edwards  and  De  Quatrefages 
worked  in  temporary  private  laboratories  on  the 
French  coast  and  in  the  ^Mediterranean. 

The  third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  a  jM'riod  of  the  installation  of  biological 
laboratories  in  connection  with  the  leading  uni- 
versities, especially  in  (icrnuiny.  The  work- 
rooms were  fairly  large  and  well  lighted:  but 
the  furniture  was  simple,  tables,  dissecting 
implements,  microscopes,  aipiaria.  and  in  the 
basement  perhaps  a  vivarium  for  mammals,  form- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  furniture.  Such  a 
laboratory  was  that  of  R.  Lcuckart  at  Leip- 
zig, who  trained  a  large  number  of  German, 
Swiss,  American,  English,  and  Dutch  zoologists 
and  morphologists.  \Vith  the  rise  of  more  mod- 
ern modes  of  investigation  in  comparative  embry- 
ology and  morphology,  involving  methods  of 
cutting  their  sections  for  the  microscope,  of 
staining  and  mounting  them,  the  use  of  various 
reagents  and  ]ireservative  fluids,  the  equipment  of 
biological  laboratories  became  more  and  more 
elaborate  and  costly. 

Our  modern  haelerlolofiical  laboratories  took 
their  rise  from  the  researches  of  Pasteur  in 
France  (18f!fi-nO).  His  studies  led  finally  to  the 
establishment  of  the  great  Pasteur  Institute  in 
Paris,  which  was  followed  by  the  installation  of 
bacteriological  laboratories  in  Germany,  Italy, 
and  other  European  countries,  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada — institutes  either  di- 
rectly connected  with  universities  and  medical 
schools,  or  independent.  In  such  laboratories  as 
these,  and  other  temporary  laboratories  estab- 
lished in  Italy.  West  Africa.  India,  and  Cuba, 
have  been  worked  out  the  causes  and  preventives 
of  the  filth  diseases,  of  yellow  fever  and  tubercu- 
losis. 

Marine  lahoratories  have  exerted  a  profoimd 
influence  on  biological  science,  besides  training 
science  teachers  and  aiding  investigators.  Miiller 
in  Germany  spent  his  simimcrs  by  the  seaside, 
studying  the  anatomy,  and  especially  the  develop- 
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ment,  of  the  lower  animals ;  and  so  in  France  and 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  did  H.  Milne- 
Edwards  and  De  Quatrefages,  and  Gosse  on  the 
Englisii  coast.  We  owe,  however,  to  Louis  Agas- 
siz  the  idea  of  (he  foundation  of  the  modern  sea- 
side or  marine  laboratorA",  which  has  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  the  great  zoological  sta- 
tion at  Naples,  those  of  France  and  other  coun- 
tries. Agassiz  and  his  students  had  for  many 
years  dredged  and  collected  along  the  coast  of 
Xew  England,  and  had  spent  several  winters  at 
C'liarleston,  S.  C,  to  study  the  marine  fauna.  In 
1873,  aided  financially  by  a  generous  friend  of 
science,  he  founded  the  Anderson  School  of  Nat- 
ural History  at  Penikese.  an  island  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  Buzzard's  Bay.  Though,  owing  to 
Agassiz's  death,  it  tlourished  only  two  years,  its 
work  was  most  important  in  itself,  and  because 
it  led  to  the  formation  of  similar  laboratories. 
It  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Chesapeake  Zo- 
ological Laboratory  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, under  the  direction  of  Prof.  \\.  K. 
Brooks,  which  was  succeeded  by  temporary  lab- 
oratories at  Beaufort,  N,  C,  and  the  Bahamas; 
also  to  the  summer  school  which  was  main- 
tained at  Annisquam  for  several  years  by  the 
late  Professor  A.  Hyatt,  and  to  a  summer 
school  carried  on  by  the  Peabody  Academy  of 
Science  at  Salem,  ilass.,  in  ISTG-Sl.  and  to 
others,  such  as  the  summer  school  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  at  Cold  Spring 
Harljor,  Long  Island;  the  Hopkins  Seaside  Labo- 
ratory of  the  Leland  Stanford,  Junior.  Univer- ; 
sity,  in  California;  and  the  Tufts  College  Lab- 
oratory at  Harpswell,  Maine,  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  J.  S.  Kingsley.  and  that  at  Beau- 
fort. N.  C,  connected  with  Columbia  University, 
Mr.  A.  Agassiz  has  for  many  years  maintained  a 
well-appointed  private  laboratory  at  Newport, 
where  a  number  of  investigators  have  worked 
through  the  summer  months. 

I.ed  by  Louis  Agassiz's  example.  Dr.  Anton 
Dohrn  in  1872  began  to  build,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  opened,  a  costly  zoological  station  at 
Naples,  whore  gather  zoiUogists  of  different  coun- 
tries, whose  researches,  carried  on  under  the  most 
favorable  auspices,  have  had  a  manifest  influ- 
ence on  systematic,  and  more  especially  embyro- 
logifal  and  morphological,  studies.  This  is  a 
permanent  institution  established  in  a  hand- 
some structure  liuilt  for  the  purpose  near  the  sea, 
with  a  director  and  staff  of  assistants,  and  open 
to  investigators  throughout  the  year.  Tables 
are  offered  to  investigators  of  different  countries, 
the  expenses  or  rent  being  paid  in  some  cases  by 
the  British,  American,  and  other  associations, 
universities,  and  other  institutions.  The  base- 
ment is  occupied  by  a  series  of  large,  well-stocked 
aquaria,  and  is  open  to  the  public.  There  are  a 
large  librarj',  separate  workrooms  for  investi- 
gators, steamers  for  dredging,  collection,  and 
preparation,  while  the  institution  issues  several 
publication.?  of   importance  to   zoologists. 

This  great  establishment  has  been  the  parent  or 
forerunner  of  similar  laboratories.  The  late 
distinguished  French  zoiilogist  Baron  H.  Laeaze- 
Duthiers  founded  and  built  at  his  own  expense 
two  well-equijiped  seaside  laboratories,  one  at 
Roscoff.  in  Northwestern  France,  and  the  other 
on  the  ^fediterranean.  near  the  Spanish  line,  at 
Banyulssnr-^Ier.  These  have  been  utilized  not 
only  by  French.  Swiss,  American,  and  English 
investigators,  but  by  a  large  number  of  French 


students  of  the  Sorbonne  and  the  College  de 
Franco.  There  is  also  a  laboratory  at  Con- 
carneau,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Coll&gc  de 
France,  and  still  another  at  Areachon,  main- 
tained by  the  University  of  Bordeaux,  The  city 
of  Paris  supports  a  Laborntoire  d'cvohition  des 
itres  organises,  3  Rue  d'Ulm,  directed  by  Prof. 
A.  Giard,  who  has  a  private  laboratory  at  Wim- 
pereaii,  near  Calais.  These  were  followed  by  the 
Plymouth  Laboratory,  on  the  English  Channel, 
at  which  work  a  small  number  of  investigator?, 
while  in  the  summer  season  classes  from  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  Eton  study  under  an  instructor, 
one  of  the  ollicers  in  charge.  Other  smaller  sea- 
side laboratories  have  been  established  by  Pro- 
fessor Herdman  near  Liverpool,  at  Millport ;  one 
at  Port  Erin,  on  the  Isle  of  Man;  one  near 
Bristol;  another  near  Aberdeen,  on  the  North 
Sea  coast ;  and  one  near  Dublin,  on  the  Irish 
coast.  These  are  associated  together,  and  con- 
trolled by  the  "Marine  Biological  Association  of 
the  United  Kingdom,'  and  in  part  are  supported 
l\y  grants  from  the  British  Association,  the 
lioyal  Society,  etc.  The  Germans  largely  pat- 
ronize the  Naples  station,  but  have  a  small  one 
at  Helgoland,  while  the  university  at  Vienna 
sustains  a  well-appointed  one  at  Triest.  The 
Russians  have  one  at  Sebastcjpol,  and  also  at 
Ville  Franche,  en  the  ^lediterranean;  the  Dutch 
on  the  coast  of  Holland:  the  Danes  on  their 
coast ;  while  the  L'niversity  of  Tokio  maintains 
one  on  the  Japanese  coast. 

Floating  marine  laboratories,  as  they  may  be 
called  (i.e.  those  on  shipboard),  were  established 
on  the  British  exploring  ship  ChnUengcr  during 
her  five  years'  voyage  around  the  world,  and 
fully  equipped  laboratories  have  been  furnished 
en  the  various  exploring  oceanic  expeditions,  in- 
cluding the  five  recently  sent  out  to  the  .\ntarctic 
seas  by  the  German,  Swedish,  English,  and 
Dutch  governments. 

The  laboratories  in  connection  with  the  fish- 
eries commissions  of  the  United  States,  Ger- 
many, Norway,  and  Great  Britain  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  excellent  results,  both  scientific  and 
practical.  Early  in  the  seventies  of  the  nine- 
teenth centurj-,"  Professor  S.  F.  Baird,  the 
founder  of  the  United  States  Conmiission  of 
Fish  and  Fisheries,  and  its  first  commissioner, 
was  wont  to  establish  at  his  summer  headquar- 
ters, in  different  seasons,  at  various  ]K)ints  along 
the  coast  of  New  England,  from  Woods  Hole  to 
Harpswell.  Elaine,  temporary  laboratories,  at 
which  students  were  hospitably  entertained.  This 
led  to  the  permanent  establishment  of  two  insti- 
tutions at  Woods  Hole.  The  Woods  Hole  Lab- 
oratory has  exerted  much  inlluence.  To  this 
school  large  numbers  of  investigators  and  college 
stvidents  have  flocked,  and  it  has  l)ecn  a  most 
important  means  of  training  science  teachers. 
The  laboratory  of  the  United  .States  Fish  Com- 
mission at  Woods  Hole  is  a  permanent  institu- 
tion, open  winter  and  summer  to  experts.  It 
is  well  equipped,  and  fre<iuented  by  a  large 
number  of  investigators  and  advanced  students. 
Its  ollicial  organs  are  the  reports  and  bulletins 
of  the  United  States  Fisheries  Commission,  and 
the  entir"  plant  is  probably  the  most  elaborate 
and  extensive  in  the  world.  The  marine  labora- 
tory established  in  1002  at  Beaufort.  N.  C.  by 
the  Unitei!  States  Fish  Commission  is  still  larger, 
and  promises  to  be  the  leading  one  in  this  coun- 
try.   The  floating  laboratory  of  the  Rhode  Island 
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Commission  of  Inland  Fislierics  has  carried  on 
imi)Oitant  work  on  the  dovehjpment  and  arti- 
Ikial  culture  of  the  clam  and  lobster,  and  the 
results  have  been  published  by  tho  State. 

Several  summer  laboratories  for  the  study  of 
aquatic  life,  insects,  fishes,  etc.,  as  well  as  for 
educational  jiurposes,  have  been  established  in  the 
Central  United  States.  Of  these,  the  first  to  be 
founded,  and  the  one  which  has  been  the  most 
])r()iluctive  of  results  advantageous  to  science,  is 
that  at  Havana.  111.,  founded  by  Profi^ssor  S.  A. 
Forbes.  It  has  published  a  bulletin,  and  has  from 
the  first  shown  great  activity.  In  Europe,  a 
well-known  fresh-water  laboratory  has  for  several 
years  been  maintaine<l  by  Professor  Dr.  O. 
Zacharias,  at  Pliin  in  Germany. 

-Ml  hotunical  laboratories  equipped  for  ele- 
mentary instruction  are  practically  the  same. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  such  establishments 
provide  equipment  for  fundamental  courses  in 
iiHjrjihohigy,  ]ihysiology.  ecology,  and  perhaps 
ta.xonomy.  In  provision  for  research  work,  how- 
ever, botanical  laboratories  vary  widely.  There 
is  probably  no  complete  botanical  lal)oratory  in 
the  world,  in  the  sense  that  it  provides  for  every 
jihase  of  botanical  investigation.  Each  promi- 
nent laboratory  is  strong  in  one,  or  perhaps  a 
few,  of  the  many  phases  of  botanical  research, 
and  this  is  recognized  by  graduate  students  in 
selecting  a  laboratory  for  definite  work.  Since 
the  chief  opportunity  of  any  botanical  laboratory 
is  the  staff  of  men  in  eliargc  of  the  work,  every 
laboratory  has  developed  aliout  I'Ortain  men 
rather  than  along  theoretical  lines.  While 
worthy  morphological  and  physiological  l.-vbora- 
tories  can  be  developed  in  connection  with  any 
university  that  has  money  enough  to  employ 
suitable  men  and  furnish  them  equipment,  worthy 
taxonomic  equipment  is  a  matter  of  historical 
development.  It  involves  the  accumulation  of 
large  collections,  whose  chief  value  lies  in  sets 
of  ])lants  that  are  not  in  the  open  market.  For 
c.\am])le,  while  there  are  possibly  ten  botanical 
laboratories  in  the  Unjlcd  States  in  which  the 
opportunities  for  research  in  morphologj',  physi- 
ology, .ind  ecology  may  be  regarded  from  fair  to 
excellent,  there  are  only  three,  or  at  most  four, 
points  where  great  historical  collections  of  plants 
have  made  valuable  researeli  work  in  taxonomy 
possible.     See  Bot.\nic  Garden. 

PsYCiiOLOoiCAL  LAnoRATORiEs.  The  first  lab- 
oratory for  the  pursuit  of  researches  in  psycho- 
physics  and  exjjerimental  |)sycholog\'  {qq.v. ) 
Avas  founded  by  Wilhelm  Wundt  at  Leipzig  in 
1870.  Laboratories  have  now  been  established 
at  most  of  the  leading  German  universities.  The 
first  laboratory  in  the  L'nited  States  was  found- 
ed at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1881  by 
G.  8.  Hall,  but  laboratories  are  now  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception  in  American  universi- 
ties and   colleges. 

France  has  an  excellent  laboratory  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  Paris.  England  has  small  lal)oratories 
at  Cambridge  and  Londim,  but  has  so  far  done 
little  for  the  cause  of  experimental  ps\x"hology. 
Valuable  investigations  have  also  come  from 
Denmark  (Copenhagen).  Sweden  (Upsala),  Nor- 
way (Christiania) ,  Belgium  (Li6ge),  Holland 
(Groningen  and  Utrecht).  Austria  (Vienna  and 
Gratz).  Russia  (Saint  Petersl)urg  and  Moscow), 
and  .Tapan  (Tokio),  some  of  them  from  psycholo- 
gical laboratories  proper,  and  some  from  labora- 
tories of  physiology. 


Tlie  recent  develoimient  of  psychology  as  a 
science,  the  multiplicity  of  pro1)le"ms  that  crowd 
upon  the  investigator,  (lie  varied  training  of  the 
men  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  psychologic- 
al experiment,  and  the  makeshifts  "to  which 
p.syehologists  are  forced  by  inadequate  laliora- 
tory  accommodation,  render  it  exceedingly  dilli- 
eult  to  give  any  typical  description  of  the  ar 
rangcment  and  furnishing  of  the  psychological 
laboratory.  We  may,  however,  say,  without 
much  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  'ideal'  lab- 
oratory would  present  at  least  the  following 
features:  There  should  be  (1)  a  large  lecture- 
room  or  auditorium.  ca])able  of  .seating  some 
:iOO  hearers,  with  a  good  demonstration  tal)le 
and  arrangements  for  lantern  jirojection.  Be- 
hind the  lecture-room,  and  opening  into  it,  should 
be  (2)  a  museum  or  storeroom,  in  which  are  dis- 
])layed  not  only  all  the  demonstration  instru- 
ments required  for  a  general  lecture  course,  but 
also  series  of  standard  pieces  illustrating  the 
historical  development  of  experimental  method. 
(.'?)  For  work  in  optics,  there  should  be  two  dark 
rooms,  adjoining  and  connected,  and  it  wovild 
be  well  if  the  larger  of  the  two,  the  anteroom, 
should  have  a  window  opening  into  the  general 
lecture-room.  This  anteroom  is  necessary  for 
the  demonstration  of  certain  phenomena  of  con- 
trast (q.v.),  for  work  on  visual  adaptation,  on 
association  of  ideas,  etc.,  etc.;  while  the  inner 
room  is  useful  for  more  refined  investigation — 
e.g.  for  spectrometrie  research.  The  window  in 
the  side  of  tlie  lecture-room  gives  the  lecturer 
a  black  background  against  which  certain  demon- 
strations can  be  made,  without  darkening  the 
lecture-room  itself,  far  more  ed'eetually  than 
against  a  black  screen.  (4)  For  acoustics,  there 
should  be  available  a  suite  of  three  rooms,  one 
of  which  should  be  made,  as  far  as  possible, 
snnndproof,  as  well  as  light-proof,  and  all  of 
which  should  be  connected  by  acoustic  tubes  for 
the  transmission  of  auditory  stimuli.  (.'))  For 
work  upon  the  sense  of  smell,  there  should  be  a 
special  room,  with  tiled  lloor  and  glazed  walls  and 
especial  ventilating  arrangements.  The  rest  of 
till'  laboratorj'  proper  should  be  taken  up  with 
large  rooms,  well  aired  and  lighted,  for  class 
worTi  in  the  practice  courses;  a  set  of  small, 
closet-like  rooms,  occupied  by  advanced  students; 
a  series  of  rooms  devoted  to  cibscrv:itions  upon 
the  lower  animals;  a  <'entrally  situated  room, 
containing  the  measuring  instruments  (chrono- 
scopes,  clironographs,  etc.),  tipon  which  a  call 
may  be  made  from  any  part  of  the  laboratory; 
the  private  labiu'atories  of  the  instructing  staff; 
and  a  library  and  writing-room.  The  only  other 
feature  of  the  laboratory  that  demands  separate 
mention  is  ((!)  the  w^orkshop,  whicli  should  be 
adequately  fitted  with  the  tools  needed  for  wood 
and  metal  work,  and  should  have  an  abundant 
power  supply. 

The  instrumental  outfit  of  the  laboratory  is 
described  under  the  heading  Psyciiolocioal  Ap- 
PARATTS.  A  few  points  as  regards  furniture 
ond  fixtures  may  be  noticed  here.  Every  room 
should  be  supplied  with  gas  and  electricity,  and 
certain  rooms  (for  which  absolute  quiet  is  not 
essential)  with  water.  The  rooms  employed 
for  class  work  should  have  small,  low  tables, 
accommodating  each  a  pair  of  students,  and  shal- 
low, glass-fronted  wall  eases  to  contain  the  in- 
struments when  not  in  use.  Comfort  on  the 
part  of  the  observer  is  essential  to  good  intro- 
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speotion ;  for  tliis  reason  there  sliould  be  .s[)e- 
cial  narrow  tables  for  experiments  upon  smell 
and  taste;  couches  or  reclining  chairs  for  work 
upon  the  cutaneous  sensations  ;  and  high  desks  for 
certain  experiments  upon  visual  contrast  and 
after-images.  The  whole  laboratory  must  be 
wired  for  telephone  or  bell  signals,  so  that  any 
two  available  rooms  may  be  connected  together 
for  a  particular  investigation  without  disturb- 
ance to  other  workers  by  passage  to  and  fro 
between  them. 

Literature.  Holnian,  "The  Functions  of  the 
Laboratory,"  in  Techiwloyy  Review  for  1899; 
Welch,  /•Jvoltition  of  tlte  Modern  Laboratory 
(Smithsonian  Report  for  1895);  Das  chemische 
Lahorutorium  dcr  Liidiciys-Vnieersitiit  zu  Gies- 
sen,  nebst  cineiii  \orifort  von  Liehig  (Heidel- 
berg, 1842)  ;  Lang,  Uas  chemische  Laboratorium 
an  der  Universitut  Heidelberg  (Karlsruhe,  1858)  ; 
Kolbe,  Das  neue  chemische  Laboratorium  der 
TInivcrsdtiit  Leipzig  (Leipzig,  1808)  ;  Fischer  and 
Gruth,  Der  Xeubau  des  erstcn  chemischcti  Insti- 
lilts  der  Universitut  Berlin  (Berlin,  1901); 
Chandler,  The  Construction  of  Chemical  Labora- 
tories (Washington,  D.  C,  1893)  ;  "Les  labora- 
toires  de  chimie."  in  Encgcloijcdic  ehiiiiiijue 
(Paris,  1882);  Arendt.  Trchiiik  dcr  IJj-jjcri- 
mentalchemie  (Hamburg,  1900).  Minot,  in 
vol.  .xiii.  of  Science  (1901),  advocates  small 
rooms  of  uniform  size  for  laboratories  in  second- 
ary schools.  Smith  and  Hall,  Teaching  of  Chem- 
istry and  I'Injsics  (Xew  York,  1902);  Cajori, 
History  of  Physics  (New  York,  1899);  Davis, 
Handbook  of  Chemical  Engineering  (ManchesteT, 
1901);  Delabarre,  L'anncr  psychologique,  vol. 
i.  (Paris.  1895):  ^liinsterberg.  The  Psychologi- 
cal Laboratory  of  Harvard  Cnivcrsity  (Boston. 
1893)  ;  Titehener,  in  Mind,  n.  s,  vol.  vii.  (Lon- 
don. 1898),  which  gives  a  bibliography;  id., 
in  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  vol.  xi. 
(Worcester.  1900)  ;  id..  Experimental  Psychology 
(New  Y'ork,  1901)  ;  Sanford,  Experimental  Psy- 
chology (Boston,  1898)  ;  id.,  in  American  Jour- 
nal of  Psychology,  vol.  v.  (Worcester,  1892-93). 
See  also  Oeserv.vtoky. 

LABOR  CHURCH.  An  organized  effort  to 
develop  tlic  nligious  life  in  the  labor  movement. 
The  founder  of  the  Labor  (.'hurch  was  John  Tre- 
vor, a  singularly  gifted  and  devoted  man.  Tlu! 
first  services  were  held  in  a  hall  at  Manchester, 
England,  October  4,  1891,  and  in  November  the 
church  was  organized.  Five  principles  were 
adoj)fcd.  The  service  included  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
hymns  social  in  character,  readings  from  Whit- 
man, Emerson.  Lamennais,  Lowell,  Whitlicr, 
Ruskin.  Carlyle,  and  .Maurice,  and  an  address. 
In  1892  the  Labor  I'rofdul  was  started,  and  the 
labor  Hi/iun  Boot;  and  tracts  were  published. 
The  demand  for  similar  churches  was  local  and 
spontaneous.  In  ■July,  1893,  a  Labor  Church 
X'nion  of  14  churches  was  organized.  By  the 
next  November  there  were  24  churches.  The 
movement  lias  not  shown  continued  vitality. 

LABOR  COLONIES,  .\grieultural  communi- 
ties maintained  fur  the  purpose  of  giving  eni- 
jiloyment  and  training  to  individiials  who,  on 
account  of  inelliciency  or  m'sforfune,  find  it  im- 
prssible  to  make  an  independent  living.  Such 
colonies  are  carried  on  bv  the  State  in  France, 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  \ew  Zealand,  and  by 
private  effort  in  Holland.  Switzerland,  and  the 
United  States.  Holland's  fnnr  colonies.  Fred- 
eriksoord,   Wilhelmsoord,    Wilhelminasoord,   and 


Colony  No.  7,  are  the  oldest,  the  first  establish- 
ment dating  from  1818.  Situated  near  the  cen- 
tre of  tile  Kingdom,  they  occupy  5000  acres  of 
land,  and  have  2000  colonists.  Admission  is- 
open  to  all  who  are  willing  to  work.  On  entering 
the  newcomer  is  enrolled  as  a  laborer,  and  he  and 
all  members  of  his  family  able  to  work  are  pro- 
vided with  an  opportunity  to  gain  a  livelihood. 
His  wages,  paid  weekly,  are  equal  to  the  rate 
common  in  the  locality,  deduction  being  made 
for  interest,  rent,  clothing,  infirmary  fee,  and 
the  family  emergency  fund.  A  colonist  remains 
a  laborer  on  probation  for  two  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  time,  if  he  has  proved  himself  indus- 
trious, he  becomes  a  frre  farmer  {vrij  boer) ,  re- 
ceiving 7.7  acres  of  land,  for  which  a  yearly 
rental  averaging  $20  is  paid.  The  colonies  are 
governed  by  a  director  and  several  assistants, 
who  must  be  residents.  Thej'  are  practically 
self-supporting,  and  the  total  value  of  their 
property  is  estimated  at  half  a  million  dollars. 
They  are  operated  by  the  Society  of  Beneficence 
{Maatschappy  van  Vcldadiyheid) . 

In  France  the  labor  colony  at  La  Chalnielle  was 
established  by  the  city  of  Paris  in  1892.  it  oc- 
cupies 316  acres  of  land  and  contains  on  an 
average  300  colonists,  who  are  chosen  from  the 
most  promising  of  those  applying  to  the  Parisian 
authorities   for  aid. 

Germany  has  20  Arheiter-Kolonien,  all  estab- 
lished since  1882.  The  system  is  under  control 
of  a  central  board  (Centralrorstand  Deutschcr 
Arhcitcrholonicn).  All  able-bodied  men  who  are 
willing  to  work  are  admitted.  The  colonists 
are  chiedy  employed  in  reclaiming  land.  The 
rate  of  wages  paid  is  a  trifle  less  than  that  pre- 
vailing locally,  it  being  deemed  desirable  to  dis- 
courage prolonged  residence.  It  is  believed  that 
the  establishment  of  these  colonies  has  materially 
lessened  vagrancy  and  begging.  They  also  af- 
ford an  opportunity  for  discharged  convicts  to 
obtain  employment,  the  statistics  showing  that  of 
all  colonists  received  75  per  cent,  have  served  in 
I)rison.  New  Zealand  has  provided  a  Govern- 
ment farm  of  1000  acres  on  which  unemployed 
may  find  ■work,  and  those  who  show  themselves 
capable  may  share  in  the  profits.  Belgium  main- 
tains two,  called  Beneficent  Agricultural  Colonies 
{Colonies  agricoles  de  bietifaisuncc) ,  which  are 
really  penal  colonies  for  vagrants  and  beggars 
rather  than  labor  colonies  proper.  They  are 
situated  at  Merxplas  and  Wortel,  and  comprise 
3000  acres  with  nearly  5000  residi-nts.  !.« 
Switzerland  a  private  company  (Tannenliof  Ar- 
beitcrhcim)  has  a  colony  occupying  107  acres, 
and  conducted  on  the  German  plan.  In  England, 
near  Cliesham,  Buckinghamshire,  a  training  farm 
of  225  acres  is  maintained  for  the  unemployed  by 
a  privite  ])hilanthropist.  At  Starnthwarte  the 
Westmoreland  Hcmie  Colonization  Society  has 
130  acres  with  about  30  eoloni.sls.  It  is  nearly 
self-supporting  and  aims  at  the  ]x?rmanent  set- 
tling of  the  colonists  on  the  soil.  At  Hadley, 
near  London,  the  Salvation  Army  has  a  farm 
of  1 1 50  acres  with  about  300  colonists  to  whom 
temiiorary  employment  is  furnished.  It  also  is 
nearly  self-supporting,  and  is  verj-  successful. 
In  the  X'nited  States  the  Salvation  Army  has 
three  colonies,  in  Colorado.  California,  and  Ohio, 
all  of  recent  date.  The  Colorado  colony  includes 
about  1.50  persons,  and  is  being  successfully 
operated. 

Consult:  "Arbeiterkolonien."  in  Conrad's 
Uandrodrtcrhuch   der    Siaatswissenschaften    (re- 
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vised  ed.,  Jena,  1901)  ;  Buiil-Bernberg,  Die  Bol- 
Uindischen  Arbeiterkolonien  (Vienna,  1853); 
Evert,  Entwickelung  der  Arbeitcrlcolonien  in 
Prcussen  (Berlin,  J885)  ;  Hobson,  Voiipcrative. 
Labor  Upon  the  Land  (London,  181)5)  ;  Report 
on  the  tierman  Workmen's  Colonie.'f,  presented 
to  Parliament  March,  1880;  Bootli-Tufl<er,  T)w 
l^alvation  Army  in  the  United  Htates  (New  Vorl:, 
1899)  ;  Bootli,  In  Darkest  England,  and  the  Way 
Out  (New  Yorl<,  1890)  ;  Gore,  The  Poor  Colonies 
of  Holland,  Bulletin  Department  of  Labor  No.  2 
(Washington,  1896). 

LABOR  CONGRESSES.  Assemblages  of  the 
representatives  of  organized  labor.  They  owe 
their  origin  to  the  association  of  laborers  in 
trades  unions.  The  congresses  have  been  both 
international  and  national.  The  first  Interna- 
tional Labor  Congress  was  called  l)y  tlie  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Laborers  at  Geneva,  Swit- 
zerland, in  1800.  About  sixty  delegates  from 
IJngland,  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland 
were  present,  representing  many  kinds  of  labor. 
This  congress  urged  the  necessity  for  a  firm  al- 
liance of  laborers  in  order  to  maintain  wages. 
Strikes,  while  a  temporary  necessity,  were  al- 
leged to  be  due  to  transitory  and  abnormal  con- 
ditions. The  crux  of  the  social  question  was  de- 
clared to  be  the  question  of  cciual  exchange.  The 
congress  favored  the  supplanting  of  interest  by 
means  of  mutual  credit  organizations;  con- 
demned the  industrial  employment  of  women; 
and  advocated  technical  education.  The  second 
International  Labor  Congress  was  held  at  Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland,  in  ISO",  with  delegates  from 
the  count ):ies  represented  at  Geneva,  and  from 
Italv  and  Belgium.  Attention  was  called  to  the 
close  connection  existing  between  political  liberty 
and  social  reform.  Cooperative  associations  were 
opposed  on  the  ground  that  they  were  selfish  in 
character,  while  social  reform  could  only  be 
brought  about  by  an  agency  acting  upon  the 
•whole  of  society.  In  1869  a  third  international 
labor  congress  "was  held  at  Basel,  Switzerland. 
At  this  Russia,  Austria,  Germany,  Si)ain,  Eng- 
land. Italy,  France,  and  Switzerland  w<'re  repre 
sented.  This  congress  by  a  vote  of  54  to  4  de- 
clared: "Landed  property  .should  be  abolished, 
the  soil  belongs  to  society,  and  is  inalienable." 
It  went  further  and  demanded  "the  destruction 
of  all  States,  national  and  territorial,  and  on 
their  riiins  the  founding  of  the  International 
State  of  L.aborers."  Other  international  labor 
congresses  of  less  importance  were  held  at  Dres- 
den (1871);  The  Hague  (1872),  the  latter 
marked  by  a  violent  schism  between  the  follow- 
ers of  Mai-x  and  those  of  Raknnin;  Paris  (1886)  ; 
Berlin   (1891)  ;  Zurich    (1897). 

The  first  international  socialist  labor  congress 
was  held  at  Paris  in  1889,  when  it  was  decided 
that  May  1,  1890,  should  be  celebrated  as  a  fete- 
dav  by  .socialistic  laborers  all  over  the  world.  A 
second  avowedly  socialistic  labor  congress  met 
at  Brussels  in  iS")!.  Nearly  400  delegates  were 
present,  representing  America  and  every  Euro- 
pean eoimtry  except  Russia  and  Portugal.  The 
topics  discussed  were:  legislative  protection  of 
labor:  the  eight-hour  day:  the  laws  reg\ilating 
strikes  and  boycotts;  the  dvity  of  workmen  with 
respect  to  militarism  and  universal  sulTrage. 
Eighteen  e.iuntries  Avere  represented  by  385  dele- 
gates at  Zurich,  Switzerland  (ISO.'?).  This  con- 
gress refused  to  admit  avowed  anarchists.  A 
fourth  congress,  attended  by  800  delegates  repre- 


senting Australia  and  Argentina  in  addition  to 
Europe  and  the  I'nited  States,  convened  at  Lon- 
don in  ISiXi.  Seats  were  again  refused  to  the 
.anarchist  delegates.  Resolutions  were  adoptc'd 
o])posing  standing  armies,  favoring  the  abolition 
of  the  cajiilalistic  class,  and  advocating  the  na- 
tionalization of  the  land  and  the  socialization 
of  industry. 

Since  1890  international  congresses  of  min- 
ers have  been  held  annually  in  various  European 
cities.  Of  late  years  the  radical  socialists  have 
dominated  these  meetings,  and  have  passed  reso- 
lutions for  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  mininuim 
wage  and  the  nationalization  of  the  mines. 

National  labor  congresses  have  been  held  at 
irregular  intervals  in  some  countries,  annually 
in  others.  In  Great  Britain  there  have  been  an- 
imal congresses  since  1808,  34  delegates  attend- 
ing the  first  in  Manchester.  Those  in  attendance 
now  are  numbered  by  hundreds.  These  congresses, 
working  through  their  Parliamentary  committees, 
liave  secured  considerable  remedial  legislation. 
Many  of  the  national  labor  congresses  have  been 
anarchistic,  as  for  example  those  at  Lyons 
(1878).  Havre  (1880),  Barcelona  (1881), 
Chiasso  (1883).  In  the  congress  at  Wahren 
(1S79)  it  was  decided  to  organize  the  (Jer- 
man  Socialistic  party.  See  Sociali-sm;  Trade 
I'nio.n.s. 

LABOR  DAY.  A  day  set  apart  as  a  legal 
holiday  in  nearly  all  of  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories "of  the  United  States.  In  1882  the  Knights 
of  Labor  held  their  general  assembly  in  New 
York  City  during  the  month  of  September,  which 
on  the  .5th  reviewed  a  great  parade  organized 
by  the  Central  Labor  L'nion  of  that  city.  The 
next  year  a  parade  was  held  on  the  first  Monday 
in  September,  and  in  1884,  on  the  resolution  of 
tJeorge  R.  Lloyd,  one  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  it 
was  <iecided  that  all  future  parades  should  be 
held  on  that  day,  and  that  the  day  should  be 
known  as  Labor  Day.  Workingmen's  organiza- 
tions all  over  the  country  then  began  an  agita- 
tion to  induce  the  State  legislatures  to  declare 
the  day  a  legal  holiday,  and  on  March  15,  1887, 
Colorado  led  the  way,  to  be  quickly  followed  by 
New  .Jersey,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts.  The 
great  majority  of  the  States  have  selected  the 
first  Monday  in  September  as  Labor  Day.  In 
1903  the  only  States  in  which  Labor  D.ay  was  not 
a  legal  holiday  were  Mississippi,  Nevada,  North 
Dakota,  and  Louisiana. 

LABORDE,  l;'i'I)ord',  Alexandre  Louis  Jo- 
SEIMI,  Cniuit  <le  (1774-1842).  A  French  scholar 
and  politician,  tiorn  in  Paris.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  Freiicli  Revolution  he  joined  the  Austrian 
army,  and  until  1797  fought  against  the  Repub- 
lic. He  returned  to  France  after  the  Peace  of 
Campo  Formio,  and  went  to  Spain  in  1800  as 
military  attache  to  Lucien  Bonaparte'.  His 
Voyafie  pittoresque  et  historique  en  Espagne 
(1807-18)  and  Iliurraire  descriptif  de  I'Espagne 
(1807-27)  show  his  close  study  of  the  country 
and  its  people.  He  was  elected  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  in  1S22.  where  he  consistently  sup- 
ported the  liberal  side.  During  the  Revolution 
of  1830  his  vigorous  protests  against  the  ordi- 
nances of  Charles  X.  won  for  him  the  regard  of 
Louis  Philippe,  who  subsequently  made  him  bis 
aide,  and  sub-prefect  of  the  Seine.  His  other 
works  include:  Les  inoniimenfs  de  la  France 
classes  chronologiquement  (1816-2fi)  :  Voyage  pit- 
toresque en  Auiriche  (1821-23)  ;  and  Description 
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des  nouveaux  jardins  tic  la  France  et  dc  svs  an- 
ciens  chutcnix  (1808-15). 

LABORDE,  I>f;oN  Emmanuel  Simon  Joseph, 

Count  du  (18O7-0;t).  A  French  arcliipologist  and 
traveltT,  son  of  the  ])receding,  born  in  Paris,  lie 
was  edneated  in  Cli  rniany,  traveleil  extensively 
in  Asia  Minor.  Syria,  and  Egj-pt,  and  then  en- 
tered the  dijiloniatic  service.  In  1847  he  was 
n'.ade  conservator  of  tlie  Louvre  Museum  of 
Antiques,  and  in  1857  director-general  of  the 
archives  of  the  Empire.  His  numerous  works 
include:  Histoire  de  la  (/ravtire  en  manicre  noire 
(1839)  ;  Voyaije  en  Orient,  Asie  Mincurc  et  Syrie 
{ 1837-02 )  ;  anil  Les  archives  de  la  France  ( 18G7 ) . 

LABOR  EXCHANGES.  (1 )  A  class  of  insti- 
tutions founded  \iy  the  followers  of  Robert  Owen 
(1832-35),  wliicli  were  designed  to  bring  aliout 
the  exchange  of  the  products  of  labor  witliout 
the  intervention  of  money.  Stores  were  founded 
wliich  were  to  l)uy  and  sell  commodities  for 
'labor  notes,'  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  pro- 
ducing a  commodity  being  tlie  basis  on  which 
it  was  valued.  No  ditl'crence  was  made  for  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  lal)or.  The  plan  was  soon  found 
to  be  impracticable.  (2)  The  term  is  frequently 
used  to  designate  an  ideal  employment  bureau 
under  public  management,  which  shoukl  obviate 
the  common  evil  tliat  at  one  and  the  same  time 
a  need  for  labor  exists  in  some  occupations  or  lo- 
calities, while  many  men  are  unemployed.  It 
is  generally  recognized  that  labor,  owing  to  the 
ignorance  and  inertia  of  the  laboring  classes, 
does  not  readily  respond  to  the  competitive  laws 
which  tend  to  place  productive  forces  where  they 
are  most  efficient.  The  better  distribution  of 
labor,  it  is  held,  ought  to  be  one  of  the  cares 
of  the  State,  since  under  present  conditions  so- 
ciety loses  nuich  ])roductive  energy,  while  bear- 
ing an  unnecessarily  large  burden  of  pauperism 
and  crime. 

So-called  labor  exchanges  (bourses  de  travail) 
exist  in  numerous  European  cities,  as  well  as  in 
some  of  the  American  States  and  in  Australasia ; 
but  they  arc  not  equipped  with  machinery  suf- 
ficiently efficient  to  grapple  with  the  larger  prob- 
lems of  the  distribution  of  labor.  See  Employ- 
ment   BUKEAUS. 

LABORI,  la'bo're',  Febnand  Gustave  Gaston 
(18fiO— ).  .\  French  lawyer.  He  was  born  at 
Rheims,  studied  law  at  Paris,  in  England,  and 
in  Germany.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  of  the 
Court  of  Ap|)eal  in  18S1.  and  in  1SS7-S8  was 
secretary  of  the  Conference  of  .Vdvocates.  Ho 
conducted  .several  notafdc  eases,  among  them 
the  defense  of  the  assassins  Duval  and  Cheval- 
lereau,  the  anarchist  Pini.  and  the  dvniamiter 
Vaillant.  He  was  advocate  for  Gabriel  Com- 
pavre  in  his  famous  libel  action  against  Numa 
Gi'llv,  and  defended  Alfred  Dreyfus  (q.v.).  On 
August  14,  ISnn.  during  the  final  trial  of  Drey- 
fus at  Rennes,  a  cowardly  attempt  was  made  to 
l;ill  l.abori.  He  was  shot  in  the  back  while  on 
his  way  to  the  court,  and  was  dangerously 
wounded,  but  recovered  sulliciently  to  resume  his 
defense  of  Dreyfus.  He  has  had  charge  of  several 
literary  eases,  notably  those  of  La  Plume  and 
the  Thfntre  rt'alistc.  His  defense  of  AT.  Zola, 
who  was  charged  with  libeling  the  President 
and  the  army,  was  the  occasion  for  a  display  of 
marked  ability.  Tn  conjunction  with  others,  M. 
L.abori  has  )indertaken  the  publication  of  the 
Repertoire  encjiclopediquc  de  droit  franf^ais. 


LABOR  LEGISLATION.  An  inclusive  term 
used  to  denote  the  body  of  statutes  which  in 
any  way  affect  the  labor  contract  or  the  relation 
of  the  employer  and  the  employed.  The  first 
step  was  taken  in  the  so-called  factory  acts  of 
Great  Britain,  designed  to  improve  the  sanitary 
conditions  prevailing  in  workshops  and  factories 
and  safeguard  the  health  of  the  laboring  popula- 
tion. In  the  subsequent  develoi)mcnt  many  other 
jmints  in  the  nuitual  relations  of  employer  and 
employed  have  been  the  subject  of  legislative 
and  administrative  regulation,  so  that  to-day  the 
mass  of  statutory  enactment  on  these  topics  is 
almost  bewildering. 

In  the  United  States  the  problems  of  an  indus- 
trial population  developed  later  than  in  Eng- 
land, and  laljor  legislation  is  of  a  later  date. 
With  the  growth  of  modern  industry,  together 
with  the  prevalence  of  universal  .sulfrage,  the 
enactment  of  such  laws  did  not  encounter  the 
same  difliculties  as  in  England.  There  has  been 
no  lack  of  legislation,  though  it  has  frequently 
been  assumed  that  such  laws  would  enforce  them- 
selves, and  no  adequate  machinery  was  provided 
to  insure  their  execution.  In  later  years  factory 
inspection  has  been  widely  introduced,  though 
in  many  .States  it  is  not  equipped  with  adequate 
machinery  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  im- 
posed upon  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  progress 
of  unionism  has  made  the  workingmen  alert  in 
the  maintenance  of  their  legal  rights,  and  their 
officials  have  done  much  to  render  labor  legisla- 
tion effective. 

Labor  legislation  is  a  matter  of  State  concern, 
.and  while  in  America  the  laws  of  one  State  have 
frequently  been  enacted  bodily  by  other  States, 
there  is  still  much  diversity  among  the  States. 
In  reviewing  the  labor  legislation  in  force  in  the 
United  States,  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
a  general  account  of  the  various  types  of  enact- 
ments, without  attempting  to  spc<-ify  where  such 
laws  are  in  force.  The  most  usual  subjects  of 
legislation  concern  the  hours  of  lalxu',  mode  of 
paying  wages,  and  protection  of  machinery  to 
avoid  accidents. 

Hours  of  Labor.  On  this  subject  several 
States  in  the  South  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
district  have  no  legislation  whatever,  and  that 
of  the  other  States  in  the  same  regions  is  rather 
meagre,  as  compared  with  the  comprehensive 
laws  of  the  Xortb  Atlantic  .states  and  those  of 
the  Xorth-Central  division.  Rules  for  the  hours 
of  minors  and  women  are  general,  while  there 
are  few  restrictions  upon  those  of  adult  males. 

Most  of  the  States  prohibit  the  labor  of  chil- 
dren in  factories,  workshops,  and  mines  before  a 
certain  age  is  reached.  This  is  in  some  States 
ten  years,  but  twelve  and  fourteen  years  are 
more  frequent.  ,  Limitations  of  the  hours  of  labor 
per  day  and  per  week  for  minors  who  have  not 
reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  or  sometimes  as 
much  as  twenty-one  years,  are  frequent.  This 
limit  is  usually  ten  hours  per  day.  though  in 
Pennsylvania  it  may  be  twelve.  The  latter  State 
prescribes,  however,  that  the  work  shall  not  ex- 
ceed sixty  hours  per  week,  and  other  Stales  with 
a  ten-hour  day  provide  that  the  weekly  work 
shall  be  less  than  sixty  hours  ( fifty-five  in  Ohio 
and  New  .Tersey.  fifty-eight  in  >fassa(husetts) . 
Some  of  the  States  impose  further  restrictions. 
For  children  under  sixteen,  whose  attainments 
do  not  re.ich  certain  standards,  hours  must  gen- 
erally  be    so    adjusted    as    to    permit   of   school 
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attendance  for  a  portion  of  the  year,  or  to  por- 
uiit  atlenilanec  at   ni}j;lit  schools. 

Several  of  the  States  which  regulate  the  labor 
of  minors  as  ahove  stated  make  no  restrictions 
upon  the  labor  of  adult  women.  In  others,  how- 
ever, such  labor  is  subject  to  the  same  rules  as 
that  of  minors.  Absolute  prohibition  of  woman's 
labor  in  mines  exists  in  seveml  of  the  States. 

Much  less  frequent  is  the  elTort  to  restrict  the 
number  of  hours  of  adult  males.  Wyoming  has 
a  constitutional  provision  providing  for  an  eight- 
hour  day  in  the  mines,  and  Utah  and  Missouri 
have  statutory  regulations  to  the  same  elTect. 
On  the  other  hand.,  several  States,  either  by  con- 
stitutional provision  or  statute,  prescribe  an 
eight-hour  day  for  those  employed  in  the  ])ublic 
service  or  working  under  contractors  for  public 
labor.  Legislatiim  fixing  the  hours  of  labor  in 
the  absence  of  contract  provides  generally  for 
an  eight-hour  day,  but  ten  hours  also  occurs. 

Payment  of  \\a(;es.  Laws  fixing  the  inter- 
vals at  which  wages  shall  be  paid  have  been 
enacted  in  several  States,  but.  they  are  of  doubt- 
ful validity,  ilore  frequent  is  the  attcm])t  to 
prescribe  that  all  payments  shall  be  made  in 
money,  by  declaring  illegal  payments  in  store 
orders  and  the  like.  Corporations  are  especially 
enjoined  from  establishing  company  stores  or 
liaving  an  interest  in  such  concerns. 

Protection  of  Health,  etc.  Laws  designed 
to  protect  the  workmen  against  accident  or  dis- 
ease arc  especially  applicable  to  labor  in  inclosed 
places,  in  workshops  and  factories,  and  in  re- 
cent legislation  in  so-called  sweatshops.  Among 
other  things,  such  laws  aim  to  require  adequate 
fire-escapes,  outward-opening  doors,  guards  for 
dangerous  machinery,  elevators,  belting,  etc.,  con- 
nection of  rooms  where  machinery  is  used  with 
engine-rooms  by  tubes  or  bells.  Other  laws  pro- 
vide that  machinery  shall  not  he  cleaned  while 
in  motion,  and  frequently  that  women  and  minors 
below  a  certain  age  shall  not  be  employed  in 
cleaning  machinery;  that  a  certain  number  of 
cubic  feet  of  air-space  for  each  person  employed 
shall  be  provided :  that  fans  and  other  con- 
trivances shall  be  used  to  rid  the  air  of  noxious 
vapors  and  dust.  Similar  in  character  is  the 
legislation  in  regard  to  sweatshop  production — 
i.e.  the  ininufacture  of  goods,  particularly  cloth- 
ing, in  dwellings  and  tenements — Avliich  aims  to 
restrict  the  production  of  goods  in  unsanitary 
surroundings.  These  laws  either  place  such  pro- 
duction under  the  general  factory  law.  or  seek 
to  jirevent  overcrowding  by  restricting  such  labor 
to  members  of  the  family  living  in  the  dwelling, 
or  reipiiriiig  a  license  for  all  persons  engaged  in 
such  production. 

Emi'I.oykrs'  LiAniLTTY.  T'nder  the  common 
law  the  employer  is  liable  in  pecuniary  damages 
for  the  Ijodily  injury  or  death  of  his  employees 
by  accident  when  in  his  employ,  in  so  far  as 
such  accident  is  not  due  to  the  negligence,  direct 
or  contributory,  of  the  employee.  But  the  rigor 
of  this  rule  was  greatly  niodilied  by  the  principle 
which  relieved  the  employer  of  liability  in  case 
the  accident  wa.?  traceable,  not  to  his  negligence, 
but  to  that  of  another  employee.  (See  Fellow 
Servants.)  Strictly  construed,  this  doctrine 
made  it  practically  impossible  for  the  laboring 
man  to  avail  himself  of  this  liability,  as  he  was 
forced  to  prove  the  negligence  of  the  employer. 
Legislation  has  been  invoked  in  Kngland  and  in 
the  United  States  to  remove  this  difficulty.    Such 


laws  declare  the  employer  directly  liable  for  all 
accidents  excejjt  in  case  of  negligence  of  the  per- 
son injured,  or  in  a  less  extreme  form  attempt 
to  define  who  are  fellow  servants.  The  elTect  of 
such  legislation  is  to  place  upon  the  employer 
the  burden  of  proof  that  the  injured  workman 
was  negligent.  Such  laws  apply  in  a  number  of 
Str.tcs  to  railroads,  but  in  a  very  few  cases  to 
employees  generally.  In  Europe  such  laws  are 
more  frequent,  and  arc  especially  favorable  to 
the   workman   in   England   and   Switzerland. 

The  labor  legislation  of  England  has  not  only 
been  imitated  in  the  I'nited  States,  but  has  been 
widely  coi)icd  in  the  industrial  countri<'S  of  Con- 
tiiicMtal  Kurope  and  in  the  English  colonies. 
While  certain  general  features,  sucli  as  factory 
inspcclicm  and  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labor 
of  children  and  women,  are  conunon  to  all.  the 
labor  codes  of  the  various  countries  show  marked 
individuality,  as  tlie  result  of  peculiar  condi- 
tions or  of  historic  tradition.  Hence  we  find 
the  different  aspects  of  the  labor  laws  in  dif- 
ferent stages  of  development  in  the  different 
coinitries. 

Germany.  In  Germany  (and  this  is  true  of 
Continental  Europe  generally)  the  main  interest 
in  labor  legislation  has  centred  about  the  ques- 
tion of  em])Ioyers'  liability  and  the  evils  it  is 
designed  to  meet.  After  struggling  for  .some 
time  witli  a  liability  law  which  gave  very  un- 
satisfactory results,  Germany  was  led  to  intro- 
duce the  insurance  principle  as  a  means  of 
alleviating  the  sufTering  caused  by  accidents  to 
workingmcn  in  industrial  pursuits.  From  pro- 
tecting the  workman  and  his  familj'  from  the 
eilects  of  accidents  directly  attributable  to  his 
occupation,  it  was  an  easy  step  to  extend  this 
protection  to  sickness,  which  in  many  cases  was 
also  incident  to  the  occupation.  A  still  further 
step  has  been  taken  in  [iroviding  by  insurance 
against  the  incapacity  of  old  age.  This  domi- 
nant feature  of  the  legislation  of  Continental 
countries  is  treated  more  fully  in  the  article 
WoKKi  N(i.\iEN's  Insurance. 

At  .STRALIA.  Of  all  coinitries.  the  Australasian 
colonies  of  Great  Britain  have  been  most  radical 
in  their  labor  legislation.  Industrial  labor  is 
most  directly  afVcc  ted  by  tlie  laws  providing  for 
com])iilsory  arbitration  of  all  labor  disputes. 
See  iNDt'sTRiAL  Arbitration  anii  Conciliation; 
Trade  Union.s;  Convict  Lahor. 

Bini.iOGRAi'iiY.  The  most  complete  guide  to 
the  labor  legislation  of  the  United  States  is  con- 
tained in  the  Report  on  Labor  Legislation 
(Washington,  inOO),  which  forms  vol.  v.  of  the 
ll<}tort  of  the  United  iS/o/r.s  Induntriul  Commis- 
sion. The  compilation  of  lalior  laws  issued  in 
iS!)2  as  the  Sceond  N/"'''"'  l'''l>">'t  "f  the  United 
filriles  Department  of  Lalior  is  fuller  in  its  cita- 
tion of  laws.  The  Annn(tl  flummarics  of  State 
Lenislatiem  issued  by  the  New  York  State  Li- 
brary can  also  be  consulted  with  profit.  Details 
of  labor  legislation  are  also  found  in  the  Jiulle- 
iins  of  the  United  Statcn  Department  of  Lahor 
(since  ISOO).  where  especial  attention  is  given 
to  foreign  labor  laws.  Among  foreign  sources 
attention  may  be  directed  especially  to  the 
Archil)  fiir  sociate  Oc!<et~()ehun(]  und  Htatistik, 
and  to  the  Anvnairc  de  lef/i.ilatioti  de  travail, 
issued  since  1807  by  the  Belgian  Office  du  Tra- 
vail. An  excellent  study,  Massachusetts  Labor 
Leflislation  (with  a  bibliography  of  labor  legis- 
lation and  labor  generally),  by  Sarah  S.  Whit- 
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tiesey,  was  published  (1901)  by  the  American 
Acadeiny  of  PolitK-al  and   Social  Sciences. 

LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS.  Under  this 
liead  are  included  those  more  or  less  prolonged 
associations  of  productive  workers,  whose  prin- 
ci])al  purjjose  is  tlie  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tions of  employment.  The  labor  organization  is 
tluis  diliereiitiated  on  the  one  hand  from  tlie 
strike — a  temporary  association — and  on  tilie 
otlier  hand,  from  friendl.v  societies  and  socialist 
organizations,  which,  though  frequently  recruited 
exclusively  Irom  the  ranks  of  labor,  are  chielly 
<k'votcd  to  other  ends  than  the  improvement  of 
the  conditions  of  employment.  Among  labor 
organizations  two  distinct  classes  arc  discernible 
— those  organized  on  the  trade  or  occupational 
principle  and  those  which  transcend  occupational 
bounds  and  attempt  to  amalgamate  in  a  single, 
homogeneous  organization,  all  classes  of  labor. 
The  former — tiie  trade  union — is  treated  in  de- 
tail in  the  article  on  Trade  Unions,  where  a 
further  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  trade 
union  to  the  general  labor  organization  is  given. 
The  latter  class  alone  is  considered  in  the  pres- 
ent article,  and  for  brevity  the  term  labor  or- 
ganization will  be  restricted  to  this  group,  the 
non-trade   organizations. 

In  EnylumI  the  first  great  wave  of  labor  or- 
ganization caine  about  1830.  The  repeal  of  the 
Combination  Acts  in  1824  had  been  followed  by 
an  unprecedented  activity  among  trade  unions, 
which  resulted  in  an  outburst  of  strikes  that 
were  as  geneially  unsuccessful  as  they  were  vio- 
lent and  costly.  The  conviction  became  general 
.Tmong  w"age-earners  that  the  old  trade  union  was 
too  exclusive  ni  membership  and  too  conservative 
in  policy:  and  this  conviction  was  increased  by 
the  socialistic  agitation  of  Robert  Owen,  Wil- 
liam Thonijison,  and  others.  In  1829  a  Grand 
General  Union  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  es- 
tablished among  the  textile  workers.  In  18.'!0 
some  twenty  organized  trades  united  in  the  for- 
niation  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Labor.  In  .January,  1S34.  came  Robert 
Owen's  Grand  National  Consolidated  Trades 
I'nion. 

The  character  of  this  organization  was  strik- 
ingly similar  to  fliat  of  tlie  Knights  of  Labor. 
Hoth  began  as  secret  organizations  with  elabo- 
rate ritual  and  fantastic  ceremonies,  and  both 
abandoned  at  a  sul)set]ucnt  period  the  policy  of 
extreme  secrecy.  Both  admitted  trade  uniims 
as  a  unit,  but  both  placed  the  greater  empliasis 
upon  amalgamation,  and  established  local  unions 
of  mixed  memliership.  known  in  the  Grand  Xa- 
tional  Consolidated  as  "miscellaneous  lodges.' 
Both  laid  spe<'ial  enijihasis  upon  the  organization 
of  women  and  unskilled  laborers,  both  looked 
forward  to  the  sn])ersi'ssion  of  the  wage  system 
by  some  scheme  of  coiipcrative  iirodnction,  and 
both  conducted  disastrous  experiments  in  co- 
o|icration.  Kinally.  both  grew  with  unhealthful 
rapidity:  "within  a  few  weeks  the  union  ap- 
pears to  have  been  joined  by  at  least  half  a  mil- 
linn  members." 

The  Grand  National  had  c(mtein|)lateil  a  uni- 
versal strike  as  the  first  step  toward  general  co- 
operation, but  the  strikes  which  it  inaugurated 
proved  nnsnccessfnl.  and  in  .August.  1S34.  it  was 
transformed  into  the  British  and  Foreign  Con- 
solidated .Association  for  Industry.  Humanity, 
and  Knowledge.  This  in  turn  spent  its  strength 
in  coc'iperative  experiments,  and  from  that  time 


until  the  appearance  of  the  new  unionism,  Eng- 
lish labor  (organizations  were  chielly,  though  not 
exclusively,  characterized  by  the  attempt  to  fos- 
ter cooperative  production. 

With  the  reawakening  of  English  socialism 
in  the  early  eighties  came  another  determined 
assault  upon  the  conservative  methods  of  the  old 
trade  unions.  The  feeling  became  prevalent 
among  those  trade  unionists  who  were  also  so- 
cialists that  the  progress  of  the  masses  was 
actually  hindered  by  the  aristocratic  exclusive- 
ness  of  the  skilled  trades,  whose  unions  were  in- 
clined to  build  up  extensive  systems  of  insur- 
ance benefits  and  avoid  politics,  particularly 
socialism.  Among  laljor  leaders  the  struggle 
centred  largely  about  the  control  of  the  Trade 
Union  Congress;  in  the  world  at  large,  the  ef- 
forts of  the  new  unionists  were  characterized 
by  the  attempt  to  organize  the  unskilled  workers 
of  the  cities,  with  the  ultimate  object  of  forming 
a  large  party  in  favor  of  municipal  ownership, 
and  later  of  introducing  municipal  socialism. 
In  London  the  efl'orts  of  the  new  leaders — .John 
Burns,  Tom  JIann,  Benjamin  Tillet,  and  others 
• — were  crowned  with  unexpected  .success.  In 
1888  the  match  girls  organized  and  w'on  a  strike. 
In  1889  the  gas-stokers  were  organized  into  the 
Gasworkers'  and  General  Laborers'  Union,  and 
succeeded  in  winning  an  eight-hour  day  with  a 
slight  increase  of  wages.  In  18S9  came  the  fa- 
mous strike  of  the  London  dock  laborers, 'which, 
tinder  the  able  leadership  of  .John  Burns,  and 
with  the  generous  sujiport  of  the  public,  resulted 
in  an  epoch-making  victory.  The  result  of  these 
successes  was  the  complete  victory  of  the  new 
unionists  in  the  Trade  Union  Congress,  and  u 
large  crop  of  organizations  among  the  unskilled 
workers,  all  of  which  are  marked  by  the  common 
characteristics  of  low  dues,  few  or  no  insurance 
benefits,  aggressive  trade  policy,  political  activ- 
ity, and  a  strong  leaning  toward  socialism. 

Ill  tlie  United  Staten.  as  in  England,  labor  or- 
ganizations first  appeared  in  eonsider.alile  num- 
bers about  1830.  "The  earliest  manifestations  of 
the  new  movement  w'ere  political.  In  1829  a 
workingman's  ticket  was  placed  in  nomination  in 
New  York,  and  one  delegate  to  the  State  Assem- 
bly was  elected.  This  political  movement  spread 
into  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  formation  of  the  Loco  Foco  Party 
(q.v.).  which  ])Iayed  an  important  jiart  in  the 
political  movement  of  that  period.  Political  or- 
ganization hastened  organization  for  trade  pur- 
poses, and  about  1833  we  hear  of  numerous 
municipal  federations  of  trade  vmions.  one  of 
which,  the  General  Trades.  I'liion  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  succeeded  in  having  its  president 
elected  to  Congress.  In  1832  the  New  England 
Association  of  Farmers.  ^Mechanics,  and  Work- 
ingnien  was  organized  at  Boston,  a  typical  labor 
organization  of  the  period,  which  seems  to  have 
devoted  itself  to  debate  and  educational  work. 

The  three  most  important  labor  organizations 
vhich  api>eared  before  the  Civil  War  were  all 
organized  in  1S4.5:  the  New  England  Working- 
n:en's  Association  in  March,  the  New  England 
Protective  Union  in  September,  and  the  Indus- 
trial Congress  of  the  United  States  in  October. 
The  first  two  were  closely  identified,  the  Protec- 
tive Union  being  largely  devoted  to  coiiperation. 
All  three  exhibited  the  familiar  charneteristics 
of  the  early  l.ilior  ors-anizatinn.  Unskilled  la- 
borers,   women,    farmers,    and    even    other    em- 
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ployers  were  admitted.  Tlie  most  diverse  re- 
forms were  chiiiiipioned:  abolition  of  slavery,  wo- 
men's riglits,  liuul  iiationalizatiuii,  tlic  witliliold- 
iiig  of  supplies  from  the  American  arinj'  in 
Jle.xico.  Tlie  socialistic  character  of  the  move- 
ment is  shown  by  the  fact  that  George  Ripley 
and  Charles  A.  Dana  were  prominent  among  the 
founders  of  the  New  England  Workingmen's 
Association,  while  the  initial  meeting  of  the 
association  was  addressed  by  Robert  Owen  and 
Albert  Brisbane,  "the  father  of  American  So- 
cialism.' 

All  three  of  these  associations  became  mori- 
bund in  the  early  fifties,  and  from  that  time  until 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War  the  most  striking  phe- 
nomenon is  the  multiplicatiun  of  trade  unions 
of  the  narrower  kind.  But  during  this  period, 
also,  there  were  not  lacking  men,  even  among 
the  prominent  tradc-imion  leaders,  who  charac- 
terized the  trade  union  as  exclusive,  and  warmly 
advocated  the  formation  of  broader  organiza- 
tions which  would  elevate  tlie  masses  by  other 
means  than  the  strike  and  the  regulation  of 
apprenticesin|).  In  ISliO  their  ell'orts  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  the  National  l^abor  Union, 
which,  starting  with  a  large  membership  and 
good  prosjieets,  wasted  its  strength  on  the 
attempt  to  found  a  Labor  Reform  Party,  and 
died  in  1870  'of  the  disease  known  as  politics.' 
A  slight  connect  inn  may  be  traced  between  the 
National  Labor  llnion  and  the  International 
Workingmen's  Association,  which  was  founded  in 
London  in  1864,  and  moved  its  headquarters  to 
New  York  in  1872,  soon  after  which  it  dis- 
appeared. The  International,  however,  came 
under  the  domination  of  Karl  Marx,  and  was 
rather  a  socialistic  party  than  a  labor  organ- 
ization. 

The  work  laid  down  by  the  National  Labor 
Union  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  remarkable  labor 
organization,  the  'Noble  Order  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor.'  (See  Knights  of  Labor.)  Although 
it  began  as  a  local  union  of  garment  workers,  and 
in  the  eour.-^e  of  its  existence  chartered  many  na- 
tional unions,  it  contemplated  from  the  very 
beginning  something  essentially  hostile  to  the 
exclusive  trade  union.  Following  out  this  policy, 
no  effort  is  made  to  restrict  the  membership  to 
wage-earners,  a  universal  practice  among  trade 
unions,  but  in  general  i>ersons  over  sixteen  years 
of  age  are  eligible  to  membership.  In  their 
district  assemblies,  and  even  in  the  local  assem- 
blies, the  members  of  different  trades  are  amal- 
gamated without  respect  to  occupational  limits. 
Finally,  the  government  of  the  Knights  is  far 
more  centralized  than  any  federation  of  trade 
unions;  the  general  executive  board,  to  take  a 
single  illu-itration,  may  suspend  any  local  or 
district  ofTicer.  expel  any  member,  revoke  any 
charter,  and  by  a  unanimous  vote  may  settle 
any  strike.  In  other  words,  the  Knicfhts  of 
Labor  is  a  centralized  national  union  of  mixed 
trades,  and  not  a  federation. 

The  latest  phase  in  the  development  of  labor 
organizations  is  represented  by  the  American 
Labor  Union,  possibly  the  most  important  labor 
organization  of  the  present.  See  Labob  Union, 
American. 

Historically  considered,  the  labor  organization 
is  distinguished  from  the  trade  imion  by  an 
absence  of  e.xelusiveness,  liy  the  effort  to  secure 
the  benefits  of  organization  for  the  unskilled 
workers,  by  a  more  emphatic  note  of  altruism. 


by  a  decided  preference  for  cooperation,  for  legis- 
lative and  political  action  over  strikes  and  boy- 
cotts, and,  it  must  be  admitted,  by  a  general 
tendency  to  tike  short  cuts  to  universal  reform. 
On  tlie  whole,  the  labor  organization  has  been 
far  less  productive  of  tangible  results  than  the 
trade  union,  liut  its  work  has  not  been  in 
vain.  The  trade  union  of  to-day  is  far  less 
exclusive,  far  less  monoptdistic  than  it  was 
before  the  a])pearance  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
and  the  new  unions  of  England.  Most  impor- 
tant of  all,  tlie  trade  union  now  realizes  the 
trutli  of  tliat  fundamental  thesis  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor — that  maihinery  is  fa.st  obliterating  the 
line  between  the  skilled  and  unskilled  trades — 
and  devotes  a  large  share  of  its  strength  and 
funds  to  the  organization  of  the  lower  classes  of 
labor.  This  is  the  primary  object  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor.  See  Labor,  .\iierican 
Feokration  of. 

Fur  an  account  of  a  momentous  struggle, 
wliicli  bears  much  resemblance  to  the  contrast 
between  the  labor  organization  and  the  trade 
union,  .see  ['toblems  of  Onjanizutioii  under 
Trade  Unions,  where  a  general  bibliography  is 
also  given.  See,  also,  Socialist  I'urtics  under 
Socialism. 

LABOR  PROBLEMS.  The  rise  of  capitalis- 
tic industry,  creating  a  social  class  whose  only 
lesource  is  the  sale  of  their  labor,  has  brought  to 
the  front  a  new  group  of  social  problems,  which 
are  commonly  known  as  labor  problems,  or.  more 
simply,  as  the  labor  problem.  The  determination 
of  the  just  portion  of  labor  in  distribution,  the 
social  enforcement  of  the  canons  of  distribution 
established,  and  the  assuiance  to  the  laborer  of 
toleraiile  conditions  of  life  are  the  essence  of  the 
problem. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
educated  opinion  viewed  free  competition  as  a 
force  capable  of  bringing  about  the  best  possible 
siilution  of  the  problem.  The  greatest  freedom 
of  contract  would  jilace  each  individual  where 
his  productivity  was  greatest,  and  assure  him  of 
the  greatest  reward  compatible  with  the  maxi- 
mum of  social  happiness.  It  was  soon  i)erceived, 
however,  that  the  freedom  of  contract  between 
em]doyer  and  laborer  was  largely  illusory,  owing 
to  the  ignorance  and  helplessness  of  the  latter. 
Especially  was  this  true  in  the  case  of  children, 
who  were  often  bound  to  the  employer  by  (larish 
authorities  or  placed  under  his  control  by  un- 
natural parents.  A  party  anjse  demanding  the 
State  regulation  of  the  labor  contract  in  favor  of 
the  weak.  (See  Labor  Legislation.)  Tlic  ex- 
tent of  ftovernnient  regulation  was  the  concrete 
form  assumed  by  the  labor  problem  in  England 
from  the  second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Contract  relations  between  the  adult  laborer 
and  the  employer  were  on  an  unsatisfactory  basis 
so  long  as  the  individual  laborer  bargained  with 
the  employer,  or  perhaps  a  combinntion  of  em- 
ployers. Partially  as  a  result  of  this  disadvan- 
tage of  position,  laborers  began  to  combine  in 
trade  unions  (q.v.),  believing  that  thus  they 
might  better  their  position  without  the  tardy 
intervention  of  the  State.  The  struggles  between 
(ombined  labor  and  the  employer  gave  a  new  im- 
petus to  .Socialism.  Many  students  of  social  sci- 
ence believed  it  to  be  necessary  to  eliminate  the 
employer  by  founding  an  organization  based  upon 
free  association  (see  Foirier:  Fourierism), 
on  cooperation   (q.v.)    (see  also  0^vEN,  Robert), 
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or  on  the  appropriation  to  the  State  of  the  means 
of  production.  (See  Socialism;  M.\k.\,  I'L\bl. ) 
Later  tlie  view  came  to  be  widely  held  that  the 
true  solution  of  the  labor  problem  lay  in  the 
merging  of  the  interests  of  employer  and  em- 
ployed by  a  system  of  protit-sharing  (q.v. ),  by 
inducing  laborers  to  purchase  shares  in  the  cor- 
poration eniplojing  them,  or  by  the  development 
of  an  ethical  relation  between  employer  and  em- 
ployed, the  em|ilover  making  it  his  care  to  pro- 
vide for  the  moral  and  material  welfare  of  his 
laborers,  both  in  the  factory  and  in  their  homes. 
(See  Kripp  Foundries,  Social  Wokk  at.) 
State  and  corporate  provision  of  funds  to  insure 
against  invalidity  and  old  age  (see  (;)Ln-AGE  Pen- 
sions ;  WoRKiNOMEx's  Insik.ance)  represents  a 
new  development  of  thought,  aiming  to  free  the 
laborer  from  the  constant  danger  of  pauperism, 
and  so  to  render  him  less  discontented  with  the 
prospect  of  remaining  a  wage-earner  throughout 
his  life.  Industrial  arbitration  (q.v.) .  voluntarj' 
and  compulsory,  represents  another  c<miparative- 
ly  recent  solution  for  the  evil  of  industrial  dis- 
cord. 

The  modern  tendency  is  to  treat  the  labor  prob- 
lem as  an  exceedingly  complicated  one.  which  can- 
not be  solved  by  any  single  remedy.  E.xtension  of 
factory  legislation,  encouragement  of  the  forma- 
tion of  responsible  trade  unions,  arbitration, 
identification,  wherever  possible,  of  the  interests 
of  employer  and  employed,  are  recognized  to  be 
among  the  more  important  factors  of  the  solution 
of  the  problem.  Whatever  has  hitherto  been  ac- 
complished, however,  in  behalf  of  labor,  and 
whatever  measures  are  advocated  for  further  im- 
provement, concern  almost  exclusively  the  fac- 
tory laborer.  There  remains  a  large  class  con- 
sisting of  the  day  laborer  of  the  cities  and  the 
agricultural  laborers,  who  have  hitherto  been  un- 
able to  combine  successfully  to  better  their  posi- 
tions, and  whose  conditions  of  employment  are 
so  varied  and  uncertain  that  little  can  be  done  for 
them  by  legislation.  These  classes  are.  however, 
diminishing  in  numbers  relatively  to  the  laborers 
employed  in  factories,  and  with  the  jirogress  in 
public  education  and  consequent  improved  mo- 
bility of  labor,  may  be  expected  to  share  in  some 
measure  the  advantages  secured  by  the  factory 
laborers. 

In  addition  to  the  references  given  in  the  text, 
see  C'oi.LECTivi.sM ;  EiGHT-HouH  Day  ;  Employ- 
ment BiREAU.s;  Factory  Inspection:  Indis- 
trial  Revohtion;  Labor ;  Laror  Congresses; 
Lockout  ;  Socialism  ;  Strikes  ;  Sweating  Sys- 
tem ;   Wages. 

LABOR  REPRESENTATION  COMMIT- 
TEE. An  organization  founded  l>y  the  liritish 
Trade  Union  Congress  in  accordance  with  the 
resolutions  passed  at  its  thirty-second  annual 
meeting,  in  September.  ISOfl.  inviting  "the  co- 
operation of  all  the  coiiperativc.  socialistic,  trade- 
union,  and  other  working  organizations"  in  an 
effort  "to  devise  ways  and  means  ...  to 
secure  a  better  representation  of  the  interests  of 
labor  in  the  House  of  Commons."  In  accordance 
with  these  resolutions,  the  Labor  Representation 
Committee  was  organized  in  1000.  and  held  its 
first  annual  conference  February  I.  1001.  The 
aims,  stnicture,  and  organization  of  this  commit- 
tee may  be  sathered  from  the  following  resolu- 
tions adopted  at  various  conferences  and  printed 
as  the  'constitution  of  the  committee': 

"Labor   Candidates. — That   this   conference   is 


in  favor  of  working-class  opinion  being  repre- 
sented in  the  House  of  Common^  by  men  .sympa- 
thetic with  the  aims  and  demands  of  the  labor 
movements,  and  whose  candidatures  are  pro- 
moted by  one  or  other  of  the  alliliatcd  .societies. 

"Labor  Party  in  Parliament. — That  this  con- 
ference is  in  favor  of  establishing  a  distinct 
labor  group  in  Parliament,  who  shall  have  their 
own  whips  and  agree  U])on  their  policy,  which 
must  emlirace  a  readiness  to  cooperate  with  any 
party  which  for  the  time  being  may  be  engaged 
in  promoting  legislation  in  the  direct  interest  of 
labor,  and  be  e(jually  ready  to  associate  them- 
selves with  any  party  in  opposing  measures  hav- 
ing an  opposite  tendency :  and,  further,  members 
of  the  labor  group  shall  not  oppose  any  candi- 
date whose  candidature  is  Ijeing  promoted  by 
one  of  our  affiliated  societies. 

"The  Exeeiitiie. — ^Tliat  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee shall  consist  of  thirteen  representatives,  nine 
of  whom  shall  represent  the  trade  unions,  one 
the  trades  councils,  one  the  Fabian  Society,  two 
the  Independent  Labor  Party.  Such  members 
shall  be  elected  by  their  respective  organiza- 
tions." 

The  officers  of  the  committee  are  a  chairman, 
a  vice-chairman,  a  treasurer,  and  a  secretary, 
who  with  nine  other  mi'iiil)ers  constitute  the 
E.xecutive  Committee  above  described.  Each 
affiliated  society  is  entitled  to  send  one  delegate 
to  the  annual  conference  of  each  1000  members 
for  whom  dues  have  been  paid.  National  organi- 
zations are  required  to  pay  10  shillings  per 
annum  for  every  1000  memljcrs  or  fraction  there- 
of, while  trade  councils  are  entitled  to  send  one 
representative  upon  the  payment  of  £1  per  an- 
num, and  one  additional  delegate  for  each  10 
shillings  paid. 

The  Labor  Representation  Committee  may  l)e 
regarded  as  a  skillful  compromise  between  a  fed- 
eration of  trade  unions  and  an  Independent  La- 
bor Party:  it  enables  the  trade  union  to  go  into 
politics  assisted  by  the  strength  of  sympathetic 
organizations  not  strictly  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  a  particular  trade,  such  as  the  Fabian 
Society,  without  imperiling  the  success  or  per- 
manence of  the  trade  union  itself.  The  method 
of  procedure  adopted  by  the  Committee  is  not  to 
nominate  candidates,  but  "to  recognize'  and  sup- 
poit  camlidates  who  are  pledged  to  the  interests 
of  the  working  people:  and  they  increase  their 
chances  of  success  by  confining  their  activity  to 
selected  constituencies  where  their  prospects  are 
favorable. 

LABOR  UNION,  The  American.  A  socialis- 
tic labor  organization,  whose  meml)ership  is 
la  reel  v  confined  to  the  States  of  Colorado,  Idaho, 
Montana.  Washington,  and  Wyoming.  It  was 
organized  in  May.  1808,  as  the  Western  Labor 
Union,  but  wiilened  its  scope  at  the  Denver  Con- 
vention of  1002.  when  the  present  name  was 
adopted.  In  composition  it  is  a  federation  of 
trade  unions.  b\it  it  has  pronounced  the  familiar 
methods  of  the  old  trade  unions  unsatisfactory, 
and  formally  declared  itself  in  favor  of  political 
action  and  international  socialism.  The  oflicers 
consist  of  a  president,  vice-president,  secretary- 
treasurer,  and  an  executive  board  of  nine  mem- 
bers, including  the  president  and  vice-president. 
The  officers  are  elected  biennially  by  a  referen- 
dum vote  of  the  general  membership.  The  gov- 
ernment is  more  centralized  than  the  ordinary 
federation  of  trade  <uiions;  the  executive  board. 
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for  instance,  may  depose  any  general  officer,  and 
alliliated  organizations  are  not  permitted  to 
strike  witliout  the  approval  of  tlie  executive 
board.  In  11102  tliere  were  affiliated  with  the 
American  Labor  Union  173  local  unions,  five  dis- 
trict unions,  one  State  federation,  and  two  inter- 
national organizations,  witli  an  estimated  mem- 
bership of  1.50.000.  Probably  the  most  impor- 
tant organization  affiliated  witli  tiie  American 
].af)or  t  iiiun  is  tiie  Western  Federation  of  JNfiners. 
Tlife  official  organ  is  the  Aiiicricdn  Ldhor  Union 
Joiinidl,  pubfi>lied  weel<fy  at  tlie  fieacfcjuarters 
in  Butte,  Ainnf.     See  Laiior  Organization's. 

LABOUCHERE,  la'boo'shar',  Henry,  Baron 
Taunfon  ( f7'.IS-f  Still ) .  An  English  statesman  of 
Huguenot  descent.  The  eldest  .son  of  I'cter  Ca'sar 
Lafiouchere  of  llylands,  Esse.\,  lie  was  born  on 
Augaist  15,  1798.  His  father,  a  partner  in  tlie 
bani<ing  house  of  Hope  &  Co.,  of  Amsterdam,  set- 
tled in  Kngfand,  and  married  tlic  daugliter  of  Sir 
Francis  Haring.  Henry  was  educatecf  at  Winches- 
ler  and  at  Christ  Church.  O.vford,  where  he  grad- 
uated B.A.  in  1821  and  M.A.  in  1828.  He  also 
studied  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  but  did  not  enter  tlic 
profession.  In  1824  he  made  a  visit  to  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  to  study  the  worfcing  of 
tlieir  institutions.  In  1826  he  was  elected  -M.i". 
for  Saint  i\iichael.  He  became  a  strong  Liberal  in 
English  ])olitics,  and  for  many  years  was  iden- 
tified witli  the  support  of  the  meas\ircs  and  the 
initiation  of  tlie  jjoiicy  of  the  party  of  progress. 
He  retained  liis  seat  in  Parliament  by  successive 
reeled  ions  until  1859,  when  he  was  created 
Uaron  Taunton.  From  1832  to  18.58  he  occupied 
successively  the  offices  of  Lord  of  the  .Vdmiralty. 
Master  of  "the  Alint,  vice-president  of  tfie  Board 
of  Trade,  and  Privy  Councilor,  Colonial  llnder- 
Secretary,  Under-Secretary  for  War,  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  chief  Irish  secretary,  and 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  He  had  no 
direct  heir,  and  his  title  became  extinct  at  his 
death,  on  .July  13,  1869. 

LABOUCHERE,  Henkt  DuPr£  (1831—).' 
An  lOiiuIi-h  jnnrn;ilist  and  politician,  the  eldest 
son  of  .Iiihn  Labduchere  of  Broome  Park,  Dork- 
ing. Surrey.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
entered  the  diplomatic  service  under  the  auspices 
of  his  uncle.  Lord  Taunton.  He  was  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  from  1854  to  1864.  part  of  the  time 
as  a  member  of  the  British  Legation  at  Wash- 
ington. From  July,  1865,  to  April,  1866,  he  was 
in  Parliament  for"  \Vinds(ir,  till  he  was  ousted 
on  petition.  In  1867  and  1SG8  he  sat  for  Mid- 
dlesex. He  represented  Northampton  from  ISSO 
to  1902.  Under  the  signature  "The  Besieged  Res- 
ident," his  letters  from  Paris  during  the  siege 
(1870-71)  to  the  London  Daily  \eir.i  attracted 
considerable  attention.  They  were  published  in 
book  form  {3d  ed.  London, "  1872) .  In  1876  he 
established  Truth,  a  society  and  political  journal, 
and  afterwards  became,  also,  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Daily  Xews.  Truth,  celebrated 
for  its  .ncufe  ceasorship  of  pufilic  matters,  in- 
volved him  in  numerous  lil)el  suits  and  in  penal- 
ties, which  did  not,  however,  imply  dishonesty 
of  motives.  He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of 
the  Irish  Home  Rule  cause,  but  in  1890  refused 
to  follow  Parnell  in  his  attacks  upon  the  Eng- 
lish wing  of  the  party.  As  a  member  of  the 
lioyal  Ciimmission  to  inquire  into  the  .Tameson 
Raid  of  1896.  his  pertinent  queries  and  incisive 
criticism  were  particularly  disconcerting  to  the 


party  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  and  his  attitude  as  a  pro- 
Boer  sympathizer  was  marked  during  the  period 
of  the  war  in  the  Transvaal. 

LABOUCHERE,  Pierre  Antoi.ne  (1807-73). 
A  French  iiistorical  jiaiuter,  boin  in  Nantes. 
He  was  intended  for  a  connuercial  career,  and 
liegan  finsiness  in  Antwerj).  Afterwards  he 
traveled  in  America,  China,  and  Italy,  and  finally 
became  a  jiupil  of  IJelaroehe,  the  French  painter, 
in  Paris.  Tlie  subjects  of  his  works  are  largely 
drawn  from  the  actors  and  incidents  of  the 
licfnrmat  1(111.  They  include:  "Charles  Quint 
il  Loiidres"  ("Cliarles  the  Fifth  in  London") 
(1844),  "MclanchtlHin,  Pomeranus  et  Cruci- 
ger  traduisant  la  Bible"  ( ".Mehinchthon,  Pome- 
ranus, and  Cruciger  Translating  the  Bible") 
(1846).  He  al.so  did  some  drawings  for  Merle 
d'AuIiigne's  1  I'e  dc  Luther.  Among  his  portraits 
is  one  of  Guizot   (1803). 

LABOULAYE,  la'boo'lft',  Edoiard  Ren£  Le- 
FEiiVHK  Die  (1S11-S3).  A  French  jurist  and 
publicist,  born  in  Paris.  He  was  a  student 
lif  law,  devoting  himself  early  in  life  to  Conti- 
nental legal  hi.story  with  singular  energy  and 
intelligence.  At  the  age  of  twenfy-eigtit  he  lie- 
canie  known  by  an  elaborate  work,  entitled 
Mt'inoirr  .<:iir  Vliistoirc  dc  la  pnijirirlr  liincii.re 
en  Occident  (1839).  In  1841  he  published  an 
essay  on  the  life  and  doctrines  of  Frederic 
Charles  de  Savigny,  and  became  an  advocate  in 
the  Royal  Court  of  Paris.  In  1843  appeared 
Kechcrches  sur  la  condition  civile  ct  politique 
des  femmes,  and  this  was  followed  two  years 
later  liy  Essai  sur  les  Zoia  crimincllcs  des  Ko- 
vnins.  Each  of  these  works  altracled  great 
attention  among  the  learned,  and  cuiitributed  to 
revive  in  France  the  study  of  the  history  of  law. 
In  1849  he  became  professor  of  comparative 
jurisprudence  in  the  College  de  France.  Under 
Napoleon  111.  he  associated  with  the  men  who 
<ndeavored  to  revive  public  sjiirit  in  Fiance.  He 
wrote  with  enthusiasm  and  intelligence  on  the 
institutions  of  free  America,  and  his  lectures 
on  this  country,  during  and  after  the  war  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Union,  were  extremely 
popular  in  Paris.  Laboulaye  had  the  advantage 
of  a  handsome  personal  presence  and  winning 
address,  and  his  lectures  on  law  had  attraction 
even  for  those  who  had  no  interest  in  its  study. 
In  1863  he  published  Paris  en  Ami^rii/uc,  in 
which  he  humorously  employs  a  supernatural 
agency  to  transport  a  Frenchman  with  his 
family  info  the  midst  of  American  family  life 
and  town  (*\citenicnts  at  a  period  when  disaster 
had  come  to  the  national  arms  during  the  War 
for  the  Union.  The  veiled  drollery  of  the  situa- 
tions liy  which  he  laiii|i(ions  some  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Napoleonic  riovernment,  making 
them  ridiculous  while  defending  them  with  all 
the  ardor  of  Fr.^nch  patriotism,  is  among  the 
finest  specimens  of  irony  extant.  This  book 
vent  througli  upward  of  thirty  editions  in  Paris, 
and  was  translated  into  English.  In  a  similar 
vein  of  political  satire  were  his  t.iles  Confrs 
hleus  (1864).  \oureaux  coiites  hlrus  (1865), 
JjC  prince  Cnniche  (1865).  The  last  ran  through 
many  editions,  and  did  much  to  pave  the  way 
to  the  easy  dropping  out  of  the  Napoleonic 
d.vnasty  in  1870.  The  followintr  list  of  Labou- 
laye's  \yorks  exhibits  the  intellectual  activity 
and  scope  of  his  life:  Flisloire  politique  des 
Etfits-Vnis.  ir,20-11fi!)  (1855-66):  Etudes  con- 
tempornines  sur  I'AUcmarjne   (1856);  La  lihert6 
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religieuse  (1858);  an  introduction  to  Fleury's 
Inslilut'wn  ail  droit  frain-iiin  (18.)8);  AhduUiih, 
an  Arabian  romance  (185!))  ;  La  propriitv  litle- 
raire  an  XVlllime  .vicclv  ( 1850)  ;  Lcs  Etats-Vnia 
el  la,  France  (1802);  L'Klat  et  ses  limites 
( 18G3)  ;  Etude  siir  la  pulilu[ue  de  H.  de  Tocque- 
■ville  (1863);  La  rcpulili</uc  const  it  utioncllc 
(1871).  Lalioulayc  likewise  translali'd  from 
I'.'iiglisli  into  Frcncli,  Walter,  On  the  Law  Pro- 
crcdinys  of  tliv  Uonnins,  Cliannin^/s  social  works, 
and  t'lianning  On  t<Uncry  in  the  United  Htates, 
with  an  essay  on  his  life  and  doctrines;  also, 
Franklin's  Memoirs  and  Correspondence,  with  an 
introduction.  His  contributions  to  French  re- 
views, legal  and  political,  and  to  the  journals 
ot  Paris,  were  very  numerous.  He  died  "May 
24,    18s:!. 

LABOTJRDONNAIS,  la'bnCr'diVna',  Ber- 
TRANi)  FiiA.N(;ois  ilAiiE  UE  ( 10001753 ) .  A  Frencli 
naval  officer,  born  in  Saint-Malo.  He  entered 
the  service  of  the  Frencli  East  India  Company 
as  a  lieutenant  in  1718,  and  was  promoted  to 
the  position  of  captain  in  1724.  In  1735  he 
became  Governor-General  of  Ile-de-France  and 
lle-de-Bourbon,  and  received  command  of  a  squad- 
ron in  1741.  In  the  war  between  England  and 
France  he  gained  a  victory  over  an  English  fleet, 
near  Madras,  and  captured  that  town  in  1746. 
Owing  to  his  disagreement  with  Dupleix  (q.v. ), 
Oovcrncjr-General  of  the  French  Indies,  concern- 
ing the  terms  offered  to  the  English,  he  was  re- 
called to  France  in  1748  and  im|)risoned  in  tiie 
Bastille  for  three  years.  Some  authorities  as- 
cribe liis  disgrace  to  Duplei.\'s  jealousy.  In  1751 
he  was  tried  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the 
Council  of  State,  and  acquitted.  He  was  re- 
stored to  liberty,  but  his  spirit  was  crushed  and 
he  died  in  i)nverty  in  1753. 

LAB'RADOR.  A  name  applied  to  the  whole 
of  the  northeastern  peninsula  of  British  North 
America,  l.ying  between  the  (!ulf  of  Saint  Law- 
lence  and  Hudson  Bay  (ilap:  Canada.  S  5). 
I'olitically,  however,  Labrador  is  a  territory  be- 
longing to  the  British  Colony  of  Newfound- 
land. It  extends  along  the  northeastern  coast  of 
the  peninsula  from  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  to 
(ape  Chidlcy,  at  the  eastern  entrance  to  Hudson 
Strait.  Tha  western  boundary  of  the  territory 
is  indefinite,  hut  may  be  taken  as  roughly  coin- 
ciding with  the  fi5th  degree  of  west  longitude. 
Tlie  southern  jiart  of  the  ])eninsula  is  a  part  of 
the  Canadian  Province  of  (Quebec,  and  the  whole 
western  lialf  forms  the  Terrilorv  of  Ungava 
(q.v.). 

The  coast  of  Labrador  Territory  is  similar  to 
that  of  Norway  or  Greenland.  It  is  indented 
with  numerous  bays  and  fjords,  behind  chains  of 
small,  roekv  islands,  and  it  presents  an  abrupt 
wall  of  rocky  clills  f r(  ni  1000  to  6000  feet  in 
height.  The  interior,  like  that  of  I'ngava,  con- 
sists of  a  plateau  showing  everywhere  signs  ot 
glacial  action,  with  numerous  lakes  and  streams, 
and  overspread  witli  boulders.  The  prinei]iiil 
stream  is  the  Hamilton,  nr  (irand  River,  which 
empties  into  Hamilton  Inlet,  the  largest  fjord  on 
the  coast,  and  whose  Grand  Falls  (q.v.)  e.vceed 
Niagara  in  height,  thousih  not  in  volume.  The 
southern  parts  of  the  interior  are  covered  with 
extensive  forests,  which  gradually  diminish  into 
the  bare  (nndras  of  the  north.  The  climate  in  the 
coast  refjion  is  very  severe,  cold  and  stormy:  but 
the  winter  climate  is  nevertheless,  on  account  of 
its  dryness,  bearable  and  healthful.    ( For  the  llora 


and  fauna  of  the  interior,  .see  Ungava.)  There 
are  no  agricultural  products,  though  cabbugei 
and  potatoes  can  be  raised.  Of  mineral  pr  idurts 
the  most  important  are  iron  ore  and  labradorite, 
which  are  plentiful.  The  chief  wealth  and  im- 
portance- of  the  Territory  lie  in  its  fisheries, 
which  rival  those  of  Newfoundland,  and  are  ex- 
]>loited  every  season  by  over  30.000  fishermen 
from  Canada,  Newfoundland,  and  the  United 
States.  Cod,  salmon,  and  trout  are  especially 
abundant,  and  the  annual  value  of  the  catch 
sometimes  exceeds  .$4,000,000.  The  inhabitants 
of  Labrador  Territory  number  a  little  over 
4000,  and  consist  chielly  of  Eskimo  in  the  north 
and  Indians  in  the  south,  who  live  by  fishing, 
hunting,  and  trapping  fur-bearing  animals.  There 
are  a  few  whites  scattered  along  the  coast  settle- 
ments, among  which  are  a  number  of  Moravian 
missionaries,  who  have  had  stations  here  for 
more  than  ,i  century,  and  lune  succeeded  in  con- 
verting most  of  the  Eskimo  to  Christianity. 

The  coast  of  Labrador  was  visited  by  Norse 
settlers  of  Greenland  early  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, and  by  them  called  Helluland — the  land  of 
rocks.  About  1500  Corteral  landed  on  the  coast 
and  gave  it  its  present  name,  which  means  ia- 
borei','  because  he  expected  it  to  supply  the 
slave  trade.  It  was  visited  by  the  French,  and 
later  by  the  English,  and  became  a  part  of  Can- 
ada. In  1703  the  present  territory  became  a 
dependency   of   Ncwfoundhuid. 

LABRADOR  DUCK.    See  Duck. 

LAB'RADORITE.  A  variety  of  feldspar,  con- 
sisting of  aluminum,  calcium,  and  sodium  sili- 
cate, that  crystallizes  in  the  triclinic  system.  It  13 
an  essential  constituent  of  the  early  rocks,  and  is 
found  in  Norttiern  Euro|)e  and  at  various  places 
in  Labrador.  The  cleavable  varieties  "how  a 
beautiful  change  of  color,  especially  when  pol- 
ished, in  consequence  of  which  slabs  of  it  arc  used 
for  ornamental  purposes.  Table-tops,  snufT-boxPS, 
and  other  articles  are  sometimes  made  of  it. 

LABRADOR  TEA.     See  Ledim. 

LAB'RIDjE  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Lat. 
htlirnm.  lipi.  A  family  of  spiny-rayed  fishes 
living  mostly  in  the  warm  seas  among  rocks  or 
kelp.  There  are  00  genera  and  450  species,  many 
of  them  brilliantly  colored.  Some  of  them  are 
valuable  for  food:  among  others  the  tautog 
(q.v.)  is  very  important.  To  this  family  belong 
the  wrasses. 

LABROTTSTE,  la'broost'.  Pierre  FRANt^ors 
Henri  (1801-75).  .\  French  architect,  born  in 
Paris,  and  the  brother  of  Theodore  Labrouste 
(1700-1885).  also  an  architect.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Vaudoyer  and  Lebas,  and  won  the  Prix  de 
Rome  in  1824.  .\fter  his  return  to  Paris  he  was 
associated  with  Duban  in  the  eonstruclion  of  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-.\rts.  His  best-known  works  are 
the  Hospital  at  Lausanne  (1831).  the  Library  of 
Saint  Genevieve  in  Paris  (1S43-50K  and  the 
National  Library  in  Paris  (1855-73).  which  he 
partially  reconstructed.  In  hotti  these  last- 
named  buil.Iings  Labrouste  was  very  successful 
in  his  use  of  metal  for  interior  and  exterior 
decoration. 

LABRUNIE,  l;Vbn.i'n.'',  Gif.RARn.  The  correct 
name  of  the  French  novelist  GOrard  de  Nerval 

(q.v.l. 

LA  BRUYERE.  li\  bn.i'var'.  .Tea\  nE  (104.5- 
00 ) .     A  French  essayist.     He  was  born  in  Paris, 
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August  16,  1645.  His  father  was  a  city  officer, 
in  tasy  circumstances.  The  son  was  educated 
for  the  bar,  and  bought  a  tiscal  office  at  Caen  in 
1673  from  a  relative  of  Bossuet.  who  introduced 
him  in  16S;!  to  the  great  C'onde,  in  wliose 
family  as  tutor  to  his  grandson,  or  at  Court,  the 
rest  of  his  life  was  passed.  The  impression  he 
made  in  societj'  seems  to  have  been  slight  but 
pleasant,  as  of  a  quiet  and  inoffensive  observer 
and  "fort  honnOte  honime'  (Racine).  His  obser- 
vations are  enshrined  in  his  Caractercst  (1688), 
whicii.  a.s  had  been  predicted  by  Malezieu, 
brought  him  many  readers  and  many  enemies; 
for  the  fancy  portraits  hardly  needed  the  nu- 
merous 'keys'  that  were  soon  in  circulation.  Chief 
of  these  enemies  were  Thomas  Corncille,  Fonte- 
nelle.  and  Benserade;  and  each  new  edition 
brought  them  reinforcements  from  the  newly 
wounded.  From  any  downright  injury  Bossuet 
and  the  Prince  de  Bourbon  defended  liim ;  but  he 
was  thrice  defeated  for  the  Academy,  which  he 
did  not  enter  till  1G93.  His  Tror/,s  comprise,  be- 
sides the  Caractircs,  a  translation  of  a  similar 
work  of  the  Greek  Theoplirastus.  his  academic 
Discours,  a  few  Letters,  and  posthumously  printed 
Dialogues  stir  le  quictisme.  the  genuineness  of 
which  has  been  questioned.  The  Cnroetrrcs,  alone 
of  primary  importance,  take  tlie  ethical  generali- 
zations of  Theophrastus  and  specialize  them  into 
'portraits' — a  peculiar  product  of  the  literature 
of  the  century.  His  unique  quality  is  in  treating 
this  portrait  in  the  manner  of  Montaigne  and 
with  the  epigrammatic  incisiveness  of  Pascal  and 
La  rtochefoucauld,  though  the  characters  are  not 
always  both  individual  and  typical,  and  the  max- 
ims seem  shallow  beside  those  of  La  Rochefou- 
cauld. La  ISruy^re  will  always  be  prized  as  one 
of  the  most  correct  writers  of  classical  French — 
rarely  afTected.  always  well-bred,  never  obscure, 
an  ideal  sciiool  classic.  Editions  (best  by  Ser- 
vais,  3  vols.,  Paris.  1866-78)  and  translations 
(best  by  Helen  Stott.  London.  1890)  are  nu- 
merous. There  were  nine  during  T-a  Bruy&re's 
life,  each  with  additions.  The  Quietist  Dialogues 
appeared  in  1608.  the  Letters  not  till  1867.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Chassang  (Paris.  1876). 
The  literature  of  the  "keys.'  obscure  but  amusing, 
is  well  threshed  in  Fournier's  Coniedie  de  Iai 
Brugire.  Consult,  also:  Rahstede,  La  Bruyire 
u»d  Sfine  Chnrnhtere  (Oppeln.  1886)  :  Allaire, 
La  Bruuere  dans  la  maison  de  Ccmdi  (Paris, 
1886):    Pcllisson.   La   Brugire    (Paris,    1893). 

LABTJAIf,  lii'boTian'.  An  island  and  crown 
colony  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  East  Indies,  situ- 
ated off  the  western  coast  of  British  Borneo,  in 
latitude  5°  16'  X.  and  longitude  ll.i°  14' 
E.  (Map:  East  Indies.  D  3).  It  covers  an 
area  of  thirty  square  miles,  has  a  mountainous 
surface  and  a  productive  soil,  and  is  greatly 
valued  for  its  good  harbor,  and  coal  deposits 
worked  by  a  British  company.  There  is  a  con- 
,<iderable  tr.ansit  trade  with  Borneo  and  Singa- 
pore. Population,  estimated  in  1901  at  8400, 
mostly  ilalavs  and  Chinese.  Capital.  Victoria, 
with  l.iOO  inhabitants.  The  island  was  ceded  to 
Great  Britain  by  the  Sultan  of  Borneo  in  1844, 
and  ha*  been  since  1890  under  the  government  of 
the   P.ritjsli   Xortli   Borneo  Company, 

LABURNTTM  (Lat..  broad-leaved  bean-tre- 
foil). /.(/hHiHi/m  nniiggroides.  A  small  tree,  a 
native  of  the  .\lps  and  other  mountains  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  much  planted  in  shrubberies 
and   pleasure-grounds   on   account   of   its   glossy 


foliage  and  its  large,  pendulous  racemes  of  yellow 
llowers,  which  are  produced  in  great  abundance 
in  May  and  .June.  It  is  often  mi.xed  with  lilac, 
and  when  the  latter  preponderates  the  combina- 
tion has  a  line  effect.  Under  favorable  circum- 
stances, laburmim  sometimes  attains  a  height  of 
forty  feet.  It  is  of  rapid  growth,  yet  its  wood 
is  hard,  finegrained,  and  very  heavy,  of  a  dark- 
brown  or  dark-green  color,  and  much  valued  for 
cabinet-work,  inlaying,  turning,  knife-handles, 
musical  instruments,  etc.     The  leaves,  bark,  etc, 
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and  particularly  the  seeds,  are  nauseous  and  poi- 
sonous, containing  cytisine,  an  emetic,  purgative, 
and  narcotic  principle,  which  is  also  found  in 
many  allied  plants.  Accidents  to  children  from 
eating  laburnum-seeds  are  not  infrequent;  but 
to  hares  and  rabbits  laburnum  is  wholesome  food, 
and  they  are  so  fond  of  it  that  the  safely  of  other 
trees  in  a  young  plantation  may  be  insured  by 
introducing  laburnum-plants  in  great  number, 
which  spring  again  from  the  roots  when  eaten 
down.  A  fine  variety,  Scotch  laburnum,  by  some 
botanists  regarded  as  a  distinct  species  ( Labur- 
tiiim  (ilpiiium).  is  distinguished  by  broad  leaves 
and  darker  yellow  flowers,  which  are  produced 
later  in  tlic  season  than  those  of  the  common 
or  English  lab\irnum.  These  species  are  exten- 
sively planti'd  as  ornamental  trees  on  account 
of  their  hardiness  and  beauty.  In  AuK'rica  they 
are  commonly  called  golden-chain,  or  bean-tree. 
The  species  formerly  Lalninium  udiimi.  now  re- 
ferred to  as  Cgtisus  adami.  with  purple  flowers, 
is  sometimes  met  with.  It  is  believed  to  be  a 
graft  hybrid  originated  in  France  about  1826. 

LABYRINTH.  The  name  of  several  cele- 
brated buildings  of  antiquity,  consisting  of  many 
chambers  or  passages  dilfioilt  to  pass  through 
without  a  gtiide.  hence  the  name  is  applied  to 
a  complicated  mass  of  constructions.  In  anti- 
quity, the  Egyptian,  Cretan,  and  .Samian  laby- 
rinths were  famous.  The  name  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  an  Egvptian  etymologv".  as  stated 
bv  Biodorus  (i.  61-97):  but  at  present  Greek 
scholars  prefer  to  derive  it  from  Greek  laura, 
'lane'  (i.e.  a  construction  with  many  lanes). 
The  Eavptian  labyrinth  was  situated  close  to 
Lake  Mreris.  near  the  city  Crocodilopolis.  called 
in  Ptolemaic  times  Arsinoe,  not  far  from  the 
modern  Medinet-el-Fayum.    It  seems  to  have  been 
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the  largest  temple  of  ancient  Egj-pt.  The  descrip- 
tions of  the  classical  writers  are  very  contra- 
dictory and  give  no  clear  idea  of  the  con- 
stniction;  they  agree,  however,  in  describing 
tlie  main  building  as  a  series  of  chambers  (about 
twenty),  each  roofed  with  a  single  stone  slab 
of  immense  size.  In  front  of  the  chambers  were 
covered  passages,  with  large  monolithic  columns, 
and  adjoining  them  large  courts  filled  with  other 
buildings.  The  fondness  of  the  Egj'ptians  for 
I. sing  immense  stones  is  said  to  have  been  spe- 
cially manifest  in  this  temple.  According  to  a 
rude"  sketch  in  a  hieroglyphic  papyrus  of  Koman 
times,  it  was  dedicated  to  Souchos  (Sobk),  the 
god  of  C'roeodilopolis.  though  all  the  principal 
gods  of  the  other  Egyptian  nomes  were  also 
worshiped  in  it.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
Herodotus  was  right  in  saying  that  sacred  croco- 
diles and  some  favored  men  were  buried  in  the 
crypts  of  the  temple;  but  this  was  not  the 
principal  purpose  of  the  temple.  A  large  ceme- 
tery of  crocodiles  existed  northwest  of  the  struc- 
ture, and  the  founder  had  his  tomb  in  a  brick 
pyramid  at  the  north  side  of  the  building.  The 
name  of  this  builder  is  variously  given  by  clas- 
sical w Titers :  the  best  tradition  being  that  of 
Manetho,  that  the  fourth  (better  the  sixth)  King 
of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty.  AmenemOs.  or  Amenem- 
hat  III.,  built  the  labyrinth  as  a  tomb  for  him- 
nelf.  His  name  is  given  in  Manetho  as  Lamares 
(i.e.  liiemsrlyphic  Xe-maiD-re.  the  ofTicial  name 
of  the  King),  which  to  the  ear  of  the  Greeks 
sounded  like  labyrinth,  and  which  was  cor- 
rupted by  later  writers  to  !Menes,  Mendes,  Is- 
mandes.  etc.  The  Moeris  of  Herodotus  is  the 
same  King.  The  temple,  however,  was  not  his 
burial-place,  although  it  probably  served  for  the 
cult  of  the  founder,  who  must  have  been  associat- 
ed with  the  gods  worshiped  there.  (See  IICERIS.) 
Later,  the  Queen  Sebk-uefni  (Skeniiophris)  seems 
to  have  built  on  the  temple.  This  immense  build- 
ing, which  was  still  standing  in  the  first  century 
.\.i)..  has  disappeared  so  completely  that  Pctrie 
could  find  little  more  than  traces  of  the  founda- 
tions. Lep^ius  erroneously  considered  as  rem- 
nants of  it  a  few  miserable  ruins  of  brick  houses 
erected  there  in  late  Roman  times.  The  lime- 
stones of  the  temple  must  have  been  used  as 
building  material  for  the  numerous  cities  and 
villages  of  the  Fayum.  or  else  burned  to  lime. 

The  Cretan  labyrinth,  famous  in  Greek  mythol- 
ogy as  the  abode  of  the  ^Minotaur  whom  Theseus 
slew,  was  reputed  to  have  been  built  by  D.-cdalus. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  no  such  structure 
ever  existed,  and  that  the  myth  referred  to  the 
natural  fissures  in  the  rocks  near  Cnossus.  unless 
indeed,  it  refers  to  the  royal  palace  recently  ex- 
cavated in  this  bx'ality.  The  Lemnian  labyrinth 
was  an  ancient  structure  in  the  Isle  of  Samos, 
partly  due  to  nature.  Pliny  used  the  term  Ital- 
ian Labyrinth  to  designate  the  gigantic  tomb  of 
Porscnna  near  Clusium.  The  classical  quotations 
in  regard  to  the  Egyptian  labyrinth  have  been 
collected  in  Wiedemann.  Herodots  znritrx  Buck 
(Leipzig.  ISDO)  :  for  the  ruins,  consult  Petrie, 
Hatcnrn.  TUnhimi  n>ul  Arsitioc   (London.  1S80). 

LABYRIN'THODONT  (from  Gk.  Xa^Optfeo^, 
InhtirinlliDX.  labyrinUi  +  Woi/s,  odoiiis.  tooth). 
An  extinct  reptile  found  in  rock«  of  Carhonifer- 
on«.  Permian,  and  Iriassic  age.  having  peculiar 
labyrinllilne  structure  of  the  teeth.     See  Stego- 
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LAC  (Pers.  lak,  Hind,  lukh,  from  Skt.  lukfS, 
lac-insect,  from  lakm,  hundred  thousand;  so 
called  from  the  great  numbers  of  the  insect  in  a 
single  nest).  The  general  name  under  which  the 
various  products  of  the  lac-insect  ( Coccus  lacca ) 
are  known.  The  insects  live  upon  the  twigs 
of  certain  trees,  and  soon  become  covered  with  a 
secretion,  from  certain  pores,  which  increases  in 
thickness  protecting  the  body  and  the  eggs 
and  which  constitutes  the  lac  of  commerce. 
It  is  said  that  to  each  of  the  males  there  are 
at  least  5000  females,  and  the  winged  males 
ore  at  least  twice  as  large  as  the  females.  When 
a  colony,  consisting  of  a  few  adult  females  and 
one  or  two  males,  find  their  way  to  a  new  branch, 
they  attach  themselves  to  the  bark,  and  having 
pierced  it  with  holes,  through  which  they  draw 
up  the  resinous  juices  upon  which  thej'  feed,  they 
become  fixed  or  glued  by  the  superfluous  excre- 
tion, and  after  a  time  die,  forming  by  their  dead 
bodies  little  domes  or  tents  over  the  myriads  of 
minute  eggs  which  they  have  laid.  In  a  short 
time  the  eggs  burst  into  life,  and  the  young, 
which  are  very  minute,  swarm  all  over  the  twig 
or  small  young  branch  of  the  tree  in  such  count- 
less numbers  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of 
being  covered  with  a  blood-red  dust.  They  soon 
spread  to  all  parts  of  the  tree  where  the  bark  is 
tender  enough  to  afford  them  food,  and  genera- 
tion after  generation  dwells  upon  the  .same  twig 
until  it  is  enveloped  in  a  coating,  often  half  an 
inch  in  thickness,  of  the  resinous  exudation, 
which  is  very  cellular  throughout,  the  cells 
Icing  the  casts  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead  females. 
During  their  lifetime  they  secrete  a  beautiful 
purple  coloring  matter,  which  does  not  perish 
V.  ith  them,  but  remains  shut  up  in  the  cells  with 
the  other  results  of  decomposition. 

In  districts  like  the  Province  of  Assam,  in 
Xorthern  India,  where  the  gathering  of  lac  is 
an  important  industry,  the  natives  do  not  depend 
U])on  the  natural  crop,  but  regulate  and  increase 
the  amount  by  cultivation.  Two  crops  are  gath- 
ered each  year,  one  in  May  or  .Tune  and  the 
other  six  months  later.  The  first  is  gathered 
principally  for  seed  purposes,  and  the  second 
for  commerce.  The  twigs  gathered  at  the  first 
liarvest  from  the  tree  covered  with  live  insects 
still  in  the  larval  stage,  and  called  flick  lac, 
.-re  tied  onto  the  fresh  trees;  or  the  stick  lac  is 
placed  in  little  bamboo  baskets,  which  are  fas- 
toned  to  the  trees.  Soon  the  insects  crawl  out 
of  the  twigs,  fasten  onto  the  branches,  and  the 
resinous  formati'in  begins.  It  is  stated  that 
usually  a  tree,  after  furnishing  food  for  the  lac- 
insect  for  three  or  four  years,  requires  a  rest, 
althousjh  some  trees  will  produce  lac  for  twelve 
years  and  continue  to  thrive.  The  trees  best 
suited  to  the  insects  are  such  as  are  only  mod- 
er.itely  vigorous. 

The  principal  lac-producing  trees  are  several 
species  of  Ficus.  including  the  Ficus  reliniona, 
or  'religious  tree'  of  the  Hindus:  the  Cajnniis 
iiidicits.  Palas.  TTiisi/m.  and  some  other  trees 
which  are  natives  of  India.  China,  and  .Tapan. 

The  u*ual  method  of  separating  the  re<inons 
matter  from  the  dye  and  other  contents  of  the 
stick  lac  is  as  follows:  The  covered  twigs  are 
broken  up  or  coarsely  pulverized,  and  placed  in 
hot  water,  which  melts  the  resinous  matter,  lib- 
erates the  pieces  of  wood  and  the  remains  of  the 
in-ects.  and  also  dissolves  the  coloring  matter. 
This  is  facilitated  by  kneading  the  melted  resin 
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■nhile  in  the  hot  water;  it  is  then  taken  out 
ami  dried.  Tlie  process  of  washing  and  dryinj; 
is  repealed  a  number  of  times  until  Kie  resin  io 
well  separated  from  the  eolorinj;  matter.  Tiio 
resin  is  then  put  into  strong  and  very  coarse 
cotton  bags,  wliie'i  are  held  near  enoiigh  to  char 
coal  fires  to  melt  tlie  resin  without,  burning  the 
hags.  By  twisting  the  bags,  tlie  melted  resin  is 
then  forced  tliroiigh  the  fabric,  and  received  in 
tnin  curtain-like  lilhis  upon  strips  of  wood. 
This  hardens  as  its  surface  becomes  acted  upon 
by  the  air,  and  being  broken  olf  in  fragments, 
constitutes  the  shellac  of  commerce.  The  best 
shellac  is  that  whicli  is  most  completely  freed 
from  impurities,  and  approaches  most  to  a  liglit 
orange-brown  color.  If  llie  coloring  matter  has 
rot  been  well  washed  out,  the  resin  is  cjftcn  very 
dark,  iluch  that  is  squeezed"  thruiigli  Ibe  bags 
falls  to  the  ground,  without  touching  the  sticks 
placed  to  catch  it:  small  (piaiitities  falling  form 
button-like  drops,  which  constitute  the  buttan 
lac;  while  larger  ones,  from  1  inch  to  2  or  .3 
inches  in  diameter,  constitute  the  pinte  lac  of 
commerce. 

Below  the  lac-bearing  trees  there  is  ahva.vs  a 
very  considerable  quantity  of  the  resin  in  small 
particles,  whi(h  have  been  detached  by  the  wind 
shaking  and  dialing  the  hraiichcs;  this  also  is 
collected,  and  constitutes  the  seed  lac  of  mer- 
chants. The  name  of  seed  lac  is  also  aiijilied  to 
the  resin  after  it  has  been  freed  from  coloring 
matter  and  is  ready  to  he  fused.  See  "Lac  In- 
clustry  of  Assam,"  in  Journal  of  the  Society  of 
Fine  'Arts,  February  8,   1001. 

The  water  in  which  the  stick  lac  is  first  soft- 
ened contains,  as  before  mentioned,  the  coloring 
matter  of  the  dead  insect.  This  is  strained  and 
evaporated  until  the  residue  is  a  purple  sedi- 
ment, which,  when  sufliciently  dried,  is  cut  in 
small  calces  aboiit  two  inches  square,  and  stanqied 
with  certain  trademarks,  indicating  its  quality. 
These  are  then  fully  dried,  and  jiacked  for  sale 
as  lac  dye. 

Another  method  of  separating  the  resin  from 
the  dye  consists  in  passing  the  twigs  through 
crushing  rollers.  The  powdered  matter,  mixed 
■with  water,  is  nut  into  a  stirring  evlinder,  where 
resinous  and  coloring  matters  are  separated.  T\w 
coloring  matter  is  precipitated  from  the  water  by 
the  addition  of  lime.  The  water  is  then  drawn 
oil  and  t!ie  ])recipitate  strained  and  pressed  into 
cakes  which  are  dried  in  the  sun.  The  resin  is 
fused  in  closed  v>sscls  by  steam  heat,  drawn  olf 
into  a  shallow  trough,  and  then  spread  on  hollow 
zinc  columns,  filled  with  warm  water,  whicli 
«xtend  from  the  trough  at  an  angle  of  4.5  de- 
grees. Here  the  shellac  rapidly  congeals,  assum- 
ing a  leather-like  texture.  While  still  hot  it  is 
removed,  and  after  drying  and  cooling  is  ready 
to  be  pa:-ked  and  shipped. 

Tlie  shellac  of  eonimerce  varies  in  appearance, 
according  to  the  thoroughness  with  which  it  was 
separated  from  the  coloring  matter,  from  a  dark 
red-brown,  called  nilni  xhellac,  to  a  pale  gold, 
called  hlnndr  nhrllar.  White  nhrlhie  is  shellac 
■which  has  been  bleached  with  chlorine.  The 
process  is  a  delicate  one,  and  the  product  is 
likely   to   deteriorate. 

The  great  value  of  the  lacs  is  found  in  their 
adaptability  for  the  manufacture  of  varnislies, 
both  in  consequence  of  their  easy  solubility  and 
also  because  of  the  fine,  hard  coating,  susceptible 
of  high  polish,  which  they  give  when  dry. 


All  the  varieties  of  lac  are  translucent,  and 
some  of  the  liner  kinds,  which  are  in  Hakes  not 
much  thicker  tlian  writing  pajier,  are  quite  trans- 
parent. If  a  quantity  of  shellac  be  softened 
by  heat,  it  may,  b.v  continuall,v  drawing  it  out 
into  lengths,  and  twisting  it,  be  made  not  only 
quite  white,  but  also  opaque;  in  tliis  state  it  has 
a  beautiful  silky  lustre,  and  if  melted  and  mi.\ed 
with  vermilion,  or  aiiv  other  coloring  mailer,  il 
forms  some  of  the  fancy  kinds  of  sealing-wax. 
The  more  usual  kinds  are,  however,  made  by 
merely  melting  shellac  with  a  little  tur|)entiiie 
and  camphor,  and  mixing  the  cidoring  matter. 
.Shellac  has  the  projierty  of  being  less  brittle 
after  the  first  melting  than  after  subsequent 
niellings;  iienee  the  sealing-wax  manufactured 
ill  India  has  alwavs  had  a  high  reputation,  and 
hence  also  the  extreme  beaut.y  and  durability 
of  tliose  Chinese  works  of  art  in  lac,  some  of 
which  are  very  ancient.  These  are  usually  chow- 
chow  bo.xcs,  tea-basins,  or  other  small  objects 
made  in  wood  or  metal,  and  covered  over  with  a 
crust  of  lac,  colored  with  vermilion,  which,  while 
soft,  is  molded  into  lieautiful  Dalterns.  In  India 
lac  is  used  as  a  coating  for  wooden  toys,  and 
many  articles  of  personal  adorunient  arc  made 
from  it.  It  is  also  used  as  a  cement  and  by  gold- 
smiths as  a  filling  for  hollow  ornaments. 

LAC  (Hind.  /<r/.-,  lahh,  iQkh,  from  Skt.  lakm. 
hundred  tliousand  I .  In  the  Kast  Indies,  a  word 
signifying  a  sum  of  100,000  rupees.  One  hundred 
lacs,  or  ten  millions  of  rupees,  make  a  crore. 

LA  CAILLE,  h'l'ki'y'.  Xiroi.AS  Loiis  de 
(1713-02).  A  French  a-stronomer,  born  at  Ru- 
niigny.  He  was  a  jirotcge  of  the  Duke  de  Bour- 
bon, and  under  his  ])ationage  became  connected 
V.'ith  the  scientists  ('assini  and  Marahli.  and  later 
was  actively  engaged  in  meridional  measurements 
in  France.  He  waselected  to  the  .\cadeni.v  in  1741, 
and  about  the  same  time  professor  of  mathemat- 
ics at  the  College  .\Iazarin,  where  he  established 
an  oliscrvatorv  in  1740.  His  Le(;oni!  cl/'inrntaires 
de  ni'ilhrniatiiiur  (1741).  Lecnns  d'antronomie 
g^omftriiiiie  rt  physique  (1740),  LcQoiiii  de  me- 
caiiif/ue  (174;i),  and  Lecou.i  d'optique  (1750) 
were  composed  for  tlie  use  of  the  students  there. 
From  17">0  until  17.">4  he  was  in  charge  of  an 
astronomical  ex])cdition  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  where  he  made  many  valuable  discoveries 
among  the  southern  stars  and  constellations. 
His  other  works  include  Tnhulir  Solares  (IIUS), 
Astronomiw  Fuiiddinentn  (I'tH^) .  Crrhim  Australe 
fttelliferum  (1700),  and  some  Tables  de  loga- 
rilhmes  (1700).  His  Jonrnal  was  published  in 
17G.3. 

LA  CALPRENEDE,  la  kal'pre-nfid',  Gautieu 
DE  f'osTES  OE  (  ItilO-O.i  I .  A  prominent  French 
novelist  of  (he  seventeenth  century,  born  at  the 
Chateau  de  Tolgon.  near  Caliors,  in  Quercy.  In 
his  youth  La  CalpreiiMe  appears  as  a  frank,  free, 
over-bold  gallant,  an  officer  of  the  Guards,  then 
royal  chamberlain.  From  this  function  he  with- 
drew on  making  a  rich  but  not  congenial  mar- 
riage with  a  noted  bluestocking,  her.self  an 
author  and  iiresident  of  a  literary  salon.  La 
Calpren^de  wrote  ten  plays  and  three  novels, 
in  29  volumes  of  over  .'iOO  pages  each.  The 
plays  are  in  the  style  of  Corneille,  and  would 
be  conspicuous  were  they  not  outshone  by  such 
masterpieces.  The  best  of  them  are:  T a  morf  de 
Mithrid/ite  (10.37)  :  Brndamnnte  (16.37)  ;  Jeanne 
d'Angleterre   (1637)  ;  Le  comte  d'Essex   (1039)  ; 
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i.iid  Edouard,  roi  d'Angletene  (lii-lOl.  Cossdii- 
dre,  the  tirs:,  ol  his  novels,  was  imblisliod  duiiiig 
tlif  years  1040-43,  in  ten  vuliinies.  Its  jiopu- 
Unity  was  sueli  that  tlie  first  volumes  were  twice 
;ej)rinled  Iwfore  the  completion  ot'  the  lust,  and 
the  whole  reprinted  twice  during  T-a  ('alpreiu"'de's 
life  (1050-54).  It  was  again  printed  in  1731, 
and  condensed  into  tlnee  vcdunie.-.  in  1752.  This 
novel  is  interesting  because  it  shows  that  La 
('alprcn^de  was  well  acquainted  with  the  ro- 
mances ol  chivalry  as  well  as  with  Greek  novels. 
Ciissandre  was  followed  by  Cleopatre  (1647)  in 
twelve  volumes  (begun  in  1647),  and  this  by 
l'(tni)iii))id:  hi&toire  de  France  (begun  hi  1601), 
which  La  C'alprontde  left  unfinislied  at  its  seventh 
volume.  I'ive  more  volumes  were  added  by  Pierre 
de  \'aumori6re.  All  these  purport  to  be  histori- 
cal novels.  Faramond  has  also  the  interest 
attaching  to  the  first  attempt  at  a  novel  of 
national  history.  La  CalprenMe  is  the  first 
French  novelist  who  had  a  conscious  and  defined 
plan  in  writing.  Cassandre  was  rendcre<l  into 
German,  Italian,  and  Dutch.  In  England  CUoixitre 
was  the  favorite ;  yet  three  English  dramas  are 
based  on  FiiriiDiond.  If  priority  be  taken  into 
account,  La  Calpren6dc  is  the  most  significant,  if 
not  the  best,  of  the  idealist  novelists  of  the  cen- 
tury. Consult  Kijrting,  Oeschiclttc  dcs  frunzosi- 
ai-u'cn  Jlomniis  icj  XVIlteii  Juliiliiindcrt,  vol.  i. 
(Oppeln,   1891). 

LACANDON,  lil'kan-don'.  A  tribe  of  Mayan 
slock  (q.v. ),  formerly  occupying  a  considerable 
territory  upon  the  Lacandon  and  Usumacinta 
rivers  of  Chiapas  (Mexico)  and  Guatemala,  but 
now  confined  to  the  more  inaccessible  region  at 
the  head  of  the  latter  stream  in  the  Peten  dis- 
trict of  Guatemala.  Their  language  is  a  dialect 
of  the  standard  Maya  of  Yucatan.  For  a  long 
time  they  maintained  an  aggressive  resistance  to 
I  he  Spanish  power,  and  still  I'ctain  a  large 
measure  of  independence,  with  many  of  their 
ancient  customs  and  religious  rites,  avoiding  con- 
tact with  the  white  man  so  far  as  ]x)ssible,  al- 
though imminally  subject  to  Guatemala.  The  sto- 
ries formerly  current  of  large  aboriginal  cities  and 
great  temides  still  extant  in  their  territory  are 
ntiw  known  to  have  lieen  false. 

L  AC  AZE-DUTHIEBS,  la'kiiz'-du'tyar', 
Henri  de  (1S21-1901).  A  comparative  anato- 
nust,  author  of  a  series  of  elaborate  and  ricdily 
illustrated  memoirs  on  mollusks,  (larasitic  Crus- 
tacea, and  the  red  coral.  He  was  born  at  Jlont- 
jiezat.  May  15,  1821;  was  appointed  in  1805  to 
the  chair  of  zoology  at  the  jluscum  of  Xal\iral 
History,  and  three  years  later  he  was  called  to 
the  Sorbonne.  Elected  a  member  of  the  .\ca(lcmy 
of  Sciences  in  1871,  he  afterwards  became  its 
president.  He  was  fovuider  of  the  marine  zoii- 
logical  laboratories  of  RoscofT  and  of  Hauyuls- 
sur-Mer,  on  the  Jlediterranean ;  also  founder  and 
editor  of  Archivcx  dr  la  :ooloair  r.ci)rrinir>italc. 
During  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  he  was 
the  animating  spirit  of  French  zoiilogj-. 

LACCADIVES,  lak'kA-divz  (Skt.  Lalsa 
Di'ipii.  hundred  thousand  islands).  A  group  of 
small  coral  islands  in  the  Arabian  Sea,  about 
200  miles  west  of  the  ^lalabar  coast  of  Hindu- 
stan, aggregating  about  750  square  miles  in  area 
(Map:  India,  R  0).  Tlicy  are  low  and  Hat  and 
mostly  barren,  and  but  few  of  them  are  inhabited. 
The  pojmlation  is  about  14.500.  consisting  chiefiy 
of  Moplahs,  people  of  mixed  Araliian  and  Hindu 
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descent,  professing  Mohammedanism.  The  isl- 
ands are  divided  into  two  groups,  the  northern 
belonging  to  the  Madras  district  of  South  Ka- 
nara,  the  southern  being  administered  by  the 
Collector  of  Malabar.  The  chief  i>ro<luct  is  cocoa- 
nuts,  whose  fibres  are  almost  the  only  article 
of  ex|iort.  As  the  numerous  coral  reefs  make 
navigation  daiigerous,  the  commerce  is  carried 
on  almost  exclusively  in  native  vessels,  manned 
by  the  daring  sailors  of  the  inlands. 

LACCOLITE,  or  LACCOLITH  (from  Gk. 
XdKKos, /«A7io.s,  pit  +  \ldoi,  Zi(/io.v,  stone) .  Amass 
01  intrusive  rock  (see  KocKi  having  the  general 
siiape  of  a  mushroom,  and  sup|K)sed  to  be  formed 
as  the  result  of  molten  rock  material  being 
forced  up  from  below  through  a  fissure  or  crevice 
until,  by  taking  a  new  direction  along  more 
nearly  horizontal  planes  of  bedding,  it  forces 
the  overlying  beds  upward  into  a  dome.  Lacco- 
lites  constitute  a  variety  of  liatholite  (q.v.)  or 
boss.  They  were  first  described  from  the 
Henry  Mountains  of  Utah,  where  the  erosive 
agencies  of  the  atmosphere  have  removed  the 
inclosing  arched  roof  of  sedimentary  strata  and 
revealed  the  igneous  core  of  the  laccolite.  Lacco- 
lites  have  .since  been  described  from  many  other 
localities,  the  best  known,  however,  being  in  the 
Western  United  States.  For  illustration,  see 
Geology. 

LACE  (OF.  las,  laz,  lags,  Fr.  toes.  It.  toccio, 
net,  from  Lat.  laqticnx,  snare,  from  lacere,  to 
allure).  An  ornamental  faln'ic  of  linen,  cotton, 
or  silk  thread  made  either  by  the  hands,  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  embroidery,  or  by  ma- 
chinery. It  dift'ers  from  embroidery  in  that  it  is 
not  a  decoration  of  an  existing  fabric,  but  a 
fabric  in  itself,  and  has  been  defined  as  "an  open, 
jKMforated  material  formed  by  the  series  of 
threads  of  which  it  is  composed  being  twisted 
together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  patterns." 

H-vno-Made  Lace  belongs  to  two  general  classes: 
Tliat  which  is  made  with  a  needle,  called  iiecdlf- 
lioiiit,  or  simply  point  lace:  and  that  which  is 
made  with  bobbins  on  a  pillow,  called  hohhiii  or 
pillow  lace.  In  addition  there  is  the  machine 
lace,  which  is  usually  a  more  or  less  close  imita- 
tion of  the  patterns  of  both  point  and  pillow  lace. 
The  various  knitted  and  crocheted  edgings,  usually 
of  domestic  manufacture,  though  used  for  the 
same  ornamental  purposes  as  lace,  are  not  true 
laces.     See  Kxittixo;  also  Crochet. 

There  is  no  documentary  or  other  evidence  of 
lace  earlier  than  the  fifteenth  century,  but  the 
]irocess  of  lace-making  was  so  gradually  evidved 
from  the  much  older  art  of  emluoidery  that  it 
is  diflieult  to  determine  just  when  the  first  true 
lace  was  made.  Lace-making  was  doubtless  sug- 
gested by  embroidery  on  thin  gauzes,  nets,  and 
linens.  This  form  of  embroidery  was  developed 
into  emliroiderv  on  open  grounds  by  two  dif- 
ferent methods:  Sometimes  the  portions  of  the 
embroidered  cloth  in  the  pattern  are  cut  out 
and  the  open  space  filled  in  with  needlework; 
sometimes  threads  are  first  drairn  out  of  the 
linen,  and  the  remaining  threads  interlaced  with 
needlework,  as  is  done  in  the  modern  drawn- 
wiirk,  in  which  the  Me.\ican  and  Turkish  women 
so  much  excel.  Soon,  instead  of  laboriously 
pulling  out  threads,  a  fabric  was  invented  with 
the  threads  already  omitted,  ready  for  the  needle- 
work. This  fabric,  of  an  open,  reticulated 
ground,  was  called  a  qtiinlnin,  after  a  little  vil- 
lage  in  Brittany,  famous  for  its  linens.     These 
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quintains  became  more  and  more  oi)cn  in  texture 
until  they  were  mere  nets,  called  kicis^.  The 
needlework  upon  lacis  was  at  first  made  in  a 
simple  darning  pattern,  the  threads  being  run  in 
and  out  among  the  meshes. 

Point  L.vik.  During  tlie  sixteenth  century  it 
was  often  a  (Ullkult  matter  for  ladies  to  secure 
patterns  for  tlic  various  forms  of  embroidery. 
Often  these  were  drawn  on  ])archment  or  copied, 
on  samplers  which  were  passed  from  luind  to 
hand.  Pnjbably  the  first  printed  pattern-book 
was  published  by  Pierre  Quinty,  of  Cologne,  in 
1527,  and  was  entitled  Seic  and  ffiiblh  liouk 
Conceriiinfi  the  Art  and  iScicnce  of  Eiiibroidcri/, 
Frin(/cs,  Tai>cstri/-.\Jal:iii(i.  as  Well  an  Oilier 
Crnfls  Done  nith  the  Seedle.  After  this  many 
other  pattern-books  were  published  from  time 
to  time,  .ind  l)y  stiidying  these  one  is  able  to 
trace  the  transition  from  white  thread  embroid- 
ery to  needle-point  lace.  Soon  we  find  work 
called  puiilo  in  aere,  in  wliich  the  embroidery  is 
edged  with  Vandyked  points  which  are  wholly 
of  needlework,  without  any  foundation  of  cloth. 
Another  step  brings  us  to  work  not  simply 
edged,  but  wholly  made  in  this  way:  in  other 
words,  to  the  production  of  actual  lace.  The 
develo]unent  of  a  true  lace  was  earliest  carried 
to  perfection  in  Venice.  At  first  it  was  similar 
in  pattern  to  the  cut  and  drawn  work,  but 
toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  these 
geometrical  designs  were  replaced  by  elaborate 
floral  and  scroll  ornaments  which  culminated  in 
the  delicate  productions  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Venetian  lace  gradually  liecame  less  bold 
and  efl'ective  in  design  and  more  delicate  in  exe- 
cution, as  lace  became  less  worn  by  men  and 
more  by  women.  This  is  seen  by  comparing  the 
earlier  laces  with  the  celebrated  rose  point:  the 
latter  is  composed  of  delicate  scrolls  held  to- 
gether by  tiny  bars  and  freely  spotted  with  small 
blossoms.  From  Venice  the  art  of  lace-making 
spread  into  France,  and  early  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV,  his  minister  Colbert  established  a 
lace-making  company  enjoying  exclusive  privi- 
leges, with  a  general  shop  at  Paris,  the  principal 
centres  of  lace-making  being  villages  where  the 
art  was  already  practiced,  notal)ly  .^lencon, 
I  See  Despierres,  Histoire  du  point  d'AIenton, 
Paris,  188(i. )  At  first  the  laces  produced,  which 
were  callc<l  under  tlic  general  name  of  point  de 
France,  were  mere  imitations  of  Venetian  pat- 
terns; but  gradually  dislinctly  national  edges 
were  evolved.  The  nianufacture  of  needle-point 
lace  also  spread  to  Flanders,  where  a  lace  of 
most  delicate  quality  was  made,  on  account  of 
the  sujicrior  fineness  of  Belgian  flax. 

In  trencral  point  lace  is  made  by  first  stitching 
a  thread  along  tlie  outlines  of  a  pattern  on  paper, 
parchment,  or  cloth,  and  then  covering  and  con- 
necting the  pattern-thread  with  stitches.  Of 
course  in  actual  practice  this  method  is  subject 
to  endless  modifications  and  variations,  and  cer- 
tain technical  terms  arc  used  in  describing  the 
various  processes  and  products,  the  ]irincipal  of 
which  are  the  following:  Tlie  unfigurcd  back- 
ground of  lace  is  called  the  resc(ru.  Tlic  pattern 
is  the  motif.  Point  de  relin  is  lace  worked  on 
a  parcliment  pattern.  Brides  are  the  simple 
lines  with  which  the  pattern  portions  arc  some- 
times connected.  Modes  are  elaborate  variations 
of  the  reseau.  Picots  are  little  loops  worked  on 
a  pattern  to  add  to  its  effectiveness,  Cordonnets 
are  stout  threads,   sometimes  of  horsehair,  em- 


ployed to  outline  a  pattern.  During  later  times 
the  term  yuipure  (see  guipure  later  on)  was 
applied  to  all  laces  where  the  design  was  con- 
nected with  simple  bars  or  ties,  while  laces  with 
regular  meshed  backgrounds  (rcseaux)  .were 
called  dentelles. 

The  process  of  making  point  d'Alencjon  lace 
can  perhaps  licst  be  understood  by  reference  to 
the  accompanying  plate  illustrating  the  various 
steps  in  the  work,  Tlic  diH'ereiit  classes  of  work 
are  assigned  to  dirt'crent  workers  successively, 
and  the  fabric  jiasses  through  many  hands  before 
it  is  finally  complete.  Fig,  1  shows  the  design, 
wliich  is  drawn  on  white  pajier.  It  is  llicii  pricked 
witli  a  needle  on  a  piece  of  green  parchment  on 
wliich  the  grounding  is  indicated  (Fig.  2),  X 
colored  design  in  whicli  the  portions  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  dilVcrent  workers  are  indicated 
is  next  eiiiiiloycd  and  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The 
first  worker  traces  out  the  tlcsign  on  the  ])arch- 
nient  (hi  trace)  as  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  next 
supplies  the  coarser  groundwork  (bride),  indi- 
cated on  the  color  scheme  by  yellow  and  shown 
in  Fig.  5.  Next  the  finer  grounding  (reseau), 
which  corresponds  in  the  color  ]il;iii  to  the  green, 
is  worked  ill  and  then  the  design  itself  is  worked 
in  solid  buttonhole  stitch  (renipli).  This  is  in- 
dicated by  the  white  on  the  color  jilan.  Next  the 
fine  stars  of  the  openwork  (modes)  are  added, 
corres]ionding  to  the  red  on  the  diagram,  and  the 
final  process  consists  in  working  a  heavy  outline 
around  the  design,  as  is  indicated  by  the  black. 
Fig,  '.)  shows  the  finished  lace  after  it  has  gone 
through   these   successive  stages, 

Pn.i.ow  L.\CE,  The  invention  of  pillow  lace 
has  been  claimed  for  Barbara  Uttinann,  who 
lived  at  Saint  .\nnaberg,  Sa.xony,  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Whether  .she 
invented  or  merely  introduced  the  art  can- 
not now  be  proved;  but  certain  it  is  that  it 
soon  became  established  in  Saxony,  and  spread 
thence  to  the  Netherlands  and  France,  Pillow 
lace,  sometimes  called  cushion  or  bobbin  lace,  is  so 
called  from  the  pillow  or  cushion  being  used  to 
work  the  pattern  upon,  and  the  various  tlireads 
(if  which  the  figtires  are  made  up  each  being 
wound  upon  a  bobbin,  usually  of  an  ornamental 
character,  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 
The  jiattern  on  parchment  or  paper  being  at- 
tached to  the  pillow  or  cushion,  pins  are  stuck 
in  at  regular  intervals  in  the  lines  of  the  pat- 
tern, and  the  threads  of  the  bobbins  are  twisted 
or  plaited  round  them  so  as  to  form  the  net- 
work arrangement  which  is  characteristic  of  this 
class  of  lace,  the  patterns  or  figured  portions 
being  workeil  out  by  a  crossing  of  threads,  which, 
although  actually  plaiting,  gives  the  effect  of 
weaving.  As  many  as  1200  liobbins  are  required 
for  the  more  elaborate  patterns,  JIany  pillow- 
lace  patterns  are  made  in  strips,  and  are  cleverly 
united  by  a  stitch  called  point  de  raccroc,  which 
consists  in  finishing  off  the  two  outer  parallel 
edges  of  a  strip  with  a  series  of  half  instead  of 
whole  meshes,  which  arc  subsequently  united 
in  a  way  that  defies  detection. 

The  name  passement  was  given  to  the  earliest 
bobbin  laces.  Being  cheaper  and  simpler  than 
the  point  lace,  they  at  once  became  popular  with 
those  who  could  not  afTord  the  latter.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  wider  and  more  elaborate  pillow 
laces  were  made. 

In  1708  the  manufacture  of  machine  net  or 
tulle  was  started  at  Nottingham,  England,  and 
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from  that  time  it  became  common  to  sew  patterns 
<ir  figures  of  pillow  lace  upon  a  machine-made  or 
tulle  backgiounil.  This  machine-made  net  (known 
as  'bobbin  net')  marked  ,the  beginning  of  the 
manufacture  ol  uiachine-madc  lace,  which  has 
worked  a  complete  revolution  in  the  lace  trdde, 
so  that  the  prices  formerly  obtained  for  hand- 
made lace  can  no  longer  be  commanded.  The 
lace  machine,  or  frame,  is  so  complicated  that  it 
would  be  hopeless  to  convey  any  really  intelli- 
>;ible  appreciation  of  it  without  a  voluminous 
description  of  all  its  parts.  One  or  two  points 
of  chief  importance  may,  however,  remove  any 
(lilllculty  in  understanding  its  general  principles. 
First,  then,  as  in  the  loom  (see  Loom),  there 
is  a  series  of  warp  threads,  placed,  however,  pcr- 
]>ondicularly  instead  of  horizontally,  and  not  so 
close  as  in  ordinary  weaving.  Behind  these 
threads,  and  corresponding  to  the  interspaces, 
is  a  row  of  ingeniously  constructed  Hat  bobbins 
or  reels  resting  in  an  arrangement  called  a  comb- 
hnr  or  boU-brir.  These  are  so  placed  that,  with 
11h>  first  movement  of  the  machine,  each  bobbin, 
which  carries  its  thread  with  it.  passes  through 
two  of  the  parallel  and  pcri)endicular  threads 
of  the  warp,  and  is  lodged  in  another  and  similar 
l>olt-l)ar  in  front  of  the  warp.  But  this  front 
bolt-bar,  besides  an  advancing  and  receding  mo- 
tion, has  another  movement,  called  shoyjiiiuj — 
from  right  to  left.  When  it  receives  a  bobbin 
by  its  forward  motion  it  draws  back,  bringing 
(he  bolibin  and  thread  through  two  of  the  up- 
right threads;  it  then  s/ior/s  or  moves  to  one 
siile,  and  goes  forward  again,  taking  the  thread 
tlirough  the  next  two  warp  threads,  and  lodging 
the  bobbin  on  the  back  bolt-bar  again,  one  dis- 
tance beyond  its  last  space;  this  it  recovers  by 
the  next  movement,  and  it  again  passes  through 
the  first  space,  to  be  again  received  by  the  front 
bolt-bar.  By  these  movements  the  bobbin  thread 
is  twisted  quite  round  one  upright  thread  of  the 
warp:  another  movement  then  shifts  the  bobbin, 
so  that  it  will  pass  through  the  next  pair  of  up- 
right tlnvads.  and  so  carry  on  its  work,  the 
war])  threads  moving  at  the  same  time,  unwind- 
ing from  the  lower  beam  and  being  rolled  on  the 
u|iper  one.  There  are  twice  as  many  bobbins  as 
there  are  threads  in  the  warp,  each  bolt-bar  hav- 
ing a  set  which  it  exchanges  with  the  other,  and 
all  being  regulated  with  great  nicety.  The  varia- 
tions upon  these  operations,  which  apply  only  to 
bobbin  net.  all  depend  upon  the  variations  which 
can  be  given  to  the  movements  of  the  flat,  disk- 
like  bobbins. 

The  a|ii>lication  of  .Jacquard's  apparatus  for 
pattern-weaving  to  lace,  in  1837,  made  possible 
the  production  of  tulle  broche  or  flowered  nets, 
and  since  that  time  the  process  of  reproducing 
the  patterns  of  hand-made  lace  by  machinery, 
as  well  as  of  making  new  designs,  has  been  ex- 
tensively developed.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no 
danger  that  the  production  of  machine-made  lace 
will  efTace  the  demand  for  the  hand-made  prod- 
uct, any  more  than  that  of  process  engraving  will 
supersede  flic  work  of  the  artist. 

The  following  list  contains  the  names  and  a 
brief  description  of  some  of  the  most  important 
kinds  of  point  and  pillow  laces:  AIcik^oii.  a 
needle-point  lace  first  made,  in  the  seventeenth 
century  at  .\len(;on.  France,  sometimes  called  the 
queen  of  laces.  It  is  characterized  by  a  reseau 
of  hcNaeonal  mesh  and  the  enrdonnet,  stifTened 
with    horsehair       Arficiitini    is    similar    to    the 


point  d'Alencon,  but  the  design  is  of  a  larger, 
bolder  pattern,  and  the  brides  are  twisted.  Bay- 
lux,  modern  bobbin  laec,  made  at  Bayeux,  Xor- 
mandy,  in  imitation  of  rose  point  and  other  old 
patterns.  It  is  often  made  in  large  pieces  for 
shawls,  fichus,  etc.  ISlonde,  originally  made  of 
unbleached  silk,  from  which  it  derived  its  name, 
but  now  made  only  of  white  or  black  silk,  and  in 
large  flowery  patterns.  It  is  a  favorite  with  the 
Spaniards,  the  mantiUa  or  national  headdress 
being  made  of  this  lace.  liiscttc.  a  coarse  and 
simple  lace  made  by  French  peasants,  and  of 
little  value.  Bride,  ground  composed  wholly  of 
bars  or  brides  without  any  reseau  or  network. 
Brussels  (see  Brussels  Lace).  Chatitilly,  a 
silk  lace,  either  black  or  white,  the  older  pat- 
terns of  which  are  vases  and  baskets  of  flowers 
similar  to  the  Chantilly  pottery.  The  material 
used  in  weaving  these  faces  is  a  .silk  called 
grenadine  d'.\lais,  which  is  so  spun  that  it  is 
lustreless  and  looks  like  black  flax.  Cluny, 
a  purely  fanciful  name  adopted  from  the  Musee 
de  Cluny,  where  examples  of  ancient  lace  are 
])reserved.  This  is  a  pillow  lace  made  chiefly 
by  the  peasant  women  of  Le  Puy,  Frjince.  Du- 
cliesse.  a  variety  of  pillow  lace  originally  made 
in  Belgium,  containing  raised  work  somewhat 
similar  to  that  in  Honiton  lace.  E>i<]Ush  or 
point  d'.liifileterre,  a  pillow"  lace  much  admired 
during  the  eighteenth  centur.y.  It  was  probably 
a  Brussels  lace  smuggled  into  England  by  mer- 
chants, and  given  an  Englisli  name  to  evade  the 
sumptuary  edicts  which  in  161)2  were  issued  by 
Parliament  to  check  the  enormous  sums  s])ent 
on  foreign  lace  and  to  encourage  the  home  prod- 
uct. Lace  of  equal  fineness,  however,  could  not 
be  produced  in  England,  on  account  of  the  in- 
ferior quality  of  English  flax.  The  term  gui- 
pure was  originally  applied  to  a  lace  in  which 
a  cordonnet  was  composed  of  a  stout  cord 
whipped  around  with  finer  threads,  and  in  this 
sense  is  applied  to  the  trimming  gimps  of  the 
present  day.  Gradually,  however,  the  name  is 
extended  to  all  laces  in  which  the  patterns  are 
connected  by  brides  or  ties  instead  of  being  on 
a  network  or  reseau,  and  still  later  for  all  laces 
in  which  the  grounds  were  very  large,  with  ir- 
regular openings.  Horiiton,  a  pillow  lace  made 
at  Honiton.  in  Devonshire,  England.  The  pat- 
terns, consisting  of  sprays  or  flowers,  are  made 
separately  and  then  bound  together  with  brides 
or  secured  to  a  net  background.  Mechlin,  a 
light,  filmy  pillow  lace,  a  distinguishing  feature 
of  which  is  the  fine,  bright  thread  wliich  out- 
lines all  the  ornamental  shapes  in  it.  The  reseau 
is  a  hexagonal  mesh,  yottiiifjliant.  a  general 
name  for  machine-made  lace,  from  Xottingham, 
England,  where  It  was  first  made.  Spanish,  a 
modern  black  silk  lace  with  a  flowered  pattern, 
mostly  of  Flemish  make.  7'orehon.  a  bobbin  lace 
made  of  soft  and  loosely  twisted  but  stout  linen 
thread :  an  imitation  of  it  is  largely  made  by 
machine.  V(7/r(ici>niics,  a  bobbin  lace  with  a 
square  or  diamond  reseau,  and  the  same  kind  of 
thread  throughout  the  pattern  and  ground.  It 
is  admirably  suited  for  washable  fabrics,  and 
as  such  has  always  been  a  favorite. 

Consult:  Leff-bre.  Embroidery  and  Laoe,  trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  Alan  S.  Cole  (London, 
1888)  :  Cole.  Ancient  yeedle-Point  and  Pilloio 
T.ace  (London.  1875)  :  id..  Cnntor  J.ecturis  on 
the  Art  of  Lace-ilaking  (London.  1S81);  id.. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Collection  of  Lace 
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in  the  Souih  Kensington  Museum  (London, 
1881)  ;  supplements  to  above  (1891  and  1895)  ; 
id.  (editor),  Hand-Made  Laces  (London,  1890); 
Palliser,  History  of  Lace   (New  York,  1902). 

LACEBARK  TREE  {Lagetta  Untearia).  A 
lofty  tree  of  tlie  natural  ordar  ThymeliBaeese, 
native  of  tlie  West  Indies,  with  ovate,  entire, 
smooth  leaves  and  wliite  flowers.  It  is  remark- 
able for  the  tenacity  of  tlie  fibres  of  its  inner 
Iiark,  which  may  be  separated  after  maceration 
in  water  into  layers  resembling  coarse  lace.  A 
Governor  of  Jamaica  is  said  to  have  presented 
a  cravat,  frill,  and  ruflles  made  of  it  to  Charles 
II.  It  is  also  used  in  making  ropes,  whips,  etc. 
Tlie  plant  is  sometimes  giown  in  greenhouses  as 
a  curiosity. 

LACE-BUG.  A  bug  of  the  family  Tingitidae. 
The  wings  and  body  are  covered  by  a.  lacolike 
mesliwork  of  fine  lines.  These  bugs  feed  upon 
the  juices  of  plants,  clustering  usually  upon  the 
leaves.  Their  eggs  are  fastened  to  the  leaves  by 
a  brown  sticky  substance.  Cori/thuca  arciiata 
is  especially  abundant  on  hawthorn-trees,  and 
Cori/thucn  cilinta  on  the  sycamore. 

LACED.a;'MON  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  AaKeSalfiwy, 
Lal-idaimuii).  The  ancient  name  of  Laconia. 
sometimes  applied  to  Sparta  (q.v. ). 

LACELEAF.  A  Madaga.scar  aquatic  plant. 
See  Lattkele.vf. 

LACEPEDE,  la'si'ped',  Bernwro  Germain 
Etienxe  de  la  Ville,  Count  de  (1756-1825).  A 
French  naturalist,  bom  at  Agen.  lie  early 
showed  his  lo\e  for  natural  history,  and  at  the 
same  time  cultivated  music  and  composed  sev- 
eral operas,  whicli.  however,  were  never  produced. 
Gluck  encouraged  his  talents  in  this  direction, 
and  Lacf'p^dc  wrote  a  treatise  on  La  poetique 
de  la  muxique  (1785),  which  was  favorably  re- 
ceived. After  the  appearance  of  his  Essai  sur 
Vflectricite  (1781)  and  Physique  ghi^rale  ct 
particuliore  (1782-84).  BufTon  appointed  him 
sub-demonstrator  in  the  .Jardin  du  Roi.  His 
Bisldire  des  qiiadrupides  oviparcs  et  dcs  ser- 
■pents  (1788-89)  and  Histoire  natureUe  den  rep- 
Hies  (1789),  for  many  years  the  standard  work 
on  the  subject,  despite  its  inevitable  errors, 
are  continuations  of  Buffon's  Histoire  naturcHe. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
in  1791,  but  did  not  remain  in  Paris  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  After  his  return  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  special  chair  for  instruction  in  the 
history  of  rejitiles  and  fishes  at  the  .lardin  des 
Plantes,  and  in  1700  became  a  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute, lih  Histoire  naturelle  des  poisxonf:  (1798- 
1803)  and  L'hinloire  des  Celaces  {  1804)  are  also 
continuations  of  Buffon's  great  work.  From  1799 
until  the  end  of  his  life  Lacfp&de  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  polities.  He  was  made  Senator  in 
1799 ;  in  180,3  he  became  grand  chancellor  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  and  in  1809  Minister  of  State. 
After  the  Restoration  of  1814  he  was  made  a 
peer.  His  other  works  include:  Histoire  g^&rale 
physique  et  civile  de  I'Europe  depuis  les  dernieres 
ann^es  du  Teme  sicele  jusque  vers  le  milieu  du 
XVIIIeme  (18  vols.,  1826)  ;  Lesdgesde  la  nature 
et  Vhistoire  de  I'espcee  humaine  (1830)  :  and 
numberless  articles  contributed  to  miscellaneous 
publications.  His  works  on  natural  history  were 
collected  and  published  in   1826.   1830.  and   1840. 

LACERTILIA,     las'er-tn'I-a.     or     LACER- 
TIDM    (Xeo-Lat.,   from   Lat.    lacertus,    lacerta. 


lizard).  The  lacertilians  or  lizards  constitute  an 
order  (Autosauri  or  Lacertilia  or  Lacertoidea) 
of  saurians,  comprising  the  lizards  as  distin- 
guished from  the  snakes.  One  suborder  is  known 
as  Lacert;e,  and  includes  all  the  forms  except  the 
geckos  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  chameleons  on 
the  other.  The  typical  family  of  this  suborder  is 
Lacertidsp.  and  its  type  genus  Lacerta.  This  ex- 
presses the  views  of  Cope,  Boulenger,  and  Gadow. 
See  Lizard. 

LACERTO,  LAGARTO.      See   Lizard-Fish. 

LACEWING.  Any  insect  of  the  neuropter- 
ous  family  Hemerobiid:e.  Tlie  most  common 
forms  belong  to  the  genus  ChrT,-sopa,  the  golden- 
eyed  flies.  They  are  green  or  yellowish-green 
insects,  with  gauze-like  net-veined  wings,  and 
emit  a  very  disagreeable  odor.  The  eggs  are  sup- 
ported ujion  a  long,  thread-like  peduncle,  and 
are  thus  protected  from  the  depredations  of  their 
own   larva?,  which   prey  upon   insect-eggs,   small 


A  LACEWING  (Cbrysopa  ocntata). 
a.   Ailnlt  fly.  enlarged  about  four  times:  b,  larra,  de- 
vouring a  psylla;  t:  three  etallied  epjjrs:  d.  cocoon,  showing 
the  hinged  cap  lifted  by  the  emerging  imago. 

larva",  and  especially  upon  aphids,  and  for  this 
reason  are  called  "aphis  -  lions.'  The  mature 
larva  spins  a  cocoon  from  which  the  pupa  escapes 
before  the  final  molt  by  means  of  a  circular  lid 
or  opening.  They  are  commonly  parasitized  by 
the  chalcis-flies  (q.v.)  of  the  genus  Isodromus. 
About  forty  species  have  been  recorded  from 
temperate  Xorth  America. 

LACHAISE,  la'shaz',  Fraxi.ois  d'Aix  de 
(  ll!2417il'.M .  A  Jesuit  priest,  the  confessor  of 
Louis  XIV.  He  was  bom  at  Aix,  in  what  is  now 
the  Department  of  Loire.  He  had  been  rector  of 
the  Jesuit  academies  at  Grenoble  and  Lyons,  and 
was  head  of  the  latter  pro^■ince  when  Louis  called 
him  to  be  his  confessor  on  the  death  of  Father 
Ferrier,  Xovember.  1675.  In  the  most  impor- 
tant question  of  his  time  Father  Lachaise  avoid- 
ed extreme  courses.  He  sustained  among  his 
contemporaries  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  mild, 
simple,  and  honorable  character.  He  did  not 
favor  violence  against  the  .Tansenists,  was  a 
friend  of  Ffnelon.  and  though  partially  respon- 
sibl'.>  for  the  revocafion  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
retrretted  the  atrocities  that  followed.  In  spite 
of  the  difTiculties  of  his  delicate  position  at  Court, 
during  the   thirty-four  years   that  he   filled  his 
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office  of  confessor  he  never  lost  the  favor  of 
tlie  King.  He  was  a  man  of  some  Icarnin};.  and 
fond  of  antifniarian  pursuits.  Louis  XI\'.  built 
liim  a  C(juntrv  house  to  the  norllieast  of  Paris, 
the  lar<;e  ;;ardoii  of  which  was  in  1804  converted 
into  a  hurial-place,  known  as  the  I'crc-Lachaise, 
llie  largest  and  most  remarkable  cemetery  in  the 
world,  containing  20,000  monuments,  700,000 
graves,  and  holding  the  remains  of  France's 
greatest  men. 

LA  CHALOTAIS,  la  sha'16'tA',  Louis  Ren^ 
HE  C'aradeuc  ue  (1701-85).  A  French  magis- 
trate, proeureur-general  of  the  Parliament  of 
Brittany,  where  he  was  a  decided  opponent  of 
the  Jesuits.  His  memoir,  Comptc  rendu  des 
const  it  utions  des  Jtsiiitcs  (1761).  presented  to 
his  Parliament,  led  to  the  suppression  of  the 
Order  in  France.  He  also  publislic<l  a  work  on 
the  reorganization  of  education,  entitled  Essai 
d'vdiication  nationale  (176.3).  This  was  a  re- 
markable treatise  for  the  times,  and  received 
high  praise  from  Voltaire.  Later  he  was  sub- 
jected to  long  political  persecution,  but  in  1775 
Mas  restored  to  his  place  in  the  Parliament  of 
Rennes. 

LACHAMBEATTDIE.  lA'shiiN'bS'df-'.  Pierre 
(1S07-72).  A  French  writer  of  fables,  bom  at 
Sarlat.  Dordogne.  He  was  of  humble  parentage, 
and  received  only  a  rudimentary  education,  but 
liccame  known  after  he  went  to  Paris  among  the 
disciples  of  Saint-Simon.  His  Essnis  poctiques 
appeared  in  1820,  and  ten  years  afterwards,  with 
tlie  financial  assistance  of  Enfantin.  he  puldished 
Fables  populaires,  which  were  crowned  by  the 
Academy  and  often  reprinted.  He  u.sed  to  re- 
cite them  himself  at  club  meetings  or  concerts. 
Arrested  for  his  participation  in  the  Revolution 
of  1848.  he  was  with  difficulty  liberated  through 
Bi'ranger's  influence,  while  tlie  Duke  de  Persigny 
saved  him  from  transportation  to  Cayenne  in 
1851  ;  but  he  was  banished  from  France  for  eight 
years.  While  in  Brussels  he  published  Fleurs 
d'cxil  (1851),  and  afterwards  Fleurs  de  ^'iUe■ 
momUe   (1861)   and  Hors  d'ceuvre   (1867). 

LACHATTD,  la'shfr*,  Georce.s  (1846—).  A 
Freiieli  advocate,  publieist,  and  romancer,  bora 
at  Paris,  distinguished  at  the  bar.  He  WTote: 
Essai  siir  la  dietature  (1875)  :  L'Einpire  derant 
Vouvricr  (1876):  L'Empire  (1877):  Les  bona- 
partisles  de  la  R4pubUque  (1877):  Que  ront 
derenir  les  bonapartistes?  (1870):  Le  prince 
yapoU-on  et  le  parti  boinipartiste  (1880)  :  Bona- 
partistesi  blancs  et  bonapartistes  ronfirs  (1885)  ; 
and  the  lighter  works,  Owses  d'aminir  (1881)  ; 
.l/icH.r  rant  en  ri»v(  1882)  :  Pour  Varf/ent  ( I8S3)  ; 
Impitoyable  amour  (1884):  Oli .'  niisd^niies 
(1885)';    Cabotinape    (1880). 

LA  CHAUSSE'E.  la  shA'sA',  Pierre  Ci.avde 
Nivet.ie  de  (1602  17.54).  A  French  dramatist 
who  first  merged  tragedy  and  comedy  in  France, 
and  so  created  the  drame.  or  melodrama.  Tliere 
was  already  a  tragedy  of  comnxm  life  (trafiedie 
Jiouriieoise)  and  a  pathetic  comedy  (ronicdic 
hirmoi/ante) .  I,a  Chaussfe  combined  these,  as, 
for  instance,  in  I^e  prcjup^  d  la  mode  (1735),  and 
thus  furnished  a  basis  for  the  dramaturgic  the- 
ories of  Diderot.  But  though  these  beginnings 
of  a  large  and  important  section  of  the  modern 
drama  are  of  great  interest,  intrinsically  the 
work  of  La  Chaussfe  is  of  small  value.  Con- 
sult   Brunetiftre,    Epoques   du    ih(6tre   francais 


(Paris,   1892),  and  Lanson,  La  Chauss4e  et  la 

eomedie    larmoyante    (ib.,    1887). 

LACHELIER,  hish'lya',  JrLE.s  (1832—).  A 
French  philosopher,  born  at  Fontaincblcau.  In 
1864  he  becune  professor  of  philosophy  at  the 
Kcole  Xormale  Supcricure,  where  he  did  much 
to  encourage  ])hihisophic  study.  He  was  also 
closely  connected  with  educational  work  and  was 
director  of  the  Normal  conferences  till  1877,  when 
he  became  inspector  of  the  Paris  Academy.  Two 
years  afterwards  he  was  appointed  instructor- 
general  of  public  education  and  in  I'JOl  this  ap- 
pointment was  made  honorary.  He  wrote  Oti 
fondemeni  de  I'induction  (last  edition  1808)  and 
De  Satura  tiyllogismi  (1871).  His  philosophy 
is  neo-Kantian. 

LACSES,  liish'ez  (OF.  lachesse,  remissness, 
from  hielie,  lasche,  Fr.  lache,  lax,  remiss,  from 
Lat.  luxiis,  slack).  Such  an  unreasonable  delay 
in  asserting,  or  omission  to  assert  a  right,  or 
prosecute  a  remedy,  as  will  be  available  as  a 
defense  in  a  court  of  equity,  to  a  person  preju- 
diced thereby.  For  the  defendant  to  make  out  a 
defense  of  laches  on  the  jiart  of  the  plaintiff,  he 
must  prove  ( 1 )  that  the  plaintilT,  knowing  all  the 
facts  concerning  his  alleged  rights,  has  negli- 
gently or  willfully  neglected  to  prosecute  his 
claim:  (2)  that  the  defendant  has  never  recog- 
nized any  rights  in  the  jilaiiitifl"  to  the  subject- 
matter  in  q\iestion  ;  (3)  that  the  defendant,  rely- 
ing on  the  ai)])arent  acquiescence  of  the  plaintiff 
or  in  ignorance  of  his  claims,  has  altered  his  posi- 
tion in  consequence  of  the  delay,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  he  will  suffer  loss  if  the  plaintiff's 
alleged  rights  are  sustained. 

It  is  a  defense  resting  in  the  discretion  of  tlio 
court,  and  in  this  respect  differs  from  that  of 
the  statutes  of  limitations  of  actions,  which  pro- 
vide arbitrary  and  fixed  limits  of  time  within 
which  the  various  classes  of  actions  must  be 
commemed.  Therefore,  a  reasonable  excuse  for 
delay  or  apparent  neglect  will  always  be  con- 
sidered by  the  court.  Thus,  severe  illness  of  the 
plaintiff,  the  fact  that  he  was  theretofore  igno- 
rant of  his  rights,  that  negotiations  for  settle- 
ment had  been  pending  between  the  parties  bona 
fide  as  to  the  plaintiff,  or  that  the  delay  was 
caused  by  fraud  or  conceahnent  on  the  jiart  of 
the  defendant,  have  all  been  held  to  be  reasonable 
excuses  for  delay  in  enforcing  equitable  rights. 
A  person  under  a  legal  disability,  as  an  infant, 
an  idiot  or  lunatic,  a  married  woman  in  some 
States,  or  other  person  legally  inc(uupetent  to 
bring  an  action,  will  not  be  considered  as  guilty 
of  laches  until  the  disability  ceases. 

In  courts  of  admiralty  substantially  the  same 
princijdes  as  the  above  are  followed,  but  the 
ccurt  is  not  bound  by  precedents  in  State  courts. 
See  Limitation-  of  Actions,  and  consult  the  au- 
thorities referred  to  under  PRACTICE:   Eqvity. 

LACHES,  laTvez  (Lat..  from  Gk.  \dxvs\ 
(c?475-41S  B.C.).  An  Athenian  general  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  Peloponncsian  war.  With 
Charo>ades  he  was  sent  to  Sicily  with  a  fleet,  in 
n.c.  427.  to  support  Leontini  in  her  struggle  with 
Syracuse.  On  the  death  of  his  colleague  he  came 
to  sole  command,  but  accomplished  little,  as  the 
Sicilians  soon  reconciled  their  differences.  An 
leader  of  the  moderate  party.  Laches  was  opposed 
by  Cleon.  and  lost  much  of  his  influence  until 
Cleon's  death :  but  in  421  be  induced  the  Athe- 
nian assemblv  to  agree  to  the  Peace  of  Nicias. 
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Tliiee  years  afterwards  he  was  jnit  in  command 
of  the  Atlicnian  forces  and  was  killed  at  ilan- 
tinoa  (418).  One  of  Plato's  dialogues  is  named 
after  him. 

LACHES.  A  dialogue  of  Plato.  Lysimach- 
iis  and  .Mclcsias,  desiring  a  better  education  for 
their  boys  tlian  that  which  they  have  enjoyed, 
consult  Nicias  and  Laches  about  tlie  importance 
of  fencing.  Socrates  is  apj)ealed  to  and  leads 
the  discussion  to  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of 
courage.  The  dialogue  is  enlivened  by  irony  and 
witty  repartee. 

LACHESIS,  ink'^sls  (Lat.,  from  Gk.Adx"'''). 
In  (Jrcek  nij'thology,  one  of  the  three  Fates.  See 
Parc-E. 

LACHINE,  la-shcn'.  A  town  in  Jacques  Car- 
tier  County,  (juebcc,  Canada,  on  Lake  Saint  Louis 
and  the  (irand  Trunk  Railroad:  eiglit  miles  soutli- 
west  of  Montreal  (Map:  Quebec.  C  o).  It  is  a 
favorite  summer  residence  of  many  Montreal  citi- 
zens, and  a  popular  winter  resort  of  pleasure 
parties.  The  Lachine  Canal,  built  to  avoid  the 
famous  L;iehine  rapids  on  the  Saint  Lawrence, 
connects  the  town  with  Jlontreal,  and  all  the 
water  commerce  between  that  city  and  the  west 
passes  through  this  canal.  The  town  is  the 
starting  and  landing  place  for  the  Ottawa  line 
of  steamers  for  Kingston,  etc.  It  is  the  seat  of 
extensive  electric  power  works  wliich  supply 
Montreal.  The  name  La  Chine  was  given  to  the 
site  in  lliOit,  in  derision  of  early  explorers  who 
after  reaching  this  point  returned  to  their  com- 
panions at  Montreal,  whom  they  had  left  four 
months  previously,  lioping  to  reach  China  by 
W!\y  of  the  Saint  Lawrence.  In  KiSO  the  Iro- 
qvois  burned  Lachine  and  massacred  all  tlie 
inhabitants.  Popiilation,  in  1891.  ."JTOl :  in  1001, 
5531. 

LACHISH,  hTkish  (Heb.  Ldh-ish).  A  city  of 
Judah,  which  on  several  occasions  played  an 
important  part  in  Hebrew  history.  The  King 
of  Lachish  and  four  allies  were  routed  by  Joshua 
(.Joshua  -x.  l-.3.'i)  and  L;ichisli  was  taken.  Tlie 
city  was  given  to  the  tribe  of  .Tudah  (lb.  xv.  39). 
and  in  the  time  of  Rehoboani  became  a  strong 
fortress  (II.  Cliron.  li.  9).  It  was  to  Lachish 
that  King  Amaziah  fled  when  a  conspiracy 
obliged  him  to  leave  .Jerusalem,  and  he  was 
slain  there  (TI.  Kings,  xiv.  19).  There  is  a 
remarkable  reference  to  the  city  in  a  discourse 
of  the  projihct  Micah  (i.  1.3).  who  denounces  the 
place  as  "the  beginning  of  sin  to  the  daughter 
of  Zion,"  in  which  all  the  transgressions  of 
Israel  were  found.  Sennacherib  in  his  raid  on  the 
Kingdom  of  .Tud;ih  look  Lachish.  togctlier  with 
other  fortified  cities,  and  on  liis  return  to  As- 
.syria  had  a  sculpture  prepared  in  which  ho 
depicts  himself  seated  on  his  throne  at  Lachish 
and  receiving  the  .Tewish  captives.  It  w^as  to 
Lachish  that  King  Hezekiah  of  .ludah  sent  mes- 
sengers with  gifts  and  promises  in  the  hope,  of 
inducing  Sennacherib  to  spare  Jerusalem  (II. 
Kings  xviii.  14-l(i)  and  abandon  the  campaign. 
Lachish  was  besieged  by  Nebuchadnezzar  on  his 
invasion  of  Palestine  (.Jer.  xxxiv.  7).  and  is 
mentioned  among  the  cities  resettled  by  the 
Israelites  on  their  return  from  the  Babylonian 
captivity  (Neb.  xi.  .SO).  Flinders  Petrie  and 
Bliss  have  identified  Lachish  with  Tell  el-Hesy.  a 
mound  of  ruins,  the  situation  of  which  corre- 
sponds  to  that   required   for  Lachish,    16   miles 


east  of  Gaza.  The  remains  of  eight  cities,  one 
above  another,  were  found  on  excavating  this 
n;ound,  and  the  history  they  indicate  for  the  spot 
agrees  with  what  is  known  of  Lachish  to  sucli 
an  extent  as  to  make  the  idenlilication  all  but 
certain.  Consult:  Petrie,  Tell  cl-llr.iij  (London, 
1891)  ;  Bliss,  A  Mound  of  Many  Cilicx  (London, 
1894)  :  Schradcr.  Ciinriforin  /)i.scn';;/io)i.v  and  the 
Old  'J'cutaniriil,  vol.   ii.    (London,   1885-88). 

LACHLAN,  lok'l«n.  A  river  of  New  South 
Wales.  Australia  (Map:  New  South  Wales,  C  4). 
It  rises  in  the  Blue  Jlountains,  130  miles 
southwest  of  Sydney,  and  flows  lirst  northwest 
through  an  uneven  forest  region,  then  southwest 
through  the  great  treeless  plains,  where  in  the 
dry  season  it  is  sometimes  reduced  to  a  chain 
of  ponds.  It  joins  the  jMurrumbidgee  after  a 
course  of  700  miles,  and  through  the  latter  it 
discharges  into  the  Murray  on  the  southwestern 
boundary   of   the   colony. 

LACHMANN,  liio'man.  Karl  Konrap  Fried- 
rich  \\  ILUELM  ( 17!i.'!-]S51).  A  celebrated  Ger- 
man Clitic  and  philologist,  born  at  Brunswick. 
March  4,  179.'?.  He  studied  at  the  universities 
of  Leijizig  and  Gdtting<'n.  became  ))rofessor  in 
the  University  of  Kiinigsberg  in  1818,  and  in 
that  of  Berlin  in  1825.  He  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  founders  of  modern  philologA'.  His  literary 
activity  was  extraordinary.  He  was  eipially  de- 
voted to  classical  pbilologA'  and  to  old  (icruuin 
literature,  and  illustrated  both  with  a  profouml 
and  critical  sagacity.  The  list  of  his  i)ublished 
works  is  exceedingly  long.  Among  his  more 
important  productions  were  editions  of  the  Xibel- 
nniirnlicd  and  the  works  of  the  minnesinger 
Wall  her  von  der  Vogclweide  and  Wolfram  von 
Eschenbach :  editions  of  Lucretius  (4th  ed.  1S82), 
Catullus,  Tiluillus,  Pro|iertius:  and  tlie  text  of 
the  New  Testament  (ls:il),  of  which,  in  collab- 
oration with  Buttmann.  be  pulilished  a  larger 
edition  in  two  volumes,  with  the  Latin  Vulgate 
translation,  in  1842  and  1850.  He  died  in  Berlin, 
ilarch  l.'J,  1851.  Consult  his  Life,  by  Hertz  (Ber- 
lin.   1S51). 

LACHNER,  lan'ner.  Fr.\.\z  (1803-90).  An 
eminent  German  orchestral  composer  and  con- 
trapuntist, born  ill  Rain,  Bavaria.  He  studied 
under  his  father  (piano),  and  Eisenhofer  (com- 
I>rsition).  and  becoming  very  proficient  on  the 
pianoforte,  organ,  and  violoncello,  he  went  to 
Vienna  in  1822  to  study  composition  and  coun- 
terpoint under  Stadlcr  and  Secliler,  and  was 
fi-rlunate  enough  to  become  intimate  with  Schu- 
bert. In  1830  he  became  Court  kaiiellmeister  in 
^Munich,  and  in  1852  was  appointed  director- 
gmeral  of  music,  but  retired  in  1808.  dissatisfied 
with  the  growing  fondness  of  the  Court  for  the 
music  of  the  Wagnerian  school.  Lachner  is  re- 
garded as  a  classic  composer  in  Germany,  and 
is  universally  esteemed  for  his  skill  in  contra- 
puntal work.  His  works  include  operas,  sym- 
phonies, cbamber-nuisic.  pianoforte  music,  songs, 
and  part-songs.  His  suites  for  orchestra  are  his 
masterpieces,  and  show  great  skill  in  harmony 
and  counterpoint.     He  died  in  Munich. 

LACHRYM.a;  CHRISTI,  l.-ik'ri-me  knVtt 
(Lat..  tears  of  Christ).  A  muscatel  wine  of' a 
sweet  but  piquant  taste,  and  a  most  agreeable 
bouquet,  which  is  produced  from  the  grapes  of 
Mount  Somma.  near  VesuA'ius.  the  name  hein? 
derived  from  that  of  a  near-by  monastery.   There 
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are  two  kinds,  the  white  and  the  red,  the  first 
being  generally  preferred.  The  demand  for  this 
wine  being  greater  than  the  supply,  large  quan- 
tities of  that  produced  in  Pozzuoli,  Istria,  and 
Xola  are  sold  under  this  name. 

LACHRYMAL  ORGANS.  The  lachrymal 
organs  consist  of  tlie  gland  which  secretes  the 
tears  and  is  situated  in  the  anterior  upper  and 
outer  part  of  the  orbit  of  the  puncta,  the  canali- 
culi,  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  the  nasal  duct.  The 
diseases  of  these  organs  are  limited  to  growths 
affecting  the  gland,  e.xcessive  secretion  of  tears, 
and  impediments  to  their  escape  in  the  nose. 
See  Eye. 

LACHRYMATORY,  lak'rl-nia-tiri  ( from 
ML.  IdrriniiitoritDii,  lacrytnatorium,  vessel  for 
tears,  from  Lat.  locrima,  OLat.  d<tcrima.  Gk. 
ioLKpv,  dukry,  Welsh  dorr,  Goth.  Ingr,  OHG. 
zahar,  Ger.  Zahre,  AS.  tfar,  Eng.  tear).  The 
name  applied  to  small  bottles  of  glass  or  earth- 
enware foimd  in  ancient  tombs,  and  used  to  con- 
tain perfumes  or  unguents.  The  name  was  given 
them  under  the  erroneous  supposition  that  they 
were  used  to  contain  the  tears  of  the  friends  of 
the  deceased. 

LACHTJTE^  la-shoot'.  A  town  of  Argenteuil 
County,  Quebec,  Canada,  on  the  Ottawa  River, 
44  miles  from  Montreal  (Map:  Quebec,  B  5), 
It  has  large  paper-mills  and  wood-working  indus- 
tries, and  is  an  important  port  of  shipping  for 
dairy  products.     Population,  in  1901,  2022. 

LAC-INSECT.  Any  one  of  the  several  scale- 
insects  nf  the  coccid  genus  Carteria,  which  secretes 
lac  (q.v.).  Carteria  lacca,  of  Asia,  secretes  the 
gum  lac  or  stick  lac  of  commerce  and  is  found 
upon  fig-trees  (Rhamnus,  Croton  and  Butea). 
Carteria  larrew,  of  the  Southwestern  United 
States  and  Mexico,  feeds  on  the  creosole-bush 
(Larrea  Mexieana)  and  secretes  quantities  of 
lac,  which,  however,  has  not  been  commercially 
vised.  A  third  species  {Carteria  ilrxicaiia)  oc- 
curs in  Mexico  upon  the  mimosa,  but  its  product 
has  not  been  used  in  commerce.  The  body  of 
the  adult  female  is  sac-like  in  form,  with  no 
legs,  and  is  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  lac.  The  anal 
end  of  the  body  is  furnished  with  three  promi- 
nent tubercles,  of  which  one.  the  largest,  is 
really  the  tflrminal  segment  of  the  body,  each  of 
the  others  bearing  a  perforated  plate  which  is 
presumably  the  organ  through  which  the  lac 
is  excreted.  If  a  bit  of  commercial  stick  lac  be 
examined,  it  will  be  foimd  to  consist  of  an 
incrustation,  one-fourth  to  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  upon  small  twigs.  This  in- 
crustation is  filled  with  elongated  cells  in  each 
of  which  is  the  shriveled  remains  of  the  insect 
which  originally  filled  the  cell  and  determined  its 
size  and  shape.  The  insect  is  of  the  shape  of  a 
jug  with  three  necks,  and  each  of  the  necks  fits 
into  a  tubular  opening  from  the  cell  and  really 
forms  a  lac-tube,  each  being  provided  with  a 
spiracle  for  breathing  purposes.  The  females  are 
viviparous,  and  the  young,  reddish  in  color  and 
provided  with  functional  legs,  issue  from  one 
of  the  tubes,  crawl  out  upon  the  twig  and  settle. 
The  males,  as  with  other  scale-insects,  become 
winged.  The  lac  produced  by  Carteria  larrrtr 
upon  the  creosote-bush  is  chemically  identical 
with  the  commercial  Asiatic  product,  but  the 
mas.ses  produced  by  the  individual  in.sects  are 
not    crowded    together    as    compactly,    and    pre- 


serve a  rather  globular  form.  Consult:  Stillman, 
"Origin  of  the  Lac,"  in  The  American  Xaturalist, 
vol.  xiv.  (Philadelphia,  18S0)  ;  Comstock,  Annual 
Report  of  the  United  Htutes  Urpartment  of  Agri- 
culture for  ISSl-S^  (Washington,  1882)  ;  O'Con- 
nor, Lac:  Production,  Manufacture,  and  Trade 
(Calcutta,  2d  td..  187G). 

LACKAWANNA,  lak'a-wOn'na.  A  small 
river  of  Pennsylvania.  It  rises  in  the  northeast- 
ern corner  of  the  State,  and  Hows  southwest 
through  a  narrow  valley  formed  by  the  Shawnee 
and  Moosie  mountains,  emptying,  after  a  course 
of  50  miles,  into  the  Xortli  Branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna betneen  Pittston  and  Wilkesbarro 
(Map:  Pennsylvania.  F  2).  It  derives  its  im- 
portance from  the  fact  that  its  valley  with  its 
southwest  continuation,  known  as  the  Wyoming 
Valley,  contains  the  largest  and  most  important 
anthracite  coal  beds  in  the  United  .States.  On 
the  banks  of  the  river  are  numerous  cities  and 
towns,  the  largest  of  which  is  Scranton,'  and 
the  valley  is  filled  with  collieries,  rolling-mills, 
blast-furnaces,  and  factories. 

LACKEY-MOTH.  A  name  given  in  England 
to  a  bombycid  moth  {Clisiocampa  neustria)  on 
account  of  the  color  and  marking  of  its  wings,  . 
which  remind  one  of  a  lackey's  livery.  It  is 
closely  related  to  the  American  tent-caterpillars 
(q.v.)". 

LACLEDE,  la'kiad',  Pierre  Ligueste.  See 
LiGUE-STE,  Pierre  L,\clede. 

LACLOS,  la'kUV.  Pierre  Ambboise  Fb.^xcois 
Cuoderi.os  de  (  1741-180.'{).  A  French  novelist, 
best  known  as  the  author  of  Les  liaisons  dan- 
gereuses  (1782),  the  most  remarkable  of  many 
literary  revelations  of  the  moral  dry-rot  in  the 
pre-Revolutionary   French   aristocracy. 

LACOME  D'ESTALETJX,  lA'kfim'  di>s't:\'le', 
P.ML  .'e.vx  -Tacqies  (1838 — ).  A  French  com- 
poser, horn  at  Houga.  Gers.  Descended  from  a 
musical  family,  he  early  began  to  study  music, 
and  when  nineteen  years  of  age  became  a  pupil, 
in  composition,  of  .Jose  Puig  y  Absubide.  In 
1860  he  went  to  Paris  and.  after  having  been 
a  critic  and  journalist  for  a  number  of  years, 
became  one  of  that  city's  prominent  comjiosers. 
His  music  is  not  remarkable,  but  it  is  singularly 
melodious,  and  several  of  his  operas,  e.g.  La 
nuil  de  la  Saint-Jean  (1882).  went  beyond  the 
boimdaries  of  Fi-ance.  His  other  successful 
operas  include:  Jeanne,  Jeannette  et  Jeanneton 
(  187(i)  :  Le  cadeau  de  noces  (1893)  :  Le  bain  de 
'.Monsieur  (1895):  and  Le  marechal  Chaudron 
(1898). 

LACON,  la'kon.  A  city  and  the  county-seat 
of  Marshall  County,  111.,  15  miles  north  by  east 
of  Peoria :  on  the  Illinois  River  and  on  the 
Cliicago  and  Alton  Railroad  (Map:  Illinois,  C 
2).  It  has  a  fine  high-school  biiihling  (#40.000) 
and  a  school  library  of  1400  volumes.  A  con- 
siderable grain  trade  is  carried  on.  and  there 
are  a  grain-elevator,  a  woolen-mill,  a  coal-mine, 
marble-works,  etc.  Population,  in  1890,  1G49; 
in  i;tnn.  inoi. 

LA  CONDAMINE,  1;\  knx'd.A'mfn',  Cn.vBLEs 
M.\KIE  nE  (1701-74).  A  French  geographer  and 
mathematician.  He  was  born  in  Paris,  passed  an 
adventurous  youth,  and  after  sen-ing  in  the  army 
began  to  study  science.  As  a  chemist  he  made 
some  reputation,  and   in   1731   traveled  through 
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the  Mediterranean,  exploring  the  coasts  of  Africa 
and  Asia,  and  making  scientific'  collections.  Hav- 
ing studied  malliematics  for  tlic  purpose,  in  1735 
he  was  ^^cnt  l)y  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  with 
liouguer  and  others,  to  Peru,  to  measure  a  meri- 
dional arc  on  the  equator  to  show  more  accurate- 
ly the  shape  of  the  earth.  He  wrote:  Distance 
of  the  TrujiicLs  (1738),;  La  figure  de  la  terre 
(1749):  Journal  dii  royaye  fait  par  ordrc  du 
roi  a  Viquatcur  (1751)  ;  and  Mfmoires  sur  I'in- 
noculatioth  (1754-05).  His  account  of  caout- 
chouc, published  in  1751.  caused  the  introduction 
of  tliis  valuable  substance  into  Kurope.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London 
in  1748.  and  in  17IK)  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Paris.  He  promoted  inoculation  for  smallpox, 
and  urged  the  adoption  as  a  universal  measure 
of  the  length  of  a  second  pendulum  at  the  equa- 
tor. 

LACO'NIA.  An  ancient  geographical  division 
of  Uriece.     See  Spakta. 

LACONIA.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
IJclUnap  County,  "N.  H.,  10"2  miles  north  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass. ;  between  Lakes  Winncsquam  and 
Winnipiseogee.  on  both  banks  of  the  \Vinnipi- 
seogee  River,  and  on  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad  (Map:  New  Hamjjshire.  •!  7).  It  is 
closely  connected  with  other  poptilar  sunmier 
resorts  of  this  lake  regicm.  is  laid  out  with  broad 
streets,  and  has  opera-houses,  a.  cottage  hospital, 
and  public  library  and  park.  Tlie  city  is  a  pros- 
perous manufnctiiring  centre  with  car-shops, 
lutuber-mills.  liosiery-mills.  foundries,  a  ])aper- 
Imjx  factory,  and  manufactures  of  knitting-ma- 
chinerv.  friction-clutches,  etc.,  its  industries 
representing  a  capital  of  over  .$1,500,000,  having 
an  output  valued  at  .$3,000,000,  and  employing 
over  2000  persons.  Population,  in  1890,  0143; 
in    1900.   8042. 

LACORDAIRE,  hVkAr'dar'.  .Jean  Baptiste 
Henri  (1802-01).  A  distinguished  French 
preacher  and  publicist,  the  restorer  of  the  Domin- 
ican Order  in  France.  He  was  born  at  Recey- 
sur-Ource.  near  Dijon,  in  which  town  he  was 
educ-ited,  taking  up  ultimately  the  study  of 
the  law.  When  he  went  to  practice  in  Paris, 
his  studies  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity  grad- 
ually drew  him  away  from  the  following  of 
Rousseau,  which  had  marked  his  earlier  youth, 
and  he  decided  to  become  a  priest.  He  studied  at 
the  Seminary  of  Saint  Sulpice.  and  was  ordained 
in  1827.  He  entered  upon  his  work  with  zeal, 
but.  meeting  with  discouragement,  almost  de- 
cided to  accept  the  invitation  of  Bishop  Dubois, 
of  New  York,  to  come  to  America  as  his  vicar- 
general.  He  had  already  come  much  \inder 
the  induence  of  Lamennais  (q.v.).  and  after  the 
Revolution  of  1830  thrcAv  himself  enthusiastically 
into  the  work  of  the  Arenir.  Hs  editors,  at  his 
suggestion,  founded  a  'general  agency  for  the 
defense  of  religious  liberty.'  as  a  practical  sup- 
port of  their  ideas :  its  most  significant  result 
■was  the  winning  of  a  moral  victory  for  the  cause 
of  religious  education.  When  the  Arenir  was 
condemned  by  Gregory  XVI.,  Lacordaire  sub- 
mitted, and  for  a  time  withdrew  from  political 
affairs.  He  had  gone  to  Rome  with  Lamennais, 
but  he  saw  the  logical  consequence  of  his  old  mas- 
ter's position,  and  parted  company  with  him 
finally  at  the  end  of  1832.  Two  years  later  he 
began   a   series   of   apologetic   conferences  which 


laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame  as  a  preacher; 
such  men  as  Chateaubriand,  Merryer,  and  Hugo 
were  already  among  his  regular  hearers.  His  lec- 
tures were  suspencled  for  a  time,  owing  to  tlie  sus- 
picion aroused  by  his  former  association  with 
Lamennais;  but  in  1835  the  Archbishop  .selected 
him  as  the  Lent  preacher  at  Notre  Dame,  wliere 
his  sermons  once  more  caused  an  extraordinary 
sensation,  not  less  than  six  thousand  people  some- 
times attending  them.  The.se  cour.ses  of  ser- 
nions  lasted  ten  ycar.s,  with  two  interruptions, 
the  latter  of  which  was  caused  by  his  decision  to 
enter  tlie  monastic  life.  He  defended  the  right 
of  tlie  Dominicans  (the  Order  of  his  choice)  to 
French  citizenship  in  his  Mtmoire  pour  le  ri- 
tablinsemcnt  des  Frdrcs  I'recheurs  en  France 
(1839),  and  entered  the  Order  a  few  weeks  later. 
At  the  end  of  1840  he  returned  to  France  in  the 
Dominican  habit,  which  had  not  been  seen 
there  for  half  a  century.  His  \'ie  de  Saint  Do- 
minique ajipearcd  at  the  same  time,  and  he  pres- 
ently returned  to  Rome  with  ten  more  novices. 
In  1843  he  was  able  to  found  at  Nancy  the 
first  new  house  of  the  Order  in  France.  He  gave 
much  of  his  time  to  preaching  in  various  ])art3 
of  I'rancc.  In  1845  were  delivered  the  eight 
conferences  on  the  divinity  of  dcwus  Christ,  which 
Montalcmbert  ctmsidered  the  greatest  triumph  of 
modern  Christian  oratory.  He  still  maintained 
his  interest  in  political  affairs,  and  was  chosen 
Deputy  from  JMarseilles  to  the  Assembly  after 
the  Revolution  of  1848,  but  soon  resigned.  His 
health  began  to  decline  in  1854.  and  he  with- 
drew to  the  Convent  of  Sor&ze,  still  doing 
what  he  could  for  his  cause.  Thus,  in  1800 
he  published  his  pamphlet.  De  la  tibrrtc  de 
I'eijlise  ct  de  I'ltalic,  in  which  he  protested 
vigorously  against  the  interference  of  Napoleon 
111.  with  the  States  of  the  Church.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  elected  to  the  French  Academy,  and 
made  his  last  public  address  there,  on  his  prede- 
cessor. De  Tocqueville.  He  resigned  his  office  as 
provincial  of  the  Dominicans  in  August.  1801, 
and  died  on  November  20.  His  works  appeared 
in  nine  volumes  (Paris.  1873  et  seq.).  Three  sup- 
plementary volumes  of  sermons  and  addresses 
were  published  in  1884  et  seq..  and  Leitres  in- 
edites  in  1881.  Consult  lives  bv  Montalcmbert 
(Paris,  1802).  Foisset  (2d  ed.,  'ib.,  1874),  Cho- 
carnc  (8th  ed..  ib.,  1894),  Mrs.  Sidney  Lear 
(London.  1882).  Greenwell  (ib.,  1877),  D'Haus- 
sonville  (Paris.  1895),  Nicolas.  Le  pdre  Lacor- 
daire et  le  lihrralisme  (Toulouse.  1880)  :  Fesch, 
Lacordaire  journaliste  (Paris,  1897)  ;  and  many 
important  letters  in  Correnpondance  de  Ijacor- 
daire  ct  de  Madame  Swetchine,  ed.  Falloux  (4 
vols.,  ib.,   1805). 

LACORDAIRE,  .Jean  Theodore  (1801-70). 
A  prominent  French  naturalist  and  traveler, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  best  known  for  his  en- 
tomological studies.  He  was  born  at  Recey-sur- 
Ource.  and  broke  off  his  legal  studies  at  Dijon 
to  devote  himself  to  natural  science.  Between 
1825  and  1832  he  made  four  voyages  to  South 
America  and  one  to  Senegal,  some  account  of 
which  he  gave  in  the  Temps  and  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes.  The  chair  of  zoJilogy  at  Li6ge  was 
voted  him  in  1835.  and  in  1838  a  professorship 
in  comparative  anatomy.  He  wrote:  Introduc- 
tion a  I'enlomologie  (1834-47)  :  Faune  entomolo- 
(jique  del  enri7-ons  de  Paris (1S35)  ;  and  the  great 
work  on  Coleoptcra,   Histoire  naturelle   des   in- 
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sectes:  genera  des  coleoptdres {10  vols..  1854-70), 
wliich  describes  more  than  eight  thousand  genera. 

LA  COSA,  la  ko'sa.  Juan  de  (e.UtiO-loOO) .  A 
tSpanish  navigator  and  cartographer,  born  i)rob- 
ably  in  the  Province  of  Biscay.  He  accom- 
panied Columbus  on  his  first  and  second  voy- 
ages, and  afterwards  settled  at  Santofia.  where 
he  became  famous  as  a  cartographer.  He  was 
the  principal  pilot  of  the  expeditions  sent 
out  under  Ojeda  (1499)  and  Rodrigo  Bas- 
tidas  (1.501)  to  explore  the  coast  of  Venezuela. 
After  two  other  successful  voyages  (1504-Oti  and 
1.507-08)  he  was  appointed  oh/uiicil  mai/or  of 
Uruba,  and  as  such  again  accompanied  Ojeda  to 
South  America,  where  the  entire  party,  with  the 
exception  of  Ojeda  and  one  otiier,  was  massacred 
by  Indians  while  trying  to  land  in  Cartagena 
Bay.  In  1500  La  Cosa  made  a  large  map  of  the 
world,  probably  the  first  to  be  |)repare<l  after 
1492.  and  the  first,  therefore,  to  include  the  Xew 
World,  For  this  reason  it  is  of  the  greatest 
\alue  to  cartographers  and  historians,  and  many 
reproductions  of  the  part  relating  to  America 
have  been  made.  It  was  accidentally  discovered 
by  llunilxildt  in  the  library  of  Baron  Walckenaer 
in  Paris  in  1832,  and  since  185(i.  when  it  was 
acquired  by  the  Spanish  Government,  has  been 
in  the  Naval  Museum  in  Madrid. 

LACOSTE,  la'kost',  Sir  Alexandre  (1842—). 
A  Canadian  jurist.  He  was  born  in  Bouclierville, 
Quebec,  was  edticated  at  Saint  Hyacinthe  College 
and  Laval  University,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Ibar  in  18(13.  In  1880  he  was  appointed  (Jueen's 
Counsel,  and  from  1882  to  1884  was  a  member 
of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Quebec.  He  was 
called  to  the  Dominion  Senate  in  1884,  and 
served  as  Speaker  in  1891.  He  became  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  in  1891,  and 
Privy  Councilor  of  Canada  in  1892.  For  several 
years  he  was  professor  of  civil  law  in  Laval 
I'niversity.     He  was  knighted  in  1893. 

LACQUER.  See  Lac;  Lacquer-Work ;  Var- 
nish. 

LACQUER-WORK  (Fr.,  Sp..  Port,  lacre, 
from  Port,  laca,  sealing-wax,  from  Pers.  lak, 
Hind.  Uikh,  lac,  from  Ski  lakst'i.  lac-insect,  from 
io/.-.s'f/,  hundred  thousand ;  so  called  from  the  great 
ninnbors  of  the  insect  in  a  single  nest).  In  the 
so-called  lacquer-work  of  Japan  no  lac  is  used, 
but  a  natural  varnish,  wdiich  is  obtained  by  tap- 
ping the  Rhus  vcrnicifera  or  varnish-tree.  This 
tree,  which  lives  to  a  great  age,  belongs  to  the 
same  genus  as  the  American  poison  ivy  and  poi- 
I  son  sumach.  Usually,  it  is  not  tapped  until  about 
ten  years  old.  and  the  best  sap  is  obtained  from 
trees  one  hundred  years  old  or  more.  The  process 
of  tapping  is  elaborate,  several  instruments  being 
employed  and  several  incisions  made.  The  crude 
liquor  is  prepared  for  market  liy  simi)ly  drying 
it  in  the  sun.  The  process  of  drying  is  facilitated 
and  the  quality  of  the  varnish  improved  by  add- 
ing water.  This  curious  feature  of  the  drying 
process  makw  it  necessary  to  dry  lacquer-work 
in  a  close  damp  cupboard,  as  it  will  not  dry 
properly  under  ordinary  atmospheric  conditions. 
Several  difTerent  varnish  preparations  are  used 
in  making  a  single  piece  of  lacqtier-work. 
Srshinr  unisJii  is  a  varnish  usually  prepared  by 
adding  to  the  crude  liquid  a  jelly  composed  of 
seaweed  and  finely  gi-ated  potato.  This  is  used 
as    a     priming    coat,    and     in    the     suVisequent 


jirocesses  is  introduced  between  coatings  of 
other  mixtures.  Other  varnishes  are  formed  by 
mixing  with  the  si'shine  urushi,  or  with  the  crude 
varnish,  wheaten  Hour,  burnt  clay,  or  other  sub- 
stances. In  black  lacquer-work  the  final  black 
varnish  is  prepared  by  adding  to  the  crude 
lacquer  a  coloring  matter  made  by  boiling  iron 
filings  in  strong  rice  vinegar,  and  then  exposing 
the  mixture  for  several  days  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  After  the  woodwork  to  be  lacquered  has 
had  the  joints  properly  filled  and  the  surface 
primed,  the  article  is  carefully  covered  with 
liempen  cloth  aecurately  cut  and  fitted  to  the 
surface.  Tliis  elfectually  prevents  cracking  of 
the  wood  and  springing  of  the  joints,  and  forms 
a  fovmdation  for  the  successive  coats  afterwards 
applied.  The  first  layers  of  varnish  are  laid  on 
with  a  spatula,  each  layer  being  dried  from  12 
to  50  hours  in  a  damp  closet,  as  already  de- 
scribed. The  final  layers  are  applied  with  a 
brush  made  from  human  hair.  When  dried, 
each  coat  of  varnish  is  thoroughly  ])olished,  at 
first  with  a  whetstone,  later  with  a  mixture  of 
burnt  clay  and  calcined  deer's  horn,  and  finally 
with  several  coats  of  calcined  deer's  horn  laid  on 
with  the  fleshy  part  of  the  thumb.  For  ordinary 
lacquer-work  over  thirty  distinct  and  separate 
operations),  consuming  more  than  twenty  days,  are 
required,  at  least  fifteen  different  coats  of  var- 
nish being  applied.  For  finer  work  many  more 
coats  are  used.  There  are  also  cheaper  grades 
made  with  less  care. 

Colored  lacquer  is  produced  in  much  the  same 
way,  a  pigment  being  added  to  the  final  coats 
of  varnish,  after  a  foundation  of  nncolored  lac- 
quer is  laid.  Crold  lacquer  and  aventurine  lac- 
quer are  produced  by  mixing  gold  or  bronze 
powder  with  the  prepared  varnish.  In  aven- 
turine work,  only  enough  powder  is  added  to 
give  the  surface  a  mottled  appearance.  In  gold 
lacquer  enough  of  the  powder  is  used  to  impart 
an  even  dull  metallic  appearance  to  the  sub- 
stance. Ornamental  designs,  either  flat  or  em- 
bossed, are  obtained  by  applying  to  the  lacquered 
surface  different  gold  or  colored  lacquers.  In  in- 
crusted  or  mosaic  work  the  surface  of  black  lac- 
quer is  first  made  as  described  above.  The  spaces 
to  be  occupied  by  the  inlaid  pattern  are  then  sunk 
through  the  polished  surface  into  the  wood,  to 
give  a  firm  hold  to  the  pieces  to  be  inlaid, 
which  arc  cemented  into  their  places.  Incrusted 
work  is  also  done  on  gold  and  aventurine  lacquer, 
and  for  this  purpose  ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  and 
metal  are  freely  used. 

Lacquer-work  of  artistic  value  is  also  produced 
in  Persia,  India,  and  China,  which  is  in  part  of 
the  same  general  character  as  that  of  .Japan, 
though  immeasurably  inferior  in  variety  and  in 
artistic  excellence.  It  is  of  gold  on  a  black 
ground,  or  what  seems  to  be  gold,  though  not 
very  brilliant :  sometimes  also  in  gold,  on  a 
grcnind  of  yellow  and  brown  of  dilTerent  shades. 
A  peculiar  ware,  known  ordinarily  as  Fu-ehow 
lacquer,  is  thought  to  be  made  recently  in 
direct  imitation  of  the  lacquer  of  Japan,  which 
it  does  not  seriously  rival.  Another  variety  is 
that  in  which  the  resinoiis  coating  is  of  consider- 
able thickness,  an  eighth  of  an  inch  or  more, 
and  carved  in  relief  with  figures  and  flowers  of 
great  decorative  beauty.  This  is  more  usually 
red,  but  it  is  also  niade  of  black  lacquer  in 
China,  as  well  as  in  Japan. 
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In  India  the  ware  known  as  Lahore  lacquer  is 
made  in  many  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  but  that  of 
Lahore  is  thought  to  be  more  varied  in  color  and 
more  artistic.  A  material  closely  resembling 
sealing-wax  is  the  substance  employed,  and,  as 
lac  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  is  prepared 
in  many  parts  of  India,  it  is  probable  tliat  the 
decorative  lacquers  are  of  the  same  material.  It 
has  no  relation  at  all  to  the  ware  of  China  and 
.lapan.  Aluch  of  the  so-called  lacquer  is.  like 
that  of  Persia,  nothing  more  elaborate  than  a 
higlily  varnished  painting  on  paper.  Tlie  ground 
of  this  ware,  Imtli  in  Xortliem  India  and  in  Per- 
sia, is  generally  paper;  that  is  to  say,  a  slid' 
pa[)er  board,  not  unlike  papier-mache.  In  Bur- 
ma a  very  beautiful  lacquer  is  made,  celebrated 
*for  its  elasticity,  but  it  luts  no  pretension  to  such 
artistic  dignity  or  artistic  range  as  the  Japanese 
ware.  Tlie  attempt  which  was  made  in  eigh- 
teenth-century furniture  to  imitate  the  exquisite 
polish  of  tlie  .Japanese  lacquer-work  was  not 
entirely  successful. 

BinLiOGR.\PiiY.  Consult  Kurokana.  "The  De- 
velopment of  Gold  Lacquer  Work  in  .Tapan."  in 
The  Far  East  for  November  20.  18(17:  Audsley, 
Ornamental  Arts  of  Japan  (London,  1HH5),  con- 
tains an  interesting  detailed  description  of  Jap- 
anese lacquer-work. 

LACRETELLE,  la'kr'-tfl'.  Je.\n  Charles 
DoMiMijiK  i)K,  called  le  Jeune  (  17<i(!-lSo.5) .  A 
French  historian  and  publicist,  born  in  Metz, 
the  brother  of  Pierre  Louis  de  Lacretelle.  He 
was  educated  for  the  bar  at  Xancy.  and  went  to 
Paris  in  17S7,  where  he  wrote  for  the  Encyclo- 
pedie  n>ithodi<iue  and  the  Journal  des  Dibats, 
for  which  he  reported  the  sessions  of  the  Assem- 
bly. In  17110  be  became  secretary  to  the  Duke 
of  La  Rochcfoucaidd-Liancourt.  whom  he  assisted 
in  promoting  the  King's  attempted  escape.  Af- 
terwards he  joined  the  army,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  of  the  '.Jeunesse  dorfe'  ( q.v. ) . 
On  account  of  his  Royalist  sj-mpathies  he  was 
imprisoned  for  about  two  years  (1707-99). 
During  this  term  he  completed  Rjtbaut  Saint- 
Etienne's  f'rcci.i  de  I'hinloire  de  hi  Hirolution 
(ISOl-O(i).  In  1S09  he  was  made  professor  of 
history  at  the  University  of  Paris,  a  post  he 
held  until  184H.  He  was  twice  censor  of  the 
press — in  LSIO  under  Xapoleon  and  in  1814  under 
Louis  XVI 1 1. — and  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Academy  in  1811.  As  an  historian  be  is  not  suf- 
ficiently critical  or  impartial,  but  his  works  con- 
tain much  that  is  interesting,  from  the  personal 
part  he  played  in  the  events  he  describes.  They 
cover  the  period  of  the  Revolution  very  thor- 
oughly, and  include  the  following:  Bisloire  de 
Franee  pendant  le  W'lUieme  Steele  (1808)  ;  His- 
toire  de  France  pendant  les  giierres  de  relir/ion 
(1814-16)  ;  L'histoire  de  I'assemblee  eonstituanle 
(1821)  ;  L'assemblee  lir/islatire  (1824)  ;  La  con- 
vention nationale  (1824-2.5)  :  Histoire  de  France 
depuis  la  Restaiiration  (1829-3.5);  Histoire  du 
Consulat  et  de  VF.mpire  (184G):  Dix  annies 
d'epreuves  pendant  la  Revolution  (1842);  and 
Testament   philosopliique  et   littiraire    (1840). 

LACRETELLE,  Hexri  t>e  (181.5—).  A 
French  ])olitician  and  writer,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, born  in  I'aris.  He  was  eVcted  Deputy 
for  Saone-et-Loire  in  the  National  Assemblies 
of  1871,  1870.  1877,  and  every  succeeding 
four  years  up  to  1893:  belonged  to  the 
Left    Radical    Party,    opposed   the   Broglio    fac- 


tion, and  interested  himself  specially  in  edu- 
cation. His  principal  works  are  a  volume  of 
verse,  entitled  l.cs  cloches  (1841)  ;  Uona  Carmen 
(1844);  Xocturncs  (184());  Contes  de  la  mcri- 
dienne  (1S59):  La  posic  aux  cheraiix  (1861); 
Lamartine  ct  ses  amis  (1878)  ;  and  the  three-act 
play  Fnis  er  i/ue  dois  (1856),  in  collaboration 
with  M.  Decourcelle,  which  was  produce<l  at  the 
Theiltre  Krancais.  He  was  the  friend  of  La- 
martine and  the  promoter  of  the  George  .Sand 
Memorial    (  !87lil. 

LACRETELLE,  Pierre  Lotis  de.  called 
I'Aine  (  17.51-1824) .  A  French  lawyer,  politician, 
and  ]iublicist.  born  in  Metz.  He  studied  law  at 
Xancy.  and  later  he  came  to  Paris,  where  his  jour- 
nalistic writings  attracted  the  attention  and 
friendship  of  such  men  as  D'.Membert.  Condor- 
cet.  Tnrgot.  MalesherU's.  and  others.  His  essays 
Lloge  de  Montausier  (1781)  and  Uiscours  sur  le 
prcjuge  des  peines  infamantes  (1784)  were  wide- 
ly discussed.  During  the  Revolution  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Assenit)ly,  and  was  one  of  the  chief 
advocates  of  the  Constitution  of  1791.  He  took 
little  part  in  politics  under  Xapoleon's  adminis- 
tration, but  after  the  Restoration  joined  the  party 
of  opposition,  and  was  part  editor,  with  Constant, 
of  tile  Miiierre  Franfaisc,  later  suppressed.  His 
works  include: 'De  I'etablisscment  des  connais- 
saiires  humaines  et  de  I'instruction  publique 
dans  la  constitution  francaise  (1791)  ;  Idee  som- 
maire  d'un  grand  travail  sur  la  jx'cessiVt',  I'objet 
et  les  ai'antages  de  I'instruction  (1800);  .1/t'- 
langes  de  philosophic  et  de  litt^rature  ( 1802-07)  ; 
and  Fragments  politiques  et  litteraires  (1817). 

LACROIX,  hVkrwii',  Francois,  Viscount 
(17741842).  A  French  general,  born  at  Aymar- 
ques  and  educated  at  Montpellier.  He  saw  active 
service  when  very  young,  won  a  victorj-  over  the 
Austrians  at  Friedberg  (  1796),  and  was  a  briga- 
dier-general when  ti\it  twenty-seven  years  ohl. 
Since  he  could  look  for  no  prnniotion  un<ler 
Bonaparte,  who  bore  him  enmity  as  a  friend 
of  Macdonald  and  Moreau.  Lacroix  sailed  for 
Santo  Domingo  (1802).  where  he  upheld  the 
French  st.indard,  was  created  major-general,  and 
won  the  good  will  of  the  negroes,  who  heljied 
him  in  his  strife  with  the  revolutionaries  under 
Christophe.  On  his  return  to  Europe  he  took 
part  in  the  Belgian  campaign  during  the  Hundred 
Days,  and  in  1820  received  connnand  of  the 
division  which  arrested  the  Grenolile  insurrec- 
tion, wliilc  in  1823  be  joined  the  Spanish  expedi- 
tion, but  retired  the  foilowing  year.  He  published 
an  important  work,  Mcmoires  pour  serrir  d  l'his- 
toire de  la  revolution  de  Saint  Dominique  (2 
vols..  1810-20). 

LACROIX,  .Tean  Bapti.ste  Marie  Albert 
I  1834—  I .  A  Belgian  author  and  editor,  born  in 
Brussels.  He  took  a  law  course  at  the  uni- 
\ersity  of  that  city,  and  became  known  through 
his  i)rize  essay.  Influence  de  Shakespeare  sur  le 
theatre  francais  (18.55).  In  order  to  publish 
the  works  of  his  friends,  socialist  refugees  from 
France;  he  set  up  a  small  printing  establish- 
ment, and  it  was  his  enterprise  that  started  the 
international  library  of  Brussels,  forerunner  of 
those  in  Paris.  Leipzig,  and  Lnuvain.  He  pub- 
lished editions  of  Lrs  niisrrnhlrs  (1862)  and 
other  works  of  Victor  Hugo,  of  Quinet.  Louis 
Blanc,  Micbelet.  and  Charras.  He  got  him- 
self into  tro\ible  in  Paris  for  his  production  of 
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proscribed  literature,  and  Bougeart's  Marat 
brought  him  one  month's  imprisonment,  while 
Proifdbonn's  Eiangiles  caused  his  confinement  for 
a  year  (ISGU).  He  rendered  important  ser\'ice 
to  French-speaking  Europeans  bj-  his  editions  of 
Gervinus,  Mommsen,  Grote,  Prescott,  Bancroft, 
Washington  Ir\-ing,  and  others,  while  with  Jot- 
trand  he  translated  Motlej-'s  Rise  of  the  Dutch 

LACROIX,  JruEs  (1809-87).  A  French  au- 
thor and  dramatist,  brother  of  Paul  Laci-oix, 
born  in  Paris.  He  wrote  a  number  of  novels,  in- 
cluding Fleur  a  vendre  (1835),  and  Vn  grand 
d'EaiKiijnc  (1845);  Perienches  (1834),  sonnets; 
translations  of  Juvenal  and  Horace;  and  plays, 
which  include  Le  testament  de  Cesar  (1849); 
Valeria  (1851),  with  Maquet;  La  Fronde 
(1855).  an  opera  with  Maquet.  music  by  Xieder- 
mayer;  Macbeth  (1863)  and  A'inj  /.ear  (1888), 
translations;  La  jeunesse  de  Louis  XI.  (1859); 
and  (Edipe  roi  (1858),  translated  from  Sopho- 
cles, which  was  c^o^vned  by  the  Academy,  and 
still  keeps  its  place  on  the  French  stage. 

LACROIX,  Pal-l  (1806-84).  A  French  au- 
thor, known  by  his  nom-de-plume,  "Bibliophile 
Jacob.'  He  was  born  in  Paris,  was  educated 
there  in  the  Bourbon  College,  and  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  brought  out  an  edition  of  Clement 
Marot's  (Euvres  completes,  in  three  volumes. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  his  tremendous  lit- 
erary activity,  exhibited  in  the  improvement  of 
public  libraries,  the  making  of  catalogues, 
and  the  production  of  such  works  as:  Cos- 
tumes historiques  de  la  France  (10  vols.,  1852)  ; 
Les  arts  au  moyen  age  et  a  VC-poque  de  la 
renaissance  (1868);  Mo!urs,  usages  et  cos- 
tumes au  moyen  age  (1871)  ;  and  La  vie  milt- 
taire  et  la  vie  religieuse  au  moyen  age  (1872). 
In  18.54  he  became  editor  of  the  Kevue  Unirer- 
.lelle  des  .1  rts.  and  the  following  year  was  made 
also  curator  of  the  Arsenal  Library.  Famous  as 
an  historiial  romancer  and  specialist  in  the  lore 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Lacroix  was  likewise  a 
noted  translator,  bibliographer,  editor,  and  col- 
laborator »vith  Henri  Martin  in  the  history  of 
France  and  his  Histoire  de  ffoissons  (1837-38), 
and  with  Ferdinand  Sere  in  Le  moyen  age  et  la 
renaissance  (1847-52).  An  edition  of  his  essays 
was  published  in  1867,  in  three  volumes,  called 
respeotivply  Enigmes  et  drcouvertes.  Melanges, 
and  Disarrtations  bibliographiques. 

LACROIX,  Sylvestbe  Frax<^ois  (1765- 
1843).  .\  French  mathematician,  born  in  Paris. 
.\t  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics at  the  naval  school  at  Rochefort ;  he 
was  afterwards  teacher  in  the  military  school  at 
Paris  (1787).  professor  in  the  artillery  school 
at  Bcsancon  (1788),  and  examiner  of  the  artil- 
lery ollicers  (1793).  He  was  made  adjunct  pro- 
fessor of  descriptive  geometry  in  the  Jcole  S'or- 
male  in  1794,  and  later  became  professor  of 
mathematics  at  the  Ecole  Centrale  des  Quatre- 
Xations.  He  held  the  chair  of  analysis  in  the 
Polytechnic  School  (1799).  going  from  there  to 
the  Sorbonne  and  the  College  de  France  (1815). 
He  was  not  a  discoverer,  but  he  composed  some 
excellent  text-books.  His  chief  works  are:  Traits 
du  ralcul  diffdrentiel  et  du  calcul  integral  (2  vols., 
1797  :  7th  ed.  18G7  :  German  ed..  3  vols..  18.30-31 )  ; 
Traits  des  differences  et  des  sMes  (3  vols..  1800; 
2d  ed.  1810-19)  ;  Essais  sur  I'enseignement  en 
gin^ral  et  sur  math^matiques  en  parlieulier  (2d 
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ed.  1816)  ;  Traite  elementaire  du  calcul  des 
probabilites  (1816;  4th  ed.  1864;  German  ed. 
1818)  ;  Cours  des  mathemat iquea  (9  vols.,  1797- 
1816). 

LA  CROSSE,  la  kros'.  A  city  and  the  county- 
seat  of  La  Crosse  County,  Wis.,  200  miles  west 
by  north  of  Milwaukee ;  at  the  confluence  of  the 
La  Crosse  and  Black  rivers  with  the  Mississippi, 
and  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul, 
the  Chicago  and  Xorthwestem,  the  Chicago.  Bur- 
lington and  Quincy,  and  the  Green  Bay,  Winona 
and  Saint  Paul  railroads  (Map:  Wisconsin, 
Bo).  It  is  near  extensive  forests  of  pine  and 
hard-wood  timber;  has  a  large  wholesale  trade, 
being  the  market  for  a  vast  section  of  the 
Xorthwest;  and  is  noted  for  its  manufactures,, 
wliich  include  lumber,  sash,  doors  and  blinds, 
boots  and  shoes,  plows  and  other  agricultural 
implements,  boilers  and  heavy  machinery,  car- 
riages, rubber  goods,  crackers,  knit  goods,  flour, 
wooleu  goods,  tanned  leather,  beer  and  ale,  coop- 
erage products,  and  cigars.  The  lumber  mills 
have  a  capacity  of  over  1.000.000  feet  per  day. 
The  city  ships  also  considerable  quantities  of 
seeds.  La  Crosse  has  a  public  library  with  over 
20,000  volumes,  a  fine  city  luill.  court-house,  post- 
office,  county  jail,  opera  houses,  wagon  bridge 
across  the  ilississippi  River,  and  Lake  and  Petti- 
bone  parks,  the  latter  on  an  island  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  First  permanently  settled  in 
1841,  La  Crosse  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in 
1856,  its  present  government  being  administered, 
under  a  revised  charter  of  1891,  by  a  mayor, 
elected  everj'  two  years,  and  a  unicameral  coun- 
cil, which  elects  the  health  officer,  board  of  edu- 
cation, weighmaster.  city  attorney,  and  asses- 
sors. Other  officials  are  chosen  by  popular  elec- 
tion. The  citv  owns  and  operates  its  water- 
works. Population,  in  1890,  25,090;  in  1900, 
28.895. 

LACROSSE.  An  American  outdoor  game 
played  with  a  small  ball  and  a  hooked  stick 
fitted  with  a  loose  net.  It  undoubtedly  originat- 
ed among  the  Xorth  American  Indians,  and  was 
widely  played  by  them.  It  was  frequently  of  a 
ceremonial  nature,  in  the  preparation  of  the 
young  men  of  a  tribe  for  the  war-path.  The  gen- 
eral character  of  the  game  was  the  same  among 
all  the  tribes,  with  various  minor  differences, 
especially  in  the  size  .and  shape  of  the  stick,  or 
crosse.  The  original  ball  was  of  hide  stuffed 
with  hair,  of  bark,  or  of  the  knot  of  a  tree. 
The  goals  were  often  any  convenient  rocks  or 
trees;  but  at  grand  matches  a  single  pole  or 
two-pole  goal  was  used,  situated  from  500  yards 
t«  half  a  mile  or  more  apart,  the  ball  to  pass 
the  line,  strike  the  pole,  or  pass  between  two 
poles,  according  to  local  custom.  The  Chocta«-s 
(according  to  Catlin)  used  two  poles  25  feet 
high  and  6  feet  apart,  with  a  cross-bar.  sugges- 
tive of  the  football  goal.  Games  lasted  for 
hours.  The  players,  who  were  put  through  a 
long  course  of  training,  were  as  a  rule  almost 
nude,  and  often  decorated  with  paint  and  feath- 
ers, old  medicine  men  usually  acting  as  umpires. 
Catlin  saw  the  game  played  by  from  600  to 
1000  at  a  time,  and  described  the  Olympic  beauty 
of  the  contest  as  beyond  all  praise.  The  night 
before  an  important  game  a  ceremonial  dance 
occurred. 

MonERX  Lacrosse.  The  name  lacrosse  was 
given  to  the  game  by  the  French  explorers,  from 
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the  crosse  or  crooked  stick  with  which  it  is 
played.  It  was  taken  up  by  white  men  about 
1840,  when  a  club  in  Montreal  was  formed. 
About  181)0  the  game  became  popular  in  Canada, 
and  in  18(il  a  notable  game  between  the  ilont- 
real  and  Beaver  clubs,  and  the  Caughnawtlga 
and  Saint  Regis  Indians — twenty-five  i)layers  a 
side — was  played  before  King  Edward  VII..  then 
Prince  of  Wales.  In  18(i7  practical  rules  were 
formulated  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Beers,  the  father  of 
modern  lacrosse,  and  in  the  same  year  the  Na- 
tional Lacrosse  Association  of  Canada  was 
formed.  A  club  was  formed  in  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land (1867),  by  a  Canadian  player,  and  an  In- 
dian team  was  taken  to  England  and  France, 
where  exhibition  games  were  played.  A  second 
club  was  formed  in  London.  Lacrosse  was  for 
a  long  time  not  much  played  in  England,  but  it 
is  now  very  popular  there.  There  are  live  la- 
crosse associations  in  Canada,  and  the  game  has 
been  developed  by  club  and  college  players  to  a 
high  point  of  excellence.  Lacrosse  was  intro- 
diiced  into  the  United  -tates  in  the  early  seven- 
ties. A  national  association  was  formed  in  1870, 
and  the  game  is  now  much  played  in  the  East 
among  athletic  clubs  and  colleges. 

TiiE  Game.  The  crosse  is  a  light  stick  5  or 
6  feet  long,  crooked  at  the  end  so  as  to  allow  a 
loose  network  of  cat-gut  or  deerskin  to  be 
stretched  across — not  so  tightly  as  in  a  tennis 
racquet,  nor  so  loosely  as  to  form  a  bag.  Tlie 
ball,  2V2  inches  in  diameter,  is  now  made  of 
india-rubber.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the 
game  is  to  drive  the  ball  through  the  opponent's 
goal,  while  defending  one's  own  goal  from  a 
similar  attack.  There  are  usually  twelve  players 
on  each  side,  and  the  ball  is  put  in  play  by  being 
placed  on  the  exact  centre  of  the  field,  after 
which  the  two  centres  stoop  down  and  place 
tlie  backs  of  their  crosses  on  either  side  of  the 
ball,  and  at  the  word  'play'  the  crosses  are 
drawn  in  toward  the  holders  of  them.  The 
ball  comes  to  one  or  the  other.  The  players  of 
the  opposing  teams  at  once  begin  a  struggle  for 
the  ma.stcry  of  the  ball.  When  scooped  up  from 
the  ground  it  is  carried  horizontally  on  the 
crosse,  the  player  running  toward  one  of  the 
goals  and  endeavoring  to  elude  his  antagonists, 
being  helped  on  by  his  own  team.  If  it  seems 
prudent,  lie  pitches  the  ball  off  his  crosse  toward 
a  colleague  who  may  be  in  a  better  position  to 
convey  it  toward  the  goal.  The  ball  is  not 
touched  by  the  hand.  The  player  with  the  ball, 
skillfully  dodging  his  opponents,  may  succeed  in 
shooting  it  between  the  goal-post-s.  thus  scoring 
a  goal :  or  the  ball  thus  thrown  nuiy  be  inter- 
cepted and  returned  by  the  goalkeeper,  when  the 
play  continues  as  before.  The  game  is  divided 
into  two  halves  of  half  an  hour,  but  the  teams 
change  sides  after  each  goal  is  made,  the  ball 
being  again  put  in  play  in  the  centre  of  the  field. 
The  side  scoring  the  most  goals  during  the  game 
is  the  winner.  Lacrosse  is  essentially  a  game 
of  combination.  Individual  or  'star'  play  is 
usually  fatal  to  success,  and  among  the  best 
clubs  a  selfish  player  is  regarded  as  preferable 
only  to  a  blind  one.  Consult:  Beers,  Lnrrosse, 
the  National  Game  of  Canada  (New  York, 
1809)  ;  Lacrosse,  in  Spaulding's  "Library  of 
Sports"  (New-  York);  Sachs,  Lacroxse  tor  Be- 
ginners (London)  :  Melland,  Bints  on  Lacrosse 
(Manchester,  England). 


LACTANTIUS,  lak-Uin'shi-us.  In  several 
MSS.  desjgtiatcil  Licil's  C.Ei-if.s,  or  C.KCii.ius 
ElBMiAXi's  Lactantius,  an  eminent  Christian 
author,  who  flourished  in  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries.  He  was  perhaps  of  Italian  descent,  but 
studied  at  Sicca,  in  Africa,  under  the  rhetorician 
Arnobius,  and  in  A.n.  .SOI  settled  as  a  teacher 
of  rhetoric  in  Nicomedia.  He  was  invited  to 
Gaul  by  Constantinc  Uie  Great  (a.d.  31-218),  to 
act  as  tutor  to  his  son  Crispus,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  died  at  Treves  about  .'i-25  or  ."iSO.  Lac- 
tantius's  principal  work  is  his  Dirinarum  Insti- 
tutionum  Lihri  VII.,  a  production  of  both  a  po- 
lemical and  an  apologetic  character.  He  was  an 
ardent  Cliristian,  and  a  bitfer  o|)ponent  of  the 
paganism  iu  which  he  had  been  brought  up;  but 
liis  tendencies  were  toward  -Manichcism  atul  cer- 
tain views  iield  as  imorthodo.K  by  the  Church. 
.\mong  his  other  writings  are  treatises,  De  Ira 
Dei  and  De  Mortihus  Perseeiitonim.  Some  ele- 
gies have  also  been  ascribed  to  him,  but  er- 
roneously. His  style  is  remarkable,  and  has 
deservedly  earned  for  him  the  title  of  the  Chris- 
tian Cicero.  He  was,  besides,  a  man  of  very 
consideral)!e  learning,  but  as  he  appears  not  to 
have  become  a  Christian  till  he  was  advanced  in 
years,  his  religious  o|iiuions  are  often  very  crude 
and  singular.  T.actanfius  was  a  great  favorite 
during  llie  iliildlc  Ages.  The  editio  princcps 
of  this  writer  is  one  of  the  oldest  extant  speci- 
mens of  typography  (Subiaco,  1465).  His 
works  are  published  in  Migne,  I'atrologia  Latiiia, 
vols.  vi.  and  vii.  (Paris,  1844),  and  Laubmann 
and  Brandt,  Corpus  Scriptorum  Ecclesiastiroriiin 
l.atinorum  (Vienna,  1890).  There  is  an  Knglish 
translation  by  Fletcher  in  the  series  of  the  Ante- 
Xicene  Fathers    (1896),  vol.  vii. 

LACTATES.     See  Lactic  Acid. 

LACTEAL  (from  Lat.  lactctis,  milky,  from 
lac,  Gk.  yi\a.  gala,  milk),  or  Chtlikerous 
Vessel.  One  of  the  lymphatic  (q.v. )  vessels  of 
the  small  intestine,  which  absorb  or  take  up  the 
chyle.  They  were  discovered  in  162-2  by  Aselli 
(q.v.).  and  received  their  name  from  conveying 
the  milk-like  product  of  digestion,  the  cliyle 
(q.v.).  during  the  digestive  process,  to  the  tho- 
racic iluct  (q.v.).  by  which  it  is  transmitted  to 
the  blood.  These  vessels  commence  in  the  intes- 
tinal villi,  and,  passing  between  the  layers  of  the 
mesentery  (q.v.),  enter  the  mesenteric  glands 
and  finally  unite  to  form  two  or  three  large 
trunks,  which  terminate  in  the  thoracic  duct. 

LACTIC  (from  Lat.  lac.  milk)  ACID,  A 
name  applied  to  several  organic  acids  having 
the   composition   corresponding   to   the    formula 

CjHeO,. 

(1)  Ordinarii  lactic  acid,  or  ethylidene  lactic 
acid.  CH,CH('OH)COOH.  is  a  characteristic 
constituent  of  sour  milk,  in  which  it  was  discov- 
ered by  Scheele  in  1780.  It  is  formed,  in  gen- 
eral, whenever  sugar  or  starch  undergoes  lactic 
fermentation  in  the  presence  of  decaying  nitro- 
genous matter,  or  when  sugar  is  heated  with 
alkalies.  It  is  found  in  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, as  well  as  in  the  brain  and  in  muscles. 
It  may  be  readily  prepared  by  keeping  a  mix- 
ture of  cane-sugar  solution  and  sour  milk  to 
which  a  little  decaying  cheese  and  some  chalk 
have  been  added,  for  two  weeks  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  40°  C.  (104°  F.).  'Hie  transforma- 
tion is  caused  by  the  activity  of  the  so-called 
lactic  ferment    {Bacillus   lacticus  Hueppe),  and 
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as  this  activity  ceases  as  soon  as  the  medium 
becomes  strongly  acid,  clialk  must  be  added  to 
neutralize  the  lactic  acid  produced.  Further, 
the  process  must  not  be  kept  up  too  long,  as  an- 
other fermentation  may  set  in,  by  which  the 
lactic  acid  would  be  transformed  into  butyric 
acid.  When  obtained  in  the  pure  state,  lactic 
acid  forms  a  transparent,  colorless,  syrupy  liquid, 
leadily  absorbing  moisture  and  mi.\ing  in  all 
])roportions  with  water  and  with  alcohol.  The 
ordinary  phannaceutical  product  is  iui  aqueous 
solution  containing  about  75  per  cent,  of  lactic 
acid.  It  has  been  used,  in  diluted  form,  to  dis- 
solve the  membrane  in  diphtheria,  and  as  an 
ingredient  of  stomachic  mixtures.  Chemically 
lactic  acid  is  at  once  an  acid  and  a  secondary 
alcohol,  its  molecule  containing  both  a  car- 
boxyl  group  (COOH)  and  a  secondary  alcohol 
group  (CHOH).  It  is  a  comparatively  unstable 
substance,  and  when  heated  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  readil.v  decomposes  into  formic  acid 
and  ordinary  aldehyde,  according  to  the  follow- 
ing  equation: 

CH,CH(OH)C0OH  =  HCOOH  +  CH^CHO 
Lactic  acid  Formic  acid         Aldeliyde 

Among  the  salts  of  lactic  acid  may  be  mentioned 
the  lactate  of  calcium  (C3Hj03),Ca -|- 5H,0.  and 
the  lactate  of  zinc  (C',HA):Zn  +  3H,0.  which  are 
readily  soluble  in  hot  water  and  almost  insoluble 
in  cold  alcohol.  A  method  of  separating  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  lactic  acid  is  based  on  the 
difterent  solubilities  of  their  zinc  and  calcium 
salts. 

(2)  Harcolactic  acid,  or  para-lactic  acid,  has 
the  same  chemical  composition  and  constitution 
as  ordinary  lactic  acid.  It  is  found  in  blood, 
and  under  certain  conditions  in  urine,  as  well 
as  in  various  pathological  lluids;  it  is  a  char- 
acteristic constituent  of  muscles,  and  is  there- 
fore contained  in  considerable  quantities  in  Lie- 
big's  meat  extract.  Sarcolactic  acid  possesses 
considerable  importiince  from  a  physiological 
jioint  of  view.  The  energy  of  an  active  muscle 
is  found  to  be  proportional  to  the  acidity  of  the 
muscle:  and  as  that  acidity  is  due  to  a  great 
extent  to  the  formation  of  sarcolactic  acid,  it  is 
clear  that  the  production  of  muscular  energy-  is 
due  largely  to  the  transformation  of  nitro- 
genous matter  into  sarcolactic  acid.  .Sarco- 
lactic acid  may  be  prepared  from  Liebig's  ex- 
tract of  meat.  It  has  precisely  the  same  chemi- 
cal properties  as  ordinary  lactic  acid,  from  which 
it  differs,  however,  in  certain  physical  proper- 
ties; unlike  ordinary  lactic  acid,  it  is  optically 
active,  and  the  solubility  of  its  zinc  and  calcium 
salts  is  different  from  that  of  the  lactates.  Sar- 
colactic acid,  as  well  as  another  variety,  viz., 

(3)  LfTvorotatory  lactic  acid,  may  be  obtained 
from  ordinary  lactic  acid  by  subjecting  the 
strychnine  salt  of  the  latter  to  a  process  of  frac- 
tional crystallization.  The  relation  between  the 
above  three  varieties  of  lactic  acid  is  explained 
by  the  theories  of  modern  stereo-chemistry  (q.v.) . 

(4)  Ethylene-laciic  acid,  or  ^-hvdroxv-pro- 
pionic  acid,"  CH.(OH)  .CH-.COOH,  often  called 
hydracrxilic  arid,  is  a  sour,  syrupy  liquid  readily 
breaking  up  into  acrylic  acid  and  water,  accord- 
ing to  the   following  equation: 

CH,  ( OH )  .CHXOOH  =  CH. :  CH.COOH  +  H;0 
Hydracrylic  acid  Acrylic  acid 

Hydracvvlic  acid  was  formerly  supposed  to  oc- 
cur in  the  animal  body,  but  this  has  been  shown 
to  be  incorrect. 


LACTIC  FERMENTATION.     See  Febmen- 

T.VllO.N  ;   L.VCTIC  Aciu. 

L ACTOM'ETEB,  ( from  Lat.  lac,  milk  +  Gk. 
tLirpov,  nuJnjit,  measure).  A  special  form  of 
hydrometer  (q.v.)  used  for  determining  the  spe- 
cilic  gravity  of  milk,  for  the  purpose  of  detecting 
adulteration  with  water.  As  usually  construct- 
ed, the  scale,  which  is  about  four  inches  in 
length,  is  divided  into  120  equal  degrees,  the 
zero  being  the  point  to  which  the  instrument 
sinks  in  pure  water  at  a  temperature  of  60  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  (15.50  degrees  Centigrade), 
while  the  100th  degree  corresponds  to  the  spe- 
cific gravity  1.029,  and  the  120th  degree  to  the 
speeilic  gravity  1.0348.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  specific  gravity  of  mi.xed  milk  from 
healthy  cows,  when  taken  at  least  twelve  hours 
after  milking,  will  not  fall  below  1.02'J.  .See 
Milk ;  Adlltlratiox. 

LACTUCA'RIXTM  ( Xeo-Lat..  from  Lat.  lac- 
turn,  lettuce,  from  Inc.  milk).  A  drug  consisting 
of  the  concrete  juice  of  the  Lactiica  aaliva,  or 
garden  lettuce.  It  appears  in  the  market  in  two 
forms.  The  English  lactucarium  is  in  irregular 
jjieces  the  size  of  a  pea,  while  the  tiernian  va- 
riety is  in  pieces  about  an  inch  by  a  half  inch 
in  measurement.  It  is  dark  brown  or  light  yel- 
lowish brown,  with  a  faintly  narcotic  odor  and 
bitter  taste.  It  owes  its  efficiency  to  a  crystal- 
livable  bitter  principle,  lactucin,  probably  first 
discovered  by  Aubergier.  It  is  a  very  feeble 
antispasmodic  and  hypnotic.  It  has  been  called 
'lettuce-opium,'  and  in  the  form  of  syrup  was 
once  popular. 

LACTJ'NAB,  (Lat.  lacunar,  panel,  from  la- 
cuna, pit.  from  lacus,  lake).  A  sunken  panel 
or  coffer  in  a  ceiling,  and  also  in  the  soffits  of 
classic  cornices.  Lacunars  are  much  used  in  por- 
ticoes and  similar  classic  structures,  and  are  fre- 
quently ornamented  with  paters.  The  ceilings 
of  many  Christian  churches  were  so  decorated 
during  the  Renaissance — as,  for  example,  the  gilt 
ceiling  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome.  The 
word  is  synonymous  with  caisson,  which  is  also 
given  to  the  same  decorative  form  when  used 
not  on  horizontal  ceilings,  but  on  cuncd  surfaces, 
such  as  those  of  the  tunnel  vaults  and  domes  of 
Roman  temples  and  baths,  and  the  vaults  of 
triumphal  arches.  These  were  usually  carved  in 
stone  or  marble,  but  were  sometimes  of  stucco  or 
wood,  especially  in  post-classic  times.  They  are 
seldom  found  except  in  Roman  and  Renaissance 
Imilcling-;  and  their  modem  copies. 

LACT,  lli'se.  Fraxz  Mobitz.  An  Austrian 
field  marshal.     See  La.scy,  Fb.\xz  Mobitz. 

LA'CY,  Hugh  de  (?-I186).  One  of  the  Eng- 
lish conquerors  of  Ireland.  He  was  probably 
a  son  of  Gilbert  de  Lacy,  and  before  1163  was  in 
possession  of  his  father's  estates.  In  October, 
1171,  he  went  over  to  Ireland  with  Henry  II., 
and  soon  was  playing  an  important  rOle.  He 
received  the  grant  of  Meath.  and  was  at  one  time 
also  in  charge  of  Dublin.  While  Governor  of  Ire- 
land, he  was  accused  of  seeking  to  become  King 
of  Ireland,  having  married  in  ll.Sl  the  daughter 
of  Roderic.  King  of  Connaught.  But  whatever 
his  intentions  were,  before  they  could  l>e  realized 
he  was  murdered  by  a  native  (July  25,  1186). 

LACY,  .ToHN  ( ?-16Sl ) .  An  English  actor  and 
playwright.  He  began  his  London  life  in  1631, 
as  apprentice  to  ,Tolin  Ogilby.  a  dancing-master; 
held  a  commission  in  the  Royalist  array  during 
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the  Civil  War;  after  the  Restoration  became 
a  favorite  actor;  played  Teague  in  Howard's 
Voiiimittcc,  and  was  the  original  Hayes  in  Buck- 
ingham's lichearsnl  (1671).  His  e.\periences  as 
soldier  he  turned  to  good  account  in  The  Old 
'Jroop,  a  farce.  Consult  his  Dramatic  Works, 
with   memoir  and  notes    (London,    1875). 

LADAKH,  la-dak'.  A  district  in  the  east  cen- 
tral part  of  Kashmir  (q.v.),  British  India,  form- 
ing part  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Indus,  between 
the  Western  Himalayas  and  the  Karakurum 
Kange.  The  area  of  Ladakh  proper  is  about  80U0 
square  miles,  but  tlie  name  is  applied  to  a  wider 
region.  The  population  numbers  about  30.000. 
The  whole  district  is  highly  elevated,  and  is 
crossed  by  a  number  of  lofty  mountain-spurs, 
with  narrow  valleys  between  them.  The  air  is 
exceedingly  drj'  and  the  climate  is  severe,  with 
enormous  variations  in  temperature.  Notwith- 
standing this,  ])rctty  good  crops  of  wheat,  barley, 
and  buckwheat  are  raised.  The  mineral  products 
are  sulphur,  iron,  borax,  silver,  and  gold.  The 
woolen  manufactures  are  imjiorlant.  'fhe  transit 
trade  is  extensive,  being  carried  mostly  on  mules 
and  sheep.  The  capital  is  Leh.  Ladakh  was  orig- 
inally a  province  of  Tibet,  after  which  it  was 
for  a  time  independent  until  183!),  when  it  was 
anncxeil  to  Kashmir. 

LADAKHI,  la-diiklic.  The  natives  of  Ladakh. 
They  are  reputed  to  be  peaceful  and  industrious. 
Some  of  their  settlements  are  14,000  feet  above 
sea-level.  Their  dress  is  peculiar  in  several  re- 
.spects,  and  their  wonien  ))aint  their  faces  in  In- 
dian fashion.  Their  addiction  to  rhaiiqc^  or  native 
sour  beer,  has  made  liquor  legislation  necessary. 
They  s|)eak  an  .Vryan  dialect  closely  related  to  " 
Kashmiri,  but  are  thought  by  some  authorities  to 
have  a  largic  strain  of  Mongolian  bloml.  The  La- 
dakhi  are  Buddhists,  with  an  interesting  folk- 
religion  behind  the  adopted  one.  The  folk-poetry 
of  tiie  Ladakhi  is  extensive.  A  brief  collection 
of  Ladakhi  proverbs  has  been  published  by  Rev. 
H.  Kranke.  a  missionary  at  I.t'h,  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Asiatic  Socictij  of  Binrjal  for  1000. 

LA'DAS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  AdSas).  A  swift 
runner  of  Laconia,  whose  speed  Itecame  so  pro- 
verbial that  he  is  frequently  mentioned  by  both 
Greek  and  Roman  writers. 

LADD,  George  Trumbull  (1842—).  An 
American  psychologist  and  philosopher  born  at 
Painesville,  Ohio.  January  1!),  1842.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Western  Reserve  College,  and  later 
from  .4ndover  Tlieological  Seminary.  He  received 
from  the  latter  the  degree  of  D.l).',  1879;  LL.D., 
189.5:  also  LL.D.  from  Princeton,  1890.  He  left 
Andover  in  1809:  occupied  pastorates  at  Edin- 
burgh. Ohio,  and  at  Jlilwaukee,  Wis.;  became 
professor  of  ])hilosophv  at  Bowdoin  College 
(1879),  and  was  called  to  the  chair  of  philos- 
ophy at  Yale  in  1881.  In  1892  he  gave  a  series 
of  lectures  on  philosophy  in  Japan.  He  has 
written:  Principles  of  Church  Polity  (1881); 
The  Doctrine  of  fiacred  Scripture  (1883)  ;  Phil- 
osophy of  Religion  (1885)  :  Prnclicnl  Philosophy 
(1885):  Elements  of  Physiolorfical  Psychologii 
11887)  ;  What  Is  the  Bihlr?  (1888)  ;  introduc- 
tion to  Philosophy  (1890)  ;  Outlines  of  Pliysio- 
loyicaJ  Psychohifiy  (1891):  Psyelwlofiy,  Descrip- 
tive and  Explnnatori/  (1894)  :  Philosophi/  of  Mind 
(1895)  :  Philosophy  of  Knouledfie  (1897)  :  Out- 
lines of  Descriptire  Psychology  (1898)  ;  Primer 
of  Psychology    (1898);    Essays   on   the  Higher 


Education  (1890)  ;  A  Theory  of  Reality  (1899)  ; 
The  Philosophy  of  Conduct    (1902). 

LADD,  William  (1778-1841).  An  American 
philanthropist,  born  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  After 
graduating  at  Harvard  (1797),  he  took  to  the 
sea,  and  came  to  be  known  as  a  capable  New 
England  captain.  A  disbeliever  in  war  for  any 
purpose,  he  turned  landsman  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  War  of  1812,  and  devoted  both  tongue  and 
pen  to  preaching  non-resistance.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Peace  Society,  editor  of 
its  organ.  The  Friend  of  Peace,  afterwards  The 
Uarh'nijcr  of  Peace,  and  published  separate  ad- 
dresses to  the  peace  societies  of  ilaiue  (1824),  of 
Massadiusetts  ( 1825).  and  An  Essay  on  the  Con- 
gress of  Xatioiis   (1840). 

LADDEB-SHELL.     See  Wentle-Tbap. 

LADEGAST,  lii'dc-gast,  Fkiedrich  (1818—). 
A  l_ierman  organ-builder,  born  at  Hochhermsdorf, 
near  Koclililz.  in  Saxony.  He  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship with  his  elder  brother,  and  then 
established  liimself  at  Weissenfels  in  1840.  He 
first  became  known  through  the  cathedral  organ 
at  ilerseburg,  which  he  rebuilt  in  1855.  In  con- 
jmiction  with  his  son,  Oskar  (1850 — ),  he  built 
more  tlian  150  organs,  most  of  them  of  large  size. 

LADENBURG,  lil'den-bourK,  Albert  (1842 
— ).  A  Gomian  chemist,  born  at  JMannheim  and 
educated  at  Heidelberg,  IJerlin,  Ghent,  and  Paris. 
He  made  special  studies  of  the  synthesis  of 
Conine  and  the  formation  of  benzol;  and  con- 
tributed to  the  history  of  chemistry  Eiitwiek- 
luiiysyischichlc  der  Chemie  in  den  letzten  hun- 
dert  Juhren  (2d  ed.  1887).  He  wrote  largely 
for  Liebig's  Annalen  (vol.  135  sqq.),  and  for 
the  licrichle  der  deutschcn  chcmischcn  Gcscll- 
schaft   (  VI il.  1  M|q.) . 

LADIES'  CATHOLIC  BENEVOLENT  AS- 
SOCIATION. A  society  of  Roman  Catholic 
women,  established  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
benefits  to  be  paid  to  the  families  of  members 
after  death.  It  was  organized  at  Titusville,  Pa., 
in  April.  1890.  and  received  a  charter  in  Erie 
County.  Pa.  The  central  olfice  of  the  associa- 
tion is  at  Union  City,  Pa.,  and  the  govern- 
ment is  vested  in  a  sujjreme  council,  which 
has  jurisdiction  throughout  the  United  States. 
At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1902  there  were 
780  subordinate  branches  in  existence,  w-itli 
a  total  membership  of  77,425.  The  amount  paid 
during  the  year  to  beneficiaries  was  $408,.500, 
and  the  total  benefits  disbursed  since  organiza- 
tion amounted  to  .$2,229,452.  The  charter  is  per- 
petual, and  the  association  has  no  capital  stock, 
claims  being  provided  for  on  the  assessment 
plan. 

LADIES  OF  THE  QUEEN'S  HOUSE- 
HOLD. In  Great  Britain  these  comprise  tlie  mis- 
tress of  tlie  robes,  the  ladies  of  the  bech-hnmber, 
the  bedchamber  women,  and  the  maids  of  liotior. 
The  oflice  of  mistress  of  the  robes  is  of  consider- 
able antiquity.  It  is  her  duty  to  regulate  the 
rotation  and  times  of  attendance  of  the  rest  of 
the  ladies  of  the  household,  who  are  all  subordi- 
nate to  her.  She  has  the  superintendence  of  all 
duties  connected  with  the  bedrliamber,  and  the 
custody  of  the  robes.  On  state  occasions,  she 
must  see  that  the  ceremony  of  robing  the  Queen 
is  properly  performed.  In  public  ceremonials, 
she  accompanies  the  Queen  in  the  same  carriage, 
or  walks  immediately  before  her  Majesty.     The 
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ladies  of  the  bculcliamber  and  the  liedehaiiiber 
women  are  personal  attendants,  ministering  to 
the  state  of  lier  ilajesty.  The  maids  of  honor,  of 
whom  there  are  nine,  are  immediate  attendants 
on  tile  royal  person,  and  in  rotation  perform  the 
duty  of  aceompan.ying  the  Queen  on  all  occasions. 

LADINO,  hi-de'no  l  from  Lat.  Lalinux.  Latin  ) . 
(1)  A  term  of  various  ethnological  ap])lications, 
denoting  the  Romansch  dialect  and  the  closely 
related  diah'cts  spoken  in  the  Tyrol  and  Friuli ; 
ii)  the  old  tastilian  language  in  Spain;  I."!)  a 
llis]iaMo-I'ortuj,'uese  dialect  of  Latin,  spoken  by 
Turkish  and  other  .Jews;  (4)  a  name  applied 
in  the  Central  American  States  to  the  descend- 
ants of  Latin-American  fathers  and  Indian 
mothers.  As  in  the  mulattoes  in  the  United 
States,  their  color  is  a  blend  of  the  two  races, 
and    the    hair   is    wavy. 

LADISLAS,  lad'is-las,  or  LADISLAUS 
(  Ihing.  /.(/.sc/fi.  and  for  the  kings  of  Poland  and 
Bohemia  Vliis^lo).  The  name  of  several  kings 
of  Lhmgary.  of  whom  one  ruled  also  over  Po- 
land and  two  over  Bohemia. — Lai)I.si..\.s  L,  the 
Sai.nt  (died  109.5),  was  the  son  of  Bela  L,  and, 
after  acquiring  fame  by  hi.s  victories  over  the 
Cumans,  succeeded  his  brother  Gejza  as  King  of 
Hungary  in  1077.  He  subdued  the  Croatians 
(1001)  and  established  the  Christian  religion 
among  them.  He  forced  the  Cumans  likewise  to 
embrace  Christianity.  He  died  in  the  midst  of 
preparations  for  a  crusade  to  I  he  Ibdy  Land, 
and  was  canonized  by  Pope  Celestine  TIL  in  1108. 
— Laoisl.v.s  IV..  surnamed  the  Cunian,  succeeded 
his  father,  Stephen  IV.,  in  1272.  He  attacked 
the  Cumans  and  defeated  them ;  but,  reinforced 
by  hordes  of  the  Nogai  Tatars,  they  swept  over 
Hungary  in  a  wave  of  invasion  (128.5),  and 
Laclislas  was  forced  to  make  terms  with  them. 
He  adopted  some  of  their  customs  and  put  away 
his  wife  to  marry  one  of  their  princesses.  He 
was  assassinated  by  a  Cuman  in  1200. — Laths- 
las  (I'ladislas),  King  of  Hungary  (1440-44) 
and  Poland  (1434-44).  See  Lamsla.s  III..  King 
of  Poland. — Ladisi-as  VI.  (V.),  Postiumus, 
King  of  Hungary'  and  Bohemia.  He  was  the 
jiost humous  son  of  Albert  II..  the  third  Llapsburg 
King  of  Germany,  by  Elizabeth,  the  heiress  of  the 
Kuipernr  Sigisniund.  and  was  born  in  1440.  He 
was  King  of  Bohemia  from  his  birth,  and  at  the 
age  of  five  was  inade  King  of  Hungary.  His 
guardian,  the  Emperor  Frederick  111.  (of  the 
House  of  Austria),  would  not  allow  him  to  re- 
pair to  his  realms  initil  he  had  reached  the  age 
ot  about  thirteen  years.  The  great  general  .Jiinos 
llunyady  (q.v. )  conducted  the  government  of 
Hungary  during  the  minority  of  l.adislas,  while 
in  Bohemia  tlie  govermuent  passed  into  the  hands 
of  (ieorge  I'oiliebrad  (i|.v.).  Ladislas  died  in 
14.57,  in  his  eighteenth  year. — Laui.sla.s  (I'lad- 
islas) VII.  iVI.)  was  elected  King  of  Hungary 
in  1400.  nineteen  years  after  his  accession  to 
the  throne  of  Bohemia.  He  died  in  1.510.  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Louis  II.  His  daugh- 
ter Anna  married   Ferdinand  I.  of  IIapsb\irg. 

LADISLAS.  or  LADISLAUS  (e.137.5-1414) . 
King  of  Xajiles  from  1380  to  1414.  of  the  House 
"f  Anjou.  He  was  the  son  of  Charles  III.  (of 
Durazzo).  and  on  his  father's  death  succeeded 
to  the  crown  under  the  regency  of  his  mother. 
From  the  beginning  he  was  forced  to  contend 
against  a  faction  among  the  nobility,  led  by  tlie 
jiowerful  family  of  Sanseverini.  who  set  up  Louis 
11.  of  Anjou  as  a  rival  candidate  for  the  throne. 


In  1391  Louis  invaded  Naples,  but  after  eight 
years  of  warfare  was  driven  out  by  Ladislas, 
who  from  an  early  age  had  evinced  remarkable 
military  talents  and  a  restless  energj-.  He  had 
succeeded,  besides,  in  gaining  the  support  of  Pope 
Boniface  IX.,  and  winning  over  the  Angevin 
Party.  Once  freed  from  his  rival,  Ladislas  turned 
ui)on  the  turbulent  nobility  and  crushed  them  into 
lion- resistance.  He  then  gave  his  attention  to  for- 
eign conquests,  for  which  Central  Itah',  rent 
by  (he  Great  Schism,  oll'ered  a  fair  field.  Play- 
ing both  with  the  Pope  and  the  people  of  Rome, 
he  succeeded  in  inciting  the  populace  against 
Innocent  VII.,  who  in  140.5  was  forced  to  flee 
from  the  city.  Rome  was  sacked  in  the  same 
year  by  the  forces  of  Giovanni  Colonna,  but 
Ladislas's  attempt  to  gain  possession  of  the  city 
failed,  and  in  1406  he  was  forced  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  Pope.  In  1408  he  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  Rome  without  meeting  resistance,  and 
forced  Gregory  XII.  to  sell  to  him  for  2.5,000 
llorins  the  States  of  the  Church  with  Rome 
itself.  In  1409  a  league  was  formed  against  him 
by  Pope  Alexander  V..  Florence,  Siena,  and  Louis 
of  Ajijou.  and  in  the  following  year  Ladislas 
was  expelled  from  Rome.  The  war  against  the 
King  of  Naples  was  carried  on  vigorously  by 
Pope  .John  XXIII.,  whose  forces,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Paolo  Orsini,  defeated  Ladislas  at  Roc- 
casecca  in  May,  1411.  The  King,  neverthe- 
less, succeeded  in  detaching  Florence  from  the 
alliance,  and  made  his  peace  with  the  Pope.  This 
was  but  to  gain  time.  In  .June,  1413,  he  took 
Rome  and  comiiclled  .John  XXIII.  to  llee.  His 
plans  for  establishing  a  powerful  Italian  king- 
dom seemed  well  on  the  way  toward  realization 
when  he  was  struck  down  by  disease  and  died 
at  Castelnuovo,  August  0,  1414.  In  1403  he  had 
been  crowned  King  of  H\ingary  at  Zara,  a  title 
which  had  soon  to  be  laid  down.  Consult  Creigh- 
ton,  Uixtani  of  the  Papiicti    i  Boston,  1882). 

LADISLAS.  or  VLADISLAV.  The  name  of 
several  kings  of  Poland. — Ladislas  I.,  surnamed 
Lokietek,  'the  Short'  (1200-1333),  was  the  son 
of  Duke  Casiniir  of  Cujavia,  and  in  1288  made 
himself  King  of  Poland  with  the  assistance  of  a 
party  among  the  nobility.  He  was  compelled, 
however,  to  wage  war  against  the  Duke  of  Silesia 
ami  the  King  of  Bohemia,  and  was  driven  by  the 
latter  from  the  country.  After  the  death  of  the 
Bohemian  King  in  1305.  he  succeeded  in  making 
himself  master  of  Cracow,  and  in  1312  completely 
crushed  his  enemies,  thus  reuniting  the  Polish 
territories  under  his  rule.  In  1320  he  was 
crowned  King  of  Poland,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Pope.  The  marriage  of  his  son  Casimir  with 
Anna,  daughter  of  Gedimin.  Prince  of  Lithuania, 
prepared  the  way  for  the  union  of  that  country 
witli  Poland.— Ladislas  II.  (1348-1434)  was  the 
son  of  Olgerd.  Prince  of  Lithuania,  and  succeeded 
his  father  in  1377,  being  known  before  his  ac- 
quisition of  the  Polish  throne  as  .Tagello.  In 
138G  he  was  converted  to  Christianity,  adopted 
the  name  of  Ladislas,  and  married  Hedwig.  heir- 
ess of  Louis  the  Great.  King  of  Hungary  and 
Poland,  ascending  the  throne  as  Ladislas  II.  He 
became  the  founder  of  a  dynasty  which  ruled 
over  Poland  until  K572.  (See  .Tagelloxs. )  His 
ell'orts  were  directed  toward  preserving  the  union 
between  Lithuania  and  Poland,  and  extending 
the  power  of  the  latter  country.  He  carried  on 
long  wars  against  the  Teutonic  Knights,  anil  in 
1410  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  them  at  Tan- 
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nenlxTg.  He  foiimied  the  University  of  Cracow 
in  1400.— Ladislas  III.  (1424-44)  "was  the  son 
of  Ladislas  II..  and  succeeded  his  father  in  1434, 
assuming  personal  charge  of  the  government  in 
14."{!l.  In  the  following  year  he  was  elected  King 
of  Hungary,  but  was  compelled  to  make  good  his 
title  by  force  of  arms  against  Elizabeth,  widow 
of  the  late  monarch,  Albert  II.,  wlio  claimed  the 
throne  for  her  son.  Ladislas  Posthunuis.  l)orn 
after  the  father's  death.  In  1442  he  married 
Elizabeth,  who  died  three  days  after  the  wedding. 
Under  the  great  Hunyady  (q.v.)  the  Hungarian 
armies  were  successful  for  a  time  in  the  struggle 
against  the  Turks;  but  at  Varna,  on  November 
10,  1444.  the  Hungarian  army  was  overwlielmed 
and  tlie  King  with  the  greater  part  of  his  nobility 
perished. — Laolslas  IV.  ( 1. ')!>')- 1048)  was  the 
son  of  Sigismund  III.  In  KilO  he  was  elected 
Czar  by  a  part  of  the  Russian  nobility,  and  took 
up  his  residence  in  Moscow ;  but  his  fatlier's  am- 
bition to  bring  Russia  under  the  Polish  Crown 
led  to  a  national  uprising,  and  Ladislas  was  ex- 
pelled from  Moscow  in  1012.  He  succeeded  liis 
father  in  16.32,  and  carried  on  war  with  marked 
success  against  the  Russians  and  the  Turks.  He 
sought  to  vindicate  the  royal  power  against  the 
powerful  nobility,  but  with  little  success.  Tlie 
last  years  of  his  reign  were  disturbed  by  a  formi- 
dable uprising  of  the  Cossacks  under  Bogdan 
Chniielnicki  (q.v.). 

LADLEWOOD.  A  South  African  tree.  See 
Hartogia. 

LADMIRAULT,  ladmf'r.'/,  Loiis  Rzyt 
Paul  UK  (1S0S-!)S).  A  French  general.  He  was 
bt)rn  at  Montmorillon,  in  tlie  Department  of 
Rhrtne,  entered  the  army  in  1831,  served  in 
Africa,  distinguished  himself  in  the  Italian 
war  at  Melcgnano  and  Solferino  (1S59),  and 
as  commander  of  the  Fourth  Army  Corps,  was 
ordered  to  defend  tlie  lines  between  Metz  and 
Thionville,  upon  tlie  outbreak  of  war  witli  Prus- 
sia. He  was  with  Bazaine  in  !Metz,  and  went  a 
prisoner  to  Germany.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
War  of  the  Commune  (see  CoMMUXE),  Ladmi- 
rault  was  made  commander  of  the  troops  ordered 
to  fake  Paris.  On  May  22  he  forced  an  entrance 
into  the  city  by  the  Porte  Saint  Ouen,  the  follow- 
ing day  gained  possession  of  the  heights  of  Mont- 
martre,  and  thence,  with  obstinate  fighting  on 
lioth  sides,  took  possession  of  the  city  part  by 
part.  On  July  1,  1871,  he  was  made  military 
governor  of  Paris.  From  1870-91  Ladmirault 
was  a  member  of  the  Senate, 

LADOGA,  lii'd.Vga.  The  largest  lake  of  Eu- 
rope, situated  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Rus- 
sia, its  southwestern  corner  being  40  miles  ea.st 
of  Saint  Petersburg  (ifap:  Russia,  D  2).  It  is 
bounded  by  Finland  and  the  governments  of  Saint 
Petersburg  and  Olonetz.  It  is  120  miles  from  north 
to  south.  81  miles  from  east  to  west.  5S.5  miles  in 
circumference,  and  covers  an  area  of  somewhat 
over  7000  square  miles.  Tlie  shores  are  mostly 
low  and  sandy,  rocks  appearing  only  in  the  north- 
western part.  The  depth  in  the  southern  and 
central  parts  is  less  than  300  feet,  while  in  the 
north  it  is  mostly  over  400  feet,  and  occasionally 
reaches  about  800  feet.  Its  water  is  cold,  but 
abounds  in  fish.  It  is  fed  by  a  number  of 
streams,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Svir,  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Onega,  and  the  Volkhov  from 
Lake  llmen,  and  has  for  its  outlet  the  Neva, 
Xavigation   on  the   lake   is   attended   with   con- 


siderable danger,  owing  to  tlie  numerous  shal- 
lows, sand-banks,  and  hidden  rocks.  Its  posi- 
tion at  the  northern  terminal  of  the  great 
water  system  which  connects  the  Caspian  Sea 
with  the  Gulf  of  Finland  through  the  Volga, 
and  the  three  feeders  of  the  Ladoga,  the  Volkhov, 
the  Sias.  and  the  Svir,  gives  the  lake  great  com- 
mercial importance,  and,  in  order  to  make  it 
available  for  navigation,  a  number  of  canals 
have  been  constructed  along  its  southern  and 
soutlicaslcrn  shores.  The  chief  of  these  are  the 
Ladoga  Canal,  about  70  miles  long  (1718-31), 
connecting  the  Xeva  with  the  Volkhov:  the  new 
Ladoga  Canal,  running  jiarallel  to  the  former; 
and  the  Sias  and  the  Svir  canals,  connecting  the 
mouths  of  these  two  rivers  with  the  Ladoga 
Canal.  These  canals  are  navigated  annually  by 
thousands  of  vessels  and  rafts.  The  lake  is  also 
connected  by  water  with  the  White  Sea,  and  is 
ice-free  on  the  average  for  101  days  in  the  year, 
from  May  to  October,  The  most  interesting  of 
its  numerous  islets  are  Valaam  and  Konevetz, 
both  occupied  by  monasteries,  the  former  being 
among  the  most  popular  places  of  pilgrimage 
in  Russia.  The  chief  towns  on  the  lake  are  the 
famous  fortress  of  Schliisselburg,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Xeva  and  Xovaya  Ladoga,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Volkhov. 

LADOGA  STARAYA,  la'dA-gi  sta-ril'ya. 
A  town  of  Russia.     See  Sr.vRAY.\  Ladog.a.. 

LADRONE  (la-drfin',  ,S'/).  proii.  la-dro'nft) 
ISLANDS,  Mariana  or  Mariaxxe  Islands. 
A  group  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  belong- 
ing, with  the  exception  of  Guam  (q.v.),  the 
southernmost  and  largest,  to  (Jermany  (Map: 
Australasia,  G  1 ) ,  They  are  situated  between 
latitudes  \3°  and  21°  North,  and  between  long- 
itudes 144°  and  140°  East,  about  1.500  miles 
east  of  the  Philippines.  They  are  disposed  in 
a  row  from  north  to  south ;  their  number  is 
about  sixteen,  of  which  eight,  including  Guam, 
are  inhabited:  their  aggregate  area  is  about 
430  square  miles.  The  largest  islands,  next  to 
Guam,  are  Saipan,  Tinian.  and  Rota,  all  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  group,  those  in  the  north 
being  only  small  volcanic  islets,  and  all  of  them 
mountainous.  The  climate  is  humid,  but  mod- 
erately wann  and  not  unhealthful.  The  cocoa- 
nut  and  breadfruit  trees  are  indigenous,  but 
rice,  sugar,  maize,  cofTee.  tobacco,  and  indi- 
go are  cultivated.  The  native  fauna  is  very 
poor,  including  no  mammals  except  a  few- 
rats  and  bats,  and  hardly  any  reptiles  or 
insects.  All  the  domestic  animals  of  Europe, 
however,  have  been  imported  and  thrive  there. 
The  aboriginal  inhabitants  consisted  of  Chamor- 
ros.  a  tribe  of  Micronesians  who  were  in 
possession  of  considerable  culture,  as  is  shown 
by  the  remains  of  ancient  temples  found  in  the 
island  of  Tinian.  They  decreased  rapidly  after 
the  Spanish  occupation,  and  Tagalogs  were  im- 
ported fioni  the  Philippines,  who  mixed  with 
and  almost  supplanted  the  earlier  race.  In  1808 
the  population  of  the  islands  numbered  1938, 
exclusive  of  Guam,  whose  population  is  about 
9000.  They  were  discovered  in  1.521  by  Magellan, 
who  named  them  Ladrones  (Sp..  'robliers')  on  ac- 
count of  the  thieving  projx'nsities  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. They  were  settled  in  1GG7  by  Spanish  .Jesuit 
missionaries,  who  called  them  the  Mariana 
Islands.  As  a  result  of  the  Spanish-American 
War,  the  island  of  Guam  was  ceded  to  the  United 
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States  in  1898,  and  the  remaining  islands,  to- 
gether with  the  Carolines,  were  sold  to  Germany 
ill  1899  for  ^.l.OOO.OOO  pesetas  ( $4,875,000 1 .  The 
Ladrones  form  a  division  of  the  German  New 
t:uinea  Protectorate;  tlie  seat  of  administration 
is  on  the  island  of  Saipan. 

LADY  BAB.  In  Townley's  Iliijh  Life  Beloic 
Stairs,  Kitty,  a  waiting  maid,  wlio  takes  the 
name  and  manners  of  her  mistress  and  is  ad- 
dressed by  the  other  servants  as  'Your  Lady- 
ship.' 

LADYBIRD  ( Jndy,  with  reference  to  Our 
Lady,  the  Virgin  Mary  +  bird,  perhaps  a  variant 
of  btiff) .  or  Ladyisug.  A  beetle  of  the  family 
CoccinellidiB.  Ladybirds  are  pretty  little  beetles, 
well  known  to  every  one,  often  of  a  brilliant  red 
or  yellow  color,  with  black,  red.  white,  or  yellow 
spots,  the  number  and  distribution  of  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  different  species.  The  form 
is  nearly  hemispherical,  the  under  surface  being 
very  flat,  the  thorax  and  head  small ;  the  anten- 
njf  are  short,  and  terminate  in  a  triangular  club; 
the  legs  are  short.  When  handled,  these  insects 
emit  from  their  joints  a  yellowish  fluid,  having 
a  disagreeable  smell.  They  and  their  larv*  feed 
chiefly  on  scale-insects  and  plant-lice,  in  devour- 
ing which  they  are  very  useful  to  agriculturists 
and  fruit-growers.  They  deposit  their  eggs  under 
the  le;ncs  of  plants,  on  which  the  larvae  are  to 
find  their  food,  and  the  larva;  run  about  in 
pursuit  of  aphids.  Ladybirds  are  sometimes  to 
be  seen  in  immense  numljers,  which,  from  igno- 
rance of  their  usefulness,  have  sometimes  been 
regarded  with  a  kind  of  superstitious  dread. 

Ladybirds  are  great  benefactors  to  the  Ameri- 
can fruit-growers.  An  Australian  ladybird  (  Ve- 
dnlia.  or  Aori'i/.s,  cnrdinalis)  was  introduced  in 
lS8(i,  to  feed  on  the  cottony  cushion-scale  of 
the  orange  and  lemon  groves  of  California,  and 
in  less  than  a  year  it  practically  exterminated 
the  pest.  It  has  since  been  introduced  with 
equal  success  into  South  Africa.  Portugal.  Eg^'pt, 
and  Italy,  where  it  has  exterminated  the  same 
scale  or  a  congeneric  species.  The  two-spotted 
ladybird  {Coccinelln  hii)unctata) ,  a  black  beetle 
with  two  red  spots,  wliich  occurs  all  over  the 
United  States,  is  also  of  inestimable  value  in 
protecting  vegetation  from  plant-lice  and  scale 
and  other  insects.  One  genus  of  ladybirds  (Epi- 
laehna)  is  herbivorous,  and  feeds  on  the  leaves 
of  the  squash,  pumpkin,  melon,  bean,  and  other 
plants.     See  Colored  Plate  of  Txsfxts. 

LADY  BOUNTIFUL.  In  Fnrquhar's  Benux' 
Strritiii/)  m.  an  old  gentlewoman  with  benevolent 
instincts,  who  devotes  herself  to  the  curing  of 
maladies.  The  name  is  used,  sometimes  with  the 
added  idea  of  condescension,  to  denote  a  woman 
who  dispenses  relief  or  favors  in  a  community. 

LADY  CHAPEL.  A  chapel  dedicated  to  the 
Migiii  Mnrv  CO'ir  l.ady").  It  was  nearly  always 
an  elongation  of  the  choir,  and  was  usually 
the  east  end  of  the  church,  directly  behind  the 
high  altar,  or  at  the  end  of  the  aisles  of  the 
choir.  It  was  often  the  most  decorated  part  of 
the  church  in  sculpture,  and  during  the  Gothic 
period  in  beautiful  glassies.  Its  use  was  most 
extensive  in  England,  where  nearly  all  the  cathe- 
drals and  great  abbey  churches  had  lady  chapels. 
A  good  example  is  ITcnry  VIT.'s  chapel  at  West- 
minster, the  lady  chapel  of  that  cathedral. 

LADY-CRAB.  A  local  name  of  the  large 
edible  crab   (CnVincctcn  hastntmt)   of  the  Ameri- 


can Atlantic  coast,  due  to  the  dim  outline  on  it3 
back  of  a  woman's  head  and  shoulders.  As  other 
crabs  (notably  I'lationychus  uccllatus)  are  simi- 
larly marked,  they  have  also  received  the  same 
name.    See  Ckab. 

LADY  DAY.  In  England,  the  feast  of  the 
Annunciation  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  occurs  on 
the  2>ith  of  March,  and  has  by  custom  become 
one  of  the  regular  quarter-days  on  which  rent  is 
generally  made  payable. 

LADY-FERN  (Aspleniiim  fiUx-foemiim) .  A 
beautiful  fern  common  in  moist  woods  in  Europe 
and  North  America,  with  bipinnate  fronds  some- 
times two  feet  long.  Tlie  whole  plant  has  an  ex- 
tremely graceful  appearance.  It  is  said  to  pos- 
sess the  same  anthelmintic  properties  as  the 
male  fern  (Aspiditim-  filix-mas  or  Dryopteris  filix- 
mas). 

LADY-FISH.  A  shapely  and  very  beautiful 
fish  {Albula  viilpes).  representing  alone  the 
family  Albulida',  allied  to  the  tarpons  and  moon- 
eyes, and  found  in  all  tropical  seas.  It  is  one 
and  one-half  to  three  feet  long,  and  is  brilliantly 
silvery,  faintly  streaked,  and  becoming  oliva- 
ceous "along  the  back.  In  Bermuda  and  the  West 
Indies  it  is  called  'bone-fish'  or  'banana-fish,'  and 
sold  for  food,  although  not  very  good.  Gilbert 
says  that  the  yoting  pass  through  a  metamor- 
phosis analogous  to  that  of  conger  eels.  For  a 
period  they  are  elongate,  band-shaped,  and  have 
very  small  heads  and  loose,  transparent  tissues. 
Afterwards  they  gradually  become  shorter  and 
more  compact.  This  fish  is  very  common  in  the 
Gulf  of  California. 

LADY  OF  ENGLAND.  A  name  given  to 
JIatilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I.  and  mother  of 
Henry  II. 

LADY  OF  LYONS,  The.  A  play  by  Bulwer- 
Lytton  (1838).  The  play  was  originally  called 
The  Adrenturcr.  and  was  suggested  by  a  story 
called    The   B(  lions-Mender. 

LADY  OF  MERCY,  Order  of  Om.  A  Span- 
ish Order  founded  in  1218,  by  James  '  I.  of 
.\ragon,  in  fulfillment  of  a  vow  made  to  the 
Virgin  during  his  captivity  in  France.  In  1230 
(Jregory  IX.  approved  the  Order,  and  in  1235 
imposed  the  Augustinian  rule.  The  Order  was 
instituted  to  redeem  Christian  captives  from 
among  the  Moors;  each  knight  at  his  inaugura- 
tion vowing  that,  if  necessary  for  their  ransom, 
he  would  remain  himself  a  captive  in  their  stead. 
In  1308  dissensions  arose  in  the  Order,  and  later 
a  part  of  the  knights  joined  the  Order  of  Montesa, 
the  others  adopting  tiie  Benedictine  rule.  On  the 
expulsion  of  the  Sloors  from  Spain,  the  labors 
of  the  knights  were  transferred  to  Africa,  Their 
badge  is  a  shield  party  ])er  fess  gules  and  or. 
in  chief  a  cross  pattee  argent,  in  base  four  pal- 
lets gules  for  Aragim.  the  shield  crowned  with  a 
ducal  coronet,  Tlie  Order  was  extended  to  wom- 
en in  12G1.  The  branch  Order  instituted  in 
France  was  suppressed  at  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, 

LADY  OF  MONTESA.  mftn-ta'sft.  Order  of 
Our,  .\n  Aragonese  Order  founded  in  1317.  by 
King  .James  II.  of  Aragon,  who  urged  Pope 
Clement  V.  to  allow  him  to  employ  all  the 
estates  which  had  l)elonged  to  the  Templars 
within  his  territory,  for  the  benefit  of  this  new 
knightly  Order  intended  to  protect  Christians 
against  the  Moors.     His  request  was  acceded  to 
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by  the  followinj;  Pope,  John  XXII.,  who  {jrantod 
him  for  ihis  ]mri)Osi>  all  the  estates  of  tlic  Tem- 
plars and  of  the  Knights  ot  Saint  .lohn,  situated 
in  Valencia.  Out  of  these  was  founded  the  new 
Order,  whieh  Kin^'  .lames  named  after  the  town 
and  easlle  of  .Montesa,  whieh  he  assigned  as  its 
headquarters.  In  13!>0  the  Order  of  Saint  George 
of  Alfama  was  united  to  Montesa.  In  1587 
the  Crown  became  grand  master.  The  Order  was 
abolished  in  1872.  but  reinstitutcd  in  1874.  The 
order  is  now  conferred  merely  as  a  mark  of  royal 
favor,  though  the  provisions  of  its  statutes  are 
still  nominally  observed  in  new  creations.  The 
badge  is  a  red  cross,  edged  with  gold:  the  cos- 
tunic,  a  long  white  woolen  mantle,  decorated  with 
a  cross  on  the  left  breast. 

LADY  OF  SHALOTT,  The.  The  heroine  of 
a  poem  of  the  same  name  by  Tennyson  (1832). 
She  dies  for  love  of  Sir  Laiieehil. 

LADY  OF  THE  AROOSTOOK,  :\-r7ws'tyk, 
The.  a  tale  liv  \V.  I).  Howells.  originally  pub- 
lished in  the  Aibinlic  in  1878-7il. 

LADY  OF  THE  LAKE,  The.  A  poem  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  (1810).  This  is  the  most  popular 
of  Scott's  long  narrative  jioenis.  It  tcmk  its  name 
froiri  the  heroine.  Ellen  Douglas,  whose  home  is 
on  an  inland  in  Loch  Katrine. 

LADY  OB  THE  TIGER?  The.  A  short  story 
by  I-".  K.  Stockton  (1884),  which  gained  great 
popularity  from  the  unsolved  problem  presented 
at  jts  close.  The  title  has  become  a  common 
phrase  denoting  a  dilemma. 

LADY'S  FRIEND.  The  name  given  to  an 
ollieer  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  was 
charged  with  the  duty  of  protecting  the  inter- 
e.sts  of  a  wife  against  whom  a  divorce  bill  was 
pending  in  Parliament,  by  seeing  that  no  bill 
of  divorce  passed  until  provision  by  alimony  had 
been  made"  bv  the  husband.  The  office  became 
obsolete  in  18.57,  on  the  transfer  of  the  practice 
of  granting  divorces  from  Parliament  to  the 
courts    of    just  ice. 

LADY'S-MANTLE  (mantle  of  Our  Lady;  so 
called  from  the  shape  of  the  leaves).  AlchemiUa. 
A  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Rosaeeie.  The  common  lady's-mantle  (Al- 
chrmilla  ruUiaris)  is  abundant  on  banks  and  in 
European  p.astures.  Its  root-leaves  are  large, 
plaited,  manylobed,  and  serrated:  its  flowers,  in 
corymbose  terminal  clusters,  usually  yellowish- 
green.  Still  more  beautiful  is  the  Alpine  lady's- 
mantle  {AlchemiUa  alpiiia),  whieh  grows  on 
mountains,  and  has  digitate  serrated  leaves, 
white  and  satiny  beneath.  A  common  European 
plant  of  very  liunible  growth  and  unpretending 
appearance,  field  lady's-mantle,  or  parsley  piert 
(Alchemilln  nri^rnsis] ,  found  in  pastures  and  in- 
troduced into  the  Eastern  I'nited  States,  is  an 
astringent  and  diuretic,  said  to  be  sometimes 
useful  in  cases  of  stone  in  the  bladder  by  pro- 
ducing a  large  secretion  of  lithic  acid.  It  is, 
however,  not  officinal. 

LADYSMITH.  A  town  and  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict of  the  same  name  in  Natal.  South  Africa.  80 
miles  r.nrthwest  of  Pietermaritzburg,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  two  railw.ays  entering  the  Transvaal  and 
Orange  River  colonies  (Map:  Cape  Colony.  N  5). 
Population  (estimatedl.  3000.  Prior  to  the 
Transvaal  War  of  1800-1002  it  was  chosen  as  <i 
depi"it  for  military  stores  and  supplies — a  choice 
■which  has  been  condemned  as  a  strategical  error, 


which  considerably  prolonged  the  war.  In  its 
defen.se  0000  English  troops  under  General  White 
sustained  a  siege  of  118  days  from  November  2, 
1800.  until  relieved  by  Lord  Dundonald,  acting 
under  General  Buller,  on  February  28,  1900,  a 
desperate  assault  by  the  Boers  having  been  re- 
pelled on  .January  Gth. 

LADY'S-SLIPPER,  or  Moccasin-Floweb 
(so  called  from  the  shape  of  the  labellum),  Ci/pri- 
pedium.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Orchidacea'.  of  wide  (listribution  throughout  the 
temperate  parts  of  the  globe,  e.vcept  Africa  and 


A  plokibt's  ladt's-blippeb 
(Cypripediam  insigne). 

Australia.  Ci/piipedium  insigne  is  a  native  of 
Nepal:  Vyprlpedium  deUle  of  Japan;  (Jypri- 
pedium  ciilceolux  of  Europe,  where  it  is  the  only 
species.  In  North  America  there  are  about  ten 
species,  of  which  Vijpripedium  spectabilc,  the 
showy  lady's-slipper,  a  plant  two  feet  high,  is 
the  most  conspicuous,  and  C/jpripedium  hnmite, 
the  pink  lady's-slipper,  is  the  most  common.  The 
species  of  Cypripedium  are  terrestrial  plants,  in 
distinction  ifrom  the  tropical  epiphytes.  There 
are  about  twenty  species  or  more,  and  numerous 
hybrids,  some  of  which  have  flowers  of  great 
beauty.  They  are  of  easy  and  extensive  cultiva- 
tion. *  See  Plate  of  Mon6cotyle»ons. 

LAEKEN,  laTien.  A  village  of  Belgium,  a 
suburb  ot  Brussels,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  street  railways  (Map:  Belgium.  C  4).  It 
contains  the  royal  palace,  built  in  1782  and 
bought  by  Napoleon  in  1800  for  .Josephine.  He 
resided  there  for  a  time  with  Maria  Louisa. 
In  1812  he  exchanged  it  for  the  Elys6e  Bourbon. 
Afterwards  it  became  the  property  of  Belgium, 
and  served  as  the  residence  of  the  royal  family. 
In  1890  the  palace  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  it 
has  been  rebuilt.  Population,  in  1890,  25,289; 
in  1000.  30,438. 

L.a;LAPS,  leliips  (Neo-Lat,  from  Lat.  LcB- 
laps.  name  of  a  dog,  from  Gk.  \dt\a\f,  lailaps, 
hurricane).  A  fossil  dinosaurian  reptile.  See 
MEOAi.oeAUBue. 
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LJELITTS,  le'II-fis,  Gaius,  surnanied  Sapiens 
(the  Wise)  (B.C.  180-115).  The  son  of  C.  La-lius, 
Koiiiau  general  in  the  Second  I'unic  War.  In 
early  life  he  studied  pliilosophy  with  the 
Stoics  Diogenes  and  Pana'tius,  and  afterwards 
law,  taking  a  high  rank  among  the  orators 
of  liis  time.  lie  was  the  intimate  friend 
anil  eom])anion  of  Seipio  Afrieanus  the  Younger, 
and  accompanied  him  in  liis  expedition  into 
Africa,  displaying  great  valor  at  the  siege 
of  Carthage,  B.C.  149-14C.  When  prietor  in 
l.usitania  he  made  a  successful  campaign  against 
the  powerful  chieftain  Viriathus.  He  was  consul 
li.c.  140.  At  the  beginning  of  his  career  he 
favored  plans  for  raising  the  masses  to  become 
landed  jiroprieiors,  but  was  repelled  by  tlie  ex- 
travajian>:c  of  tlic  elder  Gracchus.  After  his 
Ijolitical  career  clo.sed  he  spent  his  time  in  the 
country,  partly  in  study  and  partly  in  rural 
occupations.  Tlie  equanimity  of  his  temper  is 
noticed  by  Horace  in  the  words  mitis  sapientia 
IacU.  The  titles  of  many  of  his  orations  are 
known,  but  tha  orations  have  been  lost.  Lielius 
is  best  known  as  tlie  principal  speaker  of  Cicero's 
I.alius  (Ic  Amicilia  and  one  of  the  speakers  of  his 
i*!   SciH'ctiile. 

LAENNEC,  la'en'nfek',  REx\fi  TnfioniiLE  Hya- 
ci.xTiiE  ( 1781-182(i) .  A  distinguished  French 
physician,  born  at  Quimper,  in  Lower  Brittany. 
He  studied  medicine  in  Paris,  where  he  at- 
tended the  practice  of  Corvisart.  In  1816  he 
was  apjjointcd  chief  physician  to  the  Hopital 
>fecker,  and  it  was  there  that  he  created  a  ra- 
tional system  of  di^pnosis  of  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  of  the  lungs,  by  adding  tlie  art  of  aus- 
cultation by  means  of  the  stethoscope  (q.v.)  of 
Ills  own  invention  to  tlie  method  of  percussion 
discovered  by  Aucnbrugger.  In  1819  he  pub- 
lished his  Tniite  dc  rduscultatioii  nicdiiitc,  which 
has  probably  done  more  to  advance  the  art  of 
diagnosis  than  any  other  single  book. 

LAEB,  liir.  A  spelling  of  the  name  of  the 
Dutch  painter  Pieter  >anLaar   (q.v.). 

LAERTES,  l.a-er'tfz.  (1)  The  son  of  Acri- 
sius,  husband  of  Anticlea,  and  father  of  Odys- 
seus, who  hence  bears  the  name  T.aertiades.  He 
participated  in  the  Calydonian  Hunt,  and  in  the 
Argonautic  Expedition.  (2)  In  Shakespeare's 
Ihiiiiirt,  the  son  of  Polonius  and  brother  of 
Ophelia.  He  is  himself  wounded  by  the  poisoned 
sword  with  which  he  kills  Hamlet,  and  dies  with 
his  victim. 

L^'SA  MAJES'TAS  (Lat.,  injured  majes- 
ty). .\  plira>i'  transferred  from  the  Roman  to  the 
common  law,  and  denoting  .any  offense  against 
the  king's  person  or  dignity.  The  expression 
criiiirH  lirsfr  niajrsfatis  is  used  by  Glanvil  as  the 
e(|nivalent  of  treason,  but  the  ofTense  was  not 
clearly  defined  until  the  enactment  of  the  statute 
of  2S  Kdw.  III.,  upon  which  the  modern  English 
law  of  treason  is  based. 

L^STRYGONES,  les-trig'6-nez  (Lat.,  from 
Gk.  AoiffTpK76>'fs,  Ldi/ftri/DOiwn) .  A  race  of  can- 
nibalistic giants  whom  Odysseus  is  fabled  to 
have  met  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings  {Odi/fi- 
Sf7/,  X.  80  IT.).  According  to  the  later  Greek  tra- 
dition, their  seat  was  at  Leontini,  in  Sicily,  but 
the  Unmans  supposed  them  to  have  lived  at 
Forniix.  in  Latium.  Consult:  Woermann.  Die 
Odiixs((-I.(i)idshaftcn  von  Esquilin  (Munich, 
18711)  ;  Harrison,  .l/y/7is  of  the  Odyssey  (London, 
1882). 


L^ffiTARE  MEDAL.  A  gold  medal  presented 
each  year  by  the  L'niversity  of  Notre  Dame,  In- 
diana, to  some  Konian  Catholic  layman  in  recog- 
nition of  distinguished  services  rendered  by  him 
to  the  cause  of  religion  or  education.  It  is  given 
on  Jlid-Lent  or  Lietare  Sunday,  whence  the 
name. 

LA  FAROE,  la'fiirzh',  .John  (1835—).  An 
American  landscape,  figure,  and  decorative 
painter.  He  was  born  in  New  York,  March  31, 
18;J5.  His  fiither  was  a  French  ofiicer  who  came 
to  Arnerici  in  l80(i,  and  La  Farge  studied  draw- 
ing with  his  grandfather  Binsse,  a  miniature 
painter.  After  receiving  a  liberal  education,  he 
went  abroad  in  1850,  and  entered  the  studio  of 
Couture  in  Paris.  Upon  his  return  to  America, 
he  entered  a  lawyer's  ollice  in  New  Y'ork.  At 
this  time  he  met  William  JI.  Hunt,  who  helped 
him  to  appreciate  color  as  well  ii-s  overcome  many 
technical  dilliculties.  In  1800  he  married  Jlar- 
garet  Perry,  a  great-granddaughter  of  Benjamin 
Franklin.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
National  Academy  in  1809.  In  1870  he  was 
engaged  for  the  whole  mural  decoration  of  Trin- 
ity Church,  Boston,  which  was  completed  in  1877. 
In  1878  he  commenced  works  in  glass-painting 
and  window-designing,  and,  with  the  assistiince 
of  Saint-Gaudens,  built  the  King  sepulchral 
nionumcnt  at  Newport,  R.  I.  In  1880  he  went 
to  .Japan  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
where  he  made  many  water-color  sketches  of  na- 
tive life  and  scenes.  He  painted  in  1887  the 
large  altar-piece  in  the  Church  of  the  Ascen- 
sion, New  York,  which  is  considered  one  of  his 
finest  works.  He  received  the  medal  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1889,  for  a  stained-glass  window.  In  1892  he 
gave  a  course  of  six  lectures  to  the  students 
of  the  ^letropolitan  Museum,  which  have  been 
]iublished  in  fiook  form,  under  the  title  Consid- 
erations on  Painting  (1895).  During  the  last 
few  years  he  has  contributed  many  viiluable 
articles  on  art  subjects  to  the  leading  magazines. 

La  Farge  is  one  of  the  most  versatile  of 
American  jiainters.  His  subjects  include  flowers, 
religious  subjects,  portraits,  and  landscapes;  he 
has  worked  in  oil,  in  water-color,  on  wood,  and 
on  glass.  He  has  an  individual  style,  and  his 
technique  is  careful,  though  broad  in  brush- 
work.  His  color  is  varied,  sometimes  expressed 
with  a  charm  that  sujn^ests  all  the  opalescent 
qualities  of  a  pearl:  then  again  it  is  strong,  with 
sharp  and  striking  contrasts.  His  drawing  is 
good.  His  greatest  contribution  to  art.  besides 
the  mural  paintings,  is  his  successful  experi- 
ments in  glass  cutting,  painting,  and  designing. 

Among  the  best  of  his  paintings,  besides  those 
mentioned,  are:  "The  Arrival  of  the  Magi," 
Church  of  the  Incarnation.  New  York;  decora- 
tions in  the  Brick  Church.  New  Y'ork,  and  in  the 
Congregational  Church,  Newport.  R.  I.;  mural 
paintings  in  the  Church  of  the  Paulist  Fathers, 
New  York.  His  works  in  glass  include:  "The 
Infant  Samuel."  .Tudson  Memorial  Church.  New 
York :  ''The  Old  Philosopher."  Crane  Memorial 
Library.  Quincy.  Mass.;  a  circular  mosaic  window- 
in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Cliurch,  Cliicago; 
Watson  memorial  window.  Trinity  Church,  Buf- 
falo; "Battle  Window,"  Memorial  Hall.  Harvard 
College.  Cambridge.  Mass.  Consult :  CalTin, 
Anicrican  Masters  of  Painting  (New  Y'ork. 
1892)  ;  VVaern,  John  La  Farge:  Artist  and 
M'ritcr   (London,  1896). 
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LAFARGE,  JLujie  Chai'elle  (1816-52).  A 
Ireuch  woman  who  was  a  victim  of  circuuistan- 
lial  evidence.  Her  conviction  as  a  poisoner 
(1830)  was  a  public  scandal  for  the  virulence 
of  the  prosecution,  the  contradiction  of  expert 
testimony,  the  prejudice  of  tlic  judge,  and  the 
failure  of  the  police  to  arrest  a  proved  knave, 
who  alone  could  have  profited  by  the  death.  La- 
farge  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life. 
In  prison  she  wrote  J/e/Houes  (1841).  She  wrote 
also  Hcures  de  prison  and  Vne  fcnniie  perdue,  a 
drama,  both  in  a  .si)irit  of  nu'lancholy  resigna- 
tion. She  was  pardoned  in  1852,  but  soon  died 
of  the  effects  of  her  imprisonment. 

LA  FARINA,  la  fare'na,  Guseppe  (181.5- 
C3).  An  Italian  statesman  and  historical  writer, 
born  at  Messina,  July  20,  1815.  He  displayed 
great  precocity  in  his  youth  and  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from  the  University  of 
Catania  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  Trained  for 
the  law,  he  gave  much  of  his  time  to  literature, 
and  became  active  in  the  secret  revolutionary 
movement.  In  1837  he  was  implicated  in  revolu- 
tionary disturbances  in  his  native  city  and  fled 
from  Sicily.  In  1838  he  returned,  began  prac- 
tice as  a  lawyer,  and  started  several  political 
journals,  which  were  all  successively  suppressed. 
In  1841  he  removed  to  Florence,  where  he  pub- 
lished several  historical  works.  In  1848  La 
Farina  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  movement 
in  Tuscany,  where  he  edited  the  first  democratic 
and  anti-Pajial  journal,  the  Alba.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Sicily,  and  was  elected  a  member  of 
Parliament,  and  on  the  deposition  of  the  Bour- 
bons was  dispatched  by  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment on  a  mission  to  Rome,  Florence,  and  Turin. 
On  his  return  to  Palermo  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  of  Pub- 
lic Works,  and  of  the  Interior.  After  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Sicilian  revolution  in  1849,  La 
Farina  lived  in  France  and  Turin,  and  returned 
only  when  Garibaldi's  famous  expedition  liber- 
ated Sicily  from  the  Bourbon  rule  (18G0).  In 
the  intervening  time  he  advocated  union  under 
the  House  of  Savoy,  and  was  the  secretary  of  the 
Kational  Italian  Society,  of  which  Pallavicino 
was  president  and  Garibaldi  vice-president. 
When  the  war  of  1859  gave  the  propaganda  of 
the  society  over  to  the  Sardinian  Government, 
La  Farina  was  enii)loyed  by  Cavoiir  as  a  royal 
commissioner  in  the  provinces.  After  the  peace 
of  Villafranca  he  reorganized  the  Xational  Soci- 
ety, at  first  with  Garibaldi  as  president,  and  then 
with  himself  in  the  chief  place.  Like  Garibaldi 
and  Manin,  he  was  a  republican  by  conviction, 
but  he  regarded  the  unity  of  Italy  as  more  im- 
portant than  the  particular  form  of  government. 
In  18C0  he  was  sent  to  Palermo  by  Cavour  as  the 
representative  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  There  he 
antagonized  Crispi  and  the  republicans.  From 
1861  till  his  death  he  represented  Messina  in  the 
Italian  Parliament.  He  died  in  Turin.  September 
5.  1863.  Of  his  works  the  most  important  is  .S'fon'o 
d'ltaUa  dal  1815  al  1S50  (1851-52,  2d  ed.  1860). 
Others  deserving  mention  are:  Sttidi  sul  secolo 
Z///.  (1841);  Storia  d'ltnlia.  drlla  discesa  del 
Langobardi,  narrata  al  popolo  (1841  et  seq.)  ; 
Storia  della  riroiuzione  siriliann  nel  JS'/S  e  Jf9 
(1851).  He  also  Avrote  dramas  and  tales.  His 
Epistolario  (1869)  and  f^eritti  poliiiei  (1870) 
were  edited  and  published  at  Milan,  by  Ansonio 
Franehi. 


LAFAYETTE,  li-fS-yet'.  A  town  and  the 
county-scat  of  Chambers  County,  Ala,,  85  miles 
east  by  north  of  Montgomery;  on  the  Central  of 
Georgia  Kaihvay  (Map:  Alabama,  U  3).  Lafay- 
ette College  was  opened  here  in  1885,  The  town 
is  of  importance  as  a  distributing  centre,  and  has 
a  considerable  trade  in  cotton.  Population,  in 
1890,  1369;  in  1900,  1629. 

LAFAYETTE.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Tippecaiinc  County,  Ind.,  64  miles  northwest  of 
Iiidiana|)olis;  on  the  Wabash  River,  and  on  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis, 
the  Lake  Erie  and  Western,  the  Louisville.  New 
.\lbany  and  Chicago,  and  the  Wabash  railroads 
(Map:  Indiana,  C  2).  It  is  the  scat  of  Purdue 
University  (q.v. ),  and  has  a  public  library,  a 
fine  high  school,  court-house.  Saint  Elizabeth 
Hospital,  Saint  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum,  and 
several  handsome  church  edifices.  The  city  is 
supplied  with  natural  gas.  There  are  foundries 
and  machine-shops,  breweries,  soap-factories, 
lumber-mills,  carriage-works,  carpet-mills,  flour- 
mills,  an  agricultural  implement  plant,  and  many 
otiier  industrial  establishments.  The  government 
is  administered  by  a  mayor,  elected  every  four 
years,  and  a  unicameral  council,  which  elects  the 
majority  of  the  subordinate  officials.  The  city 
clerk,  treasurer,  and  water-works  commissioners 
are  chosen  by  popular  election.  The  water-works 
are  owned  and  operated  by  the  municipalitv. 
Po])ulation,  in  1890,  16,243;  in  1900,  18,116.  La- 
fayette stands  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  old 
French  fort.  Post  Oniatanon,  built  in  1720,  the 
first  military  post  established  in  the  Wabash 
Valley,  or  probably  in  Indiana,  It  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  English  in  1760,  and  in  the  same 
year  (.lune  1)  was  captured  by  the  Indians. 
Seven  miles  north  of  Lafayette  General  Harrison 
defeated  the  Indians  on  November  7,  1811,  in 
the  famous  battle  of  Tippecanoe  (q.v.).  First 
permanently  settled  in  1820,  Lafayette  was  laid 
out  in  1826,  and  was  incorporated  in  1854. 

LAFAYETTE.  A  fish.  ( 1 )  The  harvest-fish 
(q.v.).  (2)  The  spot  (q.v.).  This  name  was 
applied  to  this  fish  in  the  neighborhood  of  New 
York,  l>ecause  it  first  became  well  known  about 
the  time  of  the  visit  (1824)  of  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette,  but  has  long  disappeared  from  popu- 
lar use. 

LAFAYETTE,  or  LA  FAYETTE,  JIauie 
Je.\x  Pail  Roch  V\'ES  Gilhert  JIotiee,  Marquis 
de  (1757-1834).  A  French  general  and  states- 
man, and  one  of  Washington's  most  faithful  offi- 
cers during  the  American  Revolution.  He  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  familv  of  Auvergne, 
and  was  born  September  6,  1757,  in  the  Castle 
of  Chavagnac,  in  the  Department  of  Haute- 
Loire.  His  father  was  killed  at  Minden  in  1759, 
and  in  1770  his  mother  also  died,  leaving  him 
in  possession  of  large  family  estates.  In  1774 
Lafayette  married,  and  in  the  same  year  entered 
the  army.  At  the  first  news  of  the  American 
Revolution,  Lafayette  was  seized  with  enthu- 
siasm for  the  cause  of  the  colonists.  Evading 
the  vigilance  of  the  Government  oflicials.  he 
fitted  out  a  ship,  and,  sailing  from  Pasages.  in 
Spain,  landed  on  April  24.  1777,  at  Georgetown. 
S.  C,  with  eleven  companions,  among  them 
Baron  De  Kalb,  His  arrival  in  America  did 
much  to  give  new  hope  to  the  supporters  of  the 
Revolutionary  cause,  whom  the  ill  success  of  the 
preceding  campaign  had  greatly  discouraged.  On 
July   31,    1777,   Congress   bestowed   on   him   the 
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rank  of  major-general,  and  he  was  soon  after 
attached  to  the  staff  of  General  Washington, 
who  speedily  came  to  regard  the  young  vol- 
unteer with  the  deepest  allection  and  esteem. 
In  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine  (September  11, 
1777),  he  was  wounded  while  rallying  the 
American  troops.  In  December  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  an  army  destined 
lor  the  invasion  of  Canada,  but  the  expedition 
was  abandoned  for  lack  of  resources,  and  La- 
fayette rejoined  General  Washington  at  Valley 
Forge  in  April,  1778.  On  the  night  of  May  lOtl'i 
he  was  surprised  by  General  Grant  with  a  force 
of  5000  men,  more  than  twice  his  own,  at  Bar- 
ren Hill,  some  twelve  miles  from  Valley  Forge, 
hut  effected  his  retreat  with  the  utmost  skill. 
He  fought  brilliantly  under  Lee  at  ilonmouth 
(June  28),  and  in  August  commanded  with 
Sullivan  and  Greene  the  land  expedition  dis- 
patched to  cooperate  with  the  French  fleet  in 
an  attack  on  Xewport.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
war  between  France  and  England,  Lafayette 
sailed  for  his  native  country  (.January,  1779), 
and  it  was  largely  through  his  exertions  that  the 
King  dispatched  a  land  force  as  well  as  a  fleet 
to  the  aid  of  the  Americans.  In  May  Lafayette 
was  back  in  service,  and  was  stationed  with  a 
corps  of  observation  on  the  Hudson.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  court-martial  that  condemned 
Major  Andre  to  death.  In  February,  1781,  he 
was  .sent  with  1200  New  England  troops  to 
niierate  against  Benedict  Arnold  in  Virginia,  and 
later,  when  the  British  strength  in  Virginia  was 
increased  by  the  arrival  of  Cornwallis  at  Peters- 
burg with  5000  troops  (May  20th).  Washington 
showed  his  confidence  in  Lafayette  by  continuing 
him  in  the  command.  On  May  24th  Cornwallis 
set  out  from  Petersburg  in  pursuit  of  Lafayette, 
who  was  stationed  near  Richmond.  "The  boy  can- 
not escape  me."  said  Cornwallis.  The  'boy'  re- 
treated rapidly  to  the  Rappahannock,  effected  a 
junction  with  1000  Pennsylvanians  under  Wavne, 
and.  reinforced  by  the  militia  from  the  moun- 
tains, offered  Cornwallis  battle  near  Albemarle. 
Cornwallis  retreated  to  Richmond,  and  then  to 
Williamsburg,  with  Lafayette  at  the  head  of 
4000  men  in  pursuit.  On  .July  6tli  he  came  in 
touch  with  the  British  at  Green  Springs,  but  the 
action  was  indecisive,  and  Cornwallis  continued 
his  retreat — to  Yorktown.  On  tlie  day  after 
Comwallis's  surrender.  Lafayette  was  publicly 
thanked  by  Washington.  In  December,  1781, 
he  sailed  from  Boston  for  home.  On  a  visit  to 
North  America  in  1784,  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  he  was  received  with  tremendous  enthu- 
siasm. 

Lafayette  had  imbibed  liberal  principles  in 
America,  and  now  eagerly  sought  to  promote  a 
thorough  reform  in  his  native  countrv".  He  was 
called  to  the  Assembly  of  Notables  in  1787.  and 
was  one  of  those  who  most  earnestly  urged  the 
calling  of  the  States-General.  He  took  part  also 
in  the  movement  which  converted  that  body  into 
the  National  Assembly  in  1789.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly, 
of  which  he  was  vice-president  for  some  time. 
On  the  day  after  the  storming  of  the  Bastille, 
he  was  made  conimander-in-chief  of  the  National 
Guard  in  Paris.  He  perfected  the  organization 
of  (he  National  Guard  throughout  France,  and 
brought  about  the  adoption  of  the  tricolor.  On 
October  .5th  and  fith.  1789.  be  was  forced  to  take 
part  in  the  march  on  Versailles,  whence  the  royal 
family  were  brought  to  live  among  their  'loving 


subjects'  in  Paris.     In  this  first  period  of  the 
Revolution   it   seemed   as    if   Lafayette   had   the 
destinies  of  France  in  his  hands.     But  the  ex- 
citement of  the  nation  was  beyond  all  possibility 
of  control.     The  extreme  republicans  soon  came 
to  dislike  him,  because  he  advocated  a  constitu- 
tional kingdom;  and  the  Court  party,  especially 
tlie  Queen,  regarded  him  with  equal  aversion — in 
spile  of  the  services  he  rendered  them — because 
of  his  zeal  for  the  new  order  of  things.     With 
I'ailly  he  founded,  in  1790,  the  Club  of  the  Feuil- 
lants    (q.v. ),   repre.--enting  the   conservative   ele- 
ment in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  whose  efforts 
were  directed  toward  the  establishment  of  a  con- 
stitutional  monarchy.      In    November,    1791,    he 
v.as  defeated  for  the  office  of  Alayor  of  Paris  by 
Petion,  his  failure  being  due  to  the  opposition 
of  the  extreme  republicans  and  to  the  treachery 
of  the  Court.     He  joined  with  the  party  of  the 
Gironde  in  demanding  war  against  Austria  and 
Prussia,   and  on   the   outbreak   of   war   received 
the   command   of   the   Army   of   Ardennes,   with 
which  he  won  the  first  victories  of  Philippeville, 
Maubeuge,     and     Florennes.     Nevertheless,     the 
calumnies  of  the  Jacobins  rendered  his  position 
a  precarious  one.     He   left   his  army  to  return 
to  Paris  to  protest  against  the  excesses  of  the 
populace,  but  found  his  influence  gone  and  his 
life  in  danger.     He  was  accused  of  treason  and 
acquitted,  but  soon  after  commissioners  were  dis- 
patched to  seize  him  at  the  head  of  his  army 
lie  tied  to  Flanders  and  on  August  19,  1792,  was 
taken   prisoner   by   tlie   Austrians,   who  confined 
him  in  the  citadal  of  Olmiitz,  and  subjected  him 
to  the   most   cruel   treatment.     He   remained   in 
captivity  till  Bonaparte  obtained  his  liberation  in 
1797.     He  returned  to  France  in  1799,  but  took 
no  part  in  public  affairs  during  the  ascendency 
of  Napoleon,  being  opposed  both  to  the  Consulate 
and  to  the  Empire.     He  sat  in  the  French  House 
of  Representatives  in   1815  during  the  Hundred 
Days  and  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  from  1818 
to  1824,  as  one  of  the  Extreme  Left.     From  1825 
to   1830  he  was  a  leader  of  the  opposition.     In 
1S."?0  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  Revolution  of 
July,   and    figured   again   as  commander   of   the 
National  CJuard.    His  life  was  identified  with  the 
history  of  France  for  upward  of  forty  years,  and 
no  stain  is  known  to  rest  on  the  purity  "and  disin- 
terestedness  of   his   public   service.     No   private 
misfortunes  or  losses  incident  to  the   forfeiture 
of  his  great  estates  by  the  Revolution  of   1789 
ever    drew    from    him    a    revocation    of   his    re- 
publican principles,  or  a  sign  of  regret  for  the 
sacrifices    which    he   had   made    for   them.      His 
visit  to  the  United  States  in  1824-25.  on  invita- 
tion of  Congress,  was  a   memorable  event.     He 
was  sought  as  a  public  guest   in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  his  course  was  amid  a  universal  tumult 
of   honor   and   praise;    and   the   nation    thronged 
around   him   to  testify  with  one  voice  its  grati- 
tu<le  and   love.     Congress   voted   him  a  grant   of 
$200,000  and  a  township  of  land.      He  died   in 
Paris   May   20.    1S.S4.      l^fayette's   son,   George 
Washington  Ijifayette  (  1779- 1S49 1 .  and  his  grand- 
sons  and    their   desc-endants    figured    in    French 
ifpublican  politics  of  the  nineteenth  century.    At 
the  one   hundredth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Yorktown  and  the  surrender  of  the  British  army, 
celebrated  in  1881.  a  representative  of  the  Lafay- 
ette family  was  present  a.s  a  national  guest.   Con- 
sult:  Mfiiioiies.  correspondance  et  manuscrils  du 
i/tii^nil     Lafayette,     published     bv     his     family 
i8  vols.,  Paris,   1837-40);   B^dolliire,   Vie  poli- 
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tique  du  marquis  de  Lafayette  (Paris,  1833)  ; 
Cloquet,  Souvenirs  de  la  vie  privcc  du  general  La- 
fayette (Paris,  183U)  ;  'JucUcinian,  Life  of  La- 
fayette (New  York,  1889)  ;  Donifl,  I'arlieipation 
de  la  France  a  V etahlisseincnt  des  Etats-Unis 
(Paris,  1889)  ;  Tower,  The  Alarguis  de  La  Fay- 
ette in  the  American  Revolution  (2  vols.,  Phila- 
delphia, 1895). 

LA  PAYETTE,  Marie  Madeleike  Pioche  de 
L.v  Vergne,  Countess  de  (1634-93).  A  French 
novelist.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Aymar  de  la 
Vergne,  Governor  of  Havre,  and  was  a  friend  of 
La  Itocliefoucauld  (q.v. ).  Her  marriage  witli  tlie 
Count  de  la  Fayette  was  one  of  'eonvenionoe'  soon 
ended  by  liis  dcatli.  Tliis  luckless  wedlock  af- 
forded the  experience  necessary  for  a  similar  situ- 
ation in  her  most  famous  novel,  La  princesse  dc 
Cleves.  Her  literary  salon  was  the  most  aristo- 
cratic in  Paris.  Only  Madame  de  Maintenon's 
instinct  served  her  truly  in  suspecting  the  duplic- 
ity of  Madame  de  la  Fayette's  nature,  as  ap- 
pears in  Perrero"s  Lettere  inedite  di  ilndamc  de 
Lafayette  (1880).  The  letters  prove  conclusively 
that  the  Countess  played  an  important  political 
Tole  at  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.  All  the  pub- 
lished works  of  Madame  de  la  Fayette  show  a 
supersensitive  delicacy  in  matters  of  honor.  They 
consist  of  a  short  story.  Mile,  de  Montpensier 
(lOCO),  a  novel,  Zayde'  (\G~0) ,  La  princesse  de 
Cleves  (1677  or  1678),  two  volumes  of  Mcmoires, 
and  a  second  short  story,  posthumously  pub- 
lished. La  comtesse  de  I'ende.  Her  novels  ap- 
peared under  the  name  of  her  friend  Segrais,  who 
never  claimed  them.  The  I'rinc(ss  of  t'Icvrs  tells 
of  a  struggle  between  duty  and  passion  in  an 
aristocratic  wife,  who  esteemed  but  did  not  love 
her  husband.  The  early  part  of  the  novel  is  dull 
and  clumsy,  but  the  climax  has  an  intensity  and 
power  till  then  unapproached  in  French  fiction. 
This  was  the  first  attempt,  and  for  a  long  time 
the  best,  to  transplant  psychic  eonllict  from  the 
drama  to  the  novel.  It  did  not,  however,  as  is 
often  asserted,  open  a  new  era,  for  it  had  no 
followers.  The  psychologic  novel  of  later  time 
had  a  wholly  indei)endent  origin.  Her  work  was 
ratlier  a  cuimination,  a  blending  of  the  realistic 
and  idealistic  efforts  of  the  first  three  quarters 
of  the  century.  Madame  de  la  Fayette's  Horts 
are  in  five  volumes  (1882).  The  best  edition  of 
La  princesse  de  CUves  (Paris,  1881)  has  a  criti- 
cal studv  by  Lescure.  There  is  an  American  edi- 
tion (Boston,  1898).  containing  some  critical 
material.  The  Memoirrs  are  best  edited  by  Asse 
(Paris,  1890).  Consult  also  Kiirting.  Geschichte 
dcs  franzosischcn  Itomnns  im  XVlf.  dahrhundert 
(OpiJcln,  1891),  and  Haussonville,  Madame  de 
la  Finjcttc   (Paris.  1891). 

LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE.  An  institution 
of  hii;lior  learning  at  Easton,  Pa.,  chartered  in 
1826.  Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Legislature 
to  make  any  appropriation,  the  college  was  not 
opened  till"  1832.  The  original  plan  contem- 
plated the  training  of  teachers,  and  courses  were 
for  a-  time  maintained  in  this  department,  but 
were  discontinued  for  lack  of  students.  In  1850, 
after  a  period  of  depression,  the  college  passed 
vnder  the  control  of  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of 
Philadelphia.  Its  work  was  carried  on  with 
many  difficulties  until  the  period  of  the  Civil 
War.  since  which  the  college  has  had  a  notable 
growth.  Its  work  is  divided  into  a  classical  and 
a  scientifie  department,  the  latter  embracing 
a    general    scientific    course,    a    Latin    scientific 


cour.se,  and  courses  in  civil,  mining,  and  electrical 
engineering  and  chemistry.  The  scientitic  de- 
partment was  organized  in  1806  with  an  endow- 
ment b}'  Ario  Pardee  of  Hazelton.  There  are 
also  courses  for  graduate  students.  The  degrees 
conferred  are  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Philosophy,  and 
iScienee;  Civil,  Mining,  and  Electrical  Engineer; 
Master  of  Art^,  Master  of  Sciences,  and  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  and  Letters.  T\\e  college  retains 
courses  in  biblical  instruction  as  part  of  the 
regular  curriculum.  In  1902  the  number  of  in- 
structors was  30,  and  the  student  enrollment  422. 
The  libraries  contained  22,700  volumes.  The 
student  jjublications  include  The  Lafayette,  a 
weekly  newspaper,  and  Tlic  Touchstone,  a  literary 
monthly  magazine.  The  college  grounds  of  about 
forty  acres  are  situated  on  the  sunnnit  of 
a  hill  overlooking  the  city.  There  are  thirty 
buildings,  including  modern  dormitories,  a  gym- 
nasium, a  memorial  library,  the  Gayley  Labor- 
atory of  Chemistry  and  ilctallurgy,  erected  in 
1902,  and  Pardee  Hall,  containing  the  engineer- 
ing departments,  museums,  and  the  rooms  of 
the  literary  societies.  The  property  of  the  col- 
lege was  valued  in  1902  at  .$1,130,760,  with 
an  endowment  of  .$438,000  and  an  income  of 
$08,174. 

LAFENESTRE,  la'fc-ne'tr',  Georges  (1837 
— ) .  A  French  poet  and  art  critic,  born  at  Or- 
leans. In  1864  he  became  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  Beaux-Arts,  in  which  he 
was  later  appointed  inspector.  He  was  commis- 
sary to  different  universal  exhibitions,  was  ap- 
])ointe<l  curator  of  the  department  of  paintings 
and  drawings  in  the  Louvre  (1888).  professor  in 
its  school,  and  also  in  the  CoU&ge  de  France.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  in  1892.  His  poems  appeared  as  Esperanees 
(1863)  and  Idt/lles  et  chansons  (1874),  and  his 
critiques  are  to  be  found  in:  L'art  I'iiJonM  1881)  ; 
Les  mallres  aneiciis ( 1882)  :  La  peinture  italiemie 
(1885)  ;  La  vie  et  I'ccurrc  du  Titicn  (1886)  ;  Le 
lirre  d'or  du  Salon  (1879  and  following  years)  ; 
L'rxposition  vnircrselle  des  beauir-arts  (1889); 
/,((  priniure  en  Europe  ( 1893-95)  ;  and  Artistes  et 
amateurs    (1900). 

LA  FERRIERE-PERCY,  li\  f6r'yar'-p6r's^', 
HECTon.  Count  de  (1811 — ).  A  French  writer 
and  antiquary,  born  at  Lyons.  He  began 
publication  with  Lc  journal  de  la  comtesse  de 
Snnzay  (1855),  and  two  years  afterwards  his 
Ilistoire  du  canton  d'Athis  (Orne)  appeared, 
followed  by  Marguerite  d'Angoulcme  and  Une 
fabrif/ue  de  faience  d  Lycm  sous  Benri  II.,  in 
1862.  He  was  a  member  of  the  General  Council 
of  the  Department  of  Orne.  and  also  of  the  So- 
ciety of  .Antiquaries  in  Xormandy,  and  he  was 
sent  on  special  missions  to  Russia  and  England 
to  search  for  historical  documents  lost  to  France 
during  the  Revolution.  At  Saint  Petersburg  he 
collected  the  letters  of  Catharine  de'  Medici, 
which  were  published  in  1880-95,  and  he  gave 
an  account  of  his  own  experiences  in  Deux  an- 
nfes  de  mission  d  Saint  Pftersbourg  (1807). 
From  papers  in  the  record  office  of  the  British 
Museum  he  compiled  Le  seizieme  sidcle  et  les 
Valois  (1878).  and  his  contributions  to  the 
Rerue  des  Deux  Mondes,  the  \oiirelle  Revue, 
and  other  periodicals  were  collected  under  the 
titles  Trois  amoureuses  au  XVTcme  sifcle  (1885) , 
Ln  jeunesse  de  Benri  IIT.  (18881 .  and  Benri  IT., 
le  roi,  I'amoureux  (1890). 
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LAFERTE,  la'farta',  Victor.  The  pen-name 
of  Cz;ir  Alexander  II.'s  favorite,  Yekaterina 
!Mikhailovna  Dolgorukova   (q.v.). 

LAFFITTE,  hiffet',  Jacques  (1707-1844).  A 
Frciicli  tinancitT  and  statesman.  He  was  born  at 
Uayonne,  October  24.  1707.  son  of  a  poor  car- 
penter. Coming  to  Paris,  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  employed  by  the  banker  Perregaux, 
whose  confidential  clerk  he  became.  Soon  he 
was  taken  into  the  firm,  and  in  1809  succeeded 
Perregaux  and  became  a  regent  of  the  Bank 
of  France,  and  in  1814  governor  of  that  insti- 
tution. He  was  also  president  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  his  great  wealth  and  higli 
I)prsonal  qualities  gave  him  a  European  reputa- 
tion. During  the  years  181415  he  signalized 
himself  by  his  patriotic  generosity  toward  the 
people  of  Paris,  and  rendered  important  finan- 
cial services  to  both  Louis  XVIII.  and  Xapoleon. 
After  the  second  Restoration  he  became  one  of 
the  opposition  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
enjoyed  the  highest  popularity  in  Paris,  falling 
out  of  favor  with  the  Court,  however,  during  the 
last  year  of  Charles  X.  When  the  Revolution 
of  1830  broke  out  he  strongly  supported  the 
claims  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  was  instrumental 
in  placing  him  on  the  throne,  being  president  of 
the  Chamber  which  decreed  the  erection  of  the 
.Tuly  monarchy.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
first  Ministry  of  the  new  King,  and  in  November, 
1830,  was  intrusted  with  the  formation  of  a 
Cabinet,  in  which  he  was  ^linister  of  Finance  as 
well  as  Premier.  Not  finding  himself  in  agree- 
ment with  the  other  ministers,  however,  he  re- 
signed his  office  !March  13,  1831,  and  was  replaced 
by  Casimir-Perier.  ileanwhile  his  banking  af- 
fairs had  fallen  into  confusion,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  sell  all  his  property  to  pay  his  debts, 
amounting  to  50.000.000  francs.  A  national  sub- 
scription preserved  him  his  house  in  Paris,  and 
being  again  elected  to  the  Chamber  as  a  Deputy 
for  Paris,  he  became  a  leader  of  the  opposition. 
From  the  ruins  of  his  fortune  he  founded  a  new 
discount  bank  in  1837.  As  the  Goverinnent  re- 
ceded further  from  the  principles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1830.  Lallitte  became  more  active  in  oppo- 
sition. In  1843.  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the 
Court,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  He  died  Jlay  26,  1844.  Laffitte 
was  the  author  of  several  pamphlets  on  finance 
and  politics,  but  the  work  entitled  Soucenirs  de 
J.  Laffitte,  racoittcs  par  hii-mtmc  (Paris,  1844) 
was  in  reality  written  by  JIarchal. 

LAFITAtr,  la'ff-'to'.  Joseph  Fr.\n(:ois  (1070- 
1740).  A  .lesuit  missionary  in  America,  born  at 
Uordeaux,  France.  He  lived  anmng  the  Iroquois 
Indians  from  1712  until  1717.  when  he  returned 
to  France  and  became  a  professor  of  literature. 
He  wrote  a  number  of  books,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  is  Mccurs  dcs  sauvages  amcri- 
Cains  comparies  aux  mn-urs  dcs  premiers  temps 
( 1723) ,  a  work  that  was  highly  praised  by  Park- 
man.  His  other  works  are  a  Mcmoire  concernant 
la  prMeuse  plantc  <]iii-seng  de  Tartaric  (1718), 
in  which  he  describes  the  American  ginseng, 
which  he  discovered,  and  which  afterwards  be- 
came a  valuable  article  of  export  to  CTiina :  an 
nistoire  dcs  dfcouvcrtes  et  des  eonquetes  des 
Portiipais  dans  te  nourcati  monde  (1733):  and 
an  nistoire  de  Jean  de  Brirnne.  mi  de  J<'-rusa1em, 
empereur  de   Constantinople    (1727). 


LAFITTE,  \a'Ut'.  Chateau.  The  name  of 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  old  wines  of  France,  so 
called  from  a  chateau  on  the  Gironde. 

LAFITTE,  .Jean-  ( 1780-C.1820).  A  noted  pi- 
rate of  the  Mexican  Gulf.  He  was  born  in  Franc-e, 
and  held  a  coumiission  as  a  privateer  from  the 
French  Government,  and  subsequently  from  Car- 
tagena. This  service  degenerated,  howt'ver,  into 
piracy,  and  Barataria  Bay,  in  Louisiana.  t>ecame 
the  rendezvous  of  a  horde  of  adventurers  and 
unscrupulous  sailors,  among  whom  Jean  Lafitte 
and  his  brother  Pierre  were  preeminent,  becom- 
ing the  terror  of  traders  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812  the  British 
made  overtures  to  Lafitte,  who  refused  to  join 
them.  In  the  meantime  an  expedition  was  sent 
out  by  the  Americans,  under  Commodore  Patter- 
son, designed  to  break  up  the  stronghold  at  Bara- 
taria Bay,  resulting  in  the  flight  of  the  pirates. 
The  anticipated  attack  on  New  Orleans  by  the 
British  troops  induced  the  Governor  of  Louisiana 
and  General  .Tackson  to  accept  Lafitte's  offer 
of  himself  and  his  men  for  the  defense  of  the 
city.  The  outlaws  conducted  themselves  during 
the  battle  with  such  courage  and  fidelity  that 
President  Madison  issued  a  proclamation  early 
in  1815  recounting  their  services  and  according 
them  free  pardon  for  their  past  misdeeds.  In 
1816  one  of  the  Lafittes  established  himself  on 
the  island  of  Galveston,  but  his  unruly  colony 
aroused  the  hostility  of  the  authorities,  who  were 
taking  steps  for  its  suppression  when  the  colo- 
nists abandoned  the  place,  burning  all  the  houses 
(1820).  Later  Lafitte  was  heard  of  in  Yucatan, 
where  he  is  supposed  to  have  died.  The  Lafittes 
were  audacious  smugglers  as  well  as  pirates. 
They  brought  cargoes  of  slaves  into  the  coun- 
tiy  after  1809,  and  disposed  of  them  by  means 
of  a  finely  organized  system  of  traffic  that  in- 
cluded many  very  respectable  merchants  c.f  Xew 
Orleans  and  its  vicinity.  Consult  two  articles 
on  "Jean  and  Pierre  Lafitte."  in  the  Magazine 
of  American  History   (Xew  York,  1885). 

LAFLAMME.  la'flam',  Touss.usT  Axtoine 
RuDOLPHE  (1827—).  A  Canadian  statesman, 
born  in  ilontreal.  He  was  educated  at  Sulpice 
College,  and  in  1849  was  called  to  the  bar.  He 
became  an  aggressive  adherent  of  the  'Rouge'  or 
advanced  reform  party  in  Quebec,  the  opponents 
of  the  "Bleu'  or  Conservative  Party  in  that  prov- 
ince. He  was  editor  of  a  leading  newspaper  of  his 
party,  but  kept  up  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
and  was  appointed  a  professor  of  law  in  ilcGill 
University.  In  1872  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Dominion  Parliament,  and  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet  during  the  Premiership  of 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  first  as  Minister  of  Inland 
Revenue  and  afterwards  as  Minister  of  .Justice. 

LA  FOLLETTE.  la  ff.I1«,  Robert  >Liriox 
(1855—).  An  American  politician  and  legisla- 
tor, born  at  Primrose.  Wis.  He  graduated  at  the 
I'niversity  of  Wisconsin  in  1879.  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  the  following  year  at  iladi- 
son.  In  the  same  year  he  was  nominated  by  the 
Republicans  and  elected  district  attorney  of  Dane 
County,  of  which  Madison  is  the  county-seat. 
This  positioTi  he  held  until  1884.  after  which  he 
practiced  law  privately  until  18S7.  when  be  be- 
came a  member  of  Congress.  Although  his  (?on- 
gressional  term  was  short  lasting  only  until  1891, 
he  won  reeosnition  as  an  able  speaker,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  took 
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a  prominent  part  in  framing  the  McKinley  Tariff 
Bill.  On  his  retirement  from  Congress  lie  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  law  at  Madison,  attained 
a  high  place  in  his  professiun.  and  became  the 
leader  of  the  younger  element  in  the  Re])ublican 
Party,  known  as  the  'Half-Breeds,'  in  Wisconsin. 
In  lUOO,  after  a  bitter  struggle  with  the  'Stal- 
warts' or  'machine'  Republicans,  he  was  nomi- 
nated and  elected  Governor  of  that  State.  His 
administration  was  marked  by  his  determined  ef- 
fort to  secure  two  reforms  of  which  he  had  be- 
come the  champion,  and  which  the  party  platform 
had  advocated — namely,  a  primary  election  law, 
and  a  reform  of  ta.ves  on  corporations.  In  1002 
he  was  reelected. 

LAFONT,  lii'iCy'.  f'HARLEs  Philippe  (1781- 
1839).  A  French  violinist,  born  in  Paris.  He 
was  a  nephew  of  Berthaumc,  the  violinist,  and 
first  studied  with  him.  Afterwards  he  became 
a  pupil  at  different  times  of  Kreutzer,  Berton, 
and  Rode.  After  a  tour  in  Europe  he  was  made 
first  violin  at  the  Russian  Court  (1808).  Still 
later  he  held  this  position  under  Louis  XVIII. 
(1815).  He  was  also  a  singer  and  composer,  but 
it  is  as  a  violin  virtuoso  that  he  is  best  remem- 
bered. 

LAFONTAINE,  la'foN'tan'.  AfcrsT  Heix- 
RicH  Jllils  (1758-1831).  A  German  nov- 
elist, bom  in  Brunswick,  and  educated  in 
Helrastedt,  where  he  studied  theologj'.  He 
was  a  private  tutor  for  several  years,  acted 
as  chaplain  to  the  Prussian  army  in  1792, 
and  in  1800  settled  in  Halle.  He  became 
canon  of  the  JIagdeburg  Cathedral  as  a  re- 
ward for  the  dedication  of  one  of  his  books  to 
Friedrich  Wilheliii  111.  and  Luise.  The  popu- 
larity of  his  noAcls.  which  are  sentimental  and 
didactic  tales  of  domestic  life,  was  remarkable, 
especially  in  view  of  his  great  fertility.  He 
wrote  about  one  himdred  and  fifty  volumes,  and 
soon  ruined  what  style  he  had  originally  pos- 
sessed. Among  his  more  popular  works  are: 
Der  Sonderling  (1793),  Der  yntiirmcnsch  (1791), 
Saint  ./»;«/!  (1798) ,  and  Fedor  und  J/arie(  1805). 

LA  FONTAINE,  .Jeax  de  (1C21-95).  A 
French  poet,  noted  for  his  tales  (Contes) 
and  fables.  He  was  born  at  Chateau-Thierrj-, 
in  Champagne,  July  8.  1621,  of  good  though  not 
noble  family,  for  his  father  was  a  superintend- 
ent of  streams  and  forests.  .Jean  began  to  study 
for  the  priesthood,  but.  with  the  dreamy  irrespon- 
sibility that  characterized  his  life,  he  forsook  this 
career  after  eighteen  months,  and,  though  the 
father  resigned  in  Jean's  favor  (1643)  and  even 
provided  him  with  a  wife,  the  fifteen  year-old 
Marie  Hericart  (1647),  his  life  was  still  that 
of  a  happy-go-lucky  idler.  La  Fontaine's  poetic 
talent  was  awakened  by  the  reading  of  ifalherbe 
and  Racan,  For  his  amusement  he  adapted  im- 
successfully  the  Eunuchus  of  Terence  (1654), 
and  by  dedicating  a  narrative  poem,  Adonis,  to 
Fouquet  (1658),  he  won  the  patronage  of  the 
then  powerful  Minister,  who  received  him  into 
his  household.  On  Fouquet's  fall  he  had  as  suc- 
cessive patronesses  the  Duchess  of  Bouillon 
(1662).  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  (1667),  Madame 
de  la  Sablifere  (1671),  and  Madame  d'Hervart 
(1693),  To  please  the  first  of  these,  he  began 
to  write  Contes  et  noureJIes  en  vers  (1665),  To 
these  he  added  at  interials  imtil  his  election 
to  the  Academy  (1683),  which  the  King  had 
sanctioned   only   on   his   promise   to   be   'proper' 


{sage)  ;  for  the  Contes  as  a  rule  were  not. 
The  Fables,  whose  humor  was  quite  without  such 
Gallic  spice.  La  Fontaine  had  begun  to  write 
in  1668,  and  in  1671  had  given  further  illus- 
tration of  his  versatile  talent  as  editor  of  a 
volume  of  mystically  religious  verse.  He  wrote 
also  in  this,  his  most  productive  period,  Lcs 
amours  de  Cupid  et  I'syehd  (1669),  an  epic  La 
laptiviti-  de  liaint  Malo  (1673),  and  the  I'oime 
du  Quimiuina  (1682).  with  several  slight  if  not 
weak  comedies  collected  in  1702.  In  his  last 
year  (1695)  he  seems  to  have  become  sincerely 
religious.  La  Fontaine  was  a  spoiled  child  of 
nature,  simply  guileless  and  carelessly  absent- 
minded,  exasperating  the  friends  who  tolerated 
and  could  not  but  love  him.  Racine,  Boileau,  and 
Moli^re  were  his  closest  intimates,  but  Moli&re 
alone  realized  the  permanent  value  of  his  work 
in  the  development  of  French  literature,  through 
the  Contes,  and  especially  through  the  Fables. 
The  former  are  essentially  fabliau.^  (q,v, ),  most 
skillfully  told  and  with  a  delicate  feeling  for 
style  and  prosody  that  conceals  the  highest  art 
luider  its  apparent  spontaneity.  Here  La  Fon- 
taine is  the  follower  of  La  Salle,  Des  Periers, 
and  the  Hciitamcron,  the  imitator  of  Boccaccio 
and  the  Italian  story-tellers,  none  of  whom  rec- 
ognized what  are  now  regarded  as  fundamental 
conventions  of  decency.  The  poet  was  assailed 
by  contemporary  adversaries  on  the  score  of 
impropriety.  The  Fables,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
shock  no  reader's  modesty,  though  they  reveal 
a  total  incapacity  for  moral  indignation,  and  a 
boundless  tolerance  of  the  'natural,'  The  grace- 
ful liveliness  of  their  narration,  the  restrained 
naturalism  of  their  description,  the  homely  wis- 
dom of  tlieir  unobtruded  moral,  the  boldness  of 
their  covert  political  teaching,  especially  in  later 
years,  the  shrewd  analysis  and  observation  of 
iiuman  motive,  has  been  a  perennial  delight  to 
generations.  The  fact  that  every  French  school- 
boy knew  the  Fables  influenced  and  aided  the 
emancipation  of  poetrv  by  the  Romantic  School 
of  1830.  In  mind  La  Fontaine  is  akin  to  Moli&re. 
None  of  his  imitators  has  approached  him.  and 
with  Moli&re  he  is  the  most  widely  liked  French 
writer  of  the  seventeenth  century.  La  Fontaine's 
works  are  in  manv  editions.  The  most  elaborate 
is  by  Regnier  (9 'vols.,  Paris,  1888-92).  Useful 
also  arc  those  of  Moland  (7  vols..  Paris,  1872-76) 
and  Marty-Laveaux  (5  vols..  Paris.  1857-77). 
Regnier's  "edition  has  a  good  biography  by  iNIes- 
nard.  Consult,  also:  Lafenestre,  La  Fontaine 
(Paris,  1885)  ;  Taine,  La  Fontaine  et  scs  fables 
(15th  ed.,  ib..  1901):  and  for  further  bibliog- 
graphy,  Bruneti&re,  Manuel  de  I'histoire  de  la 
littirature  francaise  (ib,,  1897)  translated  by 
Derechef   (London,  1898). 

LAFONTAINE,  la'fon-tan'.  Fr.  pron.  la'foN'- 
tan'.  Sir  Louis  Hypoi.itk  (1807-64).  A  Cana- 
dian lawyer  and  politician,  born  in  Lower  Can- 
ada, Tlie  Rebellion  of  1837,  which  disturbed 
both  Lower  and  L'pper  Canada,  brought  Lafon- 
taine  into  political  notice.  For  several  years 
there  had  been  a  conflict  between  the  executive 
and  leirislative  avithorities  of  Lower  Canada,  and 
the  knowledge  that  a  rebellion  was  contemplated 
in  Upper  Canada  induced  a  French-Canadian 
party,  headed  by  Louis  .J.  Papineau,  to  strike  for 
inde))cnJence  and  the  establishment  of  a  French 
nation  on  the  banks  of  the  Saint  Lawrence.  La- 
fontaine  was  one  of  Papineau's  followers,  and  in 
1838  was  arrested  for  high  treason,  but  his  guilt 
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was  not  established,  and  it  was  afterwards 
known  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  support  Pap- 
ineau's  extreme  measures.  He  subsequently  went 
to  England,  but,  having  been  led  to  expect  ar- 
rest, lied  to  France,  and  did  not  return  to  Lower 
C'anada  until  alter  the  failure  of  the  rebellion. 
His  subsequent  position  in  Canadian  history  was 
creditable  and  important.  The  act  of  union  in 
1841  helped  lo  accomplish  a  chauj^e  by  which 
the  -Ministry  was  held  accountable  to  the  popu- 
lar branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  remained  in 
oliice  only  so  long  as  it  could  command  a  ma- 
jority. Lafontaine,  though  at  fir^t  (ii)posed  to 
the  union  of  the  two  provinces,  was  a  firm  sup- 
porter of  responsible  government,  and  became 
the  political  ally  of  Robert  Baldwin  in  estab- 
lishing' it  firmly  in  Canada.  The  Baldwin-La- 
fontaine  Ministry  lasted  two  years  (1842-44), 
when  it  was  compelled  to  resign,  but  four  years 
afterwards  Lafontaine  came  into  power  again 
as  Premier,  and  the  Lafontaine-Baldwin  Minis- 
try, held  office  during  1848-51.  He  was  after- 
wards appointed  Chief  .Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  in  Lower  Canada,  and  was  made  a 
baronet   in   Is.'i4. 

LAFONTAINE,  Lons  :NL\kie  Henbi  Thom.\s 
{ 1820-98  I .  A  PVench  actor  and  playwright,  born 
at  Bordeaux.  He  studied  for  the  priesthood,  but 
ran  away  to  sea,  afterwards  engaged  in  the  silk 
trade,  and  then  went  on  the  stage  tmder  the 
name  of  Charles  Rooch.  From  the  provinces  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  played  at  the  Gyninase 
and  afterwards  at  the  Theatre  Francais.  He 
met  with  further  successes  at  the  A'audeville 
(18.57).  the  Od.5on.  the  Gatte.  and  the  Porte 
Saint  Martin,  in  such  plays  as  DfiUUi  ( 18.57 ): 
Leu  qanaches  { 1862)  :  7>a  jeiinesse  de  Louis  XIV. 
(1874):  Frou-Frou  (1883):  In  filx  de  famille 
(1886);  and  L'abhi  Coiistaiitin  (1888).  He 
.tcted  in  his  own  plays,  Pierre  Gendron  (1876) 
and  La  xerianie  (1S8'0).  besides  -JneU  (1881).  a 
collaboration  with  Daudet,  and  his  essays,  Les 
intitcs  iiiisires  (1881),  were  crowned  by  the 
French  Academy.  He  published  also  L'homme 
i/ui  tiie  (1882).  souvenirs  of  the  tlieatre  under 
the  title  Thiresc,  ma  mie  (1883),  and  Xos  buns 
caniaradcs    ( 188.3 ) . 

LA  FORCE,  la  fr.rs.  A  former  prison  of  Paris, 
so  called  from  tlie  dukes  of  La  Force,  in  whose 
residence,  on  the  Rue  du  Roi-de-Sicile.  it  was  es- 
tablished in  1780.  to  take  the  place  of  the  prisons 
of  For-TEveiiue  afid  the  Chiitelet.  It  was  the 
diief  si-ene  of  the  September  massacres  of  17!>2. 
Tlie  prison  is  described  in  Hugo's  Les  miserablcs. 
It  was  suppressed  in  1850.  and  the  prisoners 
were  transferred  to  Mazas.  a  house  of  detention, 
which  also  disappeared  in  1898. 

LA  FORGE,  la  forzh.  Axatole  de  (1820-92). 
A  P"rencli  politician  and  journalist,  born  in  Paris. 
In  1846  he  went  to  Spain  on  a  Government  mis- 
sion, which  gained  him  the  cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor.  Suhsefpiently  he  became  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  i^icclc.  During  the  Franco-Prtissian 
War  he  was  Prefect  of  Aisne,  and  rendered  no- 
table service  in  the  defense  of  Saint-Quentin 
(October.  1870).  where  he  was  severely  wounded. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  Prefecture  of  the  Basses- 
Pyrenf^es  in  1871 :  was  director  of  the  press  under 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  1877-79.  and  in 
1881  was  sent  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where 
he  was  elected  vice-president  in  1885.  He  pre- 
sided over  the  Confederated  Patriots   (18S3-85K 


and  inclined  to  radicalism  in  politics,  but  was 
highly  esteemed  by  all  parties.  His  published 
works  include:  L'ins/riic/iort  pnblique  en  Lspayne 
(1847);  Des  vicissitudes  politiques  de  I'Jtalie 
dans  ses  rapports  aiec  la  France  (1850)  ;  Bis- 
ioire  de  la  republique  de  Venise  sous  ilanin 
(1853)  ;  La  Pologne  en  186',  ( 1864)  ;  La  revolu- 
tion frangaise  et  I'eglise  (1882)  ;  and  Les  serci- 
icur»  dc  la  democratic  (1883). 

LA  FOSSE,  la  fos,  or  LAFOSSE,  Chables  de 
(1636-1716).  A  French  painter,  born  in  Paris. 
He  studied  under  Chauveau  and  Lebrun,  and 
then  went  to  Rome  ( 1658) ,  and  afterwards  spent 
some  time  in  Venice.  On  his  return  to  France 
he  executed,  among  other  works,  decorations  in 
the  Church  of  Saint  Eustache,  and  at  Versailles. 
He  twice  visited  England,  where  he  worked  for 
Lord  ilontague.  He  was  successively  professor, 
rector,  and  chancellor  of  the  Academy,  and  be- 
sides painting  the  frescoes  in  the  cupola  of  the 
Church  of  the  Invalides,  and  other  large  deco- 
rative works,  he  produced  many  easel  pictures, 
most  of  them  superior  to  his  mural  paintings. 
They  are  usually  of  historical  or  mythological 
subjects. 

LA  FOURCHE,  la  foT.rsh.  A  bayou  in  south- 
eastern Louisiana,  and  one  of  the  outlets  of  the 
Mississippi  (Map:  Louisiana.  E  4).  It  leaves 
the  right  hank  of  that  river  at  Donaldsville  and 
(lows  southeast  into  the  Gulf  of  Jlexico,  .50  miles 
west  of  the  Mississippi  Delta.  Its  length  is  150 
miles,  and  it  is  navigable  for  100  miles  from  its 
mouth,  being  the  channel  of  an  extensive  com- 
merce with  the  interior. 

LAFTJENTE,  l:i-fwan'ta,  Modesto  (1806-66). 
A  Spanish  historian  and  critic;  born  at  Rabanel 
de  los  Caballeros,  ilay  1,  1806.  Trained  in  phi- 
losophy and  theology,  he  obtained  a  chair  at  the 
universitv  in  Astorga  in  1830.  and  later  he  went 
to  Madrid  to  engage  in  journalism.  Under  the 
pseudon.vnis  of  Fray  Gerundio  (the  hero  of  a 
famous  work  by  Isla)  and  Tirabei/ue,  he  in- 
terpreted in  a  popular  and  eas.v  style  most  im- 
portant political  questions.  His  critical  and 
satirical  powers  were  manifested  in  the  series 
of  essays  termed  Capillndas  ( 1837-40).  His  most 
important  production  was  the  Historia  general  de 
Espana  (2ded.,  13  vols.  1874-75).  Lafuente  died 
October  25.  1866.  Of  his  other  works  there  may 
be  mentioned  the  Teatro  social  del  siglo  XIX. 
I  1846)  ;  the  Viaje  aerostdlico  de  Fray  Gerundio  y 
Tirabeque  ( 1847)  ;  and  the  Rei-ista  europea  (  1848- 
49).    Lafuente's  verse  was  of  mediocre  quality. 

LAFTJENTE  Y  ALCANTARA,  A  ftl-kan'- 
ti-ra.  MiGlEL  (1817-.50).  A  Spanish  historian, 
born  at  Archidona  (Malaga).  He  was  Deputy 
to  the  Cortes  from  Granada  (1846)  and  then 
fiscal  of  the  island  of  Cuba.  His  important 
HisJoria  de  (rr(;narfii(  1843-48)  was  again  printed 
in  Paris  (1852)  with  a  biography  by  .Tosf-  Zor- 
rilla.  He  also  prepared  an  edition  of  the  hither- 
to unedited  chronicle  of  Andres  Bornaldez.  His- 
liirin  de  los  reiies  cntiilicos  Fernando  6  Isabel 
(1856K  His  brother  EMn,lo  (1 82568 K  born  at 
Archiilona.  was  a  well-known  Arabic  scholar. 
He  wrote,  among  other  voUimes:  Inscripcionrs 
lirnhes  de  Granada,  precedidas  dc  una  resena  his- 
iorica  i/  de  la  genealogia  de  los  reyes  Alahmares 
(18.59)'. 

LAG,  Laird  of.    A  name  applied  to  Sir  Robert 

Gricrson    (q.v.). 
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LAG.  A  phenomenon  attending  the  magneti- 
zation of  iron.  See  M.\gxetism,  section  Magnetic 
Properties  of  Iron  :  Hy.-^tkresis. 

LA  GALLISSONNIEBE,  lii  ga'lg'so'nySr', 
Manniis  de.  See  GALLissONNifcBE,  RoL.\ND  Michel 
B.\RIUN,  Marquis  de  hi. 

LA'GAN.  A  small  river  in  the  Province  of 
ristir.  Ireland  (Map:  Ireland.  F  2).  It  rises 
in  the  middle  of  County  Down  aliout  1.3  miles 
west  of  Downpatriek  and.  Howins  first  northwest 
and  finally  northeast,  empties  into  Belfast  Lough 
at  Belfast,  after  a  course  of  about  3.i  miles,  Its 
lower  half  forms  the  houndnrv  between  counties 
Down  and  Antrim.  The  Lajran  Canal,  which  is  27 
miles  long  and  admits  vesseU  of  .i'.;  feet  draught, 
starts  from  the  river  about  one  mile  from  Belfast 
and  enters  Lough  Neagh  about  2  miles  from  Lurgan. 

LAGARDE,  la'giird'  (properly  Botticler,  La- 
garde  being  his  mother's  name).  P.viL  Anton  de 
(1827-01).  One  of  the  greatest  Orientalists  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  He  was  born  at  Berlin, 
Kovember  2,  1827.  He  studied  theology-,  phi- 
losophy, and  Eastern  languages  at  Berlin  and 
Halle,  and  began  his  academic  career  in  the 
latter  place  in  IS.'jl.  From  1854  to  ISOli  he  was 
teacher  at  a  gjmnasium  in  Berlin.  In  I8G9  he 
became  Kwald's  successor  at  Giittingen  and  re- 
mained there  till  his  death.  Decemlier  22,  1891. 
Lagarde's  writings  were  very  numerous,  and  rep- 
resent a  wide  Held  of  activity.  His  earlier 
studies  were  on  Iranian  subjects,  and  were  pub- 
lished as  Gesamnielle  AhhandUingen  (1860).  As 
Ihe  result  of  investigations  in  London  and  Paris 
in  18.52-53  he  published  several  Syriac  and 
Greek  texts  and  critical  studies,  among  them: 
Didascnlia  Apostoloriim  (1854)  ;  Aiirileetn  Syriii- 
ca  (1858)  ;  the  books  of  Titus  Bostrenus  against 
the  Manicha-ans,  CJreek  and  Syriac  (1859): 
Geoponica  (I860);  Reliquia'  Jurin  Ecclesiastici 
Antiquissimw  CIrwve  (ISoG)  ;  Const  it  utiones  .-l/w.t- 
toloriim  (1862):  Clementina  (1865).  Other 
studies  of  a  like  character  are  the  Prcptermis- 
sorum  Libri  Duo  (1879)  ;  Petri  Eispani  de  Lin- 
gua. Arabica  Lit)ri  Duo  (1883):  ./»rf<p  Harizii 
Maeamw  Hcbrnice  (1883).  He  edited  the  Opere 
italiane  of  Giordano  Bruno  (1888-89).  In  his 
Armenisehe  f^tudien  (1877)  and  Persiache  >Stu- 
dien  (1884)  he  continued  his  Iranian  studies. 
The  latter  contains  valuable  articles  on  the 
Juda-o-Persian  text  of  Isaiah  and  .Jeremiah. 
Seinitica  (1878-79)  :  Onentalia  (1879-80)  :  .JUgyp- 
tiaca  (1883)  :  and  the  Ucbersieht  iibcr  die  hn 
Aranminchen.  Arabisehen  und  Hehriiiselien  iib- 
liche  liildunfi  der  Xcnnina  (188ft)  were  important 
works.  Lagarde's  most  valuable  work,  perhaps, 
was  his  contributions  to  the  textual  criticism 
of  the  Bible  and  upon  the  Old  Testament  Apocry- 
pha and  the  Septuagint,  represented  by  a  long 
list  of  editions  and  criticisms  of  Syriac,  Arabic, 
Coptic,  and  Greek  versions  and  fragments. 
Symmicta  (1877-80)  and  the  Jfitteilunqen 
(1884-91)  contain  some  of  the  best  of  his  later 
work.  Consult  the  "Bibliography  of  the  Works 
of  Paul  .-Vnton  de  Lagarde."  by  Gottheil.  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Atnericnn  Oriental  fiorietii 
for  1892.  Lagarde  also  attempted  to  play  the 
part  of  a  politician  (cf.  Deutsche  Schriften.  1878- 
81),  but  not  so  successfully  as  that  of  the 
scholar.  A  volume  of  poems  written  by  him 
appeared  after  his  death  (1897).  His  library 
is  now  owned  hv  the  Xew  York  University.  Con- 
sult the  memoirs  bv  -Anna  de  Lagarde  (Giittingen. 
1894)    and  by  Alb'recht    (Berlin,  1901). 


LAGAR'TO.  One  or  another  of  the  lizard- 
fislii'^    I  .|.\ .  I .  especially  ^ynodus  foetens. 

LAGENABIA,  laj'6-na'ri-a.  A  genus  of  cu- 
curbitaccuus  |>lants.     See  Bottle-Uolbd. 

LAGERSTRCEMIA,  la'ger-stre'nu-i  or  la'ger 
(Xeo-Lat.,  named  in  honor  of  Magnus  von 
Lagerstroni,  a  director  of  the  East  Indian  Com- 
pany at  Gothenburg).  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Lythraeea?,  which  is  distinguished 
by  winged  seeds,  and  in  which  are  to  be  found 
some  ol  the  noblest  trees  of  tropical  forests. 
Lugcrslru niiu  Flos-reginw  is  the  jarool  of  India, 
a  magniticent  tree,  which  attains  a  height  of  50 
leet.  with  red  wood,  which,  although  soft,  is 
durable  under  water,  and  is  therefore  much  used 
for  boatliuilding.  It  has  been  successfully  in- 
troduced into  southern  California  as  an  orna- 
mental jilant.  Lagirstramia  Indiea.  the  crape- 
myrtle,  is  a  common  shrub  cultivated  from  the 
vicinity  of  Washington,  D.  C,  southward.  If 
grown  nuich  farther  north  it  requires  winter 
protection.  It  is  a  native  of  India  or  China, 
being  extensively  grown  in  both  countries  for 
the  beaiity  of  its  flowers  which  continue  to  open 
for  a  month  or  more.     Compare  JIyktle. 

LAGOA  DOS  PATOS,  la-gO'a  dosh  pii'tosh. 
The  largest  lake  oi  Brazil,  145  miles  long  by 
20  to  40  wide,  situated  in  the  State  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  and  separated  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  by  a  small  strip  of  swampy  land  (Map: 
Brazil,  G  10).  It  receives  from  the  west  the 
.lacuhy  River,  and  is  connected  by  a  short  chan- 
nel with  the  Lagoa  Mirim  on  the  south.  Lagoa 
dos  Patos  commimicates  by  an  inlet  with  the 
Atlantic  at  the  city  of  IIio  Grande  do  Sul.  At 
its  northern  extremity  is  Porto  .Alegre.  It  is 
very  ~lia]low,  Init  has  a  navigable  channel. 

LAGO  MAGGIORE,  la'gA  mi-jT/ra.  A  lake 
of  Italy.    See  M.\ggiore.  L.\ke. 

LAGOON'  BAY.     A  lake  of  the  Philippines. 

Sec  Bay  L.VGO0N. 

LA'GOS.  A  British  colony  and  a  British  pro- 
tectorate of  Western  Africa,  constituted  as  such 
in  .July.  1901.  Lagos  is  bordered  on  the  north 
and  east  by  British  Nigeria,  on  the  south  by  tlie 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  on  the  west  by  French  Da- 
homey. The  colony  is  confined  to  a  strip  of  land 
along  the  coast.  The  protectorate  comprises  the 
interior,  including  the  Yoruba  country,  and  ex- 
tends to  about  latitude  9°  X. — the  precise  limits 
having  been  defined  in  December.  1899.  The 
area  of  the  colony  is  3460  square  miles:  esti- 
mates of  that  of  the  protectorate  vary  from  22.- 
000  to  29.000  square  miles.  The  interior  is  hilly. 
The  rivers  are  unimportant.  Lagos  has  an  un- 
healthful  climate.  Nearly  every  crop  known  to 
the  latitude  is  grown  to  some  extent,  and  the 
usual  tropical  products,  especially  palm  oil, 
gums,  and  palm  kernels,  figure  in  the  trade.  In 
1901  the  exports  were  £909.232.  the  imports 
£737.283.  Four-fifths  of  the  commerce  is  with 
Great  Britain.  The  Lagos  Territory  is  admin- 
istered by  a  Governor  and  by  executive  and  legis- 
lative councils.  The  latter  body  has  ten  mem- 
bers. The  native  chiefs  are  recognized  to  some 
extent  in  the  adntinistration.  Lagos  is  financial- 
ly self-supportins.  In  1900  the  receipts  were 
£211,467.  the  expenditures  £187.125.  There 
is  cable  communication  with  England.  Two  lines 
of  railroad  are  in  operation  connecting  Abeoknta 
and  Ihadan  with  Lagos  on  the  coast.  The 
colonial  army  is  officered  by  Europeans  and  num- 
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bers  less  than  1000  men.  The  total  population 
of  the  protectorate  is  estimated  at  from  1,500.000 
to  2,500,000,  including  about  350  Europeans. 
The  natives  are  slowly  being  educated.  In  18!)'J 
3000  pupils  were  attending  the  40  schools  in  the 
colony.  The  Government  not  only  aids  the  Prot- 
estant and  Catholic  schools,  but  also  the  Moham- 
medan and  pagan  school.-.  The  English  made  in 
1801  a  permanent  footing  in  the  colony.  About 
twenty-five  years  later  it  was  separated  from  the 
colony  of  the  Oold  Coast. — Lagos,  the  chief  town, 
is  situated  partly  on  islands  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Ogun  (Map:  Africa,  E  4).  It  is  the  most 
important  port  of  Upper  Guinea.  Formerly  it 
was  a  centre  of  the  slave  trade.  Its  popula- 
tion was  4200  in  1901,  including  a  few  score  of 
Europeans. 

LAGOS,  Iji'gos.  A  city  of  ^Mexico,  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  State  of  .Jalisco,  on  the 
Mexico  Central  Railroad,  and  at  an  elevation  of 
fiOOO  feet  above  sea-level  (Map:  Mexico,  H  7). 
It  was  founded  in  1503,  by  Krancisco  Martel,  and 
after  the  War  of  Independence  was  named  Lagos 
de  Moreno  after  its  defender.  Pedro  Moreno,  who 
died  here  in  battle  ag:iinst  the  Spaniards  in  1817. 
Population,  about  14,000. 

LAGOS,  lii'gosh.  A  seaport  of  Portugal,  in 
the  Province  of  Algarve,  on  a  wide  bay  on  the 
southern  coast,  40  miles  west  of  Faro  (Ma]>: 
Portugal,  A  4).  It  is  fortified  by  an  ancient 
wall  with  two  batteries.  A  large  viaduct  leads 
over  the  narrow  part  of  the  bay.  The  harbor 
affords  protection  from  north  and  west  winds 
only,  but  is  deep  and  capacious.  The  surround- 
ing region  is  fertile,  and  the  vine  is  much  cul- 
tivated. A  productive  tunny  fishery  is  carried 
on  in  the  vicinity.  Lagos  is  supposed  to  be  on 
the  site  of  the  Roman  Lacobriga.  Population, 
in  1000.  S26S.  In  the  bay  of  Lagos,  Admiral 
Boscawen  obtained  a  signal  victory-  over  the 
French  Mediterranean  fleet,  August  18,  1759. 

LAGOSTA,  la-g^sta.  An  island  in  the  Ad- 
riatic, oil'  the  coast  of  Dalmatia.  Austria,  to 
which  it  l)elongs  (Map:  Austria,  E  5).  It  has 
an  area  of  about  10  square  miles.  Its  coasts 
are  precipitous.  On  the  north  side  is  the  village 
of  Lagosta  with  a  small  port,  and  a  population 
(1800)  of  1226  inhabitants,  engaged  chiefly  in 
the  production  of  oil  and  wine.  There  is  a  safe 
harbor  nn  the  west  coast  for  small  vessels. 

LAG'OTHKIX  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  \ayiis, 
logos,  hare  -f  Spl^.  thrix.  hair).  .\  genus  of 
South  -Vmerican  monkeys,  closely  allied  to  Cebus, 
and  containing  the  two  species  of  woolly  howlers, 
or  "barrigudos,"  naraeXj,  Ijiifjothrix  11  innhohUi  and 
haijothrLT  infumntus.  The  former  is  the  larger 
and  better  known,  as  it  inhabits  the  lower 
Amazon  Valley,  but  the  latter  is  abundant  about 
the  headwaters  of  that  river,  and  upon  the  slopes 
of  the  Andes,  where  it  forms  an  imp«irtant 
article  of  the  food  of  both  whites  and  In- 
dians. 

LA  GRANDE,  1:\  grand'.  A  city  in  Union 
County,  Ore.,  about  300  miles  east  of  Portland : 
on  the  Grande  Ronde  River,  and  on  the  line  of 
the  Oregon  Railroad  and  Navigation  Company. 
It  is  the  most  important  commercial  centre  of 
a  productive  lumber,  wheat,  fruit,  apd  live-stock 
region,  and  has  hmilwr-mills.  a  beet-sugar  fac- 
tory, railroad  shops,  a  flour-mill,  brickvard. 
«tc!    Population,  in  1S90,  2583;  in  1900,  2991. 


LA  GRANDE  ARMEE,  14  grUN  dir'mi' 
(Kr.,  the  great  army).  An  historic  title  given  to 
the  magniii^^-ent  force  which  Napoleon  led  again.st 
Russia  ill  1812,  and  of  which  only  a  small  frag- 
ment returned. 

T.A  GRANGE,  l;'i  granj.  A  city  and  the  coun- 
ty-seat of  Irou])  County,  (ia.,  71  miles  southwest 
of  Atlanta;  on  the  Atlanta  and  West  Point  Rail- 
road, and  a  terminus  of  the  Macon  and  Birming- 
ham Railroad  (Map:  Georgia.  A  2).  It  has 
large  cotton-mills  and  cottonseed-oil  mills,  and  is 
of  considerable  importance  as  a  commercial 
centre.  There  are  two  female  colleges,  which  are 
controlled  by  the  Methodist  and  Bajitist  de- 
nominations." Settled  in  1820.  La  Grange  was 
incorporated  in  1828.  The  government,  under  a 
charter  of  1901,  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  elected 
annually,  and  a  unicameral  council,  one-half 
of  whose  members  are  elected  each  year  for  a 
term  of  two  years.  Population,  in  1890,  3090; 
in  1900.  4274! 

LA  GRANGE.  A  town  and  the  county-seat 
of  La  Grange  Co.,  Ind.,  45  miles  north  by  west 
of  Fort  Wa,^^le:  on  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indi- 
ana Railroad  (Map:  Indiana.  D  1).  It  has  agri- 
cultural interests,  and  manufactures  of  chairs, 
harrows.  bed-s])rings,  flour,  lumber,  etc.  Popu- 
lation, in   ISOO,  1784;   in   1900.   1703. 

LA  GRANGE.  A  city  in  I.«wis  County,  Mo., 
10  miles  north  by  west 'of  Quiney,  111.:  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  cm  the  Saint  Louis.  Keo- 
kuk and  Northwestern  Railroad  (Map:  Missouri, 
El).  It  has  an  important  river  trade,  export- 
ing hay,  corn,  oats,  and  creamery  products,  and 
manuf-actures  pearl  buttons,  overgaiters,  and 
breakfast  food.  La  Grange  College  (Baptist) 
was  established  here  in  18.58.  The  electric-light 
plant  is  owned  by  the  municipality.  La  Grange 
was  settled  in  1833,  and  incorporated  in  1853. 
Population,  in  1890,   1230;   in   1900,   1507. 

LA  GRANGE.  .\  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Fayette  County,  Tex.,  about  80  miles  east  liy 
south  of  Austin:  on  the  Colorado  River,  here 
crossed  by  two  fine  bridges,  and  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  the  Missouri.  Kansas  and  Texas  rail- 
roads (Map:  Texas,  F  5).  It  has  a  considerable 
trade  in  cotton  (12.000  bales  annually),  cotton- 
seed oil,  grain,  live  stock,  etc.,  and  several  in- 
dustrial establishments,  among  which  are  cotton 
gins  and  compresses  and  cottonseed-oil  mills. 
Population,  in  1890.   1626:  in  1900,  2392. 

LAGRANGE,  la'griiNzh'.  .TosepiiLoii.s 
(1736-1812).  The  greatest  French  mathema- 
tician of  the  eighteenth  century-.  He  was  born 
at  Turin,  his  father  lieing  War  Treasurer  to  the 
King  of  Sardinia.  Lagrange  was  educated  at  the 
College  of  Turin.  At  first  he  became  interested 
in  s|)eculative  philosophy,  but  his  extraordinary 
matlieniatical  ability  soon  made  it  clear  that  the 
proper  domain  of  his  activity  was  mathematics. 
At  nineteen  he  communicated  to  Euler  his  solu- 
tion of  the  famous  isoperimetric  problem,  which 
had  led  him  to  establish  the  principles  of  the 
calculus  of  variations.  The  result  was  that 
Lagrange  at  once  took  a  place  among  the  fore- 
most savants  of  Europe.  He  was  soon  made  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  the  artillery  school  at 
Turin,  and  in  1758  he  founded  the  society  which 
subsequently  became  the  Royal  .\cademy  of 
Turin.  In  1764  he  received  the  prize  offered 
by  the  .\cademy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  for  an  in- 
vestigation   on    the    libration    of    the    moon;    in 
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1766  lie  was  likewise  successful  in  a  question 
concerning  the  theory  of  the  satellites  of  Ju- 
piter, anil  in  the  same  year  was  called  to  take 
Jiuler's  ])lace  as  director  of  the  Academy  of  Ber- 
lin, which  position  he  occupied  for  twenty  years. 
He  then  went  to  Paris,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  Academy.  During  tlie  Revolution  lie  was 
at  the  head  of  the  conmiission  wliich  had  in 
charge  the  establishment  of  the  decimal  system, 
and  was  also  a  member  of  the  bureau  for  reward- 
ing useful  inventions.  On  tlie  establishment  of 
the  Ecolc  Polytechnique  (1797)  Lagrange  was 
made  professor  there.  After  the  Revolution  he 
was  made  professor  in  the  newly  established 
Ecole  Normale.  Under  Napoleon  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  Senate  and  given  t!ie  rank  of 
count.  In  pure  mathematics  Lagrange  is  noted 
for  his  contributions  to  the  theory  of  series,  the 
theory  of  numliers.  differentia!  equations,  the 
numerical  solution  of  equations,  and  the  cal- 
culus of  variations.  His  astronomical  work  was, 
however,  quite  as  remarkable.  His  most  noted 
work  is  Mcrunifjiu  analijtique  (17S8:  3d  ed. 
1853-55;  German  trans,  by  Servus,  1887).  His 
other  works  are:  Thcorie  des  fond  ions  aiiah/- 
tlques,  contenant  Ics  principes  dtt  calciil  (liffc- 
rciiliel  (1797:  3d  ed.  1847:  German  trans,  by 
Griison.  1708-99)  :  Traits-  de  la  rcsohitimi  dcs 
fqtintions  ninncrir/ues  (1798:  3d  ed.  1820): 
/yffoji.s  utir  Ir  ctilcul  des  foiwtions  (180G)  :  Lcc- 
luns  on  Eleiiwntary '  Mathriniitics  (trans,  by 
McCormack,  Chicago,  1898)  :  besides  a  large 
number  of  memoirs.  His  complete  works,  in 
fourteen  volumes,  were  published  at  Paris  in 
1866-92.  His  manuscripts  were  purchased  in 
1815  and  given  to  the  Institute  by  Carnot.  La- 
grange's name  is  connected  with  numerous  mathe- 
matical theorems.  For  his  biography,  consult 
Delambre,  in  Lagrange's  (Euvres,  vol.  i.  ( Paris, 
1866). 

LA  GRANJA,  la  griin'iia.  A  town  of  Spain. 
See  San   Ii.dkko.nso. 

LAGRIMOSO,  lii'grc-mO'zo.  An  Italian  term 
used  in  musii-.  meaning  tearful,  or  mournful: 
similar  to  hnnaitoso,  which  expresses  the  same, 
but  in  a  higher  degree. 

LA  GRIPPE.     See  Influenza. 

LA  GRITA.  VS  gre'ta.  A  town  in  the  State 
of  Los  Andes.  Venezuela  (Map:  Venez\iela.  0  2). 
It  is  situated  among  coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco 
plantations  in  a  beautiful  mountain  valley  near- 
ly .5000  feet  above  the  sea,  7.5  miles  south  of 
Lake  Marncaibo,  and  60  miles  southwest  of 
Merida.  the  capital  cf  the  State.  It  has  a  de- 
lightful climate,  and  lies  on  the  high  road  be- 
tween !M<'rida  and  ifaracaibo.  It  was  founded 
in  1576  by  Francisco  de  Caeeres.  and  has  licen 
several  times  visited  by  destructive  earthquakes. 
Population   (conmiuncl.  10,500. 

LA  GUAYRA,  la  •rxi'Th.  The  principal  sea- 
port of  Venezuela,  situated  on  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  and 
about  five  miles  from  Caracas,  of  which  it  is  the 
port  (Map:  Venezuela.  D  1).  Its  climate  is  very 
liot  and  unhealthful.  the  temperature  averaging 
84°  F..  but  of  late  sanitary  improvements  have 
lessened  the  discomforts.  The  principal  square 
contains  a  statue  of  the  celebrated  physician 
Vargas,  a  native  of  La  Guayra.  and  there  are 
several  churches  and  hospitals.  The  harbor, 
which  is  protected  by  a  fort,  was  formerly  an 
open  roadstead,  but  has  been  lately  improved  by 


a  breakwater.  La  Guayra  imports  chiefly  manu- 
factured goods,  and  exports  cofl'ee,  cacao,  and 
skins.  Steamship  lines  connect  it  with  Europe 
and  America,  and  it  is  the  terminus  of  a  cable  to 
Curagao.  A  railroad  20  miles  long,  constructed 
over  the  high  intervening  numntains.  connects 
the  town  with  Caracas.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Unit- 
ed States  consul.  Population,  9000.  La  Guayra 
was  founded  in  1588.  Its  fort  was  blockaded  in 
1903  by  the  English-German  llect  pending  the 
settlement  of  claims  against  the  Venezuelan  Gov- 
ernment. 

LA  GTJERONNIERE,  hi  gA'r6'nyar',  Louis 
Etiekne  Abtiiur,  Vicomte  dc  (1816-75).  A 
Frencli  politician,  born  at  Limoges,  in  Haute- 
Vienne.  He  first  attracted  notice  by  the  articles 
which  he  contributed  to  tlie  Avenir  National  of 
Limoges,  about  1835.  Subsequently  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Lamartine,  whom  for  many 
years  he  regarded  as  both  his  jiolitieal  and  liter- 
ary master.  Ultimately  he  came  to  a  rupture 
with  Lamartine.  and  became  an  ardent  Bonapart- 
ist  and  the  apologist  of  the  coup  d'etat.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Corps  Lcgislatif  in  1852, 
State  Councilor  in  1853,  and  Senator  in  1861. 
In  1868  he  was  made  Ambassador  at  Brussels, 
and  in  1870  was  sent  to  Constantinople.  He 
died  in  Paris,  December  23,  1875.  He  wrote: 
Etudes  ct  portraits  politiqucs  content pm-ains 
(1856):  L'empereur  yapoUun  III.  et  I'Aiigle- 
lerre  (1858);  h'empcrcur  yapoh-on  III.  et 
Vltalie  (1859);  he  pape  ct  le  conr/res  (1859); 
La  France.  Home  ct  Vltalie  (1861);  Le  droit 
piihUc  et  t'Eiiropc  nioderne   (1875). 

LAGXIILLERMIE,  la'g^'yflr'mf-',  AugustE 
FRfiofiRic  (1841—).  A  Frencli  engraver  and 
painter,  liorn  in  Paris.  He  was  educated  there 
under  Flaineng  and  Bouguercau,  at  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux-.Arts.  where  he  won  the  Prix  de  Rome 
for  engraving  (1866).  His  paintings  are  chiefly 
portraits,  but  among  his  most  famous  engrav- 
ings are:  '"Hommage  rendu  il  Voltaire  sur  le 
Theatre  Francais"  (1863)  :  Hebert's  ".Teune  fille 
an  puits"  (1864):  Frans  Hals's  '"Cavalier" 
I  IS(I5)  :  Velasquez's  "Deux  nains"  (1872)  :  Fro- 
mentin's  "Fantasia"  (1874);  Laurens's  "Etat- 
niajor  aulrichicn  devant  le  corps  de  Mareeau" 
(1880):  Munkacsy's  "Deux  families"  (1882); 
Delacroi.x's  "Massacre  de  Scio"  (1885)  :  Hebert's 
"Vierge  aux  baisers"  (1880);  Gainsborough's 
"Musidore  se  baignant"  (1887);  Van  Dyck's 
"Beatrice  de  Cusance"  (1888).  and  his  children 
of  Charles  I.  (1890)  ;  and  "Le  the'"  by  Millais. 
He  received  medals  in  1877,  1889,  1890,  and  the 
Legion  of  Honor  decoration  in   1882. 

LAGUNA,  la-gijo'na.  or  LA  LAGTJNA,  also 
called  Cristobal  de  la  Lacuna.  A  town  of  the 
island  of  TenerifFe.  in  the  Canaries.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  north  shore,  near  Santa  Cruz,  in  a 
beautiful  plain  surrounded  by  wooded  mountains. 
It  has  wide  and  straight  streets  and  large  plazas. 
There  are  a  to\ni  hall,  a  normal  school,  a  semi- 
nary, and  a  public  library.  Laguna  was  formerly 
(he  capital  of  the  island.  Population,  in  1900, 
13.1.52. 

LAGUNA.  A  province  of  Central  Luzon,  Phil- 
ippines, lying  southeast  of  Manila.  It  has  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  encircling  the  .southern  and 
eastern  shores  of  Laguna  de  Bay.  wliich,  to- 
gether with  the  Province  of  Mi'irong,  bounds 
it  on  the  north.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the   provinces   of   Infanta   and  Tayabas,   on  the 
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south  by  the  latter  and  Batangas,  and  on  the 
west  b^-  the  Province  of  Cavite.  Its  area  is  752 
square  miles.  Its  surface  is  broken  and  moun- 
tainous in  the  central  and  northern  jjortions,  ris- 
ing 6000  feet  in  Mount  San  Cristobal :  in  the 
east  and  northwest  it  is  more  level.  The  climate 
is  variable  vnth  respect  to  temperature,  but  al- 
ways humid ;  the  province  is  watered  by  nu- 
merous streams  and  lakes,  which  in  the  rainy 
season  form  fever-breeding  swamps.  The  vegeta- 
tion is  exuberant,  and  quantities  of  sugar,  palay, 
corn,  coffee,  and  cocoanuts  are  produced.  The 
production  of  cocoanut  oil  is  a  nourishing  indus- 
try, and  there  are  also  some  manufactures,  most 
of  the  bolos  used  by  the  Filipinos'  being  made 
here.  Though  the  province  is  intersected  with 
many  high  roads,  communication  with  Manila 
is  mostly  carried  on  by  steamers  on  the  lake. 
A  railroad  has  been  projected  from  Manila  to 
the  capital  of  the  province,  and  there  are  several 
telegraph  lines  in  operation.  The  inhabitants 
are  exdusivelv  Tagalos,  and  are  all  more  or  less 
civilized.  They  numbered,  in  1900,  177,000.  The 
capital  is  Santa  Cruz  (q.v.). 

LAGUNA.  An  important  Pueblo  town  of 
New  Mexico.  .'Standing  second  on  the  list,  situated 
some  40  miles  west  of  Albuquerque  and  directly 
on  the  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  The  in- 
habitants belong  to  the  Keresan  stock  (q.v.), 
and,  like  all  the  other  Pueblo  Indians,  are  indus- 
trious and  self-supporting,  raising  sufficient 
crops  for  their  owti  wants,  although  almost  their 
whole  territory  is  a  desert.,  and  the  Indian  title, 
acquired  under  old  Spanish  laws,  is  in  disi)ute. 
According  to  a  recent  official  report,  only  21.5 
out  of  over  17,000  acres  covered  by  their  grant 
can  be  vised  for  farming  purposes,  and  tlieir  main 
dependence  is  an  adjoining  strip  of  fertile  land 
along  the  San  Jose  River.  The  population,  with 
outlying  settlements,  is  about  1100.  See,  also, 
Pueblo. 

LAGUNA  DE  BAY.  A  lake  in  the  Philip- 
pines.    Sec  Bay  L.\goox. 

LA  HABANA,  la  ha-uii'na.  Tlie  smallest, 
but  most  important  and  most  populous,  province 
of  Cuba.  It  occupies  a  band  running  across  the 
western  part  of  the  island  from  the  tiulf  of  Mexi- 
co to  the  Caribbean  Sea.  and  is  liouniied  by  the 
Province  of  Pinar  del  Rio  on  the  west,  anil  Matan- 
zas  on  the  east.  Its  area,  including  the  Isle  of 
Pines  (q.v.),  is  2772  square  miU's.  Its  surface 
is  rather  low  and  undulating,  with  some  unde- 
fined elevations  in  the  interior.  The  forests  yield 
valual)Ie  cabinet-timber,  and  all  the  various  agri- 
culturnl  products  of  the  island  are  represented. 
La  Habana  is  the  principal  manufacturing  prov- 
ince of  the  Republic,  and  has  numerous  large 
cigar  anil  cigarette  factories,  as  well  as  foun- 
dries, tanneries,  sawmills,  and  distilleries.  The 
province  is  as  densely  populated  as  the  State  of 
Connecticut:  its  population  in  1SS7  was  4.51.928, 
and  in  1900.  424.snt.     The  capital  is  Havana. 

LA  HARPE,  la  iirp.  FRt5nf;Rir  Cr;:sAR  de 
(1754-1838).  A  Swiss  statesnuui.  born  at  RoUe. 
in  the  Canton  of  Vaud.  He  studied  at  Geneva 
and  Tubingen .  and  went  in  1782  to  Saint  Peters- 
burg, where  he  became  tutor  of  the  future  .\lex- 
ander  I.  He  was  a  passionate  re|niblican  and  a 
Vaudois  patriot,  and  his  writings  stirred  up  re- 
volts against  the  tyranny  of  the  Rernese,  but 
brought  about  his  dismissal  by  the  F.niperor  of 
Russia,  and  caused  liini  to  be  outlawed   Iiy  the 


Swiss  authorities.  In  1795  he  was  in  France,  so- 
liciting the  intervention  of  the  Directory  in  Swiss 
allairs,  and  in  1798,  when  French  troops  had 
instituted  an  Helvetian  republic.  La  Harpe  be- 
came one  of  its  directors.  The  restoration  of  the 
cantonal  system  sent  La  Harpe  a  fugitive  to 
Paris  in  1800,  where  he  lived  till  1814.  When  the 
Allies  entered  Paris,  Alexander  I.  greeted  his  old 
tutor  affectionately,  gave  him  the  rank  of  general, 
and  at  his  entreaties  insisted  in  the  Congress  of 
\'ienna  on  the  rights  of  the  Canton  of  Vaud. 
In  1816  La  Harpe  settled  at  Lausanne,  where  he 
died. 

LA  HARPE,  Jean  Fbax^ois  de  (1739-1803). 
A  French  critic,  born  in  Paris,  Xoveniber  20, 
1739.  He  began  his  literary  life  as  a  satirist 
with  Heroides  (1759),  followed  this  with  four 
mediocre  classical  tragedies,  visited  Voltaire 
at  Ferney  from  I7G6  to  1708,  and  then  became 
literary  critic  of  the  Mercure  de  Fiance,  continu- 
ing to  write  dramas  and  gaining  Academic  rec- 
ognition. He  was  elected  to  the  Academy  ( 1770), 
and  in  1780  became  professor  of  literature  at  the 
Lycee.  His  lectures  there,  published  as  Coiirs 
de  litterature  ancienne  et  modenie  (I789-I805), 
though  narrow  and  superficial,  were  once  highly 
esteemed.  He  joined  the  revolutionaiy  movement, 
but  was  imprisoned  during  the  Directorate,  and 
from  a  Voltairean  became  an  ardent  Catholic. 
In  criticism  La  Harpe  stands  on  the  threshold 
of  the  romantic  revival  as  the  talented  represen- 
tative of  a  sterile  conservative  classicism.  His 
'JCune.s.  in  16  volumes,  appeared  in  1821. 

LAHIJAN,  la'he-jan'.  An  important  trading 
town  of  Persia,  in  the  Province  of  Cdiilan,  eight 
miles  from  the  southern  shore  of  the  Caspian 
Sea.  29  miles  east-southeast  of  Resht  (Map: 
Persia.  D  3).  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of 
the  Province  of  Ohilan.  Silk  is  the  chief  product. 
Population,  estimated  at  5000. 

LA  HIRE,  la  er.  Etiexxe  de  Vigxolles 
(C.1390-I443) .  A  French  general.  He  was  born 
in  Gascony.  and  the  name  La  Hire,  given  him  by 
his  enemies,  was  adopted  by  him.  In  1420  he  de- 
fended Crepy  against  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  but 
had  to  surrender  the  town.  He  fought  bravely  at 
Coucv:  was  at  the  siege  of  Alencon  in  1421.  and 
in  the  battle  of  Verneuil  in  1424.  and  in  1429 
was  with  Jeanne  d'Arc  at  Orleans.  In  1431 
he  was  captured  by  the  English  in  an  attempt 
to  release  .Jeanne  from  her  imprisonment  in 
Rouen,  but  was  ransomed  by  the  French  cities, 
and  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Chartres  (1432). 
At  the  close  of  the  war,  as  a  reward  for  his  ser- 
vices, he  got  permission  to  plunder  the  provinces 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  the  strife.  He  died 
at  Montanban.  after  many  honor.s  had  been  con- 
ferred on  him  by  Charles  VII.  On  account  of  his 
companionship  with  .Jeanne  d'.\rc,  and  of  the 
many  stories  told  of  his  bravery  and  wit.  he  ia 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  French  chevaliers, 
and  his  name  is  often  used  at  cards  in  French 
for  the  knave  of  hearts. 

LA  HIRE,  Lavrext  de  (lfi06.nr>).  A  French 
painter,  born  in  Paris.  He  was  the  pupil  of  his 
father,  Etienne  de  la  Hire  (or  Hyre),  and  after- 
wards of  Lallemand.  but  imitated  Primnticcio, 
whose  pictures  he  had  studied  at  Fontaineblenu. 
He  first  painted  decorative  siibjects  for  churches 
and  palaces,  and  portraits:  then  devoted  himself 
to  easel  pictures  and  landscapes.  In  1648  he  was 
one    of    the    twelve    founders    of    the    Academic 
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Eoyalc  dc  Peiiiture  et  de  Sculpture.  He  was 
also  an  cnj^raver.  His  best  works  are  his  re- 
ligious ])aintings:  "Saint  Peter  Curing  the 
Sick  l)_v  His  Shadow ;"  "The  Conversion  of  Saint 
Paul;"  "Jesus  Ai)[)earing  to  the  Marys;"  and 
"Lalian  Looking  for  His  Idols." 

LA  HIRE,  Philippe.    See  De  la  Hire. 

LAHME,  lii'me,  Deb.  See  Herm.\n.\  vo.\ 
Reiciik.nai'. 

LAHN,  liiu.  An  affluent  of  the  Rhine,  joining 
it  a  few  miles  above  Coblenz  (ilaj):  Germany, 
C  3).  It  rises  in  Westphalia,  and  llows  tinough 
Hesse-Xassau  and  Hesse.  Its  length  is  135  miles, 
and  it  is  navigable  by  means  of  numerous  locks 
up  to  Giessen.  about  'M  miles  from  its  mouth. 

LA  HONTAN,  la  ox'tax',  Arma.nd  I.ori.s, 
Baron  ilc  (  lOtitilTl.T) .  A  French-.4merican  sol- 
dier and  traveler.  He  was  born  at  Jlont-de- 
AJarsan.  in  Gascony,  and  went  to  Canada  as  a 
tonimon  soldier  in  1683.  He  was  stationed  at 
various  military  posts,  made  several  expeditions 
against  the  Indians,  visited  Michilimackinac  and 
Sault  Sainte  JIarie  in  1688  and  Green  Hay  in 
1689.  and  claimed  to  have  been  on  the  Upper  .Mis- 
sissippi. While  on  his  way  to  France  in  16!)2, 
as  bearer  of  dispatches  from  Count  Frontenac. 
he  stopped  at  Placentia  Bay,  Newfoundland,  and 
defended  the  place  bravely  against  an  English 
force.  He  was  made  King's  lieutenant  in  New- 
foundland and  Acadia,  but  quarreled  with  the 
Ciovernor.  and  was  dismissed  from  the  service. 
He  traveled  through  Portugal,  Spain,  Holland, 
Denmark,  and  England,  settled  in  Hanover,  and 
died  there.  In  1703  La  Hcmtan  jiublished  at 
Tlie  Hague  an  account  of  his  adventures  in 
America,  under  the  title  Xoui-caii  voyage  dons 
I'Am&r'itiue  septcntrionale,  and  followed  it  up  the 
next  year  with  a  Suite  des  voyages  de  I'Ame- 
rif/ue.  treating  chiefly  of  the  lake  region  of 
North  America  and  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Mississippi.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  author 
visited  the  places  he  describes;  hut  his  geography 
is  al)surd.  his  clhnology  fanciful,  and  his  facts 
are   thickly  interlarded   with   fiction. 

LAHONTAN,  Lake.  A  former  extensive  lake 
of   the   Great   Basin   region   in  western   Nevada. 

See    L.VKE    L.illONTAN. 

LAHORE,  lahrir'.     A  division  of  the  Punjab 


(q.v.),  British  India,  compri 


extension  comprising  Naulakha  on  the  east  and 
Anarkalli  and  Donald  Town  on  the  south,  to- 
gether with  ileean  Meer,  the  extensive  military 
cantonment,  three  miles  southeast.  The  streets 
of  the  native  city  are  narrow  and  gloomy,  and 
the  houses  in  general  are  insignificant;  but  the 
bazaars  are  well  furnished,  wells  are  al)undant, 
and  there  are  numerous  fine  gardens,  mosques, 
palaces,  tombs,  and  ruins  of  bygone  splendor  and 
prosperity.  The  great  citadel  stands  in  the 
northwest  corner.  From  1849  to  1863  the  city 
underwent  considerable  improvement;  the  waifs 
were  reduced  in  height,  and  the  surrounding 
moat  was  filled  and  formed  into  a  pleasant 
promenade  and  speedway,  with  gardens  which 
girdle  the  city.  Wide  streets  and  good  roads 
conununicate  with  the  European  quarter  and  the 
surrounding  country.  In  .\narkalli  are  found 
tlic  Government  olliees,  town  hall,  court-house, 
post-oflice,  \'ictoria  Jubilee  Hall,  Government 
training  college,  Roberts  Institute,  library  mu- 
seum, school  of  arts,  Mayo  Hospital,  banks,  and 
bazaars.  The  Government  House,  the  cathedral, 
Lawrence  and  Montgomery  halls,  the  Punjab 
Chieftains"  University,  Punjab  Club,  the  .\gri- 
Horticultural  Gardens,  Lawrence  Gardens,  jail, 
penitentiary,  and  race-course  are  situated"  in 
Donald  Town.  Lahore  is  an  important  junction 
for  the  Northwestern  Railway  line  to  Peshawar, 
and  the  southwestern  line  to  Karachi.  The  sta- 
tion and  railway  worksho])s  are  situated  at 
Naulakha,  which  has  comnmnieation  with  the 
native  city  by  a  street  railway.  The  railway 
workshops  cover  126  acres,  and  employ  over  2000 
men.  who  are  comfortably  houseil,  and  liave  a 
church,  recreation  groimd,  theatre,  and  swim- 
ming bath  provided  for  them. 

Lahore  is  noted  for  its  carpets,  has  manufac- 
tures of  silk  and  woolen  goods.  ])otterv,  arms, 
and  jewelry,  and  carries  on  an  exlensivi'  import 
trade.  It  is  a  progressive  municipality,  and 
owns  the  water-works.  The  cantonment  is  sup- 
plied with  water  from  the  Bari  Doab  Canal, 
which  separates  it  from  the  city.  A  huge  em- 
bankment four  miles  long  protects  the  city  from 
the  inundations  of  the  Ravi.  The  great  an- 
tiquity of  the  native  city  is  demonstrated  by 
the  varying  levels  of  its  buildings,  the  most  an- 
cient ranging  from  7  to   12  feet  below  those  of 


Lahore,  .\mritsar,  ^Montgomery.  Multan.  llian. 
Gurdaspur.  and  Lyallpur.  Area,  24.872  sq\iare 
miles.  Population',  in  1891,  .5,369,794:  in  1901, 
5,466.644.  It  extends  from  the  Himalaya  to  JIul- 
tan.  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Sutlej.  The  sur- 
face generally  is  an  alluvial  plain,  requiring  irri- 
gation for  agricultural  purposes.  This  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Bari  Doab  Canal  and  the  Sutlej 
with  ramifying  channels.  Wheat  is  the  principal 
crop,  and  barley,  maize,  rice,  and  other  cereals 
are  grown;  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  oil  seeds,  and 
the  opium  poppy  are  also  cultivated.  Capital, 
Lalinr... 

LAHORE.  The  capital  of  the  Pimjab.  Brit- 
ish India,  and  of  a  distriit  and  division  of 
the  same  name  in  latitude  31°  36'  N.  and  longi- 
tude 74°  18'  E.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ravi 
River,  and  on  the  Northwestern  Railway,  32 
miles  west  of  .\mritsar  (^fap:  India,  B  2).  It 
is  the  residence  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  Lahore  consists  of  a 
native  town  surrounded  by  a  wall  1.5  feet  high, 
pierced   by   thirteen  gates,    and   of   a   European 


the  districts  of     successive   eras   built   and   raised   upon   the   sites 


of  former  structures.  The  reputed  founder  of 
Lahore  is  Lava,  or  Lob.  one  of  the  sons  of  Rama. 
In  the  twelfth  century  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  (ihaznavids.  It  was  destroyed 
(luring  the  Mongol  invasion  in  1241,  and  rebuilt 
in  1269.  It  sutTercd  from  Timur's  invasion  at 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  in  1.522 
came  into  the  possession  of  Baber.  one  of  his 
descendants.  The  chief  era  of  Lahore's  prosper- 
ity was  the  reign  of  .\kbar  (1556-1605).  under 
whom  Christianity  flourished  for  a  period  at 
Lahore.  In  17.58  the  Sikhs  obtained  possession 
nf  the  city,  and  later,  under  the  redoubtable  Ran- 
jit  Singh,  became  masters  of  the  Punjab.  Anar- 
chy followed  his  death  in  1839.  and  an  invasion 
of  British  territory  resulted  in  war  and  the  Brit- 
ish occupation  of  Lahore  in  1846,  Population, 
in   1891.   176.854;  in  1901,  120,058. 

LAHR,  liir.  A  manufacturing  town  of  the 
Gran<l  Duchy  of  Baden.  Germany,  situated  in 
the  valley  of  Schutter,  53  miles  south-southwest 
of  Karlsruhe  (Map:  Germany,  B  4).  Tlie  mu- 
nicipal park,   with   the  museum   of  antiquities. 
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deserves  notice.  Lahr  tarries  on  considerable 
manufactures  of  linen  and  woolen  tlotli,  hats, 
horsehair  doth,  artilicial  liowers,  leather,  and 
tobacco.      Population,    in    11100,    13,570. 

XAIBACH,  li'biiti,  or  LAYBACH.  The  cap- 
ital of  the  Austrian  Cruwnland  of  Carniola,  situ- 
ated on  tlie  Laibach  Kiver,  45  miles  norllieast 
of  Triest  (Map:  Austria,  D  3).  It  contains  a 
number  of  fine  promenades  and  squares,  adorned 
with  monuments,  among  which  the  most  notable 
is  the  bronze  bust  of  Kadetzliv.  The  ecclesiastical 
edifices  are  larijely  of  recent  origin.  Other  notc- 
wortliy  l)uikiings  are  the  Rathaus,  tlie  old  castle 
on  the  Schlossborg  outside  of  the  town,  and  tlie 
palaces  of  the  bisliop  and  the  counts  of  Auers- 
perg.  The  educational  institutions  include  tlie 
gymnasia,  a  seminary  for  teachers  of  both  sexes, 
a  number  of  special  scliools.and  a  museum.  There 
are  a  large  hospital  and  a  penitentiary.  Laibach 
manufactures  cotton  goods,  churcli  liells,  tobacco, 
and  machinery  and  other  iron  products.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  prince-bisliop.  Its  commerce  is  of 
some  importance.  In  the  iieigliboring  Laibach  Fen 
have  been  found  interesting  lake  dwellings.  Pop- 
ulation, in  1800.  31,003;  in  1900,  36,547,  mostly 
Slavic.  Laibacli  is  believed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  Roman  Acmona  or  Hemona.  It  flourished 
under  the  rule  of  the  Franks.  In  976  it  became 
the  capital  of  C'arintliia  and  Carniola,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  thirleenUi  century  passed  under 
the  rule  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  It  was  the 
seat  of  the  French  dominion  of  the  Illvrian 
provinces  from  1809  to  1813.  In  1821  Laibach 
was  the  scene  of  the  famous  congress  of  mon- 
archs,  convened  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an 
end  to  carbonarism  in  Italy,  and  to  restore  Na- 
ples and  Sicily  to  tlioir  former  political  status. 
The  result  of  the  congress  was  the  passing  of 
resolutions  establisliing  among  European  nations 
the  right  of  armed  intervention  in  the  affairs 
of  any  neigblinring  States  in  case  of  internal 
political  disturbances.  Most  of  the  larger  Euro- 
pean countries  were  represented  at  the  congress, 
against  whose  action  England  protested. 

LAIiyLAW,  William  (17801845).  Friend 
and  amanuensis  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He  was 
bcrn  at  Blackliouse,  Selkirkshire,  and  after 
farming  with  little  success  became  steward  to 
Scott,  who  placed  a  high  value  on  his  counsel 
and  friendship.  Laidlaw  wrote  several  lyrics, 
but  tlie  simiile  balhid  "Lucy's  Flittin'  "  alone  is 
remembered. 

LAINEZ,  li'nath,  Diego.    See  Laynez. 

LAING,  lang,  Alexander  Gordon  (1793- 
1826).  A  British  explorer,  born  in  Edinburgh. 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  his  native 
city,  and  in  1810  became  an  ensign  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Volunteers.  The  next  year  he  went  to  the 
West  Indies,  where  he  served  until  1822,  when  he 
took  command  of  a  company  in  the  Royal  African 
Corps,  and  was  ordered  to  Sierra  Leone.  During 
the  next  two  years  he  made  extensive  explorations 
in  the  neighboring  countries,  and  in  1824.  dur- 
ing a  visit  to  England,  was  ordered  by  the  Co- 
lonial Secretary  to  undertake  a  journey  by  way 
of  Tripoli  and  Timbiictoo  to  the  source  of  the 
Niger.  He  was  the  first  European  to  reach  the 
latter  city,  which  be  entered  on  .\ugust  IS.  1S26. 
He  left  it  about  September  24.  and  two  days 
later  was  murdered  by  .Arabs  who  were  prob- 
ably actins;  under  instnietions  from  the  Bashaw 
of    Tripoli.      -An    account    of    his    earlier    explo- 


rations was  published  in  1825  under  the  title 
Travels  in  Tiinmatincc,  Kooranko,  utul  Hooliina, 
Countries  of  Western  Africa.  Consult  Chambers, 
Eminent  Scotsmen  (vol.  ii.)  and  Nelson,  Me- 
moirs of  Oudney,  Clapperton,  and  Laing   (1830). 

LAING,  David  (17931878).  A  Scotch  an- 
tiquary, born  and  educated  at  Edinburgh.  He 
became  an  apprentice  in  his  father's  book  store; 
traveled  abroad  to  buy  books;  met  Lockhart,  and 
became  a  friend  of  Scott.  He  was  secretary  of 
.'icolt's  IJannatyne  Club,  and  editor  of  many  of 
its  publications.  He  was  made  honorary  pro- 
fessor of  antiquities  for  the  Royal  Scottish  Acad- 
emy in  1854.  His  many  works  include  the  follow- 
ing: The  Helect  Remains  of  the  Ancient  ['upular 
Poetry  of  Scotland  {1S21)  ;  Fugitive  Scottish  Poe- 
try (1823-25);  The  Poems  of  ^\'illiam.  Dunbar 
(1834)  ;  Lauder's  ilemorahle  Occurrents  (1840)  ; 
Letters  and  Journals  of  Robert  Ilaillie,  l(i-n-lii 
(1841);  The  Collected  UorAs  of  John  Knox 
(1840-04)  ;  Soles  of  Ben  Jonson's  Conversations 
leith  Drummond  of  Haicthornden  (1842);  and 
Garden's  Theatre  of  Scottish-  Worthies  (1878); 
besides  several  important  works  on  etchings  and 
engravings. 

LAING,  Malcolm  (17021818).  A  Scotch 
historian.  He  was  born  in  JIainland.  Orkney, 
near  Kirkwall,  where  he  received  his  earlier  edu- 
cation; attended  Edinburgh  University,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1785.  His  ability  at- 
tracted some  attention,  but  he  gave  up  law  as 
a  profession  to  devote  himself  to  historical  re- 
search. His  writings,  although  somewhat  awk- 
ward in  stvle,  arc  thorough  and  accurate.  He 
continued  Henry's  History  of  Great  liritain 
(17931  ;  and  wrote  a  History  of  Scotland  from 
the  Union  of  the  Crowns,  on  the  Accession  of 
James  TV.  to  the  Throne  of  England,  to  the  Union 
of  the  Kingdoms    (1802). 

LAING,  Samvel  (1810-97).  A  British  au- 
thor and  politician,  born  at  Edinburgh,  and  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  where  he  taught  mathe- 
niatics  for  a  time.  He  studied  law  and  entered 
political  life  as  secretary  to  Labouchere  of  the 
Kiireau  of  Commerce,  who  gave  him  special 
charge  of  the  Department  of  Railway  Construc- 
tion. He  was  a  disciple  of  Gladstone,  became 
member  of  Parliament  f<u-  Wick  (1852).  held 
several  positions  under  the  Liberal  Government. 
was  president  of  the  society  which  instituted  the 
Sydenham  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  (1854), 
and  a  director  of  railways  in  France,  Belgium, 
and  Canada.  During  lSCO-05  he  was  Minister  of 
Finance  in  India,  and  he  wrote  about  that  coun- 
try and  Chin.T.  His  chief  publications  include: 
Modern  Science  and  Modern  Thought  (1885): 
Problems  of  the  Future  (1889);  and  Human 
Origins   (1892), 

LAIRD,  DA\in  (1833—).  A  Canadian  states- 
man. Ho  was  born  in  New  Glasgow,  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  and  was  educated  at  the  Presby- 
terian Tlieologieal  Seminary,  Truro,  N.  S.  He 
founded  and  became  editor  of  The  Patriot  of 
Charlottetown.  He  sat  in  the  Assembly  of  his 
native  province,  and  as  a  meml)er  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council  was  a  delesatc  to  Ottawa  to  nego- 
tiate f<u-  the  union  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
with  the  Dominion  Government.  After  the 
union  he  was  a  member  of  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment, served  as  Minister  of  the  Interior  ( 1873- 
70).  and  became  in  1876  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
the  Northwest  Territories.     In  1874  as  commis- 
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siont-r  he  concluded  a  treatj-  with  the  Indians  of 
the  nortluvest  by  which  they  gave  up  to  the 
Government  about  75,000  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory. 

LAIRD,  lard,  Joh.\  (1805-74).  An  English 
ship-builder,  l)orn  in  Greenock,  Scotland.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  lirst  builder  of  iron  steam- 
ships, and  for  a  long  time  was  the  head  of  the 
firm  of  John  Laiid  iS:  Sons,  iron  ship-builders 
and  engineers  at  Birkenhead,  near  Liverpool. 
Among  the  vessels  built  by  his  firm  were  the* 
John  h'andolph,  said  to  have  been  the  first  iron 
vessel  used  in  .\merican  waters,  the  Nemesis,  the 
first  iron  vessel  equipped  with  guns,  and  the 
famous  tonfederate  vessel  Alubiima.  He  re- 
tired from  the  active  management  of  the  busi- 
ness in  18G1,  after  which  time  the  firm  became 
known  as  Laird  Bros.  From  1801  until  his 
death  he  w'as  a  member  of  Parliament. 

LAIRESSE,  la'res',  G£bard  de  (1041-1711). 
A  Flemish  historical  painter  and  etcher.  He 
was  born  at  Li&ge,  and  under  the  direttion  of  his 
father  received  a  liberal  education  in  literature 
and  art.  He  was  also  a  pupil  of  Bartholet 
Flemael  at  Li&ge.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
painted  good  portraits  and  historical  subjects. 
From  the  traditional  account  it  seems  that  he 
lived  in  great  poverty  at  Utrecht  and  in  the 
neighborhood,  painting  signs  for  a  living,  until 
summoned  by  a  picture  dealer  to  Amsterdam, 
where  he  spieedily  became  celcl)rated.  He  is  said 
to  have  gained  inspiration  for  painting  by  play- 
ing the  violin.  He  painted  with  great  facility, 
leaving  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  works. 
His  style  was  influenced  by  Poussin  and  the 
antique,  his  art  being  essentially  Flemish,  and 
not  realistic,  like  the  Dutch.  It  was  sumptuous 
and  mannered  in  character.  In  1000  his  sight 
became  impaired,  but  he  continued  his  useful- 
ness by  dictating  his  ideas  on  painting  to  his 
pupils  and  associates.  They  were  collected  by 
his  son  and  published  at  Amsterdam,  under  the 
title  Het  f/root  schilderhork  (1707-12),  which, 
translated  into  English,  German,  and  French, 
became  a  manual  for  the  art  academies  of  the 
eighteenth  eenturv.  Lairesse  died  at  Amsterdam, 
June   28.    1711. 

His  largest  works  were  decorations  for  houses 
in  Amsterdam,  and  for  Dutch  castles.  He  was 
especially  fond  of  m^-thological  subjects,  his  re- 
ligious pictures  being  less  impressive.  Among 
his  paintings  at  Amsterdam  (Rijksmuseum) 
are  a  "Bacchanal,"  "Legitimate  Power,"  "Revo- 
lution," "Venus,  Mars,  and  Cupid;"  in  the 
Louvre  are  the  "Institution  of  the  Eucharist," 
"Cleopatra  at  Tarsus."  and  a  "Dance  of  Chil- 
dren." The  gallery  at  Cassel  is  also  rich  in  his 
■works.  For  the  Cathedral  of  I.i&ge  he  painted 
a  "Penitence  of  Saint  Augustine"  and  "Baptism 
of  Saint  Augustine;"  for  the  Church  of  Saint 
T^rsula.  at  Aixla-Chapelle,  the  "Martyrdom"  of 
Saint  Ursula. 

LAIS  (Lat..  from  Gk.  Ao(s).  The  name  of 
two  Greek  courtesans,  celebrated  for  their 
beauty.  (I)  The  elder,  probably  bom  at  Co- 
rinth, lived  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War.  Her  beauty  was  said  to  surpass  that  of 
any  other  woman  of  her  time ;  but  her  greed  and 
eapriciousness  were  also  notorious,  and,  when 
old,  she  grew  nverfnnd  of  the  wine-bottle.  Her 
lovers  included  many  famous  men,  amonsr  them 
the  philosopher  Aristippus  of  Cyrene.      (2)   Tlie 


younger  was  probably  born  in  Sicily,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  brought  to  Athens  when  still  a 
child.  She  sat  as  a  model  to  the  painter  Apelles. 
Falling  in  love  with  a  certain  Tliessalian,  she 
accompanied  him  to  Thcssaly,  where,  it  is  said, 
she  was  stoned  to  death  by  some  jealous  women. 

LAISSEZ-FAIRE,  lA'su'  filr  (Fr..  let  do), 
LAISSEZ-PASSER,  l.i'sn'pa'sA'f  Fr..  let  goon). 
As  originally  used,  the  first  of  these  phrases  rep- 
resents a  demand  for  freedom  from  onerous  re- 
strictions in  production,  the  .second  for  frwdom 
of  exchange.  Under  the  Mercantile  System  in- 
du.strv  and  commerce  were  subject  to  a  mass  of 
regulations  wliicli  hampered  the  individual  even  in 
matters  of  trifling  importance.  A  reaction  in 
thought  set  in  against  this  excessive  regulation, 
culminating  in  the  laissez-faire  teachings  of  the 
Physiocrats  (q.v.).  The  expression  laissez-faire 
is  said  to  have  been  employed  before  1680  by 
Legendre,  a  merchant,  in  a  reply  to  a  question 
of  Colbert  concerning  the  needs  of  industry.  The 
idea  appears  more  definitely  worked  out  in  the 
writings  of  Boisguillebert  (1712),  and  as  early 
as  1735  the  ilarquis  dArgenson  had  declared 
that  Laissez-faire  should  be  the  watcliword  of 
every  public  power.  "To  govern  better,  it  is 
necessary  to  govern  less,"  he  writes.  The  view 
did  not  become  common  until  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  maxim  laissez- 
faire  et  laisscz-passer  appears  to  have  been  popu- 
larized by  Gournay,  to  whom  it  was  attributed 
until  witliin  recent  years. 

The  doctrine  secured  a  wide  following  both 
in  France  and  in  other  European  countries.  In 
England  Adam  Smith  and  the  whole  English 
classical  school  of  political  economy  manifest  its 
influence.  The  French  classical  economists  were 
likewise  champions  of  laissez-faire:  and  numer- 
ous followers  appeared  in  Germany.  In  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  doctrine 
of  laissez-faire  lost  ground,  however.  The  Ger- 
man school  of  economics,  which  emphasized  the 
importance  of  the  economic  functions  of  govern- 
ment, seemed  for  a  time  to  have  completely  over- 
thrown the  older  doctrine.  A  reaction  has.  how- 
ever, set  in  which  promises  to  restore  to  favor  a 
modified   form   of   the  principle   of   laissez-faire. 

Adherents  of  the  theory  have  never  stood  for 
the  view  that  the  individual  should  be  left  free 
to  do  as  he  pleases  in  other  matters  than  trade 
and  industry-.  The  doctrine  is  not  one  of  an- 
archy, as  it  has  been  made  out  to  be  by  its  op- 
[lonents.  Nor  does  it  deny  that  government  has 
certain  economic  functions  to  perform;  although, 
indeed,  an  obscure  follower  of  lientham.  Sir  .T. 
Bowning.  attempted  to  show  that  political  econ- 
omy looks  for  nothing  from  the  State  except 
security  for  industry.  Tlie  adherents  of  the 
theory  would,  as  a  rule,  agree  that  the  State 
should  perfomi  those  functions  which  cannot  be 
adequately  i)erformed  by  individuals;  they 
would  also  leave  to  the  State  functions  which 
primarily  redouml  to  the  public  good.  See  Free 
Trade;  Phy.siocr.\ts;  Politic.\l  Economy:  In- 

DIVIDl  ALISSr. 

Bini,ior,RAPiiT.  For  a  brief  summary  of  the 
history  of  the  doctrine,  see  Palgrave.  Dietionnry 
of  Politic.nl  Eronnmy  (London,  1894-90).  The 
most  satisfactory  history  of  the  origin  of  the 
phrases  is  Onken,  Die  Marime  Laissez-Faire  et 
Laissez-Pnsser  (Bern.  1 886).  A  brief  account 
is  given  bv  Higgs.  The  Phi/siocrats,  ch.  3  (Lon- 
don. 1897)'. 
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LAISTNER,  list'ner,  LuDWio  (1845-90).  A 
Cfiiiuui  aulliur,  born  at  Esslinj^pn,  Wiirttemberg. 
He  studied  tlieologj'  at  TLil)iii^<'ii,  liad  cliaifje  of 
a  ))a.sUiiatL'  for  two  years,  and  was  a  private 
tutor  in  ^lunich,  wiiere  he  devoted  himself  ex- 
clusively to  literary  pursuits  after  1880,  and 
whence  lie  removed  to  Stuttgart  in  1880.  Besides 
Burba ro.ssiis  liiauicprber  (187i)).  an  epic  poem, 
and  ^ovcllcn  aum  alter  Zeit  (1882),  lie  wrote: 
Dicbelsaficn  (1870),  contributions  to  German 
niytho!o{,'y ;  Der  Archetypux  dcr  Xibelungen 
(1887)  ;  Uds  l>'til.icl  der  Hphinx.  Orundzur/c  eincr 
ilijlhcngcschiclite  (1880);  and  (Jermanische 
Xolkcrnrimcn  (1892);  and  with  Paul  Ileyse  he 
<>dited  yeiicr  deutscher  XorcUciischatz  (2-t  vols., 
1884-88). 

LAITY,  la'i-ti  (from  lay,  from  OF.,  Fr.  lai, 
from  l^at.  Uiicus,  from  Gk.  Xaixis,  lail;os,  relat- 
iiii;  to  the  ])eople,  from  Xa6s,  Idu.'i,  people).  In 
Church  relations,  the  name  given  to  all  person.? 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  clergy  (q.v.).  Among 
Catholics  the  term  has  a  stricter  meaning  than 
among  Protestants,  for  the  latter  do  not  make 
the  same  profound  distincMon  between  those  es- 
pecially dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Church 
and  the  general  body  of  worshipers.  The  Ro- 
man Catliolic  Chui'ch  claims  for  its  priesthood 
a  direct  and  special  mission  supernaturally  be- 
stowed to  teach  and  govern  the  faithful  laity  in 
all  matters  concerning  religion.  IMost  Protestant 
bodies  deny  this  sharp  distinction  and  regard  all 
memliers  as  equally  of  the  same  spiritual  grade. 
In  modern  usage,  the  term  is  applied  in  a  similar 
sense  to  distinguish  those  who  are  not  in  a 
learned  jirofcssion  from  its  members:  thus  those 
who  are  not  lawyers  are  'laymen'  to  the  legal 
jirofession. 

LAJARD,  la'zhiir',  Jeax  Baptiste  Fklix 
( 178.'i-18.")S) .  A  French  archaeologist,  born  in 
Lyons.  Tie  was  attached  as  secretary  to  the 
French  Ambassador  to  Persia,  and  spent  several 
years  in  tliat  country  exploring  and  studying 
Oriental  religions,  particularly  in  their  etl'eet 
upon  Ctreek  culture.  He  also  made  a  collection 
of  Babylonian  cylinders  which  are  now  in  the 
National  Library  in  Paris.  The  value  of  his 
researches  was  recognized,  and  after  his  re- 
turn to  France  he  held  several  imiinrtant  of- 
fices. .Much  of  his  writing  was  contributed  to 
the  .Aciuleiiiy  of  Inscriptions,  to  which  he  was 
elected  in  18.30.  His  works  include:  I'rcherches 
/nir  If  riillr,  Irs  symboles,  Ics  attribiits  et  les 
vioitiimcnis  fifinrfx  de  Vfnus  en  Orient  et  en 
Occidetit  (18.37-47);  and  the  unfinished  Re- 
cherches  srir  le  culte  publique  et  Irx  mi/stires  do 
Mithra  en  Orient  et  en  Occident  (1847-48). 

LAJARTE,  la'zhart',  TntconoRE  EooiARn  DU 
Faiki-:  dk  (1S2G-90).  A  French  composer  and 
musical  critic,  born  at  Bordeaux.  His  education 
was  begun  there,  and  was  continued  under  I^c- 
borne  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  In  1855  ho 
composed  a  one-act  comic  ojiera,  Le  secret  de 
Viiiirlr  Vincent,  which  had  a  longer  run  at  the 
Lyric  Theatre  than  any  of  his  succeeding  pro- 
ductions: Lc  duel  dii  comninndciir  (IS.'iT): 
i[nin':i:Ile  IV-neiopr  (1850);  and  Le  nrreu  de 
aiiUircr  (1861).  His  farce  ^t^itre  Villon  was 
Tilayed  at  the  Atheni-e  (1872):  .lfo».?i>»r  de 
Floridnr  at  the  Opfra  Comique  (1880)  :  Roi  de 
cnrrrnu  at  the  Nouveautf-s  (188.3):  and  7/C.* 
jumenux  de  Berqnmc  at  the  0))era  (1S8R).  He 
wrote  military  miisic,  as  well  as  articles  for  niu- 
VOL,  XI.— 46. 


sical  journals,  was  connected  with  the  Op6ra 
archives  from  1873,  and  became  librarian  there 
in  1882.  His  chief  critical  works  are:  In.itru- 
nienis  .SV/j  et  fanfares  civites  (18f)7);  liihlio- 
theijiie  musicale  du  theatre  de  I'Opcra,  catalogue 
historiijue,  chronolofiiiiue.  anrcdotique  (1877-79)  ; 
and  Ciirioxitrs  dr  I'Oprru   (188.3). 

LA  JONQUIERE,  li  zhox'kyAr',  Jacques 
PiEKHE  Tafi'AXEL,  Marquis  de  (1085-1752).  A 
Flench  naval  oHicer,  who  came  to  Canaila  as 
tjovernor  in  1749.  He  had  previously  been  en- 
gaged in  military  service,  fighting  the  Protestants 
in  the  Cevennes  (170.3),  with  Duguay-Trouin  at 
the  siege  of  Rio  de  .Janeiro  (1711),  and  at  the 
battle  of  Toulon  (1744),  and  had  won  a  notable 
victory  at  Finisterre  with  six  ships  over  eighteen 
of  the  British.  He  was  appointed  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  Canada  in  1746,  but  the  fleet  in  which 
lie  had  embarked  was  scattered  by  storms  and 
never  reached  (Juebec,  nor  was  he  more  fortu- 
nate the  following  year,  when  his  shi])  was  cap- 
tured and  himself  taken  iirisoner  to  England. 
\\  lien  lie  at  length  assumed  the  government  he 
was  regarded  as  a  miser.  He  was  suspected  of 
being  a  silent  partner  of  Western  fur-traders, 
and  ho  undoubtedly  backed  the  zealous  Abb6 
le  Loutre  in  his  design  of  securing  Acadia  for 
France  against  the  English  among  the  Acadians. 
He  died  in  Quebec,  and  was  bur»ed  in  tlie  Cliureh 
of  the  Recollets. 

LAKANAL,  la'ka'nal',  Joseimi  (1702-1845). 
A  French  statesman  and  educator,  born  at 
iSerres,  in  the  Department  of  AriOge,  and  edu- 
cated for  the  priesthood.  When  the  Revolution 
broke  out,  Lakanal.  who  was  then  professor  of 
])liilosopliy  in  the  college  at  Moulins.  was  sent 
by  the  De])artnient  of  Ari&ge  as  a  Deputy  to 
Paris.  In  the  National  Convention  he  gave  an 
unqualified  vote  for  the  death  of  the  King. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
quickly  rose  to  the  head  of  that  body.  He 
showed  indefatigable  energy-  in  educational  work 
in  France,  and  initiated  most  of  the  important 
reforms  tending  to  make  education  universal  in 
the  country.  To  his  ellorts  was  also  due  the 
founding  of  the  Eeole  Normale  and  the  Institut 
de  France.  In  1798  he  performed  with  great 
credit  and  thoroughness  tlie  duties  of  commis- 
sary-general of  the  Department  of  the  Rhine, 
reforming  abuses  in  the  army  and  building  up 
the  frontier  against  foreign  invasion.  During 
Napoleon's  tenure  of  power  Lakanal  filled  vari- 
ous subordinate  positions  in  educational  institu- 
tions in  France.  On  the  accession  of  Louis 
Win.  ho  was  proscribed  as  a  regicide,  and  came 
to  the  Vnlted  States.  Congress  voted  him  500 
acres  of  land,  and  a  little  later  he  was  offered 
and  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  State  T'niver- 
sity  of  Louisiana.  In  1825  he  resigned  and  re- 
tired tn  his  plantation  on  the  shores  of  Mobile 
Bay.  Shortly  after  the  Revolution  of  1830 
Lakanal  returned  to  France.  He  died  in  Paris, 
February  14.  1845. 

LAKE  (.\S.  lacu.  from  Lat.  laciis.  lake:  con- 
nected with  OHO.  Inhhn.  Oer.  I. ache,  pool.  Olr. 
loch.  lake.  Gk.  Xcikkos,  Inlko.i.  hole).  .\  body  of 
standing  water  surrounded  by  land.  In  common 
usage  the  tenn  pond  is  applied  to  ver^•  small 
lakes,  but  there  is  no  uniformity  in  agreement  as 
to  where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn.  In  Scotland  the 
word  loch  is  applied  to  lakes  and  also  to  lake- 
like anus  of  the  sea  almost  completely  shut  in 
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by  the  land.  In  the  case  of  the  Caspian,  Dead, 
and  Aral  seas,  the  term  sea  is  applied  to  wliat 
are  true  lakes. 

Ge.nehal  Characteristics.  Lakes  vary  from 
eacli  oilier  in  form,  depth,  and  source  of  water- 
••iupply.  They  are  usually  elongateil  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  inlet  and  outlet,  owing  to  tiie  fact 
(hat  they  arise  from  some  interference  with  the 
free  drainage  along  a  preexisting  river  valley. 
Often  the  outline  is  irregular  because  the  dam 
at  the  outlet  causes  the  water  to  rise  up  into 
the  tributary  valleys.  In  some  cases  the  water 
rises  over  low  divides,  forming  many  islands  and 
a  very  irregular  coast,  iis  in  Champlain,  Win- 
nijiiseogee,  and  other  lakes.  Others  may  have 
straight  shore-lines  following  the  valley  walls. 
or  may  occu])y  small  circular  basins.  In  dejitii 
lakes  vary  greatly;  thus  Great  Salt  Lake  lias 
a  depth  of  less  than  2.5  feet,  and  Crater  Lake, 
in  Oregon,  of  2000  feet.  They  may  occur  at  any 
elevation  above  the  sea,  and  some,  like  the  Dead 
Sea,  are  even  below  sea-level.  Kxcepting  in  \ery 
severe  climates,  deep  lakes  do  not  freeze  in  win- 
ter, because  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  entire 
lake  to  39°  F.  before  the  surface  can  freeze. 
.Some  lakes  have  no  surface  tributaries.  Imt  re- 
ceive their  waters  from  the  rains  and  from 
\inderground :  others  have  many  trilnitarics ;  all 
receive  a  notable  supply  from  underground.  Usu- 
ally the  largest  feeder  or  inlet  is  at  the  upper 
cnii  of  the  lake.  The  surface  of  the  water  slopes 
slightly  toward  the  outlet,  which  in  most  cases 
is  limited  to  a  single  channel. 

Great  floods  raise  the  level  of  all  but  the  larger 
lakes,  and  wet  seasons  cause  the  surface  to  rise 
by  the  increased  amount  of  water  supplied  from 
underground.  This  rising  may  come  so  long 
after  the  wet  jicriod  that  the  connection  is  not 
readily  discovered.  There  is  also  a  slight  tide 
on  the  larger  lakes,  though  ordinarily  unnotice- 
able;  but  in  V-shaped  bays  its  height  may  be 
so  increased  as  to  be  easily  detected.  Steadily 
blowing  wind,  drifting  the  water  befoif  it, 
causes  well-defined  currents  of  water.  On  smaller 
lakes.  wh'U  heavy  rains  and  melting  snows 
coincide  with  strong  wind,  floods  occur  on  Uic 
deltas.  The  lake-level  is  then  raised  by  the 
wind,  and  the  water  of  the  streams  cannot  How 
off,  conse(|uently  flooding  the  delta.  Still  an- 
other change  of  level  of  lakes  is  due  to  a  dif- 
ference in  the  air-pressure  on  the  two  ends  of 
the  lake.  A  low  pressure  on  one  end  and  a  high 
on  the  other  disturbs  the  equilibrium  of  the 
water;  it  is  pushed  down  under  the  heavier  air 
and  rises  imder  the  low  pressure.  This  starts 
an  undulation  of  the  lake  water,  which  is  analo- 
gous to  the  rocking  of  a  basin,  and  a  wave 
passes  up  and  down  the  lake,  slowly  dying  out 
with  each  succeeding  undulation.  To  such 
changes  in  lake-level  the  name  'seiches'  is  applied. 

Lakes  Without  Outlet.s.  In  all  countries 
there  is  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  lakes, 
so  that  less  water  flows  out  than  enters ;  there 
may  also  be  loss  through  seepage  into  the  earth. 
On  account  of  this,  even  in  moist  climates,  lakes 
with  a  small  drainage  area  may  not  rise  to  the 
point  of  outflow.  This  is  true  of  small  basins 
in  sand-dune  regions,  or  in  sandy  glacial  de- 
posits, where  the  water  speedily  soaks  into  the 
loose  soil.  Slowly,  however,  the  washing  in  of 
clay  and  the  growth  of  vegetation  forms  a  more 
impervious  bottom,  so  that  first  swamps,  then 
ponds,   are  caused.     Little  kettle-shaped   basins 


in  terminal  moraines  often  have  such  a  small 
drainage  area  that  they  do  not  rise  to  overflow, 
or  ])ossibly  overflow  only  in  periods  of  heavy 
rains  or  melting  snows.  Deep  lakes  in  volcanic 
craters,  like  Crater  Lake  in  Oregon,  also  fail  to 
reach  the  point  of  overflow,  because  the  rainfall 
and  drainage  arc  not  sullicient  to  fill  the  basins. 
Where  the  climate  is  very  arid,  the  lack  of 
abundant  rain,  the  rapid  evaporation,  and  the 
seepage,  commonly  keep  the  lake  waters  below 
the  rim  of  the  basin;  and  in  deserts  these  condi- 
tions may  completely  dry  up  the  basins,  or  permit 
them  to  have  lakes  or  swam])y  Ixittoms  only  dur- 
ing rains.  These  effects  of  aridity  are  illustrated 
in  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the 
Caspian  Sea.  As  the  streams  entering  lakes  bring 
a  load  of  mineral  matter  in  solution,  and  as  this 
is  not  carried  ofl'  in  the  vapor,  lakes  without 
outlet  have  a  .steadily  increasing  load  of  mineral 
matter.  Among  the  mineral  substances  thus 
brought,  salt,  gypsum,  and  carl)onate  of  lime  are 
usually  the  most  abundant.  In  time,  therefore, 
these  substances  may  be  present  in  such  quan- 
tity that  no  more  can  be  held  by  the  water, 
and  then  some  of  tin*  mineral  load  must  be  de- 
]iosited.  Thus  carhonatc  of  lime  is  being  precipi- 
tated on  the  bottom  and  sliores  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake,  and  salt  and  gypsum  have  been  pre- 
cipitated in  many  lakes  in  recent  times  and  in 
past  ages. 

Origin  of  Lakes.  Tlie  causes  of  lakes  are  as 
various  as  their  forms.  In  general  they  may 
be  considered  as  consequence  of  natural  inter- 
ference with  drainage.  They  may  exist  on  a 
new  land  surface,  when  they  may  be  called  orig- 
inal conacriucnt  laLcK.  since  they  are  formed  in 
conse(iucnce  of  original  irregularities  in  the 
land;  they  may  result  from  the  normal  develop- 
ment of  rivers,  and  may  then  be  called  lakes  of 
}tonnul  (lev clop  1)1  rn i :  and  they  may  be  due  to 
some  accidental  interference  with  preexisting 
drainage,  when  they  may  be  called  lakes  of  acci- 
dental orifiin.  .\ll  lakes  fall  into  one  of  these 
three  great  classes. 

Original  conscipient  lakes  are  illustrated  by 
the  shallow  lakes  of  Florida,  which  exist  in  de- 
pressions on  a  raised  sea  bottom ;  the  same  condi- 
tion exists  in  the  Siberian  [ilains,  and  in  the  .\r- 
gentine  plains.  Consequent  lakes  are  also  found 
in  shallow  basins  on  the  beds  of  extinct  lakes. 
Thus  the  Great  Salt  Lake  is  in  a  depression  in 
the  deposits  of  a  much  larger  lake  that  once 
existed  there.  .\ny  other  new  land  surface,  as 
a  lava  flow,  or  a  tliick  sheet  of  glacial  drift 
which  obscures  the  old  land,  may  have  depres- 
sions in  which  ponds  or  lakes  develop.  There 
are  many  small  lakes  of  this  origin  in  the 
glaciated  belt  of  .\nierica   and  Europe. 

Of  lakes  of  normal  development  there  are  also 
numerous  illustrati<ins.  Abandoned  meanders  of 
rivers,  forming  ox-how  lakes,  and  abandoned 
river  channels  on  deltas,  shut  off  from  the  river 
by  the  deposit  of  river  silt,  are  instances.  The 
growth  of  alluvial  fans  by  streams  coming  from 
a  mountain  into  a  more  level  valley  sometimes 
dams  the  river  in  the  main  valley.  Thus  Tulare 
Lake  in  California  is  made  by  a  broad,  low, 
alluvial  fan  made  by  King  River,  which  comes 
down  from  the  Sierra  Xcvada.  Still  another 
kind  is  found  where  stream  development  is  tak- 
ing place  in  a  region  of  limestone  or  other  solu- 
ble rock.  Under  these  conditions  some  of  the 
drainage  is  underground,  the  surface  settles  hero 
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and  there  by  undermining,  and  little  basins  or 
siiik-lioles  are  formed  toward  wliieli  the  water 
drains.  If  the  hole  in  the  centre  becomes  filled, 
ponds  are  caused. 

Far  the  most  common  cause  for  lakes  is  some 
accident  to  a  stream,  so  interfering  with  its 
normal  development  as  locally  to  transform  its 
valley  lo  .i  hasin.  An  avalanche  across  a  river 
dams  back  a  lake,  and  the  growth  of  a  moun- 
tain harrier  makes  a  still  greater  dam.  The 
war|)ing  of  valleys  during  mountain  growth  also 
makes  basins.  Lake  Geneva  in  the  Alps  has 
been  ascril)pd  to  this  origin.  There  are  basins 
where  the  rocks  across  a  valley  have  l)een  faulted 
— for  example,  in  southern  Oregon,  in  Ireland, 
and  in  the  ease  of  the  Dead  !Sea.  Wiien  the 
land  has  subsided  and  the  sea  entered  the 
mouths  of  river  valleys,  the  building  of  bars 
across  the  drowned  valleys  often  shuts  in  the 
water,  forming  lakes.  These  may  be  made  salt 
by  the  occasional  overllows  of  the  sea,  or  they 
m.ay  be  completely  disconnected  from  the  sea. 
Such  lak^s  are  illustrated  by  the  shut-in  bays 
on  the  south  shore  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Sinking 
of  parts  of  the  land  during  earthquake  shocks 
forms  basins,  as  in  the  'sunk'  country  of  Arkan- 
sas, in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  that  was  shaken 
by  the  eartlujuake  of  1812.  Lava  dams  hold 
back  river  water,  as  is  illustrated  in  the 
-Vuvergne  region  of  Central  France ;  by  Snag 
Lake,  near  Mount  Shasta ;  by  the  Lake  of 
Tiberias,  in  the  .Jordan  Valley;  and  by  many 
other  lakes  in  volcanic  regions.  After  the  vol- 
canic energj-  has  subsided,  volcanic  craters  are 
occupied  by  lakes,  as  in  the  Eifel  region  of 
Germany,  Lake  Xemi.  near  Rome:  .\verno, 
near  Naples;  and  many  other  places.  Such  lakes 
are  especially  large  and  deep  when  the  cra- 
ter bottom  has  subsided,  as  in  Crater  Lake,  Ore- 
gon. But  perhaps  the  most  important  single  cause 
for  lakes  is  the  glacial  accident.  By  moraine  dams 
and  by  dams  of  other  classes  of  glacial  deposits 
a  vast  number  of  lakes  in  Xortheastern  .\merica 
and  Northwestern  Europe  have  been  formed. 
Without  doubt  the  number  of  glacial  lakes  and 
ponds  in  Northeastern  America  and  Northwest- 
ern Europe  is  several  hundred  thousand.  There 
are  eslimaled  to  be  lO.Odf)  lakes  in  Minnesota 
alone,  due  in  one  way  or  another  to  the  glacier. 
In  consequence  of  the  interference  of  drainage 
by  the  glacial  acciilent,  glaciated  regions  are 
cliaracterize<l  by  an  abundance  of  lakes,  while 
unglaeiated  regions  have  relatively  few.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  deposit  of  materials  forming  a  dam 
across  stream  valleys,  glaciers  have  scoured  out 
many,  basins,  known  as  rock  basins.  Seneca  and 
Cayuga  Lake  valleys  in  central  New  York  have 
been  thus  formed,  the  (ireat  Lakes  owe  at  least 
a  part  of  their  depth  to  this  cause,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  some  of  the  Alpine  lakes,  notably  the 
Italian  lakes  Como,  Lugano,  and  ^laggiore. 
Many  lakes  are  the  result  of  a  combination  of 
causes.  For  example,  the  Great  Lakes  are  evi- 
dently in  old  river  valleys,  deepened  to  some  ex- 
tent by  glacial  erosion,  further  deepened  by  a 
warping  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  with  their 
depth  still  further  increased  by  dams  of  drift  in 
the  preexisting  valleys.  The  Alpine  lakes  also 
seem  to  combine  valley  warping,  glacier  erosion, 
and  glacial-drift  dams  among  their  causes. 

Destruction  of  Lakks.  Lakes  are  normally 
of  brief  duration,  from  the  standpoint  of  geo- 
logical time.     Consequently  lakes  are  mostly  of 


recent  origin,  and  are  especially  abundant  in  re- 
gions where  .some  recent  accident  has  hap[)ened 
to  drainage;  as,  for  example,  where  glaciers 
have  been,  or  where  lava  Hows  have  recently 
overspread  areas  of  country.  Since  lakes  act  as 
catchment  basins  for  sediment,  they  are  soon 
filled  by  the  contributions  brought  by  the  incom- 
ing streams,  by  rain-wash,  by  wimls,  and  by 
waves.  Much  of  the  liner  sediment  settles  in 
the  lake  at  a  distance  from  the  shore ;  but  most 
of  the  coarser  material  accumulates  near  the 
shore,  and  especially  in  the  river, deltas.  These 
grow  out  into  the  lake,  forming  Hats  at  the  head 
of  the  lakes  and  protruding  deltas  on  the  mar- 
gin. In  some  cases,  where  the  sediment  supply 
is  abundant,  as  in  the  Swiss  lakes,  which  receive 
glacier-fed  streams,  the  growth  of  deltas  from 
opposite  sides  of  the  lake  has  cut  a  single  lake 
in  two  parts.  This  is  dearly  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  lakes  Thun  and  Brienz,  which  are  divided 
by  the  delta  deposit  on  which  Interlaken  is  situ- 
ated. 

As  lakes  are  shallowed  by  sediment  deposit, 
organic  contributions  help  linally  to  fill  them. 
Various  forms  of  vegetation,  including  lilies, 
reeds,  rushes,  cane,  and  sphagnum,  are  very 
effective  in  this  last  stage  of  lake  destruction. 
When  finally  filled  the  lake  becomes  a  swampy 
])lain ;  the  rivers  then  build  the  plain  up  into 
dry  land  in  their  establishment  of  a  slope  or 
grade  across  the  plain. 

Lakes  are  not  always  destroyed  soleh-  by  fill- 
ing. The  outlet  stream  is  always  eroding  at 
the  barrier,  though  this  work  is  usually  slow, 
because  the  lake  water  has  filtered  out  the  sedi- 
ment, so  that  the  outlet  is  robbed  of  its  cutting 
tools.  Thus  Niagara,  in  (lowing  from  Lake  Erie, 
has  cut  away  but  little  more  of  the  barrier  than 
the  loose  soil,  and  consequently  (lows  practically 
on  the  surface  of  the  i)lain.  Where  the  outlet 
passes  through  unconsolidated  material  it  may 
rapidly  lower  the  lake-level.  If  a  condition  like 
that  at  Niagara  could  exist  near  a  lake,  the  eating 
back  of  the  falls  would  in  time  reach  the  lake 
and  rapidly  drain  it.  This  will  not  happen  in 
the  case  of  Niagara,  because  the  layer  which 
causes  the  cataract  dips  toward  the  south,  and 
the  fall  will  disappear  before  Lake  Erie  is 
reached. 

A  lake  may  also  be  destroyed  by  a  change  of 
climate.  Thus  a  series  of  lakes  existed  in  the 
great  basin  of  Western  United  States  during  the 
Glacial  period,  when  the  climate  was  cooler  and 
damper.  (See  L.VKE  Boxxeville:  Lake  Lajiox- 
TAX. )  During  the  Glacial  period  large  lakes  also 
existed  along  the  margin  of  the  ice  wherever  the 
glacier  formed  a  dam  across  north-flowing  stream 
valleys.  An  enormous  lake  of  this  origin  ex- 
isted in  the  valley  of  the  Red  River  of  the 
North,  to  which  the  name  Lake  Agassiz  (q.v. ) 
has  been  given.  Similar  lakes  appeared  In  the 
basin  of  the  Great  Lakes,  while  the  Saint  Law- 
rence Valley  was  ice-filled.  The  shore-lines  of 
these  glacial  lakes  are  plainly  seen  along  the  mar- 
gin of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  record  a  very  com- 
plex history,  with  various  outflows  Avhich  were 
made  available  as  the  ice-front  melted  farther 
and  farther  back.  The  deposits  made  in  these 
extinct  lakes  form  much  of  the  soil  of  the  land 
along  the  southern  margin  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
Such  methods  of  lake  destruction  are  abnormal ; 
the   natural   and   usual   method   is   filling,   com- 
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bined  with  a  partial  removal  of  the  barrier  over 
wliieh  the  oullet  Hows. 

JiiuMO(ii!.\rjiY.  Ueddie,  Lake  Region  of  Cen- 
tral Africa  (London,  1881);  Gilbert,  "Topo- 
grapliic  Features  of  Lake  Shores,"  in  United 
titates  (jcologicul  tSurrey  t^ifth  Annual  licport 
(Washinfdun.  1885)  ;  Geikie,  Manual  uf  (Jeoloyy 
(London,  18!)3)  ;  Russell,  Lakes  of  Xorth  Ameri- 
ca (Boston,  1894)  ;  Whipple,  Clasxiliratiun  of 
Lakes  Accoriliny  to  Temperature  (Boston,  1898)  ; 
Tarr,  Physical  Ucoyraphy  (New  York,  1897); 
Davis,  Physical  Geography  (Boston,  1900). 

LAKE,  Gekakd,  first  Viscount  of  Delhi  and 
Leswarree  (1744-1808).  An  English  general.  He 
was  born  July  27,  1744;  entered  the  army  when 
only  fourteen"  years  of  age,  and  fouglit  in  tjie 
Seven  Years'  \\ar.  lie  served  in  .\nieriea  in 
1781,  under  Lord  Cornuallis:  wilh  the  Uuke  of 
York  in  Flanders  (1793-94),  aeciuitting  liimself 
brilliantly  at  Lille;  and  as  commandcr-in-eliief  in 
Ireland,  defeated  tlie  rebels  at  Wexford.  .Time  -21, 
1798,  and  the  French  invading  troops  near 
Cloone.  September  S,  1798.  From  1790  to  1802 
he  was  member  of  Parliament  for  Aylesbury. 
In  1800  he  went  to  India  as  eouimander-in-eliief 
and  captured  Delhi  in  1803  by  an  adroit  strategic 
movement.  He  also  took  Agra,  and  continued  his 
successful  campaisii  by  tlie  decisive  battles  of 
Aligarh  and  Leswarree.  defeating  Sindhia,  the 
Gwalior  ruler,  and  gaining  possession  of  all  his 
■dominions  north  of  the  Chumbul  River.  For  his 
services  General  Lake  was  raised  to  the  peerage, 
and  after  the  campaign  of  1804-05  against  Hol- 
kar.  Jlabarajah  of  Indore.  he  was  created  vis- 
count.    He  died  in  London,  February  20,  1808. 

LAKE  AGASSIZ,  ag';i-se.  The  name  given 
to  an  extinct  lake  tliat,  during  the  late  Glacial 
period,  covered  a  large  area  in  tlie  Red  River 
valley  of  Minnesota,  Xorth  Dakota,  and  Canada. 
Its  former  existence  is  nuidc  known  by  deltas 
at  the  entrance  of  the  inllowing  rivers,  and  by 
well-marked  shore-lines  which  can  l)e  traced  for 
long  distances  with  but  slight  variation  in  level. 
The  investigations  of  I'pham  and  other  geolo- 
gists indicate  that  tlie  natural  drainage  toward 
the  north  was  held  back  by  the  great  ice-sheet, 
and  that  the  lake  discharged  at  the  southern  end 
through  a  channel  50  miles  long  into  the  Minne- 
sota River,  and  thence  into  the  Mississippi.  The 
lake,  which  in  the  period  of  its  greatest  expan- 
sion was  larger  than  all  the  Great  Lakes  com- 
bined, disappeared  when  the  ice  melted  sullicient- 
Iv  to  i)erniit  the  Red  River  to  resume  its  course. 
The  lake  bed  is  now  a  jilain,  covered  with  gla- 
cial till  and  silt  and  yielding  its  fertile  soil  to 
the  growth  of  wheat."  Consult:  Upham.  "The 
Glacial  Lake  Agassiz,"  in  17.  H.  Geological  Swr- 
vey  Monograph  yo.  25  (Washington,  1895)  ; 
id.,  "Tlie  Upper  Beaches  and  Deltas  of  the  Gla- 
cial Lake  Agassiz,"  V.  S.  Geological  fiurrry  Bul- 
letin \o.  39  (Washington,  1887).  See  Glacial 
Period. 

LAKE  BONNEVILLE,  bon'vil.  A  glacial 
lake  which  once  occupied  the  basin  of  northwest- 
ern Itah.  The  shorelines  still  discernible  along 
the  inclosing  mountain  ranges  show  that  it  at- 
tained an  area  of  nearly  20.000  square  miles  and 
a  depth  of  1000  feet.  "During  its  second  period 
of  expansion,  the  lake  w.aters  overflowed  to  the 
north,  draining  into  the  Shoshone  River  and  thus 
reaching  the  Pacific.  Evaporation  lowered  the 
lake    until    only    shallow   bodies    of    salt    water 


remain,  of  which  Great  Salt  Lake  (q.v.)  is  the 
largest.  Consult  Gilbert,  "Lake  Bonneville," 
U.  »S'.  Geoluyical  Survey  Monograph  No.  1 
(VV'ashington,  1890).    See  Glacial  Period. 

LAKE  CARP.  A  carp-sucker  (Carpiodcs 
Thonipsoni) .  abundant  in  the  Great  Lakes.  See 
C.VRP-SUCKEB. 

LAKE   CHARLES.      A  city  and  the  parish 

seat  of  Calcasieu  Parish,  La.,  210  miles  west  of 
New  Orleans;  on  the  Calcasieu  River,  and  on 
the  Soutliern  Pacific,  the  Kansas  City,  Watkins 
and  Gulf,  and  other  railroads  (Map:  Louisiana, 
B  3) .  It  is  finely  situated  on  Lake  Charles,  and  has 
Acadia  College,  a  Carnegie  library,  handsome 
court-house  and  ]niblie-school  buildings,  and  a 
beautiful  park.  The  commercial  interests  are 
important.  Tliere  are  extensive  lumber  and  rice 
mills,  and  otiicr  industries.  Settled  about  1850, 
Lake  Cliarles  was  first  incorporated  in  1800, 
and  in  1880  its  limits  were  extended.  Under  a 
charter  of  the  last  date,  the  government  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  mayor,  elected  biennially,  and  a 
municipal  council.  Population,  in  1890,  3442; 
in   1900,   0G80. 

LAKE  CITY.  A  town  and  the  county-seat  of 
Columbia  County,  Fla,,  liO  miles  west  of  .lackson- 
ville;  on  the  Florida  Central  and  Peninsular,  the 
Georgia  Southern  and  Florida,  and  other  rail- 
roads (Map:  Florida,  V  1).  The  State  Agricul- 
tural College,  opened  in  1884,  and  a  Uiiiled 
States  agricultunil  experiment  station,  are  situ- 
ated here.  The  town  is  in  a  cotton-growing  sec- 
lion,  and  has  an  important  trade  in  lumber,  tur- 
pentine, phospFiates,  etc.  The  State  Legislature 
in  1901  granted  to  Lake  City  a  new  charter,  ex- 
tending the  niunioipal  limits  and  thereby  adding 
considerablv  to  the  town's  population,  which  is 
(1902)  estimated  at  GOOO.  Population,  in  1890, 
2020:   in  1900,  4013. 

LAKE  CITY.  A  city  in  Wabasha  County, 
Minn.,  57  miles  southeast  of  Saint  Paul;  on  the 
expansion  of  the  Mississippi  River  known  as 
Lake  Pepin,  and  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
Saint  Paul  Railroad  (Map:  Minnesota.  F  C). 
It  is  a  popular  summer  resort,  and  has  a  public 
libran-,  and  a  fine  school  building,  in  which  is 
a  libraiy  of  1000  volumes.  There  are  grain- 
elevators.  Hour-mills,  wagon-works,  a  foundry, 
a  pickling  plant,  and  a  nursery  of  1200  acres. 
The  water-works  and  electric  light  plant  are 
owned  bv  the  citv.  Population,  in  1890,  2128;  in 
1900,  2744, 
LAKE  CUSK.  A  fish,  the  burbot  (q.v.). 
LAKE  DISTRICT.  A  picturesque  region  of 
mountain,  lake,  wood,  and  valley,  in  the  counties 
of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  England,  It 
has  been  immortalized  by  the  Lal:e  School  ( (j,v, ) 
of  poets,  and  is  visited  annually  by  thousands  of 
tourists.     See  Cumbrian  Mountains. 

LAKE  DWELLINGS.  The  name  applied  to 
human  haliitations  built  usnally  on  founda- 
tions of  piles  or  posts,  but  also  constructed  of 
trunks  of  trees,  brush,  earth  or  stone,  and  erected 
on  the  shallow  borders  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  other 
inland  waters.  In  Switzerland  they  are  tech- 
nically called  palafiltes,  in  Italy  terramarc.  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland  rrannogcs.  and  the  German 
term  is  Pfahlbauten.  or  pile-structures.  These 
structures  abounded  in  Switzerland  and  adjacent 
parts  of  Germany,  France,  and  Italy:  but  ac- 
counts and  remains  of  such  edifices  occur  else- 
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wliere  in  both  hemisplieres,  among  all  types  of 
mankind,  in  modern  as  well  as  in  ancient  times, 
and  in  every  grade  of  culture. 

Celtic  peoples  lived  on  crannoges,  both  in  Ire- 
land and  Soutliwestern  Scotland,  during  tlie  wars 
that  followed  the  Roman  Conquest.  Herodotus 
describes  the  lake  dwellings  erected  by  the  Pa'o- 
nians  over  the  waters  of  Lake  I'rasias  in  Thrace; 
Hippocrates  mentions  them  on  the  shores  of  the 
river  Phasis,  in  Colchis,  east  of  tlie  Black  Sea; 
in  Sindh,  Northwestern  India,  the  habitations  of 
pastoral  tribes  are  elevated  on  piles  to  avoid 
dampness  and  insects;  they  are  found  in  the 
lakes  of  Central  Africa,  throughout  tlie  Malay 
Archipelago  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
even  in  the  ilelanesian  groups;  they  were  con- 
structed on  the  Amazon,  and  in  Guiana ;  and  on 
Lake  ilaracaibo  they  were  so  abundant  that  the 
first  discoverers  named  the  country  Venezuela,  or 
'Little  Venice.' 

The  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  lake  dwell- 
ings forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters 
in  the  history  of  arch;eology.  Fishermen  on  the 
Swiss  lakes  had  long  complained  that  their  nets 
became  entangled  in  obstructions  on  the  bot- 
tom. Then  came  the  exceptionally  dry  and  cold 
winter  of  1853-54,  when  the  lakes,  not  receiving 
their  usual  supply  of  water,  sank  a  foot  lower 
tlian  was  ever  known  before,  leaving  broad 
-strands  and  islands  along  the  margins.  In  a 
small  bay.  on  Lake  Zurich,  between  Ober  Jleilen 
and  Dollikon,  the  inhabitants,  in  order  to  en- 
large the  size  of  their  gardens,  built  a  wall  down 
to  the  water-line,  and  filled  the  depression  by 
dredging  mud  from  the  lake.  Not  only  stumps 
of  ancient  piles,  but  hundreds  of  implements 
of  handicraft  made  from  stone,  bone,  and  espe- 
cially of  antler,  came  up  in  the  dredge.  No 
metal  objects  were  found,  only  the  relics  of  a 
very  rude  and  primitive  race. 

Most  of  the  greater  lakes,  including  Bienne, 
Constance,  Geneva,  Morat.  Neuchatel,  and  Sem- 
pach.  disclosed  not  one.  but  many  settlements, 
Neuchatel  as  many  as  fifty,  while  many  smaller 
lakes  yielded  valuable  archicological  material. 

Troyon  attempted  to  reconstruct  from  data 
thus  obtained  the  settlement  of  Morges,  one  of 
the  largest  on  Lake  Geneva,  which  was  1200  feet 
long  by  150  broad,  covering  180,000  square  feet, 
and  estimated  its  population  at  more  than  1200; 
while  the  villages  on  Lake  Neuchatel  seem  to 
have  had  about  5000  inhabitants,  the  entire 
Stone  Age  in  Switzerland  numbered  about  .31,875 
living  in  this  form  of  habitation,  and  the  Bronze 
Age  42.500.  From  the  station  of  Wangen  on 
Lake  Constance  4450  stone  axes  and  other  relics 
were  recovered :  from  iloosseedorf.  near  Bern, 
2702,  covering  a  great  variety  of  Stone  Age  im- 
plements; and  from  Nidau,  on  Lake  Bienne,  over 
2000  artifacts  in  bronze  of  creat  beauty  mixed 
with  Neolithic  implements.  The  palafittes  dis- 
covered and  reported  are  only  a  handful  as  com- 
pared with  those  that  actually  existed,  and  in 
some  of  those  mentioned  as  a  single  station  there 
were  twenty  or  more  separate  structures.  Rot- 
ting of  piles,  conflagrations,  war,  and  natural 
catastrophes  were  among  the  causes  necessitating 
rebuilding.  That  many  structures  were  de- 
stroyed anil  rebuilt  on  their  own  dfbris  is  evi- 
denced by  the  existence  of  three  or  more  super- 
imposed layers  in  the  lake's  bottom.  Rohen- 
liausen  shows  three  layers  of  piles,  100.000  in 
all,  and  at  Morges,  on  Lake  Geneva,  three  con- 


tiguous stations  cover  Swiss  ancient  history,  one 
of  them  containing  only  stone,  a  second  stone 
and  bronze,  and  the  third  bronze  alone. 

The  designers  of  the  lake  dwellings  followed 
two  plans  of  construction,  the  crannoge  style, 
closely  related  to  terraced  mounds,  and  the  pile 
building,  resting  above  the  water  on  posts.  In 
the  former,  stones,  brush,  and  mud  were  hcajjed 
up  in  shallow  places  in  small  sheets  of  water  not 
far  from  shore.  Short  piles  were  driven  around 
the  edge  of  the  tumulus  and  retaining  walls  were 
rudely  constructed,  not  to  support  the  mass,  but 
to  ]jrotect  it.  On  the  top  of  these  islands  lived 
the  family  or  clan. 

In  the  smaller  Swiss  lakes,  where  the  surf 
was  not  too  strong  for  the  sea  wall,  crannoge 
foundations  were  erected.  But  on  the  larger 
lakes  where  tiie  winds  often  made  the  waters 
turbulent,  was  adopted  the  second  method,  or 
pile  structures.  After  bronze  axes  found  their 
way  into  the  region,  it  was  not  difficult  to  fell 
a  tree  si.x  inches  in  diameter,  but  before  the 
Bronze  Age,  in  the  building  of  Wangen  on  Lake 
Constance.  Moosseedorf.  Nussdorf.  and  Wauwyl, 
only  stone  axes  were  used.  '  The  lower  ends  of  the 
piles  look  as  though  they  had  been  gnawed  by 
beavers.  The  amount  of  labor  involved  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  at  Wangen  alone 
50,000  piles  were  used. 

In  case  the  bottom  was  hard,  stones  were 
heaped  about  the  bases  of  the  piles.  A  dugout 
boat  laden  with  stone  was  found  at  the  station 
of  Concise  on  Lake  Neuchatel.  On  the  contrary, 
when  the  soil  was  too  soft,  rough  planks  or 
frameworks  of  logs  were  fitted  to  the  lower  ends 
of  the  piles  to  prevent  their  sinking  too  low. 
The  framework  for  the  platform  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture,  but  deductions  from  the  practices  of 
historic  and  modem  savages  give  an  approximate 
idea  of  their  construction.  Among  the  P^onians 
on  Lake  Prasias,  in  Thrace,  planks  or  slabs 
were  fitted  on  the  tops  of  piles  out  in  the  lake 
away  from  the  shore,  and  a  narrow  causeway 
or  bridge  was  the  only  entrance.  When  a  new 
pile  dwelling  was  projected,  all  the  memlicrs  of 
the  tribe  worked  together.  Afterwards  when  the 
men.  who  were  polygamists,  married  they  sank 
three  piles  for  each  wife,  bringing  the  timber 
from  ilount  Orbelus.  Each  man  had  his  own 
wooden  hut  on  the  platform  with  a  trap-door 
opening  to  the  water. 

The  Indians  of  Lake  Maracaibo  set  up  piles 
of  different  lengths  in  pairs  or  leave  a  short 
crotch  at  the  proper  height.  On  the  top  of  the 
shorter  piles  or  projections  rest  the  sills  of  the 
houses;  and  on  the  top  of  the  longer  piles  rest 
the  framework  of  the  roof,  and  these  are  fastened 
together  with  rope  or  strong  vines.  The  sills 
support  the  floor  of  straight  poles  or  canes  as 
close  together  as  they  can  be  placed,  yet  leaving 
air  and  dust  spaces  between.  Tlic  framework  of 
the  roof  is  of  light  wood  or  cane,  and  on  these 
are  fastened  a  thatch  of  palm-leaf,  .\ccess  to 
the  house  from  the  water  side  is  on  a  notched 
log  for  steps  or  ladder,  or  by  means  of  dugout 
canoes.  Being  a  warm  country,  there  are  no 
walls  properly  so  called  to  the  houses.  .Artificial 
islands  are  erected  close  to  the  dwellings  on 
which  domestic  animals  and  poultry  are  kept. 
Platforms  extend  outside  of  the  roof,  and  on 
these  are  conveniences  relating  to  domestic  econ- 
omy, not  omitting  pigpens. 

Returning  to   the   Swiss   remains,   the  archs- 
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ologist  finds  lliat  with  the  aid  of  the  histo- 
rian and  the  ttlinoyiaphor  he  has  no  dilKculty 
in  rt'c'iinst  rue  tiny  tliu  aiKieiil  hike  dwellings.  In 
the  Stone  Age  piles  were  not  planted  with  abso- 
lute regularity,  and  at  \\'auw.vl  the  crannoge  or 
I'ackwcrkbautcn  style  was  loUowed.  The  ground 
was  laid  olT  in  four  quadrangles,  the  interiors  of 
whieh  revealed  several  platforms,  one  above  an- 
other, the  spaces  between  being  filled  with 
branches  of  trevs,  leaves,  and  peat.  This  sueces- 
sion  of  levels  proves  that  the  site  was  hmg  occu- 
pied. Communication  with  the  land  was  by 
means  of  boats  and  narrow  pile  bridges.  The 
dwellings  in  the  earliest  lake  villages  were  per- 
haps circular  tents  or  huts  made  wholly  or  in 
part  of  skin,  the  builders  transferring  their  land 
habitations  to  platforms.     Later  on  there  were 


urus,  bison,  stag,  deer,  wild  boar,  and  marsh 
boar)  :  but  in  the  Bronze  Age  stations  the  liones 
ot  wild  animals  are  very  rarely  found.  Domestic 
animals  (h'jrse.  ex,  goat,  sheep,  and  dog)  were 
all  known  to  the  Xeolilhie  lake  dwellers.  The 
Uronze  Age  people  retained  these  and  added  or 
tamed  the  hog. 

The  llora  is  equally  instrmtive.  Barley, 
wheat  in  several  varieties,  spelt,  beans,  acorns, 
a])ples.  and  ilax,  in  a  charred  state,  come  from 
the  most  ancient  as  from  the  most  recent  sta- 
tions. ]Ieiii|).  oats,  and  rye  are  absent  from 
all.  Heer  makes  the  imfortant  suggestion  (hat 
while  the  charred  remains  of  wild  species  agree 
in  the  minutest  particulars  with  those  still 
living  in  Switzerland,  the  cultivated  plants  ditl'er 
from  all  existing  varieties,  having  smaller  seed. 
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Pile  Tillage.    Lake  Sina  Maria  below  Maracaibo, 

■n-alls  consisting  of  wooden  uprights,  wattled 
with  brush,  chinked  with  moss,  and  plastered  on 
the  inside. 

Troyon  was  convinced  that  the  dwellings  were 
circular  like  those  of  the  historic  Gauls  and 
10  to  1.5  feet  in  diameter,  but  the  more  sober 
view,  from  evidence  and  analogies,  is  that  tliey 
were  rectangular  and  varied  greatly  in  dimen- 
sions, rhe  floors  were  of  poles  or  of  roughly 
hewn  planks  like  those  made  by  the  Haida  and 
Tlinkit  Indians,  and  often  in  two  layers,  one 
above  the  other.  The  fire-place  was  either  of 
clay  or  later  of  dressed  stone.  The  roofs  were  of 
grass,  or  earlier  of  skins  held  down  by  poles,  as 
may  be  seen  among  the  South  .\mcrican  tribes. 
There  were  out -structures  for  the  domestic  ani- 
mals and  for  defense.  The  storage  was  in  the 
nature  of  granaries.  Cooking  was  by  roasting  or 
boiling.  The  wat-.>r  of  the  lakes  was  sufficient  for 
domestic  purposes.  The  industrial  activities  of 
the  lake  dwellers  are  shown  by  the  abundant  and 
diversified  relics.  Checker,  twilled,  and  twined 
weaving  and  wiekerwork  abound.  They  made 
coiled  basketry  with  locked  and  split  stitches 
like  that  of  the  Salish  tribes,  chipped  and  hafted 
scrapers,  saws,  adzes,  and  other  tools  like  the 
Eskimo,  and  excavated  canoes  from  logs.  Bears'- 
teeth  necklaces  are  abundant.  The  pottery  is 
more  like  that  of  Eastern  America.  Lances, 
spears,  ami  barbed  harrioons  are  plentiful,  but 
the  toggle  harpoon  is  missing. 

The  animals  of  the  lake  dwellers  in  their  re- 
mains tell  an  interesting  story  of  progress  in 
culture  here.  In  the  Stone  .Age  lake  dwellings, 
the  hones  of  wild  animals  abound  (bear,  badger, 
martin,  skunk,  wolf,  fox.  wild  cat,  beaver,  elk. 


ELLING. 

Venezuela.    AUer  E.  M.  Plumacher.  U.  S.  Consul. 

The  history  of  the  lake  dwellings  is  as  long 
as  that  of  industrial  Europe  down  to  the  com- 
plete dominion  of  iron.  They  were  in  Switzer- 
land and  Italy  in  the  Neolithic  Age,  when  the 
people  of  England,  France,  and  Spain  were  erect- 
ing their  megalithic  monuments  and  building 
dolmens.  They  e.\isted  during  the  entire  Bronze 
Age.  however  long  that  may  have  been,  since 
polished  stone  and  bronze  are  here  and  there 
mingled  with  that  metal.  In  a  few  of  them 
iron  axes  and  knives  are  mixed  with  sword  and 
lance  blades.  The  Stone  Age  remains  outnumber 
the  others,  and  some  of  them  are  of  vast  extent. 

The  builders  of  the  Neolithic  lake  dwellings  in 
Switzerland  and  thereabout  were  almost  cer- 
tainly the  thick-set.  brown-eyed,  brachvcephalic 
race  of  middle  Highland  Europe,  with  chestniit- 
brown  hair,  called  Celtic  by  ohler  writers.  Alpine 
by  T.apouge,  Lappanoid  iiy  Pruner  Bey,  and 
Celto-Slavic  by  French  writers  cencrally.  They 
bear  other  names,  but  they  all  refer  to  the  same 
short-headed  stock  wedged  into  Middle  Europe- 
bet  ween  blond  long-heads  on  the  north,  and  bru- 
net  long-heads  on  the  south.  The  lake  dwellers 
are  supposed  to  have  been  of  Asiatic  origin  and 
to  have  marched  at  their  leisure  entirely  across 
Europe,  between  the  forty-fifth  and  fiftieth  paral- 
lels, thousands  of  years  ago.  reaching  Switzer- 
land. Belgium,  and  even  Ireland,  through  Hun- 
gary and  the  Valley  of  the  Danube. 

A  variety  of  industrial  occupations  insured 
their  material  and  intellectual  progress,  and 
their  residence  in  a  country  abounding  in  game 
and  fish  and  fertile  land  encouraged  hunting, 
fishing,  boat-building,  skin-working,  agriculture, 
textile  arts,  pottery,  and  gave  them  surplus  for 
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trade.  At  the  same  time  their  wealth  invited 
the  attacks  of  hungry  and  jealous  neighbors,  and 
made  t'riem  warlike  and  aggressive.  All  of  the.se 
combined  gave  them  .solidarity  in  purpose  and 
action.  Many  of  the  most  artistic  of  the  relics 
found  are  weapons  and  shields.  There  is  little 
to  show  their  .social  organization,  but  it  cannot 
have  been  greatly  difTerent  from  that  revealed 
by  the  early  historians  of  Germany. 

Con.sult:  Keller,  The  Lal:e  Du'^UingS'  of  Swit- 
zerland and  Other  ['arts  of  Europe  (London, 
187S)  ;  Anrirnt  Srotti^sh  Ijfikf  DtrtUings  or  Vran- 
noffs  (Edinburgli.  1882);  Jlunro,  The  Lake 
DiceUings  of  Europe  (London,  18P0). 

LAKE  FOREST.  A  city  in  Lake  County,  111., 
28  miles  north-northwest  of  Chicago;  on  Lake 
Jliehigan.  and  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
Eailroad  (Map:  Illinois.  El).  It  is  entirely  a 
residential  town,  and  a  place  of  unusual  beauty; 
is  the  seat  of  Lake  Forest  L'niversity  (q.v.),  and 
has  a  public  librarv,  an  academy,  and  a  seminary 
for  girls.  Lake  Forest  was  settled  and  incor- 
porated in  18.50.  Population,  in  1890,  1203;  in 
1900.  221;5. 

LAKE  FOREST  COLLEGE.  A  cwduca- 
tional  institution  of  higher  learning  at  Lake 
Forest.  111.  It  was  chartered  in  1857  as  Lind 
L'niversity.  the  name  being  changed  to  Lake  For- 
est University  in  180.5.  L'nder  this  charter  a 
preparatory  school  for  boys,  now  known  as  Lake 
Forest  School,  was  opened  in  1858;  a  similar 
school  for  girls  (Ferry  Hall)  was  opened  in 
1869,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  establish- 
ment of  Lake  Forest  College  in"  1876.  In  1902 
the  trustees  abandoned  the  university  idea,  sev- 
ered the  connection  between  the  college  and  the 
Chicago-Kent  College  of  Law  and  tlie  Chicago 
College  of  Dental  Surgery,  and  for  the  future 
confined  their  attention  to  the  college  and  the 
two  preparatory  schools.  The  name  Lake  Forest 
L^niversity  was  retained  for  legal  reasons.  The 
total  enrollment  for  1902-03  was  as  follows:  Col- 
lege— faculty,  20;  students,  96;  boys'  school — - 
teachers.  10;  students,  72;  Ferry  Hall — teachers, 
19;  students.  112.  The  college  campus.  50  acres, 
with  15  buildings,  is  valued  at  $625,000;  income- 
bearing  endowment,  .'{5G70.000 ;  boys'  school.  15 
acres,  with  4  buildings,  valued  at  .$230,000;  Ferry 
Hall,  13  acres,  with  3  buildings,  valued  at  $210^ 
000.  The  libraries  of  the  three  departments  con- 
tain 21.000  volumes. 

LAKE  GENE'VA.     See  Gexcta,  L.\ke. 

LAKE  GENEVA.  A  city  in  Walworth  Coun- 
ty. Wis..  71  miles  northwest  of  Chicago,  111.;  on 
tile  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad.  It  is  a 
popular  summer  re.'-ort,  having  an  attractive  sit- 
uation on  Lake  Geneva,  a  fine  body  of  water,  nine 
miles  long,  and  ranging  from  one  and  one-half  to 
three  in  width,  and  fed  entirely  by  springs. 
Among  the  features  of  the  city  are  the  Oakwood 
Sanitarium  and  the  Yerkes  Obser%-atory  of  the 
l'niversity  of  Chicago.  (For  illustration,  see 
article  Om-servatory.)  Lake  Geneva,  incorpo- 
rated in  1893.  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  elected 
annually,  and  a  council  of  which  the  executive 
is  a  member.  Population,  in  1890,  2297 ;  in 
1900.  2.585. 

LAKE  HERRING,  IMooxeye,  or  Whiting. 
Names  applied  to  the  cisco  and  other  whitefish 
(q.v.). 

LAKE  HTTRON.    See  Great  Lakes. 


LAKE  INDIANS,  or  Senijextee.  A  Sali- 
shan  tribe,  formerly  holding  both  banks  of  the 
Columbia  about  the  entrance  of  Kettle  River, 
Wash.,  and  extending  across  the  line  to  the 
border  of  the  Kutenai  (q.v.).  They  were  brought 
under  the  induence  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries, 
and  are  now  completely  civilized  and  self-sup- 
porting, but,  like  many  other  reservation  tribes, 
steadily  decreasing.  They  number  now  abo\it 
300  on  the  Colville  Reservation,  northern  Wash- 
ington. 

LAKE  LAHONTAN.  An  e.xtinct  lake  which 
with  Lake  Bonneville  (q.v.)  occupied  in  the 
(JIacial  period  a  part  of  the  Great  Basin  region. 
Lake  Lahontan  was  situated  in  western  Nevada, 
and  its  depressions  are  now  tilled  by  small  salt 
lakes.  The  shore  -  lines  indicate  an  extreme 
irregularity  of  outline,  which  conformed  to  the 
mountainous  topography  of  the  region.  Consult 
Russell,  "Geological  History  of  Lake  Lahontan, 
a  Quaternary  Lake  of  Northwestern  Nevada." 
v.  S.  Geological  Survey  Monograph  \o.  11 
(Washington,  1885). 

LAKE  LAWYER.     A  fish,  the  burbot  (q.v.). 

LAKE  OF  THE  WOODS.  A  body  of  water 
famous  in  the  hi-torv  of  the  international  boun- 
dary between  the  United  States  and  the  Hudson's 
Bay  CVmipany's  territories.  It  is  so  named  from 
the  fact  of  its  being  studded  with  wooded  islands 
and  surrounded  by  hill  forests.  It  lies  in  the 
west  of  Ontario,  Canada,  and  on  the  northern 
border  of  Minnesota.  United  States,  190  miles 
west -northwest  of  Lake  Superior  (Map;  On- 
tario. K  8) .  According  to  the  treaty  which  closed 
the  War  of  Independence,  it  was  divided  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  L'nited  States  by  a  central 
line  running  north-northwest  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Rainy  River.  At  its  soiitheast  end  it  receives 
the  Rainy  River  from  the  Rainy  Lake;  and  at  its 
northwestern  extremity  it  sends  forth  the  Win- 
nijjeg  on  its  course  to  Hudson  Bay.  It  is  65  miles 
long,  from  10  to  50  miles  wide,  and  measures 
about  300  miles  round.  Mining  for  free-milling 
gold  is  extensively  carried  on  in  its  neighborhood, 
while  the  lumber  industrv-  is  of  great  importance. 
Summer  excursion  steamers  ply  on  its  waters, 
and  there  is  a  steam  ferry  service  between  the 
towns  of  Rat  Portage,  Norman,  and  Keewatin  on 
its  shores. 

LAKES  (Fr.  laque,  from  Pers.  lak,  lak,  lac, 
from  Skt.  lak^S.  lac-insect,  from  Inkm,  hundred 
thousand,  so  called  in  reference  to  the  numbers  of 
the  insects).  Insoluble  colored  compounds  of 
metallic  bases  with  dyestuffs.  They  may  be 
tbtained  either  by  direct  combination  of  m.ctallic 
hydroxides  with  coloring  matters,  or  by  the  addi- 
tion of  metallic  salts  to  alkaline  solutions  of  the 
coloring  matters,  the  alkali  of  the  latter  then  de- 
composing the  salts,  with  formation  of  the  cor- 
responding metallic  hydroxides.  In  dveing.  these 
hydroxides  are  termed  'mordants.'  The  more 
common  basic  mordants  include  the  hydroxides 
of  aluminum,  tin,  and  iron.  According  to  Pliny 
^'nd  other  early  writers,  pigments  were  fre- 
quently collected  from  the  waste  dye  liquors  of 
Brazil-wood,  kermes.  etc.,  which  they  designated 
as  laceiT.  The  color  of  lakes  often  depends  both 
upon  the  nature  of  the  hydroxide  and  that  of  the 
dyestufT  employed.  Carmine  lake,  which  is  pre- 
pared by  precipitating  the  coloring  matter  of 
cochineal,  as  by  adding  sodium   carbonate  to  a 
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cochineal  decoction  containini;  alum  or  stannous 
chloride,  is  of  a  beautiful  scarlet  color.  Accord- 
ing to  tlie  place  wliere  it  has  been  luaiuifac- 
tured,  carmine  lake  is  named  Chinese.  Florentine, 
llamburj,',  Koman,  or  Venetian.  Madder  take, 
wliieli  is  also  of  a  bright  red  color,  is  made  by 
dissolvinj;  the  extract  of  madder  or  garancine  in 
anunonia  and  then  precipitating  witli  alum  or 
stannous  chloride.  It  is  also  known  as  liquid 
madder  lake,  maroon  lake,  or  rubric  lake. 
Brazilwood  yields  a  coloring  matter  which,  when 
tieated  similarly  to  the  foregoing,  produces  a 
purplish  red  lake.  Log-wood  yields  a  lake  wliicli 
is  of  a  violet  color.  Addition  of  gjpsum  or  kao- 
lin to  the  Brazil-wood  lake  yields  the  so-called 
'rose-pink  lake.'  Persian  berries  and  quercitron 
yield  yidlow  hikes,  that  from  quercitron  l)cing 
sometimes  called  Dutch  pink.  JIadder  lake  has 
been  largely  superseded  by  the  alizarine  red  lake, 
which  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  commercial 
alizarine  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  caustic  soda, 
which  is  then  treated  with  a  solution  of  alum 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  calcium  cliloride. 
Variations  in  color  may  be  prod\iced  by  adding 
the  purpurines.  The  various  lakes  yielded  l)y  tlie 
coal-tar  colors  find  extensive  applieaticm  in  the 
arts,  for  paper-staining,  in  printing,  in  lithog- 
raphy, in  general  decorative  painting,  in  calico- 
printing  and  silk-dj'eing,  and  in  preparing  colored 
varnislies  for  ornamental  metal  surfaces,  wood, 
leather,  glass,  etc.  For  detailed  information,  con- 
sult the  authorities  referred  to  under  Dyeing 
and  Coal-Tar  Colors    (qq.v. ). 

LAKES,  Law  of.  The  courts  of  England  have 
rarely  been  called  ujxjn  to  expound  the  rules 
of  tlie  common  law  upon  this  topic,  and  systc- 
ir.atic  writers  upon  law  in  that  country  have 
not  essayed  the  task  of  stating  them.  In  1878, 
however,  the  House  of  Lords  was  forced  to  con- 
sider the  subject  in  two  cases  which  went  to  that 
tribunal  from  Ireland  and  Scotland  rcspectivelv. 
The  Irish  case  involved  the  right  of  fishery  in 
Lough  Xeagh.  an  inland  lake  covering  nearly  a 
hundred  thousand  acres.  It  was  held  that  the 
Crown  lias  not,  of  common  right,  title  to  the  soil 
underneath  such  a  lake,  nor  to  the  rights  of  fish- 
ery therein.  It  appears  to  have  been  assumed  by 
all  the  law  lords  who  delivered  opinions  in  the 
case  that  when  a  lake  is  wholly  surrounded  by 
the  land  of  a  single  owner,  the  entire  lake  is  in- 
cluded in  his  estate.  They  left  undecided,  how- 
ever, the  question  whether,  in  the  case  of  several 
riparian  owners  unon  sTich  a  lake,  each  was  en- 
titled to  the  soil  nsqiiam  ad  filum  aqua:  The 
Scotch  case  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  law  of 
Scotland  gave  just  that  right  to  the  several 
riparian  owners  upon  Scotch  lakes,  and  this  right 
was  recognized  by  the  House  of  Lords,  although 
it  was  decided  (also  in  accordance  with  Scotch 
law)  that  the  rights  of  boating,  fishing,  and 
fowling  were  hold  by  the  various  riparian  owTiers 
in  common. 

In  the  L^nited  States  the  legal  principles  ap- 
plicable to  inland  lakes  have  received  frequent 
and  exhaustive  consideration  from  our  courts. 
With  respect  to  the  Great  Lakes,  such  as  On- 
tario, Erie,  and  Michigan,  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  have  been  uniformly  based  upon  the 
theory  that  they  are  public  waters.  The  land 
beneath  them  is  owned  by  the  State  in  trust  for 
the  public  purposes  of  navigation  and  fishing,  a 
trust  which  it  cannot  abdicate  in  favor  of  indi- 
viduals or  corporations.     Indeed,  for  certain  pur- 


poses, these   lakes   have  been   deemed   high   seas 
(q.v.). 

Tlie  rules  laid  down  by  our  State  courts  rela- 
tive to  other  lakes  are  far  from  uniform.  They 
are  fairly  divisilile  into  three  classes.  In  a  few 
States,  having  only  small  lakts,  which  are  not 
within  the  common-law  delinition  of  navigable 
waters,  the  courts  have  declared  that  thrse  liodies 
of  water  are  subject  to  the  rules  governing  non- 
navigable  streams.  The  soil  is  private  property, 
as  are  the  rights  of  fishing,  fowling,  and  boating 
upon  the  waters.  In  Jlassachusetts  and  Maine 
the  law  upon  this  subject  has  l)een  determined 
largely  by  early  colonial  ordinances,  wliich 
retained  the  ownership  of  lakes  and  ponds  con- 
taining more  than  ten  acres  in  the  Stale.  Ac- 
cordingly the  common-law  rules  governing  public 
w.aters  apply  to  them.  The  soil  beneath  them, 
the  use  of  the  water,  and  the  rights  of  fishing, 
fowling,  and  boating  thereon  are  subject  to  State 
ownership  and  control.  The  third  class  of  rules 
were  first  enunciated  by  the  courts  of  New  York, 
but  have  been  adopted  with  some  modifications 
by  most  of  the  States.  According  to  tliese  rules, 
lakes  wholly  within  the  territory  of  a  single 
State  are  divided  into  two  classes,  those  which 
are  not  navigable  in  fact,  and  those  which  are. 
The  first  class  are  subject  to  private  ownership, 
and  in  ease  of  several  riparian  owners,  each 
owns  to  the  middle  of  the  lake;  that  is,  the  boun- 
dary lines  of  his  adjoining  tract  extend  from 
the  shore  or  meander  line  (m  lines  converging  to 
a  point  in  the  centre  of  the  lake.  Lakes  of  the 
second  class  follow  the  same  rule  so  far  as  the 
lake  bed  is  concerned,  but  the  State  is  entitled  to 
control  all  rights  of  navigation,  fishing,  and  fowl- 
ing thereon.  This  power  of  control  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  trust  for  all  its  citizens.  In  some 
States  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  control  of  the 
surface,  of  lakes  navigable  in  fact,  belongs  to 
the  State.  Such,  too,  is  the  rule  applied  in  New 
York  and  Vermont  to  Lake  Champlain.  Consult 
Gould.  Treritise  on  the  Ijaw  nf  ^Vaters,  Includ- 
in;i  liipnrian   Rirjhts    (Chicago,    1!pOO). 

LAKE  SALNT  CLAIR.  See  Saint  Clair, 
Lake. 

LAKE  SALMON.  Tlie  namaycush,  or  lake 
trout. 

LAKE  SCHOOL.  The  name  which  the  Edm- 
liurgh  Rcvieio  gave  to  a  grouji  of  ]ioets — Words- 
worth. Coleridge,  and  Southcy — who,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century,  lived  by  the 
English  lakes  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland. 

LAKE  SHEEPSHEAD.  The  river  dnimfish. 
See  Drum. 

LAKE  STATE.  Michigan.  See  States, 
Popular  Xame.s  of. 

LAKE  STURGEON.  The  common  sturgeon 
of  the  lakes  and  large  rivers  of  the  Middle  West- 
ern States.     See  Sturgeon. 

LAKE   TROtTT.      See   Namaycush;    Trout. 

LAKE'WOOD.  A  famous  health  and  pleasure 
resort  in  Ocean  County.  N.  ,T..  ."jO  miles  south 
by  west  of  New  Y'ork ;  on  the  Central  Railroad 
of  New  .Jersey  ( Map :  New  Jersey,  D  3 ) .  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  extensive  forest  of  pines,  in  which 
are  se\'eral  fine  lakes,  is  ^^'lu)lly  irve  from  ma- 
laria, and  its  bracing  air  and  comparatively  mild 
climate  attract  thousands  of  persons  during  the 
spring  and  winter.  There  are  several  fine  hotels 
and  many  eottaccs  that  are  owned  bv  annual 
visitors.   Population  of  township,  in  1900,  3094. 
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LAKSHMI,  liik.sh'me  (8kt.  Laksmi,  wealth, 
boauty.  Iriini  tnkfui,  sign,  token,  fortune).  The 
Hindu  {•oddess  of  wealth,  prosjjerity,  and  beauty, 
and  wile  of  \  ishnu  (q.v.),  whose  consort  she  is 
in  his  various  reinearnations.  She  is  said  to 
have  sjirung.  Aphrodite-like,  from  the  foam  of  the 
sea  when  the  gods  ami  demons  cliurned  the  ocean 
to  obtain  the  nectar  of  ambrosia.  According  to 
other  accounts  she  sprang  from  a  lotus,  which 
flower  she  is  always  represented  as  holding; 
hence  she  is  sometimes  called  Padma,  the  goddess 
of  the  U)tns  (Skt.  padma,  iotus').  Jlore  often 
she  is  termed  Hrl,  as  an  embodiment  of  fortune 
and  loveliness.  Consult:  Dowson,  Hindu  ilyihol- 
oijii  (London,  187!l)  ;  Wilkins,  Hindu  Mt/thologi/ 
(ib.,  I'.IOO).  For  illustration,  .see  Plate  of  Hindu 
Deities  in  the  article  India. 

LALAGE  (Ok.  XoXaT^,  prattling).  A  term 
of  endearment,  commonly  used  of  a  lady-love. 
It  is  given  by  Horace  to  two  different  persons. 

LALANDE,  la'liiNd',  Joseph  JiSrOme  Le- 
FbanCj'AIs  ue  (1732-1807).  A  French  astronomer, 
born  at  Bourg-en-Bresse.  He  devoted  himself 
with  such  success  to  mathematics  and  astronomy 
that  the  French  Academy  sent  him  to  Berlin  in 
1751,  to  determine  the  moon's  parallax,  at  the 
same  time  that  Lacaille  was  .sent  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  In  1752  he  returned;  was  subse- 
quently appointed  one  of  the  astronomers  of  the 
Observatory  of  Paris;  and  in  1761  succeeded  Le- 
monnier  in  the  professorship  of  astronomy  in  the 
College  de  France.  In  1705  he  became  director  of 
the  Paris  Observatory.  His  lectures  had  a  rare 
attractiveness,  and  he  jiuldished  several  astro- 
nomical works  of  a  popular  kind,  as  well  as  works 
of  profound  scientific  value.  His  principal  work 
is  his  Tnjife  d'astronomie  (2  vols.,  1764;  a  new 
and  augmented  edition,  4  vols.,  1792).  He  also 
published  minor  works  on  astronomy,  navigation, 
etc..  and  an  account  of  his  travels  in  Italy, 
during  1765  and  1766  (9  vols.,  1786). 

LA  LANDELLE,  la  laN'del',  Gi-illaume 
•TosEiMi  (Jackiei.  DE  (1812-86).  A  French  author, 
born  at  IMontpcllicr.  He  served  in  the  navy  for 
twelve  years,  and  was  stationed  in  South  Amer- 
ica for  most  of  this  time.  The  scenes  of  many 
of  his  romances  are  laid  in  that  country,  and  sev- 
eral of  (hem  have  been  translated  into  Spanish. 
Among  these  are  La  couronne  navale  (1848), 
Ine  haine  i  hard  (1851),  Les  princes  d'ebene 
(1852),  Le  dernier  des  flibiistiers  (18.57),  and 
Sans  Peur  le  corsaire  (1859).  He  also  wrote 
Le  Ifinfiofie  des  warins,  recherohefi  historiques  et 
critiques  sur  le  roenhulaire  maritime   (1859). 

LALANDES  FOX-DOG.  A  fenneclike  ani- 
mal lOtorjion  Liihindii)  of  South  and  Fast  Af- 
rica, having  rcmirkably  large  ears  and  a  very 
bushy  (ail.  It  is  a  native  of  ojien  country,  and  is 
Aery  shy  and  not  well  known,  tliough  frequently 
seen  at  a  distance.  It  is  especially  interesting  as 
cne  of  the  most  aberrant  of  the  Canida%  and 
lecause  of  its  unusual  dentition.  In  the  lower 
jaw  it  invariably  has  four  molar  toeth,  or  one 
more  thun  any  otiicr  member  of  the  family:  and 
in  the  upper  jaw  either  three  or  four  molars, 
whereas  all  other  living  canines  possess  only  two. 
Anatomists  look  upon  this  as  an  indication  of 
a  marsupial  ancestry.  It  is  known  to  South 
African  hunters  as  the  long-eared  Cape  fox.  Sec 
Plate  of  Foxes  and  .Tackai.s. 

LALANNE,  la'h'in',  I.i::on  Lons  CnRfiTiEN 
(1811-92).     A   French   engineer,  bom   in   Paris. 


He  was  educated  there  at  the  Polytechnic  School, 
and  his  first  professional  engagement  was  in  the 
Construction  of  the  railway  trotii  Paris  to  Sceau.'C 
(1846).  Two  years  afterwards,  during  the  Rev- 
olution, he  was  appointed  guardian  of  the  na- 
tional studios,  but  found  it  .safer  to  live  out  of 
France  (1849-62;,  during  which  time  he  was 
charged  witli  important  public  works  in  Walla- 
chia.  Western  Switzerland,  Northern  Spain,  and 
elsewhere.  After  his  return  to  his  native  land, 
he  was  made  an  inspector-general  (1867),  and 
director  of  the  School  of  Bridges  and  Causeways 
(1877),  until  he  retired  in  1881.  His  works  in- 
clude: Mt'nwire  sur  rarithmo-planimetre  (1840); 
Tiihles  nourelles  pour  nbretjer  divers  caleuls  rela- 
tifs  aux  projets  des  routes  (1840);  XoureUea 
tdhles  rjruphiques  d  I'usar/e  des  chemins  de  fcr 
(1842-43)  ;  Description  et  usage  de  I'abaque  ou 
compteur  nnirersel  (1845):  Instruction  sur  les 
rigles  a  calcul  (1851)  ;  Assainissement  des  Imllcs 
centrales  (1875)  ;  Rectification  historique  sur  les 
ateliers  nationaux  (1887). 

LALEMANT,  lal'miiN',  Gabriel  (1610-49). 
A  French  .lesuit  missionary,  born  in  Paris,  where 
his  family  were  hereditary  practitioners  of  the  law. 
He  was  a  nephew  of  Jerome  Lalemant  (q.v.).  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  163u, 
and  in  1646  went  to  Canada,  where  he  was  sent 
to  the  Huron  mission.  During  a  great  invasion 
of  the  Iroquois  he  was  captured,  and.  after  being 
fearfully  tortured,  was  put  to  death.  Consult 
Parkman,  The  Jesuits  in  North  America  (Boston, 
1867;  new  ed.  1898). 

LALEMANT,  J]5r6iie  (1593-1G73).  A  French 
Jesuit  missionary  to  Xcw  France.  He  joined  the 
Society  of  .Tesus  in  1609  or  1010,  and  served  in 
various  educational  positions  at  Clermont,  Blois, 
and  other  places.  In  1638  he  was  sent  to  Xcw 
France  as  superior  of  the  missicms  to  the  Hu- 
rons,  which  position  he  held  until  1045.  From 
1645  to  1650  he  was  supciior  of  all  the  missions 
in  New  France,  with  headquarters  at  Quebec. 
He  returned  to  France  in  1650  to  secure  aid  in 
the  work,  and  remained  until  1650,  when  he  went 
back  to  New  France.  For  si.x  years  he  was  again 
superior  of  missions.  Many  of  his  reports,  let- 
ters, and  appeals  are  to  be  found  in  various  vol- 
umes of  the  Jesuit  Relnttonf  (Cleveland,  1806- 
1901). 

LA  LIBEETAD,  le'nar-tan'.  A  seaport  of 
the  Republic  of  Salvador,  situated  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  20  miles  south  of  Nuova  San  Salvador 
(Map:  Central  America,  C  4).  Its  harbor  is 
protected  by  a  breakwater,  and  is  commercially 
the  most  important  in  the  country.  It  exports 
coffee,  sugar,  rice,  and  indigo.     Population,  2000. 

LALIN,  la-len'.  A  town  of  Northwestern 
Spain,  in  the  Province  of  Pontevedra,  situated 
among  the  mountains,  26  miles  northeast  of 
Pontevedra.  It  cimfains  the  ruins  of  the  Mon- 
astery of  Carboiro,  a  beautiful  Roman  temple, 
and  has  manufactures  of  leather  and  paper. 
Population,  in  1000,  17.882. 

LA  LINEA.  la  le'n.l-A.  .\  town  of  Spain  in 
the  Province  of  Cadiz,  situated  just  within  the 
Spanish  line  at  Gibraltar,  whence  the  name.  Tlie 
town  ischiefly  of  modern  construction,  and  has  few 
interesting  features,  though  there  are  a  theatre, 
a  bullring,  and  several  casinos.  It  is  inhabited 
cliielly  by  laborers,  and  its  gardens  supply  Gib- 
raltar with  vegetables.  It  has  a  Spanish  gar- 
rison, but  is  not  fortified,  its  forts  having  beea 
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razed  by  the  English  in  1810  to  prevent  their 
being  used  by  llie  French  invading  arinv.  I'uj)- 
uhituin,  in  ll'lUO,  27,74:3. 

LALITA-VISTARA,  la-le'la-vis-ta'ra  (Skt., 
delightful  expanse) .  The  name  of  one  of  the  most, 
celebrated  works  of  Buddhistic  literature.  It 
contains  a  narrative,  written  in  Sanskrit,  of  the 
life  and  doctrine  of  the  Buddha,  and  is  considered 
by  the  Buddhists  as  one  of  their  nine  chief  works, 
treatini;  of  Dharnia,  or  religious  law.  It  is  one 
of  the  developed  Sutras  of  the  JIahayana  system 
of  Norlliern  Jiuddliism.  and  it  is  based  un  older 
accounts  of  the  Buddha's  life.  Its  older  por- 
tions are  in  verse;  the  prose  parts  are  re- 
garded as  later  in  origin.  There  is  a  complete 
French  translation  by  Foucaux,  Laliltt-^'istara, 
ou  dcvcloppeincnl  des  jeiix  (Paris,  1884-92)  ;  an 
incom|)lete  English  rendering  by  Rajendralala 
Jlitra,  1  aUta-^'islara,  or  ilemoirs)  of  the  EurUi 
Life  of  Hdkiia  Siiiha  (London,  1880)  ;  a  ])artial 
German  version  by  Lcfmann,  LtiUta-yistara 
(Berlin,  1874)  ;  and  an  edition  of  the  Sanskrit 
text,  with  indices,  by  Lefnian,  Lulita-Mstara, 
Lehcii  iiinl  Lrhrc  <Jcs  Cukya  Buddha  (Halle, 
1902). 

LALLA  KOOKH,  lal'a  rook.  An  Oriental 
romance  by  Thomas  jMoore  (1817).  It  consists 
of  four  metrical  tales  told  to  Lalla  Rookh,  a 
young  Indian  jtrineess,  on  a  journey,  by  her  be- 
trothed disguised  as  a  minstrel. 

L' ALLEGRO,  la-lri'gr6.  A  lyric  poem  in  the 
short -rhvnie  cc)U|)let  by  John  Milton.  It  was 
written  between   1(132  and  1638. 

LALLEMAND,  lal'max',  Charles  Francois 
A.ntoi?;e,  Baron  (1774-1839).  A  French  gen- 
eral, born  in  Sletz.  He  volunteered  in  1792,  and 
gave  such  proofs  of  valor  that  after  the  battle  of 
Jena  he  was  made  colonel,  and  in  1811  became 
general  of  ,a  brigade.  ^Vhile  in  command  of  the 
IJepartnient  of  Aisne  in  181.5  he  made  a  vain 
elTort  to  assist  Napoleon.  After  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  where  he  fought  with  distinction,  he 
wished  to  accompany  his  former  Emperor  to 
Saint  Helena,  but  his  re(iuest  was  denied  by  the 
Engli-ih  and  he  was  imprisoned  in  Malta.  Con- 
demned by  the  Bourbons,  he  could  not  return  to 
France  when  released,  and  came  to  the  United 
State-i  ( 1810) .  Here  he  met  his  brotlier,  and  the 
two  determined  to  foimd  a  colony  of  refugees  in 
Texas,  but  were  unsuccessful.  Lallemand  still 
Iioped  to  free  Napoleon,  with  whom  he  was  in 
constant  communication,  and  the  latter,  on  his 
death  (1821),  bequeathed  to  him  100,000  francs. 
As  he  had  been  condemned  to  death,  the  French 
Government  was  averse  to  his  receiving  the  money. 
After  opposing  tlie  course  of  the  Liberals  once 
more,  in  the  Spanish  \Yar  (1823).  he  spent  some 
time  in  New  York  City  as  head  of  a  school,  but 
at  the  end  of  the  Revolution  of  1830  returned  to 
France,  where  he  was  restored  to  his  military 
and  political  honors,  serving  in  the  Chamber 
of  Peers,  and,  for  a  while,  as  military  commander 
in  Corsica. 

L'ALLEMAND,  Sigismuxd  (1840—).  An 
Austrian  battle  painter,  bom  in  Vienna,  nephew 
of  Fritz  L'Allemand  (1812-fiO),  who  first  in- 
structed him.  and  whose  battle  pieces  were  in 
great  favor  with  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph. 
Sigismimd  studied  subsequently  at  the  Vienna 
Academy  (ISOO-Ofi)  under  Christian  Ruhen.  and 
in  1804  attracted  attention  with  an  "Episode  in 
the  Battle  of  Kolin,  1757,"  which  was  bought  by 


the  Emperor.  In  the  same  year  he,  together  with 
his  uncle,  went  to  the  seat  of  war  in  Schleswig- 
Ilolstein,  and  in  ISOG  accompanied  the  Austrian 
army  in  the  suite  of  Archduke  Albrccht.  Besides 
several  episodes  from  Ijotli  these  campaigns,  his 
most  noteworthv  paintings  include  the  "Battle 
of  Caldiero,  1805"  (  IStiO,  Archduke  Albrccht), 
and  "Arrival  of  the  Dampicrre  Cuirassiers  in  the 
Burghof  at  Vienna,  1019"  (18S0,  Emperor  Fran- 
cis Joseph).  Among  numy  excellent  aiul  char- 
acteristic portraits  of  princes  aiul  generals,  the 
equestrian  portrait  of  P^ield-Marshal  La\idon 
(1878,  Vienna  iluseum),  and  the  portraits  of 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  (1880)  and  Archduke 
Rainer  (1889,  Aluseum  of  Art  and  Industry, 
N'ienna  ) .  are  conspicuous  examples. 

LALLY,  la'le',  Thomas  Authur,  Baron  de 
Tullendal,  Count  de  (1702-0(i).  A  French  gen- 
eral and  (aivernor  in  the  ln<lies,  born  at  Komans, 
iu  Dauphine.  His  father.  Sir  (lerard  Lally,  was 
an  Irish  Jacobite  refugee,  and  coiiiniaiider  of  an 
liish  regiment,  [n  his  youth  Lally  distinguished 
himself  as  a  soldier  in  I'landers.  Later  he  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  and  was  made  a 
brigadier-general  on  the  field.  In  the  .same 
year  (1745)  he  accompanied  I'rincc  Charles  Ed- 
ward to  Scotland,  and  in  1750  was  made  a  lieu- 
tenant-general and  ajipointed  commander-in-chief 
in  the  French  East  Indian  settlements.  He  coiii- 
inenced  hostilities  against  the  British  in  India 
in  1758,  took  many  pl.aces,  and  besieged  Madras 
itself;  liut  sustained  a  severe  defeat  near  Van- 
darachi,  and  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Pnndi- 
eherrv,  which  was  attacked  in  1700  by  a  greatly 
superior  British  force.  Lally  held  out  for  ten 
months;  but  Pondicherry  fell  on  January  10, 
1701.  The  Parlement  of  Paris,  on  May  0,  1700, 
condemned  him  to  death  for  betraying  the  inter- 
ests of  the  King  and  the  East  India  Company, 
and  the  sentence  was  executed  three  days  after. 
His  son  procured  a  royal  decree  in  1778.  declaring 
the  condemnation  unjust  and  restoring  all  the 
forfeited  honors.  Tliis  son,  Tropiiime  GIcrard, 
Marquis  de  Lally-Tollendal,  was  born  in  Paris, 
!March  5,  1751.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Statos- 
General  and  National  Assembly  in  1789,  and 
acted  with  the  Third  Estate.  He  was  in  Switzer- 
land during  1790  and  1791,  and  returning  in  the 
following  year,  liecame  alarmed  at  the  democratic 
tendencies  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  allied 
himself  with  the  Court.  He  sought  to  protect  the 
King,  but  was  himself  obliged  to  tiee  to  England. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  Consulate  he  re- 
turned to  France  and  lived  at  Bordeaux.  Louis 
XVIII.  made  him  a  peer  in  1815;  but  he  remained 
true  to  his  political  principles,  and  defended  con- 
stitutional liberty.  He  died  March  11,  1830.  He 
was  the  author  of  some  Mcmnirrn,  designed  to 
aid  in  the  rehabilitation  of  his  father;  also  of 
the  Defense  des  ('iniqres  (1794),  which  made  a 
great  sensation  in  France  at  the  time  o(  its 
appearance. 

LALO,  la'liV,  EnouARn  Victor  Axtoine  (1823- 
92).  A  French  composer,  born  in  Lille.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Baumann  at  the  Lille  Conservatory, 
after  which  he  went  to  Paris  and  played  tne 
viola  at  ch.amber  concerts  in  the  string  quartets 
of  Armingand  and  .Jacquard.  About  this  time 
he  wrote  the  opera  Fiexque,  which  was  not  per- 
formed. He  then  turned  to  instrumental  composi- 
tion, and  wrote  the  Hiimphonie  espapnole.  and  a 
Concerto  de  rioJon  for  Sarasate.  He  also  wrote  a 
ballet,  Namouna,  whose  music  became  popular. 
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and  composed  Le  rot  d'Ys  (1888),  a  comic  opera 
in  four  acts.  Its  beauties  were  at  once  recog- 
nized, and  it  has  ever  sin(ri'  liecn  regarded  a= 
his  masterpiece.  An  untinislicd  oiiera.  Lit  Juc- 
queric,  was  completed  by  ('(jcpKud,  and  plaj'ed 
at  Monte  Carlo  in  IS'.to.  Lain  ranks  high  among 
modern  French  composers.  His  oreliest ration  is 
daint}'  and  scholarly,  and  remarkable  for  its 
reat  flexil)ility;  while  all  his  music  is  marked 
&v  warmth  and  color.  Other  works  include: 
Ij'iillci/ro  si/i)ii>lioiii(iue.  Concerto  for  the  cello, 
I{liiij)>ioili('  )ionrr<iicnne,  anil  a  Concerto  for  the 
I'iano.     He  died   in   Paris. 

LA  LUZ,  la  hxith.  The  harbor  of  Las  Palmas 
(<l.v. ).  Canary  Islands. 

LAMA.  A  genus,  formerly  known  as  Auche- 
nia,  of  the  Camelid;e  Iq.v. ),  composed  of  the 
guanaco,  llama,  alpaca,  and  vicuna  (qq.v.).  It 
has  been  specially  studied  by  0.  Thomas  (Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  for 
1891),  who  concludes  that  the  llama  and  alpaca 
are  forms  of  the  guanaco  {Lama  huanacha) .  and 
that  the   vicuna    {Lama  vicugna)    is  distinct. 

LAMACHUS,  lam'a-kiis  ( Lat.,  from  Gk. 
Aifxaxoi.  l-iiiii"clios}  I  c.40.5-414  B.C. ) .  An  Athenian 
commander.  He  took  part  in  the  earlier  cam- 
paigns of  the  Peloponnesian  War;  in  B.C.  433 
drove  Timesilaus  from  Sinope;  was  in  command  of 
a  lleet  in  the  Euxine  (4"J4).  and  signed  the  Peace 
of  Nicias  (421).  But  he  is  better  known  for  his 
bravery  in  the  Sicilian  expedition,  where  he  was 
in  command  with  Alcibiades  and  Nicias.  He  was 
killed  in  the  summer  oi  414,  in  a  skirmish  with 
the  Syracusans.  He  was  ridiculed  as  a  member 
of  the  war  party  by  Aristophanes. 

LAMAISM.  la'ma-Iz'm  (from  Tibetan  hlamn, 
superior,  lama ) .  The  name  given  to  that  form  of 
Buddhism  which  prevails  in  Tibet  and  Jlongolia. 
It  is  BuiMhism  (q.v.)  corrupted  by  Sivaism 
(see  Siv.\)  and  by  Shamanism  (q.v.).  The  re- 
ligion was  not  known  in  Tibet  until  the  seventh 
century  a.d..  when  King  .'■Jroii  Tsan  Oampo  (a.d. 
638-fi4n  married  two  princesses,  one  from  India 
and  one  from  Western  China,  bnlh  of  wlioni  were 
devoted  Buddhists.  Through  their  influence  this 
monarch  became  converted  to  the  faith  of  the 
Enlightened  One.  But  Srofi  Tsan  appears  to 
have  been  a  Buddhist  more  in  naine  than  in  fact: 
it  was  left  to  a  later  king,  Tbi-Sron  Detsan.  to 
become  the  true  promoter  and  ardent  upholder  of 
the  faith.  This  ruler  invited  a  Buddhist  monk 
named  Padma-Sambhava,  nr  'T.otus-Born.'  to 
come  from  Xnrthern  India  to  Tibet,  wliieh  he  did 
in  the  year  A.n.  747.  and  became  the  real  founder, 
organi/er.  and  patron  saint  of  Laniaism  as  the 
religion  of  Tibet.  He  gave  his  attention  at  once 
to  checking  sorcery  and  devilish  practices,  and, 
aided  by  the  King,  he  established  the  order  of 
I.ama  priests.  The  character  of  this  new  Tibetan 
faith,  as  Waddell  points  out.  was  largely  "ji 
priestly  mixture  of  Sivaite  mysticism,  magic,  and 
Indo-Tilictan  demonolatry.  overlaid  by  a  tliin  var- 
nish of  .Mahayana  lXorthern|  Buddhism.  And 
to  the  present  day  Laniaism  still  retains  this 
character."  From  the  date  of  its  founding  the 
religion  continued  to  develop  and  spread  until 
about  A.D.  000.  when  it  received  a  check  and  under- 
went a  brief  period  of  persecution  or  reaction; 
but  it  soon  recovered,  growing  stronger  than  ever, 
and  continuing  to  ailvance  until  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  Church  and  State  beeanie  united  in 
a  single  priestly  indivi.lual.     It  was  Xag-wan  Lii- 


zang,  the  fifth  Grand  Lama,  who  in  A.D.  1640, 
by  a  stroke  of  statecraft,  got  himself  confirmed 
as  the  Dalai-Lama,  or  Lama  vast  as  the  Ocean, 
and  the  modern  period  of  Laniaism  may  be  said 
to  have  begun  with  him.  To-day  Laniaism  extends 
beyond  the  borders  of  Tibet  to  the  Kalinuk  Ta- 
tars on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  through  Siberia, 
Manchuria,  Mongolia,  and  scatteringly  in  China, 
so  that  it  is  estimated  that  its  followers  number 
no  fewer  than   10,000.000. 

With  regard  to  doctrine  and  religious  belief, 
the  Buddhistic  theory  of  the  universe,  with  its 
Hindu  heaven  and  hell  and  its  general  .system  ol 
morality,  w'as  adopted,  but  the  presence  of  abun- 
dant extraneous  matter  or  foreign  accretions 
has  already  been  mentioned.  As  ancient  Bud- 
dhism knows  of  no  worship  of  God,  but  merely 
of  an  adoration  of  saints,  the  latter  is  also  the 
main  feature  of  Laniaism.  The  essence  of  all 
that  is  sacred  is  comprised  by  this  religion  under 
the  name  of  dKon  mChliog  gSsum  (pronounced 
Pon-ch'og-stim) ,  which  consists  of  the  ■three  most 
precious  jewels' — 'the  Buddha-jewel,'  the  'doe- 
trine-jewel,'  and  'the  priesthood-jewel' — which 
represent  a  kind  of  trinity,  with  essential 
unity.  The  first  person  of  this  trinit}'  is  the 
Buddha;  but  he  is  not  the  creator,  or  the  origin 
of  the  universe:  as  in  Buddhism,  he  is  merely 
the  founder  of  the  doctrine,  the  highest  saint, 
though  endowed  with  all  the  qualities  of  su]ireme 
wisdom,  power,  virtue,  and  beauty,  which  raise 
liiiii  beyond  the  jiale  of  ordinary  existence.  The 
second  jewel,  or  the  doctrine,  is  the  law  or  reli- 
gion— that  which  isj  as  it  were,  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  Buddha,  his  actual  existence  after 
he  had  disappeared  in  Nirvana.  The  third 
jewel,  or  the  priesthood,  is  the  congregation  of 
the  saints,  comprising  the  whole  clerg^'.  the  in- 
carnate as  Avell  as  the  non-incarnate  representa- 
tives of  the  various  Buddhistic  saints.  The  latter 
comprise  the  five  Dhyani-Buddhas.  or  the  Bud- 
dhas  of  Contemplation,  and.  besides  all  those 
myriads  of  Bodhisattvas,  Pratyeka-Buddhas,  or 
solitari'  saints  who  have  attained  perfection 
by  themselves  without  the  Supreme  Buddha's 
help,  and  pious  men.  who  beeanie  canonized  after 
their  death.  It  is  obvious  that  among  their  num- 
ber a  portion  only  can  enjoy  practical  worship; 
but  the  clerg\",  as  the  visible  representative  of 
these  saints,  claim  and  receive  due  homage  at  all 
the  religious  ceremonies.  Inferior  in  rank  to 
these  saints  are  the  gods  and  spirits,  the  former 
chiefly  taken  from  the  pantheon  of  the  Sivaites. 
The  highest  position  among  these  is  occupied 
by  the  four  spirit-kings — -Indra  (q.v.),  the 
god  of  the  firmament:  Yama.  the  god  of  death 
and  the  infernal  regions:  Yamantaka,  or  Siva, 
as  revenger  in  his  most  formidable  shape:  and 
Vai.?r<avaha,  or  the  god  of  wealth.  Besides  all 
these,  there  are  a  number  of  genii,  tutelary 
demons,  and  spirits,  which  receive  recognition  or 
worship.  The  worship  of  these  saints,  gods,  and 
spirits  consists  chiefly  in  the  reciting  of  prayers 
and  sacred  texts,  and  in  the  intonation  of  hymns, 
accompanied  with  a  kind  of  music,  which  is  a 
chaos  of  deafening  sounds  of  horns,  trumpets,  and 
drums.  During  this  worship,  which  takes  place 
three  times  a  day,  the  clergj-.  summoned  by  the 
tolling  of  a  little  bell,  are  seated  in  two  or  more 
lows,  according  to  their  rank:  and  on  special 
holidays,  the  shrines,  temples,  and  altars  are 
decorated  with  symbolical  figures,  while  offer- 
ings of  tea,  flour,  milk,  butter,  and  others  of  a 
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similar  nature,  are  made  by  the  worshipers,  ani- 
mal sacritices  or  ■jH'eriiigs  entailing  injury  lo  life 
being  forbidden,  as  in  the  Buddhistic  faith.  In 
the  ritual  which  the  priests  conduct  rosaries, 
prayer-wlieels,  and  prayer-flags  fiirni  also  a  part, 
and  symbols,  charms,  and  aiiuilcts  are  employed 
in  acts  of  worsliip  or  superstitious  rites,  while 
charms,  spells,  incantation,  divination,  astrology, 
and  necromancy  are  also  resorted  to. 

The  religious  festivals  and  holidays  of  Lama- 
ism  are  numerous.  The  three  great  festivals 
are  New  Year's,  the  Flower  Feast,  and  the 
Water  Feast,  to  which  might  be  added  a  lantern 
festival  and  the  chase  of  the  scapegoat  of  bad 
luck.  The  Luy-yNnar,  or  the  festival  of  the  new 
year,  in  February,  marks  the  comn'.cncenient  of 
the  season  of  spring,  or  the  victory  of  light  and 
warmth  over  darkness  and  cold.  The  Lamaisls, 
like  the  Buddliists,  celebrate  it  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  victory  obtained  by  Buddha  over  six 
heretic  teachers.  Tlie  second  festival,  proliably 
the  oldest  festival  of  the  Buddhistic  Church,  is 
held  in  commemoration  of  the  conce])tion  or  in- 
carnation of  the  Buddha,  and  marks  the  com- 
mencement of  summer.  The  third  is  tlie  Water 
Feast,  in  August  and  September,  marking  the 
commencement  of  autumn. 

The  two  principal  sacraments  of  Lamaism  are 
baptism  and  confirmation.  The  former  is  ad- 
ministered on  tiie  third  or  tcntli  day  after  birth; 
the  latter,  generally  when  the  child  can  walk  and 
sjieak.  The  marriage  ceremony  is  to  the  Tibetans 
not  a  religious,  but  a  civil  act,  though  it  is  from 
the  Lamas  that  the  bridegroom  ancl  liride  learn 
the  auspicious  day;  nor  do  they  fail  to  complete 
the  act  with  prayers  and  rites,  wliich  must  be 
responded  to  with  handsome  presents.  A  similar 
observation  apjilics  to  the  funeral  ceremonies  of 
the  Tibetans.  Tlie  method  of  disposing  of  the 
dead  is  by  burning,  by  interment,  and  likewise 
by  exposing  the  body  in  the  open  air,  to  be  de- 
vourefl  by  birds  and  beasts  of  prey.  When  a 
man  dies,  a  Lama  must  lie  present  to  stiperintend 
the  i)roper  separation  of  the  body  and  the  soul, 
and  to  direct  tlie  spirit  on  its  journey  to  tlie 
Western  paradise;  also  to  cast  tlie  liorosco]ie  and 
to  enable  the  departed  to  be  reborn  in  a  happy 
existence  or  to  enter  the  regions  lieyond  reliirth. 
for  Lamaism,  like  Buddhism,  has  fhe  doctrine  of 
metempsychosis  and  reincarnation.  The  most 
lucrative  part  of  the  Lama's  Inisiness,  however, 
is  the  masses  which  he  has  to  perform  until  the 
soul  is  released  from  Yama.  (he  infernal  judge, 
and  re.Tily  to  enter  upon  its  new  existence. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  Lama- 
ism is  the  organization  of  its  hierarchy.  Its 
summit  is  occupied  by  two  Lama  popes, 
the  one  called  Dalai-Ldm-a,  i.e.  ocean  -  priest, 
or  priest  vast  as  the  ocean — he  resides  at  Po- 
tala,  a  hill  near  Lhasa — the  other  bearing 
the  titles  of  Tcush-Lfnna.  Boijodo-LSma,  etc.,  and 
officially  called  Pnn-ch'en  rin  po  ch'e,  literally 
'the  right  reverend  great  teacher-jewel'  (i.e. 
precious  teacher)  ;  he  resides  in  the  convent  at 
iiKra  Shiss  Lhun  po,  near  gShiss  Ka  rTse.  In 
theory,  both  popes  have  the  same  rank  and  au- 
thority, in  spiritual  as  well  as  in  temporal  mat- 
ters; but,  as  the  Dalai-Lama  possesses  a  much 
larger  territory  than  the  other,  he  is  in  reality 
much  more  powerful.  Next  in  rank  are  the 
Khutuktus.  The  third  degree  is  that  of  the 
Khubilglmns  or  Ilohilfihans — which  Mongol  name 
is  more  frequently  given  to  them  than  the  Tibetan 


title,  hjang  ch'uh — a  translation  of  the  Sanskrit 
hOdliisattiU.  Their  number  is  very  great.  These 
three  degrees  represent  the  clergj',  which  claims 
to  be  the  incarnation  of  the  Buddhistic  saints. 
The  theory  of  the  reincarnate  succession  of 
the  Lamas  is  strongly  marked.  The  Dalai- 
Lama  and  the  I'mi-ch'en  were  in  their  former 
lives  the  two  chief  disciples  of  tlie  great 
Lamaist  reformer  bi'song-K'a-pa.  who  was  an 
incarnation  of  the  Bodhisattva  Amitabha,  or, 
as  some  will  have  it,  of  Manjusri  and  Vajra- 
pani,  and  who  is  reputed  to  have  founded,  in 
J355  or  1357  of  the  Christian  Era,  tlie  present 
system  of  the  J^ama  hierarcliy.  Tlie  Khutuktus 
were,  in  their  prior  existences,  other  Buddhistic 
saints  of  very  great  renown;  and  the  Khubil- 
ghans  are  those  reborn  hosts  of  saintly  patrons 
whom  the  temples  and  convents  of  Lamaism 
possess  in  boundless  numbers.  On  the  death  of 
a  Grand  Lama,  his  soul  is  supposed  to  take  up 
its  abode  in  some  infant  born  shortly  after  the 
pontili's  decease.  I'p  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  clergj-  of  these  various  classes  deter- 
mined the  choice  of  the  children  into  whose 
bodies  the  souls  of  their  departed  members  had 
migrated.  At  present,  however,  it  seems  that 
the  Emperor  of  China  exercises  a  [laramount  in- 
fluence on  tlie  discovery  of  those  transmigra- 
tions. In  order  to  ascertain  the  rebirth  of 
a  departed  Lama,  various  means  are  relied  upon. 
Sometimes  the  deceased  had,  before  his  death, 
confidentially  mentioned  to  his  friends  where 
and  in  which  family  he  would  reappear,  or  his 
will  contained  intimations  to  this  etl'ect.  In 
most  instances,  however,  the  sacred  books  and 
the  official  astrologers  are  consulted  on  the  sub 
jeet;  and  if  the  Dalai-Lama  dies,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Pan-ch'en  to  interpret  the  traditions  and 
oracles;  whereas,  if  the  latter  dies,  the  Dalai- 
Lama  renders  him  the  same  service.  The  proc- 
lamation of  so  great  an  event,  however,  as  the 
metempsychosis  of  a  Dalai-Lama  or  Pan-ch'en  is 
preceded  by  a  close  examination  of  the  child  who 
claims  to  he  in  possession  of  the  soul  of  either 
of  these  personages. 

Besides  the  three  classes  of  the  higher  clergy, 
alluded  to  above,  Lamaism  possesses  a  lower 
clergy,  which,  having  no  claim  to  incarnate  holi- 
ness, recruits  its  ranks  on  the  principle  of  merit 
and  theological  profieiency.  It  has  four  orders: 
The  pupil  or  novice,  who  enters  the  order  gen- 
erally in  his  seventh  or  ninth  year;  the  assistant 
priest;  the  religious  mendicant:  and  the  teacher, 
or  abbot.  To  these  may  be  added  two  academical 
or  theological  degrees,  and  also  two  dignities, 
conferred  by  the  sovereign  Lamas  on  those  doc- 
tors who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  ex- 
traordinary sanctity  or  learning.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  these  orders  must  make  the  vow  of  celi- 
bacy, and  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  them 
live  in  convents.  A  Lamaist  convent  or  monas- 
lery,  dGonpa.  consists  of  a  temple,  which  forms 
its  centre,  and  of  a  number  of  Iniildings  con- 
nected with  the  temple,  and  tised  as  the 
meeting-rooms,  the  library,  refectory,  dwellings, 
and  other  spiritual  and  worldly  wants  of  the 
monks.  At  the  head  of  the  convent  is  a  Khubil- 
ghan.  or  an  abbot,  the  latter  being  elected  by  tha 
chapter,  and  appointed  by  the  Dalai-Lama,  or  the 
prm'incial  Khubilghan.  In  addition  to  these 
orders  of  monks  and  convents,  Lamaism  has  like- 
\7ise  its  nuns  and  ntinneries. 

The  scriptures   of  Lamaism   are   divided  inte 
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two  great  collections:  (1)  The  canon  or  sacred 
books,  called  bKult-'yi/ur  or  Kungyyur,  the  trans- 
lated commands,  or  words  of  the  Buddha,  ren- 
dered from  the  Indian  texts,  or  in  a  few  instances 
from  the  Chinese.  (2)  The  commentary  bs-Tan- 
'yyur  or  Tiih-yyur,  which  is  encyclopa-dic  in  its 
character.  The  canon,  or  Kang-gyur,  contains  no 
fewer  than  1083  works,  which  in  some  editions 
(ill  100  or  108  volumes  of  about  1000  pages  each. 
It  comprises  the  following  sections:  (a)  Dul-ia 
(Sanskrit  Vin(iyn),  discipline;  (b)  DO  (Skt. 
Hutru).  sermons  of  the  Buddhas;  (c)  Ch'os-non- 
pa  (Skt.  Ahhidharmii),  philosophy,  including 
H'er-p'i/in  (Skt.  Prajnu  PdramHi'i) ,  or  metaphy- 
sics. There  are  also  minor  subdivisions  contain- 
ing details  as  to  doctrine,  including  Nirvana 
(.\ly<i-ii(ui-l(is-'(las-pa) ,  ethics,  ritual,  and  the 
like.  The  commentaiy  literature.  Tiih-yyur,  is 
very  voluminous  and  comprehensive,  some  225 
volumes  in  folio,  but  it  has  not  the  canonical 
authority  of  the  other  collection. 

Bibliography.  The  best  work  on  I.amaism  is 
by  Waddell,  The  Buddhism  of  Tibet,  or  Lamaism 
(London.  1895).  Consult,  likewise,  Kiipijen,  Die 
himaisclic  Hierarchic  und  Kirche,  which  forms 
vol.  ii.  of  Koppen,  Die  Keliyion  des  Buddha 
(Berlin,  1857-59);  Schlagintweit,  Buddhism  in 
Tibet  (London,  1868)  ;  Csoma  de  KiJros,  Die 
lamaische  Uierarchie  (Berlin.  1859)  ;  Rockhill. 
The  Life  of  the  Buddha  and  the  Early  History  of 
Ilix  Order,  from  Tibetan  Works  (London,  1884). 
See  also  the  article  Btjddhism  and  its  bibliog- 
raphy. 

LAMA-MI AO,  lii'ma-ml-ou'  (Mong.  Dolon- 
nor) .  An  important  commercial  town  in  the 
southeast  of  Mongolia,  situated  at  an  altitude 
of  about  4000  feet,  about  150  miles  north  of 
Peking  (Map;  China,  E  2).  It  is  one  of  the 
centres  of  the  Chinese-Mongolian  trade,  and  is 
especially  noted  for  its  statues  of  bronze,  copper, 
and  iron,  gongs,  vases,  and  other  religious  objects, 
which  are  exported  in  large  quantities  to  Bud- 
dhist countries.  Manufactures  and  agricultnral 
products  from  China  are  exchanged  here  for  ani- 
mals. There  are  two  extensive  monasteries  in 
the  Mongolian  part  of  the  town.  Population, 
estimated   at   .30,000. 

LAMANSKY,  la-man'ski,  Vladimir  Ivano- 
viTcir  (ls:i3 — ).  A  Russian  philosopher  and 
writer,  born  and  educated  in  Saint  Petersburg. 
He  was  professor  of  Slavic  literature  in  the 
university  of  that  city  in  1865-90.  and  founded 
the  review  Zivaja  Starina  in  1800.  His  publica- 
tions include:  The  ,Slars  in  Asia  Minor.  Africa, 
and  Spain  (1859):  .S'crria  and  the  tilavs  of 
Southern  Austria  (lStJ4);  Historical  Study  of 
the  Craeo-Star  World  (1871);  The  Somis  of 
Soutjiern  Russia  (1875);  Czech  Literature 
(1S7S):  and  The  Language  and  Literature  of 
the   Htily<irians. 

LAMAB,  lamiir'.  .\  city  and  the  county-seat 
of  Barton  County,  JIo..  .39  miles  north  by  east 
of  .loplin :  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Spring  River, 
and  on  the  ^Missouri  Pacific  and  the  Kansas 
City,  Fort  Scott  and  Memphis  railroads  (Map: 
Missouri,  B  4).  It  has  a  puhlie-Bchool  library 
.and  Lamar  College.  The  city  is  in  a  region 
largely  agricultural.  b>it  with  coal-mining  and 
lumbering  interests.  There  is  a  trade  in  flour. 
Population,  in  1890.  2860:   in   1900.  2737. 

LAMAR,  .last  (1778-1830).  A  South  .Ameri- 
can  general,   born    at   Cuenca    in    what   is   now 


Ecuador.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  Spain, 
where  he  fought  against  France;  in  1815  he  was 
sent  to  Peru  in  command  of  the  Spanish  army, 
from  which  he  resigned  after  the  surrender  of 
Callao  Castle  (1821),  to  enter  the  Republican 
army.  He  commanded  the  Peruvian  troops  at 
Ayacucho  (1824),  and  in  1827  was  elected  to 
the  Presidency  of  Peru.  In  1828  he  provoked  a 
war  with  Colombia,  and  in  1829  was  defeated  by 
Sucre,  the  late  President  of  Bolivia,  who  com- 
manded the  Colombian  forces  at  Cuenca.  He  was 
deposed  a  few  months  afterwards,  and  died  in 
exile. 

LAMAR,  Lucius  Quintus  Cinxixxatus 
(1797-1834).  An  American  jurist,  born  at  Eaton- 
ton,  Ga.,  of  French  Huguenot  descent.  He 
was  educated  at  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  and  studied 
law  at  Litchfield,  Comi.  Returning  to  his  native 
State,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1819,  and 
rapidly  won  distinction  in  his  profession.  He 
revised  several  legal  treatises,  became  widely 
known  for  his  legal  learning,  and  in  1821  was 
crmmissioned  by  the  State  Legislature  to  make 
a  compilation  of  The  Laws  of  (leorqia  from  IHll 
to  1819  (1821).  In  18.30  he  was  elected  to  suc- 
ceed Thomas  \V.  Cobb  as  a  judge  of  the  Georgia 
Supreme  Court,  and  remained  upon  the  bench 
iintil  his  death. 

LAMAR,  Lucius  Quintus  Cincixnatus 
(1825-93).  An  American  lawyer  and  legislator, 
son  of  the  preceding.  He  was  born  in  Putnam 
County,  Ga. ;  graduated  at  Emory  College  ( Ox- 
ford, Ga.)  in  1845;  studied  law  at  Macon  in  the 
office  of  A.  H.  Chappell,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1847.  In  1849  he  removed  to  Oxford, 
Miss.,  where,  besides  practicing  law,  he  was 
adjunct  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi  from  1850  to  18.52,  when 
he  removed  to  Covington,  Ga.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Georgia  Legislature  in  1853,  and  re- 
turned to  Mississippi  in  1855.  In  18.57  he 
was  elected  to  Congress,  and  in  1859  he  was  re- 
elected. In  December,  1860,  he  resigned  to 
take  part  in  the  Secessionist  movement  in  his 
State.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Charleston  Con- 
tention of  i860,  before  which  he  made  a  stirring 
speech,  and  of  the  ilississippi  Convention  which, 
on  .Ianuai-\-  9,  1861,  pa.^sed  the  ordinance  of  se- 
cession, which  he  himself  had  drafted  and  pre- 
sented. In  Jlay  he  was  chosen  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  first  regiment  raised  in  Jlississippi  for 
service  'during  the  war.'  He  l"d  his  regiment  at 
Yorktown  and  Williamsburg,  but  resigned  from 
active  service  in  October.  1862,  and  early  in 
the  following  year  was  sent  to  Europe  as  special 
commissioner  of  the  Confederate  States  to  the 
Russian  Empire.  He  did  not  proceed  to  his 
post,  however,  and,  his  commission  not  oeing 
confirmed  by  the  Confederate  Senate,  he  returned 
to  America  early  in  18G4.  after  having  spent 
some  months  in  London  and  Paris.  From  De- 
cember, 1864,  until  the  close  of  the  war,  he 
served  as  judge-advocate  of  the  military  court 
of  the  Third  Army  Corps,  with  the  rank  of 
colonel.  He  was  professor  of  ethics  and  njeta- 
physics  at  the  University  of  ^Mississippi — a  chair 
which  he  had  held  for  a  short  time  in  1860-61 — 
in  1866  and  1867,  and  of  law  from  1867  to 
1870;  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1873  to 
1877,  and  of  the  United  States  Senate  from  1877 
to  1885;  was  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  Presi- 
dent Cleveland's  Cabinet  from  1885  to  1888,  and 
was   an   associate   justice   of   the   L'nited   States 
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Supreme  Court  from  1S88  until  his  death.  His 
etl'orts  were  directed  chiclly  to  bringing  about  a 
reconeiliation  and  a  better  understanding  between 
the  North  and  tlie  South,  and  a  reniarl<ahle  eulo- 
gy of  Senator  Sumner,  delivered  by  him  before  the 
llouse  in  1874,  did  more  than  perliaiis  any  other 
one  tiling  uji  to  that  time  toward  accomplishing 
this  result.  He  opposed  with  great  energy  and 
elocpienec  all  schemes  involving  the  debasement 
or  undue  inllation  of  the  currency,  and  in  1878 
showed  his  strength  of  conviction  and  independ- 
ence of  mind  by  refusing  to  resign  or  change  his 
views  on  this  question  at  the  command  of  the 
^Mississippi  Legislature,  and  by  appealing  to 
the  people,  who  enthusiastically  sustained  him. 
Among  his  many  notable  orations  and  addresses 
perhaps  the  ablest  was  that  delivered  at  the 
unveiling  of  the  Calhoun  monument  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  in  1887.  Consult  Mayes,  Lucius  Q.  C. 
Lamar:  His  Life,  Times,  and  iS'pccc/ics  (Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  1800). 

LAMAB,        MlRABEAU       BUONAI'AKTE        (1798- 

1859).  An  American  politician.  President  of 
Texas,  the  brother  of  the  elder  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar. 
He  was  born  at  Louisville,  (ia.,  and  engaged  in 
agricultural  and  mercantile  pursuits  until  1828, 
when  he  founded  a  States'-rights  newspaper,  the 
Colundjus  Independent.  In  183.5  he  went  to 
Texas  and  became  prominently  identified  with 
the  revolutionary  party.  He  served  at  the  battle 
of  San  .laeinto,  was  commissioned  major-general, 
and  became  .'Vttorney-General,  Secretary  of  War, 
Vice-President,  and  President  of  Texas.  During 
his  term  of  ollice  as  president  (18,'iS-41).  the  in- 
dependence of  Texas  was  recognized  by  the  chief 
powers  of  Europe.  He  served  with  distinction  in 
the  Mexican  War  and  against  the  Comanche  In- 
dians. In  1S.')7  he  was  appointed  United  States 
Minister  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  but  did  not 
serve;  in  1858  Minister  to  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica.     He  published  Terse  Memorials. 

LAMARCK',  Count.  A  name  of  the  Belgian 
soldier  and  author  Aremberg  or  Arenberg   (q.v. ). 

LAMARCK,  .Tean  Baptiste  Pierre  Antoine 
DE  Mo.NET  I)E  ( 1744-1829) .  A  French  zoiilogist,  re- 
gardeil  as  the  greatest  of  the  period  between  Lin- 
nneus  and  Cuvier:  the  founder  of  organic  evo- 
lution, and  of  invertebrate  paleontology.  He  was 
born  August  1,  1744,  at  Bazentin-le-Petit.  a  vil- 
lage in  Pieard.y,  the  eleventh  child  of  parents 
belonging  to  the  minor  nobility.  Destined  by  his 
parents  for  the  Church,  though  preferring  a 
military  life,  he  entered  the  college  of  the  .Jesuits 
at  .•\miens.  But  his  father  dying  in  17fiO,  he 
enlisted  at  the  age  of  sixteen  in  the  French  army, 
during  the  Seven  Years'  War.  and  distinguished 
himself,  and  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy.  His 
military  career  was.  however,  checked  by  a 
serious  accident,  whereupon  he  went  to  Paris, 
studied  medicine,  and.  meeting  Rousseau,  was 
led  to  study  botany  under  Bernard  de  .Tussieu. 
For  ten  years  he  studied  native  and  exotic  plants. 
His  Flore  fran^aise,  published  in  1778.  brought 
young  Lamarck  immediate  fame,  and  led  to  his 
election  to  Ihe  French  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
1779.  In  1781  BufTon  obtained  for  him  a  com- 
mission as  royal  botanist,  charged  with  visiting 
the  foreign  botanical  gardens  and  museums,  as 
well  as  mines.  His  travels  (1781-82)  led  him 
to  visit  Holland,  Germany,  and  Hungary.  On  his 
return  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  herbarium 
of  the   Royal    Garden,   to   which   he   afterwards 


gave  the  present  name,  Jardin  des  Plantes.  His 
career  as  a  botanist,  in  which  he  achieved  such 
success  that  he  was  called  the  Frencli  Linnaeus, 
covered  a  [leriod  of  about  twenty-five  years. 
Jleanwhile  he  took  an  active  ])art  in  the  reorgan- 
i/.ati(jn  (jf  the  Museum  of  Natural  Uisfcjry.  with 
the  result  that  his  ideas  were  carried  out  and 
extended  by  Lakanal,  and  the  Jardin  des  I'lantes 
was  transformed  into  an  institution  of  higlier  in- 
struction, with  a  statr  of  twelve  professors. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  stage  of  his  life — 
Lanuirek  the  zoologist  and  <>voluti()nist.  in  the 
sunnner  of  1793  the  Jluscnm  of  Nat\iral  His- 
tory having  been  reorganized,  the  chair  of  zo- 
ology was  divided,  tlie  ]irofcssorship  of  vertc- 
l)rate  zoiilogy  being  filled  by  (ieoll'roy  Saint- 
Ililairc,  while  to  Lanuirek,  now  fcutynine  years 
of  age,  was  assigned  the  chair  of  invertebrate 
zoology.  In  1801  api^eared  his  tit/st&mc  des  ani- 
muux  sans  vertibrcs,  in  the  introduction  to 
which  his  views  on  the  origin  of  species  were 
first  published.  Lanuirek  introduced  great  re- 
form lii  the  classification  of  animals.  He  divided 
them  into  vertebrates  and  invertebrates.  He 
founded  tlie  classes  Infusoria,  Annelida.  Crusta- 
cea. .\rachnida,  and  Tunicata.  the  order  of  Cirri- 
pedia,  and  the  molluscan  group  of  llefcropoda. 
He  also  showed  that  echinoderms  are  (piite  dis- 
tinct from  polyps,  thus  antici])ating  conclusions 
of  a  half-century  later.  He  s])ecializx'd  in  the 
-Mollusca,  breaking  up  the  Linna^an  genera  into 
nuire  modern  generic  groups,  and  all  later  work 
in  this  branch  has  been  in  the  line  of  exjiansion 
and  elaboration  of  his  labors.  The  I'liilonnpliie 
zoiilofiique  was  ]i\il)lished  in  1809.  and  in  181.'5-22 
appeared  his  moiuimental  work,  llisloirc  tialu- 
rellc  des  animaux  .lans  vrrtcbres. 

Lamarck  was  greatly  interested  early  in  life 
in  meteorology,  and  from  1799  to  1810  he  pub- 
lished an  annual  meteorological  report,  and  was 
the  first  to  foretell  the  probabilities  of  the 
weather.  His  speculations  in  physics  and  chem- 
istry were,  however,  worthless:  in  fact,  he  lacked 
the  qualities  of  an  exitfrinuMiter,  in  this  respect 
dilToring  from  Darwin.  A  little  book,  published 
in  1822,  entitled  ni/drorieol<i(iie.  preserves  his  re- 
llcctions  on  geology',  in  antagcuiism  to  the  'eata.s- 
trophic'  ideas  of  Cuvier;  and  Huxley  character- 
ized it  as  containing  'sober  and  philosophic  hy- 
potheses,' compared  with  those  of  Cuvier. 

Lamarck  was,  indeed,  the  founder  of  inverte- 
brate ])aleontolog>',  as  Cuvier  was  of  vertebrate 
paleontology-.  He  utterly  opposed  Cuvier's 
views  of  tile  sudden  general  extinction  and  crea- 
tion of  s])ecies,  believing  that  the  fossil  forms 
were  the  ancestors  nf  the  animals  now  living; 
species  to  his  mind  being  variable  and  under- 
going a  slow  modification.  He  insisted  on  the 
following  ftaindation  principles  of  paleontology: 
(1)  The  great  length  of  geological  time;  (2)  the 
continuous  existence  of  organic  life  through  the 
geological  periods:  (3)  the  physical  environ- 
ment remaining  of  the  same  general  nature 
throughout,  but  with  (4)  continued  gradual, 
not  catastn'|)hic,  changes  in  the  relative  distri- 
bution of  land  and  sea — changes  which  (.')) 
caused  corresponding  modifications  in  the  habi- 
tats, and  (G)  consequently  in  the  habits,  of 
living  beings,  so  that  there  has  been  all  through 
geological  history  a  slow  modification  of  life- 
forms.  .Altliough  Lamarck  was  a  uniformitarian 
«nd  thus  anticipated  Lyell,  his  idea  of  creation 
was   evolutional    rather   than    simply   uniforrai- 
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tarian.  Lamarck  lived  a  life  of  hard  work,  with 
much  high  thinking,  and  sadness,  scarcity  of 
money,  neglect,  and  bereavement  never  dampened 
his  courage.  The  continued  and  too  prolonged 
study  of  minute  objects  through  the  magnifying 
lens  brought  on  blindness.  l''or  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  long  life  he  was  compelled  to  rely 
on  an  amanuensis.  The  last  two  volumes  of  his 
Animaux  suns  verti-bres  were  dictated  to  his 
daughter,  Comelie. 

Lamarck  was  a  man  of  exceedingly  fine  char- 
acter, generous,  free  from  jealousy  and  self- 
assertion.  He  was  patriotic,  im[)erturbable 
under  the  attaints  of  fortune,  and  patient  under 
affliction.  His  mind  was  essentially  philosophic, 
broad,  and  synthetic;  he  was  a  bold  thinker,  and 
ii;  every  respect  an  epoch-making  man.  He  died 
December  18,  1829,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five 
years. 

BlBLiocEAPiiY.  The  Eloge  of  Lamarck,  by  Cu- 
vier;  Martins,  "Un  naturaliste  philosophe ;  La- 
marck, sa  vfie  et  ses  a'uvres,"  in  li'ciuie  dcs  Deux 
Moiules  (Paris,  1873)  ;  Dc  Mortillet  and  others, 
Liiinarck:  Par  un  groupe  de  tfansformistr.%  ses 
discipU-s  (reprinted  from  L'hominc,  vol.  iv., 
Paris,  1887);  Packard,  Ldmnrclc,  the  Founder 
of  Evolution,  His  Life  and  Work,  ii:ith  Transla- 
tiuns  of  His  Writings  on  Organic  Evolution 
( \ew  York,  1901).  For  Lamarck's  views  on 
evolution,  see  Lamarckism. 

LAMARCKISM.     The  doctrine  of  .T.  B.  P.  A. 

Lamarck  (q.v.) ,  which  considers  the  fundamental 
or  primary  factors  of  evolution  in  the  trans- 
formation of  species.  Lamarck  claimed  that  all 
living  beings  arose  from  germs,  through  spon- 
taneous genei'ation,  and  that  the  most  primitive 
was  monad-like.  In  his  opinion  the  first  germs  of 
plants  and  animals  were  formed  in  favorable 
places  and  under  favorable  circumstances.  The 
functions  of  life  beginning  and  an  organic  move- 
ment established,  these  germs  "necessarily  grad- 
ually developed  the  organs,  so  that  after  a  time 
and  under  suitable  circumstances  they  have  been 
ditTerentiated"  into  parts  or  organs,  develop- 
ment proceeding  from  the  simple  to  the  com- 
)ile\.  He  postulated  great  length  of  time,  so 
great  "that  it  is  absolutely  beyond  the  power 
of  man  to  appreciate  it  in  an  adequate  way."  He 
adds  that  "with  the  aid  of  sufficient  time,  of  cir- 
c\:mstances  which  liave  been  necessarily  favor- 
able, of  changes  of  condition  that  every  part  of 
the  earth's  surface  has  successively  undergone — 
ill  a  word,  by  the  power  which  new  situations 
and  new  habits  have  of  modifying  the  organs 
of  living  beings — all  those  which  now  exist  have 
been  gradually  formed  such  as  we  now  see  them." 
Vestigi.Tl  organs  are  explained  as  remains  ot 
parts  which  had  been  actively  used  by  the  an- 
cestors of  existing  fcu'ms,  but  which  have  be- 
come atmiihied  by  disuse.  The  fact  of  variation 
is  fnllv  appreciated,  as  also  adaptntifiii  to  needs. 
In  his  opinion  specific  characters  vary  most.  He 
points  out  that  the  nerijihcral  parts,  as  the  legs, 
inonth-parts,  antenn;r,  etc..  are  first  affected  bv 
the  causes  which  produce  variations,  while  it 
requires  a  longer  time  for  variation  in  the  in- 
ternal organs  to  take  place.  He  also  insisted  that 
when  the  conditions  of  existence  remain  constant, 
species  do  not  vary. 

Lamarck's  factors  of  organic  evolution  were 
seven,  as  follows:  (I)  KfTects  of  favorable  cir- 
cumstances due  to  changes  of  environment,  of 
climate,     soil,     food,     temperature,     etc.       Such 


changes  are  direct  in  the  case  of  plants  and  the 
lowest  animals,  but  indirect  in  the  ease  of  the 
higher  animals  and  man. 

(2)  Needs,  new  physical  wants  or  necessities 
induced  by  change  of  the  conditions  of  life,  result 
ill  the  production  of  new  propensities,  new  habits 
and  functions.  Lamarck  showed  that  change  of 
habits  may  lead  to  the  origination  or  modifica- 
tion of  organs;  that  changes  of  functions  also 
modify  or  create  new  organs.  He  said:  "It  is 
easy  to  demonstrate  by  observation  that  uses  or 
habits  have  given  rise  to  forms,"  which  is  an- 
other expression  for  Geoifroy  Saint-Hilaire's 
"C'est  la  fonction  qui  cr^e  I'organ,"  and  an  an- 
ticipation of  Dohrii  s  principle  of  change  of  func- 
tion as  a  means  of  modification  of  organs.  (See 
FuNCTlOX-CllANGE. )  Lamarck's  use  of  the  word 
need  or  necessity  (besoiii)  has  lieen  greatly  mis- 
understood and  caricatured.  He  shows,  however, 
that  by  change  of  environment  animals  are  sub- 
jected to  new  surroundings,  involving  new  ways 
and  means  of  living.  Thus  certain  land  birds 
driven  by  necessity  (hesoin)  to  obtain  their  food 
in  the  water,  -gradually  assumed  characters,  or 
structures,  adapting  them  for  swimming,  wad- 
ing, or  for  searching  for  food  in  the  shallow 
water,  as  in  the  case  of  the  long-necked  kinds. 

(3)  l^se  and  disuse.  The  continual  use  or  ex- 
ercise of  organs  develops  them,  as  in  the  wings 
of  birds,  etc.  The  second  of  these  principles  he 
illustrates  by  the  cases  of  the  mole,  the  whale- 
bone whales,  whose  rudimentary  teeth  exist  in 
the  embryo,  the  ant-eater,  the  lilind  Proteus  of 
caves,  the  eyeless  bivalves,  and  the  snakes,  whose 
ancestors  lost  their  limbs  in  the  process  of  be- 
coming adapted  for  gliding  through  brush  or 
grass  or   similar  obstacles, 

(4)  The  doctrine  of  the  struggle  for  existence 
and  of  competition  was  stated  by  Lamarck.  He 
frequently  refers  to  the  precautions  that  nature 
has  takeii  to  place  limits  to  the  too  great  increase 
in  individuals,  and  the  consequent  overcrowd- 
ing of  the  earth.  The  stronger  and  better  armed, 
he  .says,  devour  the  weak,  the  large  animals  de- 
vour the  smaller.  The  multiplication  of  the 
smaller  species  is  so  rapid  that  these  smaller 
species  render  the  earth  inliabitable  for  others, 
but  their  length  of  life  is  very  short,  and  nature 
always  preserves  them  in  just  jiroportions  not 
only  for  their  own  preservation,  but  also  for  that 
of  other  species.  The  larger  species,  however, 
nuilti|)ly  slowly,  and  thus  is  preserved  the  kind 
of  equilibrium  which  should  exist, 

(5)  Lamarck's  characteristic  doctrine  is  the 
inheritance  of  characters  acquired  during  the  life- 
time of  the  individual.  (See  I'.seIxiiiciutaxck.  1 
This  by  some  writers  is  regarded  as  if  the 
only  feature  of  Lamarckism.  but  in  reality  he 
discusses  the  subject  very  brielly.  yet  it  a])pears 
to  be  a  necessary  result  of  the  action  of  use  and 
disuse,  and  of  change  of  anv  of  the  conditions 
of  life. 

(('))  The  efi'ccts  of  crossing  were  considered 
by  Lamarck,  and — what  has  been  overlooked  by 
commentators  and  critics — he  clearly  insists  on 
the  leveling  or  swamping  effects  of  free  inter- 
crossing. He  anticipated  much  modern  discussion 
in  his  statement:  "If.  when  any  peculiarities  of 
form  or  any  defects  whatsoever  are  acquired,  the 
individuals  in  this  case  always  pairing,  they 
will  reproduce  the  same  peculiarities,  and  if  for 
successive  generations  confined  to  such  unions, 
a  special  and  distinct  race  will  then  be  formed. 
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But  perpetual  crosses  between  individuals  which 
have  not  the  same  peculiarities  of  form  result 
in  tile  disappearance  of  all  tlie  peculiarities  ac- 
quired by  particular  circumstances." 

(7)  Tlie  jirinciple  of  geographical  isolation 
(see  I.soi,.vriON )  wa.s  anticipated  by  Lamarck, 
who,  at  the  close  of  the  paragraph  above  quoted, 
goes  on  to  sav :  "Were  not  men  .separated  by  dis- 
tances of  habitation,  the  mixtures  resulting  from 
crossing  would  obliterate  the  general  characters 
which  distinguisli  difVerent  nations."  (Philo- 
Sophie  zoiilogigue.  p.  202.)  This  idea  of  segre- 
gation is  also  involveii  in  his  account  of  the 
origin  of  man  from  apes.  He  does  not,  however, 
specifically  apjily  tills  principle  to  other  animals 
than  man. 

Lamarck  t I'liiloso/ihic  zoulogiqur.  1809)  sum- 
med up  his  conclusions  in  the   following  laws: 

"hirst  Law. — In  every  animal  which  has  not 
e.\ceeded  the  term  of  its  development,  the  more 
frequent  and  sustained  use  of  any  organ  gradual- 
ly strengthens  this  organ,  develops  and  enlarges 
it,  and  gives  it  a  strength  proportioned  to  the 
length  of  time  of  such  use;  while  the  constant 
lack  of  use  of  such  an  organ  imperceptibly  weak- 
ens it.  causes  it  to  become  reduced,  progressively 
diminishes  its  faculties,  and  ends  in  its  disap- 
I)ea  ranee. 

"Second  Law. — Everything  which  nature  has 
caused  individuals  to  acquire  or  lose  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  circumstances  to  which  their  race 
may  be  for  a  long  time  exposed,  and  consequently 
by  "the  inlluence  of  the  predominant  use  of  such 
an  organ,  or  by  that  of  the  constant  lack  of  use 
of  sucli  part,  it  preserves  by  heredity  {genera- 
tion) and  passes  on  to  the  now  Individuals  which 
descend  from  it,  provided  that  the  changes  thus 
acquired  are  common  to  both  so.xes,  or  to  those 
which  have  given  origin  to  these  new  individ- 
uals." 

Afterwards  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Aninunix 
sans  vertehres  (1815)  he  enunciates  these  prin- 
cijiles  under  four  laws,  as  follows: 

"First  Law. — Life,  by  its  proper  forces,  con- 
tinually tends  to  increase  the  volume  of  every 
body  which  po.ssesses  it,  and  to  Increase  the  size 
of  its  parts,  up  to  a  limit  which  it  brings 
about. 

"Second  Law. — The  production  of  a  new  organ 
in  an  animal  body  results  from  the  supervention 
of  a  new  want  (hexoin)  which  continues  to  make 
itself  felt,  and  of  a  new  movement  which  this 
want  gives  rise  to  and  maintains. 

"Third  Law. — The  development  of  organs  and 
their  jiower  of  action  are  constantly  in  ratio 
to  the  employment  of  these  organs. 

"Fourth  hair. — Kverytliing  which  has  been  ac- 
quired, impressed  upon,  or  clianged  in  the  or- 
ganization of  individuals,  during  the  course  of 
their  life  is  preserved  by  generation,  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  new  individuals  which  have  de- 
scended from  those  which  have  undergone  those 
changes." 

Lamarck  failed  to  catch  the  idea  of  natural 
selection — the  essence  of  Darwinism — though  his 
views  on  overpopulation  were  fundamentally 
like  those  of  Jlalthus  (I70S).  wdiose  essay  on 
population  gave  the  hint  both  to  Darwin  and  to 
Wallace,  which  became  the  germ  of  the  theory  of 
natural  sclectinn    (q.v.).     Sec  EvoLi'Tiox. 

LA  MARMORA,  lil  mar'mi-rfl.  .^LiiEKT. 
Count  of  (1789-180.3).  An  Italian  soldier  and 
scientist,  elder  brother  of  Alfonso.     He  was  born 


in  Turin;  was  educated  for  the  army  at  Fon- 
tainebleau,  and  served  with  distinction,  being 
decorated  by  Napoleon  1.  after  the  battle  of 
Bautzen.  On  account  of  his  participation  in  the 
revolutionary  movement  in  I'ledmunl  in  1821,  he 
was  exiled  to  (he  island  of  Sardinia,  and  re- 
mained tiiere  for  nearly  ten  years,  during  which 
time  lie  was  occujiicd  in  the  study  and  invcsliga- 
tlon  of  the  natural  characteristics  of  tlie  island. 
The  result  of  his  labor  ajipeared  in  an  'elaborate 
report,  which  is  highly  esteemed  for  its  accuracy. 
In  1831,  being  recalled  from  his  exile  by  the 
(iDverniiient,  he  was  restored  to  favor  and  became 
a  member  of  the  Accadcnila  delle  Scienze  of 
Turin.  He  was,  nevertheless,  as  revolutionary 
as  ever  In  spirit,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
movement  of  1848  he  joined  Daniel  JIanIn  and 
liecame  prominent  during  I  lie  unsuccessful  revolt 
of  Venice.  Later,  however,  he  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  peacemaker,  and  by  his  wise  counsels 
succeeded  in  allaying  much  of  the  irritation 
which  existed  among  the  leaders  of  the  contend- 
ing parties.  Besides  several  scientific  memoirs, 
La  !Marmora  pulilislied  in  Frencli  his  great  work, 
}  oi/age  en  Sardaif/ne,  ou  description  .■stntistiqne, 
phi/NiijKc  et  politi(iue  dc  eette  He  (  ls:ill-.')7 ) . 
comprising  an  atlas  and  complete  description  of 
Sardinia. 

LA  MARMORA,  Alfonso  Ferrero.  Manpils 
of  (181)4-78).  An  Italian  geiu'ial  and  states- 
man, liorn  in  Turin.  In  1810  lie  entered  the  mili- 
tary academy  in  his  native  city,  becoming  a  lieu- 
tenant In  the  artillery  in  1823.  In  1843  lie  lie- 
came  major,  and  for  his  distinguished  conduct  In 
the  war  of  1848  against  Austria,  was  decorated 
with  the  medal  of  valor.  The  services  he  then 
rendered  the  Sardinian  Army  removed  from  tlie 
mind  of  Charles  AUicrt  a  jircjuclice  wlilcli  his 
warm  advocacy  of  iiillltary  reform  had  aroused 
in  the  King.  La  Jlarmora  was  made  a  lirigadler- 
general,  and  In  1849  repressed  a  rebellion  in 
Genoa.  In  the  same  year  he  entered  the  Cab- 
inet as  Minister  of  War,  and  initiated  a 
series  of  reforms  which  amounted  almost  to 
the  reorganization  of  the  army.  In  18.5.5  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  Sardinian 
troops  sent  to  the  Crimea,  distinguished  him- 
.self  in  tlie  battle  of  tlie  Tchernaya,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  war  was  invested  with  the  Order 
of  the  Bath  and  the  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  and  reentered  the  Ministry  in  his  former 
cajiacily.  He  was  next  to  the  King  in  command 
of  the  Italian  forces  in  the  war  of  1859,  by 
which  Lombardy  was  acquired,  and  upon  Ca- 
vour's  reslsmatlon  In  Julv,  presided  over  the 
Cabinet  till  .lanuary,  1800.  In  18G1  he  w\as 
sent  to  Prussia  as  envoy  extraordinary.  In  No- 
vember of  that  year  he  became  Governor  of 
Xaples.  From  isiu  to  1800  he  was  Prime  Min- 
ister, and  concluded  the  alliance  with  Prussia. 
In  the  campaign  against  Austria  in  1800  he  lost 
the  battle  of  Custozza  and  resigned  his  position 
as  chief  of  staff,  as  well  as  his  portfolio.  His 
last  oflicial  position  was  that  of  Governor  of 
Rome,  which  he  held  from  October,  1870,  to 
.January.  1871.  His  account  of  the  secret  nego- 
tiations between  Prussia  and  Italy  ( Vn  po  pin 
di  hiee  Ktiijli  rirrrninienli  del  ISIlti.  Florence. 
1873)  Incurred  the  denunciation  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck and  the  censure  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment. He  died  In  Florence,  .January  5.  1S7S 
Consult:  Massari.  H  generate  .llfonso  La  Mar- 
mora, ricordi  biografici  (Florence,  1880)  ;  Chiala, 
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Le  q&n&ral  La  Marmora  et   I'ulliaiicc  prussienne 
(Paris,   1878). 

LAMARQTJE,  la'miirk',  iUxiMiLiEN,  Count 
( ITTU-LS:)-) .  A  French  i,'eneral  and  statesman, 
born  at  Saint-Sever,  in  the  Department  of 
l.andes.  In  1791  he  joined  tlie  army  as  a  pri- 
vate soklier,  and  rose  to  be  a  captain  of  grena- 
diers ill  tile  famous  corps  eomnianded  by  Laluur 
d'Aiivei'giie  (q.v.).  He  was  made  a  brigadier- 
general  in  1801,  and  distinguislied  himself  in  the 
battle  of  Aiistcrlitz,  and  in  the  campaigns  of 
Tyrol  and  Naples.  Having  taken  the  island  and 
fortress  of  Capri  from  the  English  in  1808.  he 
was  made  a  general  of  division,  and  rendered 
brilliant  service  in  the  campaign  of  Wagram, 
in  Calabria,  and  in  Spain.  On  Bonaparte's  re- 
turn from  the  island  of  Elba,  he  made  Lamarque 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  of  La  Vendee, 
where  Ihe  insurrection  was  quelled  and  the 
country  pacified.  In  1815  he  was  proscribed  by 
tlie  restored  Bourbons,  and  retired  to  Belgiiun, 
where  he  remained  until  1818,  when  he  was 
permitted  to  return  to  Paris.  In  1828  he 
was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  from 
iMont-de-Marsar,  and  became  an  important  mem- 
ber of  the  opposition,  being  especially  noted  for 
his  eloquence  and  disinterestedness.  In  18.30  he 
was  active  in  the  .July  Revolution,  and  continued 
to  be  prominent  until  his  death,  which  took  place 
June  1,  1832.  The  presence  of  armed  guards  at 
his  funeral  incensed  the  Repulilicans,  and  led 
to  the  insurrection  of  .June  5-(),  1832.  Besides 
many  political  pamphlets,  Lamarque  left  some 
personal  memoirs,  which  were  published  by  his 
familv.  Soiirenirs,  memoires  et  lettres  (3  vols., 
Paris'.   1835-30). 

LAMARTINE,  la'mar'ten',  Alphonse  de 
(1790-1800).  A  French  lyric  poet  and  states- 
man, born  October  21,  1790,  at  his  father's 
estate  at  Milly,  near  JIacon,  in  Burgundy. 
The  poet  was  reared  in  an  atmosphere  of 
Catholic  piety,  and  of  ardent  devotion  to  roy- 
alty. He  seems  to  have  felt  very  early  the 
beauty  of  external  nature.  Lamartine's  educa- 
tion was  at  first  intrusted  to  a  priest.  Later 
he  attended  several  not  very  good  schools,  and  he 
gathered  knowledge  by  desultory  reading,  and  liy 
his  own  observation,  either  in  France,  in  Italy, 
or  in  the  Orient.  On  the  fall  of  Napoleon  he 
joined  the  (inrdc  Royale,  which  he  soon  quitted. 
In  1820  he  published  his  ilcdUalions  jmcticjurfi, 
which  struck  a  note  new  to  French  poetry.  With 
IjC  lac.  L'autoinne,  La  fricre,  L'immorliilitc  we 
catch  the  first  harmonies  of  the  romantic  lyric.  In 
form  the  M&litatioits  were  as  lacking  in  precision 
as  was  the  character  of  Lamartine.  Te<-hnical 
flaws  are  still  more  numerous  in  the  Xoiirclles 
mfditalionit  (1823)  and  in  the  Harmonics  (1829). 
Lamartine's  first  outburst  was  his  best.  He 
was  not  a  great  thinker  and  his  emotions  were 
soon  expressed,  yet  he  was  still  to  write  some 
of  the  vaguest,  sweef^st  verse  in  French  litera- 
ture. In  Jocehin  (183fi),  an  epic  idyll  in  Alex- 
andrines, we  have  the  story  of  a  youth  who  by 
sacrificing  evervthing  that  most  men  desire  at- 
tains peace  of  soul.  In  La  chute  d'un  anr/e 
(1S3S1  the  angel  Adar  leaves  heaven  that  he 
niav  live  on  earth  with  Dai'ilha.  a  daughter  of 
the'  Oiants.  With  the  Rcriicillcmcnts  (1839) 
Lamartine  returns  to  the  manner  of  1820, 
adding  nothing  to  the  theme.  In  1820  he 
had  married  at  Chanibery  an  English  girl. 
Miss  Birch.  Soon  afterwards  he  went  to  Italy 
Vol.  -Kl—ie. 


on  diplomacy,,  and  there  he  had  experiences 
embodied  in  Graziella  (1852),  an  elegj'  in  prose, 
ending  in  a  poem.  In  1829  Lamartine  was  elected 
to  the  Academy.  With  the  year  1830,  in  which 
appeared  the  Harmonics  poctiiiucs  ct  rcti^icuses, 
the  diplomatic  career  of  the  poet,  who  had  been 
employed  in  various  legations  in  Italy,  came  to 
an  end.  He  tried  to  get  a  seat  in  the  Chamber, 
but  failing,  he  with  his  wife  and  daughter  set 
sail  in  1832  at  ilar.seilles  for  the  Orient,  a  pil- 
grimage of  sixteen  months,  which  resulted  in 
the  tiouvenirs,  impressions,  peiisces  el  paysages 
pendant  un  voyage  en  Orient  (4  vols.,  1839).  La- 
martine, who  during  his  absence  had  been  elected 
to  the  Chamber  as  Deputy  from  Bergues,  Le  Nord, 
took  his  seat  soon  after  his  return  from  the  East. 
He  at  once  commanded  attention  by  his  el(ri|iience 
and  gradually  drifted  toward  Republicanism.  In 
1847  he  came  out  with  his  Histoire  des  (lirondins, 
a  work  of  slight  historical  value,  but  wliose  bril- 
liant rhetoric  helped  to  bring  about  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1848.  After  the  February  upheaval  La- 
martine was  a  member  of  the  provisional  Gov- 
ernment, and  ilinister  of  Foreign  Alfairs,  and 
represented  ten  departments  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  enjoying  for  a  few  montlis  an  immense 
popularity,  which,  however,  he  lost  through  the 
insurrection  in  June.  His  lame  apology  was 
made  in  Trois  mois  au  nouvoir  (1848),  and  in 
the  Histoire  de  la  revolution  dc  IS.'/S  (184!)). 
Lamartine  told  about  his  youthful  emotions  in 
the  Confidences  (1849),  and  in  the  Nouvclles 
confidences  (1851),  but  the  same  notes  had 
been  struck  thirty  years  before;  taste  Iiad 
changed,  and  he  failed  to  awaken  any  sympathy. 
About  this  time  Lamartine's  extravagant  habits 
brought  him  to  financial  ruin.  To  better  his 
fortune  he  wrote  history  voluminously  {Histoire 
de  la  Restauraiion,  8  vols.,  1852;  Histoire  dc  la 
Turquie,  8  vols.,  1854-55;  Histoire  de  la  Russie, 
2  vols.,  1855) — all  works  of  little  worth.  Indeed, 
Lamartine  was  by  nature  ill-fitted  for  any  work 
demanding  careful  investigation,  breadth  of  mind, 
or  analysis.  He  was  a  poet,  a  singer,  and  his 
lyric  woi-ks  alone  are  enough  to  give  him  a  high 
place  anions  the  preeminently  lyric  poets  <if  the 
early  nineteenth  century-.  Napoleon  III.,  in  1867, 
gave  him  the  income  of  .500.000  francs.  Lamar- 
tine died  ilarch  1.  1809,  in  Paris.  His  body 
was  buried  at  Saint-Point,  near  Mftcon. 

Lamartine's  TTor/.s  appeared  in  40  volumes 
(1860-00).  Among  the  more  recent  of  many 
Lives  and  critical  studies  of  Lamartine  are: 
Brunctifrc.  Erohition  de  la  pocsic  lyriquc.  vol. 
i.  (Paris.  1894);  Faguet,  XlXimc  ' sieclc  (ib., 
1885);  Poniairols.  Lamartine,  Etude  de  morale 
et  d'estlietique  (ib.,  1889):  Chamborant  de  Pf- 
rissat,  iMmartine  inconnn  (ib..  1801):  Reyssie, 
La  jeunesse  de  Lamartine.  (ib.,  1892)  ;  Deschanel, 
Lamartine  (ib.,  1893)  :  France,  L'Hlrinc  dc  La- 
martine (ib.,  1893)  ;  Rod,  Lamartine  (ib.,  1893)  ; 
Lemaitre,  Contemporain.s.  vol.  vi.  (ib.,  1895). 
On  Lamartine  as  a  statesman,  consult:  Eon- 
cliaiul.  La  politique  dc  Lamartine  (  Paris.  1878)  ; 
Vogiie.  Hcurcs  d'histoire  ( ib.,  1893).  There  is 
an  English  Life  by  Lady  Maynet  Domville  (Lon- 
don,  1888). 

LAMAS,  lii'mis,  Andres  (1817-).  A  Uru- 
guayan statesman  and  historian.  From  1839 
to  1849  he  was  Prefect  of  Montevideo.  Later  he 
was  Minister  of  Finance,  and  at  variotis  times 
subsequently  acted  as  Minister  to  Brazil  and  to 
the    Argentine    Republic.      He    devoted    himself 
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also  to  the  study  of  Soutli  American  history, 
was  oue  of  the  founders  of  tlie  Historical  Insti- 
tute of  ilontevideo,  and  gradually  i;alhcrcd  to- 
gether a  larjie  and  valual)le  collection  of  manu- 
scripts illustrative  of  the  subject.  The  latter 
have  been  published  in  part  as  CoUeccidn  de 
obras,  documculos  y  iioticias  para  servir  d  la 
histuiiti  ilcl  Rio  de  la  Plata. 
LAMB^    Lady    C'.inou.xE.      See    Melboubne, 

W  ILLIAil  Lamu. 

LAMB,  Charles  (17751834).  An  English 
essayist  and  critic.  He  was  born  in  Lon- 
don, February  10,  1775,  and  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Chrisfs  Hospital  School.  An  impedi- 
ment in  his  speech  debarred  him  from  a  univer- 
sity appointment,  and  he  left  school  in  1789  to 
take  a  small  clerkship  under  his  elder  brother, 
in  the  South  Sea  house.  In  1702  a  friend  ]irn- 
cured  liiin  an  appointment  in  the  accountant's 
oflice  of  the  East  India  house,  a  post  which  lie 
held  for  thirty-three  years.  Insanity,  inherited 
from  the  mother,  cast  a  gloom  over  the  family 
life,  showing  itself  once  in  Charles,  who  in  his 
twenty-first  year  was  confined  in  an  asylum  for 
a  few  weeks,  and  frequently  in  his  sister  Mary 
Ann  (born  17(i4).  who  in  170(j  was  suddenly 
seized  with  acute  mania  and  stabbed  her  mother 
to  the  heart.  This  tragedy  prevented  Charles 
from  marrying  Ann  Simmons,  the  'gentle  maid' 
who  is  alluded  to  in  several  scmnets.  and  under  the 
name  of  Bartram  in  Dream  Children.  The  rest 
of  his  life  was  devoted  to  his  unfortunate  sister, 
whom  he  refused  to  place  permanently  in  con- 
finement. In  her  periods  of  health  she  was  of 
great  assistance  to  him  in  his  literary  work. 
Lamb's  first  published  efforts  were  four  sonnets 
contributed  in  1706  to  the  volume  I'ocms  on 
Yarious  Subjects  by  Coleridge,  his  old  schoolfel- 
low and  devoted  friend.  In  1797  Coleridge  pub- 
lished a  second  edition  of  his  Poems,,  to  which 
Lamb  and  his  friend  Charles  Lloyd  contributed ; 
and  in  1708  Lamb  and  Lloyd  issiied  Blank 
Verxe,  in  which  first  apiJeared  the  exquisite  lines 
entitled  "Old  Familiar  Faces."  Lamb  did  not 
acquire  fame  by  these  poems,  nor  by  the  tale 
Ro-inniiind  fjraij  (1798).  the  drama  John  ^\'ood- 
ril  (1802).  or  the  farce  Mr.  H.  (performed 
December  10.  180.5).  In  1807  he  received  a  com- 
mission from  William  Godwin  to  contribute  to 
Jiis  "Juvenile  Library."  For  this  series,  he  and 
his  sister  wrote  their  Tales  from  fih ake.'speare 
(1807).  Marj'  doing  the  comedies,  and  Charles 
the  tragedies.  This  was  his  first  real  success, 
and  led  the  next  year  to  the  Adrentiires  of 
rj7)/s.se.s,  which  Cliarles  wrote  single-handed  out 
of  Chapman's  Bomer.  In  1808  he  published 
Specimen.^  of  EnriH.'ih  Dramatic  Poel.i  Contem- 
porary uith  Khnlcesprare.  which  was  a  revelation 
to  his  generation,  almost  totally  ignorant  of  these 
great  writers,  and  which  established  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  critic  of  rare  taste.  In  1820  he  was 
invited  to  join  the  staff  of  the  London  Maijnzine. 
and  contributed,  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  light 
prose  essays,  a  description  of  the  old  South  Sea 
house,  signing  himself  'Elia.'  the  name  of  an 
old  fellow-clerk.  This  and  the  papers  following 
it.  the  finest  of  their  kind  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, appeared  in  collected  form  as  Essaus  of 
Elia  (1823),  and  Last  Ensay.^  of  Elia  (l'833). 
In  1825  Lamb  was  retired  from  his  clerkship,  on 
aecoimt  of  failing  health,  and  he  received  a  pen- 
sion of  £441  a  year,  upon  which  he  and  his  sister 
removed  first  to  Enfield  and  finally  to  Edmonton  ; 


but  Mary's  increasing  insanity,  separation  from 
literary  friends,  and  the  death  of  Coleridge  in 
1834,  combined  to  surround  the  last  years  of 
the  genial  author's  life  with  melancholy.  He 
yet  continued  to  write  consideraljly.  To  this 
time  belong  Popular  Fallacies  (1820)  and  the 
beautiful  lines  on  the  death  of  Hood's  first  child 
entitled  On  an  Infant  Dyiny  as  Soon  as  Born 
(1828).  Lamb  died  at  Edmonton.  December  27, 
1834,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  there. 
Mary  Lamb  outlived  him  nearly  thirteen  years, 
dying  in  May,  1847.  Lamb  belongs  to  a  group 
of  essayists  and  critics  of  which  the  other  chief 
members  are  Ilazlitt  and  Leigh  Hunt.  'Iliough 
he  was  not  so  productive  as  either  of  his  con- 
temporaries, his  work  is  of  a  finer  quality. 
Time  has  taken  nothing  from  the  charm  of  the 
Essays  of  Elia;  and  in  appreciative  criticism 
Lamb  is  still  one  of  the  masters.  One  of  the  de- 
lights of  all  his  work  is  the  revelation  of  him- 
self, his  pathos,  and  his  humor.  His  essays  and 
letters  are  his  autobiography.  In  1837  T.  N. 
Talfourd  published  Letters  of  C.  Lamb,  teith  a 
Hh-etch  of  IJis  Life,  to  which  he  added,  in  1848, 
Pinal  ilemorials.  Both  books  with  additions 
were  reedited  by  Hazlitt  (1880).  Consult, 
also,  the  Memoir  by  Ainger  in  "English  Men 
of  letters  Series"  (London,  1882)  ;  and  Com- 
pletc  Works  and  Correspondence,  edited  by  Ain- 
ger   (G  vols.,   London,   1883-88). 

LAMB,  Da.niel  Smith  (1843—).  An  Ameri- 
can physician,  born  in  Philadelphia.  He  studied 
medicine  in  the  University  of  Georgetown,  D.  C. ; 
served  in  the  Civil  War  as  a  private,  and  then  in 
the  military  hospitals  at  Alexandria,  Va.;  be- 
came assistant  surgeon  at  the  Army  Medical 
.Mu-euni  in  1808:  and  in  1802  was  appointed 
pathologist  in  the  same  institution.  Laml)  was 
long  professor  in  the  medical  faculty  of  Howard 
University,  and  in  1804  received  the  chair  of 
general  pathologv'  at  the  Washington  College  of 
\'ct<'rinary  Surgeons.  A  member  of  the  An- 
thropological Society  and  of  several  medical  so- 
cieties, he  performed  many  important  post-mor- 
tem examinations,  especially  those  on  Henry  Wil- 
son, Senator  Brooks,  Garfield,  and  Guiteau. 

LAMB,  .John  (173.5-1800).  A  Revolutionary 
soldier,  born  in  Xew  York.  In  his  early  years 
he  worked  with  his  father,  a  skillful  optician, 
but  entered  the  liquor  trade  in  1700.  He  was 
a  prominent  member  of  the  'Sons  of  Liberty.' 
and  conihuted  much  of  the  correspondence  with 
similar  bodies  in  other  cities.  He  was  conspicu- 
i.us  in  resistance  to  the  Stamp  Act,  and  went  to 
Philadelphia  to  urge  a  firm  stand  against  that 
measure.  In  .July.  177.5.  he  was  commissioned  a 
captain  of  artillery,  and  on  August  23d,  acting 
under  orders  from  Congress,  removed  the  cannon 
from  the  Battery  in  Xew  York.  He  took  part 
in  the  expedition  under  General  Jlontgomery 
against  ^lontreal  and  Quebec,  and  at  the  latter 
l)lace  led  the  van  of  the  storming  party,  and  was 
seriously  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  Before 
his  exchange  he  was  promoted  to  be  major,  and 
afterwards  became  a  colonel.  He  was  in  com- 
mand of  West  Point  at  the  time  of  Arnold's 
treason.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Assembly,  and  was  appointed  col- 
lector of  customs  at  Xew  York.  He  opposed  vio- 
lently the  adoption  by  Xew  York  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  but  nevertheless  was  continued  in 
his  office  by  Washington.    He  was  ruined  by  a  de- 
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faulting  clerk,  and  died  in  poverty.  Consult 
Leake,  Mtiiioir  of  the  Life  and  Tiiius  of  (jciicrul 
Juhii  Liiiiih   (Albany,  1857). 

LAMB,  ilARTHA  .JoAXXA  Eeaue  Xa.sh  ( 1829- 
93).  An  American  historian,  born  at  Plainfield, 
Mass.,  August  13,  1829.  Though  born  and 
brought  up  in  Massachusetts,  and  for  some  years 
a  resident  of  Chicago,  she  spent  most  of  her  ac- 
tive life  in  New  York  City  (1806-93).  From 
1883  till  her  death  she  edited  the  Maynzinc 
of  American  History,  in  which  she  published 
many  of  licr  own  essays.  Her  chief  book,  the 
History  of  the  City  of  Xew  York  (2  vols.,  1877- 
81),  was  the  valuable  result  of  about  fifteen 
years  of  patient  labor  and  research.  Other  vol- 
umes worthy  of  citation  are  The  Homes  of 
America  (1879)  and  Wall  Street  in  History 
(1883). 

LAMB,  Mary  Axx.    See  Lamb,  Charles. 

LAMB.  William,  Lord  Melbourne.  See  Mel- 
BorRNE.  William  Lamb. 

LAMBALLE,  lilx'bal',  ;Marie  TiifiRiSsE 
Louise  de  Savoie-Caricx.\x.  Princess  of  (1749- 
92).  A  victim  of  the  French  Revolution.  She 
was  born  at  Turin,  the  daughter  of  Prince  Louis 
Victor  Amadeiis  of  Carignan.  She  marric<l  in 
17(i7  the  Prince  de  Lamballe,  who  soon  after  died 
a  victim  of  debauchery.  Timid,  tender,  and  self- 
sacrificing,  the  young  widow  became  the  devoted 
friend  and  chosen  companion  of  Jlarie  Antoi- 
nette, and  as  an  innocent  agent  in  the  Queen's 
intrigues  incurred  the  bitter  hatred  of  the  popu- 
lace. She  Hed  to  England  after  the  attempted 
Uight  of  the  royal  family  in  .June,  1791,  but 
rejoined  the  Queen  in  November.  After  the 
events  of  August  10.  1792,  she  received  ])ermis- 
sion  to  share  the  captivity  of  the  Queen,  but  was 
soon  separately  immured  in  the  prison  of  La 
Force,  On  September  3d  she  was  brought 
before  the  Tribunal  and  commanded  to  swear 
that  she  loved  liberty  and  equality,  and  hated 
the  King,  the  Queen,  and  royalty.  "The  first 
oath."  she  replied,  "1  will  swear,  but  the  rest 
1  cannot ;  my  heart  rebels  against  it."  "Let 
madame  go!"  said  tlie  president,  and  at  this  two 
men  conducted  her  to  the  door,  where  she  was 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob.  who  paraded  her  head 
on  a  ])ike  under  ilarie  Antoinette's  windows  at 
the  Tcm])lc. 

LAMBAYEQUE,  Uim'ba-ya'ka,  A  maritime 
Ji'partiiu'nt  in  Xortlnvestern  Peru,  bounded  liy 
the  Department  of  I'iura  on  the  north.  Cajamarca 
on  the  east,  Libertad  on  the  south,  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west.  Its  area  is  estimated 
at  17,940  square  miles.  The  greater  part  con- 
sists of  a  coastal  plain  with  a  number  of  low 
ridges  running  down  from  the  corc'.illera,  which 
also  traverses  the  northeastern  part  of  the  de- 
partment. The  soil,  except  along  the  river 
courses,  is  mostly  arid.  The  chief  agricultural 
products  are  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  rice. 
Some  good  grazing  land  is  found  on  the  moun- 
tain slopes.  The  population  was  estimated  in 
lS9(i  at  124.091.     Capital.  Lambayeque. 

LAMBAYEQUE.  Capital  of  the  Peruvian 
department  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the 
river  T.andiayeque.  about  six  miles  from  the  sea 
(Map:  Peru.  B  5).  It  has  manufactures  of 
cotton  and  woolen  goods,  and  is  connected  by 
rail  with  the  seaport  of  Pimentel.  Population, 
estimated  at  8000,  including  many  negroes  and 
Chinese  coolies. 


LAMBECK,     lamTiek,     or     LAMBECCIUS, 

lambck'si-us,  Peter  (1628-80).  A  tierman 
scholar,  born  at  Hamburg.  He  was  educated  at 
Hamburg,  Amsterdam,  Paris,  and  Rome.  In 
1651  he  was  made  teacher  of  history  in  the 
gymnasium  at  Handjurg,  and  in  1660  its  rector, 
.■ifter  joining  the  Catholic  Church  in  1662  he 
went  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  appointed  librarian 
of  the  Imperial  library  (1665).  His  works  in- 
clude: Commeiitarii  <l<:  ISibliothcni  ('(Fsarea  Vin- 
dobonensi  (1655-79);  lierum  Hamburgensium 
Lihri  (1653-61);  Syntagma  Antit/uitatum  Con- 
slantinopoUtanarxtin  (1655|:  Platinic  Historia 
L'rhis  Mantuw  (1675);  and  the  really  valuable 
I'rodromiis  of  the  uncompleted  Historia  Liter- 
aria   (  1710). 

LAM'BERT,  Alexander  (1862—).  An 
American  pianist,  born  in  Warsaw.  Poland.  His 
musical  instruction  wa.s  begun  in  1872  by  his 
father,  who  was  an  accomplished  musician.  In 
1876  he  was  sent  by  the  advice  of  Rubinstein  to 
the  conservatory  at  Vienna,  where  he  studied  for 
four  years  under  Epstein,  graduating  in  1880. 
After  another  period  of  study,  part  of  which  was 
spent  with  Urban  at  Berlin,  he  went  in  1881  to 
New  York,  where  he  gave  a  series  of  concerts. 
Returning  to  Europe,  he  made  a  concert  tour 
tlirough  Germany  and  Russia,  and  then  resumed 
his  studies  under  Liszt  at  Weimar.  In  1884  he 
returned  to  America,  where  for  several  seasons 
he  plaved  in  concert.  In  ISSS  he  became  director 
of  the  New  Y'ork  College  of  ilusic.  He  eompo.sed 
considerable  music,  but  is  best  known  as  a  teach- 
er, and  for  his  arrangement  of  a  valuable  System- 
atic Course  of  Studies  (6  vols.,  1892). 

LAMBERT,  laxbnr'.  Eug£:ne  Loots  (1825- 
1900).  A  French  animal  painter,  born  in  Paris, 
and  often  called  'Lambert  des  chats."  on  account 
of  his  fondness  for  painting  cats.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Delacroix  and  Dclaroche.  His  first 
Salon  picture  was  hung  in  1847.  and  his  early 
W'ork  was  with  birds  and  still  life;  but  he  struck 
his  ke^niote  in  "Chat  ct  perroquet"  (1857).  His 
later  canvases  were  "L'nc  liorloge  qui  avance" 
(1805)  ;  "Vol  avec  escalade"  (1868)  ;  "Chatte  et 
ses  petits"  (1870)  :  "L'heure  du  repas"  (1874)  ; 
"En  famille"  (1876).  He  also  exhibited  at  the 
Society  of  \Aater-CoIor  Artists  such  work  as 
"Pendant  1  office"  (1879).  "Une  famille  de  chats" 
( 1887) .  now  in  the  Luxend)Ourg,  and  made  beau- 
tiful illustrations  for  Cherville's  Chimis  et  chats 
(1889). 

LAM'BERT,  Fra.xz,  or  Lambert  of  Avig.von 
(c.  1486- 1530).  A  German  Protestant  reformer. 
He  was  bom  in  Avignon,  became  a  Franciscan 
friar  at  an  early  age,  was  ordained  a  priest,  and 
preached  with  success.  In  1522,  having  been 
refused  permission  to  join  the  Carthusians,  he 
attached  himself  to  the  ca\isc  of  Martin  Luther 
and  eml)raced  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers. 
He  threw  aside  the  gar'o  of  his  Order,  and  began 
to  preach  the  Reformed  faith  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  He  joined  Luther  in  1523  at  Wit- 
tenberg, ami  thence  proceeded  to  Metz  and  Strass- 
burg.  .\  Protestant  academy  having  been  estab- 
lished at  Marburg,  he  became  its  first  professor 
of  theology-,  and  in  1529  took  part  in  a  general 
conference  of  theologians  held  at  that  place  from 
the  different  German  provinces.  Consult  his  Life 
bv  I!aum  (StrassburLr.  1840)  ;  Hassenkamp  (El- 
berfeld,  1800)  ;  RulTet   (Paris,  1873). 
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LAMBERT,  liim'bert,  JoilANN  Heinrich 
(17JS1777).  A  (a'lnian  philoisopher,  astronomer, 
and  matlieuiatioijMi,  Ijorn  at  Miilliausen,  in  Al- 
sace, lie  was  tlie  son  of  a  poor  tailor,  and  ob- 
tained his  ediK-ation  by  his  own  exertions.  At 
sixteen  years  of  age  he  discovered,  in  computa- 
tions for  the  comet  of  1744.  the  so-called  'J>am- 
bert's  theorem.'  In  1740  he  was  made  secretary 
to  the  iiliiloso])her  Iselin  in  ISasel,  and  two  years 
later  he  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  Count  .Salis 
at  (.'hur.  In  17.50  he  began  extendecl  travels  with 
his  pu])ils,  and  thus  made  the  ac(|uaintancc  of 
many  learned  men.  Three  years  later  he  was  nuide 
professor  in  the  Jlunich  Academy,  and  in  170.5 
lie  became  a  member  of  the  Acaclemy  of  Berlin. 
He  wrote  extensively  on  various  subjects.  His 
philosophical  studies  at  first  claimed  the  interest 
of  Kant,  with  whom  he  corresponded.  His  Xcitcs 
Organon  (1704),  in  particular,  sought  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  philoso])hical  system  which,  bj-  its 
investigation  of  the  theory  of  knowledge,  or  the 
pov.er  of  the  understanding  to  recognize  trutli, 
was  to  supplant  the  current  method  of  \\'(j1II'. 
The  expectations  thus  aroused  were  disappointed 
by  his  Antai/e  zur  Architekloiiik  (1771).  which, 
though  it  post-dated  Kant's  dissertation  De 
Mundi  Sensibilts  et  Intelligibilis  I'onnti  el  I'riii- 
eipiis  (1770),  adhered  to  the  old  scheme  of  on- 
tology. In  physics  he  was  tlie  founder  of 
photometry,  pyrometry.  and  hygrometiy.  In 
astronomy  he  was  the  author  of  views  held  to- 
day concerning  the  nature  of  the  fixed  stars, 
especially  the  Milky  Way.  His  contributions  to 
mathematics  were  the  series  which  bears  his 
name,  the  conception  of  the  hyperbolic  function, 
and  the  demonstration  of  the  inconmiensurability 
of  TT.  Parts  of  his  works  served  as  starting- 
points  for  Lagrange  and  Gauss.  His  ])riiicipai 
works  are  the  following:  Die  frcie  I'rrsix^clice 
(Oernian  and  French.  1759;  2d  ed.  1774);  Jie- 
schreiltiiiHi  iiiid  (lebruiicli  der  l(i(iiii''ilhmiseheu 
Iteichcntufeln  (1701  and  1772);  Reilriige  ziun 
Gebrauchc  der  Mathematik  (3  vols.,  1705,  1770, 
1772)  ;  Kurzgcfa/iste  Rer/cln  zu  pempektivischen 
Zeichungen  (1708  and  1770);  Zumtze  zu  den 
logarithmischcn  uiul  triyonometrisehen  Tabellen 
(1770).  Consult:  Iluher,  ,/o/irniH  Ilchirieh  Jjom- 
bert  nach  seinem  Leben  nnd  M'irken  ( Basel, 
1829),  wliieh  contains  a  list  of  his  writings; 
Lepsius.  J(>lt(nin  Heinrich  Lfiiniierl.  rinr  Darstel- 
luiig  seiner  kosinolugisehen  iind  philoKopliis'chen 
Leistuiigen  (Munich.  1881);  Ruilio,  Archimedes, 
Buiigcns.  Lumberl  und  Legcndre  (l^'i])zig.  1892)  ; 
and  Baensch.  Lamberts:  Philosophic  nnd  seine 
Stelhing  zu  Kant   (Tubingen,  1902). 

LAM'BERT,  .Tohn  (1619-8.'?).  An  English 
l^ailiauirnlarv  general.  He  was  born  at  Kirkby 
Malhani  in  Yorkshire,  September  7,  1019;  was 
educated  for  the  law,  but  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  became  a  captain  under  Fair- 
fax. He  fought  with  conspicuous  bravery  at 
Marston  Jloor.  at  Xaseby.  in  Scotland,  and  at 
Worcester,  but  did  not  acquire  im|)ortance  till 
after  the  death  of  the  great  Protector,  wlien  he 
became  the  head  of  the  cabal  of  malcontent  offi- 
cers who  overthrew  the  feeble  administration  of 
Richard  Cromwell.  Laml)ert,  as  the  leader  of  the 
Fifth  Monarchy  or  extreme  republican  party,  sup- 
pressed with  considerable  vigor  the  Royalist  in- 
surrection in  Clieshire.  .August.  1059;  and  two 
months  .Tftcrwnrds,  dismissing  the  renniant  of 
the  Rump  Parliament,  virtually  governed  the 
country  along  with  his  officers,  under  the  title  of 


the  ■Committee  of  Safety.'  For  a  brief  period 
his  jiosition  was  considered  so  important  that 
Charles  11.  was  ;ulviscd  to  make  terms  with  him 
by  marrying  his  daugliter.  Tlie  couiilcrplot  of 
-Monk,  however,  frustrated  his  designs,  and  on 
-Vpril  22,  1000,  he  was  taken  prisoner  l)y  Colonel 
IngohUby.  tried  in  1002,  and  banished  to  the  Isle 
of  tJucrnsey.  On  the  discovery  of  a  plot  for  his 
escape  in  I(i(i7,  he  was  sent  to  Drake's  Island, 
Pl.'iinoulh  Sound,  where  he  died  in  1083.  He  was 
a  capable  general,  distinguished  liy  personal  brav- 
ery and  ch'mency  to  his  np|ioiicnts.  and  was 
familiarly  called  'Honest  John  Lambert'  by  his 
associates. 

LAMBERT,  .loiix  (c.1775-?).  .An  English 
traveler,  who  sojourned  in  North  America  ( 18()li- 
09).  His  scheme  of  introducing  hemp  culture 
into  tiie  British  colonies  was  not  a  success;  but 
his  explor:\tions  of  "those  parts  rendered  inter- 
esting by  the  glories  of  a  Wolfe  and  a  Washing- 
ton" were  more  fortunate,  and  his  book.  Travels 
Through  Loieer  Canada  and  the  United  Stales 
of  \orlh  America  in  the  Years  ISOd,  /.S'flT.  and 
lSOt<  (3  vols.,  1810),  is  particularly  broad-mind- 
ed in  tone.  Lambert  also  eililed  Washington 
Irving's  Essays  (2  vols.,  1811),  with  a  lengthy 
preface. 

LAM'BERTVILLE.  A  city  in  Hunterdon 
County,  N.  J.,  10  miles  northwest  of  Treiit(jn; 
on  the  Delaware  River,  the  Delaware  and  Rarl- 
tan  Canal,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  (.Map: 
New  Jersey,  C  3).  It  has  good  water-power,  and 
large  spoke-works,  rubber-mills,  pajier-mills. 
stone-quarries,  foundry  and  machine  shops,  and 
flouringniills.  There  is  a  ])ublic  library.  First 
incorjiurated  in  1S49,  Lambertville  is  now  gov- 
erned under  a  charter  of  1874,  wliicli  ju'ovides 
for  a  mayor,  elected  every  two  years,  and  a  com- 
mon council.  Population,  in  1890.  4142;  in  1900, 
40:!7. 

LAMBERT  VON  HERSFELD,  liim'bfrt  fAn 
hers'felt  (  'J-e.lOSS).  A  German  historian  of  the 
eleventh  century,  born  probably  in  Tliuringia. 
Having  received  a  superior  education,  he  ent<'red 
the  iJeneilictine  monastery  at  Hersfeld  in  10.58. 
in  the  same  year  was  ordained  priest,  and  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  His  reputation 
as  one  of  tlie  best  media>val  writers  is  based 
upon  his  principal  work,  the  .1  HH(//rN,  first  juinl- 
ed  in  1525  (new  ed.  Hanover.  1874;  trans,  into 
German  by  Hesse,  Leipzig.  2d  ed.  1893).  a  history 
of  the  world  from  tlie  earliest  times  to  1077.  only 
the  period  from  1039  on,  however,  .showing  an 
independent  treatment  in  giving  a  comprehensive 
and  well-arranged  account  of  contemporaneous 
events,  told  with  great  clearness  and  grace  of 
style.  .\n  admirer  and  stanch  adherent  of  Pope 
Gregory  VI 1.,  he  did  not  spare  Henry  1\'.  He 
was  also  till'  author  of  Carmen  de  Hello  Saxonieo, 
edited  by  Pannenborg  (Giittingen.  1892).  Con- 
sult Eigcnbrodt,  Lambert  von  Hersfeld  und  die 
neuere  Qnilleiiforsehiing   (Cassel,  1890). 

LAMBERVILLE,  liiN'bnr'vfd',  -Jean  nE  (  ?- 
1099).  .\  French  .Jesuit  missionary  to  the  Iro- 
quois Indians  of  Xorth  America.  He  settled  at 
Onondaga,  their  chief  village,  in  1071,  having  by 
that  time  been  about  three  years  in  Canada,  and 
he  became  a  powerful  agent  for  keeping  his  sav- 
age flock  friendly  to  the  French.  By  extending 
his  induence  to  the  neighboring  Senecas,  he  was 
enabled  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  Governnr  Don- 
gan  of  Xew  York,  who  strove  to  hold  the  Iroquois 
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League  an  ally  of  the  English.  P6re  Lamberville 
liatl  good  backing  while  Frontenac  was  Governor 
at  Quebec,  but  when  the  latter  was  replaced  by 
weaker  men  the  life  of  the  missionary  was  en- 
dangered by  the  treacherous  seizure  of  Iroquois 
who  had  crossed  to  C'ataraqui  (now  Kingston), 
Ontario,  for  a  peaceable  conference,  and  he  had 
to  make  his  escape  ( 1687 ) .  He  died  in  France, 
and  his  younger  brother,  Jacques,  succeeded  him 
among  the  Oiiondagas;  but  he,  too,  was  forced  to 
fly  (  170!i) .  ;iii(l  the  mission  was  abandoned. 

LAM'BETH.  A  metropolitan  borough  of  Lon- 
don, in  Surrey,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Thames,  l-^  miles  southwest  of  Saint  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  opposite  Westminster,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  four  bridges.  Area,  G'4  square 
miles.  Population,  in  ISlll,  278,-39.3 ;  in  1901, 
301.873.  Its  most  interesting  building.  Lambeth 
Palace,  has  been  the  metropolitan  residence  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbun,-  since  1197,  and 
contains  a  fine  portrait  gallery  and  a  library 
with  valuable  MSS.  Other  noteworthy  fea- 
tures are  Saint  Thomas's  Hospital,  several  be- 
nevolent institutions,  and  fine  public  buildings, 
the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  and  Brockwell, 
Kennington,  and  Vauxhall  parks,  the  latter  the 
site  of  tl>e  once-famous  Vauxhnll  Gardens.  The 
numerous  industrial  establishments  include  pot- 
teries, glass-works,  machine-factories,  and  brew- 
cries. 

LAMBETH  ARTICLES.  The  name  given  to 
a  statement  concerning  the  doctrines  of  pre- 
destination, justification,  and  free  will  drawn 
up  at  Lambeth  Palace  in  1.59.5  by  William  Whit- 
aker.  master  of  Saint  .John's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  others  who  agreed  with  him  in  holding  C'al- 
vinistic  views.  They  were  approved  by  Arch- 
bishop Whitgift,  and  sent  to  Cambridge  with 
direction  that  the  scholars  should  conform  to 
them,  but  were  recalleil  bv  order  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. The  articles  are  nine  in  number,  and 
strongly  Calvinistic  in  tone. 

LAMBETH  CONFERENCE.  A  gathering 
of  all  the  bishops  of  the  Anglican  conmiunion, 
held  at  L.Tm'oeth  Palace,  the  ollicial  residence  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  under  his 
presidency.  The  idea  of  such  an  assembly  was 
suggested  as  early  as  18.51  by  Bishop  Hopkins  of 
Vermont ;  but  the  first  formal  request  to  call  it 
was  made  by  the  Canadian  bishops  in  their  pro- 
vincial synod  of  1S().5.  the  desire  growing  out  of 
the  disquiet  caused  by  the  complications  of  Bish- 
op Colenso's  case.  Archbishop  Longley  issued 
the  first  invitation  in  1807.  and  it  was  accepted 
by  76  bishops.  The  second  conference  was  held 
in  1S7S.  in  response  to  the  demand  of  those  who 
realized  the  usefulness  of  the  first;  this  time 
100  bishops  met.  under  Archbishop  Tait.  In 
1888.  under  Archbishop  Benson.  145  were  pres- 
ent; and  in  1897  Archbishop  Temple  presided 
over  194.  The  conference  does  not  pretend  to 
legislate  or  to  fonnulate  doctrine;  hut  its  value 
as  a  means  for  the  interchange  of  counsel  on 
problems  of  the  day  has  been  so  generally  felt 
(hat  it  is  likely  to  continue  at  inter\-als  of  ap- 
proximately ten  years.  Its  most  important  single 
net  has  been  the  promulgation  of  a  basis  for 
the  establishment  of  Christian  unity  in  1888. 
A  full  official  report  of  the  origin  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  first  three  meetings  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Davidson,  who  became  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  in  1903,  The  Lambeth  Conferences 
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Of  1S67,  187S,  and  1SS8  (London  and  :<ew  York, 
1889). 

LAMBETH  DEGREES.  Degrees  conferred 
in  arts  or  laws  or  theologj'  by  the  Archbishop  ol 
Canterbun,'.  Those  from  the  universities  are 
more  esteemed. 

LAMBINET,  laN'be'na',  Esule  Chaeles 
( 1815-7S).  A  French  painter,  born  at  Versailles. 
He  studied  under  Drolling,  and  later  with  Horace 
Vernet,  whom  he  accompanied  on  a  journey  to 
Algeria.  Afterwards  he  traveled  in  England  and 
Holland,  but  his  best  works  are  views  in  Xor- 
mandy  or  along  the  Seine.  Except  in  a  few  in- 
stances his  pictures  are  landscapes.  He  received 
the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1867. 

LAMBI'NUS,  DIONYSIL-.S  (Denys  LAiiBix) 
(i520-72).  A  French  classical  scholar.  He  was 
born  at  ilontreuil,  and  studied  at  Amiens.  From 
1561  he  was  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  the 
Coll&ge  Royal  in  Paris,  and  won  fame  by  his 
editions  of  classical  authors,  especiallv  of  Horace 
(1561),  Lucretius  (1563).  and  Cicero  (1.566). 
These  profound  works  have  formed  the  basis  of 
unnuniliiTfil   modern  editions. 

LAMBKLLL.  A  North  American  evergreen 
shrub.     See  Kalmia. 

LAMBREQUIN.     See  Maxtlixg. 

LAMBRUSCHINI,  lam'broo-ske'n*,  LuiGI 
(1776-18.54).  An  Italian  cardinal.  Secretary  of 
State  under  Gregory  XVI.  He  was  born  at  Genoa ; 
entered  the  Order  of  Barnabites  while  he  was 
very  young;  was  secretary  of  Cardinal  Consalvi 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  brought  about  the 
conclusion  of  the  concordats  with  Bavaria  and 
Xaples.  In  1819  he  was  made  Archbishop  of 
Genoa,  and  in  1827  was  Xuncio  to  Paris,  where 
he  stayed  until  the  Revolution  of  .July.  In  1831 
he  was  made  cardinal,  and  in  1836  he  succeeded 
Bernetti  as  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  particularly 
trying  and  ditKcult  period.  He  was  opposed  to 
innovation,  and  did  his  best  to  carry  out  the 
Papal  policy  of  temporal  control.  He  was  au- 
thor of  the  famous  allocutions  in  connection  with 
the  quarrel  between  the  Bishop  of  Cologne  and 
Prussia.  In  1842  he  became  IJishop  of  Sabina, 
and  in  1847  of  Porto.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Roman  Revolution  of  1848  he  had  to  flee  to  Civi- 
tavecchia and  later  to  Xaples.  and  finally  joined 
Pius  IX.  at  Gaeta.  He  returned  to  Rome  with  the 
Pope  in  1850.  Among  his  writings  are  Opere 
spirituali  (1836)  and  Suit'  iiniiiacolato  concepi- 
niento  di  Mnrifi   (1843). 

LAMBRUSCHINI.  Raifaello.  Annfi  (1788- 
1873).  An  Italian  writer  and  teacher,  born  at 
Genoa.  He  studied  for  the  priesthood  in  Rome, 
where  his  uncle.  Luigi  Lambruschini  (1776- 
1854),  was  cardinal  and  Secretary  of  State. 
L'pon  his  return  to  Tuscany  he  devoted  himself 
to  agriculture  and  political  economy,  and  founded 
the  (lioinale  Agraritoscano  (1827).  Afterwards 
he  opened  a  school  at  his  villa  of  San  Carboni, 
and  put  into  practice  his  theories  of  education. 
In  connection  Avith  his  work  he  published  La 
gtiidit  drIV  ediicatore  (1836-44).  After  the  an- 
nexation of  Tuscany  Victor  Emmanuel  made  him 
Senator  (1860).  Among  his  writings  are  Libri 
drlV  cducazione  (1849)  and  DeW  Utruzione 
(1871). 

LAMBS'  CLUB,  The.  A  social  club  in  New 
York  City,  composed  chiefly  of  actors,  dramatists, 
and  artists.     It  had  its  origin  in  a  group  of  ac- 
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tors,  newspaper  men,  and  other  Bohemians,  who 
were  in  tlie  liabit  of  dining  together  periodically 
at  the  Lnit.'d  States  Hotel  in  187;i  and  1S74. 
They  organized  the  club  in  1874,  modeling  it 
after  the  Lambs'  Club  of  J^ondon,  founded  by 
John  Hare,  George  Du  JIaurier,  Sir  Douglas 
Straight,  and  others.  The  Landjs  has  escai)ed 
the  fate  of  many  similar  organizations,  and  pre- 
served its  distinctively  theatrical  eliaracter 
through  a  wise  provision  of  the  constitution.  Al- 
though uon -prnfcssinnal  mcnilxTs  are  admitted, 
the  constitution  limits  their  inimber  to  one-third 
of  the  membership.  The  club-house,  at  70  West 
Thirty-sixth  Street,  is  a  handsome  building,  one 
of  the  chief  features  of  which  is  its  theatre,  where 
the  Lambs  hold  their  annual  'gambol.'  The  chief 
executive  ollicer  of  the  club  is  the  'Shepherd,' 
the  vice-president  is  the  'Boy,'  while  the  officer 
who  manages  and  directs  the  'gambols'  is  known 
as  the  'Collie.' 

LAMB'S   LETTUCE.     A   .salad   plant.     See 

Cl!R.N"-S.\L.\U. 

LAMB'TON,  .Joiix  Geokge,  first  Karl  of  Dur 
ham.     See  Dibham. 

LAMEGO,  la-ma'gA.  An  old  town  of  Portu- 
gal, in  the  Province  of  Beira.  situated  amid  roeky 
mountains  three  miles  south  of  the  Douro.  and 
43  miles  east  of  Oporto  (Map:  Portugal.  B  2). 
It  has  a  Gothic  cathedral  and  a  bishop's  palace. 
It  exports  wine  and  hams.  Population,  in  1900, 
9179.  It  figured  conspicuously  in  tlie  wars  be- 
tween the  Moors  and  the  early  kings  of  Leon. 

LAMELLIBRANCHIA,  la-mel'li-bran'ki-a, 
or  LAMELLIBRANCHIATA  (Xeo  Lat..  from 
Lat.  laiiiilhi.  tliin  uietal  plate  +  hranchifF.  gills). 
Names  no  longer  in  scientific  use  for  the  group  of 
bivalved  mollusks  now  termed  Peleeypoda.  It 
consists  of  two  sections,  Monomyaria,  character- 
ized by  having  a  single  adductor  muscle,  and 
Dimyaria,  with  two  adductors.  See  Mollusca, 
and  Pei.kcypoii.v. 

LAMEL'LICORN  (from  Lat.  Inmella,  thin 
metal  plate  +  coriiu,  horn).  A  beetle  of  the 
family  Scarabieid.-e,  so  named  because  the  club 
of  the  antenna  is  composed  of  tliree  or  more 
joints  which  are  broad,  leaf-like,  and  closely  ap- 
pressed  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  one  piece. 
See  ScARAB.siD.E  and  Beetle. 

LAMENNAIS,  him'nil'.  HvoiES  Ffii.icixfi 
RonF.Ri  UK  (  17-<-21S.5l).  A  French  religious  and 
liolitical  writer,  of  great  influence  in  the  second 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  was  born 
at  Saint-Malo.  and  educated  largely  by  his  uncle, 
a  fervent  opponent  of  the  Encyclopiedists.  Tlic 
boy,  however,  was  a  passionate  admirer  of  Rous- 
seau. His  first  published  work.  Kt^flexinns  siir 
Vftat  de  I'rfilinr  en  Friince  pciuJnnt  le  XVIIIrme 
sUcle  (1808).  was  a  vigorous  attack  on  material- 
istic philo.sophy.  In  conjunction  with  his  brother, 
after  the  fall  of  Xapoleon.  who  had  suppressed 
the  former  work,  he  pro<luced  Ln  Iradition  de 
VvfiViKC  stir  riiistittitirm  drf!  ('ri'ipirs  (1814).  On 
Napoleon's  return  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  England,  where  he  was  befriended  by  Abh6 
Caron.  In  181.5  he  entered  the  Seminary  of  Saint 
Sulpiee.  and  was  ordained  priest  the  following 
year.  His  next  work — the  first  volume  of  his 
Essai  siir  Vlndifference  en  mnlirre  de  reiifiion 
(1818)- — made  liis  name  famous  throughout  Eu- 
rope. The  second  volume  (1820)  was  occupied 
with    the    difficult    problems    of    the    theory    of 


knowledge,    and    put    forward    his    doctrine    of 

the  communits  mnsus  as  the  only  secure  criterion 
of  truth.  He  expanded  his  system  at  greater 
length  in  two  succeeding  volumes  (1821-23),  and 
put  forward  a  Uffenne  de  I'essai  sur  ('indiffe- 
rence (1822)  against  an  opposition  of  increasing 
violence,  in  which  his  old  Seminary  of  Saint 
Sulpiee  and  most  of  the  French  bishops  joined. 
He  turned  from  these  controversies  to  equally 
convinced  and  eager  public  action.  With  Cha- 
teaubriand he  defended  absolute  monarchy  in  the 
Cunservateur  of  181S-20;  in  the  Defenxriir,  the 
Drupeau  Blntic,  and  the  Quiitidienne  he  stood 
with  the  e.vlreme  Royalists.  He  attacked  the  re- 
mains of  the  Galliean  spirit  in  the  clergy,  and 
criticised  the  University  of  Paris,  the  religious 
Orders,  and  the  bishops  with  a  bitterness  that 
did  no  good.  On  his  visit  to  Koine  in  1824  his 
friendly  reception  by  Pope  Leo  XII.  gave  rise  to 
the  rumor  that  he  was  to  be  made  a  cardinal; 
but  Lamennais  soon  alienated  the  P<)i)e  as  well  as 
the  bishops  of  France  by  endeavoring  to  reconcile 
jiolitical    libeity    with    ecclesiastical    absolutism. 

L  poll  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe,  Lamen- 
nais, with  Lacordaire  and  Montalembert,  estab- 
lished a  journal  called  L'Arenir,  which  boldly  de- 
manded liberty  of  conscience,  of  education,  of 
the  press,  free  intercourse  with  Rome,  abstinence 
fiom  Government  interference  in  ei)iscopal  elec- 
tions. The  paper  grew  powerful,  and  the  Govern- 
ment, which  had  laughed  at  it,  now  threatened 
it.  Lamennais  and  Lacordaire  were  |)rosecuted, 
and  the  former  threw  himself  more  ardently  into 
opposition.  In  1832,  after  some  of  his  writings 
had  been  censured  by  a  synod  of  Southern  French 
bishops  at  Toulouse,  the  Papal  eneyclicnl  .Uirari 
Vos  was  accompanied  by  a  jiersonal  letter  from 
Cardinal  Pacca  which  warned  him  to  be  more  sub- 
missive. In  obedience  to  the  Poi)e,  he  suspended 
the  publication  of  [/Arenir,  and  (irofessed  sub- 
mission, whicli.  however,  he  showed  in  his  letters 
and  anonymous  articles  was  far  from  being  thor- 
ough, and  on  Xovember  n.  1833.  lie  spoke  out  un- 
mistakably in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Pope 
but  published  at  the  same  time,  which  made  an 
unequivocal  claim  to  the  right  of  perfect 
freedom  of  thought  and  expression  in  matters 
purely  political  and  secular.  However,  when  an 
answer  came  from  Rome  re(|uiring  an  uncondi- 
tional submission  to  the  teaching  of  the  encycli- 
cal, he  finally  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  his 
brother  and  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  on  De- 
ceniber  11th  signed  the  required  formula.  X^'one 
the  less,  he  took  occasion  to  make  it  known  that 
he  had  submitted  merely  for  the  sake  of  peace. 

It  became  abundantly  clcgr,  in  fact,  that  La- 
mennais was, drifting  further  away  from  his  old 
faith,  when  in  May.  1834.  he  published  Paroles 
d'lin  crofiant — in  Guizot's  phrase,  "the  words  of 
a  believer  who  has  lost  his  faith."  It  was  noth- 
ing less  than  a  formal  declaration  of  war  against 
mimarchy  and  Pajiacy  at  once,  preaching  revolu- 
tion as  a  sacred  duty,  and  looking  to  the  emer- 
gence of  a  new  civil  society  and  a  new  Christian- 
ity. Various  governments  suppressed  the  book 
as  fast  as  it  was  translated :  and  the  Pope  con- 
demned it  in  the  encyclical  iiingulari  .Yos  of  July 
15,  1.S34.  Lamennais's  defen.se  ajipeared  under 
the  title  Affaires  de  Home  (2  vols.,  183G)  preach- 
ing a  combination  of  deism  and  democracy  as 
the  religion  of  the  future.  For  Le  pays  et  le 
youvernemeni  (1840)  he  was  condemned  as  sedi- 
tious  and   punished   by   a   year's   imprisonment 
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and  a  fine  of  2000  francs.  On  his  release  he  pur- 
sued his  crusade  with  unrelenting  bitterness. 
Tliouyli  rejecting  the  fundamental  diiginas  of 
('hristianity,  lie  endeavored  to  retain  it  as  a  re- 
ligion of  brotherhood,  and  in  his  IJsi/uixse  d'une 
philoHuphie  (4  vols.,  1841-40)  threw  his  ideas  into 
philosophical  form.  He  hailed  the  Revolution  of 
1S4S  as  the  dawn  of  the  new  day,  and,  as  a 
Deputy  to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  drew  Tip  a 
com])lete  ))lan  for  a  social  organization  which 
was  to  be  the  salvation  of  France  and  of  Europe. 
W  hen  it  was  n'jected.  lie  took  no  furtlier  ])art  in 
puldic  affairs,  and  now  despaired  even  of  his  cora- 
inunislic  (,'hristianity.  He  withdrew  to  La 
Chesnaye.  and  the  coup  d'etat  of  December,  1851, 
[lut  the  finishing  stroke  to  his  hopes.  He  died 
February  27,  1854,  refusing  all  religious  minis- 
trations, and  was  buried  without  ceremony  in 
an  unmarked  grave  in   P&re-Lachaise. 

Consult:  his  works.  CEurrcs  completes  (10 
vols.,  Paris,  2d  ed.  1844-47)  ;  (Eurrcs  postkumes, 
e<lited  l)v  Forgues  (5  vols.,  ib.,  1855-581  ;  (louvres 
incilil.s.  edited  by  Blaize  (ib.,  18()fi)  ;  Correspond- 
aiice  (2d  ed.  by  Forgues,  ib.,  1804)  ;  Confidences 
<lc  Lamciinais,  edited  by  Bois  de  la  Villerabol 
(ib.,  1880);  Lcttres  inediles  a  ilontalembert, 
edited  by  Forgues  (ib.,  1898)  ;  Renan,  Essais  de 
morale  ct  de  critique  (ib.,  1854)  :  Scherer.  Etudes 
sur  Id  liltcrature  contemporaine  (ib.,  1870-8.3); 
Sainte-Iicuve,  Portraits  eontemporains  (ib.,  1881- 
82)  ;  Dowden.  <S7»r/ics  in  Lilerature  (2d  ed., 
London.  1880)  ;  .lanet.  La  jihilosopliie  de  La- 
mrnnais  (Paris,  1890)  ;  Spuller,  Lamcnnais  (ib., 
1S92)  :  (iibson.  Tlie  Abbe  de  Lamennais  and  the 
Liberal  Catliolic  Movement  in  France  (London, 
1890)  ;  Roussel,  Lamcnnais  intime  (Paris, 
1897)  ;  Lilly,  "Lamennais,"  in  Forlnifihth/  Jfe- 
vicw  (London,  1899)  ;  Kaufmann,  Christian  So- 
cialism (ib..  1888)  ;  Brandes,  Main  Currents  of 
yinctccnth  Ccntunj  Literature,  English  transla- 
tion, vol.  iii.,  "The  French  Reaction"  (London, 
190.3). 

LAMENTATIONS,  Book  of.   See  Jeremiah, 

L/>.MKXT,\Tlo\;s   OF. 

LA  MESA,  la  ma'sa.  A  town  in  the  Depart- 
ment (if  Cundinamarea.  Colombia,  situated  on  an 
alilucnt  of  the  Magdalena,  30  miles  west  of  Bo- 
gota. It  lies  in  a  beautiful  plain  over  4000  feet 
al)ove  I  he  sea,  surrounded  by  coffee  and  sugar 
]ilantations,  has  a  handsome  town  hall,  and  an 
active  conuocrce  in  cacao,  salt,  gi'ain,  and  hats. 
Population,  over  9000, 

LAMETH,  la'niet',  Alex.vmjrk.  Count  de 
(170()-1S2(I).  A  French  soldier  and  politician, 
brother  of  Charles  ilalo  Francois  Lanieth.  He 
was  Ikmii  in  Paris.  After  .serving  as  aide  in 
America  under  Rochambeau  during  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  he  returned  to  France,  and  in 
1789  was  Deimty  to  the  States-General.  He  soon 
joined  the  Third  Estate,  however;  aided  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  noble  and  ecclesiastical  priv- 
ileges; and  in  1790,  as  member  of  the  Xaticmal 
.\ssemldy,  advocated  reforms  and  the  abolition 
of  [irivileges.  After  the  declaration  of  war  with 
.Austria  (1792)  he  was  made  Mnri'chal  de  Camp, 
but  his  efforts  to  ntoderate  the  fury  of  the 
)ieopl«>  were  misunderstood,  and.  accused  of 
treason  by  the  Assembly,  he  was  forced  to  Hee 
with  Lafayette.  With  the  latter  he  was  impris- 
oned by  the  .-\ustrians  from  1792  to  1795.  and 
was  not  allowed  to  return  to  France  until  1800. 
Shortly  after  his  return,  he  was  made  a  count  by 
Xapoleon.      He   held   various    prefectships   under 


the  Empire  and  later  under  the  Restoration;  and 
troui  1819  to  1825  served  as  leader  of  the  opposi- 
tion in  the  Chamlier  of  Deputies.  In  addition  to 
numerous  political  and  military  articles,  Lameth 
published  a  Histoire  de  I'assembUe  constituante 
(2  vols.,  1829). 

LAMETH,  Cii.\RLE.s  Malo  Fi{a.n(,ois,  Count 
lie  (  17o7-1S.j2)  .  A  French  general  and  politician, 
brother  of  the  preceding.  He  assisted  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies  in  their  war  for  independence,  and 
while  aide  under  Rochambeau  at  the  battle  of 
Vorktown  was  seriously  wounded.  In  1791  he 
was  elected  member  of  the  Xational  Assembly  by 
the  nobility,  and  declared  himself  in  favor  of 
reforms,  but  liis  opposition  to  iliral>eau  brought 
about  his  arrest  in  1792.  He  escaped  to  Ham- 
burg, where,  joined  by  his  brother  Alexandre, 
he  engaged  in  commerce  (1795-97).  Return- 
ing to  France  (1800),  he  lived  in  retirement 
until  1809,  when  he  fought  under  Napoleon.  He 
later  joined  the  Bourbons,  attained  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general  (1815),  and  was  elected  Dep- 
uty  in   1827. 

LA  METTRIE,  la  metre',  .Juliex  Offray  de 
(1709-51).  A  French  physician  and  materiali-st. 
He  was  born  at  Saint-Malo:  was  educated  at 
Paris,  at  Rheims,  and  under  Boerhave  in  Leyden ; 
and  in  1742  became  physician  to  the  (Jardes  Fran- 
caises.  He  fought  at  Dettingen  and  Fontenoy, 
but  in  1740  was  driven  from  France,  and  then 
from  Leyden  on  account  of  his  materialistic 
nistoire  naturelle  de  Vt'ime.  He  was  well  re- 
ceived by  Frederick  the  Great,  and  wrote 
L'homme  machine  (1748);  L'homme  plante 
( 1748)  ;  and  Iic(lexions  sur  Vorigine  des  animaux 
(17.50),  His  Ourrage  de  Penelope  ou  le  Ma- 
chiarel  en  medecine  (1748)  was  a  general  attack 
on  all  the  great  scientists  and  physicians  of  his 
time. 

LAMI,  la'me'.  Loos  Eug^xe  (1800-90).  A 
French  artist  in  water-colors,  born  in  Paris.  He 
studied  with  Gros  and  Horace  Vcrnet.  and  made 
his  debut  at  the  Salon  ( 1824  I  with  two  oil  paint- 
ings. ""Etude  de  chevaux"  and  "Le  cond>at  de 
Puerto  de  Jliravento"  ( Luxembourg  Gallery ) .  He 
made  extensive  travels  through  Europe,  and  after 
the  Revolution  of  1830  was  engaged  to  teach 
water-colors  to  some  of  the  Orleans  princes  and 
gradually  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  that  branch 
of  art.  in  which  he  produced  such  works  as 
'"L'orgie"  (1853);  "Bal  de  I'opera"  (1859); 
"L'escalier  de  niarbre  de  Versailles"  (1801); 
"L'abdication  de  Marie  Stuart"  (Universal  Ex- 
position, ISO")  ;  "Dernier  autoda-fC>  il  Madrid  en 
1G70"  and  "Trianon  en  1750"  (1873);  "Knox 
pricbant  devant  ^farie-Stuart"  and  "Interieur 
du  musce  du  pavilion  de  Pn'gny"  (1877).  He 
also  made  beautiful  water-colors  to  illustrate 
"Manon  Lescaut"  (1808)  ;  "Gil  Bias."  :M,-.rinuVs 
"Charles  IX."  ( 1878),  and  the  works  of  Alfred  de 
ilusset  (  1801).  A  number  of  his  battle  pictures 
are  in  the  Versailles  Galleries:  his  drawings  and 
vignettes  are  specially  good.  He  was  a  founder 
of  the  Society  of  Water  Color  Artists,  received  a 
second-class  medal  in  1855.  and  became  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1803. 

LA'MIA  (Lat..  from  Gk.  Aa^'a) .  (1)  In 
Greek  ni>-thology,  the  daughter  of  Poseidon  and 
mother  by  Zeus  of  Herophile,  the  Dcliibic  sibyl. 
(2)  A  beautiful  Libvan  queen  whom  Zeus  loved. 
Hera  in  jealousy  robbed  her  of  her  children,  and 
Lamia  was  transformed  into  a  hideous  monster. 
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who  stiaiigk'd  and  devoured  young  children.  In 
the  hiter  development  the  Lanii;e  were  vampires 
with  the  power  of  assuming  attractive  forms  to 
allure  victims,  whose  tiesh  lliey  devoured.  The 
Lamije  were  used  as  nursery  hobgohlins  to  terrify 
children,  and  corresponded  to  the  media'val 
■witches.  Keats  w-rote  a  poem,  Lamia  (1820),  in 
vliich  the  briiU'  is  made  to  revert  to  her  original 
serpent  form.  (3)  A  courtesan  of  Athens,  orig- 
inally a  lliile]dayer.  She  acciuired  great  inllu- 
encc  over  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  into  whose  hands 
she  fell  at  the  battle  of  ISalamis,  and  long  main- 
tained her  power  tlirough  her  talents.  IShe  was 
noted  for  her  great  extravagance.  Temples  were 
dedicated  to  her  under  the  name  of  Aphrodite  at 
-Vthcns  and  Tliebes. 

LAMIA,  or  Zituni.  The  capital  of  the  No- 
marchy  of  Phthiotis,  Greece,  situated  near  the 
head  of  the  IJulf  of  Lamia,  28  miles  southeast  of 
Phar.salos  (Map:  Greece,  D  3).  It  is  dominated 
by  a  mediieval  fortress  on  the  site  of  a  more  re- 
mote structure.  Its  chief  features  are  the  mosipie, 
bazaars,  an<l  gardens.  The  rearing  of  camels  is  a 
distinctive  industry.  Population,  in  18!lti,  7414. 
Here,  in  B.C.  323,  Antipater  and  liis  army  were 
unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Athenians  under 
Loosthenes,  who  was  killed  during  an  assault. 
To  the  south  is  the  strategic  Pass  of  Thermopylae 
(q.v.),  immortalized  b}'  numerous  celelirated  de- 
fenses, the  most  famous  of  which  ended  in  the 
annihilation  of  I.eonidas  an<l  his  band  of  S])ar- 
tans  and  Tlies])ians  wlien  heroically  resisting  the 
advance  of  the  I'ersian  hosts  under  Xerxes,  B.C. 
480.  Also  on  the  south  is  the  Bridge  of  Alamanna, 
where  in  1821  young  Diakos  and  the  Pishop  of 
Salona,  commanding  700  Greeks,  heroically  op- 
posed the  advance  of  a  Turkish  army.  The  an- 
cient name  of  Lamia  has  replaced  the  name  of 
Zituni,  by  which  it  was  known  during  the  Turk- 
ish domination. 

LAMIAN  WAR.  A  war  waged  in  B.C.  323  by 
the  allied  States  of  Greece  against  Antipater 
(q.v.).  At  first  Antipater  met  with  reverses  and 
took  refuge  in  the  Thessalian  town  of  Lamia, 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  war.  There  he  was 
besieged  by  the  Greeks  for  some  months,  but 
finally  managed  to  escape,  through  the  aid  of 
Craterus  (q.v.).  thus  ending  the  war  and  bring- 
ing the  allies  into  subjection.  Txosthones,  the 
Athenian  commander  oif  the  Greeks,  was  killed 
during  the  siege. 

LAM'INA  (Lat.,  thin  plate).  A  thin  layer 
or  coat,  which  may  be  laid  over  another:  or  a 
plate  or  scale,  as  a  thin  layer  of  minerals,  bone, 
etc.  In  anatomy,  a  bone  or  part  of  a  l)one  said  to 
resemble  a  thin  plate,  as  the  cribriform  plate  of 
the  ethmoid  bone.  In  botany,  the  broad  thin 
petal  of  a  Ihiwcr.  or  what  is  called  the  blade  of  a 
leaf,  is  technically  known  as  a  lamina. 

LAM'INA'RIA  (Xeo-Lat..  from  Lat.  lami>ia. 
thin  plate).  A  genus  of  brown  seaweeds  of  the 
order  Laminarincca>,  or  kelps.  The  species  are 
widely  distributed  in  the  cooler  waters  of  the 
globe,  are  common  on  rocky  coasts,  and  attain  .a 
marked  development  upon  the  Pacific  coast.  They 
are  marked  by  a  cylindrical  stalk  of  varying 
length,  which  expands  above  into  a  broadened 
leaf-like  striicture  without  a  midrib.  lAirninaria 
digitata  is  the  common  tangle  of  the  seacoasts. 
Lamintiria  potalolnm  is  common  in  Australia, 
etc. ;  its  hard  stalk  furnishes  material  for  im- 
plements  of   various    kinds.      Other   species,   as 


Lamiiiaria  bulbosa,  were  formerly  extensively 
used  by  glass  and  soap  makers.  Laminnria  sac- 
charina  is  a  source  of  mannite.  In  .Japan  Liimi- 
naria,  jtiiionicii  and  Ltiminariii  amjusla,  more* 
than  40,000.000  pounds  of  which  were  shi]iped 
in  1804  to  China,  are  important  articles  of  food. 
A  luunbcr  of  species  are  important  sources  of 
iodine. 

LAM'INA'TION  (from  ML.  laminarc,  to 
plate.  liiiiTi  Lat,  Idiiiiiiii,  thin  plate) .  Tile  arrange- 
ment of  sedimentary  rocks,  such  as  shales  and 
sandstones,  in  thin  layers  or  lamina'.  Lamination 
indicates  interruiition  in  the  proi'css  of  depo- 
sition, which  may  have  been  occasioned  by  suc- 
cessive tides,  by  periodical  floods,  or  bv  change 
in  the  supply  of  material,  t'lay  deposits  fre- 
quently show  a  fine  sprinkling  of  .saii<l  on  the 
surface  of  the  layers,  which  may  be  further  dis- 
tinguished by  their  varied  colors.  It  seems  ])rob- 
able  also  that  laminated  structure  is  sometimes 
proiluced  in  argillaceous  rocks  by  the  pressure 
of  the  overlying  strata.  See  the  article  on 
Geoi.ocv. 

LAMTNI'TIS.     See  Founder. 

LAMISTA,  lame'sta.  A  South  American 
trihi'.     Si'i-   Va.meo. 

LA'MIUM.     A  genus  of  plants  of  the  mint 

family.      See  Dkad-Nkttle. 

LAM'MAS  DAY  { A>>.  Iilaiinna-sxc.  hlfifmrrssc, 
kaf-mass,  bread-feast,  from  hluf,  Goth.  gahUiiba, 
OllG.  hlaiba,  Ger.  Laib,  loaf  +  mccsae,  OUG. 
ni ism,  niesse,  Ger.  Messc,  mass,  from  ML.  missa, 
mass,  from  Lat.  missa,  p.p.  fem.  of  miltcre,  to 
.send).  August  1st.  It  is  one  of  the  cross-quarter 
days,  or  half-quarter  days,  in  Kngh'iid.  On  this 
day,  which  is  the  feast  of  Saint  Peter  ad  Viii- 
cula,  it  was  customary  in  early  times  to  make 
offerings  of  the   first   fruits  of  the  harvest- 

LAMMER,  lem'mer.  Hugo  (1835—).  A  Ger- 
man divine,  born  at  -Vllenstuin,  in  Kast  Prussia. 
From  1852  to  18.50  ho  studied  Protestant  the- 
ology at  the  universities  of  Kiinigsljcrg,  Leipzig, 
and  Herlin,  but  afterwards  became  a  convert  to 
Ciitholicism.  He  justified  his  conversion  by  a 
pamphlet.  Miscricordias  Domini  (18()1).  In 
1882  he  was  made  jjrelatc  prothonotary,  and  he 
lectured  for  many  years  on  history  and  law  of 
the  Church.  His  publi<'ations  include:  Clemcntis 
Alcxandrini  dc  Loi}o  Doctrina  (1885)  ;  Die  ror- 
iridciitinisch-lcatholische  Thcologie  drs  Rrforma- 
tionnzcittiUers,  aus  den  QiirUin  dnrfieslcllt,  a 
prize  essay  (1858);  Zur  Kirclirii<irsrhiclile  dea 
16.  tind  17.  .Jahrhunderts  (18(53)  ■  and  hi>ititn- 
tioneii  dps  katholischen  Kirchenrcchts  (2d  ed. 
1892). 

LAMMERGEIER,  lam'mer-gl'er  (Ger.  /.«m- 
nicrr/ricr.  lambs'  vulture,  from  JAimmer,  pi.  of 
Lamm.  OH(i.,  Goth.,  AS..  Eng.  himb  +  Qeier, 
OHG.  ft'ir.  vulture:  connected  with  OHG.  ger, 
giri,  girlg.  Gci-.  girrig.  greedy.  Goth,  guirim.  de- 
sirous). The  largest  of  European  birds  of  prey 
{Gi/paelu.i  barbatus) .  measuring  40  inches  or 
more  in  length  and  from  8  to  10  feet  in  extent 
of  wing.  Keally  an  eagle,  and  therefore  one  of 
the  Faleonida.  it  has  won  its  name  of  'bearded' 
or 'griffon'  vulture  from  its  frequent  use  of  carrion 
as  food,  and  it  often  resorts  to  tlie  remains  of  vul- 
tures' feasts  to  gather  up  and  devour  the  scattered 
bones.  Its  food  ordinarily  consists  of  small 
mammals  and  young  lambs  and  chamois,  in  addi- 
tion to  carrion,  but  when  driven  by  hunger  it  has 
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been  known  to  attack  sheep,  goats,  and  even 
children.  Jn  North  Africa  Uind  tortoises  form 
an  important  article  of  its  diet,  and  it  is  report- 
ed to  hrcak  open  their  shells  by  carrying  the 
turtles  high  in  the  air  and  letting  them  fall  upon 
rocks.  Marrow-bones  are  broken  open  in  the 
same  way.  The  stories  of  lammergeicrs  forcing 
chamois  over  precipices,  and  similar  tales  indica- 
tive of  great  sagacity  and  courage,  appear  to 
be  exaggerated.  The  fully  plumagcd  bird  is 
handsomely  clothed,  the  back,  wings,  and  tail 
being  brownish  black,  the  lower  parts  tawny, 
and  the  head  white,,  with  black  marks  on  the 
sides  and  tufts  of  black  feathers  at  the  mouth- 
angles.  The  lammergeier  ranges  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Spain  and  North  Africa  eastw'ard 
through  the  Alps  and  mountains  of  Greece  into 
Asia,  as  far  as  Northern  China.  It  is  now  rare 
in  most  parts  of  Kuropp.  and  is  destroyed  when- 
ever an  opportunity  ofl'ers.  It  is  a  bird  of  majes- 
tio  flight,  but  has  not  the  royal  dignity  of  some 
of  the.  eagles.  The  nest  is  made  of  sticks,  in  a 
crevice  or  on  a  shelf  of  a  clifT.  and  usually  only 
one  egg  is  laid.  This  is  dull  yellow,  clouded  with 
rusty  brown.     See  Plate  of  Vultures. 

LAMMERMTTIR  ( lum'mer-mxxir')  HILLS.  A 
range  of  low  hills  in  Scotland,  on  the  boundary 
between  Ibuldington  and  Berwick  shires,  ter- 
minating in  a  precipitous  coast  on  the  North 
Sea   (Map:   Scotland,  F  4). 

LAMMLE,  Alfred.  In  Dickens's  Our  Mu- 
iiKil  /•'liiiul,  a  scheming  character,  flashy  in  ap- 
pearance and  manners,  and  fertile  ir;  plans  for 
making  money.  He  marries  Miss  Snphronia 
Akershani,  each  mistakenly  believing  that  the 
other  has  money,  and  they  live  a  life  of  domestic 
infeli''ily.  though  (uitwardly  alfectionate  and 
amiable. 

LAM'NID.a;  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Lat. 
J'imiHi,  hnniiia,  thin  plate! .  A  family  of  sharks, 
represented  by  two  well-defined  groups,  viz. 
Lamnir  or  porbeagles,  having  lanceolate  teeth, 
sigmoidally  curved  and  not  serrated,  and  Car- 
charodontes,  having  triangular  serrated  teeth. 
See  Porbeagle;  Man-Eater  Shark. 

LAMON,  la-mon'.  A  bay  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  island  of  Liizon.  Philip- 
pines. It  reduces  Luzon  to  the  narrow  isthmus 
which  here  separates  the  southeastern  peninsula 
from  the  main  part  of  the  island.  Its  length 
between  Point  Saley  and  Point  Dapdap  is  20 
miles,  and  its  depth  20  miles.  ISetween  these 
points  lie  the  large  island  of  Alabat  and  the 
smaller  Calbalete,  forming  tw^o  channels  which 
lead  into  a  larg?  and  well-protected  harbor, 
hitherto  but  little  used.  On  the  northwestern 
shore  of  the  bay  are  the  two  anehoringgroiuids 
of  Port  T.ampi'in  and  MaubSn,  which  are  ports  of 
call  for  steamers, 

LAMONT,  la-mont',  Dantel  Scott  (18,51  —  ). 
An'.\merican  politician  and  Cabinet  officer,  born 
at  Cortl  indville,  N.  Y.  He  was  educated  at 
X'nion  College,  but  left  before  graduation  to  en- 
gage in  newspaper  work  in  Albany.  Tiiere  he 
became  well  known  as  a  political  correspondent, 
held  several  legislative  clerkships,  and  in  1883 
became  private  secretary  to  Grover  Cleveland, 
then  Governor  of  New  York.  When  Cleveland 
became  President  in  1SS.5,  I.amont  accompanied 
biin,  in  the  same  capacity,  to  Washington,  where 
he  remained  until  Harrison's  inauguration. 
From   1880  to  1893  he  engaged  in  various  busi- 


ness enterprises  in  New  York  City,  and  in  the 
latter  year  became  Secretary  of  War  in  President 
Cleveland's  second  Cabinet.  In  18!t7  he  became 
vice-president  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway. 

LAMONT,  la-niunt'.  .Toiia.\-n  von  (180.5-79). 
A  Gennan  astronomer  and  phj'sicist.  He  was 
born  at  Brjiemar,  in  Aberdeenshire,  of  an  old 
Scotch  family;  studied  at  Ratisbon,  and  in  1828 
became  assistant  in  the  observatory  at  Bogen- 
hausen,  near  Munich.  In  1833  he  was  made 
director  of  the  same  observatory,  and  in  18.52 
he  became  professor  of  astronomy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  ilunieh.  His  greatest  work  in  astronomy 
was  his  minute  observations  of  about  34,000 
lesser  stars,  published  in  the  Annalen  der  Stern- 
u-arte  in  Munchen.  But  he  did  inore  effective  ser- 
vice in  the  study  of  terrestrial  magnetism;  he 
discovered  the  decennial  period  (18.50)  and  the 
earth  current  (1862);  made  Bogenbausen  a 
centre  of  meteorological  research,  and  wrote: 
llandhiich  des  Erdiniif/nrlisiiiiifi  (1849);  Afitro- 
nomie  nnd  ErdmiifiiietisiiiUfi  (18.51)  ;  and  Hand- 
htich  des  iIag7Wti.iinus  (1807).  He  made  mag- 
netic surveys  of  Bavaria  (lSi52).  of  France  and 
Spain  (18.50),  and  of  North  Germany  and  Den- 
mark  (18.58).     ^ 

LAMORICIERE,  la'nio're'syar',  CiiRrsTOPiiE 
I.I^:ox  Loris  .Iicuault  de  (1806-65).  A  French 
general,  born  at  Nantes.  He  studied  at  the 
Kcole  Polytechnique.  and  went  to  Algeria  as  a 
lieutenant  of  engineers  in  1830.  In  1833  he  be- 
came chief  of  ■  a  liattalion  of  zouaves^  and  in 
1837  colonel.  He  particularly  distinguished 
himself  at  the  siege  of  Constantine.  From  1841 
to  1843  be  was  engaged  in  active  warfare  against 
the  native  tribes,  defeating  Alid-el-Kadcr  in  a 
sanguinary  battle  near  Mascara  (1842).  In  1844 
he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Isly,  and  was  made 
in  1845  interim  Governor  of  Algeria.  To  him 
belongs  the  glory  of  concluding  the  war  in  Africa, 
by  forcing  Abd-el-Kader  to  surrender  in  1847. 
lie  had  been  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
from  the  Department  of  the  Sartlie  the  previous 
year,  and  was  reelected  after  his  return  from 
Algeria.  In  the  Thiers  Ministry,  which  Louis 
l'bili])pe  called  to  otfice  on  Februarj-  24,  1848, 
in  a  vain  endeavor  to  avert  his  impending 
downfall,  Lamorici&re  was  made  Minister  of 
War.  I'pon  the  abdication  of  the  King  he  sought 
to  proclaim  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  as  Regent : 
but  was  caught  in  the  fire  of  the  barricades  and 
narrowly  escaped  with'  bis  life  when  the  Pvcvolu- 
tion  broke  out.  He  conunanded  the  attack  on 
the  barricade-i  during  the  .Tune  insurrection,  and 
cpicUcil  the  tumults  of  the  Socialists.  He  was 
Minister  of  War  during  the  Government  of  Gen- 
eral (avaignac,  and  in  1849  was  .sent  by  Odilon 
Barrot  on  an  important  diplomatic  missi(m  to 
Russia.  He  attached  himself  to  the  Republican 
Party  in  the  IjCgislative  Chandler  after  his  re- 
turn, being  a  very  decided  opponent  of  the 
schemes  of  Louis  Napoleon.  He  was  arrested  on 
tlie  occasion  of  the  couj)  d'etat  of  December  2. 
1S.51,  and  was  at  first  imprisoned  in  Ham  and 
afterwards  exiled,  not  being  allowed  to  return 
until  1857.  During  his  exile,  which  he  spent  in 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  England,  he  became  ,a 
devout  Catholic,  and  in  1860  was  appointed  by 
Pills  IX.  commander  of  the  Papal  troops.  He 
organized  an  army  of  yoinig  Catholic  devotee.? 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  Holy  See  from 
the  h;iteful  progress  of  'revolution,'  and.  indi- 
rectly, to  restore  the  temporal  power  to  the  Pope. 
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He  was,  liowcvpr,  conipelled  to  surrondcr  his 
whole  force  to  tlio  Sanliniun  fjoneral  Ciahiini, 
at  Ancoua,  after  having  been  defeated  at  Castel- 
fidarilo,  September  IS,  1800.  He  returned  to 
Franee,  and  died  near  Amiens,  September  11, 
1SG5. 

LAMOKMAIN,  la'niGr'maN',  Wiliielm  Ger- 
main (  ITiTO-KUS) .  An  Austrian  Jesuit,  born  at 
La  Moire  Meiinie,  a  village  near  Luxenibvirg.  He 
joined  the  Jesuits  in  1500  at  Briilin.  In  159G 
he  was  ordained  priest,  in  1023  he  became  i)rin- 
cipal  of  the  \'ienna  College,  and  next  year  he 
was  made  eonfessnr  to  the  Eni])eror  Ferdinand 
II.  He  published  l-'cnUnmuU  II.  VirtiitcK  (lO.'i"), 
wliieli  a]ipeared  in  the  following  year  under  the 
title  of  Idcfi  Priiiciiii.i  ('ltrif:linni.  His  eorre- 
epondenee  with  Km])eror  Ferdinand  and  his  fam- 
ily was  puldished  by  Dudik   (1877). 

LA  MOTTE,,  la  mot,  Antoine  Houdar  de 
(]C7'2-1731).  A  French  author  and  critic,  born 
in  Paris.  His  first  work,  a  comedy,  IjCs  ori- 
fjiimux  (1693),  was  a  failure,  but  he  continued 
to  produce  operas,  ballets,  and  tragedies,  one  of 
which,  Iiif-s  de  Casiro  (1723),  was  .successful  for 
many  years.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Aeadem.v 
in  1710.  and  two  years  afterwards  became  blind. 
His  /'('flexions  siir  hi  crU'ujUc  (1715)  has  some 
value.  One  edition  of  his  works  appeared  in 
1754,  (Eiirrcs  rhuisies  in  1811,  CEuvres  de  th^dtre 
in  173(1.  and  Lrllrcs  in  1754. 

LA  MOTTE-FOUQtJE.     See  FoUQUfi. 

LA  MOTTE-VALOIS,  va'lwii',  Jeanne  de 
Lrz  DE  Saixt  RftsiY,  Comtesse  de  (1750-91).  A 
French  ailventuress.  See  Diamond  Necklace, 
The  Affair  of  the. 

LAMOUREUX,  la'mTKT're'.  CiiARLE.s  (1834- 
99).  A  Freni-h  violinist  and  eonduetor.  l)orn  in 
Jlordeaiix.  He  studied  at  the  I'aris  Conserva- 
tory, and  won  the  first  prize  for  violin  in  1854. 
He  afterwards  played  first  violin  at  the  Opera, 
and  founded  a  society  for  chamber  music.  In 
1873  he  organized  the  SociCtg  de  I'Harmonie 
Sacree,  which  in  1875  gave  the  first  performance 
of  the  Mcxxirih  in  Paris.  In  1870  he  became 
assistant  ooiKluetor,  and  in  1S7S  first  conductor 
at  the  Opera.  In  1880  he  was  made  a  knight  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor.  His  inauguration  of  the 
Noiircniix  conrrrls  in  1881  was  a  continuation 
of  the  work  begun  by  Colonne.  Many  new  com- 
posers, particularly  Wagner,  had  their  first  hear- 
ing in  Franee  at  these  concerts.  He  produced 
the  operas  Lohengrin  and  Tristan  und  Isolde  for 
the  first  time  in  Paris,  and  proved  himself  a 
good  interpreter  of  German  nuisic.  He  died 
in  Paris. 

LAMP  ( from  Lat.  ?ompns.  Ok.  XoMTtis,  torch, 
from  '\6.iJ.-n-Fi.v,  Iiimpein,  to  shine).  A  contriv- 
ance in  which  is  burned  some  substance,  usually 
a  liquid,  whose  llame  is  characterized  by  illunii- 
■nating  power.  The  most  primitive  lamps  were 
probablv  the  skulls  of  animals,  in  which  fat  was 
Inirned,  while  certain  sea-shells  were  also  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose. 

When  pottery  and  metal  began  to  be  used, 
the  principle  of  these  natural  lamps  was  for  a 
long  time  retained,  as  seen  in  ancient  Egj'ptian, 
Greek,  and  Roman  lamps,  and  in  the  stone  cups 
and  boxes  of  northern  nations.  Such  lamps  were 
called  Jiiehn'i  by  the  Greeks  and  Iiirrrnfr  by  the 
Eomans,  and  various  modifications  of  the  form 
are  frequently  found  in  the  ruins  of  Greek  and 


Roman  cities;  very  considerable  numbers  have 
been  obtained  from  the  excavations  of  Tarsus 
and  of  Pompeii  and  Hereulaneum.  The  prin- 
ciple in  all  is  the  same.  At  first  these  liurrno; 
were  made  of  unglazed  pottery,  and  only  with 
one  wick-hole :  but  better  material  and  more 
elaborate  forms  were  introduced,  and  their  light- 
giving  ]iower  was  increased  by  their  being  made 
to  hold  several  wicks,  from  two  to  twelve.  The 
wick  used  in  this  lam])  was  generally  made  of 
fiax-tow:  .sometimes,  however,  of  rushes  and  other 
vegetalde  fibres. 

Among  the  northern  nations  of  anti(iuity 
lamps  were  in  use,  but  the  diirerence  of  climate 
necessitated  a  different  kind  of  lamp.  The 
limpid  oils  of  the  present  day  were  unknown.  The 
solid  fat  of  various  animals  was  their  chief 
illuminating  material,  except  on  the  seacoast. 
where  seal  and  whale  oil  occasionally  hel|ied 
them.  Small  open  stone  pots,  afterwards  ex- 
changed for  metal,  were  used,  and  being  partly 
filled  with  grease,  a  wick  was  thrust  down 
through  the  middle,  and.  being  lighted,  consumed 
the  fat  as  it  melted.  Stone  cups  of  this  kind 
are  occasionally  dug  up  in  Scotland  and  else- 
where; in  principle"  they  are  the  same  as  the 
padelle.  used  in  Italian  illuminations,  and  the 
old  grease-pots  which  once  formed  tlie  foot- 
lights of  theatres.  The  Eskimos  form  square 
boxes  of  soapstone,  and  use  them  in  the  same 
way. 

No  great  improvement  took  jilaee  in  the  con- 
struction of  lamps  until  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Taste  had  been  shown  in 
the  designs,  but  the  principle  remained  the  same 
— a  wick  absorbing  oil  from  the  reservoir  of  the 
lamp  to  supply  itself  during  combustion,  and 
without  modification  or  improvement,  unless  it 
be  that  effected  by  the  invention  of  Argand  in 
1784.  (See  Arcand.)  In  1803  Carcel.  another 
Frenchman,  made  an  improvement  on  the  lamp 
by  applying  clockwork,  which  acts  by  raising 
tiie  oil  up  tubes  in  connection  with  the  wick, 
so  that  the  latter  is  kept  continually  soaked. 

Tlie  introduction  of  mineral  oils — known  under 
the  various  names  of  paraffin  oil,  petroleum, 
kerosene,  naphtha,  coal  oil,  etc. — has  superseded 
(he  use  of  animal  oils  and  vegetable  oils  for 
lighting  ))urposes.  These  oils,  being  much  more 
volatile  than  animal  and  vegetable  oils,  rise 
freely  into  the  wick  and  keep  it  saturated  with- 
out the  use  of  any  mechanical  devices.  Another 
advantage  is  their  cheapness.  One  great  diffi- 
culty with  the  mineral  oils  at  first  was  that, 
without  careful  preparation,  they  are  apt  to  give 
oflf  inflammable  vapors  at  a  low_  temper.ature, 
which  give  rise  to  dangerous  explosions.  This  has 
been  obviated  by  processes  of  rectification  which 
get  rid  of  the  lighter  and  more  volatile  ingredi- 
ents. Another  diffieulty  was  to  make  the  oil 
burn  without  smoke,  for.  being  very  rich  in 
carbon,  an  abundant  supply  of  oxygen  is 
necessary.  The  kind  of  lamp  found  to  efi'eet  this 
purpose'best  was  introduced  into  Great  Britain 
from  Germany  about  1850.  and.  with  minor  im- 
provements, the  form  is  still  adhered  to.  The 
body  of  the  lamp  is  a  reservoir  of  glass  or  other 
material  for  the  oil ;  into  this  a  brass  wick-holder 
is  screwed,  the  wick  being  raised  or  lowered  l)y 
means  of  a  rack  and  pinion.  The  peculiarity  of 
the  kerosene  lamp  is  a  dome-shaped  cap  sur- 
roimding  the  wick-tube,  and  having  a  slit  run- 
ning across  it,  through  which  the  flame  issues. 
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A  long  glass  chimney  rests  on  a  ledge  or  gallery 
around  the  base  of  the  cap;  and  by  perforations 
in  the  brass  an  air-chamber  is  formed  below.  The 
chimney  causes  a  strong  draught  through  this 
chamber,  and  the  cap  or  dome  deflects  the  cur- 
rent of  air,  and  makes  it  impinge  against  the 
flame  as  it  passes  through  the  slit,  thus  produc- 
ing perfect  combustion  and  a  white,  brilliant 
liglit  without  smoke.  The  demand  for  these 
lamps  is  extremely  large,  and  tlieir  manufacture 
and  sale  forms  an  extensive  business.  Duplex  and 
triple.x  burners  wei'e  subsequently  invented,  in 
which  two  or  three  wicks  are  arranged  side  by 
side,  with  two  or  three  parallel  ojienings  in  the 
dome  of  the  burner.  The  round  liurner  (see 
Argand)  has  been  adapted  to  mineral  oils,  and, 
(;n  account  of  the  great  brilliancy  of  the  light 
afforded,  is  very  popular.  Tlie  great  dilliculty  at 
first  experienced  with  rounil  burners  was  to 
ol)tain  a  sutticient  supply  of  oxygen  for  the  inside 
of  the  flame.  This  has  been  obviated  in  the  central- 
draught  burner,  in  which  there  is  a  circular  air- 
channel   extending  through   the  burner   and  the 
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Section  ()f  Rodiester  Lamp,  showing  central-draught 
burner. 

oil-reservoir  itself.  A  modification  of  the  cen- 
tral-draught l)urner  is  the  stiidrnt  huiij),  in  wliicli 
the  oil-reservoir  is  separated  from  the  burner 
and  C(jiuiected  with  it  liy  a  tul)o,  through  which 
the  flow  of  oil  is  so  regulated  that  only  as  nuich 
reaches  the  wick  as  is  needed  for  consumption. 
These  lamps  do  not  give  out  the  heat  of  the  ordi- 
nary central-draught  burner,  and  the  adjustable 
burner  can  be  placed  as  near  the  base  as  desired, 
withmit  the  oil-rc-ervoir  intervening.  See  Elec- 
tric LlcilTixci;    Pktruleim. 

LAMPADEPHO'RIA  (Lat.,  from  Ok.  Xa/i- 
vaSriipopla,  a  ln'aring  of  torches).  A  torch-race, 
sucli  as  was  held  in  many  ]>laces  in  the  Creek 
world  in  honor  of  various  divinities.  At  .\thens 
we  know  of  important  torch-races  in  honor  of 
Prometheus,  Heph.Tstus.  Athena,  Pan.  and  Arte- 
mis-I?endis.  a  Thracian  goddess.  The  latter  was 
held  in  the  Pirtrus,  and  the  contestants  were 
mounted.  The  race  seems  to  have  originated  in 
honor  of  Prometheus  (q.v.)  and  his  gift  of  fire 
to  mankind.  .\t  his  festival  the  course  was  from 
liis  altar  at  the  Academy  to  the  Dipylon  gale. 


At  other  festivals  the  start  was  at  the  altar  of 
Eros,  in  the  same  neighborhood,  but  the  goal  is 
not  certain.  Two  kinds  of  torch-race  on  foot 
seem  described.  One  was  a  sort  of  relay  race, 
where  the  torches  were  jiassed  from  one  runner 
to  another,  and  the  band  whose  lighted  torcli  first 
reached  the  goal  was  the  victor.  The  other  was 
a  race  between  individuals,  each  of  whom  strove 
to  bring  his  lighted  torcli  to  the  goal.  If  the 
torch  was  extinguished,  the  runner  was  disquali- 
fied. The  torches  seem  to  have  been  of  wax,  and 
were  provided  with  a  handle  and  shield  to  pro- 
tect the  hand.  In  some  races  the  runners  carried 
also  shields  on  the  left  arm,  as  in  the  race  in 
armor.  The  race  was  regarded  as  a  severe  test 
requiring  careful  training.  In  addition  to  the 
handbooks  and  dictionaries  of  classical  antiqui- 
ties, consult  the  careful  study  by  fSterrett,  in 
American  Journal  of  Philology,  vol.  xxii.  (Balti- 
more, 1901). 

LAMP  AS.  A  disease  of  the  horse  (see 
Diseases  of  the  ilouth,  in  the  article  Horse). 
Lampas,  or  the  swelling  of  the  nuicous  membrane, 
is  not  a  common  disease,  although  it  is  a  common 
habit  among  stablemen  to  attribute  the  disease  to 
any  horse  that  refuses  its  food ;  or,  in  the  case  of 
a  young  animal  when  teething,  there  arises  a  con- 
dition of  congestion  and  swelling  of  the  roof  of 
the  mouth,  which  interferes  with  feeding.  The 
remedy  in  common  use  is  to  apply  an  astringent 
wash  of  alum-water,  and  if  necessary  the  swollen  • 
parts  are  scarified.  The  practice  of  burning  the 
lampas  is  very  severely  condemned. 

LAMPASAS,  li'im-pa'sns.  A  town  and  the 
county-seat  of  Lampasas  County,  Tex.,  80  miles 
northwest  of  Austin:  on  a  branch  of  the  Lam- 
pasas River,  and  on  the  Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa 
Fe  Railroad,  and  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the 
Houston  and  Texas  Central  (Map:  Texas,  E  4). 
It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  cotton,  grain,  wool, 
hides,  agricultural  ])roduce.  live  stock.  |)oultrv, 
and  eggs ;  and  its  industries  are  represented  by 
cotton-gins,  fiour-niills,  wagon-shops,  etc.  Sul- 
I)hur  springs  have  given  tlie  locality  considerable 
popularitv  as  a  health  resort.  Population,  in 
IS'JO,  2408:   in   1000,  2107. 

LAMPBIiACK.  Soot,  produced  on  a  com- 
mercial scale  by  the  imperfect  combustion  of 
various  materials,  such  as  coal-tar  or  wood-tar, 
pitch.  ])etrolcuni,  rosin,  etc.  These  substances  are 
burned  in  a  fireplace,  the  dense  smoke  passing 
through  a  long  brickwork  flue  into  the  chambers 
where  the  soot  collects.  The  finest  quality  of 
lampblack  is  deposited  in  the  last  of  these 
chambers.  This  portion  of  the  soot  may  be  used 
directly  for  making  printers'  ink  and  for  similar 
jnirposes.  but  to  render  it  fit  for  making  water 
colors  the  lampblack  must  be  subjected  to  a 
process  of  purification.  This  may  be  efTected 
by  digesting  the  soot  with  hot  sulphuric  acid, 
then  washing  with  water. 

LAMPER  EEL,  or  LAMPERN".     See  L.\M- 

I'UEY. 

LAMPLIGHTER,  The.  A  novel  by  Maria 
Susanna  Cummins  (1854),  very  popular  at  the 
time. 

LAMPTMAN,  Archibald  (1801-00).  A  Cana- 
dian poet,  born  at  Morpeth,  Ontario,  November 
17.  1801.  He  was  descended  from  a  German 
family  of  Loyalists  who  emigrated  from  Pennsyl- 
vania at  the  outbreak  nf  the  Revolution,  .\fter 
graduating  from  Trinity  College,  Toronto  (1882), 
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he  taught  school  for  a  lew  months,  and  then 
entered  the  Government  post-oHice  at  Ottawa. 
His  published  volumes  comprise  Among  the  Mil- 
let, ami  (llhcr  I'ocms  (1888),  and  Lyrics  of 
Earth  (IS'Jo).  hainpman  died  at  Ottawa,  Feb- 
uiarv  10,  18!)".).  Consult  the  I'doiix,  ed.  with  a 
memoir  by  ]).  C.  Scott   (Toronto,  I'.tOO). 

LAMPONG,  lani-pOng'.  A  Malay  people  of 
somewhat  mi.\ed  blood,  inhabiting  Southern  Su- 
matra. The  Lampong  have  developed  in  a  higli 
form  the  Malayan  village  system,  and  are  other- 
wise notewortliy  from  a  sociological  point  of 
view.  They  are  said  to  be  very  faithful  in  mar- 
riage, 

LAMPOON'  (Fr.  lampoit,  from  lampons,  first 
per.  pi.  of  lamper,  to  drink,  from  OF. 
luplKT,  taper,  from  .\S.  lapinu.  Eng.  lap:  con- 
nected with  Ice],  lepja, OHG.  laffaii,  Lat.  lambere, 
to  lick,  connected  with  Lat.  labium,  Pers.  lab, 
lip).  A  term  applied  to  any  stinging  satire  writ- 
ten with  a  direct  purijose  to  vex,  reproach,  or 
abuse  particular  individuals,  as  distinguished 
from  satire  directed  against  vice  and  folly.  Us 
use  probalily  arose  from  the  fact  that  drinking 
songs  often  contain  personal  abuse  or  satire 
which  is  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed  when  the 
writer  or  singer  has  been  drinking  deejily. 

LAMPBECHT,  l-im'preKt,  Karl  (1850—). 
A  Oernian  historian,  born  at  Jessen,  near 
Wittenberg,  and  educated  at  Giittingen,  Leip- 
zig, and  l\[unich.  In  1855  he  was  appointed 
professor  at  lionn,  five  years  after  at  Marburg, 
and  in  1892  at  Ix'ipzig.  His  writings,  which  deal 
with  history  from  the  side  of  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion, include:  Bcitriirie  ziir  (Irschirhlc  lies  fraiizij- 
sischen  ^\  irlschaftslcbciis  iiii  rifrii  •Jahrhuiiilcrt 
(1878);  Dcutschcs  Wirtsrhaftslcbcn  im  Miltcl- 
alter  (188(5);  Die  romische  Frage  von  Kiinig 
Pippin  6i.«  aiif  Kaiser  Ltidwig  den  Frommcn 
(1889)  ;  Die  kulturhistorisehc  Slethode  (1900)  ; 
and  Zur  jiingsten  deiitschcn  Vergangcnheit 
(1901),  besides  numerous  contributions  to  the 
^yrstdc>llsclle  Zcitschrift  fiir  Geschichte  und 
Kunst.  which  he  founded  in  18S2. 

LAMPRECHT  THE  PRIEST.  A  Prankish 
))oet.  Little  is  known  of  his  life.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  Middle-Frankisli  poem  known  as 
the  AlcxanderUtd,  a  life  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
made  up  of  every  incident,  legendary  or  histori- 
cal, that  he  could  collect.  It  was  written  about 
ll.SOi  and  is  based  on  a  French  original  by  Aubry 
de  Besancon.  The  Alexandrrlird  was  published 
by  Weismann.  with  a  translation,  in  1850 
(Frankforton-the-JIain) .  There  is  also  a  mod- 
ern High  .German  version  by  Ottmann  in  Hendel's 
Bibliothek  dvr  desumtlitteratiir  (Halle.  1S98). 

liAMPREY  (OF..  Fr.  lamproie.  It.  Inmpreda, 
from  ilL.  himpreda.  lampetra,  lamprey,  from 
Lat,  lambere,  to  lick  +  petra,  rock;  in  allusion 
to  the  fish's  habit  of  attaching  itself  to  rocks  by 
it«  suctorial  mouth).  An  eel-like  animal  of  the 
family  Petromyzontid;r.  of  tlie  class  Marsipo- 
hranchii  (q.v. )  or  round-mouth  eels.  Lampreys, 
or  'lamperns,'  are  characterized  by  (he  possession 
of  a  circular  mouth  formed  for  sucking  instead 
of  true  jaws.  They  are  eel-shaped  and  have  no 
scales.  There  are  seven  roundish  gill-orifices  on 
each  side,  through  which  the  water  is  expelled, 
thus  effecting  respiration.  They  attach  them- 
selves to  stones  and  other  objects  by  their  sucker- 
mouths,  and  also  to  fishes,  from  which  they 
scrape  the  flesh  by  their  rasping  teeth.    They  will 


also  eat  other  small  animals  or  even  dead 
matter.  There  are  seven  genera  and  about  fifteen 
species.  Lampreys  generally  ascend  rivers  or 
brooks  at  the  s])awning  season,  and  afterwards 
many  of  the  individuals  die.  The  lampreys 
imdergo  a  metamoriihosis,  the  young  differing 
from  the  adult  in  the  rudimentary  eyes,  absence 
of  teeth,  larger  brain,  and  other  structural  cliar- 
acters.  These  larval  forms  have  been  described 
PS  different  genera.  No  undoul)te<l  fossil  renniins 
of  lampreys  are  known;  they  have  no  hard 
structures  except  the  'teeth'  to  be  preserved. 
The  common  marine  or  'great-sea'  lamprey 
(Fetromyzon  marinus)  occurs  in  both  Europe  and 


THE  OREAT-SEA  LAMPREV. 

1.  Outline  of  the  animal.  2,  Su<;kinK  mouth;  e,  snctorial 
buccal  teeth;  m.Y.  iiinxillar.v  tooth:  1.  litiKUal  tooth;  ttul, 
mandibular  tooth.  3.  Longitudinal  Bcctiun  ot  mouth  and 
throat. 

America,  and  attains  a  length  of  three  feet.  The 
small  lamprey  common  in  the  lakes  and  streams 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  is  lehthyomyzon.  con- 
color.  Another  s])ecies,  common  in  Europe,  is 
humpetra  /lurialilis.  The  lampreys  are  highly 
regarded  as  food  by  some  people.  For  an  ex- 
tended description  of  their  structure  and  habits, 
constilt  Goode,  Fishery  Industries,  sec.  i.  (Wash- 
ington, 1884).    See  Plate  of  Lampreys  and  Doo- 

IISII. 

LAMPRID'ITJS,  .Elius.  A  Latin  historian 
and  biographer,  wlio  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Dio- 
cletian and  of  Constantine  the  Great.  He  was 
one  of  the  writers  of  the  Hcriptores  Ilistoriw 
Augustm.  in  which  his  name  is  prefixed  to  the 
Lives  of  Comniodus,  Antoninus,  Diadumenianus, 
Elagabalus.  and  Alexander  S<'vertis.  According 
to  some  authorities  he  also  contributed  tlie  biog- 
raphies of  Marctis  Aurelius,  Lucius  Verus, 
Pertinax,  Albinus,  and  Macrinus.  Consult  Peter's 
text  of  the  f<criplores  Hisloriec  Augusta:  (Leip- 
zig, 1884),  and  the  English  translation  by  Ber- 
nard (London,  1740).  See  also  Aucu.ST.v:^ 
History. 

LAMP'SACTJS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Xdn^aKos, 
Lampsalcos)  (the  modern  l.apsnl.i ) .  An  ancient 
city  of  Mysia,  situated  on  tlie  Hellespont,  where 
it  begins  to  widen  into  the  Piopontis.  It  was 
settled  by  colonists  from  Phoca'a  .and  jliletus 
and  passed  from  the  Persian  domination  to 
Athens  after  the  liattle  of  :\Iycale  (B.C.  479).  It 
was  a  flourishing  city  in  later  Greek  times  and 


LAMPREYS    AND    DOGFISH 


^ 


«...""*'.:.■  ■i';'.y.'.-;'..A'v- 


v•f■■;l/,t^-^<TJ.'•^•---■^/■^■w^Vr;-  r-r,-:,-?-,   .-f  ^ 


'»as''yv"  >*»''tg*ig5»'-^B!gg^"V'y-gV' 


1.  HAGFISH   or  SLIME  EEL  (Myxine  glutlnosa). 

2.  RIVER   LAMPREY  lEntosphenus  tridentatusl. 

3.  COMMON   DOGFISH   iSqualus  acanthlas). 

4.  SAWFISH  (Pristis  pectinatus). 


5.  SAWFISH   'underside). 

6.  CALIFORNIA  SWELL  SHARK  ICatullus  uter>. 

7.  OIL  SHARK  or  TOPE  iGaleorhinus  zyopterus). 

8.  GREAT  COW  SHARK  IHexarchus  griseusl. 
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under   the   Komans,   and   was   celebrated  as   the 
centre  of  the  worship  of  Priapus  (q.v.). 

LAMP-SHELL.    A  brachiopod.    See  Beaciii- 

OlOUA. 

LAMPYR'ID.a:.     See  Firefly. 

LAMTJTS,  hl'mi.its.  A  people  of  Tungus  stock, 
who  dwell  cm  tlie  shores  of  tlie  Sea  of  Okhotsk, 
in  part  of  Xortliern  Kamtchatka  and  tlie 
country  to  the  west.  They  are  the  maritime 
division  of  the  Tungus.  The  Lamuts  came 
into  contact  with  the  Russians  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  their  village  life  has  been 
much  affected.  Consult:  Hieckisch,  Die  Tun- 
guscn  (Saint  Petersburg,  187"2)  ;  Miiller,  Unter 
'Juiigiisen  unci  .hikutcn  (Leipzig,  1882):  Olssuf- 
jev,  "Der  Anadyr-Bezirk,"  in  Petcnnanns  Mil- 
teilungen  ( tlotha )  for  181)9 ;  Bogoras,  "The 
Chukchi  of  Northeastern  Asia,"  in  the  American 
Anthropologist    (New  York,   1901). 

LAMY,  hi'me',  Bernard  (1640-1715).  A 
French  oratorian.  He  was  born  in  Le  Mans;  en- 
tered the  Oratory  in  Paris  (1G58)  ;  became  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  in  Saumur  (1071);  was 
deposed  for  advocating  the  Cartesian  philosopliy 
(1675),  and  removed  to  Grenoble,  where  he 
taught  in  the  Episcopal  seminary  till  in  1086 
he  was  called  to  tcadi  in  a  similar  school  in 
Paris.  Having  fallen  into  difficulties  because 
he  had  ventured  to  publish  a  book  without  proper 
permission,  he  removed  to  Rouen  (1090),  and 
there  died  January  29,  1715.  His  fame  rests 
upon  several  valuable  publications:  L'art  de  par- 
Irr  (1075);  Apparatus  ad  Bihlica  Sacra  (1086, 
French  trans.  1705,  English  trans.  London,  1723)  ; 
a  Gospel  harmony  (1089);  Traiie.  liistoriquc  de 
Vancirnnc  I'uijiic  dex  Juifs,  and  its  sequel  ( 1093)  ; 
and  a  very  elaborate  thirty  years'  study.  De  Ta- 
bfrnariilo  Fadrrifi,  dc  Hancta  Civitate  Jerusalem 
el  dr  templo  (1720,  wifh  life  by  Deswold). 

LAN'ARK.  The  county  town  of  Lanarkshire, 
Scotland,  on  tlie  Clyde,  30  miles  southwest  of 
Edinburgh  (Map:  Scotland.  E  4) .  Its  industries 
are  oil  manufacture,  weaving,  and  nail-making. 
It  has  Roman  and  feudal  remains.  Here,  in  978, 
Kenneth  II.  assembled  a  parliament,  and  in  a 
niche  of  the  church  is  a  colossal  statue  of  Wal- 
lace, of  whose  early  exploits  Lanark  was  the 
scene.  Population,  in  1891,  5537:  in  1901,  6440. 
The  Falls  of  (lie  Clyde  are  near  the  town,  and  a 
mile  to  the  south  lies  the  manufacturing  village 
nf  New  Lanark  (l)opulatinn,  973).  celebrated  as 
the  scene  of  Robert  Owen's  experiment  (1815-27) 
for  the  social  improvement  of  the  working 
classes. 

LAN'ARKSHIRE.  An  inland  county  of 
the  soutlnvod  in  division  of  Scotland,  and  the 
most  populous  in  the  country.  Area.  882  square 
miles  (]\Iap:  Scotland,  E  4).  Population,  in 
1801.  147.700;  in  IS.'il.  .5.30.170:  in  1891,  1,105,- 
899:  in  1901,  1..339.300.  The  surface  is  exceed- 
ingly varied,  and  rises  from  the  northwest  to  the 
southeast  and  smith,  the  princi|ial  hills  being 
the  T.owthers,  which  attain  a  maximum  altitude 
of  2403  feet  in  Green  Hill.  The  county  is 
watered  by  the  Clyde  (q.v.)  and  its  affluents. 
The  northern  part  is  the  chief  mining  region 
of  the  county.  Iron  ore  is  smelted  at  Glasgow, 
Hamilton.  Govan.  ^rotherwell,  etc.  The  cotton, 
flax,  and  woolen  manufactures,  carried  on  in  and 
around  Glasgow,  are  the  most  important  sources 
of  wealth  in  the  county.  .\griciiltur:il  pursuits 
include    stock-raising    for    dairy    purposes    and 


market  gardening.  Capital,  Lanark.  Lanark- 
shire, at  an  early  period,  was  inhabited  by  the 
IJamnu,  a  Celtic  tribe.  Numerous  traces  of  their 
habitation  exist  in  the  form  of  mounds,  fortifica- 
tions, and  circles.  In  the  seventh  centurj-  a 
large  district,  including  Lanarkshire,  was  sub- 
dued by  the  Saxons  of  Northumbria. 

LANCASHIRE,  Iriij'ka-shOr.    A  northwestern 

maritime  county  of  England,  bounded  north  by 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  east  by  York- 
shire, soulli  by  Cheshire,  and  west  by  the  Irish 
Sea  (Map:  England,  D  3).  Area,  1757  .square 
miles.  Population,  in  1891,  3,926,760;  in  1901, 
4,400,787.  The  north  and  eastern  portions  are 
hilly,  and  the  west,  toward  the  coast,  level.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  JNlerscy,  Ribble,  Wyrc,  and 
Leven.  \\  heat,  oats,  and  potatoes  are  generally 
cultivated,  but  Lancashire  is  chiefly  a  mining 
and  manufacturing  county.  Coal  and  iron 
abound,  and  lead  and  fopper  are  also  mined. 
The  manufacture  of  cotton,  machinery,  glass,  and 
soap,  and  ship-building,  are  e.xtensively  carried  on 
in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Preston,  and  Black- 
burn. Capital,  Lancaster.  In  early  British  days 
Lancashire  was  peopled  by  the  Brigantes  and 
Voluntii.  At  the  Conquest  it  became  an  earl- 
dom, afterwards  a  duchy,  and  since  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  is  a  crown  duchy  and  palatinate. 

LANCASTER,  h-in'kos-tC-r.  The  capital  of 
Lancashire.  England,  on  the  Lune,  near  its 
mouth,  45  miles  northeast  of  Liverpool  (Map: 
England,  D  2).  It  has  cotton-mills,  iron-foun- 
dries, breweries,  potteries,  tanneries,  and  other 
industries.  The  harbor  has  1700  feet  of  quays, 
and  a  depth  of  12  feet  at  spring  tides.  There  is 
some  trade  in  coal  and  limestone.  The  j>ort  in- 
cludes Glasson  Dock,  five  miles  southwest.  The 
town  is  neat  and  well  built.  It  has  an  ancient 
castle  of  Roman  and  Saxon  origin,  and  a  fine 
aqueduct,  which  carries  the  Lancaster  Canal 
across  the  river.  It  owns  its  gas,  Avater,  and 
electric  lighting  plants,  baths,  slaughter-houses, 
markets,  public  parks,  free  library,  and  supports 
technical  education.  The  first  of  its  many  char- 
ters was  granted  bv  Kim;  .lolui  in  1193.  Popula- 
tion, in  1891,  .33,300;   in   1901,  40,.300. 

LANCASTER.  A  town,  including  several 
villages,  in  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  18  miles 
north  by  east  of  Worcester:  on  the  Nashua 
River,  and  on  the  Boston  and  ilaine  Railroad 
(Map:  Massachusetts,  D  3).  It  has  the  State 
Industrial  School  for  Girls,  and  a  public  library. 
Though  Lancaster  is  primarily  a  place  of  resi- 
dence and  a  summer  resort,  it  has  dairy  and 
farming  interests,  and  manufactures  of  cotton 
goods,  yarn,  bricks,  pumjis.  and  soap.  The  gov- 
ernment is  administered  by  town  meetings.  The 
town  owns  and  operates  its  water-works.  Pop- 
ulation, in  1890,  2201  ;  in  1900.  2478.  Lancaster, 
settled  about  1051.  by  .John  Prescott,  an  ancestor 
of  the  historian,  was  incorporated  as  a  town  two 
years  Later.  In  lf>70  Indians  massacred  forty  of 
its  citizens  and  laid  the  place  in  ruins.  Consult 
JIarvin.  Histort/  of  the  Tnirn  of  Lancaster  (Lan- 
caster. 1879).  and  The  Fnrli/  Records  of  Lan- 
caster (Clinton.  Mass..  1884)! 

LANCASTER.  A  town  and  the  county-seat 
of  Coos  County.  N.  H..  127  miles  north  of  Con- 
cord; on  the  Israel  River,  and  on  the  Maine 
Central  and  the  Boston  and  Maine  railroads 
(Alap:  New  Hampshire.  H  4).  It  is  a  popular 
residential  place  and  summer  resort,  attractively 
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situated  among  the  White  Mountains,  and  has  a 
public  library.  It  is  also  the  commercial  centre 
lor  the  neighboring  White  Mountain  resorts, 
and  manufactures  lumber,  woodwork,  machinery, 
belt-hooks,  drugs,  etc.  There  are  municipal 
waterworks.  Population,  in  1890,  3373;  in  1900, 
3190. 

LANCASTER.  A  village  in  Erie  County, 
X.  Y.,  10  miles  east  of  Buffalo;  on  the  Lacka- 
wanna, the  Erie,  the  New  York  Central,  and  the 
Lehigh  Valley  railroads  (ilap:  New  Y'ork,  B  3). 
It  is  of  considerable  im|)ortance  as  a  manufac- 
turing centre,  having  iron  and  brass  foundries 
and  machine-shops,  malleable-iron  works,  knife- 
works,  glass-works,  flouring-niills,  brick-yards, 
and  other  industries.  The  new  high  school 
building,  which  cost  $40,000.  is  a  fine  structure. 
Lancaster  owns  its  water-works.  Population,  in 
1890,  1092;  in  1900,  3750. 

LANCASTER.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Fairfield  County.  Ohio,  30  miles  southeast  of 
Columbus;  on  the  Hocking  River  and  the  Hock- 
ing Canal,  and  on  the  Cincinnati  and  iluskingum 
Valley  and  the  Columbus.  Hocking  Valley  and 
Toledo  railroads  (Map:  Ohio,  E  6).  It  has  {he 
State  industrial  school  for  boys,  and  a  fine  court- 
house and  city  hall.  The  city  is  in  a  rich  agri- 
cultural section  and  in  the  natural  gas  belt;  its 
manufactures  include  agricultural  implements, 
foundry  products,  flour,  shoes,  and  glass.  The 
facilities  for  shipping  by  rail  and  water  have 
made  Lancaster  an  important  trade  and  produce 
centre.  The  government  is  administered  under  a 
charter  of  1887.  revised  in  IflOl,  by  a  mayor 
elected  biennially,  a  unicameral  council,  and 
subordinate  administrative  boards,  all  chosen  by 
popular  election.  There  are  municipal  water- 
works and  gas  plant.  Settled  in  1800.  Lancaster 
was  first  incorporated  in  1831.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman  and  Senator 
Sherman.  Population,  in  1890,  7555;  in  1900, 
8991. 

LANCASTER.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Lancaster  County,  Pa..  68  miles  west  of  Phila- 
delphia ;  on  the  Conestoga  River,  and  on  the 
Reading  and  Columbia,  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading,  and  the  Pennsylvania  railroads  (Map: 
Pennsylvania.  E  3).  It  is  the  seat  of  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College  (q.v.),  with  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States,  and  has  the  Lancaster  General 
Hospital.  Saint  Joseph's  Hospital,  the  Children's 
and  Stevens's  homes,  the  ifechanios'  and  several 
other  libraries.  The  First  Pennsylvania  State 
Xormal  School  is  at  Millersville.  near  Lancaster. 
Among  other  features  are  Long  Park,  the  Sol- 
diers' Monument,  and  Witmer's  stone  bridge. 
The  city,  situated  in  a  fertile  farming  and  to- 
bacco-growing region,  is  the  centre  of  a  large 
trade  in  tobacco  and  produce,  and  has  numerous 
tobacco  warehouses,  cisar  and  cigarette  factories, 
cotton-mills,  cork-works,  caramel  factories,  iron- 
works, and  nianut'aclories  of  brick  machines, 
emery  wheels,  umbrellas,  carriages  and  watches. 
The  government  is  administered  by  a  mayor 
elected  every  two  years,  and  a  bicameral  council 
which  controls  elections  to  most  of  the  subordi- 
nate ofTices;  the  executive's  power  of  appoint- 
ment, which  in  these  cases  is  subject  to  the  con- 
sent of  the  council,  extending  only  to  police  of- 
ficers, police  turnkey,  and  city-hall  janitor.  The 
city  spends  annually,  in  maintenance  and  opera- 


tion, about  $235,000,  the  main  items  of  expense 
l;eing  $77,000  lor  schools,  $20,000  for  municipal 
lighting,  $25,000  for  the  water-works,  $17,000  for 
the  police  department,  and  $10,000  for  the  fire 
department.  Population,  in  1890,  32,011;  in 
1900,  41.459. 

Settled  about  1718,  and  at  first  called  Hickory 
Town,  Lancaster  received  its  present  name  in 
1729,  was  chartered  as  a  borough  in  1742,  and 
became  a  city  in  1818.  In  December,  1703,  the 
'Paxton  Boys'  massacred  a  band  of  neutral  In- 
dians here.  While  Philadelphia  was  occupied  by 
the  English  in  1777,  Congress  sat  in  Lancaster 
for  a  few  days;  and  in  1784  a  band  of  soldiers 
marched  to  Philadelphia  from  here  to  force  Con- 
gress to  provide  for  paying  the  Continental 
army,  in  consequence  of  which  mutiny  Congress 
adjourned  to  Princeton.  Lancaster  was  the  capi- 
tal of  the  State  from  1799  to  1812.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  General  John  Fulton  Reynolds 
(q.v.),  in  whose  honor  a  monument  has  been 
erected.  Consult  Mombert,  .In  Authentic  History 
of  Lancaster  County  (Lancaster,  Pa.,  1809) .  and 
Pennsi/hania  Historical  Collections,  vol.  i.  (Phil- 
adelphia, 18.53). 

LANCASTER.  A  town  and  the  county-seat 
of  Lancaster  County.  S.  C,  84  miles  north  of 
Columbia ;  on  the  Southern  and  other  railroads 
(ilap:  South  Carolina,  D  2).  It  is  the  centre  of 
a  fertile  district,  growing  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
grain,  and  has  extensive  cotton-mills.  Popula- 
tion, in  1800,  1094;   in   1900,  1477. 

LANCASTER,  PrciiY  of.  An  English  duchy 
and  county  palatine  (see  Palatine),  created  by 
royal  charter.  Edward  III.,  on  the  death  of 
Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  conferred  the  duchy 
on  John  of  Gaunt  and  his  heirs  forever.  During 
the  \\'ars  of  the  Roses,  Henry  VI.  and  Edward 
IV.  both  endeavored  so  to  settle  the  duchy  that 
it  should  descend  to  the  heirs  of  their  body  apart 
from  the  crown,  and  continue  with  them  in  the 
event  of  their  losing  the  latter.  The  result  of 
these  attempts  has  been  the  preservation  of  the 
duchy  as  a  separate  possession  in  order  and  gov- 
ernment, but  united  in  point  of  inheritance,  the 
monarch  being  possessor  not  as  King  of  England, 
but  as  Duke  of  Lancaster.  The  duchy  is  almost 
co-equivalent  with  Lancashire.  The  net  revenues 
which  from  £29.000  ($145,000)  in  1847  had 
increased  to  £94,740  ($473,700)  in  1899.  are  paid 
over  to  the  privy  purse.  They  are  wholly  ex- 
empted from  Parliamentary  control,  except  that 
the  annual  account  for  receipt  and  expenditure 
is  presented.  The  county  palatine  forms  only  a 
portion  of  the  duchy,  which  includes  consider- 
able estates  not  within  the  county  palatine. 
There  is  a  chancellor  of  the  duchy  (i.e.  of  the 
part  of  it  which  does  not  lie  within  the  county), 
and  of  the  county  palatine,  which  two  offices  are 
generally  united.  The  Duchy  Court  of  Lancaster, 
held  at  Westminster,  and  presided  over  by  the 
Chancellor,  or  his  deputy,  exerci.ses  jurisdiction 
in  all  matters  of  equity  relating  to  the  lands  of 
the  duchy.  The  administration  of  justice  has 
been  assimilated  to  that  of  the  rest  of  England 
since  1873.  The  office  of  Chancellor  is  a  political 
appointment,  which  is  usually  conferred  on  a 
statesman  of  eminence,  frequently  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet,  who  is  expected  to  devote  his  time 
to  .such  larger  questions  occupying  the  attention 
of  Government  as  do  not  fall  within  other  de- 
partments. The  stipend  is  £2000  (nearly  $10,000) 
per  annum. 
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LANCASTER,  House  of.  The  name  of  the 
dynasty  which  occupied  the  throne  of  England 
from  l.J'J!)  to  l-llil,  and  again  in  1470-71.  The 
title  originated  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
who  in  1207  made  his  second  son,  Edmund 
Crouchback.  Earl  of  Lancaster.  On  the  failure 
of  male  lieirs,  John  of  tiaunt,  fourth  son  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  married  Blanche,  the  Lancastrian 
heiress,  and  in  1302  was  created  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster. His  older  brother  Lionel  was  at  the 
same  time  created  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  in  this 
manner  originated  the  rival  houses  of  Lancaster 
and  Vork.  John  of  tiaunt's  son,  Henry  IV.,  seized 
the  crown,  dethroning  Richard  II.  (q.v.).  Hen- 
ry's u.surpation  could  be  justified  on  heredi- 
tary principles  only  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
inheritance  to  the  crown  could  not  pass  through 
females,  or  that  his  ancestor,  Henry  Crouchback, 
was  really  older  than  Edward  II..  having  accord- 
ing to  llie  legend  been  set  aside  on  account  of  a 
physical  deformity,  though  in  fact  he  was  called 
Crouchback  from  having  won  the  Crusader's  cross. 
Henry's  rule  was  really  based  uijon  the  accept- 
ance by  Parliament  of  his  defective  title,  and 
he  is  the  first  English  king  who  ruled  by  Par- 
liamentary right.  Henry  IV,  ( 1399-1413)  and 
Henry  V.  (1413-22)  maintained  their  position 
through  the  support  of  Parliament  and  the 
Church,  which  they  were  careful  to  conciliate, 
and  tlirough  the  brilliant  victories  of  Henry  V. 
in  France,  but  the  long  minority  and  inefficient 
rule  of  the  last  Lancastrian.  Henry  VI.,  which 
began  in  1422,  was  a  time  of  violence,  ending  in 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  Consult :  Stubbs,  The 
Constitutional  History  of  Enyhind.  vol.  iii.  (5th 
ed.,  Oxford,  1895)  ;  Gairdner,  The  Houses  of 
Lanraster  and  York  (London,  1886);  Ramsay, 
Lancaster  and  York  (2  vols.,  Oxford,  1890)  ;  and 
the  bibliographies  under  the  separate  kings.  See 
England;  Jonx  of  Gavxt:  Henry  IV.,  V.,  VI. 

LANCASTER,  Sir  .James  (c.1550-1618).  An 
Englisli  navigator.  Of  his  early  life,  which  was 
spent  among  the  Portuguese,  little  is  known.  He 
first  comes  into  prominence  as  commander  of  one 
of  the  English  vessels  under  Drake  in  the  attack 
on  the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588.  and  in  the  same 
vessel,  with  two  convoys,  he  sailed  from  Plym- 
outh in  1591,  and,  after  a  voyage  to  India  full  of 
exciting  adventures,  returned  in  1594  with  rich 
Portuguese  spoil.  Another  profitable  prize-seek- 
ing expedition  oflT  the  .\frican  coast,  and  the 
damage  inflicted  on  the  Spanish-Portuguese 
trade,  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  his  appointment  as  com- 
mander of  an  expedition  of  four  vessels  which 
sailed  from  Torbay  in  ICOl.  Warmly  received 
by  the  kings  of  .\tchin  and  of  Bantam,  as 
an  enemy  of  the  Portuguese,  he  established  most 
favorable  commercial  relations  with  them,  and 
on  his  return  to  England  in  1C03  was  knighted. 
The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  England  as  a 
director  of  the  East  India  Company,  He  inter- 
ested himself  in  the  project  for  discovering  the 
Xorthwest  Passage,  and  on  his  advice  the  Gov- 
ernment sent  out  an  expedition.  BafTin  named  a 
strait,  opening  into  Baffin  Bay.  Lancaster  Sound, 
in  his  honor.  Consult  Markham  (ed.).  The 
Voi/nfjes  nf  ffir  Jnwes  hnnrnstcr  (London,  1877), 
published  by  the  Hakhiyt   Society. 

LANCASTER,  .Tosepii  (1778-1838).  The 
founder  nf  llu'  Lancastrian  system  of  instruction, 
one  of  the  rival  sy.stems  of  monitorial  instniction 
(q.v.).      Lancaster    was    born    in    London,    and 


served  as  a  seaman,  but,  inspired  by  philan- 
thropy, began  the  work  of  teaching  without  anj' 
previous  training,  and  before  the  age  of  twenty 
had  more  than  a  thousand  pupils  under  his  care. 
This  was  made  possible  by  his  adoption  and  im- 
provement of  the  plan  of  instruction  first  fornm- 
lated  by  Dr.  Andrew  Bell  of  Madras,  and  hence 
also  called  the  Madras  system  of  instruction. 
Lancaster  soon  gained  the  support  of  some  of 
the  nobility,  and  the  Royal  Lancastrian  Society 
was  formed,  schools  were  established,  and  build- 
ings erected.  From  this  grew  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  supported  by  the  non- 
conforming churches,  which  continues  to  exist 
and  supports  many  of  the  public  schools  of  Eng- 
land, although  the  Lancastrian  ideas  have  long 
since  been  outgrown,  Lancaster's  ideas  had  a 
great  vogue  in  England,  and  for  a  time  in  Hol- 
land, France,  and  Germany;  but,  quarreling  with 
his  patrons,  he  came  to  the  United  States,  where 
he  lectured  with  success.  His  ideas  were  very 
popular  throughout  the  Eastern  and  Northern 
States.  In  Xew  York,  Baltimore,  and  Phila- 
delphia, as  well  as  in  smaller  communities,  this 
system  was  generally  adopted.  After  the  death 
of  Lancaster,  which  occurred  as  the  result  of  an 
accident  in  Xew  York  City,  his  family  removed 
to  Mexico,  where  this  educational  system  was  re- 
ceived with  great  favor,  and  legislative  aid  was 
granted  under  the  control  of  a  national  Lan- 
castrian system.  The  plan  was  also  received 
with  favor  in  some  South  American  countries. 
The  characteristics  of  the  Lancastrian  system 
are  given  under  Monitorial  St.stesi.  Con- 
sult:    Lancaster,     Improvements     in     Education 

(Xew  York,   1833);    Gill,   Si/stem  of  Education 

(Boston.   1899). 

LANCASTER  SOUND.  A  channel  connect- 
ing Baffin  Bay  with  Barrow  Strait.  l)etween 
Xorth  Devon  and  Cocklnirn  Island,  in  latitude 
74°  X.  (Map:  Xorth  America,  K  2).  Discovered 
in  ICIO  bv  Baffin,  it  was  first  explored  bv  Parrv 
in  1819. 

LANCASTER,  or  LANCASTRIAN,  SYS- 
TEM,    See  Monitorial  System, 

LANCE  (OF.,  Fr.  lance,  from  Lat.  lancea, 
from  Gk.  \lrtxny  louche,  light  spear).  The  Holy. 
(1)  The  name  applied  in  the  Greek  Church  to 
the  knife  with  which  the  priest  cuts  the  bread 
at  communion.  This  knife  is  formed  like  a 
lance,  designed  to  imitate  the  spear  by  which 
Christ  was  pierced.  (2)  A  lance  which  is  claimed 
by  tradition  to  be  the  one  employed  by  the  Roman 
soldier  to  thrust  into  the  side  of  Christ  on  the 
cross.  It  was  discovered  by  Helena,  the  mother 
of  Constantine,  and  long  preserved  in  the  portico 
of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Thence 
the  head  was  carried  to  Antioeh.  There  by  a' 
vision  it  was  discovered  by  the  Crusaders  in 
1098.  pawned  by  Baldwin  II.  to  the  Venetians, 
from  whom  Louis  IX.  of  France  obtained  it  in 
1239  and  carried  it  to  Paris.  It  was  seen  there 
as  late  as  1796.  hut  now  it  has  disappeared.  The 
shaft  of  the  lance  was  in  Constantinople  until 
1492.  when  the  Sultan  sent  it  to  Innocent  VITL, 
on<\  it  is  now  preserved  in  Rome,  .\nother  lanee, 
also  in  Rome,  is  considered  by  some  to  be  the 
tnie  original. 

LANCE,  George  (1802-64).  .\n  English 
painter  of  still  life.  He  was  born  at  Little 
Easton.  Es.sex,  March  24,  1S02.  Intending  to  lie 
a  manufacturer,  he  was  sent  to  Leeds,  but,  feeling 
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unfitted  for  a  business  career,  he  went  to  London 
and  became  a  pupil  of  Haydon  and  a  student  at 
tlie  Royal  Academy.  By  a  mere  cliance  lie  was 
directed  to  the  painting  of  still  life,  for  which 
he  was  pariicularly  gifted.  He  was  espe- 
cially skillful  in  depicting  fruit,  flowers,  and 
dead  game,  in  which  his  pictures  display  richness 
of  color  and  truth  to  nature.  There  are  good  ex- 
amples of  his  worUs  in  the  Xational  Gallery, 
South  Kensington  Jluseum,and  Blenheim  Palace. 
For  the  Duke  of  Bedford  he  painted  an  arrange- 
ment of  fruit  to  adorn  a  summer-house  at  \\'o- 
burn.  in  honor  of  a  visit  from  William  IV.  His 
death  occurred  near  Birkenhead,  .June   18,   18G4. 

LANCELET  (so  called  from  its  .shape).  One 
of  the  primitive  vertebrates,  found  on  sandy 
beaches,  classified  as  of  the  class  Leptocardii 
(q.v. ).     Sec  A.MI'UIOXUS. 

LANCELOT  (hin'sc-lot)  OF  THE  LAKE. 
A  character  in  the  Artliurian  romances.  The 
oldest  extant  form  of  the  Lancelot  stor}'  is  con- 
tained in  the  German  poem  Lanzcht  (before 
1200),  by  I'lrich  von  Zatzikhoven.  According  to 
this  account,  a  fairy  called  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake  carries  him  away  when  only  a  year  old  to 
her  castle  on  an  island  in  the  sea.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  sets  out  on  his  knightly  exploits, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  is  victorious  in  a  tour- 
nament held  by  Arthur,  enters  the  ca>tle  of  the 
dead,  where  he  is  enchanted,  kills  a  giant,  wins 
the  domain  of  Iwcret  and  marries  his  chaste 
daughter  Iblis.  The  best  criticism  holds  the 
tale,  as  thus  related,  to  be  Celtic  in  the  main 
essentials.  It  had  probably  been  the  subject  of 
some  Anglo-Xorman  poem  that  found  its  way 
into  fiennany.  It  may  have  been  brought  by 
Hugh  Morville.  King  Richard's  hostage  in  Ger- 
many (1194).  Somewhat  earlier  than  the 
German  poem,  the  French  trouv&re  C'hrestien 
de  Troves  (q.v.)  made  use  of  the  Lancelot  story 
for  a  love  romance.  In  his  Conte  de  la  charrette 
(or  litor/i  of  the  Corf)  (about  1170).  Lancelot 
appeans  as  the  lover  of  Guenevere.  The  Queen  is 
carried  away  by  Meliagraunce  to  his  castle, 
W'hence  no  one  ever  returns.  Lancelot  hastens 
in  pursuit ;  but.  losing  his  horse,  he  is  fain  to 
ride  in  a  cart  driven  by  a  dwarf.  He  defeats  the 
ravisher  in  single  combat,  and  brings  back  the 
Queen.  Throughout  this  adventure,  the  passion  of 
Lancelot  and  Guenevere  is  kejit  prominent  as  the 
ruling  moiivp.  ]"or  following  in  further  detail 
the  development  of  the  Lancelot  story,  there  is 
not  suflicient  material.  Xo  doubt  it  continued  to 
be  the  theme  of  many  Anglo-X'orman  poets.  Ear- 
ly in  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  expanded  and 
thoroughly  woven  into  Arthurian  legend,  in  the 
French  prose  romances  Lancelot,  consisting  of 
four  parts:  the  Lancelot  proper,  the  Qiiefste  del 
Saint  flraal,  the  Grand  Saint  Clranl.  and  La 
mort  du  roi  Artti.i.  The  manuscripts  of  this 
immense  prose  romance  commonly  ascribe  the 
atithorship  to  Walter  Map  (q.v.);  but  this  is 
probably  a  fiction.  Hap  may.  indeed,  have 
written  of  Lancelot  in  Xormnn-French  verse, 
from  which  the  later  prose  writers  drew.  If  so. 
his  work  is  merged  beyond  recognition  in  that  of 
several  other  hands.  The  aiithorship  of  the 
prose  Lancelot,  as  it  now  stands,  is  unknown. 
From  the  French  the  story  passed  into  the  Morte 
d'Arthur  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  printed  by  Cax- 
ton  in  HS.n. 

Of  the  romance  thus  fully  developed,  the  situa- 
tion  and    the    main    incidents    are   well   known. 


Lancelot,  of  royal  lineage,  is  brought  to  Arthur's 
court  by  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  to  be  dubbed  a 
knight.  He  proves  his  valor  in  the  King's  wars 
and  tournaments.  The  most  beautiful  and  gen- 
erous, as  well  as  the  bravest  knight  in  all  the 
world,  he  is  beloved  by  the  Queen,  with  whom  he 
carries  on  an  intrigue.  In  cour.se  of  time,  Elaine, 
or  the  fair  maid  of  Astolat,  becomes  enamored 
of  him  and  dies  for  her  love.  With  Galahad, 
I'erceval,  and  other  knights,  he  seeks  the  adven- 
ture of  the  Holy  Grail  (q.v.),  but  fails  in  the 
quest  because  of  his  sin.  He  is  discovered  in 
the  chamber  of  the  Queen,  with  whom  he  flees 
to  .Joyous  Gard.  On  the  intervention  of  the 
Pope,  Lancelot  surrenders  Guenevere  to  the  King 
and  departs  over  the  sea.  Arthur,  leaving  his 
nephew  ilodred  in  charge  of  his  realm,  pursues 
Lancelot.  In  his  absence  ilodred  is  crowned 
King  at  Canterbury.  Arthur  returns,  slays  him 
in  a  great  battle,  but  is  himself  mortally  wound- 
ed. In  a  magic  barge  he  is  borne  by  fairies  to 
Avallon,  the  land  of  immortality,  to  be  healed  of 
his  grievous  wound.  Lancelot,  hearing  of  Ar- 
thur's death,  comes  to  England  to  seek  the 
Queen,  who  has  retired  to  the  nunnery  at  Alincs- 
bury.  Dismissed  by  her,  he  also  retires  to  a 
hermitage,  where  he  passes  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  penance  and  prayer.  After  the  death  of  the 
Queen  he  sickens  and  dies.  His  body  is  laid  in 
the  chapel  at  .Joyous  Gard,  but  his  soul  is  borne 
to  the  gates  of  heaven  by  hosts  of  angels.  The 
story  of  Lancelot  and  Guenevere  has  been  treated 
by  poets  of  the  first  order.  .According  to  the 
romance  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  passion 
of  these  lovers  was  awakened  by  a  fatal  kiss. 
That  incident  Dante  inuuortalized  in  the  sinfill 
love  of  Francesca  and  Paolo  (Inferno,  v.).  The 
love  of  Lancelot  and  Guenevere  is  the  centre 
of  interest  in  Tennyson's  Idi/lh  of  the  Kinfj. 
And  two  motives  from  it  were  impressively 
liandled  by  Willinm  Jlorris  in  "The  Defence  of 
Guenevere"  and  "King  Arthur's  Tomb."  Con- 
sult especially  Rhys.  Stiidiea  in  the  Arthurian 
Lef/end  (Oxford.  1801);  and  Sommer,  on  the 
sources  of  Malory's  Morte  d'Arthur,  in  his  edi- 
tion of  that  work  (Lon<lon.  1801)  ;  for  abstracts 
of  the  early  romance.  Newell,  h'infi  Arthur  and 
the  Table  Round  (Boston,  1807)  :  Weston.  The 
Lenend  of  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lac  (T>ondon.  1001)  ; 
and  for  the  "Lanzelet"  of  Ulrich  von  Zatzik- 
hoven. Rotnania,  vol.  x.   (Paris,  1881). 

LANCER.  A  cavalry  soldier  armed  with  the 
lance.  Lancer  regiments  were  first  brought  into 
the  regular  army  service  by  Xapoleon.  They 
had  previously  been  confined  exclusively  to  the 
Cossack  arm  of  the  Russian  service.  "Tlie  lance 
is  from  eight  to  eleven  feet  long,  with  a  sharp, 
spenr-like  point  made  of  steel,  and  a  metal-en- 
cased heel.  A  little  distance  below  the  point  of 
the  lance  is  placed  a  small  pennon.  T^ancer  regi- 
ments have  proved  particularly  effective  when 
used  against  defeated  or  demoralized  infantrv, 
and  have  been  increasinirlv  employed  in  both  the 
German  and  British  establishments.  The  prob- 
lem of  their  future,  in  view  of  recent  develop- 
ments in  rapid  and  effective  rifle  fire,  is  the 
problem  of  cavalry  in  general.  As  an  accompani- 
ment to  expert  horsemanship,  the  dexterous  use 
of  the  lance  is  of  the  greatest  vahie.  and  the  cav- 
alry of  all  armies  using  it  prnctice  at  various 
feats  of  skill.  In  single  combat  with  a  swords- 
man (see  Fencixo).  the  lancer  strives  to  keep 
his  opponent  on  his  left  flank,  thus  securing  the 
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advantage  of  his  louger  weapon  and  freer  play — 
and  considerably  handicapping  the  swordsman. 
The  foot  soldier,  armed  with  rille  and  bayonet, 
attacks  the  lancer  on  his  lance  side,  manoeuvring 
to  get  inside  his  guard,  a  form  of  attack  which  is 
specially  advantageous,  because  of  the  unwieldi- 
ness  at  close  quarters  of  the  lance  as  a  weapon  of 
defense.  There  are  fifteen  regiments  of  lancers 
in  the  Bengal  cavalry  division  of  the  British 
Indian  native  army.  During  the  British-Boer 
War  of  1899-1902  the  British  lancers  were  suc- 
cessfully employed  against  the  Boers,  on  the  few 
occasions  that  contact  between  the  combatants 
was  possible,  notably  at  Elaandslaagte.  It  was 
observed,  however,  that  in  field  operations  the 
lancer  cavalry,  owing  to  their  lances,  were  readily 
seen  at  great  distances  by  the  Boers,  and  to  that 
extent  were  limited  in  their  usefulness.  Whatever 
may  be  the  future  of  cavalry  in  general,  the 
opening  years  of  the  twentieth  century  witnessed 
a  growing  employment  of  lancer  regiments.  See 
Cavalry. 

LANCERS.  A  square  dance  for  eight  or  six- 
teen couples.  It  was  probably  invented  about 
1819,  either  by  Joseph  Hart,  who  published,  the 
following  year,  Lvs  Lanriers,  ti  Sicond  .S'e/  of 
(Quadrilles  for  the  Pianoforte,  trilh  Entirely  New 
Figures;  or  by  Duval  of  Dublin,  who  also,  at 
this  time,  published  a  set.  The  lancers  was  first 
danced  in  I^ondon  in  1850.  but  it  had  been  intro- 
duced in  Paris  by  Laborde  in  1S3I!.  It  originally 
consisted  of  five  figures.  La  Rose.  La  Ladoiska, 
La  Dorset.  Les  Lanciers.  and  L"Etoile,  and  was 
a  most  intricate  dance. 

LANCET-FISH  (so  called  from  the  sharp 
spines,  one  on  each  side  of  the  tail) .  or  Haxds.wv- 
Fisn.  One  of  a  family  ( Alepisaurida>)  of  fero- 
cious pelagic  fishes  of  the  order  Inionii.  (Com- 
pare Lantern-Fi.sh.)  They  are  found  in  both  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  but  are  rarely  seen  except 
when  cast  ashore  dead  or  dying  by  storms,  or  are 
caught  by  deep-sea  lines.  They  are  elongated, 
scaleless.  swift-moving  fishes,  with  the  snout 
prolonged,  the  mouth  deeply  cut  and  armed  with 
long  fangs  and  numerous  small  teeth  (see  Plate 
of  Lanterx-Kisiies)  ;  but  the  lower  jaw  is  un- 
able to  drop  far.  so  that  the  mouth  cannot  be 
widely  opened.  The  K'Hopenings  are  very  wide: 
there  is  no  air  bladder.  The  fins  are  exceedingly 
delicate. .ind  thcdorsal  one  may  Im-  folded  down  out 
of  sight  in  a  groove  along  the  back.  Every  part 
of  the  skeleton  is  extremely  fra<;ile.  About  a 
dozen  species  are  known,  all  of  the  genus  Alepi- 
saurus.  and  varying  from  two  to  four  feet  long. 
The  "lancet-fish'  proper  is  Alrpisnurus  ferox  of 
the  North  Atlantic.  A  Western  species  {Alepi- 
sauru.s  .Exculapius) .  also  called  'wolf-fish,'  is 
known  by  several  s|)ecimens  from  California  and 
Alaska.  Another  Pacific  specie*  ( .ilcpisaurus 
borcalis)  is  the  one  called  'handsaw-fish,'  in 
allusion  to  the  serrations  on  the  first  ray  of  the 
ventral  fin— a  characteristic,  however,  of  the 
whole  group. 

LANCET  WINDOW.  A  long  and  narrow 
window  with  acutely  pointed  arch  head.  This 
form  was  much  used  in  France  and  Oreat  Brit- 
ain during  the  early  period  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture, and  was  retained  in  England  and  Scotland 
long  after  it  had  been  supplanted  in  France  by 
the  wider  traceried  forms.  Several  lancet  win- 
dows are  frequently  groujjed  together  in  English 
Gothic,  so  as  to  produce  an  efTeet  of  elegant  sim- 
plicity. The  groups  of  two  and  three  at  Salis- 
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bury  and  Ely,  and  the  famous  'Five  Sisters'  at 
Vork,  are  especially  good  examples.  In  some 
eases  the  central  lancet  is  higher  than  the 
others.  The  development  of  tracery  drove  out  the 
lancet. 

LANCEWOOD.  The  wood  of  a  small  West 
Indian  tree.  Oxandra  rirgata.  or  Bocagea  virgata, 
of  the  natural  order  Anonacea-,  valued  for  its 
strength  and  elasticity.  It  is  used  by  coach- 
builders  for  shafts  and  carriage-poles,  for  which 
it  is  specially  fitted.  The  tree,  which  is  very 
straight,  seldom  attains  a  diameter  of  more  than 
nine  inches  with  the  bark  on.  U'hite  lancewood, 
derived  from  Bocagea  laurifolia,  or  Oxandra  lauri- 
folia.  is  little  used. 

LAN-CHOW,  liin'-chou'.  The  capital  of  the 
Cliinese  Province  of  Kan-su.  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Hoang-ho.  and  near  the  Great  Wall, 
in  latitude  3G°  8'  \.  and  longitude  10.3^  .5.5'  E. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  North- 
ern China,  l.ving  at  the  converging  of  trade 
routes  connecting  China  with  Mongolia,  Turke- 
stan, and  Tibet.  The  town  is  built  mostly  of 
wood,  and  has  well-paved  streets.  There  are  an 
anmuinition  factory  and  manufactures  of  cloth 
and  camel's-hair  goods,  all  operated  by  steam. 
Lan-chow  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  silk 
stufls,,fur,  metal,  and  wooden  articles,  grain, 
vegetables,  fruit,  and  tea.  Population,  estimated 
at  500,000. 

LANCIANI,  lan-ch-a'ne.  Rodoi.fo  Amedeo 
(  1847 —  ) .  An  Italian  archipologist,  born  in 
Rome,  January  1,  1847.  He  studied  at  the 
Roman  College  and  the  University  of  Rome,  and 
also  was  a  pupil  of  the  famous  Christian  archae- 
ologist De  Rossi.  At  the  age  of  twenty  Lanciani 
assisted  at  the  excavations  at  Ostia.  and  after 
the  establishment  of  the  Italian  Government  in 
Rome  engaged  in  its  archirological  service  almost 
continuously.  In  1872  he  became  secretary  of 
the  Archaeological  Committee;  three  years  later 
vice-director  of  the  Mus«'o  Kircheriano:  in  1875 
director  of  excavations:  and  after  1878  professor 
of  Roman  topography  in  the  university.  In  the 
United  States  he  is  well  known  from  his  books 
dealing  with  the  excavations  and  monuments  of 
ancient  Rome,  and  also  from  his  visit  to  this 
country  and  his  lectures  in  188ti.  The  most 
important  of  his  publications  are:  /  comen- 
tarii  di  Frontino  inlorno  Ir  arque  et  gli  acque- 
dotti  (Rome,  1880),  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  water-supplies  and  distributing  systems  of 
ancient  Rome:  Ancient  Rome  in  the  Light  of 
Recent  Discovcrie>i  (Boston,  1888),  being  the 
lectures  delivered  in  the  I'nited  States  in  1886- 
87;  Rccerche  suite  .V/I'  regioni  urbane  (Rome. 
1890)  ;  L'itinerario  di  FJnsiedeln  e  Vordine  di 
Benedetto  canonico  (Rome.  1891):  Pagan  and 
Christian  Rome  (Boston.  189.3):  TheExcara- 
tions  of  Ancient  Rome  (Boston.  1897)  :  The  De- 
struction of  Ancient  Rome  (New  York,  1899)  : 
Forma  Urhis  Romas  (^lilan,  189.3-1901).  a  map 
of  Rome  in  18  parts,  4(!  plans,  on  the  scale  1  : 
1000.  showing  all  the  ancient  monuments  and  the 
excavations;  ypir  Tales  of  Old  Rome  (Boston, 
1901). 

LANCIANO,  lan-cha'nA  (Lat.  Anxanum).  A 
city  in  the  Province  of  Chieti.  Italy.  99  miles 
northwest  of  Foggia,  and  8  miles  tiy  stage  from 
the  Adriatic  and  from  the  nearest  railway  sta- 
tions. San  Vito  and  Fossacesia  (Map:  Italy.  J  5). 
It   occupies  three  hills,   two  of  which   are  con- 
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nected  by  an  aiuiciit  bridge  of  great  square  blocks 
of  stone,  originally  dedicated  to  Diocletian.  The 
central  position  uf  tliis  town  caused  it  to  be 
selected  as  a  centre  of  judicial  and  civil  adminis- 
tration during  both  the  Roman  and  the  Gotliic 
periods.  It  is  tlie  seat  of  an  archbishop,  has  a 
gii'nniasium,  technical  schools,  a  seminary,  a  pub- 
lie  library,  a  city  hospital,  an  asylum  for  tlie 
aged,  an  infant  asylum  and  a  nuuiicipal  theatre. 
The  country  produces  grain,  fruit,  wine,  and  oil, 
and  there  are  important  hemp  and  linen  facto- 
ries. Population  (commune),  in  1881,  17,109; 
in  1901,  18,528. 

LANCRET,  Ui.N'krfi',  Nicolas  (1090-1743). 
A  French  painter,  liorn  in  Paris.  He  was  the 
pupil  of  Dulin,  a  professor  at  the  Academy,  and 
then  of  Gillot,  who  was  the  master  of  Watteau. 
Lancret  imitated  Watteau,  both  in  manner  of 
painting  and  choice  of  subjects.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Academy  in  1719  as  painter  of 
'fetes  galantes,'  and  afterwards  became  councilor 
(1735).  He  is  not  the  equal  of  Watteau.  though 
he  sometimes  ap|)roaclies  him:  liis  l)rusli  is  more 
conventional,  and  he  had  le-;s  imagination.  Some 
of  the  best  examples  of  his  art  are  "Charniea  de 
la  conversation,"  "Cache-cache  Mifoulas,"  "Les 
quatre  elements,"  "Les  quatre  coins."  and  the 
portrait  of  Mile.  Sale.  He  was  also  an  engraver. 
There  are  twelve  of  his  pict vires  in  the  Louvre. 

LAND  (AS.  land,  OHG.  laiit.  Ger.  Land;  con- 
nected with  Ir.  laud,  lann,  Welsh  Uan,  Corn., 
Bret.  Ian,  OChureh  Slav,  ledinn,  land).  As  a 
technical  term  of  the  law  of  England  and  -Vmer- 
ica,  the  term  land  comprehends  not  only  the  surface 
nf  the  earth,  but  a  vertical  space  extending  indefi- 
nitely downward  toward  the  centre  of  the  earth 
and  indefinitely  iijnvard  toward  the  sky,  together 
with  everything  which  has  become  permanently 
aflSxed  to  the  earth  within  the  limits  of  that 
space.  It  thus  includes  all  waters  collected  in 
wells,  cisterns,  or  ponds,  as  well  as  waters  per- 
colating through  the  soil;  all  improvements  of 
a  durable  or  permanent  character,  such  as  houses. 
fences,  monnmenis,  etc.,  and  the  vertical  column 
of  air  which  rests  upon  the  surface  as  its  base. 

As  thus  employed,  the  term  describes  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  real  property,  rather  than  the 
nature  of  the  property,  land  as  such  not  being 
capable  of  absolute  ownership,  but  being  subject 
to  certain  rights  of  user  and  enjoyment,  known 
as  estates.  But  the  term  land  is  not  coextensive 
in  meaning  with  real  estate,  as  certain  rights 
over  land,  as  leasehold  interests,  are  in  o\ir  legal 
system  classified  as  personal  jiroperty.  and.  on 
the  other  hand,  things  which  have  no  connection 
with  land,  such  as  heirlooms,  are  under  certain 
circiunstances  regarded  as  real  property.  See 
CiHTTEL:  K.state;  Flxture;  Hereditament; 
Reai-  Property  ;  Tenement. 

LANDAU,  liin'dou.  An  old  town  in  the  Rhine 
Palatinate,  (ierniany.  situated  on  the  Queich,  11 
miles  by  rail  from  Xenstadt  (Map:  Germany.  C 
4).  It  has  manufactures  of  iron  and  machinery, 
landau  became  a  free  Imperial  city  in  1291.  was 
taken  eight  times  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
and  having  passed  to  France  by  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia,  was  fortified  by  Vauban  in  1088. 
The  fortress  figured  prominently  in  the  War  of 
the  Spanish  Succession.  It  was  annexed  to  Ba- 
varia in  1810:  its  fortifications  were  razed  in 
1871.  Population,  in  1890.  11.236;  in  1900, 
15,823. 


LAND  BANKS.  Hanks  of  issue  organized 
for  the  iiurposc  of  loaning  credit  on  land.  In 
Kngland  a  National  Land  Bank  was  incorporated 
by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1090.  Landed  estate, 
made  over  to  the  companj-  by  the  subscribers, 
took  the  place  of  capital  stock,  and  served  as 
security  for  notes  issued.  The  object  of  the  cor- 
]ioration  was  to  make  a  large  loan  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  lend  nxmey  to  individuals  on  land 
as  security.  The  interest  paid  by  individuals 
was  not  to  exceed  4  per  cent.,  and  lan<l  on  which 
interest  was  in  arrears  for  two  years  could  be 
sold.  The  scheme  was  found  wholly  imprac- 
ticable, and,  in  spite  of  many  tempting  offers 
made  by  its  promoters,  failed  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  subscriptions.  In  1714.  17.'{2, 
and  1740  attempts  were  made  in  New  England  to 
establish  similar  land  banks,  but  it  was  believed 
that  the  .security  of  land  held  by  the  corporation 
was  sullicient  to  enable  tlie  notes  to  circul.ate, 
and.  tlicrefore.  it  was  believed  that  bank  capital 
and  current  redemption  of  notes  were  unnecessary. 
Instead  of  a  promise  to  pay  on  demand,  the  notes 
merely  bore  the  statement  that  the  members  of 
the  company  would  accept  them  at  their  face 
value  in  all  mercantile  transactions,  and,  in 
some  cases,  the  promise  that  the  note  would  be 
redeemed  in  twenty  years.  None  of  these  banks 
were  in  existence  long  enough  to  affect  trade. 
The  issue  of  notes  by  the  banks  established  in 
1714  and  1732  was  promptly  suppressed  by  the 
colonial  Governments,  and  in  1741  the  land  banks 
of  1740  were  declared  illegal  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

BlBLlOORAPlll'.  White,  Monei/  and  Hanking 
(Boston,  1892)  ;  Rogers,  Firxt  \inr  Yrdt/t  nf  the 
Hank  of  Enijland  (Oxford.  1887);  Davis.  Ciir- 
rrncy  and  Bankhiq  in  the  I'rnrinrr  nf  Massachu- 
■irtts  Bay,  ii.  ( Puldications  of  the  American 
Economic  Association,  May,  1901). 

LAND-CRAB.  Any  species  of  crab  (q.v.) 
which  in  a  mature  state  is  not  aquatic,  having 
become  adapted  to  ,a  terrestrial  mode  of  life. 
Such  are  now  grouiied  into  a  family,  the  Gecar- 
cinidiE,  and  divided  into  several  genera.  The 
species  are  numerous,  and  all  inhabitants  of 
warm  countries.  They  very  much  resemble  the 
common  crabs  of  oiir  shores,  and  are  remarkable 
as  animals  breathing  by  gills,  and  yet  not 
aquatic,  some  of  them  inhabiting  very  dry  places, 
wliere  they  burrow  in  the  sand  or  earth;  hut 
some  degree  of  moisture  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  them  to  prevent  the  desiccation  of  their  gills. 
Many,  and  proliably  all  of  them,  carry  their  eggs 
to  the  water,  for  which  purpose  some  of  them 
annually  migrate  from  considerable  distances 
to  the  sea;  but  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
.some  deposit  their  eggs  in  fresh  water.  The 
black  crab,  or  mountain  crab  (flrrarcintin  ruri- 
rnla).  of  the  West  Indies,  usually  resides  in 
woods  and  on  hills  often  two  or  three  miles  from 
the  sea,  which,  however,  it  regularly  visits  in 
the  months  of  April  and  JIay.  Like  most  of  the 
other  species,  this  land-crab  is  active  chiefly 
during  the  night :  and  except  in  rainy  weather  it 
seldom  leaves  its  burrow  by  day.  It  feeds  chiefly 
on  vegetable  food.  When  in  season,  it  is  highly 
esteemed  for  the  table,  .as  some  of  the  other  land- 
crabs  also  are;  and  its  spawn  or  roe,  which  be- 
fore being  ileposited  forms  a  bunch  as  large  as 
a  hen's  egg.  is  accounted  a  delicacy.  Another 
species  of  Gecarcinus  abundant  in  .Jamaica  is 
known    as    the    white    land-crab.      It   occurs   in 
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(iry  and  somewhat  sandy  fields  near  or  at  some 
distance  from  the  shore.  It  readies  a  large  size, 
tlie  body  being  tour  or  live  inches  across,  and  the 
hps  very  long.  The  color  is  dull  giayish-white. 
During  its  migration  to  the  ocean  this  crab  is  a 
f:reat  nuisance  in  some  localities  from  its  habit 
of  going  over,  under,  or  through  the  houses,  but 
not  around  them.  The  negroes  eat  these  crabs, 
hut  they  are  not  relished  by  the  whites. 
-A  land-orab  of  Ceylon  (Ocypoda)  is  so  trouble- 
some on  account  of  the  burrows  which  it  makes 
in  the  dry  soil  of  the  equestrian  promenade  at 
Colombo,  that  men  are  kept  in  regiilar  employ- 
ment to  fill  them  up.  The  grass-lands  of  some 
parts  of  India  swarni  with  small  land-crabs, 
which  feed  on  the  grass  or  on  green  stalks  of 
rice.  The  hermit-crab  (q.v. )  also  occasionally 
adopts  a  terrestrial  life;  a  common  West  Indian 
species  (Veiiohita  diogenes)  occurs  at  Key  West, 
far  from  water,  living  under  stones  in  the  shells 
of  land-snails.     See  Cocoanut  Crab. 

LANDELLE,  laN'del',  Charles  (1821—).  A 
French  |i;iiiit(r.  born  at  Laval,  JIayenne.  He 
studied  witb  P.  Delaroche  and  Ary  Schefler,  and 
made  his  first  appearance  in  the  Salon  of  1S41 
v.'ith  a  "Portrait  de  I'auteur."  His  subjects  were 
chiefiv  religious,  such  as  "Fra  Angelico  de  Fie- 
sole"'  (1842)  ;  "L'glegie",  "La  charity"  (1844)  ; 
and  "  La  vierge  et  les  saintes  femmes  au  tom- 
beau"  (1845);  until  extended  sojourns  in  the 
East  bore  fruit  in  genre  pictures — "Les  petits 
bohSmiens"  and  "Jeune  egyptienne"  ( 1846-47 )  ; 
"La  juive  de  Tanger"  (1857);  "Femme  mo- 
rcsriuc"  (1808):  "L'almee"  (1872);  ".Jeune  Fel- 
lahine  du  Caire"  (1881)  ;  "La  saison  des  oranges 
il  Alger"  (1886):  "Bou-Saada"  (1888):  and 
"Femmes  de  Tlemcen  et  Ruth"  (1893).  Besides 
allegorical  pictures  for  his  native  citj',  he  painted 
[iortraits  of  Admiral  Baudin,  Mile.  Fix,  Alfred 
de  Musset,  and  others,  and  executed  decorative 
work  for  the  Salon  of  Aides-de-camp  in  the 
Elysfie  Palace,  while  some  of  his  roligio\is  can- 
vases are  to  be  seen  in  the  churches  of  Saint 
Sulpice,  Saint  Xicolas  des  Champs,  and  Saint 
Roch. 

LAN'DER,  Frederick  William  (1821-62). 
An  American  soldier,  born  in  Salem,  JIass.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Norwich  ililitary  Academy 
in  Vermont,  and  took  up  the  profession  of  civil 
engineering.  The  United  States  Government  em- 
ployed him  on  transcontinental  surveys  to  select 
a  route  for  a  Pacific  railroad.  Later  he  under- 
took a  survey  for  the  same  purpose  at  his  own 
expense,  and  was  the  only  man  of  the  party  to 
survive.  He  constructed  the  overland  wagon- 
route  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties  and  con- 
stant hostility  of  the  Indians.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  Civil  War  he  served  with  distinction 
on  secret  missions,  and  on  the  statf  of  General 
McClellan,  until  his  sudden  death  from  conges- 
tion of  the  brain.  He  was  engaged  in  the  cap- 
lure  of  Philippi,  the  Battle  of  Rich  Mountain, 
and  many  minor  skirmishes. 

LANDER,  Louisa  (1826—).  An  American 
sculptor.  She  was  born  at  Salem,  Mass.,  Septem- 
ber 1,  1826.  She  showed  her  talent  at  a  very 
early  age.  and  in  1855  was  sent  to  Rome  to 
study.  Here,  while  \indcr  the  direction  of  Craw- 
ford, she  modeled  her  "To-Day,"  a  marble  figure, 
symbolical  of  America,  and  "Galatea."  Aniong 
her  other  works  are  the  st:ituette  and  a  life-size 
figure  of  Virginia  Dare,  the  first  English  child 


born  in  America;  "L'ndine;"  a  reclining  statue  of 
"Evangeline;"  "Elizabeth,  the  Exile  of  Siberia;" 
"Ceres  Mourning  for  Proserpine;"  "A  Sylph 
Alighting;"  "Captive  Pioneers,"  a  large  group  of 
life-size  figures;  and  numerous  portrait  bu.sts. 

LANDER,  Richard  Lemon  (1804-34).  An 
English  African  explorer,  born  at  Truro,  Corn- 
wall, where  his  father  was  a  publican.  After 
service  witb  London  families,  during  which  he 
visited  the  West  Indies  and  the  Continent,  he 
accompanied  Major  Colebrooke  as  servant  to 
Gape  Colony  in  1823,  and  traveled  with  him 
across  the  colony.  A  taste  for  exploration  led 
him  to  secure  service  with  Capt.  Hugh  Clajipcr- 
ton,  whom  he  attended  on  his  second  and  last 
expedition  to  the  interior  of  Western  Africa  in 
1825.  After  Clapperton's  death  in  1827  at 
Chungary,  Lander  with  great  difficulty  reached 
the  coast  and  returned  to  England  in  1828.  The 
■Journal  of  Richard  Lander  from  Kano  to  the 
Coast  was  printed  with  Clapperton's  Journal 
(1829).  In  the  following  year  Lander  pub- 
lished Records  of  Captain  Clapperton's  Last 
Expedition  to  Africa,  and  the  Subsequent 
Adventures  of  the  Author  (2  vols.,  1830).  These 
works  exhibited  qualifications  that  induced  the 
British  Ministry  to  give  him  connnand  of  an  ex- 
pedition to  explore  the  course  and  termination  of 
the  Niger.  He  and  his  younger  brother.  John 
Lander,  left  England  in  .January,  1830,  and  after 
exciting  adventures,  before  December  of  the  same 
>ear  had  descended  the  Niger  frcmi  Boussa,  and 
had  determined  the  confluence  of  the  Benue,  or 
Chadda,  with  the  Niger,  and  the  outlet  of  the 
latter  river  by  several  deltaic  mouths  into  the 
Bight  of  Benin.  For  this  service  Lander  received 
the  first  gold  medal  bestowed  by  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  London.  The  brothers'  jour- 
nals were  purchased  by  JIurray.  the  publisher, 
and  edited  by  Lieut.  Alexander  Bridport  Beecher 
and  appeared  as  Journal  of  an  Expedition  to  Ex- 
phire  the  Course  and  Termination  of  the  Xiger 
(3  vols.,  1832)  ;  the  work  was  translated  into 
several  European  languages.  While  in  eonmiand 
of  an  expedition  organized  by  a  company  of 
Liverpool  merchants  to  open  up  commerce  in  the 
African  interior  (1832-34).  Lander  was  shot  in 
an  affray  with  natives  at  Ingiamma  on  the  Niger, 
and  died  shortly  afterwards  from  the  efTects  of 
bis  wound  at  Fernando  Po.  Consult  Laird  and 
Oldlield,  Xarrative  of  an  Expedition  into  the 
Interior  of  Africa  in  Steamers,  1SS2-3J§  (London, 
1835). 

LANDES,  liiNd  (Fr.,  heaths).  Extensive 
tracts  of  land  in  the  southwest  of  France,  ex- 
tending along  the  Bay  of  Biscay  for  a  distance 
of  about  130  miles  and  covering  an  area  of  more 
than  5000  square  miles.  The  surface  in  general 
is  flat  and  sandy  marshland,  over  which  the 
peasants  travel  in  some  parts  mainly  on  stilts. 
There  are.  howe\er.  numerous  dunes  along  the 
coast,  some  of  them  reaching  a  height  of  250 
feet.  Attempts  to  reclaim  this  vast  region  began 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  now  a 
considerable  part  of  it  is  covered  with  pine 
forests.  The  climate  has  also  been  improved  by 
the  digging  of  canals  for  the  outlet  of  the 
stagnant  water.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged 
chiefly  in  forestry  and  cattle-raising. 

LANDES.  A  maritime  department  of  South- 
western France,  one  of  the  largest  hut  most 
thinly  peopled  in  the  country,  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay.     Area,  3615  square 
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miles.  Population,  in  1896,  292,884;  in  1901, 
291,586  (Map:  France,  F  8).  The  greater  part 
of  the  surface  is  composed  of  the  laiidvs  (ij.v.), 
whioli  atl'onl  a  bare  pasturage  to  sheep  and  cattle. 
Its  chief  industries  are  connected  with  cork, 
timber  and  its  In-products,  charcoal,  turpen- 
tine, and  resin.  The  principal  river  is  the  Adour. 
Capital,  Jlontde-ilarsaii, 

LANDESMANN,  lan'dps-nian,  HeinrkiI 
(ISL'l-mOi).  An  Austrian  lyrist,  novelist,  and  es- 
sayist, wliose  pseudonym  was  Hieronynuis  ]>orni. 
He  was  born  at  Nil<olsliurg.  iloravia.  and  was 
educated  in  se\eral  schools  in  Vienna,  but  for 
the  most  part  by  himself  because  of  re])eated 
sickness,  and  the  partial  loss  in  his  fifteenth 
year  of  sight  and  hearing.  Later  in  life  he  be- 
came entirely  blind.  His  literary  career  began 
■witli  Abdul  (1843).  Soon  after  this  he  went  to 
Berlin,  and  published  H'ichs  poetisclic  tichiciiigen 
viid  Fidcni  (  18471.  a  very  clever  piece  of  politi- 
cal and  literary  criticism  which  roused  the  anger 
of  ilelternich.  He  became  critic  for  Kiihnc's 
periodical  Eiiropa.  anil  wrote  Griifenberger 
Aquarell  ( 1848 1  while  in  Berlin.  His  novels 
include:  Ein  Z'UiHiiij  dc>i>  Jahres  IS.'/S  (185.5; 
later  editions  under  the  title  Oabriel  liolmar)  : 
Am  Kamin  (185U)  ;  Der  chrllchc  Name  (1880)  : 
Ein  Schatten  aiis  fcipanfienen  Tagen-  (1882); 
Ein  Kind  des  Mcens  (1882)  ;  Das  Leben  kein 
Traum  (1888);  and  GeheimrUtin  (1891).  He 
also  wrote  dramas,  such  as  Die  Allen  vnd  die 
Jungen,  Das  Furslhans.  and  Hicroniimus  Napo- 
leon: critical  essays,  and  Gedichte  (1870)  ;  Xeiie 
Gedichte  (1877):  and  Xachsommer.  neue  Ge- 
dichte (lasted.  1901).  Tliese  lyrics  are  probably 
the  most  important  of  Landesmann's  works.  He 
is  one  of  the  foremost  Oennan  poets  of  pessimism. 

LANDGRAVE,  or  LANDGRAF.    See  Gbaf. 

LANDING  FORCE,  or  Landing  Party.  An 
organized  force  detailed  from  the  crew  and  of- 
ficers of  a  ship  and  designed  for  operating  on 
shore,  when  no  other  military  forces  are  avail- 
able. It  usually  consists  of  nearly  all  the  marines 
serving  on  board  the  ship,  and  of  one  or  more 
companies  of  'bluejackets'  (i.e.  enlisted  men  who 
are  not  marines — men  enlisted  as  landsmen  are 
bluejackets,  but  not  strictly  sailors).  The  men 
are  armed  with  rilles.  machine  guns,  and  3-inch 
field  guns  when  the  latter  arc  thought  necessary. 
They  are  landed  in  boats,  light  infantry  boats 
being  the  first  ashore,  the  men  in  the  otlier  boats 
following  when  the  first  party  is  in  position  to 
prevent  a  surprise  of  the  main  body.  When 
landing  in  the  face  of  opposition  the  force  is 
supported  by  the  fire  of  armed  boats,  and  the 
guns  of  the  ship  if  possible.  In  any  case  care 
is  exercised  to  avoid  being  under  fire  of  the 
enemy,  except  for  a  few  seconds,  while  still  in  the 
boats. 

A  naval  infantry  company  consists  of  48  men 
in  ranks,  six  petty  officers  (two  acting  as  the 
right  and  left  guides),  a  captain  of  company, 
and  two  lieutenants  of  company.  A  Colt  gun  de- 
tachment consists  of  12  men  and  a  petty  officer ; 
the  crew  (called  a  section)  of  the  3-inch  naval 
field  gun  consists  of  24  men  and  3  petty  officers 
in  charge  of  an  ensign,  naval  cadet,  or  warrant 
officer.  Two  sections  of  artillery  make  a  platoon, 
two  platoons  a  battery,  and  two  or  more  bat- 
teries a  battalion.  It  will  be  noticed  that  two 
Colt  gtm  detachments  are  equal  to  a  section  of 
artillery  or  infantry;   two  sections  of  artillery 


are  e(|ual  to  a  platoon  of  artillery  or  a  company 
of  infantry.  These  equalities  in  numbers  sim- 
plify the  organization  and  drill  of  the  men  at  in- 
fantry and  artillery.  W  hen  the  landing  force  of 
a  ship  consists  of  .several  companies  it  is  called 
a  battalion.  Two  or  more  battalions  form  a 
■naval  brigade.  Battalions  are  commanded  by 
lieutenantconunanders  or  lieutenants,  and  bri- 
gades by  commanders  or  captains. 

LANDIT,  or  LENDIT  (Fr.  Vendit,  from  Ze, 
the  +  endit,  from  -ML.  indictnm.  assembly,  from 
Lat.  indicere,  to  appoint,  from  in.  in  +  dicere,  to 
.say),  THE  Fair  of.  A  celebrated  fair  in  mediie- 
val  France.  In  1109  the  cathedral  of  Paris  re- 
ceived a  portion  of  the  true  cross.  In'  order  to 
allow  the  faithful  to  see  this,  the  bishop  chose 
a  large  open  place  between  iSaint-Oucn,  Saint- 
Denis,  and  Paris,  where  on  the  second  Wednes- 
day in  June  it  should  be  exhibited.  Because  of 
the  great  gathering  of  ])eoplc  for  the  religious 
festival,  merchants  flocked  thitlier  and  held  a 
fair  under  the  auspices  of  the  monks  of  Saint- 
Denis.  The  fair  was  much  frcc|uentcd  by  mer- 
chants from  Normandy.  Flandcr-,  and  the  north 
of  France.  Because  of  the  civil  wars,  the  fair 
after  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  was 
held  in  the  town  of  Saint-Denis,  and  soon  lost 
its  importance.  In  the  eighteenth  century  it  be- 
came a  sheep-market.  See  Lebeuf,  Bistoire  de  la 
rille  et  la  diocese  de  Paris,  vol.  ii.  (Paris.  1884). 

LAND  LEAGUE.  One  of  the  leagues  found- 
ed at  different  times  in  Ireland  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  tenant.  In  the  winter 
of  1879-80  the  agrarian  distress  caused  by  par- 
tial failure  of  the  crops  during  the  preceding 
year  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  famine.  The 
]>easants  were  \inable  to  pay  rents,  and  wholesale 
evictions  followed,  with  consequent  resistance 
and  conflicts  with  the  pnlic<'.  At  this  time 
Jlichael  Davitt  conceived  the  plan  of  forming 
an  organization  of  tenant  farmers  to  further 
the  tenants'  interests.  Charles  Stewart  Parnell. 
the  leader  of  the  Irish  Party,  approved  of  the 
plan,  and  on  the  21st  of  October.  1879.  the  Land 
League  was  organized  in  Dublin,  with  Parnell 
as  president  and  Davitt  as  one  of  the  three  secre- 
taries. The  object  of  the  League  was  to  raise 
money  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  Irish 
peasantry,  and  to  furnish  them  with  legal  counsel 
in  resisting  the  landlords.  It  advocated  the 
peasant  proprietorship  of  the  soil  as  a  remedy 
for  the  existing  evils.  The  I,eague  grew  in 
Ireland  and  was  very  effective  in  preventing  evic- 
tions and  reducing  rents.  Its  agitation,  however, 
was  incendiary  in  character,  and  disturbances 
became  more  frequent.  To  relieve  the  distress, 
Gladstone  in  1880  secured  the  passage  of  a  bill 
providing  for  the  temporary  suspension  of  evic- 
tions, but  the  Lords  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
rejected  the  measure.  This  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Lords  increased  the  outrages  in  Ireland. 
Although  the  most  radical  leaders  of  the  Land 
League,  especially  Michael  Davitt.  deprecated  the 
use  of  force,  they  were  luiable  to  prevent  it.  Cattle 
were  frequently  mutilated,  and  murders  of  land- 
lords occurred  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Rents  were  often  withdrawn  altogether.  In  No- 
vember. 1880.  the  Oovernment  charged  Parnell  and 
his  associate  leaders  with  conspiracy,  but  failed 
to  convict  them.  In  order  to  meet  the  lawless- 
ness, and  at  the  same  time  to  remedy  agrarian 
distress,  Forster,  the  Irish  Secretary,  introduced 
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coercion  bills,  wliich  were  to  be  followed  by  a 
land  act.  Tliese  bills  were  passed  amid  un- 
paralleled scenes  of  disorder  on  tbe  part  of  the 
Irish  members,  and  the  famous  Land  Act  of  1881 
became  a  law.  (See  Irlsii  Land  Laws.)  The 
League  was  not  satisfied  witli  tlie  concessions 
made,  and  in  the  next  convention,  lield  at  Dublin 
in  tlic  followinf.'  September,  it  was  decided,  on 
the  advice  of  Parnell.  to  continue  the  agitation 
and  resistance  imtil  the  new  law  had  been  tested 
in  the  courts.  The  Government  thereupon  de- 
cided to  suppress  tlie  League.  Parnell,  Davitt, 
and  tlie  other  leaders  were  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned. Tliey  replied  by  the  famous  Xo  Rent 
Manifesto,  e.xliorting  the  Irish  people  to  pay  no 
rent  while  their  leaders  were  in  prison.  This 
caused  tlie  (Government  to  declare  the  suppression 
of  the  League  by  tlie  decree  of  October  18,  1881. 
The  reforms  which  the  Land  League  hoped  to 
institute  wi'ie  taken  up  and  in  part  efl'ected  by 
the  Irish  National  League  under  Parnell's  leader- 
ship. 

LAND-LOCKED  SALMON.  Any  of  various 
saliiion — in  Xortli  America  moio  particularly  the 
■winninish  (q.v. ) — which  dwell  in  large  bodies  of 
fresh  water  and  never,  or  only  in  exceptional  in- 
stances, go  down  to  the  sea.    See  Salmon. 

LANDLORD  AND  TENANT.  Those  who 
stand  in  the  relationship  whicli  subsists  when 
one  person  holds  land  of  another,  and  in  sub- 
ordination to  the  latter's  title.  The  relationship 
arises  whenever  one  having  an  estate  in  land 
grants  to  another  a  lesser  estate  therein.  It  ex- 
ists equally,  tlierefore.  between  a  tenant  in  fee 
simple  and  his  grantee  in  fee  tail,  and  between 
a  tenant  for  years  and  his  sub-tenant.  In  either 
case  the  grantor  or  lessor,  whatever  the  quality 
and  nature  of  his  own  estate,  is  tlie  landlord  of 
the  grantee  or  lessee,  and  the  latter  is  the  ten- 
ant of  the  former.  In  all  cases  the  estate  or  in- 
terest remaining  in  the  landlord  is  teclinically 
known  as  a  reversion  (q.v.).  Excepting  in  the 
case  of  an  estate  for  years,  which  is  capable  of 
indefinite  subdivision,  a  person  cannot  acquire 
the  relation  of  a  landlord  by  granting  to  another 
an  estate  of  the  same  kind  or  quality  as  that 
which  he  himself  possesses,  even  tliough  it  be 
limited  so  as  to  come  to  an  end  before  the  prob- 
able termination  of  the  grantor's  estate.  Tlius 
a  tenant  in  fee  simple  granting  the  lands  in  fee 
simple  to  another  so  long  as  the  grantee  and  his 
heirs  continue  to  reside  on  the  premises  conveyed, 
retains  no  interest  which  can  he  called  a  rever- 
sion, nor  does  such  a  grant  create  a  tenure  be- 
tween grantor  and  grantee.  At  the  niost  the 
grantor  has  left  only  an  indefinite  interest,  known 
as  a  "possiliility  of  reverter.'  and  in  most  juris- 
dictions he  would  not  have  even  that. 

The  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  had  its 
origin  in  I  lie  feudal  system  of  land  tenure,  under 
which  all  freehold  lands,  including  fees,  were  held 
of  a  superior  lord.  I'nder  that  system  it  was 
possible  for  a  tenant  in  fee  simple  (o  grant  the 
lands  in  fee  simple  to  be  held  of  himself,  in 
which  case  he  became  the  immediate  feudal  su= 
perior  of  his  grantee.  This  practice  of  subin- 
feudation, as  it  was  called,  was  abolished  by  the 
famous  Statute  Quia  Kmptores,  enacted  by  the 
English  Parliament  in  12nn.  since  which  time  the 
alienation  of  a  fee  divests  the  grantor  of  all  his 
right  and  interest  therein.  But  as  this  statute 
applied  only  to  conveyances  in  fee.  it  left  the 
way  oi>en  for  the  various  forms  of  tenure  above 


described,  by  which  the  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant  is  still  created.  As  has  been  slated,  the 
tenant  in  fee  simple  who  grants  the  land  in  fee 
tail  or  for  life  is  the  landlord  of  his  grantee  ia 
precisely  the  same  way  as  he  is  of  a  tenant  for 
years,  but  in  practice  the  phrase  landlord  and 
tenant  is  more  commonly  employed  to  describe 
the  last-named   relation. 

As  thus  understood,  the  relation  usually  arises 
from  an  instrument  of  conveyance,  known  as  a 
lease  (q.v.),  and  the  rights  and  responsibilities 
llowjng  therefrom  are  partly  the  result  of  positive 
law,  and  partly  of  the  agreements  and  stipula- 
tions embodied  in  the  lease.  Of  the  inherent  legal 
incidents  of  the  relation,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant are  the  obligation  of  the  landlord  to  pro- 
tect the  tenant's  possessi<m  against  all  persons 
claiming  a  legal  right  to  the  premises,  and  the 
correlative  obligation  of  the  tenant  to  recognize 
his  landlord's  title.  The  former  is  violated  by 
an  eviction  by  the  landlord  or  any  one  claiming 
under  him  or  by  one  asserting  a  paramount  title, 
the  effect  of  wliich  is  to  suspend  the  rent  due  by 
the  lease  and  to  give  the  evicted  tenant  an  action 
for  damages  against  his  landlord.  But  the  land- 
lord is  not  bound  to  protect  the  tenant  against 
trespasses  or  nuisances,  his  implied  covenant  for 
quiet  enjoyment,  as  it  is  lalled,  not  extending  to 
unlawful  acts  of  third  parties.  Neither  is  the 
landlord  bound  to  furnish  a  habitable  tenement. 
He  leases  the  land,  with  such  improvements  a3 
happen  to  be  thereon,  and  the  tenant  takes  them 
as  they  are.  It  is  no  eviction  of  the  tenant  if, 
upon  taking  possession,  he  finds  the  premises  un- 
inhabitable.    See  Eviction'. 

The  tenant,  on  the  other  hand,  is  estopped  from 
cfenying  his  landlord's  title,  or.  in  general,  from 
setting  up  a  title,  either  in  himself  or  in  another, 
adverse  to  that  of  his  landlord,  and  that  irrespec- 
tive of  whether  the  latter's  title  be  good  or  bad. 
Neither  can  he,  at  common  law.  ever  acquire  a 
good  title  as  against  his  landlord  by  any  lapse 
of  time.  So  long  as  he  continues  in  possession  he 
is  held  to  the  relation  of  a  tenant  and  cannot  get 
into  adverse  possession  of  the  premises,  so  as  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Statute  of  Limitations. 
This  rule  has,  however,  been  generally  modified 
by  statutes  permitting  a  tenant,  after  a  certain 
length  of  time,  or  even,  in  a  few  States,  by  dis- 
avowal of  his  landlord's  title,  to  acquire  the 
status  of  an  adverse  possessor.  In  no  ease,  how- 
ever, can  this  be  done  until  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  the  tenancy. 

This  duty  of  the  tenant  to  refrain  from  denying 
his  landlord's  title  is  the  modern  survival  of  the 
feudal  obligation  of  fealty,  pledged  by  the  vassal 
to  his  lord.  Its  most  serious  breach  at  common 
law  consisted,  not  in  the  tenant's  setting  np  the 
invalidity  of  the  landlord's  title  in  an  action  for 
the  rent,  nor  yet  in  his  assertion  of  an  independ- 
ent title,  by  adverse  possession,  but  in  the  tor- 
tious, or  wrongful,  conveyance  of  the  premises 
to  a  third  person  in  fee.  This  was  effected  by 
one  of  the  ancient  modes  of  conveyance,  as  feoff- 
ment, fine,  or  common  recovery,  which  had  the 
curious  effect  of  vesting  in  the  grantee  the  acttial 
estate  which  it  purported  to  convey,  even  though 
this  was  greater  than  the  estate  of  the  grantor. 
TTiis  grave  breach  of  the  tenant's  good  faith  was 
attended  by  the  complete  forfeiture  of  his  own 
estate  to  the  landlord  whom  he  had  thus  be- 
trayed. The  abolition  of  tortious  conveyances 
bv  statute  has  done  away  with  this  violation  of 
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the  tenant's  duty.    See  Feoffment;  Forfeiture; 
Life  Estate. 

Among  the  utlicr  important  incidents  of  the 
relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  are  the  obligation 
of  the  tenant  to  refrain  from  committing  waste 
on  the  premises;  his  right  to  cut  wood  for  fire, 
for  fencing  and  repairs,  and  other  similar  privi- 
leges, known  as  "estovers' ;  the  right  of  a 
tenant  for  life  or  at  will  to  the  emblements  or 
growing  crops:  and  the  right  of  a  tenant  luuler 
certain  circumstances  to  remove  tixtures  which 
he  has  annexed  to  the  freehold.  The  obligation 
of  a  tenant  for  life  or  years  to  keep  the  premises 
in  repair  is  a  direct  consequence  of  liis  liability 
for  wl\at  is  known  as  permissive  waste,  which 
consists  in  permitting  t!ie  premises  to  deterio- 
rate with  use.  At  common  law  this  is  carried 
so  far  as  to  compel  the  tenant  to  rebuild  a  house 
destroyed  by  accidental  fire,  but  this  extreme  eon- 
sequence  of  the  doctrine  of  waste  has  generally 
been  abrogated  by  statute  in  the  United  Statis. 
All  of  these  rights  and  obligations  flow  naturally 
from  the  relation  between  the  parties  and  do  not 
depend     uijon     agreement.        See     Emblement; 

ESTOVER;    FlXTtRE;    WASTE. 

Other  obligations  of  the  parties  are  the  result 
of  agreements  which,  in  the  language  of  tlie  books, 
■'touch  and  concern  the  land."  These  aie  very 
numerous,  the  more  usual  ones  being  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  tenant  to  pay  a  sti|)ulated  rent,  to 
refrain  from  assigning  tlie  lease  without  the  land- 
lord's ])ermission.  to  make  certain  improvements, 
and  the  like;  and.  on  the  landlord's  part,  to  re- 
new the  lease  for  a  further  term,  to  pay  for  im- 
provements at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  to 
permit  the  removal  of  fixtures  not  otherwise  re- 
movable, etc.  Rent  is  never  due  in  the  absence 
of  an  agreement,  express  or  implied,  but  In"  stat- 
ute an  understanding  to  pay  a  reasonable  rent  for 
the  use  and  occupation  of  leased  premises  may  be 
implied  in  cases  where  the  lease  is  silent  on  the 
subject.  Where  agreements  of  the  kind  above 
enumerated  are  embodied  in  a  covenant,  i.e.  an 
instrument  under  seal,  they  become  a  part  of  the 
relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  and  become 
binding,  not  only  upon  the  original  parties,  as  is 
the  ease  witli  ordinary  contracts,  but  extend  to  all 
those  who  may.  during  the  continuance  of  the 
lease,  succeed  to  the  position  of  the  original 
parties,  respectively.  Such  covenants  are  said 
to  'run  with  the  land.'  It  is  on  this  principle 
that  a  tenant's  obligation  to  pay  a  certain  rent  is 
passed  on  to  any  one  to  whom  he  may  assign  the 
lease,  and  the  landlord's  right  to  enforce  the 
obligation  passes,  upon  a  sale  of  the  land,  to  the 
assignee  of  the  reversion. 

Most  of  the  obligations  of  landlord  and  tenant, 
■whether  inherent  in  the  relation  or  contractual, 
are  enforceable  only  by  an  action  for  damages. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  obligations  arising 
out  of  the  agieements  of  the  parties.  In  the 
absence  of  an  express  provision  to  that  effect, 
there  is.  in  general,  no  right  on  the  part  of  the 
landlord  to  terminate  the  lease  and  eject  the 
tenant  for  failure  to  pay  rent  or  for  any  other 
breach  of  duty.  This  result  can  be  attained  only 
by  incorporating  in  the  lease  a  condition  for- 
feiting the  estate  for  a  failure  to  perform  the 
covenants  thereof.  This,  however,  is  frequently 
done. 

Under  most  circumstances  the  relations  of  land- 
lord and  tenant  come  to  an  end  without  notice. 
This  is  alwavs  true  of  estates   for  life  and  for 
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years,  and  generally  of  tenancies  at  will  and  at 
sutierance.  Estates  from  year  to  year,  or  from 
month  to  month,  on  the  other  hand,  are  a  pecu- 
liar form  of  tenancy  at  will,  terminable  only  at 
the  end  of  a  current  period,  and  then  only  upon 
due  notice.  But  the  estate  of  a  tenant  m.ay  come 
to  an  end  in  other  ways  than  by  effluxion  of  time. 
Apart  from  eases  of  forfeiture  for  waste,  for 
felony,  for  breach  of  condition,  and  the  like, 
leasehold  estates  are  regularly  terminated  by  the 
"release'  of  the  reversion  to  the  tenant,  or  by 
the  "surrender'  of  the  tenant's  estate  to  his  land- 
lord. These  are  modes  of  conveyance  operating 
only  where  there  is  "privity  of  estate'  between 
tlie  parties  thereto,  and  peculiarly  appropriate, 
therefore,  to  the  case  of  landlord  and  tenant. 
The  result  in  either  case  is  to  prod\icc  what  is 
known  as  a  merger,  the  lesser  estate  disappearing 
in  the  greater^  and  thus  coming  to  an  end.  See 
Forfeiture;  Release;  Svrrexuer,  .Mso  the 
articles  Lease;  Leaskholu;  Te.nmrr,  Consult 
the  authorities  appended  to  the  article  on  Real 
Property,  and,  in  addition,  Taylor,  The  Ameri- 
can  Laic  of  Lamllord  (iinl  Tcmint  (8th  ed„  Bos- 
ton, 1887)  ;  MeAdam.  Uights,  liemcdics.  and 
Liabilities  of  Landlord  and  Tenant  (.Sd'ed.,  New 
York.  1901);  Fawcett,  Landlord  and  Tenant 
(2d  ed.,  London,  1900). 

LAND  OF  BEU'LAH.  A  name  occurring  in 
Isaiah  Ixii,  4,  and  given  in  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's 
J'rogress  to  the  region  of  peace  where  the  pil- 
grims rest  after  their  journey  until  called  to 
cross  the  river  of  Death  to  the  Celestial  City; 
it  typifies  the  Christian  peace  of  mind  after  the 
trials  of  this   life, 

LAND  OF  NOD.     .\  humorous  application  to 

the  state  of  sleep  of  the  name  of  the  land  men- 
tioned in  Genesis  iv,,  where  Cain  dwelt  after 
the   murder  of   Abei. 

LANDOIS,  laN'dwa',  Hermann  ( 18.3.'}- 1902). 
A  German  naturalist.  He  was  born  at  Miinster, 
and  educated  there  for  the  priesthood,  which  he 
entered  in  18.59,  but  afterwards  left  to  devote 
himself  to  scientific  study  and  the  popular  pre- 
sentation of  natural  history.  He  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  zoiilogj'  at  the  Academy  of  Miinster 
(1873),  and  wrote:  Tierstimmen  (1874);  Lehr- 
huch  der  Zoologie.  with  Altuni  (5th  ed.  1883)  ; 
Der  ilensch  iind  die  drci  Reiche  der  \aliir.  with 
Krass,  of  which  part  is  in  the  fifth  edition 
(1894).  and  part  in  tlie  tenth  (1901);  and  an 
equally  successful  Lelirhueh  fiir  den  Vnterricht 
in  der  Xaturheschreihuno  (.5th  and  10th  ed. 
1894-1901). — His  brother.  Leonard  (1837—), 
a  German  physici.an,  was  born  at  Miinster,  and 
was  educated  at  Greifswald,  where  he  took  his 
degree  in  1863.  and  became  professor  of  physi- 
ology in  1872.  He  wrote  on  the  blood,  the  pulse, 
and  transfusion:  on  optical  phenomena  and  elec- 
tro-magnetism: and  published  a  valuable  and 
successful  Lehrbnch  der  Phi/siolofjie  (10th  ed. 
1899). 

LANDON,  lax'dox',  Charles  Pail  (1700- 
l.*-2G),  A  French  painter  and  author,  born  at 
Xonant  (Orne),  He  studied  vmder  Regnault.  and 
won  the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1792,  He  became  suc- 
cessively painter  to  the  Duke  de  Berri,  corre- 
sponding member  of  the  Institute,  and  conserva- 
tor of  the  Louvre,  .\mong  his  many  works  are: 
Vie  et  eeuires  des  peintres  les  plus  cH^hres  des 
arts    (25   vols,,    1803-24)  :    Deseription   de  Paris 
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(1809-19)  ;  and  AnnaUs  du   musie  et  de  I'ecole 
modcnic  (lis  beuuxarln    (1821). 

LAN'DON,  Letitia  Elizabeth  (1802-38). 
An  English  poetess — better  known  by  her  initials 
L.  E.  L. — born  in  Clielsea,  August  14,  1802.  As 
a  girl,  she  was  fond  of  reading.  In  1820  her  first 
poem,  "Kome,"  appeared  in  the  Literary  Gazette, 
and  attracted  considerable  attention.  She  pub- 
lished several  volumes  of  verse,  the  most  widely 
read  and  admired  of  which  was  the  1  in  pre/visa- 
trice  (1824),  contributed  to  the  annuals.  She 
wrote  three  novels,  of  wliich  the  best  swms  to  be 
Elhet  Vhttrchitl  (18.37).  On  .June  7,  18^8.  she 
iriarried  George  Maclean,  (iovernor  of  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  and  was  found  dead  in  her  new  home  on 
October  15,  18.38.  She  was  in  the  habit  of  tak- 
ing prussic  acid  as  a  medicine,  and  is  thought 
to  have  died  from  an  overdose.  L.  E.  L.  was  ex- 
tremely popular  in  her  own  time.  Consult : 
Blanchard.  Life  and  Ketnains  of  London-  (Lon- 
don. 1841):  and  Poetical  Works,  edited  by  W. 
B.  Scott    (London,  1873). 

LAN'DOR,  \V.\i.TEB  Savace  ( 177.5-18G4).  An 
English  poet  and  prose  writer.  S(m  of  Walter 
Landor  and  of  Elizabeth  Savage,  born  at  Ipsley 
Court.  Warwickshire,  .January  30.  1775.  As  a 
sturdy  boy  of  twelve  he  was  sent  to  Rugby,  where 
be  distinguished  himself  in  Latin  verse.  Owing 
to  an  ungovernable  temper  he  was  dilTicult  to 
manage,  and  was  accordingly  removed  from 
Rugby  at  the  advice  of  the  head  master.  In 
1793  he  entered  Trinity  College.  Oxford.  Un- 
conventional in  his  bearing,  too  pronounced  in 
his  republican  opinions,  he  got  into  dilliculties 
there.  Tor  firing  a  gun  at  the  window  of  a  Tory 
undergrniluate  he  was  rusticated  in  1794.  and 
never  returned.  He  quarreled  with  his  father 
over  the  incident,  and  was  left  to  look  after  him- 
self on  an  allowance  of  £1.50  a  year.  He  now 
spent  three  years  in  Wales,  where  he  wrote  fSehir 
(1798).  which  shows  the  influence  that  Milton 
and  Pindar  were  then  exercising  upon  him.  The 
poem  was  greatly  admired  by  Coleridge.  Southey, 
and  the  young  Shelley.but  it  foimd  no  favor  with 
the  general  public.  Writing  with  almost  eciual 
facility  in  Latin,  he  made  a  Latin  version  of  the 
poem  (1803).  On  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1805  he  succeeded  to  the  family  estates,  and 
began  squandering  them  at  Bath.  For  a  few- 
months  in  1808  he  served  under  lilake  in  Spain, 
largely  to  gratify  a  dislike  to  the  French  which 
he  had  conceived  on  a  visit  to  Paris  in  1802. 
In  1809  he  purchased  the  estate  of  Llanthony 
Abbey,  in  South  Wales,  where  by  bis  extrava- 
gance and  quarrels  he  wasted  a  large  part 
of  his  patrinuiny.  In  1811  he  married  .Julia 
Thnillier.  the  daughter  of  an  iinsnccessful 
banker.  The  marriage  was  particularly  unfortun- 
ate. At  this  time  he  wrote  a  tragedy.  Counf 
Julian  (1812).  which,  though  ill  adapted  to  the 
stage,  is  a  most  impressive  dramatic  poem. 
Leaving  his  Welsh  estate  in  charge  of  his  mother, 
he  settled  first  at  Tours,  and  then  in  Italy, 
where  he  lived  mostly  until  1835.  occupying  the 
Palazjto  Medici  in  Florence  and  the  Villa  Ohera- 
desca  in  Fiesole  To  this  period  and  the  years 
following  l)elong  the  delightful  Imaijinan/  Con- 
rrrsdtinns  (1.824-20)  :  the  Citntion  and  Fxamina- 
tinii  of  Williiiw  !<h(iK-esi)carc  .  .  .  Touching 
Deer  ■  fStealinrj  (1834):  Pericles  and  A.tpnsia 
(183G):  ami  The  Pentamernn  (1837).  In  18.38 
he  settled   in   Bath,  where   he  lived,   with   some 


interruptions,  till  1858.  In  the  meantime  he 
had  published  his  choicest  poems,  the  Hellenics 
( 184ti ) ,  some  of  which  were  translations  of  Latia 
poems  written  when  a  young  man  under  the 
title  Idyllia  Beroiea  (1814,  1820).  Best  of  them 
is  "The  Hamadrj'ad."  In  1858  Landor  returned 
to  Italy,  eventually  taking  apartments  at  Flor- 
ence. Here  lie  was  aided  by  Browning  and  vis- 
ited by  Swinburne.  He  died  St^ptember  17,  1804. 
Landor's  was  a  powerful  personality  connecting 
the  earlier  and  later  poets  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  His  poetry  has  never  been  widely  read, 
but  has  almost  invariably  charmed  the  poets 
themselves.  His  prose,  though  uneven  in  quality, 
rises  at  times  to  magnificence.  As  a  man  he  was 
given  to  explosions  of  anger,  but  also  to  e.\- 
])losi(ms  of  laughter.  He  was  kind-hearted  and 
chivalrous,  and  made  many  friends  as  well  as 
enemies.  Consult  his  Works,  with  life  by  Forster 
(8  vols.,  London.  1876)  ;  Letters  and  Other  Un- 
published ^yritings,  edited  by  Wheeler  (ib., 
1897)  ;  Letters,  Private  and  Public,  edited  by 
Wheeler  (ib.,  1899)  :  and  Colvin,  Landor,  in 
••English  Men  of  Letters  Series"   (ib.,  1881). 

LANDOTJZY,  la.v'doo'ze',  Lofis  .Joseph  Tii£o- 
I'liiiE  (184.5 — I.  A  French  phj-sician,  born  at 
Itheims.  He  took  part  in  tlie  Franco-Carman 
War.  graduated  from  the  medical  school  in  Paris, 
in  lS7tj.  became  an  associate  of  its  faculty  in 
1880.  and  professor  of  therapeutics  and  materia 
medica  in  1893.  Tlie  experience  gained,. as  phy- 
sician at  different  hospitals  from  1879  enabled 
him  to  make  extensive  observations  in  nervous  dis- 
eases, and  he  published  monographs:  .S'ur  la  tuber- 
culose  infantile  (1875-88);  iS'i/r  les  paralysies 
dans  les  maladies  aigues  (1880):  Kecherches 
sur  les  causes  de  I'atajcie  locomotrice  progressive 
(1882),  the  collaboration  with  Ballet"  which 
gained  an  Academy  prize:  Hur  la  myopathie 
ntrophique  progressive  (1886).  with  Dejerine, 
and  crowned  by  the  Institute:  and  Les  serothera- 
pies, hxons  de  therapeutique  et  matii-re  mMicale 
(1898). 

LAND-BAIL.  An  English  name  for  the  corn- 
crake.    See  Crake:  Rail;  and  Plate  of  Rails, 

ETC. 

LAN'DEETH,  David  (180280).  An  Ameri- 
can seedsman.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
and  was  the  son  of  David  Landreth.  an  Eng- 
lishman, who  in  1784  established  in  Philadelphia 
a  nursery  and  seed  house.  David  the  yoimger 
became  a  partner  in  the  firm,  and  until  1.828 
was  manager  of  the  branch  store  in  Charleston, 
S.  C.  which  was  confiscated  by  the  Confederacy 
during  the  Civil  War.  He  then  succeeded  his 
father  as  head  of  the  firm  in  Philadelphia. 
From  that  time  forward  his  leisure  was  devoted 
to  writing  and  matters  of  public  interest.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Philadelphia  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  for  which  organization  he 
acted  as  corresponding  secretary  from  1828  to 
1835.  and  was  an  .active  nieml)er  of  numerous 
other  societies,  notably  the  Philadelphia  Society 
for  Promotion  of  Agriculture  and  the  United 
States  Agricultural  Society,  in  which  he  held 
the  posts  of  president  and  vice-president  respec- 
tively. His  most  notable  work,  which  appeared 
at  Philadelphia  in  1847.  was  the  American  edi- 
tion of  .1  Dictionary  of  Modern  Gardening,  an 
English  work  by  .Johnson. 

LAN'DRY,  Arcr.sTE  Ch.^ri.e.s  Philippe  Rob- 
ert  (1846—).     A  Canadian  statesman  and  au- 
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thor,  bom  in  Quebec.  He  graduated  from  Laval 
Iniversity,  studied  agriculture  at  Saintc  Anne 
College,  and  devoted  himself  to  farming.  He 
•nas  lirst  elected  to  the  Dominion  Parliament  in 
1878,  and  was  returned  in  1882;  in  1802  he  was 
called  to  the  Senate.  He  served  in  the  volunteer 
militia,  and  in  1885  was  made  a  lieutenant- 
colonel.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  Quebec 
Kxhibition  Ci)m])any  in  18'Jl.  and  president  of 
tlie  Council  of  Agriculture  in  180ti.  His  publi- 
cations include  |iapcrs  on  literary,  i)olitical,  and 
K-ientitic  subjects,  and  Traiie  popiiUiire  d'agri- 
culture  theorique  et  pratique  (1878);  L'Ualie, 
scs  beaitlcs  et  scs  souvenirs  (1880)  ;  L'eglise  et 
I'ctat  (1883)  ;  and  Les  six  raisons  du  Dr.  Verge 
contre  le  cerele  catholique  de  Quebec  (1884). 

LANDS,  Public.  That  part  of  the  national 
domain  in  the  ownership  of  the  Government,  sub- 
ject to  sale  or  other  disposal  under  general  laws. 
These  lands  lie  within  both  the  Slates  and  the 
Territories.  Tliey  have  been  acquired  for  the 
Vnited  States  chiefly  by  cession  from  the  indi- 
vidual States,  and  by  treaties  with  foreign  na- 
tions. At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Arti- 
cles of  Coufedcr.ition.  in  1781,  the  entire  national 
domain  was  either  erected  into  States  or  claimed 
by  the  individual  States  as  unorganized  territory. 
I'nder  the  .\rticles  of  Confederation  the  States 
were  induced  to  cede  their  claims  to  Western  ter- 
ritory' to  the  United  States.  New  York  in  1781, 
Virginia..in  1784.  Connecticut  in  1785,  and  Massa- 
chusetts in  178t!,  >vith  some  reservations,  ceded 
to  the  General  Government  their  claim  to  the 
territory  north  of  the  Ohio  River:  the  States 
south  of  Virginia  soon  followed  their  example. 
South  Carolina  in  1787,  North  Carolina  in  1790, 
and  Georgia  in  1802,  ceded  their  claims  to  lands 
lying  to  the  west  of  their  limits,  so  that  within 
a  short  time  after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  the  United  States  had  come  into 
possession  of  an  immense  Western  domain.  Ad- 
ministration of  this  domain  became  one  of  the 
jmjxirtant  functions  of  the  General  Government. 
Perhaps  the  most  notable  piece  of  legislation 
enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation 
related  to  the  government  and  disposal  of  the 
(public  lands  lying  north  of  the  Ohio  River. 
(Sec  the  article  on  Xortiiwest  Territory.) 
The  Federal  Constitution,  adopted  in  178!),  con- 
ferred upon  Congress  the  power  to  make  all  need- 
ful rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  terri- 
tory and  other  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  thus  making  the  national  legislature  the 
sole  authority  for  the  control  of  the  public  lands. 
After  the  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  cessions, 
the  first  increase  of  the  public  domain  came  as  a 
result  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  of  1803,  which, 
if  it  included  Oregon,  as  the  Land  Olfiee  has  al- 
ways claimed,  amounted  to  1.003.21(j  square 
miles.  In  1812  Congress  claimed  and  asserted 
jurisdiction  over  about  0740  square  miles  of  ter- 
ritory in  Spanish  West  Florida.  By  the  cession 
of  Florida  in  1819,  about  54.000  square  miles 
were  added  to  the  public  domain.  By  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  in  1845.  it  was  still  further  in- 
creased bv  262,290  square  miles.  As  a  result  of 
the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  (1848),  the 
territory  now  embraced  in  the  State  of  California 
and  the  vast  Territory  of  New  Jlexieo  was 
acquired.  The  Gadsden  Purcha.se  of  1853 
brought  an  area  of  some  47.000  square  miles, 
and  finally  .Maska.  with  577.300  square  miles, 
was   acquired    by   treaty   with    Russia    in    1867. 


in  organizing  the  territory  thus  acquired  into 
States  or  Territories,  the  General  Govern- 
ment has  often  reserved  large  areas  for  spe- 
cial purposes,  or  for  such  disposal  as  it  may 
see  fit.  It  is  these  areas  that  are  popularly 
and  oHUially  known  as  the  i)ublic  lands  of  the 
United  States.  The  legal  title  to  land  occupied 
by  Indian  tribes  is  regarded  as  being  vested  in 
the  United  States.  According  to  the  doctrine 
early  laid  down  by  the  courts,  the  Indians  have 
only  a  right  of  occupancy,  subject  to  the  power 
of  the  I  iiited  States  to  extinguish  the  same 
either  by  conquest  or  purchase.  The  principle 
is  that  they  are  not  absolute  owners,  but  mere 
occupants,  to  be  protected  while  in  the  posses- 
sion of  their  lands  and  incapable  of  transferring 
the  absolute  title  to  any  person  or  sovereign  ex- 
cept that  of  the  county  in  which  they  are  domi- 
ciled. One  of  the  chief  sources  of  expense  in 
the  publi.?-land  policy  of  the  United  Stiites  has 
been  the  cost  of  extinguishing  the  Indian  titles. 
Up  to  1883  this  item  of  expense  had  reached  the 
amount  of  .$9,000,000.  As  the  titles  of  the  In- 
dians have  been  extinguished  they  have  been 
settled  upon  reservations  of  Government  land 
emljracing  altogether  more  than  a  hundred  mil- 
lion acres.     See  Indian  Affair.s. 

The  public  lands  of  the  United  States  have  l)een 
disposed  of  in  various  ways.  The  principal  method 
has  been  sale  at  a  nominal  price  or  gift  to  indiv- 
idual settlers  and  grants  to  States  or  corpora- 
tions. Prior  to  1801  it  was  the  policy  of  the  (iov- 
ermient  to  sell  its  public  lands  in  large  q\iantities 
b5'special  contract. the  result  being  an  average  sale 
of  about  100,000  acres  annually.  Then  followed 
a  policy  of  selling  on  credit  and  in  small  lots, 
with  the  result  that  some  18,000.000  acres  were 
disposed  of.  In  1820  the  policy  of  selling  for  cash, 
but  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  was  tried.  With- 
in twenty  years  son;e  76,000.000  acres  had  been 
fold  as  a  result  of  this  method.  After  the  panic 
of  1837  the  preemption  system,  to  be  described 
hereafter,  was  adopted,  by  which  the  most  desir- 
able lands  were  reserved  for  actual  settlers  at  a 
low  price.  The  homestead  policy  adopted  in 
1862  had  the  cflcct  of  reducing  the  sales  to  an 
average  of  1.000.000  acres  annually.  Up  to  1883 
the  total  reccijjts  from  the  sale  of  the  public 
lands  had  reached  the  amount  of  .$233,000,000, 
although  according  to  a  reliable  authority  the 
actual  cash  otitlay  of  the  Government  in  the  pur- 
chase of  foreign  territory,  the  cost  of  extinguish- 
ing Indian  titles,  the  expense  of  surveying,  etc., 
exceeded  this  amount  by  $126,000,000".  One  of 
the  most  common  methods  of  disposing  of  the 
public  lands  was  by  grant  to  individuals  on  ac- 
count of  special  services  to  the  Republic,  or  to 
corporations  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  con- 
struction of  railroads,  or  to  the  States  for  the  en- 
couragement of  education  or  the  building  of  roads 
and  canals.  Of  the  first  class  of  grants  may  be 
mentioned  the  gifts  of  land  to  the  Revolutionary 
soldiers  and  to  eminent  individuals  like  Lafay- 
ette, who  had  rendered  distingiiished  service  to 
the  nation.  Of  the  10.000.000  acres  given  away 
down  to  1840.  the  greater  part  was  in  reward 
for  niilitaiy  services  either  in  the  Revolution  or 
the  War  of  1812.  To  reward  the  soldiers  of  the 
Mexican  War.  about  60.000.000  acres  were  appro- 
priated bv  Congress.  A  few  grants  were  made 
direct  to  educational  and  charitable  institutions, 
but  they  were  exceptions  rather  than  part  of  a 
general  policy.     From  1842  to  1854  various  acts 
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were  passed  granting  quarter  sections  of  land 
to  actual  settlers  \\lio  would  take  up  their  resi- 
dences on  certain  frontiers.  About  3,000,000 
acres  were  disposed  of  in  this  manner.  Under 
the  homestead  i)olicy  adoi)ted  in  18li2,  and  the 
fciniilar  tinitx-r-culturc  policy  introduced  in  1878, 
aliout  150,000,000  acres  were  taken  uj)  by  pri- 
Aate  persons.  The  policy  of  making  grants  of 
public  lands  to  the  I^tales  was  begun  at  an  early 
lime,  and  has  contributed  largely  to  the  deple- 
tion of  the  public  domain.  As  early  as  1802  a 
grant  was  made  for  ])ublic  improvements  in  Ohio. 
Between  1824  and  18UG  more  than  4.000.000  acres 
were  granted,  to  live  .States  for  canal  purposes. 
By  an  act  of  1850  all  swamp  and  overflowed  lands 
within  the  limits  of  any  State  were  granted  for 
(lie  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  construction  of  levees 
and  drains.  The  jwlicy  of  aiding  in  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads  by  means  of  public-land  grants 
began  about  1850.  In  September  of  that  year 
Congress  made  a  grant  to  the  State  of  Illinois 
to  be  api)lied  to  the  construction  of  the  Illinois 
Central  liailroad.  The  grant  consisted  of  alter- 
nate sections  for  si.x  sections  in  width  on  either 
side  of  the  road.  At  the  same  time  grants  were 
made  to  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Jlississippi 
to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
Railroad  to  the  Oulf.  Between  1852  and  1872 
similar  grants,  about  eighty  in  numlx-r.  were 
made  to  the  States  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin.  Louisiana,  and  Florida  for  the 
purpose  of  subsidi'^ing  their  principal  railwaj- 
lines. 

As  early  as  1845  efl'orts  had  been  made  to 
secure  the  aid  of  the  Government  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  transcontinental  line  to  the  Pacific. 
With  the  admission  of  California  to  the  Union 
and  the  rapid  development  of  the  Far  West,  the 
construction  of  a  rood  to  the  Pacific  became  a 
political  necessity.  Between  1850  and  1862  the 
proposition  to  grant  Government  aid  in  the  con- 
stniction  of  the  line  was  a  subject  of  frequent  de- 
bate in  Congress,  and  was  favored  by  both  po- 
litical parties  in  their  national  conventions.  But 
lietween  Towa  and  California  there  were  no  States 
to  which  the  grant  conld  pass.  Accordingly  Con- 
gress voted  a  subsidy  of  public  land  to  such  cor- 
porations as  would  undertake  the  task  of  building 
the  Pacifi  ■  railroads.  During  the  ensuing  decade 
twenty  odd  grants,  comprising  an  aggregate  area 
of  155.000,000  acres,  were  made,  some  of  which, 
however,  reverted  to  the  Government  on  account 
of  the  failure  of  the  railroads  to  fulfill  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  grants  were  made.  A  few 
grants  for  canals  and  wagon  roads  between  1S63 
and  1873  withdrew  an  ad.lilional  3.000,000  acres 
from  the  publi<'  domain,  thus  swellinfx  the  amount 
promised  by  tlie  Government  to  the  grand  total 
of  262.000.000  acres.  A  considerable  portion  of 
this,  however,  reverted  to  the  Government,  and 
was  never  patented.  In  addition  to  grants  for 
internal  imjirovements,  the  States  have  received 
large  gifts  of  public  land  for  the  encouragement 
of  education.  Those  admitted  prior  to  1850  re- 
ceived one-thirty-sixth  of  their  area  for  school 
purposes.  Those  admitted  since  1850  have  re- 
ceived one-eighteenth  for  the  same  purpose — a 
total  of  nearly  70.000,000  acres.  Each  of  the 
new  States  has  also  received  a  tract  of  from  one 
to  four  townships  for  a  universitv — a  total  of 
more  than  1,000,000  acres.  By  the  act  of  1862 
Congress  granted  to  each  State  a  tract  of  land 
whose   area    was   proimrtioned   according   to    its 


representation  in  Congress,  for  an  agricultural 
college.  As  a  result  of  this  policy,  about  10,000,- 
000  acres  were  lost  to  the  public  domain.  The  six 
new  States  recently  admitted  to  the  Union  re- 
ceived the  magnificent  gift  of  23,000,000  acres  for 
schools,  public  buildings,  and  other  purposes.  As 
a  climax  to  the  munificence  of  Congress  was  an 
act  of  l'J02,  setting  ai-ide  all  moneys  received 
from  the  sale  of  public  lands  in  seventeen  States 
and  Territories  as  a  special  fund  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  irrigation  system.  This  is  ex- 
pected to  yield  ultimately  several  hundred  million 
dollars. 

Tlie  different  methods  by  which  titles  to  pub- 
lic land  may  be  acquired  by  private  individuals 
are:  (1)  Preemption;  (2)  homestead;  (3)  pub- 
lic auction  or  private  sale;  (4)  bounty  law.  or 
military  land  warrants;  (5)  under  the  Timber- 
Culture  Act.  According  to  the  Preemption  Law, 
which  was  in  force  until  recently,  the  applicant 
was  required  to  settle  upon  the  land,  improve 
it,  and  reside  there  continuously  for  a  period  of 
six  months.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period. 
Upon  furnishing  proof  of  such  residence  and  im- 
provement, and  upon  paying  $1.25  per  acre,  the 
preemptor  was  entitled  to  a  patent  conveying  him 
full  title  to  the  land.  All  public  land  belonging 
to  the  United  States  to  whiili  Inilian  title  had 
been  extinguished  was  subject  to  preemption 
under  the  conditions,  restrictions,  and  exceptions 
provided  by  law.  The  principal  exceptions  were 
lands  expressly  reserved  by  law  or  proclamation 
of  the  President,  lands  included  within  the  limits 
of  an  incorporated  town  or  already  selected  as 
the  site  of  a  city  or  town,  lands  actually  settled 
and  occupied  for  purposes  of  trade  or  other  busi- 
ness, and  lands  contiiining  saline  or  mineral  de- 
posits. Every  person  who  was  the  head  of  a 
family,  every  widow,  and  every  unmarried  per- 
son over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  b<'ing  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  or  having  tiled  a 
declaration  of  intention  to  become  such,  was  en- 
titled to  take  advantage  of  the  preemption  laws, 
exce])t  that  no  person  who  was  already  the  owner 
of  320  acres  of  land  in  any  State  or  Territory,  or 
who  had  abandoneil  his  residence  on  his  own  land 
to  reside  on  the  public  lands  in  the  same  State  or 
Territory,  was  entitled  to  the  right  in  question. 
The  preemption  system  is  said  to  have  originated 
from  the  necessities  of  settlers,  and  through  a 
series  of  more  than  fifty-seven  years  of  experience 
in  attempts  to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the 
public  lands.  The  early  idea  of  sales  for  revenue 
was  abandoned,  and  a  plan  of  disposition  for 
homes  was  substituted.  The  preemption  system 
was  the  result  of  long  experience,  executive  or- 
ders, departmental  rulings,  and  judicial  con- 
struction. 

Under  the  Homestead  Law.  enacted  in  1862  and 
since  variously  amended,  the  applicant  'enters' 
upon  the  land  (not  exceeding  100  acres),  improves 
it,  and  resides  there  continuously  for  a  jieriod  of 
five  years.  After  the  expiration  of  this  period, 
and  upon  making  proof  of  such  residence  and 
improvement,  he  is  entitled  to  a  patent  without 
the  payment  of  money,  except  a  nominal  fee. 
Any  person  qualified  to  take  advantage  of  the  Pre- 
emption Law  is  eligible  to  enter  land  under  the 
homestead  acts,  while  the  lands  subject  to  home- 
stead are  the  same  as  those  subject  to  pre- 
emption. I'nder  the  homestead  policy  more  than 
85.000,000  acres  of  land  have  passed  from  the 
public  domain  to  the  possession  of  private  indi- 
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viduala.  (See  Homestead  Laws.)  Tlie  home- 
stead policy  is  now  the  approved  method  of  dis- 
posing of  the  public  lands.  It  does  not  ofl'er  the 
same  opportunity  for  fraud  that  some  of  the 
other  methods  have  shown,  and  has  produced  the 
most  satisfactory  results  ever  obtained  from  a 
national  .system  of  land  distribution.  According 
to  the  third  method  of  acquiring  title  to  public 
land,  the  President,  by  order  or  proclamation, 
aiuiouhces  that  certain  lands  will  be  open  to 
public  auction  at  a  certain  time  and  continue 
open  for  a  specified  period,  during  which  time 
they  will  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  for  cash,  the 
minimum  price  being  fixed  at  $1.25  per  acre. 
Such  portions  as  remain  unsold  at  the  expiration 
of  the  period  of  sale  are  held  for  private  entry 
and  sale.  According  to  the  fourth  method,  cer- 
tain soldiers  or  members  of  their  families  are 
given  military  land  warrants  entitling  them  to 
a  specified  part  of  the  public  lands,  and  upon 
presentation  to  the  proper  officer  of  such  war- 
rants the  holder  is  entitled  to  enter  upon  so 
much  of  the  public  domain  without  pavment  of 
money,  unless  the  land  is  held  above  the  usual 
price.  Finall,v,  by  the  Timber-Culture  Act  of  1878 
it  was  provided  that  a  person,  upon  proof  that 
he  had  planted  a  certain  number  of  acres  of  tim- 
ber, was  entitled  to  receive  a  patent  for  land  not 
exceeding  ItJO  acres  occupied.  This  act.  together 
with  the  Preemption  Law,  has  recently  been  re- 
pealed, on  account  of  numerous  frauds  growing 
out  of  their  administration.  At  present  the  pub- 
lic lands  of  the  United  States  are  classified  by 
the  Land  Oflice  as  mineral  lands,  which  are  chief- 
ly valuable  for  their  mineral  wealth,  and  are 
usually  resened  from  preemption  or  homestead, 
and  sold  at  from  $2. .50  to  $.5  per  acre:  timber  and 
stone  lands,  unfit  for  cultivation,  but  valuable 
otherwise,  and  iisually  sold  at  $2.50  per  acre; 
saline  lands,  salt  springs,  at  first  offered  at  pub- 
lic sale  to  the  highest  bidder  at  not  less  than 
$1.25  per  acre;  town-site  lands,  sold  at  $1.25  per 
acre ;  desert  lands,  sold  at  the  same  price,  and 
in  lots  not  exceeding  320  acres :  eoal  lands,  sold 
usually  at  from  $10  to  $20  per  acre,  according  to 
their  distance  from  a  completed  railroad:  and 
agricultural  lands,  sold  everywhere  at  $1.25  per 
acre.  From  1854  to  1862  there  was  a  class  of 
graduated  lands,  consisting  of  parcels  which  had 
long  remained  unsold  and  were  offered  to  adjoin- 
ing settlers  at  very  low  prices. 

The  management  of  the  public  lands  is  in- 
trusted to  a  bureau  of  the  Interior  Department 
known  as  the  General  Land  Office,  at  the  head 
of  which  is  a  commissioner  appointed  bv  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  This  office  was  created  in  1812,  and  took 
over  the  various  duties  relating  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  lands,  which  had  previously 
been  managed  by  officers  in  the  departments  of 
State,  Treasurj',  and  War.  The  Land  Office  con- 
stituted a  bureau  in  the  Treasury  Department 
until  1849,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  new 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  commissioner 
is  charged  with  a  series  of  duties  relative  to  the 
surveying  and  sale  of  the  public  lands,  such  as 
relate  to  private  claims  for  lands  and  the  issuing 
and  recording  of  patents  for  all  grants  of  land  of 
whatever  character  made  under  the  authority  of 
the  X'nited  States.  Local  land  offices  are  estab- 
lished in  the  various  States  and  Territories  where 
the  amount  of  unsold  public  land  exceeds  100.000 
acres.     For  each  land  office  a  register  and  a  re- 


ceiver are  appointed,  whose  duties  are  to  transact 
the  business  relating  to  the  public  lands  in  their 
districts.  The  registers  receive  applications  for 
land,  file  receipts,  and  on  final  payment  give  to 
the  purchaser  a  certificate  which  entitles  him 
to  a  patent  or  deed  from  the  United  States.  For- 
merly the  patents  were  signed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  but  that  practice  was  aban- 
tloned,  and  at  present  thev  are  signed  by  a  secre- 
tary and  countersigned  by  the  recorder.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  receiver  to  receive  money  or  land 
scrip  from  the  purchaser,  and  to  issue  receipts 
therefor.  Registers  and  receivers  are  appointed 
by  the  President,  and  hold  oflice-  for  four  years.  All 
proceedings  for  the  acquirement  of  public  lands 
are  to  be  made  before  these  olliccrs,  and  they  are 
empowered  to  pass  upon  all  claims  relating  to 
land  within  their  districts,  their  decisions,  how- 
ever, being  subject  to  review  by  the  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Ollice.  ]5esides  these  officers, 
there  are  some  seventeen  surveyors-general — one 
for  each  of  the  surveving  districts  into  which 
the  public  domain  is  divided.  Under  their  direc- 
tion the  public  lands  are  surveyed  and  described 
and  thus  made  ready  for  sale.  Another  impor- 
tant official  of  the  Goneral  Land  Office  is  the 
recorder,  likewise  appointed  by  the  President, 
and  charged  with  countersigning  and  recording 
patents.    The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
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Undisposed 

of. 

acres 

Reserved, 
acres 

Already  ap- 
propriated 

3.59,250 

a59,492.760 

50.286.986 

3,493.444 

42,467,512 

39,650,247 

1,596,411 

43,286,694 

.53.880 

8.610.920 

16.798.146 

2.660 

16.011,279 

5,490,001 

19,259 

1,742,809 

32  244.790 

5  707.188 

30.047.676 

Calitomia 

41.491.129 
21.207  912 

Florida 

33.456.970 

8.26:1.937 

35,842.560 

22,950,400 

i9,(»8.sa6 

35.616.080 

1.196,900 

442,224 

430,483 

4,686,203 

285.804 

337,946 

67,963,067 

9.798,68tl 

56,541.170 

18,725,239 

987.875 

1,474.834 

90.386 

5.022.298 

50.197.945 

27.138.:!n3 

36.298.331 

41.479,.'i79 

29.399.318 

43.4.57.894 

11,511.531 

69.902 

5,967.412 

3,370,291 

14.119.012 

39.268.690 

15.920,218 

22.814.550 

26.062.720 

5,733.572 
34,377,907 
11,930,809 
42,967,451 
11,125,883 
313.565 
48.358.169 

7,203.429 

5,600.821 
12,909.822 

5,487,668 

12.366.791 

3ea.3Xi 

8.046.226 

ll.K)7.399 

21.398.712 

South  Dakota 

24.365.769 

Utah 

4,086,321 

Washinfrton 

19.2.54.206 

»4,.595.962 

6,028.885 

Total 

917.135,880 

154,745,782 

737,658.178 

Office  makes  an  annual  report  to  Congress  of  the 
work  of  his  office,  including  statistics  of  land 
surveys  and  sales.  These  volumes  contain  a  vast 
amount  of  descriptive  and  statistical  information 
concerning  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States, 
and  are  often  accompanied  by  valuable  maps 
showing  the  Government  reserves  and  the  unap- 
propriated domain.  The  rectangular  system  of 
surveying  the  public  lands  was  early  adopted  by 
the  Government,  and  was  first  practiced  in  south- 
eastern Ohio  under  the  direction  of  Thomas 
Hutchins.  geographer  of  the  United  States.  This 
system  provides  for  the  division  of  the  lands  into 
ranges,  townships,  sections,  and  quarter  sections. 
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The  ranges  are  bounded  by  meridian  lines  six 
miles  apart,  and  numbered  east  and  west  from  a 
principal  meridian.  These  are  divided  into  town- 
ships six  miles  square,  numbered  north  and  south 
from  a  given  parallel.  The  townships  are  sub- 
divided into  thirty-si.\  sections,  each  one  mile 
square,  and  these  are  again  subdivided  into  quar- 
ter sections. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  nearly  7.38,000,000 
acres  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  public  do- 
main, there  are  still  left, according  to  the  estimates 
of  the  General  Land  (Ulice.  about  1,071. 88 1,GIJ2 
acres,  of  which  917,135,880  acres  are  unappro- 
priated and  unreserved,  the  total  value  being  esti- 
mated at  about  .$1,000,000,000.  In  the  meantime 
that  part  of  the  public  domain  which  is  still  un- 
di.sposed  of  is  being  taken  up  at  a  rapid  rate. 
The  report  of  the  Commissioner  shows  that  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  .June  30,  1900,  more 
than  13.000,000  acres  were  disposed  of.  The  pre- 
ceding table  is  an  appro.ximate  estimate  of  the 
public  lands  undisposed  of  reserved,  and  already 
appropriated. 

LANDSBERG-AN-DER-WARTHE,  lants'- 
b^rK-an-derviir'tp.  A  tipwn  in  the  Province  of 
Brandenburg,  Prussia,  on  the  W'arthe.  40  miles 
northeast  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  ( ilap :  Prus- 
sia, F  2) .  It  contains  a  theatre,  a  museum,  and  a 
gymnasium.  The  chief  manufactures  are  machin- 
ery and  iron  products,  trimmed  lumber,  furni- 
ture, bricks,  starch,  etc.  Landsberg  was  found- 
ed in  1257,  and  strongly  fortified  during  the 
seventeenth  centurv.  Population,  in  1890,  28,- 
065;   in  1900,  33.597. 

LANDSCAPE.  In  painting,  a  picture  repre- 
senting natural  scenery,  with  or  without  acces- 
sories of  men  and  animals,  which  must  be  sub- 
sidiary. The  modern  feeling  for  landscape  was  un- 
known to  Greek  art.  the  human  figure  absorbing 
all  attention.  It  was  not  awakened  until  Alex- 
andrine times,  and  in  the  Roman  epoch  both 
landscapes  and  marines  were  common.  The  prin- 
cipal surviving  examples  are  the  Odyssey  land- 
scapes (VaticanI,  found  upon  the  Esquiline  Hill, 
and  some  of  the  mural  decorations  at  Pompeii 
and  Hcrculanipum.  In  Byzantine  art  and  during 
the  MidiUe  Ages  there  was  no  sense  of  landscape, 
gold  backgroimds  being  used  for  the  religious 
pictures. 

The  first  efTective  use  of  landscapes  as  back- 
grounds was  made  in  Flanders  by  the  brothers 
Van  Eyck  (c.l400),  who,  through  the  medium  of 
their  oil  technique,  rendered  admirably  the  ef- 
fects of  light  and  atmosphere.  i  Sw  Etck.  ) 
This  practice  was  continued  by  their  followers, 
and  by  the  German  school  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  Diirer  achieving  especial  suc- 
cess in  drawings  and  engravings  of  landscapes. 
The  Florentine  and  Venetian  painters  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  made  delightful  use  of  landscape 
as  backgrounds,  as  is  especially  seen  in  the  works 
of  Filippo  Lippi,  Perugino.  Leonardo,  and  Ra- 
phael. Correggio  lent  it  a  subtle  charm,  but  the 
most  important  contributions  were  made  by  the 
Venetians,  who  showed  the  effects  of  sunlight 
and  atmosphere.  This  was  especially  done  by 
Bellini  and  by  Giorgione.  with  whom  the  land- 
scape assumes  equal  importance  with  the  figures 
painted.  Titian  used  it  even  more  independently, 
treating  landscape  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  it  an 
ideal  and  heroic  character.  The  Carracci  and  the 
Eclectics  developed  this  phase  even  further,  paint- 


ing landscapes  independent  of  figures.  This  so- 
called  classic  landscape  found  its  culmination  in 
the  seventeenth  century  at  Rome,  under  the  hand 
of  Nicolas  and  Gaspar  Poussin,  and  especially 
Claude  Gelee  (Lorraine),  who  mastered  color 
and  light  effects.  Equally  heroic,  but  more  nat- 
uralistic, was  the  contemporary  work  of  Salvator 
Kosa  in  the  South.  The  classic  landscape,  which 
represented  Italian  scenes  only,  had  representa- 
tives of  ability  in  all  European  countries. 

Meanwhile  landscape  art  of  quite  a  different 
character  had  arisen  during  the  .seventeenth  cen- 
tun,'  in  the  Netherlands,  not  so  much  in  Flanders 
as  in  Holland.  It  sought  to  portray  nature  as 
it  was,  without  classic  reminiscences,  delighting 
especially  in  the  woodland  scenes  of  Holland,  and 
used  sad  rather  than  brilliant  colors.  One  of 
the  earliest  representatives  was  Van  Goyen,  and 
the  school  culminated  in  Ruysdael  and  Hobbema. 
Rembrandt,  too,  was  equally  important  in  land- 
scape, which  he  rendere<l  with  emphasis  of  great 
central  truths.  There  were  important  marine 
painters,  and  with  the  chief  animal  painters  like 
Paul  Potter,  Aelbert  Cuyp,  and  W'ouverman,  the 
landscape  was  of  equal  importance  with  the  ani- 
mals. In  the  eighteenth  centup-  landscape  paint- 
ing declined  in  Europe,  although  in  France  Wat- 
teau  and  Lancret  used  it  with  success  in  their 
idyllic  scenes;  in  the  Far  East,  the  .Japanese 
(Hokusai,  Outamaro,  Hirosliighe)  painted  fine 
decorative  representations  of  nature  simplified. 

The  impetus  to  the  modern  development  of 
landscape  painting  came  from  England.  A  great 
forerunner  was  Gainsborough  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  the  two  chief  representatives  were 
Turner  and  Constable  in  the  early  nineteenth. 
The  former,  influenced  by  Claude,  represented  the 
classical  side,  and  in  his  treatment  of  light  ef- 
fects anticipated  the  Impressionists.  The  latter's 
great  innovation  was  the  use  of  fresh  natural 
colors  and  the  selection  of  English  scenes.  His 
work  and  that  of  Bonington  gave  rise  to  the 
galaxy  of  French  painters  of  the  Fontainebleau- 
Barbizon  group.  .Just  before  this  the  Roman- 
ticists had  somewhat  improved  classic  tradition 
in  France,  making  the  landscapes  glad  or  sad, 
according  to  the  figures  and  action  represented. 
The  great  contribution  of  the  Barbizon  painters 
(Rousseau.  Corot,  Dupre,  Diaz,  Daubigny,  Millet, 
and  Troyon)  was  the  portrayal  of  the  sentiment 
of  color  and  light.  By  his  absolutely  realistic 
portrayal  of  nature  Courbet  prepared  the  way  for 
Impressionism;  a  further  impulse  toward  bright- 
er color  came  from  the  Orientalists  (Decamp, 
Fromentin.  Zieni).  The  latest  manifestation  of 
the  landscape  is  that  of  the  Impressionist  school 
(q.v.l.  which  has  obtained  the  greatest  results  in 
light  effects  (Raffaelli,  Pissaro,  Claude  Monet, 
etc.). 

In  Germany,  during  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
classic  idea  found  its  chief  representatives  in 
Rottmann  and  Preller:  while  the  Diisseldorf 
school  (q.v.),  especially  Karl  Frederick  Les- 
sing,  stood  for  the  Romantic  idea.  A  broadening 
influence  was  exercised  by  Scandinavian  artists, 
who  were  active  in  Germany.  Artists  began  to 
travel  everywhere,  finding  interesting  subjects, 
but  producing  no  really  great  pictures.  Switzer- 
land produced  remarkable  artists  in  Calnme,  the 
painter  of  mountain  scenes,  and  Biicklin  dlidl 
1001).  who  depicted  fantastic  scenes  brilliantlv 
colored.  Chiefly  under  French  influence,  schools 
of  landscape  have  developed  in  the  Scandinavian 
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countries  (Zorn),  Russia,  Scotland  (Glasgow), 
and  in  Holland  (Jongkind,  Alesdag,  the  broth- 
ers Maris). 

The  native  American  school  of  landscape  in 
the  tirst  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  (see 
Hldson  Kiver  School),  though  distinctly  na- 
tional in  character,  made  no  real  contiibutions  to 
the  development  of  landscape  art.  In  George 
Inness  (died  18iU)  America  possessed  an  artist 
of  jjreat  ])(i\ver  and  originality.  He  was  some- 
wluit  iulluenced  by  the  school  of  Barbizon,  one 
of  the  two  most  potent  influences  in  American 
landscape  art,  the  other  being  Impressionism. 
Homer  JIartin.  Tryoii.  Horatio  Walker,  Weir, 
Twachtman,  and  Theodore  Robinson  are  a  few 
among  many  representatives  of  ability. 

Consult:  Woermann,  Die  hdiulsvliaft  in  der 
Kunst  dcr  alien  Volkcr  (Munich,  1876)  ;  Michel, 
Dit  paysaqe  et  du  sentiment  de  la  niilurc  a  notre 
{•jKKjuc  (Nancy,  1876);  Gilbert,  Landscape  in 
Art  Before  the  Dat)s  of  Claude  ami  Halnator 
(London,  18S.5)  ;  Hanierton,  landscape,  leith 
Orif/inal  Etchinijx  and  Illustrations  from  Pictures 
and  Drairinys  (London,  188S)  :  Kiimmerer,  "Die 
Landschaft  in  der  deutschen  Kunst,"  in  Bcitriirjen 
£ur  Kitnstpeschiehte  (Leipzig,  1886):  Von  Lich- 
tenberg,  "Zur  Entwicklungsgeschichte  der  Land- 
schaft bci  den  Niederliindern  und  Deutschen  im 
16.  .Iiihrhundert"  ( ib.,  1892)  :  Zinnnernuinn.  "Die 
Landschaft  in  der  venezianischen  Malcrei  bis 
zum  Tode  Tizians"  (ib.,  ISIKJ)  :  Kall.ib,  "Die 
toscanische  Landschaft  im  14.  und  1.5.  .Talirhun- 
dert,"  in  Jahrbuch  der  Kunst samnilungen  des 
allerhochsten  Eaiserhausen  (Vienna.  1900)  :  Rus- 
kin.  Lectures  on  Landscape  (London,  1897); 
Leitsehuh.  Das  Wesen  der  modernen  Landschaft 
(Strassburg,  1898). 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING.  The  art  of 
arranging  trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  and  grass,  drives 
and  walks,  and  buildings,  in  such  relation  to  the 
natural  surroundings  of  a  ])liice  and  to  one  an- 
other as  to  produce  pleasing  clTects.  The  an- 
cients practiced  it.  b\it  very  little  is  known  about 
the  styles  in  vogue  among  the  different  peoples. 
From  the  early  times  of  the  Christian  Era  to 
the  thirteenth  century  the  art  was  mainly 
practiced  in  the  adornment  of  walled  gar- 
dens of  no  great  size,  connected  with  castle  or 
convent :  this  because  of  the  insecure  state  of 
the  open  country.  Then  for  several  centuries  it 
received  special  attention  from  the  nobility,  espe- 
cially in  Italy:  and  then  by  the  popes  in  their 
great  villas :  later  by  Louis  XIV.  at  Versailles, 
and  in  some  most  magnificent  parks  around  royal 
castles.  To-day  it  is  chiefly  employed  in  adorn- 
ing the  parks  and  cemeteries  of  cities  and  the 
quiet  surroundings  of  individual  homes.  At  the 
present  time  landscape  gardening  is  represented 
by  two  very  distinct  systems  or  styles,  the  one 
known  as  the  geometric  or  formal  style,  in  which 
regul.Tr  forms  and  exact  balance  of  part  with 
part  prevail,  and  the  other  opposed  to  this,  with 
an  entire  absence  of  fixed  patterns,  known  as  the 
English  or  natural  style.  The  English  style, 
which  is  comparatively  recent,  received  its  name 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  popular  system  of  landscape  gardening  in 
Great  Britain,  this  resulting  from  the  common 
reservation  there  of  great  open  parks,  with  an- 
cient trees  and  sheep  or  deer,  the  whole  left  in 
almost  complete  wildness.  The  geometric  style 
dates  back  to  the  Romans,  and  evidences  of  it 
still  exist   in   Rome   in  connection  with   ancient 


villas.  In  general,  historical  data  show  that  in 
early  times  the  style  of  landscape  gardening 
was  formal,  the  llower-beds  and  trees,  the  alley.s 
and  avenues,  forming  regular  geometrical  lines 
and  figures.  Tlius  when  jileasure  grounds  were 
first  laid  out  tliey  exhibited  only  geometrical 
tonus,  with  liuildings  of  various  kinds,  terraces, 
mounds,  artificial  hills,  lakes,  and  streams.  The 
hedges,  trees,  and  shrubs  were  clippeil  ;ind 
pruned,  and  sometimes  trimmed  into  fantastic 
shajx's,  such  as  figures  of  animals,  vases,  and 
the  like.  This  inetluid  of  trimming,  when  car- 
ried so  far  as  to  give  definite  shajje  to  trees,  is 
now  rarely  practiced.  It  was  called  topiarian 
art,  and  the  artist  was  known  as  the  topiarius. 
From  tlie  time  of  Charlemagne  to  the  seven- 
teenth century  many  beautiful  parks,  all  on 
the  formal  plan,  were  laid  out  in  France,  but 
at  the  close  of  that  period  the  celebrated 
French  landscape  gardener  Lenotre  began  the 
development  of  what  has  been  called  of  late 
the  French  style.  The  plan  of  this  system 
was  still  geometric,  and  dill'ercd  mainly  in  its 
ajiplication  on  a  larger  scale  instead  of  the 
minuter  <Ietail  so  common  in  the  older  gardens. 
Tills  stvle  ada))ts  itself  admirably  to  palaces  and 
large  public  buildings.  The  park  at  Versailles, 
in  France,  is  a  model  of  this  system  and  a  stand- 
ing monument  to  Lcnotre. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  natural  style  had  almost  entirely  sup- 
planted the  regular  or  formal  in  park  construc- 
tion and  other  phases  of  landscape  architecture. 
In  this  system  the  rigorously  straight  lines  and 
patterned  figures  are  abandoned.  The  walks  are 
winding  and  irregular,  and  the  trees  or  groups 
of  trees,  shrulis,  and  flowers  are  scattered  in  imi- 
tation of  natural  scenes.  Here  graceful  effects 
arc  intended  to  replace  the  often  .stiff  regularity 
of  the  geometric  arrangement.  This  style  also 
is  api)licable  to  small  as  well  as  to  hirge  groiuids. 
Around  residences  which  have  but  small  grounds 
it  is  used  in  hiding  buildings,  walls,  etc.,  by 
massing  the  trees  and  shrubs,  but  leaving  such 
breaks  in  the  planting  as  to  enable  the  passer-by 
to  see  the  open  greensward,  which  occupies  the 
entire  middle  portion  of  the  yard.  The  trees  are 
also  arranged  with  icgard  to  the  views  from  the 
windows  beyond  the  premises.  It  is  easier,  how- 
ever, to  obtain  harmony  on  a  large  space,  and  it 
is  under  such  circumstances  that  the  natural 
style  appears  in  all  its  beauty.  The  vistas, 
walks,  and  roadways  are  all  important,  and  re- 
quire careful  consideration.  The  walks  and 
drives  are  generally  not  supposed  to  be  decora- 
tive, and  are  made  as  little  apparent  as  pos- 
sible. The  branching  of  the  roads  and  walks 
follows  graceful  curves,  ■the  right  angle  being 
always  avoided.  On  small  grounds  the  walk 
usually  surrounds  a  central  open  grass-plat, 
with  the  trees  and  shrubs  on  the  other  side 
massed  into  a  framework  to  complete  the  pic- 
ture. If  walks  are  laid  across  the  lawn,  how- 
ever, they  are  laid  sometimes  below  the  level  of 
the  grass  surface,  in  order  to  hide  them  as  much 
as  possible.  The  use  of  flowering  plants  in  con- 
nection with  this  style  is  confined  to  natural 
grouping  of  different  combinations,  according  to 
the  effects  desired.  The  groups  located  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  principal  points  often  form  large 
masses  of  a  single  bright  color,  while  those  near- 
er by  represent  a  mixture  of  harmonious  shades. 
In  all  instances  the  plants  are  selected  with  ref- 
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erenee  to  the  purposes  intended.  In  districts 
where  the  general  scene  exhibits  a  succession  of 
rectangular  fields,  and  where  everything  has  evi- 
dently been  reduced  to  a  condition  subservient 
to  utility,  a  greater  irregularity  gives  pleasure, 
and  the  eye  loves  to  rest  on  any  portion  of  the 
landscape  which  seems  to  exhibit  the  original 
beauties  of  nature.  The  landscape  gardener, 
liowever.  must  not  attempt  an  exact  imitation  of 
nature,  or  try  to  reduce  everything  to  a  state  of 
primitive  wildness.  Like  the  painter,  he  must 
seek  to  exhibit  nature  idealized. 

The  public  parks  of  the  United  States  ex- 
liibit  some  of  the  best  models  of  landscape  gar- 
dening (m  a  large  scale.  The  cemeteries  of  near- 
ly all  the  larger  American  cities  are  also  de- 
signed to  produce  pleasing  effects  in  landscape 
gardening;  and  as  far  as  such  efi'ects  can  be 
produced  where  numberless  monumental  tributes 
to  the  <lead  must  necessaril.v  be  conspicuous  fea- 
tures of  the  scene,  they  are  the  most  beautiful 
works  of  their  kind  in  the  world. 

BiBUOGBAPiiY.  The  following  are  the  principal 
American  works  on  this  subject :  Do«-ning,  Trea- 
tise on  Landscape  Gardening  (1841);  Cyclo- 
pcedia  of  American  horticulture  (New  York, 
11)00-02)  ;  Bailey,  Garden  Making  (New  York, 
1000)  ;  Waugh,  Landscape  Gardening  (Xew  York, 
1899)  ;  Van  Rensselaer,  Art  Out  of  Doors  (Xew 
York.  1893);  Rose.  Luirns  and  Gardens  (Xew 
York,  1897)  ;  Maynard,  Landscape  Gardening  as 
Applied  to  Borne  Decoration  (Xew  Y'ork.  1899)  : 
Parsons.  Landscape  Gardening  (Xew  Y'ork, 
1891)  :  id..  How  to  Plant  Home  Grounds  (Xew 
York,  1899)  ;  Piatt.  Italian  Grounds  (Xew  York, 
1894).  Among  European  works,  consult:  Rep- 
ton,  Observations  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Landscape  Gardening  (London,  179.3):  Robin- 
son, The  English  Flower  Garden  (London.  1883)  ; 
id..  The  Parks,  Promenades,  and  Gardens  of 
Paris  (London.  181)9)  :  .Taeger,  Lehrhuch  der 
Gartenkunst  (Leipzig,  1877);  id.,  Gartenkunst 
und  Garten,  So)kit  and  -Jetzt  (Berlin.  1887); 
Andr^,  L'art  des  jardins  (Paris,  1879)  ;  Am- 
herst. History  of  Gardening  in  England  (Lon- 
don, 188.5).     See  Pabks;  Hobticultube;  Lawn. 

LAND'SEER.  A  distinguished  family  of 
English  painters  and  engravers.  The  father  of 
the  family,  John  (1769-1852),  engraver  and  au- 
thor, was  born  in  Lincoln.  He  illustrated  a 
number  of  works,  his  plates  being  chiefly  land- 
scapes. The  most  interesting  are  a  few  plates 
after  Turner,  the  best  being  probably  the  "Cas- 
cade at  Terne."  In  1800  he  was  made  associate 
engraver  of  the  Rnyal  Academy,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  engrav- 
ing before  the  Royal  Institution  (published  in 
1808).  He  endeaAored  in  vain,  through  memo- 
rials to  the  Academy  and  a  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  have  engraving  placed 
upon  the  same  footing  in  the  Academy  as  in 
foreign  countries.  Disappointed  in  this,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  archseology.  publishing 
several  works.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Society 
of  -Antiquaries  and  engraver  to  the  King.  His 
three  sons  became  famous. — Thomas  Landseeb 
( 179.1-1880) ,  the  eldest,  was  an  engraver.  He  was 
born  in  London,  and  was  a  pupil  of  his  father  and 
of  Benjamin  Haydon.  He  spent  most  of  his  life 
engraving  on  steel  from  his  brother  Edwin's  ani- 
mal pictures.  His  engravings  are  faithful  and 
sympathetic  reproductions,  often  full-sized  copies 
of    the    original    paintings.      Among    his    other 


works  is  the  engraving  of  Rosa  Bonheur's  "Horse 
Fair."  The  Biblioth&que  Xationale  in  Paris  con- 
tains an  album  of  his  designs  and  sketches,  which 
indicate  high  talent.  He  was  author  of  the  Life 
and  Letters  of  William  Bewick  ( 1871 ) . — Chables 
Lanu.seeb  (1799-1S79)  was  an  historical  paint- 
er. He  received  his  first  instructions  in  art  from 
his  father  and  from  Benjamin  Haydon,  and  en- 
tered the  school  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1816. 
Four  years  later  he  accompanied  Lord  Stuart 
de  Rothsay  on  a  mission  to  Brazil,  where  he 
made  a  large  number  of  drawings  and  sketches 
for  Dom  Pedro  I.  He  made  his  first  e.xhibition 
at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1828 ;  in  1837  was 
elected  an  associate,  in  1845  an  academician,  and 
was  keeper  of  the  Academy  (1851-73).  Among 
his  paintings  the  most  important  are:  "Claris- 
sa Harlowe  in  the  Spunging  House,"  and  "Sack- 
ing of  Basing  House."  in  the  Xational  Gallery, 
London;  '"Pillaging  of  a  .Jew's  House;"  "Crom- 
well at  Xaseby,"  Xational  Gallery,  Berlin;  "The 
Departure  of  Charles  11.  from  Bentley;"  and 
"The  Eve  of  the  Battle  of  Edgehill."  He  died 
in  London.  July  22,   1879. 

LANDSEER,  Sir  Edwin  Henbt  (1802-73). 
An  eminent  English  animal  painter.  He  was 
born  in  London,  March  7,  1802.  Under  his 
father's  guidance  he  sketched  animals  in  the 
fields  about  London  before  his  fifth  year,  and 
before  he  was  twelve  he  could  etch  and  paint 
in  water-colors  and  oil.  Some  of  these  earliest 
efforts  are  preserved  in  South  Kensington  Mu- 
seum. He  won  the  silver  palette  and  three 
medals  of  the  Society  of  Arts  (1813-16).  and 
made  his  debut  at  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibi- 
tion in  1815.  Although  he  seems  to  have  profit- 
ed from  the  advice  of  Haydon  in  1815,  he  was 
not  among  the  latter's  pupils,  and  in  1816  he 
entered  the  Academy  schools.  During  the  fol- 
lowing years  his  paintings  attracted  much  at- 
tention, especially  his  "Fighting  Dogs"  (1819) 
and  "Alpine  ilastiffs  Reviving  a  Traveler  in  the 
Snow"  (1820).  The  latter  work,  engraved  by 
his  father  and  brother,  became  one  of  the  most 
popular  prints  of  the  day. 

In  1825  he  went  to  Scotland,  visiting  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  whom  he  painted  with  his  dogs  at  Ab- 
botsford,  and  traveling  in  the  Highlands.  This 
visit  was  of  decisive  influence  upon  his  art.  .\ 
great  lover  of  sport,  he  learned  to  know  the  deer 
in  their  native  ha\mts.  and  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce them  into  art.  His  imagination  was  also 
afl'ected  by  the  grandeur  of  mountain  scenery, 
which  he  used  as  background  for  many  of  his 
pictures.  From  this  time,  too,  he  began  to  paint 
animals,  especially  the  dog.  in  their  relation  to 
man,  endowing  them  with  human  sentiments. 
This  quality  is  the  chief  source  of  his  popularity 
with  the  public;  but  it  also  distinguishes  him  un- 
favorabl.v  from  really  great  animal  painters  like 
Potter.  Snyders.  and  Troyon.  who  painted  ani- 
mals as  they  really  are  in  nature.  He  also  in- 
creased the  popularity  of  his  pictures  by  care- 
fully chosen  names,  .\mong  his  most  celebrated 
paintings  of  this  character  are  "High  Life"  and 
"Low  Life"  (1831).  Xational  Gallerv-.  a  deer- 
hound  and  a  butcher's  mongrel :  ".\  .Tack  in  Of- 
fice" (1833).  South  Kensington  Museum:  "Bol- 
ton .\bbey  in  the  Olden  Time"  (1834K  "Chats- 
worth."  a  picture  showing  dexterous  treatment 
of  dead  game;  "The  Old  Shepherd's  Chief  Mourn- 
er;" ".\  Distinguished  Member  of  the  Humane 
Society"    (1838).  and  "Dignity  and  Impudence" 
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(1839),  in  the  National  Gallery;  "A  Random 
Shot"   (1848)  ;  ".Monarch  of  the  Glen"   (1851). 

Landseer  became  an  associate  of  the  Kojal 
.Academy  in  1826,  at  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
the  earliest  allowed  by  the  statutes,  and  a  mem- 
ber in  1831.  He  frequently  drew  and  painted  the 
Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort,  both  of  whom  he 
taught  etching.  He  was  of  a  nervous  tempera- 
ment, and  his  peculiar  sensitiveness  to  imagined 
slights  lilled  the  latter  part  of  his  life  with  mental 
depression.  In  1850  he  was  knighted;  in  1855  he 
received  gold  medals  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  and 
at  Vienna  in  1873.  In  1865  he  declined  the 
presidency  of  the  -\cadeniy.  He  died  October  1, 
1873,  and  was  buried  in  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral. 

Although  not  of  the  same  high  quality  as  his 
animal  paintings,  Landseer's  portraits  were  frank 
and  natural ;  among  the  best  are  those  of  himself 
and  of  hi^  father.  In  the  "Connoisseurs"  he 
represented  himself  as  sketching,  with  a  dog  on 
each  side  watching  his  progress.  He  also  de- 
signed for  engravings,  his  best  designs  being  his 
illustrations  to  the  Waverley  Novels.  As  a 
sculptor  he  designed  the  fine  lions  at  the  base 
of  Nelson's  monument  in  Trafalgar  Square,  be- 
sides a  "Stag  at  Bay,"  exhibited  the  year  of  his 
death.  In  painting  he  was  a  facile  draughtsman, 
swift  in  execution  and  elegant  in  line :  his  color, 
however,  especially  in  his  last  works,  is  liable  to 
be  cold  and  crude.  His  works  are  best  known 
through  the  large  number  of  excellent  engravings 
made  of  them,  especially  by  his  brother  Thomas. 

Ilis  paintings  can  only  be  studied  in  England. 
The  National  Gallery  contains,  besides  the  im- 
portant works  mentioned  above:  "Highland 
Music"  (1830)  ;  "Hunted  Stag"  (1838)  :  "Peace" 
(1846);  "War"  (1840);  "King  Charles  Span- 
iels;" "Sleeping  Bloodhound;"  "Highland 
Dogs;"  "Alexander  and  Diogenes."  In  South 
Kensington  iluseum  there  are:  "Highland  Drov- 
ers' Departure:"  "Dog  and  Shadow;"  "A  Fire- 
side Party:"  "There  is  No  Place  Like  Home:" 
"The  TwaDogs;"  "Tethered  Rams;"  "Suspense;" 
"Eagle's  Nest."  There  are  also  fine  examples  at 
Windsor  and  in  other  royal  palaces.  Among 
well-known  works  in  private  possession  are: 
"Cat's  Paw"  (1824);  "Poacher  Deer  Stalking:" 
"Otter  Speared"  (1844)  ;  "Monarch  of  the  Glen:" 
"Swannery  Invaded  by  Eagles;"  "Stag  at  Bay." 

Consult:  Algernon  Graves,  Catalogue  of  the 
^^'orks  of  Landseer  (London.  1875),  which  con- 
tains good  biographical  notices:  Stephens,  Mem- 
oirs of  Landseer  (ib..  1873),  and  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer  (ib.,  1881)  ;  Daffome,  Pictures  iy  Land- 
seer  (ib.,   1873). 

LAND'S  END.  The  westernmost  point  of 
England,  in  Cornwall,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  at 
the  entrance  to  the  English  Channel  (Map:  Eng- 
land. .A  6).  The  promontory  consists  of  granite 
cliffs  from  60  to  100  feet*  high ;  the  vicinity 
is  noted  for  fine  cliff  scenery,  and  for  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  natural  rocking  or  'logan' 
'tones  in  the  kingdom.  Land's  End  is  the  ancient 
Jiolerium  Promontorium. 

LANDSHTJT,  lilntslioot.  A  free  city  and 
the  capital  of  Lower  Bavaria,  situated  on  the 
Isar.  42  miles  by  rail  northeast  of  Munich  (Jlap: 
Germany.  E  41.  It  is  an  old  town  with  broad 
streets  and  picturesque  gabled  houses,  and  is 
partly  situated  on  an  island  in  the  river.  The 
churches  of  Saint  ^Martin.  Saint  .Todocus.  and  the 
Hospital   Church   are    interesting   brick   edifices. 


the  first  surmounted  by  a  tower  over  430  feet 
high.  The  Rathaus,  originally  erected  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  but  entirely  rebuilt  since  then, 
has  a  nvunber  of  tine  frescoes  in  tempera  in  its 
splendid  late-Gothic  council  chamber.  Another 
notable  building  is  the  magnificent  Italian  Re- 
naissance palace  erected  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Its  court,  with  columns,  and  its  friezes,  are 
among  the  best  of  their  kind.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Landshut,  at  an  altitude  of  1530  feet,  rises 
the  remarkable  old  Castle  of  Trausnitz,  the  for- 
mer seat  of  the  dukes  of  Lower  Bavaria.  The 
chief  educational  institution  of  Landshut  is  the 
royal  gymnasium,  founded  by  the  .lesuits  in  1629. 
The  university,  transferred  hither  from  Ingol- 
stadt  in  1800,  was  removed  to  Munich  in  1820. 
The  town  manufactures  mainly  machinery,  ropes, 
chemicals,  tobacco,  and  flour,  carries  on  some 
trade  in  agricultural  products  and  live  stock,  and 
has  important  markets  or  fairs.  Population,  in 
1800,  18,S02;  in  1000.  21.736;  mostly  Catholics. 
Landshut  was  founded  in  1 180,  and  was  from 
1255  to  1504  the  capital  of  the  Duchy  of  Bavaria- 
Landshut. 

LANDSKNECHT,  lants'kngKt.  See  Free 
Lance  :  INIercexaries. 

XANDSKBONA,  lans-kroo'na.  A  fortified 
seaport  town  of  Sweden. situated  on  the  Soutid,  31 
miles  north  of  JIalmo  (Map:  Sweden,  E  9).  It 
is  regularly  built,  with  broad  and  straight  streets 
and  handsome  houses.  It  has  a  castle,  built  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  which  is  now  used  as  a 
prison,  and  manufactures  tobacco,  sugar,  leather, 
and  ironwork.  Its  harbor  is  excellent,  and  is 
equipped  with  shipyards.  It  has  regular  steam- 
ship communication  with  Copenhagen,  Liil)eck. 
and  the  Swedish  coast  towns.  It  carries  on  con- 
siderable trade  in  grain,  dairv  products,  and 
timber.     Population,  in  1001,  14.309. 

IiANDSLIP.  A  mass  of  earth  and  rocks 
which  for  some  cause  becomes  detached  from  its 
original  position  and  slides  down  to  a  lower  level. 
Earthquakes,  erosion,  and  especially  the  action 
of  percolating  water  are  common  agents  of  land- 
slips or  landslides.  There  are  records  of  great 
landslips  in  the  Alps  that  received  their  initial 
impetus  from  earthquakes,  but  this  agency  is 
most  prominent  in  volcanic  regions.  The  base 
of  cliffs  along  river  valleys  is  subject  to  re- 
7noval  by  erosion,  thus  undermining  the  strata 
above.  The  base  of  strata  which  rest  in  an  in- 
clined position  upon  beds  of  clay  or  other  loose 
materials  may  be  lubricated  by  the  infiltration 
of  water,  causing  the  strata  to  slide  by  mere 
gravitation.  Elevated  peat  bogs  have  been  known 
to  discharge  themselves  after  heavy  rains  upon 
neighboring  fields.     See  Avai.axche. 

LANDSMAN.  The  lowest  rating  in  the  en- 
listed force  of  a  man-of-war.  Landsmen  consti- 
tute almost  one-third  the  entire  crew,  but  many 
are  soon  after  rated  as  coal-passers,  yeomen 
(clerks),  writers,  etc..  according  to  their  wishes 
and  qualifications  and  the  requirements  of  the 
ship.  Certain  numbers  of  landsmen  are  placed 
on  board  training  ships  for  several  months'  in- 
struction before  being  sent  to  regular  cruising 
ships.  Landsmen  are  promoted  to  ordinary  sea- 
men when  they  are  qualified,  provided  the  vacan- 
cies in  the  complement  of  the  ship  will  permit. 
In  the  United  States  Navy,  any  young  man  in 
good  physical  condition,  not  less  than  eighteen 
years  of  age   or    more  than  twenty-five,  may  be 
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enlisted   as   a   landsman.     The   pay   is   $16  per 
month. 

LANDSTAD,  liin'stad,  Magnu.s  Bbosteuf 
(1802-80).  A  Norwegian  poet  and  folklorist. 
He  was  born  near  the  Xorth  Ca|)e.  on  the  island 
of  Maasii;  was  educated  for  the  ministry,  and 
succeeded  his  father  as  minister  at  Seljord.  He 
retired  in  1870,  and  removed  to  Christiania.  His 
greatest  literary  work  was  his  Xorslcc  Folkeriser 
(1853),  a  collection  of  alxmt  l.'JO  popular  poems, 
with  music  by  Lindemann.  In  this  field  Land- 
stad  and  Faye  were  practically  pioneers.  In 
hymnody  also  he  made  himself  a  name  by  many 
hymns  of  his  own,  by  translations  from  Luther 
(18.5.5),  and  by  the'  Kirkesalmcbog.  which  he 
compiled  and  of  which  about  fifty  are  his  own 
work.  His  last  work.  Sange  oij  Dif/le  (1879),  is 
larp;cly  rural  and  popular  in  character. 

LANDSTURM,  liint'stoorm  (Ger.,  land  storm, 
land  attack).  A  part  of  the  military  reserve 
forces  of  the  (ierman  Army.  See  Oermany,  in 
article  Armies:   L.\xdwehb. 

LAND  TAX.  Property  in  land  has  been 
.subject  to  taxation  from  the  earliest  days,  but 
a  specific  land  tax  implies  a  peculiar  treatment 
of  agricultural  land  in  taxation.  In  the  United 
States  land  bears  a  larjjc  share  of  local  taxation, 
either  under  the  general  property  tax  or  under 
a  tax  upon  real  estate.  In  the  general  property 
tax  no  distinction  is  made  between  landed  prop- 
erty and  other  possessionsi — all  iin)])crty  is  as- 
sessed according  to  its  vahic,  and  the  taxes  paid 
pro  rata.  A  real-estate  tax  draws  no  distinction 
between  agricultural  land  and  city  property. 

In  the  countries  of  Continental  Europe,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  distinction  between  urban  prop- 
erty (building  tax)  and  rural  property  (land 
tax)  is  general.  The  difTerence  consists  largely 
in  the  method  of  assessing  the  tax.  Agricultural 
land  is  assessed  according  to  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  the  land :  and  this  depertds  not  only  on 
its  quantity,  but  on  its  character  and  quality  as 
well.  To  determine  this  requires  an  accurate 
register  of  all  lands,  distinguished  as  woodland, 
meadow,  arable  land,  etc.  Kach  kind  of  land  is 
further  classified  according  to  its  quality.  This 
record  forms  the  basis  of  assessment,  while  the 
rate  is  frequently  determined  by  the  amount  of 
money  allotted  to  be  raised  by  the  tax. 

The  English  land  tax  was  in  the  first  instance 
assessed  upon  the  value  of  land,  and  not  on  the 
productive  capacity,  as  on  the  Continent.  The 
valuation  of  the  land  made  in  1002,  has  not  been 
altered,  nor  has  tlie  rate  changed  since  1798, 
when  it  was  fixed  at  4  shillings  on  the  pound. 
Such  a  tax  ofTends  all  principles  of  taxation,  and 
falls  very  unequally  upon  different  pieces  of 
property.  On  the  other  hand,  the  considerable 
rise  in  the  value  of  land  since  the  assessment 
was  made  makes  the  burden  comparatively  light. 
Such  a  tax.  since  it  is  a  fixed  charge  upon  the 
lanil.  is  normally  discounted  in  the  purchase 
price:  accordingly  it  is  generally  hehl  that  th<* 
entire  burden  «as  borne  by  the  one  who  held 
the  land  when  the  tax  was  first  levied.  In  the 
aggregate  of  national  income  its  product  is  incon- 
siderable. 

In  Scotland  the  term  cess  is  applied  to  a  per- 
manent land  tax  fixed  at  £47,954  per  annum,  sub- 
ject to  a  power  of  redemption,  and  payable  partly 
ifroiii  the  lioroughs  and  partly  from  the  shires. 
The  apportionment  of  the  tax  is  determined  by 


the  local  authorities.     See  Tax  and  Taxation; 
Sl.VGLE  T.\x. 

LAND  TORTOISE.  A  tortoise  (or  turtle) 
of  terrestrial  hal)its.  All  these  belong  to  the 
extensive  family  Testudinidae,  but  do  not  include 
all  of  that  family,  a  large  section  of  which — 
the  terrapins  (q.v.)  and  their  allies — are  thor- 
oughly aquatic  in  their  adaptations.  The  land 
tortoises  proper  form  a  section  of  the  family 
easily  recognized  by  their  feet,  in  which  the  toes 
are  short,  without  webs,  and  the  hinder  ones 
'dubbed.'  while  the  front  of  the  fore  limbs  is 
protected  by  strong  horny  scales,  or  frequently 
by  dermal  ossifications.  The  carapace  of  the 
shell  is  usually  heavy  and  highly  arched,  and 
the  plastron  is  firmly  united  to  it  at  the  sides  of 
the  body.  The  top  of  the  strong  shell  is  covered 
with  shields,  the  tail  is  short,  and  the  entire 
structure  is  calculated  for  compact  and  secure 
defense  within  the  fortress  of  the  shell,  since 
these  creatures  can  neither  run  away  from  an 
enemy  nor  fight  him  effectually.  Land  tortoises 
flourished  in  past  ages,  and  a  few  genera,  chiefly 
Testudo  and  its  recent  modifications,  have  sur- 
vived in  a  limited  way  to  modern  times.  The 
term  is  applied  in  Europe  mainly  to  the  'common' 
nr  Creek  tortoise,  and  in  the  United  States  to  the 
similar  'gopher'    (q.v.)    or  to  the  somewhat  dif- 


A  GALAPAGOS  GLA.ST  TORTOISE. 

ferent  l>ox  turtles  (genus  Cistudo).  Most  com- 
monly, however,  it  refers  to  the  gigantii'  terres- 
trial tortoises  of  the  Mascarene  and  Galapagos 
groups  of  islands,  now  nearly  extinct.  See  Tor- 
toise. 

LAND  TRANSFER,  Reform  in.  The  an- 
cient methods  of  conveyancing  by  feoffment  and 
livery  of  seisin,  etc.,  have  been  superseded  by 
simple  deeds,  granting  and  conveying  the  prop- 
erty by  an  accurate  description  by  metes  and 
bounds,  and  signed  and  sealed  by  the  grantor. 
In  the  United  States,  the  States  are  divided  into 
counties,  the  latter  into  townships,  and  the  latter 
into  sections;  and  t>efore  a  conveyance  of  real 
estate,  it  is  the  practice  to  have  it  surveyed  and 
insert  in  the  description  in  the  deed  the  metes 
and  bounds  established  by  the  survey,  instead  of 
a  general  description,  as  '"My  estate  of  Black- 
acre."  as  was  formerly  customary.  Recording 
or  registry  acts  have  been  passed  in  most  States, 
and  the  record  of  deeds  supersedes  the  dramatic 
notoriety  of  livery  of  seisin.  In  many  cities  the 
whole  area  included  in  the  corporate  limits  is 
divided  into  sections,  blocks,  and  lots.  Therefore 
conveyances  there  recite  the  numl>er  of  the  sec- 
tion. blo<'k,  and  lot.  besides  containing  a  descrip- 
tion by  metes  and  bounds,  thereby  insuring  the 
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greatest  possible  accuracy,  and  when  the  con- 
veyance is  properly  indexed  in  tlie  books  in  the 
register's  ollicc.  by  section  and  l)lock.  it  is  easily 
found.  By  the  introduction  of  the  above  reforms, 
the  conveyance  of  lands  is  niucli  more  simple  and 
titles  more  secure  than  formerly.  See  Convey- 
ance. 

LANDWEHR,  liint'vfir  (Ger.,  land-defense). 
A  military  term  originating  in  Prussia,  and 
since  applied  to  a  branch  of  the  national  reserve 
forces  of  Austria-Hungary.  tJcrmany.  .lapan,  and 
Switzerland.  The  Prussian  Landwehr  was  first 
proposed- in  1800  by  Major  Kneselieck,  of  the 
Prussian  Army;  but  it  was  not  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  campaign  of  ISl.'i  that  the 
Prussian  system  of  national  defense,  for  which  it 
was  originally  solely  devised,  came  into  actual 
being.  It  was  then  organized  on  Scharnhorst's 
plan,  by  a  royal  edict,  dated  JIarch  17.  ISl."?. 
By  the  Constitution  of  April,  1871.  the  Prussian 
regulations  were  extended  to  the  (leriiian  Em- 
pire. In  Austria -Hungary,  the  Lundinhr  of  Aus- 
tria and  llonvvdsi-fi  of  Hungary  were  organized 
in  1889,  citizens  who  have  been  transferred  from 
the  common  army  serving  two  years,  and  others 
twelve  years.  After  quitting  the  reserve  of  the 
regular  army,  the  German  conscript  serves 
twelve  years  in  the  Landwehr,  five  years  in  the 
first  class  or  'ban,'  and  seven  years  in  the  second 
ban.  In  .Japan  those  who  have  served  their 
period  in  the  active  army  perform  five  years' land- 
wehr service.  All  ablc-bixlied  citizens  of  the 
Swiss  Republic  are  compelled  lo  serve  in  the  na- 
tional Landwehr  fnmi  the  thirty-third  to  the 
completed  forty-fourth  year  of  their  age.  Like 
the  German  Landwehr,  it  is  divided  into  two 
6an-s,  the  first  consisting  of  men  from  thirty- 
three  to  forty  years  of  age.  and  the  second  ban  of 
men  from  forty  to  forty-four. 

The  general  evolution  of  the  Landwehr  has  been 
from  a  force  organized  entirely  for  home  de- 
fense to  an  important  part  of  the  trained  defen- 
sive or  offensive  forces  of  the  nation.  See 
Armies. 

LANE^  Alfred  Church  ( 1863— ) .  An  Ameri- 
can geologist,  born  in  Boston,  and  educated  at 
Harvard,  where,  after  a  course  at  Heidelberg, 
he  taught  mathematics.  He  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  petrography  in  the  Michigan  College  of 
Mines,  and  as  assistant  State  geologist  of  ilichi- 
gan  wrote  several  parts  of  the  Reports  of  the 
Oeoloffiral  fiurveji  of  ilwhiftnn,  and  many  con- 
tributions to  popular  and  technical  periodicals. 

LANE,  Edw.\rd  William  (1801-76).  An 
English  Orientalist.  He  was  born  in  Hereford, 
and  was  the  son  of  Prebendary  Theophilus  Lane. 
After  education  at  Bath  and  Hereford,  he  aban- 
doned an  intention  to  enter  holy  orders:  also 
abandoned,  owing  to  ill  health,  the  engraver's 
profession,  which  he  had  learned:  and.  with  a 
strong  predilection  for  Oriental  studies,  went  to 
Egv'pt  in  1825.  He  soon  learned  Arabic,  and, 
adopting  the  native  garb  and  habits,  commenced 
his  travels,  observations,  and  sketches,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  an  interval  in  England, 
extended  from  1824  to  1S.S5.  and  resulted  in  the 
publication  of  Mnmiers  and  Ciistomx  of  the  Mod- 
ern Efii/ptinnx  (2  vols..  18.36).  still  a  standard 
authority.  This  was  followed  by  a  new  transla- 
tion of  the  Thovannd  and  0«f  Nifjht.i.  or  Arnhian 
yifjhts'  Entertainment  (3  vols..  1838-40).  From 
1842  to  1849  he  was  in  Egypt,  collecting  mate- 


rials for  an  Arabic-Eiujlish  Lexicon  and  Thesau- 
rus, andMfter  his  return  to  England  the  rest  of 
his  life  was  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  this 
gigantic  work  for  publication.  In  18G3  he  re- 
ceived a  civil-list  pension.  Seven  volumes 
of  his  Lexicon  (1863-74)  appeared  during  his 
lifetime;  the  posthumous  publication  was  com- 
pleted by  his  grandnephew.  8.  Lane-1'oole,  with 
the  issue  of  three  further  volumes  (1877-92), 
the  funds  being  provided  Viy  Lane's  early  friend, 
the  Duke  of  Xorthumberland.  Consult  Poole, 
Life  of  Edward  William  Lane  (London,  1877). 

LANE,  George  Martin  (1823-97).  An 
American  Latinist  and  educator.  Ixirn  at  Charles- 
town,  ilass.  He  studied  under  Beck  at  Harvard ; 
graduated  there  in  1846;  and,  after  a  year  as 
tutor  in  Latin  at  Harvard,  went  to  Germany  and 
studied  at  Berlin,  Bonn,  and  Heidelberg,  and  at 
Giittingen,  where  in  ISol  be  took  his  doctor's  de- 
gree with  a  thesis,  timyrnworiim  Res  Gestce  et 
Antiquitates,  which  is  still  authoritative.  In  the 
same  year  he  returned  to  Cambridge  and  received 
a  chair  of  Latin.  He  was  appointed  Pope  pro- 
fessor in  1869,  and  resigned  in  1894,  though  as 
professor  emeritus  he  still  gave  instruction  in 
post-graduate  cour.ses.  He  was  a  brilliant  and 
original  teacher;  the  author  of  Latin  Pronuncia- 
tion (1871),  which  turned  the  tide  against  the 
'English  method'  in  the  United  States,  and  of  a 
Latin  Grammar  (completed  by  Morgan.  1898). 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  felicitous  style;  and 
a  valuable  contributor  to  Harper's  Latin  lexicons. 
The  well-known  ballad  of  the  Lone  Fishball"  was 
also  from  Lane's  pen. 

LANE,  Henry  Smith  (1811-81).  An  Ameri- 
can political  leader,  born  in  Montgomery  County, 
Ky.,  where  he  received  an  academic  education. 
He  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  and  in 
1832  removed  to  Indiana,  where  he  practiced, 
and  became  identified  prominently  with  Whig 
politics.  In  1837  he  was  elected  to  the  Indiana 
State  Senate,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was 
elected  to  Congress,  serving  two  terms  (1838-42). 
He  served  in  the  Mexican  War  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  a  regiment  of  Indiana  volunteers. 
With  the  break-up  of  the  Whig  Party  in  Indiana, 
lie  an<l  some  of  his  former  party  associates  en- 
tered into  an  organization  that  became  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  Republican  Party  in  the  State. 
Lane  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  movement 
that  led  to  the  calling  of  the  first  national  con- 
vention of  the  party  in  18.56  at  Philadelphia,  of 
which  he  was  chosen  permanent  chairman.  In 
1859  he  wa.?  elected  by  a  coalition  of  Repub- 
licans and  'American'  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  the  L'nited  States  Senate,  in  opposition 
to  .lesse  D.  Bright,  who  was  chosen  by  the  Demo- 
crats and  seated  after  a  contest.  In  1860  he  was 
elected  Governor  of  Indiana,  and  in  the  same 
year  was  elected  United  States  Senator,  in  which 
capacity  he  .served  until  1867.  In  1866  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Loyalists'  convention. 

•  LANE,  .lAMES  Henry  (1814-66).  An  Ameri- 
can soldier  and  politician.  He  was  born  at  Law- 
renceburg.  Ind..  studied  law,  and  in  1840  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  In  May.  1846.  he  volun- 
teered for  service  in  the  Mexican  War.  He  was 
chosen  colonel  of  an  Indiana  regiment,  and  com- 
manded a  brigade  at  the  battle  of  Buenn  Vista. 
Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  war  he  was 
elected  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Indiana,  and  from 
1853  to   1855  he  was  a   Democratic  member  of 
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Congress.  In  1855  lie  removed  to  Kansas,  and 
there  became  conspicuous  as  a  leader  of  the 
Free-State  Party.  He  was  president  of  the  To- 
peka  Constitutional  Convention  in  the  fall  of 
this  year,  was  second  in  command  on  the  Free- 
State  side  during  the  so-called  VVaUarusa  War, 
and  in  185()  was  cho.sen  Unite<l  States  Senator  bv 
the  Legishiture  which  had  met  under  the  Topeku 
Constitution.  This  election,  liowever,  was  not 
recognized  by  Congress,  and  Lane  remained  in 
Kansas,  where  in  1859  he  acted  as  president  of 
the  Leavenworth  Constitutional  Convention.  In 
18G1,  Kansas  having  at  last  been  admitted  to  the 
Union,  Lane  was  elected  to  the  United  Slates  Sen- 
ate; but  the  Civil  War  having  broken  out,  he  soon 
volunteered  for  active  service  in  the  field,  and, 
after  commanding  for  a  time  the  frontier  guards 
about  Washington,  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  December,  1801,  though 
his  commission  was  canceled  in  the  following 
March.  He  projected  several  visionary  military 
expeditions,  such  as  the  'Great  Southern  Expe- 
dition' from  Kansas  in  18(11-02:  he  became 
'comman<ler  for  re<'ruiting  in  the  Department 
of  Kansas'  in  .July,  1802;  and  in  this  capacity 
endeavored  to  usurp  the  functions  of  Governor 
Robinson,  and  later  of  (iovernor  Carney.  In 
1804.  during  (leneral  Price's  raid,  he  was  an 
aide  to  General  Curtis.  He  was  reelected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1805.  but  in  1860  was 
attacked  with  paralysis,  and  during  a  temporary 
aberration  of  mind  committed  suicide. 

LANE,  .Jo.NATUAN  Homer  (1819-80).  An 
American  physicist,  born  at  Geneseo.  Livingston 
County,  N.  Y..  and  educated  at  Phillips  Exeter 
and  at  Yale  College.  After  three  years  in  the 
Patent  Ollice  he  was  promoted  to  principal  ex- 
aminer (1S51).  but  in  1857  was  removed  for  po- 
litical reasons.  In  1869  he  was  appointed  veri- 
fier of  standards  in  the  ofTice  of  weights  and 
measures  at  Washington.  In  1870  he  published  a 
valuable  paper  entitled  The  Tliearctictil  Tem- 
perature of  the  Sun.  Lane  patented  an  optical 
telegraph  or  semaphore,  and  an  improved  mer- 
ciirj'  horizon,  and  attempted  experiments  to  se- 
cure low  temperatures  and  to  determine  the 
absolute  zero. 

LANE,  .losKiMi  (1801-81).  An  American 
pioneer  and  siddicr.  born  in  Huneombe  County, 
N.  C.  He  removed  to  Ki'iitucky  in  1814.  and 
two  years  later  crossed  the  Ohio  into  Warrick 
County.  Ind.  lie  was  elected  to  the  Legislature 
in  1822  while  still  under  age,  and  was  conse- 
quently obliged  to  wait  some  time  before  he  could 
take  his  seat.  From  that  time  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  Mexican  War  he  w-as  a  member  of  one 
branch  or  the  other  of  the  Indiana  Legislature, 
but  in  I84(i  he  resigned  from  the  State  Senate  to 
enlist  as  a  private.  Soon  afterwards  he  was 
elected  colonel  of  the  Second  Indiana  Volunteers, 
and  in  1840  was  commissioned  brigadier  ^jeneral. 
He  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  I'>uena  Vi.sta. 
and  at  lliiamantla  defeated  General  Santa  .\nna. 
for  which  service  he  received  the  brevet  rank  of 
major-general  in  the  Regular  Army.  He  was  very 
successful  against  the  guerrilla  bands  which  in- 
fested the  country,  and  became  known  as  the 
Marion  of  the  Mexican  War.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  President  Polk  appointed  him  Governor  of 
Oregon  'rerritorv.  and  when  President  Taylor 
removed  him  two  years  later  (18.50),  the  people 
elected  him  delegate  to  Congress,  an  ofiice  which 
he  held  until  Oregon's  admission  to  the  Union 
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in  1859,  when  he  wa.s  chosen  United  States  .Sena- 
tor. During  President  Pierce's  administration 
he  commanded  the  troops  sent  to  suppress  an 
uprising  of  the  Indians.  In  1852  the  Indiana 
Democratic  State  Convention  advocated  his  nomi- 
nation for  the  Presidency,  and  in  1860  he  ran 
f(jr  Vice-President  on  the  ticket  with  .Tohn  C. 
Breckenridge.  Upon  his  defeat  he  retired  from 
jjublic  life  to  his  ranch  in  Oregon,  where  he  lived 
in  comparative  poverty  until  his  death. 

LANE,  Sir  Ralph  (c.I530-1003).  The  first 
Governor  of  Virginia.  He  was  born  in  North- 
am|<tonsliiie.  England,  and  is  said  to  haie  taken 
part  at  an  early  age  in  the  buccaneering  expedi- 
tions in  which  English  ships  were  employed  at 
that  time.  In  1583-85  he  was  employed  in  the 
Government's  service  in  Ireland.  He  joined  Sir 
Richard  Grenville's  expedition  to  America  in 
1585,  and  after  its  arrival  established  a  colony 
on  Roanoke  Island,  and  became  Governor.  Tlie 
colony  was  not  successful,  owing  to  disadvan- 
tageous location,  the  hostility  of  the  Indians, 
and  the  lack  of  food.  When  Sir  Francis  Drake 
arrived  with  his  tleet  in  .hine.  1586,  the  colonists 
were  glad  to  return  to  England.  Upon  his  re- 
turn Lane  was  appointed  to  carry  out  certain 
plans  for  defending  the  coast,  took  part  in 
Drake's  expedition  in  1589  against  Portugal,  and 
in  1591  helped  to  put  down  an  Irish  rebellion, 
for  which  he  was  knighted  two  years  later. 
He   remained   in  Ireland   until   his  death. 

LANE,  Richard  .TAME.S  (1800-72).  An  Eng- 
lish engraver  and  lithograjjlicr.  born  at  Berkeley 
Castle  in  Hereford.  He  was  an  older  brother  of 
Edward  William  Lane,  the  Arabic  scholar.  Early 
apprenticed  to  Heath,  the  engraver,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  in  1827,  on  the 
merit  of  an  engraving  after  Lawrence.  About 
this  time  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  newer 
art  of  Iithograi)hy,  and  the  delicacy  of  his  work 
in  this  field  has  rarely  been  excelled,  In  1837 
he  was  appointed  lithogra|)her  to  the  Queen. 
Afterwards  (1804)  he  became  teacher  of  etching 
at  South  Kensington,  llis  works,  which  num- 
ber more  than  a  thousand,  include  the  lithograph 
'"Sketches  from  Gainsborough"  (who  was  his 
great-uncle),  and  a  series  after  Lawrence,  and 
among  his  excellent  sketches  in  chalk  or  pencil 
are  several  portraits  of  the  Queen. 

LANE-POOLE,  Stanley  (1854—).  An  Eng- 
lish author  and  arclncologist.  He  was  born  in 
London.  December  18,  1854.  and  was  educated  at 
Oxford.  He  studied  numismatics,  and  from  1874 
to  1892  was  connected  with  the  coin  department 
of  the  British  Museum.  During  this  time  he 
prepared  a  Catnlnriue  of  the  Oriental  and  Indian 
Coins  in  the  museum  (14  vols.,  1875-92).  He 
was  also  sent  on  several  important  a>'ch:pological 
missions  to  Egypt,  Russia,  and  Australia.  In 
1895-97  he  was  employed  by  the  Egyjitian  Gov- 
ernment in  research  at  Cairo.  In  1898  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  .\rabic  at  Trinity  College, 
Diil)lin.  .\mong  his  many  works  are  biographies 
of  his  great-uncle.  Edward  M'iUiam  Lane  (1877), 
itir  a.  /•'.  Bowen  (1889),  Axtranazib  (1802). 
Saladin  (1898).  and  Bahar  (1899)  ;  and  numer- 
ous histories,  as  The  Moors  in  t^pain  (18871; 
Kpeeehes  and  Table-Talk  of  Mohammed  (1882)  ; 
'/7ic  Mohammedan  /)i/H<isn'e.«  (18931:  and  tiara- 
eenir  Effi/pt  (1900).  He  also  completed  Lane's 
Ariibie  [.exieon  (1870-93).  and  edited  the  A'oran 
(1879)    and  many  other  miscellaneous  works. 
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LANESSAN,  la'ir-sa.N',  Jean  Makie  Axtoixe 
DE  ( lS4:i—  I.  A  French  politician  anil  naturalist, 
born  at  Saint-AndrL'-ile-Cubzac,  Uironde.  lie  left 
his  medical  studies  at  Bordeaux  to  enter  the 
health  corps  of  the  marine  service,  and  was 
enga{;ed  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  Coehin- 
China  until  the  Franco-Gorman  War,  in  which 
he  served  as  ^urjieon,  thoupli  he  did  not  grad- 
uate in  medicine  till  ISTii.  He  was  elected 
Deputy  to  the  National  Assembly  in  1881,  and 
again  in  1885,  and  lie  also  edited  for  a  short  time 
Le  Reveil  (1881-82)  and  La  Marseillaise,  con- 
tributed to  other  Republican  journals,  and  inter- 
ested himself  especially  in  colonial  matters.  He 
was  sent  on  missions  to  Tunis  and  Cochin-China  to 
determine  how  far  these  countries  could  partici- 
pate in  the  exhibition  of  1889.  and  was  Governor- 
General  of  Indo-China  ( 1891-94).  His  works  are: 
Du  protoplastne  leyetal  (1876);  Manuel  d'his- 
loire  natiirelle  me<lie<ile  (1870-81);  La  niatieie, 
la  vie  et  les  etrcs  riiants  (1879)  ;  Elude»  stir  la 
doctrine  de  Darwin  (1881):  Traile  de  zoologie 
and  Protozoaircs  (1882)  ;  La  botanique  (1882)  ; 
Le  transformisme  ( 1883)  :  Flore  dc  /'oris ( 1884)  ; 
Introduction  d  la  botanique  and  Le  sapin  ( 188.5)  : 
La  Tunisie  (1887)  :  L'expansion  coloniale  de  la 
France  (1888):  L'Indo-Chine  franfaise  (1889); 
La  colonisation  franroise  en  Indo-Chine  (1895)  ; 
Frincipes  de  colonisation    (18071. 

LANE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY.  A 
divinity  school  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  founded  in 
1829,  and  opened  in  1832.  It  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Prcsln-terian  Church,  but  students 
from  other  evangelical  churches  are  received.  No 
tuition  fee  is  charged  and  board  is  provided  at 
a  low  cost.  There  are  39  scholarships,  each  of 
the  value  of  .$2,000.  The  school  maintains  two 
clubs,  the  General  Society  of  Alumni,  and  the 
Lane  Club,  composed  of  alumni  of  the  vicinity 
.  and  professors  of  the  seminari-.  The  school  owns 
CO  acres  of  ground,  given  by  Elnathan  Kemper  in 
1829,  a  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  campus. 
The  seminary  owns  in  addition  a  library  building 
with  over  19.000  volumes,  five  professors'  resi- 
dences, and  a  number  of  houses  for  rent.  Its  en- 
dowment in  1902  was  $480,029.  its  income  $18,- 
078.  and  its  enrollment  20,  with  a  faculty  of  five 
instructors. 

LANFRANC,  irm'frank  (c.1005-80).  The 
most  eminent  of  the  foreign  churchnicn  who  rose 
to  distinction  in  the  mediaeval  Church  of  Eng- 
land. He  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Pavia, 
about  1005.  and  educated,  partly  in  Pavia. 
partly  at  Bologna,  for  the  profession  of  the  law. 
In  the  hope  of  greater  distinction,  he  removed 
to  France,  and  founded  at  Avranches,  in  Nor- 
mandy, a  school  of  law  (c.l039),  which  soon 
became  one  of  the  most  popular  in  France.  In 
1042  he  entered  the  monastery  of  Bee,  not  far 
from  Rouen,  and  in  1045  was  appointed  prior  and 
opened  a  school  in  the  monastery  which  was  soon 
thronged.  In  10G6  he  left  Bee  and  became  abbot 
of  a  new  monastcrj'  at  Caen  founded  by  William, 
Duke  of  Normandy.  The  latter  selected  him,  after 
the  conquest  of  England,  to  fill  the  primatial  see 
of  Canterbury,  and  he  was  induced  with  much  re- 
luctance to  accept  it  in  1070.  Under  his  spiritual 
rule,  the  Church  of  England  received  as  strong 
an  infusion  of  the  Norman  element  as  was  forced 
upon  the  political  system  of  England  by  the  iron 
hand  of  the  Conqueror.  Lanfranc  outlived  Wil- 
liam: and  to  his  influence  the  historians  mainly 
ascribed  the  peaceful  submission  with  which  that 


monarch's  successor,  William  Rufus.  was  accepted 
by  the  Kingdom,  as  well  as  the  comparative  mod- 
eration of  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign.  Lan- 
franc died  at  Canterbury  on  May  24,  1089.  His 
chief  writings  are  commentaries" on  the  Epistles 
of  Saint  Paul,  the  treatise  against  Berengar,  De 
Corpore  el  Snnfiui)ie  Domini,  and  sermons.  His 
letters  also  are  interesting.  The  first  coniplcto 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  D'Achery  (Paris, 
1648).  They  are  also  found  in  Migne,  I'atrol. 
Lat..  cl.  Consult  his  Life  bv  Crozals  ( Paris, 
1877  1. 

LANFRANCO,  liin'friin'kA,  Giovanni  (1580- 
1047).  An  Italian  historical  painter,  of  the 
Eclectic  School.  He  was  born  at  Parma,  and  as 
a  lad  was  page  to  the  Alarquis  of  llontalto.  He 
showed  such  talent  for  design  that  his  lord 
]>laccd  him  with  Agostino  Carracci.  who  was  then 
painting  at  Parma.  After  Agostino's  death  Lan- 
franco  went  to  Rome  to  study  under  Annibale 
Carracci.  and  assisted  him  in  the  frescoes  of  the 
Farne.se  Palace.  He  jiainted  in  different  cities 
of  Northern  Italy,  decorating  the  cupola  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Piazzo  at  Piacenza  with  frescoes  of 
"Angels  in  Glory."  for  the  Marquis  of  Montalto. 
Paul  V.  employed  him  in  the  Quirinal  Palace 
and  Santa  ilaria  Maggiore.  Through  intrigue 
he  obtained  the  commission  for  the  cupola  fres- 
coes of  San  Andrea  della  Valle,  which  Domeni- 
chino  had  begun.  The  subject  represented  is  the 
"A.scension  of  the  Virgin,"  surrounded  by  a  mul- 
titude of  angels,  and  the  decoration  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  kind  ever  executed,  both 
in  keenness  of  foreshortening  and  treatment  of 
light.  At  Naples  he  decorated  the  cupola  of  the 
Church  of  Gesii  Nuovo  (1631),  and  painted  in 
other  churches,  besides  finishing  the  frescoes  in 
the  cupola  of  the  chapel  of  the  Treasury  in  the 
cathedral,  left  incomplete  at  his  death  by  Do- 
menichino.  On  his  return  to  Rome  in  1646.  Lan- 
franco  painted  "Saint  Peter  Walking  upon  the 
Se.a"  for  Saint  Peter's  Church,  and  a  Passion 
series  for  the  Chapel  of  the  Crucifix  there.  As 
a  reward  Pope  Urban  VIII.  raised  him  to  knight- 
hocKl.     He  died  in  his  villa,  near  Rome. 

Lanfranco's  chief  importance  consists  in  his 
frescoes,  his  oil  paintings  being  less  pleasing. 
Of  the  latter  there  are  numerous  examples  in 
all  the  Italian  collections,  at  Madrid,  and  in  the 
Louvre.  His  coloring  is  brilliant  and  his  style 
is  vigorous,  but  all  his  work  is  superficial  in 
character.  He  also  studied  engraving  under 
Agostino  Carracci,  his  most  important  plates  be- 
ing biblical  .subjects  of  Raphael's  "Loggie"  in  the 
Vatican,  engraved  in  conjunction  with  Listo 
Badalncchio. 

LANFREY,  laN'trS',  Piebre  (1828-77).  A 
French  historian  and  politician,  born  at  Cham- 
bery,  Savoy.  He  was  educated  at  the  Jesuit  col- 
lege at  Chamberi',  from  which,  however,  iie  was 
expelled,  and  at  the  Lycee  Bourbon,  Paris,  where 
he  completed  his  studies  in  1847.  He  then  took 
up  law  at  the  universities  of  Grenoble  and  Turin. 
His  bent,  however,  was  toward  philosophical  and 
historical  studies,  and  in  1853  he  returned  to 
Paris  to  enter  the  world  of  politics  and  journal- 
ism. He  first  attracted  public  attention  by  the 
publication  in  1855  of  L'eqlise  et  les  philosophes 
du  ISeme  sieele.  This  was  followed  in  1857  by 
his  Essai  sur  la  revolution  francaisc.  and  in  1869 
by  his  Uistoire  politique  des  papcs  and  the  social- 
istic novel  Lettres  d  Everard.  The  same  year  he 
became  editor  of  the  Revue  yafiOntrle.    In  1863 
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he  published  his  work  Le  retablissement  de  la 
I'ologne.  Kesigning  his  editorship  in  1864.  he  de- 
voted himself  to  his  great  work,  a  political  and 
social  study  of  the  First  Empire,  covering  the 
period  to  1812.  published  under  the  title  Histoire 
de  yapoleon  !>"■  ( 1867-74).  This  is  an  able  and 
scholarly  arraignment  of  the  first  Xapoleon,  and 
counteracted  Thiers's  laudation  of  the  Emperor. 
Lanfrey  fought  with  the  Garde  Mobile  in  the 
Franco-German  War.  In  1871  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Assembly  from  Marseilles,  and 
shortly  afterwards  was  appointed  Ambassador 
to  Switzerland.  In  1873,  on  the  election  of  Mac- 
Mahon  to  the  Presidency,  he  resigned  his  posi- 
tion, and  in  1875  was  elected  a  life  Senator.  In 
politics  he  acted  with  the  iloderate  Left.  He 
died  at  Pau.  Xovember  15,  1877.  Consult,  for 
his  life,  three  articles  by  C'omte  d'Haussonville, 
in  the  Revue  des  Deux  ilondes  (Paris,  1880). 

LANG,  Andrew  (1844—).  An  English  writer, 
born  at  .Selkirk.  Scotland.  March  31,  1844.  He 
was  educated  at  Saint  Andrews  University,  and 
at  Balliol  College.  Oxford.  At  the  university  he 
was  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  the  clas- 
sics, and  was  elected  fellow  of  Merton  College 
(1868).  This  classical  knowledge  was  turned 
to  good  use  in  the  beautiful  English  versions  of 
Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus  (1880).  the  Odys- 
sey (1879),  the  Iliad  (1882),  and  the  Homeric 
Hymns  (1899).  In  the  second  and  third  of  these 
translations  he  was  aided  by  Butcher.  Leaf,  and 
Myers.  From  the  French  he  translated  with 
equal  skill  Aucassin  and  Xicolette  (1887)  ;  edit- 
ed Perrault's  Popular  Tales;  and  made  selec- 
tions for  several  books  of  fairy  stories.  His  Bal- 
lads and  Lyrics  of  Old  France  had  appeared  in 
1872.  He  made  substantial  contributions  to 
learning  in  Custom  and  Myth  (1884);  Myth. 
Ritual,  and  Reliffion  (1887:  new  ed.  1899)  :  and 
The  Making  of  Religion  (1898).  As  a  poet  he  is 
known  by  his  charming  society  verse  and  by  some 
longer  poems,  among  which  are:  Ballades  in  Blue 
China  (1880)  ;  Rht/mes  a  la  Mode  (1884)  :  Grass 
of  Parnassus  (1888)  :  Ballades  of  Books  (1888)  ; 
and  Helen  of  Troy  (1882).  Other  books  are: 
The  Mark  of  Cain  (1886):  The  Monk  of  Fife 
(1895):  Pickle  the  Spy  (1897),  and  its  sequel. 
The  Companions  of  Pickle  (1898)  :  The  Disentan- 
glers  (1902)  :  Maqic  and  Religion  (1901)  :  The 
Mystery  of  Mary  Stuart  (1901)  :  Alfred  Tenny- 
son (1901);  a  good  Life  of  .J.  G.  Lo(;khart 
(1890).  and  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  (1900)  : 
an  edition  of  Burns  (1896)  and  of  Scott  (1890). 
His  essays  include:  Letters  to  Dead  Authors 
(1886)  :  'Letters  on  Literature  (1889)  ;  and  Es- 
says in  Little  (1891).  His  most  substantial  his- 
torical works  are:  A  History  of  Scotland  from 
the  Ftoman  Occupation  (1900ff.)  ;  James  17.  and 
the  Coxrrie  Mystery   (1902). 

LANG,  lang.  Arnold  (1855—).  A  German- 
Swiss  zoiiloyist  and  anatomist,  bom  at  Oftringen. 
Switzerland,  .Tune  18,  1855.  He  studied  at  the 
universities  of  Geneva  and  .lena,  where  he  ob- 
tained his  degree  in  187ti.  and  in  the  same  year 
bei'anie  privat-docent  at  Bern.  Between  1878 
and  1885  he  was  assistant  at  the  zoological 
station  at  Naples;  in  1880  he  became  Ritter 
professor  of  pliylogeny  in  Jena:  in  1889  pro- 
fessor of  zoiilogy  and  comparative  anatomy  in 
Zurich.  His  most  important  works  are:  Die 
J'olycladen  {Seeplanarien}  des  (lolfes  ion  Xcaprl 
{  1884)  ;  Ueber  den  Finfluss  der  festsil:cn<hn 
Lebensweise  auf  die   Thiere,  etc.    (.Jena,   1888J  ; 


Text -book  of  Comparative  Anatomy  (Eng.  trans. 
1891-96). 

LANG,  Benjamin  .Jounson  (1837—).  An. 
American  comjjoser  and  teacher,  born  at  Salem, 
Mass.  He  studied  under  his  father  (a  well- 
known  local  organist),  F.  G.  Hill,  Alfred  Jaell, 
and  Gustav  Salter.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  he 
was  established  as  a  teacher  and  organist:  but 
some  three  years  later  went  to  Berlin,  Germany, 
for  advanced  work  in  composition  and  a  course 
of  instruction  under  Liszt's  direction.  Upon 
his  return  to  America  he  resumed  his  musical 
engagements,  paying  a  return  visit  to  Europe  in 
1869,  during  which  time  he  gave  concerts  in  Ber- 
lin, Leipzig,  and  other  musical  centres.  He  held 
many  church  appointments  as  organist,  and  was 
for  many  years  organist  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,  of  which  organization  he  became 
conductor  in  1895.  He  was  also  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  concert  committee  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  conductor  of  the  Apollo  and 
the  Cecilia  clubs  from  the  time  of  their  forma- 
tion, and  was  famous  for  the  gieat  number  of 
new  works  he  gave  to  the  public  through  his 
societies.  He  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Wag- 
ner, and  was  a  loyal  pioneer  in  America  of  that 
master's  music.  He  also  introduced  into  this 
countrj'  Mendelssohn's  Walpurgis  Xight  and 
Berlioz's  Damnation  of  Faust.  As  a  composer 
he  is  of  slight  importance,  nearly  the  whole  of 
his  composition  remaining  in  MSS.  He  is  the 
father  of  Margaret  Ruthven  Lang   (q.v.). 

LANG,  liing,  Heinrich  (1826-76).  A  Protes- 
tant theologian,  born  near  Balingen.  in  Wiirttem- 
berg.  He  studied  theologj-  at  the  University  of 
Tubingen.  Banished  from  his  country  for  tak- 
ing part  in  the  uprising  of  1848.  he  accepted  the 
post  of  pastor  at  Wartau.  Switzerland,  where  he 
soon  became  famous  as  an  adv<K-ate  of  the  Re- 
formed Church.  By  means  of  his  sermons  and 
his  periodical.  Die  Zeitstimmen  aus  der  reform- 
irten  Kirche  der  Schiceiz,  he  endeavored  to  pro- 
mulgate views  of  Christianity,  based  on  the  re- 
sults of  modern  higher  criticism  of  the  Bible.     In 

1872,  when  pastor  at  Meilen  i  near  the  Lake  of 
Zurich),  he  united  his  paper  with  Bitzius's  Ber- 
ner  Wochenblattcr  into  the  Reform.  The  most 
important  of  Lang's  publications  are:  Versuch 
einer  christlichen  Dogmatik  (1858-68)  :  Ein  Gang 
durch  die  ehristliche  n'elt  (1859-70)  :  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  his  sermons,  under  the  title. 
Religiose  Reden.  in  which  he  denounces  the  old 
doctrines  of  the  orthodox  Church. 

LANG,  John  Marshall  (1834—).  A  Scotch 
Presbyterian  minister,  born  in  Glasford.  Lanark- 
shire. He  was  educated  at  Glasgow  University, 
was  appointed  to  consregations  in  .Mierdeen 
(18.56).  Glasgow  ( 1865  1.  and  Edinburgh  (1868). 
but  returned  to  the  Barony  Church.  Glasgow,  in 

1873.  and  in  1900  was  made  vice-chancellor  and 
principal  of  Aberdeen  University.  His  prinoipal 
publications  are:  Gnostic  Sects  and  Herrsies 
(1873);  Heaven  and  Home  (1875):  The  Last 
Supper  of  Our  Lord  (1881)  :  Life:  Is  It  Worth 
Living'  (1883):  Ancient  Reliqions  of  Central 
.Imcrira  (1882)  :  The  Church  of  England  (1884)  : 
Gideon  and  the  -Judges  (1890)  ;  The  Church  and 
thr  People  (1893). 

LANG,  liing,  Karl  Heixrich  von  (1764- 
1835).  .A  German  historian,  bom  at  Balgheim. 
In  1780  he  became  amanuensis  in  the  library  of 
the  Prince  of  Oettingen-Wallerstein.  and  in  1782 
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he  entered  the  University  of  Altdorf .  Three  years 
later  at  Oettini;en  he  lield  various  local  oUicus 
(till  1789),  and  wrote  Beitrage  zur  Kenutniss 
tier  Verfassung  dcs  oltingischcn  \'aterlunds 
(1786).  Hardenberg  sent  him  to  the  Congress 
at  Rastatt  as  secretarj-  of  legation  in  1797.  In 
1799  he  became  Councilor  of  War  and  of  Do- 
mains, and  in  ISll  was  appointed  Director  of  the 
Government  Arcliives  at  ilunich.  His  historical 
works,  wliicli  are  popular  ratlier  than  scientific, 
include:  Uinluiisrhe  Enliviclichiity  ilcr  dcutaclien 
Steuerverfassiinii  (1793);  Annrilni  drx  Fiirslcn- 
tuins  Arisbach  iiiiter  der  preussischcn  [{vgiernnij 
(1806)';  and  (lexchichte  der  Jcsnitcii  in  Bayern 
(1819).  His  other  works,  Hammclburger  Ueisen 
in  elf  l'\ihrten  (last  ed.  1822),  and  Birmnnisclics 
Strafgesctzbiieh  (1822-25).  are  marked  by  a  sar- 
ca.stic  humor,  which  enters  largely  even  into  his 
Memoiren  (1842;   lasted.  1881). 

LANG,  Louis  (1814-93).  A  German-Ameri- 
can painter,  born  at  Waldsee,  Wiirttemberg.  Al- 
ready a  pastel  portraitist  of  some  reputation,  he 
went  to  Paris  in  1834.  and  afterwards  studied  at 
Stuttgart.  In  1838  he  came  to  America,  and  in 
1852  was  made  an  Academician.  His  works  in- 
clude: "Asleep  in  Prayer"  (18(39),  "Landing  of 
the  Market  Boat  at  Capri,"  "Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,"  and  "Cinderella." 

LANG,  Marg.\ret  Rctiiven  (1807—).  An 
American  composer,  born  in  Boston.  Slie  studied 
the  piano  with  her  father,  B.  .T.  Lang;  the  violin 
with  Schmidt  in  Boston.  Drcchsler  and  Abel  in 
!Municli :  composition  with  Gluth ;  and  orchestra- 
tion witli  Cliadwick.  She  wrote  a  number  of  de- 
lightful songs,  instrumental  pieces,  and  several 
overtures,  of  whicli  !ier  Dramatic  Orcrliire  was 
given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 
Wilicliis  by  the  Chicago  Orchestra. 

LANGAHA,  lan-ga'ha  (Malagasy  name).  A 
brown  tree-snake  (Drifnphis  laiigalio)  of  Mada- 
gascar, about  three  feet  long,  having  a  prolonged, 
scaly  snout,  often  flattened  into  a  leaf-like  organ 
half  an  incli  in  length.  That  it  uses  this  purely 
as  a  tactile  organ  seems  doubtful,  as  it  is  simply 
a  tree-snake,  with  no  hindrance  to  the  ordinary 
use  of  the  tongue.  Some  related  snakes,  lik<' 
frigops  (see  Tree-SnaivE)  ,  have  similar  fleshy 
tips;  and  one.  Herpeton  (q.v.),  has  two  distinct 
tentacles ;  but  this  species  is  aquatic,  and  such 
tentacles  would  usefully  serve  the  purpose  of  the 
tongue,  not  easily  protrusible  in  tlie  water.  Stej- 
neger  believes  that  these  appendages  serve 
mainly  to  increase  tlie  opening  of  the  mouth, 
and  thus  assist  the  snakes  in  capturing  prey,  as 
do  the  bristles  about  the  mouth  of  fly-catching 
birds. 

LANGBAINE,  lang'ban,  Gerard  (1650-92). 
All  Englisli  bibliographer  and  critic,  born  in  Ox- 
ford. He  was  the  son  of  Gerard  Langbaine,  pro- 
vost of  Queens  College,  Oxford,  and  came  to  be 
known  as  Langbaine  the  younger,  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  father.  He  was  educated  at  Uni- 
versity College.  Oxford,  but  was  noted  for  sport- 
ing rather  than  academic  proclivities,  and  did  not 
graduate.  He  married  young,  and  later,  with  but 
a  remnant  of  his  patrimony,  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  dramatic  literature  and  the  collec- 
tion of  English  plays.  According  to  his  state- 
ment, he  had  cathered  9S0  stage  works  of  various 
kinds,  when,  in  November.  1687,  a  limited  edition 
of  ^fnmus  Triumphniis.  or  the  Plagiaries  of  the 
English   Stage  Exposed  in  a   Catalogue  of  Com- 


edies, Tragedies,  etc..  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  work  of  Dryden,  forestalled  A  New  Cat- 
alogue of  English  I'lays,  which  Langbaine  pub- 
lished a  month  later,  and  in  which  Dryden's 
works  are  acutely  criticised.  Langbaine's  work 
had  a  wide  circulation,  and,  with  numerous 
amendments  and  additions,  resolved  itself  into 
An  Account  of  the  English  Dramatic  Poets,  or 
Home  Obsei-rntions  and  Remarks  on  the  Lives  and 
Writings  of  All  Those  that  Have  Published 
Either  Comedies,  Tragedies^,  Tragicomedies,  Pas- 
torals, Mosques,  Interludes,  Farces,  or  Operas  in 
the  English  Tongue   (1U91). 

LANGBEIN,  lang'bin,  August  Fkiedricii 
KiiN.sr  (1757-1835).  A  German  humorous  poet 
and  novelist,  born  at  Radeberg,  near  Dresden.  He 
studied  law  at  Leipzig,  practiced  it  afterwards  in 
Dresden,  and  from  1800  on  lived  in  Berlin,  de- 
voted entirely  to  literary  pursuits.  In  1820  he 
was  appointed  censor  of  belletristic  literature. 
Extremely  proficient  in  metrical  composition,  and 
commanding  an  inexhaustilile  fund  of  drollery,  he 
cultivated  with  especial  success  the  comical 
poetic  tale,  frequently  inclining  toward  frivolity, 
iuit  teeming  with  fun.  The  widespread  popu- 
larity of  his  Schn-iinke  (1792.  21st  ed.  1888) 
was  almost  equaled  by  that  of  his  merry  tales 
in  prose,  such  as  Thomas  KcUeruurm  (1806), 
Magistrr  Zimpels  Brautfahrl,  and  others,  distin- 
guished for  inventive  faculty  and  pleasing  dic- 
tion. He  published  himself  the  original  edition 
of  his  ftiimnitliche  ^ichriftcn  (1835-37)  ;  his  /7m- 
inoristisclie  Oedichte  were  edited  by  Tittmann 
(Halle,  1872),  and  Hnmoristische  Erzahlnngrn 
appeared  in  Leipzig.  1891.  Consult  .Jess.  Lang- 
bein  nnd  seine  fers^rziihltingen  (Berlin,  1902). 

LANG'DALE,  Sir  Mar.maduke  (c.1598-1661 ). 
An  iMiglisb  sohlier.  born  in  Yorkshire  of  .a  Roman 
Catholic  family.  Though  an  opponent  of  the 
ship-money  tax  (1639).  he  stood  valiantly  for 
King  Charles  when  the  civil  war  broke  out,  and 
raised  an  infantry  regiment  to  fight  for  him 
(1643).  He  became  famous  as  a  cavalry  leader, 
defeated  the  Scottish  horse  at  Corbridge,  North- 
umberland, won  a  victory  at  Melton  Mowbray, 
and  raised  the  siege  of  Pontefract  (1645).  He 
met,  however,  with  disaster  at  Naseby;  his  band 
of  1501)  horsemen  was  scattered  bj-  successive  de- 
feats before  he  couhl  join  Montrose  in  Scotland. 
and  Laiigdale  had  to  flee  to  tlie  Isle  of  Man,  and 
thence  to  France.  Three  years  afterwards  he  re- 
turned to  fight  for  the  Stuarts,  and  surprised 
Berwick,  but  was  once  more  defeated  by  Crom- 
well at  Preston  and  this  time  taken  prisoner.  He 
escaped  from  Nottingham  Castle  to  the  Continent, 
where  he  was  a  soldier  of  fortune  until  the 
Restoration,  when  he  was  made  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Yorkshire   (1660). 

LANG'DELL,  Ciiri.stopiier  Columbd.s  (1826 
— ).  An  American  legal  writer  and  educator, 
born  in  New-  Boston.  Hillsborough  County,  N.  H. 
He  was  educated  nt  Pliillijis  Andover  Academy 
and  at  Harvard  College,  which  he  left  at  the 
end  of  his  junior  year  (1840)  to  begin  the  study 
of  law.  He  entered  the  Harvard  Law  School  in 
1851  and  graduated  in  1853.  removing  immedi- 
ately to  New  York,  where  he  practiced  until  1870. 
in  partnership  with  .Tudges  William  G.  Chopte 
and  Addison  Brown.  In  1870  he  was  elected 
Dane  professor  nf  law  at  Harvard  Law  Schnnl, 
was  made  dean  of  the  school  in  the  following 
year,  and  retained  the  position  until  1895.     He 
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has  been  prominently  associated  witli  the  de- 
velopment of  legal  education  in  the  United  States, 
particularly  in  the  introduction  of  the  "case 
system'  of  study,  of  which  lie  was  one  of  the  orig- 
inators. His  publications  include:  Selection  of 
('axes  on  the  Law  of  Contractu  ( 1870)  ;  Selection 
of  Vases  on  the  Laic  of  Sales  (1872)  ;  Summary 
of  the  Law  of  Contracts  and  Equity  Pleading 
(1877);   and  Cases  in  Equity  Pleading    (1878). 

LANG'DON",  .John  (1741-1819).  An  Ameri- 
can Kevolutionaiy  leader  and  statesman,  born  at 
Portsmouth,  X.  H.  He  received  a  grammar- 
school  education,  spent  some  j'ears  in  a  counting- 
house,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  had  become  a  wealthy  merchant  and  ship- 
owner. He  was  an  ardent  champion  of  the  rights 
of  the  Colonies,  and  became  interested  in  the 
organization  of  the  local  militia  companies,  as 
an  oHicer  of  which  he  took  part  in  Sullivan's 
seizure  of  Fort  William  and  Mary  at  New  Castle 
in  December,  1774.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
elected  to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  later,  as 
a  naval  agent  of  Congress,  he  superintended  the 
building  of  several  ships  of  war  at  Portsmouth. 
In  1776  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  in  1777 
became  a  member  and  Speaker  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State.  At  the  time  of  Bur- 
goyne's  invasion  he  pledged  his  entire  personal 
property  to  equip  the  New  Hampshire  volunteer 
troops,  in  which  he  served  as  a  captain  under 
Stark  at  the  battle  of  Bennington,  and  after- 
wards at  Saratoga.  He  continued  to  preside  over 
the  New  Hampshire  Assembly  until  the  close  of 
the  war.  and  in  178.S  was  again  elected  to  Con- 
gress. In  1787  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  conven- 
tion which  drew  up  the  Federal  Constitution, 
took  an  active  part  in  the  debates,  earnestly 
opposed  the  proposition  to  continue  the  power 
enjoj-ed  by  Congress  under  the  Confederation  of 
issuing  unconvertible  paper  currency  or  bills  of 
credit,  and  on  the  whole  at  that  time  approved 
of  the  establishment  of  a  strong  central  govern- 
ment. He  signed  the  Constitution  as  finally 
adopted,  and  returned  home  to  work  for  its  rati- 
fication. The  New  Hampshire  eonventi<m.  largely 
through  his  exertions,  ratified  the  Constitution 
on  .June  21,  1788,  making  the  necessary  ninth 
State,  and  thus  taking  from  Virginia,  which 
ratified  four  days  later,  the  honor  of  making  the 
instrument  effective.  In  .June,  17S8,  Langdon 
was  chosen  President  of  New  Hampshire,  and  in 
November  of  the  .same  vear  was  elected  to  the 
fir.st  I'nited  States  Senate.  On  April  6.  1789. 
he  was  elected  president  of  that  body,  and  in  that 
capacity  presided  over  the  joint  session  of  Con- 
gress convened  for  the  counting  of  the  electoral 
votes  which  made  Washington  the  first  President. 
He  served  as  president  /iro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
continuously,  except  for  a  short  period  in  1792. 
when  R.  H.  Lee  presided,  until  1794.  From  1794 
to  1804  he  was  a  member  of  Congress;  be<ame  a 
strong  Anti-Federalist;  and  in  ISOl  declined  the 
offer  of  the  Navy  portfolio  in  President  .Jef- 
ferson's Cabinet.  From  1802  to  180.'>  he  was 
again  a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire  .Assembly, 
serving  as  Speaker  in  1S0.S0.5.  and  in  the  latter 
year  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State,  contin- 
uing in  office  by  annu.nl  reeleetions  until  1809. 
He  was  again  elected  in  1810  and  1811.  and  re- 
fused a  renomination  in  1812.  In  1808  he  re- 
ceived the  votes  of  nine  .\nti-Federal  electors  for 
the  office  of   Vice-President.      He   strongly   sup- 


ported  Madison's   war   policy   and   measures   in 
1812-13. 

LANGDON,  Samuel  (1723-97).  An  Ameri- 
can clergyman  and  educator.  He  was  born  in 
Boston,  Mass.;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1740, 
and  taught  a  grammar  school  in  Portsmouth.  He 
was  chaplain  in  the  Louisburg  expedition  of 
174.5;  .settled  at  Portsmouth  in  1747;  and  was 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  there  until 
1774.  when  he  became  president  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. In  1780  he  was  forced  to  resign  because 
of  the  opposition  of  the  student  body  to  his  pa- 
triotic sentiments.  He  died  at  Hampton  Falls, 
N.  H.  T^angdon  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from 
Aberdeen  in  1762.  He  was  a  charter  member  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and 
was  a  prominent  advocate  of  the  ratification  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  in  the  New  Hampshire 
Convention  of  1788. 

LANGE,  liing'e,  Ernst  Philii'P  K.vrl  (1813- 
90 ) .  A  German  novelist,  better  known  by  his 
nomdeplume,  Philipp  Galen.  He  was  born 
at  Potsdam;  studied  medicine  at  Berlin;  entered 
the  Prussian  army  as  surgeon  in  1840;  and  was 
in  charge  of  a  field  hospital  in  the  Holstein  cam- 
paign of  1849.  After  1857  he  lived  at  Potsdam. 
He  wrote:  Der  Irre  von  Saint  James  (written  in 
1844.  published  in  1854),  the  best  of  his  novels 
(7th  ed.  1883)  ;  a  semi-biographieal  romance, 
Walther  Lund  (1855)  :  Andreas  Burns,  a  sketch 
of  life  in  Holstein  ( 1856)  :  Die  Tochter  des  Diplo- 
matcn  (1865)  ;  Der  Alte  com  Berg  (1873)  ;  Die 
Moselnixe  (1877);  Die  Fiirstendietier  (1880); 
and  Der  Meier  von  Mnnjardin    (1891). 

I^NGE,  Friedricii  Albert  (1828-75).  A 
German  philosopher  and  economist,  born  at  Wald. 
near  Solingen.  and  educated  at  Zurich  and  Bonn. 
He  entered  journalism  as  editor  of  the  Rhcin- 
tiiid  RuhrZeitung  (18G2).  and  showed  himself 
an  able  opponent  of  Bismarck's  Ministry.  In 
1870  he  was  appointed  to  a  new  chair  of  induc- 
tive philosophy  at  Zurich.  His  earlier  literary 
activity  was  in  economies  and  included  such  books 
as  Mills  Ansichten  iiber  die  sociale  Frage  (1865) 
and  the  valuable  work  Die  Arbeiterfrage  (2d 
revised  ed.  1870).  which  is  socialistic,  but  re- 
markably practical  an<l  indc])endent.  More  im- 
portant is  his  work  in  philoso])hy,  especially  the 
(leschiehte  des  Materialismus  (last  ed.  1898), 
with  a  valuable  criticism  of  modern  science, 
ethics,  and  economics.  Consult :  Braun,  Lange  als 
Socialolcc^wm  (Halle.  1881)  ;  Ellisen,  Lange.  eine 
Li  hensl)csichreibung   (Leipzig.  1891). 

LANGE,  Henry  (1821-93).  A  German  car- 
tographer, born  at  Stettin.  He  worked  with 
Berghaus.  and.  after  laboring  three  years  in 
Edinburgh  on  .Johnson's  pliysical  atlas,  studied 
inulcr  Ritter  and  Dove  in  Berlin  (1847  sqq.). 
In  1855  he  entered  the  employ  of  Broekhaus  .it 
the  head  of  the  geographical  department  ;  retired 
in  1860;  and  in  1868  became  inspector  in  the  Ber- 
lin Statistical  Bureau.  He  published:  Atlas  ran 
yordamerika  (1854)  ;  Broekhaus'  Reisentlas 
(18.58-73);  and  Land  und  Seekarfc  des  Mittel- 
landisehen   Meers    (2d   ed.    1870). 

LANGE,  .TonANN  Peter  (1802-84).  A  Ger- 
man theologian.  He  was  born  at  Sonnborn,near 
Elberfeld.  studied  at  Bonn,  and  after  serving  for 
several  years  as  pastor,  becaine  professor  of  the- 
ology- at  Zurich  in  1841.  and  at  Bonn  in  18,';4. 
His  works  include :  A)o«  Lehen  -fesii  (1844-47; 
Eng.   trans.    1864   and    1872)  ;    rhriylllrh.    Dog- 
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fiialik  (1849-52);  Griindriss  der  iheologischoi 
livrmeneutik  (1877);  Grundriss  dcr  liibdkunde 
Encyclopiidie  (1877);  Grundriss  der  biblischen 
(1881).  He  is  best  known  as  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Tlieoloyisch-ho7iiiletisches  Bibehcerk  (1857 
sqq. ),  published  in  English  translation,  edited 
and  augmented  by  Philip  SchalT.  under  the  title 
A  Commentary  on  the  Holy  ticripturc».  Critical, 
Doctrinnl,  and  Homiletical  (25  vols.,  New  York, 
1805-80). 

LANGE,  LiDWiG  (1825-85).  A  German  phi- 
lologist and  archa'ologist,  born  in  Hanover.  He 
studied  at  Giittingen  under  Hermann,  in  1853 
was  made  professor  at  Prague,  in  1859  went  to 
Giessen,  and  in  1871  to  Leipzig.  His  principal 
work  was  Handhiich  der  romischen  AUertumer 
(3d  ed.  1870-70):  and  he  also  wrote  Der 
homerische  Gcbruuch  der  Partikel  el  (1872- 
73)  and  Die  Epheten  und  der  Areopag  vor  Holon 
(1874).  His  lesser  writings  were  posthumously 
colleeted  and  edited,  with  a  biographical  sketch 
by  K.  Lange,  under  the  title  Klcinc  Hchriften  aus 
dem  (lebiet  der  klassischen  AltertumsiinSiSenschaft 
(1887).  Consult  Neumann, /yMrfiri</ L(n!(7e  (Ber- 
lin, 1880). 

LANGE,  Samuel  Gotthold  (1711-81).  A 
German  poet.  He  was  born  at  Halle,  the  son  of 
the  pietist  Joachim  Lange  (1070-1744),  who  was 
famed  as  the  author  of  the  Halle  Grammars. 
The  son  studied  theologj'  at  Halle,  and  there  be- 
came acquainted  with  Pyra,  witli  whom  he  wrote 
Thyrsis'  vnd  Damons  freundseJiaftliehe  Lieder 
(1745).  attacked  Gottsched,  whom  they  had  both 
ardently  followed  before,  and  0])posed  the  use 
of  rhyme  in  poetry.  His  strongest  claim  to  fame 
is  the  feeble  version  of  Horace's  Odes  (1752), 
which  Lessing  criticised  and.  when  roused  by 
Lange's  fling  that  the  critic's  works  because  of 
their  small  format  were  only  'Vademecums,' 
overpowered  with  the  brilliancy  of  his  Vadc 
Vecum  fiir  Lanye   (1754). 

LANGE,  Thomas  (1820-87).  A  Danish  nov- 
elist, born  at  Copenhagen.  He  studied  theology, 
but  was  not  ordained,  and  afterwards  devoted 
himself  to  literature.  His  first  writings  were 
published  anonymously,  and  attracted  little  at- 
tention. It  was  not  until  Erentyets  Land 
(1803)  appeared  that  he  was  fitly  appreciated. 
Later  works  gave  him  a  place  not  much  inferior 
to  that  of  Goldschmidt  in  Danish  literature.  His 
works  include:  Aaen  og  Haret  (1870):  Roman- 
tiske  fikildrinyer  (Romantic  Descriptions.  1872), 
his  masterpiece:  De  lyse  T^^cetter  (1875):  Et 
Symposion   (1877)  :  and  Nyf  Liv   (1879). 

LANGE,  TiioR  N.EVE  (1851  —  ).  A  Danish 
author,  born  in  Copenhagen.  About  1877  he 
went  to  Moscow  as  Danish  consul.  His  works 
include  admirable  translations  from  Greek.  Old 
French,  and  Russian,  and  he  made  a  good  transla- 
tion of  Longfellow's  "Golden  Legend"  (3d  ed. 
1891).  He  also  compiled  Skildringer  fra  den 
rtissiske  Literatur  (1886).  His  original  volumes 
include:  En  moaned  i  Orienten  ;  Flygtize  fikizzer 
(1887):  Skitser  og  Phantaseir  (1890):  and  a 
collection  of  his  poems,  Oennem  farret  Glas 
(1894). 

LANGEBEK,  ttng'e-bSk,  .Takob  (1710-75). 
A  Danish  historian,  born  at  Skjoldborg.  He  first 
studied  Danish  history,  and  it  was  by  critical 
articles  on  contemporary  writers  in  this  field 
that  he  attracted  attention.  He  founded  a  society 
for  the  study  of  the  language  and  history  of  Den- 


mark in  1845,  and  was  its  perpetual  archivist. 
His  works  consist  of  valuable  contributions  on  his 
favorite  subject  to  the  journals,  and  to  the  Danske 
Magazin  (  1845-52 1.  which  he  edited  and  nearly 
all  of  which  he  wrote  himself;  and  Scriptoies 
Rertini  Duniearum  Medii  (Evi  .  .  .  (1772-74), 
which  was  completed  by  Suhm,  Schoeniug,  and 
others  from  original  papers,  in  1S7S.  He  also 
collected  material  for  a  Danish  dictionary.  A 
collection  of  his  letters  was  publishe<i  in  1895. 

LANGELAND,  liing'c-land.  A  Danish  island 
situated  at  the  southern  entrance  to  the  Great 
Belt,  between  Fiinen  and  Laaland  (Map:  Den- 
mark, D  4).  It  is  33  miles  in  length  and  al)Out 
5  miles  in  breadth.  Area,  about  100  square  miles. 
It  is  hilly  and  well  wooded,  and  the  soil  is  fertile. 
Grain,  i)eas,  butter,  and  cheese  are  largely  pro- 
duced. RudkjJibing.  on  the  west  coast,  is  the 
only   town.      Population,   in    1001,    18,901. 

LANGELIEB,  liiNzh'lya',  Francois  Ciiari.es 
Stanislas  (1838 — ).  A  Canadian  professor  and 
statesman.  He  wa.s  born  at  Sainte  Rosalie,  (Quebec, 
was  educated  at  Saint  Hyacinthe  College  and  at 
Laval  I'niversity,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  Lower  Canada  in  1861.  Afterwards  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  Roman  law,  of  civil  law, 
and  of  political  economy  at  Laval  University. 
From  1882  to  1890  he  was  Mayor  of  Quebec,  and 
he  served  also  as  a  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Province  of  t)uebec.  In 
1887  he  was  elected  to  the  Dominion  Parliament. 

LANGENBECK,  liing'cn-bek.  Bernhard  Rr- 
DOLPII  VOX  (1810-871.  A  German  surgeon, 
nephew  and  pupil  of  Konrad  .Icihann  Martin 
Langenhcck.  horn  at  Pardingbiittel.  He  st\idied 
at  Giittingen.  then  visited  France  and  England, 
and,  after  teaching  for  some  time  at  Giittingen, 
was  called  in  1842  to  the  chair  of  surgery  in  the 
University  of  Kiel.  In  1847  he  succeeded  Dief- 
fenbaeh  at  the  Berlin  Clinical  Institute  of  Sur- 
gery. He  soon  acquired  a  world-wide  reputation, 
first  through  skill  and  success  in  operations  for 
harelip:  then  in  plastic  surgery  of  the  nose,  eye- 
lid, and  lip:  and  finally  by  his  noted  methoils  of 
resection  (q.v.).  in  which  the  diseased  or  injured 
part  inily  of  a  bone  is  removed,  instead  of  ampu- 
tation of  the  entire  limb.  For  services  in  the  war 
with  Denmark,  a  grant  of  nobility  was  accorded 
him:  and  he  received  in  1800  the  highest  medical 
rank  the  Prussian  army  affords.  Langenbeck 
was  in  active  medical  militarj-  service  during  the 
German  campaigns  of  1866  and  1870-71.  Be- 
ginning with  1800,  Langenbeck  edited,  with  Bill- 
roth and  Gurlt,  the  Archir  fiir  klinisehe  Chinir- 
gie,  and  he  published,  besides  numerous  papers 
on  surgical  topics.  Clururyisrhe  Beobachtungen 
aus  dem    Kriege    (Berlin,   1874). 

LANGENBECK,  Konrad  .Iohann  Martin 
(1770-1851).  A  German  surgeon,  born  at  Home- 
burg  and  educated  at  -Jena,  Vienna,  and  Wiirz- 
hurg.  He  received  his  degree  at  Giittingen  ( 1802) 
and  afterwards  was  appointed  a  professor  there. 
He  was  famed  for  his  swift  and  unerring  use  of 
the  knife  and  for  his  success  as  a  teacher.  He 
edited  the  Bibliothek  fiir  Chirurgie  und  Ophthnl- 
mohigie  (1806-28).  the  organ  of  the  surgical  and 
optical  clinic,  which  he  founded  in  1807:  and 
wrote  widely  on  general  and  special  surgery. — 
His  son.  M.vxi.Mii.iAX  Adolf  Lanoexbeck  (1818- 
77),  was  also  famed  as  surgeon  and  oculist.  He 
was  born  at  Giittingen:  studied  there,  at  Paris, 
Vienna,  and  Berlin;  and  from  1846  to  1848  was 
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professor  at  Gottingeu.  He  wrule  Klinische  Bet- 
trdye  (184!J)  and  Die  Insolation  des  inensch- 
lichen  AiKjis   (185'J). 

LANGENBIELAU,  lOn^en-be'lou.  A  group 
of  contiguous  industrial  villages  in  the  Province 
of  Silesia,  Prussia,  35  miles  southwest  of  Breslau 
(Map:  Germany,  G  3).  There  are  extensive  cot- 
ton and  linen  weaving,  bleaching,  and  dyeing 
establishments  and  brickyards.  Population,  in 
1890,  15,860;  in  1900,  19,127. 

LANGENDIJK,  lang'endik,  Pietee  (1683- 
1756).  A  Dutrli  poet  and  plaj-^vright,  bom  at 
Haarlem.  He  lived  at  The  Hague,  at  Amsterdam 
and  at  Haarlem  after  1722,  and  was  by  profession 
a  designer  in  a  damask  factory.  He  wrote  sev- 
eral dramas,  and  some  of  his  farces  still  have  a 
place  on  the  Dutch  stage.  It  was  a  time  when 
ever^i'thing  French  was  admired  and  imitated,  and 
Langendijk  felt  this  influence  strongly.  His 
works  include  the  following  comedies:  Die  Zuet- 
ser(  1712)  ;  Arlequyn  Actiotiist (\~iH))  ;  Xantippe 
of  het  booze  wijf  des  filosoofs  Socrates  beteugeld : 
and  Spiegel  der  vaderlandsche  hooplieden.  He 
also  wrote  poems,  published  in  his  collected 
works,  Crdichien  (1760).  An  edition  of  his  plays 
appeared  in  1851. 

LANGENSALZA,  lang'en-zal'tsa.    A  town  in 

the  Prussian  Province  of  Saxony,  situated  on  the 
Salza,  25  miles  by  rail  from  Erfurt  (Map:  Prus- 
sia, D  3).  U  has  an  old  castle,  now  used  as  an 
administration  building,  and  an  eighteenth-cen- 
tury Rathaus.  The  chief  manufactures  are  cot- 
ton goods,  cloth,  machinery,  tobacco,  tinware,  and 
bricks.  In  the  vicinity  are  saline  springs.  Lang- 
ensalza  has  been  the  scene  of  numerous  battles, 
of  which  the  best  known  is  that  of  .June  27,  1866, 
in  which  the  Hanoverians  defeated  the  Prussians, 
but  were  compelled  to  capitulate  two  davs  later. 
Population,  in  1890,  11,501:  in  1900,  11,928. 

LANGENSCHEIDT^  liing'en-shit.  Gustav 
(1832-95).  A  German  linguist  and  publisher, 
born  in  Berlin.  He  traveled  extensively,  and 
about  1856  brought  out.  with  the  French  teacher 
of  languages  Charles  Toussaint.  Frnnzosische 
Unterrichtsbriefe  ziim  Sclbststtidiiim.  a  system 
of  self- instruction  in  French,  which  met  with  a 
great  success  and  was  continued  yearly  (62d  ed. 
1902).  Using  the  same  method,  which  is  founded 
on  that  of  Hamilton-Jacotot.  he  published  a  book 
for  self-instruction  in  English,  In  this  he  was 
assisted  by  Karl  van  Dalen  and  Henry  Lloyd. 
The  "Toussaint-Langenscheidt  method'  was  ap- 
plied l)y  others  to  difTerent  languages,  and,  in  ac- 
cord with  it.  Langenscheidt  published  the  Saclis- 
Villatte  Fninzosisch-drutschcs  M'iirtcrhurh  (1868- 
94)  and  the  Muret-Sanders  Englisch-deutsches 
Worterbuch   (1891-1901). 

LANGERON,  liiNzh'rox',  ANnR.\rLT,  Count 
de  ( I7631S31 ) .  A  Russian  general,  born  in  Paris. 
He  went  with  Rochambeau  to  America,  and  in 
1789  entered  the  Russian  ser\-ice.  taking  part  in 
the  campaigns  against  Sweden  and  the  Turks.  At 
Austerlitz  he  was  a  general  of  division.  From 
1807  to  1810  he  was  engaged  against  the  Turks, 
doing  good  work  at  Silistria  in  the  latter  year. 
He  fought  against  Xapoleon  I.  during  the  inva- 
sion of  Russia,  participated  in  the  battle  of  the 
Katzhach  (q.v. ),  and  distinguished  himself  in  the 
battle  of  Leipzig  (1813).  Tn  1814  he  stormed 
the  heishts  of  Montmartre.  and  entered  Paris  with 
the  Allies.     In  1822  he  was  appointed  Govemor- 
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General  of  New  Russia.  His  last  mililarv  service 
was  in  the  Turkish  war  of  1828-29.  He  died  in 
Saint  Petersburg. 

LANGEVIN,  laxzhva.N-',  Sir  Hectob  Louis 
(1826—).  A  French-Canadian  politician,  bom 
in  Quebec.  He  studied  at  the  Quebec  .Seminary 
until  1846,  when  he  entered  a  law  ollice  in  Mon- 
treal, and  in  1850  was  called  to  the  bar.  He 
became  editor  of  the  Melanges  lieligieux  in  1847, 
and  in  1857  of  the  Coiinier  du  Canada.  In  tho 
latter  year  lie  was  elected  Mayor  of  Quebec  and 
also  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  in 
which  capacity  he  supported  the  Administration. 
In  1864  he  became  a  Queen's  Counsel  and  So- 
licitor-General in  the  Tach4-Maedonald  Admin- 
istration. Two  jears  later  he  was  appointed 
Postmaster-General.  He  was  active  in  further- 
ing the  cause  of  confederation,  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Charlottetown  conference,  and  to  the  Quebec 
conference  in  1864;  was  one  of  the  commission- 
ers sent  to  London  to  complete  the  organization 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  in  1860;  and,  after 
his  return,  became  Secretary  of  State  in  the  first 
Administration  imder  the  new  Go%-ernment.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Parliament  in  1878,  and  was 
appointed  Postmaster-General,  but  the  next  year 
resigned  this  office  to  become  Minister  of  Public 
Works.  He  was  for  a  number  of  years  leader  of 
the  French  Canadian  Conservative  Party  in  Do- 
minion politics. 

LANGEVIN,  Jean  Fba.vcois  Piebbe  La. 
Force  (1821-92).  A  French-Canadian  Roman 
Catholic  bishop,  born  in  Quebec.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  the  .Seminary  there,  became  a  priest  in 
1844,  and  Bishop  of  Rimouski  (1807).  He  re- 
turned to  his  alma  mater  in  1840  to  teach  higher 
mathematics,  and  remained  there  nine  years, 
during  part  of  which  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Xormal  School  in  connection  with  Laval  Uni- 
versity (1858-69).  He  WTote:  Traite  de  calcul 
differentiel  (1848)  :  fjistoire  du  Canada  en  tab- 
leaux (1860)  ;  and  Cours  de  pedagogic  (1865). 

I/ANGHAM.  lang'om,  SiMO.v  de  (1310-76). 
An  English  archbishop  and  chancellor.  He  was 
a  monk  in  Westminster  l>efore  1346.  and  became 
prior  and  abbot.  In  1360  he  was  Lord  High  Treas- 
urer of  England :  a  year  later  was  Bishop  of 
Ely;  was  Lord  Chancellor  in  1363;  and  in  1.360 
was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  drew  up  the 
new  prcemunire  in  1365;  and  dismissed  Wiclif 
from  the  wardenship  of  Canterbury  Hall.  Oxford  : 
but,  having  been  made  a  cardinal  by  Pope  Urban 
v..  he  angered  the  King  by  accepting  the  pro- 
motion without  his  leave  and  was  driven  from 
his  archbishopric,  and  retired  to  .\vignon.  Here 
he  occupied  a  C(mfulential  position  with  Pope 
Gregory  XT.  imtil  his  death.  He  made  large 
gifts  to  Westminster  Abl)ey  during  his  life  and 
by  will,  and  has  been  called  its  second  founder. 

LANGHANS.  lang'hans.  Karl  Gotth.^rd 
(1733-1S0S>.  A  German  architect,  born  at  Lan- 
deshut  (Silesia).  The  success  of  his  earlier 
works  at  Breslau  caused  him  to  be  called  to 
Berlin  by  King  Frederick  William  II..  in  1780. 
and  he  subse(|uently  became  director  of  royal 
buildings.  His  structures  include  the  palace  of 
Hatzfeld  (Breslau).  the  Brandenburg  Gate  (Ber- 
linK  an  imitation  of  the  Propyls'  at  Athens 
(1780-93).  and  the  marble  palace  at  Potsdam. 

LANGTHORNE,  .Tohn  (1735-701.  An  English 
poet,  born  at  Kirby-Stephen.  Westmoreland.  He 
studied  at  Winton  and  .\ppleby,  and  then  devoted 
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himself  to  private  teacliiiig,  having  among  his 
pupils  Kdniund  Caitwrighl ;  tooli  orders,  and 
went  to  Cambridge,  but  did  not  graduate.  He 
was  curate  at  Uagenliam,  Essex  (1761);  then 
went  to  London,  became  curate  of  Saint  .John'.s, 
ClerkenwcU,  and  attained  some  fame  by  his  sen- 
timental poems  and  romances.  A  short  poem  in 
1705.  entitled  "Genius  and  Valor."  defending  the 
Scottish  nation  against  the  invective  of  Church- 
ill's "Prophecj'  of  Famine,"  is  said  to  have  ob- 
tained for  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Edin- 
burgh. He  translated  from  Bion  (1759);  pub- 
lished Poetical  Works  (1700);  and,  with  his 
brother,  translated  I'luturch's  Lives  (1771),  his 
best-known  work. 

LANGIEWICZ,  langye'vich.  Maryan  (1827- 
87).  A  Polish  revolutionist,  born  at  Krotosehin. 
He  studied  mathematics  at  Breslau;  traveled 
through  Europe;  and  in  1800  accompanied  Gari- 
baldi in  the  expedition  for  the  liberation  of  Sicily 
and  Xaples.  In  1S0:5  he  was  leader  of  the  insur- 
gents in  the  District  of  Sandomir,  and  was  named 
Dictator  of  Poland  by  his  troops:  but.  in  scarcely 
more  than  a  week  after  taking  this  office,  was 
twice  defeated  by  the  Russians,  at  Chrobrze  and 
Busk.  He  retired  to  Austria,  whei-e  he  was  im- 
prisoned for  nearly  two  years.  In  1805  he  went 
to  Switzerland;  then  to  Pari.s.  where  he  called 
himself  Langle ;  and  finally  to  Turkey,  where, 
after  service  in  the  artillery,  he  died  at  Constan- 
tinople. 

LANGLADE,  laN'glad'.  Charles  Michel 
DE  (1729-18001.  A  Erench-Canadian  trader  and 
partisan  leader,  born  at  Micliilimackinac.  Both 
liis  mother  and  his  wife  were  Indians,  and  he  had 
therefore  gi-eat  intUience  with  (be  Ottawa.  Ojib- 
wa,  Potawatami  and  other  Western  tribes,  of 
whom  he  led  the  party  that  took  such  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  defeat  of  General  Braddock 
in  his  advance  upon  Fort  Duquesne  (1755).  His 
following  also  apjjcared  at  the  massacre  of  Fort 
William  Henry  (1757),  and  he  laid  an  ambus- 
cade around  Wolfe's  camp  at  Montmorenci 
(1759),  which  failed  for  want  of  sujiport.  He 
fought  under  Jlontcalm  on  the  Plains  of  Abra- 
ham, September  1.'5.  1759.  and  iinder  Levis  the 
following  spring  at  Sainte  Foye.  After  the  war 
he  was  as  faithful  to  the  British  as  he  had  been 
to  the  French,  warned  the  frontier  forts  of  Por.- 
tiae's  plans  (1703).  and  joined  Burgoyne's  army 
with  a  large  company  of  Indians  (1777).  For 
his  services  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  the 
English  Government  gave  him  a  pension  and 
made  him  Indian  s\iperintendent,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Green  Bay.  where  he  iv  still  revered  as  a 
man  of  upright  and  amiable  character, 'the  found- 
er and  father  of  Wisconsin.' 

LANG'LAND,  William  (c.  1.3.32- 1400?).  An 
English  poet,  born  probably  about  1332  at  Cleo- 
bury  Moitimer,  South  Shropshire.  Tie  seems  to 
liave  studied  with  the  Benedictine  monks  at 
Great  Malvern.  He  became  a  tonsured  clerk,  and 
early  drifted  to  London,  where  he  lived  in  per- 
petual poverty,  exercising  minor  functions  in  the 
Church.  Toward  the  end  of  his  life  he  probably 
returned  to  the  west.  He  died  about  1400.  Very 
little,  however,  is  known  about  him  beyond  what 
may  be  inferred  from  his  great  poem  Pirif:  PJrnr- 
innn.  The  poem  opens  beautifully  with  the  plow- 
man falling  asleep  among  the  Malvern  hills,  and 
seeing  in  vision  a  field  full  of  folk  engaged  in 
various  occupations.     The  poem  is  thus  an  alle- 


gory of  life.  It  contains  much  vigorous  satire  on 
abuses  in  Church  aud  State.  Unlike  most  of  the 
jjoenis  of  the  time,  it  is  written  in  the  alliterative 
measure  that  characterized  English  verse  before 
the  Norman  Conque.st.  Into  this  poem  Langland 
put  all  his  best  thought,  laboring  U[)on  it 
throughout  his  life,  as  is  shown  by  the  many 
variations  in  the  existing  manuscripts,  number- 
ing forty-five  or  more.  These  manuscripts  fall 
into  three  groups,  known  as  the  A,  B.  and  C  texts, 
which  are  assigned  respectively  to  1302,  1377,  and 
1392.  This  poem  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Creed  of  Piers  Plowman,  written  about  1394 
by  another  hand.  Excepting  Chaucer,  Langland 
was  the  greatest  English  poet  of  the  fourteenth 
centujy.  His  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
eloquent  cries  from  an  oppressed  people.  Con- 
sult: SkeaCs  edition  of  the  three  texts  of  Piers 
Plowman  (Oxford.  1880),  and  his  edition  of  the 
B  text  for  school  use  (Oxford,  1888)  :  The  Vision 
and  Creed  of  Piers  Plowman,  edited  by  Wright 
(new  ed.  London.  1897)  ;  Jusserand,  Piers  Plow- 
man, A  Contrihution  to  the  History  of  English 
Mysticism  (trans.  New  York,  1894)  ;  id..  .1  Lit- 
erary  Histori/  of  the  English  People  (New  York, 
189.5). 

LANGLES,  lii.N'gles',  Loi'is  Mathieu  (1763- 
1824 J.  A  French  Orientalist.  He  was  born  at 
Peronne.  Sommc.  studied  Oriental  languages  at 
Paris,  and  in  1787  translated  Tamerlane's  In- 
stitutes from  the  Persian.  In  1789-90  he  edited 
the  Manohu-Frcncb  dictionary  of  Father  Amyiit 
(q.v. ),  and  in  1795  was  appointed  first  admin- 
istrator and  professor  of  Persian  in  the  School 
of  Oriental  Languages,  founded  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  result  of  his  etforts.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  and 
wrote  a  n\imber  of  works  on  Oriental  literature. 

LANG^EY,  John  Newport  (1852—).  An 
English  phjsiologist,  born  at  Newbury,  Berk- 
.shire.  He  was  educated  at  Exeter  Grammar 
School  and  Saint  .lohn's.  Cambridge;  became  a 
fellow  of  Trinity  (  1877),  and  science  lecturer  at 
South  Kensington  (  1878),  and  at  Trinity  College, 
('anibri<lge  (1884).  A  member  of  French  and 
Russian  scientific  associations,  he  received  a 
medal  (1892)  from  the  London  Royal  Society,  in  ' 
wliosc  Proeeedinqs  many  of  his  papers  were  pub- 
lished, such  as  "On  the"Liver"  (1882  and  1885)  ; 
"On  the  Salivary  Glands"  (  1886)  ;  and  "Arrange- 
ment  of  the  Sympathetic  System"'    (1893). 

LANGLEY,  Samuel  PiERPONT  (1834-).  An 
American  astronomer,  born  at  Roxbury.  Mass. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and, 
after  studying  in  Europe,  became  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  ("nited  States  Naval  Academy 
at  Annapolis,  in  1865.  Later  he  became  profes- 
sor of  astronomy  at  the  Western  LTniversity  of 
Pennsylvania  (1807)  and  secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  (1887).  His  solar  ob- 
servations, made  at  Pike's  Peak  in  1878,  at  Mount 
Etna  in  1878-79,  and  at  Mount  Whitney,  Cal.. 
in  1881,  added  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  phenomena  of  solar  heat.  He  also  invented 
the  bolometer,  a  very  delicate  instrument  for  the 
measurement  of  radiant  heat.  He  established  the 
Astrnphysical  Observatory  and  National  Zoologi- 
cal Park  at  Washington.  In  1880  he  became 
president  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  and  in  1894  received  the 
degree  of  D.C.L.  from  Oxford  University.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
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and  many  other  foreign  societies.  He  has  re- 
ceived the  Janssen  medal  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  and  the  Kumford  medal  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London.  For  several  year^  he  gave  much 
study  to  aerial  locomotion,  and  in  1897  otlicially 
reported  that  mechanical  flight  could  be  attained. 

LANGLOIS,  lU.N'ghva',  Victor  (1829-69).  A 
French  Orientalist,  born  at  Dieppe.  After  devot- 
ing considerable  time  to  the  study  of  Oriental 
languages,  he  was  sent  in  18.52-53  by  the  iliu- 
ister  of  Public  Instruction  to  Cilicia  and  Ar- 
menia, where  he  made  exten.sive  excavations  and 
collected  numerous  antiquities,  including  more 
than  eighty  new  Greek  inscriptions  and  a  collec- 
tion of  figures  in  terracotta  found  in  the  cem- 
etery of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.  He  ne.\t  went  to  Italy, 
where,  besides  procuring  ancient  documents  con- 
cerning the  relations  between  France  and  Ar- 
menia during  the  Crusades,  he  collected  data  for 
an  important  work  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Mechi- 
tarists.  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Armenian 
monks.  In  addition  to  this  work,  which  appeared 
in  1862,  he  published  Le  mont  Athos  et  ses  mo- 
nastcrcn  (  1807 ) .  with  a  lithographic  copy  of  the 
Greek  manuscript  of  the  geography  of  Ptolemy 
(seventeenth  eenturj') ,  found  by  him  in  the  libra- 
ries of  the  monasteries  of  Mount  Athos.  Turkey. 
He  al.so  undertook  the  publication  of  an  account 
of  his  researches,  in  his  Collection  des  historiens 
aiiciens  et  modernes  de  I'Arm^tiie  (1868),  of 
which,  however,  only  one  volume  appeared. 

LANGNATJ,  liing'nou.  A  town  of  Switzer- 
land, situated  on  the  Ilfis,  13  miles  east  of  Bern 
(Map:  Switzerland.  B  2).  Langnau  is  the  prin- 
cipal market  for  the  cheese  and  linen  thread  of 
the   Emmenthal.      Population,    in    IdOO.   8200. 

LANGBAND-DTJMONCEATT,  lax'griiN'-du'- 
niOx'sy.  ANDREAS.  Count  (1826-1900).  A  Bel- 
gian banker,  born  in  Li&ge.  He  attracted  atten- 
tion by  his  plan  for  bringing  capital  under  the 
influence  of  the  Church.  Thanks  to  the  patron- 
age of  many  high  Church  dignitaries,  he  was  en- 
abled to  found  a  bank  in  Brussels,  and  often  ren- 
dered financial  assistance  to  the  Pope.  who.  in 
recognition  of  his  services,  made  him  a  count. 
Langrand-Dumonceau  was  intrusted  with  an 
enormous  amount  of  capital  by  many  wealthy 
people.  He  carried  on  his  business  transactions 
till  1870.  when  he  became  bankrupt.  While 
judicial  inquiries  were  being  made  into  his 
alTairs,  he  managed  to  abscond.  He  was.  how- 
ever, sentenced  in  contumaciam  to  fifteen  years' 
imprisonment   for  embezzlement. 

LANGREO,  lan-gra'6.  A  mining  town  of 
Northern  Spain,  in  the  Province  of  Oviedo,  situ- 
ated among  the  mountains.  IS  miles  from  the 
coast  and  10  miles  east  of  Oviedo.  Tn  the  neigh- 
borhood are  important  coal  and  iron  mines,  and 
the  town  has  iron-foundries  and  considerable  iron 
manufactures.     Population,  in   1900.   IS.?.";!. 

liANGRES,  liiN'gr'.  An  ancient  town  of 
France,  a  first-class  fortress  and  capital  of  the 
arrondissement  of  the  same  name,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  flaute-Marne  (ilap:  France.  M  4).  Tt 
is  situated  on  an  elevated  plateau.  21  miles  by 
rail  from  Chaumont.  Tt  has  a  fine  twelfth-cen- 
tury cathedral  in  Transition  style,  numerous  con- 
vents, a  comnuinal  college,  a  museum  with  col- 
lections of  antiquities  and  paintincrs.  a  library, 
.nnd  a  monument  to  Diderot,  a  native  of  T.ansrres. 
Tlie  chief  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  cutlery, 
for   which   the   town    is    famous.     The   trade   is 
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chiefly  in  iron  products,  grain,  oil,  and  textiles. 
The  town  has  been  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  since 
the  Roman  jjeriod.  Population,  in  1891,  10,719; 
in  1901,  9921.  Langres  is  believed  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  Celtic  people  Lingones, 
who  occupied  it  in  Casar's  time,  when  it  was 
known  as  Andomatunnum. 

LANG'SHAN  (Chinese  name).  A  breed  of 
domestic  fowls,  the  smallest  in  the  Asiatic  class. 
They  are  active  and  lively;  the  cocks  weigh  10 
pounds,  and  the  hens  7  pounds.  Howard  de- 
scribes two  varieties,  the  black  and  the  white. 
The  black,  in  plumage  of  neck,  back,  saddle,  and 
sickles,  is  glossy  metallic  black,  with  greenish 
sheen;  brea.st,  primaries,  secondaries,  tail,  fluff, 
.shank,  and  toe-feathers,  black ;  the  under  color 
is  black  or  dark  .slate.  The  white  Langshan  is 
pure  white  throughout.  This  is  an  old  and  well- 
known  breed,  highly  esteemed  for  all  good  quali- 
ties. 

LANGSIDE.  A  village  two  miles  south  of 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  where  on  May  13,  1.568,  a 
skirmish  was  fought  between  the  forces  of  Mary 
Stuart  (q.v. )  and  those  of  the  Regent  ilurray. 
On  May  2,  1508.  Mary  had  escaped  from  the 
Castle  of  Lochleven,  where  she  liad  been  a  prison- 
er, and  immediately  revoked  the  abdication  which 
she  had  been  compelled  to  make  in  favor  of  her 
infant  son,  .James  VI.  ( later  .James  I.  of  Eng- 
land). An  army  of  6000  men  collected  about  her, 
but  she  was  unable  to  take  Dunbar  Castle,  and 
so  marched  in  the  direction  of  Dumbarton.  At 
Langside  Murray,  with  4500  men,  stopped  the 
army  of  Mary,  and  defeated  it  in  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  Mary  fled  to  England  after  the  bat- 
tle, crossing  the  border  on  May  16.  1658.  In 
England  she  was  kept  a  prisoner  until  her  execu- 
tion in  I.5H7. 

LANG-SON,  lang'son'.  The  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name  in  Tongking,  French 
Indo-China,  situated  about  80  miles  northea.st 
of  Hanoi,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail 
(ilap:  French  Indo-China,  E  2).  It  is  d"ivided 
into  two  parts;  one  contains  the  strong  citadel, 
and  the  other  the  commercial  and  residential 
town.  It  is  a  station  on  the  railway  line  from 
Hanoi  to  Yun-nan-fu.  China,  now  in  process  of 
construction  ( 1903).  The  town  was  taken  by  the 
French,  after  a  hard  struggle,  in  1885. 

LANG^TAFF,  L.^uxcelot,  Esq.  The  name 
imdcr  which  Washington  Irving.  William  Irving, 
and  .Tames  Kirke  Paulding  published  Salma- 
(fundi. 

LANGSTON,  .John  Mebcer  (1829-97).  An 
American  educator,  born  in  I^ouisa  County,  Va. 
He  was  horn  in  slavery,  the  son  of  a  white  man, 
Ralph  Quarles.  by  a  negro  slave,  but  was  emanci- 
pated when  he  was  six  years  old.  He  graduated 
at  Obcrlin  College  in  1849.  and  from  the  theo- 
logical department  there  in  1853.  In  1S54  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Ohio,  where  for  the 
next  thirteen  years  he  practiced  his  profession 
and  held  several  town  offices.  In  1869  he  became 
professor  of  law  at  Howard  T'niversity.  was  ap- 
pointed dean  of  the  law  department,  and  in  1873 
became  vice-president  of  the  university.  Tn  1S71 
he  had  lioen  appointed  a  member  of  the  hoard  of 
health  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  1871 
was  elected  secretary  of  the  District.  He  was 
T'nited  States  Minister  and  Consul-Oeneral  in 
Haiti  from  1877  to  1SS5.  and  upon  his  return 
accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Virginia  Normal 
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and  Collegiate  Institute  in  Petersburg.  In  1888 
he  was  elected  to  Congress.  He  published  a  vol- 
ume of  addresses,  Freedom  and  Citizenship 
(1883). 

LANG'TON,  Stephen  (M228).  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  from  1207  to  1228.  Langtoii  was 
undoubtedly  an  Englishman,  but  he  received  the 
chief  part  of  his  education  in  Paris.  After  Inno- 
cent 111.  became  Pope,  he  summoned  Langton  t« 
Kome  and  made  him  a  cardinal.  In  1205  there 
was  a  disputed  election  to  the  See  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  whole  matter  was  taken  on  appeal  to 
Home.  Innocent  compelled  the  sixteen  monks  of 
Christ  Church,  who  represented  the  cathedral 
chapter  at  Rome,  to  elect  Stephen  Langton,  and 
the  Pope  consecrated  him  at  Viterbo  on  June  17, 
1207.  His  appointment,  nevertheless,  was  re- 
sisted by  King  John,  who  threatened  to  outlaw 
any  one  who  would  dare  to  acknowledge  Stephen 
as  Archbishop.  For  six  years  Langton  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  see,  to  which  he  was  only  ad- 
mitted in  1213.  (See  John.)  The  reconciliation 
of  1213  was  but  temporary.  In  the  conflict  of 
John  with  his  barons,  Langton  vras  a  warm  par- 
tisan of  the  latter;  and  it  was  he  who.  at  the 
Council  of  Saint  Albans  in  121.5.  produced  the 
old  charter  of  liberties  of  Henry  I.,  upon  which 
the  Magna  Charta  was  based,  of  which  latter 
document  he  was  the  first  of  the  subscribing  wit- 
nesses. When  the  Pope,  acting  on  the  representa- 
tion of  John,  and  espousing  his  cause  as  that  of 
a  vassal  of  the  Holy  See,  excnmmunicated  the 
barons,  Langton  refused  to  publish  the  excom- 
munication, and  was  in  consequence  suspended 
from  his  functions,  in  1215.  He  was  restored, 
probably  in  the  followinc  year ;  and  after  the 
accession  of  Henry  III.  he  was  reinstated  (1218) 
in  the  See  of  Canterbury,  from  which  time  he 
occupied  himself  with  attempts  at  reform,  both  in 
Church  and  State,  till  his  death,  which  took 
place  July  9.  1228.  Langton  was  a  learned  anrl 
able  writer,  but  most  of  his  writinjrs  are  lost, 
and  the  chief  trace  which  he  has  lejft  in  sacred 
literature  is  the  division  of  the  Bible  into  chap- 
ters. Consult:  Hook.  Lires  of  the  Archbishops 
of  Canlerhury.  vol.  ii.  (London.  1862)  ;  Stubbs, 
Constitutional  History,  vol.  i.  (6th  ed.,  Oxford. 
1897). 

LANGT^RY,  IMrs.  Lillie  ( 1852—  ) .  An  Eng- 
lish actress,  born  at  Le  Breton,  the  daughter  of  a 
clerjr^'man  in  the  island  of  .Jersey.  She  was  mar- 
ried in  1874  to  Edward  Langtry,  and.  as  the 
'.Jersey  Lily,'  was  noted  for  her  beauty  in  English 
society  before  she  began  her  career  upon  the 
stage.  Her  debut  before  the  London  public  (De- 
cember. 1881)  was  at  the  Havmarket  Theatre,  in 
l^he  f^tonps  to  Cotxjuer.  The  following  autumn 
she  made  her  first  appearance  in  America,  with 
a  popular  success  which  was  repeated  subse- 
quently, thoiigh  the  critics  generally  condemned 
her  interpretations  of  roles  such  as  Pauline  in 
the  Lady  of  Lyons,  or  Rosalind  in  As  Tou  LikeTt. 
Mr.  Langtry  died  in  1897, and  in  189!)  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Hugo  Gerald de  Bathe.  In  1903  she  returned 
to  .America,  starring  in  Thr  CroMi/vii/s.  written 
by  her  in  collaboration  with  J.  Hartley  Manners. 

LANGUAGE  (OP..  Fr.  lanqaqe.  from  Lat. 
Itnqtin,  tongue,  language.  OLat.  dinftua.  tongue; 
connected  with  Goth,  tnntjo.  OHG.  ziinqn.  Ger. 
Zunr/e.  .AS.  titnnf.  Eng.  tontjue) .  In  its  widest 
use,  all  means  of  expressing  or  of  communicating 
feeling  and  thought.     In  this  sense  there  is  a 


'language'  of  plastic  art  or  of  music,  consisting 
of  tho.se  symbols  and  conventions  used  in  artistic 
expression  which  arc  intelligible  only  to  persons 
educated  to  understand  them.  In  a  narrower 
sense  language  is  restricted  to  tlie  various  forms 
of  bodily  expression — gesture,  grimace,  articula- 
tion; and  in  a  third  and  commoner  usage  it 
designates  only  such  forms  of  bodily  expression 
as  have  been  universalized  through  social  con- 
vention. Articulate  speech  is  the  paramount 
form;  but  there  are  also  sign  and  gesture  lan- 
guages of  complex  development,  such  as  the  sign 
language  of  deaf-mutes  or  that  in  vogue  between 
foreign-speaking  tribes  of  prairie  Indians.  See 
Gesture  L.^nguage. 

Language  may  be  studied  either  as  a  utility, 
an  art,  or  a  .science.  The  first  of  these  studies 
gives  rise  to  an  extensive  methodology  of  lan- 
giLiage-teaching,  and  the  second  to  a>sthetic  cul- 
tivation of  composition  and  elocution  ;  butneitlier 
broaches,  strictly  speaking,  the  .scientific  field. 
The  science  of  language  is  threefold.  It  includes 
(1)  philologj',  or  the  study  of  the  structure  and 
history  of  languages;  (2)  jjlionetics,  or  the  physi- 
ological bases  of  speech;  (3)  the  psychology-  of 
language,  dealing  with  the  questions  of  its  origin 
and  natural  history  and  with  its  relations  to 
mind  in  general. 

All  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  language  are 
conjectural ;  no  one  of  them  can  plead  for  its  case 
more  than  plausibility.  Before  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, philosophers  usually  considered  language 
either  as  a  direct  revelation  to  man  from  divinity, 
or  as  the  invention  of  primitive  genius;  but  these 
views  have  now  been  for  the  most  part  discarded. 
Tile  science  of  philology'  endeavors  to  trace  all 
human  speech  to  certain  primitive  or  root  words 
which  form  its  ultimate  data;  but  these  words 
already  constitute  language,  even  if  unorganized. 
Where  the  philologist  leaves  off,  the  psychologist 
undertakes  the  study.  His  method  is  perfor^'e 
comparative;  that  is,  he  observes  the  acquisition 
of  speech  in  childhood,  studies  the  languages  of 
savages,  and  the  communicative  signs  of  animals, 
and  thence,  taking  into  consideration  the  growth 
of  human  institutions  in  general,  infers  the  steps 
in  the  evolution  of  language. 

It  is  now  generally  conceived  that  the  origin  of 
language  was  eontemporar\-  with  the  origin  or 
accentuation  of  gregarious  instinct.  There  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  stage  when  the  human 
species,  living  singly  or  in  isolated  families,  be- 
gan under  the  influence  of  natural  exigencies  to 
draw  together  in  tribal  companies.  Among  all 
gregarious  animals  we  find  more  or  less  developed 
forms  of  signaling,  as  among  herbivora.  Possibly 
among  some  there  is  even  complex  communica- 
tion, as  the  'antennal  language'  of  ants.  The  hu- 
man species,  subjected  to  the  stress  of  social 
organization,  similarly  developed  its  first  crude 
comnuinity  of  signs,  which,  in  part  because  of 
man's  superior  powers  of  articulation,  but  mainly 
because  of  his  intellectual  supremacy,  gave  rise 
to  organized  speech. 

There  is  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  need  which  lay  at  the  basis  of  the 
creation  of  language,  but  the  nature  of  the  im- 
pulse, as  primitively  felt,  is  still  open  to  debate. 
Theories  as  to  this  nature  are  of  two  general 
sorts.  On  the  one  hand,  according  to  the  older 
schools,  it  was  held  that  language  was  bro\ight 
forth  in  response  to  a  feeling  of  need  of  com- 
munication, that  primitive  speech  was  the  spon- 
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taneous  outcome  of  the  desire  of  primitive  man 
to  communicate  liis  tliouglit  to  his  fellows.  On 
the  other  band,  it  is  urged  that  speech  was 
rather,  at  first,  a  natural  expressiveness,  anal- 
ogous to  the  cry  of  joy  or  pain,  uttered  without 
thought  of  communication.  In  this  view  it 
gained  the  character  of  language  by  reason  of 
community  of  emotion.  Thus,  a  certain  cry 
became  a  word,  either  as  instinctively  interpreted 
by  like-feeling  and  like-expressing  fellows,  or  as 
the  characteristic  expression  of  a  congregation 
of  savages,  brought  together  under  social  excite- 
ment, as,  for  example,  a  crj-  of  dance  or  l)attle. 
This  view  is  predominant  at  tlie  present  day. 

There  is  loss  agreement  as  to  the  psychical 
method  of  the  early  development.  Probably  it 
was  a  complex  of  all  the  various  psychical  forces 
usually  urged.  First  among  these  may  be  con- 
sidered emotional  expressiveness,  as  indicated 
above.  The  most  primitive  tyjw  of  word  was 
then  the  interjection  (q.v.).  which  might  be 
varied  in  three  ways:  by  syllabic  variation,  by 
syllabic  repetition,  or  by  an  alteration  in  pitch 
of  utterance.  From  the  third  of  these,  alteration 
in  pitch,  springs  the  theory  that  a  kind  of  sing- 
ing, or  singing-language,  preceded  later  speech. 
The  fact  that  gregarious  associations  were  doubt- 
less at  first  but  temporary  congregations  for 
dance  or  war,  where  utterance  assumes  the  form 
of  a  rliythmic  chant,  has  given  rise  to  a  variation 
of  the  song  theory,  the  germ  of  language  being 
found  in  this  rhythmic  chant.  The  second  psy- 
chic force  in  the  formation  of  language,  which  is 
often  regarded  as  the  chief  one,  is  imitation.  This 
is  supposed  to  have  acted  in  two  ways — in  ono- 
matopoetic  imitation  of  the  typical  sounds  of 
nature,  as  when  the  cry  of  an  animal  becomes 
that  animal's  name;  and  in  direct  imitation,  the 
direct  learning  of  words  as  the  child  learns  them 
from  noting  the  habitual  utterances  of  others. 

Doubtless  all  of  these  factors  were  present  in 
the  formation  of  language;  but  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  really  significant  difTerentia  of  human 
speech  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  its 
motive  or  form  of  expression,  but  in  the  relation 
of  this  expression  to  thought.  The  stupendous 
step  was  the  creation  of  conventionalized  or  sym- 
bolic expressions.  An  onomatopoetic  vitterance, 
as  the  bird's  call  meaning  the  bird  uttering  it, 
is  directly  incorporated  in  immediate  experience; 
it  is  instinctive,  as  we  observe  with  children.  But 
when  such  utterance  becomes  uiiiversali/cd,  mean- 
ing all  birds  or  birds  in  general,  whether  gifted 
with  like  call  or  not,  then  we  have  the  abstrac- 
tion which  lies  at  the  base  of  all  resisoning  and 
makes  intellectual  evolution  possible.  Only  the 
possession  of  a  brain  much  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  animal  can  have  enabled  man  to  de- 
velop a  language  adapted  to  reason  from  the 
primitive   and    instinctive   signal    language. 

Tile  problems  arising  from  the  relation  of  lan- 
guage to  thought,  with  which  the  psychologist 
has  to  deal,  are  of  three  types:  (1)  The  onto- 
genetic study  of  the  acquisition  of  language  by 
children:  (2)  the  relations  of  words  to  thoughts 
and  to  the  brain:  (31  questions  of  metaphysics 
and  social  psychology-,  due  to  the  function  of  lan- 
guage as  a  means  of  communication  of  mind  with 
mind. 

The  first  of  these  three  is  an  important  branch 
of  child-study,  and  is  ordinarily  undertaken  for 
the  sake  of  pedagogical  inferences,  to  be  drawn 
from  observations  of  the  child's  natural  acquisi- 


tion of  language.  For  example,  studies  of  the 
vocabularies  of  children  have  been  used  to  test 
the  degree  and  kind  of  discriminations  they  are 
capable  of  making,  and  so  to  serve  as  guides  for 
the  course  of  their  education;  and  again,  systems 
for  the  study  of  foreign  languages  have  been 
devi-sed  from  observation  of  the  natural,  or  child, 
method.  But  investigations  of  children's  language 
have  also  been  extensively  employed  as  bases 
for  inference  as  to  the  phylogenesis  of  human 
language  in  general.  Very  many  inferences  as 
to  the  origin  of  speech  have  thus  been  founded 
upon  observation  of  imitative  and  inventive  ex- 
pression in  children,  and  of  their  songs  and 
games.  While  such  inferences  are  often  suggest- 
ive, it  is  not  always  noted  that  they  are  subject 
to  the  serious  objection  that  children  are  taught, 
and  acquire  their  language  from  a  set  model, 
whereas  primitive  speech,  as  a  creation  de  novo, 
could  have  had  no  such  aid. 

The  problems  raised  by  the  relations  of  lan- 
guage to  thought  and  to  the  brain  are  many  and 
complicated,  but  may  be  roughly  divided  into 
three  classes.  There  are,  first,  the  psycho-physi- 
ological questions  as  to  the  nature  and  functions 
of  speech;  second,  the  neurological  questions  con- 
nected with  the  cerebral  localization  of  speech 
and  with  its  various  diseases,  such  as  amnesia, 
aphasia,  and  agraphia;  and  third,  the  analytical 
questions  of  association,  verbal  representation, 
and  the  dependence  of  ideation  upon  this  and 
upon  vocabulary.  The  third  class  of  questions 
alone  are  purely  psychological,  and  they  lie  at 
the  basis  of  our  most  exacting  speculations.  Ques- 
tions of  association  usually  appear  as  problems 
connected  either  with  the  spontaneous  sequence 
of  words  in  the  mind  or  with  their  power  to 
suggest  other  images.  Questions  of  verbal  repre- 
sentation are  concerned  mainly  with  the  nature 
and  degree  of  word  images  in  the  mind.  Ques- 
tions of  the  dependence  of  ideation  upon  verbal 
representation  and  vocabulary  are  much  more 
extensive,  ranging  from  relatively  simple  prob- 
lems of  an  associational  type  to  complex  ques- 
tions of  logic,  theory  of  judgment,  and  the  like. 
Of  interest  in  this  connection  is  the  speculation 
sometimes  advanced  that  if  man  were  isolated  he 
would  lose  the  faculty  of  language.  This  is  in- 
ferred from  the  premise  that  language  is  solely  a 
means  of  comiiumication  of  mind  with  mind.  It 
is  fair  to  affirm  that  psychology-  of  recent  years 
has  established  the  fact  that  a  large  amount  of 
our  reasoning  is  mediated  by  langiiage  alone,  and 
is  made  possible  only  through  the  abstractions 
which  words  enable.  Since  this  is  the  case."  man 
could  not  wholly  lose  the  faculty  of  language  so 
long  as  his  mind  remained  rationally  active.  Need 
for  the  so-called  'internal  speech.'  the  mental 
use  of  words,  would  persist,  forming  as  it  does 
one  of  the  great  utilities  of  language. 

With  the  use  of  language  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication, psychology  has  two  chief  concerns: 
the  analysis  of  the  commiinal  character  of  speech 
in  general,  and  the  direct  problem  of  its  dual 
symbolism.  The  first  of  these  belonss  to  the 
domain  of  social  p.sychology  and  considers  such 
phenomena  as  the  ideational  nat\ire  of  truth  or 
of  definition,  as  received  by  the  common  accord 
of  men.  Language  affords  one  of  the  most  intri- 
cate instances  of  creation  by  ronsrn/iun  nrntiiim. 
and  hence  presents  a  field  for  astute  sociological 
analysis.  The  second  concern,  as  to  the  dual 
symbolism   of   language,   is   properly   a    problem 
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of  epistcraology  (q.v. ).  Thought  is  formulaU?d 
iu  language,  that  is,  it  is  symbolized  in  wonls. 
These  words,  when  uttered,  are  understood, 
as  we  say;  that  is,  they  are  taken  to  he  sym- 
bols of  thought  in  another's  mind.  The  thought 
of  the  person  who  utters  the  words  and  the 
thought  of  the  person  who  understands  tliem  are 
sup])Osed  to  be  similar,  although  the  thought  of 
neither  is  to  be  identified  with  the  symbolic  con- 
veyance, that  is,  witli  tlie  language.  Analysis  of 
the  psychoses  involved  in  this  process  is  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  speculative  anxiety. 

Consult:  Sweet,  History  of  Language  (London, 
inOO)  ;  Miiller,  Tlie  Science  of  Language  (Lon- 
don, 1861)  ;  Whitney,  Life  and  (Irowth  of  Lan- 
guage (New  York,  1875)  ;  LefSvre,  Race  and  Lan- 
guage (New  York,  1894)  ;  Paul,  Principles  of  the 
History  of  Language,  from  2d  German  ed. 
(London,  1888)  :  Wundt,  Valherpsychologie,  vol. 
i.  (Leipzig,  1900)  ;  Steinthal,  Ursprung  dcr 
Hprnchc(Zti.  ed.,  Berlin,  1877)  ;  Curti,  Die  Sprach- 
srliiipfung  (Wiirzburg,  1890)  ;  Wallace,  "E.\- 
prcssiveness  in  Speech,"  in  Studies  Scientific  and 
Social,  vol.  ii.  (London.  1900);  I.,otourncau. 
"L'^volution  du  langage,"  in  Revue  Mensuelle  dc 
VEcole  d'Anthropologie  de  Paris,  vol.  x.  (Paris, 
1900)  ;  Ribot,  L'cvolution  des  idees  generates  (ib., 
1897);  Chamberlain,  The  Child  (New  York, 
1900)  ;  Compayre,  L'ivolution  intellectuelle  et 
morale  de  Venfant  (Paris,  1893).  See  Philol- 
ogy; Phonetics;  Speech. 

LAN'GUED  (from  Fr.  langue,  tongue).  In 
heraldry  (q.v.),  a  term  used  for  an  animal  whose 
tongue  is  of  a  different  color  from  its  body.  It 
is  said  to  be  langued  of  that  color. 

LANGUEDOC,  laNg'dok'  (OF.,  from  langue, 
language  -f.  de,  of  -f  Prov.  oe.  yes,  from  Lat.  hoc, 
this,  the  Provencal  equivalent  of  OF.  oui.  oil,  Fr. 
oui,  yes,  from  Lat.  hoc  illud,  this  (is)  that, 
vheiK'e  the  Old  French  language  was  termed 
Langue  d'oui,  Langue  d'oil) .  A  name  given  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  down  to  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, to  a  province  in  the  south  of  France,  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Auvergne  and  Lyonnais,  on 
the  east  by  the  River  Rhone,  on  the  south  by  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  counties  of  Foix  and 
Roussillon,  and  on  the  west  by  Gascony  and 
Guienne.  The  region  is  traversed  through  its 
whole  length,  from  the  northeast  to  southwest  by 
the  Cevennes  (q.v.).  Languedne  is  now  divided 
into  the  departments  of  Loz6re,  Gard,  Ard&che, 
Aude,  Ilerault,  Tarn,  and  part  of  Haute-Loire, 
Haute-Garonne,  Tarn-et-Garonne,  and  Arifege. 
Tlie  capital  of  Languodoc  was  Toulouse.  The 
counts  of  Toulouse,  whose  history  is  connected 
with  the  Albigensian  troubles,  ruled  over  Langue- 
doc.  which  was  reunited  with  the  French  Crown 
in  1271.  Consult  Devic  and  Vaissette,  Histoirr 
qcn/ralc  de  hi  province  de  Lanquedoc  (2d  ed., 
Toulouse,  1S7.3). 

IjANGUR,  Irin-giKir'.  A  monkey  of  the  Ori- 
ent.nl  genus  Semnopithecus.  This  name  is  given 
in  Northern  India,  where  these  monkeys  are  most 
typical  and  familiar.  In  Ceylon  they  are  called 
'wanderoos,'  and  in  Mayalan  countries  'lutongs.' 
About  thirty  species  are  differentiated,  ranging 
from  the  Indus  as  far  east  as  Borneo.  All  are 
of  comparatively  large  size,  with  slender.  loose 
bodies,  the  hind  limbs  longer  than  the  fore,  the 
tail  very  long  and  often  tufted,  eyebrows  bristly, 
and  no  cheek-pnuches.  This  last  feature  seems 
to  be  correlated  with  the  fact  that  the  stomach 


is  divided  into  a  number  of  pouches  or  sacs,  much 
like  that  of  a  ruminant.  This  accords  with  their 
prevailing  diet   of   leaves   and  green  shoots,   al- 
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Compare  iltuBtration  under  Mo.nkey. 

tliough  in  cultivated  districts  they  feed  greedily 
upon  grain  and  vegetables.  The  habits  of  few 
species  are  well  known. 

Hanuman,  S.\crei),  or  Entelli-.s  Monkey. — 
The  typical  and  most  familiar  of  these  monkeys 
is  the  haniunan  (Semnopithecus  entellus).  to 
which  the  native  name  iangur'  originally  applied. 
Its  proper  home  is  in  the  northern  half  of  penin- 
sular India — tlie  valley  of  the  (ianges  and  thence 
to  Bombay.  The  body  is  about  two  feet  long,  and 
the  tail  half  as  long  again,  so  that  tlie  total  length 
is  nearly  five  feet.  (See  Plate  of  Monkey.s  of 
THE  Oi.n  World.)  The  movements  are  not  quick 
and  restless,  as  in  most  monkeys,  but  rather  slow 
and  sedate;  yet  it  is  able  to  make  pnidigious 
leaps,  and  fatal  fights  sometimes  happen  when 
two  troops  meet  and  quarrel  over  ])roprietarv 
rights  in  feeding  grounds,  or  seek  to  capture  one 
another's  females.  This  monkey  is  held  in 
superstitious  I'everence  by  the  northern  Hindus; 
it  is  often  to  be  seen  exhibiting  impudent  famili- 
arity in  the  precincts  of  temples;  indeed,  temples 
are  often  specially  dedicated  to  it.  and  hospitals 
are  erected  for  its  reception  when  sick  or  wound- 
ed. The  Hindu  peasant,  when  his  garden  is 
plundered  or  his  house  robbed  by  troops  of  them, 
fears,  as  an  act  of  sacrilege,  to  drive  them  away, 
but  he  is  grateful  to  any  one  else  who  will  do  so, 
and  the  veneration  is  steadily  weakening  as  Euro- 
pean influence  spreads.  (See  IIani'man.)  These 
monkeys  are  of  great  assistance  to  the  tiger- 
hunters.  Blanford  describes  how,  safely  en- 
sconced in  a  lofty  tree,  or  jumping  from  one  tree 
to  another  as  the  tiger  moves,  the  monkey,  by 
gesture  and  cry — a  guttural  note,  very  different 
from  its  ordinary  joyous  and  often  musical 
whoop — ])oints  out  the  position  of  his  enemy  in 
the  thickets  or  grass  beneath,  seeming  to  recog- 
niz<>  the  hunter  as  an  ally  to  be  assisted  in  a 
warfare  against  a  common  foe.  The  familiar 
ways  and  easily  studied  habits  of  these  sacred 
monkeys  have  been  well  detailed  in  Kipling. 
Beast  and  Mati  in  Imlia   (London.  1891). 

A  very  closely  related  species  of  Iangur  dwells 
in  the  Himalayas,  between  .5000  and  12.000  feet 
of  elevation,  and  is  often  seen  dashing  .about 
among  snow-laden  branches.  They  gather  into 
large  troops  in  the  autumn,  and  then  become  a 
nuisance  to  hunters  by  alarming  the  game  as 
soon  as  they  catch  sight  of  a  man  with  a  gun. 
Another  species  inhabits  the  still  higher  ranges 
of  Tibet.     In  Southern  India  and  Ceylon  several 
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species  exist  in  large  numbers,  and  are  so  bold 
and  familiar  about  the  villages  that  were  thcj' 
not  harmless  they  might  be  a  serious  menace  to 
the  jjcople.  These  are  often  called  'wanderoos' 
(q.v.)  indiscriminately,  and  are  all  held  more 
or  less  "sacred'  by  the  Hindus. 

Other  Lancurs.  The  foregoing  species  form  a 
group  agreeing  in  the  fact  that  the  hair  upon  the 
forehead  radiates  forward  from  a  central  point. 
The  negro  monkey  or  'budeng'  (Semnopithecus 
Maurus)  is  a  well-known  tj'pe  of  a  group  char- 
acterized by  the  fact  that  the  projecting  hairs 
of  the  forehead  radiate  from  two  points.  When 
adult,  this  monkey,  which  is  common  in  Java, 
Sumatra,  and  the  Malay  Peninsula,  is  fully 
black,  but  its  young  are  of  a  light  sandy  hue.  A 
closely  related  species  is  rust-red  all  its  life. 
The  Malay  name  for  all  this  kind  of  monkeys  is 
"lutong,"  of  which  various  other  species  are 
known,  including  a  'crested'  one  of  curiously  vari- 
able coloring.  Another  large  group  of  langurs 
is  characterized  by  the  fact  that  the  hair  of  the 
crown  is  directed  backward  with  no  sign  of  part- 
ing, instead  of  radiating  from  one  or  more  points 
on  the  forehead.  .V  cimmion  example  is  the 
Nilgiri  langur  {Ifiemnopitlwcus  Johni)  of  the 
forested  hills  of  Southern  India,  which  is  be- 
coming rare  because  constantly  hunted  by  the 
natives  for  the  sale  of  its  beautiful  skin,  and  also 
for  food.  The  purple-faced  monkey  of  Ceylon  is 
an  allied  species — a  small,  active,  intelligent 
creature,  a  great  favorite  in  captivity  for  its 
gentleness  and  cleanly  ways.  Several  other  spe- 
cies of  India,  .\ssam,  and  the  Malay  Peninsula 
are  called  'leaf-monkeys'  by  the  English  colo- 
nists; and  along  the  coast  of  Cochin-China  is  to 
be  found  the  brightly  colored  out-of-the-way 
'done'  [Semnopilheciis  nfmwus),  which  is  very 
little  known. 

(?onsult:  Jerdon,  Mammitls  of  India  (London, 
1874)  :  Blanford,  Fauna  of  ISrilish  India:  Mam- 
mals (London,  1888-fll);  Tennent,  Ceylon  (Lon- 
don, 18.59)  :  Forbes,  Monkeys,  in  Allen'.s  "Nat- 
uralists' Series"  ( London,  1894)  ;  Lydekker,  Royal 
yatural  History,  vol.  i.    (T.ondnn,  1805). 

LANGWERTH  VON  SIMMERN,  liing'vert 
fftn  zim'mern.  Heixrich,  Baron  (1833 — ),  A 
German  politician  and  author,  horn  in  Hanover, 
From  1858  to  1861  in  the  Government  service  of 
,  his  native  country,  he  was  very  active,  after  the 
annexation  of  Hanover,  in  ISfifi,  in  the  interest  of 
the  (ierman-Ilanovcrian  faction,  and  endeavored 
to  accentuate  its  G<'rman  patriotism,  first  by  his 
contributions  to  the  public  press,  and  from  1880 
to  1890  as  a  member  of  the  Reichstag.  A  partial 
list  of  his  publications  includes:  Fiir  Oesterreich 
(1866):  Ton  ISOfi  bis  lH(;i>.  Zur  Vorffeschichle 
des  neucn  Deutsehen  Reiehs  (187"2)  ;  Die  deiifsch- 
hannSversche  Portri  und  die  hraunschireirri.sche 
Frage  (1885):  .ins  meinem  Leben  (1898):  and 
Enqkind  in  Siidafrika   (1902). 

LANIARD  (formerly  lannier.  lanier.  from 
OF.  hiniere.  Fr.  hinicre,  thong,  cord  for  a  lanner, 
from  OF,,  Fr,  lanier,  sort  of  hawk,  from  Lat. 
laniarius.  relating  to  a  butcher,  from  laniti^ 
butcher,  from  laniare.  to  rend:  influenced  in 
popular  etymology  by  Eng.  yard).  A  small  rope 
used  for  joining  two  objects,  especially  the  join- 
ing of  a  large  ro|)e  to  some  permanent  fixture: 
as  the  laniards  of  the  rigging,  which  are  ropes 
reeving  through  dead  eyes  to  form  a  purchase  or 
tackle  which  keeps  the  hea\-T  shrouds  and  stays 


taut,   and   yet   furnishes    sufficient    elasticity   to 
prevent  straining  them. 

LANIER,  la-ner',  or  LANIERE,  Nicholas 
(1588-c,1605j,  An  English  musician,  descended 
from  a  French  family  whose  members  had  for 
several  generations  been  musicians  of  the  royal 
household  in  England,  By  1604  Nicholas  was 
a  member  of  the  Court  musicians,  and  his  for- 
tune was  thereafter  identified  with  that  of 
Charles  I.  and  James  I.  Under  both  monarcha 
he  held  the  post  of  "master  of  the  King's  music' 
He  wrote  the  music  for  a  number  of  masques 
(notably  Lovers  Made  Men,  by  Ben  .Jon.son), 
and  in  them  introduced  the  'stylo  recitative'  for 
the  first  time  in  England,  In  addition  to  being 
a  composer,  Lanier  was  a  singer  and  a  flutist 
of  ability,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  ma-sques 
for  which  he  had  composed  the  music.  As  a 
painter  and  a  collector  of  works  of  art  he  was 
well  known,  and  in  1625  Charles  I.  sent  him  to 
Italy  to  collect  pictures  and  statues,  some  of 
which  (e.g,  Mantegna's  "Triumph  of  CiEsar") 
are  now  at  Hamilton  Court,  Portraits  of  Lanier 
were  painted  bj'  Van  Dyck,  Jan  Livens,  Isaac 
Oliver,  and  by  himself.  His  nnisic  can  be  found 
in:  Select  Musicale  Ayres  and  Dialogues  (1653)  ; 
Th^  Musical  Companion  (1667):  The  Treasury 
of  Music    (1669);   etc,     Lanier  died  in  London. 

LANIER,  Sidney  (1842-81),  An  American 
musician  and  poet,  born  at  Macon,  Ga.  February 
3,  1842,  He  died  at  Lynn,  N,  C,  September  7, 
1881,  He  was  of  Huguenot  stock,  and  inherited 
great  musical  ability.  His  education  was  obtained 
at  Oglethorpe  College,  Georgia,  where  he  gradu- 
ated and  served  as  tutor  for  one  year  before  he 
entered  the  Confederate  Army,  His  main  experi- 
ences during  the  war  were  connected  with  block- 
ade-running; but  he  was  much  exposed  to  physical 
hardships,  and  sutfered  imprisonment  for  severaV 
months,  with  the  result  that  he  developed  con- 
sumption. Immediately  after  the  war  he  went 
to  Alabama,  where  he  was  a  clerk  in  a  shop  and 
a  teacher;  but  his  bad  health  forced  him  to  re- 
turn to  Macon,  where  he  studied  and  practiced 
law  with  his  father  until  1873.  Then  his  two 
dominant  passions,  poetry  and  music,  overmas- 
tered him,  and  he  decided  to  give  his  life  to  them. 
He  had  previously  publiijhed  (1867)  a  rather 
crude  romance  entitled  Tiger  Lilies,  but  its  want 
of  success  had  not  discouraged  him.  He  went  to 
Baltimore,  and  obtained  a  position  as  first  flute 
in  the  Peabody  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  he  also 
saw  something  of  musical  life  in  New  York,  his 
ability,  especially  for  the  flute,  being  everywhere 
recognized.  His  literary  ability  was  encouraged 
by  friends  like  Bayard  Taylor,  and  in  1876  he 
was  invited  to  write  a  poem  for  the  Centennial 
Exposition.  A  year  later  a  volimie  of  his  poems 
appeared.  In  1879  he  was  made  lecturer  on  Eng- 
lish literature  at  the  .Tohns  Hopkins  University, 
where  he  <lelivered  courses  afterwards  published 
as  The  Science  of  English  Verse  (1881)  and  The 
Hngli.ih  Aorrf  (1883),  the  latter  volume  being 
unfinished.  Throughout  these  years  his  strength 
liad  been  steadily  waning,  and  he  had  frequent- 
ly been  obliged  to  seek  health  in  Florida  and 
other  favorable  regions.  It  was  on  such  a  visit 
to  North  Carolina  that  he  finally  succumbed. 
Considering  the  short  lime  he  was  actually  de- 
voted to  literature  and  the  unfavorable  conditions 
under  which  he  worked,  his  achievement  was  as 
remarkable  as  that  of  anv  other  .American  of  his 
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generation.  Besides  the  books  already  named, 
he  adapted  Froissart,  Percy,  and  the  Mabiitugion 
to  youthful  readers,  wrote  a  guide-book  to  Flori- 
da, and  did  other  miscellaneous  work  which  has 
recently  been  gathered  and  put  in  ])ernianent 
form.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  Lanier's 
genius  was  greater  for  music  than  for  poetry.  In 
liis  poems  and  in  his  writings  about  poetry  the 
rlcnient  of  music  is  everywhere,  and  in  The  Sci- 
ence of  English  Terse  rather  tends  to  make  less 
useful  and  perliaps  less  trustwortliy  a  remarkably 
subtle  and  stimulating  book,  which  is  nevertheless 
of  distinctly  greater  value  than  the  lectures  on 
the  English  novel.  In  his  other  prose  works,  espe- 
cially in  the  Letters,  Lanier  makes  the  appeal 
to  chosen  readers  that  we  always  expect  from  the 
prose  of  a  genuine  poet.  And  this  Lanier  was, 
whether  or  not  we  believe  that  he  not  infrequent- 
ly strained  after  efl'ects  in  a  manner  that  injured 
the  strictly  poetical  quality  of  his  work.  No 
American  since  Poe  has  been  so  fully  dominated 
by  the  idea  of  beauty  in  art.  Lanier  added  an 
ethical  element  foreign  to  Poe,  and  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  here  again  there  is  not  a  lack  of 
that  fusion  of  powers  and  qualities  that  is  essen- 
tial to  the  production  of  perfect  poetry.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  it  is  quite  certain  that  Lanier  is  gain- 
ing steadily  in  fame,  and  that  he  bids  fair  to  be 
recognized  as  the  most  important  poet  pro- 
duced in  .Vmerica  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Among  his  best-known  poems 
may  be  mentioned:  "Corn:"  "The  Song  of  the 
Chattahoochee;"  "The  Marshes  of  Glynn;"  and 
the  cantata  sung  at  the  Centennial.  His  interest- 
ing letters  have  also  been  published,  as  well  as 
his  complete  poems,  edited  by  his  widow,  Mary 
Day  Lanier,  with  a  memoir  bv  William  Haves 
Ward  (New  York,  1881,  1884)."  His  Shah-espe'are 
and  His  Forerunners  was  published  in  New  York 
(in02). 

LANJUINAIS,  liiN'zhwe'na',  Jean  Dents, 
Count  de  (1753-1827).  A  French  statesman  and 
publicist,  born  at  Rennes.  He  made  an  early 
success  at  the  bar  of  Rennes,  and  in  17 ".'5  became 
professor  of  ecclesiastical  law  in  the  university 
there.  In  1789  he  was  chosen  Deputy  to  the 
Ptates-General.  He  distinguished  himself  as  one 
of  the  most  advanced  members  of  the  party  that 
desired  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  France,  and 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Breton  Club  which 
later  developed  into  the  Feuillants  and  .Jacobins. 
In  .lime.  1700,  Lanjuinais  demanded  the  abolition 
of  all  titles,  ami  in  May,  1791,  the  admission  of 
negroes  (o  all  the  rights  of  citizenship.  He  -was 
returned  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
which  succeeded  the  Constituent  Assembly  in 
1791  ;  but  the  radical  reform  movement,  of  which 
he  had  been  a  leader,  was  now  getting  beyond  his 
control,  and  this  gave  the  color  of  reaction  to  his 
r5le  in  the  new  Assembly.  In  the  Convention  he 
acted  with  the  Girondists,  and  protested  with 
vehemence  against  the  act  of  accusation  of  the 
King,  against  the  right  of  the  Assembly  to  judge 
him,  and  against  the  forms  employed,  yet  at  the 
last  voted  with  those  who  found  the  King  guilty 
imder  the  accusation ;  but  he  voted  for  banish- 
ment as  the  last  means  to  save  the  King's  life. 
He  was  eventually  proscribed  and  his  arrest 
ordered,  but  he  escaped  and  concealed  himself 
at  Rennes  until  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  In  179.5 
he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Council  of  An- 
cients, and  in  1800  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Senate,  where  he  opposed  Bonaparte's  monarchial 


schemes.  In  1808  he  was  created  a  count,  how- 
ever, and  a  member  of  the  historical  section  of 
the  Institute.  lie  favored  the  deposition  of  Na- 
poleon, and  was  created  a  peer  at  the  first  Res- 
toration. During  the  Hundred  Days  he  became 
president  of  the  Chaml)er  of  Deputies,  but  on  the 
.second  Restoration  resumed  bis  seal  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Peers.  He  was  a  member  uf  the  tribunal 
whicli  tried  Marshal  Ney,  and  one  of  the  seven- 
teen who  voted  for  e.xile.  He  died  in  Paris,  Janu- 
ary 13,  1827.  His  political,  legal,  and  historical 
works  were  collected  and  published  in  four  vol- 
umes (Paris,  1832),  with  a  life  by  his  son.  These 
include:  Constilutions  de  la  nation  fransaise 
(1815)  and  De  I'oi-ganisation  miinicipale  en 
France  (1821). — His  second  son,  \'ictor  Am- 
brose. Vicomte  de  L.\N.TuiNAis.  was  born  in  Paris 
in  1S02,  studied  law,  and  in  1837-48  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cliamber  of  Deputies.  In  1848  he  was 
elected  to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  sub- 
sequently to  the  Legislative  body.  He  was  Min- 
ister of  Commerce  and  Agriculture  from  June 
to  October,  1849.  resigning,  however,  to  become 
a  member  of  the  Opposition.  He  was  imprisoned 
at  the  time  of  the  coup  d'etat  of  December.  1851. 
In  18G3  he  entered  the  Corps  U'gislatif.  He  died 
.Tanuary  2,  18(jn.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
works  on  political  economy. 

LANKESTEB,  lan'kes-ter,  Edwin  (1814-74). 
An  English  scientist,  born  at  Melton  in  Suffolk. 
He  was  enabled  by  the  generosity  of  friends  to 
take  a  short  medical  course  at  the  University 
of  London,  and  later  went  to  Heidelberg  where 
he  secured  the  degree  of  M.D.  On  his  return  to 
England  in  1840  he  settled  in  London,  and  for 
a  number  of  years  devoted  most  of  his  time  to 
literary  work  and  lectures  on  scientific  subjects, 
Ids  writings  including  the  article  on  Rotifera  for 
the  Ci/elopwdia  of  Anatonii)  and  Phi/siolofly.  In 
1850  he  became  professor  of  natural  history  in 
New  College,  London,  and  in  1853  lectured  on 
anatomy  and  physiology*  at  the  Grosvenor  Place 
School  of  Medicine.  He  took  a  keen  interest  in 
the  question  of  public  health  and  strove  to  arouse 
jteneral  interest  in  the  causes  of  disease.  Many 
of  his  works  treated  of  scientific  subjects  in  a 
))opular  manner,  and  he  began  the  distribution  of 
jiamphlets  dealing  with  the  .subject  of  sanitation 
which  later  was  carried  on  by  the  National 
Health  Society.  From  1853  to  1871  he  was  an 
editor  of  the  Quarterli/  Journal  of  Microscopical 
Science,  and  among  his  publications  are:  Lives 
of  XaturalixtS'  (1842)  ;  Memorials  of  John  Ray 
(1845):  and  Half-IJours  with  the  Microscope 
(1859). 

LANKESTEB,  Edwin  Rat  (1847—).  An 
English  zocilogist.  bom  in  London.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Saint  Paul's  School,  Downing  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  lie- 
came  fellow  and  lecturer  in  Exeter  College  in 
1872,  and  was  professor  of  zoology  and  compara- 
tive anatomy  in  University  College,  London,  from 
1874  to  IS90.  In  1882  he  became  regius  professor 
of  natural  history  in  Edinburgh,  and  he  was 
Linacre  professor  of  comparative  anatouiv  in 
Oxford  from  1891  to  1898.  In  1884  he  foiinded 
and  in  1892  he  became  president  of  the  INIarine 
Biological  Laboratory  at  Plymouth,  and  in  1898 
he  was  made  director  of  the  department  of  nat- 
ural history  of  the  British  JIuseum.  He  is  also 
Fullerian  professor  of  physiolorrc  and  compara- 
tive anatomy  in  the  Royal  Institution  of  London. 
His  books  include:  A  Monograph  of  the  Cephalas- 
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pidiati  Fishes  {187(1)  :  Coiuparalive  Longevity 
(1871)  ;  Developmental  History  of  the  ilollusca 
(1875);  Degeneration  (1880);  Limulus,  an 
Arachnid  (1881)  ;  Spolia  Maris  (1889)  ;  The  Ad- 
laiHxment  of  Science  (collooled  essays,  1889)  ; 
Zoological  Articles  (1801)  ;  and  (in  collaboration 
with  otliers)  several  volunics  of  .1  Treatise  on 
Zoology  (1900-011.  He  translated  into  Kn-rl'sli 
several  of  Haeckel's  works,  and  was  joint  editor 
of  Huxley's  Scientific  Memoirs. 

LAN'MAN,  Charles  (1819-95).  An  Ameri- 
can journalist,  autlior,  and  artist.  He  was  born 
at  Monroe.  Jlich.,  but  was  educated  at  an  acad- 
emy, while  living  with  liis  "grandfather.  Judge 
James  Lanman,  at  Norwich,  Conn.  From  1835 
to  1845  he  was  a  clerk  in  New  York.  In  tlie  lat- 
ter year  he  returned  to  Michigan  and  edited  the 
Monroe  Gazette.  Afteiwards  he  was  connected 
with  papers  in  Cincinnati  and  Xew  York,  and 
finally  joined  the  staff  of  the  Xntional  hitelli- 
gt  ncer  in  \\'ashington.  D.  C.  At  various  times  he 
was  librarian  of  the  War  Department,  librarian 
of  copyrights,  private  secretaiy  to  Daniel  Web- 
ster when  the  latter  was  Secretary  of  State, 
examiner  of  depositories  for  the  Soutliern  States, 
and  librarian  successively  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment and  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  From 
1S71  to  1882  he  was  secretary  of  the  Japanese 
Legation,  and  while  serving  in  this  capacity  pub- 
lished .Japanese  in  America  (1872)  and  Leading 
Men  of  -Japan,  besides  painting  many  landscapes. 
He  made  many  sketching  trips  and  early  called 
attention  to  the  beauty  of  the  Saguenay  River  in 
a  Tour  to  the  River  Saguenay  (1848),  and  to 
western  North  Carolina  in  Letters  from  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains  (1849).  He  was  a  prolific 
writer,  publishing  thirty-two  volumes.  Some  of 
them  are:  Private  Life  of  Daniel  Websteri  1852)  ; 
Dictionary  of  Congress  (1858)  ;  Biographical  An- 
nals of  the  Civil  Government  of  the  United  States 
(187G)  ;  and  Haphazard  Personalities  (1886). 

LANMAN,  Charles  Rockwell  (18i30— ). 
.\n  American  Sanskrit  scholar.  He  was  born  at 
Norwich,  Conn.,  in  18.50:  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1871  :  remained  there  studying  Sanskrit 
and  linguistic  science  until  187.'?;  continued  his 
Oriental  studies  at  Berlin.  Tiibingen.  and  Leipzig; 
accepted  a  fellowship  at  .Tohns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity in  1876.  and  in  1880  was  called  to  Harvard 
I'niversity  as  professor  of  Sanskrit.  He  pub- 
lished in  1880  an  important  work  entitled  .Yo»h- 
In flection  in  the  Veda,  and  in  1888  a  Sanskrit 
I'radrr  n-ith  Voeahuhiry  and  Notes.  He  was  sec- 
ri'tary  of  the  American  Philological  Association 
(1879-84),  and  edited  volumes  x.  to  xiv.  of  its 
Tran.iactions :  became  its  president  in  1890.  and 
was  corresponding  secrctarv  of  the  American 
Oriental  Societv  (1884-94.  1896).  He  projected 
the  ■•Harvard  Oriental  Series"  ( 1891 ) ,  one  of  the 
vidumes  of  which  contains  a  translation  by  liim 
of  an  early  Hindu  drama,  Raja-(^el:hara's  Kar- 
in'irnmaiijari  (1901).  In  1902  Yale  University 
bestowed  upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 

lyANMAN,  Joseph  (1811-74).  An  American 
naval  otliccr.  born  in  Norwich.  Conn.  Tn  1825 
he  entered  the  navy,  passed  the  midshipman 
graile  in  18.31,  and  was  commissioned  lieutenant 
in  18.'?5.  commander  in  1855,  and  captain  in 
1801.  In  1862  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
cnmniodore.  and  was  assigned  to  the  North  .At- 
lantic squadron  in' the  following  year.  During 
the  two  attacks  on   Fort   Fisher  he  commanded 


the  second  division  of  the  flotilla,  leading  the 
advance  with  the  flagship  .Minnesota,  and  won 
high  commendation  from  Admiral  Porter.  In 
1867  he  was  made  rear-admiral,  and  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  Port.smouth  Navy  Yard.  From 
18(59  to  1871  he  commanded  the  South  Atlantic 
Squadron,  and  was  retired  in  1872. 

LANNER  (OF.  lanier,  larmier,  laner,  lenier. 
Ft.  lanier,  sort  of  hawk),  A  small  falcon  of 
Southern  Europe  and  Asia,  It  is  'noble,'  was  for- 
merly used  for  falconry,  and  was  the  sacred  fal- 
con of  ancient  Egypt.  A  verj'  closely  related  form 
is  the  prairie  falcon  (Faleo  Mexicanus)  of  the 
Western  United  States,  which  is  abundant  on  the 
plains. 

LANNEB.,  lan'ner,  .Joseph  (1801-43).  An 
Austrian  composer  of  dance  music,  the  creator  of 
the  modern  Vienna  waltz.  He  was  born  at  Vien- 
na, showed  early  a  great  talent  for  music,  and 
became  proficient  in  playing  the  violin  and  in 
composition  without  any  instruction.  He  or- 
ganized a  quartet,  in  which  the  elder  Strauss 
played  the  viola,  and  for  which  Lanner  arranged 
potpourris  from  favorite  operas,  and  composed 
marches  and  other  light  music.  Their  perform- 
ances in  the  public  gardens  of  Vienna  became 
very  popular,  and  gradually  their  organization 
assumed  the  proportions  of  a  large  orchestra, 
which  was  in  great  demand  at  all  important 
places  of  amusement,  and  finally  at  the  Court 
balls,  where  Lanner  conducted  the  dance  music 
alternately  with  Strauss.  He  gave  the  waltz  its 
present  extended  form,  developing  it  from  the 
old-fashioned  liindlcr.  the  genuine  Vienna  na- 
tional dance,  and  may  virtually  be  considered 
the  founder  of  all  modern  dance  music.  His 
published  compositions  in  that  line,  and  his 
marches  number  208  works, 

LANNES,  Ian,  Jeax,  Duke  of  Montebello 
( 1769-1809),  A  marshal  of  the  first  French  Em- 
pire, born  at  Lectoure  in  the  Department  of  (3ers. 
He  entered  the  army  in  1792  and  by  1795  com- 
manded a  brigade  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  The 
reorganization  which  then  took  place  led  to  his 
discharge,  but  he  followed  Napoleon  to  Italy  as 
a  volunteer,  and  by  his  bravery  and  audacity  at 
Millesimo,  Mantua,  and  Arcole,  won  notice,  and 
was  made  in  1707  brigadier-general.  He  took 
part  in  the  Egv-ptian  expedition  and  became  gen- 
eral of  division.  On  returning  to  France  he  ren- 
dered Napoleon  important  service  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  18th  Brumaire. 
Tn  the  second  Italian  campaign  he  won  an  impor- 
tant victory  at  Montebello  ( 1800) ,  from  which  he 
derived  his  title  of  Duke.  He  bore  a  principal 
share  in  the  battle  of  Marengo,  and  was  made 
French  plenipotentiary  to  Portugal  (1801),  In 
1804  he  was  created  a  marshal  of  the  Empire, 
and  he  distinguished  himself  at  Austerlitz,  at 
•Tcna.  where  he  commanded  the  centre,  at  Eylau 
and  Friedland.  Being  sent  to  Spain,  he  defeated 
Castafios  at  Tudela,  November  23.  1808.  and  then 
besieged  Saragossa.  In  1809  he  again  fought 
against  the  Austrians,  and  commanded  the  centre 
at  Aspern  (May  22d),  where  he  had  both  legs 
carried  away  by  a  cannon-shot.  He  was  removed 
to  Vienna  and  died  there  May  31.  1800.  He  was 
interred  in  the  Panthi'-on.  in  Paris,  but  later  his 
body  was  removed  to  tlie  cemetery  P^re-Lachaise. 
Consult:  Perin.  lip  mililaire  de  ./.  IjOnnes 
I  Paris,  1810);  Thoumas,  Le  mariehal  Lannes 
lib,,    1891), 
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LANOLIN  (from  Lat.  luna,  wool  +  oleum, 
oil),  or  AuEPS  LAXJi  Hydrosus.  The  purified 
fat  of  the  wool  of  the  sheep,  mixed  with  not  more 
than  30  per  cent,  of  water.  It  is  a  white  fatty 
substance,  insoluble  in  water,  not  subjec't  to  de- 
composition, and  not  irritating  to  the  skin.  It 
is  used  as  an  emollient,  and  also  as  a  base  for 
various  ointments. 

LA  NOTJE,  la  noo',  Fbancois  de,  called  Bbas 
DE  Feb  {  1.').U!»1  ).  A  celebrated  Huguenot  sol- 
dier, born  at  Xantes.  He  was  educated  in  arms, 
and  after  seeing  .service  in  Italy,  was  placed  at 
the  Court  of  Henry  II.  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
and  there  iM-came  a  Protestant  through  the  intlu- 
ence  of  D'Andelot.  After  the  massacre  of  Vassey, 
he  joined  the  great  t'ond^.  He  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Dreux,  where  Condf  was  made  pris- 
oner, and  assisted  Coligny  in  conducting  the  re- 
treat. He  afterwards  served  under  vario\is  Hu- 
guenot leaders  and  gained  a  great  reputation 
for  bravery,  prudence,  and  humanity.  In  1.509 
he  was  captured  at  lloncontour.  l)ut  was  soon 
after  exchanged.  In  1.570  he  lost  his  left  arm  at 
the  siege  of  Fontcnay-le-Comte,  and  had  its  place 
supplied  with  an  iron  one — hence  his  sobriquet. 
In  1.571  La  Xoue  went  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Dutch  Protestants.  an<l  was  captured  by  Alva 
at  Mons,  and  sent  a  prisoner  to  Charles  IX.  of 
France.  He  was  kindly  treated  by  the  King. 
E.scaping  before  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholo- 
mew, La  X'oue  rallied  the  Huguenots  after  that 
fatal  event  and  fortified  La  Rnchelle.  After  the 
Peace  of  Bergerac  put  an  end  to  the  religious 
war  for  the  time.  La  Xoue  commanded  in  Hol- 
land (1578).  In  1580.  however,  he  was  again 
captured  by  the  Spaniards,  and  remained  for 
five  years  a  prisoner  in  the  Castle  of  Limburg, 
where  he  composed  his  Discoiirs  polilirities  et 
militaires  (Ba.sel.  1587).  In  1580  he  aided  in 
the  defense  of  Geneva  against  the  Duke  of  .Savoy, 
and  a  little  later  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  his 
own  country.  He  immediately  resumed  command 
in  the  Huguenot  army  under  Henry  of  Navarre, 
and  rendered  brilliant  service  at  the  siege  of 
Paris,  at  Arques.  and  at  Ivrv.  He  was  mortally 
wounded  at  the  siege  of  Lamballe.  in  Brittany, 
and  died  a  few  days  later  at  Moncontour.  Au- 
gust 4,  1501.  His  Correspon(3<i)wp  was  published 
at  Paris  (1854).  Consult  Vinien.  Lcs  h^os  de 
la  reforme:  Fr.  de  la  Noue  'Paris,  1875). 

LANS'DELL,  Henby  (1841—).  An  English 
clergy-man.  editor,  and  traveler,  born  at  Ten- 
terden,  Kent.  He  was  educated  by  his  father, 
and  at  the  Saint  .lohn's  Divinity  College,  High- 
bury, was  ordained  in  1807,  and  the  following 
year  was  made  a  curate  at  Greenwich.  He  was 
stationed  successively  at  Blackheath,  Eltham, 
and  Plumstead  from"  1885  until  1891,  with  in- 
termissions of  travel  in  four  continents.  His 
journeys  were  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  missionary  stations,  hut  he  also  in- 
spected foreign  prisons,  and  made  collections  of 
plants.  He  was  founder  and  editor  of  the  Clerfuf- 
mnn  (1875-86).  and  the  author  of  Thrnufih  f^i- 
Irria  (1882);  Thrmitjh  Centrnl  Asia  (1887); 
and  Chinrae  Central  Aain  (1893).  After  these 
travels  he  settled  down  as  chapli\in  of  Morden 
College,  Blackheath. 

LANS'DOWNE.  GEonnE  Gbanvtt.le  (or  Grejt- 
VILLE),  Lord  (1007-1735).  An  English  poet 
and  dramatist.  He  went  to  school  in  France,  but 
graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     Born 


into  a  family  conspicuous  for  loyalty  to  the 
Stuart  kings,  he  dedicated  his  earliest  ver.se  to 
the  Duchess  of  York,  afterwards  the  wife  of 
James  II.  During  the  ascendency  of  the  Whig 
Party  he  found  consolation  in  the  society  of 
greater  poets — Dryden,  Pope,  Addison,  Wycherley 
— and  in  writing  successful  plays,  such  as  The 
ISiitish  Enchanters,  for  Betterton  and  other  ac- 
tors. By  the  death  of  an  elder  brother  he  became 
the  head  of  his  family,  was  created  a  peer  of 
the  realm,  and  taken  into  the  Privy  Council  of 
Queen  Anne  (1712),  but  three  years  later,  under 
George  I.,  he  was  suspected  of  Jacobite  plotting 
and  sent  to  the  Tower  for  two  years.  In  mature 
manhood  (Granville  was  a  consistent  Tory,  not 
a  rabid  Jacobite;  but,  fearful  of  further  impris- 
onment and  desirous  of  economizing,  he  withdrew 
to  Paris  ( 1722),  where  he  remained  for  ten  years, 
engaged  chiefly  in  writing  elegant  prose  and  re- 
vising his  inferior  poetry.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land he  six-nt  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retire- 
ment, a  polished,  generous,  lovable  gejitleman, 
patron  of  tlie  poets  and  the  last  Lord  Lansdowne. 

LANSDOWNE,  Henky  Chables  Keith 
Petty-Fitzmaurice,  fifth  Marquis  of  (1845—). 
A  British  statesman.  The  eldest  son  of  the 
fourth  ilarquis,  he  succeeded  to  the  ancient 
family  titles  and  estates  on  his  father's  death  in 
1806.'  After  education  at  Eton  and  Balliol  Col- 
lege, O.xford,  and  service  as  a  captain  of  Yeo- 
manry cavalry,  he  entered  early  on  a  political 
career  as  a  Liberal.  From  1808  to  1872  he  was 
a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  from  1872  to  1874 
I'nder-Secretary  for  \A'ar.  In  1883  he  received 
the  appointment  of  Under-Secretary  for  India 
from  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  resigned  shortly  after- 
wards as  a  protest  against  the  Government's 
Irish  Bill  on  Compensation  for  Disturbance.  In 
1883  he  succeeded  the  Marquis  of  Lome  as  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Canada,  his  period  of  service 
until  1888  being  most  successful  and  popular;  it 
was  marked  by  the  completion  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  an  amicable  arrangement  of  the 
Xorth  American  fisheries  dispute,  and  by  the 
suppression  of  Kiel's  Rebellion.  From  Canada  he 
proceeded  as  Viceroy  and  Governor-General  to 
India,  where  he  remained  until  1893.  In  1895  he 
entered  the  JIarquis  of  Salisbury's  Cabinet  as 
Secretary  for  War.  and  in  1900  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  He  has 
been  the  recipient  of  several  honorary  academic 
degrees,  and  other  distinctions,  including  in  1883 
the  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  Saint  Michael  and 
Saint  George. 

LANSDOWNE,  Henry  I'ETTY-FiTZMAfTfirE, 
third  Marquis  of  (1780-1863).  .\n  English  states- 
man. He  was  born  at  Lansdowne  House.  Lon- 
don, and  was  a  younger  son  of  Karl  Shelburne, 
Premier  of  George  III.,  who  received  the  coronet 
of  a  marquis  in  1784.  Lord  Henrv  Petty  was 
sent  to  W^estminster  School,  and  afterwards  to 
Edinburgh.  He  took  his  degree  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege. Cambridge,  in  1801.  and,  when  barely  of 
age.  entered  Parliament  as  member  for  Caine. 
He  turned  his  attention  to  finance,  and  on  Pitt's 
death  became,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  Administration  of 
Lord  Grenville.  In  1809  he  succeeded  his  half- 
brother  in  the  marquisate,  became  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  during  a  long  opposition  was  a  consistent 
advocate    of    Parliamentarv    reform,    the    aboli- 
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tion  of  slavery,  Catholic  omaneipation,  and  free 
trade,  all  of  which  he  lived  to  see  triumphant. 
When  the  \\  higs,  after  their  long  exclusion  from 
power,  came  into  oflice  with  Earl  Grey  at  their 
head,  Lansdowne  became  Lord  I'resident  of  the 
Council,  wliich  post  he  held  with  a  brief  inter- 
val from  Xovember.  18;J0,  to  Septendjer,  1841. 
rcsunjing  it  in  1S40,  after  the  fall  of  the  Peel 
^linistry.  and  again  filling  it  until  1852.  He 
then  formally  bade  farewell  to  office,  and  re- 
signed the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
consented  to  hold  a  seat  without  office  in  the 
Aberdeen  Cabinet,  and  again  in  the  first  Ad- 
ministration of  Lord  Palmerston.  After  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  he  became 
the  patriarch  of  the  L'pper  House  and  the  per- 
sonal friend  and  adviser  of  the  Queen.  He  had 
a  keen  regard  and  a  cultivated  taste  for  litera- 
ture, and  was  a  generous  patron  of  men  of 
letters. 

LANSDOWNE,  William  Petty,  Harquis  of. 

f<rr    ShKI.HIH.NE. 

LANS'FORD.  A  borough  in  Carbon  County. 
Pa.,  44  miles  north  of  Keading;  on  a  branch  of 
the  Central  Kailroad  of  Xew  Jersey  (ilap: 
Pennsylvania,  F  3).  It  has  extensive  coal-min- 
ing interests,  Ijeing  situated  in  the  ])roiUu4ivc 
anthracite  fields  of  the  Slate.  Settled  in  184.'5, 
Lansford  was  incorporated  in  187t5,  the  charter 
of  that  year  now  operating  to  provide  for  a  gov- 
ernment vested  in  a  burgess,  chosen  every  three 
years,  and  a  council,  which  controls  appoint- 
ments to  the  most  of  the  important  administra- 
tive offices.  Population,  in  1890,  4004:  in  inOfl, 
4888. 

LAN'SING.  The  capital  of  the  State  of 
Michigan,  in  Ingham  County,  at  the  conlluence 
of  the  Grand  and  Cedar  rivers.  !H)  miles  north- 
west of  Detroit  and  G4  miles  east  by  south  of 
Grand  Rapids;  on  the  Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk, 
the  Lake  Shore  and  .Michigan  Southern,  the 
Jlichigan  Central,  and  the  P&re  Jlarquette  rail- 
roads (.Map:  Michigan.  J  fi).  Tlic  rivers  are 
here  spanned  by  several  bridges.  Lansing  occu- 
pies an  elevated  site  on  a  plateau  rising  from 
the  water-level,  and  is  .laid  out  with  broad  and 
well-shaded  streets.  The  State  Capitol,  built  in 
1872-7!),  at  a  cost  of  over  $1,. 500,000,  stands  on 
an  eminence  in  a  park  of  twelve  acres  near  the 
centre  nf  the  city.  The  State  Lilirary  contains 
about  lOi'i.OOO  volumes.  Other  important  build- 
ings are  the  city  hall,  which  cost  .'{!125,n00  and 
was  completed  in  1897;  the  city  hospital,  high 
school.  (Uiblic  librarv.  United  States  Government 
building  (.$12.5,000)'.  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind.  State  Industrial  School  for  Roys,  and,  in 
the  suburbs,  the  State  .\gricultural  College,  with 
a  farm  of  about  C75  acres.  The  city  has  abunilant 
water-power  from  the  two  rivers,  the  Grand 
River  having  a  fall  of  IS  feet.  There  are  manu- 
factures of  agricultural  implements.  Hour,  stoves, 
machinery,  gasoline  engines,  carriages,  wagons, 
automobiles,  trucks,  wheelbarrows,  artificial 
stone,  condensed  milk,  beet-sugar,  and  knit  goods. 
The  government,  under  a  charter  of  1897,  is 
vested  in  a  mayor,  elected  for  two  years,  a  uni- 
canier.al  council,  and  administrative  officials,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  exec- 
utive, subject  to  the  consent  of  the  council.  The 
clerk,  treasurer,  and  assessors  are  chosen  bv 
popular  election.  The  city  owns  and  operates 
the  water-works  and  electric-light  plant.  Settled 
Vol.  XI.— 19. 
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in  1837,  Lansing  was  laid  out  for  the  State  capi- 
tal in  1847,  when  a  single  family  occupied  the 
site.  It  was  chartered  a.s  a  citv  in  1859.  Pop- 
ulation, in  1890,  13,102;  in  1900,  10,485. 

LANSING,  .Joii.\  (1754-1829).  An  American 
jurist,  iiiirn  at  Albany,  X.  Y.  He  was  privately 
educated  and  studied  law  with  Robert  Yates 
(q.v. )  in  his  native  city,  and  with  James  Duane 
in  Xew-  York,  where  he  was  established  in  pr;ic- 
tice  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  During 
the  war  he  served  for  some  time  as  military 
secretary  to  Gen.  Philip  Sdiuyler.  He  was  elect- 
ed to  Congress  in  17S4,  and  while  retaining  this 
olfice,  was  elected  also  to  the  lower  branch  of 
the  Legislature,  of  which  in  I78G  he  was  chosen 
Speaker,  In  the  same  year  he  was  named  by 
the  council  of  appointment  Mayor  of  Albany, 
and  succeeded  John  .Jay  as  a  memi)er  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts-Xew  Y'ork  boundary  commission.  In 
March.  1787.  while  still  a  member  of  Congress, 
he  was  appointed,  with  Yates  and  Hamilton, 
to  represent  X'ew  Y'ork  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  but  left  it  with  the  first-named, 
after  two  months'  participation,  on  the  grounds 
that  they  had  not  been  delegated  to  form  a 
new  Constitution,  but  only  to  amend  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation.  In  .June,  1788,  with 
George  Clinton  and  Melancthon  Smith  (q.v.), 
he  led  the  opposition  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  by  Xew  Y'ork  at  the  Poughkeep- 
sie  convention.  After  serving  on  the  Xew 
York- Vermont  boundary  commission,  he  was,  in 
September.  1790,  named  a  judge  of  the  Xew  Y'ork 
Supreme  Court.  He  succeeded  Y'ates  as  Chief 
Justice  in  1798,  and  in  1801  succeeded  Robert  R. 
Livingston  (q.v.)  as  Chancellor,  which  position 
he  retained  until  1814.  when  he  in  turn  was 
succeeded  by  .Tames  Kent  (q.v.).  He  declined 
the  Anti-Federalist  nomination  for  Governor  of 
X'cw  York   in   1804, 

LAN'SINGBURG.  A  former  village  in  Rens- 
selaer County.  X".  Y.,  annexed  to  the  city  of  Troy 
(q.v.)  on  .January  1.  1901.  Population,  in  1900. 
12,595  (Map:  Xew  York.  G  3).  It  was  founded 
in  1771  by  Abraham  .1.  Lansingh,  who  owned 
most  of  tiie  land  in  the  vicinity.  The  village 
was  incorporated  in  1790.  Consult  Weise,  His- 
torii  of  Fiiissclricr  County  (Troy,  1880). 

LANSING  MAN.  The  term  applied  to  cer- 
tain human  bmi— ^.  supposed  to  represent  a  type 
of  primitive  man.  These  remains,  which  com- 
prise the  skull  and  several  large  bones  of  an 
adult,  and  the  jaw  of  a  child  about  ten  years  old, 
were  discovered  during  the  digging  of  a  cellar  on 
a  farm  near  Lansing.  Kan.  Tlie  bones  were  found 
beneath  twenty  feet  of  undisturbed  deposits,  rest- 
ing on  a  stratum  of  carboniferous  limestone.  The 
skull  of  the  man  is  well  preserved  and  corre- 
sponds in  type  with  crania  of  the  historic  In- 
dians thereabouts.  Its  measurements  are:  Maxi- 
nuim  length.  188  mm.;  maximum  breadth,  138 
mm.;  cranial  index.  73,4. 

If  the  deposit  forming  the  bench  is  true  al- 
luvial loess,  derived  from  glacial  ice.  interglacial 
nu)n  dwelt  on  the  ancient  Missouri  River.  If. 
on  the  other  hand,  the  formation  was  derived 
from  loess  beds  of  the  neighboring  slopes,  and 
coarser  materials  from  the  hillsides  were  spread 
out  in  the  recent  period  by  local  agencies,  the 
Lansing  man  lived  within  the  few  thousand 
years  during  which  the  present  American  Indians 
have  inhabited  the  continent. 
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LANSON,  lU.\so.\',  Alfred  DfisiKfi  (1851- 
98).  A  French  sculptor,  born  at  Orleans.  He 
worked  in  the  studios  of  Rouillard.  Joutlroy,  and 
Millet,  and  in  187C  won  the  Pri.\  de  Kome  with 
a  statue  of  Jason  with  the  Golden  Fleece.  From 
1870  to  his  death  he  exhibited  at  tlie  Salon, 
and  received  several  medals.  In  1S82  he  was 
decorated  with  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  and  he  won  a  grand  i)rize  at  the  Exposi- 
tion of  1889.  His  works  were  portrait  busts 
and  mvthological  or  svmbolical  subjects,  for  ex- 
ample:" "Diane"  (1875),  ".Jason"  (1878), 
"Judith"  (1880),  "LVige  de  fer"  (1882),  "Dou- 
leur  maternelle"  (1883),  "Le  sphinx"  (1884), 
"La  vierge  a  I'enfant"  (1888),  "La  derniSre 
orgie."  and  "La  geographie"  (1889). 

LANSQUENET,  lans'ke-net  (Fr.,  from  Gcr. 
Laiidskiwcht,  foot-soldier).  A  game  of  cards, 
played  with  six  full  packs,  and  so  called  from 
tlie  fifteenth-century  soldiers  by  whom  it  was 
introduced.  The  banker  announces  his  bet,  of 
which  fractional  paits  are  wagered  by  the  other 
players,  or  the  whole  amount  may  be  bet  by  a 
single  i)layer.  The  banker  draws  a  card  fur  him- 
self and  one  for  his  adversaries,  and  then  deals 
until  a  card  like  his  own  or  that  of  liis  u|iponents 
is  turned  up.  In  tlie  former  case  the  dealer  wins, 
and  also  when  the  second  card  dealt  matches  the 
first. 

LANSYER,  lax'sya'.  Maurice  Emmaxuel 
(J835-9.1).  A  French  painter,  born  at  Bouin  in 
La  Vendee.  He  studied  architecture  with  Viol- 
let-le-Duc.  and  in  ISGO  was  employed  on  the  re- 
construction of  the  Auxerre  Cathedral.  Turning 
to  painting,  he  sludied  with  Courbet  and  Harpi- 
gnies,  and  in  his  first  pictures  showed  ability 
in  marines  and  Breton  landscapes.  They  in- 
clude: "JIatinee  de  septembre  :"!  Douarnenez," 
"Promenade  en  automne,"  "La  fin  de  la  tem- 
pete."  and  "Les  dunes  de  Donville."  His  later 
work  showed  the  effect  of  his  early  architec- 
tural studies.  It  includes  "La  cour  de  la  Sor- 
bonne,"  "Les  ruines  de  la  grande  salle  de  la 
cour  des  coniptes."  "Oiateau  de  Pierrefonds." 
and  "Xotre  Dame  de  Paris."  He  received  medals 
in  1865.  1869,  and  1873.  and  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  18S1.  His  most  strik- 
ing characteristic  was  his  feeling  for  light. 

LANT,   or   LANCE.     A  fish.    See  Sand-Eel. 

LANTATIA  (Xeo-Lat..  coined  by  Linnaeus). 
A  genu-  of  odoriferous,  chiefly  tropical  shrubs, 
belonging  to  the  order  Verbenaceae.  The  species 
contain  a  stimulant  essential  oil.  Lniitatui  /ixcii- 
doihea,  or  Lippia  pseudothea.  is  used  in  Brazil  as 
a  substitute  for  tea.  Lantana  camara  and  Lnti- 
tana  miatri  are  nalives  of  tropical  America.  Lnn- 
tana  comnra  has  been  introduced  as  an  ornament- 
al hedge  plant  into  many  tropical  cduntries, 
where  it  has  spread  until  it  has  become  very 
troublesome.  In  Ceylon,  parts  of  India,  and 
countries  where  frost  holds  them  in  check,  they 
are  very  ornamental  plants.  They  are  not  hardy 
north  of  the  Gulf  States. 

LANTE,  lan'tS.  Villa.  Two  villas  of  this 
name  exist:  one  in  Rome,  on  the  Trastevere  side 
of  the  Tiber,  northwest  of  the  great  Villa  Cor- 
sini.  the  other  at  Bagnaia.  near  Viterbo.  about 
40  miles  north  of  Rome.  The  latter  is  the  one 
generally  referred  to,  and  although  one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  important  villas  of  the  Renais- 
sance, it  is  regarded  with  justice   as   a  perfect 


example  of  the  type.  It  was  built  in  1477  for 
Cardinal  Riario,  but  was  in  1550  or  therealiouts 
remodeled  for  one  of  the  Farnesi,  under  the  di- 
rection of  tlie  great  architect  \ignola ;  and  a 
hundred  years  later  was  given  by  Pope  Alexan- 
der \'1I.  to  the  Lante  family,  who  have  since 
held  it.  The  gardens  are  exceptionally  beauti- 
ful; while  they  cover  less  than  four  acres,  witli 
a  total  length  of  775  feet  and  a  width  of  245 
feet,  they  are  laid  out  with  such  .skill  that  they 
nowhere  appear  cramped  or  insignificant.  They 
occupy  a  wooded  slope,  forming  four  terraces; 
the  two  casini  or  dwellings  occupy  the  second  of 
these,  and  the  lower  or  first  terrace  in  front  of 
them  is  laid  out  in  parterres,  with  a  fine  sculp- 
tured fountain  in  the  centre.  The  upper  levels 
are  occupied  by  plantations  of  trees,  cascades, 
and  summer  houses  or  loggias,  all  of  admirable 
design.  The  villa  is  well  preserved,  and  is  (me 
of  the  most  charming  examples  of  Italian  Re- 
naissance landscape  architecture. 

LANTERN  (from  Lat.  laiitcnia,  latcnia, 
from  Gk.  \ainrTrip,  himptCr,  torch,  from  Xd^it- 
ireiv,  lamyeiii,  to  shine).  In  architecture,  an 
ornamental  structure  raised  over  domes,  roofs, 
etc.,  to  give  light  and  ventilation  by  openings  in 
its  sides.  The  name  is  also  given  to  any  such 
projection,  even  if  it  has  no  such  openings,  and 
serves  merely  for  decoration,  of  which  that  over 
the  intersection  of  Xotre  Dame  in  Paris  is  an 
artistic  example.  Where  a  lantern  is  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  light,  and  on  a  smaller  scale, 
it  is  called  a  lantern-light.  In  Gothic  architec- 
ture, a  Inntern  toner  is  frequently  placed  over 
the  centre  of  cross  churches — the  vault  being  at 
a  considerable  height,  and  the  light  admitted  by 
windows  in  the  sides;  though  it  is  hardly  correct 
to  call  by  this  name  the  massive  stone  towers 
over  the  intersection  of  the  transept,  as  at  Lin- 
coln Cathedral  and  Saint  Ouen  at  Rouen.  York 
and  Ely  cathedrals,  and  many  churches  in  Eng- 
land, have  such  lantern-towers.  Xearly  all 
domes  are  surmounted  by  lanterns ;  those  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Florence,  of  Saint  Peter's,  Rome, 
and  Saint  Paul's,  London,  are  especially  famous. 

LANTERN-FISH.  A  name  given  to  soft- 
rayed,  peLigie  fishes,  of  a  provisional  order,  Ini- 
onii.  in  reference  to  the  fact  that  most  of 
them  ])ossess  phosphorescent,  luminous  organs, 
reijuiied  liv  their  residence  in  the  dark  oceanic 
abysses.  Their  general  structure  is  that  of  iso- 
spondylous  fishes,  which  have  become  degraded  or 
degenerate  by  an  unfavorable  environment.  Their 
forms  are  often  most  unusual  and  grotesque, 
great  heads  with  enormous  e.yes  and  large 
mouths,  often  studded  with  formidable  teeth, 
being  united  with  slender  and  fragile  bodies.  The 
bones  are  weakly  ossified,  the  mesacoracoid  is 
lacking  (an  eel-like  characteristic),  and  the  con- 
nection of  the  shoulder-girdle  with  the  cranium 
is  imperfect.  Ichthyologists  differ  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  gi'oup  should  be  separated  from  the 
Isospondvli :  and  also  whether  its  component 
parts  should  be  regarded  as  families  or  as  gen- 
era. Jordan  and  Evermann  take  the  former 
view,  and  make  the  first  famil.v  that  of  the 
lizard-fishes  (S^Tiodontidip) ,  including  a  group 
of  tropical  predaceous  fishes  inhabiting  sandy 
bottoms  not  far  from  shore,  often  brightly  col- 
ored and  lizard-like  in  form,  whence  the  common 
name  'lagarto'  in  Spanish  America.  (See  Ltzard- 
FiSH.)  The  other  families  are  almost  all  inhabi- 
tants of  the  abysses,  and  the  species  are  largely 
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known  onlj"  by  one  or  a  few  specimens.  The 
species  illustrated  upon  the  accompanying  plate 
are  representative  ol  the  range  of  variety  in  the 
group.  Thus  liathypterois  quadri/ilis,  remark- 
able for  the  four  long,  whitish  filaments  of  its 
fins  (tactile  organs  of  extreme  sensibility),  is 
a  little  lisli,  nearly  black,  and  dwells  in  the 
tropical  Atlantic  at  a  depth  of  500  to  800 
fathoms.  Another  small,  dark-culorcd  bottom 
lish  (live  and  une-lialt'  inches)  is  Ipnops  Murrayi, 
found  widely  distributed  at  a  dei)th  of  about 
2000  fathoms,  which  is  provided  with  an  extraor- 
dinary sensory  apparatus.  It  is  eyeless,  but  the 
whole  top  of  the  llattened  head  consists  of  a 
pair  of  large,  transparent  membrane-bones,  which 
cover  a  peculiar  divided  organ,  one-half  lying  on 
each  side  of  the  median  line  of  the  head.  This 
at  first  was  supposed  to  be  a  luminous  organ, 
but  Mosely  has  discovered  that  it  represents  the 
lost  eyes,  each  lialf  of  the  organ  having  a  flat- 
tened cornea  along  the  dividing  line,  and  a  large 
retina  of  complicated  structure,  adapted  to  pro- 
duce an  image  and  to  receive  especial  luminous 
jays.  Referring  especially  to  this  fish,  Alexander 
Agassiz  has  stated  tliat  while  in  some  cases  the 
eyes  of  these  migrants  from  the  shores  and  the 
surface  to  the  black  depths  have  not  been  spe- 
cially modified,  in  others  there  have  been  modi- 
fications of  a  luminous  mucous  membrane,  lead- 
ing on  the  one  hand  to  phosphorescent  organs 
more  or  less  specialized,  or  on  the  other  to  such 
remarkable  structures  as  the  eyes  of  Ipnops. 
intermediate  between  true  eyes  and  specialized 
phosphorescent  plates.  Where  the  fishes  have  be- 
come blind,  the  integument,  lifteral  line,  and 
various  tactile  appendages  acquire  extraordinary 
sensil)ility,  as  in  cave  animals  (q.v. ).  The 
curious  miniature  of  a  whale  illustrated  in 
Fig.  n  of  the  Plate  is  one  of  the  two  known  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Cetomimus.  less  than  six  inches 
long  and  living  at  great  depths.  For  an  account 
of  Fig.  8.  see  I>.\ncet-Fisii. 

Laxtebn-Fishes  Proper.  The  foregoing  spe- 
cies do  not  possess  light-giving  organs  to  any 
considerable  degree,  if  at  all :  but  most  of  the 
group  are  provided  with  phosphorescent  lanterns. 
The  family  MyctophidiP  contains  about  100  spe- 
cies, all  of  small  size,  carnivorous,  and  very 
widely  distributed  in  the  open  seas.  They  some- 
times come  to  the  surface  at  night  or  in  stormy 
weather,  hut  ordinarily  dwell  in  the  depths.  All 
have  luminous  spots  or  photophores  more  or  less 
regularly  placed  ahnig  the  sides  of  the  body, 
while  larger  light-giving  glands  are  lodged  in  the 
head,  or  near  the  tail,  or  both.  One  of  the  most 
vivid  light-bearers  is  a'  steel-blue  Pacific  Coast 
species  (Tarlctoiihcania  teuva),  whose  light-spots 
are  shown  in  Fig.  4.  It  also  has  large  fimc- 
tional  eyes,  and  creniilated  scales,  but  no  lateral 
line.  The  name  'viper-fishes'  has  been  given  to 
the  genus  represented  by  a  species  (Chauliodus 
SInniici)  about  twelve  inches  long,  discovered  on 
tlio  Hanks  of  Newfoundland.  It  has  both  eyes 
and  photophores,  and  also  a  tactile  ray,  extending 
from  the  dorsal  fin.  It  is  also  an  inhabitant  of 
the  Xorth  Pacific.  Somewhat  similar,  and  highly 
endowed  with  luminous  organs,  is  Photonectrx 
(jrncilis.  known  only  from  a  single  specimen.  7 
inches  long,  tnken  ofT  Martinique,  472  fathoms 
below  the  surface.  Even  more  extraordinary  is 
the  small  black  fish  {]falncofttrufi  niri<T)  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  10.  It  lives  in  very  deep  water. 
Jet  has  large,  useful  eyes,  as  well  as  two  'head- 
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lights'  in  the  form  of  strong  luminous  organs- 
near  the  eyes,  and  many  photophores  on  the  body. 
The  curious  way  in  which  the  lower  jaw  is  at- 
tached to  the  skull  is  unique  among  fishes.  This 
coinieetion  is  made  by  a  cylindrical  muscular 
baud,  which  Gunther  believes  to  be  contractile, 
"serving  to  give  the  extremity  of  the  mandible 
power  of  resistance  when  the  fish  has  seized  its 
prey,"'  as  without  such  a  contrivance  .so  long  and 
slender  a  bone  as  the  jaw  would  be  broken  by 
the  victim's  struggles.  ArgyrojHdecus  (Fig.  7) 
represents  a  group  of  fishes,  only  two  or  three 
inches  long,  that  come  to  the  surface  at  night, 
and  during  the  day  descend  into  the  depths. 

Consult  the  general  authorities  mentioned 
under  Fisii,  and  especially  Goode  and  Bean, 
Oceanic  Ichthyology  (Cambridge,  1890),  where 
complete  references  to  the  literature  relating  to 
deep-sea  fishes  will  be  found. 

Se?  Deep-Sea  E.x.ploratiox  for  the  methods  by 
which  many  of  these  fishes  have  been  obtained; 
and  LiJiixosiTY  of  Animals  for  a  more  par- 
ticular account  of  their  light-giving  organs. 

LANTERN-rLY.  An  insect  of  the  exten- 
sive family  Fulgoridie.  Some  of  these  insects 
are  among  the  largest  known,  but  others  are 
quite  small.  Some  look  very  much  like  butter- 
flies or  moths,  while  still  others  greatly  resemble 
Xeuroptera.  The  family  has  received  its  com- 
mon name  because  of  the  peculiarly  enlarged,  mis- 
shapen proboscis  of  some  of  the  tropical  forms, 
which  may  equal  the  length  of  the  body,  and 
is  said  by  the  natives  of  the  tropics  to  be  lu- 
minescent— a  statement  disputed  by  scientific 
observers.  Many  of  the  species  are  beautifully 
and  brilliantly  colored.  Some  of  them  secrete  a 
valuable  white  wax,  in  some  eases  in  masses  far 
exceeding  the  length  of  the  insect.  This  is  col- 
lected by  the  Chinese  from  a  local  species  and 
made  into  candles.  All  the  lantern-flies  are  her- 
bivorous. Some  of  the  exotic  species  seriously 
injure  crojis.  but  none  in  the  United  States  does 
any  appreciable  damage.  They  are  common  in 
rank  herbage  and  among  the  reeds  of  fresh  and 
salt  water  swamps,  and  are  usually  protectively 
colored.  Several  forms  that  are  green  in  summer 
turn  brown  with  the  reeds  in  the  autumn.  A  pale 
green  species  (Orinrnis  xcplcittrionalis)  occurs 
on  the  wild  grapevine.  .Scolops  is  a  very  com- 
mon, widely  distributed  North  American  genus, 
with  a  long  proboscis  like  that  of  the  exotic 
species.  The  most  injurious  of  the  Xorth  Ameri- 
can species  is  Chlorochroa  conica,  which  feeds  on 
the  leaves  of  corn  and  the  sugar-beet  in  parts 
of  the  West. 

liANTERN-SHEIX.  A  bivalve  mollusk  of 
the  genus  Anatina.  The  shell  is  oblong,  swollen 
thin,  often  inequivalve.  The  species  occur  in 
India,  the  Philippines,  Xew  Zealand,  and  on  the 
west  coast  of  America. 

LANTHANUM  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  Xai-- 
BaKif,  lanlhriiicin,  to  conceal).  A  metallic  ele- 
ment discovered  in  18o0  by  Mosander  in  the 
mineral  cerite.  Absolutely  pure  lanthanum  has 
probably  never  lieen  obtained.  Resides  cerite. 
lanthanum  occurs  also  in  the  minerals  gadolin- 
ite,  lanthanite,  and  orthite.  The  ordinary  proc- 
esses for  its  isolation  from  the  substances  with 
which  it  is  associated  are  verj-  complex.  From 
its  chloride  it  may  be  obtained  in  the  metallic 
state  by  treatment  with  metallic  potassium.  Lan- 
thanum   (symbol,  La;  atomic  weight,  133)    is  a 
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white,  fairly  malleable  and  ductile  metal  of  spe- 
cific gravity  6.163.  It  combines  with  oxj-gen  to 
form  a  scsqiiioxide  (LajUjJ,  and  it  furm.s  the  cor- 
responding trichloride,  nitrate,  carbonate,  sul- 
phate, and  other  salts,  most  of  which  are  color- 
less, and  have  an  astringent,  sweetish  taste. 
Neither  tlie  metal  nor  the  salts  have  any  impor- 
tant commercial  uses.     See  Cerilm;  Cerite. 

LANTJ'VIUM.  An  old  and  important  city 
of  Latium  near  the  Appian  Way,  about  si.xteeu 
miles  south  of  Rome,  on  a  hill  commanding  an 
extensive  view  of  the  sea.  It  was  jjrobably  colo- 
nized from  Alba.  It  first  became  important  in 
the  fifth  century  B.C.,  by  the  part  it  took  against 
Rome  as  one  of  the  thirty  cities  of  the  Latin 
League.  Afterwards  in  the  wars  between  Rome 
and  the  .Equi  and  Volsoi  it  sided  witli  Rome. 
In  the  great  Latin  war,  340-338  B.C.,  it  took  part 
against  Rome,  but  was  treated  leniently  by  the 
victorious  Romans,  who,  instead  of  punishing 
the  inhabitants,  made  theiu  Roman  citizens. 
After  the  time  of  Cicero  it  was  important  only 
as  the  chief  seat  of  the  worsliip  of  .Tuno  Sospita. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  of 
Milo,  the  antagonist  of  Clodius;  and  near  it  was 
born  the  comedian  Roscius.  Tlie  snuill  town  of 
C'ivit:!  Lavinia  occupies  part  of  the  site  of  the 
old  Lanuvium.  of  wliich  a  few  walls  and  pave- 
ments remain, 

LAN'ZA,  Gaetako  (1848—).  An  American 
mathematician,  engineer,  and  educator,  born  in 
Boston.  ^lass.  He  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  was  an  instructor  there  for 
two  years,  in  1872-74  was  an  instructor  in  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  professor,  and  (in  1875)  pro- 
fessor of  theoretical  and  applied  mechanics.  In 
1883  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  department 
of  mechanical  engineering.  He  was  elected  to 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  a  fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  became  a  member  of 
various  other  learned  organizations.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  work  in  the  Institute,  he  was  often 
active  as  a  consulting  engineer.  His  writings  in- 
clude numerous  scientific  papers  presented  to 
societies,  and  a  volume  on  Applied  Mechanics 
(1SS.5). 

LANZA,  lan'zi,  Giovanxi  (1815-82).  An 
Italian  statesman,  born  at  Vignale  in  Piedmont. 
He  studied  medicine  at  Turin,  and  practiced  his 
profession  at  Vignale  for  several  years:  early 
joined  the  Agrarian  Society;  founded  the  Opi- 
■nione;  and  in  1848  was  elected  to  the  Sardinian 
Parliament,  where  he  was  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Left  Centre.  He  was  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion under  Cavour  (1855-58),  and  Minister  of 
Finance  up  to  the  resijrnation  of  Cavour  after 
Villafranea,  in  ,Tuly,  1859.  After  serving  as 
president  of  the  House  of  Deputies,  he  acted  for 
a  year  (1864-65)  as  Minister  of  the  Interior.  He 
returned  to  the  legislative  chamber,  and  served 
there  (in  1867  and  1868  again  as  president) 
until  1869,  when,  having  defeated  the  ilinistry 
of  Menabrea,  he  became  head  of  the  Cabinet  and 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  I'nder  his  administra- 
tion, which  carried  through  important  education- 
al reforms,  the  seat  of  the  Government  was  trans- 
ferred to  Rome.  He  resigned  in  1873  owing  to 
a  coalition  of  the  Left  and  the  Right  against 
his   financial   policy.     He   was   a   Deputy  up   to 


the  time  of  his  death.     Consult  Tavallini,  Lanza 

ed  i  suoi  tempi    (Turin,  1887). 

LANZAROTE,  Iantha-r0't4.  One  of  the  Ca- 
nary Islands  ('j.v.J,  the  most  easterly  of  the 
group.  Area,  325  .square  miles.  Population, 
16,500.  It  is  very  irregular  in  outline  and  of  vol- 
canic origin;  its  surface  is  rough  and  mountain- 
ous. It  has  some  agricultural  products,  and  is 
famous  for  its  grapes.  The  island  has  no  good 
harbors;  its  capital,  Arrecife,  has  a  population 
of  3000. 

LANZI,  lan'zd,  Luigi  (1732-1810).  A  cele- 
brated Italian  antiquary,  born  at  Alonte  dell' 
Olmo,  near  Jiacerata,  .June  14,  1732.  He  entered 
the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  resided  at  Rome, 
and  afterwards  at  Florence,  where  he  became 
president  of  the  Accademia  della  Crusca.  In  1782 
he  ]>ublished  at  Florence  his  Dcs-crizione  della 
gallcria  di  Fircnze.  His  great  works  are  his 
hutjgio  di  linijua  etnisca  (1789),  in  which  he 
maintains  the  inlluenee  of  Greece  upon  Etruscan 
civilization,  and  his  titoria  pittoriea  d'ltalia,  etc. 
(1792  and  1809).  This  latter  work  was  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Thomas  Roseoe  (1847).  He 
is  the  author  also  of  several  poems,  works  on 
Etruscan  vases,  sculptures,  etc.  His  posthumous 
works  were  published  in  two  volumes  at  Florence 
in  1817.  Consult  Boni,  Elogio  dell'  abate  L. 
Lanzi   (Pisa,  1816). 

LAOAG,  la-wiig'.  The  capital  of  the  Province 
of  Iloeos  Norte  (q.v.),  Philippines  (Map:  Philip- 
pine Islands,  El).  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile 
plain,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Luzon,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Laoag  or  Pagsfin  River,  five  and 
one-half  miles  from  the  sea.  Its  houses  are  for 
the  most  part  well  built,  especially  the  town  liall 
and  the  church;  it  has  a  telegraph  station,  and  is 
the  projected  terminus  of  a  i-ailroad  from  Manila. 
Population,  in  1898,  37,094. 

LAOCOON,  la-6k'6-on  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Aao- 
Kbwv,  Laokoon) .  According  to  classic  legend,  a 
priest  of  Apollo  in  Troy,  who  in  vain  warned 
his  countrymen  against  receiving  within  their 
walls  the  wooden  horse.  According  to  the  ver- 
sion given  by  Vergil  in  the  JEneid,  two  serpents 
then  came  swimming  from  Tenedos,  attacked 
the  two  sons  of  Laocoon,  and,  when  the  fatlicr 
came  to  their  help,  destroyed  him  also.  There 
are  manj'  traces  of  earlier  versions;  in  one  only 
the  sons  are  killed,  and  the  serpents  are  sent  b.v 
Apollo  as  a  warning  to  .Eneas;  in  another 
destruction  falls  on  the  father  and  one  son.  Tlie 
story  is  not  noticed  in  the  Homeric  poems,  but 
was  told  in  the  later  epic,  and  was  the  subject  of 
a  tragedy  by  Sophocles.  It  acquires  a  peculiar 
interest  from  being  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
best-known  works  of  ancient  sculpture  still  in 
existence:  a  group  discovered  in  1506  at  Rome, 
in  the  .Sette  Sale,  on  the  side  of  the  Esquiline 
Hill,  and  purchased  by  Pope  Julius  11.  for  the 
Vatican.  The  whole  treatment  of  the  subject, 
the  anatomical  accuracy  of  the  figures,  and  the 
representation  both  of  bodily  pain  and  of  pas- 
sion, have  secured  for  the  group  a  higher  place 
than  it  pronerlv  merits.  According  to  Pliny,  it 
was  the  work  (if  the  Rhodian  artists  Agesander, 
Polydorus,  and  Athenodorus.  Archaeologists 
differ  as  to  the  date  to  be  assigned.  Some  inter- 
pret the  words  of  Pliny  as  indicating  that  it  was 
made  in  the  reign  of  Titus;  the  majority,  how- 
ever, agree  that  it  is  a  work  of  the  Rhodian 
School,  which  flourished  before  the  Christian  Era, 
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and  recent  opinions,  based  on  a  comparison  with 
the  "Gigantomachy"  at  Perganius,  and  the 
evidence  of  inscriptions  coiitainiug  the  artist's 
signature  of  Athenodorus,  incline  to  date  the 
group  toward  the  end  of  the  second  century  B.C. 
In  spite  of  its  wonderful  execution,  this  group 
is  not  an  example  of  the  best  Greek  work,  but 
belongs  to  a  period  of  low  artistic  ideals.  For 
an  a'Sthetic  exposition  of  its  merits,  consult  Les- 
sing.  Laokoon  odcr  iiher  die  (Jrcnzcn  dir  Mahrci 
vjui  I'ocsic.  especially  in  the  second  edition  by 
Bliimncr  (Berlin,  1880),  where  the  earlier  litera- 
ture is  cited;  also  Robert,  Bild  und  Lied  (Berlin, 
1881);  Kekule,  Zur  Deutung  und  Zcitbestim- 
miinrj  des  Laokoo-n  (Stuttgart,  1883)  ;  and 
Fiirster.  in  the  Verhandliingen  der  vierzigsten 
Philologenversammhing  zu  Gorlitz  (Leipzig, 
1800). 

LAOD'AMAS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Aao(5(£/ios).  (1) 
The  son  of  the  Phaeacian  King  Alcinous  and 
Arete.  ( 2  I  King  of  Thebes  and  son  of  Eteocles. 
The  expedition  of  the  Epigoni  against  Thebes 
took  place  in  his  reign,  and  he  was  slain  by 
Alcmaeon,  after  having  killed  their  leader, 
^gialeus. 

LA'ODAMI'A  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Aaoodfuia,  La- 
odameia).  (1)  The  daughter  of  Acastus  and 
Astydamia.  Learning  of  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, Protesilaus,  in  the  Trojan  War,  she  con- 
soled herself  by  keeping  constantly  with  her  a 
wooden  image  of  the  hero;  and  when  her  father 
caused  it  to  be  burned  in  order  to  turn  her  mind 
from  her  sorrow,  she  threw  herself  into  tlie  fire. 
According  to  another  tradition,  Protesilaus  was 
restored  to  life  for  three  hours,  and  Laodaniia 
accompanied  hira  on  his  return  to  the  lower 
world.  The  story  is  used  by  Wordsworth  in  his 
poem  Laodnmia.  (2)  The  daugliter  of  Bellero- 
plion  and  mother  by  Zeus  of  Sarpedon. 

LAODICE,  lA-odl-se  ( Lat..  from  Gk.  Aoookjj, 
Laodike) .  ( 1 )  A  nymph,  and  the  mother  of  Niobe 
by  Phoroneus.  (2)  The  daughter  of  Priam  and 
Hecuba,  and  wife  of  Helicaon.  (3)  In  Homer,  the 
daughter  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytemnestra,  called 
Electra  by  the  tragic  poets. 

LAODICE  A,  Ifi'od-l-se'a  (Lat.,  from  Gk. 
AaoSiKfia,  Lnodikeia).  The  name  of  several 
Greek  cities  in  the  East,  built  by  the  Seleucidie, 
who  ruled  the  Kingdom  of  Syria  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  Five  of  these  were 
named  after  Laodice,  wife  of  Seleucus  Nicator, 
and  one  after  the  wife  of  Antiochus  Tlieos.  Tliree 
are  of  some  importance,  two  in  Asia  Jlinor  and 
one  in  Syria,  jlost  important  was  Lnodicen  ad 
Liieum,  situated  in  Southwestern  Asia  Minor, 
commonly  reckoned  in  Plirygia,  though  sometimes 
inchuled  in  Caria  or  Lydia.  It  was  situated 
aliout  11  miles  west  of  Colossse,  at  the  junction 
of  several  important  roads  from  the  coast  and  in- 
terior, and  was  at  one  time  called  Diospolis,  but 
was  renamed  by  Antiochus  Thcos  (B.C.  260),  who 
reiv-tabjislied  and  fortified  the  town  as  a  centre 
of  (Ireek  inlluenee.  It  soon  became  a  large  and 
weallliy  city,  and,  in  spite  of  the  disasters  of  the 
!Mithradatic  wars,  it  was  a  chief  seat  of  Roman 
influence  under  the  Empire.  It  seems  to  have 
early  become  a  Christian  centre,  as  it  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  (ii.  1), 
and  is  one  of  the  seven  churches  addressed  in  the 
Apocalypse. 

The  town  was  a  banking  centre,  and  famous 
for    its   manufacture   of   cloth    from   the   glossy 


black  wool  of  the  district,  but  it  likewise  had 
obtained  great  renown  for  its  school  of  medicine 
connected  with  the  Temple  of  Men  Karu,  who 
was  identified  with  the  Greek  Asclepios.  It 
changed  hands  more  than  once  in  the  wars  be- 
tween the  Byzantine  Empire  and  the  Turks,  and 
graduallj'  fell  into  decay.  The  site,  known  as 
Eski-hissar,  is  deserted,  but  contains  a  number 
of  fine  ruins  of  the  Roman  period,  including  a 
well-preserved  stadium  and  two  theatres.  The 
town  was  supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct  of 
which  many  arches  remain.  Consult  Ramsay, 
Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,  vol.  i.  (Oxford, 
1895). 

Another  town,  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator, 
in  the  territory  of  Lycaonia,  was  situated  on  the 
highroad  from  Ephesus  to  the  East.  The  town 
was  known  as  Laodicea  Combttsta  (Gk.  AaoSlxtta 
KaraKeKavp^m)],  probably  because  of  an  early  de- 
struction by  fire,  though  Strabo  says  the  name 
Avas  due  to  the  volcanic  rocks  in  the  neighbor- 
hood ;  modern  travelers  deny  that  there  is  any 
such  formation.  The  modern  Sorgan  Ladik  prob- 
ably occupies  the  site  of  this  city,  and  in  the 
neighborhood  are  extensive  architectural  re- 
mains. 

Tlie  third  city,  also  founded  by  Seleucus,  was 
Laodicea  ad  Slate,  in  Xorthern  Syria,  now 
Latakia    (q.v.). 

LAODICEA,  CorxciL  of.  A  council  held  dur- 
ing the  fourth  century,  but  whether  toward  the 
beginning,  middle,  or  end  has  been  earnestly 
debated  without  being  determined.  It  consisted 
of  thirty-two  bishops  from  different  provinces  of 
Asia,  and  embodied  its  decisions  in  sixty  canons, 
relating  to  matters  of  ritual,  church  order,  dig- 
nity, precedence,  discipline,  morals,  faith,  and 
heresy.  The  most  important  of  them  is  the  last, 
giving  a  list  of  the  books  of  Scripture  received  at 
that  time  as  canonical,  which  does  not  contain 
the  Apocrypha  or  Revelation.  They  may  be  found 
in  Hardouin.  Conciliorum  Collectio,  vol.  i. 
(Paris.  1715).  Consult  Hefele,  Konzilien- 
gcschichte,  vol.  ii.   (Freiburg,  1855-74). 

LAODICEANS,  la'6d-i-se'anz,  EpiSTXE  to 
THE.     See  Apocrypha;  Ephesiaxs,  Epistle  to 

THE. 

LAOKOON,  lu-dk'oon.  A  treatise  on  the 
characteristics  of  poetry  and  sculpture  by  Less- 
ing  (176G),  based  upon  the  Laocoon  group  in 
the  Vatican.  It  was  written  to  combat  the  views 
of  Winckelmann,  who  believed  that  the  expres- 
sion of  repressed  agony  given  by  the  sculptor  to 
Laocoon's  face  indicated  a  higher  type  of  heroism 
than  the  priest's  cries  as  described  by  Vergil. 

LAOM'EDON  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Aoo^^5w»). 
Son  and  successor  of  Ilus,  who  founded  the  city 
of  Ilium.  He  is  said  to  have  been  served  by 
Poseidon  and  Apollo  by  command  of  Zeus,  the 
former  erecting  the  walls  of  the  new  city,  while 
Apollo  acted  as  herdsman.  Laoniedon  having  re- 
fused to  pay  them  according  to  agreement.  Apollo 
sent  a  plague  and  Poseidon  a  sea-monster,  which 
killed  many  Trojans,  until  an  oracle  commanded 
the  offering  of  Laomedon's  daughter  Hesione. 
Hercules  appeared  at  this  point,  and.  having  been 
promised  the  immortal  horses  given  by  Zeus  to 
Tros.  slew  the  monster  and  freed  Hesione.  When 
his  reward  was  refused.  Hercules  gathered  a 
small  force,  killed  Laoniedon.  ciipturcd  the  city, 
and  carried  off  Hesione  as  booty,  after  placing 
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Priam,  who  liad  alone  protested  against  his 
father's  acts,  upon  the  throne. 

LAON,  UiN.  A  fortress  and  the  capital  of  the 
Beparlmeut  of  Aisne,  l-'rance,  situated  on  an  iso- 
lated hill,  87  miles  northeast  of  I'aris  by  rail 
(Map:  France,  K  2).  It  has  numerous  ancient 
buildings  and  three  gates  belonging  to  its  thir- 
Uinthccnlury  fortilicatious.  The  Cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame  is  a  line  tiothic  edilice.  begun  in  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century  and  linished  in 
122j.  It  is  surmounted  with  numerous  towers, 
some  of  them  untiiii--lied,  and  tlie  two  Hanking 
the  facade  being  adorned  with  huge  oxen,  said 
to  conuucmorate  the  animals  used  in  the  trans- 
portation of  the  stone  for  the  building.  Another 
noteworthy  church  is  that  of  Saint  Martin 
(twelfth  century)  in  Transition  style.  The 
Palais  de  Justice  occupies  the  thirteenth-cen- 
tury episco])al  ])alace,  and  the  prefecture  is 
housed  in  the  former  Abbey  of  Saint  Jean 
(twelfth  century).  The  educational  institutions 
comprise  a  lyci'*.  a  communal  college,  a  normal 
school,  a  fine  library  rich  in  MSS.  and  auto- 
graphs, a  museum  of  local  antiquities,  and  a 
theatre.  Laon  manufactures  linen  and  other  tex- 
tiles and  metal  products.  It  is  noted  for  its 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Population,  in  1891, 
14.120;  in  1!)01.  l.").4.'!4.  Laon  is  first  mentioned 
as  Laudunum  in  the  fifth  century.  It  was  forti- 
fied by  the  Itcjmans  and  eventually  attained  great 
importance  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks;  in 
the  tenth  century  it  was  the  residence  of  the  Car- 
olingian  kings.  During  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries  the  place  sulTered  consider- 
ably in  the  struggles  with  its  bishops.  The 
bishopric  of  Laon,  founded  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  centuiy,  was  abolished  in  17S9.  In 
modern  times  Laon  is  associated  with  the  defeat 
of  the  French  under  Napoleon  by  the  Germans 
under  Bliioher  in  1814.  In  1870  Laon  capitu- 
lated to  the  Germans,  but  the  entrance  of  the 
conquering  army  into  the  town  was  marked  by 
the  blowing  up  of  the  powder-magazine  by  a 
French  private,  with  the  result  that  over  500 
people  were  killed  and  wounded  and  the  town 
was  considerably  damaged. 

LAOS,  lii'os.  A  region  in  the  northern  part  of 
Siam.  comprisinc  the  Middle  Mekong  District,  ex- 
tending from  about  1.3°  to  2.3°  latit\ide  X.  Its 
boundaries  are  not  well  defined,  and  its  total  area 
is  estimated  at  about  110.000  square  miles.  Its 
political  status  has  been  determined  by  the  agree- 
ments of  lSi13  and  1800.  By  the  first.  France 
obtained  possession  of  the  portion  east  of  the 
Mekong,  which  now  forms  a  part  of  French  Indo- 
China:  while  by  the  second  agreement  between 
France  and  England,  the  portion  west  of  the 
Mekong  has  been  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which 
the  eastern,  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Mekong, 
has  been  declared  within  the  French  sphere  of 
inlluence.  and  the  western  part,  around  the 
headstreams  of  the  ISIenam.  has  lieen  recognized 
within  the  British  sphere.  Tlie  country  has  been 
only  slightly  explored,  and  its  resources  are  still 
\mknown.  It  is  covered  largely  with  forests  of 
valuable  woods,  and  is  believed  to  contain  con- 
siderable mineral  wealth.  The  climate  is  not 
imhealthful  during  the  dry  season,  which  lasts 
from  the  niidille  of  October  to  the  end  of  April, 
but  is  very  hot  and  oppressive  during  the  rainy 
season,  when  the  mean  temperature  is  abo\it  0.5°. 
The  natives  raise  rice.  corn,  tobacco,  cotton,  and 
tea.     They  also  produce  mats  and  other  objects 


of  Sparta  grass.  There  are  a  French  resident 
and  a  number  of  French  commissioners  in  the 
eastern  part.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
2.000,000,  chielly  Laos. 

LAOS,  la'6z,  or  LAOTIANS.  One  of  the  chief 
groups  of  the  Thai  stock,  wliich  includes 
the  Shans,  Thos-Jluong,  Siamese,  Burmese,  etc. 
They  inhabit  the  northern  parts  of  Farther 
India,  from  Tongking  to  Assam,  but  the  Laos 
country  belongs  chielly  to  Siam  and  French  Indo- 
china, only  a  few  tribes  still  preserving  their 
independence.  The  physical  characters  of  the 
Laotians  are:  Medium  (.sometimes  quite  low) 
stature,  except  in  the  most  favorable  dis- 
tricts; somewhat  brachycephalie  head-form;  hair 
black,  still",  and  rarely  curly,  beard  scanty; 
skin  among  the  general  population  tawny, 
but  among  the  higher  classes  lighter  and  often 
abnost  white.  The  upland  Laotians  are  fairer- 
skinned  than  the  people  of  the  lowlands. 
Certain  customs  and  practices,  such  as  the 
North  Laotian  tattooing  with  needles,  bodily  or- 
namentation, etc..  have  been  regarded  as  in- 
dicative of  Malayan  affinities.  The  character 
of  the  primitive  Laotians  is  generally  considered 
as  of  a  higher  order  than  that  of  many  of  their 
more  civilized  neigld)ors.  They  arc.  at  their  best, 
of  a  pleasanter  disposition,  franker,  and  more 
accessible  than  many  of  the  other  peoples  of 
Farther  India,  and  combine  the  qualities  of  good 
subjects  with  a  never-extinct  longing  for  indc- 
pen<lence.  In  occupation  the  Laotians  are  agri- 
culturists, cultivating  rice  and  the  nuilberry-tree, 
and  raising  silkwoiuis;  in  part  sbejiherds  and 
hunters.  Some  of  the  settled  and  more  civilized 
Laotians  make  the  wilder  tril)es  of  their  environ- 
ment grow  rice  and  other  foods  for  them.  Others 
are  expert  cutters  of  teak  and  other  timber.  Be- 
ing on  the  route  of  travel  between  China  and 
Farther  India  of  the  south,  they  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  development  of  trade  and 
conuiicrcc  in  that  region,  although  they  are  not 
credited  with  any  keen  commercial  sense.  Some 
of  the  Laotians  are  celebrated  for  their  met;il- 
work.  Excepting  nuisic.  the  fine  arts  seem  not  to 
be  largely  cultivated,  but  there  is  among  them 
a  consideral)le  indigenous  as  well  as  borrowed 
folk-literature. 

Polygamy  is  rare  with  the  masses  of  the  people, 
and  the  position  of  woman  is  not  at  all  low 
with  some  of  the  tribes ;  for,  if  she  does  work 
hard,  she  is  the  head  of  the  hou.sehold.  Tliose  who 
are  not  still  'heathen'  have  acce|>ted  Buddhism 
in  some  form  or  other,  but  among  the  lower 
and  ignorant  classes  ancestor-worship,  fetishism, 
etc.,  survive.  From  their  neighbors,  the  Khmers, 
they  have  borrowed  some  superstitious  beliefs, 
as  the  werewolf  and  the  like.  Some  of  the  Lao- 
tians have  a  special  form  of  writing,  probably  of 
Indian  origin.  With  the  Shans  the  Laotians 
shared  in  the  earlier  Thai'  civilizations  of  this 
part  of  Farther  India,  some  of  which  were  in 
their  prime  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fif- 
teenth centuries.  A  few  of  the  Laos  'States'  still 
exist  in  a  semi-independent  condition.  Consult: 
Bock,  Temples  and  ElephanlK  (London,  1884)  ; 
Colquhoun,  Arrwng  the  Shuns  (London.  1885)  ; 
Taupin.  "Voyage  d'cxploration  et  d'etudes  an 
Laos."  in  the  liullrlin  dr  In  Sncivte  Xortnatule  de 
Geoqraphie  for  1800;  Aymonier,  Voyage  dans  le 
Laos  (Paris.  1897)  ;  Leffevre,  Vn  voyage  au  Laos 
(Paris,  1898). 
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LAO-TSE,  or  LAO-TSTJ,  lou'tsu'  (Chin., 
'Veneraljle  l^hilusoplKi'j .  An  ancient  Cliinese 
sage,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  philosopliy 
known  a.s  Taoism  (q.v. ).  Little  is  known  re- 
garding him  that  is  absolutely  trustworthy, 
'i'hat  lie  e.visted  is  beyond  doubt,  for  Sze-ma 
Ts'ien,  the  Chinese  historian,  who  wrote  about 
B.C.  100,  mentions  him  and  gives  the  longest 
sketch  of  his  life  that  we  have.  His  real  name 
was  Li  Urhj  a  name  of  no  special  significance, 
as  Li  is  the  commonest  of  surnames  in  China. 
It  means  'plum-tree,'  and  has  served  the  legenil- 
mongers  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  the  story  that 
he  was  born  imder  a  plum-tree,  and  that  he  im- 
n:ediately  pointed  to  the  tree,  saying.  "From  this 
tree  1  take  ni}'  name."  Another  legend  is  that  he 
was  white-haired  when  he  was  born,  having  been 
•carried  for  seventy  years  in  his  mother's  wonil), 
and  from  this  circumstance  he  is  known  as  Lao- 
tse,  which  may  mean  'old  boy"  as  well  as  vener- 
able philosopher.  His  postlnimous  title  was  Peh 
Vang,  or  'Earl  Yang,'  and  his  appellation  Tan, 
which  means  'llat-eared.'  He  was  born,  accord- 
ing to  Szc-nia.  in  the  village  of  Kiuh-jin  {  mis- 
directed benevolence'),  in  the  parish  of  Li 
('cruelty'),  the  prefecture  of  Ku  ('bitterness'), 
iind  the  principality  of  Ts'u  ('distress'),  sup- 
posed to  have  been  situated  in  what  is  now  the 
Province  of  Ho-nan,  or  perhaps  the  neighboring 
Province  of  Xgan-hwei.  This  was  in  B.C.  004. 
At  some  time  in  his  life  he  became  librarian  and 
archivist  of  the  Chow  draasty.  whose  capital 
was  at  Lo-Yang,  in  Ho-nan.  He  had  a  consider- 
able induence  on  Confucius,  who  visited  him 
about  n.c.  517,  and  learned  from  him  a  lesson  in 
humility. 

In  his  old  age  Lao-tse  retired  and  betook  him- 
self to  the  frontier,  whether  of  his  own  State  or 
of  the  Empire  is  imcertain.  There  he  lingered  for 
a  time,  instructing  \'in-hi.  the  warden,  and  at  his 
request  wrote  a  book  of  about  5000  words,  in 
■which  ho  discussed  the  concepts  of  Tao  and  Teh. 
for  which  see  the  article  Taoism.  WHien  or  where 
lie  died  is  not  known.  Legend  states  tliat  when 
last  seen  he  was  riding  away  into  the  wilderness 
of  Tibet,  mounted  on  a  black  ox.  Some  ill- 
advised  attempts  have  been  made  to  Latinize  his 
name  into  Lnocius.  Consult:  Watters.  Lno-I^u. 
o  Studi/  in  Cliinese  Philosopliy  (London.  1S701, 
and  Carus,  Lao-tze's  Tao-leh-Kinq  (Chicago, 
1898). 

LAP'AROT'OMY  (from  fik.  Xairdpa.  Inpnra, 
flank,  loins  -|-  to/ijJ,  tomC;  a  cutting,  from  riij.- 
jKiv,  temncin,  to  cut).  .\  surgical  term,  used  to 
designate  making  an  incision  througli  tlic  abdo- 
minal walls  and  peritoneum,  for  tlie  jinrpose  of 
exploring  or  operating  upon  the  abdominal  or 
pelvic  viscera.  The  term  is  being  re))laced  by 
<'o'!iotoniy  (from  Gk.  KoMa.  koilia.  hollow,  abdo- 
men +  To/xi5,  tome,  n  cutting) ,  which  is  more 
fxact.  Consult:  Park,  f^urfierii  hi/  Anfricnii 
Authors  (3d  pd..  New  Y'ork,  1001);  Jacobson 
and  Steward,  The  Operations  of  Surgery  (4th 
«d.,  London,   1002). 

LA  PAZ,  la  piith.  ffotdh  Ameriean  pron.  pils. 
A  city  in  the  Province  of  Entre  Rios,  Argen- 
tina, situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Parans'i. 
87  miles  northeast  of  the  city  of  Parana  (Map: 
Argentina.  F  10).  It  is  a  regular  stopping- 
place  for  steamers  on  the  river,  and  an  important 
port  of  transit  between  Buenos  .\yres  and  Asun- 
cion.    Its  chief  exports  are  hides  and  i)rcserved 


beef.     It  was  foimded  in   18.30,  and  is  growing. 
Pojjulation.  over  0000. 

LA  PAZ.  The  largest  and  best  populated  de- 
]iartment  of  Bolivia,  occupying  the  northwestern 
portion  of  the  Kepuljlic  (.Map:  Bolivia,  D  7).  It 
is  bounded  by  Brazil  on  tiic  north  the  Bolivian 
departments  of  Cochaljamba  and  Beni  on  the  east, 
by  Oruro  on  the  south,  and  Peru  on  the  west. 
its  area  cannot  be  given  exactly,  owing  to  the 
indeliniteness  of  the  boundaries,  but  may  be 
taken  as  over  200,000  scpiare  miles.  Geograph- 
ically it  is  divided  into  two  parts,  ditl'ering 
radically  from  each  other  in  the  formation  of 
their  surface.  The  northern  and  larger  part, 
which  was  formerly  included  in  the  Department 
of  Beni,  is  an  extensive  plain,  thickly  wooded 
and  well  watered  by  the  numerous  tributaries 
of  the  Beni  and  the  Purus.  This  region  has  a 
hot  and  unhealthful  climate  and  is  inhabited 
mostly  by  Indians.  The  southern  portion  belongs 
mostly  to  the  region  of  the  Cordillera  Real,  ami 
is  exceedingly  mountaincnis.  containing  some  of 
the  highest  peaks  of  the  continent,  such  as  Illi- 
niani  and  Illamiiu.  It  is  drained  by  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Beni,  and  takes  in  a  large  part 
of  Lake  Titicaca  with  its  outlet,  the  Desagua- 
dero.  The  generally  nioimtainous  surface  is  di- 
versified by  numerous  elevated  valleys,  covered 
with  luxuriant  vegetation  and  having  a  delight- 
ful climate.  The  main  agricultural  products  are 
corn,  wheat,  potatoes,  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  cacao, 
etc.  Cattle-raising  is  carried  on  extensively,  and 
the  natural  conditions  of  the  region  are  very 
favorable  for  the  development  of  that  industry. 
The  mining  industries  of  the  State  are  also  im- 
portant. Gold,  copper,  silver,  and  tin  are  the 
chief  mineral  products.  The  population,  exclud- 
ing uncivilized  Indians,  was  otTieiallv  estimated 
in  1808  at  350.000,  including  about  "250,000  In- 
dians and  only  about  21.000  whites.  Capital, 
La  Paz   (q.v.). 

LA  PAZ.  A  city  and  the  capital  of  the  De- 
partment of  La  Paz,  Bolivia.  It  is  situated  on 
the  Chuquiapu  River.  30  miles  southeast  of 
Lake  Titicaca.  more  than  12.000  feet  above  sea- 
level,  and  has  a  cool  and  healthful  climate  (Map: 
Bolivia.  D  7).  It  has  paved  streets,  and  there 
are  twenty  bridges  crossing  the  river.  It  has 
several  squares,  on  one  of  which,  the  Plaza 
Mayor,  stands  the  fine  cathedral,  as  yet  incom- 
plete, and  the  ruined  Government  building.  There 
are  several  h:\ndsome  drives  and  promenades, 
one  of  which,  the  Alameda,  is  very  broad 
and  entered  by  three  iron  gates.  "The  city 
has  a  university,  with  faculties  of  law,  medi- 
cine, and  theology:  a  national  college  and 
seminary,  a  museum,  a  public  library,  two  hos- 
pitals, and  various  scientific  and  philanthropic 
societies.  The  industries  of  the  city  are  unim- 
portant, but  it  has  an  active  trade  in  the  agri- 
cultural and  mining  products  of  the  surrounding 
district.  Population.  45.000.  La  Paz  was  found- 
ed in  1548  by  Alonso  de  Mendoza.  In  its  early 
history  it  suffered  several  times  from  Indian 
uprisings,  being  once  besieged  for  four  months 
by  100,000  Indians.  It  was  the  first  Peruvian 
city  to  revolt  against  Spain. 

LA  PAZ,  la  piis.  A  port  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  Lower  California,  Mexico,  situated  on  the 
Bay  of  La  Paz  (Map:  ;Moxico.  n  51.  Formerly 
it  was  the  seat  of  a  valuable  pearl-fishery,  but 
the  chief  occupation  now  is  trade  in  the  products 
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of  the  fertile  district  around  it  and  of  the  mine's 
of  Triiuifo.  The  town  has  a  good  liurbor.  and 
is  the  seat  of  a  United  States  consul.  Popula- 
tion, 7000. 

LAPEER,  la-|)er'.  A  city  and  the  county-scat 
of  Lapeer  County,  Mich.,  50  miles  north  by 
west  of  Detroit;  on  the  Chicago  and  Grand 
Trunk  and  the  ^Michigan  Central  railroads 
(Jlap:  Michigan,  K  5).  It  is  the  centre  of  a 
fertile  agricultural  section  and  an  important 
market  for  farm  produce  and  poultry:  it  has 
flouring  and  planing  mills,  foundries,  stove- 
works,  a  tannery,  and  pickle-works.  Tlie  State 
Home  for  Fceble-ilindcd  and  Kpilei)tics  is  here. 
Settled  in  1832,  Lapeer  was  first  incorporated  in 
1875,  the  charter  of  that  year  still  being  in 
o|)eration,  and  providing  for  a  mayor,  annually 
elected,  and  a  unicameral  council.  The  city 
owns  and  operates  the  water-works.  Population,, 
in  1890,  27:3;3;   in  1900,  3297. 

LA  PELTRIE,  la  pel'tre',  Marie  M.\deleine 
l)E,  nee  Chauvigxy  (1003-71).  A  French  educa- 
tor and  religieuse,  born  at  Alencon.  Though 
wishing  to  enter  a  convent,  she  was  forced  by 
licr  father  to  marry,  but  was  left  a  childless 
widow  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  On  reading  La 
.Jrune"s  Relation  (103.31,  she  determined  to  use 
her  entire  fortune  in  the  education  of  Indian 
girls.  She  came  to  Quebec  in  l{i39  with  three 
nims,  and  founded  the  Ursuline  Convent  there_, 
maintaining  a  school  for  both  white  and  Indian 
girls.  In  1()42  she  joined  the  Montreal  colony, 
remaining  there  until  1040,  when  she  returned  to 
Quebec.  She  is  said  to  have  entered  as  novice 
in  this  year.  She  died  in  the  convent  in  1671. 
Particular  reference  is  made  to  her  in  Thwaites 

(ed.),   Tlir  Jesuit   Ifehitioxs,  vols.   xi.   and  xvi. 

(Cleveland,   1890-1901). 

LAPEROTTSE,  la'pa'rooz',  Jeax-Fraxcois  de 
Galaui'.  t'ount  de  (1741-S8?).  A  French  navi- 
gator, born  near  Alljia,  in  the  Department  of 
Tarn,  He  entered  the  navy  in  1750,  fought 
against  the  English  in  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
and  was  made  a  captain  in  1780.  In  1782  he  was 
sent  to  destroy  the  British  forts  in  Hudson 
Bay.  Three  years  later  he  was  chosen  to  com- 
mand an  expedition  of  discovery,  sent  out  by 
the  French  Government  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting the  explorations  of  Cook  and  Clarke  in 
the  Japan  Seas  and  southeast  of  Australia, 
and,  incidentally,  of  attempting  the  Xorthwest 
Passage.  LajH'rouse  sailed  in  August,  1785, 
with  two  frigates,  the  Uoussole  and  the  Astro- 
lahc,  taking  with  him  specialists  in  botany, 
astronomy,  geology,  and  geography.  The  expedi- 
tion was  carefully  equipped,  and  did  good  work. 
The  ships  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  Brazil,  rounded 
Cape  Horn  and  skirted  the  coast  of  the  Americas 
to  latitude  60°  North,  IMount  Saint  Elias  being 
sighted.  On  Xovember  5,  17S6,  Xecker  Island, 
a  small  island  some  hundred  leagues  northwest 
of  the  Hawaiian  group,  was  discovered.  The  ex- 
plorers sighted  the  ilarianne  Islands,  touched  at 
the  Philippines,  and  by  ilay,  1787,  would  seem  to 
have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  Korea.  These 
waters  were  for  the  Western  world  absolutely 
unknown,  and  Lapfrouse  devoted  some  six  or 
seven  months  to  the  exploration  of  the  vicin- 
ity. In  Ausrust  he  discovered  the  strait  be- 
tween the  islands  of  Saghalin  and  Yezo.  which 
now  bears  his  name.  From  the  Bay  of  Avatscha 
in  Kamtchatka,  Lesseps,  the  interpreter  of  the 


expedition,  was  dispatched  in  September  to 
France  by  the  overland  route  across  Siberia,  car- 
rying with  him  the  records  and  maps  of  the 
expedition.  Then,  going  south,  Laperouse  landed 
on  one  of  the  Navigator  Islands,  where  twenty- 
one  of  the  ex)iedition,  including  the  captain 
of  the  Astroldbv,  were  massacred  by  the  na- 
tives. Laperouse  touched  Tasmania,  and,  on 
January  2(i,  1788,  made  Botany  Bay.  He  re- 
mained there  until  I'>l)ruary  7,  a'fter  which  there 
is  no  trace  of  the  movements  of  the  expedition. 
The  French  Government  oll'cred  a  reward  of 
10,000  francs  for  information,  and  in  1791  sent 
an  expedition  in  search  of  Laperouse,  but  without 
success.  In  1826  an  English  captain,  Dillon, 
found  some  remnants  of  the  wreckage  of  Lape- 
rousc's  ships  in  the  possession  of  the  inhal)itant* 
of  VaniUino,  one  of  tlie  Xew  Hi'brides.  A  French 
expcditicju  sent  out  in  1828  luuU-r  Duniont  d'Ur- 
ville  ascertained  that  both  ships  had  been 
wrecked  in  a  storm  off  the  coast  of  tliis  island, 
and  that  all  on  board  had  perished,  and  Duniont 
d'Urville  erected  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  LaperoiLse  on  the  island.  There  are  three 
editions  of  Laperouse's  voyages,  prc])ared  from 
Jcjurnals  sent  home  by  him,  and  pviblished  under 
the  title  loy/ar/c  autour  du  monde,  in  1797,  1799, 
and  1831,  the  last  edited  by  Lesseps.  In  April, 
1888,  the  Societe  de  Gi'ographie  in  Paris  com- 
memorated the  one  himdrcdth  anniversary  of  La- 
perouse's deatli.  Consult  Biillcliiis  de  lu  8uciete 
de  la  (li'(i<jiiijiliir   (Paris,  1888). 

LA  PEYROUSE,  la  pa'rooz',  Philippe  Picot 
DE  (1744-1818).  A  French  naturalist,  born  at 
Toulouse,  where  he  was  advocate-general  in  the 
Parliami'ut  (1708-71).  He  applied  himself  to 
natural  history  researches,  chiedy  in  the  Pyre- 
nees, from  1774  to  1789,  when  he  was  recalled 
to  the  administration  of  his  native  district,  be- 
came inspector  of  mines,  professor  of  natural  his- 
torv  in  the  central  school  of  Toulouse,  and  mayor 
of  the  city  (1800).  In  1811  he  was  made  per- 
petual secretary  of  the  Toulouse  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, and  during  the  Hundred  Days  he  was 
president  of  the  electoral  college  of  Haute-Ga- 
ronne,  and  a  mendjcr  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
but  he  afterwards  retired  into  private  life,  and 
cultivated  beautiful  species  of  pines  on  his  prop- 
erty. Ho  published:  Deseriplion  de  plusicurs 
noiirclles  especes  d'orthoceratitcs  et  d'ostracites 
(1781),  Flore  des  Pyren(-es  (1795,  4th  ed.  1801), 
Monof/raphic  des  saxifraffes  (1801),  and  flistoire 
ahregee  des  plantes  des  Pyrenees   (1813-18). 

LAP'HAM,  Increase  Alij:n  (1811-75).  An 
American  naturalist,  born  in  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 
For  a  time  be  served  as  assistant  on  the  survey 
of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  as  engineer  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Welland  and  Miami  canals. 
After  moving  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in  1836,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  scientific  study  and  in- 
vestigation, particularly  in  the  branches  of  bot- 
any, meteorology,  and  geology.  From  1873  to 
1875  he  acted  as  chief  geologist  of  Wisconsin.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  So- 
ciety and  of  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences. 
His  best-known  publications  are:  A  Geor/rnphienl 
and  Tnpofirnphienl  Deseriplion  of  Wisconsin 
(1844):  Antiquities  of  Wisconsin  (1855);  and 
Gcolofiieiil   Miip  nf  Wiseonsin    (1855). 

LAPIDAIJIIS.     See  Hetnlin,  Johannes. 
LAP'IDARY  WORK  (Lat.  lapidarius,  relat- 
ing to  a  stone,  from  lapis,  stone).     The  art  of 
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cutting,  grinding,  and  polishing  precious  stones. 
Tliis  industry  has  been  practiced,  in  a  crude 
way,  from  very  ancient  times.  At  first  only 
the  natural  faces,  caused  by  the  crystallographic 
structure  of  the  gem,  were  polished,  but  soon  the 
art  of  enhancing  the  beauty  of  the  gem  by  cut- 
ting additional  faces,  or  facets,  was  learned,  al- 
though no  attempt  was  made  by  the  earliest 
lapidaries  to  give  the  gem  a  symmetrical  form. 
Often  the  facets  were  elaborately  carved  and  a 
hole  drilled  through  the  centre,  so  that  the  stones 
might  be  strung  like  beads  or  sewn  upon  gar- 
ments. About  12So  a  guild  of  gem-cutters  was 
established  in  Paris,  and  from  that  time  the  art 
of  the  lapidary  has  steadily  advanced. 

Xo  modern  art  dejiends  more  upon  the  skill 
of  the  workman.  Although  power  has  been  ap- 
plied to  some  of  the  machinery  employed,  yet 
the  tools  used  are  of  the  simplest  nature.  But 
the  greatest  knowledge  and  dexterity  are  re- 
quired to  manipulate  these  instruments,  as  a 
stone  might  be  ruined  by  one  careless  stroke. 
Xot  only  e.xperience  and  skill,  but  a  knowledge 
of  optics,  physics,  mineralogy,  and  ciystallog- 
raphy,  is  necessary  for  the  execution  of  high- 
grade  work.  In  earlier  times  the  greatest  pos- 
sible size  of  the  gem  was  the  principal  end  sought 
by  the  lapidai-y,  but  now  such  considerations  as 
flawless  structure,  symmetrical  form,  and  perfect 
coloring  are  of  equal  importance,  and  to  secure 
these  the  size  of  the  gem  is  often  sacrificed. 

The  first  step  in  lapidary  work  is  to  cement 
the  gem  upon  an  ebony  or  ivory  holder  about 
the  length  and  half  the  diameter  of  an  ordinary 
lead  pencil.  The  facets  are  then  cut  upon  a 
copper  disk,  surfaced  with  diamond-powder,  and 
rotated  by  a  hand-turned  crank.  Close  to  the 
wheel  there  is  a  cutting-rest  in  the  form  of  an 
inverted  cone,  having  little  notches  in  it  from 
top  to  bottom,  in  which  the  end  of  the  gem-holder 
can  be  securely  placed,  thus  insuring  a  perfectly 
flat  cut  at  any  desired  angle.  After  being  cut, 
each  facet  is  polished  by  means  of  a  revolving 
wheel  upon  which  some  polishing  material,  as 
emery  or  rotten-stone,  is  spread.  This  wheel 
is  usually  run  by  an  electric  motor,  and  made  of 
llie  material  best  suited  to  the  quality  of  the 
stone  to  be  polished.  For  a  very  soft  stone,  like 
the  opal  or  turquoise,  a  flannel-covered  wooden 
wheel  niiglit  be  used. 

Gems  are  carved  by  means  of  a  lathe,  with 
tiny  wheels  or  disks,  whose  edges  are  primed 
with  diamond-dust.  When  a  stone  is  to  be  di- 
vided, a  small,  thin  disk  of  tin  is  used  for  cut- 
ting, operated  on  the  principle  of  a  circular 
saw.  For  diamonds  a  different  method  of  cutting 
and  polishing  is  employed.     See  Di.^Moxn. 

LA  PIEDAD,  la  pyA-nan'.  A  town  of  the 
State  of  Michoacan.  ifexico.  sitiiated  at  the 
northern  bovindary  of  the  State.  (Vl  miles  south- 
west of  fJuanajuato.  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
River  I.erma.  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  fine 
bridge  (^lap:  !Mexicn.  IT  7).  .Vdjacent  to  it  is 
an  important  agricultural  district.  Population, 
lf(,nnn.      Tn   ISTl    it   received  the  title  of  city. 

LA  PIJARDIERE,  14  p.'-'zhar'dynr'.  Lons 
PE  L.\  CoiR  DE  (lS32-ni).  A  French  author  and 
antiquary,  born  at  Xantes.  and  educated  at  the 
Ecole  des  Phartes.  He  became  keeper  of  the 
archives  of  the  Sninte-Oenevieve  Library  in  ISfiO. 
and  of  that  of  Hi'rault  in  1872.  He  committed 
suicide  at  'Nfontpellier  in  1801.  He  was  a  special 
student   of   MoliSre.     Among  his   works    (some 


under  the  name  Louis  La  Cour)  are:  Lcs  garfons 
da  cafe  dc  I'aiis,  par  (Jaston  Vorlac  (1850)  ;  Le 
pure  uiix  ccrfs  (185!))  ;  Kapport  sur  la  dixouverte 
d'liii  autoyraphe  de  Molicre  (1873);  Molii-re  (i 
fvzinas  vn  IdoO-ol  (1885)  ;  and  Molicre,  son  si- 
jour  a  Muntpellier  en  Kio.'i-oo  (1887);  besides 
editions  of  BrantOme,  of  Bonaventure,  Desperiers, 
of  Rabelais,  and  of  a  facsimile  of  the  earliest  edi- 
tions of  iloliere  for  the  Academie  des  Biblio- 
philes. He  founded  the  historical  review  Chfo- 
niques  du  Laiiguedoc. 

LA'PIS  LAZ'TJLI,  or  L.\zrBlTE  (Xeo-Lat., 
stone  of  azure,  from  Lat.  lapis,  stone,  and  ML. 
laztilus,  lazuritts,  laztir,  ilGk.  Xafoi/pioK,  la:ou- 
rion,  from  Ar.  liizward,  from  Pers.  luzhicard, 
named  from  Lajicard  in  Persia,  where  the  min- 
eral abounds).  A  mineral  substance  containing 
sodium,  aluminum,  silicic  acid,  and  sulphur.  It 
crystallizes  in  the  isometric  sj-stem.  but  is 
usually  found  massive,  having  a  beautiful  ultra- 
marine or  azure-blue  color.  The  mineral  was 
highly  esteemed  for  its  medicinal  qualities  by 
the  ancients,  who  pulverized  it  and  mixed  it  with 
milk,  using  it  as  a  dressing  for  boils  and  ulcera- 
tions. Pliny  and  other  Roman  writers  called  it 
sapphire.  It  was  used  among  the  Egj-ptians  in 
their  jewelry,  and  among  the  modern  nations  it 
has  been  employed  for  engraving,  for  vases,  in 
ornamental  and  mosaic  work,  and  for  altars 
and  shrines.  Lapis  lazuli  occurs  in  granite,  and 
iir  crystalline  limestone,  the  finest  specimens 
coming  from  China.  Siberia,  Persia,  and  Chile. 
When  i)Owdercd  it  forms  the  pi<;incnt  called 
ultramarine,  which,  however,  has  been  replaced 
by  an  artificial  product.     See  rLTR.\>l.\RlN"E. 

LAP'ITH33  ( Lat.,  from  Gk.  AairiOai.  Lapi- 
thai).  In  Greek  legends,  a  people  who  inhabited 
the  mountains  of  Tbessaly.  They  derived  their 
name  from  a  mythical  ancestor.  La  pit  lies,  a  son 
of  Apollo,  and  the  brother  of  Centaurus,  the 
equally  mythical  ancestor  of  the  centaurs  (q.v. ). 
In  legenil  the  l.apithie  appear  especially  in 
their  conflict  with  the  centaurs.  At  the  mar- 
riage of  King  Pirithous  to  Hippodamia,  the 
centaurs  flushed  with  wine  offered  violence  to 
the  women,  and  in  the  war  that  followed  the 
centaurs  were  neaily  destroyed.  Theseus  was 
said  to  have  heljiod  Pirithous  in  this  struggle, 
and  it  consequently  assumed  a  prominent  place 
in  Athenian  literature  and  art.  It  is  represented 
on  the  friezes  of  the  "Theseum"  at  Athens,  and 
the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Phigaleia.  and  on  the 
metopes  of  the  Parthenon,  as  well  as  on  va.ses. 
They  were  said  to  have  been  crushed  by  Agimius 
and  the  Dorians,  assisted  by  Hercules.  There 
seems  reason  to  believe  that  amid  all  these 
legends  the  Lapitha?  were  a  folk  of  some  dejrree 
of  civilization,  dwelling  in  early  times  in  Thes- 
saly. 

LAPLACE,  la'ph^s'.  .Josrfc  DE  (1000-55).  bet- 
ter known  as  Placeus,  a  French  Reformed  clergy- 
nuin.  He  was  a  preacher  at  Xantes,  and  in'  l<i32 
was  appointed  i)rofessor  of  theology  at  Saumur. 
His  great  work  is  De  Utatu  Uominis  Lapsi 
(1040).  in  which,  like  Amyraut  (q.v.),  he  sought 
to  modify  the  strict  Calvinism  of  his  Church,  but 
unsuccessfully.  His  complete  works  were  pub- 
lished at   Franeker  in  10i)'.l  in  two  volumes. 

LAPLACE,  Pierre  Simon,  Marquis  de  ( 1749- 
1827).  The  greatest  of  the  French  astrono- 
mers. He  was  born  at  Beaumonten-.^uge 
(CalvadosK      His    father,    a    poor   farmer,   was 
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unable  to  give  him  any  educational  advan- 
tages, but,  probably  tluougli  the  generosity  of 
friends,  he  was  able  to  carry  on  his  ^tudies  in 
the  College  of  Caen  and  the  Military  h<cliool  at 
lieauniont.  In  the  latter  institution  he  was  for 
a  short  time  a  teacher  of  iiialhcuiatics,  but  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  resolved  tii  try  hi^  fortune 
in  Paris.  Having  secured  the  attention  of  U'Aleiu- 
bert  (i^.v.),  then  in  the  lieiglit  of  liis  power, 
he  was,  on  the  hitter's  recuniniendatidn,  made 
professor  of  niatheniaties  in  the  Kcole  Militaire. 
Scarcely  twenty  years  of  age,  his  remarkable 
power  of  mathematical  analysis  had  already  be- 
come manifest  in  his  Hcclicrclics  sur  Ic  calcul 
integral  (1700-09).  These  researches  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  series  of  brilliant  memoirs  on  the 
theory  of  probability,  which  immediately  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  scicntilic  world,  and 
were  the  object  of  special  commcndalion  Ijy  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  As  a  result  uf  their  i)ub- 
lication,  Laplace  was  in  1773  made  an  associate 
and  in  1785  a  member  of  this  distinguished  body. 
In  17S4  he  succeeded  IJezout  as  examiner  in  the 
Royal  Artillery  Corps,  and  in  17'.)4  was  made 
professor  of  analysis  at  the  Eeole  Xormale. 
After  the  organization  of  the  new  Institute,  he 
received,  through  the  excellency  of  his  style  as 
shown  in  his  tiyslcmc  clii  inoiidi .  a  ])lace  among 
'the  forty'  of  the  Academy  in  1810,  and  in  1817 
was  maile  its  president.  Laplace  was  not  with- 
out political  ambition,  ami  did  not  hesitate 
to  resort  to  flattery  to  secure  place.  Najwleon 
made  him  Minister"  of  the  Interior  in  170!),  but 
after  six  weeks  he  was  comiH'lU'd  to  dismiss  him 
with  the  epigrammatic  remark  that  he  carried 
the  spirit  of  the  infinitesimal  into  his  administra- 
tion. He  was  recoiii])cnsed.  liinvever.  by  a  seat 
in  the  Senate,  of  which  Ijody  he  later  became  the 
vice-])resident,  and  chancellor  in  1803,  In  1804 
the  Kmpcror  also  created  him  a  count.  His  po- 
litical views  conveniently  shifting  with  the 
change  of  power,  he  received  his  reward  from 
Louis  XVIII.  by  being  elevated  to  the  peerage 
with  the  title  of  mar(|uis.  He  was  a  member 
(170.5),  and  a  little  later  became  president,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Longitudes:  was  president  of  the 
oonmiission  for  reorganizing  the  Kcole  Polyt«H'h- 
iiiqiie:  was  a  member  of  the  commissiim  to  estab- 
lish the  metric  system,  a  grand  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  and  a  member  of  most  of  the 
prominent  learned  societies  of  the  world.  La- 
place was  indefatigable  in  his  scientific  labors 
and  richly  deserved  the  lumors  which  they 
brought  to  him.  He  has  justly  been  called  'the 
Xewton  of  France.'  'the  titanic  gecmieter,'  and 
'the  greatest  mathematician  of  his  age.'  Self- 
sufficient  in  the  presence  of  his  fellows,  he  was 
humble  in  his  contemplation  of  the  great  domain 
in  which  he  labored,  his  humility  showing  itself 
in  the  dying  words  ascribed  to  liim:  "What  we 
know  is  little,  what  we  do  not  know  is  immense," 
Laplace  was  celebrated  chiefly  for  his  labors 
in  celestial  mechanics,  especially  in  relation  to 
the  lunar  theory,  the  opposite  inequalities  of  the 
motions  of  .Tupiter  and  .Saturn,  the  question  of 
the  tides,  and  the  general  problem  of  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  solar  system.  The  conciliation  of  the 
results  of  observations  on  the  motions  of  .Tupiter 
and  Saturn,  to  the  Xewtonian  theory,  had  baffled 
even  Fouler  and  Lagrange,  and  it  was  the  failure 
of  such  eminent  predecessors  that  led  him  as  a 
young  man  to  study  the  subject.  The  results  of 
his  investigations  were  giveii  when  he  was  only 
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twenty-three  years  old,  in  a  memoir  read  before 
the  Academy  of  •Sciences,  entitled  tiiir  Ivs  svlu- 
lions  purliculitres  des  equations  different iellcs 
et  sur  les  initjualites  scculuires  des  planetcs. 
This  was  followed  by  a  series  of  brilliant  dis- 
coveries in  the  planetary  theory-  It  was  in  con- 
nection with  this  extended  investigation  that 
Laplace  discovered  in  1780  the  depenilciice  of  the 
moon's  acceleration  upon  the  secular  changes  in 
the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit,  the  key- 
stone in  the  theory  of  the  stability  of  the  solar 
system.  He  also  announced  the  laws  of  motion 
of  the  lirst  three  moons  of  .Jupiter,  in  a  form 
since  known  as  the  'Laws  of  Lajilaee':  (1)  The 
sum  of  the  mean  movement  of  the  lirst  satellite 
and  of  twice  the  third  equals  thri-e  times  that 
of  the  second:  (2)  the  sum  of  the  mean  longitude 
of  the  lirst  satellite  and  of  double  that  of  the 
second  diminished  by  three  times  that  of  the 
third,  eipials  1S0°.  Laplace's  most  celebrated 
treatise  is  the  Meranique  celeste  (5  vols.,  1700- 
1825;  trans,  by  liowditch.  4  vols.,  Boston,  1820- 
39).  The  aim  of  this  work  was  to  give  a  com- 
plete solution  of  the  great  mechanical  problem  of 
the  solar  system,  and  to  bring  the  results  of  ob- 
sciTation  into  harmony  with  the  Newtonian  hy- 
pothesis. The  work  will  stand  as  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  contributions  to  science.  At  the 
same  time  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  has  two 
.serious  faults.  In  the  first  place.  Laplace  has 
justly  been  blamed  for  not  recognizing  the  un- 
questionable discoveries  of  his  predecessors  and 
contemporaries,  inferentially  appropriating  them 
as  his  own.  The  second  blemish  on  the  work  is 
tlie  fact  that  there  are  many  serious  omissions  in 
the  theory,  covered  by  the  frequently  recurring 
expression,  'It  is  easy  to  see.'  These  two  defects 
in  the  work  were  in  jiart  removed  by  the  admir- 
able English  translation  mentioned  above.  La- 
place's h'.xponilion  du  systime  dn  monde  (1796) 
was  called  by  Arago  the  ilicanique  eHeste,  dis- 
robed of  its  analytic  attire.  The  work  is  more 
popular  and  dear,  and  is  especially  valuable  for 
its  condensed  but  masterly  resume'  of  the  his- 
tory of  astronomy  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  this  work  appeared  the  famous 
nebular  hypothesis  (see  Cosmogony),  an  hy- 
pothesis so  foreign  to  Laplace's  habit  of  mathe- 
matical treatment  as  to  lead  him  to  the  apolo- 
getic statement  that  it  was  suggested  "with  the 
mistrust  which  should  inspire  everything  that  is 
not  a  result  of  observation  or  calculation;"  but 
to  it  he  frequently  alludes  as  highly  probable. 

In  physics.  Laplace  joined  with  Lavoisier  in 
important  experiments  (1782-84)  on  the  specific 
heats  of  bodies,  and  cimtributed  in  a  noteworthy 
manner  to  the  theories  of  capillary  action,  of 
electricity,  and  of  the  equilibrium  of  a  rotating 
fluid  mass.  His  investigation  of  the  discrep- 
ancy between  the  theoretical  and  observed  ve- 
locity of  sound  led  him  to  take  into  mathemati- 
cal account  various  secondary  factors  by  which 
the  velocity  of  sound  may  be  influenced.  'La- 
place's coefficients.'  also  called  spherical  func- 
tions and  spherical  harmonies,  already  known  to 
Legendie.  were  first  given  in  their  general  form 
by  Laplace,  in  his  Throrie  des  nttrnctions  des 
xphrniides  el  de  la  fifiure  des  planctes  (1782). 
In  pure  mathematics.  Laplace  made  his  greatest 
reputation  in  the  theory  of  probabilities  (q.v.). 
This  doctrine,  already  cre.ited  by  Pascal  and  Fer- 
niat.  and  hroiicht  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection 
by  .Jakob  Bernoulli    (q.v.),  was  investigated  by 
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Xaplace  soon  after  liis  arrival  at  Paris  as  a 
_vouiig  man,  and  tirst  brought  him  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Academy.  He  made  much  use  of  the 
subject  ill  his  ilvcunUjue  celeste,  and  was  the 
first  to  treat  the  new  theory  of  least  squares  as 
a  problem  of  probabilities.  His  Theorie  analytique 
dcs  prohahilites  appeared  in  1812,  and  his  Ksnai 
philosophique  sur  lea  probabilites  in  1814.  La- 
place's complete  works  have  been  twice  published 
by  the  French  Government,  respectively  under 
the  titles.  fEtiires  de  Laplace  (7  vols.,  1843-47), 
Les  (xuires  completes  de  Laplace  (13  vols.,  be- 
ginning in  1878).  The  ilceanique  celeste  is  also 
known  in  English  from  an  adaptation  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  work  under  the  title  Mechanism  of 
the  Heavens,  by  Mrs.  Somerville  (London,  1831), 
and  the  first  book  through  a  translation  by  Toplis 
under  the  title  Treatise  upon  Analytical  Mechan- 
ics ( Xottingliam,  18141.  One  of  Laplace's  works 
on  proliabilities  was  translated  into  English  by 
Truscott  and  Emory,  under  the  title  Philosophical 
Essay  on  Probabilities  (Xew  York,  1902).  For 
biography,  consult :  Kaufman,  Laplace  ( Paris, 
1841)  ;  and  Arago,  Biortraphies  of  Scientific  Men 
(trans..  Boston,  1859) ! 

LAF'LAND.  A  region  embracing  an  area 
of  about  loO.OOO  square  miles  in  Xorthwest 
Europe.  It  is  not  a  political  entity,  but  derives 
its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  home  of 
the  Lapps,  or  Laplanders.  Its  southern  boun- 
dary is  not  definitely  defined,  but  it  may  be  said 
to  extend  south  in  Xorway  approximately  to 
latitude  65°.  in  Sweden  to  latitude  64°.  and  in 
Russia  to  latitude  66°  (Map:  Europe,  F  1).  It 
includes  the  whole  northern  part  of  Xorway 
(some  distance  inland  from  the  Atlantic  coast), 
Sweden,  and  Finland,  and  the  Kola  Peninsula  of 
Russia.  X'orwegian  Lapland  is  included  under 
the  provinces  of  Xordlaml.  Tromso.  and  Fin- 
niarken :  Swedish  Lapland  occupies  the  northern 
part  of  the  Province  of  Xorrland  and  the  whole 
of  Xorrbotten  iXorth  Bothnia),  and  is  divided 
into  Toine;\-.  Lulea-.  Piteft-,  UmeA-,  and  Asele- 
Lappmark.  Scandinavian  Lapland  is  moun- 
tainous in  Xorway.  except  in  the  northeastern 
■district  of  Finmarken.  while  in  Sweden,  though 
very  rough  and  uneven,  the  country  inclines  to 
flatness.  In  Finland  the  country  of  the  Lapps 
is  chiefly  flat,  with  many  glacial  lakes;  about 
one-half  of  the  Peninsula  of  Kola  is  tundra 
or  swampy.  The  rocks  of  Lapland  are  chiefly 
of  plutonic  origin,  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
hunuis.  The  course  of  the  Swedish  rivers  shows 
that  the  land  slopes  gently  from  northwest  to 
southeast,  the  rivers  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia. 

Economically  this  whole  region  has  only  one 
preeminent  resource,  and  that  is  the  beds  of 
iron  ore  scattered  over  the  southern  part  of 
Swedish  Lapland.  The  development  of  these 
mines  at  Gellivare,  44  miles  north  of  the  Arctic 
Circle,  resulted  in  the  building  of  a  railroad 
from  the  port  of  Lulea,  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
to  that  mining  centre,  and  its  extension  (com- 
pleted in  1902)  across  Lapland  to  the  head  of  the 
deep  Ofotcn  Fiord  on  the  .\tlantic.  the  railroad 
beinS  about  280  miles  long,  of  which  230  miles 
is  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  This  railroad  was 
extended  to  the  Atlantic  to  give  ore  vessels  an 
ice-free  port.  Victoria  Haven,  the  year  round, 
as  the  Gulf  nf  Bothnia  is  frozen  durinir  tlie 
winter.  The  mine*  of  Gellivare  vielded  800.000 
tons  of  ore  in  1899.   1.000.000  tons  in  1900,  and 
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the  quantity  will  now  be  largely  augmented  by 
the  increased  facilities  for  getting  the  mineral 
out  of  the  country.  These  Swedish  ores  are 
regarded  as  among  the  best  steel  ores  in  the 
world,  and  there  is  a  large  market  for  them  in 
England  and  Germany.  At  Kirunavaara,  on  the 
line  of  the  railroad,  is  a  ridge  about  700  feet  in 
height,  several  miles  long,  of  solid  magnetic  ore, 
perhaps  the  largest  and  most  compact  mass  of 
this  superior  iron  ore  in  the  world.  The  diamond 
drill  has  proved  the  continuity  of  tliis  metallic 
rock  throughout  the  ridge,  and  Swedish  engineers 
estimate  that  the  mass  contains  from  200,000,000 
to  250,000,000  tons  of  ore. 

The  climate  of  the  whole  of  Lapland  is  very 
severe  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  except  along 
the  coasts,  where  the  ameliorating  influences  of 
the  Atlantic  extend  even  to  the  ilurman  coast 
of  the  Kola  Peninsula.  The  snowfall  in  Sweden 
is  very  hcavv.  A  large  mileage  of  snowsheds 
has  been  built  on  the  Swedish  portion  of  the  rail- 
road. All  the  most  exposed  parts  of  the  line 
are  thus  protected.  The  heat  of  July  and  Au- 
gust is  extreme,  but  these  hot  months  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  cold  seasons  by  a  spring  and 
autumn  that  are  only  two  or  three  weeks  long. 
Barley  may  be  grown  as  far  north  as  70°,  but 
the  general  limit  of  cereals  is  latitude  66°  X. 
A  large  part  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the 
south,  is  covered  with  a  thin  growth  of  birch, 
pine.  fir.  and  alder,  but  trees  entirely  disappear 
in  the  Kola  Peninsula.  The  more  elevated  tracts, 
except  in  Xorway.  are  destitute  of  vegetation 
and  have  no  inhabitants;  but  in  the  valleys  and 
the  lower  parts  of  Lapland  there  is  an  under- 
growth of  lichens  and  mosses  which  provide 
abundant  food  for  the  numerous  herds  of  rein- 
deer that  are  the  chief  riches  of  the  inhabitants. 
Some  of  the  southern  Laplanders  carry  on  a 
little  agriculture  with  indifferent  success. 

The  Laplanders  do  not  number  more  than 
30.000.  They  are  short  in  stature  (height.  1.529 
to  1.555  meters)  and  brachycephalic.  They  have 
triangular  faces,  high  cheek-bones,  flat  noses, 
small  black  eyes,  and  chestnut  or  black  hair. 
Over  two-thirds  of  them  live  in  X'orway,  about 
5000  in  Sweden,  and  3000  in  Russia,  ilany 
Norwegians,  Swedes,  Finns,  and  Russians  have 
moved  into  the  country,  and  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  Lapps,  who  are  of  Asiatic  origin,  will 
ultimately  disappear  by  absorption  among  the 
surrounding  peoples.  They  were  called  Lapps 
by  the  Swedes,  the  name  meaning  nomads:  they 
call  themselves  Sameh,  or  Samelats.  Virchow 
believed  them  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Finns,  though 
they  seem  to  be  clearly  distinguished  from  the 
Finns  proper  by  the  form  of  the  crania  and 
their  physical  features.  Schaafhausen  regarded 
them  as"  the  descendants  of  Mongoliail  trilies 
driven  northward  and  migrating  west  along  the 
.\rctic  shores.  Their  language  is  allied  to  that 
of  the  Finns,  and  they  are  not  a  pure  race,  as 
is  shown  by  their  family  names,  which  include 
Swedish,  Norwegian.  Finnish,  and  Russian 
names.  The  Lapps  living  on  or  not  far  from 
the  seacoast  are  more  numerous  than  those  of 
the  interior,  and  are  known  as  the  coast  Lapps. 
Their  living  is  largely  derived  from  fishing  and 
hunting,  though  the  Norwegian  Lapps  keep  many 
reindeer  as  well  as  those  of  the  interior,  who 
are  known  as  the  reindeer  Lapps.  The  huts  of 
both  the  fiihin?  and  reindeer  Lapps  are  made 
of  a  conical  framework  covered  with  canvas  or 
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some  woolen  fabric,  with  a  hole  at  the  top  to 
jxTiiiit  the  smoke  to  escape.  Those  tishiiig  Lapps 
who  have  no  reindeer  lead  a  more  settled  life 
than  their  kinsmen,  who  are  compelled  to  be 
mifiMtory  in  iheir  habits  because  of  the  frequent 
need  of  supplvinj;  their  reindeer  with  fresh  pas- 
turajre.  While  the  lishinf;  Lapps  have  some  small 
settlements  of  more  or  less  ]H'rmanency,  each  fam- 
ily of  the  nomadic  natives  lives  by  itself,  because 
n  herd  of  reindeer  requires  a  considerable  area  in 
whicli  to  live.  The  lichens  grow  very  slowly  after 
h:ivin<;  been  nibbled,  and  pasturage  once  closely 
cropi)cd  is  not  regarded  as  usable  again  for  at 
least  ten  years.  A  family  is  very  poor  that  docs 
not  own  at  least  25  reindeer,  while  100  head  are 
regarded  as  a  modest  competence.  A  few  of  the 
wealthier  La])ps  own  as  many  as  2000.  The 
staple  food  is  the  llcsh.  blood,  and  milk  of  these 
animals,  the  herd  also  supplying  the  clothing. 

The  Lapps  are  honest,  strongly  attached  to 
their  people  and  country.  The  Bible  and  a  few 
religious  books  have  been  translated  into  their 
language,  and  they  embrace  the  forms  of  religion 
prescribed  by  their  local  Government.  Thus  they 
are  all  Lutherans  in  Scandinavia  and  Orthodox 
Greeks  in  Kussia.  Those  who  have  come  so  far 
under  the  iniluence  of  missionaries  or  civilized 
immigrants  as  to  learn  to  read  and  to  adopt  some 
of  the  ways  of  civilization  usually  abandon  the 
nomad  life  and  remain  in  the  settlements,  blend- 
ing with  the  more  southern  peoples.  Towns  or 
villages  are  luiknown  among  the  Lapps  proper. 
The  mining  town  of  Gellivare  has  (iOOO  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  ice-free  port  of  Alexandrovsk.  on 
the  north  shore  of  the  Kola  Peninsula,  founded 
by  the  Russians,  is  developing  into  an  important 
town. 

Consult:  Von  Diiben.  Om  Lapplaiid  och  Lap- 
panic  (Stockholm.  187.'?).  with  included  bibliog- 
raphy; Stockfleth,  Dayhog  over  mine  Missions- 
Jiciscr  i  Finiiiark-rn  ( t'hristiania,  1800);  Frijs, 
1  Finmarken  (Christiania,  1871);  Auliel,  h'cisc 
niich  Lappland  (Leipzig,  1874)  ;  Du  Chaillu, 
iMnd  of  the  Midnight  Sun  (London,  1881); 
Edward  Rue,  The  White  Sea  Peninsula  (1882); 
O.  Nicolaissen,  Fra  Xordlands  Fort  id  (1889); 
G.  H.  Mellin,  SIcildringar  af  den  Scandinaviska 
Xordcns  Folklif  og  \aiur  (1870);  Fries,  "Det 
Forsta  Naturvetenskapliga  Forskningsfiirden  i 
Sverige,"  in  the  Xordisk  Tidsk   (1898). 

LAPLAND  LONGSPTJR.     See  Loxcspub, 

LA  PLATA,  l;i  jjlii'ta.  Capital  of  the  State 
of  Buenos  Ayrcs,  Argentina,  situated  32  miles 
southeast  of  the  eity  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  5 
miles  from  Knsenada,  its  port  on  the  La  Plata 
estuary  (Map:  Argentina,  F  11).  The  city  is 
laid  out  after  the  plan  of  Washington,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  United  States.  In  form  it  is  a  perfect 
square,  with  an  area  of  6  square  miles,  and  is 
surrounded  by  an  avenue  ."^.SO  feet  wide.  The 
streets  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  making 
rectangular  blocks,  which  are  intersected  diag- 
onally by  broad  avenues,  and  there  are  twenty- 
three  open  squares  or  parks  of  v«rious  sizes.  The 
public  buildings  are  many  and  handsome,  the 
most  notable  being  the  Capitol,  the  court-hon.se, 
the  mnsenni.  and  the  public  library.  The  ob- 
servatory stands  in  the  beautiful  Buenos  Ayres 
Park,  which  is  entered  through  a  handsome  arch. 
Kducation  is  well  provided  for  by  a  system  of 
public  and  private  schools,  at  the  bead  of  which 
is  the  provincial  college  founded  in   1885.     The 


city  has  a  good  supply  of  water,  pumped  from 
wells  into  a  reservoir  72  feet  high.  The  streets 
are  lighted  by  electricity  and  traversed  by  sur- 
face railroads.  An  artilicial  harbor  20  feet  deep 
has  been  constructed  bi'twcen  Knsenada  and  La 
Plata,  by  means  of  a  dike;  it  is  connected  with 
the  La  I'lat.a  lti\cr  channel  l>v  a  canal  5  miles 
long.  Two  drainage  canals  keep  the  water  from 
becoming  :*tagnant.  The  town  has  increased  very 
rapidly  in  |)opul:ition,  nnnil)cring  over  30.000 
three  years  after  its  foundation  in  1882,  and 
now  having  ujjward  of  70,000  people.  It  was 
established  to  provide  a  capital  for  the  State  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  when  the  city  of  that  name  was 
ceded  to  the  National  Government. 

LA  PLATA,  Rio  de.  A  river  of  South  Ameri- 
ca.    See  I'LAIA,  Rio  de  la. 

LA  PORTE,  la  port.  A  city  and  the  county- 
seat  of  L.i  I'orte  County,  Ind.,  12  miles  from 
Lake  Michigan  and  59  miles  east-southeast  of 
Chicago:  on  the  Lake  Erie  and  Western,  the 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  and  the 
Pere  Marquette  railroads  (Map:  Indiana,  CI). 
It  is  a  city  of  great  natural  beauty  and  a  popu- 
lar sinumer  resort,  situated  on  tlic  edge  of  a  fer- 
tile prairie,  and  having  a  chain  of  picturesque 
lakes.  La  Porte  has  a  public  library.  There 
are  manufactures  of  woolen  goods,  threshing- 
machines,  traction-engines,  buggies,  etc.  The 
governnu'nt  is  administered  by  a  mayor  and  a  uni- 
cameral council,  elected  biennially.  The  water- 
works are  owned  and  operated  by  the  city.  Popu- 
lation, in  18;m,  7120;  in  lilOO.'7113.  Settled  in 
1830,  La  Porte  was  ineor])orated  as  a  town  in 
1832.  and  in  1S52  was  chartered  as  a  city,  its 
jnopulation  then  being  about  5000.  Consult 
Packard.  Hislon/  of  La  Porte  Count g  (La  Porte, 
1870). 

LA  PORTE  DTJ  THEIL.  \A  p.-,rt  du  tA'y', 
Fraxc^ols  Jean  Gabriel  (1742-1815),  A  French 
Hellenist,  born  in  Paris.  He  left  the  army  in 
1703  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  Greek. 
In  1779  he  went  to  Italy,  and  by  the  help  of 
Cardinal  de  Bernis  received  ]>ermission  to  ex- 
amine the  archives  of  the  Vatican,  and  made 
important  discoveries  there,  es))ccially  in  mediic- 
val  history.  He  took  back  to  Paris  18,000  docu- 
ments, and  many  of  them  were  afterwards  print- 
ed at  the  expense  of  the  Government  before  the 
Revolution,  His  works  include:  Hginnes  de 
Callimof/ue,  avec  une  versimi  francaise  et  des 
notes  ( 1775)  ;  Lcs  amours  de  Leandcr  et  de  Hero, 
par  MusvF.  irnduits  du  grec  en  fra»C"is  (1784)  ; 
and  Theatre  d'Esehijle,  iraduit  du  gree  en  fran- 
i-ais  (1794). 

LAPPARENT,  lA'pi'riiN',  Albert  Augilste 
CocHON  DE  (1839—).  A  French  engineer  and 
geologist,  born  at  Boiirges.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Polyteehniqne  (1858-00),  and  at  the  Ecole 
des  Mines;  for  some  time  was  connected  with  the 
great  French  geological  survey  and  map,  and  in 
1875  was  chosen  professor  of  geology-  and  min- 
eralogy at  the  Catholic  Institute  of  Paris.  He 
was  elected  president  of  the  French  Geological 
Society  in  1880,  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Academic  des  Sciences  in  1897,  and  also  appoint- 
ed to  a  chair  of  mineralogy,  geology-,  and  physical 
geography  in  the  Ecole  Libre  des  Hautes- Etudes. 
With  Poticr  he  undertook  the  geological  survey 
for  the  projected  Channel  tunnel.  His  publica- 
tions include:  Traill  de  genlonie  (2d  ed.  1885)  ; 
Cours  de  miniralogie  (2d  ed.  1889)  ;  Lcs  tremble- 
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ments  de  terre  (1887)  ;  La  geologic  en  chemin  de 
fer  (1888)  ;  and  Lc  siicle  dii  fcr  (1890). 

LAPPENBERG,  lap'peil't'rK,  .loiiAxx  :Hab- 
TIN  (1704-1805).  A  German  historian,  born  in 
Hamburg.  He  i-tudied  medicine  at  Edinburgh, 
but  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  historical  and 
political  studies.  He  resided  for  some  time  in 
London,  and  afterwards  .studied  law  and  history 
at  Berlin  and  Gottingen.  He  became  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  native  city  at  the  Prussian  Court 
in  1820,  and  in  1823  was  appointed  archivist  to 
the  Hamburg  Senate,  an  appointment  which  led 
to  his  discovery  of  many  valuable  historic  rec- 
ords which  were  supposed  to  have  been  lost.  He 
died  Xovember  28,  180.5.  His  principal  work  is 
the  Gegchichte  ron  England  (18.34-37),  the  first 
volume  of  which  was  translated  by  Benjamin 
Thorpe  as  A  JJistorii  of  England  Under  the 
Anglo-Saxons  (1845),  and  the  second  as  A  His- 
tory of  England  Under  the  Xornian  Kings  (1857). 
He  wrote  also  a  continuation  of  Sartorius's 
Urlundliehc  (lexehiehte  drr  deutscheii  Hanse 
(1830)  ;  Ueher  dm  chrmaliaen  Umfang  und  die 
Geschiehte  Ilelgolands  (1831)  ;  Urkundliche  Ge- 
schichte  des  hansisehen  Utahlhofs  zu  London 
(1851);  Zeitschrift  des  Vereins  fur  Hamburger 
Geschiehte  (1841-51):  Hamburger  Rechtsalter- 
tiimer  (1845).  He  also  edited  many  specimens 
of  early  German  literature.  Consult  E.  H.  May- 
er, Johann  Martin  Lappenberg  (Hamburg,  1SG7). 

LAPPS.     See  Lapland. 

LAPRADE,  lu'pnul',  Victok  de  (1812-83).  A 
French  poet  and  essayist.  He  was  bom  at  Mont-  . 
brison,  and  studied  law  at  Lyons ;  but  literature 
claimed  him,  and  after  travels  in  Italy  (1845), 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  French  literature 
at  Lyons  (1847).  From  this  position  he  was 
removed  in  1801  because  of  the  satiric  poem 
*"Les  muses  d'etat."  published  in  the  Corrrspon- 
dant,  in  which  he  replied  to  Augier's  ironical 
Effrontes.  His  patriotic  poems  written  in  1870 
procured  him  an  election  as  Deputy  in  1871. 
His  poetry,  largely  symbolic,  grave,  and  dig- 
nified, includes;  Les  parfums  de  la  Madeleine 
(1839);  La  colere  de  J^siis  (1840):  Psi/ehe 
(1842).  in  which,  with  the  Greek  myth,' the 
Christian  doctrine  of  expiation  is  treated  sym- 
bolically: Odes  ei  poemes  (1844);  IdtiUes  hero- 
vincs  (18.50).  which  won  him  a  place  in  the 
Academy  after  De  Musset's  death :  the  Hellenic 
tragedy  Harmodius  (1870);  Le  Hire  d'un  pire 
(1870)  :  and  Le  livre  des  adieux  (1878).  Among 
his  prose  writings  mention  should  l)e  made  of: 
Questions  d'art  et  de  morale  (1801)  :  and  the  at- 
tacks on  modern  education.  L'cducation  homicide 
(1807)  and  L'rdnention  libdrale  (1873).  Con- 
sult BirO.  Victor  de  Lapradc,  sa  vie  et  ses  oeuvres 
(1886). 

LAPSE  (from  Lat.  lapsus,  a  falling,  slipping, 
from  Inlii.  to  fall,  to  slip).  In  the  law  of  wills, 
the  failure  of  a  lofacy  or  devise  to  take  effect,  by 
reason  of  the  death  of  the  beneficiary  before  that 
of  the  testator,  or  because  it  becomes  inoper- 
ative, subsequent  to  the  execution  of  the  will,  for 
some  cause  or  condition  contained  in  the  terms 
of  the  will.  The  term,  therefore,  applies  only 
where  the  legacy  or  devise  is  good  and  capable 
of  taking  ofVv^et  at  the  time  it  is  made,  and  be- 
comes inoperative  thereafter,  and  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  term  'void'  when  applied  to  a 
legacy  or  devise  which  is  not  a  testamentarv  act 
because   the   beneficiary   named   is   dead   at   the 
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time  of  the  execution  of  the  will,  or  by  rea.son  of 
being  in  contravention  of  some  rule  of  law.  Thus, 
where  A  makes  a  devise  to  B,  who  is  alive  at  the 
time,  but  who  dies  before  A,  the  devise  is  said 
to  lap.se;  whereas  if  B  is  dead  at  the  time,  the 
devise  is  void,  as  it  was  never  capable  of  taking 
etTect.  A  bequest  to  a  society  of  anarchists,  to 
Ije  applied  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  Gov- 
ernment, would  l)e  void  as  being  in  contravention 
of  law.  Tins  distinction  is  important  under  the 
common-law  rules  in  regard  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  wills,  under  which  a  devise  in  a  will  has 
reference  to  the  time  when  the  will  is  executed, 
and  only  such  real  property  will  pass  under  a 
residuary  devise  as  remains  undisposed  of  at  that 
time.  Therefore,  if  a  devise  is  valid  at  the  time 
when  made,  but  subsequently  lapses,  a  residuary 
devisee  could  not  claim  the  property  attempted 
to  be  dispo^ed  of  thereby,  as  it  was  not  a  part  of 
the  residuum  at  the  time  the  will  was  made. 
However,  if  a  devise  is  void  from  the  beginning 
for  any  reason,  the  property  is  never  disposed  of 
in  contemplation  of  law,  and  therefore  continues 
a  part  of  the  residuum  to  which  the  residuary 
devisees  are  entitled  under  the  will. 

As  to  personal  property,  even  under  the  com- 
mon law  the  will  is  construed  as  if  executed  im- 
mediately before  the  testator's  death  and  as  af- 
fecting that  which  is  undisposed  of  at  the  time. 
Therefore,  personal  property  attempted  to  be 
disposed  of  by  a  legacy  which  subsequently  lapses 
will  go  to  the  residuary  legatees,  if  any. " 

The  rule  in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  wills 
as  to  devises  has  been  abolished  in  England  and 
most  of  the  United  States,  and  as  a  consequence 
many  States  hold  that  all  distinction  in  this  re- 
gard as  to  real  and  personal  property  is  abol- 
ished, and  accordingly  that  lapsed  devises  fall 
into  the  residuum  as  in  case  of  legacies.  How- 
ever, a  considerable  number  of  States  still  adhere 
to  the  common-law  rules,  notwithstanding  the 
changes  effected  by  their  statutes,  as  above  re- 
ferred to.  The  statutes  of  many  States  tend  to 
prevent  the  lapse  of  legacies  and  devi.ses.  by  pro- 
visions to  the  efTect  that  in  the  absence  of  con- 
trary provisions  in  the  will,  the  children  of  a 
deceased  beneficiary  shall  take  the  gift  intended 
for  the  parent.  This  law  does  not  operate  to  give 
such  children  vested  interests,  as  a  devise  or  be- 
quest is  always  subject  to  revocation  by  the  tes- 
tator. It  is  quite  common  for  testators  to  pro- 
vide against  lapses  by  designating  alternative 
beneficiaries,  who  will  inherit  in  event  of  the 
deaths  of  those  first  mentioned.  Consult  the  au- 
thorities and  references  under  Will.  See  Ademp- 
tion; Adva.xcemext ;  De\ise;  Legacy. 

In  the  English  ecclesiastical  law.  where  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Church  of  England  has  a  right  to 
designate  or  'present'  a  curate  or  other  officer  to 
a  particuhu-  church,  and  unreasonably  neglects 
to  do  so,  his  right  is  said  to  lapse — that  is,  it  is 
forfeited.'   See  Benefice. 

LAPSED  (Lat.  lapsi.  nom.  pi.  of  p.p.  of  labi, 
to  slip;  connected  with  OChurch  Slav,  slahu, 
OHG.  slaf,  Ger.  schlaff.  slack).  Tlie  designation 
applied,  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian 
Cliurch,  to  those  who.  overcome  by  heathen  perse- 
cution, did  not  continue  faithful  to  the  Christian 
religion.  The  lapsed  were  divided  into  classes,  such 
as  the  sncrificate.  who  had  actually  sacrificed  to 
the  heathen  gods;  the  thurifiratr,  who  had 
burned  incense  to  them:  the  lihellatici,  who  pre- 
sented papers  testifying  that  they  had  done  one 
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or  the  other,  whereas  they  really  had  not.  These 
pajjers  were  obtained  either  from  sonic  heathen 
neighbor  or  by  bribery.  In  the  jwrseeution  under 
Dioeletian  (303)  a  fourth  class  arose,  the  trtidi- 
lores,  consisting  of  those  who  at  command  gave 
up  their  sacred  books  and  vessels.  Those  who 
saved  themselves  by  flight  were  reckoned  among 
the  lapsed,  allliough  their  case  was  not  regarded 
as  equally  bad  with  that  of  those  who  sacri- 
liced  to  idols.  The  lapsed  were  at  first  punished 
by  exeonnnuniealiun,  and  their  reception  into  the 
Church  again  was  strenuously  resisted ;  but  later 
a  milder  course  was  generally  adopted  with  re- 
gard to  them. 

LAPTJTA,  la-pu'ta.  An  island  described  as 
floating  in  the  air.  in  Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels 
( 172G) .  Its  movements  were  guided  by  a  shuttle- 
shaped  loadstone,  uniler  the  control  of  the  wise 
men  of  the  island,  and  it  followed  the  direction 
in  which  the  loadstone  was  pointed.  The  imagi- 
nary iidiabitants  of  this  remarkable  island  were 
grave  philosopliers  devoted  to  mathematics  and 
music,  who  wore  garments  adorned  with  represen- 
tations of  harps,  trumpets,  fiddles,  flutes,  guitars, 
and  other  instruments,  and  with  suns,  moons, 
and  stars.  These  philosophers  were  wont  to  be 
so  absorbed  in  their  speculations  that  they 
neither  spoke,  nor  attended  to  what  was  said  by 
others,  until  gently  reminded  by  servants,  who 
were  supjilied  with  blown  bladders  fastened  like 
flails  to  the  en<l  of  a  sharp  stick.  With  the  blad- 
ders it  was  the  duty  of  the  servants  to  strike 
gently  the  mouths  or  ears  of  their  masters  in 
order  to  arouse  them  from  their  abstracted  state 
of  mind  to  answer  questions.  The  island  is 
a  satire  on  the  Royal  Society,  and  especially  on 
Sir  Isaac  Newton.    See  Swift,  Jonathan. 

LAPWING  (AS.  hUapewince,  lapwing,  from 
hlrdlHiii,  out:,  hlaufan,  Ger.  Inufen,  to  run.  Goth. 
vslilaiipan.  to  spring  up  +  AS.  icincinn.  OHG. 
trinchnn.  Ger.  vinl-en.  Eng.  wink;  so  called  from 
the  jerky  motion  of  the  wings,  but  confused  by 
popular  etymology  with  lap  +  wing),  or  Teewit. 


THE  LAPWING. 

An  Old  World  plover  (  VatieUus  eristatus) ,  differ- 
ing from  the  true  plovers  chiefly  in  having  a  hind 
toe.  It  is  numerous  in  summer  in  all  the  temper- 
ate parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  but  the  majority 
migrate  southward  in  winter.  It  is  very  plover- 
like in  form  and  habits,  and  among  the  most 
beautiful  of  shore-birds.  The  head,  which  is  sur- 
mounted  with   a   beautiful   crest,   is   black;   the 


throat  black  in  sunnner  and  white  in  winter; 
flic  back  is  green,  glossed  with  purple  and  cop- 
per color.  The  lapwing  is  very  plentiful  in 
moors,  open  commons,  and  marshy  tracts,  in 
pairs  during  the  breeding  season,  and  in  winter 
in  flocks,  chielly  on  the  seashore,  where  its  plain- 
tive cry  suggests  the  name  'peewit'  (or  in  Scot- 
lan<l  "peesweep').  by  wliich  it  is  known  in  popu- 
lar speech.  Its  artifices  to  ])reveiit  the  discovery 
of  its  nest  are  as  eager  and  ingenious  as  those  of 
other  plovers,  and,  like  them,  its  nest  is  little 
more  than  a  depression  in  the  ground  containing 
four  eggs.  These  eggs  are  esteemed  a  great  deli- 
cacy, and  great  numbers  are  sent  to  tlie  London 
market,  under  the  name  of  plovers'  eggs.  The 
bird  itself  is  also  highly  esteemed  for  the  table. 
The  resulting  ])ersecutioii  was  so  great  that  the 
bird  nearly  vanished  from  Great  Hritain;  it  is 
now.  however,  protected  l)y  law,  and  is  again  nu- 
merous. Consult  Xcwton,  Dittionury  of  Birds 
(T.on<lon.  1893-!U>),  and  other  authorities  on 
British   birds.     Sec   Plate  of   Plo\-ERS. 

LAP'WORTH,  Charles  (1842—).  An  Eng- 
lish genhigist.  lie  was  born  at  Faringdon,  Berk- 
shire; received  a  pedagogical  training  at  Culhara 
College;  taught  at  Galashiels  (1804-75),  at 
Madras  College,  Saint  Andrews  (187.';-81),  and 
at  Mason  College.  Birmingham,  which  afterwards 
became  Birmingham  I'nivcrsity.  He  won  the 
Bigsby  gold  medal  in  1887,  and  the  Wollaston 
medni  in  IS'.HI;  in  1802  lie  became  president  of 
the  geological  section  of  the  ]?ritish  Association 
of  Edinburgh.  Lapworth  urged  strongly  the 
theory  of  'rock-fold':  investigated  the  graptolites 
— The  (Irolof/irnl  Dixtrihutiun  of  the  Hhahdo- 
phora  (1 870-80) — showing,  against  Barrande's 
theory  of  colonies,  the  chronological  and  zonal 
sequence:  and  made  great  contributions  to  the 
stratigrapliy  of  the  Darness  Kribole  district  of 
the  Scotch  Highlands.  His  writings  are  in  the 
publications  of  the  Edinburgh  Geological  So- 
cietv,  the  reports  of  the  British  Association,  the 
Qunrterhi  Journal  of  the  London  Geological  So- 
cietv,  and  the  (Icoloqicnl  Maf/nxine.  He  revised 
thetenth  edition  of  Page's  Phiisicnl  Geof/raphi/ 
(1881).  also  his  (Jcolofifi  (1888),  and  published 
an  [ntrniirdialc  Text-book  of  flmlofi;/   (1890). 

LAB.,  liir.  The  capital  of  the  Province  of  Lar- 
istan,  Persia,  situated  on  a  well-wooded  plain, 
at  the  foot  of  a  ridge  of  hills,  (50  miles  from  the 
Persian  (Julf,  and  about  180  miles  south-south- 
east of  Shiraz  (Map:  Persia,  E  6).  The  bazaar 
of  T>ar  is  said  to  be  the  finest  and  most  elaborate 
in  Persia.  The  chief  product  is  tobacco.  Popu- 
lation, estimated  at  7000. 

LARA,  la'ri.  A  poem  by  Byron  (1814),  and 
the  name  assumed  by  its  hero  Conrad  on  his  re- 
turn home.  He  is  recognized  by  a  knight,  who 
mysteriously  disappears  before  a  duel  arranged 
for  the  next   day. 

LA  RABIDA,  l:i  ra'sf-Di.  A  Franciscan  con- 
vent near  Palos.  Spain,  restored  in  1855.  Colum- 
bus stopped  at  the  convent  on  his  proposed  jour- 
ney to  France  to  seek  assistance  in  his  plans, 
and  through  the  interest  which  his  conversation 
aroused  in  the  prior  was  brought  to  the  notice 
of  t^ueen   Isabella. 

LARAMIE,  lar'fi-mf..  A  city  and  the  county- 
seat  of  Albany  County,  Wyo.,  50  miles  northwest 
of  Cheyenne,  the  State  capital ;  on  the  Big  Lara- 
mie River,  and  on  the  Union  Paeifie  Railroad 
(Map:   Wyoming,  G  5).     The  city,  situated  on 
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the  Laramie  plains,  is  near  mountains  which 
allord  fine  scenery  and  are  rich  in  minerals.  It 
is  the  see  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  missionary 
bishopric  of  Wyoming,  and  among  its  chief  in- 
stitutions arc  the  State  Univei-sity,  the  State 
Agricultural  College,  and  tlie  State  Fish  Hatch- 
ery. The  principal  industries  are  stock-raising 
and  manufacturing,  the  industrial  plants  in- 
cluding soda-works,  Uouring-mills,  glass-works, 
and  the  extensive  machine  and  repair  shops  and 
rolling-mills  of  the  L'nion  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany. First  settled  in  1808,  Laramie  was  incor- 
porated in  18G9,  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in 
1884.  The  present  government,  imder  a  chai-ter 
of  1887,  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  elected  biennially, 
a  unicameral  council,  and  administrative  offi- 
cials, all  appointed  by  the  executive,  subject  to 
the  consent  of  the  council.  The  city  owns  and 
operates  the  water-works.  Population,  in  1890, 
0.388:   in   1900,  8207. 

LARAMIE  MOUNTAINS.  A  range  of  the 
Rocky  Jlountains  in  southeastern  Wyoming 
(Jtap:  Wyoming,  G  4).  It  begins  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Sweetwater  River,  in  the  central  part 
of  the  State,  and  extends  eastward  as  the  Rattle- 
■inake  Range  until  it  is  broken  by  the  North 
Platte  River.  Beyond  this  the  Laramie  Range 
proper  curves  to  the  southeast,  and  finally,  after 
being  broken  by  the  Laramie  River,  it  extends 
.south  into  Colorado.  Its  average  height  is  7000 
feet,  and  the  highest  point.  Laranne  Peak;  is 
al)out  10,000  feet.  The  range  incloses  the  Laramie 
Plains,  a  plateau  over  flOOO  feet  aliove  the  sea, 
and  is  the  watershed  for  the  numerous  upper 
branches  of  the  Nortli  Platte.  Coal  is  the  prin- 
cipal  Uiiinral   found. 

LARAMIE  STAGE.  A  geological  formation 
of  Western  North  America,  constituting  a  trans- 
ition between  the  marine  deposits  of  the  Cre- 
taceous and  the  fresh-water  strata  of  the  Ter- 
tiary system.  It  is  now  generally  classed  with 
the  Cretaceous.  The  Laramie  rocks  comprise  sand- 
stones, conglomerates,  and  clays,  with  a  thick- 
ness of  several  thousand  feet,  outcropping  along 
the  eastern  bordc^r  of  the  Rocky  ilountains  from 
Mexico  northward  across  the  United  States  into 
Canada.  The  formation  is  of  great  economical 
inijiortance,  owing  to  the  included  deposits  of 
coal.  JIuch-  of  the  coal  mined  in  Colorado,  Wy- 
oming. Montana,  and  New  Mexico  is  of  Laramie 
age.  The  fossils  include  fresh  and  brackish  water 
niollusks,  land  plants,  an<l  many  species  of  rep- 
tiles; among  the  reptiles  are  Plesiosaurus.  Clao- 
saurus.  and  Ceratops.  Consult  White,  "Correla- 
tion Papers — Cretaceous."  United  States  Oeolog- 
inil  Surceii  Biillctin  S2  (Washington,  1891). 
See  CRET.\rEni-s  System. 

LARANDA.  The  ancient  name  of  Karaman 
(q.v.  ). 

LARASH,  la-riish',  or  EL-ARAISH,  el-a- 
rish'.  A  picturesque  port  of  Morocco,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Province  of  Azgar,  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  4.3  miles  southwest  of  Tangier  1  Map :  Af- 
rica, D  1).  It  has  an  old  imposing  hall  or  house 
for  grain  trading,  a  fine  mosque,  and  many  ruined 
edifices.  The  district  is  low  and  unhealtliful.  but 
produces  considerable  fruit.  The  harbor,  which 
is  poorly  fortified,  admits  only  small  vessels.  The 
inipcirts  in  1900  were  £114.(i93,  the  exports  £47,- 
0.33.    Population,  about  oOOO,  consisting  of  Moors. 

LARBOARB  (ME.  Inddehord,  possibly  from 
Jade,  load,  from  AS.,  ORG.  hladan,  Ger.  laden,  to 
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load  +  lord,  AS.  bord,  OHG.  bort,  Ger.  Bord, 
Eng.  board,  side  of  a  ship ;  probably  influenced 
by  the  analogy  of  starboard) .  An  obsolete  naval 
tenn  for  the  left  side  of  a  vessel  looking  forward. 
From  its  liability  to  be  confused  by  the  steers- 
man with  the  not  very  dift'erent  sound  'star- 
board,' the  word  was  ollicially  abolished  and  the 
expression  'port'  arbitrarily  substituted. 

LARCENY  (OF.  larrecin,  larcin,  Fr.  larcin, 
from  Lat,  lalrocinium,  robbery,  from  latrocinari, 
to  commit  highway  robI)en-.  from  Intro,  highway- 
man). The  wrongful  approjiriation  and  carrying 
away  liy  one  person  of  the  personal  property  of 
another,  with  a  felonious  intent  to  convert  such 
property  to  his  own  use  against  the  consent  of 
the  owner.  By  the  common  law  larceny  was 
either  compound,  i.e.  the  taking  and  carrying 
away  with  felonious  intent  of  personal  property 
from  the  person  or  house  of  the  owner,  or  simple. 
Simple  larceny  was  called  grand  larceny  where 
the  value  of  the  stolen  property  was  more  than 
12  pence,  .and  petit  where  the  value  was  less. 

Only  jiersdual  property  can  be  the  subject  of 
larceny  at  c(]nniion  law.  For  injuries  to  the 
realty  a  remedy  nuist  be  sought  in  trespass. 
Thus,  if  one  enter  upon  another's  premises  and 
sever  and  carry  away  growing  crops  from  the 
soil  or  fruit  from  the  trees,  he  is  not  guilty  of 
larceny,  but  is  chargeable  in  trespass  for  goods 
carried  away;  but  if  an  interval  elapse  after  the 
severing  and  acts  of  tres|)ass,  and  he  come  upon 
tlie  premises  and  carry  away  the  property,  now 
detached  from  the  realty,  so  that  his  taking 
amounts  to  a  distinct  transaction  from  the  sever- 
ance, he  is  guilty  of  larceny  if  other  necessary 
elements  of  the  ofl'ense,  as  intent,  etc.,  concur. 
By  the  common  law  undoniesticated  animals  (see 
Fer.e  N.\Tl"R.i;)  were  not  the  subject  of  larceny, 
nor  even  when  domesticated,  unless  their  flesh 
were  used  for  food.  Accordingly,  for  instance, 
there  was  not  such  right  of  pro|)erty  in  a  dog  that 
larceny  of  him  could  be  committed.  The  property 
taken  must  have  some  value,  however  small ; 
but  the  connnon  law  refused  to  recognize  any 
value  in  assignable  evidences  of  debt  or  mere 
rights  to  the  recovery  of  debt,  so  that  there  could 
be  no  larceny  of  account-books  or  notes,  or  mere 
personal  securities  of  any  kind.  But  it  is  other- 
wise by  statute  law,  which  has  also  removed  in 
most  of  the  I'nited  States  the  distinction  between 
difTerent  degrees  of  larceny,  wherever  such  dis- 
tinction has  obtained. 

To  constitute  larceny,  the  property  must  be 
actually  taken  and  carried  away;  must  be  in 
the  absolute  possession  of  the  thief:  the  taking 
and  carrying  must  be  against  the  consent  of  the 
owner,  and  nuist  be  accompanied  by  a  simultane- 
ous felonious  intent  at  the  time  the  property  is 
taken.  Every  lai-ceny  includes  a  trespass — i.e., 
an  unlawful  act — with  force  real  or  implied,  to 
another's  pr<i]icrty.  so  that  the  intent  necessary 
to  constitute  that  otTense  really  comprehends  two 
seiiarate  items,  viz.  an  intent  to  commit  a  tres- 
pass ujion  personal  property  of  another,  and  an 
intent  to  deprive  him  of  his  property.  As  tres- 
pass is  a  necessarj'  part  of  larceny,  and  posses- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  owner  is  necessary  in 
order  to  maintain  an  action  of  trespass,  there 
can  be  no  trespass  against,  and  consequently  no 
larceny  from,  an  owner  not  in  possession  of  the 
property  taken.  Thus,  a  common  carrier  does 
not  commit  larceny  if  he  steal  a  bundle  which 
has  been  intrusted  to  him,  for  he  and  not  the 
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owner  has  the  legal  possession  of  the  property, 
as  a  result  of  his  contract  with  the  owner.  The 
carrier,  having  possession  of  and  a  special  prop- 
erty in  the  goods,  cannot  commit  trespass.  But 
if  he  tear  the  bundle  open  and  steal  goods  con- 
tained in  it  he  commits  larceny:  for  by  breaking 
open  the  bundle  he  terminates  his  contract  witli 
tile  owner  and  loses  his  right  to  the  ])nssession 
of  the  goods,  the  taking  and  conversion  of  wliich, 
added  to  his  act  of  trespass,  make  him  guilty 
of  larceny.  A  servant  who  is  intrusted  by  his 
master  with  the  care  of  goods  has  no  legal  pos- 
session, and  is  chargeable  with  larceny  of  such 
goods. 

A  special  property  with  possession,  such  as 
that  of  a  bailee,  makes  an  ownership  sufficient 
to  charge  with  larceny  any  jjcrson  taking  and 
carrying  away  the  jjcrsonal  ])roperty  over  which 
such  ownership  extends.  Thus,  tlic  finder  of  lost 
goods  is  answerable  only  to  their  rightful  owner, 
and  has  a  full  title  as  against  others;  and  one 
stealing  stolen  goods  from  a  thief  is  chargeable 
with  larceny.  But  a  finder  of  stolen  goods  who 
subsequently  converts  them  to  his  own  use  is  not 
chargeable  unless  at  the  time  of  taking  he  had 
an  intent  permanently  to  deprive  the  owner  of 
his  property. 

The  taking  necessary  to  constitute  larceny 
must  be  against  the  owner's  consent,  and  if  such 
consent  be  had.  though  fraudulently  gained,  there 
will  be  no  larceny,  but  an  obtaining  of  goods  by 
false  pretenses  (q.v.).  But  it  has  been  held 
that  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  cases  of 
an  owner  who  by  fraudulent  representations  is 
induced  to  transfer  his  goods,  and  who  intends 
and  expects  to  be  divested  of  his  rights  of  prop- 
erty in  them,  and  the  case  of  an  owner  who  parts 
for  a  time,  as  he  supposes,  with  his  property, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  person  who  gets  pos- 
session of  the  goods  intends  to  convert  them  to 
his  own  use  and  to  deprive  the  owner  permanent- 
ly of  them.  It  is  held  that  the  latter  case  may 
be  larceny. 

The  common-law  rules  on  this  topic  have  been 
materially  changed  by  statute,  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  the  United  States.  This  legisla- 
tion should  be  examined  in  each  jurisdiction. 
Consult:  Clark  and  Marshall,  The  Late  of  Crimes 
(Saint  Paul.  1000):  Bishop,  Commentaries  on 
the  Law  of  Statutory  Crimes  (Chicago,  1901). 

LABCH  (OF.  larege,  larice,  from  Lat.  larix, 
Gk.  XiptI,  larch),  Larix.  A  genus  of  trees  of 
the  natural  order  Coniferse,  differing  from  firs 
(Abies)  in  having  the  scales  of  the  cones  at- 
tenuated at  the  tip  and  not  falling  off  from  the 
axis  of  the  cone  when  fully  ri|u'.  and  the  leaves 
deciduous  and  in  clusters,  except  on  shoots  of  the 
same  year,  on  which  they  are  single  and  scat- 
tered. The  common  larch  (Larix  Euro/xxa  or 
Larix  deeidua )  is  a  beautiful  tree,  growing  wild 
on  the  mountains  of  the  .south  and  middle  of 
Europe,  and  found  also  in  Asia,  where  it  extends 
much  farther  north  than  in  Europe,  even  to  the 
limits  of  perpetual  snow.  Its  perfectly  erect  and 
regularlv  tapering  stem,  which  rapidly  attains 
a  height  of  from  CO  to  100  feet,  its  small 
branches,  its  regular  conical  form,  and  its  very 
numerous  and  very  small  leaves,  make  its  aspect 
peculiar.  It  is  extensively  planted  as  an  orna- 
mental tree,  for  windbreaks,  etc.,  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  useful  even  at  an  early  ase.  the 
thinnings  of  a  plantation  being  employed  for  hop- 
poles,  palings,  etc.  Tlie  older  timber  is  used  for  a 


great  variety  of  purposes.  It  is  close-grained, 
very  resinous,  has  great  strength  and  durability, 
is  not  readily  attacked  by  worms,  and  is  much 
used  in  ship-i)uilding.  It  is,  however,  very  apt  to 
warp,  and  is  therefore  not  well  suited  for  planks. 
Larch-bark  is  used  for  tanning,  although  not 
nearly  equal  in  value  to  oak-bark.  In  Siberia  the 
scorciied  stems  yield  a  gum  similar  to  gum  arable, 
which  is  known  as  Orenburgh  gum.  In  warm 
countries  a  kind  of  sweetish  manna  (q.v.),  with 
a  sliglit  flavor  of  turpentine,  exudes  from  the 
leaves  of  the  larch  in  the  hottest  season  of  the 
year.  In  France  it  is  kno«-n  as  Brian<:on  manna. 
The  larch  woods  have  of  late  suffered  greatly  from 
a  disease  in  which  the  centre  of  the  stem  decays. 
The  trouble  is  attributed  to  the  attack  of  Polypo- 
riis  siilpliiirrus  and  I'olyporus  Sclueeinitzii,  two 
shelf  fungi.  The  larch  is  subject  to  a  canker 
that  ilestroys  many  trees.  Tlie  fungus  causing 
it  is  known  as  Pe:i:a  WiUkommii.  It  gains  en- 
trance through  wounds,  destroying  the  bark. 
The  canker-spots  enlarge  each  year.  A  leaf- 
rust  occurs  on  larch,  due  to  the  fimgus  iletnmp- 
sora  larieis,  which  forms  yellow  pustules  on  the 
leaves.  The  other  stages  of  the  fungus  are 
passed  on  the  poplar.  In  pure  wood  plantations 
or  forests,  the  larch  fropiently  suffers  severely 
from  tlicse  diseases  as  well  as  from  the  attacks 
of  numerous  insects.  The  larch  does  not  dislike 
moisture,  but  stagnant  water  is  very  injurious 
to  it,  and  thorough  drainage  is  therefore  neces- 
sar*-. 

The  American  larch,  tamarack,  or  hackmatack 
(Larix  Americana) ,  distinguished  by  very  small 
cones,  is  common  in  the  northern  parts  of  North 
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America.  It  is  a  noble  tree,  which  sometimes  at- 
tains a  height  of  70  feet,  nuich  resembling  the 
common  larch,  and  its  timber  is  highly  valued 
in  ship-building,  for  fence-posts,  telegraph-poles, 
railway-ties.  etc.  It  is  found  in  Xnrth  America 
from  Virginia  to  Hudson  Bay,  and  is  called  hack- 
matack in  parts  of  Canada,  but  in  the  Middle 
and  Western  States  tamarack.  It  is  occasional- 
ly found  on  uplands,  especially  in  its  Northern 
habitats,  but  in  the  Middle  States  it  grows  in 
moist  soils  and  shallow  swamps,  often  where 
the  muck  or  peat  is  quite  deep.  The  American 
larch  is  inferior  to  the  European  tree  for  orna- 
mental purposes,  the  latter  having  more  fully- 
leaved  and  pendulous  branches,  and  cenes  one- 
half  larger.     The  Himalayan  larch   (Larix  Grif- 
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fithii)  abounds  in  the  Himalayas,  but  is  gen- 
erally a  small  tree  of  20  to  40  feet  high.  Its 
cones  are  larger  than  those  of  the  common  larch. 
One  of  the  marked  differences  between  these 
conifers  and  the  pines  and  firs  is  their  deciduous 
character.     See  Plate  of  Tamarack  and  Larch. 

LARCHEY,  lar'-sha',  Etie.n.ne  Lob£dax  ( 1831 
— ).  A  French  author  and  antiquary,  born  at 
Mctz,  son  of  an  arlillery  general.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  College  8aiut  Louis  and  at  the 
Ecole  des  Chartes.  In  1832  he  was  first  em- 
Ijiuyed  in  the  ilazarin  Library;  and  after  he 
had  become  its  librarian  went  to  the  library  of 
the  arsenal  as  adjunct  curator,  of  which  he  was 
a])])ointcd  curator  in  1880,  and  where  he  spe- 
cialized in  historical  research  and  in  linguistic 
study.  He  edited  much  correspondence  and  his- 
torical matter,  and  wrote:  Vn  mois  a  Coiisliiiiti- 
}iople  (1855);  Oritjines  de  VartiUerie  frangaise 
(1802);  and  I'lunches  aulograpkiies  d'apris  les 
monuments  dii  Xn'f-me  ct  du  XVime  siecles 
(180.3);  and  the  linguistic  studies:  Lcs  cxccn- 
iricitex  du  hinijatjc  (1800),  reprinted  in  18S3, 
with  the  title.  Divtionnuirv  hisiorique,  vtymolo- 
ffiqtie  et  anecdotif/uc  de  I'argot  franeais;  as  well 
as  much  miscellaneous  matter. 

LARCH'MONT.     A  village  of  Xew  York.   See 

JNlAMAIiONECK. 

XARCH  SAW-FLY.  A  saw-fly  {Xematus 
Ui'lchsmiii  I  wbo.^e  larvu:'  are  very  destructive  to 
larch  forests  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
especially  in  Northern  New  England.  It  also 
occurs  in  Northern  Europe.  The  eggs  are  laid 
in  a  row  upon  and  within  the  young  larch-shoots 
in  June  or  .Jul,v.  and  the  larv;p  feed  upon  the 
leaves  until  August,  sometimes  defoliating  all 
of  the  trees  over  a  large  area  of  hackmatack 
swamps. 

LAR'COM,  Lucy  (1820-93).  An  American 
poetess,  born  at  Beverlv.  Mass.  She  passed 
most  of  her  childhood  at  the  seaside,  and  worked 
as  a  yoiuig  woman  in  the  mills  at  Lowell,  Ma.ss. 
Here  she  contributed  to  the  Lowell  Offcrinij.  a 
periodical  which  exi.sted  about  1840-45  as  a  lit- 
erary journal  for  the  mill  operatives.  Her  work 
attracted  the  notice  of  Whittier,  with  whom  she 
afterwards  com])iled  Child-Life  and  .S'ohi/.s  of 
Three  Criiturief-.  Later  she  became  a  student  in 
the  Monticellii  Female  Seminarv  in  Illinois,  and 
after  that  a  teacher  in  the  Wheaton  Female 
Seminarv,  at  Norton.  Mass.  In  1805  she  became 
assistant  editor  (and  from  1806  to  1874  editor) 
of  Our  Younp  Fo//,s,  since  merged  in  the  l?aint 
Tficholas.  Before  this  she  published  ffimililudes 
(1S54);  ,S'7i!>.5  in  the  Mist,  and  Other  fitories 
(1850);  The  ftun-Jteam,  and  Other  fltories 
(1800)  :  and  Leila  Amonrj  the  Mountains  (1861). 
Her  later  years  were  passed  chieflv  at  Beverly 
Farms,  Mass.  She  died  in  Boston.  .April  17, 
1803.  Her  Poetieal  Wnrhs  were  collceteil  in 
1885.  Consult  Addison.  Life.  Letters  and  Diary 
of  l.nrii  l.arcom   (Boston,  1804). 

LARD  (OF..  Fr..  Inrd.  from  Lat.  lardum. 
hiridum.  Inrida.  fat  of  bacon;  perhaps  connected 
with  Gk.  Xdpifos,  larinon.  fat,  Xapis,  7nro.<!.  pleas- 
ant). The  fat  of  the  hog.  lentil  after  the  first 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  lard  was  only 
used  for  culinary  purposes,  and  as  the  base  of  va- 
rious ointments.  Owing  to  the  enormous  extent, 
however,  to  which  pork  was  produced  in 
America,  numerous  other  uses  for  lard  were 
discovered,  and  large  quantities  were  pressed 
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at  low  temperature  to  separate  the  stearine 
and  oleine — of  which  it  is  composed  in  the 
proportion  of  02  parts  of  oleine  to  38  parts 
of  stearine  and  palmatine.  The  stearine  was 
uried  for  candle-making;  and  the  oleine  soon  be- 
came a  very  important  article  of  commerce, 
under  the  name  of  'lard  oil,'  which  was  found  to 
be  a  valuable  lubricant  for  machinery.  Ordi- 
nary lard  is  extracted  from  the  fat  of  the  entire 
animal;  leaf  lard  is  taken  only  from  the  fat  tliat 
surrounds  the  kidneys.  It  is  exported  from  the 
United  States  in  large  quantities,  much  going  to 
France,  where  it  is  used  as  an  adulterant  of 
olive  oil.  Commercial  lard  itself  is  also  often 
adulterated  with  such  cheaper  products,  as  cot- 
tonseed oil,  tallow,  and  even  water.  See  Di- 
gesters; P.\CKIXG  IXDUSTRV. 

LARDER-BEETLE.        See     Bacon-Beetle  ; 

DEBiiE.sTiD  Beetle. 

LARD'NER,  DioxYSius  (1703-1859).  A  bril- 
liant Irish  i^opularizer  of  natural  philosophy. 
He  was  born  in  Duldin,  graduated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege there  in  1817,  and  took  holy  orders,  but  de- 
voted himself  almost  entirely  to  scientific  work. 
He  first  became  known  by  his  Treatise  on  Algc- 
hraieal  (leometry  (1S23|,  and  by  a  work  on  the 
Differential  and  Inteiiral  Cnleu'lus  (1825).  In 
1827  he  was  appointed  professor  of  natural  phi- 
losophy and  astronomy  in  London  University, 
now  University  College.  He  published  several 
original  memoirs,  but  devoted  himself  mainly  to 
the  popular  exposition  of  science,  and  published 
a  number  of  excellent  'hand-books'  of  the  various 
branches  of  natural  philosophy:  also  a  book,  in 
12  volumes,  entitled  Museum  of  Scie)iee  and  Art. 
He  is  best  remembered,  however,  for  his  Cabinet 
C;:ehipa-dia,  for  which  he  secured  the  collabo- 
ration of  the  best  scientists  and  authors  of  the 
time.  In  1840  he  eloped  with  a  ]Mrs.  Heaviside, 
and  found  himself  compelled  to  leave  England. 
He  spent  five  .vears  (1840-45)  in  the  United 
States,  delivering  courses  of  popular  .scientific 
lectures  in  all  the  principal  cities.  In  1845  he 
settled  in  Paris.  His  last  months  were  spent  at 
Naples. 

LAREAU,  la'r.y.  Eomoxd  (1848-90).  A 
French  Canadian  politician  and  author,  bom  at 
Saint  Oregoire  il'Iberville.  Quebec.  After  complet- 
ing bis  eiiuiation  ,:\  Snulte  Marie  de  Mannoir, 
Victoria  College,  and  McGill  University.  ^lon- 
treal.  be  was  admitted  to  the  bar  (1870),  and 
six  years  afterwards  was  appointed  law  professor 
at  McGill.  In  1886  he  was  elected  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  Quebec  Province  as  Liberal  member  for 
Rouvillc  Count.v.  and  retained  his  seat  until  his 
death.  Besides  editorial  work,  he  wrote:  Histoire 
du  droit  canadien  (1872):  L'hisfoire  de  la  lit- 
teraturc  eanadirnnrClSTi)  ;  MflangeS'  historiques 
ct  litteraires   (1877). 

LAREDO,  li'i-r-i'dA.  A  cit.v  and  the  county- 
seat  of  Webb  County.  Texas.  153  miles  southwest 
of  San  Antonio:  on  the  Kio  Grande,  opposite 
Nuevo  Laredo,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
bridges,  and  on  the  International  and  Great 
Northern,  the  Mexican  National,  and  other  rail- 
roads (Alap:  Texas,  E  6).  Among  the  features 
of  the  city  are  the  market,  a  convent,  Mercy  Hos- 
pital, a  fine  court-house  and  jail,  Laredo  Semi- 
nnry  fMethndist  Episcopal,  South),  established 
in  1SS2.  and  a  city  park  of  about  65  acres. 
Laredo  is  in  a  fertile  agricultural  and  stoek- 
rnising  district  which  has  also  valuable  mineral 
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deposits,  especially  of  coal;  is  an  important 
commercial  centre  with  a  large  internalional  ami 
local  trade,  exporting  liricks,  wool,  live  stock, 
coal,  etc.;  and  has  extensive  concentrating  and 
sampling  works,  car  and  machine  shops,  brick- 
works, a  tannery,  fuiuulry,  furniture  factory, 
etc.  Settled  by  .Sjianiards  and  laid  out  in  1707, 
Laredo  was  long  a  frontier  town  of  Mexico,  and 
bnre  the  reputation  of  a  border  town.  It  was 
first  inc(]rpuratcd  abciut  IS48  by  si)ecial  charter. 
Population,  in  ISilO,  IL.SIO;  in'lOOO,  13,42'J. 

LA'RES  (Latin  plural;  sing.  Lar;  early 
plural  Lases;  no  satisfactory  derivation  of  the 
word  has  been  given).  Local  divinities  of  the 
ancient  Romans.  Tliey  belong  to  the  original 
element  in  the  Koman  religion,  and  were  in  early 
times  worsliiped  especially  in  the  country.  At 
cross-roads  or  where  several  pieces  of  property 
joined,  were  erected  compila,  or  chapels  for  the 
l^ares  compilalrs,  with  an  altar  on  each  separate 
piece  of  properly  so  that  the  owner  could  make 
his  offerings  on  his  own  laud.  .\t  the  hearth 
also  was  an  image  or  shrine  of  tlie  Liir  fnnii- 
Utilis  (the  singular  is  always  used  till  the  time 
of  Augustus).  Ihotigh  properly  lie  is  the  guar- 
dian of  the  land  ratlier  tlian  the  house.  The 
worship  of  this  guardian  spirit  seems  to  have 
Ijeen  especially  connected  with  the  servants  of  the 
house  or  the  "slave  tenants.  At  the  Comiiilalia, 
an  annual  festival,  the  slaves  were  alloweil  much 
license,  and  the  rustic  feast  was  an  inrasion  for 
general  iiieny-iiiaking.  At  the  hcartli  the  Lar 
received  an  otTering  on  the  Kalends,  Nones,  and 
Ides,  as  well  as  at  all  family  festivals.  This  was 
usually  merely  garlands  or  incense  and  wine; 
only  on  very  solemn  occasions,  as  after  a  death, 
was  a  victim  sacrificed.  Alongside  these  Jjares 
privati  were  the  Larcx  publici.  who  watched  over 
the  public  lands,  and  whom  the  Arval  Brothers 
(<|.v. )  invoke<l  in  their  ancient  hymn.  The  wor- 
ship of  the  Lares  coiiipitales  even  entered  the 
city  of  Rome,  though  under  the  Repulilic  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  liei-ii  fouiul  within  the  ancient 
limits  of  the  Septimontium.  The  coUcyc  compi- 
talicia,  who  celel>iated  this  worship,  were  made 
up  of  freedmen  and  slaves,  belonging  thus  to  the 
lower  classes,  and  proving  so  fruitful  a  source 
of  disorder  that  the  Senate  in  B.C.  04  attempted 
their  suppression,  and  they  were  finally  abolislied 
by  Cspsar.  Under  Augustus  tlie  whoU-  wmsliip 
received  a  new  direction.  lie  established  a 
Compifiim  in  each  of  the  ViVi  into  which  he  di- 
vided the  city  of  Rome,  where  the  Lnrri^.  now 
called  Lares  Anf/usfi.  were  worshiped,  and  be- 
tween them  the  Genius  of  the  Emperor.  This 
worship  spread  through  Italy  and  the  provinces, 
and  even  was  adopted  in  the  household  cult, 
where  we  now  find  the  two  Lares  with  the  Cniius 
of  the  house  owner  between  them.  The  Lares 
arc  regularly  represented  as  dancing  youths,  in 
short  tunics,  a  cup  or  patera  in  one  hand,  into 
which  they  ponr  wine  from  a  horn  held  aloft  in 
the  other.  The  type  was  an  old  one.  and  evi- 
dently refers  to  the  feasting  and  dancing  of  the 
early  rural  festival. 

LARGE  (OF.,  Fr.  Inrrte.  Sp.,  Port..  It.  Inrqo. 
from  Lat.  Inrfiti.t.  large,  abundant).  The  loncrest 
note  or  mark  of  duration  in  mensur.tble  music; 
indicated  bv  the  sign  ~}  :  as.  for  instance,  be- 
ginning with  semibreve.  then  breve,  long,  large; 
the  proportion  of  time  being  as  1.  2,  4.  S.  The 
breve  is  now  the  longest  note  in  use,  though  its 


original  signification  did  not  indicate  prolonga- 
tion, but  brevity  of  sound,  the  measure  or  unit 
of  time  in  music  having  materially  changed  since 
the  terms  above  given  were  in  conimoii  use  iu 
the  Gregorian  music  of  the  Roman  Church.  See 
Musical  Notation. 

LAR'GESS,  or  LAR'GESSE  (OF.,  Fr.  hn- 
;/('4'.sc.  It.  liinjlK  ^-(i.  bounty,  fmm  Lat.  kirgiri, 
to  give  generously,  from  luryiis,  large,  abundant). 
Literally  a  giving  freely;  later  meaning  equal  to 
bounty."  It  was  a  term  used  commonly  by  the 
heralds  in  the  Jliddle  Ages,  who  cried  'a  largesse.' 
At  a  later  period  it  became  the  custom  to  grant 
certain  fees  to  heralds  for  their  services  on  state 
occasions,  and  these  were  called  a  largesse.  Ac- 
cording to  Skeat  "the  term  is  still  used  in  some 
parts  by  gleaners,  who  cry  'largesse'  when  they 
see  a  >tinii;^cr  passing  by." 

LAR  GIBBON.    See  Gibbon. 

LARGILLIERE,  lar'zhel'yar',  Nicolas  ( 1C5C- 
1740).  A  French  painter,  born  in  Paris.  Hi» 
family  afterwards  settled  at  Antwerp,  and  he 
studied  there  under  Antoine  Goubau.  In  1674 
he  went  to  England  and  worked  under  Sir  Peter 
Lely.  who  employed  him  in  restorations.  Four 
years  afterwards  he  came  back  to  Paris,  and, 
befriended  by  Lebrun  and  Van  der  Jlculen,  he 
made  a  reputation  as  a  portrait  painter.  He 
returned  to  London  in  1G8.5  and  jiaintcd  jiortraita 
of  .Tames  11.  and  his  Queen,  but  declined  llatter- 
ing  otTers  to  remain,  and  afterwards  lived  in 
Paris,  where  he  became  rector  (1722)  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  Academy  (1743).  He  is  at  his. 
best  as  an  historical  portrait  painter,  and  a  fine 
example  of  this  kind  of  work  is  his  votive  pic- 
ture at  Saint  Etienne  du  Jlont  (1094).  He 
painted  portraits  of  all  the  celebrities  of  the 
time,  with  lively  color  and  much  elegance,  and 
is  said  to  have  produced  more  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred portraits.  His  works  have  often  been  en- 
gi'aved.  notably  by  Drevet. 

LARGO,  liir'g''  (It.,  large).  A  word  used  in 
music  to  denote  the  slowest  of  all  the  tempi,  and 
especially  in  compositions  where  the  sentiment  is 
quite  solemn.  It  is  very  seldom  used  for  entire 
movements,  because  the  characteristic  heaviness 
of  this  tempo  is  too  oppressing.  For  a  short  in- 
troduction Iq.v.)  to  a  following  allegro  the  largo 
is  very  effective,  and  a  great  favorite  with  com- 
posers writing  in  the  sonata  form.  Beethoven 
in  his  Sonata  op.  13  employs  this  tempo  in  a 
masterly  manner  for  the  introduction,  and  also, 
for  the  sake  of  contrast,  for  an  episode  within 
the  allegro  itself.  The  diminutive  of  largo  ia 
larghetto.  and  denotes  a  time  somewhat  faster 
than  largo. 

LARGS,  liirgz.  A  favorite  resort  for  sea  bath 
crs.  on  the  Firth  of  Clvde.  18  miles  below  Green- 
ock (Map:  Scotland,  D  4).  Population,  in  inOl, 
3243.  Here,  in  12G3,  Alexander  TIL  of  Scotland, 
in  the  course  of  a  war  with  the  Norwegian  col- 
onies of  Man  and  the  Isles,  defeated  the  King  of 
Norway,  who,  with  IfiO  .ships  and  20,000  men, 
had  descended  upon  the  coast  of  Ayrshire. 

LARI,  lli'r^'.  A  citv  in  the  Province  of  Pisa. 
Italy,  eight  miles  hy  stage  from  Pontedera.  which 
is  13  miles  by  rail  east  of  Pisa  (]\rap;  Italy.  I? 
4).  Tlie  city  has  an  infant  asylum  and  a  theatre, 
The  country  produces  grain,  wine,  and  oil.  and 
there  are  hot  springs  in  the  vicinity.  Popula- 
tion of  commune,  in  1901,  12,432. 


LARKS    AND    STARLINGS 


1.  ROSE-BREASTED  PASTOR    <Pastor  roseust. 

2.  HORNED  or  SHORE  LARK  lOtocoris  alpestrls). 

3.  ENGLISH  STARLING  (Sturnus  vulgar.s". 


4.  SKYLARK  lAlauda  arvensis> 

5.  MEADOW  LARK  ISturnella  magnal. 

6.  RED-BILLED  OXPECKER  IBupnaga  erythrorhyncha). 
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LA'S!  (Xeo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Lat.  Inru-i, 
Gk.  \dpo!,  giill).  An  Older  of  birds,  inchuling 
gulls,  terns,  skuas,  and  skimmers  (qq.v. ),  char- 
acterized by  their  long,  pointed  wings,  nostrils 
open  but  not  tubular,  hind  toe  small  and  free, 
or  rarely  wanting.  The  bill  is  very  variable,  but 
never  has  lanielhe.  The  feet  are  fully  webbed, 
and  provided  with  compressed  curved  claws.  The 
plumage  is  soft,  dense,  and  simply  colored ; 
bright  colors  are  rare,  except  on  the  bill  and 
feet,  and  the  sexes  are  alike  in  color.  The  nest 
is  ordinarily  on  the  ground,  and  the  eggs  are 
about  three,  white  with  heavy  blotches.  They 
are  chiefly  marine  birds,  but  are  also  found  about 
large  bodies  of  fresh  water.  More  than  125 
sjjecies  are  known,  residing  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

LAB'IGOT  (OF.  Varigot,  the  flageolet).  A 
stop  of  the  organ,  which  is  usually  termed  the 
'nineteenth.'  It  is  tuned  an  octave  above  the 
twelfth  stop,  or  two  octaves  and  a  fifth  above 
the  diapasons.  It  has  a  single  rank  of  metal 
pipes,  and  is  found  in  some  organs  as  one  of  the 
ranks  of  the  mixture  stops.  Its  tone  is  exceed- 
ingly shrill. 

LARIO,  la're-6,  Lake  (Lago  di  Lario).  An- 
other name  for  Lake  Como  (q.v.),  Italy. 

LAR'IOSAU'KTTS  (XeoLat..  from  Lat.  La- 
riiis,  ancient  name  of  the  Lago  di  Como  -(-  Gk. 
(TttOpos,  filiiiros,  lizard).  A  small  extinct  reptile, 
three  feet  long,  of  the  order  Sauropterygia,  found 
fossil  in  the  Triassic  shales  of  Xprthern  Italy. 
It  is  related  to  the  Plesiosaurs.     See  Plesiosau- 

ISrS:    PtEPTILE. 

LARIS'SA.  The  capital  of  the  nomarchy  or 
province  of  the  same  name  in  Thessaly,  Greece 
(Map:  Greece,  D  2).  It  is  situated  on  the  Sa- 
lamvria  (ancient  Peneus),  33  miles  northwest  of 
the  port  of  Volo,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
rail.  It  carries  on  an  important  transit  trade, 
has  manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton  goods,  and  is 
a  military  headquarters,  as  well  as  the  seat  of  a 
Greek  metropolitan.  Population,  in  1899.  13,- 
610;  in  1896,  15,.517,  of  whom  5000  were  Turks. 
In  ancient  times  Larissa  ( Larisa )  was  regarded 
as  the  capital  of  Thessaly  and  was  the  residence 
of  the  reigning  family  of  the  Aleuadse.  It  was  a 
large  and  wealthy  city  far  into  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Greek  Army  in 
the  war  ag.ninst  Turkey  in  the  spring  of  1897. 

LA  RIVE,  la  rev,  ArccSTE  DE.  See  De  la 
Rive. 

LA  RIVE,  Charles  Gaspard  de  (1770-18.34). 
A  Swiss  chemist,  born  in  Geneva.  He  studied 
medicine  and  the  natural  sciences  in  Edinbvirgh ; 
became  associate  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva  in 
1802.  and  distinguished  himself  by  researches  in 
chemistry  and  natural  history.  Among  his 
works  may  be  noted:  Observations  (upon  the 
conversion  of  starch  into  sugar)  ;  and  an  Essai 
siir  la  thforie  dcs  proportions  chimiqucs  et  sur 
Vinfltience  chimique  de  Veleciricitd.  La  Rive 
took  an  active  part  in  the  political  life  of 
Switzerland:  was  a  member  of  the  provisional 
council  in  1813,  and  in  1817  became  president 
of  both  councils  of  the  Republic.  The  museum 
of  natural  history  and  the  botanic  garden  at 
Geneva   were   founded  by  him. 

LARIVEY,  la'ro'vS'.  Pierre  de  (c.l55n. 
'■.1012).  \  French  dramatist,  born  at  Troves. 
His  family  was  Italian,  and  he  was  a  canon  of 


the  Church  of  Saint  Eticnne  at  Troyes,  but  aside 
Iroui  tliese  facts  little  is  known  of  his  life.  la 
1577  he  began  to  write  a  series  of  prose  comedies 
adapted  from  the  Italian.  Their  fresh,  natural 
dialogue  and  lively  scenes  make  them  the  most 
important  contribution  to  this  kind  of  literature 
produced  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Tliey  were  borrowed  from  by  Moli&re.  Six 
of  them  apijeared  in  1579,  and  three  in  1011. 
They  have  been  reprinted  in  Viollet-le-Duc  and 
Jaiinefs  1/uncien  theatre  fran^ais,  vols.  v.  to 
vii.    (1S7(»). 

LA  RIVIERE,  la'ri-'vyar',  Alpiioxse  Aubed 
C'LfiiLEXT  (1842 — ).  A  Canadian  journalist  and 
statesman.  He  was  born  in  Montreal  and  was 
educated  at  Saint  Mary's  College,  Montreal.  His 
journali-stic  experience  was  gained  as  special 
correspondent  of  La  Minerve  of  Montreal,  and  as 
editor  of  Le  Manitoba  and  of  Lc  Canada  of 
Ottawa.  In  1871  he  was  appointed  to  a  position 
in  the  Dominion  Lands  OlRce,  Winnipeg,  and 
afterwards  became  prominent  in  the  afl'airs  of 
Manitoba,  as  member  of  the  Provincial  Assem- 
bly, Provincial  Secretary,  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  Treasurer.  He  served  as  director  of  the 
Commercial  Bank  of  Manitoba,  and  as  president 
of  the  Board  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  also  as  superintendent  of 
Roman  Catholic  schools  of  Manitoba,  and  as 
niemljer  of  the  council  of  the  University  of  Mani- 
toba. In  1889  he  was  elected  to  the  Dominion 
Parliament. 

LA'RIX.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  coniferous 
trees.    See  Larch. 

LARK  (AS.  laferce,  lauerce,  OHG.  Urahhu, 
ICrehha,  lerilihu,  Cier.  Lerehe).  Several  dilTcrent 
birds  are  called  iarks,'  but  properly  only  those 
of  the  family  Alaudidie,  of  which  skj'larks  and 
shore-larks  are  good  examples.  The  Alaudidie 
are  a  small  family  of  scarcely  more  than  100  spe- 
cies, very  well  characterized  by  the  structure  of 
the  feet,  in  which  the  hind  claw  is  very  long  and 
straight,  and  the  tarsi  are  scutellate  behind  as 
well  as  in  front,  and  the  two  series  of  plates  meet 
along  a  vertical  groove  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
tarsus.  By  many  this  is  regarded  as  a  very 
generalized  character,  and  the  group  is  according- 
ly assigned  to  one  of  the  lowest  positions  in  the 
order  Passeres.  Larks  are  small,  and  mostly 
brownish  birds,  more  or  less  streaked,  but  the 
shore-larks  show  more  or  less  yellow,  white, 
black,  rufous,  and  pinkish.  They  are  most  abun- 
dant in  .\frica,  but  are  common  in  Europe  and 
parts  of  Asia,  while  uncommon  in  Australia  and 
America.  Only  a  single  genus  occurs  in  the  New 
World,  that  of  the  shore-larks  (Otocoris).  All 
of  the  larks  are  terrestrial  birds,  which  nest  and 
feed  on  the  ground,  and  the  food  consists  of  seeds, 
worms,  and  insects.  They  are  generally  migra- 
tory, and  some  of  them  are  great  wanderers.  Ex- 
cept during  the  breeding  season  they  are  very 
gregarious,  and  are  often  seen  in  enormous  num- 
bers. The  nests  are  generally  made  in  open  fields 
and  the  eggs,  four  or  five  in  mimljer.  are  dull 
and  more  or  less  speckled  and  blotched.  The 
titlarks  and  meadow-larks  of  America  arc  not 
true  larks,  but  belong  to  totally  distinct  families. 
See  Shore-Lark  ;  Skylark  :  and  Plate  of  Larks 
ami  Starlint.s. 

LARK-BinfTING.  An  American  fringilline 
bird  I Cniatnn.ipizn  nielnnoeoriis)  which  inhabits 
the   plains   and   mountain   valleys   of   the   West 
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from  Kansas  to  L'tali.  It  curiously  combines  the 
features  of  a  grosbeak  witb  the  liubils  of  a  lark, 
being  eminently  a  terrestrial  bird  in  all  its  rela- 
tions. It  has  a  remarkably  varied  and  brilliant 
bong,  which  it  often  utters  while  soaring,  much 
after  the  manner  of  the  skylark.  The  plumage 
of  the  male,  in  the  height  of  the  breeding  season, 
is  uiiiforni  black,  with  a  large  conspicuous  white 
patch  on  the  upper  ])art  of  the  wing;  the  female 
is  a  streaked  brownish  gray,  with  a  smaller  wing- 
patch.  At  the  close  of  the  breeding  season  the 
males  lose  their  black  color  and  assume  the  col- 
ors of  the  females  and  young,  very  much  as  does 
the  bobolink.  Kxccllcnt  accounts  of  the  habits 
and  singing  of  this  bird  may  be  found  in  Coucs, 
Birds  of  the  yorlliiccst  (Washington,  1874),  and 
Keyscr,  liinis  of  the  Rochies  (Chicago,  1902). 

LARK-FINCH,  or  Lark-Si-.vkiiow.  A  small, 
pale-culnrcd  s|>arrn\v  (Choiulrslcs  (jrummdcus) , 
very  niiincrous  on  Uic  ])rairics  and  jilains  of  the 
^\'cstcrn  f'nited  States.  Its  song  is  animated  and 
larklikc.  and  is  very  pleasing.  It  is  not  wholly 
terrestrial,  and  is  found  in  wooded  and  hilly 
places  as  well  as  on  open  lands. 

LARKSPUR  (so  called  from  the  sjiur-like 
formation  of  the  calyx  and  petals),  Dcliihinium. 
A  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Kanuneu- 
laceip,  annual  and  perennial  hcvbaieous  plants, 
Datives  of  the  temperate  and  cold  regions  of  the 
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Northern  Hemisphere.  The  species,  of  wliieh 
about  100  have  been  described,  have  five  sepals, 
the  upper  spurred;  four  petals,  distinct  or  united 
into  one,  the  two  upper  having  spurs  inserted 
into  the  sepaline  spur;  and  one  to  five  many- 
seeded  follicles.  Many  species  are  cultivated  as 
ornamentals,  .nmnng  which  the  annuals  Delphin- 
ium ajacis  and  Delphinium  Connolida.  natives 
of  Europe,  and  the  ])erennials  Delphinium  f/rnndi- 
florum.  Delphinium  hiibiidum,  and  Delphinium 
formosum.  all  natives  of  Asia,  and  their  many 
varieties  are  the  most  popular.    Among  the  more 


common  American   species   are   Delphinium    tri- 

come  and  DelpluiUum  cxallatunt,  found  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Minnesota,  and  southward;  and 
Delphinium  Vcnziesii,  Delphinium  nudicuulc,  and 
Delphinium  scopuloruni  of  the  Western  States 
and  Pacific  Coast.  Delphinium  Uluphisuyiia, 
called  stavesacre,  cultivated  in  Kurope,  is  used 
in  medicine.  Jt  contains  a  nuniln'r  of  alkaloids, 
having  in  general  the  .same  action  as  aconite. 
Xumerous  cases  of  stock-poisoning  due  to  eating 
larkspur  are  reported  from  the  Western  ranges. 

LARMES,  larm  (Fr.,  tears).  A  charge  in 
heraldry  l<|.v. ).  When  tlie  field  is  bestrewed 
with  an  indefinite  number  of  drops  of  a  blue 
color,  it  is  said  to  be  i/utte  dc  Uirmcs,  a  nomen- 
clature prculi.ir  to   liritish  lieraldy. 

LAR'NACA,  or  LARNAKA  (Lat.  Cilium, 
Gk.  Khiov,  Kition).  A  town  of  Cvprus,  in 
latitude  34°  55'  N.,  and  longitude  .'Ja"  38'  E., 
4  miles  from  the  south  coast  of  the  island.  It  has 
a  good  roadstead,  but  the  town  is  not  attractive, 
though  it  has  imjirovcd  since  the  English  occupa- 
tion. The  chief  imblic  buildings  in  Larnaca  are 
the  (ircek  Church  of  Saint  Lazarus,  a  Homan 
Catholic  church,  and  a  Franciscan  monastery. 
Larnaca  is  the  cliief  seat  of  the  conunerce  of  the 
island,  and  the  residence  of  European  merchants 
and  consuls,  whose  homes  are  for  the  most  part 
in  the  Marina,  or  part  of  the  city  situated  on  the 
shore  and  a  short  distance  from  Larnaca  proper. 
At  the  JIarina  are  also  the  public  oflices.  The 
facilities  for  landing  have  l)een  improved  by 
the  erection  of  two  iron  piers,  though  large 
vessels  are  still  obliged  to  anchor  in  the  road- 
stead. Population,  in  1891,  7593.  The  ancient 
Citiuni  was  probably  a  Phcenician  settlement, 
and  many  scholars  hold  that  it  gave  its  name 
to  the  island,  which  is  identified  with  the  land 
of  Kittim  mentioned  in  the  Hible.  The  city 
seems  to  have  long  kept  its  Phcenician  char- 
acter, as  a  number  of  inscrii)tions  in  that  lan- 
guage have  been  found  on  the  site,  though  later 
the  ]iopulation  w'as  largely  Greek.  It  was  the 
native  place  of  Zeno,  the  fomider  of  the  Stoic 
school  of  jiliilosophy. 

LARNAU'DIAN  EPOCH.  The  name  ap- 
plied to  an  epoch  in  European  prehistoric  ar- 
cha>ology  at  the  close  of  the  Bronze  Age.  and  so 
called  from  the  station  of  Larnaml.  in  the  .Jura 
^fountains. 

LARNE,  liirn.  A  seaport  town  and  summer 
resort  of  Ireland,  in  County  Antrim,  on  Lough 
Lame  (Map:  Ireland.  F  2).  A  mail-steamer 
sails  daily  bi'twcen  Lame  and  Stranraer  in  Scot- 
land, SD'i;  miles  distant,  the  shortest  sea  passage 
Jietwecn  (!reat  Tiritain  and  Ireland.  The  project 
of  a  tunnel  to  Portpatrick.  Scotland,  has  long 
been  nnotcil.     Population,  4,500. 

LAR'NED.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Pawnee  County,  Kan.,  240  miles  west  by  south 
of  Topeka ;  at  the  confluence  of  the  Arkansas  and 
Pawnee  rivers,  and  on  the  ^lissouri  Pacific  and 
the  Atchison.  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  railroads 
(Map:  Kansas,  C  3).  It  is  the  shipping  centre 
of  the  adjacent  farming  and  stock-raising  coun- 
trv.  and  has  some  manufactures,  principallv  of 
flmir.     Population,  in  1890.   1801:   in   1900,   l.'5S3. 

LAR'NICA.  ■    A  town  in  Cyprus.     See  L.\R- 

X.\OA. 

LA  ROCHE,  la  r'.-^h.  K.\Ri,  (1794-1884).  An 
Austrian  actor,  born  in  Berlin.  Thanks  to  If- 
fland's  influence,  he  went  on  the  stage,  making 
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his  first  appearance  in  Dresden  at  seventeen,  and 
playing  in  Danzig,  Lomberg,  Berlin,  Kijnigsberg, 
and,  in  1823,  Weimar,  where  he  met  Goethe.  In 
1883,  after  several  tours,  he  was  engaged  for  life 
in  the  Vienna  Burgtheater.  He  received  the 
order  of  the  Iron  Crown,  with  the  title  of  cheva- 
lier, in  1873.  His  roles  were  many  and  varied, 
and  were  famed  fur  their  vcrisiiiiilit  iiili'  nncl  tlic 
coiisfieiitious  stiiiiy  oi  tlic  autliin'.  wiiicii  thf\' 
evidenced.  Chief  among  them  were  Mepliis- 
toplieles  (a  part  La  Roche  learned  under  Goethe's 
supervision),  Lear,  Shylock,  Cromwell,  and  ilal- 
volio.  Consult  Mautncr, /iTorl  Z/O  ifocAe  (Vienna, 
1873). 

LA  ROCHE,  Sophie  (1731-1807).  A  German 
novelist,  born  at  Kauflieure'n.  After  her 
father's  second  marriage,  Sopliie  was  sent  to 
Biberach  to  live  in  the  family  of  Wieland,  the 
poet's  father  (1750);  and  four  years  later, 
after  a  long  platonie  friendship  with  the  young 
poet,  who  wrote  of  her  under  the  names  Doris, 
Serena,  and  Sylvia,  she  married  Georg  Michael 
Frank  von  La  Roche  (or  Lichtenfels) .  Their 
home  near  Coblenz  became  a  meeting-place  for 
the  literary  men  of  the  day.  Goethe  celebrates 
it  in  tlie  thirteenth  book  of  his  Dichtuiig  und 
Wahrheit.  Her  romances  are  written  in  the 
epistolic  manner  of  Richardson,  and  the  char- 
acters of  her  best-known  novel.  Gcscliichte  des 
h'mulein  von  Sternhcim  (1771),  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  those  in  Clarissa  Barloue.  Her 
other  books  are :  Moralische  Erzuhhtni/eii  (1782)  : 
Gcscliichte  von  Miss  Long  (1789)  ;  Kchiines  Bild 
der  Resiymition  (179.5);  and  Mchisincns  .S'om- 
merabende  (1806).  Consult  RidderhofT,  Sophie 
La  Roche,  die  Schiilrrin  liichaiJsons  und  Jfoiis- 
seaus   (Einbcck,  189.5). 

LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD,  la  rosh'foo'kd', 
FRAxrois  (1013-80),  sixtli  Duke  of.  Prince  of 
!Marcillac.  A  French  epigrammatic  moralist,  born 
in  Paris,  December  15,  l(il3.  He  is  a  type  of 
tlie  cynical  satirist  of  liuman  nature.  Of  ancient 
and  powerful  family,  he  had  little  scholastic 
education,  but  was  an  apt  pupil  in  the  school  of 
public  life.  He  .joined  tlie  army  at  sixteen,  be- 
ing already  nominally  married  to  Andree  de  Vi- 
vonne,  of  whom  little  is  known.  He  served  in 
the  army  for  some  years  bravely  but  without  dis- 
tinction, became  attached  to  Madame  de  Chev- 
reuse.  and  through  her  to  Queen  Anne,  and  en- 
gaged in  intrigues  against  Richelieu  and  in  the 
plots  of  the  Fronde.  His  Apolofiie  du  prince  de 
Marcillnc  appeared  in  1049.  His  father  died  in 
1650.  He  was  shot  in  the  head  at  the  battle  of 
the  Faubourg  Saint-Antoine.  1652;  spent  some 
years  in  country  retirement,  returned  to  Court 
shortly  before  Mazarin's  death,  became  a  leading 
light  of  the  literary  salon  of  iladame  de  Sable, 
was  vexed  and  imperiled  by  the  pulilication  of 
alleged  ilcmoires  in  1662,  and  in  1665  published 
anonymously  liis  famims  .l/f/j-i'm cs,  under  the  title 
h'c/lcxions  OH  srnlciicis  cl  ina.rinics  iiionilis. 
From  this  year  till  his  death  (March  17,  1680) 
he  was  a  close  friend  of  Madame  de  La  Fay- 
ette (q.v.),  and  lived  in  dignity  and  honor, 
troubled  only  by  the  gout,  of  which  he  died. 
His  Mihnoircs.  first  published  in  an  approximate- 
ly genuine  form  in  1817,  are  among  tlie  best  of 
a  time  peculiarly  rich  in  this  form  of  writing; 
his  Leitres,  first  published  in  1818,  are  of  great 
historic  and  social  interest;  his  Maximes,  pass- 
ing through  five  e<litions  in  his  lifetime,  and  in- 
creased by  50  in  an  edition  of  1693,  are  astonish- 
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ingly  acute  jinalyses  of  motive.  They  combine 
to  a  degree  never  surpassed  clearness,  point,  preg- 
nancy, and  brevity.  The  social  philosophy  that 
they  enforce  is  that  of  self-interest,  "in  which  ail 
virtues  are  lost  like  rivers  in  the  sea;"  but  it  is 
an  inference,  not  a  doctrine.  There  are  some 
700  of  these  maxims,  often  of  but  two  or  three 
lines,  never  of  more  than  twenty,  and  all  so  ex- 
pressed as  to  be  an  enduring  artistic  delight. 
La  Rocliefoucauld's  (Euvrcs  are  admirably  edited 
by  Gilbert  and  Gourdault  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1868- 
84).  Editions  of  the  Maximes  are  many.  The 
finest  is  the  Edition  des  bibliophiles  (1870). 
Consult:  Sainte-Beuve,  C'auseries,  vol.  ii.  (Paris 
1881)  ;  Levasseur,  La  Rochefoucauld  (ib., 
1862)  ;  Deschanel,  Pascal,  La  Rochefoucauld, 
Bossuet  (ib.,  1885)  ;  Rahstede,  Studien  zu  La 
Rochefoucauld  (Brunswick,  1888)  ;  Bourdeau, 
La  Rochefoucauld  (Paris,  1895)  ;  H^mon,  La 
Rochefoucauld   ( ib.,  1896). 

LA  _ROCHEFOUCAULD  -  LIANCOURT, 

lyax'koUr',  Fk.4N(;oi.s  Alexandre  Frkueric,  Duke 
of  (1747-1827).  An  eminent  French  philanthro- 
pist. In  the  period  preceding  the  outbreak  of 
the  French  Revolution  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  and  practice  of  benevolent  works, 
founding  on  his  estate  near  Clermont  a  model 
school  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
poor  soldiers.  He  was  a  representative  of  the 
nobles  of  Clermont  in  the  States-General,  where 
he  displayed  remarkable  activity  in  matters  con- 
cerning the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
poor  and  the  defective.  After  the  dissolution  of 
the  National  Assembly  he  was  made  lieutenant- 
general  and  placed  in  command  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Xormandy.  He  fled  from  the  Terror  to 
England  (1792),  and  visited  North  America 
(1795-97),  a  journey  on  which  he  published  Voy- 
age dans  les  Etats-Unis  d'Amcrit]ue  (8  vols., 
1798) .  He  wrote  also  Les  prisons  dc  Philadelphie 
( 1796) ,  in  which  he  advocated  radical  penological 
reforms  and  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment. 
From  1799  La  Rochefoucauld-Liancourt  lived 
quietly  in  Paris,  occupied  only  with  the  exten- 
sion of  vaccination  and  similar  works  of  benevo- 
lence. Napoleon  restored  to  him  his  ducal  title  in 
1809.  After  the  Restoration  he  was  made  a  peer, 
but  soon  gave  oftense  to  the  Court  by  opposing  its 
unconstitutional  polic.v.  He  founded  the  first 
savings  bank  in  France. — His  second  son,  Alex-  * 
ANDBE,  Count  of  La  Rochefoucauld  (1767-1841), 
served  under  Lafayette  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Revolution,  but  fled  the  country  at  the  same  time 
as  his  father.  Under  Napoleon  he  was  diplomatic 
representative  at  the  Saxon  Court,  at  Vienna,  and 
in  Holland.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  III.  he 
was  a  member  repeatedly  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  in  1833  was  raised  to  the  peerage. 

LAROCHEJACQUELEIN",  M-n'.sh'zhik'laN', 
T)v  Verger  de.  An  ancient  and  noble  family  of 
Poitou  in  France,  distinguished  for  its  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  after  1789.  Henri 
DU  Verger,  Count  de  Larochejacquelein  (1772- 
94).  was  born  at  the  Chateau  of  La  Darbelli^re, 
near  Cli.ltillon,  became  an  officer  in  the  Guard  of 
Louis  XVI.,  and  after  the  bloody  event  of  August 
10.  1792,  left  Paris  and  joined  the  Royalists  in  La 
Vcndf'e.  He  fought  in  all  the  long  series  of  bat- 
tles at  Aubiers,  BeauprCaux,  Thouars,  Fontenay, 
Saumur,  and  Chatonav.  .\fter  the  decisive  defeat 
at  Cholet  (October.  1793)  he  was  made  generalis- 
simo of  the  Vendcan  forces,  though  only  twentv- 
one  years  of  age.     He  led  his  men  successfully 
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for  a  time,  took  Laval,  but  was  defeated  by 
Wfsteinuin  and  ilarecau  at  Le  ilans,  December 
13,  17'J3,  and  his  army  was  scattered.  He  raised 
a  new  body  of  troops  in  L'pper  Poitou,  but  was 
killed  in  a  battle  at  Xouaille,  March  4,  1794. — 
His  brother,  Louis- nr  Vergeb,  Marquis  de  La- 
rofliejaequclein  (1777-1815),  was  born  at  Saint- 
Aubin,  emigrated  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Itevolution,  returned  to  France,  in  1801,  but  re- 
sisted all  Napoleon's  eflorts  to  win  him,  and  in 
1813  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Royalists 
in  La  Vendee.  Louis  XVIII.  appointed  him  in  1814 
to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  La  Vendee,  and 
<luring  the  Hundred  Days  he  maintained  the  Roy- 
alist cau.se  there,  supported  by  the  British.  He  fell 
in  battle  at  Pont-des-Mathis,  June  4,  1815. — His 
wife,  Marie  Loii.se  Victoire,  Marquise  de  La- 
rochejacquelein  (17721857).  published  Mcmoires 
(1855)  treating  of  the  war  in  La  Vend^,  of 
which  she  was  an  eye-witness. — Hexki  Auguste 
Georges  dl'  Verger,  Marquis  de  Larochejacque- 
Icin  (1805-G7),  son  of  Louis  was  made  a  peer  in 
1815,  fought  for  the  Holy  Alliance  in  Spain  in 
1823,  and  joined  the  Russians  against  the  Turks 
in  1828.  He  brought  about  a  rising  in  La  Vendue 
against  the  July  Monarchy,  and  was  an  uncom- 
promising Legitimist  till  1848.  when  he  accepted 
the  Republic,  sat  in  the  Constituent  and  Legis- 
lative Assemblies  and  became  an  adherent  of 
Louis  Xapoleon,  who  made  him  Senator  in  1852. 

LA  ROCHELLE.     See  Rocheixe,  La. 

LAROMIGITIERE,  li'rfi'm^'gyar',  Pieebe 
(175(>-1837).  A  French  philosopher,  born  at 
LOvignac.  He  was  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Touhmsp.  where,  after  the  decree  of  the  conven- 
tion suppressing  religious  orders  which  freed  him 
from  his  clerical  vows,  he  taught  social  phi- 
losophy. But  his  success  was  small  until  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  made  professor  of 
logic  in  the  Ecole  Centrale;  later  taught  in  the 
Prvtanee ;  was  made  an  associate  of  the  Insti- 
tute (1796),  then  member  of  the  tribunate 
(1799),  professor  (1811),  and  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  in 
1833.  His  works  are:  Projet  d'elements  de  rnita- 
physique  (1893)  ;  two  ilemoires  read  before  the 
Institute,  treating  the  analysis  of  thought,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  term  'idea';  Les  paradoxes 
de  Condillac  (1805),  completing  his  work  as 
editor  of  his  teacher  (1798) ,  and  enunciating  the 
equational  theory  of  the  judgment  after  the  man- 
ner of  Condillac.  but  with  his  own  addition  of  the 
important  part  played  by  attention :  and  Lecons 
de  philosophic  (1815-18)". 

LA  RONCIERE  LE  NOITRY.la  rO.v' syar'Ie 
nou're'.  C.\milleAd.\i,bertMabie  Clement,  Baron 
de  (1813-81).  A  French  vice-admiral,  torn  in 
Turin.  He  entered  the  navy  in  18.30  and  became 
captain  in  1855.  In  1856  he  commanded  Prince 
Xapoleon's  expedition  to  the  Polar  Sea,  and.  in 
1860-61,  in  the  Levant.  He  was  promoted  rear- 
a<dniiral  in  1861,  conducted  the  evacuation  of 
Mexico  in  1867,  became  vice-admiral  in  1868,  and 
in  1870  commanded  the  marines  at  the  Paris 
forts.  He  was  commander-in-chief  at  Saint 
Denis  and  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  battles 
liefore  Paris.  In  the  National  Assembly  and  in 
the  Senate,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1871  and 
1876  respectively,  he  favored  the  Bonapartists. 
He  wrote:  Considerations  sur  les  marines  i 
toilrs  et  d  vapeur  de  France  et  d' Anglet erre 
( 1844)  and  La  Marine  au  siige  de  Paris  ( 1872) . 


LA  ROTHIl^RE,  la  rfi'tyir'.  A  village  in  the 
dei)artnient  of  .\iilie,  France,  about  seven  miles 
southwest  of  Brienne.  It  is  noted  as  the  scene 
of  a  stubborn  contest  between  Xapoleon  I.  and 
the  allies  under  Bliicher,  February  1,  1814.  The 
French,  who  numbered  .some  45,000  men,  were  at- 
tacked in  a  strong  |>osition  by  Bliicher  with  more 
than  twice  the  number  of  troops,  and,  after  a 
sanguinary  struggle,  the  allies  succeeded  in  driv- 
ing the  French  from  La  RothiSre.  The  loss  on 
either  side  was  about  4000  men. 

LAROUSSE,  li'roos',  Pierre  Athanase 
(1817-75).  .\  distinguished  French  p-ammarian, 
lexicographer,  and  encyclopivdist.  Ijorn  at  Toucy. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  village  blacksmith.  He  be- 
came a  high-minded  republican,  identified  with 
the  dominating  influences  of  his  time.  He  gained 
notice  and  wealth  as  a  writer  of  text-books  and 
an  educational  publisher.  In  his  v.orks  the  gen- 
eral aim — new  in  that  day — was  to  aid  the  pupil 
to  think  for  himself  rather  than  to  depend  on 
his  memorj-.  In  1858  Larousse  founded  a  jour- 
nal of  instruction,  L'Ecole  Xormale.  He  finally 
employed  his  fortune  in  starting  the  Grand  dic- 
tiouiinaire  uniicrsel  du  XIXe  siecle  (1865-76). 
On  this  great  undertaking  rests  his  fame.  It  is 
a  vast  compilation  of  fifteen  volumes,  with  sup- 
plementary volumes,  all  in  nonpareil.  (See  En- 
cyCLOP.EDlA. )  The  success  of  this  work,  which 
was  first  published  in  installments  bj- subscription, 
was  immediate  and  enormous,  owing  in  part  to 
its  anecdotic  character  and  the  facilities  it  af- 
forded journalists.  It  may  be  described  as  discur- 
sive, conversational,  entertaining,  rather  than 
scholastic  and  critical;  diffusive  and  liberal, 
rather  than  methodical  and  imposing.  The  work 
is  kept  abreast  of  the  times  by  the  weekly  Revue 
Encyclopcdique ;  and  there  is  published  also,  in 
connection,  the  small  and  popular  Dictionnaire 
complet  illustrv,  which  is  revised  annually. 

LARJIA,  lar'ra,  Mariano  Josf;  de  (1809-37). 
A  Spanish  satirist  and  critic,  born  in  Madrid. 
He  studied  law  at  Valladolid,  and  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  literature  with  a  series  of  letters, 
El  duende  salirico  (1828)  and  El  pobrecito  hab- 
lador  ( 1832 ) ,  under  the  pen-name  'Juan  Perez 
de  Munguia.'  After  the  fourteenth  number,  the 
latter  pamphlet  was  suppressed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Then  Larra  began  his  brilliant  satirical 
studies,  printed  in  La  Hevista  Espanola,  in  El 
Mundo,  and  elsewhere,  midcr  the  pseudonym  'Fi- 
garo.' He  was  bitter,  pessimistic,  and  often  sav- 
age in  his  attacks  on  contemporary  politics,  so- 
ciety, art,  and  letters ;  "but",  a  biographer  says, 
'■for  unflinching  courage,  insight,  and  sombre  hu- 
mor, Larra  has  no  equal  in  modern  Spanish  liter- 
ature, and  scarcely  any  superior  in  the  past." 
Made  desperate  by  domestic  diflieulties,  and  his 
own  unfortunate  temperament,  he  committed  sui- 
cide in  Madrid.  Besides  his  journalistic  work, 
he  wrote  a  comedy,  .Vo  mas  mostrador  (1831); 
and  an  historical  drama,  Macias  (1834)  ;  a  novel, 
El  donccl  de  Don  Enrique  el  Doliente  (1854)  ; 
and  an  essay,  De  1S30  a  1S35,  6  la  Espana  desde 
Fernando  Vll.  hasta  ilendizahal  (1836).  His 
complete  works  were  published  under  the  title 
Obras  completas  de  Figaro  (Madrid,  1837;  and 
Barcelona,  1884). 

LAR/BABEE,  Willum  Clark  (1802-59). 
An  --American  Methodist  Episcopal  minister  and 
educator,   born   at   Cape   Elizabeth,   Maine.      In 
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1831-35  he  was  principal  of  the  Onoida  Confer- 
ence Seminary,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  and  afterwards 
occupied  tlie  same  position  in  the  Wesleyan 
School  at  Kent's  Hill,  Maine,  where  he  also  as- 
sisted in  the  State  geological  survey  (1837).  In 
1840  he  went  to  Indiana  to  teach  mathematics 
and  natural  science  in  the  Asbury  I'liiversity, 
Oreencastle,  and  he  was  State  Su]jcrinlendcnt  of 
Public  Instruction  in  1852-54  and  again  in  1856. 
Though  an  ordained  minister,  he  never  took  a 
pastoral  charge,  but  concentrated  his  energj- 
upon  raising  the  educational  standards  of  his 
own  Church,  in  which  work  he  met  with  a  great 
measure  of  success.  He  published  Scientific  Etyi- 
<li)ices  of  Xafurdl  and  Kcvcaled  llelif/ion  (  1850)  ; 
M'cslci/  and  his  CoLnborcrs  (1851)  :  Asbury  and 
His  Co-Laborers  (  185.'{)  ;  and  a  collection  of  the 
articles  he  had  written  for  the  Ladies'  li*;posi- 
torij.  entitled  U'osahom'r  (1854). 

LARRAMSNDI,  Uir'ra-men'de,  Manuel  de 
( lti!K)-17i)(i) .  A  Spanish  .Jesuit,  one  of  the  ear- 
liest students  of  the  Kasque  language.  Born  at 
Andoain,  the  son  of  Domingo  de  Uaragorri,  he 
took  Ills  mother's  name.  He  studied  at  Bilbao; 
■was  professor  of  theology  at  Valencia,  at  Valla- 
dolid.  and  at  Salamanca;  and  lived  for  sonu'  time 
at  Court  as  confessor  of  the  Dowager  Queen 
:Maria  Anna,  widow  of  Charles  II.,  but  in  1733 
retired  to  Loyola,  and  spent  the  renuiinder  of 
his  life  in  study.  His  Antiguedad  y  uniiersalidad 
en  Espaiia  dfl  rascuence  (1728)  attempts  to 
prove  that  all  the  dialects  used  in  Spain  are 
derived  from  the  Basque ;  and  he  is  quite  as 
fanciful  in  the  statement  in  Ei  intposible  ven- 
cido:  arte  de  la  Icngua  vascongadn  (1829)  that, 
although  all  other  dialects  are  imperfect,  the 
Basque  is  as  it  was  when  God  made  it.  His 
other  works  are  Disciirso  hislorico  sobre  la  an- 
tiyiM  y  hermosa  Cantabria  (173G)  and  Diccio- 
nario  trilinffue.  castcllano,  vasciicncc  y  kitino, 

LARREY,  la'ra',  DoMiNiQVE  Je.\n,  Baron 
(1701)1842).  A  French  military  surgeon,  born 
at  Baudean.  near  Bagn&res-de-Bigorre.  He  stud- 
ied medicine  with  his  uncle,  Ale.xis  Larrey;  and 
later  attended  two  hospitals,  the  Hotel  Dieu  and 
the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  after  having  served  for  a 
short  time  both  in  the  army  and  in  the  na\'j-.  In 
1792  Larrey  was  appointed  second  physician  to 
the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  and  in  1793  accompanied 
the  French  army  to  Germany  and  S])ain,  making 
at  this  time  the  important  invention  of  the 
ambulance  rolante,  or  Hying  hospital,  for  trans- 
porting the  wounded.  Napoleon  sununoned  him 
to  Italy  in  1797,  after  he  had  taught  for  a  short 
time  at  Toulon,  and  been  a  professor  in  the 
medico-surgical  school  at  Val  de  (IrAce.  Larrey 
accompanied  Xajioleon's  expedition  in  1798  to 
Eg\"pt.  Later  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
medico-surgical  departuu-nt  of  the  French  army, 
and  was  created  a  baron  of  the  Empire  in  1810. 
receiving  also  a  considerable  pension.  He  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  Waterloo.  At  the 
Restoration  he  lost  his  rank  and  pension,  tliougn 
the  latter  was  restored  in  1818.  Larrey  contin- 
ued to  till  important  oHices  till  1830.  He  was  ap- 
pointed inspector  of  military  hospitals  in  Algeria, 
and  sailed  for  Africa  May  15.  1842.  Returning 
in  a  few  months  after  completing  the  work  as- 
signed, he  died  at  Lyons.  Apart  from  his  talent, 
skill,  courage,  and  humanity,  Larrey  gained  gi'cat 
scientific  reputation.  He  published  Memoircs 
de  mMecitie  et  de  ehirunjie  militaire  (1812-18) 
and   Clinique   chirurgicalc    (1829-30).      Consult 


Werner,  Jean  Dominique  Larrey,  ein  Lebensbild 
(Stuttgart,   1885). 

L'ARRONGE,  la'rO.Nzh',  Adolf  (1838—).  A 
German  dramatist,  theatrical  manager,  and  mu- 
sical conductor,  born  in  Hamburg.  He  studied 
music  at  the  Conservatory  in  Leipzig,  was  kapell- 
meister successively  in  Cologne,  Stuttgart,  Buda- 
pest, and  from  180()  to  1809  at  Kroll's  Opera 
House  in  Berlin.  He  then  became  editor  of  the 
lierliufr  (Jerichlszeitunij.  and,  after  attaining 
popularitv  as  a  playwright.- became  theatre  di- 
rector at  "Breslau  ( 1874 ) .  Subsequently  (  1882 ) , 
in  association  wth  FOrster,  Haase,  Barnay,  and 
Friedniann,  he  founded  the  'Deutsches  Theater,' 
which  he  managed  alone  from  1883  to  1894. 
Among  his  best-known  plays  are:  Mein  Leopuld 
(1872);  Basenuuins  Tochter  (1874);  Dohtor 
Klaus  (1878)  ;  Die  Sorylosen  (1882)  ;  Der  Weg 
-inn  Hcrzcn  (1885);  Pastor  Brose  (1895);  Die 
M'oldthiiter  (1901).  He  also  wrote  a  tragedy.  Die 
Lorcley  (1880),  made  an  adaptation  of  the  sec- 
ond part  of  Goethe's  Faust,  entitled  Fausts  Tod 
(18S9),  omitting  the  Helena  scenes,  and  pub- 
lished Deutsches  Theater  und  deutsche  Schau- 
spiellninst    (1896). 

LARTIGHE,  lar'teg',  .Jean  (1791-1876).  A 
French  navigator  and  liydrographer,  born  at  Vic- 
en-Bigorre.  He  made  many  voyages  to  South 
America  and  the  South  Sea,  and  in  1844  carried 
on  important  hydrographic  investigations  in  the 
West  Indies.  After  1800  he  was  attached  to  the 
French  navigation  bureau.  Among  other  works 
he  published :  Description  de  la  cote  du  I'drou 
(1842)  and  Exposition  du  systeme  des  vents 
(1840). 

LARVA  (Lat.,  ghost,  mask,  given  to  the 
cater])illar  because  it  was  thought  by  the  ancients 
to  mask  the  form  of  the  perfect  insect  or  butter- 
fly). When  animals  become  free  from  the  parent 
tissiu>  or  from  the  egg.  they  either  have  the  form, 
if  not  the  size,  of  the  adult,  or  they  difl'er  very 
markedly  from  the  adults  both  in  form  and 
structure,  and  spend  more  or  less  time  as  free 
individuals  before  maturity  is  gained.  The  lat- 
ter method  of  development  we  denominate  larval, 
in  contrast  to  the  former,  which  is  foetal.  Larval 
development  may  take  place  cither  slowly  and  by 
gradual  stages,  or  by  abrupt  changes  which  we 
call  metamorphosis  (q.v. ).  The  development  of 
both  the  embryo  and  the  larva  is  a  series  of  onto- 
genetic recapitulations  of  stages  or  conditions 
which  the  animal  has  passed  through  in  its  phylo- 
genetic  history.  Secondary  changes  may  fre- 
quently have  come  in  to  complicate  and  obscure 
the  phylogenetie  inheritance.  Such  changes  are 
brought  about  by  variations  in  the  larval,  pupal, 
or  adult  stage,  which  prove  of  advantage  to  the 
organism  and  hence  are  perpetuated  by  inheri- 
tance. A  certain  kind  of  secondary  change — 
namely,  shortening  of  development — is  more  pos- 
sible in  fietal  than  in  larval  development.  Many 
organs  that  must  be  retained  in  larval  develop- 
ment, because  useful  for  the  individual  during 
some  stage  in  its  free  life,  can  be  dropped  alto- 
gether in  the  fu?tus.  because  it  is  so  well  protect- 
ed within  the  maternal  body.  Possibilities  of 
variations  are.  however,  gieater  in  larval  than 
in  fa?tal  development.  Indeed,  larvir,  such  as 
those  of  many  insects,  may  exist  with  secondary 
characters  only.  This  tendency  to  acquire  sec- 
ondary characters  is  in  a  measure  held  in  check 
by  the  necessity  of   retaining  ancestral  organs 
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wliich  are  functionally  useful  to  the  larva  at 
some  stage  in  its  transformations. 

lu  order  to  allow  eveiy  oryan  in  its  develop- 
ment to  repeat  even  in  an  abbreviated  way  its 
phylogenctie  history,  there  is  a  tendency  to  put 
off  the  differentiation  of  the  tissues  into  their 
definitive  organs  as  long  as  ])ossible.  Thus  when 
an  organ  is  hatched  certain  organs  are  as  yet 
■wholly  undifferentiated,  while  certain  others, 
such  as  muscles  and  nerves,  are  histologically 
dilFerentiated.  The  shorter  the  larval  period  the 
earlier  certain  organs  must  appear,  and  this  fact 
sometimes  necessitates  their  develo])ment  out  of 
tlieir  phylogenetic  order,  and  hence  obscures  the 
ancestral  history,  ilaiiy  of  the  secondary  modi- 
tications  which  arc  produced  in  larviv  are  for 
the  purpose  of  adapting  the  larvie  to  escape  from 
their  enemies;  sucli  are  transparency,  jirotective 
coloration,  or  nettling  organs,  and  many  of  the 
spinous  processes  on  larval  crustaceans  and 
fishes.  Most  of  the  marine  larvie  are  free-swim- 
ming, and  are  well  provided  with  organs  of 
locomotion  for  the  purpose  of  scattering  the 
larvic  over  a  wide  region  and  thus  preventing 
undue  crowding  of  the  adults  by  enlarging  their 
area  of  distribution. 

Larval  stages  exist  in  the  development  of  cer- 
tain siwcies  in  all  the  groups  from  Infusoria  up 
to  Amphibia.  A  number  (?f  these  larv;e  ililfer  so 
much  in  form  and  habitat  from  the  adult  that 
their  nature  was  often  unsuspecte<l  by  earlier 
observers,  and  they  were  given  generic  and  spc- 
cilie  names.  This  is  the  case  with  tlie  zoea-  of 
crabs,  the  alima.  erichthus,  and  siiuillcrichthus 
of  the  Squilla.  the  pilidium  of  ccrtiiin  ncnier- 
tinea  (q.v.)  (at  first  named  Pilidium  g\rans), 
the  scolex  of  the  ta])e\vorm,  and  tlie  axolotl  stage 
of  the  Amblystoma.  8omc  of  the  larval  forms, 
such  as  those  of  diplopod  myriapods.  crustaceans, 
and  chordates,  have  few  or  no  aflinities  to  other 
than  their  own  groups.  There  are  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  larv;r,  such  as  the  cercaria  of  trematodes, 
aboiit  which  we  cannot  make  statements  as  yet, 
and  there  are  a  great  many  larvic  that  possess 
aflinities  with  two  or  more  groups.  These  stages 
or  aflinities  we  consider  to  be  the  representatives 
of  a  common  ancestry.  Thus  the  planula.  with 
its  simple  double-layered  and  bilateral  structure, 
is  probably  the  ancestral  form  of  the  Olente- 
rata.  The  common  ancestor  of  the  vertebrates 
seems  to  have  been  a  hydra-like  organism,  double- 
layered,  and  with  a  central  digestive  cavity  and 
with  only  one  opening.  In  the  ontogenetic  de- 
velopment of  vertebrates  this  stage  is  represented 
by  the  gastrula. 

The  larvjc  of  insects,  to  which  at  first  the  term 
alone  referred,  differ  very  much  in  the  degree 
of  their  development,  depending  on  the  onlcr  to 
which  they  belong.  Some  are  almost  like  the 
adult,  except  for  the  lack  of  wings,  as  in  the 
ease  of  the  Orthoptera,  and  others  are  legless 
larvfe  depending  entirely  for  food  on  the  provi- 
sion made  for  them  by  their  parent.  The  larvae 
of  beetles  we  call  'grubs.'  those  of  files  'maggots,' 
and  of  butterflies  and  moths  'caterpillars.'  In 
general,  the  larv'se  of  insects  may  be  divided  into 
two  types,  the  campodcaform  of  Brauer  and  the 
eruciform  of  Packard,  the  latter  being  applied 
to  the  more  or  less  worm-like,  secondary  larv.'C, 
such  as  caterpillars  and  the  maggots  of  flies,  and 
of  ants,  wasps,  and  bees.  The  eampodea  -  form 
lana  is  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
stem-form   of   insects,   eampodea;    such   are  the 


nymphs  of  the  white  ant,  dragon-fly,  ephemera, 
etc.  Active  and  voracious  larva;  store  uji  little 
reserve  material;  but  the  forms  that  pupatu, 
such  as  the  grubs,  maggots,  and  caterpillars, 
store  up  a  large  amount  of  fat.  The  larval  forms 
of  certain  species  of  flies  are  capable  of  reproduc- 
ing their  kind  before  they  have  reached  maturity 
in  all  other  respects.  See  Parthenogenesis, 
paragraph  J'adoyLiicsis. 

BiBLiouiiAiMiv.  Balfour,  Comiitirulivc  Embry- 
ology (Umdon.  1880-81);  Fritz  Miiller,  Facts 
for  Dariiin  (Londim,  1809)  ;  Packard,  TcxtUook 
of  Entomoloipj  (New  York,  1898);  with  the 
writings  of  .(.  Miiller,  Brauer,  C'laus,  De  Geer, 
Dohrn.  Rt^auniur,  Lyonnet,  Faxon.  Brooks,  Hiley, 
Hyatt.  .7.  \.  Tliomi)son,  and  others. 

LARViE.  ^V  term  used  by  Romans  orig- 
inally of  the  souls  of  those  who  died  stained 
with  crime,  and  so  contrasted  with  the  Lares; 
then  of  ghosts  in  general.  The  hirvie  were  rep- 
resented in  various  hideous  forms,  or  as  skele- 
tons, in  which  shape  thev  appeared  in  the 
Atellan:e. 

LARVIK,  liir'vfk.  A  seaport  of  Norway.  See 
Laurvui. 

LARYNGITIS  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  X(ipu7{, 
laryiijc,  larynx),  or  Inflammation  of  the 
Laky.nx.  The  usual  catarrhal  form  may  be  either 
an  acute  or  a  chronic  afl'ectinn.  Acute  laryngitis, 
in  its  more  .severe  form,  commences  with  a  chill, 
which  is  followed  by  fever,  with  a  strong  pulse, 
a  hot  skin,  and  a  flushed  face.  There  are  also 
soreness  of  the  throat,  hoarseness  of  the  voice, 
great  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  a  feeling  of 
extreme  constriction  of  the  larynx.  There  is  a 
painful  stridulmis  cough,  but  only  a  little  mucus 
is  ciectc<l.  tireat  difllculty  of  breathing  soon 
comes  on.  the  act  of  insjiiration  being  ]]rolongcd. 
with  wheezing,  in  consequence  of  the  swollen 
membrane  of  the  glottis  impeding  the  entrance 
of  air.  On  examining  the  fauces,  the  epiglottis 
(sec  L.\rynx)  is  observed  to  be  of  a  bright  red 
color,  erect,  and  so  much  swollen  as  not  to  be 
able  to  descend  and  close  the  glottis  during  deg- 
lutition. After  an  hour  or  two  the  sj-mptoms 
subside  and  the  patient  falls  asleep,  breathing 
noisily.  Tlu'  trouble  may  recur  during  the  night. 
In  the  morning  the  patient  awakes  apparently 
well,  except  for  a  cough. 

In  very  rare  cases  death  results,  after  cya- 
nosis of  the  face,  drowsiness,  delirium,  and  feeble, 
rapid  pulse.  In  most  cases  the  patient  suffers 
every  night  until  the  disease  disappears  at  the 
end  of  four  or  five  days.  The  cause  of  acute 
laryngitis  is  exposure  to  cold,  inhalation  of  dust 
or  irritating  gases,  or  swallowing  corrosive 
liquids.  Ipecacuanha,  tartar  emetic,  and  a  little 
alcoholic  stimulant  afford  quick  relief  in  most 
cases.  If  suffocation  appears  imminent,  intuba- 
tion or  tracheotomy  must  be  employed.  A  cold 
pack  to  the  throat,  inhalations  of  warm  steam, 
or  of  steam  inqiregnated  with  compound  tincture 
of  benzoin,  as  well  as  internal  administration  of 
the  bromides,  give  relief.  Chronic  lar\nigitis  oc- 
curs in  public  speakers  or  singers  from  over-use 
of  the  vocal  cords  (generally  in  neurotics),  as 
well  as  in  millers,  masons,  and  others  who  ha- 
bitually inhale  dust.  Local  applications  of  ni- 
trate of  silver  and  other  astringents,  as  also 
change  of  climate,  improve  these  cases.  An- 
other form  is  tubercular  laryngitis;  this  occurs 
usually  as  a  complication  of  pulmonary  tubercu- 
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losis.  The  symptoms  are  hoarseness  or  complete 
loss  of  voice,  jjain  in  tlie  throat,  increased  by 
coughing,  speaking,  or  swallowing.  Laryngo- 
scopic  examination  reveals  an  unnatural  pallor 
of  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane  and  the  pres- 
ence of  small  ulcers.  The  prognosis  for  recovery 
in  this  form  is  unfavorable.  The  treatment  con- 
sists in  local  applications  of  lactic  acid,  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  etc.  For  croupous  laryngi- 
tis, see  DiPiiTiiERiA. 

LARYN'GOSCOPE  (from  Gk.Mpvy^,  lar,,nx, 
larynx  -)-  aKOTrdv,  .slcopcin,  to  look).  An  in- 
strument composed  of  two  mirrors  and  em|jlo_vcd 
for  the  examination  of  the  throat.  The  laryngo- 
scope was  devised  by  Kobert  Liston,  but  was  much 
improved  and  first  practically  employed  by  Czer- 
niak.  The  two  mirrors  are  called  the  laryngo- 
scojjic  mirror  and  the  head-mirror.  The  laryngo- 
'scopic  mirror  is  a  small  circular  mirror  ])laccd 
on  a  stalk  attached  to  its  margin,  at  an  angle  of 
from  120°  to  1.50°,  the  stalk  being  about  six 
inches  in  lengtli,  and  being  composed  of  llexible 
metal,  so  that  it  can  be  bent  at  the  will  of  the 
operator.  The  head-mirror  is  a  large  rellecling 
mirror,  about  four  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  with 
a  central  opening  through  which  the  observer 
looks.  It  is  attached  to  a  spectacle  frame  by  a 
stiffly  working  I)all-and-socket  joint,  or,  better,  to 
a  band  passing  about  the  forehead.  The  raj-s  from 
an  electric  light  or  from  a  good  lamj)  are  concen- 
trated by  means  of  this  reflector  on  the  lar\nigeal 
mirror,  which  is  placed  against  the  soft  palate 
and  uvula.  The  larvngeal  mirror,  introduced 
with  the  right  liand.  is  maintained  at  such  an 
inclination  that  it  throws  the  light  downward 
and  illuminates  the  parts  to  be  examined,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  reflects  the  images  of  the 
parts  into  the  eye  of  the  observer  through  the 
central  opening  of  the  reflector.  By  this  means 
he  can  look  through  the  larynx  into  the  trachea 
or  windpipe.  The  tongue,  covered  with  a  hand- 
kerchief or  with  a  small  towel,  is  held  lightly 
with  the  left  hand  and  thus  kept  out  of  the  way. 
By  means  of  this  instrument  we  can  see  the 
actual  position  of  small  tumors,  ulcers,  etc.,  and 
ascertain  the  color  and  condition  of  the  nuieous 
membrane  lining  the  first  part  of  the  respiratory 
tract.  The  .same  arrangement  is  also  very  fre- 
quently employed  in  examination  of  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  nasal  cavities. 

LAR'YNGOT'OMY  (Gk.  Xopi/770T0M(a,  htnjn- 
ijiitoinid,  from  \dpvy^.  laryn^r,  larynx  -(-  -rofila, 
■toniia,  a  cutting,  from  riftveiv,  tcmiiciii,  to  cut). 
A  medical  term  signifying  the  operation  of  cut- 
ting into  the  laryn.x  (q.v.).  This  operation  is 
performed  in  some  cases  of  di|ihthcria  by  prefer- 
ence over  trai'lieotomy  (q.v. ).  when  for  special 
reasons  the  trachea  is  to  be  avoided.  Laryngo- 
tracheotomy  is  the  term  applied  to  an  incision 
made  thro\igli  the  lower  part  of  the  laryngeal 
cartilages  and  extending  down  into  the  trachea. 
The  incision  in  each  ease  is  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  placing  in  position  a  tube  through  which 
the  patient  breathes  while  the  glottis  is  closed 
by  tlie  disease. 

LAR'YNX  (Noo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  Mpvyl  lar- 
ynx, larynx).  The  organ  of  voice.  It  also  takes 
a  part  in  the  respiratory  process,  as  all  air  pass- 
ing either  to  or  from  th(>  lungs  must  pass  thnnigh 
it.  It  is  a  com)ilex  piece  of  mechanism  resembling 
a  box  composed  of  pieces  of  cartilage,  which  may 
be  moved  on  each  other,  and  inclosing  the  mem- 


branous bands  (the  chord<B  vocalcs)  by  which 
the  vocal  vibrations  are  produced.  It  is  situated 
between  the  trachea,  or  windpipe,  and  the  base 
of  the  tongue,  at  the  ujjper  and  front  part  of 
the  neck,  where  it  forms'  a  considerable  projec- 
tion (especially  in  men)  in  the  middle  line;  it 
opens  superiorly  into  the  pharynx,  or  throat, 
and  interiorly  into  the  windpipe.  The  cartilages 
of  which  the  skeleton  of  the  larynx  is  composed 
are  nine   in  number;   viz.   the   thyroid   and  the 
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SIDE  VIEW   OF   THE  CARTU.AQES  OF   THE   LARYNX. 

hyjj.,  H.yciicl  bone:  tb,  h,v,  iiiem.,  th.vro-h.yoid  niom- 
brane;  th.  lutr,,  tll.vroid  cartilage ;  c.  Tli.  mem.,  crieo-tli.v- 
rnid  uienibraiH*;  rs.  trJt.*  rin^s  of  trachea;  tb.  Jiy.  lift., 
thyro-liyoid  lig:ainent;  i-up.  cor.,  superior  cornu  ;  svjj.  tub., 
superior  tubercle  ;  s.  w.,  surface  of  wiu^c  overlapped  b.v  in- 
ferior constrictor ;  izi/;  con.,  inferior  constrictor. 

cricoid  cartilages,  the  epiglottis,  the  two  aryte- 
noid and  the  two  cuneiform  cartilages,  and  the 
two  corniciila  hiryngis. 

The  thyroid  (Gr.,  shield-like)  cartilage  con- 
sists of  two  square  plates  of  cartilage  united  in 
fnmt  at  an  acute  angle,  which  forms  the  projec- 
tion which  is  connuonly  known  as  the  poiiium 
Adaiiii,  or  Adam's  apple.  Each  of  these  plates  is 
prolonged  at  the  upper  and  lower  [losterior  cor- 
ners. Tlie  thyroid  cartilage  forms  almost  the 
whole  of  the  anterior  and  lateral  walls  of  the 
larynx. 

The  cricoid  (Gr.,  ring-like)  cartilage  is  a  ring 
whose  lower  margin  is  parallel  to  the  first  ring 
of  the  trachea,  to  which  it  is  united  by  fibrous 
mcnilirane.  Its  upper  border  is  connected  in 
front  with  the  lower  border  of  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage by  a  thick  yellow  fibrous  tissue.  It  pre- 
sents two  articular  stirfaees  on  either  side;  viz. 
a  lower  one,  which  articulates  with  the  inferior 
cornua  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  an  upper 
one.  which  is  oval  in  form  and  sup]iorts  an  aryte- 
noid cartilage.  The  arytenoid  (tir..  ladle-like) 
cartilages  are  pyramidal  bodies  resting  on  the 
oval  articular  surfaces  at  the  upper  and  pos- 
terior part  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  When  in 
situ,  they  present  a  concave  posterior  surface. 
From  their  connection  with  the  vocal  cords,  and 
from  their  great  mobility  as  compared  with  the 
two  larger  cartilages,  the  arytenoids  play  a  very 
important  part  in  the  mechanism  of  the  larynx. 
The  cjiiftlottix  is  a  very  flexible  cartilaginous 
valve,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and 
covering  the  opening  of  the  larynx.  Its  direction 
is  vertical,  except  during  deglutition,  when  it 
becomes  horizontal.  It  is  attached  iuferiorly. 
by  a  kind  of  pedicle,  to  the  angle  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage.  I'pon  removing  the  investing  mucous 
membrane,  the  cartilage  is  found  to  be  perforated 
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by  numerous  foramina.  Each  perforation  admits 
some  fasciculi  of  yellow,  clastic,  ligamentous 
tissue,  wliicli  expands  on  its  anterior  aspect  and 
secures  the  return  of  the  epiglottis  to  its  vertical 
position,  independently  of  any  muscular  action. 
The  cornicuht  lanjnijis  are  two  small  librocar- 
tilages  which  articulate  with  the  apices  of  the 
arytenoids.  The  cvniciform  cartilages  lie  on 
either  side  in  the  fold  of  muco\is  membrane  ex- 
tending from  the  epiglottis  to  the  arytenoids. 
Such  is  the  skeleton  of  the  larynx  which  hangs 
fr(jm  the  hyoid  bone,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  the  tliyrohyoid  ligament  and  certain  muscles. 

The  various  cartilages  are  connected  one  to 
another  by  ligaments,  the  chief  of  which  are 
those  known  as  the  true  and  false  vocal  cords. 
In  their  quiescent  state  the  true  vocal  cords  do 
not  lie  paraUcl  to  each  other,  but  converge  from 
behind  forward.  The  length  of  the  vocal  cords 
is  greater  in  the  adult  male  than  in  tlie  adult 
female,  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  two.  In  infancy 
they  are  very  short,  and  increase  regularly  from 
that  jH'riod  to  the  age  of  puberty.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  larynx  is  part  of  the  great  res- 
piratory tract  (see  ilucovs  ^Memhraxe),  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  great  sensil)ility. 

The  length  of  the  chink  or  aperture  of  the 
glottis,  which  is  directed  horizontally  from  be- 
fore backward,  varies,  like  the  vocal  cords,  until 
the  period  of  puberty,  when  its  length  in  the 
male  undergoes  a  /iudden  development,  while  in 
the  female  it  remains  stationary.  In  the  adult 
male  it  is  about  11  lines  in  length. 

The  larynx  is  provided  with  two  sets  of  mus- 
cles: viz.  the  rxirinsk-.  by  which  the  whole  organ 
is  elevated  or  depressed,  and  the  iiifriiixic,  which 
regulate  the  movements  of  the  various  segments 
of  the  organ  in  relation  to  one  another.  By  the 
action  of  these  latter  muscles,  aided  in  some 
cases  by  the  extrinsic  muscles,  the  tension  of 
the  vocal  cords  may  be  increased  or  diminished, 
and  the  size  of  the  opening  of  the  glottis  regu- 
lated at  will. 

The  nerves  of  the  larynx  are  derived  from  the 
superior  and  inferior  larjTigeal  branches  of  the 
pneumogastric  or  vagns  nerve.  The  superior 
branch  is  for  the  most  part  sensory  (being  main- 
ly distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane),  while 
the  inferior  branch  communicates  motor  power 
to  all  the  intrinsic  muscles  except  the  crico- 
thyroid. 

LABYNX,  Diseases  of  the.  The  most  seri- 
ous of  the  discuses  of  the  larynx  is  lari/ngitis 
(q.v.).  (Edona,  or  siiX'lUiip  of  thr  fflottiii,  al- 
though of  common  ocoirrence  in  laryngitis,  may 
be  developed  independently  of  inflammation,  from 
obstruction  of  the  veins  leading  from  that  part, 
or  from  other  causes.  The  symptoms  are  hoarse- 
ness and  dyspnoea.  Tracheotomy  (the  operation 
of  making  an  opening  into  the  windpipe,  into 
which  a  tube  is  passed)  below  the  seat  of  the 
disease,  or  intubation,  affords  relief.  Chronic 
inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  larynx  may 
occur  in  tuberculosis  and  in  secondary  syphilis. 
In  these  eases  the  laryngeal  afTection  is  merely 
a  local  manifestation  of  a  general  disease. 

LA  SALE,  hi'sal'.  AXTOINE  »e  (1398-1401?). 
The  most  important  satirist  and  prose  narrator 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  He  wrote  Lc  petit  Jehan 
de  t:>uintrc  (dated  14;)0),  a  romantic  story  of 
chivalrous  love,  yet  with  an  undercurrent  of  sa- 
tiric irony  such  as  finds  frank  expression  in  Les 
quinze  joiea  de  mariage.    He  was  a  tutor  of  Jean 


of  Anjou,  the  eldest  son  of  Rent,  and  to  this 
yoiitli  he  dedicated  La  saladc  (written  between 
14.37  and  1442).  Several  of  the  sketches  arc  live- 
ly and  dramatic;  the  characters  are  clearly  de- 
fined, and  the  whole  is  a  good  specimen  of  early 
renascent  literature  and  wit,  though  less  impor- 
tant than  La  Sale's  last  work,  the  comjiilation  of 
the  (V»(  nDuvcllm  nouicllcs,  galhcrcd  ])crna])s 
from  the.  lips  of  I'rincc  Louis  (afterwards  King 
Louis  XI.  of  France)  and  his  courtiers  while  they 
were  refugees  in  Hurgundy,  though  La  Sale  also 
drew  on  I'oggio  and  Sacchetti.  The  tales  arc  in 
part  from  old  fabliaux,  in  ])art  from  Italian  and 
Latin  collections.  La  Sale's  merit  is  in  the  treat- 
ment. There  had  been  good  French  narrative 
prose  before  ( Villehardouin.  .loinville,  Frois- 
sart ) ,  but  La  Sale  took  <'onscious  delight  in  his 
art,  and  grew,  as  his  work  ])roceeded,  in  artistic 
sense  and  power.  Most  of  the  Cent  nourrlles 
nouvelhs  have  a  frankness  of  speech  that  does 
not  accord  with  the  conventions  of  modern  liter- 
ary projjriety,  the  lunnor  is  often  cynical,  the 
ethical  tone  low;  but  there  is  no  snickering,  as 
there  is  in  the  Decamcrone,  and  though  La  Sale 
is  far  inferior  as  a  stylist  to  Boccaccio,  some  of 
the  Cent  nourellcs  are  really  polished. 

LA  SALETTE,  la  sd'let'.  A  famous  place  of 
pilgiii)i:igc  in  Smilhcrn  France,  21''(!  miles  south- 
east of  (ircnohlc.  Here,  on  September  19,  1840, 
the  Virgin  Mary  is  said  to  have  a])pcarcd  to  a 
girl  of  liflccn  and  a  boy  of  eleven.  The  place  now 
has  a  reputation  second  only  to  that  of  Lourdes 
(q.v.).  Consult:  Rousselot,  Le  rcriti-  sur  I'et^cne- 
mcnl  de  La  Halette  (Grenoble.  1848)  ;  De  Toytot, 
Voijagc  dc  Crcnoble  d  La  Salette   (ib.,  1803). 

LA  SALLE,  la  sal'.  A  city  in  La  Salle  Coun- 
ty, 111.,  99  miles  southwest  of  Chicago;  on  the 
Illinois  River,  at  the  head  of  navigation,  on  the 
Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  and  on  the  Chicago, 
Burlingtim  and  (,>uincy.  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
and  Pacific,  and  the  Illinois  Central  railroads 
(Map:  Illinois.  D  2),  It  is  surrounded  by  pro- 
duct ivi-  bituminous  coal  fields,  and  is  the  centre 
of  a  large  trade.  There  are  several  coal-mines 
in  operation  in  the  city  and  (lie  immediate  vicin- 
ity, and  the  industries  include  also  zinc-smelt- 
ing and  (he  manufacture  of  ornamental  pressed 
brick,  conunon  brick,  hydraulic  cement.  Portland 
cement,  sulplniric  acid,  bottles,  and  clocks.  The 
city  has  a  jiiibiic  lilirarv,  and  a  fine  bridge  of 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  The  government 
is  vested  in  a  city  council  and  in  a  mayor,  who 
appoints  all  subordinate  olllcials  excepting  the 
clerk.  att(U'ney.  and  treasurer,  who  are  chosen 
by  popular  vote.  There  are  munici])al  water- 
works and  an  electric-light  plant.  Population,  in 
1890,  9S.").");  in  1990,  10,440.  La  Salle  was  set- 
tled in  1830,  and  named  in  honor  of  La  Salle, 
the  great  explorer.  It  was  chartered  in  1852. 
Consult  Ilixton/  of  La  Halle  County,  III.  (2  vols., 
Chicago,  1880). 

LA  SALLE,  .Teax  P..\ptiste  oe  (10.51-1719). 
A  Frcncli  priest,  the  founder  of  the  Brothers  of 
the  Christian  Schools  (q.v.).  He  was  born  at 
Pvheims.  April  30,  10:")!.  In  1078,  soon  after  his 
ordination  to  the  priesthood,  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  a  congregation  of  teaching  sisters,  and 
a  year  later  gathered  around  him  the  nucleus 
of  a  body  of  men  devoted,  as  he  was,  to  the  cause 
of  Christian  education.  In  1083  he  resigned 
his  canonry.  and  in  1084.  with  twelve  others, 
took  vows  "of  obedience  and  of  perseverance,  at 
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least  for  tlirce  years.  He  was  invited  to  Paris 
in  1088  by  the  cure  of  Saint  Sul[)ice,  to  build 
up  a  school  in  that  parisli.  In  lO'Jl  he  took  a 
house  at  Vaugirard,  near  Paris,  and  made  life- 
long vows  witli  two  otliers.  James  II.  of  Eng- 
land intrusli'd  the  education  of  fifty  Irish  boys 
of  good  family  to  liim  in  1098.  A  year  later  he 
established  a  technical  school,  which  met  every 
Sunday  from  12  to  3,  and  soon  numljcred  300 
members.  In  this,  the  first  school  of  the  kind  in 
Euro])e,  geograjjhy,  geometry,  building,  drawing, 
and  bookkeeping  were  taught,  tlie  session  closing 
with  religious  instruction.  In  170.5  the  novitiate 
was  transferrcil  from  Vaurigard  to  Saint-Y(jn, 
near  Rouen,  «here  a  large  estaljlishment  was 
erected.  The  founder  died  at  Boulogne  in  1710, 
leaving  274  brothers,  witli  nearly  10.000  pupils. 
He  was  beatified  by  Pius  IX.  and  canonized  by 
Leo  XIII.  Some  of  his  books  have  appeared  in 
English:  The  Hides  of  Christian  Politeness  (Dub- 
lin, 1802);  Mriniigeincnt  of  Christian  Schools 
(New  York,  1893).  For  his  life,  consult  Ravetet 
(Paris,  1S88). 

LA  SALLE,  Rex£-Robert  C.\\T;LrEB,  Sieur  de 
(1043-871.  The  disc-overer  of  the  Ohio,  and  the 
first  explorer  of  the  greater  part  of  tlie  Mississip- 
pi River.  He  was  a  member  of  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant family  of  Rouen,  and  when  twenty-three 
emigrated  to  Canada,  where  the  superior  of  the 
Seminar.v  of  Saint  Sulpice  made  him  a  grant  of  a 
large  tract  of  land  at  the  place  now  called  La- 
chine,  eight  or  nine  miles  above  Montreal,  on 
the  Saint  Lawrence.  His  imagination  was 
stirred  by  the  tales  of  the  Indians  respecting 
a  mighty  river  which  they  called  the  Ohio,  which 
flowed  into  tlie  sea  at  a  distance  of  some  eight 
months'  journey.  La  Salle  conceived  that  'the 
sea'  couUl  be  no  other  than  the  long-sought  Gulf 
of  California,  and  that  the  northern  water  route 
to  China  was  |)robably  within  his  reach.  He 
disclosed  his  views  to  Courcelles,  the  Governor 
of  Xew  France,  and  received  letters  patent  au- 
thorizing his  venture.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
necessary-  funds,  he  sold  his  seigniory.  He  bought 
four  canoes,  and  hired  fourteen  men.  and  was 
joined  by  another  expedition  under  Dollier  dc 
Casson,  which  was  fitted  out  by  the  seminary 
priests  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians.  The 
combined  forces  consisted  of  seven  canoes  and 
twenty-four  men.  They  started  up  the  Saint 
Lawrence  on  July  0.  1669.  They  went  through 
Lake  Ontario,  at  the  western  end  of  which  they 
met  the  explorer  .Joliet.  returning  to  Canada. 
From  him  a  map  of  the  northern  lakes  was 
obtained,  and  with  it  such  accounts  of  the  spirit- 
ual destitution  of  the  Indians  in  that  region 
as  determined  Dollier  to  strike  north  and  estab- 
lish a  mission. 

La  Salle  separated  from  the  missionaries,  and 
for  the  next  two  years  devoted  himself  to  ex- 
plorations, of  which  we  have  only  vague  and 
unsatisfactory  information.  His  maps  and  jour- 
nals have  disappeared,  although  it  was  asserted, 
as  late  as  1750.  that  they  were  in  existence.  It 
would  seem  that  La  Salle  turned  southeast  from 
Lake  Erie,  reached  a  branch  of  the  Ohio,  and 
followed  that  river  certainly  as  far  as  the  Louis- 
ville Rapids,  possibly  to  its  junction  with  the 
Mississippi.  Here  his  men  deserted,  and  La 
Salle  returned  to  Lake  Erie  alone.  In  1671  he 
orgiinized  another  expedition — respecting  which 
we  have  no  authentic  and  detailed  informa- 
tion; passed  up  the  Detroit  River  to  Lake  Hu- 


ron; thence  to  Lake  Michigan,  and  across  the 
Chicago  portage  to  the  Illinois  River,  and  may 
have  descended  this  stream  to  the  Mississippi. 
He  returned  to  Montreal  before  1673,  when  he 
laid  Ijefore  Count  Frontenac  his  project  for  the 
exploration  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Governor 
gave  La  Salle  a  new  seigniory  in  the  West,  which 
included  the  new  Fort  Frontenac,  near  the  pres- 
ent town  of  Kingston,  on  Lake  Ontario,  and 
also  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  in  that 
region.  In  1074,  and  again  in  1677,  Frontenac 
sent  La  Salle  to  France,  to  push  his  fortunes 
at  Court.  He  was  favorably  received  on  both 
occasions,  and  on  his  second  visit  received  a 
patent  empowering  him  to  pursue  his  discover- 
ies at  his  own  expense,  on  condition  of  com- 
pleting them  within  five  jears,  to  build  fort.s, 
and  to  monopolize  the  trade  in  buffalo-skins.  He 
raised  funds,  and  returned  to  Canada,  with  thirty 
men  and  the  equipment  for  another  expedition. 

Seventeen  men  under  La  Mothe  Cadillac,  and 
including  the  Franciscan  Hennepin  (q.v.).  sailed 
from  Fort  Frontenac  in  a  little  vessel  of  ten  tons 
on  Xovember  18,  1078.  They  reached  Niagara 
River  on  December  .5.  and  began  the  construction 
of  a  palisade  fort.  They  were  joined  by  La  Salle 
and  Tonty  on  .lanuary  8,  1679.  The  vessel  was 
wrecked  soon  after,  but  the  stores  were  saved, 
and  the  keel  of  a  new  vessel  of  forty-five  tons 
was  soon  laid  at  the  mouth  of  Cayuga  Creek, 
an  affluent  of  the  Niagara  River.  This  was  named 
the  Griffon.  Meanwhile  La  Salle  returned  to 
Fort  Frontenac  for  supplies,  and  on  August  7, 
1079,  the  voyagers  set  sail  on  Lake  Erie  for  the 
great  river.  By  September  they  had  reached 
(Jreen  Bay  (Lake  Jlichigan).  Here  La  Salle 
loaded  the  Griffon  with  furs  and  sent  her  back 
to  the  settlements.  She  was  never  again  heard 
from.  With  four  canoes  and  fourteen  men 
La  Salle  followed  up  the  western  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan,  while  his  lieutenant,  Tonty,  with 
twenty  men,  took  the  eastern.  The  two  finally 
met  at  the  Miami,  or  Saint  .Joseph  River,  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  lake,  where  Fort  Miami 
was  built.  The  party  .started  up  the  Saint  .Jo- 
seph on  December  3.  1079.  and  crossed  the  por- 
tage to  the  Kankakee,  a  tributary  of  the  Illinois 
River.  X'ear  the  present  town  of  Utica.  111.,  they 
found  an  Indian  village  of  460  lodges.  A  little 
below  Peoria  Lake  another  Indian  village  was 
reached,  and  there  La  Salle  heard  circumstantial 
accounts  of  the  efforts  made  by  his  enemies — 
both  .Jesuits  and  fur-traders  in  Canada — to 
thwart  his  plans  and  even  endanger  his  life.  Sev- 
eral of  the  party  deserted  at  this  place.  In  .Jan- 
\iary  (1080)  La  Salle  built  a  fortified  camp, 
which  he  named  Fort  Cr&vec(eur.  and  soon  after 
began  the  construction  of  another  vessel  of  forty 
tons.  Leaving  Tonty  in  command  of  the  fort.  La 
Salle  with  four  men  and  a  guide  started  in  March 
to  return  to  Fort  Frontenac  for  supplies.  He 
arrived  there  in  safety,  in  May.  to  find  his  sup- 
plies lost  and  the  revenues  plundered  by  dis- 
honest agents.  News  followed  him  that  Tonty's 
men  had  mutinied  and  deserted.  La  Salle  at  once 
organized  another  expedition,  and  started  in 
search  of  his  friend.  The  Illinois  country  had 
suffered  a  terrible  invasion  of  the  Iroquois,  and 
devastation  met  him  everywhere.  He  reached  the 
ruins  of  Fort  Crfvecfleur.  ami  went  down  the  Illi- 
nois to  the  Mississippi,  finiling  no  trace  of  Tonty. 
who  had  made  his  way  down  the  western  side 
of  Lake  iliehigan  to  Green  Bay. 
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La  Salle  rcturiietl  to  Fort  Miami.  He  now 
exerted  l\iinsclf  to  form  a  league  Qf  the 
Western  Indian  tribes,  under  his  own  leader- 
ship, and  thus  to  l<eep  the  Iroquois  in  check. 
The  Indians  received  the  idea  with  favor,  and, 
after  spending  tlie  spring  of  1681  in  securing 
their  coiipcration,  he  returned  in  May  to  Michilli- 
niackinac,  where  he  found  Tonty.  and  thence  to 
Fort  Frontenac  for  supplies.  Count  Frontenac 
exerted  liis  inlluonce  in  behalf  of  the  discoverer, 
and  another  expedition  was  equipi)ed.  In  De- 
cember l.a  iSalle  crossed  the  Cliicago  portage  to 
the  Illinois,  followed  the  frozen  river  on  sledges 
to  Lake  Peoria,  and  from  tliere  floated  down- 
stream, reaching  the  Mississippi  on  February  G, 
1(!82.  lie  kept  on  down  tlie  great  river  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers,  where  he 
took  formal  possession  of  tlic  country  in  the 
name  of  liis  King.  On  April  (J  the  party  reached 
tlie  delta.  There  Ld  Salle  divided  his  men  into 
tliree  bands,  and  each  took  one  of  the  branches 
which  led  to  the  Gulf.  On  April  9,  1G82.  they 
rinnitcd.  and  La  Salle  erected  at  the  month  of 
the  river  a  monument  and  a  cross  bearing  the 
arms  of  France,  and  proclaimed  the  river  and  all 
the  lands  drained  by  it  to  be  by  right  of  dis- 
covery the  dominions  of  Louis  XIV.,  King  of 
France.  To  La  Salle  belongs  the  glory  of  tracing 
the  great  river  for  the  first  time  from  its  upper 
waters  to  the  sea.  and  of  determining  the  connec- 
tion lietween  the  discoveries  of  He  Soto  near  its 
niiaith,  and  those  of  Joliet  and  l^larqnette  in  the 
north. 

La  Salle  now  formulated  plans  to  establish 
colonies  throughout  this  new-found  country. 
Ascending  the  river,  in  December,  he  built  Fort 
Saint  Louis  at  Starved  Kock.  on  the  Illinois,  as 
a  rallying-point  for  the  Indians,  twenty  thousand 
of  wliiini  established  themselves  in  villages  in  the 
vicinity.  It  proved,  however,  impossible  to 
obtain  the  necessary  supplies  from  Canada.  Fron- 
tenac had  been  succeeded  by  De  la  Barre,  and 
I,a  Salle  was  without  a  friend  at  Court.  The 
new  Governor  was  a  weak  and  avaricious  man, 
who  looked  upon  La  Salle's  monopolies  and  privi- 
leges as  legitimate  sjioil.  He  seized  Fort  Fronte- 
nac, and  sent  an  otncer  to  supersede  La  Salle  at 
Fort  Saint  Louis,  ordering  him.  at  the  same 
time,  to  return  to  Quebec.  La  Salle  obeyed,  and 
sailed  at  once  for  France.  In  Paris,  the  dis- 
coverer and  his  plans  for  colonizing  the  West 
found  favor  at  Court.  Royal  letters  were  sent 
to  De  la  Rarre.  commanding  him  to  make  restitu- 
tion. Four  vessels  were  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  La  Salle,  that  he  might  make  the  voyage  di- 
rcctlv  from  France  to  the  mouth  of  the  ^Xlissis- 
sippi.  The  fleet  left  La  Rocbclle  .Tuly  24.  1084. 
The  naval  oflieer  of  the  fleet.  Captain  Beaujeu. 
did  not  act  harmoniously  with  La  Salle,  and  the 
vovage  was  inauspicious  from  the  outset.  When 
at  length  the  shore  of  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  was 
sighted,  the  expedition  was  unable  to  find  the 
mouth  of  the  ilississippi.  amid  the  confusion  of 
lagoons  and  inlets.  La  Salle  knew  its  latitude, 
but  had  been  unable  to  take  its  longitude.  Mis- 
takes were  followed  by  recriminations.  La  Salle 
became  convinced  that  Beaujeu  was  attempting 
to  thwart  his  designs,  and  finally  estaldished  his 
men  on  shore,  at  Matagorda  Bay.  mistaking  its 
inlets  for  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi.  Beau- 
jeu sailed  away  on  ]\Iarch  12.  168.5.  reaching 
i.a  Rochelle  about  .July  I.  La  Salle  realized 
his   mistake,   established   his   colony   on   Lavaca 


River,  and.  leaving  his  lieutenant,  Joutel,  in 
charge,  started  (October,  l(i8o)  on  a  fruitless 
search  for  the  Mississippi.  In  March,  1680,  he 
was  back  again,  and  in  April  had  started  for 
Canada,  but  was  obliged  to  turn  back.  His  colony 
had  dwindled  from  180  to  45  men.  Another  at- 
tempt to  reach  Canada  was  made  in  .Tannary, 
11)87.  Tlie  ])arty  wandered  about  for  two  months. 
l\e])catcd  <iuarrels  Wd  to  a  mutiny,  and  La  Salle 
was  treacherously  shot  from  ambush.  Joutel 
assumed  tlie  leadership  of  the  few  men  who 
remained  loyal,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  one  of 
Tonty's  posts  on  the  Arkansas  River.  Little  is 
known  of  the  fate  of  those  who  took  part  in  the 
mutiny,  except  that  most  of  the  men  joined  the 
rovinu'  trooji-i  of  Indian*,  and  two  of  them  even- 
tually made  thcm-^clvcs  known  to  Spanish  explor- 
ing expcilitions  and  ri'turned  to  civilization  by 
way   of   Mexico. 

Besides  Parkman,  /-'(  Hallr,  and  the  Dinrovery 
of  the  (Irent  Went  (Boston,  1879.  revised  edi- 
tion), consult  Winsor,  Carticr  to  FroiUenac 
(Boston.  1894),  and  Shea,  Disrorcrii  and  Ex- 
plortilinn  of  tlir  M it.tinsipfii  Vallrii  (Sew  York, 
ISo2).  The  original  narratives  are  translated 
in  French.  Uixtorlritl  f'otlictioiin  of  Loiiisiafia 
(Xcw  York.  ISn:)).  and  Shea.  Karhi  Voiiafic.i  Up 
and  Doirn  Ihr  M i.ixixsiiiiii  ( .\lbany,  1861),  and 
have  lieen  republished  liy  the  Caxton  Club  of 
Chicago. 

LA  SALLE  COLLEGE.  A  Roman  Catholic 
infill  lit  ion  nf  liislior  learning.  iiieor]iorated  in 
18(i:i  as  La  Salle  Colfege  in  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia. It  is  >mder  the  management  of  the 
Brothers  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  has  col- 
legiate, academic,  commercial,  and  preparatory 
departments,  with  a  total  enrollment  in  1903  of 
276.  of  whom  73  were  collegiate  stuilents.  The 
instructors  numbered  24.  tlic  librar;s*  contained 
9800  books,  ami  the  value  of  the  college  grounds 
and  buildings  was  .'?2.50.000.  The  college  confers 
the  degrees  of  B.A.,  B.S.  and  M.A.,  besides  hon- 
orary degrees  given  at  the  discretion  of  the 
faculty. 

LASAULX,  l!Vz6'.  Ebxst  von  (180.5-61).  A 
German  areha-ologist.  He  was  born  at  Coblentz, 
Germany.  He  studied  at  Bonn  and  Munich;  was 
a|ipointed  jirofessor  at  Wiirzburg  in  1835,  and 
nine  years  later  was  made  professor  of  philology 
and  ivsthetics  at  .Munich.  His  works  have  little 
scientific  but  some  ]>ersonal  vnlne:  he  was  a 
myotic  and  was  continually  finding  Christian 
ideas  in  Hellenic  philosophy.  ]iarallels  between 
Pionietheus  or  Socrates  and  tlie  Christ.  Among 
his  liooks  are:  Ziir  (Icsriiiclitr  iind  I'liilosophie 
der  Elic  bei  den  (Irieehen  (18.52)  ;  Oer  Vnteryang 
des  Hellenismus  (1854):  Xeiier  Vernuch  einer 
Philosophie  der  (lexehichte  (1856);  and  Dr.s 
Sokratex  Lehen  (1857).  Consult  Holland,  Erin- 
nerunijen  an  Ernft  ton  Lasaiilx  (Munich,  1861). 

LA  SAUSSAYE,  la  sf/sft',  Pierre  D.\niel 
CUANTEPIE  DE  (1848—).  A  Dutch  scholar.  He 
was  born  at  Leeuwarden,  and  in  1878  became 
professor  of  the  history  of  religions  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Amsterdam;' in  1900  professor  of  the- 
ological encyclopa-dia,  ethics,  symbolics  and  his- 
tory of  theology'  in  Leyden.  He  is  the  author  of 
Lrhrhueh  der  kelifiionxr/esehiehte  (2  vols..  Frei- 
burg, 1887-89;  2d  ed'.  1897;  English  trans., 
Manual  of  the  ficience  of  Religion.  London, 
1891)  ;  The  Religion  of  the  Teutons  (Eng.  trans. 
Boston,  1902). 
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LASCA,  las'ka,  II.  The  name  generally  ap- 
jiliid  tu  tlie  Ilaliau  pout  Antonio  Francesco  Uraz- 
zini   Ul-v.j. 

LAS'CARIS,  CoxSTAXTiNE  (c.1434-1501).  A 
celebrated  Greek  graniiuarian,  one  of  the  first 
founders  of  Greek  studies  in  the  West.  He  was 
a  nieuibor  of  a  noble  Bithynian  famih-.  After 
the  capture  of  Constant  ino|)le  by  tlie  Turks 
( 14r)3 ) .  he  lied  to  Italy,  where  he  became  tutor 
to  Hip))olita.  daughter  of  Francesco  iiforza,  Uuke 
of  Mihiii.  Later  he  taught  at  Rome  ( wliere  lie 
became  an  intimate  friend  of  the  learned  Greek 
cardinal  Bessarion),  at  Naples,  and  at  ilessina. 
His  (ireek  grammar,  the  so-called  'Epwn/ifjLaTa, 
publislied  at  Jlilan  in  147G,  was  tlie  first  Greek 
book  ever  printed.  After  his  i^-ath  his  valuable 
librarj'  was  carried  to  Spain,  where  it  is  now 
preserved  in  tlie  Escorial. — Axure.\.s  .Johannes 
or  Janus  Lascaris  (c.144o-1535),  a  brother  or 
cousin  of  C'onstantine,  was  also  prominent  as  a 
missionary  of  (inek  learning  in  the  West.  After 
studying  at  Padua,  lie  settled  at  the  Court  ot 
Lorenzo  ile'  Medici,  ami  was  sent  l)y  him  to  the 
East,  where  lie  acquired  many  manuscripts  for 
the  Medici  Library,  especially  from  Mount  Athos. 
After  the  death  of  Lorenzo  (1492)  lie  was  sum- 
moned to  Paris  by  Charles  VIll.  Here  he  taught 
until  1513,  wlien  he  was  called  to  Rome  by  Leo 
X.:  but  in  1518  he  returned  to  France,  as  an 
ambassa<lor  to  Francis  I.,  and  helped  to  found 
the  Royal  Library.  Later  he  resided  for  some 
time  at  Venice,  until  Paul  III.  recalled  him  to 
Rome,  where  lie  remained  until  his  death.  He 
is  to-day  best  known  as  the  editor  of  five  edi- 
tioncs  principes,  including  a  famous  Greek  an- 
thology. Consult :  Villemain,  Lascaris,  ou  les 
Grccs  ail  XVinic  siccle  (Paris,  1825)  ;  Vast,  De 
Vita  et  Operihus  J.  Lascaris  (Paris,  1878)  ; 
Voigt,  Wiederhelebunp  des  klassischen  Alter- 
tuins  (3d  ed.,  Leipzig.  1803)  ;  Sj-monds,  Ren<iis- 
satice,  vol.  ii.   (London,  1877). 

LASCARIS,  Theodore  I.,  Emperor  of  Xicjea 
from  12UIJ  til  1222.  He  was  placed  upon  the 
tlirone  of  ilie  Byzantine  Empire  during  the  siege 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Crusaders  in  1204. 
Compelled  to  lice,  he  estaldished  a  principality  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  made  extensive  conquests. — His 
grandson.  Theodore  La.scaris  TL,  who  reigned 
from  1255  to  1258,  is  described  by  Krumbacke 
as  a  degenerate,  but  as  remarkable  for  his  states- 
mansliip  mihI  intellectual  ability. 

LAS  CASAS,  las  kii'sas.  Bartolom£  de  (1474- 
156G).  A  Siiaiiisli  monk  of  the  Dominican  Order, 
known  as  the  'Apostle  of  the  Indies.'  He  was 
born  in  Seville  of  an  old  family  which  prob- 
ably originated  in  France.  He  studied  phi- 
losophy, theology,  and  jurisprudence  at  the  old 
University  of  Salamanca,  and  in  1502  went  to 
Hispaiiiola.  where  he  became  a  planter.  At  first 
he  held  Indian  slaves,  as  did  the  rest  of  his  coun- 
trymen. Though  he  was  soon  aroused  by  the 
powerful  sermons  of  a  Dominican  monk,  named 
Montesino,  to  some  sense  of  the  injustice  thus 
inflicted  on  the  natives,  it  was  not  until  1514, 
four  years  after  he  had  been  ordained  priest,  the 
first  ordained  in  America,  that  he  realized  the 
full  enormity  of  the  system.  He  then  released 
his  slaves  and  began  his  long-continued  crusade 
against  Indian  slavery.  First  he  preached  tn  the 
Spaniards  about  it,  but  his  appeals  fell  on  deaf 
ears,  so  in  1515  he  returned  to  Spain  to  lay  the 
case  before  the  King.     Soon   alter  his  arrival, 


however,  Ferdinatid  died ;  his  successor,  after- 
wards the  Emperor  Cliarles  V.,  was  absent  in 
Flanders.  Repulsed  by  the  powerful  Fonseca, 
Las  Casas  was  contemplating  a  journey  to  Flan- 
ders when  he  was  .sympathetically  received  by  the 
regents,  Cardinal  Ximenes  and  Adrian,  who  con- 
terred  upon  liim  the  title  'Liiiversal  Protector  of 
the  Indians.'  He  Iheu  returned  to  the  Indies; 
but  his  zeal  and  plain  speaking  soon  stirred  up 
against  him  active  and  powerful  enemies  not 
only  in  the  X^ew  World,  but  also  in  Spain.  Among 
tlie  most  formidable  were  Oviedo  (q.v.)  and 
Scpfllveda,  an  intimate  of  the  King.  Scarcely 
less  troulilesome  than  the  openly  declared  enmity 
of  powerful  courtiers  was  the  more  secret  op- 
position of  the  Jeronymite  Order,  several  nicni- 
bers  of  which  were  .sent  out  with  him  in  1510  to 
aid  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  natives. 
Their  eli'orts  nullified  his  to  such  an  extent 
that  after  only  a  few  mouths  Las  Casas  sailed 
again  for  Spain,  where  he  gathered  fifty  picked 
men  with  whom  he  planned  to  found  a  new  col- 
ony on  the  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  It  was 
during  this  visit  to  Spain  that  he  made  his  un- 
ha])py  concession  to  negro  slavery.  Believing  that 
an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  negro  slaves  might 
result  in  the  freeing  of  Indian  captives,  he  ad- 
vised that  each  colonist  be  allowed  to  import 
twelve  negroes.  It  was  not  lone,  however,  before 
he  realized  the  terrible  mistake  lie  had  made. 

In  1520  he  established  his  little  colony  at  Cu- 
manii.  on  the  Pearl  Coast,  the  modern  Venezuela  ; 
but  soon  afterwards,  during  his  absence  in  His- 
paiiiola, it  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians.  Las 
Casas  then  retired  to  the  Dominican  convent  in 
Hispaniola,  where  he  remained  for  eight  years, 
receiving  the  tonsure  in  1522.  It  was  here  that  he 
began  to  write  his  Historia  f/encral  de  las  Indias. 
In  1531  he  was  in  Mexico,  and  three  years  later 
in  X'icaragua,  where  he  did  much  to  save  the  na- 
tives from  the  ferocity  of  the  conquerors,  anil 
where  he  succeeded  in  converting  the  warlike 
people  of  Tuzulutlan.  who  had  thrice  defeated  the 
Spanish  forces.  From  1530  to  1544  he  was  in 
Spain  as  adviser  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies. 
During  this  period  he  wrote  his  tract,  ftrcuiss'ima 
rrhicioii  dc  la  dcstnii/cimt  de  las  Ittdiat;.  the  first 
and  most  important  of  the  series  piiblished  at 
Seville  in  15.52-53,  to  which  we  owe  most  of  our 
knowledge  of  Spanish  misrule  in  the  Xew  World, 
He  obtained  from  the  Emperor.  Charles  V..  the 
'Xew  Laws.'  which  absolutely  forbade  the  enslave- 
ment of  Indians.  So  drastic  were  these  new  laws 
that  their  promulgation  led  to  an  insurrection  in 
Peru  under  the  leadership  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro, 
which  might  have  resulted  in  the  setting  up  of  an 
independent  kingdom,  had  not  the  Emperor  molli- 
fied them,  besides  choosing  as  his  representative 
tlie  able  Pedro  de  la  Gasca.  However,  much  per- 
manent good  was  accomplished,  the  system  of 
encomiendas  gave  place  again  to  the  milder  sys- 
tem of  repartimientos.  and  abject  slavery  to 
something  like  European  villeinage.  In  1544  Las 
Casas  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Chiapa.  a  little 
see  in  ^lexico,  after  having  refused  other  and 
wealthier  bishoprics.  Three  years  later  he  re- 
turned to  Spain,  where  he  passed  most  of  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  the  quiet  of  the  Dominican 
College  of  San  Gregorio  at  Valladolid.  engaged  in 
the  preparation  of  those  works  which  finally 
opened  tlie  eyes  of  liis  countrynien  to  the  enor- 
mity of  their  conduct  toward  the  Indians.  His 
Ilixtoria  (inirral  de  las  Iiidias.  a  great  source  of 
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information  on  the  Spanish  discoveries  and  eon- 
quests  in  tlie  New  World,  was  not  printed  until 
1875  (Madrid,  5  vols.).  Consult:  babin.  Works 
of  Las  Casus  (New  York,  1870);  Helps,  The 
HlMinish  Conquest  of  America  (London,  1861); 
id.,  Life  of  Las  Casas  (Philadelphia,  18G8)  ; 
I'rescott.  Conquest  of  Mexico;  and  Winsor,  A'ar- 
ralice  and  Critical  History  of  America,  vol.  ii. 
(Boston  and  Xew  York,  1889). 

LAS  CASES,  lis  kjiz.  Emmaxuel  Augustin 
DiELi)0.\.NE,  JIarquis  de  (1766-1842).  The  com- 
panion and  liistorian  of  Xapoleon  in  Saint  He- 
lena. He  was  born  in  the  Chateau  of  Las  Cases, 
near  Revel,  in  Languedoc:  was  a  lieutenant  in  the 
navy  liofore  the  Revolution,  served  in  the  Prince 
of  Conde's  army  (1702);  spent  some  time  in 
Enjiland,  where  be  supported  himself  by  private 
teaching,  and  took  part  in  the  expedition  to  Qui- 
beron  (1795).  After  Xapoleon's  accession  to 
power  he  returned  to  France  and  labored  in  the 
preparation  of  his  admirable  Atlas  historiquc, 
which  was  published  under  the  name  of  Lesage 
(180.3-04).  Xapoleon  made  him  baron,  em- 
ployed him  in  olTices  connected  with  the  home 
administration,  and  gave  him  the  ofTice  of  cham- 
berlain. After  the  battle  of  Waterloo  Las  Cases 
offered  to  share  the  exile  of  Xapoleon,  and  in 
Saint  Helena  the  ex-Emperor  dictated  to  him  a 
part  of  his  memoirs.  A  letter  which  Las  Cases 
contrived  to  send  to  Lucien  Bonaparte  led  to 
his  being  arrested  by  the  British  authorities  and 
separated  from  X'^apoleon  in  1816.  He  returned  to 
Europe  and  resided  at  Frankfort-on-the-ilain  and 
in  Belgium  till  X'apoleon's  death,  when  he  re- 
turned to  France,  and  published  the  Memorial 
de  .SV;i;i/c  ndline  (1823). 

LASCO,  Ijis'kfi,  JoH.^NXES  A.     See  A  Lasco. 

LASCY>  lUs'f,  or  LACY,  Fraxz  Moeitz, 
Count  (1725-1801).  An  Austrian  general,  son  of 
Count  Peter  Lacy  (1678-1751),  an  Irishman  in 
the  Russian  service.  He  was  born  at  Saint  Pe- 
tersburg: was  educated  for  the  army  in  Vienna, 
and  in  174.3  entered  the  Austrian  senice.  He 
fought  bravely  in  Italy.  Silesia,  and  the  Xether- 
lands;  was  promoted  to  major-general  for  his 
bravery  at  Lobositz :  and,  with  the  rank  of  major- 
general  commanding  a  division,  undertook  the 
reorganization  of  the  army  in  17.58.  His  strategy 
during  the  years  1759  and  1761  won  him  in  1702 
the  rank  of  field-marshal.  He  was  unsuccessful 
in  the  war  with  Turkey  (1788-90),  and  was 
retired. 

LA  SERENA,  la  sa-rfi'na.  The  capital  of  the 
Department  of  Coquimbo.  Chile.  It  is  situated 
on  an  eminence  overlooking  a  small  bay  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  215  miles  north  of  Valparaiso 
(Map:  Chile.  C  9).  It  has  a  delightful  climate, 
is  surrounded  by  gardens,  and  is  a  well-built  and 
handsome  town,  with  straight  and  regular 
streets,  several  plazas  and  promenades.  A  rail- 
road eight  miles  long  connects  it  with  its  port, 
Coquimbo  (q.v. ).  Other  railroads  run  to  the 
interior  towns  of  VicuiJa  and  Rivadavfa.  and 
a  line  running  southward,  but  not  yet  completed, 
will  connect  it  with  Valparaiso  and  Santiago, 
and.  through  the  Transandcan  Railroad,  with  the 
Atlantii-  Coa-it.     Pnimlation.  in   1805.   lfi,5Cl. 

LA  SERNA  E  HINOJOSA,  Li  s.lr'na  a  e'nft- 
Ho'sa,  .Tosfi  DE  (1770-18.32).  A  Spanish  general 
and  viceroy,  born  at  .Jerez  de  la  Frontera.  He 
fought  against  the  French  in  the  Peninsular  War, 
and  served  under  Wellington  in  1813.     In  1816 


he  received  command  of  the  Royalist  army  in 
Upper  Peru,  with  the  rank  of  major-general.  The 
Viceroy,  Pezuela,  was  from  the  first  antagonistic; 
and  I^  Serna.  after  several  times  acting  against 
his  own  judgment,  notably  in  the  battles  of  Salta 
and  .Jujuy.  where  the  patriots  were  victorious, 
was  persuaded  to  remain  at  his  post  only  by  the 
prospect  of  San  Martin's  invasion.  He  then 
received  command  of  the  army  and  also  the 
title  of  Viceroy  in  l'czucla"s  place  (1821).  After 
San  Martin  entered  Lima,  La  Serna  retreated  to 
Cuzco,  where  be  maintained  his  army  against  the 
patriots  for  three  years  without  assistance  from 
Spain.  On  December  0,  1824,  the  decisive  battle 
of  Ayacucho  was  fought  between  General  Sucre, 
the  patriot  leader,  and  the  Viceroy.  Despite  the 
Royalist  odds,  tlie  patriots  won  the  battle,  and 
La  Serna  was  wounded  and  captured.  He  was 
afterwards  released  and  returned  to  Spain. 

laASKEB,  lasTv^r,  Eduabd  (1829-84).  A 
Prussian  statesman  of  Jewish  descent,  born  at 
Jarotschin  (  Posen) .  He  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Breslau  and  Berlin,  and  in  1851  ob- 
tained a  post  in  the  Berlin  municipal  court.  Sub- 
sequently he  spent  three  years  in  England  in  the 
study  of  public  affairs.  Upon  his  return  in  1856, 
he  again  entered  the  Government  service  of  Prus- 
sia. In  1865  he  was  first  elected  to  the  Lower 
House,  where  in  1868-73  he  represented  Magde- 
burg, and  in  1875-79  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  He 
sat  for  Ihe  first  electoral  district  of  Berlin  in  the 
Constituent  Xorth  German  Diet,  and  later,  until 
his  death,  in  the  Xorth  German  and  tlie  Germau 
Diet  for  the  second  electoral  district  of  Saxe- 
Meiningen.  He  was  identified  with  the  'Fort- 
schrittspartei,'  or  Progressives,  until  1860.  when 
he  assisted  in  founding  the  Xational  Liberal 
Party.  In  the  civil  consolidation  of  the  (Jerman 
Empire.  Lasker  played  a  very  conspicuous  part, 
and  he  largely  shared  many  of  the  most  impor- 
tant legislative  and  administrative  enactments. 
Differences  ultimately  arose  between  Bismarck 
and  himself,  and  at  last  the  Chancellor's  eco- 
nomic and  tax-reform  policy  led  him  to  withdraw 
from  the  Xational  Liberal  Party.  He  >vas  soon 
joined  by  others,  and  the  'secessionist'  faction 
thus  formed  constituted  a  vigorous  opposition. 
In  the  hope  of  benefiting  his  health,  Lasker  visit- 
ed the  United  States  in  1883.  His  death  in 
Xew  Y'ork,  January-  5.  1884,  was  followed  by 
what  is  known  as  the  'Lasker  incident.'  Reso- 
lutions of  condolence,  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States,  were  forwarded 
to  Minister  Sargent  at  Berlin,  to  be  by  him  trans- 
mitted through  the  legitimate  channel  to  the 
Reichstag.  These  resolutions  were  returned  un- 
delivered by  Bismarck,  throvigh  the  German  Min- 
ister at  Washington.  Lasker's  chief  publication 
was  Zur  Vcrfassungsfiesehichte  Preussens  (1874), 
a  collection  of  essays.  Consult  the  study  by 
Bamberger   (Leipzig,  1884). 

LASKER,  Emaxuei.  (1808—).  A  German 
chess-player,  born  in  Berlinchen.  Prussia.  His 
first  noteworthy  chess- pbaying  was  in  1889, 
when  he  won  first  prize  in  the  Breslau  'Haupt- 
turnier.'  He  won  second  prize  in  the  Amster- 
dam tournament  of  1889.  and  in  the  following 
year  won  matches  with  Mieses  and  Bardeleben, 
and  prizes  at  the  tournaments  held  in  Gratz  and 
Berlin.  In  1892  the  first  honors  of  the  London 
national  tournament  were  his.  and.  after  winning 
the  English  championship  by  defeating  the  well- 
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known  expert  Blac'kl)urn,  lie  visited  the  United 
States,  where  he  met  most  of  the  leading  play- 
ers and  won  the  American  championship  from 
Showalter.  On  May  24,  18'J4,  he  won  the  cham- 
pionship of  the  world  by  defeatiii;,'  the  veteran 
Steinitz.  His  other  successes  were  at  the  Haslin;,'s 
touniamenl  in  1^115.  the  Saint  Petershurj.'  tourna- 
ment in  1S9U.  and  the  tournaments  of  Nuremberg 
(18'Jti),  London  (ISyj),  and  Paris  (UlOO).  In 
1902  he  acted  as  assistant  lecturer  in  mathemat- 
ics at  the  Victoria  University  of  ilanchester, 
England.  Lasker  has  published  a  collection  of 
letters,  under  the  title  Common  Sense  in  Chess. 

LASKI,  l-i^'Ur*^.  Jax.   See  A  Lasco,  Jouax.nes. 

LAS  PALMAS,  las  piil'mas.  The  capital  of 
the  island  of  Gran  Canaria  and  the  largest  city 
of  the  Canary  Islands  (Jlap:  Africa,  C  2).  It 
is  beautifully  situated  on  the  northeastern  shore 
of  the  island  in  a  fertile  valley  dotted  with 
palms.  It  has  a  magnificent  harbor,  capacious 
and  deep  enough  for  the  largest  ships.  It  is  a 
bay  formed  by  the  island  or  peninsula  called  La 
Isfeta,  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow- 
bar.  Enormous  amounts  of  coal  are  stored  here, 
and  the  number  of  ships  annually  visiting  this  har- 
bor exceeds  that  of  any  other  Spanish  port.  There 
is  regular  steamship  communication  with  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  the  Cape.  Australia,  Xew 
Zealand,  and  America,  besides  European  ports. 
The  harbor,  which  bears  the  name  of  La  Luz.  and 
which  is  protected  by  two  forts  and  several  bat- 
teries, is  connected  by  railroad  with  the  city  it- 
self, which  lies  four  miles  to  the  south.  LasPalmas 
is  built  on  two  sides  of  a  stream,  which  is  crossed 
by  two  bridges.  The  streets  in  the  older  portion 
are  narrow  and  irregular,  but  the  new  quarters 
are  well  built,  mostly  with  two-story  houses.  The 
cathedral,  which  was  begun  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury and  not  finished  till  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth,  has  a  facade  of  harmonious  propor- 
tions of  the  Ionic  order.  Tliere  are  also  sev- 
eral other  churches,  a  large  city  hall,  a  college 
and  seminary,  a  library,  an  art  academy,  an 
athenaeum  and  museum,  and  a  large  new  theatre, 
seating  1400  persons.  Fishing  is  still  one  of  the 
chief  occupations  of  the  iidiabitants.  but  ship- 
building is  rapidly  developing,  and  is  becoming 
tlie  principal  industry.  There  are  also  manufac- 
tures of  glass,  leather  goods,  and  hats,  an<l  a 
famous  brand  of  wine  is  exported.  Pop- 
ulation, in  18S7.  21.018;  in  1807.  34.770:  in 
1900,  43,960.  Las  Palmas  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  147S  liy  Juan  Uejon  at  the  time  of 
his  conquest  of  the  island.  Almost  from  the  first 
until  1833  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Province  of 
the  Canaries.  In  that  year  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  transferred  to  Santa  Cruz  de  Tenerife. 

LASPEYRES,  hVsp.lr'.  Etikxxe  (1834—). 
.\  (lerman  statistician,  born  at  Halle.  He  .stud- 
ied at  the  universities  of  Berlin,  Gottingen, 
Tiihingen,  Halle,  and  Heidelberg.  In  lSfi4  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  political  econoniy  in  the 
I'niversity  of  Basel.  He  subsequently  held  simi- 
lar chairs  at  Riga.  Dorpat.  and  Karlsruhe,  and 
from  1874  to  1900  was  professor  at  Giessen.  La- 
speyres  is  best  known  by  his  Gesrhichte  drr 
volkxiHrtschnftlwhcii  Aiischiniiinpen  dcr  yic- 
derliinder  (1SG3).  and  Drr  Einfluss  der  Wohnting 
auf  die  Siltllrhl-eit   (1869). 

LASSA.    Tlie  capital  of  Tibet.    See  Lhasa. 

LASSALLE.  li'i'sAl'.  FKRniNAxn  (182.5-64).  A 
celebrated  Socialistic  agitator,  born  at  Breslau  in 
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1825.  His  father,  a  Jewish  silk  merchant, 
planned  a  commercial  career  for  him,  and  sent 
him  at  sixteen  to  the  commercial  high  school  at 
Leipzig.  But  Lassalle  conceived  an  antipathy  for 
trade,  left  the  college  after  two  years,  and  en- 
tered upon  philosophical,  philological,  and  archa;- 
ological  studies  at  Breslau  and  Berlin.  His 
extraordinary  brilliancy  won  him  many  ad- 
mirers at  the  university,  among  them  Alexan- 
der von  Humboldt.  At  the  university  he  began 
a  philosophical  work  on  Heraclitus  the  Obscure, 
but,  becoming  interested  in  the  ease  of  the  mis- 
used wife  of  Count  von  llatzfeldt,  he  spent  his 
best  energies  for  eight  years  in  conducting  her 
suit  for  separation,  and  won  a  brilliant  victory. 
Die  Philosojihic  Herakleitos  des  Oiinkeln  ap- 
peared in  18.58  and  was  received  with  great  favor 
in  Berlin.  In  1801  Lassalle  published  Das  Sys- 
tetn  der  eniorhcncn  Rechle,  pronounced  by  Savi- 
gny  to  be  the  ablest  legal  work  written  since  the 
si.xteenth  century. 

As  early  as  1S48  Lassalle  had  become  a  radieaf 
disciple  of  Marx.  In  that  year  he  was  arrested 
for  his  bold  denunciations  of  the  reactionary 
party  and  after  a  long  trial  was  condenmed  to 
six  months'  imprisonment.  In  18G'2  he  broke 
with  the  Progressists  CFortschrittspartei') ,  and 
appeared  as  the  champion  of  the  working  classes. 
He  published  several  pamphlets,  the  circulation 
of  which  was  prohibited.  Xevertheless.  copies  of 
them  were  widely  circulated  and  created  a  gen- 
eral interest  in  Socialism  among  the  working 
classes.  His  main  theory  was  that  there  was  no 
satisfactory  prospect  for  the  working  classes 
under  the  wage  system.  He  proposed  to  found 
coiiperative  associations  for  production,  employ- 
ing imblic  credit  to  secure  capital.  In  1803  he 
founded  Dcr  all'icmeine  deiit.tche  Arbeitervcrcin, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  secure  to  the  workers 
political  power,  to  be  employed  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  existing  economic  order.  While  the  society 
was  still  in  its  infancy.  Lassalle  was  killed  in 
a  duel,  the  result  of  a  love  affair.  Lassalle  must 
be  regarded  as  the  virtual  founder  of  the  German 
Social  Democratic  Party  (q.v. ),  although  the 
present  leaders  of  the  party  reptidiate  his  ideas 
as  antiquated. 

Lassalle's  socialistic  writings  added  practically 
nothing  to  the  teaching  of  Marx,  but  his  learn- 
ing and  eloquence  and  his  fascinating  personality 
gave  the  labor  movement  a  ])owerful  impulse.  Mod- 
ern Socialism  as  a  political  movement  owes  more 
to  Lassalle  than  to  any  other  man.  The  best 
edition  of  Lassalle's  works  is  that  of  Bernstein, 
Ferdinand  LnssaUr.t  lirdrn  und  Xehriften  (3  vols., 
Berlin.  1892-03).  which  includes  a  biography.  A 
new  edition  of  his  (lesamticerke  is  by  Blum.  vols, 
i.-xiv.  Several  volumes  of  Lassalle's  letters  have 
been  published:  to  Hans  von  Billow,  1802-64 
(Dresden.  1885);  to  Karl  Rodliertus  (Berlin, 
1878):  to  Georg  Herwegh  (Zurich.  1896):  to 
Karl  :Marx  and  Friedrich  Engel  (Stuttgart, 
1902).  Consult,  also:  Aaln^rg.  Ferdinand  Las- 
salle (T^-ipzig.  1883)  :  Bernstein.  Lassale  nx  a 
Socio/  Reformer  (Eng.  trans.  London.  1893)  ; 
Kohiit.  Ferdinand  Lassalle  (Leipzig.  1899).  For 
a  brief  account  of  his  life  and  work,  consult  Ely, 
French  and  German  Socialism   (Xew  York.  1883). 

LASSBERG,  lasTierK.  .Joseph.  Baron  (1770- 
ISn.i).  A  German  antiquary,  bom  at  Donaues- 
chingen.  In  1817  he  gave  up  the  olTue  of 
Pri\T  Councilor  to  the  Prince  of  Fiirstenberg, 
which  he  had  held  since  1806,  and  devoted  him- 
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self  to  study.  At  the  Castle  of  Meersburg,  on 
h:ike  Constance,  he  formed  a  valuable  library, 
after  his  death  incorporated  in  the  library  at  his 
birthplace.  His  collection  of  nianuscri|)ts  is  famed 
as  containing  the  important  codex  of  the  Nibe- 
lunyenlieil.  Lassberg  edited,  under  the  name 
Meister  f>epp  von  Kppishusen,  Lin  svhijn  tind 
uiiiiiutiy  llr-lichl,  dcr  Liltoucr  (18'2G),  iSiyctiot 
(1830),  E'ggciilied  (1832),  Ein  scliOn  alt  Lied 
run  IJraie  friz  I'mi  Zolrc  (1842),  and  the  col- 
lection called  Liedersaal  (1820-25).  Consult 
ISricfiiechsel  zwischcn  Lasshcrg  und  Vhland 
(1870). 

LAS'SELL,  William  (1799-1880).  An  Eng- 
lish aslionoiiHT.  born  in  Lancashire.  He  had 
very  little  opportunity  for  schooling,  and  it  was 
during  his  mercantile  a])prcnticeshi|)  at  Liverpool 
that  he  made  his  own  telescopes,  and  afterwards 
he  built  a  private  observatory  near  that  city.  He 
not  only  built  and  nimuitcd  rcllecling  telescopes 
e(|uatorially.  uhicli  were  the  first  of  the  kind  to 
be  used,  but  invented  an  excellent  nielhud  of 
polishing  the  specula.  With  the  telescope  of  his 
own  construction  he  observed  the  satellite  of  Nep- 
tune in  1847,  the  eighth  satellite  of  Saturn  in 
1848,  and  in  18.51  discovered  two  new  satellites 
of  Uranus.  In  1801  he  mounted  equatorially  a 
reflecting  telescope  at  Valetta,  on  the  island  of 
Alalia,  and  remained  there  four  years  observing 
and  describing  new  nebuhv  and  jK^rfecdng  the 
results  of  many  of  his  first  observations.  He 
returned  to  England  in  1805.  and  established  an 
observatory  near  ^Maidenhead,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death. 

LASSEN,  las'scn,  Chri.sti.\x  (1800-70).  An 
eminent  <  German  Orientalist.  He  was  born 
October  22.  1900,  at  Bergen,  Norway:  studied 
at  Christiania.  and  afterwards  (1822)  at 
Heidelberg  and  Bonn,  and  assisted  Sehlegel  in 
the  publication  of  the  Raiiiaii'iiia  and  //I'/u/in- 
dcsa.  He  also  associated  himself  with  Eug&ne 
Burnouf  in  the  production  of  the  ICxsni  siir  Ic 
I'ali  (1820).  In  1830  he  became  extraordinary, 
and  in  1840  full,  professor  of  ancient  Indian 
languages  and  literature  at  Bonn.  He  died  at 
Bonn,  May  0,  1870.  Lassen  edited  many  Sanskrit 
works,  and  published  several  very  important 
Avorks,  the  chief  of  which  are:  Dir  nllpcrsischcn 
Jieilin/tchriften  (183G);  VoVslJindigc  Zusum- 
mriisleUunff  aUcr  his  IS'io  hekannt  fiemachten 
altpersischen  Keitinschriftrii  mit  Erh-liiriiiifi.  em- 
bodying Westergaard"s  investigations  (1845): 
lieitrur/c  ziir  Gc.schirhfc  drr  [irirchixrlirn  viid 
indo-xei/lhisrlicn  KiJiiigr  in  Bnrtiirii.  Knhiil  vtid 
Indien  (1838):  Iiisliiiitioiws  Liiifiiiw  Pracriticcc 
(1837);  Gitarioviiida  ■Jayadcra;  (1S30):  Antho- 
login  (tanscriticu  (1838):  and  ludische  Alter- 
ttimshuiidc.  a  critical  historv  of  Indian  civiliza- 
tion (1847-01,  new  ed.  1801-74). 

LASSEN,  E»r.\Ri>  (1S30I904).  A  German 
composi'r,  born  at  Copenhagen.  His  parents  movetl 
to  Brussels  when  he  was  but  an  infant,  and  at 
ten  years  of  .ige  he  was  registered  as  a  student 
in  the  Conservatory  of  that  city,  winning  all  the 
important  prizes  as  well  as  the  Orand  Prix  de 
Rome.  He  became  Court  music  director  at  Wei- 
mar in  1858.  and  through  the  innnence  of  Liszt 
was  enabled  to  giAC  his  opera  hnndgrnf  I.iiduigs 
Jinnilfiihrt  (18.57).  He  was  Court  kapellmeister 
at  Weimar  from  1801  to  1895.  during  which  time 
he  successfully  produced  Wagner's  Tristan  und 
Isolde  ( 1874),  besides  the  following  operas  of  his 


own:  Frauenlob  (1800);  he  captif  (1805);  and 
a  ballet,  Diana.  He  also  wrote  music  to  (Edipus 
ill  Koloniis  (1874),  to  Faust  (1870),  to  Pandora, 
to  Hebbel's  \ibelungcn,  and  very  many  popular 

songs. 

LASSERRE,  la'silr',  Pai  L  Joseph  Henri  ue 
MoxziE-  tlS2S-1900).  A  l-'rench  writer  on  re- 
ligious subjects,  born  at  Carlu.x.  He  studied  law 
at  I'aris  until  1851,  and  in  that  year  wrote  in 
favor  of  the  coup  dV'tat.  L'opiiiion  ct  le  coup 
d'etat.  He  took  uj)  the  cause  of  Poland,  trav- 
eled to  Rome  in  hi'r  Ijchalf,  and  helped  gain  the 
Pojjc's  condemnation  of  the  massacres  of  War- 
saw. A  few  years  later  he  made  himself  famous 
by  his  attack  on  Renan's  I'l'o  de  Jesus;  by  his 
claim  that  he  had  been  healed  at  Lourdes,  his 
consequent  literary  activity  in  favor  of  the 
pilgrimages  thither,  and  his  quarrels  with  Zdia 
over  the  question:  and  by  his  translation  of  the 
tJospels,  which, under  the  title  of  Saints  Evamiilrs 
(1887),  was  first  hi^dily  praised  by  the  Vatican, 
but  later  put  on  the  index  cx]iurgatorius.  His 
great  successes  were  Sotrc-lkiinc  de  Lourdes 
(1803),  which  has  been  translated  into  most  of 
the  European  languages,  and  Les  Episodes  mira- 
culciix  dc  Lourdes  (1883). 

LASSO  I  Port,  7oco,  Sp.  lazo.  snare,  from  Lat. 
hitjimis,  snare,  probably  from  Ulcere,  to  allure). 
A  rope  of  hair,  hemp,  or  hide,  from  sixty  to  one 
hundred  feet  long,  w'ith  a  running  noose  at  one 
end.  It  is  thrown,  mostly  from  horseback,  with 
a  whirl  which  takes  the  expanded  noose  over  the 
horns  or  legs  of  the  animal  to  be  cajitured;  a 
snatch  tightens  it  and  disables  the  (puirry.  It 
was  in  use  in  South  America  and  Jlexico  before 
their  discovery  by  the  Spaniards,  and  is  still 
used  for  catching  wild  horses  on  the  Pampas. 
It  is  a  favorite  hunting  equipment  of  the  cowboys 
of  northwestern  Texas  and  Jlexico. 

LASSO,  liis'so,  Oklaxdo  m  (Ori.axdus  Las- 
sf.s)  (1520-94).  A  celebrated  composer,  born  at 
Jlons,  in  Hainault.  After  having  been  a  choir- 
boy in  the  Church  of  Saint  Nicholas  at  Mons,  he 
was  taken  in  1532,  as  a  protege  of  the  Viceroy  of 
Sicily,  to  Sicily  and  ililan.  In  1538  he  settled 
in  Naples,  and  after  spending  three  years  there, 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  nuieslni  di  cappella 
at  Saint  .lohn  Latcran  until  1548.  In  1554 
we  find  him  at  Antwerp ;  in  1557  he  went  to 
Jluniili  on  the  invitation  of  Duke  Albert  V.  of 
Bavaria,  and  after  being  identified  with  the  Court 
chapel,  became  in  1502  the  maestro  di  cappella. 
This  post  he  retained  till  his  death.  Lasso  was 
the  forerunner  of  Palestrina,  At  first  he  wrote 
madrigals  and  songs  in  the  style  of  Arcadelt  and 
Willaert,  but  he  soon  devoted  his  attention  to 
sacred  compositions,  and  it  is  upon  these  that 
his  reputation  rests.  He  was  the  last  of  the 
great  masters  of  single  coimterpoint,  and  he 
worked  out  his  ideas  clearly,  brilliantly,  and 
with  a  greater  melodic  charm  than  any  of  his 
predecessors.  His  best  work,  the  Penitential 
J'salms  of  David  (republished  in  modem  nota- 
tion by  Dehn.  1838) .  compares  favorably  with  the 
works  of  his  greater  contemporary,  and  his  in- 
fluence on  church  music  of  his  day  was  scarcely 
less  than  Palestrina's.  Consult:  Breitkopf  und 
Hartel's  edition  of  his  works  (Leipzig.  1894  ct 
seq.)  :  Sandberger,  lieitriige  zur  Oesrhichte  der 
haierische?!  Hoflaprlle  unter  0.  di  Jjasso  (3 
vols.,  Leipzig,  1894)  :  DeclSvc,  Roland  de  Lassus, 
sa   vie  ct  ses  ceuvres    (Mons,   1894)  ;   Delmotte, 
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'Sotice  biographifjue  nur  Roland  dc  Lattre,  connu 
suus  le  noin  d'Oiiaiidu  dv  Lussus  ( Valeneieimes, 
1830). 

LASSON,  l;l'.sun,  Adolf  (1832—).  A  German 
Illetaplly:^i^•i:nl,  hum  at  Alt.slielitz,  ilecklfiiburg. 
He  studied  in  lieilin,  where  lie  was  made  privat- 
doceiit  lor  pliilo-  ipliy  at  the  University,  and 
chairman  of  the  Pliilosopliical  Society.  The  more 
important  of  his  writings  include:  Baco  von 
^'el■ulams  irisscnsichdftliclie  Principieii  (1800); 
Joliann  (joitlich  Fichtc  iin  ^'^■rlluItni.1  zu  Khche 
v.iid  Htaat  (18(J3)  ;  Meister  Eckharl  der  ilystiker 
(1SG8)  ;  Dus  Kiilliirideat  und  dcr  Krieg  (1808)  ; 
Princip  und  Zukunff  des  Volkerr^chis  (1871); 
(liordnno  liruno  (18T2):  .S';/.s7(«i  der  Kechtsphi- 
losophie  (1882);  Uas  Veduchtnis  (1804);  Der 
Leib   (1898). 

LASSUS,  h'l'sn',  Jeax  Baptiste  Antoine 
(1807-57).  A  French  architect,  born  in  Paris. 
He  enteri'd  the  Kcole  des  Beaux-Arts  in  1828,  and 
was  a  pupil  of  Lebas  and  Labronste.  In  1840  he 
and  Viollet-le-Duc  were  associated  with  Cuban 
in  the  restoration  of  the  Sainte  Chapellc.  which 
■was  not  entirely  completed  until  18.30.  In  1842 
Lassus  and  Viollet-le-Duc  were  intrusted  with 
the  restoration  of  Notre  Uame.  This  work  was 
interrupted  by  the  restoration  of  !Saint-Germain 
I'Auxerrois  and  of  the  cathedrals  of  Chartres 
and  Le  JIans.  and  the  building  of  the  parish 
church  at  Belleville.  He  prepared  the  Album 
de  Villiird  de  Ilonnecourt  for  publication  (1858), 
and  wrote  an  elaborate  Monogrnphic  de  In  cathe- 
dirilc  dr  Clutrlrcx  (  1S43)  in  collaboration  with 
Didron  and  Auiaury  Duval.  Lassus  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  nineteenth-century  Gothic  revival  in 
France. 

LASSUS,  Orlaxdus.  A  Dutch  composer.  See 
Lasso.  Orlando  di. 

LAST  DAYS  OF  POMPEII,  The.  A  novel 
by  Hulwer  (1834).  The  story  is  laid  immediate- 
ly before  and  during  the  destruction  of  Pompeii, 
A.D.  79. 

LAST  JUDGMENT,  The.  The  subject  of 
many  media-val  paintings.  (1)  A  vast  composi- 
tion in  fresco  by  Michelangelo  on  the  walls  of 
the  Sistine  Chapel  of  the  Vatican,  completed  in 
1541.  (2)  A  painting  on  the  wall  of  the  Campo- 
Santo  of  Pisa,  formerly  attributed  to  Orcagna. 
but  now  ascribed  to  the  Sienese  painters  Pietro 
and  Ambrogio  Lorcnzetti.  (3)  \  painting  by 
Rubens  in  the  Munich  Pinakolhek.  (4)  A 
noted  work  of  Roger  van  der  Weyden  in  the  hos- 
pital of  Beaune,  France,  made  for  Chancellor 
Rollin,  whose  portrait  appears  in  the  painting. 

(5)  Paintings  l>y  Fra  Angelico  in  the  old  Mu- 
seum,   BerliB,    and    the    Academy    at    Florence. 

(6)  A  large  fresco  by  Peter  von  Cornelius  on 
the  wall  of  the  Ludwigskirche,  Munich. 

LAST  MAN.  A  title  used  of  Charles  I.  of 
England  by  the  Parliamentary  Party,  intended 
to  signify  that  he  was  the  last  King  that  Eng- 
land should  have.  Charles  II.  was  called  the 
Son  of  tlie  Last  ^lan. 

LASTMAN,  lAst'mAn.  Pieter  (1583-1633). 
A  Dutch  painter  and  engraver;  born  according 
to  some  authorities  at  Amsterdam,  and  according 
to  others  at  Haarlem.  He  studied  under  Gerrit 
Pieterszen.  and  about  IfiOI  went  to  Pome,  where 
he  was  influenced  by  Elsheimer.  In  1G22  he 
became  the  master  of  Kembrandt.  at  Amsterdam. 
His  subjects  .are  mythical  or  religious. 
Vol.  XL— 61. 


LAST  OF  THE  BARONS,  TiiE.  A  novel  by 
iiulwer  (1843).  The  liero  is  Richard  Neville, 
lOarl  of  \\a)\\ick,  and  the  scene  is  the  War  of 
the  Roses  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

LAST  OF  THE  MOHICANS,  The.  A  novel 
by  .Janice  1  eiiiniure  Cnciprr  (1820).  One  of  the 
Leatherslocking  tales. 

LAST  OF  THE  ROMANS.  A  name  used  of 
Brutus,  Cassius,  Aetius,  and  Cola  di  Rienzi.  In 
modern  times  the  title  has  been  applied  also  to 
Congreve,  Horace  Walpnlc,  and  others. 

LAST  OF  THE  TRIBUNES.  A  title  used  of 
Cola  di  Rienzi  (q.v.).  His  brief  term  of  ollice 
is  the  sul)ject  of  Bulwer's  novel  Rienzi,  the  Last 
of  the  'rrihiiues. 

LAST  OF  THE  TROUBADOURS.  A  title 
given   to  tlie   (;a>con   pot-t   .lacques  .Jasmin. 

LAST  ROSE  OF  SUMMER,  The.  One  of 
the  most  familiar  of  the  songs  written  by  Thomas 
Moore  for  his  Irish  Melodies.  The  air  was 
changed  fiom  an  old  melody,  "The  Groves  of 
Blarney." 

LAST  SIGH  OF  THE  MOOR,  The  (Sp.  El 
ultimo  sospiro  dr]  Morn).  Tlie  name  given  to  a 
sandy  hillock  near  Granada.  Spain.  On  it  Boab- 
dil  is  said  to  have  taken  his  last  view  of  the 
Alhambra  on  .January  2,  1492,  after  the  conquest 
of  the  city  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

LAST  SUPPER,  The.  A  celebrated  painting 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  on  the  wall  of  the  re- 
fectory in  the  former  ilonastery  of  Santa  JIaria 
delle  Grazie,  Milan,  now  a  cavalry  barrack.  It 
was  painted  about  1408,  in  oils  instead  of  fresco, 
and  is  almost  obliterated,  having  sulTered  greatly 
from  neglect  and  ill-treatment.  The  central  por- 
tion of  the  picture  was  mutilated  by  a  doorway 
cut  in  the  wall  in  1652.  Little  but  "the  attitudes 
and  grouping  can  now  be  distinguished,  but  the 
painting  is  one  of  the  best  known  in  the  world 
through  numerous  copies,  of  which  the  most 
faithful  is  that  of  Aggione  in  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Arts,  London.  Of  the  numerous  other 
representations  of  the  subject  the  most  noted  are 
those  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  in  the  ^Monastery  of 
San  Salvi.  near  Florence:  Hans  Holbein,  in 
Basel:  Dirk  Bouts,  in  the  Church  of  Saint  Pierre; 
and  Luca  Signorelli,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Cortona, 
Italy. 

LA'SUS  (Lat..  from  Ok.  Aatros)  (c.515  B.C.). 
A  Greek  dilhyrambic  poet,  born  at  Ilermione  in 
Argolis.  who  lived  at  Athens  during  the  reign 
of  Ilipparchus.  He  is  reputed  to  have  had  Pin- 
dar as  his  pupil.  The  few  fragments  of  his 
poems  are  given  bv  Bergk,  PoetcB  Lyrici  Graeci, 
iii.   (4th  ed..  Leipzig,  1887). 

LAS  VEGAS,  lAs  va'gfls.  The  county-seat  of 
San  Miguel  County,  K.  M..  83  miles  (40  in  a  di- 
rect line)  east  of  Santa  Ff;  on  the  Gallinas,  n 
branch  of  the  Pecos  River,  and  on  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  F<'>  Railroad  (ilap:  New  ilex- 
ico,  F  2).  It  includes  two  parts  solidly  built 
together — an  unorganized  section,  the  old  Mex- 
ican town,  which  is  the  county-seat;  and.  lying 
to  the  east,  the  modern  quarter,  incorporated  in 
1888  under  the  name  East  Las  Vegas,  this  fo^vn 
in  1800  becoming  the  city  of  Las  Vegas.  It 
is  the  seat  of  the  New  Mexico  Normal  T'niver- 
sity.  There  is  a  public  library.  Las  Vegas  is  an 
important  wool  market,  and  the  commercial  cen- 
tre for  the  adjacent  covmtry,  which  is  interested 
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priiicii)ally  in  farming  and  stock-raising.  Its  in- 
dustrial L'stablislmifiits  ineludu  railroad  macliine- 
sliops,  woul-.Mruuring  mills,  tlourniills,  carriage 
and  wagon  shops,  jjlaning -mills,  a  foundry  and 
inacliinc-shop,  tie  preserving  works,  lumber  and 
brick  yards,  candy  and  cigar  factories,  a  brewery, 
etc.  Si.\  miles  distant  is  tlie  famous  Las  Vegas 
Hot  Springs,  a  popular  health  resort,  0705  feet 
al)ove  sea-level, noted  for  its  tine  sienery  and  clear 
and  eipiable  climate,  as  well  as  for  its  medicinal 
S|>rings,  which  number  some  forty,  with  tempera- 
tures ranging  from  75°  to  140"  K.  The  total 
population  is  estimated  at  about  8000;  that  of 
the  city,  according  to  the  census  of  1890,  was 
2385;   of   1900,  3552. 

LATACUNGA,  la'ta-koon'ga.  The  capital  of 
the  l'in\ime  nf  1,1'on.  Kcuador  (Maji:  Ecuador, 
B  4).  It  is  situated  on  a  plateau  9000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  between  the  two  neighboring  vol- 
canoes of  Chimborazo  and  Cotgjjaxi.  The  region 
is  volcanic,  and  tlie  city  has  several  times  been 
destroyed  by  earthciuakes;  nevertheless  it  has 
been  rebuilt  and  is  now  one  of  the  handsomest 
towns  in  the  country,  with  fine  public  buildings 
and  churches,  and  a  national  eollege.  A  good  road 
connects  it  with  (^uito,  56  miles  to  the  north ; 
but  the  city  is  not  of  great  commercial  impor- 
tance: the  chief  export  is  saltpetre.  It  was,  how- 
ever, an  important  place  before  the  conquest,  and 
coiitaiM<'d  a  ]ialacc  nf  tlie  Incas  which  still  exists. 
It  was  occupied  bv  (he  Sjianiards  in  1534.  Popu- 
lation, in   1891.   10.000.  largely  Indians. 

LA  TAILLE,  la  tiV,  .Jean  nE  (c.l540-c.l007) . 
A  I'rench  dramatist,  born  at  I'xmdaroy.  He 
studied  law  at  Orleans,  and  fought  under  Henry 
IV.  in  his  numerous  wars.  In  his  writing  he  imi- 
tated the  ancients  in  the  manner  of  .lodelle.  and 
))roduced  tragedies,  such  as  Saiil  le  furieun 
(1572),  an<l  c(miedics,  such  as  Les  corivnux 
(1574),  in  which  he  is  one  of  the  first  to  intro- 
duce natural  dialogue.  He  also  wrote  Elcr/ics, 
chfiii.ions,  snniirls  (15741.  His  works  were 
edited  by  de  Naulde  (187S-S2). — His  brother, 
.T.\CQtES  HE  i,A  Taille  (1542-02),  wrote  La  mort 
d'.lJexandre  (1573)  and  La  mort  de  Daire 
(1574).  tragedies. 

LATAKIA,  la'ta-ke'a.  A  seaport  of  Syria,  in 
the  Vilaycl  of  Beirut,  opposite  the  island  of 
Cvprus,  and  75  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Tri- 
poli (Map:  Turkey,  in  Asia.  F  5).  It  is  poorly 
built,  but  has  some  Koman  antiquities,  notably 
a  triumphal  arch,  generally  assigned  to  Septimi- 
us  Sevenis.  The  commercial  importance  of  the 
place  dejiends  chiefly  on  the  famous  T.atakia 
tobacco,  which  is  grown  in  the  vicinity  and  ex- 
ported to  Eg^-pt  .and  England.  The  harbor  is 
small  and  shallow,  and  steamers  usually  anchor 
in  the  roadstead.  Latakia  is  the  scat  of  an 
American  mission.  Population,  according  to 
latest  estimates,  22.000.  mostly  Mohammedans. 

LATEAU,  la'tf/,  LofisE  (IS.-iO-SS).  A  Bel- 
gian visionary,  born  at  Bois  d'Haine.  At  nine- 
teen, after  entering  the  Third  Order  of  Saint 
Francis  of  Assisi.  she  had  a  vision  of  Christ  and 
was  thereafter  thought  to  he  stigmatized  with 
wounds  which  bled  each  Friday.  Some  of  the 
Catholic  clerg^'  urged  the  miraculous  nature  of 
the  phenomenon,  and  the  girl's  home  became  a 
place  of  pilgrimage.  A  Belgian  pathologist  diag- 
nosed her  disease  as  'stigmatie  neuropathy,' 
When  Bishop  Diimont  of  Toiirnay.  who  had  seen 
in  her  case  a  miracle  in  behalf  of  the  Catholic 


Church,  was  deposed,  she  sided  with  him  and  left 
the  Komaii  Catholic  communion.  Consult  Warlo- 
mont,  ll(ii>iiuit  medical  (Brussels,  1875),  and 
Koehling's  biography    (Paderborn,   1874), 

LATEEN  SAIL  I  Fr.  laline.  Latin,  from  Lat. 
Laliiuis.  I.iilin;  >ii  called  in  allusion  to  the  use  of 
this  sail  in  the  Mediterranean).  A  large  tri- 
angular sail,  common  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
iijiper  edge  is  fastened  to  the  lateen-yard,  a  long 
tapering  sjiar  which  is  held  at  an  angle  of  about 
45  degrees  with  the  deck  by  means  of  a  short 
mast  crossing  it  at  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the 
way  up  from  the  lower  or  forward  end. 

LA  TENE  ( la  tAn  )  PERIOD.  The  name  ap- 
[)licd  to  the  sc'cond  e:irly  Iron  Age  in  Europe,  the 
first  being  called  llallstattian.  It  corresponds  to 
the  Marman  e]iocli  of  .\Iortillet,  and  the  late  Cel- 
tic period  of  the  English  archa'ologists.  It  lasted 
from  the  scventli  century  until  tlie  first  century 
B.C.  in  France,  liohemia.  and  England:  but  in 
Scandinavia  it  was  prolonged  until  the  tenth  cen- 
tury  A, I), 

LATENT  FAULT,  or  Defect.  A  defect  in  an 
article  which  i>  not  discoverable  upon  ordinary 
iiis|iection,  .\  gratuitous  lender  may  be  legally 
liable  in  damages  if  he  fails  to  give  the  borrower 
notice  of  any  latent  defect  in  the  thing  lent  with 
which  he  is  ac(|uainted.  He  is  not  bound,  how- 
ever, to  put  the  thing  into  a  safe  condition  for 
use,  nor  does  he  impliedly  undertake  or  warrant 
that  it  is  fit  for  use.  One  who  hires  an  article 
to  another,  however,  does  impliedly  engage  that 
it  is  free  from  all  latent  faults  which  reasonable 
care  and  skill  could  detect  or  guard  against.  A 
caterer  is  held  to  a  similar  engagement  as  to  the 
wholesomeness  of  the  food  he  supplies  to  giiests. 
For  the  discussion  of  this  topic  in  some  of  its 
important  connections,  see  the  articles  Caveat 
Emptok:  Cakriek.  Common;  Master  and  Seb- 
VANT:   Xi:oi.I(.i:n(  K, 

LATENT  HEAT.     See  Heat. 

LAT'ERAN,  Cihrcii  of  Saint  John.  The 
first  in  dignity  of  the  Roman  churches,  styled 
in  Roman  usage  'the  mother  and  head  of  all  the 
churches  of  the  city  and  of  the  world,'  It  occu- 
jiics  the  site  of  tlie  palace  of  Plautius  Lateranus, 
confiscated  by  Xero,  and  later  an  Imperial  resi- 
dence. The  i)alace  was  given  by  Constant  ine  to 
Po])e  Jlelehiades  in  312^  and  the  first  basilica 
built  here  by  Pope  Sylvester  I,  in  324.  of  which  a 
few  fragments  still  remain.  This  was  overthrown 
by  an  earthquake  in  894;  the  second  church,  dedi- 
cated now  to  Saint  .Tohn  Baptist,  was  burned  in 
1308:  and  the  third  met  a  similar  fate  in  1300. 
The  fourth  restorafion  was  made  by  I'rban  V, 
(1302-70).  but  the  edifice  has  since  been  largely 
nuKlcrnized  with  unhappy  effect.  The  solemn  en- 
trance of  the  Pope  into  olfice  is  celebrated  by  his 
taking  possession  of  this  church:  at  Saint  Peter's 
he  is  Pope,  but  here  Bishop  of  Rome,  Over  the 
portico  is  the  balcony  from  which,  before  1870, 
the  pontiffs  gave  their  .solemn  benediction 
urhi  ct  nrhi.  Five  councils  regarded  as  ecumeni- 
cal by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  have  been 
held  here  (see  Latehan  CorNClL.s)  ;  and  it  is 
here  that  tradition  places  the  first  meeting  of 
Saint  Francis  and  Saint  Dominic,  Tlie  Lateran 
Palace  was  the  habitual  residence  of  the  popes 
until  the  migration  to  .Avignon:  after  their  re- 
turn they  removed  to  the  Vatican.  Tlie  ancient 
building  was  destroyed  by  Sixtus  V.:  fhe  only 
remnants  are  the  private  chapel  of  the  popes,  and 
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one  end  of  their  dining-liall.  known  as  the  Tricli- 
nium, in  the  building  beliiml  which,  attached  to  a 
Passionist  convent,  is  the  Scalu  Sunta  or  'holy 
staircase,'  supposed  to  have  been  that  of  Pilate's 
palace  at  Jerusalem,  said  to  have  been  brought 
to  Rome  by  Saint  Helena.  Those  who  believe 
that  the  feet  of  Christ  touched  it  ascend  it  only 
on  their  knees,  and  the  twenty-eight  stone  steps 
arc  covered  by  a  wooden  casing.  The  ancient 
chapel  above  it,  where  no  one  Init  the  Pope  is 
permitted  to  say  mass,  contains  a  portrait  of 
Christ  reputed  to  have  been  begun  by  Saint  Luke 
and  linislied  by  an  angel,  whence  it  is  known  as 
the  Acheirojiuiclon,  or  picture  made  without 
hands.  The  modern  Palace  of  the  J^atcran.  built 
by  Sixtus  v.,  and  now  under  the  control  of  the 
Italian  Government,  contains  a  valuable  museum 
of  Christian  arcluvolog^',  due  principall.v  to  Pius 
IX.  Consult:  Hare.  Walks  in  Jtainr  (loth  ed., 
London,  lilOOl;  Lanciani,  Piiijun  iiiiil  Christian 
Komc  (Loiidiin  and  Uci^tdii.  isii:!). 

LATERAN  COUNCILS.  The  councils  held 
in  the  Lateran  Basilica  at  Rome.  (See  Lateran, 
Cmmcn  of  Saikt  .John.)  The  first  one  of  im- 
portance was  called  by  Martin  I.  in  G40  to  con- 
demn those  who  denied  that  there  were  two  wills 
in  Christ,  the  divine  and  the  human.  (See 
JIoNOTHELiTisM.)  It  was  attended  by  more  than 
100  bishojis  of  Italy,  the  adjacent  islands,  and 
Africa.  The  numerous  reforming  s^ynods  of  the 
eleventh  century  were  usually  held  in  the  Lat- 
eran, since  it  was  then  the  residence  of  the  popes. 
That  of  lO.'J'J,  under  Nicholas  II.,  is  important 
for  its  decisions  on  clerical  eelibaev  and  Papal 
elections.  Those  of  1105,  1112,  .and  IIKi  dealt 
witlt  the  ijuestion  of  investiture  ((.[.v. ),  as  did 
the  Council  of  1 123,  known  among  Roman  Catho- 
lics as  the  First  Lateran  Council  in  the  list  of 
those  which  they  account  ecumenical.  (See 
Council.)  It  was  called  by  Cali-vtus  II.,  was  at- 
tended by  more  than  300  bishops,  and  confirmed 
the  articles  of  the  Concordat  of  Worms.  The 
second  Lateran  council  fn  this  classification 
was  held  by  Innocent  II.  in  1139,  and  was  com- 
posed of  over  1000  bishops.  It  provided  for  the 
healing  of  the  schism  caused  by  the  Antipope 
Anaelelus  II..  and  condemned  the  innovations  of 
the  Petrobrusians  and  Arnold  of  Brescia.  The 
third,  held  by  Alexander  III.  in  1170  after  the 
cnnclusion  of  peace  with  Frederick  Barbarossa, 
regulated  Papal  elections  (requiring  two-thirds 
of  the  electors  for  validity),  settled  the  qualifica- 
tions for  the  episcopate,  and  passed  a  number 
of  disciplinary  canons.  The  fourth,  convened 
by  Innocent  III.  in  121.5,  strongly  s\ipported  the 
Crusades,  condemned  the  doctrines  of  the  Cathari 
and  Waldcnses,  giving  ecclesiastical  sanction  for 
the  first  time  to  the  expression  'transubstantia- 
tion'  as  an  ex|)lanation  of  the  mode  of  Christ's 
presence  in  the  Kucharist,  required  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  who  had  reached  the  age  of 
discretion  to  approach  the  sacrament  of  penance 
nt  least  once  a  year,  forbade  clandestine  mar- 
riages, and  passed  many  other  important  dis- 
ciplinary canons.  The  fifth,  opened  by  .Tulius 
II.  in  1.t12.  and  closed  by  Leo  X.  in  l.'ilT,  dealt 
with  the  schism  growing  o>it  of  the  Council  of 
Pisa,  provided  for  resistance  to  the  Turks,  and 
replaced  the  Prasmatic  Sanction  by  a  concordat 
with  France.    Consult  Hefele,  Conciliengeschichte 

(0  vols.,  Freiburg,   lS.5:i-00). 
LATERITE    (from    Lat.    Inter,   brick,    tild. 

The  name  given  to  a   superficial  deposit   which 


covers  wide  areas  in  trojiical  lands,  especially 
in  the  Sudan,  Sahara  Desert,  Brazil,  and  India. 
It  is  a  loose,  porous,  reddish  or  yellowish  mass 
composed  largely  of  sand  and  lime  with  some 
claj-.  It  is  a  decomposition  product  of  other 
rocks,  and  owes  its  peculiar  character  to  the 
climatic  conditions  of  tropical  regions. 

LATEX  (Lat.,  juice).  The  milky  or  colored 
juice  which  is  found  in  sjiceial  cells  or  tubes  in 
jdants,  confined  to  certain  families  of  the  angio- 
sperms,  namely  the  Papaveracea>,  Asele])iadace;c, 
Apocynacc;c,  Euphorbiacc;r,  Urticacea>.  Lobeli- 
aceie,  Campanulacere,  Cichoriaceae,  Aroidese,  and 
ilusaeeoe.  The  first  eight  families  belong  to  the 
ilicotyledons,  and  the  last  two  to  the  monocoty- 
ledons. Other  monocots  contain  mucilage  vessels, 
which  agree  in  many  features  with  the  latex  ves- 
sels; the  contents,  however,  lack  the  milky  ap- 
pearance, and  are  slimy.  In  most  plants  the 
latex  is  whitish  or  cream  color;  in  the  blood- 
root,  however,  it  is  of  a  dee\>  orange  red,  and  in 
some  other  members  of  the  poppy  family  of  a 
lemon  yellow.  It  is  a  watery  fiuid,  containing 
many  different  substances  in  solution,  and  a 
considerable  number  in  the  form  of  minute  drop- 
lets or  in  the  solid  state,  merely  suspended  in 
water.  The  latter  fact  gives  to  it  somewhat  the 
character  of  an  emulsion,  and  probably  promotes 
turgor  (q,v, )  of  the  latex-tubes.  That  they  are 
liighly  turgid  is  shown  by  the  fact  tliat  when  a 
plant  containing  latex  is  wounded  the  juice  ex- 
udes promptly  and  in  considerable  amount.  The 
dissolved  substances  are  ( 1 )  salts,  especially 
those  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  varying  much 
in  relative  amount  and  character  in  ditTerent 
species;  (2)  sugars,  gums,  and  other  carbohy- 
drates; (3)  proteids;  (4)  tannins,  alkaloids, 
enzymes,  and  various  waste  products.  The  sub- 
stances held  in  suspension  are  (  1 )  minute  gran- 
ules of  gums,  resins,  and  caoutchouc;  (2)  oils; 
and  (3)  tannins,  the  two  latter  in  the  form  of 
fluid  droplets.  Other  substances,  such  as  starch- 
grains,  proteid  grains  and  crystals,  oil-drops, 
etc.,  are  imbedded  in  the  protoplasm  with  which 
each  tube  is  lined  (see  below). 


FlO.    1.      ARTICULATED    LATEX-VESSELS   FROM    THE  STEM   OF 
LACTUCA. 

The  latex-vessels  are  of  two  distinct  kinds, 
(1)  articulated  and  (2)  non-articulated.  The 
articulated  tubes  arise  from  the  early  fusion  of 
rows  of  cells  by  the  partial  or  complete  absorp- 
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tion  of  their  end  walls.  A  row  of  cells  extend- 
ing sidewise  may  fuse  with  the  main  line  and 
so  form  side  branches:  or,  outgrowths  may  arise 
from  the  main  tiihe.  penetrate  between  the  adja- 
cent cells,  and  finally  fuse  with  a  neighboring 
tube.      The    articulated    latex-vessels,    therefore, 


FlO.   2.   NON-ABTIOCLATED  I/ATEX-VE88ELS. 

Longitudinal  section  of  the  cortex  of  Euphorbia  resiaifera. 

are  distinguished  not  only  by  their  irregular  out- 
line, in  which  the  mode  of  origin  may  be  traced, 
but  also  by  the  numerous  liranclies  connecting 
with  one  anollicr.  and  so  forming  a  network. 
(Fig.  1.)  Tlie  non -articulated  vessels  arise  in  tlie 
very  young  embryo  tluough  llio  dill'ercntiation 
of  meristem  tissue.  The  cells  destined  for  latex- 
tulies  elongate,  grow,  and  branch  as  fast  as  the 
neighboring  tissue  grows,  and  push  their  way 
almost  independently  among  the  adjacent  young 


Fia.  3.  ENniNos  op  latex-vessels  is  the  leaves  of  two 

SPUKGE.S. 

a.  Euphorbia  Myrsinites  ;  h.  E.  higlnndulosa.  In  a,  the 
lat«x-ve8Bel  is  shown  lengthwise;  in  b.  it  is  seen  in  section. 
The  shaded  cells  are  the  palisade  parenchyma,  which 
makes  food. 

cells.  While  they  branch  abundantly,  the  branches 
do  not  join  others  and  form  a  network  as  the 
articulated  tubes  do.  They  are  distinguished  by 
their  smooth  contour,  often  thick  walls,  and  the 
absence  of  anastomosing  branches  (Fig.  2).  The 
latex-vessels  extend  through  the  whole  body  of 
the  plant,  standing  in  close  relation  to  the  nutri- 
tive tissue  of  the  leaves  on  the  one  hand  (Fig.  .3) 
and  the  growing  regions  on  the  other.     In  the 


older  parts  of  the  stem  they  are  most  abundant 
in  the  cortex  and  the  phloem.  They  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  special  form  of  conducting  tissue  by 
means  of  which  the  various  foods  contained  in 
(lie  latex  are  readily  distributed  from  regions 
of  manufacture  or  storage  to  the  regicms  of  use. 
When  rich  in  food  substances  the  latex  is  very 
opaque,  becoming  more  translucent  as  the  food 
diminishes.  These  variations  in  the  food  con- 
tent of  the  latex  are  found  to  be  parallel  with 
the  nutritive  necessities  of  the  plant.  The 
latex-tubes  are  lined  with  a  delicate  layer  of 
protopla.sm,  in  which  are  emliediled  the  various 
special  organs,  nuclei  of  peculiar  form,  starch- 
formers  ( leucoplasts,  q.v.),  oil  formers  (elalo- 
plasts),  etc.  The  latex  itself  lies  within  this 
protoplasmic  body,  occupying  the  same  position 
as  the  ccU-sap  in  an  ordinary  cell.  The  latex, 
therefore,  may  be  looked  upon  as  corresponding 
to  the  cell-sap  which  is  present  in  every  active 
cell,  from  which  it  didcrs  only  in  the  abundance 
and  nature  of  the  dissolved  and  sus|iended  ma- 
terials. Economically,  the  most  iiiiiiortant  sub- 
stance in  the  latex  is  canutihniie,  which  after 
manufacture  constitutes  the  rubber  of  commerce. 
See  KrmtEH. 

LATH,  or  LATHE  (AS.  lce.\>.  h]>,  district; 
possibly  coiuu'cted  witli  Uan.  land,  levying  dis- 
trict, situation,  and  with  AS.  liojiin.  Goth,  liyan, 
OUG.  (1,901,  Ger.  lieffen,  OChurcli  Slav.  Iczhati, 
to  lie,  Lat.  Iccttis,  Gk.  X^x"'.  Icclwx,  couch). 
Formerly  a  part  or  division  of  a  c<iunty  among 
the  .\nglo-Saxons  consisting  of  several  hundreds. 
.\t  ]>re.sent  it  consists  of  fotir  or  live  hundreds 
and  is  confined  to  the  County  of  Kent.  Formerly 
there  was  a  lathe-reeve,  or  bailill',  in  each  lathe. 
The  same  number  of  hundreds  which  constitute 
the  Uitlicx  of  Kent  are  called  the  ch/xs  of  Sussex, 
In  Ireland  the  lathe  is  intermediate  between  the 
tithing  and  tlie  hundred, 

LA'THAM,  .John  (ITW-l.S.-JT).  An  English 
naturalist.  Lorn  in  Eltham.  Kent.  He  pursued 
medical  studies  in  London:  early  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  natural  histoi-y.  and  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  T^innean  Society;  and  be- 
came associated  with  other  European  .societies. 
An  edition  of  his  works,  in  ten  volumes,  under 
the  title  of  dtiifriil  Ilintnrii  of  liirdi.  was  begun 
in   1S21   and   Mnisbed  in  182S, 

LATHAM,  RouEKT  Gordon  (1812-88),  An 
English  ]ilulologist  and  ethnologist,  born  at 
Billingborough,  l.incolnsbire.  He  was  educated 
at  Cambridge,  and  took  the  degree  of  il.D.,  but 
having  made  a  tour  in  Denmark  and  Xorway, 
he  was  led  to  direct  his  attention  particularly 
to  the  Scandinavian  languages.  For  several 
years  he  was  professor  of  the  English  language 
and  literature  in  University  College,  London, 
His  chief  works  are:  English  Lanriiinrie  (1841)  ; 
?Cntiirnl  UiifJoni  of  the  VorirfiVs  of  Manl-hid 
(London,  IRoO)';  Ethnology  of  thr  British  Col- 
onies: llan  and  Tlis  Migrations  (London,  1851)  ; 
neseripiire  Ethnologii  (IS.'iO)  :  The  yniionalHies 
of  Euro))e  I '\fiC^^)  :  Outlines  of  General  or  Tie- 
velopmeutal  Philologg  (1S7S)  ;  ffiissian  and  Turk 
from  n  Oeographiral.  Ethnnlogienl.  and  TJistori- 
enl   Point   of   ViVir     (1878). 

LATHE,  l;"iTn,  See  Metal- Working  Machin- 
ery;  Wonn-WORKTXO  ^fACIIINERT, 

LATHOM  HOUSE.  .An  historic  mansion  in 
Lancashire,  England,  some  l.*?  miles  northeast  of 
Liverpool.     In  tlTe  era  of  the  Plantagenets  the 
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place  ffave  its  name  to  the  proprietor,  Robert 
Kitzlienry  (Earl  of  Lathora).  In  tlie  reign  of 
Edward  III.  it  passed  with  the  heiress  Isabel 
into  the  family  of  the  Stanleys,  who  owned  it  for 
about  three  centuries.  At  that  time  it  was  a 
mansion  stron;jly  fortified  by  a  moat,  palisades, 
and  a  wall  with  nine  towers.  In  1044  Charlotte, 
t'ountess  of  Derby,  in  the  al)senee  of  the  Earl, 
defended  it  heroically  for  four  months  against 
a  Parliamentary  army  under  Fairfax.  Later, 
however,  it  was  taken  and  destroyed.  The  pres- 
ent house,  erected  about  1750,  is  a  large  fine 
building,  furnished  with  a  colonnade  of  Ionic 
pillars,  and  the  park  belonging  to  it  is  four  miles 
in  circuit. 

LA'THROP,  Geobge  Pabson'S  (1851-98).  An 
Amerii'an  journalist  and  jioct,  born  at  (Jalui, 
Sandwicli  Islands,  .August  25.  1S5I.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Xew  York  and  Dresden  (18U7-70)  ;  re- 
turned thence  to  Xew  York;  began,  but  soon 
abandoned,  the  stu<ly  of  law;  went  to  England; 
married  there  (1871)  Rose,  second  daughter  of 
Xathanief  Hawthorne.  (See  L.\turop.Ro.se  Haw- 
thorne.) He  was  from  1875  to  1877  assistant 
editor  of  the  Alhtntic  ilonthhi :  then  till  1870 
editor  of  the  Boston  Courier;  afterwards  resided 
in  Concord  and  Xew  York.  He  founded  tlie 
American  Copyright  League  (1883).  He  pub- 
lished: Rose  find  llridf  Tree,  poems  (1875); 
^tuihi  of  Ildirthiirne  (1870)  ;  Aflergloir.  a  novel 
(1870)  ;  A  Masi/ur  of  Poets  (1877)  :  an  edition 
of  Xathaniel  Hawthorne's  H'ort.?,  with  a  biog- 
raphy (l,88:i);  An  Eeho  of  I'rission  (1882):  In 
Ihe  Distance  (1882);  ftpanish  Yistas  (188.S); 
History  of  the  Union  League  in  Philadelphia 
[\8S3)  ;  yen-port  (1884);  Gold  of  Pleasure 
(1892)  ;  Dreams  and  Days,  ver.ses  (1892)  ;  and 
other  works  of  minor  significance.  With  his 
wife  he  publislied  Annals  of  Georgetown  Convent 
and  .1  Stori/  of  Courage  (1894). 

LATHROP,  Joiix  (?-105.'5).  An  American 
Congregational  clergj'man.  whose  name  is  vari- 
ously spelled  Lothropp  or  Laythrop.  He  was 
born  in  England,  studied  at  Oxford,  took  holy 
orders,  and  was  rector  of  ii  church  at  Egerton, 
Kent,  until  about  1024.  when  he  succeeded  Henry 
Jacob  as  ])astor  of  the  first  Independent  or  Con- 
gregational church  in  England.  This  London 
congregation  was  much  harried  by  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities.  Lathrop's  wife  died  while  he 
was  imprisoned  ( 10.'?2-.34) ,  and.  having  lost  a 
part  of  Iiis  church  through  a  schism  on  the  ques- 
tion of  baptism,  in  10.34  he  removed  to  ilassa- 
chusetts.  beconiing  fir-t  pastor  at  Scituate.  and 
in  10.39  at  Barnstable.  One  of  the  authorities 
for  Prince's  history  of  Xew  England  is  "an  orig- 
inal register,  wrote  l)y  the  Rev.  .John  Lothrop," 
which  contains  a  record  of  the  afTairs  of  these 
two  towns. 

LATHROP,  .John  Hiram  (1799-1800).  An 
-AniericMu  ■■ducator,  born  at  Sherburne,  X.  Y. 
He  gradiuited  at  Y'ale  in  1819,  was  tutor  there 
from  1822  to  1820.  and  then  entered  the  legal 
profession ;  but  after  six  years  left  it  and  be- 
came a  teacher  first  at  Xorwieh.  Vt.,  then  at 
Gardiner,  Maine.  He  was  jirofessor  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy  from  1829  to 
1833.  and  of  law,  history,  and  economics  from 
1835  to  1840.  at  Haniiiton  College,  and  was 
president  of  the  University  nf  Missouri  from  1840 
until  1849.  after  which  he  was  .successively  chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  president 


of  Indiana  University,  professor  of  English  lit- 
erature in  the  University  of  Missouri,  and  again 
president  of  the  last-named  institution  from 
18G5  until  his  death. 

LATHROP,  Rose  ILvwTiiORXE  (1851—).  An 
AuKricin  poet  and  philanthropist,  daughter  of 
Xathaniel  Hawthorne.  She  was  born  at  l^no.x, 
Mass.;  lived  in  England  and  Portugal  (1853-GO)  ; 
and  studied  art  at  Dresden  and  in  London,  where 
she  married  George  Par-ons  l^athrop  (q-V.)  in 
1871.  She  wrote  many  stories  and  sketches;  a 
volume  of  poems.  Along  the  Shore  (1888)  ;  and 
Memories  of  Hawthorne,  with  Iier  husband 
(1897).  In  1890  she  established  in  Xew  York 
City  Saint  Rose's  Free  Home  for  Cancer:  and 
soon  after,  with  the  title  of  Mother  Mary  Alphon- 
sa,  she  l)ecanie  head  of  a  Dominican  comnumity 
of  the  Third  Order  and  director  of  a  charitable 
home  in  that  city. 

LATHS  AND  LATHWOOD  (AS.  Icett,  OHG. 
U.itla.  i.rr.  I.iille.  lalh,  lliin  plate;  connected  with 
MHG.  laden,  lade,  board,  and  with  Ir.  slat,  Bret. 
laz,  rod,  Welsh  Uath,  rod).  Laths  are  small 
strips  of  wood  thinner  and  narrower  than  the 
batten  (q.v.  |  or  furring  strip.  They  are  of 
various  lengths,  rarely  more  than  four  feet,  and 
.Tro  made  either  by  splitting  lathwood,  which  is 
the  Xorway  spruce  fir  {f'inus  Abies),  or  else  they 
pre  sawn  from  the  small  portions  of  the  lumber. 
Laths  are  used  for  nailing  to  the  uprights  of 
partition  walls,  and  to  the  rafters  of  ceilings; 
they  are  placed  slightly  apart  to  receive  the 
plaster,  which,  by  being  juessed  into  the  intervals 
between  the  laths,  is  retained,  and  when  dry  is 
held  securely  on  the  wall.  Slaters'  laths  are 
longer  strips  of  wood  nailed  on  to  the  frame- 
work of  the  roof  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining 
the  slates  or  tiles,  which  are  fastened  to  the 
laths  by  nails. 

LATHTRUS  (XeoLat.,  from  Gk.  AdSupos, 
sort  of  pulsel.  A  genus  of  jjlants  of  the  natural 
(uder  IvCguminosa".  The  leaves  of  many  species 
are  fvirnishcd  with  tendrils,  and  are  pinnate,  but 
often  with  only  one  pair  of  leaflets.  The  species 
are  niniierous,  annual  and  perennial  herbs,  na- 
tives of  temperate  countries  in  the  Xorthern 
Hemisphere  and  the  moimtains  of  tropical  .Vfrica 
and  Soutli  America.  Few  are  .\merican ;  some 
are  natives  of  Great  Britain:  some  have  very 
beautiful  flowers  of  considerable  size,  on  account 
of  which  they  find  a  place  in  flower-gardens,  as 
Lathijrus  latifolius  and  Lathi/rus  si/lrestris,  the 
latter  a  native  of  England  ami  the  former  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  both  perennials,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  everlasting  pea.  The  sweet  pea 
{Lnthyrus  odorattis) .  a  native  of  the  East,  one  of 
the  best  known  ornaments  of  our  flower-gardens, 
is  a  liard.v  annual,  estwmcd  not  onlv  on  account 
of  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  but  of  their  delight- 
ful fragrance.  The  most  couunon  British  species 
is  the  meadow  vetchling  {lAitlinrus  pratensis), 
with  bright  yellow  flowers.  l.allnirus  sntirus, 
the  chickling  vetch  or  lentil  of  Spain,  a  native 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  with  flowers  generally 
of  a  bright  blue  color  and  winged  pods,  is  culti- 
vated in  India,  and  in  Germany.  France,  and 
other  countries  for  its  seeds,  the  flour  of  which, 
however,  is  mixed  with  other  Hour  rather  than 
used  alone,  on  account  of  narcotic  qualities  which 
it  possesses,  and  which  caused  its  cultivation  for 
food  to  be  interdicted  in  Wiirttemberg  in  1071. 
An  incurable  paralysis  of  the  limbs  has  some- 
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tiiiips  been  piodiicoJ  by  it,  both  in  human  beings 
and  lower  animals.  The  seeds  of  Lntlii/rufi 
Cicera.  althoufrh  sometimes  used  by  the  country 
people  of  Kranee,  ai'c  even  more  dangerous. 
Those  of  Liilhinus  Aphnca.  a  species  sometimes 
found  on  gravelly  soils  in  England,  possess  simi- 
lar f|ualities  when  ripe,  but  in  an  unripe  state 
are  wholesome.  They  are  eaten  with  the  |)ods 
which  contain  them.    Lathyrun  lubcrosus,  a  native 
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of  Germany  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  but  not  of 
Great  Britain,  is  cultivated  on  the  Continent  for 
its  starchy  tubers,  which  are  sometimes  called 
Dutch  mice;  in  (iermany  they  are  known  as 
earthnuts.  The  herbage  of  the  plant  is  relislied 
by  cattle.  In  Alaska  and  elsewhere  the  unripe 
seeds  of  the  beaeh-pea  {Lathynis  mnrilimus)  are 
eaten  as  a  vegetable.  Lathi/nis  si/lvrstris  ^Vaf)■ 
neri  has  been  extensively  exploited  as  a  fodder 
plant  in  Genliany.  France,  and  the  United  States. 
It  is  verj'  resistant  to  drought  when  once  estab- 
lished, and  vields  abundant  green  forage  of  a 
nutritious  cliaractcr. 

LATICIFEROUS  TTSSUE.    Latex.   See  His- 

TOLOaV.    l.ATEX. 

LATIMER,  HrcH  (c.1485-1555) .  One  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  English  reformers.  He 
was  born  at  Thurcaston.  in  Leicestershire,  about 
]485.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  ami  be- 
came attached  to  the  new  learning  and  divinity 
which  had  begim  to  establish  themselves  there. 
He  soon  became  a  zealous  preacher  of  the  re- 
formed doctrines,  and  in  consequence  was  em- 
broiled in  many  controversies.  The  dispute 
about  Henry  VIII.'s  marriage  with  Catharine  of 
Aragon  brought  I^atimer  more  into  notice.  He 
was  one  of  tlie  divines  appointed  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge  to  examine  as  to  its  lawful- 
ness, and  he  declared  on  the  King's  side.  This 
secured  Henry's  favor,  and  he  was  appointed  one 
of  his  chaplains  and  received  a  living  in  Wilt- 
shire (l.'5.31).  In  1.1.3.5  he  was  appointed  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  and  at  the  opening  of  Convocation 
on  June  0,  l.^.'SG.  he  preached  two  very  powerful 
and  impressive  sermons,  urging  the  necessity  of 
reform.    After  a  while  the  work  of  reform  rather 


retrograded  than  advanced,  and  Latimer  found 
himself  with  his  bold  opinions  in  little  favor  at 
Court.  He  retired  to  his  diocese,  and  labored 
there  in  a  continual  round  of  "teaching,  preach- 
ing, exhorting,  writing,  correcting,  and  reform- 
ing, either  as  his  ability  would  serve  or  the 
lime  would  bear."  This  was  his  true  function. 
He  was  an  eminently  practical  reformer.  Toward 
the  close  of  Henry's  reign,  and  when  the  re- 
actionary ])arty,  headed  by  (iardincr  and  Bonner, 
was  in  tlie  ascendent,  Latimer  resigned  his 
bishopric  (1530),  and  till  1.540  lived  in  great 
privacy.  He  was  looked  upon  with  jealousy  and 
closely  watclied,  and  finally,  on  coming  u])  to 
London  for  medical  advice,  he  was  brought  be- 
fore the  Privy  Coiiiicil  and  cast  into  the  Tower. 
On  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.,  the  next  year, 
he  was  released,  and  again  ai)i)cared  in  juiblic. 
He  declined,  however,  to  resume  his  ejiiscopal 
functions,  although  his  old  bishopric  was  offered 
to  him.  He  devoted  himself  to  preaching  and 
practical  works  of  benevolence.  After  the  death 
of  Edward  and  the  accession  of  Mary  (IS.'jS)  he 
and  other  reformers  were  arrested  in  their  career 
of  activity.  Latimer  was  put  in  prison,  and  ex- 
amined at  Oxford  in  1.554.  After  his  examina- 
tion he  was  transferred  t"  the  common  jail  there, 
where  he  lay  for  more  than  a  year,  feeble,  sickly, 
and  worn  (mt  with  his  hardsliips.  On  September 
30,  1555.  he  was  summoned  before  certain  com- 
missioners appointed  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
him  and  Kidley,  and  after  trial,  on  October  1st. 
he  was  condemned  to  be  burned.  He  suffered 
along  with  rii<lley,  opposite  Balliol  College,  on 
October  10.  1555.  His  Remains  and  Sermons 
were  issued  by  the  Parker  Society  (2  vols.,  Ox- 
ford. 1844-45).  Consult  his  biography  by  De- 
maus   (Lon.lon,  1800:  new  ed.   1881). 

LATIN  AMERICA.  A  name  given  to  those 
portions  nf  America  which  arc  inhabited  chiefly 
by  races  of  Latin  stock,  thus  including  Mexico, 
Central  .Vmerica.  South  America,  and  parts  of 
the  W.-t    liidi.-. 

LATIN  CROSS.  A  cross  with  the  lower  limb 
considcralily  ImiL'ir  than  the  other  three. 

LATIN  EMPIRE.  The  name  given  to  the 
empire  established  by  the  Crusaders,  in  1204, 
after  their  ca))ture  of  Constantinople.  It  came 
to  an  end  in  1201.  See  Bvz.\xti.ne  Empike  and 
Crv.sade. 

LATIN  GATE  (Lat.  Porta  Latino).  A  for- 
mer gate  ill  tlic  Aurelian  Wall  of  Rome,  through 
whicii  the  Latin  Wav  left  the  city.  It  was  closed 
in  1808. 

LATmi.  An  Italic  race,  already  settled  in 
prehi-toric  times  in  tlie  brOad  plains  south  of 
the  Til)er.  between  the  sea  and  the  Apennines. 
Their  origin  is  obscure,  but  they  probably  repre- 
sent a  mixture  of  the  primitive  Sieuli  with  the 
Italic  invaders  from  the  north.  The  Latin  lan- 
guage (q.v, )  is  most  closely  related  to  that  of 
the  Faliscans  north  of  the  Tiber,  and  more  re- 
motely to  those  of  the  Oscans.  Umbrians,  and 
Sabellians.  Their  territory,  called  Latiiim,  orig- 
inally extended  not  far  south  of  the  Alban  hills, 
but  was  carried,  under  Pome's  dominion,  as  far 
as  the  river  Liris  (now  Garigliano),  where  Cam- 
pania adjoined.  In  vcrv  early  times  the  Latini 
were  subdued  by  the  Etruscans,  as  the  names 
of  many  Latin  towns,  like  Tusculum,  show.  At 
the  traditional  landins  of  .Tineas  in  Italy,  we 
find  the  Latini    (typified  by  the  fabulous  King 
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Latinus)  settled  in  independent  towns.  At  a 
later  time  we  find  Alba  Longa  as  the  head  of  a 
loose  confederacy  of  tliirty  Latin  towns,  with 
their  common  sanctuary  of  Jupiter  Latiaris  on 
the  Alban  Mount.  Rome  was  looked  upon  as  a 
colony  of  Alba  Longa.  but  earlv  became  the  ruler 
of  all  Latium.  In  the  Latin  War  (B.C.  .340-338 ( 
the  Latins  were  allied  with  the  Canipanians 
against  the  Konians,  but  on  the  defeat  of  the 
former  the  Latin  confederacy  was  dissulved,  and 
the  nation  was  gradually  absorbed  in  the  Koman 
stock.  Tlie  ins  Liitinuin,  an  inferior  form  of 
Roman  citizenship,  lasted  until  the  Knipire. 

LATINI,  la-te'ne,  Brun-etto(c.1210c.9.5)  .  An 
Italian  writer,  born  at  Florence.  He  belonged  to 
the  party  of  the  Guelphs,  and  was  sent  on  an 
embassy'to  Alfonso  X.  of  Castile  in  1260.  The 
Guelphs  were  defeated  at  Montaperti  during  his 
absence,  and  he  had  therefore  to  keep  out  of 
Tuscany.  He  may  have  spent  the  next  six  or 
seven  years  in  France,  but  at  any  rate  he  was 
back  in  Tuscany  again  by  12fi0,  holding  office 
under  Charles  of  Anjou.  Occupying  in  turn 
various  offices,  he  attained  in  1287  to  the  high 
rank  of  priore.  A  rather  common  misinterpre- 
tation of  a  remark  of  Dante's  (Inferno,  xv.  82- 
87)  has  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  the  tutor 
of  the  great  poet.  There  is  good  groimd  for  be- 
lieving that  Brunette  had  cast  Dante's  horn- 
scope;  but  in  the  main  Dante  simply  means  that 
he  had  profited  by  the  general  inthience  which 
Bnnictto  Latini  exercised  upon  the  men  of  his 
time.  Before  his  sojourn  in  France  he  had  already 
written  something;  during  that  period  he  com- 
posed the  poem  in  Italian  heptasyllables  which 
he  entitled  the  Tesoro,  but  which  is  now  gen- 
erally known  by  the  name  of  Teaorrtlo,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  Italian  translation  of  his 
Tresor.  The  Tesoretio  is  the  earliest  Italian 
example  of  the  allegorical  and  didactic  poem  so 
important  in  old  French  literature  and  there 
best  represented  by  the  Ifoman  ile  hi  rofic.  It  is 
incomplete,  and  may  have  been  intended  as  an 
introduction  to  the  encyclopa'dic  Liircs  dou 
tresor.  This  prose  work,  a  compendium  of 
mediaeval  lore.  Brunetto  put  in  French,  liccause 
he  esteemed  this  language  more  delightful  and 
more  widely  known  than  Italian.  Its  s\ibject 
matter  was  derived  from  various  Latin  and 
French  sources:  the  work  was  jirciliablv  com- 
posed between  1202  and  I2fi(i.  Consult;  The 
edition  of  Li  lirres  dou  trrsor  by  Cliabaillc 
(Paris,  I8G3)  :  the  editions  of  the  Tcsorctto  by 
Gaiter  (Bologna.  1878-83)  and  by  Wie.se.  in  the 
Zeitschrift  filr  romanische  Philoloriir,  vol.  vii.; 
Sundbv,  Delln  rila  e  delle  operc  di  Brunetto 
hatini,  translated  by  Renier  (Florence.  1884); 
Marchesini.  Dur  studi  hiofjrafici  su  Brunetto  La- 
tini (Venice.  1SS7)  :  id..  Brunetto  Latini  notaio 
(Verona.  1800). 

LATIN  KINGDOM  OF  JERUSALEM.  The 
kingdom  cstahli^licd  liv  the  Crusaders  in  1000. 
which  lasted  until  11S7.  When  on  July  1.5.  1000. 
.lerusalem  was  taken,  it  became  necessary  for  the 
Christian  conquerors  to  establish  some  permanent 
rule.  Naturally  the  only  system  of  government 
well  known  to  them,  the  feudal,  was  adopted. 
The  written  code  known  as  the  "Assize  of  Jciusa- 
leni'  (q.v.)  belongs  to  a  later  period,  tioilfrey  de 
Bouillon  (i|.v,)  was  elected  "Baron  and  DefcmU'r 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.'  Godfrey  died  in  1100. 
and  was  succeeded  by  Baldwin  1.,  who  took  the 
title  of  King,  and  ruled  until  1118.     lie  was  in 


turn  succeeded  by  his  nei)hew,  Baldwin  II.  (1118- 
30),  who  was  followed  by  his  son-in-law,  Fulk, 
Count  of  -Vnjou  (1130-43)'  Inder  him  the  King- 
dom reached  its  highest  development,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  Syria  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Chris- 
tians. Meanwhile,  however,  the  dissensions  which 
had  gone  on  among  the  infidels  ceased,  and  a  con- 
solidated Mohanunedan  State  was  arising  in 
Syria.  The  Second  Crusade  gave  a  breathing-spell 
to  the  Christians  in  the  Fast,  and  the  reign  of 
Baldwin  III.  (1143-03)  was  marked  by  some  co- 
operation between  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins, 
due  to  the  marriage  of  Baldwin  with  tlie  daughter 
of  the  Emperor  Slanuel.  The  brother  and  suc- 
cessor of  Baldwin  III.,  Anialric  I.  (1103-74)  also 
married  a  Byzantine  princess.  His  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Baldwin  IV.  (1174-S.")).  was  a  leper.  He 
was  succeeded  by  a  child,  Baldwin  V..  who  ruled 
only  a  year.  The  climate  also  exerted  its  in- 
fluence, and  the  brave  crusading  lords  gradually 
disappeared,  to  be  succeeded  by  refugee  criminals 
from  the  \\'est.  The  last  monarch  was  Guy  of 
Lusignan  (1185-87).  On  July  4,  11S7,  Saladin 
(q.v.)  defeated  King  Guy  at  Ilattin  and  took 
him  prisoner.  On  October  2,  1187,  Jerusalem  fell, 
and  the  Kingdom  practically  ceased  to  exist. 
Various  attempts  were  made  to  recapture  Syria 
and  restore  the  Latin  rule.  There  were  also  tem- 
porary Christian  successes,  as  for  e.\ample  when 
Frederick  II.  in  1220  obtained  possession  of  .Jeru- 
salem. All  hope,  however,  of  a  permanent  Chris- 
tian Kingdom  in  Syria  was  really  over.  Consult 
Ri'iliricht.  (leschichte  des  Kijnigrcichs  Jerusalem 
(Berlin.  ISOS).     See  CRrs.\DE. 

LATIN  LANGUAGE.  'The  language  of  an- 
cient Rome.  It  was  originally  the  vernacular  of 
the  Latini,  a  small  tribe  of  Central  Italy,  occu- 
pying the  plain  of  Latium  (q.v.)  south  of  the 
Tiber  between  the  Apennines  and  the  sea,  and  was 
thus  the  language  of  the  founders  of  Rome.  With 
the  growth  and  concpiests  of  tliat  city  it  spread 
until  it  became  the  almost  universal  language  of 
the  Western  civilized  world.  Latin  belongs  in  its 
origin  to  the  so-called  Indo-European  ('Indo- 
Germanic'  'Aryan')  gi"oup  of  languages,  which 
comprises,  in  Asia,  the  non-Draviilian  tongues 
of  India,  Persian,  and  .\rnienian  ;  and  in  Europe, 
the  Hellenic.  Italic,  Celtic,  T<nitonic  (Germanic), 
Balto-Slavonic,  and  Albanian  languages.  A  simi- 
larity of  sound,  inflexion,  and  vocabulary  shows 
that  all  of  these  are  descended  from  a  common 
source,  or  Vrspraehc. 

The  Latin  language  is  not  original  in  Italy. 
.\  wave  of  migration  from  the  north  in  prehis- 
toric times  brought  into  the  ]K'ninsula  the  hordes 
of  Italic  people,  who  pushed  their  way  to  the 
southward,  driving  before  them  or  assimilating 
the  earlier  inhabitants,  until  they  occupied  all 
the  central  and  northern  regions  from  sea  to 
sea.  Of  these  Italic  invaders  there  were  two 
ethnic  and  linguistic  divisions  of  quite  unequal 
extent:  the  T'mbro-Sabellians  and  the  Latino- 
Faliscans.  The  former,  with  closely  related  dia- 
lects, occupied  in  historic  times  all  the  vast 
mountainous  country  south  of  the  Rubicon  and 
east  of  the  Tiber,  far  into  Apulia  and  Lucani.a — 
in  fact,  all  Central  Italy  except  the  narrow  coast 
jilain  north  and  south  of  the  Tiber  mouth,  which 
was  held  by  the  lesser  division  of  Latins  and 
Faliscans.  Doubtless  in  earlier  times  they  had 
extended  still  farther  to  the  north  and  west, 
whence  thev  were  dislodged  by  the  invasions, 
first  of  the  Etruscans,  then  of  the  Gauls. 
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T]ie  Umhro-Siibfllian  races — Umbrians,  Vol- 
Bcians,  xEquians,  fSabiiies,  JNIarsi,  Hirpiiii,  Fren- 
tanj,  Samuites,  and  others — spoke  a  congeries  of 
related  dialects,  of  wliich  relatively  little  's 
known  to-day,  and  that  mainly  from  inscriptions, 
place-names,  and  glosses  or  casual  references  in 
tlie  ancient  writers.  But  it  is  certain  that 
there  were  two  main  divisions  of  language,  the 
l"mlirian  and  the  Oscan;  the  former  spoken  in 
the  nortli.  the  latter  in  the  centre  and  south  of 
the  region. 

UiiiJKiAN  is  known  from  manj'  inscriptions, 
but  best  from  the  famous  J^iti/tibinc  Tiihlfs 
(q.v.),  with  inscriptions  in  Umbrian  and  Latin, 
discovered  at  Iguvium  (now  Gubbio)  in  1444. 
I'nibrian  used  the  Etruscan  alphabet  and  was 
written  from  right  to  left. 

Osf.vN  was  spoken  over  a  more  extended  region 
and  has  left  more  numerous  monuments,  notably 
the  earlier  inscriptions  of  Pompeii,  and  espe- 
cially tlie  famous  'I'abula  IJantina,  a  bronze  tablet 
found  at  liantia  in  Apulia  in  170,3.  Oscan  lies 
nearer  to  Latin  than  L'mbrian ;  it  has  a  peculiar 
alphabet  derived  from  the  Etruscan  and  written 
from  right  to  left.  Koth  L'mbrian  and  Oscan 
ceased  to  be  spoken  before  the  end  of  the  first 
century. 

The  second — the  Faliscb-Latin — group  of  Italic 
dialects  was  spoken  over  a  very  limited  area,  the 
low  i)lateaus  to  the  south  and  north  of  the  Tiber. 
Here  we  find  two  cognate  dialects,  the  Latin 
south  of  the  Tiber,  in  Latium,  and  the  Faliscan 
in  a  few  scattered  settlements  to  the  north. 
Had  not  Rome  by  its  position  become  the  con- 
queror of  Italy,  Latin  would  surely  have  be- 
come extinct  as  did  Faliscan,  which  we  know 
only  from  a  few  inscriptions.  F^or  further  ac- 
count and  bibliograpliy,  see  Italic  LAxr.fAGES. 

But  of  all  the  members  of  the  Italic  group, 
Latin  alone,  so  far  as  we  know,  attained  the 
rank  of  a  literary  language,  and.  owing  in  part 
to  Roman  conquests,  extended  itself  not  only 
over  all  Italy,  but  over  Northern  Africa  and  all 
Western  Europe,  where  it  still  holds  ground,  as 
it  were,  in  the  form  of  the  Romance  tongues. 

Three  stages  or  states  of  development  are  dis- 
tinguishable in  the  history  of  the  Latin  lan- 
g\iagc.  The  first  is  anterior  to  the  beginning 
of  literary  culture,  and  may  be  termed  the 
archaic  stage.  This  period  may  be  regarded  as 
continuing  to  the  time  of  Ennius  (b.c.  230).  Its 
monuments  consist  in  the  main  of  inscriptions: 
some  isolated  forms  have  been  preserved  by  the 
grammarians,  and  a  few  characteristic  tendencies 
are  revealed  by  the  early  dramatists.  This  early 
Latin  is  seen  to  be  as  crude  and  undeveloped 
as  the  Oscan  or  L'mbrian.  Among  the  most  an- 
cient relics  are  the  quadrangular  cippus  of  tufa, 
inscribed  with  very  primitive  characters  running 
alternately  from  left  to  right  and  right  to  left, 
found  in  ISOO  in  the  Roman  Forum:  the  gold 
fibula  of  Xumasios  found  in  a  tomb  at  Pra>neste 
(Palestrina)  ;  and  the  vase  inscribed  with  a  long 
'curse.'  known  as  the  'Duenos  Inscription,'  found 
on  the  Quirinal  Hill  in  Rome  in  1880.  Other 
monuments  are  the  very  ancient  Carmina  Sa- 
lUiriii  preserved  by  Varro  {Dc  Litifi.  Lat..  vii., 
20,  27)  ;  the  Carmen  Frnlrum  Arrnlium,  dating 
from  the  time  of  the  kings,  and  engraved  on  a 
brciuze  tablet  of  the  reign  of  Elagabalus,  whicii 
was  dug  lip  in  1778  on  the  very  site  of  the  grove 
of  the  ancient  college ;  the  text  of  the  twelve 
tables  (about  I3.  c.  450),  Avhich  is  known  to  us  in 


quotations  and  has  not  been  preserved  in  its  in- 
tegrity; and  the  ticipioniim  Elotjia,  or  epitaphs 
of  the  Scipios,  the  earliest  of  which  is  perhaps 
that  of  L.  Cornelius  iScipio,  son  of  Barliatus,  and 
consul  in  ux.  25U.  Most  of  these  and  many 
others  are  given  by  Wordsworth,  Fraymctits  and 
Spichneiis  of  Early  Latin  (Oxford,  1874),  and 
Allen,  Uiinnanis  of  lUirhi  Lulin    ( Itoston,   1880). 

During  this  early  ]icriod  the  language  devel- 
oped almost  withoiil  cxliaiicous  aid  or  :ulditions. 
Hence  Cicero  called  the  age  of  the  Scipios  the  age 
of  the  true  Latinily. 

The  second  stage  is  that  of  literary  culture. 
The  literary  language  had  now  become  something 
.separate  and  apart  from  the  vulgar  dialect,  the 
srrnio  ])hbcius,  and  its  history  may  be  conven- 
iently traced  through  three  distinct  periods, 
namely,  the  Anle-Classic;il,  the  Classical,  and 
the  Post-Classical,  the  middle  period  convenient- 
ly subdivided  into  the  Golden  Age  and  the  Sil- 
ver Age. 

The  first  period  (B.C.  240-84)  includes  all  the 
writers  from  Livius  Andronicus  to  Liicilius  (d. 
103),  and  is  rendered  conspicuous  by  such  names 
as  Xafvius,  Plautus,  Ennius,  Cato,  Tcrentius, 
Pacuvius.  and  Attius,  who.sc  language  is  char- 
acterized not  only  by  the  frequent  use  of  archaic 
forms  and  <'xprcssions,  but  by  a  servile  imitation 
of  Greek  models.  The  Romans  had  been  brought 
by  concpicst  into  close  contact  with  the  (ireek 
cities  of  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  Jlacedonia 
and  Aehaia,  and  Greek  literature  had  become  a 
subject  of  study  and  imitation.  This  imitative 
tendency,  however,  is  combined  with  great  origi- 
nality and  vigor  in  Plautus,  and  unlimited  free- 
dom of  thought  and  expression  in  Lucilius. 

The  Golden  Age  (B,c,  84-a.d.  14)  is  ushered  in, 
as  it  were,  by  Varro  and  Cicero,  and  may  be 
said  to  come  to  an  end  with  the  death  of  Livy. 
The  writings  of  Lucretius.  C;esar,  Catullus,  Sal- 
lust,  \'ergil,  Horace,  Propertius,  Tibiillus,  and 
Ovid  lend  lustre  to  this  interval,  and  exhibit 
the  literary  language  in  its  fullest  maturity,  its 
most  |)erfect  stage.  The  standard  of  prose  was 
set  by  Cicero  and  Osar,  that  of  poetic  art  by 
Vergil,  To  Cicero  in  particular  the  language 
of  ])rose  owed  that  elaboration  and  fiiiisli  which 
have  rendered  it  a  stamlard  of  perfection  in 
style  for  all  time,  and  evoked  the  gratitude  of  his 
countrymen  toward  the  man  who  alone  among 
prose-writers  had  brought  to  light  the  utmost 
capacities  of  Roman  sjicech.  His  diction  is  an 
cxemplincation  of  the  true  Roman  vrhnnilan,  and 
a  protest  against  the  intrusion  of  the  scrmo  pic- 
heius.  But  the  changes  wrought  by  Vergil  are 
more  marked  even  than  those  which  Cicero  ac- 
complished, and  his  language  became  the  norm 
in  poetry,  departures  from  which  were  accounted 
irregularities. 

Jleanwhile  the  speech  of  ordinary  life  may  be 
traced  in  such  writings,  of  minor  character,  as 
the  accounts  of  the  African  and  Spanish  wars 
appended  to  C.Tsar's  commentaries,  book  viii.  of 
the  De  lirllo  GiiUico.  and  the  story  of  the  licUum 
AJexandrinum.  To  these  add  many  of  the  let- 
ters of  Cicero,  the  ffcrmones  of  Horace,  the  writ- 
ings of  Vitruviiis,  Pompeian  inscriptions,  and  the 
ftntyricon  of  Petronius.  a  work  remarkable  for 
the  number  of  examples  it  affords  of  the  sermo 
rolidinnns  in  use  among  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men  both  at  Rome  and  in  the  provinces. 

The  Silver  Age  (a.d.  17-180)  is  marked  by  the 
gradual   disappearance   from    literature   of   sim- 
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plicity  and  directness  of  expression,  anil  a  con- 
stant striving  after  eU'ect  by  means  of  rlietorieal 
elaboration  and  ornament,  defects  which  are  not 
glaring  in  writers  of  the  first  fifty  years  after 
the  accession  of  Tiberius,  although  sulficiently 
conspicuous  in  the  authors  of  Nero's  age.  The 
Silver  Latinity  is  most  thoroughly  represented  in 
the  writings  of  Tacitus.  His  style  and  diction 
are  typical,  and  present  this  stage  of  the  lan- 
guage in  the  best  as  well  as  the  truest  light. 

]!ut  the  language,  like  the  Km])ire  itself,  was 
on  the  decline.  The  African  Latinity  of  the  time 
of  Hadrian (.\. I).  117-138)shows  a  great  falling  oil' 
in  refinement  and  general  quality,  when  compared 
with  the  Spanish  Latinity  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury. Affected  archaisms,  wearisome  repetitions, 
and  Gro'cisms  are  especially  noticeable,  as  well 
as  numberless  newly  created  forms  and  extensive 
drafts  on  the  plebeian  dialect,  all  of  which 
mark  an  extreme  departure  from  classical  usage. 

The  death  of  Fronto  (a.d.  170)  may  be  con- 
veniently assigned  as  the  close  of  the  classical 
period.  The  post-classical  period  is  commen- 
surate with  the  third  and  last  stage  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Latin  tongue — the  stage  which  ex- 
hibits the  popular  speech  (which  since  the  time 
of  Plautus  had  entered  as  an  in»ignificant  factor 
into  literary  expression)  as  reappearing  in  lit- 
cr.ature  and  as  developing  into  the  languages  of 
the  Romance  period.  Thus  the  literary  language 
itself  was  impoverished  and  disorganized,  for 
its  approximation  to  the  vulgar  Latin  could  no 
longer  be  checked  even  by  Claudian  and  other 
poets  of  the  revival. 

This  state  of  things  was  due  in  no  small  meas- 
ure to  the  influence  of  TertuUian  and  the  other 
fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  who  introduced 
the  barbarisms  of  the  people  into  their  religious 
writings.  The  transformation  begun  in  the  sec- 
ond century  was  completed  in  the  fifth.  The 
events  which  mainly  conduced  to  it  were  the 
transplanting  of  the  seat  of  the  Empire  to  Con- 
stantinople and  the  invasions  of  the  barbarians. 
In  the  East  secular  literature  again  found  an 
organ  in  the  Creek  language;  in  the  West  the 
Latin  language  was  flooded  with  foreign  forms 
and  idioms  through  the  inroads  of  the  Goths, 
\'andals.  and  l.ongobards.  In  this  con<lition  it 
was  termed  the  linflua  Rumnna,  and  distinguished 
from  the  lingua  Latina,  which  was  cultivated 
only  by  tlie  learned. 

From  the  lini/iia  Romana  sprang  the  eight  so- 
called  Romance  tongues  of  modern  Europe:  Por- 
tuguese, Spanish,  Catalan  (in  Northeastern  Spain 
and  Roussillon),  Provencal.  French,  Italian.  Rhir- 
toromanie  (in  the  Tyrol,  Engadino.  etc.),  and 
Rmuanian  or  Wallachian.  As  perpetuated  by 
Christianity,  the  Latin  langiiuge  continued  to 
live,  11i(iMgli  in  a  state  of  deterimaf  ion.  lung  after 
the  total  dismemberment  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
It  remain<'d,  in  fact,  the  ecclesiastical,  political, 
and  ollicial  language  of  Kvirope  for  centuries. 

GENEn.\i,  CnARACTEHisTics.  Alphabet,  pro- 
nunciation, grammar,  and  lexicon. 

(A)  Alphabet.  The  Romans  derived  their 
alphabet  from  the  Greeks  of  Southern  Italy,  who 
used  the  Chalcidian.  or  Western  Greek,  alphabet, 
in  which  the  letters  differed  in  many  respects 
from  the  Ionian,  which  became  later  the  common 
alpliabet  of  file  Hellenic  world.  Thus,  the  Chal- 
cidian alphabet  had  the  forms  <  ,  C  for  T  :  >, 
D  for  A  ;  N|  for  A  ;  P  for  H ;  R  for  P;  X  for  2  ; 
V  for  Y.     It  used  X  for    f   instead  of    x>   and 
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•ir  for  X  instead  of  tp,  and  had  also  the 
diffamma  p  and  the  Koppa  9  >  while  the  aspi- 
rate was  the  full  letter  U.  From  this  the  Ro- 
mans adopted  their  original  alphabet  of  twenty- 
one  letters:  ARCDEFZlllKL.\l\(JPt,)RSTVX. 
They  liad  no  use  for  the  asjurated  consonants 
0  z^  pli,  e  =  th,  'if  =  cli,  and  so  accepted  these 
letters  only  as  numerals.  Here  C  occupies  the 
place  and  has  the  value  of  the  Greek  yiuiiiiiii, 
while  the  voiceless  sound  is  represented  whidly 
by  X.  But  in  course  of  time  C  came  to  take 
also  the  K  sound;  and  K,  thus  becoming  super- 
fluous, was  dropped  except  in  a  few  special  words 
and  names,  as  Kah-iiiln;  Kwso.  The  fact  that 
C  now  represented  both  K  and  G  led  to  much 
confusion,  and  a  new  letter  was  invented  by  a 
slight  modification,  so  that  C  was  left  with  the 
voiceless  sound  of  K,  and  G  was  used  for  the 
voiced  sound,  and  substituted  in  the  alphaliet  for 
Z,  which  had  ceased  to  be  used.  A  reminiscence 
of  the  original  sound  of  C  as  G  is  preserved, 
however,  in  the  abbreviation  C.  =  Gaius  and 
ex.  =  Gncriis.  In  transcribing  Greek  words  into 
Latin  in  the  early  period,  V  was  used  for  Y,  and 
S  (initial)  and  SS  (medial)  for  f — as  in 
Jiiirnis  =z  Pijrrhus.  soiia  =  fiii^,  atticisso  =: 
dTTocifu.  It  was  only  in  the  first  century  B.C. 
that  the  Gi'eek  letters  Y  and  Z  were  actual- 
Iv  introduced  into  Latin.  The  alphabet  then  had 
twentv-three  letters:  ABCDEFGHIKLMXOPQR 
STVXYZ.  The  Emperor  Claudius  (a.d.  41-54) 
endeavored  to  add  three  new  letters,  to  represent 
the  consonantal  V  (our  W),  the  modified  V  (as 
German  \i  with  umlaut),  and  the  sound  PS;  but 
these  had  only  an  ephemeral  existence.  I.»itin 
was  first  written  houstrophedon,  that  is,  alter- 
nately from  right  to  left  and  from  left  to  right, 
as  on  the  primitive  cippus  found  in  the  Forum. 
The  fihula  Prcvtustinu  and  the  Diirnox  inscription 
show  it  written  from  right  to  left ;  but  later  it 
was  always  written  from  left  to  right. 

(B)  Pronunci.^tiox.  In  the  modern  teaching 
of  Latin,  various  methods  of  pronunciation  have 
been  employed,  as  the  "Roman  method,'  the  'Con- 
tinental method.'  the  'English  method.'  As  Latin 
has  never  ceased  to  be  spoken  as  a  learned  lan- 
guage, its  pronunciation  has  followed  in  general 
the  principles  governing  the  language  of  each 
country  in  which  it  is  used.  Thus  Cicero,  as  a 
Latin  name,  would  usually  be  pronounced  in  Ger- 
many Tsitxcrn.  in  Italy  Chicluro,  in  Spain 
Thithcro,  in  France  Sis&o,  in  England  Si.iero. 
The  Church  of  Rome  uses  a  form  of  pronuncia- 
tion developed  from  the  modern  languages  during 
the  Middle  .\gcs :  and  this  is  essentially  the  same 
in  all  coiuitries.  though  modified,  of  course,  by 
the  native  language  of  the  speaker.  This  is  the 
so-called  'Continental'  pronunciation.  The  "Eng- 
lish methoil.'  still  used  in  England,  consists  in 
pronouncing  Latin  words  precisely  as  if  thev 
were  English,  each  syllable,  however,  being  pro- 
nounced as  such.  The  'Roman  method.'  an  at- 
tempt to  attain  to  the  real  pronunciation  of  I.;itin 
in  the  time  of  Cicero,  is  now  almost  universal  in 
the  universities,  colleges,  and  .schools  of  this 
counfry.  The  vowels  arc  pronounced  almost  as  in 
the  Romance  languages  (Italian,  French,  Span- 
ish), i.e.  long  and  short  A.  I.  U,  close  E  and  0. 
and  open  E  and  O.  The  diphthongs  are  .E  (like  » 
in  »it)i(),  0^  and  01  (as  in  .<ioil) .  EI  (as  in  rein), 
AV  (like  oir  in  oirt).  EU  (sounded  separately, 
with  greater  stress  on  the  E).  VI  (as  wc) .  The 
consonants  have  their  English  sounds,  with  the 
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expcption  that  C  .and  G  are  alaayf:  hard :  R  is 
trilled;  S  is  voiceless;  Z  is  like  DZ;  I'H,  TH, 
CH  are  really  aspirated  consonants.  Compare 
tlie English  ■chop-Aouse,'  'hot-/iouse,'  "blocfc-house." 
Latin  accent  was  originallj'  recessive  ( i.e.  on  the 
first  syllable),  as  is  shown  by  such  changes  in 
unaccented  vowels  as  cdpttis,  ticccptus,  after- 
wards acccittus.  In  the  classical  period,  liowever, 
the  accent  fell  always  on  tlic  penult  if  long;  if 
the  penult  was  short,  it  fell  on  tlic  antepenult. 
Examples:   occ'ulo,  '1  kill";  occidu,  'I  fall.' 

(C)  Gr.\mmar.  Latin,  like  Greek,  was  a  high- 
ly inflectional  language,  that  is,  it  expressed  the 
relations  of  ideas  largely  by  variations  in  the 
terminations  of  words.  Coni])are  sueh  a  sentence 
as  fralris  tunicam  mcndici  filio  (Udissct  with 
its  English  equivalent:  'He  would  have  given 
his  brother's  tunic  to  the  child  of  the  beggar.' 
Five  Latin  words  express  with  exactness  by  their 
terminations  wliat  thirteen  words  are  used  to  say 
in  tlie  uninllected  Knglisli.  Latin  has  no  article, 
definite  or  indefinite.  Nouns  have  three  gender.s, 
as  in  Greek,  but  only  two  numbers,  singular  and 
plural ;  the  dual  has  entirely  disappeared, 
though  it  has  left  a  trace  in  the  termination  of 
duo,  'two,'  and  amho,  "both."  There  are  six  cases, 
nominative,  genitive,  dative,  accusative,  vocative, 
ablative;  and  traces  of  a  seventh,  the  locative,  in 
donii,  humi,  etc.,  and  names  of  towns.  In  this 
it  was  richer  than  Greek,  which  lacked  the  abla- 
tive, and  moreover  the  use  of  the  existing  cases 
does  not  wholly  coincide  in  the  two  languages. 
Greek,  too.  has  only  three  declensions  of  nouns, 
to  which  the  Latin  has  added  a  fourth  and  a 
fifth.  Latin  adje^-tives,  however,  like  the  Greek, 
are  confined  to  the  first  three  declensions.  There 
are  marked  differences  also  in  the  inflexion  of 
verbs  in  the  two  languages.  The  Greek  pre- 
serves carefully  the  two  classes  of  -w  and  -fu 
verbs  which  were  fully  developed  in  Indo-Euro- 
pean parent-speech.  Latin  has  only  the  -o  class, 
though  rare  survivals  of  the  -m  class  appear,  as 
in  sum,  'I  am.'  The  Greek  is  richer  than  the 
Latin  in  tenses  as  well,  for  the  Latin  lacks  the 
aorist  as  an  independent  tense.  Syllabic  aug- 
ment, also,  is  wanting;  and  reduplication  occurs 
only  in  certain  verbsj  as  dedi,  cecidi,  cucurri.  In 
Greek  the  middle  voice  is  fully  developed,  while 
the  passive  is  not ;  Latin  has  full  passive  inflec- 
tions, and  no  middle  voice,  though  the  pa.ssive 
shows  traces  of  a  middle  use  in  such  phrases  as 
vesiem  induitur,  'he  puts  on  his  clothes.'  In 
moods,  too,  Greek  is  the  richer,  for  its  subjunc- 
tive and  optative  are  combined  in  the  Latin  sub- 
junctive. In  verbal  syntax  Greek  is  far  freer 
than  Latin,  which,  however,  has  the  advantage 
of  greater  conciseness  and  accuracy. 

(D)  Lexicon.  As  the  language  of  a  rude  and 
hardy,  but  naturally  unimaginative  race.  Latin 
was  at  first  far  more  limited  in  vocabulary  than 
Greek.  The  latter  was  remarkably  rich  in  termi- 
nations that  lent  themselves  to  the  fnrnintion  at 
will  of  new  words,  especially  for  abstract  ideas; 
and  its  possibilities  for  the  forming  of  self-ex- 
plaining compounds  were  boundless.  When  the 
Romans  began  to  study  the  literature  and  phi- 
losophy of  the  Greeks,  they  felt  sadly  the  limita- 
tions of  their  own  language;  but  the  genius  of 
a  succession  of  writers  culminating  in  Cicero 
did  much  to  overcome  the  diflficulty — Greek  words 
were  borrowed  in  large  numbers  along  with  the 
ideas  they  express;  but  Latin  could  produce  noth- 
ing like   the   splendid   Greek   compound   words. 


For  6^iij.aBeU,  Horace  could  find  nothing  better 
than  the  awkward  periphrasis  scri  studiorum. 
Simple  compounds  like  coiisors,  btiumvrcns  were 
numerous.  Poetry  added  many,  such  as  floriger, 
vclivolus,  and  the  later  popular  speech  increased 
thera  considerably.  Compare  such  expressive 
words  as  inutoiiicdicus,  campidoclor,  domnw- 
d'uis,  domiiipradia.  Latin  increased  its  vocabu- 
lary materially  from  other  languages  besides  the 
Greek;  from  tile  Etruscan  (cf.  histrio,  'actor'), 
Oscan,  Celtic  (especially  war-t<?rras,  names  of 
animals  and  vehicles,  articles  of  dress),  Syrian, 
Hebrew,  etc. 

BiBi-iooRAPiiY.  Among  the  host  of  works  upon 
the  Latin  langruage  in  its  various  phases  the  fol- 
lowing will  be  found  especially  useful; 

Gr.\mm.\r.  The  most  comprehensive  works  are 
those  of  .Stolz  and  Sehmalz.  "Lateinische  Gram- 
matik."  in  Miiller's  Hundhuch  dcr  l.hi.ssixrhen 
Allrrtumsu-issoischaff  (3d  ed.,  Munich,  IflOO)  ; 
and  Kiihner,  Ausfiilirliche  (h-ammatik  (2  vols., 
Hanover,  1890).  Good  recent  students'  gram- 
mars in  English  are  those  of  Roby  (189G),  Gil- 
dersleeve-Lodge  (1900),  Bennett  (1895),  and 
Lane  (1899). 

DiCTioNAKiE.s.  A  monumental  dictionary  of 
the  Latin  language  is  in  course  of  preparation 
in  Germany:  Tlicsauius  Linriucr  LatincB  (Leipzig, 
Teubner,  1900 — ).  For  ordinary  use.  Harper's 
Latin  Dictionor;/,  and  Georges's  Lateinisch- 
Dcutscltcs  Bandtcortcrbuch  (2  vols.,  Leipzig, 
1879-80)  are  recommended.  For  Latin  composi- 
tion, consult:  Smith,  English-Latin  Dictionary 
(Xew  York,  1890).  For  word-formation  and 
stylistics.  consult:  Lindsay,  The  Latin  Language 
(Oxford.  1894)  ;  Xeue,  Formenlehre  (Berlin,"  1894- 
1902)  ;  Niigelsbaeh.  Lateinische  Htilistil;  (Nurem- 
berg, 1889);  Krebs,  Antibarbarus  (Basel,  1886- 
88). 

Pronunciation  of  Latin.  Seelman.  Die  Aus- 
sprachc  dcs  Latein  (Heilbronn,  1885)  ;  Peck, 
Latin  Prominciat ion  (Xew  York,  1894). 

LATIN  LITERATURE.  In  this  article  an 
attempt  is  maile  imly  to  trace  briefly  the  origin, 
development,  and  decay  of  Latin  literature,  with 
slight  notices  of  the  principal  authors  who  aided 
in  its  growth  and  left  the  stamp  of  their  genius 
on  its  progress.  For  further  information  regard- 
ing the  life  and  works  of  the  various  authors, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  individual  articles 
in  their  alphabetical  order.  For  convenience  of 
classification,  the  story  of  Latin  literature  may 
be  divided  into  six  broad  periods,  of  which  three 
fall  under  the  Republic  and  three  under  the 
Empire,   as   follows: 

I.  Tlie  Pre-literary  Period.  (Crude beginnings.) 

II.  The  Early,  or  Pre-classieal  Period.  (From 
the  end  of  the  First  Punic  War,  c.240  B.C.,  to 
Sulla,  C.S4  B.C.) 

III.  The  Golden  Age,  or  Classical  Period. 
( From  Sulla,  c.84  B.C.,  to  the  death  of  Augustus, 

A.D.    14.) 

Of  this  period  there  are  two  divisions: 

(a)  Tlie  Ciceronian  Period,     (c. 84-4.3  B.C.) 

(b)  The  Augustan  Age.      (B.C.  4.3-a.d.   14.) 

IV.  The  Silver  Age — Period  of  Spanish  Latin- 
ity.  (From  the  death  of  Augustus,  a.d.  14,  to  the 
accession  of  Hadrian,  a.d.  117.) 

V.  The  Period  of  African  Latinity — Early 
Christian  Writers.  (From  Hadrian,  a.d.  117, 
to  the  fourth  century.) 

VI.  The  Period  of  Actual  Decline.  (From  the 
early  fourth  century  to  the  end.) 
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I.  The  PKE-LiTiiRARY  Pekiod.  (Crude  begin- 
nings.) The  native  character  of  the  Italic 
peoples,  in  contrast  with  that  of  the  Greeks,  was 
unimaginative  and  wholly  practical.  The  agri- 
cultural and  pa.storal  life  and  tlie  arts  of  war 
engrossed  all  tlieir  faculties  to  the  e.\cliision  of 
literary  cfTort.  Only  in  connection  with  their 
simple  communal  religious  rites  do  we  fiml  the 
dawning  of  a  literary  sense,  and  this  of  the 
crudest  type.  While  tlie  Hellenic  world,  includ- 
ing the  powerful  Greek  cities  of  Southern  Italy, 
was  steeped  in  the  poetry  of  its  great  epic,  lyric, 
tragic,  and  comic  writers,  Rome  and  Central 
Italy  had  not  risen  above  the  simplest  ballads, 
farces,  and  mimes.  Yet  here  we  must  seek  the 
beginnings  of  Latin  literature,  the  earliest  germs 
of  the  drama.  At  the  country  festivals  of  the 
Latin  and  Oscan  villages  and  towns,  the  native 
wit  and  repartee  found  its  expression  in  simple 
public  shows,  where  the  young  men  sang,  danced, 
and  recited  for  the  edification  of  the  nierr}'- 
makers.  These  performances,  at  first  sponta- 
neous, gradually  assumed  loose  plots,  around 
which  the  actors  were  free  to  indulge  to  the  full 
their  spirit  of  ribaldry,  abuse,  and  fun.  They 
wore  mask?  or  painted  their  faces;  their  songs 
and  dances  were  accompanied  by  the  notes  of  the 
tibia;  and  their  dialogue  was  in  the  rough 
Saturnian  metre,  which  from  its  looseness  readily 
admitted  of  improvisation.  Several  varieties  of 
these  early  farces  are  mentioned,  all  of  which 
found  their  way  to  Rome,  and  some  of  which 
later  assumed  a  really  literary  character.  There 
were  the  {Versus)  Fescennini  among  the  Falis- 
cans  just  north  of  Rome — full  of  abuse  and  coarse 
jokes;  the  (Fabulo')  Afellanw  of  the  Oscan 
peasants  in  Campania,  imcouth  and  indelicate, 
with  their  comic  descriptions  of  rustic  life, 
gradually  assuming  a  sort  of  plot  with  fixed 
characters;  the  Satiira-.  perhaps  native  to 
Latium  itself — more  dramatic  in  style  than  the 
Fesceniiiiii  and  AteUanw — a  sort  of  medley  or 
'vaudeville'  of  songs  and  dances  interspersed  with 
stories;  and  the  ilimi,  probably  introduced  from 
Magna  Grsccia,  a  sort  of  farce  performed  on  a 
rude  stage.  These,  with  a  few  bits  of  early 
ritual,  such  as  the  '"Arval  Song"  preserved  in  the 
record  of  the  Fratrcs  Arvalrs  of  the  time  of 
Elagabalus.  represent  the  literary  level  of  the 
Romans  liefore  an  active  and  direct  contact  with 
Greek  culture  made  them  aware  of  their  literary 
and  artistic  deficiencies. 

II.  The  Early,  or  Pre-Clas.sicai,  Period. 
(From  the  end  of  the  First  Punic  War,  c.240 
B.C.,  to  Sulla,  C.84  B.C.)  With  the  end  of  the 
First  Punic  War  and  the  humiliation  of  her 
enemy  Carthage.  Rome  began  to  enjoy  a  period  of 
repose,  which,  with  a  sense  of  her  growing  great- 
ness among  nations,  and  the  rise  of  ,a  leisure 
class,  led  to  a  realization  of  the  cnidity  of  life 
in  Rome  and. a  longing  to  know  somctliing  of  the 
beauty  and  culture  of  Greek  life  anil  art.  The 
first  attempts  at  real  Latin  literature  were 
translations  from  the  Greek  into  the  rough 
Saturnian  metre,  the  work  of  a  Greek  captive, 
Livius  .\ndronicus  (e.2S4-204  B.C.),  brought  to 
Rome  after  the  taking  of  Tarentum  in  b.o.  272. 
and  employed  as  a  teacher  of  Greek  in  the  family 
of  his  master,  in  all  probability  M.  Livius 
Salinator,  whose  nomoi  he  took  when  freed. 
The  work  in  question  was  a  translation  of 
Homer's  Odiifirirn :  and  the  fragments  that  hap- 
pily survive  show  no  high  degree  of  genius,  and 


demonstrate  clearly  that  the  rough  native  Latin 
metre  was  but  ill  adapted  to  express  the  versa- 
tility and  lightness  of  touch  of  the  great  original. 
The  literary  successors  of  Andronicus  broke  the 
ground  along  new  lines;  discarding  the  Saturnian 
metre,  they  attempted  the  far  more  difficult  task 
of  adapting  the  Greek  metres  to  the  heaN-y, 
archaic  Latin  speech,  and  instead  of  mere  trans- 
lalicais,  produced  new  works  based  on  Greek 
originals.  The  real  founder  of  Latin  poetry  was 
Gnaus  Naevius  ('!-!'.)'.)  B.C.),  a  native  of  Cam- 
pania, writer  of  tragedies  and  comedies  in  the 
Greek  hexameter  verse.  The  majority  of  these 
were  derived  from  Greek  sources;  but  in  two  of 
the  tragedies  we  have  examples  of  the  so-called 
(Fabula)  Prwtexta,  or  plot  derived  from  purely 
Roman  events;  namely,  the  Cldstidiinti,  on  the 
victory  won  at  that  place  by  M.  Marcellus  in 
B.C.  222,  and  the  Alinic/nium  RomuH  ct  Itemi, 
dealing  with  the  legendary  events  of  the  found- 
ing of  Rome.  But  N.Tvius  had  the  hardihood  to 
attack  in  his  plays  the  policy  of  the  powerful 
Metelli,  for  which  he  was  imprisoned  and  exiled. 
Besides  his  plays,  he  wrote  also  an  epic  poem  in 
the  Saturnian  metre,  the  Bellum  Pvcnicum,  re- 
lating the  events  of  the  First  Punic  War,  in 
which  he  had  himself  taken  part.  His  works 
long  remained  popular  at  Rome ;  from  the  few 
fragments  that  survive  we  are  able  to  detect  the 
originality  and  force  of  his  talent. 

A  younger  contemporary  of  Nievius  was  Titus 
Maccius  Plautus  (c.254-184  B.C.),  whose  sur- 
passing importance  for  us  rests  on  the  fact  that 
no  fewer  than  twenty  of  his  plays  have  sur- 
vived in  whole  or  in  part.  Hence,  while  our 
estimate  of  early  Roman  tragedies  must  be  based 
almost  wholly  on  the  testimony  of  ancient 
writers,  that  of  Roman  comedies  is  drawn  from 
original  sources;  for  besides  the  twenty  plays 
of  Plautus  we  have  also  six  by  his  more  polished 
successor.  Terence.  Plautus,  like  all  the  great 
Latin  writers,  was  not  a  native  of  Rome.  He 
was  born  at  Sarsina,  a  small  town  of  Umbria, 
in  poor  circumstances,  but  early  came  to  Rome, 
where  he  secured  employment  as  a  stage-ear- 
penter.  How  he  got  his  Latin  education  is  a 
mystery,  especially  as  he  is  said  to  have  lost  his 
savings  in  speculation  and  even  to  have  worked 
in  a  treadmill  to  tide  over  his  financial  troubles. 
Xone  tlie  less,  his  literary  activity  continued 
unabated  until  his  deatli  in  B.C.  184.  His  popu- 
larity was  very  great ;  and,  as  is  so  apt  to  hap- 
pen, many  plays  were  foisted  on  him,  in  later 
times,  that  were  not  from  his  pen.  In  the 
Ciceronian  age,  the  scholar  and  critic  Varro 
(see  below)  selected  from  the  large  numl>er  that 
passed  under  Plautus's  name  a  list  of  twenty-one 
as  genuine.  They  include  all  those  that  are  still 
extant  (Amphitruo,  Asinuria,  Atilularia,  Bac- 
rliidcs,  Ctiiitiri,  Curciilio,  Casina,  CistcUaria, 
Fjiidicus,  Mostellaria,  Mcn<rchmi,  MUcs  Glorio- 
stis,  Mcrcator.  Pscudolus,  Painiltis.  Pcr.ia, 
Iltidens,  Stichu.t.  Trinummits,  Truculi  iitiis) .  and 
the  ViduUiria  that  was  lost  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

From  the  crude  beginnings  of  a  Livius  An- 
dronicus and  the  talented  but  experimental  plays 
of  a  X;pvius  to  the  well-developed  art  of  Plautus 
is  a  long  step,  but  it  was  accomplished  within 
a  single  generation.  This  is  partly  due  to  the 
source  from  which  Plautus  drew  his  plots,  but 
largely  also  to  the  versatile  genius  of  the  man 
himself,  and  his  command  nf  the  cumbersome 
Latin  language,  as  then  spoken,  which  he  molded 
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to  the  Iambic  senarii  and  scptcnarii  with  such 
ease  as  to  create  a  new  Latin  poetry  that  lias 
stood  the  test  of  time,  llis  sources  in  Greek 
were  the  phiys  of  the  New  Attic  comedy,  and 
especially  the  works  (now  lost)  of  Menander, 
Diphilus,  and  Philemon — comedies  from  which 
the  strong  personal  and  political  satire  of 
Aristophanes  was  perforce  wholly  expunged. 
Uut  while  the  plots  and  scenes  are  Greek,  and 
even  the  titles  can  often  be  ideiitilied  with  those 
of  the  Greek  playwright,  Plautus  shows  his  own 
originality  in  all  his  work.  He  thoroughly  knew 
his  audience,  and  his  plays  are  brim-fiiU  of 
situations  and  humorous  touches  that  could  not 
fail  to  ajjpeal  to  his  contemporaries;  while  still 
to-day  the  best  of  them,  where  they  do  not  olTend 
modern  taste,  afl'ord  delightful  reading,  and  have 
influenced  not  a  little  modern  ])oetry  from 
Shakespeare  to  ^loli^re.  Among  the  best  are 
the  Amphilriio,  the  sole  surviving  example  of  the 
ancient  tragicomedy,  an  inimitable  burlesque 
which  even  the  genius  of  iloliOre  could  not  re- 
jiroduee;  the  Bacchides  with  its  masterly  plot 
and  characters;  the  C'aplivi,  which  though  sen- 
timental is  wholly  without  female  characters; 
the  Mcnwchmi,  a  charming  comedy  of  errors; 
the  Miles  (Horiosus,  laughable  from  beginning  to 
end;  the  Iludois,  a  merry  romance;  and  the 
Triniimiinis,  also  without  female  characters,  a 
lively  comedy  of  virtuous  middle-class  life. 
These  plays  represent  PlautiLS  at  his  best; 
though  he  wrote  for  a  peculiar  and  not  highly 
cultured  audience,  his  genius  was  broad  and 
deep,  and  ho  stamped  his  work  with  a  permanent 
interest  and  value. 

It  was  now  an  age  of  great  names  in  literary 
Uorac.  (^>uintus  Ennius  (B.C.  2.30-lGO),  born  at 
about  the  same  time  as  Plautus,  attained  even  a 
greater  fame  among  his  countrymen  and  was 
lionored  with  the  title  'Father  of  Roman  Poetrj'.' 
Bom  at  the  village  of  Rudia-.  in  Calabria,  he 
fought  in  the  Koman  army  in  Sardinia,  where 
the  bright  young  man  attracted  the  notice  of  M. 
Porciiis  C'ato,  who  brought  him  with  him  to 
Rome;  and  during  a  long  and  active  life  wholly 
devoted  to  literary  pursuits,  Ennius  wrote  an 
astonishing  number  of  poetical  works,  includ- 
ing tragedies,  comedies,  a  great  national  epic, 
and  miscellanies.  But  notwithstanding  his  fame 
and  jjopularity — Cicero  was  among  his  most 
ardent  admirers — only  the  very  barest  fragments 
of  his  writings  have  survived,  quoted  here  and 
there  in  other  authors.  His  earlier  work  was 
mainly  translations  from  the  Greek,  both  trage- 
dies and  comedies,  notably  some  of  the  tragedies 
of  Euripides.  His  miscellanies,  in  a  variety  of 
metres,  received  the  name  Saltirce,  and  were  the 
first  of  a  series  of  'medleys'  which  by  a  gradual 
development  culminated  in  real  fialircs,  as  the 
word  is  used  to-day.  But  the  greatest  work  of 
Ennius  was  his  Annalcs,  in  eighteen  books,  an 
epic  in  hexameter  verse  of  the  chief  events  in 
Roman  tradition  and  history  from  the  earliest 
times  to  his  own.  Of  course.  Homer  was  his 
model,  and  the  Annalcx  fell  far  short  of  the 
Homeric  perfection.  The  clumsy  Latin  had  to 
l)e  remolded,  as  it  were,  to  the  easy  flow  of  the 
Greek  metre.  The  difficulties  were  of  the  great- 
est, but  according  to  the  almost  universal  judg- 
ment of  his  successors  his  Axiitiirs  was  a  master- 
piece, which  only  the  deeper  study  of  Greek 
models  and  the  genius  of  a  Vergil  could  replace. 
WTiile  the  storv  of  Rome  was  thus  being  writ- 


ten in'  verse,  we  find  also  an  attempt  at  the  ele- 
ments of  history  in  prose.  Doubtless  simple  ac- 
counts of  yearly  events,  of  the  victories  and 
defeats,  the  imixising  triumi)hs.  the  succession  of 
high  civil  officers,  had  long  been  drawn  up  in  a 
formal  way  without  an.v  embellishment.  The 
first  important  prose  annalist  was  Q.  Fabius 
Pictor  (born  about  254  i).c. ),  who  wrote,  how- 
ever, in  Greek,  under  the  title  of  'lam/iia;  but 
his  work  was  early  translated  into  Latin.  It 
covered  about  the  same  period  as  the  Aiinnlcs  of 
Ennius,  that  is,  from  the  traditional  landing  of 
-Eneas  in  Italy  to  his  own  time,  narrating  in 
some  detail  the  events  of  the  Second  Punic  War, 
during  which  he  was  alive.  Both  the  Greek 
original  and  its  Latin  version  are  lost;  but  Poly- 
bius  and  Livy  I'olh  drew  upon  him  materially 
for  their  accounts  of  the  Punic  War.  His  stj'le 
was  crude,  and  he  is  censured  for  his  unfairness 
as  an  historian. 

In  the  long  ])eriod  of  construction  following  the 
Second  Punic  War,  no  name  in  politics  or  litera- 
ture at  Rome  stands  out  more  brightly  than 
that  of  M.  Porcius  Cato  (B.C.  234-149),  a"  native 
of  Tusculum,  who  held  all  the  high  ofiices  at 
Rome,  and  is  familiarly  known  as  'Cato  the  Cen- 
sor.' Rigid  and  eonseryative,  a  true  type  of  the 
stern  old  Roman,  he  set  his  face  .against  the 
modern  spirit  of  innovation  that  was  steadily 
broadening  as  a  result  of  closer  contact  with  the 
culture  of  (Jrcece.  Yet  in  his  old  age.  when 
experience  showed  him  that  not  all  that  came 
from  CJreece  was  bad,  he  friinkly  accepted  the 
situation  and  studied  the  Greek  language  and 
literature  with  avidity.  In  a  most  charming 
way,  Cicero  makes  him  the  chief  speaker  in  his 
well-known  dialogue  De  Soicclute,  setting  forth 
in  imagination  the  broad  and  genial  philosophy 
of  the  liberalized  old  man.  Cato  was  no  less 
great  in  his  private  than  in  his  public  life;  he 
was  a  typical  Roman  gentleman  farmer,  watch- 
ing over  his  estate  and  bis  si'rvants  with  an  eagle 
eye;  and  in  his  ho\irs  of  repose  from  the  Senate 
and  the  farm  he  devoted  himself  to  reading  and 
to  writing.  Oratory  was  a  native  talent  of  the 
Romans,  and  Cato  was  a  great  orator.  More- 
over, he  was  the  first  to  write  down  and  publish 
his  speeches.  Of  these,  no  fewer  than  l•^0  were 
extant  in  Cicero's  day;  unfortunately,  we  know 
them  onl.v  from  fragments,  but  these  fragments 
suffice  to  show  his  effective,  mordant  style.  In 
historical  studies,  also,  Cato  was  no  less  active, 
and  the  loss  of  his  important  work  Origines, 
in  seven  books,  is  greatly  to  be  deplored.  It  was 
the  labor  of  his  old  age.  Far  more  compre- 
hensive than  the  bare  Anmiirs  of  I"al)ius  Pictor, 
it  was  a  sort  of  loose  historical  narrative,  inter- 
spersing the  narrower  descriptions  with  re- 
searches in  the  field  of'  geographj-,  politics,  and 
social  life,  and  accounts  of  his  personal  experi- 
ences. The  name  Oriiiincs  shows  the  earlier  plan 
of  the  work,  from  which  his  enthusiasm  for  his 
subject  carried  him  far  afield — to  trace  the 
origin  of  Rome  and  of  all  the  important  tribes  of 
ancient  Italy.  We  are  able  to  judge  of  Cato's 
style  and  of  his  painstaking  accuracy  from  the 
one  work  of  his  that  has  survived  entire — De 
Afiri  Cultura.  or  De  Re  Rustica.  the  outcome 
of  his  practical  experience  on  the  farm.  Its 
naivete  is  wholly  charming.  Cato  lays  down 
the  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  farm  and  the 
management  of  slaves,  describes  the  methods  of 
planting    and    harvesting,    the    sacrifices    to    be 
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made  and  rites  to  be  performed,  household  re- 
ceipts and  housekeeping,  simple  medicines,  and 
legal  forms  for  leases  and  sales.  Vergil's  debt 
to  Cato  in  the  writing  of  his  Georgks  can  well 
be  imagined. 

A  sketch  of  the  development  of  Roman  litera- 
ture would  not  be  complete  without  a  brief 
notice  of  M.  Pacuvius  of  Brundisium  ( li.c.  220- 
132),  though  all  liis  works  are  lost.  He  was  a 
nephew  of  Jinnius,  who  brought  him  to  Rome  and 
set  him  on  the  road  to  success  as  a  writer  of 
tragedies.  The  judgment  of  posterity  placed  the 
nephew  above  the  uncle.  Comedy,  in  this  inter- 
mediate period  between  Plautus  and  Terence, 
was  represented  by  Statius  Ca;cilius  (c.219-l(iG 
B.C. ) ,  an  Insubriaii  Gaul  who  was  probably  car- 
ried to  Rome  among  the  prisoners  of  war  from 
that  region.  His  comedies  were  transcriptions 
from  the  Greek,  less  free  than  those  of  Plautus, 
but  more  original  than  those  of  Terence. 

At  this  period  Fabius  Pictor.  the  annalist,  finds 
a  follower  in  L.  Cincius  Alimentus  ( prietor  in 
B.C.  210),  an  officer  in  the  war  with  Hannibal, 
but  he  too  wrote  his  annals  in  Greek.  In  the 
second  century  B.C..  however,  there  were  a  num- 
t)er  of  Latin  annalists,  whose  works,  now  lost, 
served  more  or  less  as  source-books  for  the  later 
historians.  Such  were  L.  Cassius  Hemina,  L. 
Calpurnius  Piso  Frugi,  L.  Caelius  Antipater,  and 
Q.  Claudius  Quadrigarius. 

After  considering  so  many  authors  that  are 
hardly  more  than  names  to  us,  it  is  refreshing 
to  meet  again  one  of  whom  we  can  form  a  judg- 
ment from  his  actual  works.  This  is  P.  Teren- 
tius  Afer  (c.185-159  B.C.).  commonly  known  as 
Terence.  Xot  only  was  Terence  not  a  Rtmian ; 
he  was  not  even  a  native  of  Italy,  but  of  the  race 
of  Rome's  great  enemies,  the  Carthaginians. 
Born  after  the  end  of  the  Second  Punic  War 
(B.C.  218-201),  he  was  brought  to  Rome  as  a 
slave  boy,  and  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
wealthy  and  cultivated  senator  P.  (?)  Terentius 
Lueanus.  who,  recognizing  his  ability,  gave  him 
education  and  freedom.  There  was  at  this  time 
a  little  coterie  of  litterateurs  headed  by  Scipio 
Africanus  and  Gains  L.tHus.  men  of  the  highest 
rank  and  the  most  aristocratic  bias,  in  literature 
as  in  politics.  The  brilliant  young  Cartliaginian 
was  admitted  to  their  society  and  friendship:  his 
plays  were  read  before  them  and  there  subjected 
to  criticism  and  suggestions  before  being  given 
to  the  world.  A  new  element  was  thus  intro- 
duced into  the  nascent  Latin  literature.  In 
Plautus  and  Ennius  the  Greek  models  are  worked 
over  and  adapted  to  the  Roman  reading  public, 
with  a  freedom  from  restriction  ami  a  breadth 
of  genius  which  promises  for  the  Latin  literature 
a  great  future  development  almost  independent 
of  its  Greek  origins,  or.  at  least,  with  wholly  na- 
tional tendencies  drawn  from  the  inner  life  of  the 
Romans  themselves.  To  the  Scipios.  however, 
and  to  Terence,  guided  by  their  tendencies,  litera- 
ture was  the  prerogative  of  the  cultivated  no- 
bility, and  was  dependent  upon  study  and  learn- 
ing. The  Greek  masterpieces  were  no  longer  re- 
garded merely  as  a  source  of  inspiration,  but  as 
an  end  in  themselves;  a  standard  by  which  Latin 
productions  were  to  be  judged  alike  artistically 
and  metrically.  This  did  not.  indeed,  hinder  the 
growth  of  Roman  gcni\is.  but  gave  it  a  new 
direction.  What  it  gained  in  grandeur  and  pre- 
cision it  lost  in  spontaneity.     The  same  is  true 


of  the  Latin  language  itself,  which  at  the  hands 
of  a  succession  of  writers  culminating  in  Cicero 
became  that  magnificent  but  restricted  and  arti- 
ficial vehicle  of  thought  which  we  call  classical 
Latin.  The  six  plays  of  Terence,  all  derived  from 
Greek  plays  of  Menander  and  his  contemporaries, 
are  faultless  in  their  diction  and  full  of  dramatic 
merit.  One  decidedly  misses,  none  the  less,  the 
sprightly,  virile,  thoroughly  Italian  genius  of  a 
Plautus.  All  Terence's  plays  were  prepared  for 
representation  at  tlie  Megalensian  festival  in 
honor  of  Muyna  Mater  under  the  stage-manage- 
ment of  Ambivius  Turpio.  Their  titles  are:  (1) 
Andria,  'The  Maid  of  Andros,'  first  performed  in 
B.C.  16(5;  (2)  Eunuchus;  (3)  Heauton  Timo- 
rume7ws,'The  Self-Tormentor,'  containing  the  oft- 
quoted  line : 

Homo  sum  :  human!  nil  a  me  alienum  puto ; 
(4)  Phormio;  (5)  Eecyra,  'The  Jlother-in-law,' 
the  least  important  of  all;  (0)  Adclphcc,  'The 
Brothers.'  These  are  the  sum  of  Terence's  pub- 
lished work,  and  all  are  preserved.  Their  author 
died  young,  perhaps  of  a  fever  contracted  in  the 
course  of  an  extended  tour  in  Greece  (B.C.  159). 
Another  member  of  the  Seipionic  circle,  a  man 
who  played  a  great  role  in  the  literature  of  the 
day,  and  the  loss  of  whose  works  is  a  calamity 
to  us,  is  Gaius  Lucilius  (B.C.  180-103),  a  native 
of  Suessa  Aunmca.  in  Campania,  who  so  defined 
the  scope  and  application  of  the  satura  as  to 
deserve  the  name  of  'Father  of  Roman  Satire.' 
To  him  was  due  the  popularizing  of  a  kind  of 
poetic  miscellany  of  reflection,  criticism,  and  de- 
scription, now  serious,  now  pungent,  now  witty, 
that  was  singularly  adapted  to  the  genius  and 
habits  of  the  Romans.  The  particular  direction 
which  Lucilius  gave  to  satire  was  tliat  of  a  sys- 
tematic criticism  of  literature  and  life,  which 
often  took  the  form  of  parody.  Nothing  escaped 
his  trenchant  pen;  politics,  morals,  society,  all 
things  sacred  and  profane  received  from  him 
their  share  of  attention.  Even  his  own  life  and 
personality  were  laid  bare  to  his  readers.  The 
later  satirists,  and  especially  Horace,  while 
frankly  criticising  his  careless  style,  willingly 
admit  their  debt  to  Lucilius.  Horace,  indeed, 
often  follows  him  closely,  as  in  the  satire  describ- 
ing his  journey  to  Brundisium  in  the  company 
of  M.Tcenas  and  his  party,  which  is  merely  a  ecpy 
of  Lucilius's  account  of  his  own  trip  to  the 
Straits  of  Messina.  The  satires  were  published 
in  thirty  books.  The  predominant  metre  was  the 
hexameter.  In  this  he  differed  from  his  prede- 
cessor Ennius.  whose  .SVi/uro"  mingled  trochaics, 
hexameters,  and  iambics  indifferently,  and  from 
Varro  (see  below),  whose  'Menippean  Satires' 
were  written   in   both   prose  and  verse. 

To  this  period  belongs  the  last  of  the  great 
Latin  tragic  poets.  Lucius  .\ttius  (B.C.  170-94), 
of  Pisaurum.  the  modern  Pi'saro.  As  a  young 
man  (B.C.  140).  he  was  already  putting  tragedies 
on  the  stage  when  the  aged  Pacuvius  was  still 
writing.  Attius,  too,  lived  to  be  an  old  man, 
and  the  young  Cicero  liked  to  listen  to  his 
reminiscences.  Of  his  many  tragedies  only  some 
titles  and  a  few  fragments  survive.  His  style  is 
marked  by  siich  old-fashioned  ornament  as 
assonance,  alliteration,  plays  upon  words,  and 
archaic  forms,  which  connect  him  more  closely 
with  the  age  of  Ennius  than  with  the  literary 
period  immediately  following  hin\.  With  Attius 
the  old  character-drama  came  to  an  end. 
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The  old  Latin  comedy  ended  also  in  this 
period,  with  Lucius  Afranius,  born  about  15-1- 
144  B.C.,  autlior  of  tofiutw  or  coiiiodios  of  Latin 
life,  which  acliicvcd  a  great  popularity  and  were 
still  acted  a  centurj-  after  Afranius's  death.  All 
are  now  lost,  but  we  liavc  the  titles  of  man.v, 
wliich  serve  to  show  the  general  character  of  the 
plots. 

It  only  remains  in  closing  this  brief  sketch  of 
tlie  literature  of  the  pre-classical  period  to  men- 
tion the  many  orations  that  were  reduced  to 
writing  and  formed  no  unimportant  part  of  the 
literature  of  the  time.  'I'liis  was  a  brancli  of 
intellectual  activity  in  wliieli  the  Komans  ex- 
celled. The  first  jiublished  orations  of  impor- 
tance were  tho.sc  of  Cato  (see  above),  whose  elo- 
quence, though  rough  and  rude,  was  dignified  and 
fiirceful.  and  touclied  upon  every  department  of 
pul)Iie  life.  Among  Cato's  contemporaries  in  ora- 
tory there  were  the  younger  Scipio  and  C.  La'lius 
(n.c.  185-129).  The  advent  of  the  Gracchi,  too, 
formed  an  epoch  in  oratory.  Their  diction  was 
far  freer  than  that  of  their  predecessors.  The 
fame  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  (is.c.  1G3-133)  was 
obscured  by  that  of  his  brother  Gains  (iracehus 
(B.C.  154-121),  whose  most  striking  cliaracter- 
istic  was  vehemence.  Jlcanwiiile  grammar, 
rlietorie,  ]>hilosophy,  and  law  were  not  without 
their  devotees;  but  no  work  of  this  class  has 
reached  us  except  the  treatise  on  rhetoric  known 
as  Ad  Ilcrenniiim,  whicl\  was  long  ascribed  to 
Cicero,  but  is  in  reality  the  work  of  an  otherwise 
unknown  Cornificius. 

III.  The  ('l.\.ssic.\l  or  Golden  Age.  A.  TiiE 
CicEBOXiA.N  I'KiiiOD  (B.C.  87-43).  The  Golden  Age 
marks  the  culmination  of  stylistic  ])erfection 
in  the  literature  of  the  Romans.  Home  was  no 
lunger  struggling  for  a  place  among  the  nations, 
but  for  the  (hmiinant  world-power,  and  her  life 
was  cosmopolitan.  At  the  hands  of  her  masters 
of  prose,  like  Cicero  and  C:rsar,  Latin  now  liad 
cast  off  the  last  remnants  of  archaism  and  pro- 
vincialism, and  the  deep  and  passionate  study  of 
the  Greek  poets  Imd  infused  into  Latin  verse  a 
new,  strong,  and  original  beauty.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  the  Golden  Age — the  Ciceronian  Period — 
the  newly  found  national  aspirations  of  the  Ro- 
mans expressed  themselves  mostly  in  prose, 
tliough  great  poets,  such  as  Lucretius  and  Catul- 
lus, were  not  lacking:  the  later  period,  or 
Augustan  Age,  was  rendered  glorious  chiefly  bv 
a  galaxy  of  poets,  high  at  the  head  of  which 
stand  Vergil  and  Horace. 

If  the  life  of  Rome  was  now  become  cosmo- 
politan, so  too  the  intellectual  horizon  was  im- 
measurably extended.  Every  branch  of  human 
knowledge  was  studied  with  avidit.v.  and  though 
the  scientific  method  was  not  yet  developed,  the 
scientific  spirit  was  certainly  not  wanting.  A 
thirst  for  knowledge  was  rife,  especially  along 
historical  lines,  and  tlie  Romans  began  to  study 
themselves,  their  glorious  past,  their  religion, 
and  their  language.  Among  the  many  scholars  of 
the  day.  one  stands  far  above  the  rest,  and  in  his 
encvclopiedic  knowledge  and  the  broad  range  of 
his  studies  reminds  ns  much  of  the  great  schol- 
ars of  the  modern  classical  revival.  M.  Terentius 
Varro  (n.c.  116-C.27).  a  native  of  Reate.  de- 
voted a  life  of  prodigious  industry  to  the  stnd.v 
of  Roman  antiquities  and  literature.  When 
Julius  C:rsar  planned  a  great  library  for  Rome 
among  his  public  works,  he  selected  Varro  to  be 


its  first  librarian.  The  scheme,  however,  like 
many  others  of  the  great  Dictator,  was  never 
realized,  owing  to  Ca-sar's  death.  In  B.C.  38 
Asinius  Pollio  established  a  public  library,  and 
adorned  it  with  the  busts  of  great  literary  men. 
\'arro  alone,  of  living  autliors,  was  accorded  the 
honor  of  a  ])lace  in  tliis  gallery.  He  lived  to  be 
almost  ninety  years  of  age,  and  during  his  long 
life  published  between  si.x  and  seven  hundred 
volumes,  on  no  fewer  than  seventy-four  different 
topics,  in  both  prose  and  verse.  The  Haturte 
ilcnippca-,  in  1.50  books,  of  which  fragments  re- 
main, were  a  miscellany  in  verse  and  prose,  mod- 
eled (ill  the  works  of  Menippus  of  Gadara.  The 
.liiliiiiiilatcs  Hcnim  II  ii  man  a  rum  et  Dirinarum, 
in  forty-one  books,  was  a  repository  of  the  reli- 
gious and  secular  antiquities  of  the  Romans,  and 
long  remained  a  standard  work  of  information, 
being  quoted  frequently  by  the  Christian  Fathers 
down  to  8aint  Augustine.  It  is  unfortunately 
lost.  A  better  fate  awaited  his  De  hiixjint  Latina 
Libri  XXV..  of  which  books  v.  to  x.  are  in  large 
part  extant,  and  furnish  us  invaluable  informa- 
tion regarding  little-known  points  of  Roman  an- 
tiquities. The  ctvmologies  are  often  ludicrous; 
but  Roman  scholarsliip  was  always  faultv  in  this 
respect.  His  last  work,  the  product  of  Varro'.s 
old  age.  De  lie  liustica.  which  has  come  down 
to  us  entire,  is  an  essa,v  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
on  agi"iciilture.  cattle-raising,  and  bird  and  fish 
breeding  in  a  pleasant  and  readable  style. 

The  foremost  orator  of  Rome,  until  his  fame 
was  far  eelii)sc<l  by  Cicero,  was  (J.  Hortcnsius 
Ilortalus  (or  Ortalus,  n.c.  114-50).  who,  like 
inanv  of  his  predecessors,  published  his  speeches; 
these,  however,  are  not  preserved.  He  was  ad- 
dicted to  the  llorid  stvie  of  Asiatic  oratory.  He 
and  Cicero  were  good  friends,  though  often  op- 
ponents in  court  and  in  politics.  And  tliis  lirings 
us  to  Marcus  Tnllins  Cicero  (n.c.  10(!-43).  tile 
greatest  luinie  in  all  Latin  literature,  as  well  as 
the  foremost  statesman  of  his  time.  He  was  such 
a  master  of  style  that  his  works  have  remained 
a  model  for  succeeding  ages.  Rorn  at  the  village 
of  Arpinnin.  of  ei|uestrian  rank,  he  early  came  to 
Rome,  anil  devoted  himself  to  the  stud,v  of  rheto- 
ric. With  remarkable  boldness  the  young  man 
courted  the  hoslility  of  the  dictator  Sulla  by 
undertaking  and  carrying  through  successfully 
the  defense  of  Sextiiis  Rosclus,  of  Anicria,  on  a 
charge  of  parricide.  The  speech  is  extant.  Real- 
izing the  need  of  further  stud.v,  he  spent  two 
years  (n.c.  70-77)  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and 
upon  his  return  to  Rome  threw  himself  heartily 
into  the  forensic  life  of  the  metropolis.  He  cul- 
tivated a  stvle  of  delivery  midway  between  that 
of  extreme  simplieitv  and  that  of  rhetorical 
adornment  so  popular  with  his  contemporaries. 
Though  a  norns  homo — for  none  of  his  ancestors 
had  held  public  office — he  became  qua-stor  in  B.C. 
75,  cunile  .Tdile  in  (iO,  pr.Ttor  urbanus  in  fifi.  and 
finall.v,  in  03.  reached  the  consulship,  the  height 
of  his  political  ambition.  As  quaestor  in  Sicily, 
he  became  aware  of  the  corrupt  and  tyrannical 
rule  of  Verres.  the  Governor  of  that  province, 
whom  he  impeached  in  six  masterl.v  orations  that, 
happily,  are  still  preserved.  In  politics  Cicero 
allied  himself  with  the  aristocratic  party,  at 
whose  head  was  Cn.  Pompey.  and  was  instru- 
mental in  securing  for  him  the  sovereign  com- 
mand in  the  East  hv  the  Manilian  Law  in  B.C. 
Ofl.  his  speech  in  favor  of  which  is  among  the 
extant  orations.     The  acme  of  his  oratorical  ca- 
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reer  was  attained  in  the  year  of  his  consulship 
by  the  suppression  of  Catiline's  conspiracy  (B.C. 
03 ) .  Of  the  four  Catilinarian  orations,  two  were 
delivered  before  the  Senate  and  two  to  the  people 
in  the  Forum.  Xor  were  his  orations  confined 
wholly  to  jjolitical  cases  and  criminal  trials.  In 
B.C.  62  he  undertook  the  defense  of  the  poet 
Archias,  a  Greek  of  Heradea  in  Southern  Italy, 
in  his  claim  to  Koman  citizenship:  and  this  gave 
Cicero  an  opportunity  of  expressing;  his  keen  in- 
terest in  and  love  of" poetry,  of  which  the  s[)eech 
is  a  rather  declamatory  eulofry.  In  n.c.  58, 
through  the  machinations  of  his  political  enemies, 
and  particularly  of  the  notorious  P.  Clodius,  lie 
was  banished  from  Italy,  and  sjicnt  a  miserable 
year  in  exile  at  Thessalonica  and  Dyrrhachium. 
His  return  in  57  is  marked  by  four  orations, 
Post  Rcditum.  offering  thanks  to  the  Senate  and 
people  of  Rome,  and  discussing  the  question  of 
his  house,  which  had  been  confiscated  and  de- 
stroyed. The  following  years  saw  the  publication 
of  a  number  of  speeches,  which  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  name  here.  His  last  important  efforts 
in  oratory  were  the  fourteen  so-called  I'hilippicn, 
violent  personal  invectives  directed  against  An- 
tonius,  which  led  to  the  disgraceful  murder  of 
Cicero  in  B.C.  4.3.  We  possess  fifty-seven  of 
Cicero's  orations,  with  fragments  of  twenty 
more,  and  the  titles  of  thirty  that  are  lost. 

It  is  not  only  as  a  consummate  orator,  how- 
ever, that  Cicero  stands  high  in  the  world  of 
letters.  Indeed,  much  of  his  fame  rests  on  his 
more  purely  literary  work.  He  was  an  essayist, 
a  philosopher,  a  letter-writer,  and,  if  not  a  poet, 
at  least  a  versifier.  His  earlier  rhetorical  and 
philosophical  studies  were  pursued  as  an  aid  to 
perfection  in  oratory:  but  in  his  riper  years  his 
leisure  time  was  devoted  to  writing,  and  tlie 
number  of  his  literary  essays  attests  his  indus- 
try and  omnivorous  reading,  and  his  facility 
with  the  pen.  Already  as  a  young  man  he  wrote 
an  essay  known  as  Rhetorica.  or  De  Inroilionc. 
in  two  books.  It  was  after  his  return  from  exile, 
however,  when  the  uncertain  state  of  political  af- 
fairs led  him  to  seek  rest  and  refreshment  in 
study  and  writing,  that  he  put  forth  his  greatest 
rhetorical  work,  the  De  Oratorc.  perhaps  the 
most  careful  and  finished  of  all  his  writings.  It 
is  an  imaginary  dialogue,  in  three  books,  between 
the  former  orators  Crassus  and  Antonius.  su])- 
posed  to  have  taken  place  in  B.C.  01.  The  point 
of  view  of  the  debaters  is  Cicero's  own:  he  was 
particularly  fond  of  the  dialogue  form  of  essay, 
and  used  it  also  in  other  works,  as  in  the  lirutun, 
de  Claris  Oratorihus,  published  in  B.C.  41! — a  his- 
tory of  oratory  down  to  his  owni  time,  with  in- 
teresting sketches  of  almost  two  hundred  Roman 
orators.  In  the  same  year  appeared  his  Orator, 
dedicated  to  M.  Brutus.  This  work  sums  >ip 
Cicero's  ideal  of  what  an  orator  should  be.  His 
other  rhetorical  works,  f'artitioncs  Oratoria-. 
Topica.  and  De  Optimo  flencrc  Orutorum,  are  of 
lesser  importance.  The  philosophical  essays  are 
more  numerous.  In  philosophy  Cicero  was  an 
eclectic,  with  a  decided  bias  toward  the  Xew 
Academy.  He  s^Tnpathized  with  the  Stoics  and 
was  repelled  by  the  Epicureans.  His  philosophic 
■works  show  a  fine  perfection  of  style  and  a  won- 
derful adaptation  of  the  Latin  language  to  the 
niceties  of  thought,  but  display  no  very  profoiind 
study,  and  are  careless  in  citation  and  in  the 
treatment  of  his  authorities.  We  notice  only  the 
more  important:    (1)   De  Re  Puhlica.  a  dialcigue 


planned  on  the  lines  of  Plato's  Repuhlic,  written 
in  B.C.  54.  Only  about  a  third  of  the  work  is 
preserved.  (2)  De  Legibus,  never  completed, 
also  based  on  Plato.  Three  entire  books  are  ex- 
tant. (3)  De  Finibus  lionorum  ct  Malorum,  in 
five  books  (B.C.  45),  a  discussion  of  the  Greek 
ideas  of  good  and  evil.  It  is  in  many  respects 
the  finest  of  Cicero's  philosophic  essa3s.  (4) 
Tiiseulan  Disputations  (B.C.  45-44),  imaginary 
conversations  at  Cicero's  country  house  at  Tus- 
culuni,  in  live  books,  dedicated  to  Brutus.  (5) 
De  yatura  Deorum  (B.C.  44),  an  exposition  of 
the  value  of  religion.  (6)  Cato  Maior  or  De 
Senectute  (B.C.  44),  a  very  interesting  essaj-  on 
old  age.  The  argument  is  put  into  the  mouth  of 
old  Jlarcus  Cato  (see  above),  who  expounds  the 
beauties  of  old  age  to  .Scipio  and  Loelius.  (7) 
Lwlitis,  or  Dr  Amicitia  (B.C.  44),  a  similar  dis- 
cussion of  friendship  by  the  younger  La>lius  and 
his  two  sons-in-law.  (8)  Dc  O/Jiciis  (B.C.  44), 
a  discussion  of  moral  and  political  duties,  ad- 
dressed to  Cicero's  son  Marcus. 

The  Correspondence  of  Cicero  occupies  a  unique 
place  in  Latin  literature.  We  have  other  Latin 
letters,  but  none  so  spontaneous,  so  sincerely  the 
expression  of  the  writer's  thoughts  and  moods 
without  regaid  to  the  public  or  the  future,  none 
that  disclose  so  completely  the  intimate  tlioughts 
and  emotions  of  a  great  intellect,  none  that  af- 
ford so  clear  an  insight  into  the  real  life  of  the 
Roman  world  at  one  of  the  most  critical  and  in- 
teresting periods  of  its  history.  Here  we  see 
Cicero  the  man.  in  strength  and  weakness,  in  suc- 
cess and  failure,  in  public  life  and  with  family 
and  friends,  as  writer  and  thinker,  as  wit  and 
connoisseur.  Here.  too.  we  may  gain  an  idea 
of  the  colloquial  Latin  of  the  Roman  gentleman, 
as  contrasted  with  the  more  elegant  but  less 
elastic  diction  of  literature. 

The  greatest  genius  of  the  ancient  world,  the 
statesman,  general,  orator,  student,  and  writer 
C.  .Julius  Ca-sar  (B.C.  100-44).  exercised  but  a 
minor  influence  upon  Latin  literature  as  com- 
pared with  Cicero,  yet  his  Conuncntarii  de  Bella 
tlnllico  have  always  been  a  model  of  Latinity  for 
simplicity  and  clearness  of  style,  straightforward- 
ness of  narrative,  and  utter  absence  of  self- 
praise,  though  the  writer  was  at  the  same  time 
the  hero  of  his  story.  The  book  makes  no  pre- 
tensions to  being  an  elaborate  history:  it  is  mere- 
ly the  'memoirs'  of  the  seven  campaigns  in  Gaul 
(B.C.  58-.r2),  written  by  the  gencral-in-ehief  dur- 
ing the  long  idle  hours  in  winter  quarters  after 
the  crushing  of  Vercingetorix.  Cicsar  also  pre- 
pared an  account  of  the  civil  wars,  which  was 
published  after  his  death,  from  the  manuscript- 
ilraft  which  he  had  never  carefully  revised.  His 
army  ofiicers.  men  of  little  or  no  literary  ability, 
followed  their  gifted  leader  also  into  the  domain 
of  histoiy.  .\ulus  Hirtius,  one  of  his  ler/nti, 
added  an  eighth  book  to  (he  Commentaries,  and 
the  Alexandrian.  African,  and  Spanish  campaigns 
were  written  up  by  other  ofiicers.  These  works 
are  decidedly  inferior  in  style,  language,  and  ac- 
curacy to  Cipsar's.  The  "Memoirs'  are  the  only 
works  of  Ca-sar  that  have  survived. 

A  contemporary  of  C:rsar.  but  of  very  inferior 
importance,  was  D.  Laberius  (B.C.  105-43).  a 
Roman  eqiies,  who  raised  the  mimns,  or  farce- 
comedy,  to  a  literary  level.  We  have  no  more 
than  the  titles  of  his  plays.  .\  younger  writer  in 
the  same  line  of  work.  Publilius  Synis,  of  .\nti- 
och  ( ? ) ,  was  extremely  popular  for  more  than  a 
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century.  Tlie  name  of  Lucretius  is  among  tiie 
must  noted  of  this  epoch;  yet  though  a  member 
of  one  of  Konie's  noblest  families  and  a  unique 
poetic  and  philosophic  genius,  we  know  but  little 
of  his  personal  history.  T.  Lucretius  Carus  (c.99- 
55  B.C.)  was  the  author  of  a  profound  didactic 
pcKMii.  De  Rcriim  yaliira.  in  six  books,  which  is 
most  fortunately  preserved,  and  forms  our  best 
authority  on  the  philosophic  system  of  the  Epi- 
cureans. Lucretius  himself  explains  his  purpose 
in  writing  it;  namely,  to  free  the  mind  from  the 
fear  of  the  gods  and  of  death,  and  to  combat  the 
many  forms  of  prevalent  superstition,  by  a  ra- 
tional contemplation  of  nature.  As  poetry,  the 
woik  is  of  a  very  high  order,  though  varying  in 
quality,  for  Lucretius  died  before  it  was  per- 
fected. 

Cornelius  Xcpos  (c.0!)-24  B.C.)  was,  like  his 
friend  Atticus,  a  man  of  letters  who  took  no  part 
in  the  political  turmoils  of  the  time.  While  he 
wrote  several  works  of  a  varied  character,  he  is 
known  to  us  only  by  the  surviving  portion  of 
his  extensive  biographical  work  Dc  \'iris  Illtis- 
iribiis,  in  which  separate  sections  (or  'books') 
were  devoted  to  lives  of  illustrious  Greeks  and 
Romans,  grouped  according  to  profession,  etc. 

In  the  literary  life  of  Rome  at  this  time  there 
was  a  group  of  poets  Ixmnd  together  by  friend- 
ship and  by  a  community  of  tastes  and  studies, 
ami  all  thoroughly  steeped  in  the  (Jreck  poetry 
of  the  Alexandrian  School.  (See  (Jkkkk  Liter.v- 
TlRE. )  The  greatest  of  these — and  indeed  one  of 
the  greatest  in  all  I^atin  literature — was  C. 
Valerius  Catullus  (87-C.54  B.C.),  a  native  of  Ve- 
rona, where  his  father  lived,  and  often  enter- 
tained .Julius  Osar  at  his  house.  As  a  young 
man  he  came  to  Rome,  and  being  of  good  family, 
gifted,  and  of  independent  means,  quickly  gained 
access  to  the  most  fashionable  society  of  the 
capital.  Here  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the 
most  prominent  persons  of  the  time.  A  man  of 
strong  emotional  instincts,  of  violent  love  and 
hate,  his  poems  are  pervaded  with  his  own  per- 
sonality. In  love,  friendship  and  politics  he 
shows  himself  full  of  zeal  and  enthusiasm  or 
governed  bj-  the  most  venomous  dislikes.  He  whs 
the  last  great  jmet  of  the  free  Republic,  and 
certainly  luie  of  the  greatest  lyric  geniuses  that 
the  world  has  produced. 

Besides  his  shorter  lyrics,  Catullus  wrote  also 
longer  poems  of  quite  another  character,  a  "Song 
to  Diana;"  two  cpiDwInmin,  or  marriage-songs, 
one  nn-thological  in  character,  treating  of  the 
Marriage  of  Pclciis  ntui  Thetifi,  the  other  in  honor 
of  the  actual  marriage  of  Manlius  and  Vinia ;  a 
wild  study  of  the  Phrygian  Atys  myth  in  the 
galliambic  metre:  a  translation  of  Callimachus's 
Coma  llrre>iicr.i :  and  others.  The  poems  in  which 
he  sings  of  his  S(urow  for  the  death  of  his  brother, 
whose  tomb  he  visited  in  the  Troad.  of  his  un- 
happy journey  in  Asia  Minor,  ami  of  his  joyous 
return  to  his  beloved  Sirmio,  with  the  eulogy  of 
his  yacht.  Pliasclus.  are  full  of  subtle  charm. 

The  first  Roman  to  treat  historical  writing  as 
an  art,  and  thus  to  distinguish  it  from  personal 
memoirs  and  annals,  was  C.  Sallustius  Crispus, 
generally  called  Sallust  in  English  (B.C.  86-34). 
He  had  played  an  active  part  in  public  life,  and 
thus  brought  to  his  work  the  experience  of  a 
man  wlio  had  helped  to  make  history,  as  well  as 
to  write  it.  .\fter  a  somewhat  checkered  career 
he  settled  do^m  into  private  life  on  his  large 
estate  just  outside  the  walls  of  Rome,  to  enjoy 


the  wealth  he  had  acquired  while  proconsul  in 
Africa  and  to  devote  himself  to  literary  pur- 
suits. He  took  Thueydides  as  his  model,  and 
followed  him  closely  both  in  arrangement  and 
style.  His  works  were:  (1)  Bellum  Calilinw, 
an  essay  on  the  famous  conspiracy  of  Catiline  in 
B.C.  t)3 ;  (2)  Ihllum  liigurthinum,  an  essay  on 
the  war  with  .hignrlha.  King  of  Numidia,  who 
was  conquered  by  Marius;  (3)  llistoriw,  in  five 
books,  an  account  of  events  from  B.C.  78  to  B.C. 
07.    The  last  is  preserved  only  in  fragments. 

B.  The  Ai(;lst.\x  Period  (b.c.  43-a.d.  14). 
The  overthrow  of  .Antxmius  at  the  battle  of 
Actium  (B.C.  31)  and  the  gradual  establish- 
ment of  the  Empire  mark  a  new  order  of  things 
in  Roman  literature.  The  impulse  communi- 
cated to  poetry  in  the  last  days  of  the  Re- 
l)ublie  was  carried,  it  is  true,  without  inter- 
ruption into  the  .succeeding  age.  The  poems 
of  Catullus  are  separated  by  only  a  few  years 
from  the  Eclogues  of  Vergil,  but  a  very  dillerent 
spirit  pervades  them.  The  frankness  and  fear- 
lessness of  the  earlier  poet,  which  are  in  har- 
mony with  the  ]iolitical  activity  and  freedom  of 
the  time  in  which  he  wrote,  have  given  place 
in  the  later  one  to  a  guarded  restraint  which 
.seeks  the  approval  of  a  patron  or  a  monarch.  In 
fact,  the  position  of  the  aristocratic  class  to  which 
literature  had  for  generations  owed  its  support 
and  encouragement  was  now  changed.  Xo  longer 
free  to  share  in  the  conduct  of  national  alTairs, 
this  class  found  its  chief  interests  in  the  affairs 
of  'society'  life,  and  expended  its  energies  amid 
the  enervating  influences  of  the  Court.  The  state 
of  things  had  its  immediate  effect  upon  litera- 
ture. Oratory  lost  its  most  stirring  themes  and 
degenerated  into  mere  declamation:  history,  fear- 
ing to  deal  unreservedly  with  tlie  present,  fell 
back  upon  an  artistic  elaboration  of  the  past; 
while  poetry,  though  still  on  the  upward  path, 
tended  to  become  disproportionately  erotic.  This 
period  unfolds  a  list  of  brilliant  writers  whose 
works  are  conspicuous  above  those  of  other  pe- 
riods for  their  beauty  of  finish  and  artistic  skill, 
and  for  a  breadth  of  .sympathy  which  brings  them 
into  genuine  touch  with  human  life  the  world 
over.  It  saw  the  jwrfection  of  the  Latin  hexam- 
eter verse  in  the  national  ei)ic  of  Vergil,  of 
lyric  poetry  at  the  hands  of  Horace,  and  of 
elegiac  verse  in  the  works  of  Tibullus,  Propertius, 
and  Ovid.  In  the  domain  of  prose,  Livy  did  for 
the  story  of  Rome  what  Vergil  did  in  verse  for 
the  myth  of  its  origin. 

P.  Vergilius  ilaro  (n.c.  7019)  is  the  name 
that  is  most  closely  linked  with  the  new  order 
of  things  that  vishers  in  the  Empire.  Born  at  a 
small  town  near  Mantua,  in  Northern  Italy,  he 
founil  himself,  when  still  a  young  man,  deprived 
of  his  inherited  estate,  which,  like  all  the  good 
land  of  that  region,  was  confiscated  after  the 
death  of  Ca-sar  and  given  to  the  veterans  of 
Octavianus.  But  Vergil  had  induential  friends, 
who  secured  for  him  a  restitution  of  his  prop- 
erty; and  his  gratitude  toward  the  future  Em- 
peror was  boundless.  At  this  time  he  began 
writing  his  bucolic  poems,  Erlofiuex.  modeled 
upon  the  Greek  poems  of  Theocritus ;  and  in  the 
first  of  these,  the  shepherd  Tityrus  expresses  the 
thought  of  Vergil  himself  when  he  says:  Deiis 
vohin  haec  otui  fecit,  'It  is  a  god  who  has  secured 
us  these  comforts.'  This  admiration  for  Octa- 
vianus, born  of  gratitude,  increased  with  time 
and  personal  acquaintance,  and  made  of  Vergil  a 
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devoted  adherent  of  the  new  order  of  things  and 
the  logical  exponent  of  the  new  national  glory. 
The  ten  Eclogues  of  \'ergil  are  all  preserved. 
He  next  turned  his  attention  to  didactic  poetry, 
and  wrote  four  hooks  of  Vcorgics  at  the  request 
of  Alxccnas,  the  minister  of  Octavianus  and  great 
patron  of  literature  and  learning.  One  of  the 
most  charming  of  the  longer  Latin  poems,  the 
Georgics,  treats  in  an  ideal  way.  and  with  inti- 
mate personal  knowledge,  of  agriculture,  arbori- 
culture, domestic  animals,  and  bee-keeping.  Ver- 
gil had  now  taken  up  his  residence  at  Rome,  with 
frequent  sojourns  in  Campania,  and  was  an 
esteemed  member  of  the  higher  literary  and  cul- 
tured circle  of  the  capital,  and  a  friend  of 
Augustus.  The  last  years  of  his  liic  (B.C.  29- 
19)  were  devoted  to  the  writing  of  the  JEneid, 
the  great  national  epic,  glorifying  at  the  same 
time  Rome  and  the  .Julian  house,  and  forming  the 
connecting  link  between  the  Republic  and  the 
Empire.  It  is  an  hexameter  poem  of  twelve 
books,  the  first  six  modeled  on  the  Odyssey,  the 
last  six  upon  the  Iliad;  and  the  whole  describes 
the  adventures  of  .Eneas  and  his  companions 
from  the  destruction  of  Troy  to  the  settlement  in 
Italy  leading  to  the  founding  of  Rome.  It  wa^ 
left  unfinished  at  the  poet's  death  in  B.C.  19. 
Indeed.  Vergil  had  made  up  his  mind  to  destroy 
the  .I^ncid,  for  failing  health  foretold  him  that 
he  could  never  perfect  it,  but  he  was  persuaded 
bj'  the  Emperor  and  by  his  friends  to  save  the 
manuscript,  and  the  work  was  published  by 
Variiis  and  Plotius  Tucca  after  his  death.  Be- 
sides the  greater  poetry  of  Vergil,  a  number  of 
smaller  poems  have  passed  wider  his  name: 
Culex  ('Gnat'),  Ciris,  Morctum  ('Salad').  Copa 
('Mine  Hostess'),  and  Caialepton  (a  collection 
of  fourteen  poetic  miscellanies).  The  Moretum, 
Copa,  and  part  of  the  Cataleptan  may  really  be 
the  work  of  Vergil. 

Closely  associated  with  Vergil,  though  differ- 
ing widel.v  from  him  as  a  poet,  was  Q.  Horatius 
Flaecus  (B.C.  G.5-8),  who  also  belonged  to  the 
coterie  of  authors  that  gathered  about  Augustus 
and  his  minister  Maecenas.  A  native  of  Vcnusia 
in  Apulia,  the  son  of  a  freedman  who  had  given 
him  every  possible  educational  advantage,  a  par- 
tisan of  Brutus,  for  whom  he  fought  at  the  bat- 
tle of  rhilippi.  then  a  clerk  in  the  queestor's  office 
at  Rome,  Horace  gained  access  to  the  literary 
world  by  his  genius,  his  wit  and  his  admirable 
disposition.  Vergil  introduced  him  to  Mifcenas, 
and  thus  assured  him  fame  and  a  competency,  for 
Horace  was  extremely  fond  of  the  quiet  country 
life,  and  passed  happy  years  on  the  Sabine  farm 
presented  to  him  by  his  patron.  His  earliest 
poems  were  the  Satires,  in  hexameter  verse,  in 
two  books,  completed  respectively  in  B.C.  S.'j  and 
30.  and  the  Kpodcs.  completed  also  in  n.c.  .30. 
The  Satires,  written  in  a  familiar  and  colloquial 
style  for  the  delectation  of  his  friends,  are  mod- 
eled upon  I.ucilius  (see  above),  and  are  either 
humorous  narratives  or  mild  rebukes  of  particu- 
lar moral  obliquities  and  weaknesses.  The 
Epodes,  which  are  related  to  the  flalires  in  sub- 
ject matter,  have  more  of  the  character  of  per- 
sonal invective.  The  first  three  books  of  the 
Odes  were  published  together,  with  a  dedication 
to  Mipcenas.  in  n.c.  2.'?.  and  were  followed,  after 
an  interval,  by  the  fourth  book  of  Ode.s.  written 
by  request,  and  published  in  n.c.  I.'?.  They  rep- 
resent the  highest  perfection  of  Latin  lyric 
poetry.     It  was  only  by  long  and  patient  effort. 


however,  that  Horace  acquired  a  mastery  over 
the  lyric  metres.  His  verse  is  no  irresistible  out- 
burst of  genius,  but  the  result  of  ripe  study  and 
a  matured  power  of  expression.  But  despite 
the  actual  labor  in  the  execution,  the  language 
of  the  Odes'  has  all  the  effect  of  ea.se;  it  is  brief 
without  being  abrupt,  subtle  without  being  ob- 
scure, and  possesses  a  liveliness  which  sustains 
the  interest  of  the  reader.  The  Epistles^  of  which 
the  first  book  was  published  in  B.C.  20,  are  full 
of  a  genial  criticism  of  life,  and  with  the  Satires 
furnish  the  most  complete  and  vivid  picture  that 
we  have  of  the  condition  of  Roman  society  in 
the  Augustan  Age.  The  Carmen  Swculare  was 
written  to  be  sung  at  the  great  Secular  Games  of 
B.C.  17.  The  last  work  of  Horace's  life  was  his 
poem  in  literary  criticism,  De  Arte  Poetica,  in 
reality  an  epistle  addressed  to  the  Pisos,  in 
which  he  treats  lightly  but  acutely  the  problems 
of  literary  history  and  the  principles  of  style. 

Of  the  friends  and  companions  of  Vergil  and 
Horace,  almost  all  were  writers,  but  few  of  their 
works  have  survived.  Augustus  himself  (B.C. 
G3-A.D.  14)  wrote  both  verse  and  prose.  Macenas 
too  (B.C.  69-8)  indulged  in  poetic  trifies,  of  which 
one  or  two  are  preserved.  Asinius  Pollio  (B.C. 
76-A.D.  5)  was  the  author  of  tragedies  and  a  his- 
tory of  the  Civil  Wars.  Varius  Rufus  (B.C.  74- 
14),  one  of  the  editors  of  the  .Eneid,  was  an  epic 
poet  of  great  reputation  among  his  contempo- 
raries. .Emilius  ilacer  (died  B.C.  10)  wrote  di- 
dactic poems  on  himting.  etc.,  while  Cornelius 
Gallus  (B.C.  70-27)  devoted  himself  to  the  love- 
epigram. 

Three  of  the  younger  poets  of  the  Augustan  pe- 
riod are  so  similar  in  temperament  and  in  the 
subjects  on  which  they  wrote,  as  well  as  in  the 
choice  of  the  elegiac  metre.  wlii<h  they  brought 
to  its  highest  perfection,  that  they  should  be 
classed  together  here — Tibullus,  I'rojiertius,  and 
Ovid.  The  first  two  have  many  points  of  re- 
semblance with  their  far  greater  predecessor 
Catullus.  Like  him.  they  both  wrote  love-poetry, 
veiling  their  sweethearts  under  fictitious  names; 
like  him,  too,  they  died  in  the  very  flower  of  their 
youth.  But  the  love  poems  of  Catullus  are 
sincere  and  spontaneous,  theirs  are  self-conscious 
and  more  artificial.  He  wrote  from  the  heart, 
they  from  the  head.  Propertius.  with  his  wealth 
of  imagery  and  mythic  lore,  fiums  the  link  be- 
tween the  thoroughly  self-centred  Tibullus  and 
Ovid,  whose  best  work  is  wholly  free  from  the 
personal  element.  The  eldest  of  the  three  poets 
of  this  group,  Albius  Tibullus  (e..54-19  B.C.),  was 
one  of  a  younger  group  of  literary  men  that 
gathered  aroimd  Valerius  Messalla.  as  Vergil  and 
Horace  and  their  friends  formed  the  circle  of 
Miecenas.  and  some  of  the  elegies  of  Tibvdlus  are 
dedicated  to  ilessalla  as  patron  and  friend.  The 
first  book,  as  a  whole,  treats  of  his  love  for 
'Delia,'  the  second  of  his  passion  for  'Xemesis.' 
The  language  is  pure  and  natural ;  the  versifi- 
cation, careful  and  polished:  and  though  the 
themes  are  but  few — ideal  love  as  contrasted 
with  the  reality,  the  charms  of  country  life,  the 
horrors  of  war — yet  they  are  very  often  relieved 
by  delightful  touches  of  realism,  as  in  the  pic- 
ture of  Messalla.  returned  from  the  wars,  sitting 
with  his  cup  of  wine  in  the  poet's  house  in  the 
country,  and  describing  his  campaigns  by  mark- 
ing out  camps  and  battlefields  on  the  table  with 
the  tip  of  his  finger  dipped  in  wine.  Tibullus 
did  not  live  to  publish   his  poems:   to  the  two 
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books  that  are  certainlj-  his,  his  editors  added  a 
iiuinher  of  elegiac  verses  Uy  other  writers,  notably 
those  of  Sulpicia,  interesting  as  the  work  of  a 
woman,  and  those  of  a  certain  "Lygdanius,"  evi- 
dently a  pseudonym.  Sextus  Propertius  (c.40-1.') 
B.C.)  lacked  the  restraint  and  purity  of  diction  of 
Tiliullus.  but  is  far  broader  in  his  range  of  sub- 
jects, and  riclicr  iu  his  wealth  of  imagery  and  of 
mythical  allusions.  He  gave  promise  of  becom- 
ing a  poet  of  tlie  first  rank,  hut  did  not  live  to 
mature  his  genius.  T.ike  Latullus  and  Tilnillus, 
he  found  his  inspiration  in  love,  in  his  ca.se,  for 
a  woman,  i)erhaps  Hostia,  to  whom  be  writes  un- 
der the  name  of  'C.vnthia.'  The  latest  in  order 
of  time  of  the  elegiac  poets  is  P.  Ovidius  Xaso 
(B.C.  4.3-A.D.  17  or  18),  a  native  of  Sulmo,  but 
early  a  resident  of  Rome,  wlierc  be  wrote  love- 
poetry  witli  a  strong  trend  to  the  purely  sensual 
as])ecl.  as  in  the  .lmorc.5,  the  subject  of  wbidi 
passed  under  the  fictitious  name  of  'Corinna.'  In 
the  Hvrokhs  we  have  an  early  exanii)le  of  the 
jniagiiiary  love-letters,  which  have  lately  become 
so  ]iopular.  Each  of  these  poems  purports  to  be 
a  letter  addressed  by  a  Homeric  heroine,  as  Pene- 
lope, Briseis.  Pha>dra,  to  her  absent  lover.  Not 
long  after  this,  he  pviblished  his  Ars  Amatoria 
(also  called  Ars  Amaiidi),  containing  instruc- 
tions, couched  in  poetic  form,  for  lovers  of  both 
se.xes  in  the  art  of  retaining  their  conquests;  and 
his  h'rDicdia  Aiiwris.  on  the  same  genera)  theme, 
but  even  coarser  in  tone.  To  the  middle  period 
of  his  literary  activity  belong  the  Metamorphoses 
and  the  Fasti.  The  former,  which  are  written 
wlioDy  in  hexameters,  show  the  breadth  of  Ovid's 
versatile  poetic  genius,  and  form  a  considerable 
manual  of  Greek  and  Roman  mythology.  The 
Fasti  explain  in  elegiac  couplets  the  religious 
significance  of  each  da.v  and  month — a  sort  of 
conuiientary  on  the  calendar.  The  work  was 
planned  in  twelve  parts,  with  a  book  dedicated  to 
each  month,  but  only  si.x  were  ever  completed, 
and  these  were  not  published  until  after  Ovid's 
death.  While  still  engaged  in  writing  the 
Metamorphoses,  Ovid  was  overtaken  with  sudden 
disaster  that  wrecked  his  life  and  reduced  him 
to  desolation  and  despair.  Exactly  what  caused 
his  downfall  is,  and  probably  will  always  remain, 
a  mystery.  Toward  tlie  end  of  n.c.  S  lie  was  sud- 
denly banished  from  Rome  by  Imperial  orders, 
and  commanded  to  live  in  the  far-distant  and 
wholly  uncongenial  village  of  Tomi.  on  the  shores 
of  tlie  Rlack  Sea.  Here  he  miserably  passed  his 
remaining  years,  yearning  for  Rome  and  hoping 
in  vain  for  a  reprieve.  His  poetry  now  became 
melancholy:  the  Tristia.  in  five  books,  the  Ex 
Poiilo  in  four,  and  the  Ibis,  a  single  poem  wliose 
title  is  but  its  first  word  ihis.  'yon  will  go.'  give 
but  too  vivid  a  picture  of  his  lonely  wretched- 
ness. He  died  in  a.d.  17,  a  broken-hearted  old 
man. 

The  one  great  prose  writer  of  the  Augustan 
period  was  Titus  Livius  (B.C.  .59-a.d.  17),  of 
Patavium  (Padua),  author  of  a  history  of  Rome 
(.III  I'rhe  Condita  Libri)  from  the  arrival  of 
yEneas  in  Italy  down  to  Li\-y's  own  times.  This 
great  work  was  in  142  books,  earr^-ing  the  story 
as  far  as  the  death  of  Drusus  in  B.C.  0.  I.ivy 
probably  intended  to  complete  1.50  books,  but 
death  prevented  its  consummation.  Only  about 
a  tjuarter  of  the  work  (i.e.  books  i.-x.  and  xxi. 
to  xlv. )  is  extant,  but  we  have  prriochw.  or  out- 
lines, of  the  rest.  Livy  has  fairly  been  called 
the  most  eloquent  of  historians,  but  he  is  wholly 


uncritical.  He  troul>led  himself  little  with  origi- 
nal research,  and  had  small  knowledge  of  consti- 
tutional or  military  alt'airs;  and  his  idea  of  the 
pliilosophy  of  history  and  of  the  significance  of 
cause  and  ellect  was  of  the  vagiu'st  possible  sort. 
But  in  the  art  of  expression  and  of  telling  a 
story  in  a  fascinating  style  he  surpasses  all  hi.s 
countrymen.  His  language  is  unconventional, 
though  carefully  cliosen.  and  forms  the  first 
transition   to   tlie   so-called  'silver'   Latinity. 

Among  the  minor  writers  of  tliis  epoch,  several 
deserve  a  brief  mention.  Pompeius  Trogus  wrote 
a  luiiversal  history  with  the  title  Ilistoriw  ['hi- 
lippicw.  in  44  l)Ooks.  This  work  was  abridged  in 
the  second  century  by  .lustinus,  and  the  abridg- 
ment, which  is  extant,  caused  the  loss  of  the 
original.  The  learned  M.  Verrius  Flaccus  met 
the  same  fate  as  Trogus,  and  for  the  same  reason. 
His  encydopa'dic  lexicon  entitled  De  \'erborum. 
jSifiiii/ieiilii  was  aliriilgeil  by  Sextus  Pompeius 
Festus  in  the  second  century,  and  this  in  its  turn 
by  Paulus  Diaconus  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 
All  of  the  original  work  and  most  of  the  first 
abridgment  are  therefore  lost.  C.  Jtilius  Hy- 
ginus  (c.(!4  B.C.-17  A.i).).  another  learncil  writer, 
was  a  freedman  of  Augustus,  who  place<I  him  in 
charge  of  the  Palatine  Library.  His  works 
treated  of  many  siilijects,  literary  and  scientific; 
l>ut  all  are  lost  except  two  hooks  of  Fabiila;  (a 
school  text-book  of  mythology),  and  four  on 
astrology',  and  these,  in  the  form  in  which  we 
have  them  are  later  aliridgnients.  We  are 
more  fortunate  in  the  case  of  the  architect  Vi- 
truvius  Pollio,  whose  work  De  Arehilcetiira,  in 
ten  books,  is  of  tlie  greatest  value  to  students  of 
classical  architecture,  but,  like  all  the  lesser 
works  just  mentioned,  is  quite  without  real  lit- 
erary merit. 

IV.  TiiK  Silver  Ace.  (Post-classical  Period. 
Sjianish  Latinity.  B.C.  17-C.130  a.d.)  This  period 
may  be  divide<l  conveniently  into  three  parts:  (a) 
the  Claudia n  Era  :  (  b)  the  Flavian  Era  :  (c)  the  era 
of  literary  revival,  comprising  the  reigns  of  Nerx'a 
and  Trajan  and  part  of  that  of  Hadrian.  The 
republican  age  is  now  definitely  and  admittedly 
at  an  end.  and  society,  and  with  it  literature, 
enters  upon  a  new  phase.  The  writers  whose 
works  survive  liccnme  vastly  more  numerous,  but 
generally  of  secnndary  importance,  and  can  be 
treated  only  briefly.  As  several  of  tliem  in  the 
first  century  (the  two  Senecas.  Pomponius  Mela, 
Eucan,  Columella.  (,)iilntilian.  Jlartial)  were  of 
Spanish  origin,  the  wiinle  period  is  often  spoken 
of  as  that  of  Spanish  Latinity.  The  accession  of 
Tiberius  (a.d.  14-.'i7)  marked  the  growth  of 
despotic  power,  which  crushed  all  a-i|>irations 
after  freedom  and  deadened  intellectual  activity. 
The  Emperor,  though  an  ;iuthor  himself,  dis- 
couraged literature  for  political  reasons,  and 
men  did  not  dare  either  to  praise  the  past  or 
record  the  deeds  of  the  present,  (a)  L.  -Xnna'us 
Seneca,  the  elder  (C..54  B.C.-39  A.D.).  of  Corduba 
in  Spain,  really  belongs  to  the  end  of  the  Republic, 
but  as  his  extant  works,  written  toward  tlie  end 
of  his  life,  fall  under  the  Empire,  he  is  best 
considered  here.  He  was  an  orator  of  repute, 
and  a  great  admirer  of  Cicero.  A  single  volume 
of  Siiasoriw  (school  declamations)  and  ten 
books  of  ('ontrorersi(F  (school  debates)  remain 
to  us  in  a  mutilated  form.  The  brave  but  un- 
forttinate  Prince  Oermanicus  (B.C.  15-a.d.  19), 
the  Emperor's  nephew,  translated  into  Latin 
hexameters  the  I'hcrnomena  of  Aratus.     C.  Vel- 
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lius  Paterculus,  an  old  soldier,  and  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  Tiberius,  published  in  a.d.  30  a  com- 
pendium of  Roman  history,  mostly  of  the  Km])ire, 
in  two  l)ooks — a  work  of  the  tliird  raidc.  \"a- 
lerius  Maximus  dedicated  to  'J'iberius  his  facto- 
rum  ct  Dictorum  Mrmorahiliiim  Libri  IX.,  a 
large  collection  of  historical  anecdotes.  A.  Cor- 
nelius C'elsus  was  the  author  of  an  encyclopa'dic 
■work  on  very  diverse  subjects,  of  which  eight 
books  on  meclicine  {De  Mcdieina)  have  survived, 
and  form  our  best  exposition  of  the  medical 
science  of  the  Romans.  Finally,  the  Emperor's 
freedman  Pha>drus  adapted  in  Latin  scnarii  the 
fal)les  of  .ICsop  with  many  additions  of  his  own. 
His  animals,  however,  have  not  the  life-like  char- 
acter of  those  of  .Esiip,  nor  tlu'  wisdom  claimed 
for  them  by  the  autlior  liimself.  In  the  reigns  of 
Caligula  (a.d.  .'S7-41)  and  Claudius  (a.d.  41- 
54)  literature  made  no  important  acipiisitions, 
although  granunatii'al  studies  and  juris])rndence 
continued  to  l)e  cultivated.  Perhaps  to  tliis  pe- 
riod belong  the  Chorofiraphia  of  Pomponius  Mela, 
a  geography  of  the  ancient  world  as  known  at 
this  time,  and  the  Hisloriariim  Alexanilri  Mufini 
Libri  X.  of  Q.'  Curtius  Rufus,  a  somewhat  dry 
but  not  altogether  uninteresting  account  of  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Claudius's 
Court  ])hysician.  Scribonius  Largus,  published 
about  A.u.  47  a  book  of  useful  medical  prescrip- 
tions, which  is  extant.  Claudius  liimself  was  an 
industrious  writer  on  Etruscan  and  Roman  an- 
tiquities, but  we  possess  only  part  of  one  of  his 
speeches  before  the  Senate,  discovered  in  1524  at 
Lyons,  engraved  on  bronze  tablets,  the  substance 
of  which  is  quoted  by  Tacitus  {Ann.,  xi.  2.5).  The 
accession  of  Nero  (a.d.  ."54-08)  marked  a  revival 
in  letters.  The  greatest  writer  was  L.  Annoeus 
Seneca,  the  i)hilosopher  (n.c.  4-A.n.  ('<5).  son  of 
the  elder  Seneca  mentioned  above.  Seneca's  fa- 
cility iu  composition  resembled  that  of  Ovid.  His 
philosophy,  which  was  based  on  that  of  the 
Stoics,  was  more  cosmopolitan  than  Roman,  and 
discloses  a  loftiness  of  moral  view  scarcely  con- 
sistent with  the  weaknesses  of  his  own  life.  His 
style  is  ornamental  and  forced,  and  his  .sentences 
disconnected  and  brief,  and  adapted  to  win  ap- 
plause at  recitations.  Seneca  wrote  on  a  great 
variety  nf  sulijecls.  both  in  ju'ose  and  verse.  The 
most  important  of  his  extant  works  are  bis  phil- 
osophical discourses  on  such  subjects  as  Anger, 
Clemency,  Ccmsolation,  the  Shortness  of  Life, 
etc.,  and  twenty  books  of  Moral  Letters  (Epis- 
tiiUr  Morales),  124  in  all,  addressed  to  his  friend 
Lucilius.  He  was  the  author,  also,  of  eight 
tragedies,  with  subjects  chielly  drawn  from 
Euri])ides.  of  which  the  best  known  is  the  Medra. 
His  satirical  pamphlet,  .{pocolociintosis  Divi 
ChiKtli,  is  unique  in  Latin  literature. 

Seneca's  nephew,  j\I.  Anna-us  Lueanus  (A.n. 
;!l)-().5),  was  also  imbued  with  the  Stoic  phi- 
losophy, and  though  a  young  man  when  he  was 
]iut  to  death  by  Xero  for  his  ]>art  in  Piso's  con- 
spiracy, he  had  already  gained  a  high  ))laee  as 
a  poet  by  his  e|)ic  I'luir.salia.  an  account  of  the 
civil  war  between  Pompeius  and  Ca>sar,  which  is 
to  be  ranked  as  a  wmk  of  genius,  though  it 
abounds  in  exaggeration,  wearisome  digression, 
and  misplaced  learning.  Lucan's  intinnite  friend, 
the  poet  A.  Pcrsius  Flaccus  (a.u.  34-02).  is  a 
far  more  interesting  personality:  and  though  he 
died  in  his  twenties,  lu'  left  six  t^iifiris  that  will 
always  he  reail  with  interest  and  adiuiratiou. 
Pcrsius   was   full   of   vouthful   moral   i-iitlni-iinsm 


— quite  in  contrast  with  his  contemporary  Petro- 
nius  Arbiter,  who,  if  he  was  really,  as  seems 
jirobable,  the  arbiter  ch-ijantiarum  of  Xero,  was 
(rompelled  to  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  a.d.  CO. 
His  tiatiricon  (sc.  Libri)  is  a  vivacious  and  well- 
written  satirical  romance,  the  only  work  of  its 
kind  that  is  left  from  Roman  literature.  We 
possess  almost  entire  the  part  entitled  Vena 
Trimalchionis,  the  description  of  a  dinner  given 
at  the  house  of  Trimalchio,  a  rich  but  vulgar  up- 
start. The  various  characters  are  cleverly  drawn 
and  the  language  and  conversation  of  each  is  in 
strict  kec|)ing  with  his  station..  It  remains  in 
this  ])eriod  merely  to  mention  L.  .Junius  Mode- 
ratus  Columella,  author  of  an  extensive  agri- 
cultural work  IJc  lie  Iltistica. 

(b)  The  accession  of  Vespasian  (a.d.  GO)  marked 
the  appearance  in  literature  of  a  soberer  style 
than  was  possible  amid  the  friv(jlous  glitter 
of  Xero's  Court.  The  greatest  writer  of  this 
reign  was  C.  Plinius  Secundus,  or  Pliny  the 
Elder  (a.d.  23-7'J),  who  perished,  as  a  result 
of  his  spirit  of  scientilic  investigation,  in  the 
great  eruption  of  Vesuvius  that  destroyed  Pom- 
jjcii.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer.  b>it  we  have 
only  his  extensive  .storehouse  of  learning  entitled 
Historia  Naturulls,  which,  though  mainly  a  com- 
pilation, represents  a  vast  amount  of  laborious 
research.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  also, 
that  C.  Valerius  Flaccus  wrote  the  first  i)art  of 
his  poem  Aryonantien — an  imitation  of  the  Greek 
work  of  ApoUonius  Rhodius — though  most  of  it 
was  published  in  later  years.  The  writers  of 
Domitian's  reign  (a.d.  81-90)  were  more  numer- 
ous. There  were  two  epic  poets  of  secondary  im- 
portance, Silius  Italicus  (c. 25-101  A.I>.)  an<l  P. 
Papinius  Stati\is  (c.40-!)0  A.u.).  the  former,  au- 
thor of  a  description  of  tlic  Second  Punic  War 
(I'uiiiea)  :  the  latter  of  two  mythological  poems, 
Thebais  and  AehiUeis,  and  a  collection  of  shorter 
])oems  entitled  ,Silra:  All  are  sadly  wanting  in 
originality  and  inspiration.  X^ot  so  with  the 
Epigrams  of  M.  Valerius  JIartialis  (c. 40-104 
A.D. ),  the  Court  poet  of  Domitiau.  His  fifteen 
books  possess  greater  interest  for  us  than  any 
other  works  of  the  period  for  the  insight  they 
give  into  the  social  life  of  the  day.  All  the 
frivolity,  license,  immorality,  and  servility  of  the 
age  of  Domitian  are  mirrored  in  these  little 
sketches.  They  are  remarkable  also  for  their 
consummate  wit  and  their  polish  of  form  and 
diction.  Martial  is  in  one  sense  the  creator  of 
the  epigrani.  for  it  was  be  who  first  gave  to  it 
the  sting  which  it  now  carries.  The  only  prose 
writer  of  first  imiiortance  was  M.  Fabius  Quin- 
tilianus  (A.I).  35-95).  who.  after  a  long  and  use- 
ful life  in  Rome  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  spent 
his  declining  years  in  the  preparation  of  a  great 
work  on  the  Training  of  the  Orator  (histiliitio 
Oraliiria) .  which  has  always  remained  a  classic. 
With  ripe  judgment  fo\uideil  on  experience.  Quin- 
tilian  traces  from  childhood  up  the  proper  educa- 
tion of  the  future  orator.  The  tenth  book,  which 
is  devoted  to  literary  criticism,  is  of  especial 
interest  to-day. 

.'\side  from  literature  as  such,  perhaps  the  most 
scientific  writer  of  all  the  Romans  was  Sextus 
.lulius  Fronlinus  (c.40103  A.D.),  who  made  an 
honorable  record  both  at  Rome,  as  aqueduct- 
connnissioner.  and  in  the  field  as  Governor  of 
liritain.  The  results  of  these  very  diverse  ex- 
))criences  are  sunuued  up  in  his  Pr  Aqiiis  Prhi.<i 
1,'iniiir.  an  c\ti>M-iivc  report  on  the  Roman  water- 
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supply,  and  SIrateyemator  Libri  111.,  a  practical 
liiaiiuiil  of  military  art. 

(c)  But  it  was  in  the  reigns  of  Nerva  and 
Trajan  (.v.D.  90-117)  that  the  literary  talent  of 
the  Empire  ])ut  forth  its  noblest  eliorts.  The 
long  ri-.traiiit  to  whicli  lil>eral-minded  and  inde- 
pendent men  had  been  forced  to  sulmiit  under  the 
I)receding  reigns  was  finally  broken,  and  now  at 
last,  as  under  the  Repidilic,  they  were  able  freely 
to  express  their  real  feelings.  They  were  nat- 
urally embittered  by  the  long  enforced  silence 
and  by  the  vivid  memory  of  hateful  conditiims; 
b\it  nothing  could  be  nobler  than  the  grim  moral- 
izing of  a  Juvenal  and  a  Tacitus.  They  do,  in- 
deed, ilraw  a  sad  jiicturc  of  a  corrupt  society  and 
an  incredibly  awful  state  of  public  affairs ;  but 
allowance  uiade  for  tlieir  bias,  tliey  amply  show 
that  integrity  and  virtue  could  flourish  under 
the  most  degrading  conditions.  Cornelius  Tacitus 
(c. 5,5-120  .\.D.)  occupies  a  wholly  unique  place  in 
Roman  literature.  A  keen  critic  of  men  and 
things,  he  is  also  an  able  word-artist,  and  the 
creator  of  a  trenchant  style  of  Latin  that  no 
writer  ever  succeeded  in  imitating.  We  are  in- 
debted to  his  Annnles  and  llistoricc  for  our  best 
information  of  the  events  of  the  principal  reigns 
of  the  first  century.  Ilis  earlier  works,  the 
(Icrmania,  an  account  of  that  then  little-known 
country,  and  the  .It/ricola,  a  channing  and  sym- 
jiathetic  biography  of  his  father-in-law,  show 
alike  the  development  of  his  literary  genius  and 
his  own  rare  qualities  of  heart  and  head.  The 
Didlofiiis  dc  Oriiliirihux  was  his  earliest  work, 
written  while  he  was  still  under  the  infliienee 
of  Ciceronian  studies.  The  .S'o/irc.s  of  his  con- 
temporary D.  .Junius  .Tuvenalis  (c. 00-140  a.d.) 
present  in  a  strong  light  the  moral  degradation  of 
Roman  society  and  the  righteous  indignation  of 
the  better-minded  men.  .Juvenal  is  a  true  satirist, 
though  lacking  in  the  higher  qualities  that  make 
a  poet.  Pliny  the  Younger,  C.  Plinius  CiPciliu.s 
Secundus  (.\.f).  02-C.113),  nephew  of  Pliny  the 
Elder,  has  left  a  collection  of  delightful  Lcltcm, 
which  modify  for  us  the  liarsli  i)icture  of  society 
drawn  by  .luvenal  and  Tacitus.  Those  addressed 
to  Trajan,  with  the  Kniperor's  replies,  are  espe- 
cially interesting  as  showing  the  feeling  in  re- 
gard to  the  growing  sect  of  the  Christians. 

V.  The  Middle  Empire  (Second  Century; 
African  Latinitv;  Karlv  Christian  Writers:  A.n. 
117-211).  With  Tacitus,  Juvenal  and  Pliny, 
Roman  literature  as  an  expression  of  lofty  and 
original  genius  may  be  said  to  have  come  to  an 
end.  Men  of  ability  and  learning  continued  to 
vrite,  but  in  general  their  interest  to  us  is  not 
a  purely  literary  (me:  it  is  due  to  the  subjects  of 
which  they  wrote  and  the  times  in  which  they 
lived.  .As  the  Spanish  writers  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  literary  histoiy  of  the  last  period,  so 
in  this  we  find  that  many  of  the  greatest  names 
are  those  of  .Africans  (as  Fronto,  .\puleius,  Ter- 
tullian)  :  hence  it  is  often  designated  as  the 
perioil  of  .African  Latinitv. 

Under  Hadrian  (A.n.  117-1.38)  flourished  C. 
Suetonius  Tranquillus  (c. 7.5-160),  author  of  the 
I,irc!^  of  the  Crrsnrs.  full  of  interesting  bits  of 
information  and  gossip,  with  a  strong  preponder- 
ance of  scandal:  and  of  a  collection  of  slight 
biographies  of  illustrious  men.  of  which  we  have 
many  valuable  fragments.  To  this  period,  too. 
belongs  the  abridged  liistory  of  Flnnis,  a  work 
of  very  suliordinate  importance.  The  greatest 
names  of  the  reign  of  .Antoninus  Pius  (A.n.  l.SS- 
101)    are  M.  Cornelius  Fronto    (e.100-175  a.d.), 


whose  correspondence  with  his  imperial  pupil 
Marcus  .Aurelius  is  interesting,  if  monotonous 
and  pedantic;  and  (laius,  the  jurist  (e.l  10-180 
A.D.),  whose  Inslitulioiuf,  a  manual  of  Roman 
law,  is  in  great  part  exUmt.  More  interesting 
are  the  writers  of  .\1.  .Aurelius's  reign  (  a.u.  101- 
ISO).  .Aulus  Ccdlius  laboriously  collected  all 
kinds  of  literary,  philological  and  antiijuarian 
information,  which  he  |)Ublished  uithoul  order 
or  system  under  the  title  Xoctes  Atticcc.  To  us, 
of  course,  the  work  is  a  store-house  of  curious 
facts  and  theories.  The  best  representative  of 
the  .African-Roman  is  L.  Apuleius  (born  c.125 
.v.D. ),  the  most  original  writer  since  Tacitus.  He 
studied  at  Carthage,  traveled  extensively  in 
(ireece,  iiracticed  law  at  Rome,  and  then  returned 
to  .\frica  where  lie  didivered  ])ublic  le<-tures  on 
rhetoric  ami  phiIoso|iliy.  His  chief  work  was  .a 
long  romance  entitled  Milniiwriihoscs,  with  a 
fantastic  plot  derived  from  the  Am  /.vof  ij  'Oi»w;  of 
Lucian.  It  narrates  the  strange  adventures  of  a 
certain  Lucius,  who  was  transformed  into  a  don- 
key. Tlie  hand  of  the  rhetorician  is  visible  all 
through  the  book.  The  best  known  portion  is  the 
well-written  story  of  Cujiid  and-  Psyche.  The 
other  extant  works  of  Ajuileius  are  of  less  in- 
terest; Apolonia,  his  defense  on  a  charge  of 
witchiraft:  Florida,  selections  from  his  public 
lectures;  and  a  number  of  philosophical  essays. 
To  this  period  we  owe  the  earliest  literary  work 
of  Latin  Christianity,  the  Octtiriun  of  M.  Minu- 
cius  Felix,  a  well- written  exposition,  in  dialogue 
form,  of  the  current  arguments  against  the 
Christian  faith,  with  a  well-sustained  refutation. 

I'ndcr  the  rule  of  Commodus  (180102)  and 
Severus  (  l!i;i-211 )  we  have  only  one  writer  of  im- 
jjortance.  HMtullian,  of  Carthage  (  c.ir)0-230  A.D.), 
the  fiery  defender  of  Christianity,  whose  sharp 
attacks  on  the  [)agan  life  and  worship  must  have 
brought  many  into  the  Christian  fold.  The  Bible 
was  already  translated  into  Latin;  the  oldest  ver- 
sions, rough  and  literal,  are  known  as  Itnla.  In 
Rome,  tlie  celel)rated  jurist  Papinian  was  writing 
extensively  on  his  own  special  topic,  law:  and 
-Aero  was  preparing  commentaries  on  Terence  and 
on  Horace. 

V"L  Period  of  .Actual  Decline  (Third  to 
Sixth  centuries).  The  writers  of  the  third  cen- 
tury are  neither  numerous  nor  important  from  a 
literary  jioint  of  view.  In  the  field  of  law,  Domi- 
tius  I'lpianus  put  forth  numerous  works  xuider 
Caracalla  (A.n.  211-217),  which  form  the  liasis 
of  the  great  DUirat  of  Roman  Law  jircpared  later 
by  order  of  the  Byzantine  emperor  .lust  inian.  The 
grammatical  works  of  Censorinus  belong  to  the 
same  period.  Only  his  Ur  Die  Xdtnli  has  survived, 
a  compilation  largely  from  Suetonius,  containing 
some  curious  information  of  value  to  us.  The 
literary  activity  of  Saint  Cvprian,  Bishop  of 
Carthage  (e.20b-258  A.D.),  falls  under  later 
reigns.  He  was  a  volimiinous  writer,  thoroughly 
orthodox  in  his  faith,  and  we  gain  from  his  works, 
especially  from  his  EpiKlulir,  no  little  insight 
into  the  condition  of  the  various  churches  of  the 
time.  The  Christian  poet  Commodianiis  occupies 
a  curious  place  in  the  story  of  Latin  versification. 
He  is  the  precursor  of  the  purely  accentual  verse 
of  the  early  Latin  hymns.  He  writes  in  hexam- 
eters; but  the  sense  of  quantity  is  largely  lost, 
and  the  lines  must  be  read  partly  quantitatively, 
partly  by  the  prose  accent.  C.  .Tulins  Solinus,  a 
compiler  of  learned  information,  but  without 
critical  judgment  or  taste,  wrote  his  Collectanea 
Rrrum  Slemorahilium  shortlj'  after  the  middle  of 
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the  third  century.  It  was  an  age  of  devitalized 
paganism,  and  often  very  crude  Christianity,  and 
many  a  recent  convert  'ruslied  into  print'  before 
lie  really  understood  the  doctrines  that  he  pro- 
claimed. Such  was  the  rhetorician  Arnol)ius, 
author  of  a  defense  of  Christianity,  with  tlic  title 
Advcrxiis  Xatinncs.  Arnobius's  pupil,  the  rhe- 
torician I,act:intius,  was  of  a  far  higher  type  of 
mind,  indeed  we  should  call  him  a  surpassing 
genius  in  contrast  with  the  intellectual  level  of 
his  time.  Though  a  zealous  Christian,  he  loved 
the  pagan  writers,  and  his  style  is  as  Ciceronian 
as  was  possible  in  the  third  century.  A  number 
of  pagan  writers  of  the  time  of  Uiocletian  and 
Constantine  (Spartianus,  Capitolinus.  Trebcllius 
Pollio,  Gallicanus,  Vopiscus,  Lanipridius) ,  are 
grouped  iiiider  the  general  name  Scriptores  Ilis- 
toriic  .\ugnsta\  and  have  left  for  us  popular  ac- 
counts of  the  emperors  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries.  In  contrast  with  the  purely  scholastic 
work  of  the  pagans  and  the  constructive  and 
propagandist  writings  of  the  Christian  writers, 
we  have  now  also  a  poem  of  real  genius,  wholly 
pagan  in  tone,  and  by  an  unknown  autlior — tlie 
Perrif/ilium  Vf'»m's,  a  charming  song  in  praise 
of  springtime  and  love. 

In  the  fourth  century  Christianity  became  the 
recognized  tState  religion;  but  ])aganism  could 
not  be  stamped  out  by  law,  and  many  of  the  most 
noted  writers  were  still  pagans.  Thus,  the  noble- 
man Avienus  as  a  poet  followed  the  classical  mod- 
els in  his  translations  from  the  Greek  and  in 
his  epigrams;  and  if  his  pagan  poetry  is  over- 
weighted with  rhetoric,  that  was  the  fault  of 
his  time.  D.  Magnus  Ausonius  (c.310-.3().5  a.d.) 
combined  a  love  of  the  old  Roman  litcrat\ire  and 
a  deep  knowledge  of  Latin  poetry  with  a  high 
respect  for  Christianity,  to  which,  at  last,  he 
was  converted.  His  MoscUii  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  gems  in  the  Latin  language.  The  repre- 
sentative Christian  poet  was  Prudentius  (A.n, 
348-e.410),  who  adds  to  perfect  versification  orig- 
inality of  subject,  for  he  treats  of  wholly  Chris- 
tian themes,  as  the  martyrdom  of  the  saints,  etc. 
The  last  struggle  of  philosophic — or  rather, 
reminiscent — paganism  is  splendidly  depicted  in 
the  writings  of  Symmachus  (c.34.5-40.)  a.d.), 
one  of  the  most  attractive  characters  in  the 
whole  range  of  Latin  literature.  The  two  great 
theologians  of  the  century-  are  Ambrosius  (Saint 
.Ambrose),  Bishop  of  Milan  (c.340-397  A.n.), 
anil  Hicronynuis  (Saint  .Jerome — A.D.  331-420). 
History  was  represented  by  .-\urelius  Victor,  who 
published  in  a.d.  3(10  a  history  of  the  Ca-sars; 
by  Eutropius,  author  of  an  Epitome  of  Roman 
Hislor/i;  ami — most  important — by  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  the  last  Latin  historian  of  ancient 
Rome,  a  zealous  imitator  of  Tacitus,  of  whose 
Histofid-  he  intended  his  own  work  to  be  a 
continuation.  A  few  writers  on  learned  and  tech- 
nical sid)jccts  should  also  be  noted:  the  gramma- 
rians Donatus  (whose  Ars  Grammnticn  became 
the  text-book  of  the  Middle  Ages),  Charisius 
and  Diomedes;  the  lexicographer  Nonius  Jlar- 
cellus;  the  Vergilian  connnentator  Servius;  the 
astrologer  Firmieus  Maternus:  and  the  military 
writer  Vegctius.  The  passage  from  the  fourth  to 
the  fifth  century  marks  the  era  of  the  last  of  the 
great  pagan  poets,  Claudius  Claudianus,  author 
of  epic  poems  and  epigrams  of  high  classical  fin- 
ish, often  reminding  one  of  Statins.  This  was 
the  age,  also,  of  Saint  .\ugustine  (.\.D.  3.54-430), 
Bishop  of  Hippo  in  Africa,  author  of  very  nu- 


merous theological  and  morifl  works,  notably  the 
Confcisionc.s  and  the  Ue  ('ii:ilnlc  Dei.  Macrobius, 
while  still  a  ])agan,  wrote  the  Nnturnalin.  a  mass 
of  notes  in  literary  criticism  and  antiquarian 
lore  in  the  style  of  (Jellius's  \octes  Attica',  and  a 
commentary  on  Cicero's  tSomtiiutn  Scipioniti.  The 
Spanish  ])riest  Orosius  was  the  author  of  a 
History  of  the  World,  from  the  Creation  to  A.u. 
417,  written  from  the  Christian  standpoint.  Un- 
der Theodosius,  in  a.d.  438,  the  Imperial  edicts 
from  the  time  of  Constantino  were  collected  in 
the  Codex  Theodosianus.  The  last  great  names 
of  the  fifth  century  were  ApoUinaris  Sidoniu3 
and  Dracontius.  The  former  (c.430-4SO  A.D.), 
as  Bishop  of  Clermont  in  France.  ])ublished 
jioems  and  letters;  the  latter,  a  Carthaginian, 
wrote  a  long  didactic  ptx^m  l)e  I.duilihus  I)'  i.  In 
the  sixth  century  the  ancient  Latin  literature 
conies  to  an  end  with  the  great  grammar,  /»- 
stitutiones  Grammaticcr,  of  Priseianus;  the  phi- 
loso])hical  works  of  Boethius  (died  a.d.  524), 
especially  his  De  Conaolalione  Philosophi.  com- 
posed in  prison;  and  the  ^^'orld-t'hronicle  and 
lesser  works  of  Cassiociorius. 

BiBLiOGR.vniY.  Tlie  standard  works  of  refer- 
ence on  Latin  literature  are:  TeulVcl,  Gesehichte 
der  riimischcn  Litlciatur  (oth  ed.  by  Schwalje, 
Leipzig,  1890),  with  English  translation  by 
Warr;  History  of  liomnn  Literature  (London, 
lS!)l-!)2)  ;  and  Schanz,  "(Jcschichte  der  riimisch- 
cn Litteratur,"  in  vol.  viii.  of  Miillcr's  Haiidbtich 
der  Iclassischen  Altertuiiisieissenscliaft  (Munich, 
1890-99).  The  best  modern  manuals  are  those  of 
Mackail  (New  York.  189.5);  Pichon  (Pari<, 
1898);  Cruttwell  (New  York,  1888);  and  Sim- 
cox  (2  vols..  New  York,  1883),  See  also  Mayor, 
Guide  to  the  Choice  of  Classical  Books  (London, 
1898).  For  suggestive  essays  on  phases  of  Latin 
literature  see  Nisard,  Etudes  de  la  poesie  latine 
and  Essais  sur  Ics  poetes  latins  de  la  decadence 
(Paris,  187.5)  ;  Patin,  Etudes  sur  la  poesie  latine 
(Paris,  1883)  ;  Sellar.  lioman  Poets  of  the  lie- 
jiuhlic  and  Roman  Poets  of  the  Augustan  Age 
(Oxford,  1892);  Tyrrell,  Latin  Poetry  (Boston, 
1893)  ;  Nettlcship,  Lectures  and  Essays  (Oxford, 
1895). 

LATIN  QUARTER.     See  Quartieb  Latin. 

LATIN  UNION.  Hy  the  monetary  convention 
of  Dc<eml>cr  23.  lSii5,  Fniiice,  Belgium,  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy  entered  into  a  treaty  for  the  uni- 
fcu'iu  regulation  of  coinage  in  these  States.  This 
association  of  States  in  a  common  monetary 
policy  was  known  as  the  Latin  I'nion.  The 
French  monetary  law  of  1803  had  established 
both  gold  and  silver  as  full  legal-tender  coinage. 
Under  its  provisions  the  two  and  five  franc  pieces 
were  exact  nuilti]des  in  wciirht  of  the  one-franc 
coin.  During  the  early  bimetallic  ex|w^rience 
the  pressure  for  the  exportation  of  coin  fell 
chiefiy  upon  gold,  and  diil  not  therefore  greatly 
disturb  the  money  circulation  of  every  day. 
But  with  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California 
and  Australia,  gold  fell  relatively  to  silver, 
and  large  quantities  of  silver  were  export- 
ed, as  gold  was  substituted  for  it  in  the 
monetary  circulation.  The  coins  first  selected 
for  export  were  naturally  the  larger  five-franc 
pieces,  but  as  time  )irogressed  the  smaller  coins 
were  drawn  upon  and  the  people  sulTered  great 
inconvenience  from  the  diminution  in  the  volume 
of  small  coins.  In  ISfil  a  French  commission 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  coinage 
reported    in    favor   of    making   the   small    coins 
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tokens,  as  had  been  done  in  a  similar  situation 
in  tlie  United  .States  in  18.53.  This  proposal  was 
carried  out  by  a  law  of  18C4,  whieh,  without  re- 
ducing the  weight  of  the  smaller  silver  coins, 
changeil  the  alloy  from  .900  fine  to  .835  fine. 
This  action  would  have  solveil  the  domestic  diffi- 
culties of  French  coinage  had  not  perplexities 
arisen  over  the  acceptance  of  foreign  coin.  Bel- 
gium, Italy,  and  Switzerland  each  had  a  monetary 
system  based  on  that  of  France,  and  their  coins. 
being  equal  in  weight  and  fineness,  had  always 
been  freely  accepted  in  France,  as  the  French 
coins  circulated  freely  in  those  countries.  Urged 
by  the  same  fear  of  loss  through  the  minor  coin- 
age, Switzerland  had  reduced  the  fineness  of  the 
coins  to  .SOO  and  Italy  to  .835  before  France 
acted,  while  Belgium  had  taken  no  steps  in  the 
matter.  The  diversity  of  value,  and  the  fact 
that  these  coins  were  no  longer  of  full  weight 
and  readily  convertible  into  standard  coins  of 
the  countries  having  the  same  system,  interfered 
with  their  international  circulation. 

It  was  primarily  for  the  removal  of  these  diflS- 
eulties  tliat  the  monetary  convention  of  18G5  was 
convoked  by  France,  at  the  suggestion  of  Bel- 
gium. In  the  convention  Belgium  and  Switzer- 
land proposed  the  adoption  by  the  contracting 
parties  of  the  gold  standard,  with  coinage  of  all 
silver  pieces  as  tokens,  under  rules  to  he  agreed 
upon.  France  was  not  ready  for  this  step,  and 
insisted  upon  the  retention  of  the  silver  five- 
franc  piece  at  its  old  valuation  and  as  full  legal 
tender.  The  result  was  a  treaty  prescribing  a 
uniform  weight  and  fineness  for  the  gold  coins 
and  the  five-franc  silver  coin,  and  providing  that 
such  coins  should  have  unlimited  legal  tender 
in  the  countries  issuing  them,  and  that  coins 
issued  by  one  of  the  contracting  States  should  be 
receivable  in  any  quantity  which  might  be  offered 
in  payment  of  public  dues  in  any  of  the  States 
which'  were  parties  to  the  treaty."  So  far  as  the 
weight  and  fineness  of  the  coins  were  concerned, 
this  provision  made  no  change  in  existing  con- 
ditions, though  the  clause  providing  for  the  ac- 
ceptance by  any  of  the  States  enhanced  the  value 
of  the  coin. 

Far  more  important  were  the  provisions  relat- 
ing to  the  minor  silver  coins  (2  and  1  franc.  50 
and  20  centimes).  It  was  provided  that  these 
coins  should  have  a  uniform  fineness  of  .835.  and 
that  they  should  not  be  issued  by  the  several 
countries  in  excess  of  six  francs  per  head  of  the 
population,  and  that  in  the  States  in  which  they 
were  issued  they  should  he  legal  tender  to  the 
extent  of  50  francs  in  one  payment.  The  issuing 
States  were  required  to  receive  these  coins  in  any 
amounts  in  wliich  they  might  be  presented,  while 
each  State  agreed  to  accept  at  the  public  treas- 
uries such  coins  issued  by  the  other  contracting 
States  in  pavments  not  exceeding  100  francs. 
This  defines  the  scope  of  the  Latin  Union  and 
summarizes  the  conditions  which  insure  the  inter- 
national circulation  of  the  coins.  For  while  it  is 
true  that  no  obligation  is  imposed  upon  citizens 
of  France  to  accept  the  minor  coins  of  Italy,  for 
instance,  yet  in  effect  the  practice  of  the  govern- 
ments controls  that  of  individuals.  The  weak 
point  in  the  treaty  was  the  retention  of  the  five- 
franc  silver  piece  on  a  par  with  the  gold  coinage. 
If  at  the  time  the  inconsistency  of  this  privileged 
position  for  the  five-franc  piece  attracted  little 
attention,  it  was  perhaps  because  with  the  pre- 
vailing price  of  silver  there  was  little  probability 


of  its  being  brought  to  tlie  mint  for  coinage,  and 
the  question  may  have  appeared  an  academic 
rather  than  a  practical  one.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  that  one  year  after  the  treaty  went  into 
effect  the  price  of  silver  had  fallen  sutliciently 
to  make  its  coinage  ])rutitable;  .so  tliat  had  no 
dumgc  Ik'cu  made  in  the  law  tlie  dearth  of  small 
coin  would  have  been  remedied  without  any 
legal  enactments  or  treaties.  But  as  the  coinage 
of  the  minor  coins  was  reserved  to  the  (Jovern- 
ment,  it  followed  that  when  conditions  favored 
the  coinage  of  silver  on  private  account  the 
mints  of  the  contracting  States  began  to  turn 
out  five-franc  coins  at  a  rate  which  in  a  few 
years  threatened  the  circulation  of  gold.  During 
the  struggle  between  Prussia  and  France  the 
French  mints  were  inactive,  but  those  of  Belgium 
and  Italy  developed  a  remarkable  activity. 
France  found  her.self  flooded  with  Belgian  and 
Italian  coins  after  the  return  of  peace.  Accord- 
ingly measures  were  taken  to  check  the  coinage 
of  silver.  By  agreement  of  1874  the  quantities 
to  be  coined  in  the  several  States  were  limited, 
and  this  agreement  was  renewed  in  1875  and 
1876.  In  the  meantime  the  several  States  had 
passed  laws  authorizing  the  suspension  of  coin- 
age of  the  five-franc  piece,  and  by  1877  it  had 
practically  ceased.  By  this  action  the  countries 
of  the  Latin  Union  definitely  adopted  gold  as 
the  standard  of  value,  though  their  circulation 
is  charged  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  full 
legal-tender  silver  which  must  be  kept  at  a  par 
with  gold.  The  fact  that  Belgium  in  the  early 
seventies  issued  silver  far  beyond  her  needs,  and 
far  beyond  her  ability  to  redeem  at  the  present 
value  of  silver,  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
successive  prolongations  of  the  Latin  Union 
beyond  the  term  of  years  for  which  it  was  origi- 
nally created.  While  France  has  directed  the 
policy  of  the  Union  with  great  success,  she  has 
liad  to  bear  in  a  measure  the  burden  of  her 
weaker  partners. 

At  the  time  the  Union  was  founded  it  was 
deemed  possible  that  other  nations  would  asso- 
ciate themselves  with  the  States  composing  it. 
thus  preparing  the  way  for  an  international 
coinage,  but  this  has  proved  to  be  illusory. 

Consult:  Bamberger,  Die  fichicksale  drs  In- 
teinischen  ililnzbundes  (Berlin,  1885)  ;  the  ar- 
ticle "Latin  Union,"  in  Palgrave,  Dictionnrxi  of 
Politicnl  Economy  (Xew  York.  1900)  :  Willis, 
nistori/  of  the  I.ritin  Monetary  Union  (Washing- 
ton. 1901)  :  Arnaum'.  ha  ilonnaie,  le  cridit  ct  le 
chanrie    (2d  ed.,  Faris,   1902). 

I/ATI'NTJS.  In  Vergil's  Mneid,  a  legendary 
King  of  Latium.  son  of  Faunus  and  the  nymph 
Marica,  and  fatlier  of  Lavinia,  wife  of  .Fneas. 
who.  on  the  death  of  Latinus,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Latium.  In  earlier  writers,  Greek  and 
Latin,  the  story  of  Latinus  assumes  many  forms, 
especially  after  the  legend  began  to  connect  Rome 
with  fugitives  from  Troy.  Originally  Latinus  is 
the  eponym  of  (lie  Latin  race. 

LATIN  VERSIONS.     See  BnjLE. 

LATIN  WAY  (Lat.  Via  Latina) .  An  ancient 
road,  diverging  from  the  Appian  Way  at  the 
present  Church  of  San  Cesario.  and  leading, 
like  the  Appian.  to  Beneventum.  but  following  a 
course  farther  inland.  A  short  branch  led  to 
Tusculum.  and  at  Teanum  a  cross-road,  the  Via 
Hadriana.  connected  the  Latin  Way  with  the 
Appian  Way. 
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LATITUDE  (Lat.  latitudo,  Ijivailtli,  from 
latus,  OLat.  stiulus.  l)roa(l)  aM)  LONGITUDE 
(Lat.  longitudo,  length,  from  loiiyun,  long;  ton- 
nected  with  Goth,  laggs,  OHG.,  Ger.  lang,  AS., 
Eng.  long,  Skt.  dirgha,  OPers.  draiiga,  OChurch 
Slav,  dlityii,  Lith.  ilgas,  long).  Geographical  terms 
used  in  specifying  the  position  of  places  on  the 
earth's  surface.  Longitude  is  the  angle  at  the 
pole  iM'tween  two  great  circles  drawn  on  the 
earth's  surface,  passing  through  the  [)olcs.  and 
touching  respectively  the  place  whose  longitude  is 
in  question  and  the  place  selected  as  the  origin 
of  longitudes.  Latitude  is  the  angular  distance 
of  a  place  north  or  south  of  the  equator.  The 
geographic  latitude  is  determined  as  follows:  In 
the  figure,  let  S  be  any  assumed  point  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth;  O  P  Q  P  is  the  section  of 
the  earth  through  the 
meridian  of  the  place 
S;  0  i)  is  the  plane 
of  the  equator ;  P  P 
is  the  polar  axis;  and 
C  is  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  If  T  T'  is  the 
tangent  to  the  merid- 
ian at  S  and  S  C  is 
perpendicular  to  T  T' 
at  S.  then  the  angle 
S  C  Q  is  the  latitude 
of  the  place  S.  This 
differs  from  the  true 
or  geocentric  latitude, 
which  is  the  angle  S  C  Q,  and  the  difference  is  11' 
30"  at  the  latitude  of  45°.  The  geocentric  latitude 
is  used  in  navigation  only  in  the  correction  of 
sights  for  lunar  distances  by  the  old  methods. 
Latitude  is  reckoned  from  the  equator  to  the 
poles,  a  place  on  the  equator  having  latitude 
0°,  and  the  poles  90°  N.  and  90°  S.  respectively. 
Longitude  is  best  measured  along  the  equator 
from  the  prime  meridian;  but  as  nature  has  not, 
as  in  the  case  of  latitude,  supplied  us  with  a  fixed 
starting-point,  each  nation  has  chosen  its  own 
prime  meridian ;  thus,  in  the  United  States,  in 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  in  Germany.  Hol- 
land, and  other  States,  longitude  is  reckoned  from 
the  meridian  which  passes  through  Greenwich; 
in  France,  from  that  through  Paris,  etc. :  and 
in  many  old  charts,  as  well  as  in  German  atlases 
down  to  a  recent  date,  from  Ferro  (one  of  the 
Canary  Isles),  the  meridian  of  which  (17°  40' 
W.  from  (ircenwich)  is  the  conventional  dividing 
line  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  hemi- 
spheres, or  from  the  JIadeira  Isles.  It  is  reck- 
oned east  and  west  from  0°  to  180°.  though 
astronomers  reckon  from  0°  west  to  3t')0°  west, 
and  never  use  cast  longitude.  It  will  easily  be 
seen  that  if  the  latitude  and  longituile  of  a  place 
be  given,  its  exact  position  is  known,  for  the  lati- 
tude confines  its  position  to  a  circle  called  a 
parallel  of  latitude  passing  round  the  earth  at 
a  uniform  fixed  distance  from  the  equator,  and 
the  longitude  shows  what  point  of  this  circle  is 
intersected  by  the  meridian  of  the  place,  the 
place  lieing  at  the  intersection. 

The  measurement  both  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude depends  upon  astronomical  observation.  The 
principle  on  which  the  more  usual  methods  of 
finding  the  latitude  depend  will  be  understood 
from  the  following  considerations:  To  an  observer 
at  the  earth's  equator,  the  celestial  poles  are  in 
the  horizon,  and  the  highest  point  of  the  equator 
is  in  the  zenith.     If  now  he  travel   northward 


over  one  degree  of  the  meridian,  the  north  celes- 
tial pole  will  appear  one  degree  above  the  hori- 
zon, while  the  highest  point  of  the  equator  will 
decline  one  degree  southward;  and  .so  on,  until, 
when  he  reached  the  terrestrial  pole,  the  pole  of 
the  heavens  would  be  in  the  zenith,  and  the 
equator  in  the  horizon.  The  same  thing  is  true 
with  regard  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  It 
thus  appears  that  to  determine  the  latitude  of  a 
place  we  have  only  to  find  the  altitude  of  the 
pole,  or  the  zenith  distance  of  the  highest  point 
of  the  equator  (which  is  the  same  thing  as  the 
complement  of  its  altitxide).  The  altitude  of 
the  pole  is  found  most  directly  by  observing  the 
greatest  and  least  altitudes  of  the  polar  star 
(see  Poles),  or  of  any  circumpolar  star  (q.v.), 
and  (correction  being  made  for  refraction)  tak- 
ing half  the  sum.  The  method  most  usual  with 
navigators  and  travelers  is  to  observe  the  me- 
ridian altitude  of  a  star  whose  declination  or  dis- 
tance from  the  equator  is  known :  or  of  the  sun, 
whose  declination  at  the  time  may  be  found  from 
the  Xauticiil  Almannr;  the  sum  or  difference 
(according  to  the  direction  of  the  declination)  of 
the  altitude  and  declination  gives  the  meridian 
altitude  of  the  equator,  which  is  the  co-latitude. 
Other  methods  of  finding  the  latitude  at  sea  re- 
quire more  or  less  trigonometrical  calculation. 
For  very  precise  latitude  determinations  astron- 
omers and  geodesists  employ  an  instrument 
called  a  'zenith  telescope.'  with  which  the  dif- 
ference of  meridional  zenith  distance  can  be 
measured  micrometrically  for  certain  pairs  of 
stars.  From  this  difference  the  latitude  can  be 
computed,  if  the  declinations  of  the  stars  are 
known.     See  Xavigatiox. 

To  understand  the  determination  of  longitude 
by  observation,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
differences  of  longitude  correspond  to  differences 
of  time.  Thus,  if  a  place  be  in  longitude  15° 
west  of  Greenwich,  its  local  time  will  be  one 
hour  slow  of  Greenwich  time.  Similarly  .30°  cor- 
respond to  two  hours,  etc.  (See  I.nter.natioxal 
Date-Lixe.)  To  find  the  longitude  in  any 
place,  it  is  thus  only  necessary  to  ascertain  how 
much  its  local  time  is  fast  or  slow  of  Green- 
wich. On  shipboard  the  navigator  uses  a  chro- 
nometer, the  error  of  which  in  Greenwich  mean 
time  and  its  daily  rate  of  gain  or  loss  arc  ascer- 
tained before  leaving  port.  Anywhere  at  sea  he 
can  find  out  his  local  time  at  any  moment  by 
oliserving  the  sun  with  a  sextant,  and  thence  de- 
termining the  local  time.  This  local  time  he  com- 
pares with  the  Greenwich  time  shown  at  the  same 
moment  by  the  chronometer;  and  the  difference 
in  hours,  multiplied  by  l.i.  is  then  the  longitude 
in  degrees.  Longitudes  on  land  are  determined 
liy  astronomers  and  geodesists  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, only  here  the  comparison  of  local  with 
Greenwich  time  can  be  made  more  accurately  by 
direct  telegraphic  comparison  of  the  standard 
Greenwich  clock  with  the  clock  or  chronometer 
at  the  obser\-ing  station.  If  the  latter  station  is 
very  far  from  Greenwich,  its  time  is  usually 
compared  telegraphically  not  with  Greenwich 
itself,  but  with  some  nearer  place  whose  longi- 
tude has  already  been  determined.  The  above 
methods  of  determininc;  longitude  are  so  superior 
in  precision  to  all  others  that  they  are  prac- 
tically the  only  ones  now  in  use.     See  Navioa- 

TTOX. 

When  applied  to  a  heavenly  body,  the  terms 
latitude  and  longitude  have  the  same  relations 
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to  the  celestial  equator  and  its  poles,  and  to  the 
point  on  the  ecliptic-  called  the  equinox  (q.v.), 
that  terrestrial  latitude  and  longitude  have  to 
the  equator  and  a  first  meridian.  The  corre- 
sponding coordinates  of  a  heavenly  body  rela- 
tively to  the  celestial  equator  are  called  its 
declination  (q.v.)   and  right  ascension   (q.v.). 

LATITUDE,  V.\B1ATI0N  of.  For  many  years 
it  has  been  suspected  that  terrestrial  latitudes 
might  be  subject  to  small  changes,  and  that  these 
might  possibly  allect  the  results,  of  ordinary 
astronomical  observations.  But  in  spite  of  all 
efforts  to  detect  with  certainty  the  existence  of 
such  changes,  it  was  not  until  the  year  188S  that 
Kustner  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  latitudes 
vary  by  observable  amounts.  His  observations 
were  made  in  Berlin,  and  he  found  that  the  lati- 
tude of  that  ])lace  was  less  by  two-tenths  of  a 
second  of  arc  in  the  spring  of  1885  than  it  had 
been  in  the  spring  of  1884.  His  result  has  been 
abundantly  oimfiriiied  by  subsequent  observers. 

If  we  imagine  two  straight  lines  drawn  from 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  one  to  the  pole,  and  the 
other  to  a  given  observatory,  then  the  angle  be- 
tween these  two  lines  is  called  the  co-latitude 
of  the  ob.servatory.  The  latitude,  in  the  ordi- 
nary geogrn])hical  or  astronomical  sense,  is  ob- 
tained simply,  liy  subtracting  this  co-latitude 
from  00°.  It  is  evident  that  the  co-latitude  (and 
therefore  also  the  latitude)  will  remain  constant 
for  any  given  observatory  if  the  pole  maintains 
an  immovable  position  on  the  earth.  Now,  if 
we  disregard,  as  we  may,  moderate  irregularities 
in  the  earth's  surface,  we  can  take  its  figure  to 
be  a  slightly  flattened  globe  or  .sphere.  Tlie 
shortest  po.ssible  line  through  the  centre,  and 
limited  by  the  surface  at  each  end.  may  be  called 
the  axis  of  fifiurc  of  the  earth.  The  points  where 
(his  axis  meets  the  surface  are  the  /)o/c.«i  of  fig- 
ure. But  the  earth  has  still  another  axis.  viz. 
the  axis  of  rotation.  About  this  axis  the  planet 
revolves  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  giving  rise  to 
all  the  diurnal  phenomena  of  astronomy.  Con- 
stancy of  latitude  would  imply  the  relative  fixity 
of  these  two  axes.  That  each  shall  maintain  con- 
tinuously exactly  the  same  position  with  respect 
to  the  other  is  "the  one  necessary  and  sufTicient 
condition  for  perfectly  invariable  terrestrial  lati- 
tudes. If  the  axis  of  figure  he  subject  to  a  slow 
revolution  about  the  axis  of  rotation,  there  will 
be  a  corresponding  variation  of  astronomically 
determined  latittides.  The  maximum  amount  of 
the  variation  will  be  the  same  as  the  small  angle 
between  the  two  axes,  and  its  period  will  be  equal 
to  the  time  required  for  the  rotation  of  the  one 
•  axis  about  the  other.  At  the  end  of  every  such 
period,  the  latitudes  of  all  places  on  the  earth 
should  return  to  their  orisinal  values. 

Up  to  the  publication  of  the  work  of  Kiistner. 
in  1SS8,  fundamental  astronomy  had  adopted 
invariability  of  latitude  as  a  fact  practically 
established."  All  the  results  of  astronomical  ob- 
servations made  prior  to  that  date  must  there- 
fore be  subject  to  so  much  error  as  might  be 
produced  by  asstiniing  a  constancy  of  latitudes  in 
the  discussion  of  the  observations.  Xow,  the 
aberration  constant  (see  Ai3Eer.\tiox  of  Lionxl 
is  particularly  liable  to  error  from  this  source. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  redetermination  of 
this  quantity  was  imperatively  needed,  and  th.it 
the  necessary  observations  must  be  arranged  in 
such  a  manner  a«  to  take  account  of  the  effect  of 
latitude  variation.     Careful  study  of  the  problem 


brought  out  the  fact  that  the  two  quantities  in- 
volved are  entangled  in  such  a  way  that  no  avail- 
able method  of  research  could  prove  satisfactory, 
unless  it  had  for  its  object  the  sinuiltancous  de- 
termination of  both  aberration  and  variation  of 
latitude.  It  seemed  best  to  employ  what  is 
known  as  the  'zenith-telescope  method,'  and  the 
Ijcst  modification  of  this  was  suggested  by  Kiist- 
ner himself.  The  observations,  when  made,  must 
^e  continued  more  or  less  through  the  entire 
night  and  must  be  made  on  every  clear  night  for 
a  period  of  fourteen  months,  if  it  be  desired  to 
determine  the  al>erration.  For  the  latitude  va- 
riation, the  observations  must  of  course  be  con- 
tinued for  a  term  of  years — indeed,  they  must 
be  kept  up  as  long  as  we  wish  to  trace  the  polar 
motion.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  problem  is  one 
of  great  dilliculty.  testing  to  the  utmost  the  pa- 
tience and  endurance  of  the  astronomer.  More- 
over, as  in  the  case  of  the  solar  |)arallax,  the 
precision  can  be  enhanced  by  making  a  simul- 
taneous series  of  observations  at  more  than  one 
observatory.  If  the  participating  observatories 
are  situated  upon  the  same  parallel  of  latitude, 
or  very  near  it.  the  re-ults  obtained  will  enjoy 
a  further  increase  of  precision.  Tliis  was  first 
suggested  by  Fergola  of  N'a])les.  The  advan- 
tage consists  in  the  possibility  of  observing  just 
the  same  stars  at  all  the  observing  stations,  so 
that  the  diffcrrncrs  of  latitude  of  the  stations 
are  determined  indei)endently  of  any  knowledge 
of  the  exact  positions  of  the  stars  on  the  sky. 
This  is  most  important,  for  the  positions  of  the 
stars  are  never  known  with  absolute  precision, 
being  themselves  but  the  results  of  Tallilde  hu- 
man observation.  Moreover,  the  polar  motion 
can  be  deduceil  from  the  latitude  ditlerences  of  the 
observatories  just  as  well  as  from  the  actual  lati- 
tudes. If,  for  instance,  the  pole  happens  to  be 
moving  at  a  given  time  toward  an  American 
observatory,  it  will  be  moving  away  from  ob- 
servatories in  .lapan  or  the  Philippine  Islands. 
So  that,  if  we  can  but  measure,  from  time  to 
time,  the  latitude  diflTerences  of  observatories 
properly  situated,  we  can  get  an  accurate  and 
complete  i<lea  of  the  actual  motions  of  the  pole. 
The  International  Ccodetic  Association,  which 
includes  all  the  civilized  nations,  has  now  under- 
taken the  .systematic  observation  of  latitude  vari- 
ation. Four  stations  have  been  established  upon 
the  same  parallel  of  latitude.  Two  are  in  the 
United  States,  one  in  .Tapan.  and  one  in  Sicily. 
Two  private  observatories  participate  volun- 
tarily. Systematic  observations  were  begun 
about  the  end   of   1800. 

The  accepted  constant  of  aberration  must  also 
be  regarded  as  siibjeet  to  slight  correction,  so 
long  as  the  latitude  problem  remains  unsettled, 
espeeialfy  as  the  most  recent  aberration  results 
exhibit  rather  large  discordances  among  them- 
selves. Consult  Chandler's  articles  in  the  As- 
tronomiral  Jniirnol  (Cambridge.  Mass.).  and  Al- 
brecht's  articles  published  in  the  reports  of  the 
International  Geodetic  Association,  and  also,  in 
abridged  form,  in  the  Astronomische  yaclirichten 
(Kiel.  Ci'rmnny).     See  r.\RAl.l,AX. 

LAT'ITUDINA'RIANS.  The  name  some- 
times applieil  to  a  school  of  English  writers 
in  the  seventeenth  century  who  sought  to 
reconcile  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Puritan  element  upon  the  basis  of  subordinat- 
ing differences  in  doctrine  to  the  broad  es- 
sentials of  religion.     See  Cambridge  Pl.\tonists. 
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